A Farmer’s Reaction to the Farm 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. MeCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 1, 1962 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, a 
week ago today the Senate passed the 
omnibus farm bill with amendments. 
The narrow margin by which this meas- 
ure was approved by the Senate is illus- 
trative of the fact that there exists a 
sharp divergence of opinion as to what 
should constitute this Nation’s agricul- 
tural policies. This is certainly one field 
where reasonable men differ, and differ 
widely, in their convictions as to the 
course our Government should follow in 
attempting to solve the very complex 
farm problem. 

I recently received a letter from one of 
my constituents, Mr. D. B. Yarbrough, 
of Route 5, Nashville, Ark., very ably pre- 
senting his views on this question. 
While I am sure that Mr. Yarbrough’s 
comments are not in accord with the 
persuaions of many of my colleagues, I 
think we can all agree that he very suc- 
cinctly puts the problem in perspective, 
and his letter I believe is representative 
of the thinking of a large segment of our 
farm population. 

For the benefit of all who read the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I ask unanimous 
consent that Mr. Yarbrough’s letter be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NASHVILLE, ARK., 
8 May 9, 1962. 
Hon. JoHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
US. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: I continue to notice how out 
of patience President Kennedy and Secre- 
tary Freeman are with the lack of agreement 
among farmers and farm organizations on 
the direction a farm program should take. 

I believe I remember that only 18 percent 
of the farming people produce the so-called 
basic crops that cost the farm program so 
much money. I happen to grow peaches, 
strawberries and cattle, They are not con- 
sidered basic, are not supported by subsidies, 
and if the industry gets overcrowded nature 
takes care of the surplus or the least efficient 
producers or both. 

Tt is not reasonable to suppose my ideas on 
a farm program would vaguely resemble 
those of a cotton grower, tobacco grower, 
wheat grower, or rice grower, with their 
guaranteed, existence, needed or not. Yet 
even though unsupported agriculture rep- 
resents 82 percent of the industry we hear 
much more from the 18 percent. 

I notice that each county has many em- 
ployees of the Department of Agriculture. 
My business pays taxes to help support these 
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people and the subsidies they dispense, yet 
my business recelves much less benefit than 
my cotton, wheat, or rice growing neighbor. 

Those segments of agriculture devoted to 
the production of products that lend them- 
selves to storage seem to have caused us the 
most trouble since we began trying to help 
the situation 30 years ago. We could not 
store the surplus fruit or vegetables so it 
rotted. The unfortunate growers quit, went 
to town, and got a job or otherwise diverted 
his efforts. We hear quite a lot about the 
calamity we would cause if we should sus- 
pend all supports. There would likely not 
be any more calamity than has happened in 
any other segment of agriculture, but it has 
been artificially delayed a long time and 
would now all happen at once and we should 
not proyoke that. We could, however, re- 
duce the supports gradually, return to a 
more realistic position, and remove some of 
the tax burden from all of us. 

I read a lot now that the farmer is ada- 
mant. He has about quit writing his Con- 
gressman about what he thinks. I think 
he is confused. Each one wants to feather 
his own nest, but many of us feel that our 
ends would best be served by abolishing the 
farm program altogether since we cannot 
limit it to such universal agricultural needs 
as research and extension. A few years ago 
I reacted to some of the strong feelings I 
have about our farm program, by writing to 
Congressman CooLgyY of the House Agricul- 
tural Committee. In his reply he told me 
he knew more about what I needed than I 
did. It may be so, so why write. Before 
that time I had thought I had some back- 
ground knowledge, having grown up on a 
cotton-corn-fruit-livestock farm in east 
Texas. I worked for and got a B.S. degree 
in agriculture from Texas A. & M., worked 
as administrative officer for AAA from 1938 
to 1942, served in the Air Force 1942-45, bullt 
farm machinery 3 years. From 1948 to 1960 
I managed this 1,000-acre peach orchard and 
strawberry farm, while growing an orchard of 
my own. Since the owners could not seem 
to realize a profit, in 1960 they allowed me 
to enter a purchase agreement with them to 
buy this place. 

It has never made sense to me to pay people 
to produce something we do not need enough 
for the market to support the price. It did 
not make sense in 1933 when I plowed up 
cotton, in 1939-42, when I handed out 
checks amounting to half a million dollars 
to cottongrowers, and it seems highly un- 
fair now. 

I have wondered a long time how tobacco 
could be considered a basic crop while 
neither fruit nor vegetables enjoy that cate- 
gory in the Department of Agriculture, ex- 
cept when the Department of Agriculture 
extension dietitian prepares a menu for 
adult or child. She would register horror at 
suggesting tobacco as basic for a child's diet 
and she would invariably include vegetables, 
fruit, and meat. 

Basically, our farm problem gould much 
more easily be solved if we approached it 
shorn of all but pure motives. Our farm 
problem cannot have a practical solution 
until some of the more flagrant blindnesses 
evidenced by Congressmen, in their selfish- 
ness for individual constituents is removed 
and under our elective system that seems too 
much to ask. Since there is no logical al- 
ternative to our system and since individu- 
ally we feel helpless to alter the loss of our 


independence, prosperity, and freedom some 
of us feel frustrated. 

We have been further confused of late. 
The tractor I bought on credit for $5,200 
last fall could have been bought in 1948 for 
about $1,800. Increases in the price of steel 
did not cause that. Increases in the price 
of labor did cause it, yet our peaches sell for 
the same or less. I did not hear a President 
be angry, and undignified, and one-sided 
to control the rise in our labor cost, I heard 
him and saw him transparently political, I 
was shocked and saddened. I learned fear 
for our freedoms. 

I once again felt doubt that my struggle 
to pay for this orchard which provides some 
work for about 800 people each year is worth 
it or will result in success or permanent 
satisfaction. 

I have three sons. Shall I encourage one 
of them to assume my place or should they 
prepare for Government service or inclusion 
in a better-cared-for society than we know 
as fruit farmers? 

Yours truly, 
D. B. YARBROUGH. 


The Best Uses of Atomic Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1962 


Mr, GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, the laboratory in my congres- 
sional district under the management of 
the General Electric Co. is im- 
pressive strides in the field of studying 
the best uses of atomic power. With the 
ever-growing demands on our customary 
sources of power, it is more imperative 
than ever that we develop alternate pro- 
grams. The mighty power of the atom 
certainly offers one scientific opportu- 
nity for such development. Iam pleased 
to insert in the Recor an account of the 
activities which have taken place at the 
General Electric’s Vallecitos Atomic 
Laboratory during the 5 years since its 
dedication: 

PLEASANTON, CaLty.—Five years ago the 
8 atom came to a small valley near 

ere. 

In this scenic hill country, the facilities of 
General Electric’s Vallecitos Atomic Labora- 
tory, a component of the company’s atomic 
power equipment department (APED), San 
Jose, were formally dedicated May 22, 1957. 

General Electric has invested about 620 
million in buildings and equipment at the 
-1,600-acre atomic research site, making it 
one of the largest privately financed atomic 
research centers in the world. 

The investment in people is equally im- 
pressive. The laboratory force has grown 
from 170 people 5 years ago to about 450 
today—many of them holding advanced 
degrees in one of the sciences. 

Says Dr. Lamar Bupp, manager of research 
and development porgrams at Vallecitos, 
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“Returns from research investments are not 
always apparent over a short span of time, 
but significant progress in the nuclear fleld 
has been made here at the laboratory.” 

Research at Vallecitos, closely integrated 
with engineering design and development 
work at APED's San Jose headquarters, has 
played an important role in making nuclear 
powerplants competitive with conventional 
plants in many high-fuel-cost areas. 

The Vallecitos bolling water reactor 
(VBWR), completed in 1957, provided oper- 
ating data for the design of the 180,000- 
kilowatt Dresden reactor, and other nuclear 
power projects. 

Eight General Electric boiling water re- 
actors now operating, under construction, 
or on order, will provide about 800,000 kilo- 
watts of electricity to homeowners and in- 
dustrial users here and abroad. 

But research and development activity at 
Vallecitos covers more than just the develop- 
ment of central station powerplants. The 
flexible facilities at the research center are 
available on a commercial basis to private 
companies and government agencies such 
as the Atomic Energy Commission and the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, for all types of irradiations work, 

Experiments with radioactive materials are 
conducted in four high-level cells and a 
smaller, low-level ceil in the radioactive ma- 
terials laboratory. Each of the large cells 
measures 17 feet long by 614 feet wide, and 
can safely contain more than a million curies 
of mixed fission products. Shielding walls 
are made of high density concrete, 3 feet 
thick. 

Other atomic laboratory facilities avail- 
able include a nuclear chemistry laboratory, 
laboratories for conducting research work in 
metallurgy, ceramics, physics, and mathe- 
matics. 

The Vallecitos complex has extensive ir- 
radiation facilities, including a high level 
gamma source and the 30,000-thermal-kilo- 
watt General Electric test reactor (GETR), 
for testing materials and nuclear fuel. The 
GETR is also being used to produce radio- 
isotopes for research, medical, agricultural, 
and commercial uses. 

More than a million curies of various 
radioisotopes have been produced by Val- 
lecitos reactors. New uses for radioisotopes 
are steadily increasing and about 300,000 
curies of radioisotopes will be produced at 
the atomic laboratory during 1962, says E. W. 
O’Rorke, manager of the Vallecitos irradia- 
tion service operation. 

There are four nuclear reactors in opera- 
tion at the laboratory and a fifth Is under 
construction. In addition to the VBWR 
and the GETR, there is a critical experiments 
facility, which was used to provide infor- 
mation for the design of the Dresden core, 
and the nuclear test reactor, a 30-thermal- 
kilowatt reactor used for nuclear fuel analy- 
sis, biological investigations, and general 
materials studies. 

The first successful nuclear superheat 
steam experiments in the United States took 
place at Vallecitos in May 1959. These fa- 
cilities are now in use as part of a basic 
superheat development program being con- 
ducted for the Atomic Energy Commission. 

The reactor now under construction at the 
research center is the ESADA-Vallecitos ex- 
perimental superheat reactor, designed as a 
flexible engineering tool to develop superheat 
reactor fuel and help extend nuclear super- 
heat technology. ESADA, a nonprofit cor- 
poration formed by seven New York State 
utilities, is engaged in a broad nuclear de- 
yelopment program aimed at the eventual 
construction of a large, advanced design 
nuclear power station in New York State. 

In other nuclear areas, General Electric 
engineers and scientists at the laboratory are 
working on direct conversion devices which 
use heat generated by nuclear fission to pro- 
duce electricity. Although only tiny amounts 
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of power have been produced so far, there is 
great potential for using such devices in 
space applications. 

Compact reactors are also being designed 
at Vallecitos to supply up to 1,000 kilowatts 
of electricity for orbiting satellites or for 
vehicles launched on deep space missions. 

The influence of the peaceful atom is be- 
coming increasingly widespread. More and 
more homes around the world are being 
lUghted by atomic electricity. Uses of atomic 
energy are increasing in hospitals and medi- 
cal research centers—in factories and on 
farms. 

The atom is land based, seagoing, and will 
soon become rocket powered, for only nu- 
clear energy has the staying power to supply 
man’s power needs in the long drive to ex- 
plore the solar systems. 

But wherever it goes and whatever it does, 
the atom is being tamed and trained in the 
Nations laboratories before being put to 
work—laboratories much like General Elec- 
tric’s Vallecitos Atomic Laboratory, dedicated 
5 years ago this month. 


Salute to U.S. S. Massachusetts“ 


SPEECH 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS” 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. MORSE, Mr. Speaker, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy has announced that on 
June 1 thé Navy will strike from its rolls 
the U.S.S. Massachusetts. It is with 
saddened heart that those from all over 
the Nation who served on this proud and 
mighty fighting ship as well as the people 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
whose name it carried in the defense of 
our country, will hear of this action. 
This mighty ship has distinguished her- 
self in some of the most famous naval 
engagements in this Nation’s history. 
The men who served aboard her came to 
love her and respect her power in battle. 
They had come to rely on her, as the 
Nation did, for a job well done in the face 
of the enemy. The envious history of 
this ship deserves to be recounted before 
she is finally stricken from the service of 
the nation. 

The keel of the Massachusetts was laid 
on July 20, 1939, shortly before the out- 
break of World War II. She was finally 
launched on September 13, 1941, and 
commissioned on May 12, 1942. Shortly 
thereafter the Massachusetts was ready 
for battle. 

On October 24, 1942, the U.S.S. Massa- 
chusetts sailed from Casco Bay with her 
task group which combined with the en- 
tire Western Naval Task Force. The ini- 
tial mission of the Massachusetts task 
group was to cover the entire Western 
Task Force against a possible sortie by 
the ships of the French fleet in Dakar 
that had joined the Axis Powers. The 
Massachusetts group was charged with 
the responsibility of containing this fleet 
in Casablanca Harbor. On November 8, 
1942, the Massachusetts engaged the 
Jean Bart, the newest battleship of the 
French Navy, and effectively silenced one 
of the proudest ships in the French Navy. 
Still not satisfied with her accomplish- 
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ments, the Massdciiusetts returned again 
to the Battle of Casablanca. Skillfully 
maneuvering between enemy fire and 
torpedoes, the Massachusetts sent shell 
after shell against the enemy warships. 
Her exploits during the Casablanca en- 
gagement contributed greatly to the final 
defeat of the Axis forces in that area 
and to the surrender of the city to the 
Allied Powers. 

After repairs and some refitting to 
make her more battle-ready, the Massa- 
chusetts next saw action in the Pacific 
theater. With other great ships of the 
fleet the Massachusetts guarded the air- 
craft carriers which were supporting the 
landings at Makin, Tarawa, and Apa- 
nama in the Gilbert Islands—and she 
did a good job, too. 

But the most significant engagements 
of her career still lay before her. The 
Massachusetts met some of its stiffest 
opposition in the naval battles around 
Leyte during the Philippine campaign, 
shelling enemy installations; checking 
Japanese naval forces; aiding sister 
ships in combating enemy forces; and 
picking up survivors from stricken 
vessels. 

Following her exploits at Leyte, the 
Massachusetts engaged Japanese naval 
forces in Luzon, Iwo Jima, and Okinawa. 
Emboldened by her successes in these 
naval operations, she cooperated with 
elements of the 3d Fleet in hazardous 
raids against Japan itself. The effective- 
ness of her guns in battle earned for the 
Massachusetts 11 battle stars and the 
Philippine Republic Presidential Unit 
Citation Badge. This, indeed, was “the 
glory that was hers.” 

Her retirement from active service 
closes a long and proud history of one of 
the most powerful ships in the U.S. Navy. 
It is my sincere hope that the Navy De- 
partment will see fit to announce soon 
that a new and powerful unit of the flect 
will continue to carry the name of the 
great State of Massachusetts so that the 
tradition, valor, and history of its pred- 
ecessors will live on. The Minutemen of 
1776 will ever be on the alert against 
those who would attempt to trample that 
liberty which has been purchased and 
kept by the blood and sweat of those who 
have served on the U.S.S. Massachusetts, 
her namesakes preceding her, those who 
will carry her great nam, and in all the 
armed services. 


Temporary $8 Billion Increase in Debt 
Limit Would Not Be Necessary Were 
It Not for Increase in Interest Burden 
Federal Government Has Borne Since 
1952 Because of Hike in Interest Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission previously granted, I wish to 
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insert in the Recorp my testimony 
today before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in connection with the hearings 
to increase the temporary debt limit of 
the Federal Government by $8 billion: 

STATEMENT or Hon. WRIGHT PaTMAN, A 

REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 

STATE or TEXAS 

Mr. Chairman, my name is WRIGHT PATMAN, 
representing the First Congressional District 
of Texas, in Congress since 1928. I am a 
member of the Joint Economic Committee, 
the Small Business Committee, and the 
Banking and Currency Committee. 

Your invitation to comment on the pro- 
posal to increase the debt limit is most 
appreciated. You haye been very courteous 
to me, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, in my numerous appearances 
before you. As long ago as February 1943, 
the committee afforded me an opportunity 
to be heard on one of the first debt increase 
bills necessitated by World War II. At that 
time I urged that money needed to finance 
the war be raised to the fullest extent pos- 
sible through taxes, and that necessary 
debt increase be financed from savings and 
not from bank-created money. Nearly two 
decades later, Iam of the same view on these 
points, 

May I reiterate my general philosophy on 
the debt question? It is my bellef that the 
Federal debt should be reduced in good times 
when a budget surplus is being achieved. 
It is recognized, of course, that when busi- 
ness is in a recession and unemployment 
is large, debt retirement is difficult and, 
indeed, might have an adverse effect on the 
economy. However, although we have great 
demands on the budget for essential pro- 
grams, such as national security, and so on, 
there is one way in particular by which 
enormous savings could be made. I refer to 
the excessive interest burden which the 
Government bears at this time. 


INTEREST CHARCES TAKE 10 CENTS OUT OF EVERY 
BUDGET DOLLAR 


As this committee well knows, in the 1962 
budget 10 cents out of every dollar goes for 
fixed Interest charges. This Is one of the 
major budget items—an item larger than 
agriculture, which requires 7 cents out of 
the budget dollar, and an item larger than 
veterans’ payments, which take 6 cents out of 
the dollar. In fact, a chart in the 1962 budget 
review shows that the largest budget category 
is major national security, International, and 
space expenditures—which takes 62 cents out 
of the budget dollar, Fixed interest 
are second, with 10 cents out of the budget 
dollar. 


HALF OF 1963 INTEREST ON DEBT DUE TO HIKE IN 
INTEREST COST SINCE 1952 


In the course of the recent Joint Economic 
Committee hearings on the President's Eco- 
nomic Report, several members of the com- 
mittee expressed concern over the effects of 
the upward trend in interest rates over the 
postwar years on the cost of carrying the 
Federal debt. Since the budget for fiscal 
1063 estimates interest costs for the year at 
$9.4 billion, I asked the Director of the Budg- 
et if he would estimate what this cost would 
be on the same amount of debt, at interest 
rates prevailing during the two previous ad- 
ministrations. According to the estimates 
submitted, the interest cost for fiscal 1903 
would be $6.6 billion at the average rates 
prevailing in the period 1946-53; and the cost 
would be $7.1 billion at average interest rates 
prevailing in the years 1954-57. 


/ 
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I think these estimates submitted by Mr. 
Bell are conservative. My own estimate is 
that for fiscal 1963 nearly half of the over 
$9 billion interest cost is due to the increase 
in interest rates since World War II. 

Annual interest burden to the Federal 
Treasury amounting to over $9 billion is a 
tremendous sum, but the tragedy is that it Is 
a sum of money which is nearly double what 
it would be if interest rates had not been 
boosted so sharply during the past I5 years. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, the $8 
billion so-called temporary increase in the 
debt limit being considered today would not 
be necessary were it not for the increase in 
interest burden which the Federal Govern- 
ment has borne since 1952, because of the 
hike in interest rates. 
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ADDITIONAL FEDERAL INTEREST BURDEN $8.5 
BILLION SINCE 1952 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to offer for the record a tabulation 
prepared from Department of Commerce data 
showing the amount of the Federal debt, the 
actual interest pald on the Federal debt, the 
computed average interest rate paid on the 
debt, and the additional interest paid in each 
of the years 1953 through 1960 over and 
above the amount of interest that would 
have been required at the 1952 interest rates 
paid by the Federal Government. Let me 
highlight this by pointing out that over this 
period, 1953 through 1960, there has been an 
additional burden of interest amounting to 
$8,457 million. 


Computed additional intercal cost on Federal debt, 1952-80 
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Includes categorics of debt not subject to statutory debt limit. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce; Debt figures 


represon 
ou p, 358, “Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1901’; Interest pald see 


Survey of Current Business. 


In other words, if interest rates on the 
Federal debt had not been increased be- 
tween 1952 and 1960, the debt would have 
been smaller by nearly 68 ½ billion. Com- 
plete figures on interest payments for the 
year 1961 will not be avallable until next 
July. However, we know that the figure of 
$8% billion will be boosted by several bil- 
lions more. 

ADDED INTEREST BURDEN ON TOTAL PRIVATE AND 

PUBLIC DEBT NEARLY $49 BILLION SINCE 

1952 


based on Department of Commerce 
data, it is possible to estimate the additional 


tavernees of ning and end of ycnr totals shown 


from national income supplements, 


interest burden that the whole economy has 
had to bear because of the sharp increase in 
interest rates since 1952. In 1960 total pub- 
lic and private debt reached the astronomi- 
cal magnitude of more than 81 trillion. On 
the total of public and private debt, the ad- 
ditional interest paid because of the rise in 
interest rates since 1952—cumulated for the 
years 1952 through 1960—reached the 
enormous sum of $48,542 million. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I 
offer statistical documentation for that 
statement. 


Computed additional interest cost on total public and private debt, 1952-60 
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Survey of Current Busine: 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate rae enormous 
burdens this committee bears with so many 
serious matters to be considered, and I wish 
to be very brief today. Therefore, with your 


9 and end of year totals shown 
from national income supplements, 


permission may I include in the record at 
this point my testimony on increasing the 
debt limit in the hearings of January 17 and 
July 30, 1958: 
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[From hearing before the Committee on 
Ways and Means, House of Representa- 
tives, 85th Cong, 2d sess, on H.R. 
9955 and H.R. 9956, bills to provide for a 
temporary increase in the debt limit of 
the United States, Jan. 17, 1958] 


STATEMENT OF HON. WRIGHT PaTMAN, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS From THE 
STATE oy TEXAS 


Mr. Parman. Mr. Chairman, my name is 
Wricnr Parman, and I represent the First 
Congressional District of Texas, and I have 
been serving in Congress since 1928. I am 
a member of the Joint Economic Committee, 
the Small Business Committee, and the 
Banking and Currency Committee. 

The CHARMAN. You have been the chair- 
man of committees in Congress for quite 
some time, particularly the Committee on 
Small Business, and you have done a good 
job as we all recognize. 

We are glad to have you with us today. 
You are recognized to proceed in your own 
way. 

Mr. Parman. I am here to discuss the in- 
crease in the debt limit. I am tempted to 
comment on what Mr. Brundage, the Direc- 
tor of the Budget, has said, but I shall not 
do so in view of the hour. I feel it would 
be an imposition on the committee. 

I will say only that Mr. Brundage dug up a 
lot of snakes to kill, and I doubt very much 
that he will be able to kill those snakes dur- 
ing this session of Congress. 

This resolution, H.R. 9955 by Chairman 
Mitts to raise the debt limit by 85 billion is 
the matter I desire to discuss. Naturally, I 
do not believe any Member would oppose an 
increase in the national debt if it is needed 
for national defense. If this committee, in 
its wisdom, sees fit to Increase the national 
debt, I have a condition which I hope that 
you will place upon the authorization, 

Secretary Anderson mentioned that we 
have a law now which permits the Secretary 
of the Treasury to sell securities in an 
amount up to $5 billion, directly to the 
Federal Reserve banks. If that were done 
in this case, it would save the Government, 
it is estimated, about $163 million a year. 

The condition that I would like to ask the 
committee to consider, In the event this 
raise is granted, is that you make the re- 
quirement that this $5 Dillion be sold di- 
rectly to the Federal Reserve System. 

In other words, this is the language: 

“All Federal debt in excess of $275 billion 
must be in securities held by the Federal 
Reserve System on direct purchase from the 


Treasury. 

In addition to saving a large amount of 
money, this will cure situations that have 
been complained about by the Secretary of 
the Treasury and many people in business, 
banking, and finance. 

While Secretary Anderson is appearing 
before this committee in support of the res- 
olution to raise the debt limit by $5 billion, 
he also has a letter filed with the 
and Currency Committee asking for continu- 
ance of the authority in the Federal Reserve 
Act whereby the Federal Reserve System can 
purchase up to $5 billion of securities from 
the Treasury. This authority has been ex- 
tended every 2 years, and there has never 
been opposition to it. 

Up until 1935, there was no limit of $5 
billion and the authority was without a time 
limit. Since 1942 it has been $5 billion, and 
the time Hmit has been 2 years, but the 
authority has always been extended each 


2 years. i 
Now, in the letter that Secretary Anderson 
wrote to the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee asking that this authority be extended, I 
submit, he gives reasons in support of the 
ent that I am making now which is 

that you should attach a condition to this 
increase of $5 billion to the national debt. 
I will quote from a letter signed by Robert 
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Anderson, Secretary of the Treasury, dated 
January 3, 1958: 

“We recommend that the temporary au- 
thority be extended an additional 2 years. 
The direct purchase authority is of impor- 
tant assistance to the Treasury in smooth- 
ing out the effect of short-run peaks In Treas- 
ury cash receipts and disbursements so that 
the disturbing effect of their flow through 
the banking system may be held to a mini- 
mum. Also, f the Treasury did not have 
the authority, it would be necessary to 
maintain larger cash balances than is now 
the case. The authority is only used oc- 
casionally, primarily immediately preceding 
Periods of heavy tax payments. However, it 
is an essential fiscal mechanism in avoiding 
unnecessary strains on the money market at 
such times, and in handling the distribution 
and utilization of Treasury cash balances 
and holding them toa minimum. Any bor- 
rowing under the authority is, of course, 
subject to the statutory debt limit, 

“There is attached a table showing the 
holdings of the Federal Reserve banks under 
the direct purchasing authority from 1942 to 
the present time.“ 

Now, then, in connection with Mr. Ander- 
son’s statement to the press when he an- 
nounced he was going to ask for this in- 


- crease in the debt limits, he was quoted in 


last Tuesday’s Washington Evening Star as 
follows: 

“As we seek to manage the debt of the 
great proportions that we have, we ought to 
have the ability to use the best and most ef- 
ficient mechanisms that we can, and some 
consideration has to be given to a sufficient 


“flexibility that will allow us a capacity to 


do as good a job as we can in the manage- 
ment of the debt.” 

I suggest that the purpose for which he 
is asking for an increase in the debt ceiling 
is the same purpose that he has given in his 
letter to the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee asking that the Federal Reserve pur- 
chase authority be extended another 2 years 
from June 30, 1958. 

Mr. Burgess testified the year before last 
in support of extending the Federal Reserve 
purchase authority. Mr. Burgess was, of 
course, Undersecretary of the Treasury under 
— 0 Humphrey. I will quote here what he 


“The primary purpose of this direct bor- 
rowing authority has been to help the Treas- 
ury and the Federal Reserve System work to- 
gether in minimizing the disturbing effects 
on the economy of short-run peaks in Treas- 
ury cash receipts and disbursements, par- 
ticularly around the time of quarterly in- 
come tax payments. 

“Short-run movements of funds are large 
and precise estimates of their day-to-day 
pattern are often difficult. This direct bor- 
rowing authority is a useful mechanism for 
the Treasury and the Federal Reserve and its 
use avoids unnecessary strains on the money 
market on a number of occasions.” 

That is the reason for this $5 billion 
authority. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Was that testimony be- 
fore our committee. 

Mr. Parman. It was before the Banking 
and Currency Committee on February 29, 
1956, nearly 2 years ago. That was when the 
question of renewal of this 85 billion author- 
ity was up. Every 2 years it is up, and we 
always have a short hearing, but no objec- 
tion to it. 

Now, in the same hearing there was the 
testimony of the Honorable William McChes- 
ney Martin, Jr., Chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
who also endorsed the bill for the continu- 
ance of this $5 billion authority. Mr. Mar- 
tin described the purpose of this authority 
as follows: 

“This is an operating convenience under 
which the borrowing is always of a strictly 
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temporary nature and occurs primarily in 
tax payment periods. The authority has 
made it possible around such times for the 
Treasury to bridge temporary gaps between 
the Treasury's payment needs and its tax 
receipts, and in this way to smooth out some 
of the uneven flows of funds through the 
banking system and the money market that 
would otherwise result from the Treasury's 
operations. 

“Avoidance through this method of Treas- 
ury borrowing of the sharp strains on the 
banking system that would otherwise arise 
from the sudden strains on the Treasury 
accounts with banks is equally as helpful 
to the Federal Reserve in carrying out its 
parallel responsibilities in the field of mone- 
tary and credit policy as it is to the Treas- 
ury in administering its fiscal responsibili- 
ties effectively.” 

So, as to the Federal Reserve purchase au- 
thority, we have the endorsement of not 
only two Secretaries of the Treasury, but 
we have the endorsement of the Federal Re- 
serve. 

Now this point is unmistakably clear: 
The purpose for which Secretary Anderson 
has explained he needs the $5 billion increase 
in the debt ceiling is exactly the same pur- 
pose which has been repeatedly given for 
the Federal Reserve purchase authority. The 
purpose is to absorb temporary increases in 
the Federal debt which are needed because 
of seasonal and other mechanical factors af- 
fecting the flow of revenues into the Treas- 
ury. And the seasonal factors have been 
demonstrated. 

If you will turn to one of the charts that 
Secretary Anderson has presented, chart 5, 
you will find that every year there is a deficit 
at a certain period of the year and a surplus 
at another period of the year. So the object 
of this 85 billion is to smooth that out. 

It is for these reasons, then, that I ask 
the committee to consider attaching to the 
$5 billion increase in the debt ceiling a re- 
quirement that, if and when any part or all 
of this authority is used, it will be used by 
Selling securities directly to the Federal Re- 
serve System under the authority now pro- 
vided for this purpose in the Federal Reserve 
Act. None of this latter authority is in use 
at the moment, so the full 5 billion is now 
available. Direct purchase by the Federal 
Reserve System is best suited for handling 
the problems which the Secretary has de- 
scribed as making necessary this $5 billion 
increase in the debt ceiling, and it will save 
the Government about $163 million a year 
in interest charges. 

That concludes my recommendation for 
specific action at this time, Mr. Chairman, 
but, if I may, I would like to offer several 
general suggestions which I think the com- 
mittee might consider at some future time. 

I personally feel, Mr. Chairman, that this 
committee should give serious consideration 
to setfing up a policy of debt retirement 
that is more satisfactory than at present. 
We should have a scale of set asides that 
would apply at different levels of prosperity— 
say with a minimum of 2% percent in periods 
of general prosperity. This debt retirement 
budget can then be included as a part of 
the general budget, and Congres should then 
stay in session each year until we balance 
the general budget. 

We must have debt retirement. There is 
ail kinds of clamor for more and more debt. 
It is piling on the American people all of the 
time. 

There are no plans for retirement of debts. 
You very seldom hear anything said about 
retirement of debts. Debts should be re- 
tired, 

We ought to pay them off, and, if neces- 
sary, go into debt again, but we should have 
a definite plan for the retirement of our na- 
tional debt. We should not let it go up this 
way. 
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Now, there are two or three other sugges- 
tions, Mr. Chairman, that I would like to add. 
There are other ways to save. We have a 
fine Federal Reserve Banking System. We 
haye a fine commercial banking system. It 
is great because it is operating in a capital- 
istic economy, the kind we all agree that we 
should have. It is the best in the world. 

It is not perfect, but there is nothing 
wrong with the Federal Reserve that a couple 
of good amendments would not cure. It is 
the same way with the commercial banking 
system. It is as good as any system on earth. 
We want to encourage it. 

Now, the Federal Reserve System has been 
used in the past, not so much by the Gov- 
ernment, but by others. We are fortunate 
that we have the Federal Reserve Banking 
System. It is subject to the orders of Con- 
gress. It is an agency of Congress. It is a 
servant of Con $ 

Of course, all of its assets and all of its 
powers and privileges are subject to the call 


and the wili of the Congress of the United. 


States. No one questions that. The Fed- 
eral Reserve System can be used now to a 
better advantage than it has ever been used 
in the past. 

The Government owns the Federal Re- 
serve System. It owns it entirely—lock, 
stock, and barrel. I know there is senti- 
ment around over the country saying, “Well, 
the banks own the Federal Reserve System.” 

Of course the banks do not own the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. Over the years I have 
interrogated Mr. Eccles, and Mr. Martin and 


different people about it, and I think that 


Mr. Martin has finally come up with an 
appropriate and correct phrase that explains 
it. When I ask him now about the owner- 
ship of the Federal Reserve System, he 
always says that the banks have a “nonpro- 
prietary interest” in the Federal Reserve 
System. 

That is correct. It is a nonproprietary 
interest, and no other. The Government 
owns it and should use it. Now is the 
time to use it. So in the future when 
these securities come up for issuance, in 
addition to this $5 billion we have been 
discussing today, the Treasury should be 
asked by this committee to consider offering 
these securities first to the people. Encour- 
age individuals to buy and encourage cor- 
porations and partnerships and insurance 
companies to buy them. 

But say, “After you have sold, Mr. Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, all of the securities 
you can to people who have the money to 
pay for them, then instead of selling them 
to the commercial banks that create the 
money to buy them, sell them to the Federal 
Reserve.” When the commercial banks buy 
Government securities, they create the 
money for this purpose, on the credit of 
the Nation, and then collect interest from 
the Government. 

The Treasury could sell them to the Fed- 
eral Reserve and pay the same rate of inter- 
est, but the money will flow back over Into 
the Treasury. 

Last year the Federal Reserve had earnings 
aggregating approximately $600 million. 
And 6542 million of that money flowed over 
into the Treasury at the end of December 
1957. 

In that way we would pay the interest, but 
it would come back to the benefit of the 
taxpayers, 


(The latest figures, Mr. Chairman, for the 
year 1961 show that the Federal Reserve had 
current earnings of 6942 million, from 
which current expenses of $161 million were 
deducted, leaving net earnings of $780 mil- 
lion. Of that, $687 million was paid to the 
U.S. Treasury.) 


There are other ways of saving money, I 
shall briefly discuss one, since Mr. Anderson 
mentioned it, and it is almost a challenge 
tome. He said he wants to keep on deposit 
with the commercial banks and the Federal 
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Reserve banks an average of $3.5 million a 
year. Three million dollars of this will be 
in deposits with the private commercial 
banks. This is according to the way the 
Treasury is now operating. 

Now, I like Secretary Anderson, and I 
think he is a great man. I do not think 
President Eisenhower could have selected a 
better man to be Secretary of the Treasury. 
But I think he is clearly wrong about that. 
Why should he keep idle an unused $3 mil- 
lion in the banks of this country? Do we 
owe them that obligation? 

We have been keeping from $3 billion to 
$6 billion in the banks at all times, and I do 
not think it is justified, because it has been 
costing the people from $120 million to $240 
million a year. The people pay their money 
for these bonds, and then the money is put 
in the banks and kept there idle and unused. 
Official records disclose, and I have the offi- 
cial records here, that for the last 8 months 
of last year we averaged $4 billion in the 
banks at all times. 


(To bring this up to date, Mr. Chairman, 
as of May 24, 1962, tax and loan accounts of 
the Treasury on deposit with commercial 
banks amounted to $7,039 million, to which 
should be added another $463 million of 
other Treasury accounts in commercial 
banks. Incidentally, the so-called class C 
banks—the largest banks, of which there are 
only 51—held $3.7 billion of the Treasury 
tax and loan accounts as of May 24, 1962— 
a very high proportion of the total. On the 
average throughout the year the Treasury 
has some $5 billion idle and unused on de- 
posit with commercial banks.) 


Now, I do not object to paying the banks 
for their services. If they do any service, 
let us pay them for it. But let us not just 
keep billions of dollars on deposit with the 
banks, receiving no interest on the money 
while the people are paying a high interest 
on it. That would save at least another 
$150 million a year. 

This morning when Secretary Anderson 
mentioned this matter of deposits, I sent 
out and got the New York Times. The New 
York Times and the New York Herald 
Tribune are two papers, I know—possibly 
there are others—which every Friday issue a 
New York Clearing House statement. This 
shows the amount of Government deposits 
in the banks in the New York Clearing House 
Association, 

There are certain banks that keep over 
$100 million, almost invariably, of Govern- 
ment money that the Government receives 
nothing for, that the people are paying in- 
terest on. That just does not seem right 
to me. 

This morning’s statement is lower, I will 
admit. Secretary Anderson said it is lower 
than it has been for a long time. It is so low 
that 1 New York bank that normally has 
$150 million had only 672 million last night. 
Another one has $45 million. Another one 
has $36 million, and so forth, 

All over the country the Treasury normally 
zope from $3 billion to $6 billion in the 
b: x 


Now, remember, gentlemen, these deposits 
in the private banks are not within the reach 
of the checkbook of the Treasury. The Treas- 
ury does not give checks on these banks. 
The Treasury cannot pay bills by checking on 
these accounts, the Treasury writes checks 
only on the Federal Reserve banks. So an- 
other operation is necessary before that 
money can be used by the Government. It 
has got to be brought into a Federal Reserve 
bank before it is possible for the Treasury to 
use it. So why should we keep idle and un- 
used $3 billion in banks away from the reach 
of the Treasury? It just does not make sense, 
common, book, or horse. 

I am not trying to undermine the banks. 
I like the banks, and I want them com- 
pensated for everything they do. I want a 
profitable commercial banking system, the 
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kind that makes our country stronger. I am 
all for that. But things like this just don't 
make sense. 

The banks get pretty good support from 
the Government in other ways. The banks 
benefit by over $100 million every year from 
Government funds for the cost of clearing 
their checks and things like that. In other 
words, the Government is paying for their 
private business. 

Now, $100 million a year ought to be 
enough without giving them the use of 63 
billion to $6 billion of Federal funds at all 
times without interest payments. I hope I 
am not unreasonable about this, and I hope 
you gentlemen will consider this along with 
these questions of the public debt and other 
monetary and fiscal matters. 

I want to thank you very much, Mr. Chair- 
man, and may I be allowed to extend and 
revise my remarks? 

The CHamman. Without objection, you 
may extend and revise your remarks, Mr. 
PATMAN, We appreciate very much your com- 
ing to the committee this morning, and the 
information that you have given to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Ixarp will inquire, 

Mr. Ixard. Mr. Chairman, I have no ques- 
tions. I want to compliment my distin- 
guished colleague from Texas, who is recog- 
nized as one of the authorities on fiscal and 
monetary affairs, for a very fine and interest- 
ing statement, which I know the committee 
found to be very informative. 

The CHARMAN. Mr. Eberharter will in- 
quire. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I echo the sentiments ex- 
pressed by Mr. IX And, but I also want to ask 
you one question. Is it your contention, Mr. 


y 
9955, the Treasury would haye the authority 
to borrow $10 billion? 

Mr. Patman. No; $5 billion. This comes 
under the National Debt Act, too. To the 
extent they use this increase, I want it to be 
used through this authority of $5 billion 
from the Federal Reserve. 

The CHAmRtax. The point is that the 65 
billion referred to in the amendment you 
suggested to this committee is contained 
within the overall limit of the debt, what- 
ever that may be. 

Mr. PaTMAN, Yes, and it is tailor made to 
fit this case. That is, the $5 billion asked 
for by the Treasury and $5 billion allowed 
under this authority, and it would save the 
Government $163 million. 

Mr. KrocH. May I join in commending our 
very distinguished and capable colleague for 
his statement here today. 

The CHamman. Mr. PaTMan, we again 
thank you, and this brings to a conclusion 
our public hearing on the bills before us 
this morning. The committee will adjourn, 
to reconvene at 2 o'clock in executive session. 

(Whereupon, at 1:15 pm., the committee 
recessed, to reconvene in executive session 
at 2 p.m. the same date.) 


From hearing before the Committee on 
Ways and Means, House of Representatives, 
85th Cong., 2d sess., on HR. 13580 and 
H.R. 13581, bills to increase the public 
debt limit July 30, 1958] 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE WRIGHT 
PATMAN OF TEXAS 


The CHAIRMAN. We are pleased to have you 
with us, Mr. Patman. All of us know you 
quite well and you are recognized, sir, to 
proceed. 

Mr. Parman. Thank you very much, Mr, 
Chairman. My name is WRIGHT PaTMAN, and 
I represent the First ene eee District 
of Texas. I have been serving in Congress 
since 1928. I am a member of the Joint 
Economic Committee, the Small Business 
Committee, and the Banking and Currency 
Committee. 
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I thank the committee for its courtesy in 
hearing me. 

The committee is considering the Presi- 
dent's request for authority to increase the 
“temporary” Federal debt from 6280 billion 
to €288 billion, and to increase the perma- 
nent” debt ceiling from $275 billion to $285 
billion. 

Why is the committee giving such serious 
consideration to this pro to put the 
Federal Government further into debt? 

Obviously, the answer is that the commit- 
toe believes that Increasing the Federal debt 
may have important effects on the American 
people, on the functioning of our economic 
system, and on the value of the dollar. 

I respectfully suggest, however, that the 
way the proposal is put before you, you can- 
not make a sound estimate of what its ef- 
fects will be. You are in the position of a 
man who is handed a loaded gun without a 
salety catch. 

Many different methods can be used for 
increasing the national debt, and the effects 
of the increase will depend upon what meth- 
ods are used. 

Increasing the Federal debt by even the 
best methods is of course, a serious thing. 
It is debt any way you look at it, and what- 
ever amount is outstanding creates an in- 
terest burden on which all of the taxpayers 
must pay, although a relatively few taxpay- 
ers reap substantially all of the benefits of 
these interest payments. 

As a Nation, we have been-repeatedly re- 
miss in our duty to follow methods which 
would keep the debt down, and remiss in our 
duty to pay off some of this debt in periods 
of great prosperity. 

The peak debt of World War I was reached 
in February 1946, when it reached $279 bil- 
lion, Much of that could have been avoided. 
Substantial reductions were made follow- 
ing World War II but with the Korean hos- 
tilities it rose again and was back up to $259 
billion at the end of fiscal 1952. In the 
prosperous years that followed, it was al- 
lowed to rise to $281 billion by the end of 
1955, and it is approximately at that figure 
now. 

The purpose of my appearance is not to 

the authority asked for, but to oppose 
the granting of such authority without safe- 
guards against using this authority in im- 
prudent ways which will have unnecessarily 
bad effects. In my opinion, unless the com- 
mittee adds some needed specifications and 
limitations into the bill, this increase in the 
Federal debt will have enormously bad effects. 

It will be enormously inflationary. In fact, 
a mountain of inflation is involved in this. 

It will add huge and unnecessary interest 
burdens on the taxpayers. 

It will bring about conditions which make 
it unlikely that any substantial amount of 
the debt will be paid off in the future, and 
thus unlikely that the taxpayers will ever 
be relieved of the tremendous Interest burden 
they already carry. 

1 ask, therefore, that the com- 
mittee give most serious consideration to 
putting four specifications and limitations in 
the bill, as follows: 

(1) Require that the securities issued un- 
der the increased debt authority be sold-in- 
sofar, as possible to individuals, corporations, 
and to savings-type institutions; and that 
the portion which can be sold only by the 
creation of new money be sold to the Federal 
Reserve rather than to the commercial banks. 

Now, the reasons for this are quite simple: 

To the extent that additional securities are 
purchased by individuals, by corporations, 
and by savings-type institutions, there will 
be little inflationary effect. 

By savings-type institutions we mean, of 
course, the savings banks, the savings and 
loan associations, the credit unions, the life- 
insurance companies and other such organi- 
gations which, unlike the commercial banks, 
do not create money. 
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The first objective should, therefore, be to 
finance all of the new debt it is possible to 
finance out of savings, both corporate and 
personal. To the extent that the new securi- 
ties can be absorbed out of savings, the ef- 
fect will at least not devalue the dollar. 

Selling the new securities either to the 
Federal Reserve System or to the private 
commercial banks will mean that the pur- 
chasers will create the money with which to 
buy the securities. In either case, the re- 
sult will be inflationary, but there Is at least 
one important difference. The interest pay- 
ments made to the Federal Reserve will auto- 
matically come back to the Treasury, which 
will help to keep the debt down. 

What sense is there in allowing the pri- 
vate commercial banks to create the money 
to buy Government securities, and burdening 
the taxpayers with interest charges on that 
money? The commercial banks perform no 
necessary Service whatever in buying Gov- 
ernment securities. They perform no sery- 
ice in creating money, on the credit of the 
Nation, which the Government cannot per- 
form for itself without burdening the tax- 
payers with interest charges. 

To avoid any misunderstanding, let me 
state, as I have many times before, I am not 
unfriendly to the private banks, The fact 
is, however, that the private banks are the 
most prosperous segment of our economy 
today; they do not need more Government 
subsidies at the expense of the taxpayers. 
So, it seems to me idiotic for the Govern- 
ment to pay these banks to create money 
to purchase Government securities. The 
Government can do this for itself, and for 
the good and justifiable purpose of keeping 
the debt down. 

(3) Require that all securities sold by the 
Treasury be sold on competitive bid. 

The reason for this is also self-evident. 

The Treasury is now selling certain of its 
securities on competitive bid, and it has an 
established machinery for this. Each week 
it sells between a Dillion and $2 billion 
of 91-day bills on the regular Monday Dill 
auction. This auction method leaves no 
question about what money market rates 
are, and no guessing about what interest 
rate must be offered in order to seli the se- 
curities. After the Treasury receives all the 
bids, it knows how much has been bid for, 
and at what prices, and It then decides what 
the highest price is it will pay for the hire 
of the money. 

But in contrast, the issues the 
greater proportion of its securities at fixed 
and predetermined interest rates. In de- 
ciding what arbitrary rates it will fix on 
these securities, the leans heavily 
on the advice which it solicits from the big 
bond dealers and other big purchasers of 
Government securities. Based on the advice 
of interested parties, the Treasury officials 
then make a guess at what the interest rate 
should be. What they are guessing at, pre- 
sumably, is the lowest interest rate which 
they can fix on the securities in order to sell 
them. There is some doubt whether all of 
the Treasury’s guesses In recent years were 
intended to be low, or intended to help bring 
about a general increase in interest rates. 

(2) Prohibit the Treasury from leaving 
any of its funds on deposit with the private 
banks, 

The recent practice of the Treasury Is to 
keep funds on deposit with the private 
banks in amounts ranging from $3 to $6 
billion during the year, not just during this 
administration, but long before this admin- 
istration. Its daily average deposits with the 


private banks throughout the year runs to. 


about 63 ½ billion. The taxpayers are paying 
interest on this $314 billion, while the Treas- 
ury is lending it out, Interest free, to the 
private banks. What do the banks do with 
these funds? They lend them out and draw 
interest on them. So the taxpayers are pay- 
ing Interest on $3'4 billion of debt which 
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benefits only the private banks, and on 
which the banks are making a profit. 

When the leaves its funds on 
deposit with the private banks, there are two 
bad effects: 

(1) The effect is inflationary; by leaving 
its funds in the private banks, instead of 
calling them in the Federal Reserve banks, it 
is adding to the money supply. 

(2) The taxpayers are paying interest on 
money which is Idle, insofar as the Treasury 
is concerned, The money could be used by 
the Treasury to buy in some of its own 
short-term obligations and thus save the 
Interest on these obligations. 

As had been pointed out many times, the 
Treasury is in no position to use funds left 
on deposit with the private banks. The 
Treasury must first call these funds into the 
Federal Reserve banks before it can write 
checks on them to pay its bills. Keeping 
the funds in the private banks Is no con- 
venience to the Treasury. Obviously if the 
Treasury can maintain an average balance 
of 83 ½ billion in deposits with the private 
banks, then the Federal debt is 63 ½ billion 
higher than it need be. 

In any case, the record shows that begin- 
ning in February of 1953, the Treasury has 
engaged in repeated “giveaways.” Time after 
time it has fixed rates so high on new secu- 
rities that the securities were immediately 
reselling in the open market at prices higher 
than the Treasury got for them. 

As I see it, the Treasury has all to lose 
and nothing to gain by guessing what the 
market is. When it guesses too high, it 
burdens the taxpayers with unnecessary in- 
terest charges. But when it guesses too low, 
there is no offset; it does not sell the secu- 
rities; and so has to guess again. 

So issuing securities at fixed prices and at 
fixed interest rates is one more factor which 
makes the Federal debt higher than it need 
be, and one more factor which diverts the 
taxpayers’ money to meet unnecessary inter- 
est charges, rather than going to pay off some 
of the debt. 

(4) Set a fixed precentage by which the 
Federal debt is to be reduced each year. 

For some years now, the debt ceiling has 
been fixed by law. There have becn many 
times when the ceiling had to be raised, of 
course. But we still have a ceiling and go 
through the process of raising it only after 
a specific review of the conditions which re- 
quire raising it, on the theory that this 
tends to hold the debt in check. There is no 
other reason for having a ceiling. If this 
procedure does not serve to check unjustified 
increases in the debt, then the procedure is 
not only worthless to its purpose, it also in- 
volves a waste of time and effort. Few of us 
doubt that having a ceiling fixed by law does 
help to keep the debt in check. 

But this procedure is one sided. If it isa 
good procedure for helping to keep the debt 
from going up, then it should be an equally 
good procedure for helping to bring the debt 
down. A fixed schedule for reducing the 
debt would my opinion help to assure that 
reductions are made in those periods when 
reductions reasonably could be made. 

Certainly, we have got to do something to 
stop this process of mecting each emergency 
by piling new debt on the peak of the pre- 
vious emergency. And the procedure I sug- 
gest is at least worth a try. : 

Furthermore, this seems as good a time as 
any for the committee to write into the law 
a definite schedule for paying off the Federal 
debt. I would suggest a target of 2 percent 
per year. There will, of course, be times 
when no reduction can be made, and an 
exception to the schedule will be asked for 
and granted. But at other times such de- 
ficiencies should be made up. 

As the committee knows, at the begin- 
ning of each year the President submits to 
Congress his Economic Report which sets out 
the Nation’s economic budget for the year 
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ahead. At about the same time the Treasury 
submits a budget which is drawn up in the 
light of the President’s economic budget. 
The Joint Economic Committee makes a care- 
ful review of these budgets and then tries to 
inform the whole Congress what the range of 
economic policies is that can be adopted 
consistently with the President's economic 
budget and with the broad objectives set out 
in the Employment Act of 1946, 

There should then be a definite require- 
ment to review the possibility of reducing 
the Federal debt at this time, along with the 
review of the other elements in the economic 
budget. And there should be a definite re- 
quirement for a fixed reduction within the 
year ahead which can be amended only by a 
specific request and with persuasive reasons 
for amending the requirement. 

Now to summarize, The suggestions which 
I have made are, of course, not new to this 
distinguished committee. 

In February of 1943, the committee was 
then holding hearings on one of the first 
debt-increase bills necessitated by World 
War II. The first year of World War II had 
then just ended. The committee was good 
enough to hear me on that bill, and I then 
urged the main suggestions I am making 
today. 

I urged, first, that the money needed to 
finance the war be raised to the fullest pos- 
sible extent through taxes. And second, I 
urged that to the extent that it was necessary 
to issue interest-bearing debt, this should ali 
be financed from savings, and none with 
bank-created money. In fact, I proposed 
that if it did prove necessary to use any 
bank-created money, then a non-interest- 
bearing security be issued to secure any 
money borrowed either from the commercial 
banks or the Federal Reserve banks. That 
was a long time ago, and I ask the commit- 
tee's indulgence for quoting from my testi- 
mony of February 13, 1943, as follows: 

“The will retire a definite 
amount of the debt each year, thereby re- 
ducing annually any inflationary condition 
that has been brought about because of the 
war, and more effectively retard inflation 
than the present system. 


“INFLATION IS OUR GREATEST DANGER * * * 
* . = > * 


In this emergency, it is necessary that we 
sell all the interest-bearing bonds that we 
can to the public, including corporations who 
have the money to buy them. This is neces- 
sary to retard inflation, and it is very helpful 
to that end. I favor the levying and collec- 
tion of all the taxes it is possible for the peo- 
ple to pay, in order to reduce the national 
debt as much as possible each year. After 
the Government has collected all the taxes 
it can collect, and has sold all the bonds to 
the public that can be sold, there will remain 
50 percent or more of the funds to be raised 
which must be obtained from the Federal 
Reserve banks or the privately owned 14,000 
commercial banks of the country that accept 
deposits, or from both. 

“It is this money that must be obtained 
from the Federal Reserve banks and the com- 
mercial banks that I insist can be secured by 
the Government without an annual interest 
charge“ (hearings before the Committee on 
Ways and Means, House of Representatives, 
on Debt Limit of the United States, Jan. 29, 
and Feb. 13, 1943, 78th Cong., Ist sess., pp. 
36, 39). 

In the calendar year then just completed, 
1942, we paid interest charges of $1.5 billion 
for carrying the Federal debt then in exist- 
ence. The Federal debt had recently risen to 
a high of $108 billion, and the bill then 
before the committee was one to increase it 
to $122 billion. 

Last year, 17 years later, the interest 
charges on the Federal debt had Jumped to 
$7.6 billion, and the debt is now nearing 
$280 billion. 
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In the meanwhile, commercial banks have 
acquired huge amounts of Federal securities, 
and the inflation which seemed to me to be 
our greatest danger in.1943 has greatly un- 
dermined the value of the dollar. 

Again, 6 months ago, on January 17 of this 
year, this distinguished committee was again 
considering a bill to make what was called a 
temporary increase in the debt ceiling, 
amounting to $5 billion. At that time, the 
committee was good enough to hear me make 
these same suggestions again. I pointed out, 
for example, that, if the $5 billion of new 
securities were purchased by the Federal Re- 
serve, the interest savings to the Govern- 
ment would amount to $163 million a year. 

I appreciate that the committee in its wis- 
dom did not adopt these suggestions, but 
may I call attention to some of the events 
which have taken place since that time? 

Since January of this year, the Federal 
Reserve has reduced required reserves of 
member banks sufficiently to allow those 
banks to create, free of charge, $9 billion of 
new money, And these banks have increased 
their holdings of Federal securities enor- 
mously. Since the end of January, the 
weekly reporting member banks of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System alone have increased 
their holdings of Federal securities by $6 
billion, 

Yet the Federal Reserve had in its surplus 
reserve account at the beginning of this year 
some $800 million. These funds were idle 
and unused then; they are idle and un- 
used now, $800 million. There is no con- 
ceivable need which could arise in the Fed- 
eral Reserve System for these idle and un- 
used funds. This money should be used now 
to pay on our huge national debt. 

Finally, it may be of incidental interest 
that, even in this period of recession, with 
between 5 and 6 million unemployed, the 
consumer price index has continued to ad- 
vance, and was still advancing as of the last 
report we had. 

I appreciate the committee's extreme 
courtesy in hearing and listening to these 
suggestions from me again. I do hope that 
the committee will again give serious con- 
sideration to them. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, with your permission, 
I would just like to invite your attention to 
the Federal Reserve Bulletin which came out 
this morning. On page 816, you will notice 
that the country banks—there are 6,051 
country banks in the Nation, and they have 
capital of $54 billion—increased their hold- 
ings of Government securities in the past 
year by only a quarter of a billion dollars, or 
$250 million. ` 

Now, then, compare that with the Reserve- 
city banks whose reserves were reduced, 
which reductions gave them free reserves 
upon which they could expand $6 to 81. 
Their holdings of Government securities in- 
creased from $16.8 billion to $19.8 billion 
in the same length of time, although they 
have approximately the same capital as the 
country banks. These 281 Reserve city banks 
have the same total capital as the 6,000 
country banks. 

Further, the 14 Chicago banks, central 
reserve city banks, increased their holdings 
of Government securities. Having been 
been given free reserves by the Federal Re- 
serve, these banks used them to buy Govern- 
ment securities; they increased their hold- 
ings from $1.8 billion to $2.4 billion. These 
banks have only 15 percent of the capital of 
all of the country banks, but they increased 
their holdings of Government bonds twice as 
much the past year. 

There is one other illustration. The New 
York City banks, central reserve city banks, 
18 of them, have a capital savings equal to 
about 60 percent of all the 6,000 country 
banks, but they increased their holdings of 
Government securities from $5.7 billion to 
$7.5 billion, an increase of 62 billion, or 8 
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times as much as the increase of the country 
banks. 

In other words, reserves were given to the 
central reserve city banks, and to the Reserve 
city banks, free of charge, costing them 
nothing, and they used these to buy our 
Government securities, and we pay interest 
on these. 

Thank you very kindly. 

The CHAIRMAN, Mr. Parman, we thank you 
for coming to the committee, and again giv- 
ing us the benefit of your thinking on this 
matter. 

Are there any questions of Mr. Par ax? 

Thank you, Mr. ParmMan. 

Are there any questions of the Secretary 
and the Director? 

Mr. Byrnes. First, I wonder, Mr. Secretary, 
if you could furnish us with your comments 
on the four restrictive proposals contained in 
Mr. PATMAN's statement, not at this point, 
but I mean if you could furnish us with a 
statement with respect to those four points 
that he made. 

Secretary ANDERSON, I will be glad to, Mr. 
BYRNES. 

(The Secretary's comments are as follows:) 
“LIMITATIONS THAT REPRESENTATIVE WRIGHT 

PATMAN WISHED TO ADD TO THE LEGISLATION 

INCREASING THE PUBLIC DEBT LIMIT, JULY 

30, 1958 


“1, Require that the securities issued under 
the increased debt authority be sold inso- 
far as possible to individuals, tions, 
and to savings-type institutions; and that 
the portion which can be sold only by the 
creation of new money be sold to the Fed- 
rated 3 rather than to the commercial 

n 


“The Treasury has at all times attempted, 
within the framework of economic condi- 
tions, to secure as large an ownership of the 
public debt by individuals, corporations, sav- 
ings institutions, and other nonbank inves- 
tors as possible and has tried to limit the 
participation of the banking system in the 
issuance of new public-debt securities. 
However, to require that securities not sold 
to nonbank investors be issued only to Fed- 
eral Reserve banks and not to commercial 
banks is to substitute high-powered infia- 
tionary dollars for low-powered dollars. 
Every dollar of Federal securities acquired by 
the Federal Reserve banks provides reserves 
of an equal amount to the commercial bank- 
ing system and this in turn forms the base 
for a multiple expansion of credit of about 
six times that amount. 

“2, Prohibit the Treasury from leaving any 
of its funds on deposit with the private 
banks 
“The Treasury over the years has found 

that it is able to offset the impact of heavy 


‘seasonal tax collections and the proceeds of 


new security issues by leaving on deposit in 
the private banks as much as possible of its 
collections and making calls on these deposits 
only to the extent that funds are needed in 
the Federal Reserve banks to meet regular 
Treasury expenditures. To have funds 
transferred immediately to the Federal Re- 
serve banks would create serious problems in 
the money market as large sums were drained 
from the private banks into the Federal 
Reserve banks, Such transfers have the 
effect of shrinking bank reserves. In prac- 
tice the tax and loan account balances of 
individual banks fluctuate widely. Because 
such balances remain in the private banks 
only a short time they must also be invested 
only in highly liquid and low-ylelding 
securities. 

“A further point should be made that the 
balances held by the banks are not free of 
any costs to the banks. True, they can be 
invested and the banks do earn money on 
these balances until the calls are made for 
transfer of these funds to the Federal Reserve 
banks. But the commercial banks are also 
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performing numerous services for the Gov- 
ernment for which they are not otherwise 
paid: the sale and issuance of US. 
savings bonds; the handling of withholding 
social-security and excise-tax deposits; the 
furnishing of confidential information to the 
Internal Revenue Service regarding large 
currency transactions and interest payments; 
issuance of bank drafts and the cashing of 
Treasury checks. Beyond these services and 
perhaps the most important of all are the 
functions performed by the commercial 
banks in the Government securities market. 
Their own buying and selling contributes 
greatly to the creation of an efficient market. 
In the distribution of about $50 billion of 
certificates, notes, and bonds each year plus 
$14 billion of weekly bilis the commercial 
banks are of considerable help to the Treas- 
ury in securing a quick and effective market 
response, All this is done without the pay- 
ment of commissions as is commonly done 
for corporate and municipal issues. If it 
were not for the earnings banks make on the 
balances that are left with the banks until 
needed the Treasury would quite likely have 
to pay certain service charges to the banks 
for the work performed for the Government. 


3, Require that all securities sold by the 
Treasury be sold on competitive bid 
“Basically the Treasury needs a good deal 
of flexibility in the management of a public 
debt of over $275 billion. For each new 
issue, the Treasury has to evaluate the needs 
of the Treasury for funds, the state of the 
economy, and conditions in the money mar- 
ket before deciding on what type of issue 
should be offered either on a refunding or 
for new money. Each issue has to be care- 
fully analyzed and no fixed formula can be 
determined in advance. Considering these 
factors, the Treasury has found it practicable 
over the years to offer a wide variety of secu- 
rities to meet changing conditions and to 
secure a widespread distribution of the pub- 
Me debt. The auction device of selling secu- 
rities on competitive bid has a number of 
useful features, particularly in the issuance 
of short-term Treasury securities and has 
been and is used regularly. However, the 
device is suitable only for a sophisticated 
market and if it had to be used for all 
securities it would seriously interfer with 
the Treasury's objettive of encouraging a 
widespread ownership of the public debt. 
The effect of this provision would be to im- 
pose an undesirable inflexibility upon the 
Secretary of the Treasury in carrying out 
his public-debt functions. 
“4, Set a fized percentage by which the Fed- 
eral debt is to be reduced each year 


“Legislation such as suggested here has 
a certain appeal but really does not get down 
to fundamentals. Regardless of what is 
enacted into law, the debt can be reduced 
only when there is an excess of receipts over 
ex tures, Thus to set a specific annual 
rate of reduction does not meet the problem. 
Consideration of a reduction in the public- 
debt limit is appropriate only when a sur- 
plus of receipts over expenditures is evident 
in the foreseeable future and when it is con- 
sistent with the then existing economic 
conditions." 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, let me recall some 
highlights in the trend of interest rates in 
recent years. As I have indicated, during 
World War II when inflationary pressures 
were at their greatest, the Federal Govern- 
ment was able for a period of 6 years, 1942 
1947, to hold the average rate of interest 
paid on the Federal debt at less than 2 per- 
cent, Since that time, the average com- 
puted rates have increased steadily and 
sharply, and in 1960 average 3.2 percent. 

With your permission, Mr, Chairman, I in- 
clude herein a tabulation showing the aver- 
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age computed interest rate on the Federal 
debt, together with the average on total 
public and private debt, for the period 1933- 
60. N 


And in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me 
say that we must support this request for an 
increase in the debt limit—for not to do so 
would be to assume the position of the dema- 
gog who would yote for all appropriation 
bills but would vote against all taxes. I 
hasten to remind the committee, however, 
that for 12 years, from 1939 when the war 
emergency period commenced, until 1951, no 
obligation issued by the Government bore an 
interest rate in excess of 2½ percent, and no 
bonds fell below par. Under the law, the 
Secretary of the Treasury fixes the Interest 
rate on all long-term obligations. The Fed- 
eral Reserve can establish and hold any 
interest rate on Government obligations it 
desires. There is nothing wrong with our 
budget and the high interest burden the 
Government bears that the Federal Reserve 
System could not correct with a sincere de- 
sire to do so translated into action. 

Thank you very kindly. 


Computed interest rates on total public and 
private debt, total Federai debt, and total 
private debt, 1933-60 


Interest - 
rates on Interest Interest 
3 total rates on rates ou 
Year publicand)| Federal private 
private debt debt 
debt (pereent) | (percent) 
(percent) 
1.6 3.310 4.933 
4.579 3. 096 4. 904 
4.326 2.575 4.846 
4.102 2.447 4.740 
4.190 2. 667 4.721 
4.012 2, 433 4,015 
4.00% 2.436 4.674 
3.968 2.501 4.53% 
3.729 2. 087 4.374 
3.128 1. 706 3.917 
2.611 1.601 3. 502 
2.315 1. 481 3.332 
2.302 1:567 3.414 
2470 1.847 3.477 
2.811 1.930 3.560 
2.735 2029 3. 800 
2.879 2141 3.722 
2.048 2.179 3. 706 
3. 007 2.235 3. 753 
3.115 2. 289 3. 862 
3.208 2.335 4.058 
3.300 2.359 4.210 
3 440 2,302 4,238 
3. 440 2. 622 4.470 
3.854 2.775 4.784 
3.070 2.620 4.871 
4.231 2.912 5.085 
4.470 3,203 5.273 


Gold Goes Down, Down 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 1, 1962 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Gold Goes Down, Down,” writ- 
ten by Henry J. Taylor. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Gol Gors Down, Down 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 
In the world’s cold, slow-motion appraisal 


of what is happening here, away goes more 
of the Nation's gold—nearly a billion more 


June 1 


since the President first announced his pro- 
grams. 

The President can stop this, and the world 
catastrophe it implies. But he can never, 
never stop it so long as he keeps his present 
White House advisers and believes as he 
does. 

On May 9, after dropping week by week, 
our gold reserve fell to another 22-year low. 
Instead of improving the grave gold problem 
he inherited, the President has turned it 
into a gold crisis. And gold withdrawals, 
following Mr. Kennedy’s tragic smash at 
business confidence by his methods in the 
steel affair, have now dropped our reserves 
to less than $16.5 billion. 

Even so, and hardly known to the public 
because it is obscured by economic jargon, 
not one penny at Fort Knox any longer be- 
longs to the United States. We owe foreign- 
ers every ounce of it—and $1.5 billion be- 
sides—in $18 billion net short-term claims, 
payable in gold. Our entire currency reserve 
required by law ($11.5 billion), our free 
gold,“ and more, is mortgaged to world cred- 
itors now calling on us steadily to pay them 
in gold as they see our dollars become dol- 
larettes. 

There will be rallies, but by common con- 
sent our monetary stopgaps are merely tac- 
tical, and the required U.S. correctives also 
go far boyond increasing America’s exports. 
The worldwide doubt about the dollar can 
be overcome only by a balanced budget, a 
favorable balance of international payments, 
and a systematic reduction in the national 
debt. The U.S, Treasury is merely a cash 

. Its officials have no control over 
international confidence if the Nation's boss 
takes more money out of the till than the 
people put in. 

Nevertheless, the White House advisers are 
all cut out of the same cloth, and here enters 
Prof. Walter W. Heller, chairman of the 
President's Council of Economic Advisers, 
busting onto the Nation's TV screens. Dr, 
Heller, like the President himself and every- 
one of them, has never had to meet a payroll 
in his life or succeed in any productive 
enterprise for a single day. 

Is Dr. Heller concerned about how wisely 
he and the President are tackling things? 
Not at all, Gleeful as a Boy Scout at a jam- 
boree, Dr. Heller explained that, in fact, the 
Government isn’t spending enough. The 
budget does not need balancing,” he stated, 
This danger, along with the national debt, is 
a “myth.” As for the interest burden, oh, 
well, we're rich.“ Who is rich? 

Dr. Heller has urged the President to boost 
the national debt ceiling again, to $308 bil- 
lion, and the President will ask Congress to 
do so next month. Yet in only April's first 
3 weeks the interest bill on our present debt 
was $289 million—$14 million a day. 

Dr. Heller helped the President estimate 
his budget surplus as $1.5 billion, a piece of 
nonsense which captured the headlines of 
the country. Instead, the monthly Treasury 
statement for only the first 7 months of the 
fiscal year shows a deficit of $9.4 billion. Dr. 
Heller forecast “income keeping pace with 
expenditures.” Yet so far this year the Gov- 
ernment has taken in §74 billion and paid 
out $86 billion. 

Dr. Heller has been dead wrong on every 
major financial calculation he has made 
since he entered the White House, as has the 
President himself. Thus, Mr. Kennedy will 
earn the profound thanks of our great Na- 
tion and the free world by abandoning such 
White House advisers and making the hard 
turn to thrift and prudence that the world 
demands if he is to save our dollar. 


1962 


George Sokolsky Praises Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr.’s, Examination of the 
Failure of World Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
1 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, a dis- 
cussion of “The Failure of World Com- 
munism,” by Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., 
which has been described as ‘‘an unusu- 
ally profound statement” by the Colum- 
nist George E. Sokolsky, appears in the 
May 19, 1962, issue of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. 

I am- pleased to insert at this point in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the text of 
Mr. Sokolsky’s column, “Schlesinger on 
Communism,” which appears in the May 
22, 1962, issue of the Washington Post: 

SCHLESINGER ON COMMUNISM 


(By George E. Sokolsky) 

The Kennedy administration represents the 
thought processes of a generation which may 
be referred to as post-World War II. To this 
generation, the great depression is not an 
experience, but history. Its sociological 
consequences are fairly measurable by now. 

One of the philosophers of this post- 
World War II generation is Arthur Schlesin- 
ger, Jr., a Harvard professor, whose knowledge 
of American history is extensive and whose 
works have brought to him many friends and 
enemies. He is currently one of President 
Kennedy’s principal advisers. 

He has written an article for the Satur- 
day Evening Post entitled The Failure of 
World Communism,” It is not only an un- 
usually profound statement of the case but 
discloses, in no small measure, the thinking 
of the Kennedy administration. 

The New Deal was a violent social change, 
attempting by one swoop to overcome three 
centuries of economic and social habit in 
this country. It moved fast and with un- 
needed roughness. It was not socialistic, but 
it lost an understanding of the processes 
and goals of capitalism. 

The Eisenhower administration was a 
standstill concept of government. 

The Kennedy administration has adopted 
a moderate course, an avoidance of extremes, 
It has accepted the ills which it has in- 
herited as involving unavoidable tasks but 
it fears absolute commitments which imperil 
national existence. 

Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., finds that the So- 
viet Government has betrayed the idealism 
of the Communist movement. As a histo- 
rian, he must know that this is not unusual 
because the relationship between thought 
and action is remote. 

Schlesinger holds that world communism 
has been a failure. 

He says: Marz rested his case for the 
inevitability of Communist triumph on the 
theory that capitalism contained the seeds 
of its own destruction. He argued that the 
capitalist economy generated inexorable 
inner tendencles— contradiottions — which 
would infallibly bring about its downfall. 
One inexorable tendency was the increas- 
ing wealth of the rich and the increasing pov- 
erty of the poor. Another was the increasing 
frequency and severity of economic crisis. 
Together these tendencies would infallibly 
carry society to a point of revolutionary ‘ripe- 
ness’ when the proletariat would rise in its 
¥ ruth, overthrow the possessing classes and 
install a classless society. Marx saw no way 
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M. of denying this process, because that capital- 


ist state could never be anything but the ex- 
ecutive committee of the capitalist class. 

“This was Marx's fatal error. The capital- 
ist state in developed societies, far from 
being the helpless instrument of the possess- 
ing class, has become the means by which 
other groups in society have redressed the 
balance of social power * * * the liberal 
democratic state has accomplished two things 
in particular. It has brought about a 
redistribution of wealth which has defeated 
Marx's prediction of progressive immiseriza- 
tion, and it has brought about an economic 
stabilization which has defeated Marx's pre- 
diction of ever-worsening economic crisis. 
What the democratic parties of the developed 
nations have done, in short, has been to 
use the state to force capitalism to do what 
both the classical capitalists and the classical 
Marxists declared was impossible: to control 
the business cycle and to reapportion in- 
come in favor of those whom Jackson called 
the ‘humble members of society.“ 

I cannot here quote the whole of Schle- 
singer’s article but I must say that it is an 
invaluable Index to the ideals of the Ken- 
nedy administration. 

THE FAILURE OF WORLD COMMUNISM 


Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to insert 
at this point in the REcorp the complete 
text of Mr. Schlesinger's article. I 
should also like to call attention to the 
fact that, as the Saturday Evening Post 
indicates, Mr. Schlesinger’s article, as 
a statement of liberalism’s role in refut- 
ing the claims of Marx, makes a valuable 
companion piece to Harold H. Martin's 
article on the decline of the American 
Communist Party,” which appears in the 
same issue of this journal. 

The text of Mr. Schlesinger’s article 
follows: 

THE FAILURE OF WORLD COMMUNISM 
(By Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr.) 

The autumn and winter of 1948-49 was a 
moment of transition in the postwar history 
of American liberalism—a moment when the 
liberal community was engaged in the double 
task of redefining its attitude toward the 
phenomenon of communism and, partly in 
consequence, of reconstructing the bases of 
liberal political philosophy. 

In the years since, the process of redefi- 
nition has been completed: I believe that 
all American liberals recognize today that 
liberalism has nothing in common with 
communism, either as to means or as to 
ends. 

As for the process of reconstruction, this 
is by its nature continuous: If liberalism 
should ever harden into ideology, then, like 
all ideologies, it would be overwhelmed by 
the turbulence and unpredictability of his- 
tory—especially in an age when science and 
technology have made the velocity of history 
so much greater than ever before. The con- 
tinulng enterprise of reconstruction has con- 
sequently brought new phases of lberal 
thought to the forefront in the past 13 years. 

IDEALISM BETRAYED 


So far as communism is concerned, in 
the confused years immediately, after the 
end of the Second World War, and in spite 
of Stalin's notable record in the 1930's of 
internal terror and international betrayal, 
the Soviet Union retained for some people 
traces of the idealistic fervor of the Russian 
Revolution. By 1962 it seems safe to say 
that postwar Soviet policy has e hed 
any remaining elements of idealism in the 
Communist appeal. No one with any knowl- 
edge. of history can believe in the Soviet 
Union on the supposition that Communist 
victory would usher in a generous and bene- 
ficient society. Where people believe in the 
Soviet Union today, it is on quite other 
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grounds: It is basically because they are 
persuaded that, whether they like it or not, 
communism is going to win, and that they 
had therefore better make their terms with 
a Communist world. The essence of con- 
temporary Soviet policy is to enhance this 
impression of the inevitability of Communist 
triumph, to employ every resource of science 
and politics to identify communism with the 
future and to convince people everywhere 
that they must accept the necessity of com- 
munism or face the certainty of obliteration. 
They have addressed this policy especially 
to the southern half of the world, where the 
awakening of underdeveloped countries from 
centuries of oblivion is discharging new and 
incalculable energies into human society. 
OBSOLESCENCE OF COMMUNISM 


The irony is that the very eagerness with 
which intellectuals in emergent nations of- 
ten embrace communism itself suggests that 
communism is not the wave of the future 
and is, if it is anything, a passing stage to 
which some may temporarily turn in the 
quest for modernity. Where Marx portrayed 
communism as the fulfillment of the process 
of modernization, history seems abundantly 
to show that, if the world avoids thermo- 
nuclear suicide, the modernization process, 
contrary to Marxist phophecy, will vindicate 
the mixed society and render communism 
obsolete. - 

The Marxist contention has been (a) that 
capitalism is the predestined casualty of the 
modernization process and (b) that com- 
munism is its predestined culmination. In 
these terms communism has boasted the cer- 
tification of history. But history quite 
plainly refutes the Communist case. It 
shows (a) that the mixed society, as it mod- 
ernizes itself, can overcome the internal 
contradictions which in Marx’s view doomed 
it to destruction and (b) that communism 
is historically a function of the prefatory 
rather than the concluding stages of the 
modernization process. 

Marx rested his case for the inevitability 
of Communist triumph on the theory that 
capitalism contained the seeds of its own 
destruction. He argued that the capitalist 
economy generated inexorable inner tend- 
encies—contradictions—which would in- 
fallibly bring about its downfall. One inex- 
orable tendency was the increasing wealth 
of the rich and the increasing poverty of 
the poor. Another was the increasing fre- 
quency and severity of economic crisis. To- 
gether these tendencies would infallibly 
carry society to a point of revolutionary 
ripeness when the proletariat would rise in 
its wrath, overthrow the classes 
and install a classless society. Marx saw no 
way of denying this process, because that 
capitalist state could never be anything but 
the executive committee of the capitalist 
class. 

This was Marx's fatal error. The capitalist 
state in developed societies, far from being 
the helpless instrument of the possessing 
class, has become the means by which other 
groups in society have redressed the balance 
of social power against those whom Hamil- 
ton called the rich and well-born. This has 
been true in the United States, for example, 
since the age of Jackson. The liberal demo- 
cratic state has accomplished two things in 
particular, It has brought about a redis- 
tribution of wealth which has defeated 
Marx's prediction of progressive immiseriza- 
tion, and it has brought about an economic 
stabilization which has defeated Marx's pre- 
diction of ever-worsening economic crisis. 
What the demorcratic parties of the devel- 
oped nations have done, in short, has been 
to use the state to force capitalism to do 
what both the classical capitalists and the 
classical Marxists declared was impossible: 
to control the business cycle and to reap- 
portion income in favor of those whom Jack- 
son called the humble members of society. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF LIBERALISM 


The champions of the affirmative state, in 
their determination to avert Marxist revolu- 
tion, had to fight conservatism at every step 
along the way. Nonetheless, they per- 
severed; and the 20th century in America 
and Great Britain saw the rejection of 
latasez-faire, the subjugation of the business 
cycle, the drowning of revolution In à torrent 
of consumer goods, and the establishment of 
the “affluent society." The revolutionary 
fires within capitalism, lighted by the great 
industrialists in the 19th century, were put 
out in the 20th by the triumphs of industry— 
and by the liberal politicians, by Theodore 
Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson and Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. Such men ignored the 
dogmatists, the philosophers of either/or, 
and created the mixed society. Both classt- 
cal socialism and classical capitalism were 
products of the 19th century, and their day 
is over. As a result, capitalism can no 
longer be relled upon to dig its own grave; 
and communism, if it ever comes to devel- 
oped countries, will come, not as a conse- 
quence of social evolution, but only on the 
bayonets of the Red army. 

At the same time, history has thrown 
sharp light on the actual function of com- 
munism. Marx, regarding- communism as 
the climax of the development process, 
prophesied that it would come first in the 
most-developed nations. On the contrary, 
it has come to nations in the early phases 
of development, like Russia and China; and 
it has appealed to activists in such nations 
precisely because they see it as the means 
of rapid and effective modernization. In- 
stead of being the culmination of the mod- 
ernization effort, communism would seem to 
be a form of social organization to which 
some countries aspiring to development have 
resorted in the hope of speeding the pace of 
modernization. We do not know what will 
happen to communism in a Communist state 
which achieves full development; but, if it 
should then survive in anything like its 
present form, it would be because of the e- 
ciency of its apparatus of control and terror, 
not because it is the natural organizational 
expression of the institutions of affluence. 

History thus shows plainly that commu- 
nism is not the form of social organization 
toward which all societies are trresistibly 
evolving. Rather it is a phenomenon of the 
transition from stagnation to development, a 
“disease” (in Walt Rostow's phrase) of the 
modernization process, Democratic, regu- 
lated capitalism—the mixed society—will be 
far more capable of coping with the long- 
term consequences of modernization. “The 
wave of the future,” Walter Lippmann has 
well said, “is not Communist domination of 
the world. The wave of the future is social 
reform and social revolution driving us to- 
ward the goal of national independence and 
equality of personal status.” 

AFFLUENCE IS NOT ENOUGH 


If this Is so, it emphasizes more than ever 
the need to keep abreast of history in our 
own social ideas and programs. We are all 
indebted to J. K. Galbraith for his demon- 
stration that the affluent society compels 
a sweeping reconsideration of social and 
economic policies. The problems of the New 
Deal were essentially quantitative—problems 
of meeting stark human needs for food, 
clothing, shelter and employment. Most of 
these needs are now effectively met for most 
Americans; but a sense of spiritual dis- 
quietude remains nevertheless. A full din- 
ner pall turns out to be something less than 
the promised land. The final lesson of the 
affluent society is surely that affluence is not 
enough—that solving the quantitative prob- 
lems of living only increases the importance 
of the quality of the life lived. These quali- 
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tative problems seem next on the American 


+ agenda. 


The qualitative aspects of life are only 
marginally within the reach of government. 
Yet public policy surely has its cbntribution 
to make to the elevation of American civiliza- 

>tion. “The great object of the institution of 

civil government,” said John Quincy Adams 
in his first message to Congress, “is the 
improvement of the condition of those who 
are parties to the social compact, and no 
government, in whatever form constituted, 
can accomplish the lawful end of its insti- 
tution but In proportion as it improves the 
condition of those over whom it is estab- 
lished. * * * Moral, political, intellectual 
improvement are duties assigned by the Au- 
thor of Our Existence to social no less than 
to individual man. For the fulfillment of 
those duties governments are invested with 
power, and to the attainment of the end— 
the progressive improvement of the condi- 
tion of the governed—the exercise of dele- 
gated powers is a duty as sacred and indis- 
pensable as the usurpation of powers not 
granted is criminal and odious.” 

A central issue of contemporary domestic 
policy is a variation on the question which 
concerned Adams—that Is, the question of 
the balance between the amount of our na- 
tlonal wealth we reserve for private satis- 
faction and the amount we dedicate to 
public need. In the thirties “recovery” was 
the catchword of our national economic phi- 
losophy; in the forties, “full employment”; 
in the fifties, “economic growth”; in the fu- 
ture it is likely to become “allocation of re- 
sources.” No one would argue that steering 
more resources into the public sector would 
cure the spiritual auments of the affluent so- 
ciety; but it seems possible that the resulting 
improvements in opportunities in education, 
medical care, social welfare, community plan- 
ning, culture and the arts will improve the 
chances for the individual to win his own 
spiritual fulfillment. 


THE TROUBLE WITH IDEOLOGY 


The impending shift from quantitative to 
qualitative liberalism emphasizes once again 
the hazards Involved in the degeneration of 
liberallsm into ideology. By tradition Amer- 
ican liberalism is humane, experimental and 
Pragmatic; it has no sense of messianic mis- 
sion and no faith that all problems have final 
solutions. It assumes that freedom implies 
conflict. It agrees with Madison, in the 10th 
Federalist, that the competition among eco- 
nomic interests is inherent in a free so- 
ciety. It also agrees with George Bancroft, 
who wrote: “The feud between the capitalist 
and laborer, the house of Have and the 
house of Want, is as old as social union and 
can never be entirely quieted; but he who 
will act with moderation, prefer fact to 
theory, and remembers that everything in the 
world is relative and not absolute, will see 
that the violence of the contest may be 
stilled.” 

Its empirical temper means that Amer- 
ican liberalism stands in sharp contrast to 
the millennial nostalgia which still char- 
acterizes both the American right and the 
European left—the notion that the day will 
come when all conflict will pass, when Satan 
will be cast into the lake of fire and brim- 
stone, and mankind will behold a new heaven 
and a new earth. José Figueres, the Latin 
American patriot, calls his finca in the Costa 
Rican uplands “La Lucha San Fin”—the 
struggle without end. Freedom is insepara- 
ble from struggle; and freedom, as Brandeis 
said, is the great developer; it is both the 
means employed and the end attained. This, 
I believe, states the essence of the progressive 
hope—this and the understanding that the 
struggle itself offers not only better oppor- 
tunities for others but also a measure of ful- 
fillment for oneself. 
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OP WASHINGTON 
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Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 
Honorable Clarence D. Martin, Jr., Un- 
der Secretary of Commerce for Trans- 
portation, made an excellent speech be- 
fore the 177th meeting of the Columbia 
Basin Interagency Committee on Mon- 
day, May 21, 1962, at the University of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash. He dis- 
cusses in a highly informative way the 
President's recent national transporta- 
tion message and its impact on the econ- 
omy of the Pacific Northwest. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the speech printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION POLICIES AND THE 

ECONOMY OF THE Paciric NORTHWEST 


Thank you for the opportunity to come 
home. It makes little difference that Im 
physically in the other Washington, or Cali- 
fornia or any other location, this Washington 
is home and always will be. 

I also admit to indulging in pleasant rec- 
ollection in thinking about the economic 
and Industrial development of the Pacific 
Northwest the main theme of your meeting. 
This development, spectacular in the past 
and just as promising In the future, was the 
uppermost factor in the mind of my father 
when he was Governor during one of the 
most trying periods in the history of this 
area. It is pleasant now to look at the 
Columbia River Basin, its transportation fa- 
cilities and its closely related economic and 
industrial complex and reflect proudly that 
my father made his contribution. 

But the progress of the past, never easily 
won, now is the platform upon which we 
stand. And progress in the future is our 
goal, 

Because of my strong emotional and physi- 
cal ties with the Pacific Northwest, I am 
talking with you today as two persons, One 
of them is closely associated with you as 
members of the Columbia Basin Inter-Agency 
Committee, It represents your ambitions, 
your wishes, your determined drive to achieve 
for this area the soclal and economic bene- 
fits it so richly deserves, The other person 
represents the Federal Government and spe- 
cifically it represents the Federal Govern- 
ment in the fleld of transportation. It is 
most pleasant that the positions of these 
two persons are largely compatible. 

The economic and industrial development 
we all want to achieve, with its personal and 
public rewards and its contribution to the 
Nation's social and economic well-being, is 
@ continuing Interest of the Commerce De- 
partment. That is the reason we partici- 
pate in your organization and why we 
strongly support your development plans 
that are in the overall public Interest. 

In a rapidly expanding and economically 
developing area such as this, it is tmpossible 
to separate the factors which contribute to 
its Its rich natural resources 
wouldn't be nearly as valuable without the 
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Columbia River. Power and irrigation also 
flow from this natural resource. But the 
river wouldn't be nearly as valuable without 
the improvements that have and will be 
made. The power wouldn't exist without 
the need and the industrial complexes it 
spawns provide part of the means for our 
ultimate goal—the well-being of all of our 
people. 

If there is any one item which ties to- 
gether this package of God-given benefits 
and the fruits of human labor, initiative, 
and vision, it is transportation—transporta- 
tion of people and transportation of goods, 
transportation of power, water, lumber, min- 

eral resources, agricultural products, and 
manufactured articles. 

Transportation is tied closely to the Co- 
lumbia River Basin, its connection with the 
sea and its connections with the rail and 
highway avenues of commerce. 

The Columbia and its tributarics are being 
utilized more and more as the work on im- 
proving facilities permit navigation farther 
into the interior. The new Ice Harbor Dam 
extended navigation 850 miles at a single 
stroke, This not only embraces the inland 
areas, but the coastal plain as well. The 
inland communities and their counterparts 
on the edge of the sea both will prosper as 
they combine their efforts in reaching the 
distant markets of the world. 

The Ice Harbor facility is completed. But 
there are others to come. One important one 
is under study right now. It proposes an 
improvement on the Columbia below Van- 
couver and Portland which would provide a 
channel for ocean-golng vessels now limited 
to the lower Columbia ports. The Commerce 
Department favors this proposal to provide 
& 600-foot channel, 40 feet deep. 

President Kennedy, in his special trans- 
portation message to Congress last month, 
committed the administration to the con- 
tinued responsibility of the Government to 
maintain and improve our system of inland 
waterways. The Federal Government's in- 
vestment already is more than 82 billion and 
it spends about $70 million annually for 
maintaining the system. More investment 
is needed and will be made. Maintenance 
costs likely will increase. 

But every indication is that the invest- 
ment will be worth it, Inland waterway 
traffic growth is one of the brightest pictures 
in the transportation field—particularly in 
water transportation, There has been a 
three fold increase in Inland waterway traf- 
fic since World War It and we believe the 
long-range outlook is good despite some 
troublesome competitive problems. 

But no matter how closely you are tied 
to the Columbia River, it is to your overall 
benefit that inland waterway transportation 
be treated equally with all other forms and 
modes—no better, no worse. It was for that 
reason that President Kennedy asked that a 
2-cent-per-gallon tax be imposed on all fuel 
used on such waterways. No one likes new 
taxes, or increased taxes, but the capital in- 
vestment requirements, maintenance costs, 
the necessity for equal treatment and equal 
opportunity makes it imperative that this 
tax be applied. It was for the same prin- 
ciple of equal opportunity and equal treat- 
ment that President Kennedy asked Congress 
to elther exempt bulk commodities from reg- 
ulation by all carriers or impose it on water 
carriers who now are not covered by Inter- 
state Commerce Commission rate regula- 
tion, 


We recognize that the request for a change 
in the bulk commodity exemption is im- 
portant to you. In 1960, when more than 
22 million tons of traffic moved over the 
Columbia River system, an overwhelming 
proportion of the total freight was exempted 
bulk cargo. Rafted logs accounted for about 
one-fifth of total tonnage and practically 
all of the vessel traffic handled grain and 
petroleum products. 
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Frankly, the President would prefer ex- 
tending this exemption to all other carriers. 
But he offered the option so that the over- 
riding principle of equal competitive op- 
portunity could be achieved. 

Equal opportunity and equal responsi- 
bility are essential ingredients in the kind of 
transportation this Nation needs and, we 
belleve, is determined to achleve. 

The uncoordinated and unequal way in 
which all levels of government have regu- 
lated, administered and promoted the var- 
fous modes of transportation simply isn't 
good enough to meet the dynamic needs of 
efficiency and economy which are vitally im- 
portant in this age of scientific and tech- 
nological revolution. 

Partial proof of this lies no deeper than 
the fact that severe problems are adversely 
affecting our national transportation sys- 
tem—from individual companies to entire 
modes—at a time when the overall economy 
of the country is good. 

As we prepare to celebrate National Mari- 
time Day tomorrow, it would be a pleasant 
duty to report to you that the picture for 
all water transportation is as bright as we 
believe it to be for our inland waterways 
system. But we can't. 

National Maritime Day is an occasion to 
reflect upon the hopes, aspirations and the 
future outlook of our American merchant 
marine. The outlook necessarily must be 
based in part on where we are now. This 
position doesn’t move one to optimism. Our 
foreign trade fleet has declined in actual 
numbers. It is carrying a smaller percen- 
tage of total tonnage. It is getting older and 
both operation and construction subsidies 
are increasing. ‘The decline in intercoastal 
shipping has reached serious proportions and 
common carriage in our coastal and inter- 
coastal trade is disappearing. ‘The picture 
is somewhat brighter for shipping to our off- 
shore States and territories, but only because 
these areas are supporting high shipping 
costs at a per person rate which is higher 
than that paid by their fellow Americans 
on the mainland. 

These problems are of paramount impor- 
tance to the Pacific Northwest Just as much 
as they are to any other part of the country, 
not only because of your major seaports, but 
because all types of water transportation 
are closely alined and interlocked with your 
whole social and economic fabric. These 
problems are just as important to your 
upland wheat farmers as they are to the 
seacoast dockworkers. They are just as 
important to the lumbermen on the high 
slopes as they are to the shipyard construc- 
tion worker. They affect your ability to 
compete on f markets and they affect 
your ability to attract foreign trade. Most 
certainly they affect your prices and the 
taxes you pay. 

These problems are real and they are of 
immediate concern. That was the reason 
the President requested in his transporta- 
tion message that the Commerce Department 
undertake a study of the policies and prob- 
lems of the merchant marine, including 
intercoastal shipping and service to our off- 
shore States and territories. That study is 
well underway. We believe it will lead to 
constructive results. 

Transportation as a whole and each of its 
segments has many facets. Any stugy of the 
merchant marine must take into considera- 
tion our defense requirements, 

The Secretary of Defense is preparing and 
will provide to the Department estimates 
of what active and reserve tonnages of mer- 
chant shipping should be maintained in the 
interest of national security, Recently, De- 
fense Secretary McNamara indicated in 
testimony before the House Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee there may be far- 
reaching changes in military and defense 
concepts which directly affect the future 
programs and outlook for merchant ship- 
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ping. He noted particularly that airlift had 
largely supplanted sea transport for move- 
ment of troops to oversea positions in an 
emergency. 

In view of such changing defense con- 
cepts and requirements, we believe the study 
by the Department of Defense is vital to 
our determination of future policies and 

in the maritime area. 

Major policy and program direction require 
careful study and planning as a basis for 
the specific recommendations concerning the 
maritime program which will be furnished 
to Congress. But positive action steps al- 
ready have been Initiated to strengthen our 
maritime industries. 

The President directed the Secretary to 
implement fully the section of the 1936 
Merchant Marine Act to secure preference 
to vessels of U.S. registry in the movement 
of commodities in our waterborne commerce, 
and also directed all executive branch agen- 
cles to comply fully with the purpose of our 
cargo preference laws. 

Immediate attention is being directed by 
the Department and other appropriate 
agencies to see that all efforts are made to 
promote US.-flag shipping in accordance 
with existing laws, and to see that the ship- 
ping industry and other sectors of the for- 
eign trade community unite in their efforts 
to strengthen the role of the American 
merchant in our own foreign commerce. 

As important as water 3 18. 
the Federal Maritime program is just one 
of the problems in which the Commerce De- 
partment is involved. Our Department also 
is responsible for the Federal-aid highway 
program, the Defense Air Transport Adminis- 
tration, the St. Lawrence Seaway Develop- 
ment Corporation, the Great Lakes Pilotage 
Administration and, recently, the Office of 
Emergency Transportation. 

The transportation message recommended 
to Congress that the railroad and aircraft 


the Commerce Department, 
also directed that an interagency committee 
be established to formulate criteria and poli- 
cies to guide the administration in its posi- 
tion on mergers in the transportation fleld. 
More specific guidelines and more specific 
procedures for applying them are needed. 

This, of course, is of tremendous signifi- 
cance to the present economy of the Pacific 
Northwest and its plans for industrial and 
economic development because of the pro- 
posed merger of the Burlington, Northern 
Pacific, Great Northern, and the Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle Railroads. 

Several hearings before Interstate Com- 
merce Commission representatives already 
have been held, some are in progress and 
more will be held. 

It was merger proposals such as this that 
prompted President Kennedy to request this 
group to formulate administration policies 
on mergers in general and help the Justice 
Department develop a Government position 
on each merger proposal, 

Secretary Hodges announced the selection 
of the members last week and, as chairman, 
I expect to call the first meeting next week. 
Criteria and broad policy must be developed 
first and the staff in our office already is 
working on these requirements. Criteria will 
require facts. Policy will be based on facts. 
Abstract theory has no place in decisions of 
such far-reaching public importance. 

The administration’s transportation policy 
is based upon the firm belief that less Gov- 
ernment regulation and more opportunities 
for the operators of transportation com- 
panies to manage their responsibilities free 
from unnecessary interference are essential 
ingredients of a dynamic and economically 
sound transportation system, True compe- 
tition is the hallmark of the American busi- 
ness system, both historically and currently. 
Merger proposals aimed primarily at capital- 
the elimination of competition, 
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either within or between modes of transport, 
will be opposed. 

5 mergers, here in the Pacific 
Northwest and other parts of the Nation will 
have drastic effects upon the lives of workers 
in cases where mergers are permitted. At- 
tention and assistance must be given to 
these Americans as well as those displaced 
by substantial scientific and technological 
development. 

Closely associated is the assistance the ad- 
ministration has asked Congress to provide 
for another group of Americans whose lives 
are being disrupted by a public program of 
development. These Americans make up the 
families and businesses displaced by the Fed- 
eral-aid highway program. 

Progress and economic and industrial de- 
velopment such as you are working so hard 
to produce here in the Pacific Northwest has 
its rewards and benefits, but it also has its 
responsibilities. It has the responsibility 
for assisting the hundreds of families who 
will be displayed by the construction of the 
10- and 12-lane north-south freeway here 
in Seattle or the 6-lane freeway along the 
east bank of the Willamette River in Port- 
land. We are very pleased that these public 
improvements are developing so rapidly as 
well as other projects in the Pacific North- 
west. All highway construction in Wash- 
ington and Oregon is on schedule due to the 
longstanding program of cooperation among 
all levels of Government. 

The Pacific Northwest holds a truly 
unique place in the field of transportation. 
It ranges all the way from the colorful dock- 
ing of a deepwater ship from foreign ports 
to the sparkling new monorail serving the 
Seattle World’s Fair. It has deepwater 
shipping, intercoastal trade, service to off- 
shore States and territories, inland water- 
ways, railroad, urban and rural highways, 
pipelines, and domestic and international air 
service. And, of course, it has the world’s 
biggest manufacturer of jet transport air- 
craft. 


These varied transportation services and 
industries are invaluable to your program of 
economic and industrial development. We 
hope your own program and your own needs 
will lead you to support perhaps the most 
important part of the administration’s trans- 
portation program—the decision to have the 
Commerce Department develop a compre- 
hensive transportation research program for 
the Government. In his message to Con- 
gress, President Kennedy said: 

“In the field of transportation where we 
have many unfulfilled opportunities, research 
has been fragmented, unsteady, inadequate 
in scope and balance. 

“Transportation on land as well as in the 
air and on the seas can benefit from ac- 
celerated scientific research.” 

There is, of course, a program of research 
in transportation and related fields. But it 
frequently is unrelated and almost always 
uncoordinated. There is evidence that it is 
not evenly applied. There is a question of 
whether there is a proper division of effort, 
talent, and money between basic and applied 
research. 

Research already has produced the first 
nuclear-powered merchant ship, the N.S. 
Savannah, and the hydrofoil ship, the Den- 
nison. Research is badly needed in our mari- 
time program to apply the principles of mass 
production and standardization of ship types 
and ship components. Research can help 
make our merchant fleet once again become 
competitive in world trade through tech- 
nological development and automation. 

Research—and application—is needed in 
the airline industry, particularly for the de- 
velopment of an efficient and economically 
short-range aircraft which meets the needs 
of the feeder airlines in both passenger and 
airfreight service. This development is ex- 
tremely important because of the adminis- 
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tration’s policy that air carrier subsidies 
should be gradually reduced and eventually 
eliminated. 

We need research in all phases of trans- 
portation and related social and economic 
areas. But we need it in a coordinated pro- 
gram just as we need to continue developing 
our transportation system as a whole unit 
concept. 

We need the kind of research that pro- 
duces new hardware. We need stronger, 
more durable and low cost materials built 
into transport units which produce maxi- 
mum efficiency—both in terms of money and 
service. But we also need the kind of re- 
search which will help us understand and 
cope with the present and future problems 
of transportation. It isn't good enough to 
come up with a rationalized solution to a 
past problem. We must anticipate and pre- 
vent future problems. The best way to ac- 
complish this is to understand the future 
needs of transportation in their total rela- 
tionship to the social and economic develop- 
ment of this Nation and its relationship with 
the rest of the world. 

We need a broad range of research, includ- 
ing research into economics and policies. 
We need to know more about present and 
future markets and their merchandise. We 
need to know more about the interrelation- 
ship of the various modes of transport. And 
we need all this knowledge in the firm be- 
lief that the United States will continue to 
be the only major nation in the world which 
relies almost wholly on the competitive, free 
enterprise system to man its lifelines of 
transport. 

This, then, is the national need. It also 
is the need of the Pacific Northwest because 
the two are ble. Through your de- 
termination and efforts, the Pacific North- 
west will grow and expand and develop, eco- 
nomically, industrially, socially, and cul- 
turally. Transportation will tie it together 
in a form which will benefit everyone. 


Statement by James H. Straubel, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Aerospace Educa- 
tion Foundation, Before the Senate 
Appropriations Subcommittee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 1, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, a good ed- 
ucational system depends not only upon 
adequate classrooms, teachers, and fa- 
cilities to serve present-day enrollments, 
but also upon research to better enable 
education to serve individuals in these 
rapidly changing times. 

Recently, I was privileged to have for- 
warded to me by Lindley J. Stiles, dean of 
the school of education of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, a statement on the 
need for greater research in education. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
statement, by James H. Straubel, deliv- 
ered before the Senate Subcommittee on 
Appropriations for the Departments of 
Labor and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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REMARKS OF JAMES H. STRAUBEL, EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY, AEROSPACE EDUCATION FOUNDA- 
TION, BEFORE THE SENATE APPROPRIATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE DEPARTMENTS OF 
LABOR AND HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE, MAY 16, 1962 
The Aerospace Education Foundation, now 

in its seventh year, is a nonprofit organiza- 

tion devoted exclusively to space age under- 
standing—to the impact of space technology 
on modern society, particularly in education. 

The foundation is governed by a board of 
trustees, separate from the Alr Force Asso- 
clatlon—a board which brings together 40 
men, including businessmen, scientists, 
civic leaders, and educators, in pursuit of a 
common goal. 

Chairman of the foundation 18 Dr. W. Ran- 
dolph Lovelace, of Albuquerque, N. Mex. Dr. 
Lovelace is director of the Lovelace Founda- 
tion and chairman of the Life Sciences Com- 
mittee and the astronaut research program 
of the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration. 

Foundation trustees include Dr. Lawrence 
Derthick, the past U.S, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation; Mr. Floyd Odlum, well-known fin- 
ancier; Dr. Edward Teller, noted nuclear 
physicist; Dr. Robert Stearns, former presi- 
dent of the University of Colorado; Prof. 
John C. Cooper, noted authority on space 
law; and Dr. Russel V. Lee, president of the 
Palo Alto Medical Research Foundation. 

Activities of the foundation include spon- 
sorship of space age seminars for educators 
at elementary, secondary, and college level. 
Twelve of these seminars in 11 States have 
been held this year, each with the coopera- 
tion of the State department of education. 

Each year the foundation sponsors a na- 
tional space age symposium for educators 
from throughout the country. This year, 
in September, the symposium participants 
will include educators from some 50 coun- 
tries. 

We work closely, in a sponsoring role, with 
the Arnold Air Society, an honorary organ- 
ization of ROTC cadets on 167 college cam- 
puses. 

We are, primarily, an organization of lay- 
men, not a professional education society. 
Our interest in a vigorous research effort for 
education can be stated in rather simple 
terms. 

We believe that to be realistic in this age 
of fast-moving technology, big money in- 
vestments must be measured against the 
proportion of total expenditures allocated 
to research and development. We believe 
that big business, both by success and fail- 
ure, has proved the need for a substantial 
research and development investment. We 
believe the Nation's education program 
should be measured in similar terms, 

The aerospace industry invests some 17 
percent of its total annual expenditure on 
research and development. The Department 
of Defense invests some 14 percent of all 
military funds for research and development. 
We would feel less secure if this trend were 
not to continue, 

The Public Health Service of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare in- 
vests some 44 percent of its total annual 
expenditure on research and development. 
We applaud this record. At least our citizens 
will be healthy. 

The Department of Agriculture spends 
some 3 percent of its total on research and 
development. This is nothing to be proud 
of, but it is three times the Federal allo- 
cation for educational research. 

Figures made available to us by the US. 
Office of Education reveal that of a total 
expenditure of $548,400,000 in fiscal year 1961, 
only $5,700,000 was expended for research 
and development. Thus, only 1 percent of 
Federal education funds is spent on research 
and development—only 1 percent of the total 
to explore new and better ways of teaching 
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our youth about this increasingly complex 
world. 

We realize that research and development 
is not easy to pinpoint on the balance sheet, 
that a portion of so-called maintenance and 
operations money often is expended for re- 
search and development. This is true in 
the military, in industry, and, we feel sure, 
in education. So if the figures I have cited 
are not ali inclusive, they do represent the 
relative position of research and develop- 
ment in our Federal expenditures on educa- 
tion. Our interest here is in a relative posi- 
tion rather than an absolute. Therefore, we 
are shocked at the figures I have reported to 
you. 

Further, while no reliable statistics are 
available, we have every reason to believe that 
the total expenditure of the Nation on edu- 
cation research—taking Federal, State, and 
local school funds into consideration—is far 
less than 1 percent of the Nation’s total ex- 
penditure on education of all types. Secre- 
tary Ribicoff has estimated it at one-half of 
1 percent. 

Just as the business world has learned, 
from hard experience, the dire consequences 
of underinvesting in research and develop- 
ment, so we can expect dire consequences 
from this sad underinvestment in educa- 
tional research. 

Even if our Nation were not challenged by 
aggressive communism—as it is—the need 
to expand educational research would still 
exist. The scientific revolution alone would 
be ample justification. 

With Russia's cold war challenge a hard, 
cold fact of our times—and with education a 
vital factor in this conflict—the need for 
adequate educational research is all the more 
apparent. 

We cannot long progress, as a Nation, in 
this scientific revolution—in this cold war— 
without adequate educational research to 
pave the way, to chart the future. We need 
this research investment to protect our huge 
operational and maintenance investment on 
all fronts. 

Superior technology, based on superior 
scientific research, is the new key to national 
power. The evidence is apparent for all to 
see, In this vast and complex struggle for 
freedom, we can afford to run behind com- 
munism on some fronts without affecting 
the balance of power. But we cannot afford 
second-best on the research and develop- 
ment front. 

We must, in the cause of freedom, relent- 
lessty pursue new concepts and new ways of 
doing things. For this we meed a steady 
stream of new basic knowledge, available 
only through research. 

Even in the broad field of research and 
development, we cannot expect to be supe- 
rior in everything. That's not in the cards. 
But certain basic areas permit no compro- 
mise with first place if we are to preserve 
freedom over the long pull. Basic research 
is one of these areas. The school system is 
another. And they go hand in hand, one 
feeding the other. 

We have depended to a great extent on 
other nations of the free world for our basic 
research, Let us hope that this input will 
continue, Howerer, our sshools—by their 
very nature—cannot be dependent upon tm- 
ports to any greet extent. America’s schools, 
to function successfully, must garner their 
strength from within and build that 
strength, layer upon layer, in the American 
way. 

Our schools, on these terms, demand 
aggressive research and development—in 
quantity—as do no other American Institu- 
tions, because the end product is funda- 
mental to all our institutions, 


Against this 
Education Foundation respectfully 
e eee 
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of our schools through expanded research 
and development and thus insure full utili- 
vation of the Nation's vital manpower 
resources. 


Individual Integrity or Social Suicide 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 1, 1962 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered on March 22, 1962, by 
the Reverend Robert P. Varley, rector 
of the St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, 
Salisbury, Md., before the Morning Study 
Group of the League of Republican 
Women of the District of Columbia. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INDIVIDUAL INTEGRITY OR SOCIAL SUICIDE 


History records more than the names and 
events of the past. History provides the sear- 
ing light in which we see the present and 
the shadows of events which will shape the 
destiny of lives as yet too young to learn the 
lessons history has to teach. Perhaps the 
only safe thing to say about history is that 
we learn nothing from history. Indelibly in- 
scribed on the pages of human history are 
the lessons of valiant ventures and fearsome 
failures. Each lesson seeks to instruct the 
searcher of the present so that he may avoid 
the pitfalls of the past and enjoy the bene- 
fits of wise counsel. Yet, somehow, each suc- 
ceeding generation feels itself wiser and 
stronger than those of the past, and there- 
fore immune to the hazards of history. 

The plights of man have received the at- 
tention of every human discipline in an effort 
to make life easier, more productive, and 
above all else, to bring peace for a turbulent 
world. Religion and philosophy, politics and 
science, education and economics have 
poured their individual balm upon the 
wounds of the world, and yet we suffer and 
struggle, deplore and despair. All the while, 
the mute testimony of history stands won- 
oe and helplessly by, because we ignore 


Remember one of history’s lessons, when 
the political and economic cry of inequity 
was once raised? Unemployment was ram- 
pant, the gross national product was con- 
trolled by a few, the needs of the masses 
apparently ignored. Two politicians used 
this foment to catapult themselves into 
popular favor. Elected they were. Land re- 
forms instituted. All property was redistrib- 
uted so that most men had their own. The 
system required increased taxes to finance it. 
The Government became the guardian of all. 
Food was distributed at below cost to those 
who felt they had it coming to them. How 
wonderful the plan. How fair the distribu- 
tion. How horrible the results. Thetwo ini- 
tiators lost their lives to a disenchanted pop- 
ulace whose appetites for more goods with- 
out work, more security without sacrifice, 


could never be filled. The industrialist, the 


merchant, the professional man was power- 
less to help. His vitality had been sapped 
through taxation and land reform and his 
initiative dulled by futility. The government 
toppled and chaos ruled. Thus died the 
Gracchus brothers, Tiberius and Gaius, in 
the year 133 B.C., in the city of ancient 
Rome, Their dreams of power through pop- 
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ularity were lost in the misery of murder. 
Full stomachs, idle muscles and free services 
are meager substitutes for personal initiative 
and freedom. High taxes, limitiess debts, 
and socialistic sentimentality have toppled 
more empires than all the armies who have 
marched across the pages of human history. 

Look at the lessons. Listen to the hollow 
voices of past calamity, These are individ- 
uals, people just as you and I. Living souls 
used as pawns in the game of personal power. 
Living bodies crushed and beaten not by 
force of arms, but the victims of a cultural 
cancer called socialism. If we do not heed 
the vacuous voices of the past, we soon will 
blend ours with theirs in a dirge of despair. 

All of us are products of the age within 
which we live. Each age is the inheritor of 
the legacy of the age just gone by. Ours is 
an age conceived in the dying decades of the 
industrial revolution; an age born in the 
decades of scientific striving; an age left to 
nurture in the decades of political tumult; 
yes, an age left to mature in the anxious age 
of uncertainty. But remember, any age, 
regardless of its genesis and growth is noth- 
ing more than the sum total of the indi- 
viduals who compose it. This is a fact cur- 
rently ignored even by those who seek to 
correct the times in which we live. We are 
enamored of bigness, mass production, mass 
media of communication, mass education, 
massive governmental structures which seek 
to do for man that which, in reality, he can 
do better for himself. In the massiveness 
of our century, where are the individuals 
who compose it? Where are they? They 
can be found; they are “the lonely crowd, 
the status seekers, the selves in pilgrimage, 
the animal farm.” They wander aimlessly 
in the “age of anxiety, man in search for 
himself." Their stomachs are full; their 
backs well clad; their homes well furnished. 
Yes, even their retirement guaranteed with 
inflated dollars. Even some seek to guaran- 
tee their health as they wander through the 
empty years. Spiritual migrants wandering 
aimlessly seeking fountains which will re- 
store their spirits, refresh their hearts, en- 
liven their minds, and once more make them 
feel that they are still created in the image 
and likeness of a God who offered them sac- 
rifice and not security, salvation and not 
safety, dignity and not dole. 

If we would cure the cultural cancer which 
creeps ceaselessly over our land, then we 
must let history be our teacher. We can 
no longer hide our individual responsibility 
in the cultural aspirins and tranquilizers 
so readily available with the turn of a 
switch, the flip of a cork, or the taking of 
pill. The welfare state is not new. It has 


knowing it. Like cancer, its evil work is done 
silently, and when we do become aware of 
its presence, it is all too often too late. For 
this reason, responsible people who care 
enough for freedom and dare enough for 
integrity must look closely at the times 
within which we live. Already the symptoms 
of infection are clear. Need we wait for the 
coroner's report before we act? 

Look at the world in which you live. What 
do you see? 

It is not always easy to see ourselves as 
others see us. Thus, let's look at an analysis 
given by a brilliant European philosopher as 
he looked at our land: “It provides for their 
security, supplies their necessities, directs 
their industry and subdivides their inherit- 
ance. * * What remains * * but to 
spare them all care of thinking and the 
trouble of living—the will of men is not 
shattered but softened, bent, and guided. 
Men are seldom forced by it to act, but they 
are constantly restrained from acting. Such 
a power does not destroy, but prevents extist- 
ence. It compresses, enervates, extinguishes 
and stupefies a people until each nation is 
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government is the shepherd.” How apt a 
description of the welfare state and its aims. 
These words were written more than a cen- 
tury ago by Alec de Tocqueville, the French 
philosopher and student of history. Also, 
how aptly these words define the efforts and 
aims of Karl Marx who emerged on history's 
scene Many years after de Tocqueville ut- 
tered these prophetic words. 

As we look at our world in the light of 
history and observe the events of today, 
there can be no doubt that current govern- 
mental philosophy seeks to become the 
shepherd of all. Is there any area of human 
enterprise in America today which is free 
from controls and restrictions laid down with 
little or no regard for the individual and 
his God-given freedom to be responsible for 
his own destiny? Why did God give us the 
freedom of choice if our alternatives are to 
be dictated by manmade laws? In the fields 
of manufacturing, economics, urban affairs, 

nal health, and education, no one dares 
move without first attempting to ascertain 
what the Government has in mind, lest he 
move under personal initiative and then 
have it stifled by legislation. 

Now, let's look at another side of this coin. 
Who among you as a physician, an attorney, 
a teacher, a clergyman cannot recall 
numerous instances when people have 
sought your help with problems physical, 
emotional or spiritual. The symptoms and 
complaints they present are manifold, but 
when we reduce them, these, troubled 
anxious, harried people are really describ- 
ing the fact that they feel powerless, 
restrained, softened, bent, enervated and 
stupified. 

We can examine all the statistics we want 
on such social phenomena of our time, such 
as divorce, alcoholism, drug addiction, 
juvenile delinquency, and suicide. We can 
assign such titles as The Age of Anxiety,” to 
our society, but when it is all said and done, 
the inescapable fact of history tells us that 
the idols we have erected for ourselves not 
only have feet of clay, but they crumble 
under the weight of practicality. When 
man is conditioned, elther by education or 
by empty promises, to look outside himself 
for his security, he is not only trading per- 
sonal enterprise for an insecure security, 
but more important, he is allowing his per- 
sonal dignity and integrity to be submerged 
into the miasmic mire of collectivism. 

If we closely look at the campaign promises 
of contemporary politicians, the plati- 
tudinous promises offer more food with less 
work, more money with less effort, more 
security with less assurance. I am at times 
disturbed when I hear people say that the 
threat of automation is the greatest danger 
in the years ahead. I am sure that it presents 
a most difficult problem in the field of busi- 
ness, but isn't there a greater danger in re- 
ducing man in his social, spiritual, indus- 
trial, and physical areas to nothing more 
than a robot of soulless state? What have 
we now? A compressed. regulated, enervated 
and stupefied society with which it has al- 
most become a sin to be different, to defy 
the cult of conformity, and to dare to assert 
one’s right to be uncommon if we want. 

I will readily admit that the social and eco- 
nomic ills facing our Nation are grave. But 
I refuse to lose my sense of perspective by 
becoming bogged down with the external 
symptoms of our problems while ignoring the 
internal causes. No physician ceases to treat 
a cancer patient with only the injection of 

ling medication. No, he must go 
deeper; he must be willing, if necessary, to 
use radical procedures to insure the life of 
the one committed to his hands. 

Freedom has been committed to our hands, 
committed by the grace of God and sanctified 
by the blood of our forebears who sacrificed 
so that in due time we might enjoy its bless- 
ings. Is our commitment any less? What 
legacy will we leave to our children, yes, even 
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to generations as yet unborn? It is a fact of 
physical life that like begets like,” a soft- 
ened, bent, and misguided people can only 
reproduce sons who will be twice the children 
of disillusionment. 

Regardless of the motives, when man is re- 
duced from a proud being, created in the 
image of his God to the level of a timid ani- 
mal looking constantly to a superbureauc- 
racy for the very substance of his life, then 
we are well on the road to prostituting the 
very purpose for which God made man. To 
be free, a man must be free to choose. He 
can select either the pull of heaven or the tug 
of hell. But man must choose. 
have not the power to choose. Even if we 
deny, in only one area, health, education, pol- 
itics, or social structure, man's inherent 
right, then we have undermined the basic 
proposition so long held in the Judeo-Chris- 
tian religious tradition. 

It is of little value to just excoriate the ills 
of our day, unless we are willing to present at 
least the possibility of cure. Also, when we 
stand before the magnitude of the problem, 
we tend to say that as individuals we are 
powerless. This is just the attitude the pro- 
ponents of the welfare state hope we will 
take. When in reality, there is something we 
can do. 

First, we must confess that no one indi- 
vidual or small group can change the entire 
course of human events at present. But in 
this acknowledgement, we must stand firm 
again in history's lesson that any small group 
of concerned people can change history 
within a given area. Remember how 11 
frightened men on a mountaintop saw the 
source of their strength return to heaven, 
but by their efforts, the whole of Western 
culture was changed—Christ’s life on earth 
ended with only the legacy of 11 frightened 
but dedicated men. 

Thus, we can and must, within the limits 
of our own communities, churches, civic or- 
ganizations and our own families begin to 
awaken concern for and awareness of the 
dangers which threaten our freedom. Do 
not try to convert the world. Work within 
the limits of your own sphere of influence. 

Secondly, before we can really become ef- 
fective apostles of freedom, we must know 
what freedom is and what threatens free- 
dom's continuance. You and I cannot de- 
fend something we do not know and we 
cannot protect against an enemy we do not 
understand. Professional groups of all sorts 
must lift themselves from their professional 
isolation which concerns itself only with the 
mysteries and vagaries of its own selfish in- 
terest. You must look at the world around 
to see the culture within which you live; to 
understand the needs of your fellow crea- 
tures; and to form effective alliances with 
men of goodwill who seek to preserve indi- 
vidual integrity and human freedom. This 
is the work of churches, bar associations, 
Medical societies, educational forums. Yes, 
this is the work of P. T. As, bridge clubs and 
social circles, 

This we must all do before the boredom of 
dependence so enervates us and our children 
that we surrender our freedom for the cage 
of security. A super-government even with 
the air of benevolent paternalism soon de- 
velops into a merciless keeper of the cage 
which robs us of our freedom. This is one 
of history's undeniable lessons. Learn it 
well, lest we, like Russia’s imprisoned mil- 
lions, some day look back In anger, look at 
the present in disgust, and look forward in 
despair. 

Freedom is not easily won and not main- 
tained without concern. Freedom is divine 
in origin and human in expression. Remem- 
ber Goethe's Faust“ who said: 

“Yes, to this thought I hold with firm per- 
sistence, 

The last result of wisdom stamps it true. 

He only earns his freedom and existence 

Who daily conquers them anew.” ‘ 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Co to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
Office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public. Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Publie Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


REA Essay Winner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1962 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, each year 
the Nebraska Rural Electric Associa- 
tion sponsors an essay contest among 
schoo] children on the meaning of elec- 
trification to farm families. This con- 
test draws widespread support and ac- 
tivity throughout the State and has re- 
sulted in some very fine essays being 
written. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I would like at this time to 
provide for my colleagues the thoughts 
of 16-year-old Anita Friche, a junior at 
Culbertson High School. The contest 
Was sponsored directly by the Southwest 
Public Power District of Palisade, Nebr. 
Her essay follows: 

THE VALUE OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN OUR 
Homer AND COMMUNITY 
(By Anita Friche) 

Any person living in the 20th century can 
hardly deny the fact that various changes 
have been made in cur country within the 
past 60 years. Numerous inventions and 
accomplishments, both good and bad, have 
changed the lives of all people. Automobiles 
are used daily for work and pleasure; alr- 
planes jet across our land in a few hours, 
the invention of television brings more en- 
joyment into the home; and the atom helps 
to protect us, but yet holds us in constant 
fear. To the farmer and his family, perhaps 
the most important development in the 20th 
century is the organization of the Rural 
Electrification Administration. Through 
the REA, the farmer’s life has become less 
exhaustive and more pleasurable. The 
farmer’s wife also has the REA to thank 
for an easier life on the farm. Even the 
rural children benefit from the REA. 

Electricity on the farm is essential if fu- 
ture generations are to continue producing 
America’s food. A few years ago, a father 
could not expect his son to remain on the 
farm when easier and better paying jobs 
beckoned him to the city. Now, electricity 
in some measure compensates for long work- 
ing hours on the farm. After a tiring day 
in the field, a farmer can go home to many 
electrical conveniences: he eats a well-bal- 
anced meal prepared with the ald of his 
wife's new electric range; while reading the 
daily newspaper, he does not strain his eyes 
because the house is well lighted by electric- 
ity, after enjoying an evening of television, 
he retires for the night, knowing that an- 
other day of farm labor has been completed 
with the aid of electricity. 

The farmer's wife, also grateful to the 
REA, has much more time to devote to ac- 
tivities outside the home. After preparing 
breakfast with the aid of her electric perco- 
lator, toaster, and electric skillet, and using 
her electric dishwasher to do the morning 
dishes, she cleans the house with her electric 
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vacuum cleaner. A beef roast and a home- 
made cherry pie taken from the freezer will 
comprise part of her family’s supper. So 
the day passes, with many electrical devices 
designed to put leisure into the life of a 
farmer’s wife. 

Rural children also receive many benefits 
from electricity. Instead of doing their 
homework by the light of kerosene lamps, 
they have the more efficient incandescent 
lighting at their service. Although their 
parents no doubt slept in cold beds when 
they were small, children now have electric 
blankets to keep them warm and comfort- 
able. The farmer’s boy no longer arises early 
to carry in wood from the woodshed to put 
in the old wood stove. Now a thermostat 
controls the temperature of an electricaliy 
heated home. The young girl, instead of 
mixing the cake batter by hand, uses the 
electric mixer to produce a smoother cake 
batter in much less time, 

A great Nebraskan, ex-Senator George 
Norris, contributed greatly to rural electrifi- 
cation by preparing the way for the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority and other public power 
developments that have transformed this 
country. Our 32d President, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, also contributed materially to 
bringing electricity to the farm. Under his 
administration, 16 dams were built or taken 
over by the Government. 

Since the inauguration of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration on May 11, 1935, 
farms and homes have changed immensely. 
In 1932, only 10 percent of all farms had 
electricity. Today approximately 90 percent 
have electric service. Perhaps in the near 
future, 100 percent of all farms in the 
United States will be served by the Rural 
Electrification Administration. 


Income Distribution of the Tax Provi- 
sions of the King-Anderson Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1962 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, be- 
ing under the general impression that 
the workingman would be contributing 
more percentagewise for medical ex- 
pense aid available under the King-An- 
derson bill than he would contribute to 
funds available through the present 
Kerr-Mills legislation, I asked the Ways 
and Means Committee counsel to pre- 
pare for me a memorandum indicating 
how various income groups contributed 
to the general tax fund as well as specifi- 
cally to the social security funds. My 
initial opinions were substantiated, since 
the workingman is contributing at least 
twice as much to the social security fund 
percentagewise than to the General 
Treasury. 

Figures submitted with the quoted 
memorandum indicate that on the rev- 


enue table, 53.5 percent of all social se- 
curity income is secured from persons 
with incomes of $5,000 per year and less. 
This same income group on the other 
hand contributes only 26.4 percent of 
the general tax fund from which Kerr- 
Mills legislation secures its funds. Ac- 
cordingly, the workingman then con- 
tributes more than twice as much for 
the same dollar’s worth of medical as- 
sistance under the King-Anderson bill 
as he would through the present Kerr- 
Mills legislation. It appears that this 
argument has not been emphasized 
enough in our discussion of this con- 
troversial legislation. 

The memorandum referred to follows: 

This memorandum is in response to your 
request to Leo Irwin for some statistics 
relating to the income distribution of the 
tax provisions of the King-Anderson bill. 

The following table on percentage share 
is based on the paper on the “Income Dis- 
tribution of the Tax Burden” by Prof. 
Richard Musgrave submitted to the Fiscal 
Policy Subcommittee of the Joint Economic 
Committee during their 1955 panel on Fed- 
eral tax policy for economic growth and 
statistics. These are based on data refiect- 
ing 1954 income distributions. If you 
wanted to visualize these at current Income 
levels, 1t would be reasonably accurate to 
eee Or ha tie Ga te ee 
each of the income class items by 25 per- 
cent, that is, the figures in the top row 
would generally apply to the income class 
in 1962 of zero to $2,500. 


Percentage share of taz burden by income 
classes, soctal-insurance. contributions, 
income tares, and all other Fed - 


personal 
eral tages, 1954 
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The table indicates that the burden ot 


financing social insurance legislation is con- 
centrated far more heavily in the lower 


brackets than in the rest of the Federal tax 
structure. At 1962 levels, one could say that 
individuals above $12,500 of Income pay only 
about 9 percent of the cost of social security 
but they pay about one-third of the Federal 
individual income taxes and almost 40 per- 
cent of the total burden of Federal taxes ex- 
cluding social insurance contributions. 

This table is based upon the assumption 
that the employer part of the social security 
taxes is refiected In the price of the products 
that they sell and consequently the burden 
of the employer tax ts distributed generally 
in the manner of a general sales tax. 
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Our Rights and Responsibilities: 
W. A. Kengla 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1962 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
have recently had an opportunity to 
read a most challenging article written 
by Col. W. A. Kengla, director of Civil 
Defense, Austin-Travis County, in which 
he emphasizes not only the concern for 
individual rights that citizens of the 
United States enjoy, but also the respon- 
sibilities of those of us who enjoy such 
rights. 

This is an article which every citizen 
of the United States should have an 
opportunity to read and digest. It has 
been endorsed by editorials appearing in 
both the Austin American Statesman 
and the Austin Times Herald, both of 
Austin, Tex. 

The article is as follows: 
AUSTIN-Travis County CIV DEPENSE 
MUNICIPAL Amport, AUSTIN, TEx. 

(By Col. W. A. Kengla) 

Many months of glose association with the 
citizens of Austin-Travis County, in the 
decidedly difficult capacity of director of 
civil defense, has convinced me that many 
of them have failed to develop a really sound 
understanding of either their own govern- 
ment or of communism—and, hence, are 
unable to accurately compare the two. Too 
often I am asked “what do we have as citi- 
zens that Communists don't have?” Some- 
times I am only being “baited” when this 
question is asked, but much more often the 
questioner is quite sincere. 

Many of our citizens have not really 
grasped the two fundamental principles of 
our American way of life—that is, the im- 
portance of the individual and the respon- 
sibility of the individual to the group. 

However, the really fundamental weak- 
ness, which I encounter constantly, is fall- 
ure to associate the specific rights of the 
American citizen to the corresponding spe- 
cific responsibilities. Most citizens are 
acutely aware of their rights. They are 
not so acutely aware of their responsibilities, 
and many have either failed or neglected to 
associate responsibility with right in any 
significant manner—specific right with spe- 
cific corresponding responsibility. 

It is in the interest of attempting to elimi- 
nate such basic shortcomings to a practical 
understanding that I submit this paper. 

The Communists have their book, “Das 
Kapital,” by Karl Marx, with newer editions, 
under various names, by Lenin and Stalin. 
“Das Kapital” is the Communist’s equivalent 
of Hitlers “Mein Kampf.” It contains the 
doctrines and the blueprints on which the 
totalitarian regimes of Soviet Russia and 
its satellites are based. It prescribes in pre- 
cise detail what people must do, think and 
believe under the Communist system. So 
when you ask about the Communist way 
of life you will get always the same answers, 
which grow out of total thought control 
and in reality mean mass slavery and a 
dictatorship as absolute as any the world 
has seen. 

But when you ask about the American way 
of life, you will get many answers, and these 
answers often sharply disagree. 

Tt isn’t hard to see why this is so. Here 
in the United States our more than 180 mil- 
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lion Americans simply do not conform in 
every respect to one set of ideas and beliefs. 
They do not act as rubber stamps. They do 
not follow any self-styled leader. We do not 
have an American equivalent of “Das 
Kapital“ or Mein Kampf,“ which says “This 
is the American Primer.“ This is what 
Americans must think and do, whether they 
like it or not.” 

Our system, since its very beginning, has 
been marked by a wide variety of thoughts 
and beliefs. It has been marked by change 
in the face of changing conditions, and by 
constant scientific and industrial progress 
which has improved our culture and civili- 
zation. Such a dynamic and flexible system 
cannot be squeezed into an airtight, mathe- 
matical definition. 

Nevertheless, although we cannot define 
our way of life in exact terms, somehow we 
know what it is—this faith, this spirit of 
180 million Americans which is immortalized 
in our history, in the Mayflower Compact, 
in the Declaration of Independence, in our 
Constitution, and in the Gettysburg Address. 
It is this spirit which shapes our society, 
binds us together in a single unity, and, in 
peace or war, inspires us to join hands in 
common defense of our way of life. 

Our way of life rests on two fundamental 
principles which guide our day-to-day 
thoughts and actions and which clearly dis- 
tinguish our system from the totalitarian 
system. These principles are the importance 


cot the individual and the responsibility of 


the Individual to the group. 

The first of these principles is the im- 
portance of the individual, you and me and 
millions of other Americans. This belief in 
the importance of the individual is the foun- 
dation of all our other beliefs. It guarantees 
for all of us the undisputed right to personal 
freedom and dignity and to equality before 
the law. “We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights, that among these 
are life, Uberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.“ Those ringing words from the Decla- 
ration of Independence leave no doubt as 
how the Founding Fathers felt about the 
worth and the dignity of the individual. 

Belief in the importance of the individual 
implies certain basic rights. Since the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the writing of 
the Constitution, the American people have 
been wise enough to realize that, although, 
under our system the worth and the dignity 
of the individual are fully recognized, cer- 
tain rockbottom, down-to-earth rules must 
be established to give life and meaning to 
the concept of the individual's worth and 
dignity. 

Accordingly, in our Constitution and in 
other important documents are laid down 
certain basic rights to accomplish this pur- 
pose. Among these rights, which are the 
mainsprings of our American way of life, are: 

1, The right to free speech, which means 
that every American has the right to say 
what he thinks and believes, using every 
medium of expression—the press, the radio, 
and so on. 

2. The right to free assembly, which means 
that we can act not only individually, but 
also collectively, in the interest of all. 

3. The right to worship God in any way we 
please. We can go to church or we can stay 
away from it. 

4, The right to the security of person and 
property. The 4th, 5th, and 14th amend- 
ments to_the Constitution protect the indi- 
vidual against illegal search and arrest, and 
against loss of life, liberty, or personal 
property. 

5. The right to trial by jury and to equal 
protection before the law. Since, under our 
system “everyone is as good as everyone 
else” (that is, all individuals are equally 
important) the laws apply equally to all, 
with special privileges for none, 
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6. The right to freedom from slavery. No 
man may be forced to work for another per- 
son against his free wishes. 

7. The right to petition the Government 
for the redress of grievances. This right is 
based on the belief that under the scheme of 
things American, the Government is the 
servant, not the master, of the people. 

8. The right to vote for the men of our 
choice in free and fair elections. 

In a big society such as ours the interests 
of individuals are bound to clash sometimes. 
Individual rights may conflict with the law 
of equality. To take care of such situa- 
tions, we have set down a second basic prin- 
ciple, namely, responsibility to the group. 

Responsibility to the group means first 
of all, that the individual while exercising 
his own freedoms, must not deprive others 
of their freedoms, Freedom does not im- 
ply unrestrained or irresponsible action. My 
right to walk does not mean I can step on 
somebody else’s toes. 

Group responsibility means that no indi- 
vidual can be permitted to harm other peo- 
ple. Freedom of expression does not give 
me the right to shout “fire” in a crowded 
theater or restaurant, 

Group responsibility also means full obedi- 
ence to the laws under which the individual 
lives, because they were made by duly au- 
thorized representatives of the group. If 
I don't like a certain law, I can criticize it 
and make every effort to change it—by con- 
stitutional means. But I cannot break that 
law while it remains in force. 

It means that each man is responsible for 
his family and loved ones. He must pro- 
vide for them and insure their well-being. 

It means, furthermore, that the individual 
bears responsibilities to his community, his 
church, and other groups which work for 
the good of all. 

Last, but perhaps most important of all, 
group responsibility means the willingness 
of all of us to bear arms in the defense 
of our Nation, and to provide for the civil 
defense of ourselves, our families, and our 
community against all tyeps of enemy attack 
and against natural disaster. 

Hence, for every right bestowed upon us 
by American citizenship our Nation assigns 
to us a solemn responsibility to im- 
plement—in order to assure and maintain 
that right, Without responsibility to sus- 
tain it, right cannot exist. Right is an 
automobile chassis—responsibility its engine. 
No engine—no ride; no responsibility—no 
right. 

Let us try coupling up a few correspond- 
ing rights and responsibilities. 

The right of freedom of worship. The re- 
sponsibility to practice religious tolerance. 

The right to freedom of speech. The re- 
sponsibility to speak the truth and to re- 
spect the opinions of others, 

The right of freedom of assembly and pe- 
tition. The responsibility to refrain from 
mob action. 

The right of trial by jury. The responsi- 
bility to serve on juries when called; to give 
evidence; to help prevent crime. 

The right to protection against unrea- 
sonable search and seizure of person or 
property. The responsibility to obey the 
law, to respect public or private property 
and to use property for lawful purposes only. 

The right to participate in government 
and to benefit from the services of govern- 
ment. The responsibility to pay taxes for 
the maintenance of government. 

The right to vote secretly in national and 
local elections. The responsibility to keep 
informed on issues, to vote intelligently, and 
to keep close tab on the performance of 
elected officials. 

The right to make contracts and to start 
and manage businesses. The responsibility 
to fulfill contracts and to meet financial ob- 
ligations and to be mindful of the public 
interest in all business matters, 
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The right to keep and bear arms and to 
protection against enemy aggression and nat- 
ural disaster. The responsibility to serve as 
needed in the Armed Forces, and to prepare, 
under the direction of Federal, State, and 
local civil defense officials to protect self, 
family, and community against all types of 
enemy attack and against natural disaster. 

Hence, in conclusion, it is our sacred right 
to live in the light of liberty and it is also 
our solemn duty to help keep that light 
burning. 


Results of 1962 Public Opinion Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. TOM V. MOOREHEAD 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1962 


Mr. MOOREHEAD of Ohio. Mr. 
Speaker, for the past 2 months, I have 
been conducting a public opinion poll in 
the 15th Congressional District of Ohio, 
which I have the honor to represent here. 
It has been my purpose to solicit the 
opinions of a large segment of the people 
of southeastern Ohio to determine their 
feelings about important issues that are 
awaiting action by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Participation in the poll was 
not limited to any special group. Through 
the mailing of a questionnaire and the 
cooperation of district newspapers, which 
kindly reprinted the questionnaire as a 
public service, the opportunity to par- 
ticipate was made available to all of 
those interested in expressing their 
views. 

The poll contained 18 questions re- 
lating to matters of domestic and for- 
eign policy. The results of this opinion 
survey are now available. It is surpris- 
ing that the tabulation indicates such 
definite trends in the thinking of the 
people of the district. The results show 
that opinions on half of the questions 
registered more than 75-percent support 
or opposition. 

The poll expressed great concern over 
the national debt, approving by 89.4 per- 
cent the proposal that the annual Fed- 
eral budget should include funds for a 
systematic reduction of the national 
debt. Other issues included approval 
of stronger laws to assure safety of drugs 
and cosmetics, 83.6 percent; opposition 
to the President’s request for tariff- 
cutting authority, 76.8 percent; opposi- 
tion to foreign aid or food for Poland 
and Yugoslavia, 82.2 percent; opposition 
to high price supports and more strin- 
gent Federal controls over farm produc- 
tion, 81.8 percent; approval of the pro- 
posal to require, by law, disclosure of 
interest rates at the time loans are made 
or installment credit is granted, 84.9 
percent; opposition to granting power to 
the President to adjust income taxes, 
88 percent; and approval of the use of 
wiretap evidence by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for certain serious offenses, 
85.1 percent, 

The question of sending U.S. troops to 
Vietnam and other countries of southeast 
Asia to defend this area from Communist 
penetration showed the narrowest di- 
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vision of opinion—40.1 percent in favor 
and 44.9 percent opposing. It also re- 
flected the greatest indecision with 15 
percent registering no opinion. The sec- 
ond closest division related to whether 
stronger civil rights laws are needed. On 
this issue 48.5 percent favored stronger 
laws, 37 percent opposed and 14.5 per- 
cent expressed no opinion. 

In the debate over medical care for the 
aged, the poll indicated widespread pop- 
ular concern about both the issue and the 
problem underlying it. A total of 22.2 
percent favored the social security ap- 
proach taken in the King-Anderson bill. 
The philosophy of the Kerr-Mills Act, 
embodying Federal-State assistance 
based on need, was favored by 19.2 per- 
cent. A yoluntary program of medical 
insurance, with costs shared by private 
individuals and the Federal Government, 
received the support of 17.2 percent. 
Private hospitalization insurance and no 
Federal participation was favored by 
33.2 percent. 

Many hundreds of persons returning 
the questionnaire added comments dis- 
cussing the issues. Although these com- 
ments are extremely helpful to me in as- 
sessing the feelings of the people of the 
district, it is not possible, unfortunately, 
to reflect them in statistical form. How- 
ever, I wish to point out that a very large 
proportion of those making comments 
expressed serious concern and outspoken 
opposition to increasing the powers of 
the President and greater Federal ex- 
penditures that are producing mounting 
deficits and adding to the burden of the 
national debt. 

Following are the detailed results of 
the poll: 
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House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citi- 
zens are cognizant of the basic reasons 
underlying the necessity of the proposed 
committee. They understand clearly 
the vital contribution that such a com- 
mittee could make to our national secu- 
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rity interests. In many cases, they know 
that no publie or private body is in exist- 
ence today which is devoted to the task 
of studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself, 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens 
to House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the REcorp: 


Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 

U.S. Congressman, Chairman of the House 
Rules Committee, U.S. Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear SR: May we take this opportunity to 
express our strong support for House Reso- 
lution 211 (resolution on captive nations), 
and may be also call your attention to the 
fact that favorable action on this resolution 
will be regarded as the greatest symbol of 
freedom-loving Americans toward millions 
of Ukrainians and others suppressed by the 
Russian communism. 

Respectfully yours, 
STEPHAN Horak. 
ANDREW TURCHYN 
OLY KIDRYLY. 
NIKOLAUS FRAWCLUK. 
Wosrt KOLYMUYCLN. 
LOMAN TANYLENYEZ. 


APRIL 24, 1962. 


APRIL 29, 1962. 


Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Stn: I urge you to refer the Flood resolu- 
tion for a final vote by the members of the 
House Rules Committee. 

Our officials must know the truth about 
these nations. This is almost impossible with 
the insufficient information now available, 
and makes for the most glaring blunders by 
our Officials concerning these enslaved 
peoples. For example: Our Secretary of 
State tells of Ukraine as being a traditional 

of Russia. 

We must show our strength fed by infor- 
mation from a Captive Nations Committee to 
the Soviet slave bosses, for they will only 
come to terms by our show of strength and 
not by kind kid glove treatment. We must 
show our strength toward their most vulner- 
able spot: the Soviet Russian slave empire. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER DE Barto, 

NORTH PLAINFIELD, N.J. 

. APRIL 6, 1902. 
Hon. DANTEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: As a private cit- 
izen and not a politician, but a resident of 
the city of Newark, N.J., I appeal to you to 
consider favorably the resolution (H.R. 211) 
calling for the establishment of the perma- 
nent Committee on the Captive Nations in 
the House of Representatives. 

We are sure that such a committee is long 
overdue. One of the greatest problems con- 
fronting our Nation is the Russian Red em- 

pire, an old prisonhouse of many captive na- 
tions and enslaved its peoples, and especially 
of Ukraine. 

These nations, ever eager and wanting to 
escape Soviet Russian slavery—iron yoke of 


Therefore it is our advantage to know these 
weaknesses, and work to multiply them. 

Therefore, we are strongly opposed to the 
views of Mr. Dean Rusk, our Secretary of 
State, who expressed his opposition of the 
Department of State to such a committee, 
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His arguments, in effect, display a lack of 
solid information, and the knowledge of the 
true situation behind the Iron Curtain, espe- 
cially in Ukraine. 

A Committee on the Captive Nations in the 
House of Representatives would serve as a 
representative body and as a reservoir of in- 
formation and the data on the various cap- 
tive nations in the USS R., which informs- 
tion could be made avallable to our Govern- 
ment and its various agencies. 

Its main function, however, would be to 
inform the American peoples and the world 
at large on the state of affairs behind the 
Iron Curtain and assist the U.S. Government 
in formulating its policies with respect to the 
captive nations enslaved in the Soviet Rus- 
sian Communist empire. 

So we strongly urge you, Mr. Congressman, 
to consider favorably House Resolution 211 in 
the House Rules Committee, and also con- 
sider Ukraine as a captive nation, and in- 
clude her in the list of such nations. 

Thank you, 

Very truly yours, 
I. FILIMONCHUK. 
TORONTO, 
April 23, 1962. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak ConGressMan FLOOD: I. a student of 
grade X, appeal to you to consider favorably 
the resolution (H. Res. 211) calling for the es- 
tablishment of a permanent Committee on 
the Captive Nations in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. We are sure that such a com- 
mittee is long overdue. One of the great- 
est problems confronting us today is the So- 
viet Union, a prisonhouse of many captive 
and enslaved nations and peoples. 

These nations, ever eager and wanting to 
escape Soviet Russian slavery and despotism 
constitute perennial weaknesses of the Rus- 
sian Empire colonialism, imperialism, and 
fascism. 

Therefore, it is to our advantage to know 
these weaknesses, and work to multiply them. 
We strongly oppose the views of Mr. Dean 
Rusk, American Secretary of State, who ex- 
pressed the opposition of your Department 
of State to such a committee. 

His arguments, in effect, display a lack of 
solid information and knowledge of the true 
situation behind the Iron Curtain especially 
in Ukraine, 

A Committee on the Captive Nations in 
the House of Representatives would serve as 
a reservoir of information and data on the 
various captive nations in the U.S.S.R. which 
information could be made available to the 
U.S. Government and its various agencies. 

Its main function, however, would be to 
inform the American people and the world 
at large on the state of affairs behind the 
Iron Curtain and assist the U.S. Government 
In formulating its policies with respect to 
the captive nations enslaved in the Rus- 


gressman, 
to consider favorably the resolution (H. 
Res. 211) in your House Rules Committee. 
Thanking you, I remain. 
Yours respectfully, 
J. KaATARYNA, 
PHOENIX ARIZ., 
April 25, 1982. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
House Rules Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN SMITH: On behalf of 
the many thankful displaced persons who 
are now citizens of our great and wonderful 
country, please accept our gratitude for the 
wonderful work on your part in behalf of 
Congressman Froop's (H. Res. 211) efforts 
for a Captive Nations Committee. 
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The Polish and Ukrainian population here 
in Arizona number about 3,000 and, to the 
man, feels equally anxious to help out as 
a good and loyal American by favoring the 
Flood resolution. 

By exposing Muscovy for the world to see 
we can insure the great privilege of being 
American citizens. 

Once again our sincere thanks. 

Respectfully yours, 
NICHOLAS WOWCLUCK. 


Miss Ginger West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1962 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, it was 
our good fortune to have with us last 
Thursday the graduating class of the 
Berryville, Ark., High School, which hap- 
pens to be my hometown. They are a 
wonderful group of young people, and we 
enjoyed having them with us. 

One of the members of the class, Miss 
Ginger West, is planning to go to the 
University of Arkansas this fall. Her 
address to her graduating class is so 
meritorious that I want the rest of my 
colleagues to read it, I include it as a 
part of my remarks: 


President Kennedy in his inaugural ad- 
dress challenged the American people not to 
ask what our country would do for us but 
rather what can we do for our country. 

I believe we will all agree that never 
before has a people had it so good, that in 
no time in the past has the American way 
of life been more productive of material 
blessings’ and opportunities. Yet there has 
never been a time in our history when our 
Nation and our values have faced greater 
dangers. 

Our awareness of these dangers is why 
“What can I do for my country” has taken 
on a more serious, more thought 
provoking than would be the case in other 
times. 

Tonight I ask each of you, as I ask my- 
self, “How can we best serve our country?” 
Will we not all agree that in whatever 
strength we as individuals lend to our Na- 
tion there is no element of greater impor- 
tance nor more basic than our moral fiber? 

We can justly take renewed courage as we 
reflect that our Nation nurtured by the 
faith of our fathers for whom “in God we 
trust“ was more than a slogan is now an 
imperishable union of 50 States dedicated 
to the belief that it is “Indivisible, under 
God, with liberty and justice for all.” 


Yes, we are proud of our Nation, of our 
rich heritage. But, are we sufficiently aware 
that the moral stamina and strength of our 
Nation has not, cannot, and will not be any 
greater than that of the lives of us the citi- 
zens, in the sum total of all our lives? Each 
act we do, for good or evil, adds to or takes 
away from the strength of America. Equally 
significant is the fact that the lives we live 
often have chain reactions with far greater 
consequences that might at first appear. 

I will tell you bluntly. If our national 
strength of character is endangered, we are 
in danger. If not from Russia, then from 
China. If not from China, then from with- 
in our own Nation itself will arise those 
forces of eyil that will surely destroy us. So, 
let's take a look at what some of today's 
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greatest historians have said. Will Durant: 
“In the last 25 years, the world has ad- 
vanced in science, knowledge, and industry, 
but retrogressed in morals, art, and man- 
ners.“ J. Frank Dobie condemns, The de- 
cay of righteous indignation and the Increase 
in lies and pretense.” Brinto asserts that 
this is as dissolute an age as any in Amer- 
ican history. Mrs. Will Durant says of our 
alarming increase of juvenile delinquency, 
“You would not have this epidemic delin- 
quency if they had any kind of belief at home 
and in the churches." 

Do these views indicate that we are stray- 
ing from the principles on which our coun- 
try was founded? Let us not forget the 
words of Benjamin Franklin as he requested 
that prayer be offered to guide the framers 
of our Constitution: “The longer I live, 
the more convincing proofs I see of this 
truth.“ Said Franklin, That God governs 
the affairs of men and if a sparrow cannot 
fall to the ground without his notice, is it 
probable that an empire can rise without 
his aid? We have been assured in the sacred 
writings, that except the Lord build the 
house, they labor in vain that build it.” 
Franklin said he firmly belleved that with- 
out God's aid our Nation would not be more 
enduring then that of Babel. 

Khrushchev in his threat to bury us was 
contentious and confident. I wonder U we 
realize the seriousness of the Communist 
threat? Do you know that more pilgrims 
yearly pay homage to the tomb of Lenin 
than visit Bethlehem, Jerusalem, or Mecca? 
More than 303 million copies of Lenin's 
book have been printed and he is the most 
widely read writer in modern history. Among 
his 10 commandments are these: “Never re- 
ject terror on principle,” “there are no mor- 
als in politics; there is only expediency,” 
“religion is only the opium of the people,“ 
“truth does not count unless it serves an 
end,” “regard all persons without sentiment,” 
“promises are like pie crust—made to be 
broken.” Facing such an enemy as this, who 
scorn truth and justice in their determina- 
tion to become masters of the world, dare we 
offer less than our best in answer to our 
President’s call? 

Our Nation is so enormous and so com- 
posed of such a multitude of people and 
activities that it is somehow difficult for 
each of us to relate our individual life to 
national goals and values. Perhaps we can 
get a clearer picture of the meaning and 
significance of moral character if it is con- 
sidered relative to our job, our home and 
our community. 

To our jobs we can bring no more valuable 
attribute than that of high principles. In 
recognition of this, one large American com- 
pany has said that in hiring personnel the 
company is concerned first and last with the 
integrity of the prospective employee. The 
company frankly says, “We can teach and 
train the employee in our methods and tech- 
niques of operation, but if he does not bring 
integrity with him, he will never have it.” 
Credit managers the country over give first 
consideration to character. The very word 
credit comes from the Latin word “credere” 
which means to trust. We owe it to our 
country to be trustworthy. 

In the home the fundamentals of morality 
are absorbed. It is here that the child is 
first led to an awareness of God. By the 
love he receives from His father he is led to 
an understanding and thankfulness for the 
love of God. And by the care and sacrifice 
of his mother he better understands the 
words of Christ, “I came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister.” 

Communities have character as surely as 
do individuals. We should exercise great 
care in choosing the men and women who 
guide our churches, our civic organizations, 
our school board, and our city council. 
Make no mistake about it. The caliber of 
our community leadership inevitably lends 
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its influence for better or worse to that of 
our national life. And it is largely on the 
community level that we observe or we ig- 
nore the second greatest commandment, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

The American people have always faced 
dangers resolutely and with determination 
so I think that whether or not we seriously 
accept our President’s exhortation will be 
determined by the degree in which we be- 
lieve our lives and that of our loved ones to 
be in danger. 4 

In this year of 1962 and for the foreseeable 
future, there is the awful knowledge that 
Russia has missiles with hydrogen warheads 
aimed at our industrial centers and our 
cities. And, as we go to bed at night, there 
is a deeper meaning to our little childhood 
prayer, “Now I lay me down to sleep, I pray 
the Lord my soul to keep; if I should die 
before I wake, I pray the Lord my soul to 
take.” 

Yes, I think that we should ask What can 
I do for my country?“ but more important 
I think we should ask God, “What can I do 
with my life?“ 


The Same Spoon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. SCOTT 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1962 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I wish to include an editorial from the 
Raleigh News and Observer of May 30, 
1962. x 


For some time there has been a con- 
certed effort in some quarters to single 
out tobacco, particularly cigarettes, as a 
kind of public enemy. Despite the fact 
that the case against cigarette smoking 
is nothing more than statistical theory, 
there are some who would use every 
stratagem to destroy tobacco. 

In light of known facts, this extremism 
is not only an unjustified attack on a 
great industry employing 17 million 
Americans; it is also a disservice to the 
public, for our people are, in effect, told 
that by not smoking they are thereby 
immunizing themselves to certain dis- 
eases 


I believe this editorial succinctly 
points out how such extremism could be 
just as readily directed to many other 
everyday products used by the consum- 
ing public. 

The editorial reads as follows: 

THE SAME SPOON 

Of course, if a dependable study provides 
clear evidence of health in the use 
of tobacco, the Federal Trade Commission 
would be justified in requiring warnings in 
advertising. This would only be justified, 


however, if the possible dangers in every 
other product were required to be similarly 
stressed. 


Strange as it may scem, bread and dairy 
products when used to excess can be danger- 
ous to human health. So may sugar and 
pork, The In the excessive use of 
alcohol are obvious, In our times nutrition- 
ists have pointed possible dangers in other 
food products. Automobile fumes can be 
fatal, 
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No one should doubt that the excessive use 
of tobacco, like the excessive use of any- 
else, is But all should 

know that it is not the only product which 
is dangerous when so used. And it should 
not be treated as the only such commodity, 


Mike Starvaggi: From Poverty to Riches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1962 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I was 
privileged on Saturday night, June 2, 
to be present, with approximately 1,000 
of his friends in the Weirton Community 
Center, Weirton, W. Va., to pay tribute 
to my good friend, Michael Starvaggi. 

Mike Starvaggi, as he is affectionately 
known, has written a great success story 
since coming to this country with but 
$5 in his pocket in 1912. Today, he and 
his family have reached great heights of 
respect and admiration in the city of 
Weirton, in which he has spent all of 
his life since coming to the United 
States. 

At the time of this testimony he was 
awarded the Star of Solidarity by the 
Republic of Italy. 


Mike Starvaggi has an abundance of 
those qualities which make him an out- 
standing American. 

I include in my remarks an article 
appearing in the Wheeling Intelligencer 
which well could be called the Mike 
Starvaggi story: 

STARVAGG! ROSE FROM Poverty ro RICHES 

As a boy of 17, Mike Starvaggi stepped off 
a boat in New York, alone and undistin- 
guishable from thousands of other immi- 
grants streaming to the United States from 
Italy. Today, some 50 years later, his native 
country has singled him out for one of its 
highest medals—the Star of Solidarity. 

The citation, which ts the highest Italy 
bestows on citizens of other nations, will 
be presented to Mike today at a banquet 
sponsored by Weirtonian Lodge No. 183, 
Italian Sons and Daughters of America, in 
the Weirton Community Center. 

As the small, humble immigrant ambles 
onto stage, a thousand people will applaud 
him. And an Italian consul will say that 
he has created “Better relations between the 
people of America and the Italian people.” 

Yet, chances are, Mike will utter no more 
than a “thank you.” Although he is deeply 
appreciative of honors, the tightlipped busi- 
nessman would rather build a coal plant 
than construct a sentence in public. 

What he lacks in words, though, Mike 
multiples in energy. As a result, he has 
climbed from near-poverty to one of the 
wealthiest men in West Virginia. Presently, 
he is president of Starvaggi Enterprises and 
associated with many other businesses. 

Mike was born July 5, 1895, in S. Angelo 
Di Brolo, a small farming community in 
Sicily. From his parents, he inherited the 
Sicilian traits of foresight, diligence, and a 
gambling spirit. Armed with these char- 
acteristics, he ventured into the new coun- 
try in 1912. 

When he stepped off that ship in New 
York, he clutched $5 in his pocket, It was 
all the money he had. 
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At the time, Mike’s sole relative in this 
country was an aunt, Mrs. Rosalie Ballato 
of Weirton. Knowing this, the youngster 
entrained for Weirton, a community still in 
its infancy. On his arrival, he saw a steel 
mill, recently built but growing rapidly. 
Houses, made mostly of wood, clustered 
around its smokestacks, Horses, pulling 
wagons, clipped clopped down the muddy 
main street that ran through town. 

Like many other Immigrants before him, 
Mike immediately became part of the work- 
ing community. On his first Job, he carried 
water to thirsty workers at Weirton Steel 
Co, Not a bad start for an ordinary im- 
migrant boy, But Mike wasn't ordinary. 
Although he lacked formal education, he 
was shrewd and ambitious. 

Foremost in his mind then, as it Is today, 
is that hard work and more hard work is 
the power that propels one along with road- 
way of success. Only weeks after his first 
job, Mike opened a grocery store on Main 
Street. 

Specializing in the sale of imported Italian 
foods, his store soon prospered. Later, he 
saw the great opportunity of serving the 
people better with a traveling store. He 
then sold the grocery and bought a horse 
and wagon. 

From dawn to dusk, the noisy Italian 
pedaled fruits and produce door to door. 
His cries of “tomatas, appolas for sale,” 
coming from beneath a slouched hat, were 
as familiar sounds as the mill whistles. 

While traveling his route one day, another 
business idea struck Mike. Why not sell 
people ice in the summer to keep them 
cool and coal in the winter to warm them 
up. To him the idea made good business 
sense and Mike, at the wink of an eye, was 
off on another venture. Buying more horses 
and wagons, he started the Weirton Ice & 
Coal Supply Co. in 1919. Other businesses 
followed. 

In 1926, starting with one bus, Mike formed 
the Pittsburgh & Weirton Bus Co. Later he 
also became owner and president of the 
Weirten Construction Co., Steubenville Bus 
Co., Cove Hill Coal Co., Glen Brook Coal Co., 
and the Half Moon Coal Co. He also has 
part interests in other businesses. 

Today it takes 265 trucks, a huge array of 
costly mining gear, giant transit buses, and 
a marine fleet to power the diversified busi- 
nesses of Starvaggi enterprises. His firms 
employ 475 men and pour some $300,000 a 
month in payrolls into the economy of the 
Weirton area. 

In this success story, thrift, like hard work 
and ambition, also played a major role, For 
many years ago Mike gave this advice to his 
cousin, Chappy Ballato, who was working for 
him as a teenager: 

“Save your pennies. Pennies make dollars 
and dollars make big things.” 

Even to this day, Mike frowns on waste. 
Once his machines had gone to a depth of 
90 feet in ripping out 1.3 million tons of coal 
from a 3,499 acre site near Weirton. To re- 
store the land, he spent 13 cents for every 
ton of coal he had removed. Today that land 
is a picturesque showplace. 

“We get money out of the land, we put 
it back into the land,” is the way Mike ex- 
plains it. “If I lost everything, my wife and 
I could still live on this place but what I get 
out of it is the beauty of the fields.” 

There are other examples of Mike's attitude 
toward wealth, for with him it takes on a 
unique character. He lives simply with his 
wife Angeline, a schoolteacher whom he mar- 
ried in 1930, and donates freely to many 
charities. 

Examples of his generosity: 

A $125,000 gift to the college of Steuben- 
ville for a new library, subsequently named in 
his honor; his sponsorship of four scholar- 
ships there; the donation of a 12-acre plot for 
construction of a new high school and church 
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at the St. Joseph the Worker parish in Weir- 
ton. 

Nineteen hundred and sixty-two marks 
Mike's 50th year in business. For his many 
successes he credits his country. In a voice 
with emotion, he says: 

“It may sound corny, but America is 
heaven. It's as simple as that.” 


Embarrass the Soviet Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1962 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to call attention to House 
Concurrent Resolution 456, which I in- 
troduced on March 26, 1962, to urge the 
President to seek through the United Na- 
tions and otherwise to bring about the 
withdrawal of Soviet forces in Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Estonia, and the holding 
of free elections in those nations to the 
end that they may once again live as 
free, independent, and sovereign mem- 
bers of the community of nations. I was 
surprised to learn recently that the De- 
partment of State has issued an adverse 
report on similar legislation, House Con- 
current Resolution 153, introduced by my 
colleague from California, Mr. LIPSCOMB. 
Although the State Department ex- 
presses “sympathy” with the motives 
which prompted the submission of this 
legislation, the opinion is expressed that 
the resolution might be construed as “a 
Move primarily designed to embarrass 
the Soviet Union.” Members of Congress 
whose constituents are gravely con- 
cerned over the unfortunate plight of the 
Baltic peoples will be interested in the 
following unfavorable report from the 
administration to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs on this legislation: 

Serremsre 29, 1961. 

Drar Mr, CHamman: Thank you for your 
letter of August 2, 1961, to which an interim 
reply was made on August 4, 1961, In which 
you invited the Department of State's com- 
ments on House Concurrent Resolution 153, 
which would request the President of the 
United States to take certain actions in the 
United Nations in behalf of Lithuania, Esto- 
nia, and Latvia, submitted by Mr. LIPSCOMB. 

I assure you that the Department of State 
sympathizes wholeheartedly with the motives 
which prompted the submission of House 
Concurrent Resolution 153. As you are well 
aware, the United States does not recognize 
the forcible incorporation of Lithuania, Es- 
tonia, and Latvia into the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. The United States con- 
tinues to recognize and maintain diplomatic 
relations with officials of the Lithuanian, Es- 
tonlan, and Latvian Republics, who, the 
United States believes, represent the true as- 
pirations of the peoples of the Baltic States. 
However, for the reasons given below, the 
Department of State recommends that House 
Concurrent Resolution 153 not be favorably 
Topor ten by the Committee on Foreign Af- 


As you know, the United States has con- 
sistently maintained that the United Nations 
should not be a forum for invective but 
should be, as envisaged in the United Na- 
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tions Charter, a center for serious and re- 
sponsible efforts to maintain international 
peace and security, Unfortunately, an over- 
whelming majority of United Nations mem- 
bers do recognize the incorporation of the 
Baltic States into the USS.R. They would 
construe a resolution which would have the 
General Assembly request the Soviet Union 
to withdraw its troops from the Baltic 
States, to return Baltic exiles from Siberia, 
and to permit the holding of U.N.-supervised 
elections in Lithuania, Estonia, and Latvia 
as a move primarily designed to embarrass 
the Soviet Union rather than to alleviate the 
plight of the Baltic peoples, Therefore, such 
a resolution would not be likely to command 
widespread support. 

The Department of State believes that it is 
preferable, as has been done in the past, to 
continue to focus world attention on the 
injustices suffered by the Baltic and other 
captive peoples as the occasion arises dur- 
ing the course of debate on the General As- 
sembly and the Security Council. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that, 
from the standpoint of the administration's 
program, there is no objection to the presen- 
tation of this report for the consideration of 
the committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Brooxs Hays, 
Assistant Secretary, 
(For the Secretary of State). 


Hon. Carl Albert 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1962 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, on Sat- 
urday, May 26, it was my good fortune 
and great honor to be present at the 
graduating exercises of the John Brown 
University of Siloam Springs, Ark., in 
the district which I am honored to rep- 
resent. This is a great institution, and 
its imprint will last through the ages. 


One of the highlights of the graduat- 
ing exercise was the commencement 
address delivered by our colleague and 
friend, the majority leader, the Honor- 
able Cart ALBERT, of Oklahoma. He was 
given an honorary degree of doctor of 
laws at the graduation ceremonies. His 
inspiring address to the graduates is in- 
cluded as a part of my remarks: 
POSITIVE ASPECTS or THE New AGE IN SCIENCE 

(By Hon. Cart ALBERT, of Oklahoma) 

Dr. Brown, faculty members, graduates, 
ladies and gentiemen, it is a great honor to 
be the speaker chosen to make your first 
commencement address since the accredita- 
tion of John Brown University by the North 
Central Association. I congratulate you 
upon having won this important recognition. 
I know that the high standards it required 
are maintained and implemented at this 
school. 

‘The members of the graduating class have 
devoted 4 years of hard effort to the develop- 
ment of mental, spiritual, and physical ex- 
excellence as prescribed in John Brown's 
famous axiom—Head-Heart-Hand. Never in 
his history bas man been so urgently pressed 
to bring every faculty into play and to de- 
velop every human resource. The philos- 
ophy of your school Is designed to prepare 
its graduates to enter a world filled with 
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challenges—many of them unknown and 
undefined. 

A few days ago in the Speaker's office in 
the Capitol in Washington, D.C., I had the 
privilege of having a brief conversation with 
Titov and John Glenn, both of whom within 
the year had the experience of circumnavi- 
gating the globe at a speed many times as 
fast as the sun and at altitudes never reached 
by man before. Reduced to human terms, 
these flights symbolize the contest for mili- 
tary and scientific superiority between two 
great powers. These two young men repre- 
sent a struggle between conflicting ways of 
Ute: the one was reported to have said he 


trusted God in his flight; the other that he 


never did think about God. The outcome 
of this struggle will influence the ultimate 
destiny of mankind more than any event 
since the Resurrection. 

The school years of this graduating class 
span an era of spectacular scientific achieve- 
ment which has brought new dimensions to 
power and space. In 1942 when the mem- 
bers of this class were scarcely more than 
infants, Enrico Fermi, an Italian immigrant, 
working in a squash court at the University 
of Chicago, produced the first nuclear chain 
reaction. In a coded message sent to Dr. 
James B. Conant in Washington, D.C., Dr. 
Arthur Compton heralded the atomic age by 
saying, “The Italian navigator has arrived 
at the shore of the New World.” 

And so he had. 

Fifteen years later on October 4, 1957, when 
most of this graduating class was in its third 
year of high school Russian scientists per- 
formed the feat of hurling the first earth 
satellite around the world at 20 times the 
speed of the sun. 

Not since the industrial revolution have 
the circumstances of life been so changed in 
such a short period of time. Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki revolutionized the very concept of 
war; and ever since, the memory of the 
mushroom shadow has been a silent arbiter 
at every conference of major powers and in 
every international negotiation. 

When the first atomic explosion was set 
off at Alamogordo, N. Mex., in the summer 
of 1945, two eminent scientists who witnessed 
its mighty blast are reported to have caught 
from the fury of its flames what might have 
been prophetic glimpses. One of them said 
he thought he saw what the last man on 
earth would see at the end of time. The 
other said he thought he caught a trace of 
the great light that heralded the creation. 

Doomsday or creation, twilight or dawn, 
atomic war or atomic peace—what does the 
atomic future hold for mankind? Will it 
mean a tower of strength, prosperity, and 
happiness or an abyss of submission, de- 
struction, and defeat? 

No realistic sketch of the potentialities of 
the atomic age can be drawn without pic- 
turing on one side the possibility of all-out 
atomic war. This threat figures in the mili- 
tary policy of every nation of the world. 
Every country having the capability to com- 
pete has a crash program aimed at develop- 
ment of a system of long-range ballistic 
missiles carrying thermonuclear warheads. 
When this ultimate weapon has been de- 
veloped, every city in the world will have 
become a potential target subject to total 
destruction. 

Directly or indirectly, missiles and nuclear 
weapons touch the daily lives of every man, 
woman, and child in this country in every 
walk of life. 

The nuclear facts of life demand a defense 
posture which requires more appropriations 
and takes a bigger bite out of the tax dollar 
than all the other functions of government 
combined. Defense touches every pocket- 
book and every bank account. Defense con- 
sumes a lion's share of our industrial output. 
Defense, in theory at least, is the moving 
force behind Russia's absolute regimentation 
of all her resources. 
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The picture I have painted, if gloomy, is 
none the less realistic, The world has never 
known such broad potentialities for evil as 
exist today. Nor has it ever had within arm's 
reach such tools for good. 

Potentially a killer, the atom can also be 
humanitarian. Potentially devastating, it is 
equally capable of constructive effort. 

The atomic age has given mankind his 
greatest weapons for his war against disease 
and hunger. Atomic energy offers us a 
chance to win the fight against poverty. 
Over one-half the people of the world go 
to bed hungry every night. 

Atomic radiation and radioisotopes offer 
new opportunities in the field of food pro- 
duction. The free world envisions as a fea- 
ture of the new force an applied knowledge 
of photosynthesis which will permit the 
production of enough food to feed the starv- 
ing masses of Asia and Africa. The promise 
of universal abundance automatically re- 
moves one of the major causes of war. More 
important, it holds out the hope that every 
man born of woman may live a happy, useful 
life, walking erect among his fellow men as 
befits the dignity of the image of God. 

One of the main obstacles to the develop- 
ment of many of the backward countries of 
the world has been the lack of local sources 
of power. At present the average man in 
North America has about 20 times as much 
energy to work for him as a man in Asia. 
Now, in one pound of uranium containing 
energy of 3 million pounds of coal, the under- 
privileged peoples of the world have within 
reach the key to unlock the door fo a new 
age of abundance. 

Thus while atomic bombs make the head- 
lines, atomic energy furnishes us with an- 
other tool in the battle against disease. 
While atomic war threatens the desolation 
of every countryside, atomic peace satisfies 
man’s need for food, water, and power. 
While hydrogen bombs throw out radioactive 
dust, radioisotopes are at work in ‘our 
laboratories rolling back the frontiers of 
science. 

The problems of the atomic age are two- 
fold. First, there is the problem of gearing 
our technical capabilities to its potentialities. 
Second, there is the problem of trying to 
avoid all-out atomic war. Both problems 
are related and both are complicated by the 
growing military might of the Soviet Union. 

Russia's scientific gains have forced us to 
an auditing of our past and to a redesign of 
our plans for the future. This job must be 
carried on by your generation and its difficul- 
ties cannot be minimized. But the difficulty 
of the tack is the measure of your opportu- 
nity. 

Theodore Roosevelt once said: “The right 
to live softly is in the end a right not worth 
having. * * I have never in my life 
envied a human being who led an easy life; 
I have envied a great many people who led 
difficult lives and led them well.” 

The potentialities of the atomic age call for 
an enormous expansion of our scientific, in- 
dustrial, business, and professional skills. 
All the great occupations and professions are 
begging for men and women of training and 
ability. This gives your generation opportu- 
nities to use its talents never before offered 
to the young people of any era. 

Russia is a formidable contestant for 
leadership in the field of scierftific educa- 
tion. By dictatorial allocation of priorities 
and benefits, she is graduating enormous 
numbers of physicists and chemists. This 
poses a real challenge for business, for Gov- 
ernment and for our educational system. In 
speaking of Fermi's feat, the great nuclear 
scientist, Dr. Willard F. Libby, said: “We 
could afford to double our present educa- 
tional expenditures if it would give us just 
one more Fermi per generation.” Not only 
the colleges and universities, but the Amer- 
ican people are challenged to renew and to 
redouble their dedication to higher educa- 
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tion. Such education, to equip us for life in 
the atomic age, must not be limited to the 
development of scientific talents necessary to 
keep us in the forefront of world wide tech- 
nological developments. Of equal, if not of 
greater, importance is the necessity of learn- 
ing to live in the world which our technicians 
are creating. This calls for the development 
of our talents on all fronts, the arts and the 
humanities as well as the sciences. The one 
sided, if not warped, trend in Russian educa- 
tion may be the beginning of an over special- 
ization which may eventually lead to her 
breakdown. If we can sustain and broaden 
the base of our culture and still set the pace 
in technological fields we may uncover the 
secret to surviyal in the atomic age. 

Our competition from Russia in this dan- 
gerous age calls for high skills. It calls also 
for courage. It calls especially for moral 
courage. This Nation was born under a 
resolution that demanded liberty or death. 
Survival is not the end of existence. 

To be worthy to survive as a Nation we 
must be willing to risk our survival if need 
be for the freedom and independence of 
our people. 

We cannot win the cold war by retreat- 
ing. We cannot win it by appeasement. 
When principles are at stake we must be 
willing to stand our ground at whatever 
cost. There is no future in submission. If 
we cannot survive with honor, we cannot 
survive at all. 

The true spirit of man, without reference 
to his ideologies, is committed to building 
the tower, It is man's wandering from his 
higher purpose which leads him to the abyss. 

The hydrogen bomb and the intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile have posed tremen- 
dous problems in the realms of science, state- 
craft, and war. They have not, however, 
altered the basic duties or destiny of man. 
They have not changed his relationship with 
his Creator, With all the astounding 
achievements made or foreseen or foresee- 
able in the age of nuclear power and outer 
space, man's spirtual ideals remain tran- 
scendent. The teachings of Christianity still 
reach infinitely beyond the realms of outer 
space, 

We have come a long way since the days 
of Moses. We have replaced slingshots with 
rockets, pushcarts with jetplanes, row- 
boats with atomic ships, but in all this we 
have found no substitute for the Ten Com- 
mandments. 

We have changed the foundations of phys- 
ical theory; we have challeged the axioms 
of geometry and disproved them, but the 
Sermon on the Mount remains as immuta- 
ble as the “Rock of Ages.“ The changes in 
science have served to emphasize, not to un- 
dermine it. The Golden Rule was important 
to the individual in the bow and arrow age; 
in the age of atomic weapons it is indis- 
pensable to the survival of man. 

As graduates of a great Christian universi- 
ty you have a rendezvous with destiny. With 


God's help, you will not faul that rendezvous. 


The Uruguay National Lottery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to apprise the Members of this House 
with the Uruguay national lottery. 

In this small country of some 3 mil- 
lion people, the national lottery brought 
in gross receipts of almost $15 million 
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4n 1961. The profit accruing to the Uru- 
guay treasury was close to $5 million. 
These funds were earmarked for unem- 
ployment benefits, physical education, 
and for that nation’s fight against TB. 

Mr. Speaker, this South American 
country has the sense to realize that 
great benefits may be derived from a na- 
tional lottery. We, too, can realize a 
tremendous benefit here in the United 
States with our own Government-run 
lottery. 

Anational lottery in the United States 
can produce over $10 billion a year in 
additional income which can be used to 
cut taxes and reduce our national debt. 
What a lift this would be to Mr. and 
Mrs. American Taxpayer. 


REA Essay Contest Winner 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1962 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, annually 
for a number of years the Nebraska 
Rural Electric Association has sponsored 
an essay contest among high school stu- 
dents on the meaning of electricity to 
farm families. 

At this point in the Recorp I would 
like to insert the text of a winning essay 
by 16-year-old Jimmie Case, of Max, 
Nebr., who is a junior at Benkelman High 
School; 

THE VALUE OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN OUR 
HOME AND COMMUNITY 

Have you ever gotten out of bed during the 
night and tried to find a kerosene lamp to 
light your path through the darkness? It's 
a very easy way to get a black eye or a 
stubbed toe, isn’t it? 

Before the days of rural electrification, 
this was only one of the inconveniences that 
the rural family had to endure. Our city 
cousins enjoyed the use of electricity from 
powerplants; now our towns and cities are 
using electricity from the same abundant 
supply that the rural folk use. 

A few years back grandma had to fill the 
lamp with kerosene, hunt a match and feel 
her way in the darkness until she could light 
her lamp. Electric lighting was probably 
the first convenience more rural people en- 
joyed than else. Today's modern 
electric lights not only filp on and off by the 
touch of a switch, but will even “linger 
awhile” until you have time to get into bed. 

Plenty of running water either hot or cold 
is another of the most appreciated con- 
veniences in the rural home of today. 

Now our homes can be heated by elec- 
tricity; each room kept at a constant even 
temperature, no dust blown by fans, no 
fuel tanks to fill, no ashes or soot. The air 
is more healthful; not the dry air as in 
other methods. The home can also be cooled 
with electricity. It sure is nice to come in 
from outdoors on a hot summer day and 
relax in the cool comfort of an air-con- 
ditioned home. 

For the farm wife, it is no longer a daily 
task to cook over a wood or coal stove in 
a hot sultry Kitchen. The farm wife can 
enjoy the modern electric ranges that cook 
and bake perfectly and even turn themselves 
off automatically when the food is done. 
With refrigerators and freezers, food can be 
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kept in perfect condition and a good supply 
on hand at all times. 

Just a few of the luxuries which are made 
possible by rural electrification are radio, 
television, recorders, electric organs and 
home movies. Electric blankets are the ut- 
most in comfortable, restful sleep. 

Electricity surely takes the drudgery out 
of tarmwork. In the farm shop, electric 
tools and equipment enable us to do most 
of the repair work on our machinery right 
on the farm. The electric arc welder saves 
many trips to town and saves many valu- 
able work hours as the farmer can do his 
own welding right on the farm. 

The electric emery wheels, soldering guns, 
powersaws, drills, air conditioning 
and battery chargers are just a few of the 
handy labor-saving tools In the farm shop 
which shorten the work time and make the 
farmer’s work easier and more efficient. 

Irrigating by electricity is the most con- 
venient and easiest way to pump thousands 
of gallons of water on our fields. With a 
crop dryer, the farmer can harvest his crops 
earlier and get them in granaries in good 
condition. Electric augers eliminate hand 
scooping, making feeding and the moving of 
grain an easier task. 

Yes, sir, if you were to give me the choice 
of going back to the so-called good old days, 
I would say to you, “No, sir, I like this elec- 
tric age and would like to keep it that way.” 


Retirement of Adm. Alfred C, Richmond 
SPEECH 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1962 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 11665) to 
revise the formula for a cash 
assistance funds among the States under 
the National School Lunch Act, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, the re- 
tirement of Adm. Alfred C. Richmond as 
Commandant of the U.S. Coast Guard 
in ceremonies held here May 31 marks 
the culmination of a career of 40 years 
of service that has made a real contri- 
bution to the welfare of our country. 

In his 8 years as Commandant and in 
the previous 32 years of his Coast Guard 
service in both war and peace, Admiral 
Richmond displayed the best qualities 
of command and administration. 

It has been a pleasure to be associated 
with him during my 6 years as a mem- 
ber of the House Appropriations Sub- 
committee on the Treasury, where his 
annual appearances have always suc- 
cinctly summarized the steady and con- 
tinuing achievements of his organization. 
His command of the details of his oper- 
ation has always inspired confidence, 

It is good to know that he will head 
the U.S. delegation to the approaching 
Conference on the Prevention of the 
Pollution of the Seas by Oil, another in 
the series of important international 
meetings at which he has represented 
our country. His work as president of 
the executive committee of the Interna- 
tional Association of Lighthouse Authori- 
ties has been significant in many nations. 
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With his retirement from the Coast 
Guard at the early age of 60, I trust that 
he will long continue to be of active serv- 
ice to the Nation in the flelds in which 
he is an authority. 


ARA Falls Short of Original Aim 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1962 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, all of the 
Members of Congress are eagerly await- 
ing news of the success of the Area Re- 
development Administration in the State 
of West Virginia. In order that. the 
membership may have some idea of the 
operation of this program in my State, 
I, under unanimous consent, include in 
my remarks an article appearing in the 
Charleston Gazette and written by 
Thomas F. Stafford, one of its political 
writers, entitled “ARA Falls Short of 
Original Aim.” This article is the best 
evidence of the difficulties we are con- 
tinuing to have in the State of West 
Virginia notwithstanding the ARA: 

ARA FALLS SHORT or ORIGINAL Ant 

Nowhere is the creeping paralysis of bu- 
reaucracy more noticeable than in the Area 
Redevelopment Administration, an agency 
that was created to assist the Nation's re- 
gions of economic distress. 

ARA came into existence on May 1 last 
year with a first-year appropriation of $130 
million. But when the books were closed on 
the first 12 months they showed that ARA 
had spent only $24.4 million. 

This undoubtedly has caused the Presi- 
dent some frustrating moments, for as a 
candidate—particularly in West Virginia— 
he made ARA the cornerstone of his cam- 
paign, He was moved by the misery he dis- 
covered in the coalfields, steel and glass 
making centers and promised help If elected. 

He kept his promise. Immediately after 
taking office he began pushing for passage 
of the ARA act, and when it became law, 
he and his administration showed the same 
vigor in setting up this new agency. 

But, somewhere between the time ARA be- 
came a campaign issue and a fullblown 
member of the Federal family, decisions 
were made that turned it into a stepchild. 
This was when it was decided that ARA 
loans and grants would be cleared through 
the Small Business Administration and 
Community Facilities Administration before 
they were approved. 

ARA Administrator William L. Batt, Jr., 
evidently discovered shortly after moving 
from Pennsylvania to Washington that bu- 
reaucracy is a big and ponderous machine, 
He said last January 3 that the entire $130 
million would be spent this fiscal year, and 
then spent the next 2 months revising his 
estimate downward. 

First, on March 15 he said ARA would only 
be able to spend $78 million; then on March 
27 he said spending would reach only $72 
million, and finally on April 21 he reduced 
his estimate to $60 million—less than half 
the goal set on January 3. 

People here who have contacts with ARA 
aren’t critical of Batt and his staff. They 
say there is a genuine desire in ARA circles 
to help the depressed areas, but restraints 
applied by SBA and CFA are just too great. 
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They point, for example, to an applica- 
tion from Morgantown for $146,000 to help 
finance an interceptor sewer system. The 
application went to CFA for screening last 
December, and just recently CFA officials 
made their first visit to Morgantown for an 
on-the-scene appraisal of the project. 

Consider next industrial development loan 
applications from Nicholas and Mercer Coun- 
ties. The Nicholas group withdrew its ap- 
plication after SBA so increased the loan re- 
quirements that they sald they wouldn't 
have needed the loan in the first place if they 
could meet such requirements. The Mercer 
group quit for roughly the same reason. 

This sort of attitude has discouraged other 
West Virginia firms and communities from 
turning to ARA for help. They have begun 
to feel that involvement with the tedium of 
bureaucracy just isn't worth the effort, and 
they're either turning elsewhere for help or 
are abandoning their efforts to create new 
industry and jobs. 

Altogether, West Virginia has gotten only 
$898,000 from ARA since last year, and the 
bulk of this—$572,000—went to a single 
woodworking firm in Mingo County. The 
remainder is tied up in four technical assist- 
ance grants and 11 retraining programs. 

The situation, of course, isn't all bad. 
There are $6.9 million worth of West Virginia 
applications now moving through ARA, and 
these include both the big space age recrea- 
tion project at Sugar Grove and the New 
River Gorge Park. 

State officials hold out high hopes for the 
Sugar Grove development, and they're push- 
ing for approval of the New River Gorge 
proposal along with several factory loan ap- 
plications. They feel that in time ARA may 
develop its wings and get moving. 

But at this writing they're worried. The 
major trouble lies in the tight reins SBA and 
CFA hold on ARA. Actually, it is losing 
touch with its original set of objectives. 

Rather than use a separate yardstick for 
ARA applications, as was intended, SBA and 
CFA are applying the same as they apply 
everywhere else, and ARA, therefore, is be- 
coming an agency without character or per- 
sonality. 

Prudence in the handling of Federal funds 
is a commendable trait, but when it becomes 
so exacting that it strips an agency of its 
purpose, it goes too far. ARA was created 
to give some priority to areas of depression, 
but they now have no more priority on loans 
and grants than the Nation's areas of plenty. 


The Value of Rural Electrification in Our 
Home and Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1962 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorp three essays written by 
constituents of my district on the subject 
“The Value of Rural Electrification in 
Our Home and Community.” 

I am very proud of these young peo- 
ple from my district and share the pride 
of the Nebraska delegation in the ac- 
complishments of the 19 winners of the 
Be essay contests throughout our 

The following three winning essays 
were written by Janet Schmeeckle, of 
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Cozad—sponsored by the Dawson County 
Public Power District; Joan Spivey, of 
Anselmo—sponsored by the Custer Pub- 
lic Power District; and Glen D. Jensen, 
of Litchfield, Nebr.—sponsored by the 
Custer Public Power District: 
TRE VALUE or RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN OUR 
HOME AND COMMUNITY 
(By Janet Schmeeckle) 


Just 100 hundred years ago the Homestead 
Act was passed. When the homesteaders 
settled on thelr 160 acres of land, they be- 
gan a life of hardship and heartbreak. The 
farmer combated the land with only his 
hands, his mind, and his strong back. Farm- 
ers still experience hardships and heart- 
breaks, but they are mitigated by modern 
tools, machines, and equipment. Abundant, 
inexpensive electricity, provided by the Rural 
Electric Aesociation is the primary mitigat- 
ing force. 

The farmer's shop, electrically equipped 
with lights, welder, drills, wrenches and 
other conveniences, saves him much valua- 
ble time and many repair bills. Electricity 
takes the backache out of everyday chores. 
It pumps lifegiving water for our crops, live- 
stock, and our homes. The wonders per- 
formed by electricity makes it indispensable 
in the home. This remarkable servant lights 
and decorates the home, cooks the meals, 
washes the dishes, does the laundry and 
cleaning, entertains the family and controls 
the temperature, humidity, and air of our 
homes. 

Nothing on the farm today gives us as 
much comfort and satisfaction for each dol- 
lar spent as electricity. Each washday my 
grandmother toiled for 6 long hours over a 
washboard scrubbing clothes in water she 
had pumped, carried and heated on a wood- 
burning stove. Today we push a button and 
the load of iaundry is done automatically. 
In this day of rising prices, it is comforting 
to rural Nebraskans to know that their elec- 
tricity prices have not risen in the last two 
decades. Several months ago a conversation 
with a friend’s mother revealed that our 
monthly electric bill is only slightly higher 
than that of this city family although we put 
electricity to work in many more ways. 

The towns and cities were the first to re- 
ceive the conveniences of electricity and 
relief from the drudgery, backache, and eye- 
strain. The first rural lines were merely 
short extensions of city lines. In 1935 the 
Rural Electrification Act was passed, making 
inexpensive electricity possible for all rural 
Americans. Today 97 percent of all Ne- 
braska farms enjoy the benefits of electricity 
through local public power districts and 
private enterprises. No longer are rural resi- 
dents considered inferior or backward be- 
cause they now live as modern as urban 
dwellers. The house out back, for which we 
have long been ridiculed, is definitely a 
thing of the past. In fact, it has been said 
that on modern farms electricity operates 
everything except the field machinery and 
the family car. 

The value of rural electrification is not 
limited to rural residents. The arteries of the 
electrical system are made and sold by city 
dwellers, as is everything powered by that 
electricity. The rural citizens have saved 
enough time and energy to participate in 
and enjoy the community activitfes, such as 
church, PTA, movies, bowling, ball games, 
and concerts. 

This was a land of promise when the 
homesteaders came; today’s farmers with the 
aid of rural electrification have fulfilled that 
promise. 

THE VALUE or RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
OUR HOME AND COMMUNITY 
(By Joan Spivey) 


When one has had something for a long 
time, he seems either to lose or to forget his 
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appreciation of it. Such is probably the case 
with the majority of the people who are 
benefited by the utilization of rural electri- 
fication. They have forgotten that tn some 
way this service contributes immeasurably 
to the comfort of their lives every day of the 
year, They have forgotten that without 
electricity their work would become in- 
finitely harder than that to which they are 
accustomed. Truly, they have indeed for- 
gotten that it was a dark land in 1935 until 
rural electrification came into being. 

What has made this rural electrification 
possible, and what blessings does it provide? 
To answer these questions one should know 
something of the interesting background of 
the Rural Electrification Administration. 
The REA was begun on May 11, 1935, when 
Franklin D. Roosevelt signed the Executive 
Order No. 7037. It was approved by the 
slender margin of one vote in Congress, 
largely through the bipartisan efforts of Sen- 
ator George Norris, of Nebraska, and Sam 
Rayburn, of Texas. On May 20, 1936, the 
Rural Electrification Act, which was designed 
to furnish reasonably priced electricity to 
rural homes and communities, finally became 
law. At that time private enterprise did not 
yet feel that serving these rural areas would 
prove to be profitable. 

The second question is even easier to an- 
swer, since the blessings bestowed by rural 
electrification are almost innumerable. To 
most people, however, rural electrification 
primarily provides light; light which aids 
the farmer in doing his work; light which be- 
comes & beacon to the guest and a spotlight 
for the unwanted; and light by which chil- 
dren may study and their parents may read 
after the chores are done. Rural electrifica- 
tion also provides warmth and comfort for 
both man and beast in cold weather, coolness 
and comfort for them in the heat of summer. 
It provides well-cooked meals and easier 
dishwashing after the meals are served. It 
provides a means by which food may be 
stored and kept nutritious and appetizing 
from, season to season. It provides ease for 
the homemaker in sewing, washing, and 
cleaning for her husband and family. It pro- 
vides several hired men for the farmer in the 
form of power for the many types of electri- 
cal machinery which he uses. It provides an 
incentive for cleanliness and sanitation by 
making possible the use of running water in 
the home. It even provides information and 
entertainment in the forms of radio, televi- 
sion, and phonograph to help relieve the 
monotony of everyday life. 

Yes; rural electrification has bestowed all 
these blessings and many more, not only on 
our home and community but on all the 
homes and communities in the land which 
are fortunate enough to have it them. 
Because of its indisputable value, everyone 
should make an effort to become conscious 
of the ways in which rural electrification 
benefits most of the rural areas in our 
Nation. 


THE VALUE OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN OUR 
Home AND COMMUNITY 


(By Glen D. Jensen) 


What's in a name? The name given to the 
rural electrification program, REA, implies 
thousands of benefits made available to 
Americans since 1935. It was men such as 
George Norris and Sam Rayburn who had 
the foresight to initiate this program, fore- 
sight to provide for its nonpartisan adminis- 
tration. The values of their Rural Electrifi- 
cation Act to my home and community are 
many. 

The new opportunities made possible by 
REA are taken for granted by too many peo- 
With rural electrification came mil- 
lions of new industries not only to urban 
areas but to rural areas such as ours. 
with such an economical and dependable 
source of power could several farmers in our 
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community operate grade A dairies. And 
who would have envisioned factories in our 
small communities? Again, the source of 
power to operate must have been a decisive 
factor in locating in our area. 

In our rural area the economy of the 
small town is directly dependent on the 
farmers. The business establishments enjoy 
a fine income from the many dollars spent 
by farmers whose production has been in- 
creased because of rural electrification. REA 
has provided the power for irrigating and for 
pumping water for Hvestock. Dependable 
power has prevented losses of crops and live- 
stock by making possible the operation of 
dryers and brooders. And most important, 
a better quality of products has resulted. 

Because of the time and laborsaving de- 
vices, such as motor-powered hoists and 
welders, farmers have more time for com- 
munity activities and responsibilities, They 
have become contributing members of so- 
ciety. Yes, electricity has alded in equaliz- 
ing the standard of living for farmers in our 
community. 

Citizens are inclined to take for granted 
the many benefits of REA to our town. Do 
they realize that without this dependable 
source of power we would not have water for 
hygiene, for beautification of our town, and 
for fire protection? This same power lights 
our streets. One can see that our town’s 
health and safety are dependent on REA. 

The best things in life are not always the 
most expensive. Every family can afford to 
use electrical appliances. REA has taken 
the drudgery out of household tasks for my 
mother. Cooking on her electric stove, wash- 
ing with her automatic washer, and cleaning 
and polishing electrically is enjoyable. Dad, 
too, would be lost at his job without elec- 
tricity; and in his hobby of carpentry he 
just couldn't work without his many power 
too 
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Electricity enables rural Americans to have 
recreation and relaxation, It provides prop- 
er light for reading, the power for television, 
and radios. And think how many familles 
enjoy bowling. 

Rural electrification has made possible 
living the good life. For rural America it 
has meant freedom from darkness and toil, 
even freedom from want. A happy, prosper- 
ous rural America may be a contributing 
factor to the preservation of a free America. 
All these values to our home and community 
are in that name—Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. 


From General MacArthur: a Credo, a 
Tribute, a Farewell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1962 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I enclose herewith an article which 
appeared in the June 4, 1962, issue of 
U.S. News & World Report. This article 
sets out the address given by General of 
the Army Douglas MacArthur to the 
graduating class of the Military Acad- 
emy at West Point, N.Y., on May 12, 
1962. This moving article is truly worthy 
of General MacArthur who is one of our 
greatest Americans: 

From GENERAL MACARTHUR: A CREDO, 

A TRIBUTE, A FAREWELL 

(There is a credo for all Americans in 

Douglas MacArthur's tribute to the soldiers 
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who have fought the Nation's wars. This 18 
the general's farewell to West Point, where 
his military career began nearly 60 years ago. 
In it, he speaks of duty, honor, country in 
a way that gives the words new stature in 
today’s troubled world.) 

No human being- could fail to be deeply 
moved by such a tribute as this, coming from 
a profession I have served so long and a peo- 
ple I have loved so well. It fills me with an 
emotion I cannot express, But this award 
is not intended primarily for a personality, 
but to symbolize a great moral code—the code 
of conduct and chivalry of those who guard 
this beloved land of culture and ancient 
descent. 

Duty, honor, country: Those three hal- 
lowed words reverently dictate what you 
want to be, what you can be, what you will 
be. They are your rallying point to buld 
courage when courage seems to fall, to re- 
gain faith when there seems to be little cause 
for faith, to create hope when hope becomes 
forlorn. a 

Unhappily, I possess neither that eloquence 
of diction, that poetry of imagination nor 
that brilliance of metaphor to tell you all 
that they mean. 

The unbelievers will say they are but words, 
but a slogan, but a flamboyant phrase. Every 
pedant, every demagog, every cynic, every 
hypocrite, every troublemaker and, I am 
sorry to say, some others of an entirely dif- 
ferent character, will try to downgrade them 
even to the extent of mockery and ridicule. 

But these are some of the things they 
bulid: They build your basic character, They 
mold you for your future roles as the cus- 
todians of the Nation’s defense, They make 
you strong enough to know when you are 
weak, and brave enough to face yourself 
when you are afraid. 

They teach you to be proud and unbending 
in honest failure, but humble and gentle 
in success; not to substitute words for ac- 
tion; not to seek the path of comfort, but 
to face the stress and spur of difficulty and 
challenge; to learn to stand up in the storm, 
but to have compassion on those who fall; 
to master yourself before you seek to master 
others; to have a heart that Is clean, a goal 
that is high; to learn to laugh, yet never 
forget how to weep: to reach into the future, 
yet never neglect the past; to be serious, yet 
never take yourself too seriously; to be 
modest so that you will remember the sim- 
plicity of true greatness; the open mind 
of true wisdom, the meekness of true 
strength. 

They give you a temperate will, a quality 
of imagination, a vigor of the emotions, a 
freshness of the deep springs of life, a tem- 
peramental predominance of courage over 
timidity, an appetite for adventure over 
love of ease. 

They create in your heart the sense of 
wonder, the unfailing hope of what next, 
and the joy and inspiration of life. They 
teach you in this way to be an officer and 
a gentleman. 

And what sort of soldiers are those you 
are to lead? Are they reliable? Are they 
brave? Are they capable of victory? 

Their story is known to all of you. It is 
the story of the American man-at-arms. 
My estimate of him was formed on the 
battleflelds many, many years ago, and has 
never changed. I regarded him then, as I 
regard him now, as one of the world’s no- 
blest figures; not only as one of the finest 
military characters, but also as one of the 
most stainless. 

His name and fame are the birthright of 
every American citizen. In his youth and 
strength, his love and loyalty, he gave all 
that mortality can give. He needs no eulogy 
from me, or from any other man, He has 
written his awn history and written it in 
red on his enemy's breast. 

In 20 campaigns, on a hundred battle- 
fields, around a thousand campfires, I have 
witnessed that enduring fortitude, that pa- 
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triotic self-abnegation, and that invincible 
determination which have carved his statue 
in the hearts of his people. 

From one end of the world to the other, 
he has drained deep the chalice of courage. 
As I listened to those songs in memory’s eye, 
I could see those staggering columns of the 
First World War, bending under soggy packs 
on many a weary march, from dripping dusk 
to drizzling dawn, slogging ankle-deep 
through mire of shell-pocked roads; to form 
grimly for the attack, blue-lipped, covered 
with sludge and mud, chilled by the wind 
and rain, driving home to their objective, 
and, for many, to the judgment seat of God. 

I do not know the dignity of their birth, 
but I do know the glory of their death. They 
died unquestioning, uncomplaining, with 
faith in their hearts, and on their lips the 
hope that we would go on to victory. 

Always for them: Duty, honor, country. 
Always their blood, and sweat, and tears, as 
they saw the way and the light. And 20 
years after, on the other side of the globe, 
again the filth of dirty foxholes, the stench 
of ghostly trenches, the slime of dripping 
dugouts, those boiling suns of the relentless 
heat, those torrential rains of devastating 
storms, the ioneliness and utter desolation of 
jungle trails, the bitterness of long separa- 
tion of those they loved and cherished, the 
deadly pestilence of tropical disease, the 
horror of stricken areas of war. 

Their resolute and determined defense, 
their swift and sure attack, their indom- 
itable purpose, thelr complete and decisive 
victory—always victory, always through the 
bloody haze of their last reverberating shot, 
the vision of gaunt, ghastly men, reverently 
following your password of duty, honor, 
country. 

You now face a new world, a world of 
change. The thrust into outer space of the 
satellite spheres and missiles marks a begin- 
ning of another epoch in the long story of 
mankind. In the five or more billions of 
years the scientists tell us it has taken to 
form the earth, in the three or more billion 
years of development of the human race, 
there has never been a more abrupt or stag- 
gering evolution. 5 

We deal now not with things of this world 
alone, but with the illimitable distances and 
yet unfathomed mysteries of the universe. 
We are reaching out for a new and boundless 
frontier. We speak in strange terms of har- 
nessing the cosmic energy, of making winds 
and tides work for us, of the primary target 
in war, no longer limited to the armed forces 
of an enemy, but, instead, to include his civil 
Population; of ultimate conflicts between a 
united human race and the sinister forces 
of some other planetary galaxy; such dreams 
and fantasies as to make life the most excit- 
ing of all times, And through all this welter 
of change and development your mission re- 
mains fixed, determined, inviolable. It is to 
win our wars. Everything else in your pro- 
fessional career is but corollary to this vital 
dedication, All other public purpose, all 
other public projects, all other public needs, 
great or small, will find others for their ac- 
complishments; but you are the ones who are 
trained to fight. 

Yours is the profession of arms, the will 
to win, the sure knowledge that in war there 
is no substitute for victory, that, if you lose, 
the Nation will be destroyed, that the very 
obsession of your public service must be 
duty, honor, country. 

Others will debate the controversial issues, 
national and international, which divide 
men's minds. But serene, calm, aloof, you 
stand as the Nation's war guardians, as its 
lifeguards from the raging tides of inter- 
national conflict, as its gladiators in the 
arena of battle. For a century and a half 
you have defended, guarded, and protected 
its hallowed traditions of liberty and free- 
dom, of right and justice. : 

Let civilian voices argue the merits or 
demerits of our processes of government: 
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Whether our strength is being sapped by def- 


cit financing indulged in too long, by Federal 


paternalism grown too mighty, by power 
groups grown too arrogant, by politics grown 
too corrupt, by crime grown too rampant, by 
morals grown too low, by taxes grown too 
high, by extremists grown too violent; 
whether our personal liberties are as firm 
and complete as they should be. 

These grent national problems are not for 
your professional participation or military 
solution. Your guidepost stands out like a 
tenfold beacon in the night: Duty, honor, 
country. 

You are the lever which binds together 
the entire fabric of our national system 
of defense, From your ranks come the great 
captains who hold the Nation's destiny in 
their hands the moment the war tocsin 
sounds, 

The long. gray line has never failed us. 
Were you to do so, a million ghosts in olive 
drab, in brown khaki, in blue and gray, 
would rise from their white crosses, thun- 
dering those magic words: Duty, honor, 
country. 

This does not mean that you are war- 
mongers. On the contrary, the soldier above 
all other people prays for peace, for he must 
suffer and bear the deepest wounds and 
scars of war. But always in our ears ring 
the ominous words of Plato, that wisest of 
all philosophers: “Only the dead have seen 
the end of war.” 

The shadows are lengthening for me. The 
twilight is here. My days of old have van- 
ished—tone and tints. They have gone 
glimmering through the dreams of things 
that were. Their memory is one of won- 
drous beauty, watered by tears and coaxed 
and caressed by the smiles of yesterday. I 
Usten then, but with thirsty ear, for the 
witching melody of faint bugles blowing 
reveille, of far drums beating the long roll. 

In my dreams I hear again the crash of 
guns, the rattle of musketry, the strange, 
mournful mutter of the battlefield. But in 
the evening of my memory I come back to 
West Point. Always there echoes and re- 
echoes: Duty, honor, country. 

Today marks my final rolicall with you. 
But I want you to know that when I cross 
the river, my last conscious thoughts will 
be of the corps, and the corps, and the corps. 

I bid you farewell. 


Intriguing Plan of the “Jeff” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1962 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the May 17, 1962, issue of the 
Richmond Times Dispatch, entitled In- 
triguing Plan of the Jeff“: 

The ancient and respected Jefferson 
Society at the University of Virginia is 
undertaking a useful and significant experi- 
ment in announcing a plan to send two of 
its members to the Congo this summer, for 
& dispassionate study of the situation there. 

It will be recalled that when the soclety 
invited President Tshombe, of Katanga, to 
address it last year, the State Department, 
incomprehensibly enough, refused him a visa, 

‘although it had admitted Congolese spokes- 
men for other viewpoints. 
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The Jefferson Society—or “Jeff,” as it is 
familiarly known—has an honorable tradi- 
tion of inquiry into controversial matters. 
Its former members included Edgar Allan 
Poe and Woodrow Wilson, the two most 
eminent alumni of the institution. ‘The pro- 
jected journey to the Congo, with special ref- 
erence to the Province of Katanga, is dis- 
tinctly in line with Thomas Jefferson's open- 
minded quest for truth. 

The society stipulates in connection with 
its trip that it must receive advance assur- 
ances from the Government of Katanga that 
its visit will be welcome, and that its repre- 
sentatives will receive complete freedom of 
movement. It will also seek interviews with 
Officials of the United Nations in the Congo, 
as well as with representatives of the Cen- 
tral Congolese Government. The society 
likewise is requesting that the Boston Col- 
lege Law School Forum, which sought to 
have President Tshombe address it last year, 
send a representative to the Congo, along 
with those from the society. 

It is contemplated that the delegation 
make a full report on its findings, and offer 
this to the US. Congress and the public. 
The delegation also is instructed to secure 
adequate support for this investigation 
from all persons and organizations who are 
in accord with the purposes of the under- 
taking. : 

This is an interesting and intriguing proj- 
ect, and one which reflects credit on the 
Jeffersonian concern of the society’s mem- 
bers for a ventilation of all pertinent facts 
with respect to a complicated and interna- 
tionally significant problem. 


News to the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
leave to insert into the Recor an edi- 
torial from the Harvey Tribune of Har- 
vey, Ill., one of the fine newspapers in my 
congressional district, entitled News to 
the United States,” which points out the 
control which dictatorship governments 
have over news coming to the United 
States from their countries. e 

NEWS TO THE Untrep STATES 

Many Americans believe that they are ap- 
prised of the facts in foreign countries, Just 
as facts are enlightened to the public from 
this country. ‘This is simply not the case. 

One of the last glaring illustrations was 
the expulsion of an Associated Press corres- 
pondent from Indonesia. 

He disclosed in his stories that the Indo- 
nesians had spent so much time and money 
on the west New Guinea campaign that 
famine faced them across their own coun- 
try. He told of emergency measures which 
were taken to prevent starvation of many of 
its citizens. The foreign ministry did not 
dispute any of the facts in the stories. They 
admitted to the conditions as portrayed by 
correspondent, but claimed that he had no 
right to write about them and disclose them 
to countries foreign to Indonesia. 

A strongly-held dictatorship government 
can carefully control what Americans read 
and think about their own country. This, 
of course, is in the interest of the country 
involved, but is highly detrimental to us 
and our public opinion at home, 
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Address of General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur Upon Acceptance of the 
Sylvanus Thayer Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1962 


Mr, MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur received the Sylvanus Thayer 
Award at his alma mater, the U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point on May 12, 
1962, His acceptance speech was one of 
the greatest inspirational addresses of 
his distinguished career. In order that 
my colleagues may have an opportunity 
to read it and also to preserve it for the 
inspiration of the generations to come, 
I insert it in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, 
under unanimous consent heretofore 
granted: 

General Westmoreland, General Groves, 
distinguished guests, and gentlemen of the 
corps; as I was leaving the hotel this morn- 
ing, a doorman asked me, “Where are you 
bound for, General?” and when I replied, 
West Point,” he remarked, “beautiful place, 
have you ever been there before?” 

No human being could fail to be deeply 
moved by such a tribute as this (Thayer 
Award). Coming from a profession I have 
served so long, and a people I have loved 
so well, it fills me with an emotion I cannot 
express. But this award is not intended pri- 
marily to honor a personality, but to sym- 
bolize a great moral code—the code of con- 
duct and chivalry of those who guard this 
beloved land of culture and ancient descent. 
That is the meaning of this medallion. For 
all eyes and for all time, it is an expression 
of the ethics of the American soldier. That 
I should be integrated in this way with so 
noble an ideal arouses a sense of pride and 
yet of humility which win be with me 
always. 

Duty, honor, country. Those three hal- 
lowed words reverently dictate what you 
ought to be, what you can be, what you 
will be. They are your rallying points: to 
build courage when courage seems to fail; 
to regain faith when there seems to be 
little cause for faith; to create hope when 
hope becomes forlorn. Unhapplly, I possess 
neither that eloquence of diction, that poetry 
of imagination, nor that brilliance of 
metaphor to tell you all that they mean. 
The unbelievers will say they are but words, 
but a slogan, but a flamboyant phrase. Every 
pedant, every demagog, every cynic, every 
hypocrite, every troublemaker, and, I am 
sorry to say, some others of an entirely dif- 
ferent character, will try to downgrade them 
even to the extent of mockery and ridicule, 
But these are some of the things they do. 
They build your basic character, they mold 
you for your future roles as the custodians 
of the Nations defense, they make you 
strong enough to know when you are weak, 
and brave enough to face yourself when you 
are afraid. They teach you to be proud and 
unbending in honest failure, but humble and 
gentle in success; not to substitute words 
for actions, nor to seek the path of com- 
fort, but to face the stress and spur of dif- 
culty and challenge; to learn to stand up 
in the storm but to have compassion on those 
who fall; to master yourself before you seek 
to master others; to have a heart that is 
clean, a goal that is high; to learn to laugh 
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yet never forget how to weep; to reach into 
the future yet never neglect the past; to 
be serious yet never to take yourself too 
seriously; to be modest so that you will 
remember the simplicity of true greatness, 
the open mind of true wisdorh, the meek- 
ness of true strength. They give you a 
temper of the will, a quality of the imagina- 
tion, a vigor of the emotions, a freshness of 
the deep springs of life, a temperamental 
predominance of courage over timidity, an 
appetite for adventure over love of ease, 
They create in your heart the sense of won- 
der, the unfailing hope of what next, and 
the joy and inspiration of life. They teach 
you in this way to be an officer and a gen- 
tleman. 

And what sort of soldiers are those you 
are to lead? Are they reliable, are they 
brave, are they capable of victory? Their 
story Is known to all of you; it is the story 
of the American man at arms. My estimate 
of him was formed on the battlefield many, 
many years ago, and has never changed. I 
regarded him then as I regard him now—as 
one of the world's noblest figures, not only 
as one of the finest military characters but 
also as one of the most stainless. His name 
and fame are the birthright of every Ameri- 
can citizen. In his youth and strength, his 
love and loyalty he gaye—all that mortality 
can give. He needs no eulogy from me or 
from any other man. He has written his own 
history and written it in red on his enemy’s 
breast. But when I think of his patience 
under adversity, of his courage under fire, 
and of his modesty in victory, I am filled 
with an emotion of admiration I cannot put 
into words. He belongs to history as furnish- 
ing one of the greatest examples of suc- 
cessful patriotism; he belongs to posterity 
as the instructor of future generations in 
the principles of liberty and freedom; he 
belongs to the present, to us, by his virtues 
and by his achieyements. In 20 campaigns, 
on a hundred battlefields, around a thousand 
campfires, I have witnessed that enduring 
fortitude, that patriotic self-abnegation, and 
that invincible determination which have 
carved his statue in the hearts of his people. 
From one end of the world to the other he 
has drained deep the chalice of courage, 

As I listened to those songs of the glee 
club, in memofy’s eye I could see those stag- 
gering columns of the First World War, bend- 
ing under soggy packs, on many a weary 
march from dripping dusk to drizzling dawn, 
slogging ankle-deep through the mire of 
shell-shocked roads, to form grimly for the 
attack, blue-lipped, covered with sludge and 
mud, chilled by the wind and rain; driving 
home to their objective, and, for many, to 
the Judgment seat of God. I do not know 
the dignity of their birth but I do know 
the glory of their death. They died unques- 
tioning, uncomplaining, with faith in their 
hearts, and on their lips the hope that we 
would go on to victory. Always for them— 
duty, honor, country; always their blood 
and sweat and tears as we sought the way 
and the light and the truth. 

And 20 years after, on the other side of 
the globe, again the filth of murky foxholes, 
the stench of ghostly trenches, the slime of 
dripping dugouts; those boiling suns of re- 
lentless heat, those torrential rains of deva- 
stating storms; the loneliness and utter des- 
olation of jungle trails, the bitterness of 
long separation from those they loved and 
cherished, the deadly pestilence of tropical 
disease, the horror of stricken areas of war; 
their resolute and determined defense, their 
swift and sure attack, their indomitable 
purpose, their complete and decisive vic- 
tory—always victory. Always through the 
bloody haze of their last reverberating shot, 
the vision of gaunt, ghastly men reverently 
following your password of duty, honor, 
country, 

The code which those words perpetuate 
embraces the highest moral laws and will 
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stand the test of any ethics or philosophies 
ever promulgated for the uplift of mankind. 
Its requirements are for the things that are 
right, and its restraints are from the things 
that are wrong. The soldier, above all other 
men, is required to practice the greatest act 
of religious training—sacrifice. In battle 
and in the face of danger and death, he dis- 
closes those divine attributes which his 
Maker gave when He created man in His own 
Image. No physical courage and no brute 
instinct can take the place of the divine 
help which alone can sustain him. However 
horrible the incidents of war may be, the 
soldier who is called upon to offer and to 
give his life for his country, is the noblest 
development of mankind. 

You now face a new world—a world of 
change. The thrust into outer space of the 
satellite, spheres, and missiles marked the 
beginning of another epoch in the long 
story of mankind—the chapter of the space 
age. In the five or more billions of years 
the scientists tell us it has taken to form the 
earth, in the three or more billion years of 
development of the human race, there has 
never been a greater, a more abrupt or stag- 
gering evolution. We deal now not with 
things of this world alone, but with the 
illimitable distances and as yet unfathomed 
mysteries of the universe. We are reaching 
out for a new and boundless frontier. We 
speak in strange terms: of harnessing the 
cosmic energy; of making winds and tides 
work for us; of creating unheard synthetic 
materials to supplement or even replace our 
old standard basics; of purifying sea water 
for our drink; of mining ocean floors for new 
fields of wealth and food; of disease pre- 
ventatives to expand life into the hundreds 
of years; of controlling the weather for a 
more equitable distribution of heat and 
cold, of rain and shine; of spaceships to the 
moon; of the primary target in war, no 
longer limited to the armed forces of an 
enemy, but instead to include his civil pop- 
ulations; of ultimate conflict between a 
united human race and the sinister forces 
of some other planetary galaxy; of such 
dreams and fantasies as to make life the 
most exciting of all time. 

And through all this welter of change and 
development, your mission remains fixed, 
determined, inviolable—it is to win our wars. 
Everything else in your professional career 
is but corollary to this vital dedication. All 
other public purposes, all other public proj- 
ects, all other public needs, great or small, 
will find others for their accomplishment; 
but you are the ones who are trained to 
fight: yours is the profession of arms—the 
will to win, the sure knowledge that in war 
there is no substitute for victory; that if 
you lose, the Nation will be destroyed; that 
the very obsession of your public service 
must be duty, honor, country, Others will 
debate the controversial issues, national and 
international, which divide men’s minds; but 
serene, calm, aloof, you stand as the Nat ion's 
war guardian, as its lifeguard from the rag- 
ing tides of international conflict, as its 
gladiator in the arena of battle. For a cen- 
tury and a half you have defended, guarded, 
and protected its hallowed traditions of lib- 
erty and freedom, of right and justice. Let 
civilian voices argue the merits or demerits 
of our processes of government; whether 
our strength is being sapped by deficit fi- 
nancing, indulged in too long, by Federal 
paternalism grown too mighty, by power 
groups grown too arrogant, by politics grown 
too corrupt, by crime grown too rampant, 
by morals grown too low, by taxes grown too 
high, by extremists grown too violent; 
whether our personal liberties are as thor- 
ough and complete as they should be. These 
great national problems are not for your 
professional participation or military solu- 
tion. Your guidepost stands out like a ten- 
Told beacon in the night—Duty—Honor— 
Country. 
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You are the leaven which binds together 
the entire fabric of our national system of 
defense. From your ranks come the great 
captains who hold the Nation's destiny in 
thelr hands the moment the war tocsin 
sounds. The long gray line has never 
falled us. Were you to do so, a million 
ghosts in olive drab, in brown khaki, in blue 
and gray, would rise from their white crosses 
thundering those magic words “duty, honor, 
country.“ 

This does not mean that you are war- 
mongers, On the contrary, the soldier, above 
all other people, prays for peace, for he must 
suffer and bear the deepest wounds and scars 
of war. But always in our ears ring the 
ominous words of Plato that wisest of all 
philosophers, “Only the dead have seen the 
end of war.“ 

The shadows are lengthening for me. The 
twilight is here. My days of old have van- 
ished tone and tint; they have gone glim- 
mering through the dreams of things that 
were. Their memory is one of wondrous 
beauty, watered by tears, and coaxed and 
caressed by the smiles. of yesterday. I listen 
vainly for the witching melody of faint 
bugles blowing reveille, of far drums beating 
the long roll, In my dreams I hear aagin 
the crash of guns, the rattle of musketry, 
the strange, mournful mutter of the battle- 
field. 

But in the evening of my memory, always 
I come back to West Point. Always there 
echoes and reechoes, duty, honor, country.“ 

Today marks my final rolicall with you, 
but I want you to know that when I cross 
the river my last consclous thoughts will 
be of the corps, and the corps, and the corps. 

I bid you farewell. 


Life Begins At 40: One Doctor Supports 
J. F. Ks Medicare Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1962 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include an article which appeared in 
the Los Angeles Herald-Examiner under 
date of May 24, 1962: 

Lire BEGINS at 40: ONE DOCTOR SUPPORTS 

J.F.K.’s MEDICARE PLAN 
(By Robert Peterson) 

It’s a rare insurance executive who isn’t 
opposed to President Kennedy’s health in- 
surance plan for the aged. And it’s an even 
rarer physician who isn’t outspoken in his 
denunciation of the proposal. 

I was thus astonished recently to meet a 
man who combines both professions and isn't 
a whit disturbed by the King-Anderson bill 
which would offer pay-as-you-go health in- 
surance to social security recipients, includ- 
ing up to 90 days of hospital care, up to 180 
days of nursing home care, and up to 240 
days of home health services. 

“I don't think it will hurt either private 
insuring companies or physicians,” said Clem 
Martin, M.D., medical director of the Conti- 
nental Casualty Co., of Chicago. 

His calm denial of impending doom for our 
free enterprise way of life was in such con- 
trast to the allegations and fears voiced by 
many of his colleagues that I asked him to 
continue. 

“The bill is primarily concerned with hos- 


_pital and nursing costs—which constitute the 


bulk of an older person's expenses in the 
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event of serious Ulness,“ obliged this vigor- 
ous, fair-haired physician who has just 
turned 40. 

“The bill has nothing directly to do with 
doctors. If its passed, patients will still 
select their own doctors and will be required 
to pay their own physician's fees and surgi- 
cal costs. 

“Many who oppose the bill seem to think 
it will sound the death knell for private 
health insurance companies. But I think it 
will stimulate sales. 

“Back in 1935 many insurance firms pre- 
dicted that if the social security program 
were enacted nobody would bother to buy life 
insurance as a financial hedge for their old 
age. But they were dead wrong and life in- 
surance sales have soared to new highs. 

“Similarly, I think that if the President's 
health care of the sged bill is enacted, pri- 
vate companies will sell more health insur- 
ance than ever before. And they'll do it by 
offering policies insuring the individual 
against (1) physicians’ fees and surgery, and 
(2) medical care beyond the limits of the 
bill. 

It's no secret that the chief reason pri- 
vate health insurance for elders costs 80 
much today is because a certain percentage 
of these people require excessive hospital 
care, 

“With these costs largely absorbed by this 
health plan under social security, private 
companies will be able to devise policies 
covering physicians’ fees and extended care at 
such modest cost that greater numbers of 
elders than ever before will be inclined to 
buy them as an extra safeguard against costs 
of serious illness.” 


Memorial Sunday Sermon, 1962, by Rev. 
John F. Streng, St. James Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, Wheeling, W. Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1962 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, among 
the many fine Memorial Day addresses 
which have been given,.the one delivered 
on Sunday, May 27, 1962, by the Rev- 
erend John F. Streng, St. James Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, Wheeling, W. 
Va., is, indeed, a stirring sermon. I ask 
unanimous consent to include it in my 
remarks so that the Members of this 
House may have the opportunity of read- 
ing Reverend Streng’s 1962 Memorial 
Sunday sermon: 

Sacrificing limb and life for friend and 
family is the time-honored way to freedom 
and security. Memorial Day, now observed 
by the civilized world as an American tradi- 
tion, had its beginning ages ago. Ancient 
tribes of all races perpetuated the memory of 
heroes in sticks and stones. Excavations 
and archeological discoveries bear mute 
witness to the fact that no human life is 
80 precious as one whose blood crimsoned 
the soil. : 

Jesus of Nazareth, bold hero of the Chris- 
tian cross and crusade for freedom told his 
followers what the essence of love for God 
and country really is: “Greater love hath 
no man than chat a man lay down his life 
for his friends.” Patriotism is that simple, 
yet also cruel and all consuming. 

If the first enshrined Unknown Soldier in 
Arlington Cemetery now flanked by later 


comrades could address today’s generation 
what would hesay? Oliver Weaver Ridenour 
is one among many who analyzed his poten- 
tial thoughts thus: “I who am sleeping here 
known but to God would be alive today— 
had I not heard men say: This is a war to 
end all war.’ Spurred by this promise, 
goaded by this word I, as did countless 
thousands, crossed the seas to fight a foreign 
war and murder men. But deep within was 
this hope uttermost: ‘War shall not come 
upon this world again.’ I, too, loved life, but 
willingly I laid it down, a bearer of a glorious 
prophecy to be fulfilled in due time in the 
end; but now the sod above me quakes with 
fear and people are in chains who once were 
free; and bloody tyrants laugh at pleas for 
peace and ridicule our loved country. Come 
to my tomb, you rulers of the lands, lest you 
repeat the same old fallacy, and sacrifice a 
host of mothers’ sons to make the world safe 
for democracy. I who am sleeping here am 
wiser now and know that wars on earth will 
never cease until within the heart of friend 
and foe the Christ shall rule supreme as 
Prince of Peace." 

This sentiment expresses the spiritual 
longing for peace so widespread among com- 
mon peoples of the earth. History 
that government of the people by the peo- 
ple and for the people is always in jeopardy. 
People become sluggish and selfish. Their 
love for freedom is reduced to a sugar-coated 
tranquilizer of appeasement. The few 
schemers charm the masses with tantalizing 
success lullabies. 

Thinking Americans know how perilously 
close people are to panic and confusion. Ask 
any 10 for the nearest evacuation route in 
the event of an emergency and the answers~ 
would be startling. What a tragedy that we 
the heirs of stanch defenders of the faith 
and the freedom should be concerned only 
with prosperity. 

It has been wisely sald that a people 
who lives removed from the horrors of war 
and disease and devastation and starvation 
can serenely sit at the base of any memorial 
and talk only of pleasures and palaces mid 
which they may roam. 

One of the souvenirs of the Eisenhower 
Museum, Abilene, Kans., is an original re- 
production of the famous order of the day to 
the allied troops invading France, June 6, 
1944. Every American should read it in his 
family circle. It ends with this challenging 
command: “The tide has turned, The free- 
men of the world are marching together 
to victory. I have full confidence in your 
courage, devotion to duty and skill in battle. 
We will accept nothing less than full victory. 
Good luck. Let us beseech the blessing of 
Almighty God upon this great and noble 
undertaking.” This order has since been 
succeeded by many others, many less his- 
torical. 

We must face an ominous threat to free- 
dom courageously today. The message of 
Memorial Day is one of death and destruction 
no matter how we camouflage the ceremony 
or soften its impact with soft music and 
flowers and : 

After the inspiring national anthem has 
been intoned and the earnest tone of the 
guest speaker's oratory has faded into the 
crisp morning alr and the wreaths of honor 
have been put in place comes the inevitable 
taps. Its solemn cadence and the reverber- 
ating echo must chill every blueblooded par- 
ticipant. It is only by the grace of a 
benevolent God and an armed militia ready 
tor combat at a moment’s notice that we re- 
turn to our homes from Memorial Day ex- 
ercises to pursue our leisurely tasks. 

Thousands of wooden crosses, gleaming 
white, are silent sentinels of yesteryear’s 
brave souls sleeping beneath consecrated 
sod. America's pleasure- public 
needs to be rudely reminded that there are 
more than 1 million names on the honor 
rolls of American war dead. They gave their 
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Ute's last full mensure of devotion and are 
included in the Master’s memorial words 
quoted as text. Those crosses scattered over 
five continents and many islands remind 
us of the heritage of another cross that stood 
on a hill far away as emblem of suffering 
and shame, a cross on which the Prince of 
Glory died. Were the world to live upon to 
his golden rule and his principles govern 
modern summit conferences there would be 
no war any more. If man would sincerely 
do unto his neighbor as he would have him 
do, peace would be no hollow mockery or 
mere daydream or nightmare. 

Memorial death is no mere statistic. Sac- 
rificial death is more than an obituary in 
the news column. 

Today's worldwide litany of prayer, praise 
and thanksgiving is a tribute to those who 
sleep in the bivouac of the dead. The 
blessed tie that binds us, the living and the 
dead, on a hundred knolis in the United 
States of America and some 25 military ceme- 
teries elsewhere unites our hearts as no 
other bond. 


The tragedy and glory of America’s past 
is prelude to the titanic struggle for freedom 
still ahead. As upon other historic occasions 
in the brief history of this Nation the lines 
are drawn sharply. Today the enemy is sub- 
tle and gentle and clever and speaks our 
language. 

Foes of American freedom are glibly taking 
our cherished terminology like liberty, repub- 
lic, free and fair elections, and camouflaging 
them with promises of perpetual peace if we 
will but bow before their new way of life. 
Their new frontier is an iron curtain where 
such as fail to conform, consent, or consort 
disappear. 

Our heroes lie so deathly silent. But their 
souls will be restless if we do not appreciate 
their bloodshed. Names etched on tomb- 
stones and city square memorials must never 
become weatherbeaten scribble. 

Let a watchful citizenry recall President 
Kennedy’s churning question: “Ask not what 
your country can do for you but rather ask 
what you can do for your country.” There 
is no greater love in heaven or earth than 
sacrifice. God grant that Old Glory may per- 
petuate such love, justice, freedom, and 
truth. 


Government Enforcing Monopoly in 
Farm Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1962 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, Federal 
action enforcing monopoly in farm pro- 
grams in inconsistent with general anti- 
monopoly policy. 

Labor, official union publication, in its 
June 2 issue, quite properly related this 
fact to information coming to light in 
the Billie Sol Estes case. 

Text of the Labor article follows: 

Estes SCANDAL RAISES SERIOUS FARM POLICY 
QUESTION 

In the scandal about Texas financial jug- 
gler, Billie Sol Estes, most of the headlines 
are about such things as his gifts to Govern- 
ment officials, but some Members of 
say there's a still more serious side of the 
story. 

That side is Ulustrated by a report that 
cotton acreage allotments granted to Estes 
by the Agriculture Department “increased 
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the value of his land from $100 to $300 
an acre.” 

Why? Because, under the price-support 
program, the Government forbids anyone to 
grow cotton unless he has an allotment 
(permit) to grow it on a certain number of 
acres. In general, no one can get such an 
allotment unless he has been growing cot- 
ton on that number of acres in the past, 
and thus has what's called a historical 
right to do so. Estes, got allotments 
totaling 3,000 acres by having them trans- 
ferred from farms which had such his- 
torical rights. This tripled the value of his 
land and was worth a fortune to him. 

The system works the same for some other 
price-supported crops. Another example 
aired in Congress was a 400-acre North Caro- 
lina farm, growing flue-cured tobacco. For 
1 year’s crop, the owner of that farm got 
about $800,000. After paying off his share- 
croppers and other expenses, his net profit 
in that 1 year was nearly $400,000, or $1,000 
an acre? 

Why that fantastic profit? Because he 
shared in a Government-created monopoly— 
the right“ to grow tobacco. Obviously, a 
lot of other people would have liked to get 
into the growing of this profitable crop, and 
would have done so if the Government had 
not barred the door. 

The only way a newcomer can get into the 
growing of tobacco or other price-supported 
crops is by buying a farm which already 


has an acreage allotment, at an inflated 


price representing more the value of the 
allotment than the value of the land. This 
mainly benefits big farmers, at the expense 
of consumers of farm products. 

While enforcing monopoly in the farm 
field, the Government is enforcing anti- 
monopoly laws in other fields. Some Mem- 
bers of Congress have called this incon- 
sistent. 


A Young Man’s Love of Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1962 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am proud to present for in- 
clusion in the Record the winning essay 
of a young man from my congressional 
district in California, in an American 
Legion Auxiliary essay contest. If he 
echoes the thoughts of his classmates 
then I have renewed hopes for our 
country: 

WR SHOULD I SERVE My Country 
(By Richard Thomson) 

This is my country. Its future is my fu- 
ture. Its problems are my problems. Its 
security rests in my hands. No greater joy 
can I find than the joy of serving my coun- 
try and furthering the concepts and pur- 
poses that have made my country a nation 
under God, 

What are these concepts that mean so 
much to me? One of them is that man is 
born with a God-given gift of free agency. 
Man is thus able to choose between good 
and evil. Inherent in this gift is the con- 
cept that man needs certain freedoms in or- 
der to live in happiness and harmony. A 
corresponding factor of free agency is re- 
sponsibility—responsibility to use man’s 
freedoms in obedience to established law. 
The inherent freedoms and responsibilities 
thus make the highest form of life possible 
and as such enable man to apply his free- 
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dom to his choice of religion, political party, 
education, and career. 

Another of the basic concepts is that this 
Nation is founded on a written body of 
established laws called the Constitution of 
the United States of America. The laws as 
constituted under the wise counsel of the 
Founding Fathers are patterned after the 
morality associated with eternal truths and 
everlasting laws derived from God. Whereas 
I regard provisions limiting the power of 
Federal agencies over States’ power as a 
guarantee of local control, I believe this 
guarantee was fostered under divine inspira- 
tion and guidance from God. 

The third most important concept I seek 
to preserve by my willing service to my 
country is the concept of such importance 
that the entire future of my country rests 
on it. It is the concept of popular consent. 
We believe no nation can be of the people, 
by the people, or for the people without this 
concept’s being foremost in the minds of 
its leaders. At the same time, no action is 
taken unless it is kept in accordance with 
the Constitution. This concept is at stake 
in our time, as we have all kinds of ex- 
amples of disenchantment with what we 
hold dear, our great Constitution. 

Today my country faces a most terrible 
enemy, an enemy which has sworn to destroy 
all nations and destroy the principles and 
concepts that have made men free and given 
us a love of liberty. All acts to create war 
to destroy free agency are moral to the eyes 
of the enemy. This enemy works in many 
devious ways to lead my country away from 
freedom, The will to be free is the ultimate 
object of their destruction. Loying my 
country and its principles, I cannot stand 
idly by, for by my apathy I would be serving 
the enemy. Prizing my responsibility to this 
country so highly, I should be glad to help 
give her freedom my honest, solemn support. 
Liberty deserves my utmost dedication and 
will get It. 

I am convinced that. freedom deserves a 
victory over slavery and that I have a God- 
given duty to do my part. While men wait 
in vain hopes for some agreement between 
freedom and slavery, between the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the abolition 
of its highest precepts, I must and shall 
contribute to freedom's final victory. That 
is why I shall serve my country. 


Refugees in Europe and Refugees in Dade 
County, Fla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1962 


Mr, BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
include in the Recorp the text of a cita- 
tion awarded the distinguished gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, Mr. Francis E. 
Watter, by the U.S, Committee on Ref- 
ugees and the text of an address made 
by Mr. WALTER on that occasion: 
WALTER AWARDED CITATION FOR MERITORIOUS 

SERvIceE BY U.S. COMMITTEE FOR REFUGEES— 

APPEALS FOR EFFORT TO RESETTLE CUBAN 

REFUGEES OUTSIDE OF FLORIDA 

The U.S. Committee for Refugees at its 
annual meeting held in Washington, D.C., 
on May 22, 1962, awarded Representative 
Francis E. WALTER, Democrat, of Pennsyl- 
vania, chairman of the House Subcommittee 
on Immigration and Nationality, the follow- 
ing citation for meritorious service: 


June 4 


“Citation for outstanding work on behalf 
of the world's homeless is awarded to the 
Honorable Francis E. Warrer, Member of the 
House of Representatives, Congress of the 
United States, in which his long service has 
been marked by deep concerns for the prob- 
lems of migrants and refugees—as a Mem- 
ber of the House Judiciary Committee, the 
Joint Committee on Immigration and Na- 
tionality Policy, Delegate to the Council of 
Intergovernmental Committee for European 
Migration and the author of basic refugee 
legislation, whose most recent bill providing 
for continued support of international refu- 
gee and migration programs reflects the 
broad humanitarian approach to which his 
countrymen are by tradition committed. In 
grateful appreciation, 

“MAXWELL M. Rann, 
President. 

“WILLIAM L. BREESE, 
Secretary.“ 


In accepting the citation, Representative 
Warrer made the following address: 

Mr. Chairman, I accept this splendid 
citation with gratitude and humility. I ac- 
cept it not as honoring myself only but ad- 
dressed to all my colleagues on the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, and in the House of 
Representatives itself, who made it possible 
for the humanitarian legislation you refer 
to, to be placed on the statute books of the 
United States. 

“The sentiments expressed in the citation 
are obviously directed to all of those in the 
Congress of the United States who since the 
end of World War II have seen to it that 
their country is at all times equipped with 
legal instrumentality permitting to extend 
a helping hand to victims of totalitarian 
persecution who had to flee their lands. It 
is in that context that I am proud to receive 
the citation in behalf of my colleagues in 
the Congress. 

“The principal merit of our refugee legis- 
lation—in my opinion—tles in the fact that 
it realistically addressed itself to an existing 
problem. Assistance and resettlement op- 
portunities were extended to specified peo- 
people and available in the area where as- 
sistance was needed, 

“Looking at the situation facing all of 
us—the Government of the United States 
and the American voluntary agencies—at the 
present time—I wonder whether we have not 
somewhat deviated from this principal fea- 
ture of our joint activities. 

“Let me convey to you, in the spirit of true 
friendship and frankness, a few thoughts 
and a few figures. 

It appears to me that there exists at this 
time a striking difference between the refu- 
gee problem in Europe and the problem 
of refugees in the United States. What I 
have in mind is the difference between the 
situation existing today in the traditional 
area of our efforts and expenditures—coun- 
tries like Western Germany, Italy, Austria, 
on the one hand, and just one area of the 
United States—Dade County, Fla., on the 
other, 

“I have done some homework lately—here 
and abroad—and I am startled with the 
results. 

“In the course of last year, approximately 
100 escapees from behind the Iron Curtain 
appeared in the free countries of Western 
Europe per month. Twice that number of 
Cuban refugees enter Florida per day, 

“The entire caseload of the U.S. escape 
program (USEP) in Europe and the Near 
East, as of last month, was less than 6,000 
persons, This is the equivalent of 1 month's 
influx of Cuban refugees into Florida. 

“However, this small USEP caseload is in- 
flated by over 2,200 Yugoslavs with more 
than questionable claims to political refugee 
status. Further, USEP caseload appears to 
suffer from a little temporary swelling by the 
inclusion of emigrants in transit from one 
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or two countries behind the Iron Curtain 
to the hospitable Republic of Israel. 

“I hope that steps undertaken under con- 
sistent congressional prodding will soon lead 
to the much-needed pruning of USE case- 
load. If this is done, the number of those 
who may, at least with some degree of justi- 
fication, claim political refugee status, would 
certainly drop to 1.500 or 2,000 persons in 
the entire area of USEP's operations. This 
is precisely the number of Cuban refugees 
entering Florida each week. 

“In the course of almost 2 years’ operation 
conducted by the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service pursuant to the 1960 Fair 
Share Act, only 11,246 refugees were found 
in Europe and the Near East to be qualified 
for entry into the United States. As you 
know, no effort was spared by the administra- 
tors of the law and by the voluntary agen- 
cies to find more refugees qualifying for 
entry. Those efforts notwithstanding, it is 
impossible to reach the statutorily author- 
ized falr share which 18 16,490. One of the 
most characteristic figures which I obtained 
is the figure of some 2,000 refugees in Europe 
who, after having registered for entry into 
the United States, have changed their minds, 
withdrawn their petitions when invited for 
interviews by our immigration officers, and 
informed them that they preferred to remain 
In economically prosperous Europe. 

The contrast between this picture and the 
refugee situation in this country is striking, 
indeed. Official figures submitted to me just 
3 days ago indicate that while we were beat- 
ing the bushes to find, in Europe, refugees 
desirous of coming to the United States, the 
number of Cuban refugees already in this 
country had reached 114,000. The Depart- 
ment of State is issuing entry permits for 
Cuban refugees at the rate of 700 per day, 
or 3.500 per week. The current rate of new 
applications for entry is 20,000 each month. 
There are, at the present time, 160,000 entry 
permits stacked up in the immigration office 
at Miami International Airport awaiting the 
arrival of more Cuban refugees. 

“At this rate—and nothing indicates that 
the influx will abate—we will have by the 
end of this year 160,000 Cuban refugees in 
this country and we will double this figure, 
or at least bring it to 300,000 in 1963. 

“Why did I seize upon this festive occasion 
to swamp you with these facts and figures? 
The answer is simple: I wish to appeal to 
you for help. 

“I wish to join my friend, Secretary Ribi- 
coif, who appeared last week with a similar 
appeal before the conference of mayors re- 
questing their kelp in providing for resettle- 
ment of Cuban refugees, the many thou- 
sands who are already in Florida, and those 
who will soon arrive there, so that the bur- 
den might be shared rather than kept on 
the shoulders of one community or one 
county. 

“I simply wish to appeal to you to con- 
centrate your efforts on the area where there 
is a most dificult problem, a problem stead- 
fly increasing in scope and fraught with 
economic and social complications and 
dangers. 

“The U.S. escapee program in Europe and 
In the Near East, is spending considerable 
sums of money, taxpayers’ money, not money 
coming from voluntary contributions, for 
maintaining offices and staffs counseling— 
under contracts—the steadily dwindling 
number of refugees on a variety of subjects, 
including the problem of where to obtain 
an immigrant visa which the refugee is re- 
luctant to apply for anyway, because he 
found employment and housing in the coun- 
try which gave him asylum. 

“The situation in Florida is just the re- 
verse. The number of Cuban refugees who— 
as time progreases—desire more and more to 
be removed from the shores of Florida into 
communities where they may not have to 
rely on welfare assistance provided by Secre- 
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tary Ribicoff's agency, is steadily increasing. 
They are the ones who need counseling, the 
communities that might accept them need 
counseling, and potential American employ- 
ers need counseling. 

“I am convinced that if the American vol- 
untary agencies would expend in Florida just 
a fraction of the funds and efforts spent in 
Western Europe, Secretary Ribicoff’s appeal 
would begin to bear frult very soon. 

“Your committee, I am sure, will not deny 
us ita support and join the efforts designed 
to have the American voluntary agencies 
and civic groups concentrate on the most 
pressing refugee problem—the problem of 
refugees in the United States.“ 


Wheeling Pastor Coauthor of “Telling the 
Good News” i 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1962 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, the Rev- 
erend John F. Streng is an active mem- 
ber of the clergy and pastor of the St. 
James Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Wheeling, W. Va. He has from time to 
time written articles of high moment, 
and I wish to include in my remarks an 
article which appeared in the Wheeling 
News Register which speaks of the good 
work of this fine clergyman. 

WHEELING PASTOR COAUTHOR OF “TELLING THE 
Goop News” 


Organization Can Help You. Is the title 
the Reverend John F. Streng, D.D., of Wheel- 
ing, selected for his chapter in the book 
"Telling the Good News." 

Dr. Streng is the pastor of St. James Eyan- 
gelical Lutheran Church and is chairman 
of the 20th anniversary committee of the 
Wheeling Council of Churches. 

“Telling the Good News,” a 202-page 
volume featuring articles by 21 Lutheran 
clergymen and laymen with wide public 
relations experience, was published in St. 
Louis, Mo., by Concordia Publishing House. 

The book was published for the National 
Lutheran Council, the Lutheran Church Mis- 
souri Synod and the United Lutheran 
Church in America. 

The new public relations handbook is de- 
signed primarily for pastors and congrega- 
tions, 

Basically the book attempts to deal prac- 
tically with problems and opportunities con- 
fronting any congregation as it seeks to tell 
the good news’ as effectively as possible in 
its community. 

Noting the number of experienced con- 
tributors such as Pastor Streng and the 
varlety of subjects covered, Dr. Philip A. 
Johnson, a coeditor points out, “the book 
is issued by the cooperating offices and pub- 
lishers, representing the Lutheran family of 
American Christians, in the confidence that 
every reader will find many helpful ideas and 
suggestions.” 

Included in the wide range of subjects are 
chapters on advertising, dealing with the 
press, handling controversy, writing church 
news, photography, covering a convention 
and utilizing opportunities offered by the 
stage, radio and television. 

“In the interest of mutual understanding 
public relations is the most satisfactory link 
between congregation and community. It 
removes misinformation and preſudice,“ Dr. 
Streng states. 
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The Wheeling minister said the church 
should have a committee to determine the 
best media of communications among mem- 
bers of the same church, between the church 
and local government, between the church 
and other churches, between church and 
schools, and between the church and the 
man on the street. 

“This is letting people on the outside know 
What's going on inside. It's like opening the 
draw curtains to a big picture window and 
letting those inside get a better view,” Dr. 
Streng comments. 

It must be remembered, he said, “you are 
selling people character, not commodities.” 

Dr. Streng cited 10 commandments that 
should be followed by a church's public re- 
lations committee: 

1. Thou shalt be thy Master’s voice in 
public. 

2. Thou shalt remember that the original 
sin against the public is not being original. 

3. Thou shalt be on good terms with the 
church's FCC—friendly church communica- 
tors. 

4. Thou shalt honor church and com- 
munity with inspiring news for their needs. 

5. Remember the deadline and keep it 
inviolate. 

6. Tell the truth in the first place, and 
you won't have to explain. 

7. Put the best construction on all re- 
ports, for there is some good in all people. 

8. Thou shalt not extol one group over 
another at each other's expense. f 

9. Remember to give credit where credit 
is due, 

10. Thou shalt not covet they coworker's 
stories or duplicate them, for the church 
will not hold thee guiltless for simply ap- 
propriating others’ ideas. 

“Every man is an advertisement of the 
religion he professes, Today there are 70,000 
more people on earth than yesterday. You 
haye the same 24 hours that everyone else 
has. Now is the time to start,“ Dr. Streng 
said. 


REA Essay Contest Winner 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1962 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Nebraska Rural Electric Association has 
for years been sponsoring an essay con- 
test throughout the State concerning 
1 — meaning of electricity to farm fami- 

es. 

One of the winners this year is 16- 
year-old Bob Housermann, a junior at 
Stamford Public Schools. Under leave 
to extend my remarks I would like at 
this point to insert the text of Bob's 
winning essay in the RECORD: 

THE VALUE OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN OUR 
HOME AND COMMUNITY 
(By Bob Housermann) 

We In the United States today are under- 
going a revolution. A revolution so power- 
ful and so widespread that it affects the 
whole world, yet so subtle that most people 
do not realize that they are connected with 
it. This is the revolution of agriculture, 
raising the farmer from his former status 
to a new, more powerful position in the 
United States. 

Up to just recently the farmer had been 
falling behind in the march of prosperity. 
During the prosperous “Roaring Twenties” 
nearly everything was booming except the 
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farmer whose condition grew steadily worse 
into and during the depression years of the 
thirties. The farmer desperately needed 
something to pull him out of the depths 
into which he had fallen. They saw in 
rural electrification their hope for the fu- 
ture. 

In 1927, only 10 percent of the farms in the 
United States had electric power. The call 
for rural power went unheeded. The private 
companies, failing to see the potential mar- 
ket in the rural areas, refused their business. 

It was here that the farmer took a stand. 
He had been taking the back seat long 
enough. The farmers banded together and 
through REA loans they were able to de- 
velop and maintain their own public power 
districts, receiving electricity at reasonable 
rates. 

Today about 80 percent of the farms in the 
United States are electrified. Electricity has 
brought a new way of life to the rural popu- 
lation. The slim poles and silvery threads 
of wire that line our highways and roads 
bring more than electricity to the farm. 
They bring hope and prosperity for the fu- 
ture. These lines are the connecting link 
between agriculture and the rest of the U.S. 
economy, pulling the farmer up to his right- 
ful place. 

To the average farmer electric power means 
ample lighting for the house and yard. It 
means a constant supply of water to the 
livestock and to the house. In the house 
it heats, cools, cleans, and handles many 
other jobs. This lessens the load on the 
housewife, giving her more time for com- 
munity improvement. The action is much 
the same to the farmer, only more 830. Poul- 
try, swine, and dairy farmers find it impos- 
sible to keep pace without electricity. With 
electric brooders for poultry and swine, 
losses are decreased markedly. A farmer 
equipped with a milking machine saves 75 
minutes a day for each 15 cows. This allows 
the electric farmers to expand, it increases 
their efficiency and profit, and gives them 
more time to learn about the problems fac- 
ing them and the knowledge to solve these 
problems. 

Rural electrification has become a reality, 
but only through the efforts of many brave 
and determined men. The goal has nearly 
been reached but the battle is not over. 
We must keep fighting to keep that which 
has been gained. We must realize person- 
ally that rural electrification is one of the 
greatest gains ever achieved by the farmer. 
To me electricity provides a more comfort- 
able way of life than my father knew and a 
hope for the future. To my community, 
being dependent upon agriculture, agricul- 
ture means the very future of that commu- 
nity and a more prosperous agriculture can 
be obtained through the wise and extensive 
use of rural electrification. 


Yes, Virginia, There Is a Herald Tribune 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1962 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article is from the New York Her- 
ald Tribune of June 3, 1962. It requires 
no explanation: < 
Yes, VIRGINIA, THERE Is A HERALD TRIBUNE 

Paris.—The recent news that President 
Kennedy canceled all subscriptions to the 
New York Herald Tribune for the White 
House caused a certain amount of anguish 
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among those of us who get our kicks out of 
thinking we're being read by the President 
and his wife every morning. 

But our worst fears were realized yester- 
day when we received a letter from a little 
girl in Washington, D.C., named Virginia. 

She wrote: 

Dran Sm: I am 3 years old, and my 3- 
year-old friend, Caroline, says there is no 
New York Herald Tribune. So I'm writing to 
you to ask you if she is telling me the truth. 

“Yours sincerely, 
“VIRGINIA.” 

We take great pleasure in answering Vir- 
ginia'’s letter: 

“Dear Vmax: Your little friend, Caro- 
line, is wrong. She has been affected by the 
skepticism of a‘skeptical age. Just because 
she can't see the New York Herald Tribune is 
no reason to believe it doesn't exist, 

“Yes, Virginia, there is a Herald Tribune. 
It exists as certainly as Walter Lippmann 
and Joseph Alsop and Roscoe Drummond 
exist, or Red Smith and Eugenia Sheppard 
and Clementine Paddieford exist. It exists 
as long as the love and generosity of its 
backers exist and, no matter what your 
friends in Washington tell you, the New 
York Herald Tribune is everywhere. 

“Alas, how dreary the world would be if 
there were no Herald Tribunes. It would be 
as dreary as if there were no Virginias. 

“Not belleve in the Herald Tribune? You 
might as well not believe in David Lawrence 
or Hy Gardner. You could get your father 
to watch day and night to see H the Herald 
Tribune is placed on the White House lawn, 
but even if he never saw it, this still wouldn't 
be proof that it doesn't exist. Nobody sees 
the Herald Tribune at the White House, but 
that does not mean it isn’t there. 

“The most real things in the world are 
those that neither children nor Presidents 
can see. Did you ever see steel executives 
dancing on the White House lawn? Of 
course not, but that’s not proof that they 
were not there. 

“Not believe in the Herald Tribune? It’s 
like saying you don't believe in Billie Sol 
Estes or Pecos, Tex. 

“Not believe in the Herald Tribune? It's 
like saying you don’t believe in Robert J. 
Donovan's ‘PT 109’ or John Crosby's cam- 
paign against the automobile. If the Herald 
Tribune doesn't exist neither does the auto- 
mobile, 

“Only faith, fancy, poetry, love, romance, 
and beauty can push aside the curtain and 
view the glory of this great American news- 


paper. 

“No Herald Tribune. Thank God it lives. 
It lives and it lives forever. A thousand 
years from now, Virginia, nay, 10,000 years 
from now, it will continue to make glad the 
heart of every American President. 


“Yours truly, 
“ArT BUCHWALD, 
“Circulation Manager.” 


The Value of Rural Electrification in Our 
Home and Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 
HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
> Monday, June 4, 1962 
Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 


think it can be stated with truth that the 
advent of electricity to the American 


farm had an impact that was perhaps 


equaled only by the invention of the 
plow. 
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Farms of today, compared with farms 
of 50 years ago, produce easier with elec- 
tricity and the presence of power on the 
farm has become so great we are now 
prone to look upon its use as common- 
place. 

This tendency to thereby overlook the 
benefits of rural electricity is appreci- 
ated by Nebraska rural cooperatives. 
And so as a constant reminder of what 
farms have been without electricity, they 
have sponsored and promoted an essay 
contest among the children of rural 
homes. 

Today I am pleased to present four 
such essays from within the Third Ne- 
braska District. I earnestly commend 
them to my colleagues: 

Miss Jane Klimes, daughter of Mr. 
William Klimes, Clarkson, Nebr., and a 
sophomore in the Clarkson public 
schools, wrote the following essay en- 
titled The Value of Rural Electrification 
in Our Home and Community”: 

THE VALUE OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN OUR 
HOME AND COMMUNITY 


Farming has progressed rapidly in the last 
-few decades. Plots of land which formerly 
produced scarcely enough for a family now 
are being made to feed many. Farms which 
might have been sold or rented to tenants 
because of their inconveniences are now be- 
ing farmed successfully by their owners. 
Though seldom realized, one of the chief 
causes of these changes has been the advent 
of rural electrification. 

Rural electrification has, in fact, altered 
the face of farming, transforming it from a 
life of drudgery to one of modern comforts 
and conveniences. It has lifted many of 
the physical burdens from the shoulders of 
the farmer and put them on machines. 
Farm homes, too, bave benefited a great deal. 
With the use of modern appliances, farm 
homes are no less convenient than those of 
our city cousins. Thus we see that rural 
electrification has served to equalize con- 
ditions between rural and urban life, 

This higher standard of living has brought 
about several desirable effects. More owners 
are inclined to stay on their land and farm it 
themselves, rather than renting it to tenant 
farmers. These owners tend to take better 
care of their land than the tenants and 
create fewer problems. Thus the undermin- 
ing effects of extensive tenant farming are 
rapidly being eliminated. Also, with the 
use of modern labor-saving devices, farm 
families have more free time—time to spend 
in relaxation and learning to live a fuller 
life, and time for participation in com- 
munity activities and the practice of good 
citizenship. 

Application of low-cost electrical power 
has also proved to be very profitable econom- 
ically. Por example, the use of heat lamps 
and chick brooders protects the farmer from 
losses during cold weather, while the use of 
electric pumps for irrigation greatly in- 
creases the productivity of the land. Devices 
such as the milking machine also enable 
him to farm with less hired help and greater 
independence. The consumer benefits, too. 
The use of equipment such as electric cool- 
ers always assures him of higher quality 
produce. 

One of the important aspects of this trans- 
formation to rural electrification is the way 
with which it came about, not by the con- 
trol of big business, but by the work of the 
“farmers themselves, through their REA co- 
operatives. It is an example of ordinary 
citizens taking the initiative and playing an 
important part in the shaping of their 
futures. By exercising more control over 
the generation, transmission, and distribu- 
tion of their own power, they have assured 
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themselves of better and more lasting service. 
This banding together to get a job done is 
un important American custom, started by 
the early colonists, and one we cannot afford 
to destroy. The coming of the modern mir- 
ncle on the farm, rural electrification, fur- 
nishes one of the most striking examples of 
this custom. 


Mr. Speaker, Miss Rita Egger, daugh- 
(er of Mr. Bert Egger, Columbus, Nebr., 
and a sophomore at St. Bonaventure 
High School, wrote the following essay 
entitled “The Value of Rural Electrifica- 
tion in Our Home and Community”: 

THE VALUE OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN OUR 
HOME AND COMMUNITY 


Time, better products, and a larger quan- 
tity of things are a few of the asests that 
have made America, our State, and our com- 
munity a great network of producers, con- 
sumers, and prosperous human beings, In 
this network clectricity has played a major 
part. It has benefited industry and trans- 
portation. Now, more than ever it has 
reached our farms. It has unburdened the 
producer, sayed time, improved the products, 
and increased production for communities of 
America. A few of the ways electricity has 
benefited the farmer and city dweller will 
be shown in the following paragraphs: 

The electric milkers installed on farms have 
not only increased production but have de- 
creased the time needed to produce the same 
amount of milk. Milk does not spoil from 
the intense heat in summer due to electric 
milk coolers. Thus, fresh, pure milk is de- 
livered to cities in unlimited quantities and 
nt less cost for the consumer than formerly. 
The cows are fed hay dehydrated by elec- 
tric motors installed in barns, saving valu- 
able time for the farmer in his production 
plan. 

In poultry raising the farmer need not lift 
heavy buckets of water or run the risk of the 
containers becoming dry during summer 
while he is harvesting a crop, for an elec- 
tric water system carries the burden. Dur- 
ing the short winter days an electric lamp 
awakens the chickens to lay their eggs. This 
is a means of keeping egg production at 
about the same level for all reasons. For ex- 
tensive poultry business the farmer may have 
an electric eggwasher, another valuable time 
saver. When a new flock of chicks arrives 
an electric brooder keeps them warm. Elec- 
tricity is the means of providing a community 
with a balanced and better grade of poultry 
products throughout the year. 

The Irrigation system, depending on elec- 
tricity, frequently is the chief factor in 
maintaining a livelihood for the farmer and 
the city dweller. Droughts are conquered by 
means of electric power bringing water to 
thirsty crops. 

If the farmer has been helped, what about 
his wife? Now, thanks to electricity, she 
can engage in charitable and social activities 
of the community and become more and 
more a part of it. She can spend a portion 
of her time doing things beside monotonous 
household drudgery of the pre-electric days, 
because she has refrigerators, ranges, wash- 
ers, dryers, vacuum cleaners, toasters, per- 
colators, hair dryers, and many other items 

too numerous to mention. 

As it has been shown electricity has 
brought producer and consumer closer to- 
gether. It has not only lessened the time 


needed for production but has given more’ 


time to the farmer to enjoy his community, 
help his community, and actually become 
a part of it. Without eletcricity it would 
hardly be possible to supply our growing 
America. I consider electricity one of the 
greatest, if not the greatest asset, in our 
modern living. 


Mr. Speaker, James Birkel, son of 
Peter Birkel, David City, Nebr., and a 
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junior at Aquinas High School, sub- 

mitted the following essay entitled “The 

Value of Rural Electrification in Our 

Home and Community”: 

THe VALUE or RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN 
Our Home AND COMMUNITY 


“Turn the lights on.“ Ok.“ Click. 
This is a familiar sound in the home of 
American farmers. Yet it was not possible 
25 short years ago. 

In 1935 only 1 out of every 10 farms in 
the United States received electrical service. 
By 1950, more than three-fourths of the 
American farms were using electricity. 
This amazing increase in the use of electric 
power came about largely through the effects 
of the Rural Electrification Act of 1936. 
Under this act, the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration or REA, was given funds to 
be loaned to private companies, power dis- 
tricts, cities, and cooperative groups in order 
to set up powerlines and distribute elec- 
trical energy to rural areas. 

The effects of this can be clearly seen in 
the attitude of the people. As we drive out 
in the country, we see the powerlines of 
the rural public power district. These lines 
denote life. We very seldom notice them 
but if we come to a farm that does not have 
powerlines going into it, we assume that 
nobody lives on that farm. This is the 
general attitude of farm folks. 

Electricity is a necessity and not a luxury 
now. ‘This change from luxury to necessity 
has occurred in the past 25 years since the 
Rural Electrification Act in 1936. 

Most people realize what a great advance 
electricity is and they appreciate the REA, 
Notice I said “most.” The younger genera- 
tion does not because It did not witness this 
change. 

I, myself, never gave any thought to what 
electricity means to me; that before 1936 I 
would have never had the light to do my 
studies. The same is true in almost every- 
thing we do, whether it be milking the cows 
with a milking machine powered by elec- 
tricity or sitting in front of the TV watch- 
ing the good guy outshoot the bad guy. 

To fully appreciate what the rural public 
power districts have done for you, do this. 
Outline your everyday life. What you 
usually do during a normal day. Then re- 
move the things not possible without elec- 
tricity. Not much of your everyday life is 
left, is there? 

We can surely be thankful for the REA 
and grateful to the men who had a part in 
its setting up. Life would not be the 
same if the men who passed the bill in 1936 
had not been the kind of men that they 
were. Hats off to this great organization 
and to the men who for the past 25 years 
have had a part in its development and 
building and to the men like Senator George 
Norris who helped make and pass the bill 
which was to be the start of the Rural 
Electrification Administration. 


Mr. Speaker, John Georgeson, son of 
Mr. Elmer L. Georgeson, Tekamah, Nebr., 
and a junior at the Tekamah High 
School, has written the following essay 
entitled “The Value of Rural Electrifica- 
tion in Our Home and Community”: 

THE VALUE or RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN OUR 
HOME AND COMMUNITY 

The sprce age may usher in great changes. 
Perhaps man will be able to utilize solar 
heat, light, and energy to the full, but for 
the present electricity is the controlled “sun” 
and rural electrification the bright “ray” over 
rural America. 

The Rural Electrification Administration 
was concelved in 1924 by Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, ang by his heart and hand it was 
made into law May 11, 1935. Born into hard 
years, the young industry threatened to die. 
Senator George Norris and Representative 
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Sam Rayburn became its saving hands“ by 
sponsoring the Rural Electrification Act 
which allowed the REA to grant generating 
and transmission loans to nonprofit organ- 
izations. Loans for expansion and improve- 
ment came later. Up to 1960 loans totaling 
$4 billion had been approved, with interest 
at 2 percent, and a 35-year period in which to 
repay. These loans became lights over Amer- 
ica. In 1960 more than 96 percent of the 
Nation’s farms were electrified, and the REA 
served more than half of these. These loans 
mean low-cost electricity. In 1961 consum- 
ers of the Burt County Public Power District 
paid an average of $13.91 a month for their 
electricity. 

The services received are immeasurable. 
Who can measure the comfort, convenience, 
cleanliness, safety, and economy that hot and 
cold running water, indoor plumbing, elec- 
trict lights, heat, and refrigeration bring to 
the farm home? Beyond measure is the im- 
proved health of rural people—largely due 
to the above factors. The livewire twins, 
Rea and Rae, stand ready at every outlet to 
give spark and sparkle to everyday tasks. 
The work done by Rea has relieved the 
American woman of arduous tasks and en- 
abled her to rise and shine in the home and 
community. The work done by Rae has en- 
abled the farmer to produce more food and 
fiber for the needy of the world. 

The rural electrification industry is a val- 
uable asset to our community. It has a 
substantial payroll, broad purchasing pow- 
er, and economic growth and stability. As 
the farmer benefits from electricity so the 
town benefits in more rural trade, employ- 
ment, and income. Rural electrification has 
expanded the tax base of our local and State 
government, Manufacturers and retailers 
alone have paid $1 billion in taxes by the 
sale of electric appliances, 

Rural electrification has beautified the 
farmplace and glorified country living. A 
well-lighted farmhouse is a welcome spot 
on a dark night; it is a beautiful sight at 
Christmas time. To the air traveler it is one 
of earth's twinkling stars.“ To many of us 
it is home where electricity helps us with 
our chores, hobbies, schoolwork, and enter- 
tainment. 

Rural electrification is the big, wide, won- 
derful network that lights houses, lightens 
burdens, and enlightens hearts, It is the 
golden line that unites us in warmth, bright- 
ness, and strength. It is the most highly 
prized commodity on our farm and no price 
tag could determine its value, neither is 
there anything that we would exchange for 
it. 

There is more to come and we salute the 
“electronauts” who have put “seized light- 
ning” to use on our farms. 


The History of Grafton, W. Va., 
National Cemetery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orn, I include the following essay by a 
young constituent of mine, Miss Janice 
Swecker, a sophomore at Flemington 
High School, entitled the “History of 
Grafton, W. Va., National Cemetery.” 
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THE History OF GRAFTON'S NATIONAL 
CEMETERY 
(By Janice Swecker) 


“What a beautiful day,” I thought as I 
walked along the picket line. “The sky is 
so blue, hardly a cloud in It. And the sun is 
so warm and reassuring. But there's some- 
thing I can't understand. Why must God's 
creation be marred by something so ugly as 
war? Why must it be eternally stained with 
biood? And why must His creatures be for- 
ever torturing, tormenting, and killing one 
another? Did He not create all creatures in 
His likeness? Why do people ni * 

My sentence was never completed. Al- 
though it has been 101 years ago, I remember 
the day very well. I was a private in the 
2d West Virginia Infantry and I was assigned 
to picket duty at Fetterman. But on May 
22, 1861, my life was taken by by a sniper. 
There now stands a monument to commemo- 
rate the place where I, Pvt. Thornberry 
Bailey Brown, took my last breath. 

Seven years later I found myself in a final 
resting place provided by Congress in 1888. 
It is the Grafton National Cemetery. 

Soon,.1,251 silent comrades joined me. 
They were gathered from battlefields, camps, 
and hospitals, Perhaps some even died as 
1 did, 

The ranks of this silent army grew to 2,067. 
Beneath these tombstones lie soldiers of all 
‘wars, women, children, both white and black 
teamsters, and even 12 members of the Vol- 
unteer Regiment of the Army. 

Here, one lays down his arms and is at 
last at peace with his brother. Here one 
realizes he can sleep beside his enemy and 
no longer hate him. 

Here one realizes how foolish he has been 
and that by fighting he destroys his fellow 
man instead of upholding God's words that 
he is his brother's keeper. 3 

I remember that the Civil War veterans 
intended to dedicate this site on Saturday, 
May 30, 1868. It was to be in memory of 
the day General Kelley came into Grafton 
to begin the opening land engagement of 
the Civil War. But Captain Wilson had to 
postpone the ceremonies because of a 3-day 
rain 


Then the ceremonies were postponed again 
because there was a large number of bodies 
to be reburied. 

But at last, on June 14, 1868, the cere- 
monjes took place. A small band, composed 
of seven members, marched down the streets 
of Grafton and ended at Handley's Grove. 
There, Rev. George Davidson asked the bless- 
ings and Jacob Bristor gave the first Memo- 
rial Day address. 

Mrs. John Logan was responsible for the 
idea of having a National Memorial Day. 
She saw a woman reverently placing flowers 
on the grave of one of my-comrades. She 
told her husband, who in turn introduced 
a bill to Congress to honor the dead of the 
Nation. 

Now, ever since 1869, flowers have been 
placed by schoolchildren on my grave and 
on the graves of my fellow comrades. - 

I shall never be disturbed again by the 
foolishness of wars and the corruption of 
the human race. Now I take my rest be- 
neath my monument in this Silent City. 


Captive’ Automobile Finance Companies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1962 


Mr. CELLER. Mr, Speaker, the Anti- 
trust Subcommittee of the House Com- 
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mittee on the Judiciary, of which I am 
chairman, has been concerned with the 
captive automobile finance companies 
owned by General Motors and Ford, In 
that connection I have received a letter 
stating that in Texas and in Washing- 
ton GMAC and Ford Motor Credit Corp. 
have further jeopardized the position of 
the independent finance companies by 
lowering their rates to the dealers and 
increasing the rate which the dealers 
may charge to their customers in fi- 
nancing automobiles. I include this let- 
ter, which is as follows: 


Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 

Chairman, House Judiciary Committee, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHARMAN: I have been informed 
by the American Finance Conference that 
GMAC has established new rates for Gen- 
eral Motors dealers in the States of Texas 
and Washington. 

As you know, at the hearings before your 
committee, the evidence presented was that 
GMAC was purchasing transactions at a 4.85 
discount per annum on new cars. Now, 
GMAC, in Texas and Washington, has reduced 
this per annum net to 4.0. It is important 
to note that this change cannot be due to a 
cheaper rate of interest on borrowing be- 
cause interest rates to finance companies 
have increased somewhat instead of lowered. 

For your information, I am enclosing a 
schedule showing the net rate which the 
dealer may charge the customer on each 
year model car and the rate GMAC charges 
to the dealer. In order to illustrate the 
effect of these percentages, I have had the 
conference set forth typical unpaid balances 
and the term of years on each, showing the 
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dollar finance charge to the customer, and 
the charge for financing made by GMAC to 
the dealer. The last column shows the gross 
profit of the dealer from the pure finance 
charge without the benefit which he usually 
receives in the insurance charged to the 
customer. 

One of the facts which were difficult to 
describe to your committee at the hearings 
was that while GMAC used a net rate on re- 
tail installment contracts it purchased, this 
net rate was not passed on to the customer. 

In Washington, GMAC is offering to deal- 
ers the same 4 percent per annum add-on 
rate but permits the dealer to charge the 
customer a 6-percent add-on. 

It is also important to note that GMAC 
will not buy the mine-run of contracts pro- 
duced by the dealer at these rates but is 
very selective. Their policy seems to be to 
recommend to dealers doing business with 
them that the dealer have more than one 
finance company to which it sells paper and 
that it sell the low risk paper to GMAC and 
the higher risk paper to independent finance 
companies, 

Ford Motor Credit has followed GMAC's 
policy in these two States and offered similar 
rates. This is customary with Ford Motor 
Credit which has an announced policy of 
meeting GMAC rates in all of the commu- 
nities in which it operates. 

Of course, this type of competition is very 
difficult for the independent finance com- 
panies to meet. A dealer who does business 
with GMAC, or Ford Motor Credit, on this 
basis leaves the independent finance com- 
pany with a profit only when it includes in 
the rate a sufficient amount to absorb its 
losses. 

Kindest regards. 

Sincerely, 
MicRAEI. B. DEANE. 


GMAC new rates in Texas 


Dealers 
may charge] charge to 
Model of car er 
add-on per | sdd-on per| Unpaid 
annum 
(percent) 
1962 ow 8 4 
1962 (used) 8 4 
1001 10 4 
1959-60.. 10 8. 
1958. —— 14 7 
1957 14 8 
1956... 18 10 
8 ee 18 10 


Customer's) GMAO gan fit 
er's 
finance charge to ets 


Breakthrough for U.S. Air Capability 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1962 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, we recently 
had a striking example of the way in 
which our Nation’s military capability 
will be aided by bold leadership on the 
part of private American enterprise, 

I am referring to the fact that Pan 
American World Airways has announced 
the purchase of two American-built, all- 
cargo jet aircraft. Designated the 707 
321C and manufactured by the Boeing 
Aircraft Co. of Seattle, they are the 
latest products of which America’s vital 
aircraft industry can be proud. 

When the potentialities of this air- 
craft purchase are realized, we will find 


that it represents an advance in both 
military and commercial cargo trans- 
portation comparable to the transition 
from propeller to jet aircraft in the field 
of passenger transportation. 

Let us consider what this purchase 
means to the national defense. Since 


these new cargo jets will be enrolled 


in the Civil Reserve Air Fleet, the Armed 
Forces, for the first time, will have on 
call truly modern all-cargo jet aircraft, 
which are financed, operated, and main- 
tained by a commercial air carrier at 
no expense to the Government. 

With the speed, range, and carrying 
capacity of these jets, a major contribu- 
tion will be made to our military Reserve 
in times of emergencies. These Boeing 
cargo jets will be able to fly nonstop to 
almost any of the world's trouble spots, 
carrying troops or material, or a com- 
bination of both. They will be capable 
of carrying missiles, trucks, ambulances, 
and other mobile equipment used by an 
airborne battle group. 
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One of these planes alone can trans- 
port 82 percent of the daily rations of an 
airborne division. On a flight between 
Travis Air Force Base and Hickham 
Field, Hawaii, for example, this would 
mean the delivery of almost 600,000 
pounds of cargo per week. As an illus- 
tration of the planes’ flexibility, each 
could move 84 troops with 40,000 pounds 
of cargo, or 108 troops with 24,000 
pounds of cargo. 

As to the long-range value of this air- 
craft, consider a flight from McChord 
Air Force Base in my State of Washing- 
ton to Tokyo, Japan. That represents a 
distance of 4,860 miles. On a nonstop 
flight, one of these planes could carry 
A3,000 pounds of cargo from McChord to 
Tokyo, or 160 battle-equipped troops. 
This aircraft, in other words, is unique 
in this capacity, as no other aircraft 
could fulfill such a mission, 

The new Boeing all-cargo jets, whose 
construction is giving further impetus to 
the economy of the Northwest, will sym- 
bolize the introduction of truly mass 
transport of cargo by air. An ultimate 
result could be a reduction in cargo rates 
and, by making possible a reduction of 
inventories and the elimination of ware- 
housing, a new concept of distribution. 

It is gratifying also to learn that Pan 
American continues in its diligent sup- 
port of our military services and again 
is pioneering in the development of com- 
merical air cargo. The company is to be 
congratulated on this farsighted move 
and for being the first to take delivery 
on this splendid airplane. The acquisi- 
tion of the Boeing 707-321C’s by our 
commercial air carriers will indisputa- 
bly result in further aid to our defense 
posture and, by increasing international 
trade, mean an improvement in the Na- 
tion's balance of payments. 


U.S. Coal Sales to Europe Are 
Diminishing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOWARD H. BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1962 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp I include therein a 
very timely news article from the Knox- 
ville News Sentinel, of June 3, 1962, en- 
titled “U.S. Coal Sales to Europe Are 
Diminishing—Common Market Is Stiff 
Competition for Industry.” 

U.S. Coat Sates TO EUROPE ARE DIMINISH- 
ING—COMMON MARKET Is Sriry COMPETI- 
TION FOR INDUSTRY 

(By Robert Dietsch) 

WasHINoroN, June 2—The U.S. coal in- 
dustry faces diminishing sales to Western 
Europe. 

The situation points up both the continu- 
ing troubles of coal producers and increased 
competition for American business by devel- 
opment of the European Common Market. 

At home, coal has suffered from conversion 
of railroad engines to diesel oil, from in- 
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creased use of natural gas and heating olls 
in home furnaces and—most recently—from 
increased imports of residual oil. 

Residual is used extensively by utilities, 
industries and large buildings along the 
east coast. 

EMPLOYMENT DECLINES 


As a result, coal employment has declined 
from 335,000 in 1952 to 170,000 today. Thou- 
sands of miners are jobless in West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Kentucky; many are 
being retrained to take other jobs—which, 
ironically, pay much less than coal mining. 

For a time slack in domestic demand was 
offset by exports. In 1957, for example, U.S. 
producers shipped 16 million tons of coal 
to West Germany. 

But then the West Europeans—with the 
single exception of Italy—imposed tariffs 
or quotas against U.S. coal, and the export 
market diminished. Efforts by the State 
Department to get those restrictions lifted 
or liberalized have failed, and this week 
West Germany announced its coal tariffs 
and quotas will remain. 

FRANCE PLANS NEW DEAL 


Furthermore, France announced it would 
import less coal and increase imports from 
Russia. U.S. coal executives also report a 
new deal between France and anthracite coal 
producers in Czechoslovakia and Poland, 

Under tentative fuel policies for the Com- 
mon Market, the Europeans will set up a 
single purchasing agreement on coal; it will 
discriminate more than ever against imports 
from the United States, and will rely more 
and more on oll as fuel, and will not bar oil 
imports from Iron Curtain countries. 

Britain, which is dickering to become a 
member of the market, allows no U.S, coal 
in the country; there are no tariffs on duty 
as such; our coal is barred through a licens- 
ing system. 

U.S. INCREASES EFFICIENCY 

Curiously, U.S. coal producers—despite 
high labor costs—have increased efficiency 
to the point where they can deliver coal to 
Europe between $2 and $5 a ton cheaper 
than coal mined on the continent. U.S. 
labor costs total about $435 an hour (in- 
cluding direct pay and fringe benefits), 
against 92 cents in West Germany, 90 cents 
in Belgium and Holland, 85 cents in the 
Saar, and 68 cents in France. 

The same situation even applies to Japan: 

Japanese miners average 42 cents an hour 
but U.S. coal sells cheaper in Tokyo. The 
Japanese ships which take on coal at Nor- 
folk, Va., incidentally, need deeper channels 
than US. battleships. 


Whose Job Is It? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD 


J. DERWINSKI 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1962 
Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 


question of Federal aid to education is 
one of great importance and contro- 


versy these days and in this regard, Pub- 


lic Law 87-415, recently signed by the 
President, presents additional problems 
in the training of the country's youth. 
I insert into the Recorp an editorial on 
this subject which appeared in the May 
24, 1962, edition of the Des Plaines Val- 
ley News of Argo, III., one of the fine 
newspapers in my district, entitled 
“Whose Job Is It?”: 
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Wuose Jon Is Ir? 


A 8-year, 845 million Federal work pro- 
gram of retraining and subsistence allow- 
ance for workers whose jobs have disappeared 
because of automation or relocation and a 
pilot program of training for youths enter- 
ing the job markets has been signed by the 
President (Public Law 87-415, S. 1991). 

While many will agree with the Govern- 
ment's intent in the first portion of this 
program, there is some question about the 
last portion dealing with youths entering the 
Job market. 

If our Nation's schools are doing their 
duty of preparing and training youth to en- 
ter the job market, and the Nation’s employ- 
ment rate is dropping; then a to 
duplicate the school effort is not necessary. 

Our experience is that most youths find 
employment opportunities rather plentiful, 
but that military draft rules scare off nu- 
merous work offers. 

The bulk of opinion seems to be against 
Federal allotments to schools, even on the 
public school level. Yet, the Federal Gov- 
ernment endorses a law to have a pilot pro- 
gram to do something the schools were sup- 
posed to do. 

Schools that open a pilot program to sery- 
ice youth training to enter the job market 
should check on their educational standards. 
Had they lived up to their obligations prior 
to the program, then those students would 
have been adequately trained to enter the 
job market. 

Either youth should be adequately trained 
in all high schools, or educational authori- 
ties set up a standards division to regulate 
the training or else face some Federal au- 
thority matching their effort, thus removing 
some of their control. 

It is one thing for the Government to set 
up learning standards and quite another 
to duplicate local efforts in training youth. 

If the purpose of the bill is to serve the 
few student delinquents, we wonder if the 
funds would not be more advantageously 
spent to service all students by boostin 
faculty payrolls, or raise teaching standards. 

Or is a portion of the allotment to be 
used mainly to provide work for new Federal 
employees? 

Schools are being handed more and more 
responsibilities. On one hand, they extend 
educational opportunities to all youth. 
Now, they must set up training classes for 
youths entering the job market, and classes 
for persons needing retraining due to auto- 
mation or relocation. 

Since the front door for channeling Federal 
funds direct to schools had been closed by 
public protest, perhaps the Federal bureaus 
are using the rear door. 

The question raised is, To what extent is 
the Federal Government responsible for the 
person's education, and to what extent is the 
individual responsible? 


No-Win Policy Is No Joke 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


P 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1962 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to include in the Recorp the 
following editorial, entitled “No-Win 
Policy Is No Joke,“ which appeared in 
the Phoenix Gazette, Phoenix, Ariz., of 
March 3, 1962. 
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No-Wir Porter Is No JOKE 


George W. Ball, Under Secretary of State, 
used ridicule rather than reason in attempt- 
ing to meet criticism of the U.S. State 
Department for pursuing a no-win policy 
in relation to communism. He told a Senate 
Armed Services Subcommittee that it is 
oversimplifying things to speak of winning 
the cold war. 

“The characterization of a policy such 
as a ‘win’ or ‘no win’ does not reflect the 
realities of today's world,” Ball sald ungram- 
matically in defending Pentagon and State 
Department censors who have been prevent- 
ing military speakers from saying unkind 
things about communism. 

Ball did not say why he considers it over- 
simplification to say the United States should 
strive to win the cold war. Perhaps he be- 
lieves there is no conflict. In that case we 
could only refer him to Nikita Khrushchev, 
Mao Tse-tung, Tito, Fidel Castor, Harry Tru- 
man, Dwight Eisenhower, John Kennedy, 
and scores of others in a position to know, 
all of whom have recently spoken bluntly 
and strongly about the conflict between the 
Western World and communism. 

There is no greater reality in today’s world 
than the determination of Communists to 
destroy the American way of life. Every act 
of US. public lite is colored by it. Every 
newespaper, every day of the year, prints 
dozens of stories that would not exist at 
all but for the Communist onslaught against 
freedom. Our excessive taxes, our national 
debt, our foreign aid programs—these and 
scores of other daily nuisances would be un- 
necessary in their present costly form if we 
were not under siege by communism. 

Is it oversimplification to say, when you 
are in a life-and-death struggle, that you 
should try to win it? Ball does not want 
us to hurt the enemy's feelings. He does 
not want us, in fact, to recognize that there 
is an enmy. He says that would not reflect 
the realities of today's world. 

He and others like him must be living 
in another world. Is not the fighting in 
Vietnam a reality? Is not communism in 
Cuba a reality? Are not the enslaved satel- 
lites realities, from Albania to Hungary? 
Ball wants us to believe that there are some 
deeply complex inner workings in world 
affairs which are beyond the comprehension 
of all but himself and a favored few, and 
that these inner workings there is no place 
for a will to win, Then what are we paying 
taxes for? Why do our sons still sacrifice 
their years to selective service? 

Khrushchev wants to win. Mao wants to 
win. Castro would like to destroy the United 
States. 

Yet Ball would have Congress and the 
people believe it is ridiculous to talk of an 
American victory. We think it is more 
ridiculous to have a State Department which 
does not believe in winning. 


The Late Henry Fountain Ashurst 


SPEECH 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 
IN THE ROUAS P nt 
Monday, May 21, 1962 


(Mr. MORRIS K. UDALL asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. MORRIS K UDALL. Mr. Speak- 
er, I take this time to advise the House 
of the death last evening of Henry Foun- 
tain Ashurst, former U.S. Senator from 


in part: 
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the State of Arizona. Mr. Ashurst was 
born in Nevada in 1874 during the sec- 
ond administration of Ulysses S. Grant. 
He died at the age of 87. He served as a 
Senator from our State from 1912 until 
1940. He was one of the two original 
U.S. Senators who came to Washington 
following the admission of Arizona to 
statehood. Senator Ashurst was one of 
the most eloquent, independent-minded 
and perceptive Members ever to serve in 
the other body. His memory will not be 
forgotten by Arizona or the Nation. 


My last contact with Senator Ashurst 
was typical of the man. He met me last 
January in an early morning snowstorm 
outside the U.S. Supreme Court, where 
he was to sponsor my admission that day. 
I expected we would walk in a side door 
on the ground and take an elevator, but 
he refused. Instead, with the snow com- 
ing down around us and the wind blow- 
ing, we climbed the long flight of marble 
steps which lead to the main entrance of 
that stately building. We talked of fa- 
mous men and affairs of state as we as- 
cended. It-was the sort of poetic gesture 
that characterized nearly everything 
Senator Ashurst ever said or did. 

Senator Ashurst was a member of the 
Senate during years of dynamic change 
in this country. His diary, published 
this year by the University of Arizona 
Press, begins with an entry of June 17, 
1910, in which the young Arizona lawyer 
reported that the bill to admit Arizona 
and New Mexico to the Union had passed 
the Senate. It ends on July 27, 1937, at 
the conclusion of the great courtpacking 
debate over which he presided as chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary. 
The intervening years are filled with the 
Senator's observations on issues and per- 
sonalities. 

Perhaps the most interesting role he 
played was as chairman of that commit- 
tee considering President Roosevelt's 
proposal to pack the Supreme Court. 
When the battle had ended in defeat for 
the President, Senator Ashurst wrote in 
his diary on May 18, 1937: 

This rejection by the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary of the President's plan to 
reorganize the Judicial branch of the Goy- 
ernment has occurred because he could not 
overcome an imponderable which for genera- 
tions has emotionally and mystically invested 
the Supreme Court of the United States with 
symbolism as the power which protects the 
security and personal liberty of the citizens. 

Even many persons who believe in Presl- 
dent Roosevelt opposed his bill because they 
were haunted by the terrible fear that some 
future President might, by suddenly enlarg- 
ing the Supreme Court, suppress free speech, 
frees assembly, and invade other constitu- 
tional guarantees of citizens. 


In 1935 Senator Ashurst engaged in 
a controversy with Senator Huey P. 
Long, of Louisiana. His remarks on the 
occasion are an important part of the 
history of that explosive era. He said, 


Thus, in these agitated and distressful 
days, we must expect to encounter whimsical, 
droll, eccentric, and erratic persons who 
occupy the stage for a time, and they, at 
least divert us, interest us, entertain us, 
and, I am bound in fairness to add, they 
sometimes instruct us. Their fatal error is 
they they refuse to face the fact that only 
fron sacrifice can rescue a nation from a 


June 4 


depression; they never realize that no easy 
way to achieve success has ever been, or ever 
will be, discovered. 


In 1952, speaking to the State bar of 
Arizona, the former Senator spoke of the 
great concern, then prevalent, that the 
Communists somehow would win out in 
the world struggle, He said: 

In my opinion, this delusion will evaporate 
and there is no reason for this generation 
or any succeeding generation to sink into 
fear or to despair * . In the realm of hu- 
man behavior and in the domain of human 
emotions we do not hate and fear those 
who hare .infured us—it is the other way 
around—we hate and fear those whom we 
have injured; therefore any fear that may 
settle upon our country is unreasoning— 


America has injured no natlon—therefore, 


hates no natlon—fears no nation. 


When Senator Ashurst was defeated 
for reelection in 1940, he delivered a 
memorable address on the floor of the 
Senate. It contained sound advice for 
all who hold public office. Following is 
the text of his farewell to the Senate: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR ASHURST 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin yleld to me? 

Mr. Wier. I yield. 

Mr, AsHugstT. I have just sent—not at pub- 
lic expense, but charged to my personal ac- 
count—the foliowing telegram: 

“Judge Ernest W. MCFARLAND, 
“Phoeniz, Ariz.; 

“Heartiest congratulations upon your yic- 
tory. You will make splendid Senator, and 
when Congress adjourns I shall come home 
to campaign joyously for you and the entire 
State ticket. I wish for you health, happi- 
ness, and political success. 

“Senator AsHuRST.” 

About 7 o’clock this morning the telephone 
rang, and when I answered, a venerable lady 
who lived In Arizona more than 66 years ago 
spoke and said “Senator, I am distressed to 
see in the newspaper that you are defeated. 
What are you going to do for a living now?“ 
[Laughter.] I said, “I may rest a year, and 
then practice law.” She said, “Oh, are you 
a lawyer?“ [Laughter.] 

Coming to the Capitol in a taxicab, the 
young man who was driving said, “Senator, 
what are you going to do for a living now?” 
“I think I shall sell apples.” 

He said, “What do you mean 
I replied, “Well, for almost 30 
distributed apple- 
sauce in the Capitol. I ought now to be able 
to sella few apples.“ [Laughter.]} 

I am sure some of my colleagues expect me 
to describe the sensation of defeat. The first 
half hour you believe that the earth has 
slipped from beneath your feet, that the 
stars above your head have paled and faded, 
and you wonder what the Senate will do 
without you, and you wonder how the coun- 
try will get along without you. But within 
another half hour there comes a peace and 
a joy that would be envied by the world's 
greatest philosopher. 

So much by way of camaraderie; and now, 
no longer speaking jocosely, I do not intend 
to trespass upon the time of the Senator 
from Wisconsin, or to take the time of the 
Senate or of the country to describe the 
means and the manner by which a child of 
the desert ascended the steep but glamorous 
acclivity to the Alps of fame. I am sure that 
my descent of the declivity will be as graceful 
and pleasant as was the ascent of the ac- 
clivity. 

I say here in this presence that my ascent 
in politics and success in life were due to 
two great women. One was my mother, and 
the other my wife. Without their help and 
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support I probably would have been nothing 
more than a cipher, with the rim removed. 

How far my opposition to the peacetime 
draft influenced the electorate in my State 
I do not know; and, without being flippant, 
or defiant, I do not care. No man is fit to be 
a Senator and no man should presume to 
serve here unless he is willing at any time 
to surrender his political life for a great 
principle, for a vital thing in American llb- 
erty and stability. 

We frequently hear the Senate criticized. 
Quite recently it was deplored that there 
had been a heated debate on the floor of the 
Senate. Mr. President, I welcome the heat 
of debate between Senators. It is a sign of 
freedom. There is no life in the still and dead 
waters. It was a singular and happy cir- 
cumstance that about the same time the so- 
called heated debate occurred on the floor 
of our Senate a still more torrid debate was 
taking place in the British House of Com- 
mons, in which the Prime Minister, Winston 
Churchill, took part. Rolands were given 
for Olivers; there was thrust and there was 
riposte. Those are signs of a free people. 
Senators need not be disturbed by heated 
debates in the Senate or House. They are 
signs, signal smokes, evidences of a free Par- 
liament and a free people. 

Moreover, Senators, you should not be dis- 
turbed by criticism of Congress. When the 
press or citizens generally criticize Congress, 
it is the sign of a free people. As I said once 
before, if one were a stranger to this planet, 
but understood somewhat human affairs, and 
he had made an excursion here to discover 
quickly and accurately what governments 
were free and what were despotic and auto- 
cratic, he would not look to the Treasury to 
ascertain what governments were free; he 
would not even look to the Army or the 
Navy. He would look to the Parliament, 
the lawmaking body. If its members spoke 
freely, and said what they believed, and if 
the citizens who elected the Parliament were 
free at all times to criticize the Parliament 
or the Congress, these would be the signs, 
the symbols, and the proofs of a free peo- 
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We hear it said that the Senate is not 
so great now as it was in bygone days. Mr. 
President, after many years in the Senate 
I am prepared to testify that today the 
Senate is as great as it was in what we think 
of as the majestic past. Webster, whose voice 
boomed like a golden bell hung in the canopy 
of the skies, could not be elected by any 
constituency today. I doubt very much if 
Henry Clay could be elected by any con- 
stituency today. Not even the great logi- 
clan John C. Calhoun could be elected. 
Thomas H. Benton could not be elected to- 
day. The most imperious, and one of the 
ablest of all men who ever served in the 
Senate, Roscoe Conkling, who was elected 
Senator three times from New York, could 
not carry New York today. By a like token, 
not one of us could have been elected to the 
Senate in their day. Persons change, man- 
ners and philosophies change, although 
American principles remain the same. 

Mr. President, I shall not waste any time 
on such miserable twaddle as to say that I 
ought to have been elected. A man only 
moderately versed in statesmanship, and 
with only a small degree of sportsmanship, 
is bound to admit that in a free republic, in 
a Government such as ours, it is the un- 
doubted right of the people to change their 
servants, and to remove one and displace 
him with another at any time they choose, 
for a good reason, for a bad reason, or for 
no reason at all. If we are to remain a free 
people, it is the duty of public servants not 
grumpily and sourly to accept the verdict of 
the majority, but joyously to accept that 
verdict; and I joyously accept the verdict of 
my party. But it would be hypocrisy and 
pretense for me to say that I do not regret 
leaving the Senate, Senators, I deeply re- 
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gret that I shall not be here with you when 
you convene in January. 

During these 29 years I have served with 
many different men. I had heated debates 
with some of them. Elihu Root, of New 
York, and I did not agree in our philosophies. 
I had heated debates with him, but to his 
dying day we were close friends. Senator 
Bailey of Texas, was one of the most elo- 
quent of all the orators ever in the Senate. 
We had heated debates, but to his dying day 
I cherished a fond affection for Senator 
Balley, of Texas. The most heated debate I 
ever had in the Senate was with Bristow, of 
Kansas, but there was never a better Senator 
than Joseph L. Bristow, of Kansas. 

Mr. President, this is not exactly a swan- 
song, a8 I may take part in the discussion 
on the tax bill at the appropriate time, or on 
other questions which may come before the 
Senate before its adjournment, but I deem it 
not inappropriate to make these remarks. 

To say that I am grateful to the people of 
Arizona for keeping me here in the Senate 
so long is but a feeble expression of my sense 
of gratitude. I am not only grateful to the 
people of Arizona for keeping me here so 
long, but I am grateful for that which they 
additionally did for me. I doubt very much 
if it was ever done for any other Senator. 
During my entire service they allowed me to 
do as I pleased and to say what I pleased. 
I should rather serve 1 week doing as I please 
than to serve 30 years doing what somebody 
else pleases. For the fact that the people 
of Arizona have allowed me to carry on as I 
chose, I am duly grateful. As I said before, 
they have a right to displace a Senator for 
a good reason, a bad reason, or for no reason 
at all; and I should be lacking in frankness, 
I should be uous if I failed to say 
that they probably had a fairly good reason 
for displacing me. 

Mr. President, when I take my leave in 
January, I shall carry with me tender and 
precious memories of our associations here. 
In all my 29 years here, I do not believe a 
single unkind word has ever been said of me 
by any Senator; and I am overwhelmed when 
I remember the thousands of acts of kind- 
ness, of courtesy, and of forebearance which 
have been extended to me by all Senators 
during my service. 

I particularly am grateful to my colleague 
from Arizona, Senator HAYDEN. Fortunate is 
the State to have a Senator like the Senator 
from Arizona, Cart. Haypen, and fortunate is 
a Senator who has a colleague from Arizona 
like Senator *HAYDEN, industrious, brave, 
honest, and capable to a superlative degree. 
I feel that he is entitled to and should re- 
ceive this public but all-to-Inconclusive a 
tribute. 

I shall always have for the Senate an in- 
violable attachment for its honor, its pur- 
poses, and its success. 

A great many people unwisely imagine 
that the beauty and serenity of life inhore 
in office. No, Mr, President; royalty and 
honor do not necessarily inhere in cabinets, 
congresses, and courts; royalty and honor 
inhere in the citizen. Honor of itself does 
not reside in office; honor resides in the man. 
The great things of life are not signed and 
sealed before a notary public; they reside 
In honor, 

When my present colleagues are here 
worrying about patronage, worrying about 
committee assignments, and about the 
scorching demands of constituents I shall 
possibly be enjoying the ecstasy of the starry 

stillness of an Arizona desert night, or view- 

ing the scarlet glory of her blossoming cac- 
tus, and possibly I may be wandering 
through the petrified forest in Arizona, a 
forest which lived its green milleniums and 
put on immortality 7 million years ago. En- 
joyment and ecstasy arise in human life 
from the contemplation and appreciation of 
such things. 
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Many people, many good people, many 
Senators—and Senators we will admit are 
good people—are inclined sometimes to take 
a pessimistic view of our country’s future. 
There are many reasons why we will survive 
when other nations have gone down. First, 
we may depend upon the justice of Ameri- 
cans, the dignity of mankind itself, and the 
dignity of mankind especially is noted in 
American life. In a material way we have 
the richness of the earth, of its soils, of its 
mines, and its forests and ite minerals. We 
have the heritage of the inventions of all the 
past. We are the inheritors of the body, the 
corpus, of all the Inventions of the past 
both in the art of government, and in sci- 
ence, and in ind i 

Moreover, Mr. President, the American 
people have that transcendent attribute 
which I believe is superior to the other things 
I have mentioned—the determination to re- 
main free. As William Allen White said in 
an article not 3 days ago, democracies cannot 
be extinguished by tanks and airplanes. The 
democratic spirit, that is, the spirit of free- 
dom, is inborn, invincible, ineradicable in 
the true American. 

In 1831, 109 years ago, a brilliant French- 
man toured the United States. We were not 
opulent then; the great monuments of ar- 
chitecture, of art, and the temples of religion, 
of industry, of learning, of mammon were 
not then erected. His name was De Toc- 
queville. When he returned to France he 
wrote, as all Frenchmen do, brilliantly, and 
in one of the concluding paragraphs of his 
book he said: 

“During my journey throughout America 
I sought for the secret of the genius and 
the greatness of America; I sought for her 
genius and greatness and growth and glory 
in her rich soils, in her rich mines, her great 
forests, her fallow fields, her ample rivers 
and noble harbors, but I did not discover 
it there. I further sought for the reason 
for her growth and her glory and her genius 
and her greatness, and I found it in her 
matchless Constitution; I found it in her 
schools, churches, and homes, ablaze with 
righteousness. It was there in her Con- - 
stitution, in her homes, in her schools, in 
her churches, that I found the true secret 
of the source of America’s genius and great- 
ness. 

So it is, fellow Senators. America is great 
because she is good. When America is no 
longer good, she will no longer be great. 

In conclusion, our country is fortunate in 
that we have inherited all in history that has 
gone before us. America does not belong 
to the past, as some pessimists would have 
us believe, America belongs to the future. 
Every American citizen is entitled to say, 
“Mine is the glorious past, mine is the shin- 
ing future.” I, for one, decline to believe 
that as a nation or a people we are losing 
any of our vital inspiration. I believe that 
we are still clinging to and will continue 
to cling to the stern old virtues that made 
America great and strong, for this system 
of American Government is a precious dis- 
tillation of art and of truth more romantic 
than imagination can conceive or fiction 
can invent. 

Mr. Wier. Mr. President, next January 
when we again meet in this Chamber, there 
will be a presence missing, but our friend 
and comrade, Senator Ashurst, will not be 
absent from our hearts and minds. We know 
the distinguished Senator has not gone down 
to defeat. Napoleon himself said that no 
one goes down to defeat except he who ac- 
cepts it. The Senator from Arizona does not 
accept defeat. Mr. President, as a Republi- 
can Senator and one of the novitiates in the 
Senate, I can say that the distinguished Sen- 
ator has my love and respect and affection, 
We will miss him for many reasons, He never 
rose in the Senate that he did not give en 
idea that made us better for what he said. 
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He always thought stralght and clear. The 
Senate can ill afford to lose his philosophy, 
his equanimity, and his smile. He has bullt 
his house not on the sand but on the rock— 
the rock of service, high thinking, and fine 
living. 

We know, Mr. President, that as he goes 
out from here he will continue to give his 
fellow men the benefit of his way of life. 
He will continue to serve his fellow men. 
We know not what direction such service 
may take, but we do know it will be con- 
structive and helpful to his fellows. It he 
were to continue to give the message to 
America that he has been giving ever since 
I came to the Senate—a message of cheer, 
of courage, of fearlessness—America would 
be stronger and healthier, financially, mor- 
ally, and spiritually. His life exemplifies 
the words of Browning that “Life has mean- 
ing and to find its meaning is my meat 
and drink.” 

Senator Ashurst has been a seeker for 
truth, for more light. The loss of office will 
not unbalance him. He knows there are 
“more worlds yet to conquer! - more adven- 
ture up ahead. 

I believe that he will go out of office with 
a smile on his lips accepting the challenge 
that tomorrow presents, and he will con- 
tinue to fulfill in the highest way his obli- 
gations to the Government in this crucial 
period which we face. We wish him con- 
tinued health, Joy, and prosperity, 


Yes, Virginia, There Is a Herald Tribune 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OY NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1962 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, try as 
they might, the occupants of the White 
House are not going to be able to erase 
the New York.Herald Tribune. In case 
anyone has any doubts about this, I 
recommend reading the following re- 
assurance by way of a letter from Art 
Buchwald of the New York Herald Trib- 
une to Virginia. 

Yus, VNA. THERE Is a HERALD TRIBUNE 
(By Art Buchwald) 


Paris.—The recent news that President 
Kennedy canceled all subscriptions to the 
New York Herald Tribune for the White 
House caused a certain amount of anguish 
among those of us who get our kicks out 
of thinking we're being read by the Presi- 
dent and his wife every morning. 

But our worst fears were realized yester- 
day when we received a letter from a little 
girl in Weshington, D.C., named Virginia. 

She wrote: 

“Dear Sm: I am 3 years old, and my 3- 
year-old friend Caroline says there is no 
New York Herald Tribune. So I'm writing 
to you to ask if she is telling me the truth. 

“Yours sincerely, 
“VIRGINA.” 

We take great pleasure in answering Vir- 
ginia’s letter: 

“DEAR Ving: Your little friend Caroline 
is wrong. She has been affected by the 
skepticism of a skeptical age. Just because 
she can’t see the New York Herald Tribune 
is no reason to believe it doesn’t exist. 

“Yes, Virginia, there is a Herald Tribune. 
It exists as certainly as Walter Lippmann 
and Joseph Alsop and Roscoe Drummond 
exist, or Red Smith and Eugenia Sheppard 
and Clementine Paddleford exist. It exists 
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as long as the love and generosity of its 
backers exist and, no matter what your 
friends in W: n tell you, the New York 
Herald Tribune is everywhere. 

“Alas, how dreary the world would be if 
there were no Herald Tribunes.. It would be 
as dreary as if there were no 5 

“Not believe in the Herald Tribune? You 
might as well not believe in David Lawrence 
or Hy Gardner. You could get your father 
to watch day and night to see if the Herald 
Tribune is placed on the White House lawn, 
but even if he never saw it, this still wouldn't 
be proof that it doesn’t exist. Nobody sees 
the Herald Tribune at the White House, but 
that does not mean it isn’t there. 

“The most real things in the world are 
those that neither children nor Presidents 
can see. Did you ever see steel executives 
dancing on the White House lawn? Of 
course not, but that’s not proof that they 
were not there. 

“Not believe in the Herald Tribune? It's 
like saying you don't believe in Billie Sol 
Estes or Pecos, Tex. 

“Not believe in the Herald Tribune? It's 
like saying you don't believe in Robert J. 
Donovan's ‘PT 109’ or John Crosby's cam- 
palgn against the automobile. If the Herald 
Tribune doesn't exist neither does the auto- 
mobile. 

“Only faith, fancy, poetry, love, romance, 
and beauty can push aside the curtain and 
view the glory of this great American news- 


paper. 

“No Herald Tribune? Thank God it lives. 
It lives and it lives forever. A thousand years 
from now, Virginia, nay 10,000 years from 
now, it will continue to make glad the heart 
of every American President, 

“Yours truly, 
“ArT BUCHWALD, 
“Circulation Manager.“ 


Delaware War Orphans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, IR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1962 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, a 
meeting was recently held in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration Hospital, Els- 
mere, Del., to discuss Federal and State 
war orphans programs. It was believed 
by those present that this conference 
established a precedent, because Federal 
and State officials met to study these 
programs. In addition to Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration personnel from Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware, officials of the 
American Legion, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Disabled American Veterans, and 
Jewish War Veterans took part in the 
proceedings. Others in attendance in- 
cluded the president of the Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary of the American Legion. 

Panel members were Mr. Charles M. 
Higbee, chief of V.R. & E., VA regional 
office, Philadelphia, and Paul M. Hodg- 
son, State administrator, war orphans 
educational program, Department of 
Publie Instruction, Dover, Del. 

I include as part of my remarks an an- 
nouncement issued by Edward T. Camp- 
bell, veterans’ employment representa- 
tive for Delaware, U.S. Department of 
Labor, who was acting chairman of the 
meeting in Delaware: 
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Wark ORPHANS PROGRAM CONFERENCE 
(By Edward T. Campbell) 

At a meeting held in the VA Hospital, Els- 
mere, Del., on April 12, 1962, the various 
aspects of Federal and State war orphans 
programs were discussed. It was believed by 
those present that this conference estab- 
lished a first, in that State and Federal offi- 
cials met together to insure that no oppor- 
tunity be missed for the education of war 
orphacs. In adidtion to Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration personnel from Pennsylvania and 
Delaware; the American Legion, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, Disabled American Veterans, 
and Jewish War Veterans were represented 
and there was in attendance other interested 
parties Including the president of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary of the American Legion. The panel 
members were Mr. Charles M. Higbee, chief 
of VR. & E., VA regional office, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Mr. Russell W. Bower, chief of counsel- 
ing, VA regional office, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Mr. Paul M. Hodgson, State administrator, 
war orphans educational program, depart- 
ment of public instruction, Dover, Del. The 
following points up the most salient features 
of the presentations made during the con- 
ference. 

Veterans’ Administration personnel gave 
information as to the programs available for 
Delaware orphans of whom there are pres- 
ently 284 identified in the files. Twenty- 
eight of this number are in training through- 
out the country at this time. Sample figures 
of these war orphans coming to age 18 is: 
24 in 1063, 22 in 1964, and 12 in 1965. The 
peak load will be reached in July 1963, An 
important point established was the neces- 
sity for thorough seraching for these war 
orphans and then presenting to them the 
benefits available and the procedures to be 
followed. First, co is required and 
should be made to the orphan in the pres- 
ence of parent or guardian. Secondly, the 
type of training available is widely varied to 
include vocational, nursing, college, and 
other types but must be at an institution 
that has approval of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. A further point is that the program 
must be completed by the 23d birthday of 
the orphan or 5 years after discharge in the 
event of military service by the orphan. 

In order to participate, a person must have 
reached 16 years of age or the legal age for 
leaving school. In the event of disabled or 
retarded orphans this provision can be 
waived to allow participation at 14 years of 
age. All programs are supervised by Vet- 
erans Administration personnel. The need 
for establishing the importance of profes- 
sional co is pointed up when an 
example of the possible use of death in- 
demnity compensation at $70 per month 
could run beyond the 18th birthday leaving 
available the total of 36 months at $110 a 
month under other Federal provisions. It 
can be seen by the foregoing that the Gov- 
ernment has fine options available for those 
qualified. 

In addition to information supplied by 
Messrs. Higbee and Bower, the information 
that follows was supplied by Mr. Paul H. 
Hodgson. He reviewed the Delaware appli- 
cation form for financial aid and the type 
of information needed in addition to that 
requested on the application form. It was 
readily seen that a lot of thought and ex- 
perience has gone into the State activities. 
Discussion resulted in the suggestion that 
all Delaware cases be approved or confirmed 
by the Veterans Administration; previous 
automatic approval of those who claimed 
“killed in action” will be discontinued. 
There was some discussion about the resi- 
dency requirement which is only 12 months 
prior to application for assistance under the 
act. Other States requirements will be 
checked. Most other phases seem to be ex- 
cellent and no one saw any reason for 
change from the subsidy payment directly 
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to the teaching institutions to a direct pay- 
ment made to the war orpban or guardian. 

The final matter discussed was the bi- 
ennial appropriation of $6,750 per annum 
now in effect, which in some years has been 
more than adequate and in others has been 
less so. Information is being sought from 
surrounding States to find how they are 
handling this matter and this information 
will be submitted to all concerned upon re- 
ceipt, Most agreed that it would be fairer 
if a base amount were made available on 
knowledge of war orphans who intend to 
make use of the act, rather than continue 
a flat appropriation to be divided by those 
who file for assistance, It can readily be 
seen that If 10 war orphans were to apply 
now for assistance they would have the sum 
of $675 a year, whereas if 40 were to apply 
they would receive a sum of approximately 
$170. It might be well to tie the amount 
of money granted to the average tuition of 
the school attended. 

In the summation it was emphasized once 
again that this type of meeting was most 
gratifying to all concerned, that the need for 
greater publicity still exists to insure that 
no child would be uninformed as to his 
rights and the great importance of profes- 
sional counseling. It was also brought out 
that changes recommended in the State act 
should be a matter of due process through 
veterans organizations to insure that the 
cause of all concerned would be served. The 
importance of solid legislation passed as soon 
as practical rather than haphazard emerg- 
ency legislation rushed through was made. 
Any legislation, if necessary, can be made 
retroactive. The panel members were high 
in their praise of Commander Foster for 
having been the focal point around which 
the program evolved, All were highly com- 
plimentary of the panel members who fur- 
nished such practical advice and factual 
data. 


The Value of Rural Electrification in Our 
Home and Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, it 
gives me great pleasure to include in this 
issue of the Record three prize-winning 
essays by Nebraska high school students 
on the theme “The Value of Rural Elec- 
Senate in Our Home and Commun- 
i v.“ 

Each year from 10 to 20 winners in 
these contests across the State are 
awarded a week in Washington, D.C., as 
part of their reward for winning con- 
tests sponsored by local public power dis- 
tricts in our State. I know from previ- 
ous years how much this trip means to 
these young people. We in the Nebraska 
delegation always look forward to their 
visit with us during our weekly Nebraska 
breakfast, which is held every Tuesday 
here in the Capitol Building. 

The three winning essays I am privi- 
leged to submit were written by two girls 
and one boy. A little background infor- 
mation about each student is included 
at the beginning of each essay: 
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TRE VALUE oF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN OUR 
HOME AND COMMUNITY 


(By Esther Schultz, 18, a senior at Wilson- 
ville High School; daughter of Paul 
Schultz, Wilsonville, Nebr.; sponsored by 
Twin Valleys Public Power District, Cam- 
bridge, Nebr.) 

What does rural electrification mean to 
me? The rural electric program has brought 
important changes to rural America, Most 
of us just take it for granted and pay no 
attention to Its importance. Electricity Is 
something we really appreciate, especially 
when we have to be without it for a while. 
Then we have the time to stop and think 
about its wonderful usages. 

Today we meet most of our needs for power 
and light by using electricity. More and 
more things are being made to use elec- 
tricity. We are enjoying things our fore- 
fathers never dreamed of having. The gen- 
erations to come will be using things we do 
not have. Why do we use electricity? It 
has made our work easier and our world 
more pleasant to live in. Home comfort is 
much improved by the use of air condition- 
ers, air purifiers, and safe, clean electric 
heating. Electricity gives us a higher stand- 
ard of living. 

How do we use electricity? In our homes, 
we find electricity working for us everywhere. 
Besides providing light for work and play, 
it supplies current to run motors for refrig- 
erators, fans, washers, dishwashers, and a 
host of other appliances. Food preparation 
has been rapidly improved by automatic 
ranges and freezers. It provides heat for 
clothes dryers, water heaters, irons, and elec- 
trie blankets. Electricity runs our tele- 
phones, televisions, and radios. 

On the farm, electricity can do more than 
200 jobs. It furnishes power for pumping 
water, grinding feed, for hoisting and drying 
hay, and for repairing farm equipment. It 
makes heat for baby chicks and baby pigs. 
Electricity can increase milk production by 
furnishing cows with warm water in the 
winter. It operates milking machines, pas- 
teurlzers, milk coolers, and many, many more 
laborsaving devices, 

This power costs the farmer only one-fifth 
the amount that maintenance of a gasoline 
or windmill generator would cost. But the 
farmer has not always been able to get elec- 
tricity on his farm. The Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration was created on May 11, 
1935. At that time only 7.1 percent of the 
farms in Nebraska were receiving electric 
service. In 1935, the Rural Electrification 
Administration began to extend long-term 
loans for powerline construction and the 
wiring of farm buildings. By 1959, estimates 
showed that 94.9 percent of the farms were 
receiving electric service. It is a fact that 
farmers and other rural people use as much 
or more electricity than their neighbors in 
the city. 

What do all of these things mean to me? 
They are more than just appliances. Each 
one has a history of its own. That Is a his- 
tory of the people who invented them and 
those who kept improving them, They did it 
because they were hunting for an easier and 
better way to do things for themselves and 
the generations to come. 

We are healthier, happier, enjoying better 
food and homes, and our schools are greatly 
improved because of electricity. For the men 
and women who made it all possible, we are 
very grateful for their efforts. 

THE VALUE oF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN OUR 

HOME AND COMMUNITY 

(By Valerie Hein, 16, a junior at Deuci Coun- 
ty High School; daughter of Clyde Hein, 
Chappell, Nebr.; sponsored by Wheatbelt 
Public Power District, Sidney, Nebr.) 
The Rural Electrification Administration 

was established in 1936 for the purpose of 
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developing electrical service for rural com- 
munities throughout the United States. 
The Administration has played a major role 
in the nationwide expansion of rural elec- 
trical facilities with the aid of loans made 
chiefly to farm cooperatives. The coopera- 
tive organizations have used these funds for 
building electric transmission lines, tele- 
phone lines, home wirring, etc., which have 
lessened the drudgery and established a 
higher standard of living for the rural homes 
and communities in America. These ad- 
vancements have enabled rural citizens to 
take a more active part in educational and 
political activities, thus enriching the wel- 
fare of the Nation. 

Eectricity has more value in farm life than 
merely supplying lighting for the farmhouse 
and outbuildings. The running of barn and 
farmyard machines, crop drying, dairy farm- 
ing, and poultry husbandry supply just a 
few examples of the versatility of electricity 
in farm life. 

Today's farmer, by substituting electrical 
devices for animal and human muscle power, 
has been able to increase his farm output, 
and increase his annual income. 

With the introduction of the milking 
machine and electrical cattle-feeding de- 
vices, the farmer has been relieved from some 
of the burden of his daily chores, Modern 
electrical appliances have also transformed 
the farm home, and eased homemaking for 
the farmer's wife by bringing some of the 
luxuries of urban living to the rural home. 
Therefore, the farmer and his wife can be 
more carefree and less toll-worn than their 
predecessors. 

Nearly every dairy farm has electrical serv- 
ice. The permanent machine installation 
used by most dairies greatly cuts the milking 
time, and at the same time reduces the labor 
required. Electric coolers and pasteurizers 
are a must on the dairy farm for killing the 
bacteria in the milk, thereby securing the 
proper quality necessary for the milk to be 
sold on the market. Therefore, it Is possible 
to see that electricity not only greatly bene- 
fits the farmers; but also the millions of 
people who consume products produced on 
the farms. 

Electricity is particularly adaptable to 
poultry farming. Artifical illumination 
serves to increase egg production by length- 
ening the day during winter months, Heat 
lamps are a definite asset to the farmer 
raising young chicks, because they provide 
the chicks with the right amount of heat 
necessary for their best health. Motor- 
driven egg cleaners and graders lessen the 
amount of time and labor necessary for the 
tedious Job of cleaning and grading eggs. 

These examples represent only a minute 
portion of the boundless values of rural 
electrification in our homes and communi- 
ties. By benefiting the farmer, rural electrifi- 
cation systems have both directly and In- 
directly benefited the Nation as a whole. 

Farm families are now more free than ever 
before to fulfill their civic duties by taking 
a more active part in community affairs . 
thanks to the blessings brought through 
rural electrification. Electricity is truly a 
priceless gift to the inhabitants of our 
Nation, 

Tue VALUE Or RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN 
OUR HOME AND COMMUNITY: THE DAWN 
or A New Day 

(By Wayne McRoberts, 16, a junior at Dalton 
High School; son of Kenneth McRoberts, 
Dalton, Nebr.; sponsored by Wheatbelt 
Public Power District, Sidney, Nebr.) 

We want action. This was the cry of 
farmers all over the Nation in the early 
1930's when farm produce was selling at a 
very, very low price. The farmers were un- 
easy and wanted a quick change from what 
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was threatening and menacing their whole 
way of life. 

This was the picture of many of our Na- 
tion's farmers only 30 years ago. Some had 
to sell their farms for debts and taxes. Times 
were hard and something had to be done. 
A few of the more progressive farmers 
thought they had a satisfactory answer. 

To some, a rural electrification program 
seemed one of the best solutions. Experts in 
the field of electricity could also see how im- 
portant and valuable electrification would be 
to farmers. But, though this would be valu- 
able, it would be far from economical, Since 
the cost to the farmer would be prohibitive, a 
more economical means of securing electric- 
ity would have to be devised. 3 

After considerable experimentation, a revo- 
Jution eventually developed. The Rural 
Electrification Act was passed in 1936 which 
established rural electrification as a full- 
scale agency of the Government. 

After this step was taken, more develop- 
ment followed. Loans, at a low rate of in- 
terest, were made possible in order that non- 
profit, consumer-owned organizations could 
be set up. While many people laughed and 
thought the idea outrageous, the rural elec- 
tric co-ops kept working, building, and plan- 
ning. The co-ops increased in number and 
their services extended to more and more 
families each year. The new trend was really 
moving and almost everything possible was 
being done toward extending electrification 
to outlying areas. Many setbacks were en- 
countered along the way, including World 
War II. 

Today a very great percent of the farms 
have electricity and all the time-saving de- 
vices that go with it. Thus the drudgery 
of farm life has been reduced and farm 
life has become more pleasant and enjoy- 
able. 

The results of the Rural Electrification 
Administration are so astounding that they 
are a little hard to believe. In approximately 
30 years the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration has grown into one of our country’s 
most useful organizations and has done more 
good for the United States in recent years 
than probably any other organization, 

And this is only the beginning. Rural 
America has much to look forward to. The 
use of electricity in agriculture has hardly 
scratched the surface. New developments 
for the rural electric home and farm are in 
the making. Many of these will do for the 
farming industry what electric appliances 
have done for the homes. 

Although today's agriculture has become 
almost completely mechanized in crop pro- 
duction, much labor is still required to 
handle the harvested crop. But in the fu- 
ture, new techniques will undoubtedly re- 
duce labor and will probably improve the 
quality of farm products. 

Yes; the future for rural America is bright. 
Thanks to the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration, we have been brought to the dawn 
of a new day. 


Antigobbledygook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1962 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, it is not very often that a public 
official gets a pat on the back, particu- 
larly from Drew Pearson, who is gen- 
erally critical of their work, because he 
holds the mirror up to nature. It is a 
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long time since a Director of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration has been compli- 
mented by the press so I cannot help but 
include in my remarks part of the col- 
umn of Drew Pearson for Friday, June 
1, that appeared in the Washington Post 
under the title of Antigobbledygook’’: 
4 ANTIGOBBLDYGOOK 


The biggest business in the United States 
is not United States Steel or American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph, but administering the 
affairs of the 22 million veterans of the 
United States. The Veterans’ Administra- 
tion does everything for its wards from pro- 
tecting orphans to supplying burial flags 
for caskets. 

Into this sometimes unwieldly agency has 
come a recent new breath of efficiency in 
the form of a puckish, silver-haired admin- 
istrator named John 8. Gleason, Jr., who not 
only processes veteran's claims with record 
speed but even answers them in plain 
English. 

He has been waging a quiet war against 
Government gobbledygook. A long letter 
from a veteran claiming he was overcharged 
for his GI insurance, for instance, received 
this straight reply: “You're right. We're 
wrong. Here's a check for the difference.” 

Under Gleason, veterans hospitals treated 
28,000 more patients last year than the 
previous year with the same number of beds. 
This was accomplished by a Gleason order 
to convert TB hospitals to general hospitals 
and to improve the medical staffing. 

While Gleason was increasing efficiency, 
he also reduced costs. When Tennessee Sen- 
ator Estrs Kerauver revealed that brand 
name drugs cost far more than the same 
drugs under generic names, Gleason immedi- 
ately ordered the Veterans Administration to 
purchase drugs strictly by generic names. 
This saves an estimated $3 million an- 
nually. 

Gleason doesn't get into the headlines but 
few bureaucrats are doing a better job in 
Washington. 


We all join with Mr. Pearson in thank- 
ing Mr. Gleason for the excellent work 
that he has done in a very hard and 
trying job. 


Smoking and Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1962 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
days there has been considerable dis- 
cussion of the question of the causes of 
lung cancer. Certain statements have 
been made that reflect adversely upon 
the tobacco industry in a most unfair 
manner. 

In an effort to clarify some of the 
points raised, I have communicated with 
Dr. Clarence Cook Little, scientific di- 
rector of the tobacco industry research 
committee, asking his informed views on 
the subject. Dr. Little, a cancer sci- 
entist for 53 years, is former president 
of the Universities of Michigan and 
Maine, and founder of the Jackson Me- 
morial Laboratory in Maine. He is an 
eminent scientist who is widely respected 
3 this country and around the 
world. 
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I include herewith my letter to Dr. 
Little and his reply and commend this 
to the reading of the Members of the 
House: 

May 28, 1962. 
Dr. CLARENCE COOK LITTLE, 
Scientifie Director, Tobacco Industry Re- 
search Committee, New York, N.Y. 

Dear Dr. Lrrrie; I have noticed much dis- 
cussion on the recent report on “Smoking 
and Health” by the Royal College of Physi- 
cians in England. The impression has been 
given that there has been a major change 
in the situation involving smoking and 
health, 

Because of your long experience as a can- 
cer scientist and your position as scientific 
director of the tobacco industry research 
committee, I would like your views about 
some questions that are being raised. 

Does this English report contain new find- 
ings that affect the situation regarding 
smoking? Should there be a reexamination 
or changes in the research programs being 
conducted into smoking and health ques- 
tions? 

Your comments on this matter will be re- 
ceived with interest. 

With kindest regards, Iam 

W. M. Asarrr. 


TOBACCO INDUSTRY RESEARCH COMMITTEE, 
New York, N. V., May 31, 1962. 
Hon. WATKINS M. ABBITT, 
Congress of the United States, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Anurrr: This is in re- 
sponse to your inquiry whether the scientific 
situation regarding questions of tobacco use 
and health is changed as the result of the 
report by the Royal College of Physicians and 
of the subsequent publicity given the report 
in England and in this country. 

Also, you ask whether the report contains 
any new facts that should bring about a 
reexamination of the research on this prob- 
lem being supported by the tobacco Industry 
research committee as well as other organiza- 
tions. 

The briefest answer to your questions Is 
„no.“ 

The British Medical Journal, impressed by 
the report, nonetheless says, The report does 
not present any new unpublished facts.” 

The report does not include any original 
findings of investigations carried out by the 
Royal College or under its auspices. It rep- 
resents merely a review and evaluation of 
certain preexisting data already published 
and considered. That the report is no more 
than a summary and critique of previously 
available evidence is admitted by its authors. 

The scientific situation regarding what is 
known and what is not known about lung 
cancer and other diseases under considera- 
tion remains as it was before the Royal Col- 
lege report. These diseases are exceedingly 
complex problems. 

In dealing with biological problems, espe- 
cially those involving basic life processes, it 
is difficult but essential to distinguish be- 
tween what is actually known, what is ad- 
vanced as theory or deduction, what is 
opinion, and what is actually not known. 
This applies directly and importantly to 
cancer. 

When emotional attitudes become in- 
volved, as they most certainly do in the 
tobacco and health situation, these essential 
differences become even more difficult to dis- 
tinguish. 

The Royal College of Physicians report is 
a serious document that selects and presents 
some known facts, considerable theory and 
deduction, much opinion, and even a little 
of what is not known. It does this in such 
a manner as to advance the hypothesis that 
cigarette smoking is a major cause of lung 
cancer, and may be involved in other dis- 
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eases, The authors thereupon urge restric- 
tive measures against cigarettes. 

For the research scientist, this approach 
leaves too many questions unanswered. The 
purpose of research is to find out what is not 
known, What are some of the questions and 
basic information which the Royal College of 
Physicians report either does not answer or 
neglects? It may be well to remind ourselves 
of what is and is not known. 

Statistical. data, upon which the Royal 
College of Physicians report and earlier sim- 
ilar reviews chiefly rely, may help point out 
a problem; they do not provide the solution. 
This is clearly brought out by a comment 
on statistical and epidemiological data in a 
U.S. Public Health Service monograph on 
cancer morbidity published in 1959: 

In the study of cancer, a disease that ap- 
parently can be induced by a multiplicity of 
etiological agents, one cannot realistically 
expect to do more than identify factors that 
appear to be frequently associated with can- 
cer, The proof of an etiological relationship 
must then be sought through more intensive 
clinical or experimental studies.” 

The answer to the question, What are the 
basic causes of lung cancer?“ must be sought 
by methods other than statistical studies. 
What are some of the more specific questions 
that are in need of research attention? 

Why has there been consistent and uni- 
versal failure in every effort to induce lung 
cancer in animals by having them inhale 
tobacco smoke during their entire lifetimes? 
Experimental animals can develop lung can- 
cer under certain experimental challenges. 
This has been done with certain viruses and 
with viruses in combination with such 
nerosols as synthetic smog. 

What, if any, is the role of viruses in lung 
cancer? An increasing amount of scientific 
research suggests the possibility that viruses 
may be involved in the causation of some 
types of cancer. They are known to be so in- 
volved in some cancer in animals. Many 
studies have shown that lung damage result- 
ing from virus infections may possibly pre- 
dispose to lung cancer. Experimental work 
in this fleld is now rapidly opening up new 
leads and methods of investigation. 

How much lung cancer arises as a result, 
or in areas, of previous lung damage from 
such bacterial diseases as tuberculosis and 
pneumonia? Within a generation we have 
seen the death rates from such infectious 
lung diseases decrease sharply. This means 
the survivors of such illnesses are now living 
into the older age brackets when they are 
apparently more susceptible to lung cancer, 
or to many other types of cancer. Evidence 
continues to accumulate to show that lung 
cancers often arise around old lung damage 
scars, These leads need further research at- 
tention to learn if previous lung ailments 
may provide a clue to susceptibility in lung 
cancer. 

If smoking does have a role in the develop- 
ment of lung cancer, by what mechanism 
does this occur? Most theories originally 
advanced on this question have been either 
abandoned or extremely modified. In dis- 
cussing this question in January 1962, the 
British publication the Lancet observed: No 
classical carcinogen (cancer-producing 
-agent) has been found in adequate concen- 
tration in tobacco smoke; no genuine lung 
cancers haye been produced experimentally; 
and, though tobacco tar produces cancer 
when painted in mouse skin, it is a slow and 
ineffective agent by all ordinary standards.” 
In discussing this fact, the Lancet, which 
accepts the cigarette theory of lung cancer 
causation, can only speculate as to a pos- 
sible role for smoke as a promoting agent 
or cocarcinogen. But this leaves the realm 
of the known fact and ventures into the 
area of the uncertain opinion, * 

Why do pathologists, in their studies of 
lung tissues and lung cancer sections, dis- 
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agree on such basic questions as how much 
increase there has been in lung cancer? 
What kinds of lung cancer are the predomi- 
nant problem? Where do lung cancers 
originate in the main passages (bronchi) 
where all inhalation hits or in the more re- 
mote parts (peripheries) of the lung? Firm 
knowledge on questions such as these could 
affect the scientific world’s whole attitude 
toward the problem of lung cancer. A num- 
ber of recent studies, either omitted from or 
given scant attention in the Royal College 
of Physicians’ report, have demonstrated 
that the answers even to such fundamental 
questions as these are not known, and may 
well not be as previously supposed. 

If even the nature and the origin of the 
problem are not known, how is it possible 
to define, much less be precise, about a role 
of any single factor or combination of 
factors? 

Why is it, as the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians’ report states, that tobacco is some- 
thing “most smokers enjoy without injury 
to their health?” We need to learn more 
about the differences between those people, 
including the majority of smokers, who do 
not appear to incur a risk of certain diseases 
and those who, according to statistical 
studies, apparently incur a greater health 
risk for those diseases. 

We should seek to learn more about the 
differences between the person who becomes 
a heavy smoker and one who does not smoke. 
Several studies already made in this area 
strongly suggest that important personality 
and constitutional traits are distributed dif- 
ferently in smoking populations than in non- 
smoking groups. Is it not worth further 
investigation to determine whether the 
smoking pattern is a reflection of these dif- 
ferences? Might it be that the genetic, 
hormonal, emotional and other internal influ- 
ences are the clues to differences in health 
risks? 

These are just some of the important ques- 
tions to which the research scientist does 
not know the answers, There are many 
others. That some may be difficult ques- 
tions to deal with is recognized, but it is 
nonetheless important that research atten- 
tion be directed to them, 


In developing the research program for the 
tobacco industry research committee during 
the past 8 years, my colleagues on the scien- 
tific advisory board have always been guided 
by a major policy point: We do not take any 
position that we are attempting to prove or 
disprove; rather we seek to find the answers 
to the health problems that are being stu- 
died, The research grants made by the board 
now total over $5 million and have been 
made to independent scientists in the search 
for facts. We have not been restricted in 
any way, either by industry request or lack 
of funds, in being able to support research 
work that we believe necessary to help ac- 
quire the knowledge needed. 

In 1960, the entire scientific advisory board 
agreed in a statement that the “most signif- 
icant development has been the general rec- 
ognition that we do not yet have the answers, 
that an association between the extent of 
tobacco use and the incidence of lung can- 
cer does not prove a causal relationship, that 
experimental verification is essential, and 
that there are a number of other factors 
which need to be considered.“ This position 
has not been changed. 

New significant research findings are ea- 
gerly examined to see how they add to our 
knowledge or may open up new avenues of 
investigations. Reviews such as that issued 
by the Royal College of Physicians may help 
to bolster opinion, but they do not add scien- 
tific facts. 

Much research reported in the past few 
years has tended to weaken, rather than to 
support, the hypothesis that cigarette smok- 
ing is a causative factor in lung cancer. 
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Further research may bring about other 
changes in knowledge about lung cancer and 
in the approaches to research on this and 
other forms of cancer. For cancer is not 
just a single disease, but one of many shapes 
and faces, of delicate complexity, and in- 
volves many mechanisms that are a part of 
our body and our growth processes, 

If science is to have the opportunity to 
solve the problem of cancer, or similar dis- 
eases, we must be skeptical of claims for 
simple solutions. Continued research is the 
only route to scientific truth. 


Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE C. Litre, Sc.D., 
Scientific Director. 


Philadelphia Arts Festival, 
June 9-24, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1962 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, Philadelphia 
will become the showcase of the world’s 
performing and visual arts during the 
Third Arts Festival, June 9 to 24, 1962, 
with a cavalcade of extraordinary events, 
exhibits, and displays, leading artists 
and their works spotlighting the cultural 
activities of the metropolitan area. 

The 2-week fete is designed to en- 
courage participation and appreciation 
for everyone. On display during the 
festival will be Philadelphia’s interna- 
tionally famed institutions, its world re- 
nowned organizations, its ed 
list of personalities who have contributed 
to the world of art. A long roster of 
events, tours, exhibits, concerts, and pub- 
lic functions is being planned. 

Since everyone is invited to the festi- 
val—young and old—persofs of all 
classes, tastes, and economic levels— 
citizens and visitors alike—I am attach- 
ing below a calendar of events so that all 
Members may review it: 

SPECIAL Events 

May 31: Preview event—“Schools on Pa- 
rade A Salute to the Arts Festival.“ A pres- 
entation of the cultural activities of public 
school pupils; 1,500 students participating. 
Works of art, music, dance, fashions, etc., 
at Convention Hall, 8 p.m. 

June 9-24: Benjamin Franklin Parkwoy 
converted into festive “avenue of the arts,” 
beginning June 9 with a cavalcade of out- 
door and indoor entertainment highlighting 
the arts festival. Starts 11 a.m. at Hospi- 
tality Center, with many events along park- 
way to art museum. Numerous other events 
during entire festival, including open invita- 
tion to artists to exhibit works at special 
areas in front of Free Library, Municipal 
Court, for clothesline exhibits. 

June 15: Presentation of Philadelphia Arts 
Festival awards and concert by the Robin 
Hood Dell Orchestra at Convention Hall. 
Awards will be made to the outstanding 
persons in each field of the arts—all of whom 
are either native born Philadelphians or have 
made their mark in Philadelphia. The recipi- 
ents will be present to accept these awards. 
Special citation to Susan Starr. Announce- 
ment of other winners will come at later 
date. The special concert by the Robin Hood 
Dell Orchestra will be open to the public. 
Awards to be presented from stage of Con- 
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vention Hall, 8:15 p.m. Free tickets—apply 
Hospitality Center, 16th and Parkway. 

June 20: Second annual festival of foun- 
tains on the Benjamin Franklin Parkway— 
the avenue of the arts. Mummers bands, 
fireworks, gala entertainment amid a glow- 
ing atmosphere of blazing lit statues and in- 
stitutions and fountains. Open to public, 
9:25 pm. Reserved seats, 61— Hospitality 
Center, 16th and Parkway. 

June 23: Concert, ballet and fashion show 
at Convention Hall, free to public. The 
Philadelphia Arts Festival Symphony Or- 
chestra, comprised of musicians from the 
area's symphonic groups, under the baton 
of Anshel Brusilow, concertmaster of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, will perform. Guest 
soloists include Wilmer Wise, trumpeter, and 
Anna Marie Kuhn, soprano. Also singing city 
choir. The Philadelphia Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo Workshop, directed by Mme. 
Marla Swoboda will also perform. Another 
feature of the concert will be fashion show— 
“Fashions From Philadelphia” put on by 
the fashion group, 8:15 pm. Free tickets, 
apply Hospitality Center, 16th and Parkway. 

THEATER UNDER THE STARS—REAR OF ART 

MUSEUM 


Specially constructed outdoor stage and 
theater will provide stellar array of legiti- 
mate stage plays, dance recitals, band con- 
certs. All free to public. 

Schedule: All performances 8:30 p.m. un- 
less noted. 

June 9-10; Society Hill Playhouse presents 
Bertolt Brecht’s “The Good Woman of Set- 
zuan,” 8:30 p.m. 

June 12-13: Neighborhood players presents 
Franz Kafka's “The Trial.” 

June 14: Area college bands perform in 
special band concert. 

June 17: Dance recital by dance groups, 
featuring modern, classical, interpretative 
ballet. Groups are: William Sena Ballet, 
Anna Criss, Ballet Guild, Philadelphia Dance 
Academy, Devon Festival Ballet and Trianon 
Ballet. 

June 19: Band concert featuring famed 
Mummers String Band. 

June 21-22: Philadelphia Drama Guild 
presents “Evening of Comedy,” Jules Feiffer’s 
“Crawling Arnold,” Sean O'Casey, barroom 
scene from “The Plough and the Stars,” 
scenes from Moliere’s “The Imaginary In- 
valid.” 

June 24: Jazz concert, featuring Billy 


combos from Pennsbury High School, 8 p.m. 
If rain, watch local newspapers for rain 


dates, 
Exhibitions 


The following exhibitions will run through- 
out the entire arts festival, June 9-24. 

Contemporary works of Philadelphia 
artists in painting, sculpture, graphic art, 
decorative arts or crafts, photography. Phil- 
adelphia Museum of Art, 26th and Parkway, 
9am.to5pm. Opening, 2:30 p.m., June 9. 

Contemporary works of Philadelphia art- 
ists in drawings, water colors, prints, pastels, 
and collage. Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts, Broad and Cherry Streets, 10 am. 
to d pm. Sundaylto5pm. Opening 2:30 
p.m., June 9. 

Thirteen community art centers exhibit 
works of members at Lit Bros. Good Neigh- 
bor Center, Eighth and Market Streets. 
June 13—punch bowl reception, 3 to 7 p.m. 

“Sculpture to touch” fea’ works of 
20 area sculptors of interest to sighted and 
blind (labels duplicated in braille for bund). 
Philadelphia National Bank, Broad and 
Chestnut Streets, 10 am. to 3 pm., week- 
days. 

“Young designers 1962” annual display of 
students’ work. Philadelphia Museum Col- 
lege of Art, Broad and Pine Streets, 9 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. 
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“Young in art” festival exhibition of 
paintings, drawings of schoolchildren, mem- 
bers of School Art League, Commercial 
Museum, 34th and Convention Avenue, 10 
am. to 5 pm., weekdays, 1 to 5 pm., week- 
end, from June 1. 

Art of physicians of Greater Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia County Medical Society Bulld- 
ing, 21st and Spruce Streets. 

Original oll paintings showing “History of 
Medicine,” Lankenau Hospital, Lancaster and 
City Line Avenues, June 1 to July 15. 

“The art of the book” exhibit Illustrating 
history of bookmaking from the beginning 
of printing to modern times, Logan Square 
Central Library, 19th and Vine Streets. 
Weekdays 9 a.m. to 9 p.m., Saturday 9 a.m. 
to 5 pm., Sunday 2 to 6 p.m. 

“Print Club  prizewinners’” exhibit of 
prints by Philadelphia prizewinners. Print 
Club, 1614 Latimer Street. Weekdays 10 
am. to 5 pm., Saturday 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

Advertising design and illustration by stu- 
dents of Philadelphia Museum College of 
Art, presented in cooperation with Atlantic 
Refining Co. of Philadelphia National Bank, 
Broad and Chestnut Streets, 10 am. to 3 
p.m. 

Photographic exhibit by Fred Fehl of 
dance and music celebrities, “History of 
Dance” display. Philadelphia Art Alliance, 
251 South 18th Street, 10:30 am. to 9 p.m. 
weekdays, Sunday 1 to6 p.m. 

Exhibit of original scores for symphonies 
and other full orchestral music. Philadel- 
phia Art Alliance, 251 South 18th Street, 
10:30 a.m. to 9 p.m. weekdays, Sunday 1 to 
6 p.m. 

Philadelphia Water Color Club exhibit of 
members“ prints and water colors. Philadel- 
phia Art Alliance, 251 South 18th Street, 
10:30 a.m. to 9 p.m. weekdays, Sunday 1 to 
6 p.m. 

Wall of Fame, miniature theater housing 
the caricatures and autographs of famous 
theatrical personalities. John B. Kelly Play- 
house in the Park during its summer sched- 
ule through August. 

Exhibition of Philadelphia artists in 10 
commercial galleries throughout area. Regu- 
lar gallery hours at Makler, Fontana, East 
House, James E. Mack & Sons, little gallery, 
Newman, Pearl Fox, Arnold Finkel, Philadel- 
phia gallery and gallery 1015. 

Exhibition of architectural achievements 
in Philadelphia by local architects, featuring 
symbol created for Arts Festival. Benjamin 
Franklin Parkway and Penn Center Con- 
course. 

Cheltenham Art Center and shopping cen- 
ter stage miniature art festival. Cheltenham 
Avenue and Washington Lane, Wyncote. 

Art in Chinatown exhibit of Chinese and 
Japanese art, ceramics, prints, etc. Haya- 
shiya Imports, 933 Race Street, during month 
of June, Year of the Tiger. 

In every field of the arts, there are special 
events scheduled d the Arts Festival. 
Following is a rundown of each. 

Visual arts 


June 7-9: 31st annual Rittenhouse Square 
Clothesline Exhibition, display of profes- 
sionals and art students’ works at Ritten- 
house Square between 18th and 19th and 
Walnut. Judging, prizes, etc., 10 am. to 7 
p.m. 

June 9: “Understanding and Enjoyment of 
Modern Art,” an illustrated lecture by Jack 
Bookbinder, director of art education, Phila- 
delphia public schools, June 9, 9:30 a.m. 
Museum of art. Discussion, with slides of 
masterpieces of art featured In museum, fol- 
lowed by tour of museum's galleries. 

June 11-13: Federal Government employ- 
ees’ exhibition at Defense Clothing and Tex- 
tile Supply Center, 2800~South 20th Street, 
9 to 9. Works of all Federal civilian and 
military employees, families; Judging, prizes, 
folk dancing, cabaret, and bar. 


June 4 


June 1-30:Annual oll painting shows of 
the Plastic Club, 247 South Camac Street, 
open Tuesday, 10 to 4, Wednesday, 11 to 7, 
during month of June. 

June 7-July 8: Photographic exhibit of 
new nation of Israel, by Gertrude Samuels; 
sponsored by Philadelphia panne Council. 
Free Library Gallery, Squar 

June 9-20: Exhibition of 8 faculty, 
members, parents of Oak Lane Day School. 
Easton Road and Spring House Lane, Glen- 
side, 

June 9-24: Bryn Mawr Art Center exhibit 
of contemporary art, architecture, painting 
and sculpture. Forum on creative achieve- 
ments in the arts—its relation to contem- 
porary man, June 14, 8 p.m., 746 Panmure 
Road, Haverford. 

June 9-24: Spruce Hill Community Asso- 
ciation exhibition of works of artists living 
in university city area, West Philadelphia 
branch, Pree Library, 40th and Walnut. 

June 10-July 1: Woodmere Art Gallery 
“The Best of the Year” exhibition. Recep- 
tion June 10,4to6. Paintings, graphics and 
sculpture included, 9201 Germantown Ave- 
nue, 

June 11-22: Display of children’s creative 
works at Lea Community Art Center, at H. C. 
Lea School, 47th and Locust Streets, 9 a.m. 
to 3:30 pm. Exhibits of art, dance, music, 
drama and gymnastics. 

June 11-July 31: “The Fabulous Decade: 
Prints of the 1950's” Lithograph and Seri- 
graph and mixed media exhibit. Originals 
by contemporary artists, Free Library, Logan 


June 11-22: Silver jewelry exhibit by 
YWCA class. Western Savings Fund Bank, 
Broad and Chestnut Streets. 

June 12-18; Annual Spring Art Exhibition 
of Oreland Art Center at the Benson Manor 
Lobby, Township Line, Jenkintown. 

June 13-23: Photographic exhibition of 
“Moments Preserved” by Irving Penn, at 
YM/YWHA, Broad and Pine Streets. 

June 13: Copper enameling, oll painting 
exhibit by class of Mid-City YWCA, 2027 
Chestnut Street, 3-8 p.m. 

Literature 


June 12: Book and author luncheon, Hotel 
Warwick, June 12, noon. $4 per person. 
Sponsored by the Philadelphia Inquirer. 
Luncheon will honor those authors whose 
works have brought particular cultural sig- 
nificance to this area. 

June 12: “Folk ballads as poetry.” 
Library lecture hall. June 12, 8 s 
Tristram P. Coffin, secretary-treasurer of 
American Folklore Society, Inc., will 
on art of the ballad. Miss Ellen Stekert, 
collector and recorder of folk songs, will sing 
some of ballads discussed. 

June 12: “Poems from Delaware Valley: 
Whitman to the Present,” to be presented by 
Delaware Valley poets in cooperation with 
Germantown Theatre Guild, June 12, 4821 
Germantown Avenue, 8:30 pm. Readings 
from works of poets from Delaware Valley. 

June 13-15: Philadelphia Regional Writers 
Conference and Workshops. Hotel Warwick. 
Free evening workshops, June 14-15, 8:30 
p-m.. Guest speakers, banquet, manuscript 
contests. 

June 18-August 31: “Reach the Peak— 
Climb with Books,” citywide program to en- 
courage children's throughout all 
branch libraries. Youngsters fourth to 
eighth grades can enroll in Vacation Reading 
Club of the Free Library. For information, 
call MU 6-5373. 

Theater 


June 9-24: Community theater groups will 
present their plays at Theatre Under 
Stars, rear of Art Museum; drama 


complete schedule under special events.) 


1962 


June 16: Children's Theater symposium, 
June 9, Van Pelt auditorium of Art Museum, 
10 a.m. 

June 16: Symposium on community thea- 
ter, featuring nationally famous actress Peg- 
gy Wood, Director Jose Quintero, Producer 
Harold Prince, auditortum. Art Museum, 2 
p.m. 

May 21-August: John B. Kelly Playhouse 
in the Park, season opens May 21, runs 
through end of August. Also Children’s 
Theater performance of the Brave Little Tal- 
lor, June 12, 14. 19, 21, 26, 28, 11 am. and 
2 p.m. 

Music 

June 3: Young in art concert, featuring all 
Philadelphia senior high school choir and 
band, convention hall, 3 p.m. 

June 7-9, 14-16: Rittenhouse Opera Society 
presents second annual spring opera festival, 
Society Hill Piayhouse, 507 South Eighth 
Street, 10 performances of famous operas. 
Reserved tickets, 62 and 62.50. 

June 9: George Britton, folk singing and 
dancing. 

Hospitality Center, 16th and Parkway, 11 
a. m. 

Jazz concert, Pennsbury and Frankford 
High bands, Hospitality Center, 12:30-3 p.m. 

June 13, 14. 20: Chamber music concerts in 
Fairmount Park houses. 

Strawberry Mansion, baroque 


June 14: Sweet Briar, trio. 

June 20: Lemon Hill, duo. 

June 16: Jazz concert by Local 274, Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians, to provide two 
groups for 2-hour concert. Hospitality Cen- 
ter, 1-3 p.m. 

June 18—July 26: Robin Hood Dell concerts, 
Philadelphia orchestra musicians and famous 
soloists. Robin Hood Dell, 33d and Ridge 
Avenue. Write for free tickets, room 121, 
City Hall. 

June 24: Billy Erechmer and five-man 
group in jazz concert, plus Bernard Peiffer, 
pianist, with Gus Nemeth, bass. Also, Billy 
Root and his octet; Vincent Montana trio, 
and high schoo! jazz groups from Pennsbury 
High School band. Theater Under the Stars, 
rear of Art Museum, 8 p.m. 

June 24: Pops concert featuring all-Phila- 
delphia junior high school orchestra, at Con- 
vention Hall, 3 pm. 

Paoli summer concerts, featuring outdoor 
symphonic concerts with important soloists. 
In Paoll, off route 202, June 13, 27, July 11. 
By subecription, 674 Timber Lane, Devon, Pa. 

Dance 


May 25—June 7: Photographic exhibition of 
the dance, featuring great names who have 
danced in Philadelphia, at John Wanamaker 

Store, 13th and Market Streets. 

June 11: Hedy Tower Dance Group recital 
at Cheltenham Art Center, Cheltenham Hall, 
7:30 to 9:30. Cheltenham and Washington 
Lane, Wyncote, 

June 13: Folk dancing exhibition at Fed- 
eral Government employees exhibition, at 
2800 South 20th Street, 7 p.m. 

June 17: Performance by number of 
dance groups in outdoor theater at Museum 
of Art, 8:30 pan. 

June 22: Folk and square dancing, Chel- 
tenham shopping center parking lot, Wyn- 
cote. 9 pm International folk dances, 
demonstration of ethnic folk dances in 
costume. 

June 23: Recital by several solo dancers at 
Museum's Van Pelt Auditorium, matinee, 
2:30 p.m. 

Folk dance classes at old Aquarium below 
Art Museum, Tuesday and Thursday eve- 
nings, June through September, 8:30-10:30. 
25 cents admission charge. 


Fashion 


Galanos, Gustave Tassel, Tina Leser, Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art study room. In- 


Secretary of the 
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cludes sketches of their works, garments 
from their collections. 

June 16: Men's fashion show at Rodin 
Museum, 22d and Parkway. Blue and gold 
theme of fashion’s from Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia Club, International Clothing 
Designers, 11:30 am. Bert Bachrach, com- 
mentator. 

June 23: Pageant of Fashions, a cast of 50, 
including Philadelphia beauty and special 
events queens. Apparel from Revolutionary 
days to present. Part of June 23 concert at 
Convention Hall, 8:15 p.m. 

Architecture 


June 9-24: Display of symbol of arts fes- 
tival, near Hospitality Center, Benjamin 
Franklin Parkway. Giant symbol conceived 
and constructed by American Institute of 
Architects, and general building contractors 
of area. 

June 9-24: Largest exhibition of architec- 
ture ever held in area, on display at Penn 
Center Concourse, between 15th and 16th 
Streets. Between 30 and 50 models, 100 and 
200 photographic panels. Also film on 
Philadelphia plan and urban renewal, shown 
several times daily in erected theater with 
seats. 

June 9-24: Specially designed kiosks pub- 
licizing arts festival located at various cen- 
tral locations throughout area, announcing 
highlights of arts festival. 


Reduction of the National Debt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17, 1962 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Ways and Means Committee is 
currently considering the question of 
temporarily increasing the national debt 
ceiling. I have submitted testimony in 
opposition to this increase, and in my 
testimony also called for adoption of a 
plan to provide for systematic reduction 
of the debt itself. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I hereby include my state- 
ment at this point in the RECORD: 
STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE PAUL G. 

ROGERS, MEMBER or CONGRESS FROM FLOR- 

IDA, BEFORE THE HOUSE Wars AND MEANS 

COMMITTEE, JUNE 1, 1962, ON THE NATIONAL 

DEBT 

Mr. Chairman and members of this dis- 
tinguished committee, thank you very much 
for the opportunity to present my views on 
the proposal to provide a temporary increase 
in the national debt. Let me say, with all 
due respect to this great committee, that I 
am opposed to an increase in the national 
debt, and that I urge the committee to dis- 
approve any such increase. Further, I 
respectfully request that the committee give 
its most serious consideration to reduction 
of the debt. This purpose could be accom- 
plished by H.R. 1080, a bill which I intro- 
duced to provide for systematic repayment 
of the national debt. 

H.R. 1080, if enacted, would require the 
to apply a sum 
equal to 1 percent of the national debt an- 
nually in payment on the debt principal. A 
system such as this one would guarantee 
payment on the debt, and there is no such 
statutory provision for planned payment of 
the debt at this time. 

The national debt now stands at approxi- 
mately $298 billion as a result of the tem- 
porary increase enacted last year. When 
this increase expires July 1, 1962, the debt 
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ceiling will return to $285 billion, unless 
otherwise altered by legislation. As this 
committee knows, a debt ceiling is a brake 
on Government spending, and we are spend- 
ing too much. 

Any proposal to Increase the national debt 
must also involve the reduction of the debt. 
There is a correlation between the size of the 
national debt and the interest burden it 
carries. As the debt grows larger, the public 
is saddled with higher taxes to support. its 
obligations. 

As you can see, there must be repayment 
on the debt itself. Morally, each American 
has been taught that he must meet his fi- 
nancial obligations. When ve borrow 
money, we do so in good faith, and it is 
only fitting that we pay it back. The eco- 
nomic realities of life demand that we repay 
our debts if we are to maintain good credit. 
In the business world, debt repayment is 
essential to our national economy. Yet in 
the biggest business this Nation has—the 
business of Govenrment—there is no specific 
provision for planned repayment of our 
debts. 

The Federal budget for fiscal year 1963 con- 
tains an item in the amount of some 89.4 
billion for interest on the national debt. 
This amount represents an interest rate of 
3.2 percent as of April 30, 1962. Yet no- 
where in the Federal budget is there an item 
marked for payment on the debt itself. 

In 1790, the national debt could have been 
completely satisfied had each American paid 
$19 into the U.S. Treasury. At the end of 
the War of 1812, that figure would have been 
$15. Just after the Civil War, a payment of 
$78 from every American would have satis- 
fied the debt. After World War I, $240 was 
needed. Today, with the public debt total- 
ing some $298 billion, a payment of $1,604 
would be needed from every living American 
to satisfy it. This would be a payment over 
and above the taxes collected each year to 
keep the Government = 

This Netion is engaged in a great struggle 
for the survival of its freedoms, The great 
global conflicts which the United States has 
experienced in recent years are certainly 
major factors in our increasing indebtedness. 
Today our resources are tapped with needs 
for huge armies and explorations into outer 
space. Our national economy is fortunately 
able to accommodate most of these essential 

tures. 

However, there are many programs which 
are not essential to the survival of democ- 
racy. It is this sort of nonessential spend- 
ing which I believe to be against the best 
interests of our Nation’s welfare. Foreign 
aid is a prime example of the kind of program 
which could be reduced immediately. Last 
year, the foreign aid came to nearly 
half of the interest on the national debt 
itself. The American taxpayer would be 
greatly relieved, I am sure, if we were to 
substitute an item in the Federal budget to 
apply as payment on the national debt in 
place of the excessive billions spent on for- 
eign ald. What priority does debt reduction 
have in our Government when every con- 
ceivable program comes first? 

Mr, Chairman, the reduction of the na- 
tional debt must be done on an orderly, 
programed basis. Should this committee 
approve legislation to apply 1 percent of the 
debt as payment on the national debt itself, 
with no change in the current nt 
debt ceiling of 6285 billion, the debt could 
be reduced to $232 billion in 20 years, and 
$172 billion in 50 years. This reduction in 
the principal would result in a saving of 
nearly $19 billion in interest alone for the 
first 20 years, and a saving of nearly $100 
Dillion in interest over 50 years. 

I urge this distinguished committee to ap- 
prove this plan for systematic reduction of 
the national debt as soon as possible. We 
must face up to fiscal responsibility some- 
time. We ought to start now. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 16, 1962 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a newsletter that I recently sent back to 
the papers in my own congressional dis- 
trict. This letter expresses my sincere 
feeling for our country and its foreign 
policy in the days to come. 

The letter is as follows: 


WASHINGTON Report oF CONGRESSMAN EUGENE 
SILER 


It just does not make any sense. Why 
should your boys be called on to defend 
Laos, Vietnam, or Berlin? Is this what you 
American mothers brought children into 
the worid to do or is this what you Ken- 
tucky fathers sacrificed and spent your toil 
to accomplish? 

Now is the time to quit all our feeble- 
minded foolishness. Right now is the golden 
opportunity to stop trying to support the 
whole world with our finances and our Amer- 
ican Armed Forces. 

But what about our past commitments? 
Well, notices should be sent out at high 
noon today that we will continue our past 
foolishness, for only 1 more year and that 
we then will cease pronto to send our dollars 
and our boys around the earth from that 
time on. This would certainly settle the 
whole confab for 1 year and the Communists 
would surely sing a lullaby of tranquility 
for that period and perhaps afterward hope 
to blow the lid off of all hell at that termina- 
tion. But what about the continued ad- 
vance of communism come next year? Well, 
if Laos, Vietnam, Berlin, and other hot spots 
do not wish to defend themselves and if they 
are thereby indicating their leaning tend- 
ency—through weakness, inaction, or disin- 
terest—to embrace communism, then let all 
of them get right into the Russian orbit with 
a big splash. If communism is bad, and 
we know it is, eventually and in God's good 
time, it will stumble and heavily fall of its 
own ‘weight, not only in these hot spots but 
also in Cuba and wherever else its serpentine 
head has risen up out of the civilized haunts 
of living man. But if we continue to im- 
poverish ourselves and send forth our sons 
to be targets for these Red shooters in our 
avowed purpose to promote world freedom, 
we are clearly on the road to losing our own 
freedom, on the highway to inflationary 
ruina tion. on the boulevard of actual bellig- 
erence whether we call it a war or not. 

“Isolation” is not a bad word by any yard- 
stick. It is exactly the same thing as Mrs. 
John Smith tending to her own business and 
keeping her pistol loaded on the mantel- 
piece of her vine-covered cottage. 

Americanism is not an evil thing at all. 
It is the wonderful practice of our great 
heritage, the honoring of our Constitution, 
the waving of the Stars and Stripes for the 
glory of God and as His own chosen in- 
strumentality to demonstrate the greatness 
of a people who are willing to live and let 
live and to keep their powder dry and to 
pay their debts and to reduce their taxes 
and to keep their clean noses out of the 
business of other people and out of the po- 
litical affairs of other nations. 

As surely as the shades of night will come 
creeping over the sunshiny spots of this 
fading day sometime after your supper hour, 
there are certain money-grabbing financial 
interests and corporate powers and poli- 
ticlans that want a perpetual war status 
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and more war profits and who are seeking 
after the financial gains they get from all 
this foreign ald foolishness. Yes, they wish 
to alarm you. And of course, they prefer 
internationalism to Americanism. And cer- 
tainly they would willingly beat the living 
daylights out of your own freedom and fi- 
nancial solvency in order to promote the 
freedom and solvency of some faraway Laos. 
They would hang your honored Constitution 
for the sake of some ideology for some re- 
mote country that does not give a hang one 
way or the otber. They would promote a 
materialistic peace corps to perform a mis- 
sion of the spirit that the Almighty has long 
since ordained should be performed by 
spiritual power alone, 

God be with us and help us. He gave us 
a great country, a marvelous Constitution, a 
freedom par excellent. But we are making 
great progress toward destroying all of it. 
Whether you are a Democrat or a Republi- 
can, would you please say a big loud “Amen” 
that might be heard on the Potomac River? 


Maturity Needed at the White House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I did 
not believe that this could happen in the 
sophisticated atmosphere of the White 
House New Frontier. The President, who 
loves to be praised—like all of us—ap- 
parently detests being criticized. Evi- 
dently the New York Herald Tribune got 
under his skin to such an extent that he 
made a Federal case of it. I am sure the 
Herald Tribune circulation has jumped 
since this child-like approach to the 
whole affair was leaked by Pierre Salin- 
ger. Maybe the vodka and the stuffed 
cabbage in Moscow was too much for 
him. 

Herewith is the lead story by David 
Wise in the New York Herald Tribune of 
June 1, Mr. Whitney’s comments, and the 
editorial in the May 31 edition of the 
newspaper: 

If all Members of Congress followed 
the President’s lead, we would find that 
we were reading no newspapers at all 
because all of us have been criticized at 
one time or another, This is the Ameri- 
can way. 

It might be well to remind President 
Kennedy that on January 20, 1961, he 
was inaugurated as President, not coro- 
nated as king. 

The article and editorial follow: 
SUBSCRIBER'S CANCELLATION: Mr, SALINGER‘S 
EXPLANATION 
(By David Wise) 

WASHINGTON.—Press Secretary Pierre Sal- 
inger indicated yesterday that President 
Kennedy banned copies of the Herald Trib- 
une from the White House because of dis- 
pleasure with its political views. 

Mr. Salinger, who earlier had maintained 
that the ban was intended only to “di- 
versify“ the President's reading, conceded 
that the newspaper's handling of a single 
story last week was “the culmination of it.” 

The action by the White House in barring 
the 122-year-old newspaper from the Execu- 
tive Mansion brought repercussions from 
around the Nation yesterday. And Mr, Salin- 
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ger was peppered with questions about the 
move by newsmen at his two daily press con- 
ferences. 

In New Jersey, a former Republican State 
senator, Wesley L. Lance, ordered a year's 
gift subscription sent to the President. In 
Washington, Representative Bos WILSON, 
California, chairman of the Republican con- 
gressional committee, issued a statement that 
said, in part: 

"If the President won't listen to anyone 
but those who are for blind allegiance, he may 
well make a lot of blind decisions not in ac- 
cord with either the thinking or the best in- 
terests of the country.” 

Tension between the White House and 
some segments of the Washington press corps 
has been building up for some time, Ad- 
ministration sensitivity to what is written 
about it was the subject of articles in two 
national magazine recently. Reporters (in- 
cluding this one), have been called in on oc- 
casion by White House officials who have 
complained about their stories. However, 
there has been no visible attempt to cut re- 
porters off from their news sources, 

It has not been a secret in Washington 
that the Herald Tribune frequently aroused 
the ire of the Democratic President and his 
advisers. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Salinger leaked to the 
Columbia Broadcasting System and the 
Washington Post the fact that the Herald 
Tribune had been barred. from the White 
House and that, instead, the President would 
read the St. Louls Post-Dispatch. 

On Wednesday, he confirmed the story to 
other newsmen who telephoned him, adding 
that the move was not directed against the 
Herald Tribune, but was simply to give the 
President a broader spectrum of papers to 
read. 

Yesterday, Mr. Salinger was asked for com- 
ment on & page 1 editorial in yesterday's 
Herald Tribune. The editorial said the paper 
hoped the cancellation had not come about 
because of “hard reporting by our greatly 
Tespected staff or because of the critical 
nature of our editorial page when we have 
disagreed with him.” 

Mr. Salinger repeated that the move was 
simply to “diversify the reading around the 
White House.” But then he told the news- 
men “for background’—meaning he did not 
want to be quoted—that the “culmination 
of it” was that the paper “completely ignored 
the stockpiling investigation.” 

A moment later, a newsman asked why 
Mr. Salinger could not be quoted in his re- 
mark on the stockpile story and he said: 
“Well, I don't mind being quoted. Go ahead 
and quote me on it.” 

The story in question concerned testimony 
before a Senate subcommittee to the effect 
that a copper manufacturer received a $6 
million windfall during the administration 
of former President Eisenhower. 

The implication of Mr. Salinger's state- 
ment was that the Herald Tribune, which 
has extensively covered the Billie Sol Estes 
case—a Democratic scandal—had deliberate- 
ly omitted a story pointing to a Republican 
scandal. 

The Herald Tribune did, in fact, carry the 
story in question in the final editions of May 
23, both in its page 1 news digest, In the 
News This Morning, and in full under a 
three-column headline in the business and 
financial section. For technical reasons, in- 
cluding the grabling of a lead in transmis- 
sion, the story missed early editions. 

The following day the paper carried a 
page 1 story on the stockpiling investiga- 
tion alongside one about Billte Sol Estes. 
The stockpile story was by Robert J. Dono- 

van, chief Washington correspondent, and 
ita quoted Mr. Kennedy as saying at his a 
conference that the copper 
JFC. 
than the Estes case. 
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Informed on this, Mr. Salinger said at his 
afternoon press conference that the stock- 
pille story was not in the two May 23 editions 
which he saw. 

He said, “The [stockplie] hearing was 
over early in the day.“ The New York Times 
carried the story on page 1 in its first 
edition, he added. “Then they [the Herald 
Tribune] made mention of a story the next 
day by Mr. Donovan, That was 24 hours 
late. If we're interested in history we'll 
start buying history books.” 

Had the White House banned the paper, 
then, because of one story, a newsman asked? 
No.“ Mr. Salinger replied, 

“Then why is the story important?" the 
reported asked. 

I just cited that as an example,“ Mr. 
Salinger said. 

“As a culmination,’ another newsman re- 
minded him. 

“An example of what?“ a reported insisted. 

Mr. Salinger did not reply audibly, 

Asked whether the President had ordered 
staff members not to read the newspaper, 
Mr, Salinger said, “No, no such order had 
been issued.” He added: 

“The first amendment to the Constitution 
guarantees the right of the press to print 
what it wants. It also guarantees the right 
of readers to read what they want to read and 
Im sure that includes the President.” 


‘TEN FREE ONES DAILY 


The newspapers Washington circulation 
representative, Dan Linaugh, said that 10 
copies of the paper, daily and Sunday, had 
been delivered free to the White House and 
that 23 daily and 13 Sunday Herald Tribunes 
were purchased each by the White House. 
He said the free subscriptions began in the 
1940's under President Roosevelt. 

Both Mr. Linaugh and a spokesman for the 
District News Co. said the customary bundle 
of papers had been refused by the White 
House Wednesday for the first time. They 
said that driver William Shaw was told by 
a guard to wait, and that Orris Nash, head 
White House messenger, then emerged, tore 
the wrapper off the free bundle of papers 
and tossed it back in Mr. Shaw's car. 

They quoted Mr. Nash as saying, “I don’t 
care what you do with them, but I don't 
want them around here.” — 

The same sources said that last Wednes- 
day, Mr. Nash telephoned the Card & Gift 
Town newsdealers, near the Executive Man- 
sion and ordered the proprietor, Bernard 
Gorlen, to cancel the paid subscriptions to 
the newspaper. They sald he was told not 
to talk about the cancellation order, but to 
refer all questions to the White House. Mr. 
Gorlen complied on Monday. 

Here is a partial transcript of the questions 
and answers at Mr. Salinger’s conference 
yesterday morning: 

Question. Any reaction to the editorial in 
the New York Herald Tribune today? 

Mr, SALINGER. I haven't read the editorial 
except as It was reported by the Baltimore 
Sun this morning. [Laughter.] But I would 
like to make a few points clear about this 
matter. First of all, we have no argument 
with the Herald Tribune. If we were to 
cancel subscriptions to all the papers who 
were op to the administration, it would 
be kind of light reading around here, For 
example, we faithfully read the Chicago 
Tribune every day, which would not be con- 
sidered, by any stretch of the imagination, a 
pro-administration paper. 


The reason, as I said yesterday, to those 


who called me, is an attempt to diversify 
the reading around the White House. The 
President's reading—he can only read just so 
many papers, and we get five New York news- 
papers now, which we feel gives a spread of 
the opinion in New York. 

Question. Was the decision to cancel the 
President's decision? 
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Mr. SALINGER, I wouldn't say it was—no, I 
wouldn't say it was the President's, only. I 
think that—people have been reading the 
Herald Tribune less and less around here. 
We just felt we might get some paper they 
might read more of. 

Question, How do you know who Is read- 
ing it less? 

Mr. Satrncer. They go around in the 
evening and take the papers off the desk and 
they find unopened New York Herald 
Tribunes. 

Question. How are you going to find out, 
now, what they say about you If you don’t 
take it? You have to ask somebody like the 
Baltimore Sun. 

Mr. SALINGER; I suppose if they have any- 
thing significant somebody will ask us 
about It. 

May I say. for background, and some other 
matters entered into the decision—this is 
the only part of this that is not on the rec- 
ord, everything else I have said is on the 
record, but I think the culmination of it 
came with the disclosure that the Herald 
Tribune completely ignored the stockpiling 
investigation. The New York Times played 
it on page 1, about 3 columns of type on it, 
and the Herald Tribune did not run a word 
of it, 

Question, Well, it was carried in the latest 
edition. 

Mr. SALINGER. I looked in the late city 
edition and it was not there. 

Say “White House sources said.“ 

Question, Can you give us any reason why 
you shift from here—we can quote you di- 
rectly and then here we come to something 
here that you don't want to be 

Mr. Saurncer. Well, I don't mind being 
quoted. Go ahead and quote me on it. 

Question, How do you keep track of the 
general run of the newspapers all over the 
country? 

Mr. Satincer. We get many of them, and 
they are read, and we study them—a lot of 
papers are sent to us as a courtesy. 

Question. Most of the papers you sub- 
scribe to are 

Mr. Satincer. We get a great many more 
free papers than we subscribe to. 

Question. What this seems to boil down 
to is the question, Does the President think 
the Herald Tribune is not a good newspaper? 

Mr. SALINGER, I think we have made the 
position clear, that we are trying to diversify 
our reading and we feel that now we will get 
a spread of opinion in New York. 

Question. Having been present when the 
President said at his recent press conference 
that he was reading it more and enjoying it 
less, Is this reading of the papers getting 
to be more than a chore? 

Mr. Satan. No, I think he enjoys read- 
ing the papers. 

READERS 

According to the Associated Press, other 
high-ranking Washington officials were con- 
tinuing to receive the Herald Tribune. 
Among them were Attorney General Robert 
F. Kennedy, the President's brother, and 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk. The State 
Department itself gets 20 copies daily. 

The U.S. Information Agency sald it had 
no plans to drop any of its 94 subscriptions, 
the AP added. 

In fact, the Herald Tribune had hot heard 
of any other cancellations in Washington up 
to late last night. 

WHITNEY ON CANCELLATION—SALINGER 
UNHAPPY 


Srattte—John Hay Whitney, editor in 
chief and publisher of the New York Herald 
Tribune, said last night that the White House 
had canceled its subscriptions of his news- 
paper because Presidential press secretary 
Pierre Salinger “got a little unhappy about 
certain pressures.” 
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Mr. Whitney, former American Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James's, is here as US. 
Chairman of the English-Speaking Union in 
connection with the visit of Prince Philip, 
Duke of Edinburgh, to the Seattle World's 
Fair. 

Asked in an interview about the reasons 
given by the White House for the Herald 
Tribune cancellation, Mr. Whitney said: 

“To ascribe a reason that the President 
has time to read just so many newspapers 
doesn't jibe with the fact that on the éast- 
ern seaboard the Tribune is the paper every- 
one is talking about. Our circulation in- 
creases have shown that. 

“It has become clear to me that Mr. Salin- 
ger got a little unhappy about certain pres- 
sures, and I can understand that, having 
been a PRO (public relations officer) my- 
self. I don't think you can read any more 
into it than that.” 

Mr, Whitney was public relations officer for 
the 8th Air Force in 1942 and 1943. 

[Mr. Whitney said he believes the Herald 
Tribune reports events “as fairly as possible," 
the Associated Press said. 

[“I thing this will blow over,” he added, 
“and I expect they all will be reading the 
paper again very shortly. It's as good a 

per as they can find, and they can hardly 
do without it.“ 

Asked if he thought the White House can- 
cellation would haye any effect on Herald 
Tribune circulation in general, he said, “We 
thought it amazingly coincidental that it was 
on the day our new circulation director 
joined the staff.” 

The Herald Tribune's newly appointed cir- 
culation director is Roy I. Newborn. 

The Herald Tribune publisher arrived here 
late yesterday for a reception at the home of 
Dr. and Mrs. Richard E. Fuller. Dr. Fuller 
is director of the Seattle Art Museum. 

YORTY-THREE CALL IN, OFFER TO BUY A 
CERTAIN SUBSCRIPTION 

Forty-three persons communicated with 
the Herald Tribune yesterday seeking to pay 
for Herald Tribune gift subscriptions to be 
sent to President Kennedy. 


We GET A CANCELLATION FROM WASHINGTON 

We hear from the Associated Press and 
United Press International that the White 
House no longer subscribes to its regular 
daily copies of the Herald Tribune. Our 
Washington distributors, who work pretty 
hard for their pay and hate to lose even 
one subscriber, will be distressed. 

In a way, we are distressed, too. We deeply 
hope the President isn't missing what's in 
the Herald Tribune. In yesterday's paper 
there were stories that might have given 
him a warm feeling. For example: 

There was the nicely turned story by David 
Wise, our White House man, on Mr. Ken- 
nedy's 45th birthday. Mr. Wise wrote of the 
great burdens of our highest office in this 
dangerous nuclear age and concluded that, 
in the face of crisis upon crisis, the Presi- 
dont was “riding a crest of public popularity 
that has not seriously diminished since his 
inauguration 17 months ago.” 

And there was the Herald Tribune's Joseph 
Alsop column, prominently displayed and 
promoted for the great New York audience. 
Mr. Alsop described the President's foreign 
trade bill, a program close to his heart, as 
“massive, boldly innovating” in arguing the 
Kennedy case. 

And, fully and on the front page, the 
Herald Tribune’s national economics editor, 
Joseph R. Slevin, gave important treatment 
to the Kennedy administration’s campaign— 
and arguments—to buck up national confi- 
dence in our economy, basically healthy, 
though beset by many problems. 

Going back a bit, the President said at his 
May 9 press conference: “Well, Im reading 
more and enjoying it less.“ This was in 
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answer to a question as to how he felt about 
his current treatment by the American press 
in general, He added: “I read and talk to 
myself about it, but I don't plan to issue 
any general statement on the press.” 

Indeed, yesterday's Herald Tribune also 
had news that might have given the Presi- 
dent a chillier feeling. 

There was a new scandal brewing in the 
Agriculture Department. And Agriculture 
Secretary Orville Freeman was reported very 
unhappy over the Involvement of three Free- 
man appointees in new allegations that they 
had accepted questionable gratuities. Two 
were forced out of their jobs under pressure; 
a third is under investigation. 

And the Billie Sol Estes congressional in- 
vestigators dug deeper and deeper into the 
ramifications and manipulations in a scan- 
dal that has touched and sometimes toppled 
men in high places in the administration. 

This is surely not reading for enjoyment, 
but perhaps the President might have found 
some guidelines for tightening up ethics and 
operations in our huge, loose, costly farm 


Aside from all this, the good and the bad, 
that every newspaper, whether for or against 
certain policies, owes to its readers, there 
were other important stories we wouldn't 
want the President to miss. And there wil 
be such stories every day, which we're sure 
Mr. Kennedy, who was once a newspaperman 
himself, would appreciate, for initiative, ac- 
curacy, and significance. 

There have been all sorts of explanations 
for the cancellation—getting a greater na- 
tional cross section of newspapers delivered 
to the White House, etc. There has even 
been some breathless reporting of a feud, 
which is, of course, tommyrot. 

In a final word, we would hope that the 
President has not canceled his subscription 
because of hard reporting by our greatly re- 
spected staff, or because of the critical nature 
of our editorial page when we have disagreed 
with him. If this should be the case, we 
hope that he will not assume the same atti- 
tude toward all others who may find reason 
at times to criticize his program. 

We think the President will miss a lot if 
he misses the Herald Tribune, and we have 
a feeling that somehow he will keep himself 
informed of the stories developed by our staff 
and the opinions expressed on our editorial 
page. 

Naturally we hate to lose subscribers. Any 
newspaper does. But most who cancel, come 
back, We hope the President will instruct 
his assistants to renew the White House sub- 
scriptions. And soon. 

“Tue EDITORS. 


Statement by Carl C. Farrington for 
Panel Discussion at Millers’ National 
Federation Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1962 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
the approach by the administration to 
the farm program has caused anguish, 
dismay, and fear in the great farming 
regions of the Middlewest. Letters have 
flowed into my office and to all Con- 
gressmen from farming regions, but not 
only from farmers. They come also 
from city residents, businessmen, and 
others. 
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Almost without exception they have 
been critical of the administration bill. 
The many defects in this bill have been 
explored by the Senate and have been 
brought out forcibly by our colleagues 
here in the House in discussions on the 
floor of the House and through matters 
placed in this RECORD. 

Today I shall not go into the problems 
and dangers to the farmers. I would 
like to point out that many more than 
farmers are concerned about this bill by 
including a statement made before the 
Millers’ Federation Convention last 
month in Seattle. 

This statement was given by Mr. Carl 
Farrington during a panel discussion 
and points out one of the more foolish 
of the shortcomings of the administra- 
tion bill. 

This is Mr. Farrington's statement: 
STATEMENT BY CARL C. FARRINGTON FOR PANEL 

DISCUSSION AT MILLERS’ NATIONAL FEDERA- 

TION CONVENTION, IN SEATTLE, MAy 2, 1962 


As the only consumer representative on 
this panel, I will direct my comments toward 
the consumer requirement aspects of the 
administration's farm program, particularly 
as they relate to wheat. 

As processing consumers and producers of 
consumption goods we are naturally inter- 
ested in adequate supplies of raw materlals— 
wheat in our case—with the requisite quality 
characteristics and at relative prices which 
will permit us to manufacture products 
which meet the exacting needs and specifi- 
cations of our customers and hopefully to 
expand markets for the particular products 
we produce. 

The rather loose production controls but 
high support and rigid price relationship 
that have been in effect since 1953 have 
permitted the accumulation of over a billion 
bushels of carryover wheat—mostly low pro- 
tein hard red winter wheat—but have pro- 
vided supplies of certain classes and quali- 
ties of wheat which were barely adequate to 
supply domestic needs. Premiums of 20-30 
and even 40 or 50 cents a bushel have often 
prevailed. Repeatedly we have exhausted 
the supplies of quality wheats from the cur- 
rent crop and then have combed through 
CCC stocks to find wheat which would meet 
our requirements and which we could pur- 
chase from CCC at appropriate premiums in 
exchange for less desirable qualities of 
wheat. 

Numerous teams and missions have gone 
out to the far corners of the earth trying 
to develop and expand markets for surplus 
U.S. wheats. They have come back with 
glowing accounts of potential markets for 
quality wheat only to be faced with two cold 
hard economic facts: (1) that we have no 
real surpluses of the quality wheats the po- 
tential foreign buyers say they want, and (2) 
domestic millers day in and day out are 
paying premiums for such wheats that are 
much larger than most of the potential for- 
eign buyers are willing to pay. 

True, we have moved vast quantities of 
low protein hard winter wheat and west- 
ern white wheat into use abroad under Pub- 
lic Law 480 and other Government-financed 
export programs. Our white wheats have 
been particularly popular with Public Law 
480 recipients. Notwithstanding these huge 
Government-financed shipments abroad, we 
find ourselves today with a carryover stock of 
144 -billion bushels of wheat, over 80 percent 
of which is hard red winter wheat and most 
of that low protein. We also find that hard 
red winter wheat is contributing about 56 
percent of our annual production as com- 
pared with about 44 percent of our domestic 
consumption and dollar exports, 
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In the face of this distorted supply and 
unbalanced production situation, tne ad- 
ministration has proposed a -permanent 
wheat program that ignores the facta about 
quality in the wheat situation, treats wheat 
as if it were just wheat, imposes an across- 
the-board cut of 20 to 24 percent in acreage 
allotments, and projects the present pro- 
duction pattern indefinitely into the future. 

Is it any wonder that we have tried to 
expose the shortcomings of the administra- 
tion's program? We foresee acute shortages 
where no surpluses now exist. We foresee 
further distortions in market prices and in 
carryover stocks. We foresee further frus- 
tration in attempts to expand markets at 
home and abroad because you cannot expand 
markets if you do not produce what the 
markets want. We foresee our very efficient 
producers of quality wheats placed in a 
straitjacket and prevented—through acreage 
allotments and Government-dictated uneco- 
nomic price relationships—from adjusting 
their production in response to consumer 
demand. 

And to help pay for such a program we 
would be forced to take on the burden and 
the redtape of paying or collecting a 60- 
cents-a-bushel processing tax—alias mar- 
keting certificates. For such a price is it 
too much for us as consumers to ask that 
we have a sound sensible program? We sug- 
gest that such a program should provide 
producers with an opportunity to continue 
to improve the efficiency of production, to 
make production adjustments in response 
to consumer requirements as refiected in 
competitively determined market price re- 
lationships, and to expand markets, 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
7 Tuesday, May 22, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following newsletter 
of June 2, 1962: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce Aren, Fifth District, 
Texas) 

Is consistency a virtue? Is it important 
that a man stand for something? Should a 
Member of Congress vote his convictions or 
not? Should men in public office be truthful 
with constituents or should men be political, 
defined (by some) as taking both sides of an 
issue or dodge the issue entirely? In elec- 
tions, should people support one candidate 
or both opposing candidates so as to be a 
supporter of whomever wins? Does intellec- 
tual honesty make any difference today. One 
may well ponder these questions and their 
answers. There is even danger of being 
branded prudish or “holier than thou” if a 
strict standard of public service is followed. 

To continue the worksheet of a conserva- 
tive theme (newsletter, May 19). To docu- 
ment the statement “A conservative does not 
believe our Federal Government is designed 
to nor can successfully feed, clothe, house, 
provide jobs and basic necessities,” let's re- 
call today’s legislation and the direction of 
this administration. Food—farm program, 
Public Law 480, food distribution both at 
home and worldwide, school lunch and milk 
programs, surplus foods combined with wel- 
fare programs. Housing—public housing by 
the millions, urban renewal, area redevelop- 
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ment, Jobs—public works, area redevelop- 
ment, wage setting (Davis Bacon-Walsh 
Healey). Clothing—public assistance. Basic 
necessities—public power, peacetime GI in- 
surance, small business loans, medical care, 
etc. These are but a few examples, Under 
foreign aid, of course, we are engaged in all 
areas overseas. For my part, I shall continue 
consistently to interpret the Constitution as 
Umited government of checks and balances 
between Federal-State with residual power 
in the people and between executive, legisla- 
tive, and Judicial. 

The effect of the President's dictatorial 
suppression of the steel industry has spread 
throughout the entire Nation’s business, evi- 
denced by the stock market plunge. It is 
interesting to observe the President's eco- 
nomic adviser, Mr. Heller, as he flounders 
around trying to explain the market with- 
out crediting the President's action as the 
cause, (Subject: “Now they're lying about 
economics": “Walter Heller, President Ken- 
nedy’s top economic adviser, tried to explain 
away the crash in the stock market by claim- 
ing that the American people have so much 
confidence in the administration's ability 
to hold the economy in line that they are 
selling stocks in the knowledge that Inflation 
is a thing of the past. This woolly headed 
thinking illustrates the confusion at the 
White House. Heller, in a speech Monday, 
said consumer prices have held steady since 
the administration came into office. This 
is a lle. The fact is that consumers prices 
rose again in April to an alltime high of 
1052, They have jumped 0.7 percent this 
year, already as much as they rose last year— 
a total of 14 t since Kennedy came 
into office. * * * Heller said the stock mar- 
ket is no indicator of business conditions, 
that conditions are just fine, and that the 
‘recovery’ will extend well into 1963.” Issue 
of the day, National Republican Congres- 
sional Committee). This is the adviser 
whose advice West Germany categorically 
turned down as it went instead to private 
enterprise as the answer and soared to new 
heights, Perhaps the President's strange 
outlook on the role of government in our 
lives was best stated by him in his New 
York medicare speech. “The fact of the 
matter is that what we are now talking 
about doing, most of the countries of Europe 
did years ago. The British did it 30 years 
ago, We are behind every country, pretty 
nearly, in Europe, in this matter of medical 
care for our citizens.” Imagine such a state- 
ment from the man heading the Government 
of the Nation that has the finest medical 
care in the world, where no one is denied 
medical care for lack of money, a country 
whose health and freedom has resulted in 
pouring our wealth into these countries the 
President would emulate. Well, Hitler, 
Mussolini, Fascists, Communists, and Social- 
ists have abounded in these countries and 
they haven't given up trying to make us 
over. They've been trying since before 1776, 
but we've been helping them only the last 
30 years—since the beginning of the New 
Deal. President Kennedy is accelerating this 
change. Ironically, it is true that we can- 
not be made over from without, but only 
from within. The changes are going on be- 
fore our eyes. The question is will people 
see it in time to stop it. Here's another 
account of what's happening to us. (Sub- 
ject: The big lie—Kennedy'’s technique: 
“Even though he got caught in a medical 
care lie during the 1960 campaign, President 
John F. Kennedy apparently didn’t learn 
anything, or is too indifferent toward the 
truth to care. On Sunday he spun another 
fabrication in his rally plea for medical care 
under social security. Again he trampled 
facts to create fiction. In 1960, Kennedy 
made a television film with an elderly man 
in Kentucky. The man claimed he had 
used up his life savings of around $900 to 
pay for treatment of a hip injury. He ended 
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the program with a plea for social security 
medical care. Investigation revealed: (1) 
The man had a private health insurance 
plan. (2) He spent only $80 (would have 
spent only $50 except he wanted a semi- 
private room). (3) He had told Kennedy 
about the private health care plan, but was 
warned not to mention it on the program. 
The money-laden Kennedy distributed this 
film copiously through TV stations all over 
the country. The big lle was brazen, cal- 
culated and deliberate.” Issue of the day, 
National Republican Congressional Commit- 
tee). Many people say that people get the 
kind of government they deserve. Do the 
people of the United States deserve the kind 
of government they're getting today? What 
do you think? 


Tribute to Samuel A. Naples 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1962 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to insert in the 
Record a newspaper article from the 
Trenton Times, Trenton, N.J., which sa- 
lutes one of Trenton's most respected and 
most beloved public servants, Samuel A. 
Naples. A number of Mr. Naples’ old 
friends—about 650 of us—paid tribute to 
him on a recent Saturday night, and I 
am happy to report that the dinner was 
a great success. It was my privilege to 
be toastmaster on this occasion and 
tributes paid to Mr. Naples at the din- 
ner came from scores of people, from 
precinct workers to the President. I be- 
lieve that the following article will help 
to show my colleagues why Samuel 
Naples is one of New Jersey’s most 
highly regarded citizens, as well as being 
one of my closest friends for many years. 
Sammy Naples Never DUCKS AN ISSUE OR A 

CHANCE To SERVE A GOOD MEAL 
(By William J. O'Donnell) 

If you have been unable to beg, borrow, or 
buy a ticket for the testimonial dinner to 
Sammy Naples on Saturday, don’t feel too 
bad about it. You are in good company. 
Hundreds of solid citizens in the area are in 
the same boat. 

Yet if you ask each of the 650 ticket hold- 
ers the reason for the testimonial, you are 
likely to get 650 different answers. Pieced 
een they will say it is about time Naples 

for the service he has given to 
„„. tase ae oem : 
CONGENIAL CHAP 

What kind of a fellow is Sammy Naples 

that Gov. Richard J. Hughes will take time 


will hop up from Washington to be toast- 
master? 


Well, in capsule, he's fat, fiftyish, frank, 


fervent, and fearless. 


He likes politics, people, and ponies in that 
order. Some feel the order should come after 
food, festivals, and fights. 

Anyway, Sammy Naples is a man whose 
personality has deeply etched the passing 
scene. He has been identified with dozens of 
crusades and has thousands of friends. And 
he is never happier than when he is with 
friends, 
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WRONG MIDDLE NAME 


Sammy's square name is Samuel Alberto 
Naples, He got the Alberto at confirmation, 
because it was probably the only time in his 
life he did not speak up. He had intended 
to take the name “Rocco” after his father, 
but hesitated when the late Bishop James J. 
McFaul asked for the middie name. Bishop 
McFaul supplied Alberto,“ and that's what 
it remains. 

Three years before Sammy was eligible to 
vote, he got his first taste of politics, He 
helped organize a donkey parade for Edward 
I. Edwards. The parade was successful, Ed- 
wards was elected Governor of New Jersey, 
and several Roebling employees who took the 
donkeys without permission were fired. 

Naples started out to be a public stenog- 
rapher only to be drawn into the magic sea of 
politics. He graduated from Rider College 
and worked for several months for Jack 
Trainor. This was too tame for Sammy, al- 
though he got one of his biggest thrills when 
he took dictation from both Al Smith and 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt at Madison 
Square Garden during the 1924 convention 
when the Democrats were pounding out thelr 
platform. 

CONVENTION REGULAR 

That convention was the first for Naples. 
He has never missed a Democratic National 
Convention since and has shaken the hand 
of every party candidate. He was never a 
delegate, going strictly on his own. 

Actually, Naples wanted to be a lawyer. 
When he was 20 years old he became secre- 
tary to Harry Heher, who was then State 
chairman of the Democratic Party. Sammy 
stayed for 11 years. In that time he aban- 


doned law and embraced politics. 


Naples picked up experience the hard way 
for three decades. While with the State 
Democrats, he worked as an investigator for 
the State board of taxes and assessments, 
During the depression years he worked for 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. Three 
years of this and he moved to the Works 
Progress Administration. From 1939 to 1942 
he was administrator for the late Bernard 
J. Walsh in the city’s department of public 
affairs. 

Then he got his first real break. In 1943 
he was appointed by Gov, Charles Edison to 
the Mercer County Board of Elections. The 
next year he was designated secretary of this 
board, a post he now holds. 

As secretary of the election board, Naples 
probably knows as much about elections as 
anyone in the State. Other county board 
Members constantly call him to help solve 
their problems. Last year he went to Wash- 
ington to appear before the Kefauver com- 
mittee, which was ways and means 
of establishing uniform residence laws and 

voting requirements for presidential elec- 
tions. Naples put 13 pages of testimony in 
the record. 

Naples never got Into the armed services, 
but he is an honorary member of the Italian- 
American World War Veterans. He is also 
president of the local chapter of the Navy 
League. 

FOOD, FOOD, MORE FOOD 


When the Navy League was making its trip 
to Puerto Rico In 1957, Naples took so much 
food along he had to call on a sister ship 
to dispose of it. His wife, Theresa, did the 
cooking. Altogether there were 50 pounds 
of spaghetti, 11%4 gallons of sauce, 400 meat 
balls, 25 pounds of sausage, and 100 pounds 
of cold cuts. The dancing waves upset some 
of the Navy Leaguers, but Sammy enjoyed 
the sea air and the food. 

On this trip, however, he was outfoxed 
by one of his closest friends, Sam Plumeri, 
who bet he could have a trio from the island 
serenade him at his hotel. Naples said it 
couldn't be done. What he didn't know was 
that Plumeri had given the trio leader half 
of a $100 bill with the promise of the other 
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half when the musicians showed up at the 
hotel. They did. 

The trip gave Naples a fine opportunity 
to harmonize with friends. He has a fine 
singing voice. Strangely he doesn't warble 
the Italian favorites. He sticks to the latest 
from Broadway. ‘This is not strange because 
he rarely misses a musical show. Nor does 
he miss many movies. When boxing was 
flourishing, he was a regular each week in 
the front row at Madison Square Garden. 

MEETS ISSUES HEAD-ON 


Sammy doesn't smoke and is practically a 
teetotaler.” He says his favorite food 18 
„food.“ He has never been shouted down in 
a political argument, of which he has had 
many. He is jealous of his reputation for 
meeting an issue head on. Years ago dur- 
ing a Mercer court case there was an un- 
flattering reference to him. Sammy hobbled 
into the courtroom on crutches the next day 
and demanded that Judge Godfrey W. 
Schroth allow him to take the witness stand 
to correct the record. The procedure was not 
entirely regular, but Judge Schroth com- 

lied. 
4 The list of amusing and serious episodes 
involving Naples is long. They cover 35 years 
and have touched many. This-is one of the 
reasons why Sammy is being honored at the 
Stacy Trent on Saturday. 

Many of the stories will be retold by the 
guests as they pay tribute to this warm per- 
sonality always so ready to help. 


Peace Corps Morale High in Chile, a Re- 
port by the Reverend Theodore M. 
Hesburgh C.S.C., President, University 
of Notre Dame 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS © 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, fol- 
lowing a 2-week tour of Peace Corps cen- 
ters in Chile, the Reverend Theodore M. 
Hesburgh, C.S.C., president of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, reported that the 
morale of American Peace Corps volun- 
teers is very high after 6 months work 
in rural areas of that South American 
Republic. 

Father Hesburgh's impressions of his 
tour, which were reported in an article 
in the South Bend Tribune of May 6, 


follows: x 
Peace Cones MoRaLE HIGH IN CHILE Sars 
HESBURGH 
(By Roger Birdsell) 


U.S. Peace Corps morale Is very high after 
6 months of work in the poverty-stricken 
rural areas of Chile, Rev. Theodore M. Hes- 
burgh, C.S.C., president of the University 
of Notre Dame, reported Saturday. 

Father Hesburgh has returned to the cam- 
pus from an April visit of nearly 2 weeks to 
Peace Corps centers in that South American 


Republic, 
The Chile program is sponsored by an as- 
sociation of diana colleges and universi- 


ties under the administrative guidance of 
Notre Dame. 

Father Hesburgh said constant travel “by 
every means of conveyance, including jeep 
and landrover,” enabled him to visit each 
of the 45 corpsmen and women in the Chilean 
program, 
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GET NEW IMPRESSION 


“Chileans told me they are getting an im- 
pression of America that they never got be- 
fore as a result of this program,” the Notre 
Dame president remarked. 

The Americans are scattered in small 
groups over an area extending 800 miles 
south of the capital of Santiago. They are 
working with a completely impoverished 
peasant population. 

The long-range aim of the Chilean project 
is to end the primitive conditions through 
education in agriculture, home economics, 
home nursing, animal husbandry, coopera- 
tive community development, and other 
areas, 

The Peace Corps program is integrated 
with the Institute of Rural Education, a 
privately operated program started by some 
of the more fortunate Chileans. The in- 
stitute and the corpsmen operate 12 rural 
schools, 

Father Hesburgh said the more promising 
peasant young men and women are brought 
to the schools for a concentrated 3-month 
course in how to Improve conditions in their 
communities. 

REDS STILL STRONG 


“Most of the Peace Corps members believe 
they are making an impression on these 
young men and women,” he reported. 

A considerable impression will have to be 
made, though, he added, since the area in- 
volved went almost 100 percent for the Com- 
munist candidates in the last national elec- 
tions. 

You must remember the Communists have 
1,500 palid agents working in this area as 
against the 45 members of the Peace Corps,“ 
he explained. 

Father Hesburgh said the mere fact that 
the Peace Corps program is now under a 
violent propaganda attack from Chilean 
Communists is indicative of its impact. 

The Notre Dame president hopes the pro- 
gram in Chile can be bolstered by another 
15 to 20 Peace Corps members this summer. 
Another 45 should be sent in the summer of 
1963, when the terms of service of the orig- 
inal corpsmen expire, he said. 

SUCCESS IS ENCOURAGING 


Success of the program has encouraged the 
institute to establish another five schools in 
the area this summer, 

In the future, Father Hesburgh announced, 
are possible new programs in urban slums 
and among university students in Chile. 

“These are important because 
right now every Latin American country can 
either go the Communist way or the demo- 
cratic way,” he declared. 

A change toward democracy has taken 
place at Chile’s three largest universities, 
long under Communist domination, where a 
Democratic Union student group has won the 
last three elections in each case, he reported. 

All is not a grim struggle on the Peace 
Corps front in Chile, however. Father Hes- 
burgh reported five engagements, “two of- 
ficial and three unofficial,” among Peace 
Corps members there when he left. 


Administration of Wilderness Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1962 
Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the re- 


cently published 246-page volume en- 
titled “Outdoor Recreation for America: 


June 4 


A Report to the President and to the 
Congress by the Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission,” was based, 
by the Commission and its staff, in part 
on the information and recommenda- 
tions included in some 27 special and 
detailed reports on various aspects of the 
outdoor recreation problem. 

One of -these special reports, No. 3, 
published for general availability on 
April 16, 1962, dealt with problems con- 
nected with wilderness preservation and 
use. It was entitled Wilderness and 
Recreation—A Report on Resources, 
Values, and Problems: Report to the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission by the Wildland Research 
Center, University of California.” A 
352-page volume, it was prepared by the 
Wildland Research Center’s Wilderness 
project director James P. Gilligan and 
his colleagues, 

This report is epitomized in an open- 
ing “Summary of Major Findings and 
Recommendations,” in six parts, under 
the titles: 1. What Is Wilderness?” 2. 
Wilderness Resources,” 3. Potential Al- 
ternative Uses for Wilderness Re- 
sources,” 4. Wilderness Values,” 5. 
Future Supply of Wilderness Resources,” 
and “6, Problems in Administration of 
Wilderness Resources.” 

Because of the importance of the sub- 
ject matter covered by this extensive re- 
port—particularly with regard to the 
Wilderness Act passed by the Senate last 
September and now pending in the 
House, with the urgency of repeated 
commendations by the President—I have 
been glad to exercise the privilege of 
presenting the report's summary in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, part by part, 
with comments relating it to the pend- 
ing legislation. 

Parts 1 through 5 have appeared in 
the Recorp for May 2, 3, 7, 8, and 31, 
respectively. 

Part 6 is as follows: 

6. PROBLEMS IN ADMINISTRATION OF 
WILDERNESS RESOURCES 

Reduction in the total supply of wilder- 
ness can occur for four reasons: (1) Delib- 
erate allocation to alternative uses of all or 
part of an individual tract; (2) lack of full 
jurisdiction over alternative uses; (3) lack 
of coordinated control over wilderness uses; 
(4) lack of distinctiveness in management 
policy, which can result in subtle deteriora- 
tion of the resource itself. 

This section outlines the problems of re- 
taining supply in the face of these forces. 
Because of limitations in data available for 
the study, this discussion is limited to the 
problems of maintaining the 189 million 
acres of wilderness in national parks and 
monuments and national forest reserved 
areas, It can be assumed under present land 
allocation policies that the major force ap- 
plied in reducing the 8.2-million-acre un- 
reserved portion of total supply will be de- 
liberate allocation to other uses—primarily 
through increased road construction. 

(a) DELIBERATE ALLOCATION TO ALTERNATIVE 
USES 

The primary administrative difference be- 
tween reserved wilderness in the national 
park system and that in national forest 
areas lies in the uses from which the tracts 
are withdrawn. Parks and monuments are 
reserved from most uses by law or Executive 
order; national forest reserved areas are 
withdrawn by administrative fiat from most 
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of the uses over which the Forest Service 
has jurisdiction, The different nature of 
these withdrawals results in wide differences 
between the potential alternatives to which 
they may be assigned. 

(1) The national park system 

It is within the authority of the National 

Park Service to retain wilderness portions 
of the parks and monuments free from most 
nonconforming uses. However, in accord- 
ance with current interpretations of enabling 
legislation, and current definitions of wil- 
derness within the Service, there is no ob- 
ligation on the Park Service to retain wil- 
derness free from roads or incompatible rec- 
reation developments. Generally, with a few 
notable exceptions, there has been a mani- 
fest intention to do so. Since 1950, 63 miles 
of new roads have been constructed in six 
national parks, half of which entered wil- 
derness portions of parks. Another 585 miles 
of road in the parks and monuments during 
this period have been relocated, recon- 
structed, or improved. About 15 percent 
of this mileage has had sufficient relocation 
or reconstruction to alter wilderness area 
conditions in five park areas. (Road mile- 
ages cited include only those reported as 
cooperative projects with the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads.) 
The problem in this respect is that of 
resolving essentially opposite Park Service 
responsibilities—to provide for the enjoy- 
ment of the park resource, which has been 
interpreted as a mandate to encourage rec- 
reational use, and to preserve the resource 
for the enjoyment of future generations. 
This dilemma derives from the basic act of 
1916 establishing the Service. 

The power to extend roads and establish 
other recreational developments in wilderness 
portions of the national park system is dis- 
cretionary with the director of the Service. 

(2) National forest reserved areas 

No explicit legal mandate exists for es- 
tablishment of wilderness areas on the na- 
tional forests. Authority to establish wilder- 
ness areas has been under the 
broad concept of forest administration—to 
include the protection of certain forest 
values—from acts of 1897 and 1899, and in 
the basic power of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to regulate use and occupancy of the 
national forests. However, the Multiple Use 
Act of 1960, which applies solely to the na- 
tional forests, states that “the establishment 
and maintenance of areas of wilderness are 
consistent with (its) purposes and provis- 
ions." X 

The problem of deliberate reallocation of 
national forest reserves to alternative uses 
rises primarily in reclassification of primitive 
areas. All or portions of a primitive area 
may be assigned to nonwilderness uses or to 
wilderness or wild area status depending 
on the size of the area (see sec. 1b, of this 
summary). 

Of the 13 designated wilderness areas on 
national forest lands, 12 have been reclas- 
sified from primitive category in the past 
20 years with an acreage reduction of about 
400,000 acres (but with 187,000 acres of this 
were retained in primitive classification). 
In addition, some boundary and acreage 
changes have occurred for primitive areas 
which have not been reclassified. The pro- 
cedure on reclassifications of primitive areas 
has ordinarily been to eliminate part of the 
productive timberlands and add nontimbered 
high-elevation acreage where feasible, thus 
retaining as much as possibie of the original 
acreage for individual areas. On larger 
primitive areas it is difficult to retain orig- 
inal acreages under this procedure; examples 
are the elimination of 50,000 acres in re- 
classification of Three Sisters Primitive Area 
(Oreg.), 23,000 acres from the Marble Moun- 
tains (Calif.), and a proposed 700,000-acre 
elimination from the Selway-Bitterroot Area 
(Idaho), now pending final decision by the 
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Secretary of Agriculture. Acreages for 43 
other primitive areas with 8% million acres 
are subject to changes as reclassification oc- 
curs, All but 16 of these areas lie within 
roadless regions identified by our inventory 
as wilderness tracts. 

An indication of the rate of road develop- 
ment in the mountain West lies in com- 
paring an early survey made by the US. 
Forest Service of roadless units over 230,400 
acres with current information, In 1926, 
national forests contained 74 such units (not 
classified as primitive or wilderness then) 
totaling 58 million acres; and in 1960, units 
(not all reserved) of the same minimum size 
totaled 17 million acres (including several 
million acres now in national parks) in 19 
areas. The largest roadless unit in 1926 
totaled 7 million acres, and in 1960 about 2 
million acres. 

Once an area is established as wilderness 
or wild, reallocation of part of it is usually 
not deliberate but comes from lack of full 
jurisdiction by the Forest Service—as in the 
possible case of a shift of certain areas to 
mining uses or to hydroelectric development. 

(3) Findings and recommendations 

A conclusion of this study is that the 
formal procedures and objective criteria 
used by the Forest Service in wilderness 
identification are superior to the informal, 
subjective practices of the National Park 
Service. This difference stems from two 
different concepts of land allocation within 
these agencies. Our conviction on the rela- 
tive merits of these two systems is based 
partly on findings in chapter 6 on Economic 
Analysis, suggesting that for the foreseeable 
future the only readily accessible measure 
of intangible values is public sentiment 
weighted by administrative judgement. We 
recognize that it is a crude measure at best; 
but no practical substitute has yet been 
found, 

Further, as is noted in the report, the 
maintenance of wilderness environments 
will require increasingly greater attention 
by land managers—attention to carefully 
defined geographical areas. By considering 
wilderness as a “state of mind,” stimulated 
to different degrees by land which is resid- 
ual to intensively developed portions of 
the parks and monuments, the Park Service 
comes close to defining wilderness as a bank 
of residual land for future development. 
This seems to us an approach which must 
gradually decrease the future supply of 
wilderness environments in the national 
parks and monuments. 

Present procedures of the Park Service 
do not allow for much public surveillance 
of policy prior to decisions. Decisions for 
future development, including construction 
of new roads into presently wilderness por- 
tions of the park system, are remote from 
the public eye. Master plans for ultimate 
development—the service’s major allocation 
device—are a synthesis of recommendations 
from regional offices, offices of and 
construction, Washington office officials, and 
individual park superintendents. At no 
point—from inception to approval of final 
plans—tis public opinion formally consulted. 

By contrast, the Forest Service has imposed 
on itself a formal procedure, Incorporated in 
the Code of Federal Regulations, for each 
decision involving reallocation of reserved 
wilderness. This procedure provides for 
public announcement of proposals, public 
hearings on pending decisions, and formal 
public announcement of final decisions by 
the Chief of the Service or the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

The National Park Service should institute 
formal procedures to identify selected physi- 
cally defined portions of the parks and monu- 
ments to preserve thelr wilderness values. 


for gaging public 
ing from this procedure should be binding 
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on subsequent administrators—unless for- 
mally rescinded. 
(b) LACK OF FULL JURISDICTION 
(1) National park system 

Lack of full jurisdiction over nonconform- 
ing uses of national parks and monuments 
cannot be generalized. It consists in con- 
ditions written into the acts applying to 
particular parks or the orders applying to 
particular monuments. For example, water 
development projects, livestock grazing, and 
mining activities on public lands which in- 
fluence wilderness conditions have been 
authorized by Congress in only a few na- 
tional parks or monuments (chapter 3 con- 
tains details of various developemnts and 
activities). The grazing activities are pro- 
gramed under the authorization for even- 
tual elimination. 

Nonfederal land ownerships widely dis- 
tributed in National Park Service areas, 
however, comprise a formidable example of 
the result of lack of full jurisdiction over all 
lands in a wilderness tract. Back-country 
portions of 15 major national parks and 
monuments contain nearly 100,000 acres of 
non-Federal lands owned by over 75 individ- 
uals, companies, and States, which can be 
used or developed in ways typical for any such 
private lands, ‘These holdings are slowly 
being eliminated as funds for their purchase 
become available. Access to these properties 
can be partially controlled but is a right of 
the owner under existing interpretations of 
the homestead laws. 

(2) National forest reserved areas 


In contrast to national parks and monu- 
ments, which are reserved from preemptive 
legislation applying to most public land, 
national forest reserved areas are subject 
to all the preemptive legislation which ap- 


_ plies to public land in general. The prob- 


lems in lack of full jurisdiction, therefore, 
are general (with minor exceptions) rather 
than peculiar to individual reserves as in 
the national park system. Loss of national 
forest wilderness may come about through 
intrusion of incompatible developments over 
which the Forest Service has little or no con- 
trol. 

In the following discussion, it should be 
kept in mind that causes of the problems 
outlined are in a complex system of general 
land laws that have developed over decades 
in an unsystematic sequence. They apply 
to lands in national forest wilderness reser- 
vations but are not directed to wilderness 
preservation. 

(a) Water and power development: Al- 
though appropriate Forest Service regula- 
tions restrict water storage projects in wil- 
derness areas to those not involving per- 
manent road construction, the regulations 
do not speak of rights-of-way for water and 
power development; these provisions to re- 
strict storage projects apply mainly to de- 
velopments by individual farmers and 
ranchers. 

Preexisting withdrawals under the Federal 
Power Act of subsequent withdrawals by the 
Federal Power Commisston exist in 25 na- 
tional forest wilderness reserves (over 100,000 
acres) and are subject to future develop- 
ment. The Secretary of Agriculture may act 
in advisory ways, but he has no authority to 
prevent their development. 

Future development, without any power 
of veto by the Forest Service, may be made 
by the Army Corps of Engineers, licensees of 
the Federal Power Commission, or the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. 

(b) Mining and prospecting: The right 
{or privilege) of individuals to file claims 
and to acquire title (patent) to claims for 
uncommon minerals exists in all western 
national forests under the 1872 Mining Act. 
Forest Service regulations state that it is the 
policy not to lease mineral rights in wilder- 
ness, wild, or primitive areas without ap- 
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proyal from the Chief, but this policy refers 
to common deposits. 

The only control.the Forest Service may 
exercise with respect to uncommon deposits 
(usually metals) is (1) to ascertain the 
validity of claims for which patent applica- 
tion has been made, and (2) after patent, to 
require reasonable standards of construction 
and placement of roads built for access to 
patented lands or claims. If a road is con- 
structed, a strip one-half mile back on each 
side of it can be withdrawn from the wilder- 
ness, wild, or primitive area by authority of 
the regional forester, and this authority may 
be delegated to the forest supervisor. 

The right of individuals to entry and de- 
velopment of wilderness areas for metal- 
liferous minerals, or for uses other than 
mining on mineral patented lands, is essen- 
tially unrestricted. 

The result of this situation, so far as the 
future supply of wilderness is concerned, is 
that frequently after a road has been con- 
structed to a mine, the mine is abondoned 
without restoration of the withdrawn strip 
to the reserved area. 

(c) Non-Federal lands: As in the national 
parks and monuments, many parcels of non- 
Federal land exist in national forest reserved 
areas, having been acquired before the 
forests were withdrawn from the public do- 
main. The problems these holdings raise in 
the retention of wilderness tracts are similar 
to the problems posed by mineral entry: The 
right of private owners to use development, 
and ingress and egress by roads. The Forest 
Service cannot refuse access over intervening 
forest land, though it can within reason 
specify the route and standards of the access. 
There are over 200,000 acres held by over 200 
individuals, companies, or States in the 
major national forest wilderness and primi- 
tive areas. 


(d) Domestic livestock grazing: The long-. 


established precedent for livestock grazing 
in national forests has created a situation 
where the privilege is stronger than a per- 
missive condition (authorized livestock 

occurs in almost all national forest 


ished, although success in reducing the per- 
mitted number of animal units in overgrazed 
areas has been materially greater in the past 
few years. Livestock grazing is ordinarily 
withdrawn for more heavily used recreation 
zones in wilderness areas. In a few wilder- 
ness areas, grazing is being programed for 
eventual elimination, but several areas still 
contain exemples of long-time overgrazing. 

(e) Big game management: Some legal 
precedent exists for the Forest Service to con- 
trol overpopulation of big game animals 
where it is clearly destructive to forest lands. 
The Forest Service is reluctant to exercise 
this prerogative, however. The Fish and 
Wildlife Service also has certain jurisdic- 
tional contol over predator animal popula- 
tions in wilderness areas, Generally, the 
management of game is a State responsi- 
bility, and in several instances State agencies 
have encouraged large populations of game 
by artificial feeding? bag limitations, predator 
control, and the like, despite evidence of 
habitat deterioration. 


(3) Recommendations 


Strengthening of jurisdictional powers and 
improved application of existing authority— 
essential to maintenance of wilderness areas 
in national forests and National Park Service 
areas—are needed in the following respects: 

(a) Congressional legislation which spe- 
cifically authorizes establishment of wilder- 
ness areas within Federal agency jurisdic- 
tions, and management activities to perpetu- 
ate wilderness conditions. This should in- 
clude restrictions on mineral entry, mining, 
and water development, limiting these ac- 
tivities to those clearly in the national in- 
terest. 
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(b) Appropriation of additional funds and 
land exchange activities to accelerate ac- 
quisition of non-Federal inholdings in wil- 
derness areas. $ 

(c) Stronger exercise of existing authority 
to reduce big game overpopulations and live- 
stock overgrazing. 

(c) LACK OF COORDINATED CONTROL 

Within national forests, wilderness areas 
are administered as special designations; 
but responsibility for management may be 
compartmentalized among several ranger 
districts on a single forest, on separate na- 
tional forests, or even, in four tracts, in 
separate forests under different regional au- 
thority. Further, several tracts in our in- 
ventory are administered partly by the For- 
est Service and partly by the National Park 
Service, often with different objectives. Split 
administration for wilderness tracts creates 
problems in coordination of management 
not only within but between Federal's agen- 
cles, 

Problems intensified by lack of unified 
control over single wilderness tracts, partic- 
ularly those divided among several agency 
Jurisdictions, include estimating recreational 
use, recreation management activities and 
developments, differences in regulations and 
authorized uses, and game management and 
predatory animal control. Since many forces 
are already at work to diminish the total 
supply of wilderness, artificial administra- 
tive factors—which contribute to a lack of 
coordination in management and therefore 
tend to accelerate these forces—should be 
reexamined by all agencies having authority 
over wliderness tracts. Closer interagency 
and also inservice relations should be estab- 
lished for the administration of each wil- 
derness tract. 


(d) LACK OF DISTINCTIVENESS IN MANAGEMENT 
POLICY 

Even if better unification of management 
authority were achieved, a major problem 
in wilderness management would remain. In 
most instances, agencies responsible for man- 
agement of wilderness tracts have recognized 
the need for special forms of recreational 
Management. Less often, however, have 
they recognized the need to manage wilder- 
ness lands—especialiy their biology—for 
maintenance of wilderness environments 
which are essential for provision of all wil- 
derness values. Partly this is a reflection 
of fragmentized authority; but mainly it 
results from the fact that personnel with on- 
the-ground responsibilities generally have 
training and experience—and concepts 
which spring from these factors—oriented 
toward the management of land for com- 
mercial resources and for mass recreation 
rather than for the retention of wilderness 
values, The objectives of these broad forms 
of management and the practices they re- 
quire are radically different. 

A definitive purpose in management of 
wilderness lands is to perpetuate their nat- 
ural condition. For practical purposes, this 
condition must be defined tn terms of mini- 
mum interference in the natural conditions 
which exist. A major conclusion arising from 
this study, and one on which many of its 
recommendations are based, is that most of 
the value of wilderness tracts depend on the 
existence of sharp contrast between wilder- 
ness tracts and the rest of the country. 
Within this framework, therefore, the aim 
of minimum interference is not only appro- 
priate but essential, 

Generally, neither the Park Service nor 
the Forest Service has managed its wilder- 
ness lands with this objective in mind. 
Rather, many forms of biological and physi- 
cal control practiced on other lands are 
applied to wilderness lands as the apparent 
need arises, The ease with which these prac- 
tices can be put into effect is increasing; yet 
there appears not to have been any compre- 
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hensive evaluation of their appropriateness 
within wilderness areas. - 

A further management tendency inconsist- 
ent with wilderness concepts Is to view 
Wilderness almost exclusively as a recreation- 
al resource. The other rather abstract val- 
ues, which are only incidentally related to 
wilderness recreation, are often neglected— 
principally because of their very abstract 
nature. In turn, wilderness resources tend 
to be manipulated along conventional recre- 
ation management lines. Such management 
has the effect of diluting the unique environ- 
mental characteristics which distinguish wil- 
derness resources. More attention must be 
devoted to preserving wild elements in these 
remnant landscapes if the environment they 
provide is not gradually and imperceptibly 
to merge with the landscape to which they 
stand in such bold contrast. 

These are complex matters involving many 
technical and biological considerations as 
well as practical ones of application: We 
recognize that uncontroled and increasing 
recreational use of wilderness areas may 
require some forms of manipulation not 
consistent with the concept of minimum in- 
terterence. Nevertheless, there ls room for 
reevaluation of trends presently evident 
toward management to produce specific pre- 
conceived conditions on the area, or to main- 
tain existing conditions, rather than toward 
management involving minimum interfer- 
ence with biological processes. It has not 
been clearly demonstrated, for example, that 
intensive suppression of insect infestations 
and fire, as well as salvage logging after either 
of these, are essential within reserved wilder- 
ness areas. A careful analysis of alternative 
protection policies and techniques is needed 
in order to resolve the question of what 
management practices will best meet the 
requirement for minimum intervention 
within wilderness tracts without eroding 
standards of protection essential for adja- 
cent lands. 

The proposal for transition recreation 
zones in section 5e was directed partly at this 
problem. The realms of activity where re- 
view is most urgently needed are wildfire, 
insect, and predator control. We are confi- 
dent that detailed investigation of these is- 
sues by qualified scientists is justified; and 
we are convinced that eventually a profound 
shift in the philosophy of management now 
applied to wilderness lands will be required 
if a perpetual supply of wilderness resources 
is to be retained, 

(C) RECREATION USE 


Retention of the opportunity for a wilder- 
ness recreation experience— from 
crowds and evidences of recreation overuse— 
is equally important to maintenance of wild- 
erness land character, and probably more 
dificult. Field investigations and reports 
completed for this study indicate than an 
overemphasis on encouragement of recrea- 
tional use and construction of developments 
to accommodate more users, exists among 
agencies administering wilderness areas. The 
total values of wilderness seem sufficiently 
valid to justify wilderness reserves without 
heavy use. It is apparent that wildernesses 
eannot furnish recreation to an unending in- 
crease of users and remain wilderness. To 
alleviate loss of wilderness values through 
excessive recreation use we suggest that the 
following measures be considered: 

(1) Determination of recreation use capac- 
ities for specific zones of wilderness tracts— 
for ecological, social, and recreational values. 

(2) Improvement of distribution of users, 
curtailment of use where it exceeds capacity, 
and improvement of techniques to reduce im- 
pact per user-day. $ 

(3) Subordination or stringent control of 
use by large parties and packing outfits 
especially where use is predominantly by 
hikers, 
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_ (4) Exercise of restraint in locating, im- 
proving, and extending motor approach roads 
to wilderness boundaries, and in improving 
wilderness trails or campsites. Access roads 
can be important management tools in in- 
fluencing the amount and controlling the 
distribution of recreation use in wilderness 
areas, 2 

(5) Development of extensive wilderness 


use education and training programs by 
agencies administering wilderness areas. 


Mr. Speaker, most of our remaining 
heritage of wilderness available for pres- 
ervation is in Federal ownership. The 
Constitution makes it the responsibility 
of Congress. Its protection and provi- 
sions for its wise use constitute one of our 
most important land-administration un- 
dertakings. 

Carried out mainly by the Secretary 
of the Interior and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture through the Forest Service, the 
National Park Service, and the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, this administrative 
work is properly dependent on congres- 
sional directives and appropriations. 

The information and suggestions in 
this wilderness report regarding prob- 
lems in administration are accordingly 
of great concern. 

LEGISLATION RECOMMENDED 


Especially pertinent at this time is the 
report's recommendation that there 
should be “congressional legislation 
which specifically authorizes establish- 
ment of wilderness areas and manage- 
ment activities to perpetuate wilderness 
conditions.” 

This legislation, the report continues, 
“should include restrictions on mineral 
entry, mining, and water development, 
limiting these activities to those clearly 
in the national interest.“ 

NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


The need for legislation as a basis for 
the sound land administration that can 
preserve areas of wilderness is well set 
forth in the part of the wilderness report 
summary which I am here presenting. 

Regarding the administration of our 
national parks, which are great reser- 
voirs of superlative wilderness, this re- 
port points out that under present legis- 
lation “there is no obligation on the 
Park Service to retain wilderness free 
from roads or incompatible recreation 
developments.” 

Regarding wilderness in national for- 
ests the report points out that “no 
explicit legal mandate exists for estab- 
lishment of wilderness areas on the 
national forests.” 
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Thus the very basic need for congres- 
sional action is emphasized by the report. 
ADMINISTRATION THE KEY 


Mr. Speaker, fortunately we do have 
areas of wilderness in our national own- 
ership. How we handle them, how we 
administer them, will determine whether 
we shall continue to have them as wilder- 
ness. 

This report points out four ways in 
which our wilderness in public owner- 
ship can pass away: 

First. Our land-administering agen- 
cies can put it to other uses. 

Second. Our agencies lack full juris- 
diction over other uses that the lands, 
now wilderness, can be made to serve. 

Third. There is a lack of coordinated 
control over wilderness uses.“ 

Fourth. There is at present a lack of 
distinctiveness in management policy, 
which can result in subtle deterioration 
of the resource itself.” 

ADMINISTRATION UNDER LAW 

To avoid these hazards to wilderness 
preservation we accordingly need sound 
and effective administration, and this 
can be accomplished only along guide- 
lines that Congress must provide. 

Mr. Speaker, I especially commend to 
the attention of the Members of this 
House the information and recommenda- 
tions of this wilderness report regarding 
administration problems. 

The Wilderness Act is designed to meet 
these problems, and I trust its enactment 
will come promptly. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 60 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses ot such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RÉCORD, the 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 
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Health Insurance for the Aged Under 
Social Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, Wil- 
bur J. Cohen, Assistant Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, recently 
addressed the Association for Advanced 
Life Underwriters at the Shoreham Ho- 
tel. He advocated adding the adminis- 
tration’s health care for the aged pro- 
gram to the existing social security sys- 
tem. He made an important point that: 

But if insurance against the basic risk of 
hospitalization in old age is provided through 
social security, then two things are possible: 

1. Supplemental protection can be provided 
through health insurance for older people 
who can afford it. 

2. Relieved of the pressure of trying to pro- 
vide adequate protection against the basic 
risk of older people, private insurance should 
be in position to improve its insurance pro- 
grams for younger people, with consequent 
benefits to both the insurer and the Insured 
and to the entire community. 


I ask unanimous consent that Secre- 
tary Cohen's speech be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HEALTH INSURANCE FOR THE AGED UNDER 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


(By Wilbur J. Cohen, Assistant Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare) 

One advantage we always enjoy in speak- 
ing to life underwriters is the knowledge 
you already possess about the old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance program. 

Your profession is helping people plan 
for their future security, and one of the 
ways you do this is by explaining to your 
clients just what they can expect from so- 
cial security. So I'm not going to take up 
your time today telling you things you al- 
ready know. 

I would, though, like to give a few brief 
facts about the OASDI program and its 
present scope. 

Federal social insurance now provides pro- 
tection for practically all working people 
and their families. More than 9 out of 10 
people who work are covered under the 
program. Already, 87 percent of the people 
becoming 66 are eligible for retirement ben- 
efits, and this figure will gradually rise to 
95 percent or more. 

Nine out of 10 mothers and children can 
count on monthly survivors benefits if the 
worker of the family dies. Almost 50 mil- 
lion of the Nation's workers are currently in- 
sured for disability benefits should they be- 
come disabled before age 65. 

Seventy-three million employees contrib- 
ute to the program each year; 86 million have 
worked long enough to be fully insured. 
Currently, more than $1 billion a month is 
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being paid out to over 17 million older peo- 
ple, disabled people, and widows and or- 
phans—#1 billion a month that goes right 
back to work as purchasing power in the 
community. 

This, then, is where our Federal social in- 
surance program stands today, in its 27th 
year of operation. And I use the word in- 
surance purposely because it is descriptive, 
appropriate, and correct, although social in- 
surance differs, in some respects, in operation 
and philosophy from the private insurance 
with which you are primarily concerned. 

Social insurance is similar to private in- 
surance in that both assure the payment of 
benefits in the event of certain occurrences. 
Under private insurance, the conditions un- 
der which benefits will be paid and the 
amount the insured will pay for this pro- 
tection are established by contract between 
the insurer and the insured. 

In social insurance, both the payment of 
benefits and the payment of contributions 
are statutory rights and responsibilities es- 
tablished by legislation. 

The end result, then, is approximately the 
same whether the insured is protected by 
contract with private insurance or by legally 
enforcible statutory rights under social in- 
surance. In either event, the insured may 
expect and plan on receiving benefits under 
certain specified conditions. 

Our Federal social insurance program in 
the United States refiects our traditional con- 
cept that security for each person should 
grow out of his own efforts. Protection is 
earned as the worker earns his living. En- 
tlelement to benefits and the amount of such 
benefits are based on and directly related to 
the worker's level of earnings. In a general 
Way, the higher a person’s earnings, the 
more he will contribute while earning, and 
the higher the benefits will be if income is 
disrupted by old-age, disability, or death. 

Over and above the soundness of this ap- 
proach from a financial standpoint is its 
psychological value to the insured person. 
Since each person's protection under the 
program grows out of his own work, sqcial 
insurance benefits are viewed as an earned 
right by the receiver, a concept that condi- 
tions the way people feel about the program. 

In addition, since benefits will be paid 
as a matter of earned right, regardless of 
other nonwork income and the value of the 
receiver’s assets, the insured is not dis- 
couraged from making additional financial 
arrangements on his own in anticipation of 
retirement, death, or disability. We be- 
lieve social security actually encourages such 
practice, as I shall demonstrate in a few 
minutes. 

An important principle followed consist- 
ently in the development of Federal social 
insurance has been to provide for sound 
financing. 

No aspect of the OASDI program has re- 
ceived more careful consideration by Con- 
gress than its financing. In 1959, the Ad- 
yisory Council on Social Security Financing, 
made up of distinguished economists, private 
insurance actuaries, bankers, and social in- 
surance and financial experts, as well as 
representatives of management and labor, 
after an exhaustive study of the system, 
arrived at this conclusion: 

“The council finds that the present method 
of financing the old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance program is sound, practical, 
and appropriate for this program. It is our 


judgment, based on the best available cost 
estimates, that the contribution schedule 
enacted into law in the last session of Con- 
gress makes adequate provisions for financ- 
ing the program on a sound actuarial basis.” 

At the end of 1961, assets of the two social 
security trust funds stood at about $22.5 
billion, while income was slightly less than 
outgo in 1961. And the same will be true 
in 1962 (as a result in part of recent changes 
in the law); by 1970 the trust funds are ex- 
pected to amount to approximately $55 bil- 
lion and will continue growing. 

The advantages of having a trust fund 
reserve are twofold, For one thing, the 
interest income received from the fund, 
which is invested in US. Government in- 
terest-bearing securities, provides an addi- 
tional source of income and permits the so- 
cial security contribution rate to be 
established a point lower than would other- 
wise be possible. For another, there are 
assets to draw on in temporary situations 
when current income is less than outgo, as 
is the situation this year. 

Financing is perhaps one of the areas where 
social insurance differs most apparently from 
private insurance. In private insurance, you 
must have sufficient assets on hand to meet 
all future claims. You cannot depend solely 
on your year-to-year income to meet your 
liabilities, for you have no positive assurance 
of the amount of future income. 

In social insurance, on the other hand, in- 
come from the contributions of those cov- 
ered under the program can be reasonably 
anticipated. 

Private insurance, while it might reason- 
ably expect a certain amount of income for 
future years, has no guarantee that such in- 
come will materialize and must increase the 
amout of its reserves accordingly. 

Another basic question insurance men 
have asked, especially in the early days of 
social security, is whether social insurance 
is not competitive with private insurance. 
That is, does social insurance remove part of 
the market for private insurance? 

The answer is that it does not. Social and 
private insurance are complementary, rather 
than competitive. For instance, when the 
Social Security Act became law in 1935, life 
insurance sales were around $12 
billion yearly. Today, life insurance sales by 
U.S. companies are over $75 billion yearly, 
and life insurance in force has risen from 
$98 billion to almost $600 billion. 

Certainly, then, social insurance did not 
depress the private insurance market and 
may have actually increased the market by 
making people more aware of the risks to be 
faced in a highly industrial society such as 
ours, where a constant flow of money to the 
family is almost a necessity of its survival. 

The same will happen, we expect, when 
health insurance for the aged is added to 
social security. As you know, President 
Kennedy, in recognition of the fact that the 
high cost of illness is the greatest single 
remaining threat to the economic security 
of our older citizens, has recommended such 
a program. 

Under this proposal, introduced in Con- 
gress as the King-Anderson bill, people over 
65 who are eligible for either social security 
or railroad retirement benefits would also 
2. health insurance under social secu- 

This extension of social security would 
provide for the payment of up to 90 days 
of hospitalization for a single illness, with 
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the patient paying $10 a day for the first 9 
days. It would provide for the payment of 
up to 180 days of nursing-home care follow- 
ing discharge from a hospital. In addition, 
the program would provide payment of all 
costs over $20 for hospital outpatient diag- 
nostic services, as well as payment for up 
to 240 home health-care visits per year. 

The costs of this program would be met 
by increasing the taxable earnings base for 
social security purposes from $4,800 to $5,- 
200 and increasing social security contribu- 
tions of employees and employers by one- 
quarter of 1 percent each, and by three- 
eighths of 1 percent for the self-employed. 

This plan, of course, will not meet all the 
health insurance needs of our older people. 
It is, however, designed to meet the most 
pressing and most expensive medical needs 
of our aged. 

We are convinced that health insurance 
for the aged will have an effect on private 
health insurance, a beneficial effect. 

If private health insurance attempts to 
provide adequate protection for high-risk, 
low-income people at prices they can afford 
to pay, it can do so only by passing on some 
of the cost to its other policyholders. 

But if insurance against the basic risk of 
hospitalization in old age is provided through 
social security, then two things are possible: 

1. Supplemental protection can be pro- 
vided through private health insurance for 
older people who can afford it. 


risk of older people, private msurance 
should be in position to improve its in- 
surance for younger people, with 
consequent benefits to both the insurer 
and the insured and to the entire commu- 
nity, 

We are convinced that pay-as-you-earn 
health insurance during a person's working 
years is the only sound way around the stub- 
born factor of costs when what is being in- 
sured against are high costs of health care 
in the high-risk, low-income years. 

Tt is this factor of costs that defeats pay- 
as-you-go insurance in those same years. 
The administration’s program would simply 
make it possible for people to pay in small 
sums during their working years—when they 
can best afford it, to protect themselves 
against the high costs of health services, at 
a time when they most need this protection 
and can least afford to obtain it through 
their own resources. 


This program, in short, is designed to pre- 


vent dependency in old age, instead of deal- 


ing with the results of dependency after it 
has occurred. 


This is a sound principle of insurance. 


Memorial Day Address by Hon. Fred 
Korth, Secretary of the Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas, Mr. Speaker, 
I rise today to request unanimous con- 
sent to include in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the Memorial Day 
remarks of the Honorable Fred Korth, 
Secretary of the Navy. These remarks 
were the highlight of the 1962 Memorial 
Day service at Arlington National Ceme- 
tery. This is an annual service and has 
been attended by the great patriots of 
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our Nation. However, I think that none 
of these services could have surpassed 
the program on May 30, 1962. At 10:50 
a. m. our own beloved Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, the Honorable 
JoHN W. McCormack, placed the wreath 
of the President of the United States at 
the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. No 
American who has ever experienced this 
moment would fail to thank God that he 
is an American, and to pay due honor 
and tribute to those who have laid down 
their lives for the preservation and pro- 
tection of our great country. 

Thereafter, the master of ceremonies 
introduced to the assembly one of the 
greatest Secretaries of the Navy this 
country has ever known. In the true 
fashion of his past performances, he de- 
livered an address that deserves preser- 
vation for posterity. Hence, it is my 
honor and privilege to insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp the speech of the 
Honorable Fred Korth, Secretary of the 
Navy, delivered on the 30th day of May, 
1962, at Arlington National Cemetery. 

The speech follows: 

REMARKS FOR MEMORIAL Day SERVICES BY THE 
SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, THE HONORABLE 
FRED KORTH, AT ARLINGTON NATIONAL CEME- 
TERY, May 30, 1962 
Thank you Mr. Sutphin. Mr. Speaker, dis- 

tinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen, 

since 1868, Americans have stopped once a 

year to pay tribute to their honored dead. 

For nearly 100 years this traditional pause 

has occurred in memory of those who have 

sacrificed their lives in order that we may 
continue to live with dignity of free men. 

I was honored by the members of the 
G.A.R. Memorial Day Corporation when I 
was invited to join with this splendid group, 
here on this sacred ground to pay homage 
to those who lie buried in this lovely spot, as 
well as those who rest in cemeteries all over 
the world. It seems entirely fitting to me 
that our friends from allied and free lands 
across the seas may join with us here, for this 
in itself is a symbol of the freedom and the 
understanding which those whom we honor 
sacrificed so heavily to obtain. 

The largest number of those to whom we 
pay tribute on this day are those who have 
died in the Armed Forces of their country 
while fighting in an actual war, either at 
home or on foreign soil, but always in defense 
of those principles for which this Nation has 
stood since its beginning, 

It is pertinent, it seems to me, for us to 
reflect, and achieve strength from the fact 
that men of this Nation have never taken 
up arms for exploitation, or through a lust 
for power or greed. Rather, our fighting men 
have shouldered their weapons to fight for 
peace and to insure the freedom of their 
homes and their loved ones. 

It may, then, seem paradoxical for us to 
remain strong militarily when we are not 
fighting a real war, and when we have no 
designs on other lands or no desire to en- 
fold other countries beneath our cloak of 
freedom. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that 
we are involved in a conflict. True, we have 
no plans for aggression. We have no well- 
drawn battlelines, no specific plans to at- 
tack an enemy at dawn. We are on guard, 
however. We have forces in readiness on 
station throughout the world. This must 
continue to be so, for we are faced by an 


enemy whose every waking moment is spent- 


in endless watching, for a s. of 
searching ign 

As the Secretary of your Navy, I share 

now responsibility for our Nation's strength. 

All of us in some measure share this same 

responsibility, Each one of us faces a chal- 
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lenge in this generation to maintain that 
strength. 

I can speak of America's strength without 
apology and without equivocation. Amer- 
ica is strong and no man can honestly tell 
you otherwise. Militarily, we are not second- 
rate, second-class or second-string. Our 
potential adversaries know that. Every 
‘American should know that, believe that, 
and conduct himself with the courage and 
confidence that strength justifies. 

Men and nations can be brave without be- 
ing boastful. They can be bold without be- 
ing belligerent. Boasts and belligerance have 
no place in the conduct of a responsible free 
nation, But the strength we have and the 
strength we are adding each day enables us 
to be brave without fear, as a people, and 
permits us to be bold, as a nation. 

We must keep our system and our society 
the strongest in the world. Our liberties 
cannot be protected or defended by arms 
alone, however. We must, in fact, never per- 
mit the object of our system or the goal of 
our society to become merely that of sup- 
porting and maintaining a vast and burden- 
some arms establishment. Freedom has nev- 
er grown and flowered under the tread of 
marching feet, or in the climate of a regi- 
mented society. 

Civilian control of our society must never 
be compromised. 

The necessary burdens of preparedness 
must never cause us to suspend the humani- 
tarian values and aspirations of our society. 

No expediency must ever lead us to emu- 
late the methods or the immorality of those 
who are the enemies of our system and our 
society. It would do us little good to over- 
come those opposed to us, if in so doing we 
remolded ourselves in their image. 

We live in an area fraught with new perils. 
Our survival requires of us new measures 
of preparedness. New dangers and new de- 
mands are with us. Therefore, to meet these 
perils and live with these demands of this 
new age, we must draw our strength from 
old and proved values of our heritage. 

I have one such value especially in mind 
as I speak. 

That is education. 

Happily, education begins with the child 
at a very early age. He is taught at the 
knee of his mother, Added knowledge is 
provided in the nursery school and in the 
Sunday school, and finally in the educa- 
tional system of our free land. He learns 
of the patriots who founded our democracy, 
of the sacrifices that were necessary to carve 
a free land out of the wilderness. He pro- 
gressively learns of the ideals, of the philoso- 
phies, of the principles for which we stand. 
He learns to appreciate to the utmost the 
heritage left to him by those who have gone 
before. He realizes that these dead did not 
die in vain, but rather that they left for him 
an America that is indeed, the beautiful. 

Compare this with the indoctrination of 
the young man behind the wall, who Is 
taught of the evils and corruptions on the 
Western side. A mother of East Berlin was 
quoted as having said that “we can’t coun- 
teract the brainwashing he gets at school. 
They're slowly, steadily convincing him. An- 
other 5 years of this and I'm afraid they'll 
have our youth hopelessly indoctrinated.” 

No nation has over so long a period sus- 
tained so great a commitment of its re- 
sources to education as has our Nation. Our 
position in the world is the fruit of that 
effort. So, also, are the freedoms we enjoy. 

Further, any failure on our part to main- 
tain our strength for peace would be little 
short of criminal, actually a betrayal of 
those whom we honor today. Our power 
must include also a technological prepared- 
ness unsurpassed in the world today, 

Our democratic way is unity, not regi- 
mentation. We need not all belong to the 
same church to worship God. We need not 
all yote the same political ticket to be true 
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patriots; nor need we all wear the same uni- 
form to serve our Armed Forces and our 
Nation well. 

We are s people assembled from many 
lands, from many traditions and from many 
religions. These differences give us variety 
and character. Understanding, toleration, 
and mutual respect made us a great nation. 

We honor these departed ones who helped 
to preserve our Nation and in so doing re- 
tained the free world. We honor also those 
who have made the ultimate sacrifice in 
helping to preserve the principles for which 
we stand in undeclared wars against ag- 
gressors throughout the world. 

In the final analysis then, my message is 
simply that we must remain strong on the 
military front, while insuring the education 
of future generations, so that they may 
understand the necessity for preparing for 
war while working for peace. For as it has 
been said, much as we desire peace, we have 
never stood for peace at any price. 

Death is not the ultimate tragedy that 
can befall a man. There are things in this 
life that are worth fighting for—yes, and 
dying for. Freedom is one of those and we 
cannot cherish it too greatly for it is indeed 
precious. 

I leave with you the thought expressed 
sọ well a few years ago by a good friend and 
one of our great military leaders, Gen. Omar 
Bradley. He had this to say of freedom: 
“No word was ever spoken that has held out 
greater hope, demanded greater sacrifice, 
needed more to be nurtured; blessed more 
the giver, damned more its destroyer, or 
come closer to being God's will on earth. 
May Americans ever be its protector.” 


Serious School Dropout Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 5,1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, for the 
future, our Nation, if the large number 
of dropouts from schools continues, may 
suffer an acute shortage of competent 
manpower. i 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has conducted special 
studies in this field, and they reflect new 
evidence that early school withdrawals 
represent a serious loss to society, as 
well as to the individual. 

The Nation, then, faces the challenge 
of providing the leadership, guidance, 
support, and encouragement of students 
to gain maximum education. By this, 
I do not mean handing them an educa- 
tion “on a silver platter.” a realistic 
program, rather, must include creating 
an awareness among youth of the de- 
sirability—indeed, the necessity—of 
maximum education in our complex age; 
providing ample opportunity for youth 
to gain education to the maximum limit 
of the individual's potential; imbuing 
individuals with an understanding their 
obligation to make the most of their 
educational opportunities and their re- 
sponsibility to contribute insofar as pos- 
sible to the ever-increasing expenses of 
education; and a civic-business-commu- 
nity, as well as educational, effort to pro- 
vide jobs, and other constructive time- 
users, 
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In recognition of the great need in 
this field, I have introduced a bill, Senate 
Resolution 848, which calls for a special 
study of the school dropout problems. 

Recently, the Washington Evening 
Star published two items on this prob- 
lem. One is an editorial entitled Seri- 
ous ‘Dropout’ Problem.” The other is 
an article written by Sylvia Porter, en- 
titled “Don’t Drop Out, Kid.” I ask 
unanimous consent to have the editorial 
and the article printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and the article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star, May 4, 
1962] 


SERIOUS DROPOUT PROBLEM 


The seriousness af the so-called dropout 
problem in the District schools is underlined 
by the decision of school authorities to un- 
dertake an educational program designed to 
ease the situation. It is a matter of con- 
cern not only to the schools but to the com- 
munity at large when so many boys and girls 
quit school before graduation. 

Last year more than a thousand junior 
high school students dropped out, most of 
them for reasons other than military service 
or getting a job. Nearly 1,400 high school 
students also left last year before finishing 
their courses. None of the dropouts had 
had the benefit of special training for job- 
seeking. It would be surprising if very many 
of these young people were able to find 
gainful employment, if indeed they made the 
effort. 

Because of the dropout rate, Benjamin L. 
Hunton, supervising director of junior and 
senior high schools, has outlined a program 
aimed, first, at reducing the number of 
withdrawals and, second, at preparing the 
dropouts to find and hold jobs. A test of 
the plan will be initiated at the Randall 
Junior High School, where more than a 
hundred students who have been consider- 
ing leaving school will be given Job condi- 
tioning” and “skill training” instruction. A 
number of business firms have agreed to co- 
operate in the program. A similar experi- 
ment proved successful in Detroit. There 
is no reason why it should not be equally 
successful here. x 

Don't Drop Our, Km 

School will be over in a few weeks, and 
the youngsters will be pouring out. Many 
will get summer jobs, have summer ro- 
mances, be delighted at their ability to earn 
a weekly paycheck, be entranced at the 
prospect of marrying the beloved one—be 
tempted to drop out from school, keep earn- 
ing that paycheck and set up homes of 
their own. 

Don't do it, kid. Don't. For if you do, 
you'll bitterly regret it for the rest of your 
life. You will condemn yourself to the eco- 
nomic underworld. You will so handicap 
yourself that through all the years ahead, 
you will be either in the low-paying service 
industries or submarginal factories or in the 
dullest of occupations, Periodically you'll be 
in the ranks of the unemployed. 

NO GUESSWORK 

This is not preaching or k. This 
is certainty. And below you'll read both 
statistics and statements from an authority 
in this field—Louls F. Buckley, newly ap- 
pointed New York Regional Director of the 
Labor Department's Bureau of Employment 
Security. 

Jobs of the 1960's and 1970's will demand 
education and training on a scale never be- 
fore approached in the United States. As 
Mr. Buckley points out, two generations ago 
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there was a great demand for unskilled 
workers and lack of education was not a 
handicap. A generation ago the majority of 
working people did not have a high school 
education; industry operated on a much 
lower level of skill and the youth who quit 
school at 16 could begin as a laborer, pick 
up skills as he went along. 

Today the situation is dramatically dif- 
ferent. In the years ahead mechanization 
of production facilities and the in 
substitution of machines for men will result 
in a relative decline in the number of indus- 
trial laborers needed. Mr. Buckley warns: 

“In tomorrow's automated world, only the 
skilled will find the path smooth. The un- 
trained or uneducated will not be able to 
design, produce, install, service, or operate 
the machinery of the future. They will con- 
stitute a new disadvantage minority group 
in the American labor force—increasingly 
handicapped in competing for jobs because 
of the greater availability of better educated 
workers and decreasing opportunities for the 
unskilled workers.” 

The handwriting is on the wall. During 
the 1959-60 recession the jobless rate for 
those with less than high school educations 
was 8 percent; for high school graduates it 
was about 4 percent; and for those with 
additional education it was around 2 per- 
cent. 

EDUCATION IS VITAL 


For national survival we need you as an 
educated, trained person. For your personal 
survival you need education and training. 
Here is the way Mr. Buckley sees the job 
picture: 

The most important growth in jobs will 
be in the professions and technical occupa- 
tions—with particular need for engineers, 
scientists, technicians, and electronic special- 
ists. This group will show a tremendous 
growth of over 40 percent in the next decade, 
against an anticipated rise of 20 percent in 
total employment in our country. 

Clerical and sales occupations will come 
second with a rate of growth of almost 30 
percent. The manager, official and proprietor 
occupational group will rise about 25 per- 
cent. 

Among the blue-collar occupations, by 
far the largest relative growth will come in 
the skilled worker group—expected to rise 
about 25 percent during the 1960's. 

The semiskilled group will grow at a slow- 
er rate than total employment and the un- 
skilled group won't grow at all. 

Go to school to get manual training if 
this is your inclination, or go to school to 
get a broad education with the objective of 
specializing in college and graduate school. 
But go to school, Don't drop out this sum- 
mer. 


Memorial Day Exercises at Lawrence, 
Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include part of my Memorial Day speech 
for Lawrence Post No. 15, the American 
Legion, at Lawrence, Mass., on May 30, 
1962: 

EXCERPTS or SPEECH BY REPRESENTATIVE LANE, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, AT LAWRENCE, Mass., 
May 30, 1962 
Greetings: The bright, young flags move in 

the breeze above the old—the silent graves. 
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In closed ranks here, at the veterans’ lot; 
but scattered like sentinels throughout these 
cemeteries, the proud flags honor the brave 
Americans who fought for freedom in every 
generation from the War of Revolution to 
the Korean war. 7 

Each year, we come to decorate their 
graves. By this tender and beautiful cus- 
tom, we thank them for the faith and the 
courage that they have bequeathed to us. 

The flags above their graves remind us 
that we, the living, are the bridge between 
the past and the future. 

Each one of the veterans who sleep in this 
final bivouac, had the courage that is im- 
mortal. And each had the confidence that 
succeeding generations would be true to the 
heritage won by sacrifice, and go forward, 
unafraid, toward the realization of human 
dignity under God. 

This is the inspiration of the dead to the 
living. So that we, during our years on this 
earth will be faithful to that trust, advanc- 


ing the cause of human knowledge, under-. 


standing, and fulfillment, 

The departed veterans whom we honor to- 
day have strengthened us by the example of 
their courage, showing us the way to face 
the dangers of the unknown future. 

Their spirit lives on in the members of the 
Armed Forces who guard the frontiers of 
freedom from West Berlin to Southeast Asla. 

The Declaration of Independence pro- 
claims: “* all men are created equal, 
and are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain Inallenable rights .“ 

In the struggle of our people for inde- 
pendence, that began in 1775, they hungered 
for these rights, and for the privilege of 
representative government, 

Through the tests of time, our Nation has 
proved itself to be the leader of mankind's 
search for a better way of life in which all 
will share. But with this leadership of those 
who look to us for guidance and for help, 
we acquire the burdens of responsibility. 

In this rapidly changing world of scientific 
breakthroughs, of social and economic ad- 
justments, we must prove that the spirit of 
freedom moves with the times; that its 
fundamental truths can shape the evolving 
pattern of society with due regard for man’s 
rights and his responsibilities. 

The courage required is expressed in many 

ways. 
In religious worship which opens the hu- 
man heart to the redeeming grace of divine 
love. In the classrooms of the Nation where 
teachers nourish the potential in every 
young mind. In the hospitals and medical 
laboratories where the battle against disease 
and pain is waged with increasing success. 
In commerce, industry, government, the 
arts, the sciences, and in the daily chores of 
good citizenship, democracy is at work, lib- 
erating the energies and the talents that 
give meaning to the life of each man, and 
contribute to the advance of civilization. 

They have brought to us the threshold of 
a new and what promises to be the most 
brilliant age of discovery as we set our 
course to reach the moon, and the worlds 
beyond. 

Since last Memorial Day, the brainpower 
and the productive facilities behind our 
space effort have twice succeeded in launch- 
ing intrepid Americans into orbit around 
the earth. 

In the beginning, there were doubts 
whether the man in the capsule could sur- 
vive the challenges of his strange environ- 
ment and doubts as to whether there was a 
place for his intelligence to operate in the 
presence of so many automatic devices, 

To those of us who followed in our Imagi- 
nation the voyages of astronauts John Glenn 
and Scott Carpenter while they were in 

we identified ourselves with the 
dangers they risked. As their voices were 
relayed to us from the lonely orbits they 
traveled in space, we were almost over- 
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whelmed by the conflicting emotions of hope 
and fear for their safety. 

Theirs was courage supreme; daring the 
unknown and death in man's pioneering 
quest for new horizons. 

Then we heard their calm voices reassur- 
ing us that all was under control and going 
well. And we knew that the wonders of 
science and the marvelous machines that it 
builds will never make man obsolete. 

For God created man in His image with 
the spiritual resources to overcome his own 
weaknesses and persevere in what he be- 
Heves to be right, come what may. 

That is the quality we admire in the men 
and women whose memory we honor today. 

When the freedoms of all were threatened, 
they put aside their personal ambitions, the 
comforts of home, the security of family, 
friends and community to give to something 
greater than self. And by their sacrifices 
they protected our way of life, so that we 
would have the opportunity to extend its 
blessings after they had gone. 

Ours is the mission to encourage and assist 
in the extension of freedom—here at home 
and throughout the world. 

While our Armed Forces guard the ram- 
parts, we go on working to develop our 
economy; to create job opportunities for the 
unemployed, and for the young people who 
enter the labor market every year; to mod- 
ernize our cities and highways and trans- 
portation systems; to expand education; to 
improve the health of our people; to provide 
security for them in old age; to promote 
closer cooperation among nations that re- 
spect human values; to stimulate the ad- 
vance of science; and to honor excellence in 
every field. 

All of these are worthy goals and some of 
them are difficult to achieve. 

Our whole history as a people has been the 
search for the union of enterprise and ideal- 
ism. Sometimes we have failed, but more 
often we have succeeded. Because we wel- 


come the future that comes to us each 


morning, with faith and confidence in our 
ability to solve its problems. 

This ls our unique American heritage that 
has inspired so many other people in the 
past, and will rejuvenate a tired and con- 
fused world again when the opposing force 
of communism fails and all nations share 
in the constructive tasks of peace and 
brotherhood. 

For the great gift of courage to face up 
to the future, we bow our heads in reverent 
tribute to the men and women who saved 
the Nation in time of war. 

Here by their graves, and in memory of 
them, we pledge Increased deyotion to the 
cause of freedom that will benefit mankind. 


Biggest Fourth of July Celebration Is 


in Denmark 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 5,1962 


Mr. MUND T. Mr. President, many of 
those who read the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp will doubtlessly be as much surprised 
as I was, recently, to learn that the big- 
gest celebration to occur annually in 
commemoration of America’s Independ- 
ence Day is held in Denmark. 

Fred C. Christopherson, of the Daily 
Argus Leader, published in Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak., writes from Paris, France, in a 
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delightful manner reporting this little 
known fact which was related to him 
at the International Press Institute by a 
Danish editor. 

Since I believe many in the Congress 
and throughout the country will be in- 
terested in learning the background de- 
velopments which have led to our Fourth 
of July being celebrated in Jutland, Den- 
mark, at ceremonies annually drawing 
crowds of from 50,000 to 100,000 people, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Chris- 
topherson piece be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

It is also noteworthy that former Vice 
President Richard Nixon is to fly to Den- 
mark next month to be the featured 
speaker at this unusual Fourth of July 
celebration. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHRISTOPHERSON’S NOTEBOOK: BIGGEST JULY 

FOURTH Event, Danes Say, IN DENMARK 


(By Fred C. Christopherson) 


Paris, France.—What is often described 
as the world’s largest July fourth celebra- 
tion takes place, oddly enough, not in the 
United States but in Denmark. 

The details of this strange circumstance 
were related to me a few days ago in Paris 
by a Danish editor—Bent Sally—who was 
here attending the annual session of the 
International Press Institute. And the man- 
ner in which it developed is, indeed, quite a 
story. 

To realize that it is a considerable occa- 
sion, let me first explain that from 50,000 to 
100,000 persons will attend and that the 
main speaker will be Richard M. Nixon, 
former Vice President, who will travel from 
California to Denmark for the event. 

IN. GRATITUDE 

The inauguration of the celebration and 
the ceremonies associated with it date back 
to an earlier period in the history of the 
United States. Many Danes had migrated 
to our country and found happy homes in 
the new land, perticularly in the Dakotas and 
Minnesota. 

They were grateful and sought to express 
their appreciation by some development 
dedicated to the United States in the coun- 
try of their birth. 

Through contributions, including gifts 
from many im our area, enough money was 
obtained to purchase 100 acres of land in the 
middle of Jutiand in Denmark. This was 
dedicated in a sense as an American park or 
memorial. It is called Raebild. 

Reconstructed there was an old log cabin, 
reminiscent of those that were so common 
in the pioneer days of the Middle West. 
Established also was a Danish-American 
museum set aside for the display of historical 
relics associated with the lives of the Danish 
migrants. 

Inscribed in the records in the museum are 
the names of thousands and thousands of 
Danish-Americans along with their family 
records and accomplishments. It isa library 
of genealogical information duplicated no- 
where. 

THE MAIN EVENT 

An early idea, of course, was that there 
should be an occasional celebration—an an- 
nual festival—at Raebild and it was natural 
that July Fourth and its theme should serve 
as the background. 


in the United States take advantage of this 
as an ideal time for visits back to the old 
homeland. And Danes go to it to see old 


family friends. 
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Raebild has been dedicated as a national 
park and special permission has ben granted 
for the constant display of the American 
flag, As a result, it always flles at Raebild 
and the region is a hallowed bit of the 
United States tn the heart of Denmark. 

WHY NIXON WAS NAMED 


The July Fourth celebration has grown 
through the years and always an effort is 
made to obtain a notable speaker from the 
United States. 

The first invitation this year was extended 
to Former President Dwight Eisenhower. 
He felt it was unwise to make such an ex- 
tended trip and suggested that Nixon be se- 
lected. So it ls that Nixon will take time out 
from his California campaigning to partici- 
pate. While on this side of the water he also 
will visit Prime Minister Macmillan of Eng- 
land and other leaders of thought. But his 
main assignment will be the at Rae- 
bild—a speech on American independence. 

SOME OBJECTION TO NIXON 


Selection of Nixon as the speaker—an as- 
signment regarded as a high honor in Den- 
mark—has created a modest uproar, I 
learned. 

The speaker is named by a special Raebild 
committee made up of Danes and Danish- 
Americans who are in no way associated 
with the Danish Government, 

If the Government had been in charge, the 
probabilities are that someone other than 
Nixon would have been chosen. The reason 
for this is that Denmark has a labor gov- 
ernment that finds more satisfaction in asso- 
ciation with the administration of Presi- 
dent Kennedy than with that of his prede- 
cessor in the White House. 

And Ambassador Blair of the United States 
is irked. He is an eager supporter of Gov- 
ernor Brown in California and dislikes the 
idea of providing this type of publicity for 
Nixon who is Brown's major opponent in the 
California contest for Governor this year. 

PROUD OF ITS SIZE 


But these differences will be shunted aside 
in the atmosphere of the big spectacle. 
Adding dignity to the event will be the at- 
tendance of King Frederick of Denmark and 
his Swedish-born wife, Queen Ingrid. ‘Their 
appearance will be largely ceremonial though 
the king very likely will make some com- 
ments about friendly relations with the 
United States. 

The Danes, I learned, take considerable 
pride in the celebration. They are, of course, 
friendly to the United States in the main 
and get a kick out of putting on an Ameri- 
can July fourth event that outshines most 
of those conducted in the United States. 
In fact, they insist it is the biggest anywhere, 
as I said earlier, and I wasn't in a position to 
argue with them about it, 

Despite the size, the chances are that more 
may be said about the meaning of July fourth 
at Raebild than in celebrations in the United 
States. Too often ours are just a holiday 
with the July fourth motif employed pri- 
marily as an excuse for me: g. 


Edward J. Fox, Jr., an Illustrious 
Lawyer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orn, I include the following article from 
the Easton Express of June 2, 1962: 
Ewan J, Fox, JR., an ILLUSTRIOUS LAWYER 


Five successive generations of the Easton 
family of Edward Jay Fox, Jr., beginning in 
1775, created an illustrious record of service 
to the legal profession, and to the American 
society through that profession. Mr. Fox, 
who died Thursday night while vacationing 
at Sea Island, Ga., was the last of the line in 
service to the bar, and his career was a proud 
and productive one. 

Honors such as those accorded to Mr. Fox 
are attained only through conscience, ability, 
and dedication, and the highest respect for 
the ethics and objectives of one’s profession. 
His presidency of the Pennsylvania Bar Asso- 
ciation, membership on the procedural rules 
committee of the State supreme court, direc- 
torship of the American Judicature Society 


and appointment to the Federal judiciary ` 


committee of the American Bar Association 
are testimony to the esteem in which he was 
held by his professional associates. 

One of his more outstanding contributions 
was formulation of the Pennsylvania plan, 
devised to remove from politics the selection 
of judges. He was chairman of a Pennsyl- 
vania Bar Association committee in 1948 
seeking adoption of a constitutional amend- 
ment to achieve this desirable objective. 
Unfortunately legislatures are dominated by 
politics, and the Pennsylvania plan still begs 
enactment, along with other reforms in the 
Commonwealth’s judiciary system. It, at 
some future time, wiser legislators impie- 
ment the proposal, it will stand as a monu- 
ment to the Easton lawyer's foresight and 
attention to the highest Ideals in our gys- 
tem of law and justice, 

Our deepest sympathy is offered to the 
family of E. J. Fox, Jr., to his friends, and 
his associates in the law firm of Fox, Oldt, 
& Hambrook. The legal profession ts in his 
debt; the community was enriched by his 
presence and his labors, and his death is a 
loss that many will feel deeply. 


Proposals for Finencing Health Care 
for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 5,1962 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, Nel- 
son Cruikshank, director of the Depart- 
ment of Social Security, AFL-CIO, is 
nationally regarded as an authority on 
social security and life and health in- 
surance generally. Ihave known Nelson 
Cruikshank for some time and regard 
him highly. Mr. Cruikshank has written 
a letter to the New York Times dealing 
with some of the alternatives that have 
been proposed to the King-Anderson bill. 
He raises a serious question about the 
option provisions under some of these 

roposals. I ask unanimous consent 


p 
` that the letter from the New York Times 


of June 4 be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp for the benefit of Senators 
who will be studying the various pro- 
posals for financing health care for the 
aged. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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[From the New York Times, June 4, 1962] 


SELECTING HEALTH P.Lans—GOvERNMENT 
Versus PRIVATE PLANS DISCUSSED sy UNION 


To the Eprronꝝ or THE New YORK Tomes: 

In your May 23 editorial The Case Against 
Medicare" you suggest in the closing para- 
graph that an option for cash benefits to 
those who preferred private health insurance 
coverage might have merit, As you indicate, 
such a proposal ls contained in the Lindsay 
bill (H.R. 11253) favored by Governor Rocke- 
feller. A similar proposal is contained in the 
bill (S. 2664) introduced by Senator Javrrs 
and discussed in a letter in your April 27 
issue, 

Your May 23 editorial quite properly raises 
the basic question involved in any such pro- 
vision for option. You say such an option 
"e © * might have merit, if this could be 
done without leaving all the poor risks in 
the Government fund and thus upsetting its 
cost estimates.” In his letter of April 27 
Senator Javrrs said, “I know of no evidence 
to supoprt the assumption that in preference 
to a Government plan which is free, more 
people will choose a private insurance pro- 
gram for which they must pay.” 

This is an enormous oversimplification of 
the problem that specialists in the field refer 
to as adverse selection. Since people are go- 
ing to have to decide very soon about the 
issue raised in the Javits and Lindsay bills, 
some explanation of how such selection works 
is In order. 

CHOOSING PLAN 


In a program offering a choice between a 
Government plan and private plans, the pri- 
vate insurance carriers would tend to sell 
policies to the same people they have en- 
rolled up to now—those most accessible to 
private insurance—namely, the younger 
among the eligible population, those living 
in urban rather than rural areas, those with 
& more recent attachment to the labor force, 
and those with substantial work history. 
These are the people who constitute the fa- 
vored health risks. 

The governmental plan, on the other 
hand, would have to cover the remaining 
people—those whose personal and work his- 
tory, whose age and other characteristics 
would make them more costly to cover. 
Thus the insurance companies would get 
the “pick of the crop,” and social insurance 
would be left to cover the rest. 

Among the methods by which private in- 
surance companies could be expected to en- 
roll the more favorable risks are: aggressive 
selling to employed groups and the newly 
retired, with simplified mechanisms for con- 
version from coverage through the place of 
employment; provisions in their policies to 
exclude or require long walting periods for 
treatment of preexisting conditions, 

LAPSE OF INSURANCE 


Furthermore, if payments to private plans 
must be made by the aged individuals them- 
selves, the danger is great that they would 
let their insurance lapse in periods of stress 
and Ulness. This danger would increase 
with advanced age. The Government pro- 
gram would of course pick up and cover 
these people as they drop out from the 
private Insurance plans. 

No effective safeguards against adverse 
selection have yet been developed. All kinds 
of restrictions and regulations are possible, 
but none has been devised, or probably 
could be, that could effectively prevent it. 
There is a place for private insurance pro- 
grams in providing protection against costs 
of health services for older people. As Sena- 
tor Anperson—himself the head of an insur- 
ance company—has pointed out, the adop- 
tion of the President's program would pro- 
vide basic protection, just as social security 
cash benefits provide basic protection in 
years of retirement. 
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And just as private pension plans and 
private insurance supplement the cash in- 
come now provided by social security, so 
private plans, once relieved of the major 
burden of hospital and related costs, could 
supplement the health protection provided 
under the Government plan. 

NELSON H. CRUIKSHANK, 
Director, Department of Social 
Security, AFL-CIO. 
WASHINGTON, May 24, 1962. 


Need for Liberalized Depreciation Allow- 
ances for American Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM W. SCRANTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Speaker, re- 
peatedly I have brought to the attention 
of this administration the necessity for 
more liberalized depreciation allowances 
for American industry. These are es- 
sential if American business is to meet 
the competition from abroad, especially 
from Western Europe. 

An excellent article on this most vital 
subject appears in today’s Wall Street 
Journal. I hasten to bring it to the at- 
tention of the Members of the House: 

DECLINING PART OF U.S. Gross NATIONAL 
Propucr GOES TO NEW EQUIPMENT 

There are growing signs that, If present 
trends continue, the United States could fall 
behind other nations in keeping its indus- 
trial plant modern. 

This country is the fatherland of mass pro- 
duction; it has spent nearly #4 billion on new 
machine tools for its factories in the last 
6 years. It makes metal cutting machines 
that weigh 100 tons each and fill six fiat- 
cars in shipment. It produces computers 
that add 2 million four-digit numbers a sec- 
ond. 

But US. economists are asking, with in- 
creasing frequency, are we keeping pace in 
modernization? Swift economic integration 
in Europe and great growth in Japan under- 
score the question’s importance. And the 
sifting of relevant information pinpoints a 
pattern worth pondering. 

The high spots of the record are these: 

The past decade has seen the United States 
devote a shrinking part of its total expendi- 
tures (gross national product) to new ma- 
chinery and other plant equipment. 

Other major industrial nations are devot- 
ing a rising part of their expenditures to 
this purpose, 

The U.S. percentage of GNP being thus 
spent is much smaller than in principal 
European countries. 

Tax laws in other countries are drastically 
more favorable to plant equipment expendi- 
ture than are U.S. laws. 

MACHINERY BUYING COMPARED 

The table below matches the declining role 
of machinery and equipment buying in the 
United States against the rise elsewhere. 
Expenditures for machinery and equipment 
are expressed as a percentage of total GNP 
for each country, as well as for all West 
European lands combined, 
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[In percent] 
1960 1950 
West Germany. 12.1 9.7 
All West Europe 9.8 £0 
United Kingdom 9.1 7.0 
France 8.4 7A 
United States. 6.5 6.6 
7 


In the decade, as the table shows, only in 
the United States has investment in machin- 
ery and other production equipment de- 
clined in relation to total expenditures, For 
most countries a 1961 breakdown isn’t avail- 
able. In the United States such spending 
fell further last year to 4.9 percent of GNP— 
the lowest rate since 1939's 4.6 percent, 

“The rate of modernization of American in- 
dustry has slowed significantly,” warns Wil- 
liam F. Butler, vice president in charge of 
economic research at New York City’s Chase 
Manhattan Bank. “We have, in short, be- 
come a low investment—and hence low 
growth—economy.” 

SOURCES OF FUNDS 


Where does a company get money to mod- 
ernize? If it doesn't borrow or sell stock, it 
must get it from depreciation funds or re- 
tained profits. 

Depreciation funds are funds a company 
may set aside from pretax profits for replac- 
ing equipment. Depreciation allowance vary 
greatly from machine to machine (depend- 
ing on a machine’s estimated life span) and 
from country to country (depending on tax 
regulations). 

Here's an imaginary example of how de- 
preciation pumps funds for plant spending 
into companies’ coffers: 

Company XYZ buys a widgit maker for 
$100. The company, under the method of 
depreciation its accountants decide to use, 
may deduct, say, 20 percent of the machine's 
price from pretax profits in the first year of 
its “life.” Thus, the company’s taxable in- 
come is reduced by $20 and Its tax bill is cut 
by $10.40 if it is paying the maximum 52 
percent United States corporate tax rate. 
The sum may be held toward eventual re- 
placement of the machine. Additional de- 
ductions will be made in subsequent years. 
The number and size will depend on the 
method of depreciation chosen. 

Depreciation rules abroad are much more 
liberal- than in this country. The follow- 
ing table, based on Treasury Department in- 
formation, compares depreciation allowances 
in several countries. The figures show the 
portion of cost of comparable equipment 
that could have been deducted after 1, 2, 
and 5 years. 


[In percent} 
Ist year | 2 years 5 years 

France z 11 76 
Germany. 8 2 3A 

Laly = 2h 50 100 
wepen so. k 5l 68 
United Kingdom 39 46 01 
United States il 20 43 


Advocates of more generous depreciation 
allowances note also that it generally costs 
much more to replace a machine today than 
the machine cost to buy years ago. The 
average price of a metal cutting machine, for 
example, stands at $18,000 today, double the 
1951 average. Depreciation allowances fail 
adequately to provide for this fact, econo- 
mists contend. 

“The inadequacy of depreciation reserves 
form a major restraint on capital invest- 
ment,” says M. R. Gainsbrugh>chief econo- 
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mist of the National Industrial Conference 
Board, a nonprofit business research group. 

Concern over United States production 
facilities is spurring the administration to 
provide businessmen with extra incentives 
to buy equipment. Only through the most 
modern machinery can United States pro- 
ducers, saddled with the world's highest 
wage rates, hope to compete with manu- 
facturers abroad, many economists reason. 

The administration is trying to push 
through Congress a proposal to give busi- 
nessmen an 8 percent tax credit on pur- 
chases of new equipment. It also is ready- 
ing Increases in the amount businessmen 
may deduct yearly for depreciation. Officials 
claim the two measures would place U.S. 
industry on nearly equal footing with busi- 
ness abroad. : 

PRESSURE ON PROFITS 

Pressure on corporate profits is squeezing 
the amount of aftertax dollars available 
to United States companies for capital 
improvements. 

The table below traces aftertax corporate 
profits and undistributed profits over the 
past decade. Undistributed profits are what 
is left after a corporation pays taxes and 
dividends, Though the Nation’s industry 
has grown notably over the past decade, 
undistributed profits avallable to help keep 
it modern were actually lower last year than 
10 years earlier. Dollars in the tables are in 
billions. 


After-tax 
profits 


Undistributed 
profits 


More liberal tax regulations sponsored by 
the administration still won't be sufficient 
to bring U.S. capital outlays up to desired 


levels, some authorities claim. “Basic tax 
revision, in addition to the proposed reform 
of the rules on depreciable property, would 
do much to stimulate investment,” contends 
Mr. Gainsbrugh, of the National Industrial 
Conference Board. 

The corporate tax bite abroad is generally 
not so large as in the United States. The 
table compares the maximum rates of cor- 
porate Income tax in various countries. 


Un percent} 


Tax rate 


In several of these countries, moreover, the 
rate in practice is even lower. Because of 
special deductions, the average rate for Dan- 
ish corporations, for instance, ls about 36 
percent, officials estimate. The West Ger- 
man rate is reduced to approximately 22 


percent if all profits are distributed, The 


Japanese rate on distributed profits is only 
42 percent, 

Although it is below depression levels of 
the 1930's, the average age of U.S. production 
equipment is on the rise, according to studies 
by the Machinery and Allied Products In- 
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stitute, a trade group. MAPI places the cur- 
rent average at 9.4 years, up from 9 years in 
1958 and from 8.5 years in 1955. The cur- 
rent average is the highest since 1947, when 
the postwar modernization of U.S. industry 
was only starting. 

U.S, MACHINES OLDEST 

MAPI has no similar breakdown for equip- 
ment abroad. But surveys by two trade pub- 
lications, American Machinist and Britain's 
Metalworking Production, estimate for ma- 
jor countries the portion of machine tools 
that are 10 years old or more. The U.S. per- 
centage, 60 percent, is the highest anywhere. 
It compares with 55 percent in West Ger- 
many, 56 percent in Italy, and 59 percent in 
Frauce and Britain. 

The survey of foreign machinery, more- 
over, is based on 1961 information, while the 
estimate of U.S. machines was made in 1958. 
The percentage of older machines in the 
United States has since climbed to 62 or 63 
percent, one authority figures. 

Evidence that foreign industries often are 
quicker to seize upon new production meth- 
ods worrics some observers in the United 
States. 

Take the use of oxygen in steelmaking. 
By producing steel with oxygen, steelmak- 
ers can greatly speed output. Estimates 
range from a 20-percent production boost to 
more than 100 percent in some instances, 

Oxygen methods, at present, account for 
about 7.5 million tons of America's estimated 
160 million tons of steel capacity, Govern- 
ment officials say. By 1964, another 8 mil- 
lion tons of oxygen capacity will be added, 
they forecast. 

In West Europe, by comparison, 22 million 
tons of such capacity will be added by the 
end of next year, according to estimates. 
Currently, 7.4 million of 130 million tons of 
steel capacity in West Europe is accounted 
for by oxygen techniques. Japan is expected 
to add 10 million tons of capacity in oxygen 
installations by 1964, Some 6.8 million tons 
of Japan's current steel capacity of 31 million 
tons represents oxygen methods. 

Not all the evidence, to be sure, is bleak. 
A $5 billion-plus excess of U.S. exports over 
imports last year certainly argues against 
any U.S. industrial obsolescence. And— 
until this year, at least—this excess has been 
increasing steadily. Many economists, not- 
ing that US. research and development out- 
lays (about $15 billion last year) are running 
probably twice as much as Western Europe's, 
believe U.S. exports will continue to lead 
imports by a healthy margin. 

Also, there is no doubt that much of Eu- 
Trope’s capital investment in the decade of 
the 1950's went to rebulld war-smashed fac- 
tories—no problem in the United States. 
With this job now behind it. Europe's urge 
to expand and modernize may be dimin- 
ishing. 

A number of economists contend a spurt 
in consumer buying is needed for any ap- 
Preciable rise in capital spending. They 
Point to the large amount of unused capac- 
ity in American industry as a drag on new 
equipment spending. One Government econ- 
omist reckons West Europe's manufactur- 
ing industries currently are operating at 
about 95 percent of capacity, based on normal 
shift activity. In the United States, he esti- 
mates, the rate is only about 80 percent. 


Great Scott Carpenter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, earlier 
this year, after the initial success of the 
* 
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Project Mercury program in orbiting 
Col. John Glenn three times around the 
earth, I presented to the Senate a poem 
written by a wonderful South Dakota 
woman from the wide open spaces sec- 
tion of my State. She paid a beautiful 
poetic tribute to John Glenn and now 
she has written another word bouquet 
to honor the equally heroic and glorious 
earth-orbiting flight of Malcolm Scott 
Carpenter. 


In order to further honor this great 
American, I ask unanimous consent that 
Jean West's poem, entitled “Great Scott 
Carpenter,” be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Great Scorr CARPENTER 


Scott Carpenter riding out there in space, 

Had run the orbits of his race, 

The world had watched with joy and pride, 

Now comes the dangerous fireball ride. 

Then all was still, there was no sound, 

The Aurora Seven could not be found, 

The whole world watched—some were afraid, 

But strong hearts hoped, and others prayed. 

Great Scott, we seemed to breathe and say, 

Dear God, please save our Scott today, 

Is Aurora Seven and Scott both lost? 

Is this the price today, and cost? 

How tense we watched the clock hands pass, 

Too slow it seems, and yet too fast, 

Folks watched the screens with awe and 
fears, 

Undying hopes, with prayers, with tears, 

Where was our Scott and Aurora Seven? 

No contact yet from earth or heaven. 

And then came hope, a signal—sound, 

Scott Carpenter is through, he's safe, he's 
found, 

He's rescued now, he’s coming home, 

From the tiny raft on the salty foam. 

How tall he stands, a space age high, 

With his foot on the ground, and his heart 
in the sky. 

How tall stands he and Colonel Glenn, 

Our courageous orbiting space-age men. 

God gave us men these times demands, 

With courageous heart and steady hands, 

Who's faith the war scares cannot shake, 

Who's will to win no foe can break. 

God gave us men these times to face, 

The unknown seas of outer space 

These serious men with honest thought, 

The honor bound that can't be bought, 

God gave us men these times demand, 

To guard and serve our native land. 

—Jran West, Oacoma, S. Dak. 


Tariff Negotiations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee has completed its consideration and 
redrafting of H.R. 9900, the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962, and I believe it is 
timely to bring to the attention of the 
Congress a column written by David 
Lawrence and appearing on March 13. 
The presentation of H.R. 9900 was based 
in large measure on an asserted empty 
bag of bargaining items and the need 
for an even freer trade policy on the part 
of the United States further to stimulate 
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the flow of goods in the commerce be- 
tween nations. 

There has been, I have found, great 
unanimity of opinion that the goals 
which have been set in H.R. 9900—the 
goals of a stronger free world through 
a development of greater world trade 
are sound and necessary. There has 
been dissatisfaction, however, with the 
procedural questions involved, that is, 
how will we achieve the goals which have 
been set? Unfortunately, H.R. 9900 did 
little in the way of spelling out the “how” 
of expanded world trade. Rather, there 
was a call for increased executive power, 
hazily defined and lacking in those con- 
crete procedural steps which, in another 
context, are known as due process. The 
new bill H.R. 11990 greatly improves 
H.R. 9900 in one procedure item. 

I believe that there is need to delegate 
some powers to the Executive in the pro- 
motion of trade, but I further believe 
that the power which is given, as any 
power in a democratic society, must be 
matched with procedures for the use of 
this power. Mr. Lawrence calls atten- 
tion to an abuse of power, through the 
rejection of the established procedural 
processes, in this trade field. I believe 
this is an important lesson to be studied 
while we consider the trade bill, 

The article follows: 

KENNEDY'S Tarry Pact—Was Ir 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL? 
(By David Lawrence) 

What has happened to the Constitution 
under the Kennedy administration? This 
question projects itself naturally as a result 
of the new controversy that is developing 
over the power of the President to finalize 
tarif agreements with foreign countries. 

Mr. Kennedy seems to think Congress can 
delegate to him power to make such trade 
treaties through an enlargement of the pres- 
ent law on reciprocal trade agreements. But 
the issue is broader than tariffs. 

If, for example, Congress can delegate to 
the Executive the treatymaking power on 
tariffs without the necessity of ratification by 
the legislative body, then the power to impose 
taxes or to change at will existing tax laws 
can also be handed over to the President. 
Yet the Constitution specifies that Congress 
alone shall have power “to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, Imposts, and excises.” 

The Constitution also says plainly that 
the President of the United States shall have 
power only “by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided 
two-thirds of the Senators present concur,” 

Within the last few days, however, Presi- 
dent Kennedy has ignored the Senate's rights 
and has merely sent to Congress notification 
of far-reaching agreements on tariffs reached 
with the 6 nations of the European Com- 
mon Market and 18 other countries, includ- 
ing Great Britain. 

Never before in American history has such 
a treaty or agreement with so many countries 
in the world been withheld from formal sub- 
mission to the Senate. The document which 
reported the negotiations to the House and 
Senate does not even request approval of the 
pacts. It assumes that the President will get 
the necessary authority under a modification 
of the existing reciprocal trade law. 

“GRIEVOUSLY SHORT” 

The Executive, of course, inherently pos- 
sesses certain powers to negotiate treaties 
with foreign governments on tariffs. This is 
far different, however, from the authority he 
has been using under the reciprocal trade 
law, which delegates power to only 
within certain limits. It permits, for ex- 
ample, a tariff reduction of 20 percent to be 
made, but no more, and the President is sup - 
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posed to report to Congress those instances 
where his proposals would depart from what 
are known as peril points in industry. It 
is then up to Congress to specify by law 
whether it will sanction a departure from 
these limits. 

Mr. Kennedy in his message to Congress 
on March 7, reporting on the new tariff 
treaties, says that “our negotiators were 
grievously short of bargaining power” in 
the negotiations at Geneva. This is clear 
proof that the executive branch of the Amer- 
ican Government has been, in effect, negoti- 
ating a treaty and has not just been carry- 
ing out instructions within certain limits, 
as covered by the Reciprocal Trade Act 
passed by Congress in 1958. 

The negotiations started in September 
1960, but a deadlock ensued. President Ken- 
nedy confesses to Congress that he deviated 
from the instructions or limits contained 
in the existing law, when he says: 

“Accordingly, after months of negotia- 
tion and when no other recourse was avall- 
able to save the situation, I authorized our 
Geneva delegation to offer new concessions 
on a number of items at rates below the 
peril point findings. * * * 

“In taking this step, we avoided the col- 
lapse of the Geneva talks and we held open 
the way to a future of economic coopera- 
tion, not separation, between the two Com- 
mon Markets, the one in Western Europe, 
and the other in the United States.” 

ANOTHER VIEW 


But the President really did have a legal 
alternative. Had he been adhering to the 
treatymaking power given him under the 
Constitution, he could have negotiated a 
treaty and, after affixing the signature of the 
United States to it, he could have asked for 
ratification by a two-thirds vote of the 
Senate. 

It may indeed be questioned whether, in 
order to conform to constitutional require- 
ments, the President isn’t really obligated 
to get a two-thirds consent by the Senate 
anyhow when he makes agreements with 24 
countries involying not only tariff duties but 
various contingent actions, including pos- 
sible reprisals by the United States against 
quotas imposed on our trade by other gov- 
ernments. 

Should a subject of such transcendent 
importance—affecting industries throughout 
the United States—be handled by such a 
Vague process as were the agreements made 
by the American delegation at Geneva with 
a total of 24 different countries? Certainly 
the framers of the Constitution did not in- 
tend that the treatymaking power, which 
requires a two-thirds approval by the Senate, 
should be bypassed. The President has at- 
tempted to exercise the very same authority 
in a different way. Such a procedure has 
never been upheld by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

If Congress, by a majority of both Houses, 
can pass a law delegating authority to the 
Executive to make agreements with foreign 
governments which are final, then the whole 
treatymaking power, in which the Senate has 
hitherto played a coordinate part, falls to 
the ground. That's why it is being asked: 
What has happened to the Constitution 
under the Kennedy administration? 


Safety With Power Lawnmowers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


: OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, an arti- 
cle in the April issue of the American 
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Home outlining powermower safety is 
timely and pertinent as we move into the 
summer months. It is important that 
from time to time we take a hard look at 
safety practices in handling machinery 
at work and around the home, so that 
unnecessary accidents may be prevented 
and advances in safety techniques may 
be publicized. For this reason, I ask 
unanimous consent that the article 
“Something Has Been Done About 
Rotary Mower Safety,” be printed in the 
Record as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SOMETHING Has BEEN Done ABOUT ROTARY 
Mower SAFETY 

A rotary lawnmower saves more time and 
energy—and causes more injuries—thban any 
other piece of garden equipment used to- 
day. And the feature that makes it efficient 
also makes it dangerous—its flat steel blade 
rotating at several thousand revolutions per 
minute. 

If you use a rotary yourself, you probably 
know how it works and why it should be 
used with care. You realize that if through 
carelessness or misjudgment you should 
allow the blade to come into contact with 
any part of your own or someone else's body 
the result would be calamitous. And you 
know the same would be true if anyone 
should be in the path of a stone or other 
object thrown by the blade at several hun- 
dred feet per second. Most people are aware 
of these dangers. 

But the fact is that lawnmower accidents 
do happen—thousands of times a year. It 
follows, in the public interest, that mowers 
should be made as safe as possible and peo- 
ple should use them with all possible care. 

This was essentially the thinking of the 
lawnmower trade association (the Outdoor 
Power Equipment Institute, formerly the 
Lawnmower Institute), when it enlisted the 
help of the American Standards Association 
7 years ago to draw up a program aimed at 
greater lawnmower safety. The two groups 
started work in 1955 on engineering specifica- 
tions and rules for safe use. The specifica- 
tions and safety rules were approved in 
June 1960. By this spring almost all new 
mowers are expected to conform to the A.S.A. 
specifications. 

The A. S. A. engineering specifications, titled 
“American Standard Safety Specifications for 
Power Law Mowers, B71.1-1960,” are ob- 
tainable for $1 from the American Standards 
Association, 10 East 40th Street, New York 
16, New York, 

SAFETY RULES 

Your own safety, statistics show, depends 
more on the care with which you use a 
mower than on the care with which the 
manufacturer makes it. So study the A.S.A.- 
O PEI. safety rules until thelr meaning be- 
comes part of your everyday understanding 
of mowers and mowing. 

Here, then, are the safety rules. You'll 
ignore, discount, or misunderstand them at 
your peril. 

MOWER PURCHASE 

1. Make sure the mower you buy conforms 
to the "A.S.A. Safety Specifications for Power 
Lawn Mowers, B71.1-1960." Look for a seal 
of safety. 

2. Select a mower that's well balanced, 
maneuverable, easy to control, and suits 
your requirements. 

3. Ask the dealer for detailed starting and 
operating instructions, including a demon- 
stration. 

4. Note that mowers with recoil or wind- 
up starters are easier to start than those 
with a separate rope. (You probably won't 
find rope starters on new machines, but you 
may on reconditioned ones.) 
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TRAINING 


5. Always regard your mower as a piece 
of power equipment, and teach this re- 
gard to your family. 

6. Know how to stop the mower and the 
engine at a moment's notice. 

7. Never allow children or young teen- 
agers to operate a power mower. 

8. Teach children always to keep away 
from an area where a power mower is being 
used. 

PREPARATION FOR MOWING 

9. Before starting your mower, clear the 
entire lawn area of all debris that could 
obstruct or be thrown by the blade. 

10. Plan your mowing so it is not necessary 
to pull the mower backward toward you, 
particularly on a slope. It would en- 
danger your feet. 

11. Before mowing on rough ground or in 
high grass or weeds, set the blade at its 
highest cutting height to minimize the 
ejection of debris. 

12. Do not use a rotary mower on a 
rough area where debris can be picked up 
and hurled by the blade. 

13. Unless there is very good artificial 
light, mow only in daylight. 

14, Do not use a power mower on wet grass. 
It tends to clog the mower and increases the 
danger of your slipping and coming into 
contact with the blade. Wet grass may 
short-circuit an electric mower. 

15, Be sure mower guards or other safety 
devices are in place before you start the 
mower. 

16. Fill gasoline mowers outdoors. Avoid 
spilling gasoline and don't fill while the 
ee is running or while you are smok- 
ng. 

17. Check all nuts, bolts, and screws often 
5 be sure mower is in safe operating condi- 

on. 

18. Check electric mower cord frequently 
to be sure it is in good condition. 

19, Don't mow when barefoot or wearing 
open sandals. Wear brogues and long, heavy 
denim trousers. If you have safety shoes, 
wear them. 

MOWING OPERATION 


20. Give complete, undivided attention to 
the mowing. 7 

21. Don't start mower until you are ready 
to mow. Stop engine whenever you leave 
mower. 

22. Start mower carefully on level ground. 
Stand firmly with feet away from blade. Be 
sure mower will not tip or roll while you 
are starting it. 

23. Don’t stand in front of a self-propelled 
mower during or after starting. 

24. Keep path of operation clear of all per- 
sons, particularly small children. 

25. Don't overspeed engine. Operate at 
slowest speed that will cut satisfactorily. 

26. If handle has a safety latch to hold 
it in normal operating position, keep it en- 
gaged while using mower. 

27. Operate a self-propelled mower at a 
speed that allows you to keep in step with 
it. If you run it so fast that you lag be- 
hind or let It pull you, you will not be in 
full control of the machine. Do not run. 

28. Steer mower by hand pressure on han- 
dle, not by foot pressure on mower housing. 

29. On uneven ground or slopes, be ex- 
tremely careful that you have firm, solid 
footing at all times. 

30. When mowing around objects, be care- 
ful to prevent blade from striking them. 
Never deliberately mow over any object. 

31. Stop engine before pushing mower 
across gravel or dirt walks, drives, or roads. 

32. Stop mower when another person ap- 
proaches, Never let anyone, and don't your- 
self, stand or pass on the discharge side of 
mower when engine is running. 

33. Don't allow others to ride with you 
on a riding mower. 

34. Be extremely cautious when using a 
riding mower on slopes, It can tip to the 
back or to the side, 
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MAINTENANCE AND STORAGE 


35. Follow implicitly the manufacturer's 
recommendations for maintenance. 

86. Have a competent serviceman make a 
thorough inspection of the mower at least 
once a year. 

37. Never adjust mower or change attach- 
ments until engine has been turned off and 
spark plug wire disconnected. 

38. If carburetor adjustment is necessary, 
stand to one side and keep feet and hands 
in the clear. 

39. Never run engine in enclosed area 
where carbon monoxide fumes can collect. 

40. Keep engine free from accumulation 
of grass, Jeaves, or excessive grease. Accumu- 
lation of these could result in fire. 

41. Never leave windup-type starter in 
charged position. 

42. Store gasoline in metal container ap- 
proved by Underwriters Laboratories or other 
recognized approving agency. Keep con- 
tainer in a cool, dry place, not In house or 
near heating facilities. 

43, Store mower in a cool, dry place when 
not in use. 

44. Keep mower and fuel container in 
locked storage if children might otherwise 
tamper with them. 

45. Remember always that maximum mow- 
er efficiency and safety can be expected only 
if mower is operated and maintained cor- 
rectly. - 

Final note: In every one of the many lawn- 
mower accidents we have read about, one or 
more of these rules were ylolated. 


Reflection From the Mirror: Tax Aid 
for Parents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, since I in- 
troduced H.R. 11314 my office has re- 
ceived a constant flow of favorable com- 
ments from Sacramento, Calif., to Sen- 
ator Street, Brooklyn. This bill has two 
main objectives: First, it would increase 
the presently inequitable $600 basic de- 
duction for a dependent to a higher fig- 
ure proportionate to the age and there- 
fore to the needs of the dependent. 
Second, it would allow educational ex- 
penses incurred by the taxpayer up to 
an annual figure of $1,400. 

For the past month, I have been en- 
gaged in polling residents of the Brook- 
lyn area who have responded most ac- 
tively. A preliminary analysis of the 
first 2,000 replies indicates that while 
Brooklyn residents may divide closely 
on some questions, the demand for re- 
lief from the educational burden of the 
taxpayer is overwhelming. The actual 
count—to accord realistic deductions for 
educational expense—is as follows: 1,771 


are in favor of H.R. 11314; 151 are 


against. 

I believe it makes good sense to give 
the people what they want in a demo- 
cratic form of government. Of course 
it would mean that the Government it- 
self would have to get along on less. 
However, if I read my mail correctly the 
consensus of the people seems to be that 
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we can get along with less government 
and more individual freedom. 

I believe the editorial in the New York 
Mirror of May 31 concerning tax incen- 
tives to be a cogent observation on how 
to get more and better education with 
a minimum of control and interference. 

Under permission granted, I insert the 
article at this point: 

POLITICAL Tax BREAK 


The high cost of getting elected has been 
under study by a bipartisan committee. 
President Kennedy, following closely the 
group's recommendations, asked Congress 
for new legislation. 

The key provision sought is twofold: first, 
& small contributor would get a tax credit of 
50 percent up to a maximum of $10 (he 
would have to contribute 620 to get the $10 
credit); and, second, a larger contributor 
could subtract the full amount of his con- 
tribution, up to $750, from his gross income. 

The contention is that such incentives 
would broaden the base of political contri- 
butions. 

They would make candidates less depend- 
ent on large donations from special inter- 
ests that might come around for favors later, 
a la Billie Sol Estes. 

Provisionally, the idea seems good to us. 
It Just might make it easier for the average 
guy, as opposed to the multimillionaire, to 
seek public service. 

While we are discussing tax incentives for 
worthy causes, what about a collegiate tax 
break—for hard-pressed moms and dads who 
face the prospect of higher education for 
their children at a total cost (minimum) of 
$10,000 per child? 

Of course, this would eliminate the neces- 
sity for some multimillions of Federal aid 
to education and also would require fewer 
bureaucrats to handle those millions. 

We know, and are never allowed to for- 
get, nor should we be, that higher educa- 
tion is the key to our national progress and 
defense, 

More of our gifted youngsters should be 
able to go to college; more of their parents 
should have tax consideration to that end, 
It’s so simple. Maybe that's the trouble. 
Maybe it's too simple. 


Medicare Meditation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, it 
is always encouraging to see young peo- 
ple take an active interest in questions 
of vital importance to our country. A 
17-year-old constituent of mine, Tommy 
Patterson, of Greenville, S. C., has com- 
bined this interest with a promising tal- 
ent and a very good sense of humor. He 
has written a poem entitled, “Medicare 
Meditation,” in which he does a very 
good job of pointing out some of the 
fallacies behind the proposal for medical 
care for the aged within the framework 
of social security. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this poem be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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MEDICARE MEDITATION 


Dear sirs, your endeavor is certainly fair 

To see that our old folks are given their 
care; 

The problem, of course, is the method you 


seek, p 

And the brains that concocted it must have 
been wesk. 

To aid those in need is undoubtedly right, 

But to help those who need no help isn't 
too bright. = 

And if usual Federal methods were used, 

The old folks would soon become very con- 
fused. 

The facts, on research, are irrevocable; 

A billion-buck debt is inevitable! 

(King-Anderson advocates should have this 
news— 


It’s not Papa Joe’s dough, it’s mine they 
would use!) 

Besides, what needs medicare most (some 
begrudge it), 


Is the illness afflicting the Federal budget. 
So concerning my old folks, give ear to my 
lea, 


Pp 
Leaye their care to insurance, my doctor, 
and me, 
—TOMMY PATTERSON. 


Protecting Shoe Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Daily Evening Item on May 
25, 1962: 

PROTECTING SHOE INDUSTRY 


Greater Lynn shoe manufacturers have 
much at stake in having Congress adopt 3 
amendments to H.R. 9900, the Trade Expans- 
sion Act of 1962. 

The three amendments protect the in- 
dustry by: (1) giving the President broader 
powers to negotiate tariffs and import 
quotas; (2) retains the escape clause which 
would allow the U.S. Tariff Commission, up- 
on request, to investigate, make a finding 
and advise the President of measures nec- 
essary to meet injury or threat of injury 
from foreign imports; and (3) retains the 
peril-point clause which requires findings 
by the Tarif Commission. These findings 
are then given to the President before he 
enters into trade agreement negotiations. 

As H.R. 9900 now stands, the President has 
the power to reduce tariffs and import 
quotas, but not increase them where nec- 
essary. The bill also eliminated the escape 
clause and peril-point clause. 

These are important because in 5 years 
leather shoe imports into the United States 
have risen 471 percent. In 1961 shoe im- 
ports totaled 37,800,000 pairs, equal to 6.1 
percent of domestic production. For the 
first quarter of 1962 shoe imports increased 
84 percent over the comparable period of 
1961. This equals 8.1 percent of domestic 
production. With greatly reduced tariffs or 
no tariffs at all as well as no import quota, 
there is nothing to stop shoe imports from 
jumping more and more each year. 

Here is what Lynn and other American 
shoe manufacturers are up against: Japan 
pays its shoe workers, including fringe bene- 
fits, 32 cents an hour; Italy, 45 cents; the 
Netherlands, 57 cents; Belgium, 69 cents; 
West Germany, 83 cents; France, 94 cents, 
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In the United States, the average hourly 
rate, including fringe benefits, is $1.95. 

Every shoe manufacturer and every shoe 
worker in Lynn should write his Senator 
and Congressman to make sure that proper 
safeguards are thrown around the industry 
before further ruinous competition makes 
its inroads. 


Excerpts From Platform of the National 
Federation of College Young Democrats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE - 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, in 
America today we are witnessing a re- 
awakening of student political opinion. 
Those of my colleagues who recently 
have had the pleasure of speaking on 
college campuses will probably agree with 
my observation. 

In December of 1959, in Toledo, Ohio, 
at the Young Democratic Clubs of Amer- 
ica convention, a group of college stu- 
dents representing over 150 college 
young Democratic clubs formed the 
Democratic National Student Federa- 
tion. In 1961, the name of the group 
was changed to the National Federation 
of College Young Democrats. With the 
change of its name, the group passed 
into a new era; and today, with chapters 
in over 500 colleges, and with a member- 
ship exceeding 72,000, it stands as the 
voice of the Democratic Party on many 
a college campus. 

In December of 1961, the NFCYD held 
its second convention, in Miami Beach; 
and it adopted its first platform. At that 
convention, it elected as its national 
chairman a dental student from the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo—Carl Gerard. I take 
particular interest in its selection of the 
national vice chairman, D. Bruce Shine, 
a second-year law student at Vanderbilt 
University, at Nashville, Tenn. He is 23 
years of age; and last year he served on 
my staff here in Washington. Bruce has 
served either as vice chairman or as a 
member of the national executive com- 
mittee since the group’s founding in 1959. 

Members of the national executive 
committee include Brian Anderson of the 
University of Illinois, at Chicago; Betty 
Binder, a graduate student at Columbia 
University; Paul DePrez, at Princeton 
University; Barney Frank and Edwin 
Martin, both at Harvard University; 
David Hale, at the University of Arkan- 
sas; Ridley Thomas Lemon, at the Uni- 
versity of Indiana; Warren L. Nelson, 
at American University; Miss Jackie 
Rose, at the University of South Dakota; 
Richard Seidman, a law student at Yale 
University; and, since his election, Ron 
L. Garber, of Lakeland College, in Wis- 
consin, has resigned, and his seat has 
been filled by Ron Schierling, of Emporia 
State College, in Kansas. The group's 
executive secretary is Gene Theroux, a 
law student at Georgetown University. 

I ask unanimous consent that high- 
lights of the platform adopted by the 
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National Federation of College Young 
Democrats, adopted at its convention in 
December of 1961, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the platform were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
PLATFORM ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL FEDERA- 

TION OF COLLEGE YOUNG DEMOCRATS, MIAMI 

CONVENTION, DECEMBER 1961 

PREAMBLE 
We are citizens of the wealthiest country 


has never been equaled. 
of the general population is high and con- 
tinually rising. Yet a large minority of our 
citizens, and perhaps a majority of mankind, 
are prevented by economic and political pres- 
sures from achieving their potential, and all 
mankind is in danger of causing its own 
destruction. 

The task before us is to maintain and ex- 
tend our outstanding political liberty, eco- 
nomic success, and cultural development, 
while meeting the challenge of human un- 
happiness, alleviating the oppression of 
political tyranny, and countering the threat 
of annihilation. 

This program of action outlines our con- 
tribution to the task. The complex nature 
of alternative courses of action preclude suc- 
cess for oversimplified positions. 

We are proud that an American Democrat- 
ic President has initiated a program which 
begins to solve the fundamental probiems of 
society. Achieving a better society, a world 
with greater human happiness, and more 
deeply satisfying lives for men, we realize is 
an interminable but ever proceeding strug- 
gle. We have set ourselves to helping in the 
Way outlined In this program of action, and 
hope our contribution may be valuable. 

THE ADMINISTRATION RECORD 


The NFCYD expresses Its vigorous support 
for the record of the Kennedy administra- 
tion in the fleld of foreign policy. We wel- 
come such innovations as the Peace Corps, 
the Alliance for Progress, and the new 
Agency for Arms Control and Disarment as 
examples of the return of initiative to the 
conduct of American foreign policy, after an 
8-year hiatus deminated by sterile conserva- 
tism. 

We believe that the administration has 
fashioned appropriate responses to the chal- 
lenges facing America on the International 
scene. The realities of global politics may 
have shattered the belief in the possibility 
of instantaneous solutions for outstanding 
world problems. We do not concur with 
those who would hope to solve these prob- 
lems by the wave of the Presidential hand. 


DISARMAMENT 


NFCYD supports the goal of a reduction 
of armaments throughout the world, with 
particular reference to the nuclear and ther- 
monuclear weapons which threaten all of 
mankind with destruction. We believe that 
disarmament is in the interest of the United 
States, both because of the threat to hu- 
manity which can thereby be removed, and 
because of the positive opportunities for so- 
cial and economic advancement which a re- 
duction in our defense budget will present. 

However, we believe, in the present state of 
the world, with the aggressive intentions of 
the Sino-Soviet bloc threatening the free- 
dom of the non-Communist nations, that it 
is essential that any disarmament which oc- 
curs be on & multilateral basis, accompanied 
by inspection measures which offer a high 
degree of assurance of universal compliance. 

LATIN AMERICA 

The NFCYD expresses its deep satisfaction 
with the President's enunciation of the Alli- 
ance for Progress. We are particularly grati- 
fied by this bold step, as it comes in an area 
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where American policy over the past few 
years has been sorely lacking. The adminis- 
tration’s explicit recognition that social and 
economic reforms are necessary building 
blocks in any program for economic develop- 
ment, and its demonstrated intention to 
work for such reform, stand in welcome con- 
trast to our past policies in Latin America. 
We urge the Congress to give the President 
its full cooperation in the implementation of 
this program. 

We also believe that the approach repre- 
sented by the Alliance for Progress is the 
optimal way to combat the spread of Castro- 
ism. So far as Cuba itself is concerned, we 
believe that the administration should work 
through the Organization of American States 
in dealing with the threat to hemispheric 
security represented by the Castro regime, 
and that it should avoid unilateral interven- 
tions which can only exacerbate the prob- 
lem. Collective sanctions, of the type im- 
posed the undemocratic regime in 
the Dominican Republic, suggest the type of 
action which should be pursued against the 
Castro dictatorship. 

TRAVEL BAN 


One of the requirements of the pressent 
situation is the need for clearer under- 
standing of conditions in other countries, 
particularly in controversial areas. Thus 
while we recognize that the U.S. Government 
may not be able to adequately guarantee 
protection to its citizens, we feel that U.S. 
citizens should be permitted to travel any- 
where in the world. The Government should 
acquaint travelers with the potential dan- 
gers, but should not prohibit the travel as 
such. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


We heartily endorse the suggestion that 
the President be granted authority to nego- 
tiate tariff reductions as a means of keeping 
America abreast of the international eco- 
nomic developments represented by the 
growth of the European Common Market. 
We agree with the President that the way to 
aid domestic industries threatened by for- 
eign competition is by provision for retrain- 
ing, resettlement, or subsidies, and not by 
endangering our world trade position. 

Since America exports far more goods than 
it imports, the net effect of restrictive trade 
policies can only be to retard our own eco- 
nomic growth while the incongruity of such 
restrictive trade policies with our broad 
foreign policy are too obvious to require 
emphasis. 

DOMESTIC ECONOMIC POLICY 


We recognize four general areas of domestic 
economic policy in which immediate Gov- 
ernment action is required to preserve and 
extend economic democracy: 

1. Preservation of job security and the 
expansion of the standard of living. The 
Kennedy administration inherited an econ- 
omy where job security was deteriorating 
and where the growth in the standard of 
living as measured by the gross national pro- 
duction was declining. It is the declared 
policy of our Government, as enunciated 
by Congress in the Employment Act of 1946, 
to maintain “maximum employment, growth, 
and price stability." It was largely the 
Eisenhower administration's abdication of 
the responsibilities outlined In this act that 
lead to a deterioration in all three of these 
areas. 

We agree with President Kennedy that, 
under the present economic structure of the 
Nation, unemployment should not rise above 
4 percent, and that in the long run with 
measures specifically designed to combat the 
depressed area problem and with increased 
labor mobility, 3-percent unemployment Is 
a realistic goal. We are delighted that the 
President's program has brought about the 
first decline from the 6.8-percent unemploy- 
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ment we have experienced for the alarming 
period of 11 months. 

We also feel that a 314 percent annual 
growth rate is obtainable and desirable: In 
the long run this too should be raised, per- 
haps as high as 6 percent. The 3-percent 
goal is a basic minimum if the country is to 
provide a rising overall standard of living 
while raising minimal living standards and 
meeting our increased defense requirements 
and our foreign-aid obligations. 

2. The preservation of a sound environ- 
ment for operation of the market system: 
The American economy requires a steady and 
relatively high rate of growth to operate at 
maximum efficiency. Thus, success in this 
area Is closely related to the successful ful- 
fillment of targets for employment and for 
a rising standard of living. 

However, the healthy operation of a free 
market system is also dependent on a rela- 
tively stable price level. This does not nec- 
essarily mean absolute stability; some in- 
flation Is clearly compatible with and perhaps 
even a positive aid to the smooth operation 
of a market economy. But the balance-of- 
payments deficit and the gold outflow make 
inflation at this time particularly dangerous. 
It is therefore desirable to take direct meas- 
ures to counteract inflationary pressure. We 
support the measures taken by the Kennedy 
administration as outlined in the address of 
December 6 to the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

In connection with our general concern 
for growth and inflation, we are particularly 
enthusiastic about the President's tax pro- 
gram proposed in the last session of Congress 
and strongly urge its approval. Special tax 
concessions for investment are an important 
stimulus for growth and at the same time 
hasten increases in labor productivity thus 
relieving the inflationary pressure of wage 
increases. However, we are distressed by the 
President's failure to push for an end to 
the oil depletion allowance, a special-tax 
privilege which reduces revenues and makes 
tax concessions in areas that are positively 
stimulating to the economy more difficult to 
grant. 

3. The placing of a floor under the minimal 
standard of living below which no member 
of society can fall; This is an area in which 
the country has been particularly remiss. 
Considering the immense wealth of our Na- 
tion and the phenomenal level of our aver- 
age standard of living, which is the envy of 
the rest of the world, the deplorable state 
of the underprivileged portion of the society 
is a national disgrace. 

Efforts to alleviate this problem will be 
facilitated by measures aimed at unemploy- 
ment and growth, increases in labor mobility, 
job retraining for the technologically unem- 
ployed, area redevelopment, and recovery 
from the unemployment peaks of the reces- 
sion; but measures aimed specifically at this 
problem are required. 

The keystone of any program to provide 
minimal living standards is the minimum 
wage. The increased minimum wage and 
the expanded coverage passed in the last 
session of Congress are important steps in 
the right direction, but there are still many 
sectors of the economy uncovered by legis- 
lation, with wages considerably below mini- 
mal standards. Although we favor further 
increases in the minimum, we are more im- 


mediately concerned with extending cover- . 


age so as to eventually include all wages. 
EDUCATION 

This is a vital interest of the society, Be- 
cause of the increasing technological sophis- 
tication of the society, a steadily rising level 
of education will be required if we are to 
provide productive employment for the 
whole labor force. The growth goals we 
have outlined will require steady technolog- 
ical innovation which can only be under- 
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taken by well-trained and highly competent 
people. 

These increased requirements of the future 
must be met by an educational system that 
is understaffed and has insufficient facilities 
even measured against the educational re- 
quirements of today. We favor extensive 
Federal aid to public elementary and sec- 
ondary education, both to expand facilities 
and attract more and better teachers. We 
deplore the defeat of the education bill in 
the last session of Congress and strongly 
urge that it be passed in the coming year. 

We further call for an expanded program 
of Federal aid encompassing both loans and 
grants to institutions and to individual 
students. We believe that such a program 
can and should be justified by its general 
worth to the American society, rather than 
simply by its potential value to national 
defense. Finally, we express our firm hope 
that such aid will not be encumbered by 
such un-American devices as disclaimer af- 
fidavits and loyalty oaths. 


HEALTH CARE 


We deem it a basic humanitarian principle 
that no one should face illness, disability, or 
death because financial considerations pre- 
vent them from access to medical aid. In 
most of the industrialized and many rela- 
tively underdeveloped countries of the world 
this principle has been fulfilled through a 
system of socialized medicine. This solution 
has been avoided in the United States be- 
cause of our traditional reliance on private 
enterprise. So far, however, this has re- 
sulted in an inhumanitarian lack of atten- 
tion to the health of many members of the 
society. We do not believe that socialized 
medicine is necessary to correct this situa- 
tion, but we do believe that very definite 
steps on the part of the Government are. 

In the first place there exists a monopoly 
in control of the medical sector of the econ- 
omy of a kind which the American people 
have never tolerated in any other division of 
our society. This has often thwarted the 
establishment of a group practice, which 
was and still is one of the most promising 
solutions of the problem of low-cost medical 
care through private enterprise. The Fed- 
eral Government should not permit any or- 
ganization to hold up progress in this direc- 
tion, 

Inflation in the medical sectors of the 
economy have been greater than in any 
other sector. Part of this has been due to 
the insufficient number of doctors in the 
society, which has enabled existing doctors 
to raise medical fees. New medical schools 
have not been accredited in sufficient num- 
ber. The Federal Government should seek 
to alleviate this problem and should assume 
responsibility for the accreditation of new 
medical schools. 

Finally, Government-supported health in- 
surance is absolutely essential. This is espe- 
cially important for elder members of the 
population who can least afford medical 
eare and yet who need it most. Humani- 
tarian considerations dictate that medical 
insurance coverage eventually be extended 
to all members of the society; many of all 
ages cannot afford private Insurance. Such 
insurance programs should be automatic and 
compulsory, for the poorest members of the 
population, who need it most, are the least 
informed and generally the least likely to en- 
roll in a voluntary program. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


To bring about improvements in our pres- 
ent social security system we believe, (1) 
That every member of the society ought to 
be covered by social security; (2) that real 
social security benefits should be protected 
against inflation through an escalator clause; 
and (3) that social security benefits should 
rise as the general standard of living rises, 
either automatically or through some for- 
mula connected with wage increases, through 
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a national average productivity Increase in- 
dex, or through frequent amendment of the 
legislation. 

We favor amendments to existing legisla- 
tion toward accomplishing these ends of 
improving social security coverage for all our 
citizens. 

CIVIL RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES 

We are absolutely committed to the belief 
that every citizen has an equal right to the 
multitude of benefits which our democracy 
can bestow. We believe that every human 
being who has not violated his rights to the 
gifts of society, by crimes against its mem- 
bers, has the fundamental rights to inde- 
pendence of thought and action and to 
equality of opportunity to participate in the 
construction of our society and to share in 
its rewards. 

We are proud of the unprecedented suc- 
cess of the United States in achieving this 
goal of equal rights for all its citizens and 
believe that our success places upon us the 
greatest responsibility for efforts toward the 
total realization of this goal. 

We firmly believe in the fundamental 
equality of opportunity for all men and con- 
demn discriminations based on color, race, 
religion, and other artificial distinctions. We 
state our total support for the moral and 
legal principles of integration. 

We support all legal action to promote and 
insure integration with reasonable speed, and 
affirm the right of any individual to chal- 
lenge, in a peaceable manner, any law in 
order to test its constitutionality. 

We condemn on moral grounds the enforce- 
ment of any law in a discriminatory manner. 

We feel that persons who cannot morally 
tolerate segregation have the prerogative to 
take nonviolent direct action in protest, in 
order to change the attitude and situation 
in the community toward integration. The 
history of integration reflects an extremely 
slow process of legal change during which 
the evils of segregation continue to exist, 
We feel that the problem is basically one that 
concerns the community, and that meaning- 
ful change must come from within as well 
as from external legal action. These engag- 
ing in nonviolent direct action must recog- 
nize their responsibility for these actions, 
and must be prepared to suffer penalties 
under existing law, that equality may be 
achieved. 

We support the work of the Student Non- 
violent Coordinating Committee and join 
our efforts with the Southern Student Free- 
dom Fund to aid students involved in the 
sit-in movement. 

A college or university is the ideal place 
in which to listen, Judge, and question, in 
which to develop the new ideas which become 
new laws and policies. The inhibition of 
academic freedom by preventing students 
speaking on controversial subjects at univer- 
piece prevent student governments from 

on off-campus issues, or preventing 
the faculty from speaking out on any issue, 
is detrimental to the Nation by preventing 
the fullest exchange of ideas and informa- 
tion. 
GRANTING FULL SUFFERAGE TO THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 

We supported the successful campaign for 
ratification of the 23d amendment of the 
U.S. Constitution, granting the residents of 
Washington, D.C., the right to vote for Presi- 
dent and Vice President. 

But the residents of the District of Co- 
lumbla are still denied any voice in their own 
local government, which is galling in prin- 
ciple, and inefficient and arbitrary in prac- 
tice, since Congress cannot devote the time 
to local matters that a full-time elected leg - 
islature could give. 

We urge immediate passage of legislation 
granting government in local matters to the 
District of Columbia, 
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Our Crowded Hour of History 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following commence- 
ment address by Vice President LYNDON 
B. Jonnson at National Cathedral School 
for Girls, Washington National Cathe- 
dral, Washington, D.C., June 5, 1962: 

Our CROWDED HOUR or HISTORY 

I am thinking today, along with the rest 
of your parents, of the day you were born. 
It was just about the best day of our lives. 

Now, as we look into the faces of you 
lovely young women, we find that our war 
babies have grown up. Somehow they sur- 
vived colic and cod liver oll and, to our 
amazement and with our regret, they are 
all perched to leave the nest. 

I am thinking, too, of 17 or 18 years in 
between. You were born in the wake of 
World War II and into a world without roots. 
You emerge Into a world that is reaching 
for freedom on all fronts: in the heavens 
as well as around the globe. 

When Woodrow Wilson was still the presi- 
dent of Princeton University, he used to say 
that the first object of education must be 
to make the son as different from the father 
as could possibly be arranged. In the past, 
I liked that challenge, It seemed to me to 
place the proper emphasis on change and 
independence. 

But I began to revise my opinion as to- 
day's ceremonies grew steadily closer, Now 
I am sure that Woodrow Wilson was wrong. 
For I would like to believe that every gradu- 
ate today, in her heart, would not wish to 
be very different from her mother—or, I 
may add, from her father, also. At least 
you will allow all the mothers and fathers 
gathered here to cherish that hope. 

PROMISE OF FUTURE 

Your thoughts today are on the future. 
All of us join with you in the prayer that 
you will find the coming years rich in 
achievement and happiness. But for us, 
the past, in a curious way, has also merged 
with the present and given its promise to 
the future. For I imagine I am not alone, 
as I watch these ceremonies, in seeing not a 
gracious young lady but an unforgotten lit- 
tie girl miraculously changed into today's 
graduate. These memories, touched with 
the benediction of time, and sanctified by 
affection, are in all our hearts today, though 
they cannot find expression on our lips. 

No one knows better than your parents, 
of course, that you are not faultless master- 
pieces. That is why our debt of gratitude 
is so large to everyone in this school who 
helped you along the way to maturity, 

VALUES LEARNED 


The changes and chances of an unknown 
future will inevitably scatter the members 
of today’s graduating class to many far 
places. But the friendships formed here 
will transcend the distances of geography 
and survive the separations of time. To the 
end of your days the greeting of an old school 
friend will have a special meaning for you. 
The values learned in this school will be not 
only a discipline of character but an incen- 
tive to achievement. For that lesson, too, we 
are grateful. 

I have been thinking of the differences be- 
tween this school and the schools which I 
have seen in various parts of the world. In 
other lands young people are faced by the 
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burdens of poverty, the scourge of illiteracy, 

the bitterness of an aroused nationalism. 
They feel they are the trustees of their na- 
tional greatness, They think of themselves 
as the spokesmen for the silent and sub- 
merged people who have known cruel oppres- 
sion and even harsher neglect. In all these 
new lands, there is an impatient demand for 
social reform and economic growth. We 
should not be too surprised if this campaign 
sometimes leads to criticism of our country. 
Our motives will often be misunderstood and 
our policies denounced. But these tempo- 
rary explosions of irritation and anger must 
not obscure the community of interest which 
unites us in our devotion to freedom and 
peace. These nations have not emerged from 
their colonial perlod to embrace a Commu- 
nist servitude. They know they can be our 
friends, because we want allies, not satel- 
lites, We wish to Impose neither dogmas nor 
domination. We can differ with respect and 
cooperate with equality. The record shows 
that these achievements are beyond the 
reach of Moscow and Peiping. 


MANY WINNING FREEDOM 


Since 1945 almost as many people have won 
thetr freedom and independence as have been 
cast into new slavery by Communist power. 
Which group of nations will make the great- 
er progress in the next few years? There can 
be no more fateful question in world affairs. 

Not so long ago the answer seemed in 
doubt. That suspense has now ended. The 
verdict has been pronounced alike by events 
in the Communist world and in the free 
world. 

In Eastern Europe, freedom is a refugee 
and justice an outcast. Everywhere there is 
the wreckage of hope. In China the ancient 
cry of hunger and destitution fills a desolate 
land. In Cuba the bitterness of a revolution 
betrayed and a nation impoverished on a 
tragic scale mocks the false promises of a 
braggart dictator. Communist governments 
have aimed at armed power without giving 
prosperity to the state of freedom to the in- 
dividual. 

Turn now to the record of the free na- 
tions. There are blemishes on that record 
and many mistakes. But look at it in the 
generous perspectives of history. We have 
not been unworthy of the duties imposed 
on us by this challenge to freedom. The 
free nations of Western Europe are drawing 
together in a closer union of economic 
strength and political aspiration. In this 
enterprise they have the understanding and 
the support of the United States. 


SEEK PARTERNSHIP 


In Latin America, there Is a new stirring 
of economic progress, a new striving after 
socia] reform, a new march toward the hori- 
zons of hope. Whether in Asia or in Africa, 
in the Middle East or Latin America, the 
new and endangered nations want to be the 
partners of the free world. 

I have emphasized the significance of this 


struggle for two reasons. In the first place,. 


the contest will last for a long time. We 
can expect no easy victories. We must 
therefore prepare ourselves for a long cam- 

There can be no reprieve from re- 
sponsibility while the danger remains so 
urgent. 

My second point is a trifle more com- 
plicated. In the last few years we have 
witnessed, and sometimes suffered, the grow- 
ing pains of freedom. Some new govern- 
ments have coveted power without respon- 
stbility. They have not always been easy 
colleagues in the search for peace, nor 
trusted partners in the defense of freedom. 
But these mistakes will not be repeated in 
the long future as these nations become 
more experienced in the uses of responsi- 
bility. By the time you come to positions 
of influence and power, these countries will 
be of major and growing importance in world 
affairs. What is more, they will, in almost 
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all cases, be led by young men and women 
far more interested in the future than in 
the past. 

IMPORTANT ASSETS 

You will not always find it easy to agree 
with these young leaders, Differences of 
national background and occasional colli- 
sions of national interest will sometimes 
make it easier to breed a sense of friction 
than to produce a feeling of friendship. But 
I dare to believe that these differences will 
mark the casual exceptions rather than the 
enduring rule. I believe that most of these 
young leaders will find in you and in other 
young Americans a respect for their ideals, 
a hatred of oppression, a detachment from 
ancient dogmas, and a veritable passion for 
freedom. In these aspirations and ideals of 
young America I see new and important as- 
sets for peace. 

I expect you to take your full part in these 
great causes. Gone beyond recall, and be- 
yond regret, is the old evil tradition which 
set a spacious destiny before men and a 
shabby career before women. You can enter 
the most diverse careers now and make your 
way forward. 

We live amid falling taboos. In our own 
crowded little hour of history we have seen 
how the prejudice of religion no longer can 
bar the way to the White House. Some of 
you may live to see the day when the preju- 
dice of sex will no longer place the Presi- 
dency beyond the reach of a greatly gifted 
American lady. Long before then, I hope 
that you will see a woman member of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. In 
Congress and in our State legislatures we 
need more women to bring their sensitive ex- 
perience to the shaping of our decisions. 

YOUR PRESENCE FELT 


Our literature and all the arts would be 
shrunken and mediocre things without the 
support of women and the inspiration of 
their achievement. From industry to social 
welfare, from the laboratory to the class- 
room, from the hospital to the halls of gov- 
ernment, there is scarcely an area of Ameri- 
can life today that does not feel the touch 
of your presence or respond to the challenge 
of your interests. 

I do not wish to make the blunder of be- 
lieving that your success must be measured 
by the distinguished positions which you 
gain. Far more important than the glitter- 
ing prize which an individual has won for 
herself is the scale of values which permeates 
our whole society. It is here that all of you 
can take an essential part in resisting the 
oldest conspiracy known to mankind—the 
conspiracy of the second rate the 
first rate. You can help us to honor the 
neglected truth and to shun the popular 
error, no matter how well publicized. Above 
all, you can make hope, and not despair, the 
arbiter of our policies. = 

If our wisdom is equal to our strength, we 
can, for the first time in history, outlaw war 
and conquer poverty and vanquish igno- 
rance and tame disease. We can use the 
triumphs of science to glorify life and not 
to bring terror into a frightened world. Are 
not all these tasks worthy of your best 
efforts? 

STRENGTH IS SHIELD 


Upon our country has fallen the burden 
of leadership in this difficult period of world 
history. We did not covet this responsibility 
but we cannot quit it now without opening 
the gates to the tyrants. With all our faults 
and mistakes, we have certain great assets 
as a Nation as we make our stand for free- 
dom and peace. Every race in the world has 
been welcomed to our shores. We believe in 
unity but never in uniformity. We are toler- 
ant of everything except intolerance itself. 
We want every citizen, regardless of class or 
creed or color, to live in generous equality. 
We have a passion for peace but a still 
greater hatred of appeasement. We are 
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proud that the great and the powerful re- 
spect our strength; but we are thankful be- 
yond all expression that the unknown and 
the weak find in our strength the shield of 
their safety and the sanction of their peace. 
We welcome the scorn of the tyrant but we 
carry in our hearts the prayers of the poor. 
Our home in America can remain a fortress 
of freedom only so long as it also remains a 
temple of honor. 

And to you graduates I say: courage Is cer- 
tainly the master virtue, for without it, all 
other virtues are soon lost. Arm yourselves 
for the long journey with this majestic vir- 
tue of fortitude. Journey well and journey 
patiently, and look always at the far hori- 
zons. With courage as your companion and 
idealism as your guide, I know that all of 
you will travel through life with honor, and 
I trust, with overflowing success and happi- 
ness, 


Circumventing the Jones Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
on April 3 of this year I introduced S. 
3105, a bill which would give Pacific 
coast lumber manufacturers and other 
shippers an opportunity to compete on 
equal terms with Canadian mills which 
use foreign ships to deliver their prod- 
ucts to the east coast market. The Ca- 
nadians enjoy an advantage of $10 to 
$11 per thousand board feet in lumber 
shipments to the big eastern market be- 
cause our Jones Act requires use of do- 
mestie ships plying between U.S. ports. 

The problem has become so acute for 
mill operators in parts of Oregon and 
Washington that new schemes are being 
developed so logs from Pacific Northwest 
forests can be moved through Canadian 
ports, after being processed into lumber 
at Canadian mills. In this maneuver, 
Oregon and Washington lumber workers 
are the big losers. 

The method being used calls for the 
rafting of logs in Puget Sound harbors. 
Tugs then move the huge log rafts to 
Canadian mills where they are turned 
into green lumber and shipped on for- 
eign-owned vessels to Eastern ports, like 
Baltimore and New York. The Ameri- 
can log owners cannot be condemned for 
using this procedure. They must find 
ways to market their timber. 

It is quite clear to me, Mr. President, 
that the Jones Act has not only outlived 
its usefulness as means of fostering the 
U.S. maritime industry, but also results 
in circumvention of the ban on use of 
foreign ships in the U.S. intercoastal 
trade to the detriment of the U.S. forest 
products industry. 

The procedure being used to get 
around the Jones Act—and deprive 
American workers of employment—is 
described in a revealing article by Mr. 
Gerry Pratt, business editor of the 
Oregonian. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed with my remarks the Oregonian 
article of May 31, 1962, entitled “Tugs 
Head North With U,S. Timber.“ 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Maxrnc THE DOLLAR: Tucs Heap NortH WITH 
US, TIMBER 
(By Gerry Pratt) 

This week in the Puget Sound, Canadian 
tugboats are putting their towlines onto mil- 
lions of feet of U.S, timber for the long haul 
to hungry sawmills at Victoria and Vancou- 
ver, B.C, 

It will be only a matter of weeks before 
those same U.S. timbers will be coming back 
in the bottoms of international freighters 
as green lumber to squeeze U.S. mills out of 
the U.S. market. 

You can begin to understand some of the 
eries of anguish from the U.S. mill operators 
when you take the time to examine what is 
happening in the Puget Sound. 

Sale of the big rafts this week was made 
to Barnett Timber Products, a Canadian log 
broker who bought them for Canadian mills. 
The first lots were sold at Quilcene, Wash., 
for shipment to Plumper Bay Lumber Co., 
Victoria, B.C. In the deal were three rafts 
of No. 3 hemiock containing 479,070 feet, 
Scribner scale. 

The second sale was from Port Angeles, 
Wash., and was for delivery to an unknown 
Canadian mill represented by the log bro- 
ker. This contained nine rafts of No, 3 hem- 
lock or 1,010,430 feet of logs, Scribner. 


VANCOUVER MILL BUYS LOT 


A third sale of six rafts of hemlock con- 
tained 852,000 feet of timber and was shipped 
from Olympia to Anderson Brothers Lumber 
Co., Vancouver, B.C. 

Total shipment this week was 2,341,500 
feet Scribner, and there is evidence that this 
is merely the beginning of a big log ship- 
ping business to the Canadians, 

One of the major integrated operations 
in Washington, and one of the few compa- 
nies with huge timber holdings, is reliably 
reported to have recently made a sale of sev- 
eral million feet of freshly cut, Douglas fir 
logs to the Canadians for shipment in the 
next few weeks. 

The economics of the sales made and con- 
firmed so far are a standing indictment of 
U.S. Government regulations which U.S. mills 
assert are keeping them from their own 
markets. 

The Canadian mills are able to outbid U.S. 
milis for the logs with ease. The freshly 
cut Douglas fir logs are reported to have 
been sold to the Canadians at $7 a thousand 
above U.S. log market prices. 

JAPANESE FIRMS BOW OUT 

The hemlock logs sold the Canadians were 
originally put into the sound for marketing 
to the Japanese, whose dollar shortage has 
suddenly eased them from the U.S. log mar- 
ket. This spring, the hemlock, which sinks 
after too much time in the water, became 
toredo infested, or attacked by the marine 
borer that works into a hemlock log at the 
rate of a quarter of an inch a week. 

With the toredo damage, U.S. millowners 
figured there wasn't enough wood left in 
them to justify the log cost and expense of 
manufacturing. So enter the Canadians 
with a bid of $44 a thousand, r 

To this, they agreed to add the cost of re- 
rafting, boom chains, boom sticks, towing, 
and commission to the broker. The reraft- 
ing alone added $1.75 a thousand to the cost. 
By the time all factors had been figured in, 
including the 30 percent overrun on the US. 
Scribner scale and the exchange differ- 
ences, the Canadians will have laid out $42.41 
for the timber. Add to this the $18 a thous- 
and it cost them to manufacture lumber, and 
the lumber costs the Canadian mills 655.27 
American a thousand. 

But the price of this hemlock lumber in 
the U.S. east coast market is a mere $52.52 
plus shipping costs seemingly offering the 
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rasa a loss of $2.75 a thousand board 
eet, 


Now comes the Jones Act, the U.S. marl- 
time law that says U.S. mills must ship in 
U.S. vessels at a current rate of $36 a thous- 
and freight. So you add $36 a thousand 
freight cost to the east coast market price 
of $52:52 and you have the lumber selling 
there at $88.52. 

The Canadians tack the same freight cost 
on their lumber, but are free to hire inter- 
national shipping at $10 and 811 a thousand 
below the U.S. rate. They pocket the dif- 
ference. So even selling at a loss of $2.75, 
as they will with this hemlock, they still 
make the $10 freight profit, less the $2.75, 
thus have a net profit of roughly $7.25 for 
every thousand board feet they cut and ship 
from these U.S. logs. 


Log men say there are big operators in 
this region that are selling their good Doug- 
las fir logs to the Canadians now and picking 
up the cheaper hemlock species themselves 
for pulp logs. There is reported to be some 
15 million feet of onetime United States Ply- 
wood logs sold to a Japanese log broker, now 
undelivered in the Columbia River, plus 
some substantial amounts of U.S. broker- 
owned logs In the Puget Sound ready for 
more of this dealing. 

There is a chance some of the details on 
this trading will come out at the Senate 
lumber hearings in Portland Monday. The 
President has directed, among other things, 
that the Government probe the logs-to-Japan 
situation. And if they follow the trail long 
enough it may lead them to Canada. 


Annual Memorial Day Parade and Serv- 
ices of the Memorial Day Association, 
Malvern, Pa., Sunday, June 3, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, June 3, 1962, at 2 p.m., the Mal- 
vern, Pa., Memorial Day Association 
held its annual Memorial Day parade and 
services. 


The colorful parade was participated 
in by the local posts of the American 
Legion and the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
together with their auxiliaries and other 
civic organizations, including Boy and 
Girl Scouts and units from the police 
and fire departments and local schools. 
The parade passed threugh the commu- 
nity of Malvern and terminated at the 
historical Paoli Massacre Grounds 
where the services were held and at 
which time I delivered the following ad- 
dress: 

ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. VAN 
ZANDT, MEMBER or CONGRESS, 201TH Dis- 
TRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE MEMORIAL 
Day Services Sponsorep BY V.F.W. AND 
AMERICAN LEGION Posts AT MALVERN, Pa, 
JUNE 3, 1962 
It is always s pleasure to visit Chester 

County, and particularly rewarding to come 

to Malvern and Paoli, where tradition is re- 

tained in all the raw splendor it deserves. 

The Paoli Memorial Ground is a perfect 

case in point for was it not here that the 

American cause was disastrously defeated 

in the fall of 1777? And was it not follow- 

ing this defeat that the patriot forces ral- 
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led to wrest the torch of victory from the 
hands of the enemy? 

How fitting a site for Memorial Day serv- 
ices in a period like the present. 

In tribute to factual tradition, as op- 
posed to fanciful glorification, we have dedi- 
cated these grounds—the scene of American 
disaster—in honor of those who gave their 
lives in behalf of the dream we are living 
out today, a dream of freedom, which has 
served to inspire the freedom-loving people 
of the world wherever they reside. 

Yes, we lost a battle at Paoli, and we lost 
it badly. The American commander in that 
instance was Gen, Anthony Wayne, a hero 
of many victories. 

“Mad Anthony” Wayne, they call him, 
“mad” as a bull when engaged in battle, and 
generally as clever as a fox. On this occasion, 
however, Wayne was matched by British 
cleverness and overmatched in the matter of 
ruthlessness. 

In September 1777, British troops invaded 
Pennsylvania, with Philadelphia, the Conti- 
nental Capital, as their objective. The inva- 
sion culminated in the historic Battle of 
the Brandywine on September 11, in which 
the Americans suffered a decisive defeat. 

Philadelphia was thrown into panic. Tor- 
ies remained in the city while patriots fied. 
Congress adjourned on September 18 to meet 
in Lancaster for 1 day and then to hurry off 
again beyond the Susquehanna, to York, 
which remained the seat of Government dur- 
ing the British occupation of Philadelphia. 
It was at York that the Congress approved 
the Articles of Confederation, the first Amer- 
ican Constitution. 

In the process of advancing on Philadel- 
phia the British were advised that General 
Wayne was in their path, encamped at Paoll. 

A special force was therefore dispatched 
to knock out Wayne and clear the way to 
Philadelphia. 

Wayne was truly surprised in what was 
to be known as the “Paoli massacre,” be- 
cause of the ruthlessness of the British in 
using the bayonet and their refusal to give 
quarter. Three hundred Americans were lost 
in the encounter, and 6 days later Philadel- 
phia was seized. 

The story was not over, of course, for the 
story of American military endeavor is yet 
to be closed on a disastrous note. 

Wayne survived the Paoli massacre to clear 
his name of negligence before a court-mar- 
tial board, which acquitted him “with the 
highest honor.“ From that point forward, 
however, the memory of the massacre was 
to burn like a flame in the mind of General 
Wayne, to the considerable discomfiture of 
the British. 

In the latter part of June 1778 Sir Henry 
Clinton evacuated Philadelphia and marched 
for New York. 

At Monmouth, N.J., he was attacked by 
Washington and when the crack British 
guards—the flower of Clinton’s army—cut 
loose with a counterattack Wayne repulsed 
them with the bayonet—at considerable 
British expense, 

In July 1779, Wayne was sent against Stony 
Point, N.., an almost impregnable fort 
standing out on a high rock near the west 
bank of the Hudson River. The British con- 
trol of Stony Point was regarded as a threat 
to the American position at West Point and 
Wayne was directed to reduce or seize the 
garrison there if possible. 

Three columns of patriots waded waist 
deep through a flooded marsh with Wayne 
at their front urging them on. In the end 
the entire British command surrendered and 
Wayne emerged the victor. 

It was the brightest moment of his lus- 
trous career. The capture of Stony Point, 
followed by clemency for the defeated, 
sparked the morale of American troops and 
civilians throughout the country. Messages 
of congratulations and rejoicing flooded 
Congress and Wayne was personally con- 
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gratulated by Washington and Lafayette as 
well as being honored by s 

In the final phase of the war he went 
south to help destroy the last remnants of 
British resistance. 

It has often been written that Wayne was 
fired by his victory at Stony Point and that 
his subsequent victories appeared to stem 
from the outcome of that battle. I am not 
so sure, however. 

It has often occurred to me that he well 
may have risen to greatness in consequence 
of the defeat he suffered at Paoli. For—in 
truth—there is nothing so determined as 
an American who has almost seen the cause 
of freedom slip from his grasp. 

This was what happened to General Wayne 
at Paoll, and from that point forward he 
Was unstoppable, 

The rule applied to General Wayne can also 
be applied to every American military hero 
in our history. None have been infallible, 
but all have been determined and relentless 
in the fight for American principles. 

Consider the case of Washington, who fled 
before the British at Long Island, retreated 
across New Jersey and crossed the Delaware, 
going south without a hope of victory. 

He, too, turned at bay to recross the Dela- 
ware and crush the British in a mighty 
counterattack. 

Or consider Nathaniel Greene, the remark- 
able American general who routed the Brit- 
ish in the South. 

Greene was a scholarly man who carried a 
book of military tactics under his arm on all 
occasions. He was also a cautious man who 
retreated more often perhaps than any Amer- 
ican general in history. But whenever the 
enemy caught up with him he made up for 
his retreats with the wildest brand of fight- 
ing imaginable. 

In the end Greene not only secured the 
Southern States to the American cause but 
‘utterly routed the British, who recalled 
him as & giant in battle. 

Our armies also were given to retreating 
in the War of 1812. But there again the 
American sense of liberty could stand just 
so much of defeat, and when the Americans 
turned to meet the pursuer, on American 
soll, the counterattack was devastating and 
the pursuers became the pursued. 

We have had our dark days in almost every 
instance of American combat, and few Amer- 
ican military heroes have gone unscathed. 

Gen. Robert E. Lee was so badly battered 
in the West Virginia campaign of 1861 that 
there seemed little likelihood of his ever re- 
ceiving another command. 

He got his second chance, however, and 
burned his name across the pages of Ameri- 
can history in such a way as to establish 
himself as one of the greatest military gen- 
luses of all times. 

Gen. Ulysses S. Grant was also badly han- 
dled in the Battle of Shiloh, so badly, in fact, 
that he was temporarily relieved of com- 
mand. But Grant, too, came back to best the 
Confederate magician, General Lee, in the 
final phase of the Civil War. 

So it has gone throughout our history up 
to and including the recent Korean conflict. 

In that encounter, you will recall, we 
twice were turned and twice were driven to 
the sea only to hammer our way back with 
the most brilliant display of courage in 
recent military history. 

The story of the American refusal to sur- 
render is as familiar to all of us as the 
back of our own hands. It is therefore not 
presumptuous on our part, I believe, to as- 
sume that we can hammer our way back in 
another mighty struggle wherein we have 
yet to taste victory. 

By this I refer to the struggle for universal 
peace In which the free world has been 
mightily engaged since the first moment the 
United States proclaimed herself the original 
freedom-loving Nation of recent times. 

Peace is the logical goal, or one of the 
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logical goals, of democracy to the same ex- 
tent that war is the logical outgrowth of 
tyranny. 

The tyrant antagonizes and therefore ex- 
pects to engage in war with those he has 
antagonized, The lover of freedom for all 
nations knows no such purpose, however, 
and seeks no such result. In all of history 
mankind has been plagued by the bullying, 
blatant, boastful manner of the tyrant. 

In consequence of this the freedom-loving 
people of the world have been required to 
go out, time and again, with weapons in 
hand, to check the march of those who 
would crush them in the name of force, and 
force alone. 

When first the cause of democracy secured 
a foothold in the councils of government 
it was made clear to all that there would be 
a strenuous effort made to avert future 
bloodshed. Yet that was not enough to 
change the trend of history. 

Why? Because the bullying, blustering 
tyrants of the earth have continued to 
march and the freedom-loving peoples have 
been required to countermarch in the effort 
to protect their liberty and freedom. 

It is all very discouraging, but by no means 
hopeless, notwithstanding the presence in 
the world today of Soviet Russia and her 
sword-rattling minions and satellites, 

As of this moment we stand confronted 
with the picture of a world comprising two 
armed camps: One, containing the snarling, 
Slashing exponents of communism; the 
other, the firm, determined practitioners of 
American ideals. 

There are those who say that the two 
camps must ultimately come to blows and I 
would not be one to rule out the possibility 
of such a disastrous result. 

Certainly, if they seek to force us to our 
knees, they will find themselves engulfed in 
a conflict of terrible proportions. 

On the other hand the possibility exists 
that at least the free nations of the world 
have made their point in the everlasting 
struggle with those who wish to rule by 
force. 

For never before in history have the peace- 
loving nations of the world possessed the 
power to annihilate an aggressor with one 
punch—the nuclear punch—which every 
prospective aggressor knows to be in exist- 
ence today. 

There is one thing that everybody knows 
about an aggressor and that is the fact that 
he prefers to win without gambling and is 
decidedly reluctant to engage in battle at 
all, if the odds are against success, 

Well, the odds of the nuclear age are not 
only against military success, but over- 
whelmingly against it. 

For that reason the major Communist 
powers of the earth are required, at this 
point, to talk in terms of economic victory 
as opposed to military victory. 

Here, again, they find themselves defeated 
from the start by the healthier capitalist 
economy, and so long as they choose to fight 
it out in the field of economics they will be 
able to accomplish very little. 

In this respect a familiar story appears on 
the verge of being told once more. 

At the close of World War II the Com- 
munist forces rushed to the forefront, cap- 
tured several countries, and drove us back 
in dismay. 

We are rallying, however, in typical Ameri- 
can fashion and there is an excellent possil- 
bility of victory in the foreseeable future. 

In the manner of Mad Anthony Wayne the 
American economy has shown the ability to 
reassert itself, in the wake of a serious 
assault, and is ready once again for battle 
with an enemy who sought for the quick 
victory, and fears the outcome of a long and 
drawn-out struggle. 

How is it all to end? 

Unfortunately, I am no prophet. 
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I only know that the faith that has 
brought us through to victory so often in 
the past is certain to bring us through again 
to victory in the current struggle for a 
peaceful world. 

That, as I see it, is the message of Mem- 
orial Day, 1962. 


Trade Expansion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include a letter I re- 
ceived this morning from Mr. A. C. 
Ackerman, a constituent of mine from 
Saratoga Springs, N-Y. Prior to his re- 
cent retirement, Mr. Ackerman was one 
of the outstanding knit glove manufac- 
turers in New York State and he speaks 
with considerable authority on the re- 
lentless pressure the import competition 
has exerted on the glove industry in the 
past few years. 

I am pleased to call Mr. Ackerman's 
letter to the attention of my colleagues 
as I feel his comments on the Trade Ex- 
pansion bill can be readily applied to 
many American industries which have 
been seriously weakened by rapidly in- 
creasing low-wage imports and rapidly 
decreasing exports. 

The letter follows: 

Saratoca SPRINGS, N. T., 
June 4, 1962. 


Hon. CARLETON J. KING, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CARLETON: I am advised that the 
Ways and Means Committee is reporting 
out a “clean bill" substitute for H.R. 9900, 
the bill. While the substi- 
tute is undoubtedly an improvement over 
the original bill, what I have been able to 
learn of it leads me to conclude that it still 
carries the likelihood of injury and unem- 
ployment to many American industries, 

You are familiar with the knit glove in- 
dustry in your area. I have spent a business 
lifetime in this industry and have seen it 
wither away due to the inroads of foreign 
goods made abroad at wages from a third 
down to one-tenth of those our New York 
State workers received. Eight companies 
that once flourished in the Ballston Spa, 
Gloversville, and Albany areas are no longer 
in business. In fact, across the country, 
Only 12 companies remain of 45 formerly in 
business, and at least two of that dozen have 
shifted their operations to Puerto Rico where 
the labor rates are lower and keep them 
competitive with foreign producers. 

The trade expansion bill is being repre- 
sented as a means whereby our export indus- 
tries can sell more goods abroad. In return 
Our Government will allow heavier inroads 
of foreign goods and will subsidize the in- 
dustries and their workers injured by the 
flood, until they can get into other lines of 
business. 

Our industry experience indicates that this 
Program is unlikely to work out satisfac- 
torily. Most of the workers let out of our 
Upstate New York companies had to go out- 
side of their communities if they wanted 
Work, and this created distress in the local- 
ities where they sought jobs. Others simply 
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moved in with relatives, not wanting to leave 
a community where they had spent their 
lives. 

The basic trouble with trying to force ex- 
ports is that in so many lines we simply are 
not competitive. One American company 
after another has gone abroad to produce in 
order to remain competitive in world 
markets. 

We tend to forget that the original pur- 
pose of our tariff program was to protect 
the American worker and his standard of 
living. The accusation is sometimes made 
that tariffs protect inefficient industries, I 
can assure you that our industry was highly 
efficient in the technological sense. What 
the tariff did for us, until it was cut, was 
to permit us to compete fairly with foreign 
goods and at the same time to pay our 
workers the American level of wages. 

Iam afraid we will destroy more American 
industries and jobs without any net gain 
of new ones. This is no time to meddle with 
our production base. We could start a 
disastrous downward spiral. 

Today's safeguards for industry, such as 
the peril point and escape clause provisions 
of our laws, have not been administered in 
the spirit Congress intended. They could be 
made to work. I hope that, instead of the 
new “injure and subsidize’ provisions of the 
trade expansion bill, Congress will try to 
put some teeth in the safeguards we already 
have. 

Yours truly, 
AL ACKERMAN, 


The Steel Price Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


— OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
published in the McMinnville, Tenn., 
Southern Standard. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: : 

JFK.: Man or STEEL 

History is likely to record as President 
John F. Kennedy’s most memorable domes- 
tic economic triumph the victory over Big 
Steel. More than that, this victory is likely 
to be a turning point in the mational con- 
science and in industry itself. 

The consequences of Roger Biough's H- 
fated move to raise steel prices, contrary to 
the Nation’s best interest, and contrary to 
the spirit of the negotiations between the 
steel industry and labor in recent weeks and 
months, was a momentous one, and reflected 
an amazing of unawareness of the 
mood of both the people and the Govern- 
ment. 

It was the worst possible advertisement 
for the free enterprise system, which we 
cherish and seek to preserve. It was a dam- 
aging blow against all who oppose tighter 
Government regulations of essential indus- 
try and services. In short, it turned the 
people against big, jointly acting corporations 
in this vital industry. 

But it greatly strengthend the President's 
hand with the people. It greatly enhanced 
his chances of reelection. And it seems to 
finally establish, beyond further doubt, that 
the Government—representing the con- 
sumer-public and the public’s Interests in 
the field of security—will act as a third 
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party in labor-management negotiations of 
major consequence. 

The case of Big Steel versus the American 
people, just won, thus is an epoch one, end- 
ing an era, popularizing a President and 
discrediting an industry. 


Federal Salary Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
continuing problems in maintaining a 
capable corps of civil servants is the 
ability of private industry to pay sig- 
nificantly higher salaries to those in 
comparable supervisory positions. Ac- 
cordingly, any pay reform bill should 
have as its main objective the closing 
of this salary gap, thereby enabling the 
Government to attract and retain top 
caliber personnel at the executive level. 
The National Civil Service League, in a 
letter addressed to President Kennedy, 
presents the case for strengthening the 
top career ranks in a very convincing. 
fashion, and I would like to share its 
contents with my colleagues in the Con- 
gress by including it in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, 

The letter follows: 

New Tonk, N. V., 
April 18, 1962. 


The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

MR. PRESIDENT: On behalf of the National 
Civil Service League, we commend the per- 
ceptive leadership embodied in your recent 
proposal to the Congress on “Reform. of 
Federal Statutory Salary Systems.” The 
board of directors of the league strongly 
endorses this proposal, as now incorporated 
in HR. 10480. If enacted, the proposed plan 
would, in our judgment, represent the most 
striking advance in statutory provisions gov- 
erning Federal pay since the enactment of 
the first classification act in 1923. 

We recognize that 1962 is a crucial year 
regarding Federal salary policy. Pay re- 
form, in accordance with your p 
would (1) strengthen career incentives, (2) 
initiate the concept of Federal-private enter- 
prise salary comparability as a continuing 
principle of Federal salary policy, and (3) 
make significant strides in the direction of 
a continuing program of executive initiative. 
We consider it imperative that the central 
purpose of your executive compensation pro- 
posal be approved this year in recognition 
of the appropriate role of executive leader- 
ship in personnel management. We also 
wish to go on record as expressing our con- 
viction that the top compensation levels 
incorporated in your plan represent the 
minimum requisite to attracting and re- 
taining administrative and professional 
talent of the capacity and stature 
for preserving our position of world leader- 
ship, This means that the excessive leveling 
factors which in other years have served to 
compress the Federal salary structure must 
be avoided in any future legislation. 

In view of the transcendent 
of the salary issue and its relation to total 
personnel policy, we urge the administration 
to continue vigorously and aggressively to 
bring the matter into clearer public and 
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congressional understanding. We believe 
that each member of your administration 
should fully appreciate and reflect the 
President's concern on this issue. We hope 
that plans are maturing which will include 
personal appearances by the leaders of vital 
Federal programs so that the Congress will 
understand more clearly the critical impor- 
tance of a sound and equitable pay plan to 
essential national programs. 

We understand that special treatment of 
distinct employee groups at various classifi- 
cation levels is being urged on the Congress 
at this time when general compensation is 
under consideration. In the perspective of 
a record extending over 80 years of support- 
ing progressive efforts to improve the status 
of all levels of public seryice, the league 
declares unequivocably that the paramount 
need of our times in the Federal service is 
the strengthening of the top career ranks. 
This can best be achieved by adhering to 
the principle of comparability, hereby estab- 
lishing a salary pattern more commensurate 
with relative weight of responsibility and 
assuring the compensation standards re- 
quired to maintain effective leadership, We 
would deplore any legislation that merely 
perpetuates present inadequate differentials. 
All key career groups are included in your 
plan, and therefore separate actions for spe- 
cial groups would be inappropriate, inequi- 
table, and unnecessary. 

Our purpose in writing this letter is to 
offer our warm and unfailing support of 
what you are doing to bring this important 
issue to the American public. We wish to 
cooperate in any way possible, and shall be 
ready to discuss any aspect of the matter 
with you or any member of your adminis- 
tration. In the meantime, we intend to ex- 
press our willingness to present the views 
of the league on H.R. 10480 before appro- 
priate committees of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. 

Sincerely yours, 
NICHOLAS KELLEY, 
President. 
BERNARD L. GLADIEUX, 
Chairman. 


= School Lunch Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5,1962 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise today to applaud and vigorously ap- 
prove the school lunch program bill now 
being entertained by Congress. 

The youth of our country, as every- 
body knows, are the true wealth of our 
country. It is our duty to aid and nur- 
ture them in every way possible toward 
the day when, as adults, they will as- 
sume the responsibility of being the ad- 
ministrators of the world. 

Toward this end, the school lunch 
program, is playing no small part. With 
its design to provide nourishment to our 
children, while they are attending school, 
it is clearly nothing but beneficial. 

Any manner in which we assist our 
schools can bring only reward in the 
form of well-informed citizens emanat- 
ing from them. Therefore Mr. Speaker, 
once again I wish to express, for the 
record, my hearty approval and support 
for this worthy bill, I urge my col- 
leagues to vote for and pass it into law. 
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Help for the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the progress of the private sector of 
our economy in meeting the needs of 
our people has been the foundation of 
America's greatness. The Government, 
traditionally and properly, has held an 
ancillary role in this process. 

The progress of which I speak is no 
more dramatically shown than in the 
steps which have been taken to help 
our senior citizens meet the costs of their 
illnesses. An excellent example of 
progress in the private sector, with the 
Government playing a supporting role, 
came in the enactment of enabling legis- 
lation in Connecticut and New York for 
the 65“ programs and the followup of 
this legislation with the implementation 
of intercompany cooperation to provide 
health insurance to senior citizens at a 
reasonable cost. 

Other States are considering this pro- 
gram, and the New York Journal of 
Commerce in its May 4 issue printed an 
article noting that enabling legislation 
had been passed by the Massachusetts 
Legislature and signed by Gov. John 
Volpe, while the programs in Connecti- 
cut, New York, and Mississippi were 
being implemented. I should like to 
place this article in the Record to help 
bring to the people the record of accom- 
plishment of the private sector of our 
economy in meeting the needs of our 
society. 

The article follows: 

In THe STATE LEGISLATURES! Over-65 Bru 
BECOMES MASSACHUSETTS Law 

Boston.—The Massachusetts-65 program 
has been signed into law by Gov. John A. 
Volpe. The measure will permit the insur- 
ance industry to issue group health insur- 
ance on a husband and wife basis to Massa- 
chusetts residents aged 65 years and over. 

The new law, which makes it possible to 
provide senior citizens of the Bay State with 
a voluntary, low-cost health insurance plan 
for financing medical care, closely follows a 
similar plan first established in Connecticut. 
There, insurance carriers have found that 
through combined action they can meet the 
health insurance requirements of men and 
women in this age bracket. 

A number of insurers are already covering 
an increasing number of persons age 65 and 
over with voluntary health Insurance, either 
on an individual basis or through continua- 
tion of group coverage beyond the normal 
retirement age. 

NEW PROTECTION 

Under the new law, companies will be al- 
lowed to combine their resources in develop- 
ing new forms of protection for senior citi- 
zens, possibly including catastrophe cover- 
age. 

Massachusetts now joins Connecticut, New 
York, and Mississippi in being among the 
first to authorize this type of pooled action. 

A steering committee has been formed by 
10 life and casualty Insurers to initiate the 
Massachusetts program. 


June 5 
Oklahoma Doctors Volunteer in Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. EDMONDSON, Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently a Presbyterian Church and a 
group of medical doctors in Tulsa, Okla., 
launched a highly commendable pro- 
gram of people-to-people aid in the 
continuing fight against disease and de- 
plorable health conditions in underde- 
veloped parts of the world. 

Sponsored by the First Presbyterian 
Church of Tulsa, already 11 medical 
specialists from that church's congrega- 
tion have volunteered their services as 
medical missionaries. 

The idea to inaugurate the program 
in Tulsa was initiated by Dr. C. S. Lewis, 
Jr., a Tulsa heart specialist, and Dr. 
Bryant M. Kirkland, senior minister at 
the First Presbyterian Church. Soon 
they coined the name “Doctors in Asia 
Program,” and interest in making the 
project a success was shown by the en- 
tire congregation. 

The 11 volunteers—each a specialist 
in his own chosen field of medicine—do- 
nated their time, talents, knowledge, and 
Christian spirit for a 6 weeks’ tenure in 
the Miraj, India, area. So far, four of 
these Tulsa doctors have completed their 
6 weeks’ tour in Miraj and their work 
there has been outstanding as an exam- 
ple of what individual Americans can do 
in these crucial times to serve effectively 
their church, their fellowman, and their 
country. 

Dr. Maxwell Johnson, Dr. George H. 
Krietmeyer, Dr. William C. Pratt, and 
Dr. Lewis were the four Tulsans who have 
completed the pilot project in India. 
Besides treating disease and spending 
extensive hours in surgery, these men 
worked from early morning to late at 
night conducting clinics and seminars, 
training native interns, introducing new 
methods of treatments and in general 
educating and sharing their vast medi- 
cal knowledge with the people of this 
remote portion of India. 

Travel costs to and from India and 
part of the oversea expenses for each 
doctor volunteer were underwritten by 
the Tulsa congregation. Even the chil- 
dren of the church became so enthusias- 
tic about the program that they raised 
$2,500 for the purchase of four heart 
diagnostic machines to be used in the 
mission hospital at Miraj. 

All Oklahomans and the Nation are 
proud of the courageous sacrifices these 
Tulsa physicians have made to further 
the understanding of modern medical 
technology in less fortunate areas of the 
world. Moreover, we are proud of these 
Oklahomans for their efforts in solidi- 
fying good relations between the United 
States and an important Asiatic neigh- 
bor in the international community. 

Their efforts, along with other proj- 
ects such as Project Hope, are examples 
of the outstanding medical and health 
contributions being made by the people 
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of the United States to people in other 
sections of the world. Few efforts pro- 
duce. more gratifying and long-lasting 
results than people working with people 
to improve health conditions and the 
standards and opportunities for medical 
care in underdeveloped regions of the 
world. 


The Sharon Statement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, it is good to 
note the increasing and thoughtful at- 
tention and interest shown by young 
people throughout the country in politi- 
cal and other public questions. One such 
group, which is active in the district I 
represent, is Young Americans for Free- 
dom. I am glad to place in the RECORD 
the “Sharon Statement,” adopted by 
the Young Americans for Freedom at 
Sharon, Conn., September 9-11, 1960. 

THE SHARON STATEMENT 


In this time of moral and political crisis, 
it is the responsibility of the youth of 
America to affirm certain eternal truths, 

We, as young conservatives, believe: That 
foremost among the transcendent values is 
the individual's use of his God-given free 
will, whence derives his right to be free from 
the restrictions of arbitrary force; that lib- 
erty is indivisible, and that political freedom 
cannot long exist without economic free- 
dom; that the purposes of government are 
to protect these freedoms through the pres- 
ervation of internal order, the provision of 
national defense, and the administration of 
justice; that when government ventures be- 
yound these rightful functions, it accumu- 
lates power which tends to diminsh order 
and liberty; that the Constitution of the 
United States is the best arrangement yet 
devised for empowering government to ful- 
fill its proper role, while restraining it from 
the concentration and abuse of power; that 
the genius of the Constitution—the division 
of powers—is summed up in the clause 
which reserves primacy to the several States, 
or to the people in those spheres not specif- 
ically delegated to the Federal Government; 
that the market economy, allocating re- 
sources by the free play of supply and de- 
mand, is the single economic system compat- 
ible with the requirements of personal free- 
dom and constitutional government, and that 
it is at the same time the most productive 
supplier of human needs; that when govern- 
ment interferes with the work of the mar- 
ket economy, it tends to reduce the moral 
and physical strength of the Nation; that 
when it takes from one man to bestow on 
another, it diminshes the incentive of the 
first, the integrity of the second, and the 
moral autonomy of both; that we will be free 
only so long as the national sovereignty of 
the United States is secure; that history 
shows periods of freedom are rare, and can 
exist only when free citizens concertedly 
defend their rights against all enemies; that 
the forces of international communism are, 
at present, the greatest single threat to these 
liberties; that the United States should stress 
victory over, rather than coexistence with, 
this menace; and that American foreign 
policy must be judged by this criterion: does 
it serve the just interests of the United 
States? 
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Philippine View of War Damage Claims 
Changing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, an in- 
creasingly positive response to my pro- 
posals for settlement of war damage 
claims is developing in the Philippines. 
In order for all the Members of Congress 
to be able to consider this trend in their 
own evaluation of the reintroduced ad- 
ministration bill, I would like to submit 
for the Recorp some of the letters and 
documentation I have received. 

Of greatest importance was the letter 
from Antonio Raquiza, a member of the 
Philippine House of Representatives, and 
an editorial from the Manila Times, 
which supports my position on the war 
damage bill. These were printed in yes- 
terday's RECORD. 

Let me urge you to consider also the 
letter from Bernard Gladieux, of Booz, 
Allen & Hamilton, Inc., a prominent firm 
of management consultants. Mr. 
Gladieux has had extensive experience 
as financial adviser to the Philippine 
Government. His comments are well 
worth considering. j 

All of these statements support the 
idea that any further payments should 
be made directly to the Philippine Gov- 
ernment. 

The articles follow: 

New York, NY. 
May 28, 1962. 
The Honorable ROBERT R. BARRY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Bos: I was deeply interested in your 
letter on the Philippine war claims in Sat- 
urday's Herald Tribune. You may recall that 
I spent a year and a half a few years ago as 
consultant on fiscal policy to the Philippine 
Government and therefore have some back- 
ground in the economic and fiscal problems 
of this young democracy. 

While greatly sympathetic with the efforts 
of the Philippine Government to become a 
viable nation and while I would want to give 
it every assistance, I believe you are wholly 
right in insisting that these war claim funds 
be so allocated as to help advance the Philip- 
pine economy rather than simply becoming 
another windfall to the few. I therefore 
hope your amendment is accepted by both 
Houses of the Congress. 

It was good to speak to you, if only briefly, 
the other day when I was appearing before 
your Committee on the Post Office and Civil 
Service. I believe wholeheartedly in the 
soundness and essentiality of the President's 
Salary Reform bill. In case you, haven't 
seen it, I commend the attached letter from 
the National Civil Service League, signed by 
Nick Kelley and myself, announcing our of- 
ficial support of this measure. 

I hope I can see you now and then. 

Sincerely, 


Bern GLADIEUX. 
Pasay CITY, PHILIPPINES, 
May 24, 1962. 
Hon. ROBERT Barry, 
U.S, Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 
Sm: As a citizen of the Philippines, allow 
me to congratulate you for the brave posi- 
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tion you have taken regarding the $73 mil- 
lion war damage bill now in your Congress. 
There is no doubt that those listed to be 
benefited in the original bill have already 
been rehabilitated and represent today the 
most prosperous groups in our country. 

Nobody can deny that the millions of our 
Filipino masses who suffered more physically 
during the last war, did not even know there 
was such a war damage claim, are still going 
to bed hungry every night. 

By giving the $73 million to our Govern- 
ment at its own disposal, there is a serious 
doubt if such fund will actually benefit those 
who need it most. Politics as it is in our 
country needs a lot of improvement, to say 
the least. The war damage payments, the 
surplus (scandal) given to us by the United 
States, and our present problems of graft and 
corruption, is not a guarantee that the $73 
million will not again be exploited by few 
individuals. 

It is therefore suggested, if possible, these 


873 million be given in the form of a war 


damage aid for the needy masses of our 
people, to be administered by a nonpartisan 
group like the Philippine Government Em- 
ployees Association (PGEA), whose record 
since its founding in 1945 is beyond question. 

It is further suggested that these funds 
be made into a revolving fund to build low- 
cost housings, to be sold at easy installments 
to all needy workers. Such houses may not 
be sold by the respective owners, except back 
to the Low Cost Housing Administration. 

If amounts are still available from these 
war damage funds, it is also suggested that 
pilot experiments be made in cooperative 
farming, such as rice and corn production, 
poultry, piggery, cattle raising and the like. 

I firmly believe, people given a chance to 
run their affairs, without partisan interfer- 
ence, with reasonable aid will find their 
own salvation. 

Thank you for the interest you have shown 
for the benefit of the Filipino masses and 
rest assured if these projects succeed as I 
see it to have the best chance of success, 
you will forever live in the hearts and minds 
of the Filipinos even after our present gen- 
eration is gone from this earth to that great 
beyond. 


Nore: The writer is an ex-U.S. Navy, 1918- 
21; U.S. mailcarrier in San Francisco, Calif., 
1922-33; founder of the Philippine Govern- 
ment Employees Association (PGEA) and 
president 1945-53, and now a retired postal 
inspector in the Philippines. 


MANILA, 0 
May 25, 1962. 
Hon. ROBERT R. BARRY, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Barry: I am rushing 
to you the enclosed letter, to back up the 
provisions of your bill, or amendment to that 
effect, with reference to the pending 673 
million Philippine war damage claims bill, 
now before the House of Representatives, 
which is self-explanatory. 

Congressman, I am an “old-timer” New 
Yorker, and my three children are now 
residing in Scarsdale, all Americans, includ- 
ing my grandchild, and my wife is originally 
from New Jersey. 

The provisions of your bill must be passed 
by the House, by all means, for the best 
interests of Philippine-American relations, 

Congressman, in the meantime, may I 
request you most sincerely, to insert the 
enclosed letter addressed to you, and Sena- 
tor FULBRIGHT, in its entirety, into the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, and request further, to 
order 1,000 copies from the U.S. Government 
Printing Office, to be sent to me, at my own 
expense, and I will immediately remit the 
cost of printing. 
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If I can be of help to you in any way, 
please cable me, at cable address: Allives, 
Manila, P.I.; residence, The Leecadia, 1980 


MANILA, PHILIPPINES, 
May 25, 1962. 
Hon, RORERT R. BARRY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sm: My attention has been di- 
Tected, having lived in the United States 
as a permanent resident continuously for 
33 years, and returned to the Philippines 
5 years ago, to comment on the pending $73 
million Philippine war damage claims bill, 
now before the U.S. Congress, as a private 
citizen of the Republic of the Philippines. 

Three weeks ago, an almost Identical bill, 
sponsored by the same Congressman, Hon. 
CLEMENT ZaBLOCK!, Of Wisconsin, was voted 
down substantially in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which caused the indefinite post- 
ponement of the State visit of our President, 
Diesdade Macapagal, to the United States, 
at the invitation of the American President, 
John F. Kennedy. 

The defeat of this bill however, is a 
blessing in disguise, for the good of the 
Philippines and my people, as it gives the 
Americans, the givers, and the Filipino peo- 
ple, the ultimate beneficiaries, the oppor- 
tunity to express their sentiments and griey- 
ances, for the approval or rejection of the 
bill, with a sense of responsibility and fair 

lay. 

t The defeated bill, and the pending bill 
to be voted on by next week, are almost 
identical, that the payments of claims would 
be made to Individual and corporate claim- 
ants, and not to the Philippine Government 
and people as a whole. 

As a private citizen of the Republic, I 
appeal to the President and to the Members 
of the Congress of the United States, that 
this $73 million Philippine war damage 
claims bill should and must be passed, but, 
payments must be made in favor of the 
Republic of the Philippines and Filipino peo- 
ple, and not to any individual or corporate 
claimants, for the following reasons: 

(1) That, the destruction of private prop- 
erty of these claimants is a result of the in- 
vasion forces of the a when they 
attacked the Philippines, and the liberating 
forces when they returned, and therefore, 
their claims should be directed to the Philip- 
pine Republic, and people, former possession 
and wards of the United States. And, now 
that we are a Republic, we are the lawful 
authority to make a thorough investigation 
of such claims and evaluate the extent of 
damage, and the Philippine Government 
should be the principal to receive such pay- 
ments and dispose of the funds as the Goy- 
ernment sees fit for the overall good of the 
Pilipino people. 

(2) It is an accepted fact that under the 
pending bill, most of these payments would 
be made to claimants of privileged corpora- 
tions controlled by foreigners, such as, ac- 
cording to their order, (1) the Spaniards; 
(2) the Chinese; (3) the British, and other 
Europeans. 

And, last but not least, the Americans and 
Filipinos, who are the natural claimants. 

Note, at this point I caution most emphati- 
cally, the American President and Co: 
in deliberating this bill, of an accepted public 
statement emanating from professional law- 
yers and paid lobbyists in Manila, Washing- 
ton. D.C., that most of the beneficiaries of 
these war damage claims are American 
interests. If so, why do not these American 
firms instruct their lawyers to make a direct 
claim to the U.S. Government, and refrain 
from using the Philippine Government and 
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people as their scapegoat for their question- 
able claims? 

Honorable sirs, why do I beg that these 
payments should be made directly to my 
government and people? 

Because, I am confident of one thing that 
our President Macapagal and his adminis- 
tration, for patriotic duty and love for his 
country and people, will do what he promised 
he will do, develop the Philippine economy, 
and improve the conditions of all my people, 
which they really need and deserve, as they 
have suffered long enough during the war; 
after the liberation, and up to the present. 

Sirs, imagine what our president could do 
with this money to improve the conditions 
of my country and people, such as: (1) the 
rehabilitation of the mosquito-infested city 
of Manila, and the neighboring cities, such as 
Quezson City, Pasay, Caloocan and other 
principal cities throughout the Philippines; 
(2) the completion of the construction of 
the capitol buildings at the capitol site in 


Quezon City, which is badly needed by vari- 


ous departments and agencies of the 
Republic; (3) the reconstruction of provin- 
cial and municipal buildings throughout the 
Phillippines, which are hardly fit for human 
habitation, in the exercise of official duties 
and functions of the government, which were 
destroyed as a result of World War I; (4) 
the reconstruction of the existing public 
schools and the construction of new school 
buildings to meet the great need of our 
increased population; and (5) the construc- 
tion of low-cost housing projects to accomo- 
date the low-salaried employees, thus elim- 
mating once and for all, the “squatter” prob- 
lem, which is rampant in Manila, and the 
neighboring cities. 

Honorable sirs, through this rehabilita- 
tion program which I acvocate for our Pres- 
ident to undertake, this will mean at least 
a partial solution of our unemployment 
problem, where millions of families depend 
on the laborers. 

And, this would minimize murders, kid- 
napings, robberies, etc., which are mainly 
caused by extreme poverty. 

Therefore, at this juncture, I beg leave 
for your consideration, reiterating my ap- 
peal to the Members of the Congress of the 
United States; President Kennedy, and the 
American people, that an amendment to the 
pending bill, or a bill to the effect whereby 
the ultimate beneficiary Is directly the Re- 
public of the Philippines, and the Filipino 
people, and certainly not the few powerful, 
selected, privileged foreign-controlled cor- 
porations and individual claimants, who 


were in the past and are still in the present. 


flourishing enterprises, exploiting my coun- 
try and my poor people. 

Honorable sirs, in closing, please believe 
me when I say, as I lived in the Hay Adams 
House, on the same floor with then Speaker 
JOSEPH Martin, who will bear me out, dur- 
ing the war and liberation period. I know 
every pronouncement made by Presidents 
Roosevelt, Truman, and Eisenhower, with 
respect to the pledge to rehabilitate the 
Philippines, and help the Filipino people, 
as a result of the destruction of World War 
II. and I assure you, this will not be realized 
under the present form of the Zablock! bill. 

And, I further state, for the information 
of the American President and Congress, 
that, the passage of this bill in its present 
form granting the payments to these cor- 
porate and individual claimants is repub- 
nant to the sovereignty of Philippine Re- 
public, and totally inconsistent with the 
will of the whole Filipino people, to the end 
that most of my people will never know that 
such damage claims were paid, nor realize 
any benefits thereof, and therefore, the 
American people need expect no gratitude 
from the great majority of my people. 

With assurances of my best wishes and 
kind regards, Iam, 

Sincerely, 
Ponrmro U. SEVILLA, 


June 5 
White House Wrath 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
slightest bit of criticism today appar- 
ently invokes White House wrath, 
whether on the male or female side. Re- 
cently, Jack Romagna, who has been 
transcribing Presidential news confer- 
ences since 1941, was fired because he 
was so accurate in describing the place 
from which the President telephoned a 
message to a meeting. 

This is ruthless treatment for a faith- 
ful employee, over the years, who served 
four Presidents regardless of party. The 
story as it appeared in New York Herald 
‘Tribune follows: 

SALINGER FRES OLD HAND 

WASHINGTON. —Jack Romagna, veteran 
White House shorthand specialist who has 
been transcribing Presidential news confer- 
ences- since the days of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, was ousted from his job yesterday by 
press secretary Pierre Salinger. 

Mr. Romagna, employed since 1941, was 
called to Mr. Salinger’s office and handed 
a letter from the press secretary. It notified 
him that he was through immediately, but 
offered to help him get another job. 

Mr. Salinger said later that the Alderson 
Reporting Co, had been given a contract as 
official reporters for the White House to 
transcribe Mr. Salinger's press briefings as 
well as President Kennedy’s news confer- 
ences, plus official speeches by the Chief Ex- 
ecutive. 

Asked whether Mr. Romagna had been 
fired and for what reason, Mr. Salinger said: 
“He has left the employ of the White House.” 

The press secretary went on to say that 
by employing a firm of commercial reporters, 
the White House will have avallable the 
services of more than one high-speed trans- 
criber. Mr. Roi has medals and tro- 
phies for his 240-words-a-minute shorthand 
speed. 

“We wanted to provide ourselves with 
what we consider more effective reporting 
services, and through the Alderson company 
we will have more than one reporter avall- 
able to handle the problems around here,” 
he said. 

“I don’t know they could do this under 
civil service,” Mr. Romagna told a reporter. 

JOB EXEMPTED 


Mr. Salinger said, however, that while Mr. 
Romagna was a civil service employee, he 
was in an exempted position. This means 
he served entirely at the pleasure of the 
White House. 

Asked how he felt about leaving his 21 
year post, Mr. Romagna said, you don't get 
a letter like that every day—I was overcome.” 

Members of the President's staff were dis- 
pleased particularly at Mr. Romagna recently 
when he transcribed the President's remarks 
made by telephone to a national convention 
of mayors, and noted on the transcript that 
the Chief Executive had spoken from the 
White House swimming pool. Copies of the 
transcript were quickly recalled and a new 
one was mimeographed with no mention of 
the swimming pool. 


Mr. Speaker, apparently no female re- 
porters are to report very much, accord- 
ing to the copyrighted story by Robert S. 
Allen and Paul Scott, which appeared in 
the Long Island Press on June 2: 
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Warre House News Hens PLAY BY RULES on 
GET THE GATE 


(By Robert S. Allen Paul Scott) 


WASHINGTON —A tough new set of ground 
rules is now sternly in effect on the report- 
ing of the White House's frequent and elab- 
orate social affairs. 

The small corps of society reporters who 
cover these elite events were firmly informed 
of the drastic new injunctions by young 
Pamela Turnure, press secretary to Mrs. Ken- 
nedy, in her office in the east wing of the Ex- 
ecutive mansion. 

Also present at this ultrasecret session was 
Letitia Baldridge, tall, chic social secretary of 
the First Lady, who added her voice to the 
momentous edict. 

Both secretaries stressed not only the se- 
crecy of their pronouncement, but also its 
imposition. The dozen or so women re- 
porters were emphatically directed not to let 
even their editors know of the new restric- 
tions being put on them. 

Harsh penalty for violating any part of this 
unusual new censorship is exclusion from 
White House parties, 

The violator’s name will be stricken from 
the official guest list. As all those present 
were glumly aware, a more dire fate could not 
befall a woman reporter covering social 
activities. 

Miss Baldridge pointedly reminded the 
newswomen of this. 

When a veteran of the group politely but 
resolutely contended the new rules amounted 
to exceptional censorship, Miss Baldridge 
crisply retorted that those found guilty of 
breaking them will lose their exclusive status 
of being invited to cover these social events. 

As primly explained by Miss Turnure, the 
new policy was deemed necessary for three 
reasons: 

To protect the right to privacy of the 
President, Mrs. Kennedy, and their guests; to 
avold embarrassment to them; and to avert 
distorting the public image of the President 
and Pirst Lady. 

Cited particularly as an illustration of em- 
barrassment was a story of a prominent 


ing on it for a while, and then handing it 
back to him. 

From the two secretaries’ comments, it 
would appear the White House’s principal 
complaint is against the publication of per- 
sonal conversation. 

That is now totally barred. 

Toasts, responses, and other formal state- 
ments may be reported. But that’s all. Per- 
sonal observations, even when the President 
seeks out the reporter, may not be published. 

Nou can find plenty to write about in 
describing the gowns, jewelry, hairdos, 
menu, entertainment, and things like that,” 
advised Miss Turnure. 

“But what are we to do when the Presi- 
dent or Mrs. Kennedy comes up and talks 
to us?” asked one newswoman. ‘Anything 
they say is news, even if it’s only chitchat, 
Are we to forgo even that?” 

“You are supposed to avoid personal con- 
tact with the President and Mrs. Kennedy,” 
admonished Miss Turnure. “Just walk the 
other way, or slowly move out of their sight 
by losing yourself among the other guests. 
If that can’t be done, and the President does 
engage you in conversation, then anything 
he says is definitely not to be quoted or re- 


peated in or outside of the White House. 


That is the new rule.” 

Several of the society reporters protested 
this was too farreaching. But Miss Turnure 
insisted it was necessary to prevent dis- 
torting the public Image“ of the President 
and First Lady. 

She also argued guests were being em- 
barrassed” by being quoted. 

“They love it,” challenged a newswoman. 
“There is nothing they like better than see- 
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ing their names linked with an important 
White House party. I know of instances of 
guests picking up morning papers on their 
way home to see if their names were in the 
society columns. They are heartbroken if 
they are left out.” 

“And I can tell you of other instances,” 
said another reporter, “where guests called 
up newspapers to give them accounts of con- 
versations they had with the President or 
his wife. It's no embarrassment to the 
guests. They adore it.“ 

Miss Turnure, shaking her head disapprov- 
ingly, sternly brushed aside these -objec- 
tions. 

“The White House is the President's 
home,” she said. “He and his family have 
the right to enjoy privacy. These new rules 
are designed to give them that. Reporters 
invited to White House functions are no 
different than other guests, and like them, 
they must abide by the rules. 

“That is the policy, and you are expected 
to adhere to it.” 

“And that applies to the injunction about 
not telling your editors about this,” added 
Miss Baldridge. 


David Lawrence, in today’s New 
York Herald Tribune, discusses the free- 
dom of the press and the President's in- 
temperate attitude toward the newspa- 
per that displeases him: 

THE PRESIDENT CANCELS—WHat WILL PEOPLE 
THINK? 


(By David Lawrence) 


Wasnincton.—What kind of image“ do 
the people have of a President of the United 
States? Do they think of him as an ordi- 
nary mortal who revels his annoyances and 
exuberances the same way that the average 
man does in everyday life? Do they think 
of him as a man of dignity, calmness, and 
fairness—a man not given to bad temper or 
irascible outbursts, but the kind who, while 
at times inwardly pained, nevertheless ex- 
hibits, outwardly, the tolerance which a 
leader of the people is expected always to 
maintain? 

These questions come to mind when one 
reads that President Kennedy the other day 
ordered 22 subscriptions to the New York 
Herald Tribune canceled, thus notifying his 
entire staff not to read one of the principal 
mewspapers of the country that presents the 
Binge! side” as well as the administration's 

e. 

One of the aids of Mr. Kennedy is re- 
ported to have argued that, like any one 
else, the President has the constitutional 
right to read what he pleases. This is rem- 
iniscent of a cartoon some years ago in the 
New Yorker portraying an injured motorist 
being carried away, and the single caption 
read: “He had the right of way.” 

A President can continue to pick and 
choose what he reads but, if he shuts him- 
self off from criticism, he runs the risk that 
in this era of polemical politics, he will not 
understand just why public opinion is being 
turned him. If he is interested in 
reelection—and what President isn’t?—the 
man in the White House will want to watch 
closely the currents of public opinion, day 
by day, so he can the more effectively put 
his own case before the voters, correcting 
errors and at the same time countering criti- 
cism with new proposals or policies. 

OPEN TO CRITICISM 


It is easy enough to say that there are 
Plenty of other newspapers critical of the 
administration which Mr. Kennedy could 
read, to take the place of the one he can- 
celed. Butt his is not really a persuasive 
answer to the criticism which now will 
spread throughout the country. What will 
the people think of a President who gives 
the impression that he cannot tolerate read- 
ing the views of those who disagree with 
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him? Is this the kind of image that any 
man in the White House would really want 
people to have of their President? 

For the people do idolize the Office of Pres- 
ident. They think of it not merely as a 
trusteeship in their interest. They have an 
almost monarchical worship of the highest 
Office in the land. They feel a throb of 
patriotism when the band plays “Hail to the 
Chief,” and the chairman of a meeting says, 
“Ladies and gentlemen, the President of the 
United States.“ For he is the people's Presl- 
dent—their leader, their choice as a ruler 
for 4 years. 

Any person can become angry, but a Presi- 
dent isn't supposed to do so in public. He's 
supposed to have the patience of Job and 
to have the courage to rise above petty 
annoyances. For somehow he doesn't repre- 
sent just himself, or his family, or even his 
party. He represents the United States of 
America before the world. 

The American people liked Ike because he 
didn't play politics, even though realistically 
this was a bit of a handicap to him. The 
public doesn’t think of the Presidency as 
a place for a political machine or a Tam- 
many-like boss, even as they see how a 
political apparatus for vote can be 
built up by using Presidential powers and 
public funds to that end. 

President Eisenhower used to avoid reading 
a local newspaper, the Washington Post, but 
neither he nor his staff made a point of it 
or let it become a national episode. 


PAPERS ARE INDEPENDENT 


It isn't always easy for a newspaper or a 
critic to ignore a President’s manifestation 
of displeasure. The New York Herald Trib- 
une, in a front page editorial, endeavored to 
give “the soft answer that turneth away 
wrath.“ in the hope that the President would 
forget his unhappy reaction to certain arti- 
cles reporting on controversies in the news 
and on which Mr. Kennedy happens to be 
politically sensitive. 

It is very important for every President to 
realize that in free America the newspapers 
do not tell their editors or writers that they 
must present the news or handle their edi- 
tions in ways that will please the top man 
in the Government or his staff. 

The primary responsibility of a newspaper, 
moreover, is to its constituency of readers. 
The people want the story told without re- 
gard to whether it politically helps or hurts 
the administration in power. 

It is a mistake for any President to ignore 
criticism or to brush it aside as mere par- 
tisanship or political antagonism. The 
“other side“ may not be palatable. It may 
be aggravating. But it is important for a 
president to reed it. Henry L. Mencken, the 
brilliant editor and satirist, used to answer 
biting letters from critics with this single 
sentence: “You may be right.” Indeed, on 
many points the “other fellow” might be 
wrong, but on certain points there is always 
a chance that he may be right, 


Dedication of the Williamsburg, Pa., Post 
Office Saturday, June 2, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
dedication of the new post office building 
at Williamsburg, Pa., took place Satur- 
day, June 2, 1962, at 2 p.m., under the 
sponsorship of the Williamsburg Junior 
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Chamber of Commerce. During the 

course of the program it was my privilege 

to deliver the dedicatory address which 
follows: 

ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. VAN 
ZANDT, MEMBER or CONGRESS, 20TH D- 
TRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE DEDICATION 
OF THE WILLIAMSBURG POST OFFICE AT WIL- 
LIAMSBURG, PA., JUNE 2, 1962, 2 P.M. 

It is a great pleasure for me to be in Wil- 
Mamsburg on this memorable occasion and 
to join with you in the pleasant task of 
dedicating your fine new post office. 

My interest in acquiring a modern post 
office for Williamsburg began in 1959—at 
which time I urged the Fost Office Depart- 
ment to consider providing this community 
with modern postal facilities. Therefore, I 
am as proud of this new building as you are 
and I know it will serve you well. 

This new post office will not only provide 
better postal service—but it will serve as an 
improved link In the daily communications 
which help to bind us together as a strong 
and free nation. Indeed, the post office is 
the only Federal agency that ts located in 
every village, town, and city throughout the 
United States, and there are close to 35,000 
post offices across the land today. 

The post office is often the only point of 
contact between the Government and the 
people, 

As we dedicate this new post office here 
in Williamsburg today, we are at the same 
time dedicating ourselves to the purpose 
and spirit behind the whole concept of the 
post office. 

I am thinking of the word “service,” be- 
cause the great tradition behind the Amer- 
ican postal system is service to all Amer- 
icans—rich, poor, and without regard to race, 
color, or creed. 

This new post office is, therefore, more than 
a building where your mall comes through. 
It stands here in the heart of Williamsburg 
as a symbol of our American heritage and 
our American way of life. 

Over the course of the past 151 years, since 
1811 when your first post office was estab- 
lished, Willlamsburg has had 33 postmasters, 
including your present acting postmaster, 
Ruth D. Grassmyer. Each postmaster, in 

_ his own time, has heen a witness to the un- 
folding history of Williamsburg. When your 
first postmaster took office in 1811 Williams- 
burg had just changed its name from Ake- 
town. 


The village of Aketown had been founded 
by Jacob Ake—a German who came here 
from Maryland in 1790. 

Jacob Ake acquired some 600 acres of 
land and engaged Patrick Cassidy, a sur- 
veyor from Newry, to parcel out a number 
of village lots. And in 1796 the plan of the 
village was recorded in the county office of 
the recorder of deeds. 

If you feel—as I do—that the strength and 
vitality of a community can be measured 
by the kind of people who first settled it, 
then Williamsburg was fortunate indeed 
to have had such a splendid start. 

The 35 or 40 families whose homes were 
in the town of Williamsburg when your first 
Postmaster was installed were of good pio- 
neer stock and of many religious denomina- 
tions: Lutheran, Methodist, Presbyterian, 
German Reformed, and Roman Catholic. 

Who were some of these first settlers? 
And what kind of livelihood was then avail- 
able to them? 

There was Washington Harris who operated 
a tannery. John Barr owned the grist and 
sawmill. Jack Duck was the blacksmith. 

Peter Metz and Samuel Fluke were car- 
penters. Adam Lower was a weaver. God- 
trey Lantzer, the shoemaker, George Kneop- 
ler, the village doctor. And Abram Winters 
owned the distillery, 

Good Americans, all, and engaged in good 
private enterprise, Everything we know 
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about the early settlers in Williamsburg and 
throughout Blair County indicates that 
these people were the kind of citizens of 
whom we are proud. 

They were sturdy, self-reliant men and 
women, who by their upright lives and 
characters, their faith in God, and by their 
adherence to American ideals, set an example 
for their children and their children’s chil- 
dren. 

In dedicating this new post office today I 
like to think that we are dedicating it not 
only to Williamsburg’s future but also to 
Williamsburg’s past—and to these hardy 
early settlers who set their stamp upon this 
city, 

Williamsburg has every right to be proud 
of its founder—Jacob Ake—and indeed, he 
must have been held in very high esteem by 
the village which was first named Aketown 
In his honor and later changed to Williams- 
burg in honor of his son, William, 

Jacob Ake took personal responsibility for 
the educational and religious life of the new 
community which he founded. He estab- 
lishéd in Williamsburg the first elementary 
school in the whole county. He employed 
teachers for the young and paid them out 
of his own pocket for a period of some 15 
years until subscription schools were estab- 
lished. Jacob Ake served as the village truant 
officer. 

He used to make regular visits to the 
village households to check up on at- 
tendance, 

And it is sald that when Jacob Ake "issued 
a command, the parentage acquiesced and 
the children rendered obedience.” 

Jacob Ake set aside the second floor of 
his own home to permit a group of Methodist 
citizens to worship. 

In 1816, when the Williamsburg Methodist, 
Presbyterian, and German reformed families 
joined together to build a Union Church on 
High Street, Jacob Ake donated the lot. 

Ten years later, in 1826, he donated an- 
other lot to enable the Presbyterians to build 
their own church. 

Life was not a bed of roses by any means 
for the early Williamsburg families—or for 
the succeeding generations. But these people 
worked with a vision of the future greatness 
of their town and they accomplished great 
things often under very trying circumstances. 

The development of Williamsburg followed 
pretty much the same pattern as the neigh- 
boring towns and villages of Blair County. 
Their beginnings were humble. 

Some were destined to grow in size and im- 

portance—others to reach only a limited state 
of development. Indeed, the history of Blair 
County might be said to be the history of 
the United States. And Williamsburg, like 
every other American community, has had 
its good times and its not so good times. 
Progress is seldom an unbroken curve up- 
ward, 
There have always been adjustments to 
innovations, new methods of transportation 
and communication, new industries, and new 
technologies, 

Before 1,800 there was little in the way of 
manufacturing in Blair County except for a 
few grist and sawmills but it wasn't long 
after the opening of the 19th century before 
iron works, tanneries, and woolen mills 
sprang up. The first oil mill was put into 
operation in Williamsburg in 1814. Twenty 
years later Williamsburg had the largest 
woolen mill in the county. 

In 1857 the Juniata Furnaces were estab- 
lished here. The earliest furnaces were 
fueled by charcoal—and the market for the 
first iron produced in the Juniata Valley was 
in Pittsburgh. 

It was transported at great expense—first 
on the backs of horses and mules across the 
Alleghenles to Johnstown, and from there it 
was floated in flat-bottomed boats down the 
Conemaugh to the Allegheny and on to its 
destination. Later when the pike was con- 
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structed it was hauled by wagons until the 
canal was built in 1632. The canal provided 
a cheap and speedy means of shipping pro- 
duce and goods and gave Williamsburg mer- 
chants many customers within a radius of 
15 miles, 

The canal was a great advance and no 
doubt it was considered to be the all-time 
hope for the future. But that gave way to 
the railroad, and some 40 years after, the 
Prankstown section of the canal was aban- 
doned and the last of the steam packets to 
run from Hollidaysburg to Petersburg was 
broken up at Williamsburg. 

After the railroad came the automobile 
and then the airplane. Yes, each of Wil- 
liamsburg’s 33 postmasters has seen the on- 
ward march of change. But there is one 
change which they have not seen and I hope 
they never will, 

Iam referring to the unchanging character 
and the spirit of the people of Williamsburg 
which have always been its great strength. 

Let us resolve, as we face the challenges 
before us, to always remain steadfast and 
loyal to those qualities which our age re- 
quires: self-reliance, confidence, and perse- 
verance. In short, let this new post office 
which we dedicate here today stand as a 
symbol of optimism and faith in Willlams- 
burg’s future. 

On this eventful occasion I should like 
to cangratulate Acting Postmaster Mrs. 
Ruth D. Grassmyer and the dedicated em- 
ployees of the Williamsburg Post Office on 
being able to perform their duties with mod- 
ern postal equipment, 

Likewise, the patrons of the Williamsburg 
Post Office are to be congratulated on having 
such a fine new building in the community 
since it will provide modern postal facili- 
ties for this entire area. In addition, the 
appearance of the community has been 
greatly improved. 

Therefore, in dedicating this new post 
office building, it is with great pleasure that 
I congratulate the residents of Williamsburg 
as they join with other communities in 
keeping pace with American progress. 

Finally I would like to conclude my re- 
marks with a quotation as one last reminder 
of the unmatched spirit of the American 
Postal Service which has served us so faith- 
fully since the colonial days. The quota- 
tion, which I used last year in my remarks 
in the CoNcrrssfonaL Recorp on the 150th 
anniversary of the establishment of the 
Williamsburg Post Office, embodies the words 
of Charles Norton Eliot and was edited by 
Woodrow Wilson. 

These words are inscribed on the Central 
Post Office Building in Washington, D.O. and 
summarize in capsule form the extensive role 
of the U.S, Postal System in domestic and in- 
ternational affairs: 


“Messenger of sympathy and love, 
Servant of parted friends, 

Consoler of the lonely, 

Bond of the scattered family, 
Enlarger of the common life. 


“Carrier of news and knowledge, 
Instrument of trade and industry, 
Promoter of mutual acquaintance, 
Of peace, and good will 
Among men and nations.” 


Turning the Tide Ageinst Communism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the free 
world, faced by the threat of com- 
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munism, needs constantly to reevaluate 
the scope and explosiveness of the Red 
threat, and to strengthen—and, as 
necessary, strategically redeploy—efforts 
more effectively to cope with this menace. 

Only unless and until we become more 
knowledgeable, however, not only of 
Communist strategies, but also of Red 
thinking and motivation, can we effec- 
tively meet the Red menace. 

As civilized people imbued with respect 
for human dignity, morality, and prin- 
ciple, we and the rest of the free world 
have taken too long in gaining awareness 
of the incredible credo which motivates 
Red policy. 

For these reasons, I believe it impor- 
tant to remind the American people— 
and, indeed, the free world—of the im- 
moral, unethical, unprincipled precepts 
which underlie Communist policy. 

Recently, Look magazine published 
a thought-stirring article entitled 
“Lenin—the Man “Who Put a Red Star 
in the Sky.“ Highlighted in the article 
are Lenin’s Ten Commandments of 
Revolution,” as follows: 

1. Never reject terror on principle. 

2. Salvation lies only along the road of 
international Socialist revolution. 

3. There are no morals in politics; there 
is only expediency. 

4. Religion is the opiate of the people. 

5. Let me teach the children, and the seed 
I have sown will never be uprooted. 

6. Truth does not count unless it serves 
an end. 

7. Our tactic: absolute distrust. * * e 

8. Regard all persons without sentiment. 

9. Promises are like piecrusts: made to be 
broken. 

10. Scheme * * * retreat 
anything to hasten the coming to power of 
communism. 


Over the weekend I was privileged to 
review, in a broadcast over Wisconsin 
radio stations, other aspects of the Red 
threat. I request unanimous consent to 
have excerpts of the broadcast printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

TURNING THE TIDE AGAINST COMMUNISM 

In a world of great promise and challenge, 
communism still represents a most serious 
threat to freedom. 

Since World War H. the Reds have gained 
control of about a billion people in the Com- 
munlst bloc, including: U.. S R., Communist 
China, Rumania, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Bulgaria, East Germany. Hungary, and 
Albania. 

On the global horizons, however, there are 
now signs appearing that: (1) The peak of 
the Red tide may have been reached; (2) the 
perimeter of the Western World has hard- 
ened, even “chipping” aggressions 
more dificult; (3) the Communist systems— 
in the USSR. and Red China—existing long 
enough to prove, or disprove, workability— 
have suffered serious setbacks. For example: 

(a) The agricultural programs in the 
Soviet Union and Red China—regrettably, 
along with starving human beings—have 
fallen on their faces; (b) the lack of con- 
sumer goods to meet day-to-day needs of the 
people, stands as a mark against the Com- 
munist systems (particularly in the eyes 
of the newly emerging nations looking for 
systems to best promote progress in their 
own countries); and (c) productionwise, the 
West (in fact, the United States alone), is 
still far outstripping the entire Communist 
bloc, 
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In historical perspective, then, the rise 
of communism may well have reached its 
pinnacle. 

Realistically, however, effective, anti- 
Communist policies of the West—as well as 
the weaknesses of communism, itself—will 
determine the rate of decline of Red in- 
fluence, if at all, in the world. 

The challenge, then, requires the West 
to strategically reconcentrate, and if neces- 
sary, redirect its political, economic, mili- 
tary, and ideological forces for speeding the 
downfall of communism. Specifically, such 
steps should include: 

Making the most of failures by the Com- 
munist system in agriculture and other 
economic programs; 

Maintaining a hardened free world perim- 
eter against Communist aggression; and 

Strengthening a deterrent force of suffi- 
cient power to make broadscale nuclear ag- 
gression sulcide for the attacking nation; 

Keeping a flexible fighting force “on the 
alert,“ particularly in those areas of the 
world in which the East-West lines have not 
been clearly defined and the Reds still may 
venture leeser aggressions; and 

Undertaking a more effective political, 
economic, ideological counter-offensive 
aimed toward: (a) Thwarting Red aggres- 
sions; (b) Breaking up the Communist bloc; 
and (c) Strengthening the non-Communist 
nations. 

At such a decisive time in history, more- 
over, there is no excuse, or justification for 
haggling among, with a resulting weakening 
of, western allies; and for failing to carry 
forward a dynamic, all-encompassing effort 
to defeat the Communist conspiracy on all 
fronts. 

Realistically, the Reds, despite the difficul- 
ties at home and abroad, can still be expected 
to stir up real trouble, particularly in the 
less-developed areas of the world, as south- 
east Asia, Africa, and Latin America, 

The priority of goals, then, Includes: (1) 
For the present, to defeat communism's ex- 
pansion program; and (2) to create the nec- 
essary machinery for ultimately establishing 
and perpetuating peace in the world. 


A Salute to B. H. Shearer, Now in His 53d 
Year as Editor of the Columbus Iowa 
Gazette 


EXTENSION OF 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, we 
have many unsung journalists in this 
country who edit weekly newspapers 
and do a wonderful job in their com- 
munities, keeping people informed and 
recording for posterity the history of 
each area. One record of which I would 
like to take note is that of Editor B. H. 
Shearer of the Columbus Iowa Gazette, 
Published each week in Columbus Junc- 
tion, Iowa, Mr. Shearer has been editor 
of the paper for 53 years of its 75-year 
history, starting when he bought the 
paper on May 1, 1909. 

“Since that May of 1909,“ Mr. Shearer 
reported recently, “not a single issue has 
been missed and so far as we can recall, 


only part of one issue was ever late for 


the regular mails.” 
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Mr. Shearer was born in Ida Grove, 
Iowa, December 15, 1881. He graduated 
from Ida Grove High School with the 
class of 1902. He attended Drake Uni- 
versity and later taught school. He 
learned the printing business at Ida 
Grove and in Mitchell, S. Dak. He mar- 
ried Maude S. Hanft, February 22, 1912. 
One daughter and three sons were born 
to this union: Mrs. Marine Robertson 
of Letts; Woodrow J. Shearer, post- 
master at Columbus Junction; William 
D. Shearer, with the First National Bank 
at Tulsa, Okla., and Paul V. Shearer, an 
attorney at Washington, Iowa. All three 
sons served in World War I. Mrs. 
Shearer died June 15, 1961. 

Shearer was named master editor- 
publisher in 1952. He is a very young- 
looking 81 years old and puts in a reg- 
ular day at the Gazette shop, coming 
to work around 7:30 each morning and 
working an 8- or 9-hour day putting the 
paper together for the next issue. 

“The paper is published in the mid- 
dle of the week,” he says, “and during 
the latter part of the week the work 
slacks off for all of us and there is time 
to loaf but usually we are kept busy at 
the plant.” 

I consider it a privilege and a duty 
to salute Mr. B. H. Shearer and all of 
the editors of weekly newspapers for 
their roles in the community life of the 
thousands of trading areas across this 
great country of ours which still finds 
its backbone in the solid citizens in these 
communities. 


Argument Against Medical Care 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARLETON J. KING 


ba OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a communication I 
have received from Dr. R. Leith Skinner, 
of Greenwich, N.Y., a member of the 
Washington County Medical Society. 

Because I feel Dr. Skinner's recent 
letter to the Washington County Medical 
Society is one of the best arguments I 
have seen against the administration's 
medical care bill from any member of 
the medical profession, I am pleased to 
call it to the attention of my colleagues. 

Dr. Skinner's letter follows: 

ARGUMENT AGAINST MEDICAL CARE 

We have had much lately about school 
taxes and sales taxes. I would like to move 
to the national scene and discuss social 
security tax and medical care for the aged. 

So many showings were offered that most 
of us probably heard and saw President Ken- 
nedy Sunday, when he lent his great weight 
to urge adoption of medical care for the 
aged through social security. He mentioned 
the opposition of the AMA, and indicated 
it had not the full support of the doctors. 
He did not say that very few doctors dissent 
from the AMA position. Why do we oppose 
this solution of medical care for those over 
65? 
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Because it is a very expensive way to do 
the job—another 83 or 84 billion a year 
piled atop our already overburdened econ- 
omy, when we as a nation do not nearly pay 
our obligations. 

2. Because it covers millions of people who 
are able to see to their own needs, in the 
traditionally self-reliant way of Americans; 
and this proposal would encourage people 
to stop attending to their own requirements, 
through health insurance, savings, etc. 

$. Because it could undermine the social 
security system by burdening it with the 
unpredictable cost of medical care. Length 
of life is securately predictable; illness is not, 
and particularly when a premium is offered 
to make the most of illness. 

4. Because it could result in regulation of 
medical care through the dictation of policies 
to hospitals, once the Federal Government 
pays the bllis. 

5. Because it will place additional burden 
on working people to pay the added tax. If 
the tax is not enough, it will surely be in- 
creased. Those retired on social security 
have not contributed a penny to the 
scheme—all those folks who were cheering 
the President at Madison Square Garden. 
We feel that young people have their hands 
full with problems of their own family needs, 
present and future. They are already sub- 
sidizing the present recipients of social 
security; we think that adding their health 
problems, regardless of need, is asking too 
much. 

Mr. Kennedy said that medical care for 
the aged has been in existence in European 
countries for 30-odd years. He did not men- 
tion that those European economies have 
been so bankrupt that we have had to give 
direct foreign aid” in the past; and he did 
not indicate that where these direct grants 
are no longer needed, we indirectly subsidize 
their socialism by assuming most of the cost 
of defense for the Western World and for the 
United Nations. He did not tell us how the 
huge cost of socialistic schemes in Europe is 
keeping the workers impoverished by their 
contributions. 

Mr. Kennedy did not tell us what some 
of the old pros in soclul security and HEW 
freely admitted in congressional hearings: 
That this innocent beginning is but an 
opening wedge in their avowed purpose to 
get coverage for all medical costs for every- 
body. That this future program might cost 
20 percent of a payroll base of $89,000 does 
not concern these social planners. Con- 
template this awhile; figure out its cost to 
you; then, as Mr. Kennedy urged, write your 
Senators and your Representative, and look 
out for your future solvency now, while 
there is still time. 

Mr. Kennedy used the example of a man 
with $2,500 in the bank, and owning his 
home, and how sad it was when his ill wife 
recovered from her difficulties. For a year 
past, this couple would have qualified for 
help under the Kerr-Mills law. This law 
does exclude the wealthy, as it should; and 
it pays hospital, nursing home; pharmacist, 
and physician, with no time limit. The pro- 
posed King-Anderson bill would limit pay- 
ment to hospital and nursing home, for a 
total of 180 days, but with “each hospital 
day counting as 2 days against the total 
180. It also includes some odds and ends, 
like home nurse visits. 

The President stated that very few people 
know what his proposal is. Did he tell us 
that for the first 9 days in hospital, the bene- 
ficiary must pay himself $10 a day? Because 
it served his purpose of attacking the stand 
of the medical profession, he did reyeal that 
his bill will not pay the physician or surgeon, 
So, obviously, for the really needy, we shall 
still require the more provident Kerr-Mill 
law already in operation. 

It was stated, correctly, that we have not 
enough doctors. He mentioned several 
things the Government is doing to improve 
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the situation. He did not discuss the ad- 
verse effect that 15 years of open threat of 
socializing medicine have had upon recruit- 
ment. Socializers aren't interested in be- 
coming anything so useful as a doctor; and 
students interested in medicine are apt to 
be on the conservative side, with a wish to 
be self-employed. The result ls that smart 
young people choose not to go through the 
long and arduous study. They see the pack 
of politicians and socializers forever yelping 
at the heels of the doctors. Those of us who 
are already members of the medical profes- 
sion are more than weary and disgusted with 
the time and energy required to oppose an 
interminable procession of socialization 
schemes since World War II. 

The medical profession has no objection 
at all to provision of medical care for the 
needy, be they aged or not. We do object 
that a plan which ignores need will be 
ruinously expensive.. No other necessity of 
life is given without need; and medical gare 
ought not to be, 

The Kerr-Mills law is doing a good job, and 
could do a better one if our paid Govern- 
ment employees, from President Kennedy 
and Secretary Ribicoff on down, were not 
neglecting it in favor of their pet. 


Philippine War Damage Claims 


SPEECH 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1962 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8617) to author- 
ize the payment of the balance of awards for 
war damage compensation made by the 
Philippine War Damage Commission under 
the terms of the Philippine Rehabilitation 
Act of April 30, 1946, and to authorize the 
appropriation of $73,000,000 for that pur- 
pose. 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, there are about half a 
dozen questions that we ought to ask 
regarding this bill to authorize payment 
of the balance of awards made for dam- 


- age sustained in the Philippines during 


World War II. 

The first question is whether we should 
pay anything. 

The second is: If anything, how much 
it should be? 

The third question is: How are the 
payments to be made—if it is decided to 
make them? 

The fourth is: In what currency should 
they be made? 

The fifth is whether payments should 
be made to all legitimate claimants, in- 
cluding Americans who are not now resi- 
dent in the Philippines. 

May I take up the ones about which 
there is most disagreement. 

Should the U.S. Congress at this time 
authorize the payment of the unpaid 
balance of the awards made under U.S. 
legislation by the War Damage Commis- 
sion in the Philippines set up for that 
purpose? I believe that we should au- 
thorize such payments, for two main rea- 
sons. One, the moral obligation, and 
that is the overriding reason; the other 
is the practical reason the benefits to be 
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obtained for our country in the whole 
Far East. 

We in the Congress in 1946 gave our 
people and the Filipinos reason to be- 
lieve that the United States would pay 
up to 75 percent of the amounts awarded 
by the War Damage Commission on 
claims that individuals or corporations 
or firms or institutions like churches and 
schools submitted for damage suffered 
during the war. As was said earlier by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
MILLER], he and I were serving on the 
old Insular Affairs Committee when it 
prepared and sponsored the Philippine 
Rehabilitation Act of 1946. At that time 
Mr. Paul V. McNutt was our Governor 
General to the Philippines, which did not 
as yet have its independence, but had a 
Commonwealth status with relation to 
the United States. The Governor Gen- 
eral and his staff worked very closely 
with the committee under the chairman- 
ship of the distinguished gentleman 
from Missouri, Mr. Jasper Bell. The 
policy was adopted, after much consid- 
eration, that in order to rehabilitate the 
islands most effectively it would be better 
to make payments to the more than a 
million persons and businesses and in- 
stitutions which had suffered damage 
ranging from the loss of a caribou or the 
destruction of a little hut or agricultural 
tools and machinery to the partial or 
total destruction of a factory or school 
or hospital, or whatever it was. After 
adjudication by the Commission ap- 
pointed by President Truman, more than 
a million awards were made and all were 
paid up to $500 out of the $400 million 
provided by Congress for the purpose. 
It was estimated that the claims ap- 
proved would perhaps amount to be- 
tween $500 million and $600 million— 
which proved to be a very accurate esti- 
mate. But with no reliable data avail- 
able at the time, the committee voted to 
authorize only $400 million to start with, 
more could be provided later if needed to 
pay the awards, up to the 75 percent au- 
thorized in the bill. Up to $500 was im- 
mediately paid on each award made and 
that took care of about 1 million of the 
claims. A little more than 86,000 claims 
were left on which more than $500 each 
had been awarded. These 86,000-plus 
claimants were first paid 40 percent of 
the amount awarded in excess of $500. 
Later another 12.5 percent was paid, ex- 
hausting the $400 million Congress had 
appropriated. This left a gap of 221% 
percent between the 52% percent paid 
and the 75 percent to which the claim- 
ants were entitled under the understand- 
ing which we in the committee as well as 
the Filipinos certainly had at the time. 
This bill is to authorize payment of that 
unpaid balance of 2214 percent. 

The Government of the Philippines at 
that time was very weak and unstable, 
the country had been under Japanese 
Our 
own view was that we should not give 
the whole amount to the Philippine Gov- 
ernment because it was not strong 
enough to handle the difficult problem of 
such extensive rehabilitation. There 
would be incredible pressures put upon 
the men in charge at a time when they 
had all they could do to get the Philip- 
pines back on its feet. By giving pay- 
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ments to the more than 1 million dam- 
aged persons who would use it to rebuild, 
replace, or repair their homes or to get 
their little stores or farms going, the 
whole economy would be stimulated more 
than by giving a lot of money at the top 
in the hope it would get down to the 
people under the trinkle-down phi- 


losophy. 
Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS. Recognizing the moral 
obligation, which everyone seems to 
agree to, the War Damage Commission 
has gone out of operation so why has it 
taken these more than 15 years to handle 
these claims? 

Mr. JUDD. The reason was this: At 
the time the Commission ran out of 
money in 1950-51, we were at war in 
Korea. Nobody knew what was going 
to happen in Asia, and attention was 
focused on Korea. If it had not been 
for the upset conditions in that part of 
the world, I think the Congress at that 
time, when the matter was fresh in our 
minds, would unquestionably have made 
this amount available. 

Another reason why there has been 
some difficulty in arriving at the 
amounts still due was that in 1948 a 
special bill was passed believe it was 
introduced by the gentleman from Mass- 
achusetts [Mr. McCormack] now our 
distinguished Speaker, to give more com- 
plete and in some cases, total reimburse- 
ment to schools, hospitals, orphanages, 
and churches for damages sustained to 
property connected with their educa- 
tional, medical, and welfare work. 
Therefore, a good many of the original 
claims have now been paid in full under 
that legislation. That is one reason why 
this $73 million is a maximum; we know 
that the amount actually still due is con- 
siderably less because of payments made 
under other legislation. We do not know 
just how much less and cannot know 
until this bill is passed and funds are 
made available to dig out the records and 
a reconstruction is made of all the pay- 
ments made, the amounts still due, and 
soon. Then we will know exactly how 
much is still to be paid. My guess is 
that it will not be over $65 million, per- 
haps still less. 

Mr. EVINS. It seems to me it is very 
difficult to ascertain the amount because 
of the lapse of time. Are the records 
available? 

Mr. JUDD. Sufficient data is avail- 
able so that we know the $73 million will 
be more than sufficient. There are firm 
records on that. Some of the old IBM 
cards are dog-eared and twisted and will 
not go through the machines. These 
might have to be remade, but they also 
have a master list on which the major 
figures of all the claims have been copied. 
Therefore it will not be as much of an 
administrative problem to determine who 
is due what as we first thought would be 
the case. 

Mr. EVINS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX , 


Mr. GROSS. Is it not true that the 
testimony appearing in the committee 
report shows that some records have been 
totally destroyed? 

Mr. JUDD. Yes, some cards, but not 
the master list. It shows the whole list 
of names that was submitted with the 
awards that were made and the amounts 
that have been paid. From this and the 
cards, if needed, the accounts can be re- 
constructed and a determination made 
of what is due. The matter was taken 
up with the Treasury Department which 
has the records. They said they did not 
have any funds to pay for this work, but 
that when a bill was passed for this pur- 
pose and funds made available, the work 
could and would be done. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, the gentleman said that 
the payments have been delayed because 
of the Korean war. Has not the Korean 
war been over for 8 years? Why the 
long delay in bringing this bill to the 
floor? 

Mr. JUDD. There were several rea- 
sons. Action was delayed while efforts 
were being made to get payment by the 
Philippines of the $24 million agreed 
upon in 1950 in the so-called Romulo- 
Snyder agreement as the amount owed 
us by the Philippines for certain funds 
advanced earlier to it and not repaid. 
Secretary Andérson wrote in June 1960: 

We believe it would be unfortunate if the 
balance of the war damage claims were paid 
without obtaining satisfaction of this debt 
which has been a troublesome issue in our 
relation with the Philippine Government for 
the past 5 years. 


The Philippine Government settled 
this obligation with a payment in April 
1960. Surely it is time the United States 
settled its obligation. 

Then the gentleman will recall that 
last year there was a question about some 
American tobacco having been landed in 
the Philippines allegedly without a 
proper permit or license. Local produc- 
ers of tobacco protested violently. It be- 
came an issue in the election there last 
fall. After the election the new Presi- 
dent of the Philippines said that it would 
be submitted to the Philippine courts 
and he would abide by the decision of the 
court. The court decided that the to- 
bacco could be received. Thus another 
roadblock has been removed. 

As to previous reference to the Eisen- 
hower administration’s attitude, you 
will find that Under Secretary Dillon's 
statement on this in 1960 was almost ex- 
actly the same as in the letter sent last 
year by Congressman Hays, now Assist- 
ant Secretary Hays. Mr. Hays’ letter 
appears on page 8 of the report and you 
will find the same language used by both 
the Eisenhower and Kenrredy adminis- 
trations. 

Mr. Hays wrote this: 

While the United States is under no legal 
obligation to make further war damage pay- 
ments in the Philippines, it is the view of 
the Department of State that an ex gratia 
payment to resolve this special situation 
would be of substantial assistance to the 
United States in attaining its foreign policy 
objectives. Additional war damage pay- 
ments are looked upon by the Filipino and 
American claimants as the fulfillment of a 
moral obligation, long since voluntarily as- 
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sumed by the U.S. Congress, to provide as- 
sistance to individuals who sustained losses 
in the Philippines through its defense of 
US. interests during World War II. The 
Philippine Government and people sincerely 
feel that the failure of the United States to 
appropriate additional war damage com- 
pensation has defeated a legitimate expecta- 
tion of assistance from the United States to a 
firm ally. which suffered severe damage in 
the mutual war effort. The Department of 
State considers that settlement of this 
claim would remove any basis for the 
Philippine belief that the United States has 
not fulfilled its promises to the Philippines. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask the gentleman controlling the 
time on this side if he is going to give me 
some additional time. 

Mr. JUDD. The gentleman has used 
16 minutes. 

Mr. BARRY. I have had no time dur- 
ing general debate. 

Mr. JUDD. The gentleman has used 
more time than any other Member ex- 
cept the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
handling the bill. 

Mr. BARRY. I am still entitled to 
some time during general debate as dis- 
tinguished from time consumed on argu- 
ments under the rule. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. I want to make it clear, 
either now or when you correct your re- 
marks that when you used the words 
“Congressman Hays,” the gentleman 
meant Brooks Hays, who is not a Mem- 
ber of Congress at this time, but is an 
Assistant Secretary. There is only one 
Congressman Hays at the moment, and 
I do not want anybody to think I am in 
favor of this. 

Mr. JUDD. I thought I corrected the 
misstatement when I added “Assistant 
Secretary of State Hays.” 

How are the payments to be made? 
By the Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 
mission, an agency already in existence. 
It will not receive any new claims. We 
will not open up any old claim. It will 
not adjudicate or readjudicate any claim. 
The Foreign Claims Settlement Commis- 
sion after advertising, will merely pay the 
balance due to any person who can show 
he is in fact the legitimate claimant or 
the heir or successor in interest to the 
claimant to whom the award was orig- 
inally made. He must show that he did 
not purchase the claim unless in the 
ordinary course of business with acquisi- 
tion of all the assets of a business firm. 

He must show that no one will receive 
more than 5 percent of the award for 
services rendered. I am told that ordi- 
narily the lawyer's fee in handling claims 
is 10 percent. In this, it is cut down to 
5 percent. 

Also, if the claimant resides outside 
the United States, he must establish to 
the satisfaction of the Commission that 
he has heretofore invested in the re- 
habilitation or economic development of 
the Philippines an amount not less than 
the approved award. 
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Mr. Chairman, should we now make 
this remaining payment of 22.5 percent 
due on the awards? I believe we should. 
Perhaps the Congress should not have 
given them to believe we would pay this 
amount. But the fact is we did. The 
Filipinos feel we have not fulfilled our 
understanding. So do I. It is a definite 
moral obligation. 

Mr. Chairman, the thing that has 
damaged the United States around the 
world more than anything else is a fear 
that they cannot be quite sure of us 
because we have not always kept our 
word. In various agreements made dur- 
ing the war and in postwar conferences, 
we made promises that we did not ful- 
fill. They do not feel sure of us now. 
That jars us but it is a hard fact we 
must recognize. It is true not only in 
Asia; it is found in Latin-America. 
Especially since the Cuban fiasco, there 
is a feeling that the United States can- 
not be depended upon fully. I do not 
know of any act right now that would 
restore our prestige more than for us 
to pass this bill, to carry out what we 
gave our loyal friends, the Filipino 
people, the right to believe we intended 
to do. Basically, the question is not 
whether the payments will help as much 
in rehabilitation now as they would have 
if made earlier; the question is whether 
the United States will do what is right. 
That reason by itself justifies the pas- 
sage of this bill. The fact that it is so 
late only makes it all the more im- 
portant that we do it now. 

But there is also the practical reason; 
to pass it now is a timely act of wisdom. 
The Philippine economy has been in 
bad trouble; it is shaking now. They 
have just elected a new President whom 
they and we believe deserves our full 
confidence and support. He has in- 
stituted some needed reforms. He has 
brought in men with good records. 
There is a better prospect of getting the 
Philippine economy on a sounder basis. 
But it needs a boost badly at this time. 
This bill would give a real boost, eco- 
nomically and politically, as well as 
morally. 

When one looks at the amounts of 
money the United States has given to 
countries all over the world to which we 
had no obligation and which sometimes 
were far from friendly to us and our 
cause, just to get the continued use of 
an airport or a base or other uncertain 
benefits, and then considers the very 
special relationship between the Philip- 
pines and ourselves and what we have 
done together as close partners in war 
and peace, surely it makes good sense 
to pass this bill. 

The Philippines suffered more physical 
damage than any other country in the 
war, including Japan and Poland. Most 
of the damage was inflicted by us in the 
liberation from Japan. The Filipino peo- 
ple never wavered or hesitated in their 
loyalty when they were being bombed 
day after day by American planes. They 
gladly paid a terrific price in the joint 
efforts to regain their freedom. They 
were proud of their partnership with us. 
Surely in comparison to what we have 
given to other countries that are less 
important to us and where the reason 
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is far less justifiable, this bill ought to 
be passed. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been said that 
this claim settlement sheet used by the 
War Damage Commission does not con- 
stitute an obligation. Perhaps not, but 
it shows that an obligation existed. 
First, it shows the amount claimed and 
the amount approved by the Commis- 
sion; and it has a code number indicat- 
ing why a portion was disallowed. Next, 
it shows the amount approved in excess 
of 1,000 pesos, or $500, and then 75 per- 
cent of that excess. Then it lists the 
previous payments and the amount of 
the present payment. The last item is 
“Amount to be paid,” which is the 
amount still due to make the total pay- 
ments up to 75 percent of the award ap- 
proyed. Certainly that makes it per- 
fectly clear that our own Commission 
understood that the United States ex- 
pected to pay that amount. The Com- 
mission paid out all that the Congress 
provided at the outset. Let us not delay 
longer in paying the remaining balance 
due, 

Mr. Chairman, that leaves one objec- 
tion: that some large companies or or- 
ganizations or wealthy individuals will 
get large amounts, as the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Hays] has pointed out. 
The only answer I know to that is that 
there is no way to give “equal justice 
under law” unless we give it to the rich 
as well as to the poor. I do not believe 
we should refuse to pay the small pay- 
ments due to 85,000 little claimants just 
because the same formula would give big 
payments, over 50,000 pesos, to about 280 
other claimants. We have discharged 
our obligation to more than a million. 
Now let us take care of the remaining 
86,000, paying the amounts to all, 
whether large or small, to which under 
the law they are legitimately entitled. 


A National Awakening 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. DOYLE. ` Mr. Speaker, having re- 
ceived unanimous consent heretofore to 
do so, I call your attention, and the at- 
tention of my other colleagues, to a very 
timely and pertinent editorial appearing 
in the Christian Science Monitor for Fri- 
day, June 1, 1962. Because the subject 
of this editorial is so prominent in the 
news at this time I believe all who read 
ve will find it interesting and inform- 
ative. 


A NATIONAL AWAKENING 

Far too much attention is being devoted 
to the emotional disturbance caused by the 
steel crisis and the stock market setback; 
far too little to what needs to be done. 

Both incidents are symptoms, nothing 
more. 

The substance behind them is the awaken- 
ing of the United States from a comfortable 
delusion, into a hard resolve to face actuality 
and to do what needs to be done. 
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The delusion is that prosperity feeds on 
itself by spreading comfort, ease, and always 
higher wages, profits, and prices. 

The actuality ts that hard work, self-dis- 
cipline and honest competition are necessary 
to keep the American people—all of them— 
from going soft; that the object of healthy 
business and labor is to lower costs and prices 
for the benefit of everyone, including the 
competitive position of the United States in 
an international world that means business. 

What needs to be done begins with a 
change of attitude—with the awakening. 
Prosperity is not indolence and will vanish 
like sand through the fingers unless the 
American people—again, all of them, not 
just business or just labor or just Govern- 
ment or even just the consumer—are willing 
to work and think hard. 

This kind of action, through changing 
attitudes and motives, is the most tangible 
factor on the American scene today. The 
other modes of action will follow. 

For Government it means quick release of 
incentive to modernize. Example: those 
larger depreciation allowances in which fast- 
moving Western governments are far ahead 
of the United States. This means renounc- 
ing a political hostility which is the easy 
way for a leftist government to bid for votes: 
cut Incentive for the businessman and then 
blame him for not showing enterprise. 

RATE OF CHANGE TESTS BUSINESS 


For labor, it means attention to what labor 
is. It means the motive, the muscle, the 
devotion of the craftsman to a job well done. 
This involves disenchantment with the 
merely political way to get more pie: show 
your power and take it from the man who 
has plenty. 

For business, it means—to quote the 
scorned platitude of Calvin Coolidge—busi- 
ness. Large segments of American man- 
agers will have to show the courage and 
the quality of decision to lead in change 
rather than comfortably falling behind it. 
This involves an end to the luxury of blam- 
ing everyone else for fallure to get out of 
old, routine ruts and into the adyenturous 
struggle for modernizing. 

For the consumer—why should she escape 
a scolding?—it probably means a less placid 
acceptance of whatever is dished out. Less 
of buying just anything, so long as the decor 
is as fresh as a new dress and the cellophane 
glitters. Why should business concentrate 
on value if packaging and chichi can be sold 
more effortlessly? 

This is a national awakening. Americans 
have had it too good, most of them. They 
are beginning to realize it. A certain lack 
of confidence, which shows itself in ques- 
tioning from all segments of the economy 
as well as from the stock market, could be 
a good thing if what ts shattered is confi- 
dence in an illusion of well-being without 
effort. The sooner we get rid of that the 
better. 

EMOTIONAL CONFLICT IS A NEGATIVE FORCE 


It will also be good to get some of the 
backbiting out of the American system. Mr. 
Kennedy intruded the national interest into 
collective bargaining. Mr. Blough staged 
a surprise attack, Mr. Kennedy seized the 
thunderbolts of Federal power and bran- 
dished“ them so the terror would sink in. 
Some business circles talked up the terror 
and spread the word of lack of confidence 
especially when the stock-market decline 
came, as if they had the Kennedy adminis- 
tration over a barrel. Some of the Kennedy 
side were heard to mutter: if you want a 
stock-market collapse, go on, go on. We will 
get the votes. 

This is a rough political game and not 
too many have played at it. But the un- 
der tones are there and it will profit no one 
anything. Everyone will lose. Sylvia Por- 
ter gave a sharp tongue lashing to all seg- 
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ments of the American economy for their 
behavior at the recent White House con- 
ference. It was “the same old stuff,” she 
wrote. “Rigid clinging to obsolete points 
of view and ignorance of today’s economic 
realities.” It was political maneuver by 
labor, business, Government, to fasten blame 
on the other party with scarcely anyone dig- 
ging beneath superficialities. 

This is not good. We don’t ask for an 
end to controversy. We don't want to go 
from Pandora to Pollyanna. The issue of 
how the United States will get back to hard 
work and enterprise and sharpen its appe- 
tite for business change has to be talked out 
in the democratic spirit. But argument can 
be either destructive or constructive. Amer- 
icans have a gift for the latter and occa- 
sionally a taste for the former, which is a 
taste the country cannot now afford. 


Stupidity in the House 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, hav- 
ing voted in favor of the Philippines 
war claims bill which is again pending 
consideration in the House after once 
having been defeated, I call the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to an editorial 
which appeared in the May 26, 1962 edi- 
tion of the Waterbury (Conn.) Republi- 
can. The editorial is entitled “Stupid- 
ity in the House.” The editorial makes 
some very interesting and effective 
points in favor of adoption of legisla- 
tion which would provide a means of 
fulfilling an obligation to our friends in 
the Philippines. I am hopeful that the 
House will lose no further time in the 
approval of this bill in support of which 
I include at this point, with leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, the editorial from the 
Waterbury Republican: 

STUPIDITY IN THE HOUSE 


The U.S. House of Representatives insulted 
the people of the Philippine Islands recently 
and has yet to right the wrong. 

H.R. 8617 is not an important bill if meas- 
ured by dollars or its effect on the position 
of the United States in the world, but in 
humane terms it is very meaningful for 
it concerns a moral obligation on the part 
of the American people to the people of 
the Philippines. a 

The U.S. House of Representatives chose 
to ignore that obligation recently when, 
by a vote of 201 to 171 it killed the meas- 
ure, The bill would authorize payment of 
$73 million for claims arising from World 
War II damage suffered by Filipinos during 
American and Japanese fighting. 

The bulk of the war damage claims have 
already been settled and HR. 8617 would 
fulfill our debt to one of our closest allies, 
our protege, in fact, in the Pacific. The only 
explanation that we have seen of the heart- 
less action by Congress is that many are 
concerned about the fall elections and the 
size of foreign spending. 

We doubt that Representatives who voted 
against passage thought long or hard over 
the measure. The reaction to the insult 
was almost immediate. Diosdado Mecapa- 
gal, president of the Philippines, notified 
the U.S. State Department that his planned 
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visit to the United States next month had 
been put off indefinitely. 

The sooner the House reverses its decision, 
the better. In the meantime State Depart- 
ment diplomats should reassure the Filipinos 
that the American people do not approve of 
the flagrant disregard of legitimate debts 
evinced by Members of their Congress. 

The United States sends hundreds of 
millions of dollars a year to Asia and 
African states, not to mention funds sent to 
Communist-controlled countries like Yugo- 
slavia and Poland. How we will reconcile 
these giveaways with the affront given the 
Philippines is something the misguided Rep- 
resentatives responsible for it should not 
be trusted to answer. 

A searching of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
shows that all six of Connecticut's Congress- 
men voted for the measure. We hope they 
can convince their mistaken colleagues to 
speedily reverse their votes. 


Address by Honorable Wilbur Mills Be- 
fore the American Good Government 
Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOWARD H. BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, I request 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orD some of the remarks which were 
made at the recent award dinner of the 
American Good Government Society, at 
which the Honorable WILBUR MILLS, 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, was honored. 

The remarks follow; 

Governor SHIVERS (toastmaster). We are 
particularly fortunate to have to introduce 
the first of the award winners this even- 
ing one of the hardest working Members of 
the United States Senate, the ranking Re- 
publican member of the United States 
Senate Finance Committee, the senior Sena- 
tor from Delaware, the Honorable Jon J. 
WrtraMs. Senator WILLIAMS. 

Senator Wurrams. Thank you, Governor 
Shivers. Secretary Humphrey, distinguished 
guests and friends of the American Good 
Government Society, never in my 15 
years experience in government service have I 
ever had a more pleasant assignment than 
that of being asked here tonight to present 
an award to a man, who during these years, 
I have come to know as a friend and to 
respect as one of America's great statesman. 
It would be difficut to imagine how the 
American Good Government Society could 
possibly have chosen a more appropriate or 
harder working Member of Congress to honor 
here tonight with its George Washington 
Award than the man that I am privileged 
to introduce to you here at this time. I've 
chosen the words “appropriate and hard- 
working“ not as simple adjectives to be 
used loosely but because they are so partic- 
ularly fitting and descriptive of the man to 
whom I refer. 

Witsur Mitts is the Representative in 
Congress from the Second District in Arkan- 
sas and although one of his finest attributes 
is the outstanding manner in which he serves 
the constituency of his congressional district 
in the Congress, this would not begin to tell 
the story of his achievements and abilities, 
if we were to stop at this point. 
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Witsvue Mitts is also the chairman of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means, easily 
one of the most powerful committees in the 
Congress and, as chairman of that powerful 
committee WrLBur MILLS js literally at the 
focal point of legislation, dealing with the 
extremely complex and intricate body of laws 
governing our Nation's taxes and tariffs. I 
think Wrisor’s philosophy of taxation can 
best be understood by quoting directly from 
one of his most recent statements: “I believe 
that the function of taxation is to raise rey- 
enue. That may sound obvious, but I say- 
it to make clear that I do not go along with 
economists who think of taxation primarily 
as an instrument for stimulating, breaking, 
or otherwise manipulating the economy.” 

As a member of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, it has been my opportunity during 
the past several years to work with WILBUR 
on innumerable occasions, particularly on 
conference committees on tax bills, to iron 
out the differences between those bills as 
they have been passed in the House and in 
the Senate. A more astute and knowledge- 
able man, a more competent authority on 
the patchwork of laws which we call our In- 
ternal Revenue Code, could not be found 
anywhere here in Congress and I have no 
difficulty whatsoever, as a Republican Mem- 
ber of the U.S. Senate, in expressing my 
great admiration and high esteem for this 
highly qualified Democrat Congressman from 
the State of Arkansas. His devotion to what 


most times, at the best, can be called a 


thankless job and his unending patience in 
dealing with the tremendous pressures which 
are brought to bear upon any man holding 
this responsible position are a tribute both 
to the man himself and to the good judg- 
ment of the people of Arkansas who have 
sent him to Washington as their represent- 
ative since 1938. 

I am highly honored and proud to read 
this resolution of tribute and honor to WIL- 
BUR Mitts, the Representative in Congress 
from the State of Arkansas. WILBUR, it's a 
resolution of tribute and honor to: WILBUR 
DaicH MILLS, statesman and patriot, lawyer 
and eminent authority on the tax laws of 
the National Government, has served the 
people of Arkansas and of the United States 
in the House of Representatives for almost 
a quarter of a century, since January 1958 as 
the chairman of its Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

His profound knowledge of our patchwork 
system of taxation, uneven, unfair, and un- 
wise in Its burden on the people and their 
livelihoods caused him to undertake a monu- 
mental step, looking toward a comprehensive 
and constructive tax reform which will re- 
duce tax rates without sacrificing necessary 
revenues. His prudence and painstaking care 
combine to inspire confidence in his approach 
to the work of his committee. 

Chairman Murs can be relied upon to urge 
a system of taxation that will encourage the 
formation of capital, the true source of eco- 
nomic growth for the general welfare of our 
country. Arkansas is proud of this distin- 
guished son whose knowledge and ability are 
acclaimed widely in and out of Congress, His 
State and the Nation look to him to lead the 
way in making fair and wise tax reform a 
reality. 

Wisur D. Mrus. Governor Shivers, the 
many distinguished guests at the head table, 
including the Governor of my own State, a 
friend of a previous administration who 
worked so closely with the Ways and Means 
Committee, George Humphrey, my colleague 
of the House of Representatives and hard 
working partner on the Ways and Means 
Committee, JoHN Byrnes, I am certainly 
overwhelmed, almost to the point of being 
speechless but those of us in political office 
never get quite to that point. 

When Ed Gossett, your president, called 
me to tell me that I was to be one of the 
recipients of the George Washington Award, 
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I cannot properly describe the feeling that 
overcame me. I had known of other receiv- 
ing this award in the past. I had been 
present when the presentation was made on 
some of the occasions. The American Good 
Government Society has extended this 
award to Members of the Congress for some 
10 years or more. I told Ed that I would be 
available, just set the date. He first thought 
in terms of a Saturday night he said, and 
then decided upon a Sunday night. He 
didn’t know it, but I would have appreciated 
having it every night of the week. And 
then to have it presented in the manner it 
has been presented tonight by my friend 
from Delaware, the distinguished senior 
Senator Hon. Jonn WILIAMs, is more than 
I know I deserve. 

In the first place, I could not conceive of 
the American Good Government Soclety 
looking with this degree of favor upon any- 
one who serves on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. Ours is a difficult task, we work 
long hours of the day and sometimes into 
the night, especially when we're in confer- 
ence with one of Jomn's amendments 
adopted in the Senate that the conference 
committee always or almost always accepts 
out of deference to Jonn and the things for 
which he stands. But in spite of the fact 
that you did decide to overlook the fact that 
we're on the Ways and Means Committee, 
looked with favor upon us to this extent, I 
appreciate it and I know my colleague, JOHN, 


appreciates it also. I began to think as 


I'm sure everyone who has ever received this 
award, began to think in terms of why, why 
was I selected, why would this society do me 
this honor, and I. haven't come up with the 


answer yet. 

Knowing of my own weaknesses and in- 
abilities and that I certainly on my own 
could never merit such distinction, permit 
me tonight to accept it as a part of a team, 
@ part of a team called the Ways and Means 
Committee, for if there's anything that has 
been done by me that would attract your 
attention and cause you to belleve that the 
American Good Government Society should 
honor me as you have, it’s certainly only as 
a result of the very valuable cooperation that 
I've received from the members of that com- 
mittee and the staff that works so faithfully 
and diligently with the committee. 


The George Washington Award, to receive 
an award given in the name of the first 
President, I think, is as great an honor as 
could come to any smalltown boy who came 
to Washington some 23 years ago in the 
interest of working in behalf of good and 
better government. Thank you so much. 

Governor Sutvers. And thank you, WILBÙR 
Minis, Your modesty I think is one of the 
great reasons the American Good Govern- 
ment Society selected you as one of the 
recipients of the award this year together 
with its knowledge of the fine contribution 
that you make to the fiscal affairs of this 
Nation. We appreciate the hard work that 
goes into the hours, and hours and hours 
that you contribute and we look forward to 
many, many more of them. 

Many telegrams have been received here 
this evening from people over the United 
States, particularly from the home States of 
both recipients. We will not take the time 
to read them. I do at this time want to 
present to Wunun Mrs a very beautifully 
bound resolution from the city commission- 
ers and the mayor of Searcy, Ark., and if you 
don't know where Searcy is you better go 
look it up. You can hardly go through 
Arkansas without going through Searcy, is 
that right, Orval? And the fact that all of 
these fine citizens of Arkansas are here to 
pay you tribute is another fine attribute of 
your service in the Congress and your service 
to the Nation. 
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Cost Reimbursement for University Re- 
search Sponsored by the Federal 


Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, Massachusetts is indeed fortu- 
nate in having many colleges and uni- 
versities within its borders, During this 
past year, I have heard from many with 
respect to the problem of an imposed 
limitation on the payment of indirect 
costs of research grants. This has been 
the subject of debate on recent occasions, 
and I should like to include as part of 
my remarks a statement submitted by 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology which is a concise commentary 
on how this limitation affects that in- 
stitution of higher education, 

The statement follows: 

Cost REIMBURSEMENT FOR UNIVERSITY RE- 

SEARCH SPONSORED BY THE FEDERAL GOV- 

ERNMENT 


On March 27, in acting on the appropria- 
tions for the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, the House of Repre- 
sentatives retained the restriction of pre- 
vious years which limits the payment of 
indirect costs on research grants to 15 per- 
cent of direct costs, Although this action 
was not entirely unexpected, the country’s 
universities and medical schools, as the in- 
stitutions mainly affected, were of course 
disappointed that their pleas for full cost 
recovery on health research had again gone 
unheeded. Since then, events have been 
greatly more discouraging, as the House Ap- 
propriations Committee has for the first time 
applied the same restriction to research 
grants of the Department of Defense and 
apparently intends that it shall apply in all 
other government agencies. 

The effect of the limitation can be simply 
stated. The 15 percent allowance pays, on 
the average, only about half of actual indi- 
rect research costs In universities. The defi- 
cit must be made up from the non-federal 
sources of support of education. This Fed- 
eral levy on educational finances in fiscal 
year 1962 is $36 million. The actions now 
under way in the House will raise the fiscal 
year 1963 figure in proportion to the appro- 
priations to which the requirement is ap- 
plied, for example, by $5 million on Army and 
Air Force research. 

Being now presented with the proposal 
that the requirement, far from being elim- 
inated, should be dramatically extended, the 
universities may find that their task of ex- 
planation is, in a way, made easier than 
heretofore, since the logical conclusion re- 
sults in a completely undesirable situation. 
A full and careful examination of the entire 
problem by the Congress would now seem 
to be feasible, and certainly in order. 


1 The figure for fiscal year 1962 is taken 
from NSF Bulletin No. 32, “Indirect Costs 
of Research and Development in Colleges 
and Universities, Fiscal Year 1960," March 
1962. The figure for the fiscal year 1963 
increment is from H.R. Report No. 1607, 
April 13, accompanying H.R. 11289, the DOD 
appropriations bill. 
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THE SIZE EFFECT 

In less urgent times, when research was 
a much smaller factor in university opera- 
tions, and its cost an even smaller propor- 
tion of university financing, outside assist- 
ance could be taken as a supplement to the 
university's own resources with little con- 
cern as to its effect on total finances. We 
now live in a different world. University 
research this year will cost a billion dollars, 
$800 million of Federal funds and $200 
million * of all others, 

All but a small fraction of this latter 
figure is of course committed as to the pur- 
poses for which it may be spent, either by 
stipulations at the source or by the mini- 
mum requirements for keeping alive those 
academic activities which are not currently 
attracting outside research support, but 
which are nonetheless necessary to educa- 
tion. The deficit on the Government ac- 
count therefore has to be understood in 
terms of its effect on the residual of non- 
Federal funds available to the universities 
after meeting their other inescapable re- 
sponsibilities. With the Federal Govern- 
ment supporting four-fifths of university 
research, the “size effect” of a shortfall in 
Federal payments is magnified fourfold 
in its impact on the remaining one-fifth, 
the non-Federal sector. 

ACADEMIC FINANCING 


One difficulty in explaining conditions in 
the universities is that academic financing 
is not well understood outside of the aca- 
demic community, a situation which has on 
occasion been further obscured by state- 
ments of university members who are them- 
selves inadequately informed in matters of 
university finance and administration. 

Privately supported universities, in parti- 
cular, have four sources of income: tuition; 
the yield from their endownments; gifts, in- 
cluding capita] grants; and research pay- 
ments. There are no others, Neither are 
there any surplus funds, nor can there be, 
for the machine runs at full load at all 
times. Extra emphasis on the Government's 
research objectives, in the absence of full 
reimbursement of costs, can be achieved only 
by denying demands of other areas of unl- 
versity responsibility. A few comments on 
the present situation at MIT might serve 
to illustrate the point. 

Our tuition is $1,700, the highest in the 
country for comparable institutions. Our 
endowment income is stretched as best we 
can to cover our more urgent needs. Our 
fundraising efforts are as strenuous as any 
in the country. We are unaware of any 
practicable means not already under inten- 
sive cultivation for increasing our receipts 
from private sources. On the other hand, 
our costs are strictly policed. Our faculty 
salaries, being controlled by our means, are 
certainly not excessive. Our nonfaculty re- 
search salaries are exceeded in many cases 
by industrial organizations in our vicinity. 
Our overall indirect costs are 25 percent 
below the national university average.“ 
Moreover, we have above-average flexibility 


2 NSF “Scientific Activities for Research 
and Development in Colleges and Universi- 
ties,” 1959 

Note that on different occasions the Gov- 
ernment calculates indirect costs on two 
different bases. One method, using only 
direct salaries and wages as a base, yields in- 
direct costs of the order of 40 to 60 percent, 
The other includes also as part of the base 
the costs of employee benefits related to 
direct salaries and wages, travel of direct 
employees, and materials and supplies. This 
calculation yields indirect costs of the or- 
der of 25 to 35 percent, and is the one in 
point here. 
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to correct internal imbalance because our 
total research program is large. 

Yet our shortfall on the cost of work we 
now do under HEW and NSF grants is in- 
exorably refiected in strains in other parts 
of the system. This year the deficit is 
slightly over $350,000 on $5 million of re- 
search. To us, this is the tuition paid by 
200 students. The other way around, it 
could have been the salaries of 30 senior 
faculty members who might have been with 
us, teaching and directing research. Uni- 
versities less fortunately situated in one way 
or another are subjected to correspondingly 
greater strains. 

It is not responsive to the questions thus 
raised to point out that these grants are 
not forced upon the universities, for their 
choice is really not a free one. Where a 
university will receive $1.15 in reimburse- 
ment of direct and indirect costs in a gov- 
ernment program for each 15 cents of its own 
money, its decisions on research to be un- 
dertaken miust in conscience be based on 
the benefits to science and education it can 
foresee from the total investment of $1.30 in 
comparison to what it may be able to accom- 
plish in a nongovernment area with its own 
15 cents. The compulsions in this situation 
will be obvious. 

RESEARCH AND TEACHING 


Another difficulty in presenting the aca- 
demic picture is the occasional misconception 
that the universities in seeking full pay- 
ment of research costs are asking for a 
hidden subsidy of education. Here again a 
part of the problem is probably that the 
“size effect“ of the Government programs 
has not been fully taken into account. But 
the fallure in communication goes deeper 
than that, into the basic nature of education 
in our changing times. The pace of the 
technological revolution is apparent to all, 
but its impact within the educational sys- 
tem is not yet so widely comprehended out- 
side of the system. Even less so is the neces- 
sity for the universities to maintain a new 
sort of “lead time,” to promote the revolu- 
tion in which all are engaged so that their 
graduates may emerge with a feeling for the 
spirit as well as the technique of their pro- 
fessions. 

Today, research and education are not two 
different processes in a university, not even 
two parallel processes. Accurately stated, 
research and teaching are two inseparable 
parts of one process, which is education. At 
the graduate level in science and engineering 
the educational experience is hopelessly in- 
complete without experience in creating new 
knowledge, which can come only from an in- 
volvement in advanced research, At the 
undergraduate level, the ability of the uni- 
versity to keep its teaching abreast of the 
tumultuous growth of science is critically 
dependent on a continuous cascade of new 
thought and method from the graduate level. 
After graduation, there is demanded of the 
effective participant in science and technol- 
ogy far more than a willingness to accept 
change; he must engage in bringing it about. 
The research by which he is trained for this 
role is integral in the training, not an ad- 
junct to it. The grants which make this 
research possible are far more than just at- 
tractive aid; to the faculties concerned, they 
are essential. As the President's Science 
Advisory Committee has stated: 

“It should be a general basis of policy and 
action that basic research and the educa- 
tion of sclentists go best together; that they 
are inseparable functions of universities; 
that in graduate education the training of 
scientists Involves research; and that the 
strength of scientific research grows out of 
research training in institutions of higher 
education.“ 

Money for university research does not 
subsidize university education, covertly or 


*Scientific Progress, “The University and 
the Federal Government,” Nov. 15, 1960. 
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otherwise. It buys both at the price of one, 
for that is the way the system works, and 
no one would want it different. 
GOVERNMENT DECISIONS ON RESEARCH TO BE 
SUPPORTED 

In the same vein, it is important to clear 
away the misconception that the university 
is more a claimant and less a partner because 
it “proposes” the research to be financed by 
Government. To justify the required cost- 
sharing on this ground is to misunderstand 
the ways in which the knowledge of science 
is most productively brought to bear on 
Government decisions as to research to be 
supported. The projects to implement Gov- 
ernment programs—often to Initiate them— 
must be devised primarily within the Na- 
tion’s research institutions, for selection by 
Government. The substance of research is 
ideas, and new ideas must be displayed by 
those who generate them. The question of 
who “proposes” research is relevant in only 
one way: that for the best value from re- 
search to be financed, the Government must 
insure that it receives the best ideas from 
all quarters. 
PRESENT POLICY AND TOTAL RESEARCH ACTIVITY 

It has been said that the claims of dis- 
tress In the universities from the deficit in 
payments may safely be discounted as long 
as total requests exceed total funds avall- 
able, To this, the universities would reply 
that proposals of varying relevance and qual- 
ity will perhaps always be forthcoming to 
cover the total of any available amount of 
money; that the more critical question is the 
demonstrable deficiency of research compe- 
tence for a number of urgent undertakings, 
including tasks already set forth by Govern- 
ment, the curing of which will require a 
larger effort from the universities than is 
now financially possible for them, The 
country thus loses in two ways, First, it is 
denied the full benefit of the combined 
judgment of its universities as to research 
not currently financed by Government which 
the universities feel should be prosecuted 
for the joint needs of sclence and scientific 
education, and which the universities could 
otherwise finance with funds now required 
on the Government account. The second 
element of the loss, paradoxically, falls 
directly in the particular areas Government 
is supporting. By demanding financial con- 
tributions from the universities which are 
to them substantial, the Government sub- 
jects its own programs to the disabilities of 
individual university financial situations, 
thereby denying Itself free choice among 
otherwise available university capabilities. 
Surely it is the intellectual rather than the 
financial resources of the academic commu- 
nity upon which Government wishes to draw. 

GRANTS AND CONTRACTS 


Since the Congress has thus far applied its 
restrictive policy only to grants, and has 
permitted reasonable recovery of costs on 
contracts, a part of the difficulty would seem 
to be that a grant has been thought of as a 
gift while a contract has conveyed the sense 
of value received for price paid. If so, it is 
ironic that academic liking for a word con- 
noting freedom has led the universities in 
the opposite direction. It is true that cer- 
tain administrative requirements of the 
grant p have usually been lighter 
than those for contracts, but there is no in- 
herent difference in the intellectual commit- 
ment, which is the essence of discipline in 
research. And the effect of the dollar cost 
to a university in accepting Government 
assistance is entirely unaffected by the name 
under which the assistance is supplied. 


THE PRIVATE SECTOR 


It is argued on occasion that the Govern- 
ment in paying less than full costs on its pro- 
grams is only following the pattern of private 
giving by foundations and individuals. This 
is partly true, unfortunately, but not to the 
point. To justify the deficit Imposed by 
Government on the grounds that there are 
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other deficits in the system is completely 
self-defeating. s 

Private gifts, where they are unrestricted, 
are part of a university's “other funds” from 
which it must make up the deficit in Gov- 
ernment research payments. However, may 
it be clear beyond question that private 
sources, as a practical matter, will not make 
large gifts to a university to cover a deficit 
in Government operations. The Government 
research shortfall must be covered mainly 
from the most precious of all academic funds, 
the completely unrestricted. 

For this reason, also, along with the “size 
effect”, it is illusory to think that cost-shar- 
ing on present scales can possibly afford the 
universities long-term protection against 
drastic reduction of Government support. 
Such protection should be an important ob- 
jective of Government in the interest of edu- 
cation. But it must be attained through 
more comprehensive joint planning between 
Government and the universities and by 
longer term Government financing. Uni- 
versity financing of Government programs 
works oppositely because it weakens the 
universities exactly where they are hardest 
pressed. 

TOWARD A UNIFORM FINANCIAL POLICY 


Some Members of the Congress have 
stated that restrictive treatment of grant 
research is at least temporarily necessary 
in order to focus attention on the need for 
a uniform Government policy on research 
payments. The universities would certainly 
agree that a uniform policy is needed, be- 
levying that when the Congress has fully 
reviewed the situation the principle of full 
payment will be established as a starter. As 
for the method of calculation, they would 
recommend beginning with Circular A-21 of 
the Bureau of the Budget, issued on Sep- 
tember 10, 1958. 

The procedures of this circular for deter- 
mining allowable reimbursement of Indirect 
costs are designed to be applicable to all 
agencies of Government dealing with a wide 
variety of university research organizations, 
through grants and contracts, As a policy 
statement, it is deficient in failing to accept 
asa basic principle the close interaction with 
teaching which characterizes university re- 
search, and it is curiously tighter on uni- 
versities than is the practice with indus- 
try in a few administrative costs, such as 
use of buildings and equipment. But it is 
withal a good working document, and ex- 
cellent in one especially important respect: 
that is, it points the way to a simple and 
inexpensive system for arriving at the costs 
of each institution individually. 

Real costs vary considerably among col- 
leges and universities, and so do the account- 
ing systems. It is the smaller institutions 
which would lose most from fixing on any 
averaged figure. At present, for example, 
the National Science Foundation reports 
that colleges having less than $250,000 an- 
nually in direct costs of Government re- 
search average 32 percent in indirect costs 
as against 28 percent for those having larger 
programs Since the preponderance of in- 
stitutions will in any event have Govern- 
ment agreement on indirect cost rates ap- 
plicable to contracts, the application of these 
‘rates also to grants is easy as well as fair. 
Exceptions can, of course, be made for special 
cases, 

THE NATIONAL PURPOSE 


To those who would assist the emergence 
of a fully effective, coherent national policy 
on the research needs of the country and 
how best to meet them, two other documents 
are to be especially commended. Both were 
carefully fashioned from deep understanding 
by the President's Science Advisory Com- 
mittee, both were issued personally by Presi- 


‘NSF Bulletin No. 32, “Indirect Costs of 
Research and Development in Colleges and 
Universities, Fiscal Year 1960," March 1962. 
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dent Eisenhower, and both have the support 
of the present administration. One is 
“Strengthening American Science,” Decem- 
ber 27, 1958. The other is “Scientific Pro- 
gress, the Universities and the Federal Gov- 
ernment,” November 15, 1960, quoted earlier. 
Needless to say, both are quite clear on the 
need for full payment on Government pro- 
grams, the second going to the point of 
“if we are not to undermine the 
strength of the institutions which perform 
the needed research.” 
the background of the current 
actions in the House, the present is a most 
opportune time for a forthright reaffirma- 
tion of the purpose of Government sponsor- 
ship of scientific research in the first in- 
stance, Indisputably, this must be to stim- 
ulate the growth of the Nation’s science and 
technology. Government funds for research 
represent allocations of national resources to 
ends desired by Government. Where this 
money ls spent in universities, it has the 
effect not only of enabling the desired re- 
search to be done, but also of promoting 
education in the fields supported. This 
“bonus” is an important consideration to 
Government, for the desired growth of 
science and technology demands an increas- 
ing flow of new scientists and engineers 
from the universities. The Government is 
not doing favors for the educational institu- 
tions involyed—it is serving the national 
interest, in the technical areas which it se- 
lects, by making it possible for the universi- 
ties also to serve in their dual role in those 
areas. 
FEDERAL FUNDS AND HIGHER EDUCATION 


The long-term effect of large Government 
funds on academic freedom is frequently 
as a matter for thoughtful public 
concern, as indeed it should be. To the ex- 
tent that the hazards are real we must cope 
with them, for the general problem is with 
us to stay. The difficulty here under dis- 
cussion, however, is specific and present. 
Unayoidably, and by no means necessarily 
balefully, the pattern of emphasis in the 
Government programs has the effect of in- 
fluencing university curriculums toward the 
same pattern, leaving relatively less empha- 
sis on the non-Government areas. It 18 
definitely avoidable, however, and positively 
bad, that the universities should have to 
compound the effect by neglecting their 
other responsibilities to the point of actually 
deemphasizing them as the price of working 
with Government. 

The present policy of incomplete research 
payments is not avoiding or setting apart 
the broader Issue of Federal aid to higher 
education, as some in Government seem to 
believe. On the contrary, and however un- 
intentionally, the enforced deficits on Gov- 
ernment account, by draining private funds 
from the non-Federal sector, are sharpening 
the universities’ need for help where they 
could otherwise pay their own bills, and 
would very much like to do so. w 

The obvious undesirability of this result 
gives the confidence expressed In this mem- 
orandum that the situation will be corrected 
once it Is clearly understood. 


Memorial Day Address at Sleepy Hollow 
Cemetery by Capt. Dean Hofstad, 
Chaplain, USAF 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. MORSE, Mr. Speaker, the world 
keeps plunging ahead as it races ever 


. 
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faster for material gain. It is fitting 
therefore, there come s time that as we 
pay tribute to those heroes of our heri- 
tage that we stop to take inventory of 
what we have, how we have attained it 
and what we must do to continue to hold 
and enjoy it. 

At the Memorial Day services in Con- 
cord, Mass., the chaplain at the Laur- 
ence G. Hanscom Air Force Base at Bed- 
ford, Mass., Capt. Dean Hofstad, had 
much food for thought in his address. 
The Concord Free Press was so impressed 
with his remarks that it was carried 
as an editorial in its May 31 edition. 
Because I too feel that Captain Hof- 
stad’s speech will be of interest to all 
under leave to extend my remarks I 
include the editorial. 

The editorial follows: 

ADDRESS AT SLEEPY HoLLow CEMETERY, M- 
morta, Day, 1962, py Carr. DEAN HOFSTAD, 

CHAPLAIN, US. Am Force 


Standing here in this hallowed piace on 
this very special day in the life of the Amer- 
ican people, I find myself asking, Why do 50 
many people forget so soon? How can they 
forget? What right have we to forget when 
others have given their lives that we might 
be free? 

One of the shameful things about all of 
us is that we forget so quickly the good that 
others do for us. By all that ts right, we 
should come to this place and others like It, 
much more often than we do, to offer a 
prayer of thanks for those who gave so much, 
and to rededicate ourselves to the American 
concept of life, liberty, and justice for all. 

If we who are here present, fail to do this, 
these who have been buried here died in 
valn and we make of our past, a mockery. 

How many millions there are in this world 
today who would give all they have for the 
privilege of standing here in a free land with 
a free people. Many of these would gladly 
give their lives if they could but have some 
assurance that their children could partici- 
pate in a ceremony like this one today. 

We must never forget the heartaches, the 
decisions, the deaths that make up the cost 
of our freedom—and, we dare not forget 
that the responsibility Is ours to keep it. 

Gen. Omar N. Bradley said recently, “We 
are fast becoming a nation of nuclear giants 
and ethical infants. We have many men of 
science but too few men of God.” 

Is there any way in the world that we 
can deny that the backbone of this wonder- 
ful life has been a warm, personal faith in 
the living God. In Him we have found the 
right to be free and the privilege of a spe- 
cial kind of happiness. With all of this in 
mind, I would like to quote Benjamin Frank- 
lin, speaking at the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, “I have lived, sir, a long time, and 
the longer I live, the more convincing proofs 
I see of this truth: that God governs in the 
affairs of men. And if a sparrow cannot fall 
to the ground without His notice, is it prob- 
able that an empire can last without His 
aid?” 


Radio Liberty Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, at a recent Washington con- 
ference dinner of the Advertising Coun- 
cil, Mr. Howland Sargeant, president of 
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the American Committee for Liberation, 
gave a report on the activities of the 
committee’s Radio Liberty. As Mr. Sar- 
geant points out in his address, Radio 
Liberty speaks to the Russian people in 
their native tongues not as the official 
voice of some outside authority, but as 
the heart-to-heart appeal of those who 
have left the homeland to those who re- 
main. As he further mentions, the re- 
sponse and interest shown by the people 
within the Soviet Union is high and 
encouraging. 

In order to give a better idea of the 
work of Radio Liberty and the American 
Committee for Liberation, I am placing 
Mr. Sargeant’s speech in the Recorp as 
a report to the Congress and the people. 
REMARKS AS PANEL PARTICIPANT ON "REPORTS 

FroM THE USS.R." AT THE WASHINGTON 

CONFERENCE DINNER OF THE ADVERTISING 

Counci; Marc 6, 1962, sy How1Lanp H. 

SaRGEANT, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN COMMITTEE 

ron LIBERATION (RADIO LIBERTY) 


Radio Liberty broadcasts 1,659 transmitter 
hours every week from three locations in 
Europe and the Far East with 1,500,000 watts 
of power and is now the most powerful free 
world shortwave broadcaster concentrating 
exclusively on the heartland and military 
staging area of the Communist world—the 
Soviet Union. Radio Liberty is privately 
sponsored. It is different from the official 
and enormously important Voice of America, 
which sees the world through American eyes 
and expresses official U.S. policy. It is difer- 
ent from Radio Free Europe, also an im- 
portant and valuable, privately sponsored 
network—but one which does not broad- 
cast in any lemguage spoken in the Soviet 
Union and which concentrates its broad- 
cast exclusively upon the Eastern Euro- 
pean satellite mations. Radio Liberty is 
not the official spokesman for any govern- 
ment nor for amy foreign institution, nor 
does it look at the world predominantly 
through American eyes. It tries to be a pow- 
erful voice of freedom spenking as a fellow 
Russian, who has lived under the Soviet sys- 
tem and now knows freedom, to a fellow 
Russian still im the homeland—or a fellow 
Ukrainian to a fellow countryman at home 
and so on. The news and views that Radio 
Liberty transmits around the clock, 7 days a 
week—in Russian and all other major lan- 
guages of the country—make it clear to 
Soviet listeners that Radio Liberty exists to 
serve their interests, that its predominant 
emphasis is on what is happening specifically 
to them. Many of its audience seem to have 
an image of Radio Liberty resembling that 
which Americans hold for a dedicated, fear- 
less, popular spokesman, who challenges en- 
trenched bosses—or for a crusading news- 
paper, which dares to expose abuses and 
corruption in high places. It gives Soviet 
citizens a glimpse of exciting alternatives to 
their own depressing regimented existence— 
keeps alive their sense of freedom and human 
dignity, stimulates their demands for control 
of their own destinies and helps to break 
down their tragic intellectual, moral, and 
cultural isolation from the rest of mankind. 

Radio Liberty's powerful voice not only 
gets through to listeners in the U.S.S.R., but 
listeners get through to Radio Liberty. Dur- 
ing the past year, Radio Liberty received 
more mail from Soviet citizens than was ever 
received by any other free world broad- 
caster to the Soviet Union in 12 months. 
Radio Liberty acknowledges the receipt of 
each letter on the air, reads the letter if it 
is short or summarizes it accurately if it ts. 
longer—whether favorable or hostile. (Fa- 
vorable letters run about 4 to 1 against 
hostile or apparently critical mail.) 

The recent letters to Radio Liberty, backed 
by a close study of Soviet press and radio for 
indirect evidence, as well as by hundreds of 
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interviews with travelers to and from the 
U.S. S. R., show these major patterns: 

First. An overwhelming and deeply emo- 
tional desire for peace and the good life. 
The people in the U.S.S.R. are deathly afraid 
that there might be another war, The issue 
of war or peace touches them deeply emo- 
tionally and is very much in their minds, 
particularly any time when international 
tensions seem to mount—as in the time of 


a Berlin crisis, or of Suez, or of the Hun- 


garian revolution. Here is a worker from 
Moldavia, who says, in a hostile letter: 

"I don't work 14 to 16 hours daily to have 
one bomb destroy 15 years of work, Even in 
my childhood I dreamed of having a family, 
a small house, a car, a radio set, and I strive 
tenaciously and persistently to achieve this 
aim with my own work.” : 

Note that war is feared in part as threat- 
ening the higher standard of living and the 
good life so ardently desired by many. 

Second. A fantastic desire and thirst for 
contact with the West—for Western ideas 
and information, for diversity and identifica- 
tion with the West, for alternatives to the 
oficial line. 

“You tell me such interesting things. They 
open up a new world for me, new horizons.” 

“My faraway friends, it has been my 
dream for a long time to have friends in 
the United States of America, in West Ger- 
many, England, Canada, Italy, South Korea, 
in Taiwan and several other countries.“ 

“I am 16 years old, and don’t know very 
much about politics. Listening to your 
broadcasts, however, I have begun to acquire 
a better understanding of what is happen- 
ing both in Russia and abroad * * *. Like 
elsewhere in the Soviet Union, here, too, 
history is taught; sometimes but not often 
the boys in our class ask questions such as, 
“When will communism arrive?“ After all, 
the director won't come in and say, ‘Children, 
today we have communism.’ What will hap- 
pen after communism?” 

“I particularly enjoy broadcasts about art 
and jazz music. I would like to ask you to 
broadcast more about art, about the French 
Impressionists, and about their lives, of 
course, their creative lives. I paint myself 
and I love art. I collect reproductions of 
French, German, English, and American Im- 
pressionists, and also of contemporary 
painters. I also have a collection of photo- 
graphs of automobiles and automobile maga- 
zines from all countries.” 

The above were quotations from letters 
from the Moscow area, Leningrad, Moscow 
oblast and Ordzhonikidze. 

Third. The persistent, chronic and pro- 
found opposition of the rural population to 
Soviet agricultural policies, as illustrated in 
these two letters: 

“Articles written to unmask the ‘parasites’ 
usually emphasize that the latter spare no 
efforts to cultivate their ‘fields’ and gardens 
with the aid of * * * a spade. I want to 
stress that it is a spade and not a plow 
that is involved. And so a spade provides a 
man with a house, with clothing, with good 
food and with everything else that he needs 
in order to have a much better life than that 
on a kolkhoz where the mechanization of 
labor is the highest in the world. What is 
the matter? A contest between a spade 
and a tractor has been won by the spade. 
And the other conclusion is: If the peasant's 
‘guardians and well wishers’ did not inter- 
fere with him, he would produce with his 
plow actual abundance rather than an 
abundance in the indefinite future, as is the 
case at present.” 

“In this kolkhoz the peasants’ hands were 
swollen from work. They worked without 
remuneration. The kolkhozes are farms 
which belong to the party and its officials; 
however, the Eolkhozniks are working beasts, 
without any rights.” 

Fourth. The letters show an atmosphere 
of public discussion and debate, character- 
ized by disillusionment and skepticism. 
Most Soviet citizens who are thinking peo- 
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ple share, in varying degrees, dissatisfac- 
tion with their Government, The new So- 
viet man has not yet been created. This 
is brought out in the following letters: 

“Or let us take the latest plenum of the 
CC of the CPSU. It was sheer idle talk 
which is characteristic of all Soviet plenums, 
conferences, etc. * * Why do I say all 
this? Because I don't like such idle talk. 
They say one thing and do another. Do you 
think that communism will be bullt in the 
US.S.R.? This will never happen. * * * 
Where the devil did this windbag Nikitushka 
come from? He set the course on corn—the 
queen of the fields, as he calls it, and every- 
one repeats: Les, Nikita Sergeyevich Khru- 
shchey is an expert on agriculture,’ and 
Nikita Sergeyevich grows like a soap bub- 
ble * +*+, I think that after Khrushchev's 
death, or even during his lifetime, the same 
will happen as after Stalin’s death. Time 
will tell. 

“Does a Russian who thinks believe in the 
victory of communism? No, he docs not. 
First of all, because all that is left of so- 
clalism and communism in the U.S.S.R. are 
slogans * . What we have in our coun- 
try is not socialism. but something worse 
than capitalism in its period of primitive 
accumulation.” 

Fifth. Youth (almost one-third of Radio 
Liberty's listening audience) is, above all, 
restless, intensely bored with the drab con- 
ditions of Soviet life, intensely interested in 
the outside world—in travel, jazz, automo- 
biles and fashions. They long to live a lit- 
tle, to find excitement and adventure and to 
make contact with the West. They display 
a general appearance of political apathy, per- 
haps best described as being “uncommitted 
to 8 vision of the future.” Listen to this 
word on behalf of four listeners in Vyborg: 

“Let me tell you a little about myself. 
While I was in school I did not see life. I 
was like a hypnotized person. Iam 18 years 
old. At this age, I am seriously looking at 
a life that does not evoke in me any stormy 
enthusiasms. A year ago, I graduated from 
school; like many of my friends I dreamt of 
entering an institute ° * I never got 
into the institute * * I did not have 
the opportunity to do this because I had no 
influential friends, and besides, my parents 
were not very rich. I was forced to enter the 
labor family * * * and among them I heard 
conversations that went counter to every- 
thing I had believed.” 

Patriotism, pride in Soviet space and tech- 
nological achievements, belief that life un- 
der Ehrushchey has been growing steadily 
better, are also important components of 
some attitudes held by peoples in the Soviet 
Union today. 

Radio Liberty’s predominant emphasis in 
Its broadcasts is on what is happening spe- 
cifically to Soviet citizens themselves. Some 
of these public moods are, in fact, problem 
areas which present a challenge to the re- 
gime and raise the possibility that they may 
ultimately develop into real forces for change 
within the Communist system and the So- 
viet society. 


Milwaukee Branch of Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom 
Expresses Its Views on the Arms Race 
and the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1962 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include 
a recent statement by the Milwaukee 
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branch of the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom in which 
it expresses its views on the arms race 
and the United Nations: 

The Milwaukee branch of the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom 
urges the United States to take positive steps 
to reverse the arms race, with total disarma- 
ment as our national goal. 

Since it is difficult to get accord with the 
Soviet Union on the means to secure total 
disarmament, we favor regional disarma- 
ment in tension zones as a beginning, and 
agreeing to a less than perfect inspection sys- 
tem, which is impossible to attain. This 
holds far less risk than continuing the un- 
restricted arms race. 

We favor discontinuing all nuclear weap- 
ons tests, especially atmospheric tests. They 
only give our opponents an excuse for addi- 
tional tests, and pollute the atmosphere of 
all nations, a thing we have no right to do. 

We believe in actively working to 
strengthen the United Nations to make it 
more effective as a peace-keeping agency, 
and taking disputes to the World Court. 

We feel that it is imperative to mobilize 
our best brainpower to search for every means 
to turn toward peace. 

EVxL VN C. Karp, 
President. 


The Great Adventure of the 20th Century 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5,1962 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past several months, the free world 
has joined with us in marveling at the 
American achievements and successes in 
orbital flights, and our other probings of 
outer space. I am sure that all of us are 
equally confident that these are but the 
forerunners of even greater successes in 
manned space flight. 

Our achievements to date have re- 
sulted from dedicated endeavor on the 
part of many people. Our astronauts 
have very modestly, and quite properly, 
shared the limelight of public adulation 
with the scientists, technicians, and ad- 
ministrators of the American space team, 
in the wake of the recent succession of 
favorable events. 

Truly, there are many who are deserv- 
ing of credit and commendation for these 
achievements, and for the most part, 
they remain unheralded and un- 
acclaimed. Among these latter are the 
hard-working members of the House 
Committee on Science and Astronautics. 
I am personally aware of the intensive 
study and conscientious interest and ef- 
fort in this program on the part of the 
Honorable Emmio Q. Dapparro, our col- 
league, who represents Connecticut’s 
First Congressional District. As a mem- 
ber of the Manned Space Flight Subcom- 
mittee he has given diligent attention to 
the challenges of the future in space, and 
he has contributed materially to plan- 
ning and programing on the part of 
Congress, leading to our outstanding 
achievements to date. 

Congressman Dabp RTO is the author of 
an enlightening article on “The Great 
Adventure of the 20th Century,” which 
was published in the magazine section 
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of the Hartford (Conn.) Courant edition 
of Sunday, June 3, 1962. With permis- 
sion to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include Congressman DADDARIO’S com- 
mentary on the challenge and the future 
of man in space: 

THE Great ADVENTURE OF THE 20TH CENTURY 

(By Hon. EMILIO Q. Dappario) 


In the last few months, I have been sit- 
ting in on the planning and approval of one 
of the great adventures facing man at the 
mid-20th century—the national program for 
manned space flight. 

The National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration (NASA) has been presenting to 
the Manned Space Flight Subcommittee on 
which I serve, its detailed and specific ac- 
counting of what it hopes to do in the com- 
ing fiscal year. Becausg our national pro- 
gram is aimed at placing a man on the moon 
in this decade, each budget year must be 
closely examined. This country has never 
before embarked on a single venture of such 
magnitude as this—and it calls for our best 
efforts in analyzing the program so that the 
first steps will lead to success in the years 
ahead. 

Most Americans have been awed by the 
progress we have already made, as I have 
been, The successful suborbital flight of 
Alan Shepard and the triumphal circults of 
the globe by John H. Glenn Jr., and Mal- 
colm S. Carpenter, were tremendously in- 
spiring achievements. Yet, in terms of the 
future hopes of America’s scientists, they 
may look like the Model T chugging along a 
hard road—for in the future lie achieve- 
ments which are now below the threshold of 
our ability to understand. 

Moving into an infinite new world like 
Outer space, we cannot help feel twinges of 
trepidation, no matter how convinced we 
may be that destiny urges us on. Where 
will our exploration lead? What will it 
teach us? What does it mean? What will 
result? 

The plain and simple answer is, we do not 
know. But we do know that the course of 
science has led to many discoveries that 
have changed our lives even when such dis- 
coveries were not anticipated. The breath- 
taking scope of the venture into outer space, 
matched only, if at all, by the massive 
mobilization of resources under cover of 
security to smash the atom in World War 
II, assures.us of a commensurate rate of re- 
turn. . 

Eugene Zuckert, Secretary of the Air 
Force, recently noted that the most valu- 
able products of our space effort may almost 
certainly be those which are unpredictable, 
if history offers any guidance. 
. “We recall that Columbus set sail with a 
letter of introduction to the Grand Khan 
of Cathay, with whom Ferdinand and 
Isabella sought to establish trade relations 
of great promise,” Secretary Zuckert pointed 
out. “The high anticipation of the backers 
of Drake's oll drilling venture in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1859 was based on cheaper candles, 
axle grease and medicinal oils.” They led, 
of course, to the discovery of America and 
of the Pennsylvania oll reservoirs. 

Sitting in on the detailed review of NASA's 
plans and proposals, questioning the scien- 
tists and administrators who have been en- 
trusted with this major program, you can 
see the probable outlines of future develop- 
ments. The questioning becomes aggressive 
if we fee] that planning has not been realis- 
tic; usually it is sympathetic where we can 
see that thorough groundwork has been laid 
for progress. 

In manned space flight, the broad outlines 
have been made public. The Project Mer- 
cury program, in which one man could orbit 
the earth, will be completed with several 
additional missions, until man has been ex- 
posed successfully to extended periods, up 
to 24 hours, in the space environment. 
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The next step will be Project Gemini, us- 
ing an advanced two-man type of space cap- 
sule. The design has recently been shown 
to the public by NASA. 

The Gemini program develops from a deci- 
sion to test a means of bringing together in 
space the components needed to launch a 
moon shot. 

Essentially, this means a chance to do 
something sooner with smaller existing rock- 
ets than waiting until we develop tremen- 
dous launch vehicles. But it demands high 
skills in guidance and controls and other 
complex operations. Even so, it may be the 
best and most economical way to move on 
into space. 

But for the third major space program, 
Apollo, we are moving on parallel lines to 
develop both the rendezvous technique and 
a sizable launch vehicle called NOVA which 
will have the power to blast a crew-sized 
module off the earth and onto a path for the 
moon. 

These concepts automatically suggest some 
of the critically important facts we must 
learn as we continue. The fuels, the mate- 
rials, the stresses, the electronic systems, the 
vehicle design all demand intense study 
which is well underway. How will such 
vehicles react to very cold or very hot tem- 
peratures? What will prolonged weightless- 
ness mean to fuel supplies, for instance? 

A broad advance in overall technology is 
bound to occur. A distinguished engineer 
has remarked that technological progress had 
previously been “promoted only by the stim- 
ulus of war with its resulting terrible costs 
in human misery.” 

Security plays an important part in our 
consideration of the space effort. There are 
those who see space only as the arena of an 
international competition. Others recognize, 
as we all must, that we cannot afford to ne- 
glect the knowledge we can gain from outer 
space if we are to act wisely in our own 
interest. 

In an effort which demands the most In- 
tensive use of our resources that history has 
ever known, the most significant reason for 
space exploration could be the quest for 
knowledge itself. If we look at the more 
practical effects of this search, we can see 
specific developments in just a short time 
that demonstrate the technical competence 
we gain from astronautical research. I have 
followed closely the medical aspects of space 
research, where man ventures into unknown 
environments and unknown extremes of 
speed and temperature, it has been im- 
portant to make sure that he can perform 
to his maximum capability. 

As a result, we have developed instruments 
to determine and monitor his condition in 
flight. Already these are being applied to 
more earthbound requirements. A modern 
hospital has installed a system to monitor 
crucial information about patients in critical 
condition, thelr temperatures, pulse rates, 
heart beats and other factors, so that in- 
formation of a change would come more 
quickly to medical attention. 

These measurements wolud be extremely 
valuable in permitting skilled personnel to 
maintain close observation, perhaps through 
a central console, of the seriously ill. To 
those who may question it, consider the 
system through which Colonel Glenn’s 
breathing rate and depth, body temperature, 
and electrocardiograms were continuously 
telemetered to flight surgeons at ground con- 
trol stations during his flight. 

Related developments offer further re- 
finements of modern medicine. NASA and 
Air Force officials have talked to us about 
the prospects of light amplifiers known as 
“lasers.” These were investigated for their 
communications potential, because they offer 
hope of using visible light rays to transmit 
messages Over enormous distances, But, like 
sound waves in dentistry, lasers have shown 
possibilities for knifeless surgery. The in- 
tense beams that they generate can perform 
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certain operations in millionths of a second. 
Several weeks ago a laser was used to treat 
angioma in the eye of a patient at Columbia- 
Presbyterian Medical Center in New York. 

Even rocket fuels have been discovered to 
be useful to medicine. Hydrazine, a liquid 
propellant, turned out to have derivatives 
useful in treating tuberculosis and some 
mental illness. 

In a sense, these discoveries are a type of 
fallout from the vigorous investigation of 
space requirements. Let us also consider 
what we are learning in fields other than 
medicine. 

To provide power for future space missions, 
we must seek systems with such character- 
istics as high reliability, lighter weight, 
longer life, radiation resistance, lower cost, 
and higher power capability. The conversion 
of biological energy is under study. 

So are fuel cells, which offer the possi- 
bility of direct and highly efficient con- 
version of chemical energy or heat to elec- 
tricity in a system with a minimum of mov- 
ing parts. In NASA's thinking, such fuel 
cells could reduce the weight of launch 
vehicle, remove the need for highly eompli- 
cated mechanisms to keep the capsule 
properly oriented in flight, and provide water 
for crew consumption as a bonus. , 

In recent weeks, technical advances in fuel 
cells were substantial. North American 
Aviation, which has the assignment from 
NASA to build and manage the Apollo pro- 
gram, has chosen Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft as one of its subcontractors to develop 
a fuel cell for use in the manned lunar 
probe, 

Similarly, Pratt & Whitney is deeply in the 
field of advanced nuclear propulsion, with 
a type of reactor first doveloped at Middle- 
town for the abandoned nuclear airplane pro- 
gram and now well on its way to being 
useful in situations requiring a compact, 
efficient and durable power source. This 
program is called SNAP-50, part of a series 
supported by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to develop systems for nuclear auxiliary 


power. 

The late Senator Brien McMahon often 
pointed out to Connecticut how vital it was 
to develop nuclear power sources as our 
supply of the conventional fuels dwindled. 
But compact reactors such as the SNAP pro- 
gram considers, would also be useful in the 
remote regions and underdeveloped coun- 
tries where normal supplies are prohibitively 
expensive. 

I have stressed the possibilities of space 
exploration, but I have not dwelt on the 
means of using space to improve world stand- 
ards of living. Weather satellites, commu- 
nications satellites and navigational aids fall 
into this class. 

Right now, only 20 percent of the earth's 
surface is covered by weather reporting sta- 
tions. Even our primitive ventures in space 
weather satellites have begun to improve our 
knowledge of the meteorological sciences. A 
truly global weather system will open the 
door to practical new uses of our growing 
knowledge about the behavior of the occan 
of air that surrounds our planet. 

These applications could transform arid 
deserts into fertile sources of food for the 
people of have-not nations. They can help 
safeguard man and property against the 
hazards of nature's fury. Transportation, 
crop planning, industrial planning, outdoor 
enterprises, are only a few of the entities 
which stand to benefit. - 

The peaceful uses of the knowledge we 
stand to gain from space exploration, there- 
fore, are manifold. They can and will lead 
to better use of our resources, higher stand- 
ards of living, and a greater understanding of 
the universe in which we live. 

These, then, are the underlying currents 
in the rooms in which we, as Members of 
Congress, listen to the proposals for apace 
exploration in justification of the coming 
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year's budget. Iam convinced, as is virtually 
everyone who is close to this undolfing sci- 
entific picture, that we face a great chal- 
lenge and a great future. We are on the 
move toward a new dimension of physical 
and spiritual existence. 


A Committee of Physicians Urges You To 
Support Health Care for the Aged 
Throngh Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr, DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, spokes- 
men for the American Medical Associ- 
ation have often made statements to the 
effect that theirs is a democratic organi- 
zation whose membership is free to dis- 
agree with its leaders on any issue. 
When the Physicians Committee for 
Health Care for the Aged Through So- 
cial Security was formed, the AMA first 
attempted to discredit its members and 
then piously held it forth as an example 
of freedom to dissent within the AMA. 
A few weeks ago the physicians commit- 
tee attempted to use this highly publi- 
cized freedom by purchasing advertising 
space in either the AMA Journal or the 
AMA News. They were refused. 

The AMA stated that the committee's 
statement was misleading and deceptive 
and therefore did not meet AMA stand- 
ards. I believe that it will be clear to 
anyone reading the rejected statement 
that this unjust label is merely a smoke 
screen to cover the hypocrisy of the 
American Medical Association’s hollow 
claim of freedom to dissent. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the statement of the Physicians Com- 
mittee for Health Care for the Aged 
Through Social ai i at this point in 
the Recorp. 

A COMMITTEE OF 8 Unces You To 
SUPPORT HEALTH CARE FOR THE AGED 
THROUGH SOCIAL SECURITY 
On March 27, some 40 physicians from 

every part of the Nation signed a statement 

which emphasized: 

“We believe the social security system is a 
most practical and sound method of financ- 
ing health benefits for the great majority of 
the 5 

The statement expressed our belief that 
“with such a method of financing health 
benefits for the aged, the physicians of 
America will be better able to maintain their 
commitment to provide high quality care 
and excellence of standards while preserving 
independence of professional judgment, and 
the aged will be better able to enjoy with 
dignity the best of modern medical care.” 

Large numbers of doctors, we believe, agree 
with that statement. (Many have written to 
our committee expressing agreement.) We 
appeal to you for your support. 

We believe that this program of health 
care for the aged will be good for the patient 
and good for the doctor. It will strengthen 
the voluntary hospitals and voluntary insur- 
ance plans, and it will lighten the present 
burden of public assistance programs. We 
also believe it will have the long-range effect 
of making possible the purchase of medical 
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care from reputable e ee by many peo- 
ple who cannot now afford it. 

As doctors study the — of health 
care for the aged through social security, 
they are coming to understand that it is in 
no way an introduction to socfalized medi- 
cine, or an interference with freedom of 
choice. 

On the basis of our studies and experience 
as practical physicians we are completely 
satisfied that only through social security 
can adequate health care be made available 
for America's older citizens. 

To help carry on the campaign for health 
care for the aged through social security, we 
appeal to you—our fellow physicians—to sup- 
port this program. 


Address by the Honorable Robert V. 
Roosa, Under Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, May 17, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following address given by the 
Honorable Robert V. Roosa, Under Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for Monetary Af- 
fairs, before the monetary conference of 
the American Bankers Association in 
Rome, Italy, on May 17, 1962. 

Under Secretary Roosa explains in his 
address the exploratory character of our 
actions in the foreign exchange markets 
up to the present and points out both 
our long- and short-range objectives. 
The Under Secretary’s competence to 
discuss these matters is well known, 

The address follows: 

REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE ROBERT V. 
Roosa, UNDER SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
yor MONETARY AFFAIRS, AT THE MONETARY 
CONFERENCE OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION, ROME, ITALY, THURSDAY, May 
17, 1962 
Over the past 14 months the United States 

has, for the first time since the later 1930's, 

entered into foreign exchange transactions 

for monetary purposes—as distinct from the 
more or less routine handling of foreign ex- 
change to meet the Government's operating 
needs abroad. The Treasury began Nmited 
operations in March 1961, acting through the 

Federal Reserve Bank of New York as its 

fiscal agent. In February of this year the 

Federal Reserve System announced its deci- 

sion to enter the exchange markets for its 

own account. 

To date, United States action in the for- 
eign exchange market has been largely ex- 
ploratory in character, designed to probe and 
possibly to limit temporary disturbances in 
the exchange markets. All operations have 
been carried out in close consultation with, 
and usually jointly with, the financial au- 
thorities of the other countries involved. 

These activities In the foreign-exchange 
markets have sometimes been referred to as 
the financial component in the outer perim- 
eter defenses of the dollar. This is prob- 
ably a good characterization, since, of course, 
the inner defenses depend upon the pro- 
ductivity, production, and competitiveness 
of the American economy. But in what we 
have been doing, both basically and periph- 


erally, to defend the dollar, we have also 
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been defending, in concert with others, the 
whole system of convertibility at stable ex- 
change rates that has been so painstakingly 
reconstructed since the end of World War 
II. And the effective functioning of that 
system is, in turn, essential for diversified 
growth and integration among the free, cap- 
italist economies of the world. 

In addition to the shortrun objectives 
of our foreign exchange operations, on which 
I shall say a bit more in a moment, there 
are longer run implications and potentiali- 
ties of an approach in which a key currency 
country becomes an active participant in 
the international exchange markets, As we 
go along we are also, therefore, trying to 
think through some of these possible impli- 
cations for the long run—can such partict- 
pation aid in assuring the stability of the 
international financial mechanism? Can it, 
if properly executed, reinforce the funda- 
mental work of the International Monetary 
Fund? Does it afford a helpful means to- 
ward providing sufficient international u- 
quidity for the continued growth of the world 
economy? Does it strengthen the role of 
gold as the base of our international reserve 
arrangements? 

These are the kinds of questions that 
central bankers, and commercial bankers 
and treasuries can usefully ponder together, 
in our joint efforts to find the combination 
of private and governmental monetary fa- 
cilities that a flourishing capitalism needs. 
While I cannot persume to suggest any of 
the answers, it may be of some help as 
background for others who can, if I discuss 
two themes that seem to run through our 
American experience of these recent months, 
First, what has thus far been the nature 
of our foreign exchange operations within 
the framework of the system of convertibil- 
ity based on fixed exchange rates? Second, 
what possibilities seem at this early stage 
to be suggested, concerning the accumula- 
tion by a key currency country of balances 
in the convertible currencies of other lead- 
ing countries? 

Other countries have long accepted di- 
rect intervention in the exchange markets 
as a customary way of life. At the least, 
they must be buyers or sellers as exchange 
quotations reach the acceptable limite of 
variation around their own fixed exchange 
rates, The United States, on the other 
hand, was, and still is, the only country 
that maintains complete interconvertibility 
between gold and its own currency at a 
fixed price, and, until recently, was content 
to leave all operations conce the ex- 
change relations between the dollar and 
other currencies to the officials of those 
other countries. The recent decision to 
participate in the international markets in 
cooperation with other financial authorities 
reflects, as do many other governmental and 
private actions, a growing awareness within 
the United States of the dual nature of our 
own balance-of-payments problem. 

We must not only respect and fulfill the 
balance-of-payments disciplines to which 
other countries have been accustomed for 
so long; but we must do this while also keep- 
ing our own currency and gold equally and 
alternatively available as reserves for all 
other countries. We must gain and keep 
the initiative for influencing the factors that 
affect our balance of payments, but we must 
do so in the impeccable manner that assures 
and retains bankers’ confidence. This means 
that, both as trader and as banker, the 
United States has to keep its markets open 
and free. We have therefore a major stake, 
which the Western World shares with us, 
in resolving our balance-of-paymenta prob- 
lem within the framework of a free inter- 
national economy, with stable exchange rates 
and an immutable gold price of $35 an ounce. 

Let me make it absolutely clear, again, that 
there is no thought that foreign exchange 
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operations can provide the solution to the 
United States balance-of-payments deficit. 
More fundamental correctives are necessary 
for this end, and I know that you are all 
familiar with the many sided program of 
American business, finance, and Government 
that is moving forward toward a restoration 
of equilibrium, and surplus, in the American 
balance of payments. 

Our foreign exchange operations have so 
far been mainly designed to help in providing 
a breathing space during which these basic 

could have a chance to become 
effective. In our judgment, they have been 
most helpful in deterring unwarranted spec- 
ulation and unwanted capital flows, and in 
reducing the drain on our gold stock, which 
stands as the bulwark of the whole interna- 
tional currency system. 

I should emphasize that our operations 
have not at any time involved an attempt to 
“rig” markets or “peg” prices, Within the 
relatively marrow band which is, in any 
event, permitted for exchange fluctuations 
under the rules of the International Mone- 
tary Fund, there must be room for market 
prices to demonstrate the basic strength or 
weakness of any currency. We could not, of 
course, have pegged exchange rates even if 
we had wanted to. In March 1961, the 
United States held no reserves of convertible 
foreign exchange, and the balance of pay- 
ments was in deficit. As a result, there was 
no opportunity to support the dollar in the 
exchange market through spot sales of other 
currencies in the way that European mone- 
tary authorities customarily do when their 
own currencies come under pressure. 

Some minor limited selling operations in 
the spot market have been undertaken more 
recently to alleviate temporary pressures, us- 
ing foreign exchange acquired by borrowing 
in Switzerland and Italy (or limited amounts 
acquired at times when the rate would not 
be adversely affected). Operations have been 
mainly concentrated, however, in forward 
exchange. These markets can at times be 
quite thin and even a relatively limited vol- 
ume of market demand can have an exces- 
sive impact on rates which are not subject 
to limitations under IMF regulations but 
which can generate great pressures upon the 
spot rates. When the forward rate, whether 
because of expectations concerning future 
currency values or for other reasons, moves 
conspicuously out of line with its interest 
parity, short-term private capital movements 
can be set off that may be disturbing to 
both the country receiving and the country 
losing funds. It is useful to have facilities 
for testing out whether the particular de- 
velopments are in fact deeply rooted and 
sustained, or whether they are short-lived 
and may soon be reversed. 


It was precisely this sort of situation, in 
fact, that provided the immediate motivation 
for Treasury operations—in conjunction with 
the Bundesbank (and actually in response 
to a very constructive initiative on the part 
of the Bundesbank)—in the forward market 
for deutsche marks in March 1961. You will 
recall that the revaluation of the mark and 
the guilder at that time led to a state of 
great uncertainty in the markets and there 
were widespread expectations that further 
appreciation of these, and perhaps other, 
currencies would shortly be forthcoming. In 
these circumstances forward rates moved to 
substantial premiums, the deutsche marks 
approaching a 4-percent per annum premi- 
um for a time, and incentives were created 
for heavy flows of funds out of the dollar 
and into the mark. Actually, in providing 
marks to the forward market, we made it 
possible for the recipients to continue hold- 
ing their dollars, while assured of later con- 
vertibility into marks if their acquisitons 
did in fact prove to be sustained. Our own 
forward sales of marks reached a peak of 
about $350 million in mid-june and aggre- 
gated considerably more as some initial con- 
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tracts were rolled over once or twice more. 
But now, they have all been paid off, as the 
excessive flow of funds into Germany first 
subsided and then was reversed when the 
Berlin situation deteriorated during the late 
summer of 1961 and expectations of further 
appreciation disappeared. 

Operations were also undertaken in Swiss 
francs beginning in May 1961 on a small 
scale, and accelerating in July when the Ber- 
lin crisis encouraged a stepped up flow of 
funds into Switzerland. The Swiss were 
anxious to encourage an outward flow of 
short-term Swiss capital to offset inflows 
from other sources that were creating do- 
mestic problems of excessive bank liquidity 
and inflationary pressures, and the United 
States was glad to cooperate, since we were 
equally anxious to defend the dollar by 
lessening the pressure on the Swiss National 
Bank to absorb more dollars. Early this 
year, for roughly similar reasons, forward 
sales of guilders and Italian lire were made. 
To give you an idea of the magnitudes in- 
volved, sales of forward Swiss francs reached 
a maximum of something over $150 million. 
Sales of Italian lire have been larger, while 
guilder sales have been quite modest. Allin 
all, total forward exchange operations un- 
dertaken by the Treasury in the four cur- 
rencies that I have mentioned, including the 
rollover of maturing contracts in some cases, 
have amounted to about $144 billion in the 
14-month period. 

One of the main results of these sales of 
forward exchange, as is obvious from what 
I have said so far, has been to encourage 
foreign private investors to stay invested in 
dollars (or to increase their holdings) and 
thus restrain the piling up of dollars in cen- 
tral banks abroad. 

As long as the United States continues to 
run a sizable deficit in its balance-of-pay- 
ments it is unlikely that we can or should 
expect that some part of the dollars pumped 
into the international financial stream will 
not reach central bank hands. Nor should 
we expect to avoid some resulting drain on 
our gold stock. And the disciplines which 
such movements imply are fundamental and 
clear. 

At the same time we must be constantly 
mindful that the dollar is not just another 
currency, but that it is a key reserve cur- 
rency, not only for foreign monetary au- 
thorities but also for foreign private banks 
and corporations. We must remember that 
foreign monetary authorities adjust their 
own balance-of-payments position day by 
day and week by week by the purchase and 
sale of dollars in the exchange market. Ir- 
respective of our balance-of-payments posi- 
tion the shift of dollars from countries with 
traditionally low gold ratios to countries 
with high ratios can result in a gold drain 
for the United States. Similarly, with 8½ 
billion of liquid dollar holdings in the hands 
of private foreigners, we must make sure that 
speculative forces are not fed by uncertainty 
about either the ability or the determination 
of the United States to stand firmly behind 
the interconvertibility of the dollar with gold 
at the fixed price of $35 per fine ounce. 

A clear distinction has to be drawn, and 
it is not always easy to convey this readily, 
between the absolute and unconditional 
availability of gold to foreign monetary 
authorities for legitimate monetary purposes 
and the compulsion on us, in cooperation 
with foreign monetary authorities, to avoid 
any unnecessary dispersions of the U.S. gold 
reserve, on which our existing international 
system, in the last analysis, depends. The 
United States would, in fact, be just as dere- 
lict in its duty to help support and sustain 
& growing and viable international economy 
if it failed to defend the gold stock through 
improved techniques of monetary coopera- 
tion as it would be if it failed to make gold 
available to foreign monetary authorities on 
demand, 
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A solution of the balance-of- payments 
deficit is fundamental if we are to ward off 
a steady attrition of the U.S. gold stock. 
But, the problem goes even beyond this. 
The United States is a ready seller of gold 
on demand, but other countries are not nec- 
essarily sellers to us when they have ex- 
change deficits, partly indeed because their 
own gold reserve is cushioned, in many cases 
substantially, by dollar reserves. 

It is consequently a matter of first priority 
for us to develop methods that will mini- 
mize our gold losses whenever our balance 
of payments swings into deficit, by no means 
avoid them, but certainly avoid conditions 
that exaggerate them. Under present pro- 
cedures, we cannot be sure that gold will 
return to us when we move into surplus, 
and we must and will have surpluses from 
time to time. 

This kind of consideration leads directly 
into my second main theme—the potential 
uses of foreign exchange holdings by a key 
currency country. As I had mentioned 
earlier, our exchange operations to date have 
been largely dictated by clear, current op- 
portunities and needs. We have acted in 
response to market developments and have 
not sought to become permanent and regu- 
lar participants in the market for any cur- 
rency. Our spot exchange holdings—which, 
on the latest published figures were about 
$150 million, built up partly from borrow- 
ing and partly from purchases in the easier 
markets that have prevailed for some cur- 
rencies so far this year—have mainly been 
acquired to back up our forward sales. But 
looking ahead to the future, there may well 
be good reason for more or less continuous 
holding by the United States of some mod- 
erate amounts of the convertible exchange 
of various leading countries. 

While it is premature to see clearly where 
we may be heading so far as the currency 
holdings of the United States are concerned, 
it may well turn out that some contribu- 
tion toward resolving a part of our problem 
may be found in building up—in time of 
surplus—holdings of other currencies that 
are not thought of as reserve currencies in 
the same way that the dollar and the pound 
sterling are viewed. Should we do that, 
either with open holdings or through hedged 
forward positions, our exchange holdings 
might be able subsequently to handle a con- 
siderable part of the normal swings in pay- 
ment patterns, leaving the gold reserves 
available to cover more fundamental and 
lasting adjustments. There would be no 
commitment to hold any particular cur- 
rency, of course, and the relative size of any 
such holdings would presumably be com- 
paratively small. Nor would there by any 
lessening of the needed balance-of-payments 
disciplines upon us or upon others, For 
changes in our combined reserves of gold 
and foreign exchange, taken together with 
changes in our short-term liabilities to for- 
eigners, would then become as significant to 
the determination of our policies as changes 
in gold alone have been over recent years. 

If such a system were bolstered by suitable 
international arrangements to insure a 
steady and orderly distribution of newly 
mined gold into monetary reserves, much of 
the pressure, both psychological and real, 
that arises from the accident of shifts in 
reserves among other central banks would 
be lifted from the U.S. gold stock. With 
such a system we might perhaps be able 
to view in better perspective our gold 
loss of the past 5 years as a basic and healthy 
redistribution of available world gold re- 
serves, a redistribution that has added to the 
strength of the international financial com- 
munity. 

What I am suggesting is that we need to 
build further the outer defenses around the 
liquidity of the International Monetary 
Fund, which will be substantially augmented 
by the standby agreement on which prog- 
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ress toward ratification Is going ahead with 
gratifying dispatch. We need to provide a 
means of further economizing on gold re- 
serves, while insuring that the liquidity 
needs of our expanding world economy will 
be met in a manner consistent with the 
sovereignty of individual countries and with 
heavy reliance on the discipline provided by 
the balance of payments. 

The net effect, if this line of development 
should be followed, would be to multilater- 
alize a part of the role performed now by the 
two key currencies, within a framework that 
would place great stress on still further co- 
operation among monetary authorities of 
the type that has been so successfully de- 
veloped over the past year or so. It is clear 
that the attributes of a key currency involve 
many things, its use in international trade, 
its relationship to gold as the ultimate re- 
serve, the existence of broad and deep capi- 
tal and money markets. In all these respects 
the dollar is now unique, although we hope 
to see further progress in the freeing up of 
European money and capital markets. But 
what makes a currency good basically is the 
way the country manages its economy. 
Where there are a number of strong coun- 
tries, as there are today, a plausible case 
would seem to exist for some sharing of the 
burdens placed on the key currency. 

It may be, too, that a system such as I 
have outlined would be a sensible way to 
provide for any large increase in long-run 
liquidity requirements. Long before there 
can be any agreement on any of this, how- 
ever, there are many knotty problems that 
will have to be resolved by our own policy- 
makers and through international consul- 
tations—through the Basle group, through 
the Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development, and through the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. But explorations 
along these lines are far preferable, it seems 
to me, to the often proposed types of action 
(involving still more difficult decisions and 
negotiations) that basically involve an oath 
of allegiance by all Governments and Cen- 
tral Banks to a synthetic currency device, 
created by an extranational authority bear- 
ing neither the responsibilities nor the dis- 
ciplines of sovereignty. 

On the other hand, a system where coun- 
tries maintain some mutual holdings of 
foreign exchange has the extreme advantage 
of using existing institutions and practices. 
Within such a system the patterns of ref- 
erence are known to all; no one will be asked 
to do things that fall outside the realm of 
his experience. A system erected on estab- 
lished currencies and mores, would surely 
have a firmer foundation than one based on 
artificial devices. At the least, I suggest, 
there is food for thought in such a possi- 
bility—and that, along with the excellent 
cuisine, is what I have understood to be the 
provocative aim of these meetings. 


Henry Fountain Ashurst 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5,1962 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
of Friday, June 1, 1962. 

HENRY FOUNTAIN ASHURST 

The death of Henry Fountain Ashurst 

removes from the scene one of the most 
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colorful of the many figures who have walked 
the aisles of the U.S. Senate in the present 
century. His heyday in the Senate came 
at a time when oratory was still in style. 
Many of his colleagues and “a substantial 
following outside the Senate were intrigued 
by his well-turned phrases. With his for- 
mal attire and statesmanlike manners, he 
came to be a living symbol of the Senate 
on its best behavior. 

Added to the charm of his personality 
was a kind of storybook background. Hav- 
ing been born in a covered wagon on the 
Nevada frontier and having spent his child- 
hood in a log cabin, he left school at the 
age of 13 to become a cowboy. Yet his in- 
terest in ideas, words, and the ways of gov- 
ernment took him into law and politics. 
The invention of witticisms he found more 
fascinating than the roping of a steer. 

In the Senate from 1912 to 1941, he won 
a great deal of attention because of the 
glitter of his speech, and seniority carried 
him to the chairmanship of the powerful 
Judiciary Committee. Yet this favored son 
of Arizona never attained the influence in 
the Senate that came to be associated with 
some of his contemporaries, such men as 
William E. Borah of Idaho, George Norris 
of Nebraska, or Reed Smoot of Utah. One 
reason seemed to lie in the fact that he 
remained a dilettante in politics. Often he 
seemed to be more absorbed in a classical 
retort than in fighting for great causes, 

Senator Ashurst suffered a staggering blow 
when President Franklin D. Roosevelt of- 
fered his proposal to pack the Supreme Court. 
During the campaign of 1936 the Senator 
had sharply assailed some of F.D.R.'s critics 
for hinting that, if reelected, he would in- 
crease the membership of the Supreme Court 
in the hope of obtaining majority support 
for some of his policies that had been found 
unconstitutional. “A more ridiculous, ab- 
surd, and unjust criticism of a President 
Was never made,” the Senator had thun- 
dered. “No person whose opinion is re- 
spected has favored attempting such a reck- 
less foray and folly.” 

When the election was over and the court- 
packing bill was introduced and Mr. Ashurst 
endorsed it as a faithful follower of the 
President, he was asked on the Senate floor 
whether he had been correctly quoted. “It 
is obvious from the rhetoric,” he replied, 
“that that is my utterance.” Throughout 
the painful debate on the court bill the 
Senator attempted to cover his embarrass- 
ment by banter and half-serious comments 
on the “withering, embalming vice of con- 
sistency,” while a tough-minded coterie of 
his fellow Democrats proceeded to kill the 
court-enlargement bill. The incident left a 
blight on Mr. Ashurst’s career, and he failed 
of renomination in 1940. Though he will 
searcely be numbered among the stronger 
men of the Senate, he will long be remem- 
bered for his wit, charm, sophistication, and 
gallantry. 


Farmers: Cold War Heroes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, by high 
efficiency and productivity the American 
farmer provides food for U.S. consumers, 
for feeding hungry people elsewhere in 
the world, and for strategic, as well as 
humanitarian, purposes. 

Despite the economic problems result- 
ing from unutilized stockpiles the Ameri- 
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can farmer, nevertheless, continues to 
play a vital and indispensable food-pro- 
ducing role in our national progress and 
security, and to contribute significantly 
to our foreign policy, particularly in com- 
bating communism. 

In the East-West struggle, if a hot 
war can be averted, economic produc- 
tivity may well be a major determining 
factor in the outcome of the cold war. 

In a hungry world in which two-thirds 
of the people live on substandard nutri- 
tional levels the abundant, overflowing 
U.S. food basket represents a real demon- 
station of the superiority of our free eco- 
nomy over the state-controlled monopoly 
under communism. 

The agricultural programs in both the 
U.S.S.R. and Red China have proved 
too low in productivity to meet the needs 
of the people. 

The Communist-controlled people 
have only limited amounts of consumer 
goods, and in some cases they are of 
starvation levels. But they now find 
themselves paying skyrocketing prices, 
For example, I refer to the supplies of 
meat and butter in the Soviet Union. 

This economic competence, particu- 
larly in agriculture, has real significance 
for the Communist-dominated people, as 
well as for the newly emerging nations. 

Over the weekend, I was privileged to 
discuss, in a broadcast over Wisconsin 
radio stations, other aspects of the Red 
threat. 

I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts from the broadcast printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

U.S. Farmers: As Cotp War HEROES—Ex- 
CERPTS From ADDRESS BY SENATOR WILEY 
Across the Nation, the Wisconsin and 

American farmers are producing a greater 

volume and variety of highly nutritional 

foods than ever before in history. 

The agricultural abundance, however, con- 
tains some built-in problems economically; 
namely, a supply-demand imbalance result- 
ing in surpluses. What, then, can be done? 
The program—which I have recommended— 
requires a three-step approach: 

(1) Greater consumption in the United 
States—as well as other nations—where there 
are hungry people. Morally, as well as eco- 
nomically, the Nation—and the world—can- 
not long tolerate hunger amid plenty. 

(2) Improving distribution channels. The 
United States possesses about $9 billion worth 
of surpluses. According to a recent esti- 
mate, this stockpile—while it may seem 
mountainous to us—would last only 15 days 
if distributed to the undernourished people 
of the world. 

(3) Greater utilization, not only through 
consumption, but by expanding research to 
find industrial and commercial uses for farm 
products. 

Earlier, I introduced legislation, bill S. 
2414, for establishing a Dairy Research Labo- 
ratory in Madison, Wis. The purpose would 
be to attempt to find greater industrial- 
commercial uses for dairy products. 

Last week, the Senate approved a provision, 
in the omnibus farm bill, for expanding re- 
search to find industrial uses for dairy and 
other farm products. = 

Over the years, the Congress has enacted 
& variety of farm laws. Realistically, eco- 
nomic problems cannot be resolved by legis- 
lation. While laws can serve as a temporary 
palliative, the adoption of economic princi- 
ples is essential for a solution. Ultimately, 
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the farmers, themselves, can, and must, pro- 
vide the key to establishing and maintaining 
a good supply-demand balance. 

FOOD: A COLD WAR WEAPON 

Despite the economic problems created 
by overabundance at home, however, food 
can serve—and is serving—as a real weapon 
in the cold war. The Wisconsin and Ameri- 
can farmers, then, have become frontline 
battlers against communism, How? The 
world, today, is comparing communism 
against the United States and other sys- 
tems. In a hungry world, in which two- 
thirds of the 3 billion people live on a too- 
low—sometimes starvatlon—level, the pro- 
duction of food represents a major symbol 
of failure, or success. 

Comparatively, agriculture in the two ma- 
jor Communist countries—the Soviet Union 
and Red China—is far less efficient and pro- 
ductive than in the United States. For ex- 
ample: We produce 60 percent more food 
than Russia, which has a land mass 2% 
more times than ours, and 40 percent more 

; 50 percent of Russian labor is em- 
ployed in agriculture, compared to 8 per- 
cent in the United States; and in take-home 
pay, the U.S. worker spends about 20 per- 
cent for food, as compared to 50 percent to 
60 percent for the average Russian worker, 

Operating a highly efficient food produc- 
tion plant, U.S. farmers, then, turn out 
enough food and fiber: For feeding and 
clothing 186 million people; for feeding a 
substantial number of hungry people else- 
where in the world and still ending up with 
a surplus; and for outproducing the Com- 
munist system. 

Representing a great strength of our sys- 
tem, the American farmer—in the long strug- 
gle against communism—may be one of the 
real heroes of freedom. 


Editors and Medicare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, prob- 
ably no group has its hand closer to the 
pulse of rank and file citizens than the 
editors of the Nation's smaller news- 
papers. 

A recent survey by the American Press 
indicates this group shares the same 
concern many others fear is a gradual 
drift toward a welfare state. 

The following editorial appearing in 
the New Oxford (Pa.) Item expresses the 
views of the editors: 

ANTIPATHY TOWARD WELFARISM 


“Keep Government out of education 
„ + * Keep Presidential power to a mini- 
mum . Get out of socialism.” 

That sums up the view of an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the editors of the Nation’s 
smaller newspapers, as revealed in a survey 
recently conducted by the American press. 
Typical of the general antipathy of editors 
toward the whole idea of welfarism is perhaps 
best exemplified in the matter of proposals 
to increase social security payments to help 
provide for the hospital needs of people over 
65 year of age. Seventy-eight percent of the 
editors were opposed to further Government 
intervention. By contrast, 84 percent of the 
editors expressed preference for a voluntary 
nongovernmental plan to meet the medical 
needs of the aged—such as is now being com- 
pleted by the Blue Shield, Blue Cross and the 
American Medical Association. 
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Judging by the comments of many of the 
editors as quoted by American press, ex- 
pansion of Government in the medical care 
field was opposed for the same reason that 
editors oppose Government interference in 
other fields—a deep and abiding fear of big 
Government and socialism. 

Editors are a highly individualistic lot. 
The fact that they are near-unanlmous in 
opposition to Government medicine is reason 
enough to take another look at this particu- 
lar bureaucratic pill before swallowing it. 


Wanted: More Jobs in Indiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


Or INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5,1962 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana, Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Dean Detweiler from 
the May issue of the Circle magazine: 

WANTED: Morr JOBS IN INDIANA 
(By Dean Detweller) 

Those of us who have children are hoping 
that they'll be able to find jobs when they 
finish school. We hope that our children 
will receive the schooling they need to pre- 
pare them for a job. We hope, also, that 
some company or some organization will be 
willing to hire our children. 

But where are these jobs coming from— 
who is going to create them? Some 30,000 
new jobs will be required in Indiana each 
year for the next several years to meet the 
employment needs of our increasing popu- 
lation. 

Perfect Circle hopes to be able to provide 
some of those new jobs. It takes more than 
hope, though, to create new jobs. It takes, 
mainly, money. 

For example, last year we moved into a 
new foundry building in Rushville. This 
foundry cost Perfect Circle $3 million. It 
will provide jobs for about 150 people even- 
tually. Thus, Perfect Circle spent $20,000 for 
each job provided at the new Rushville 
plant. 

The money to pay for these jobs will come 
out of Perfect Circle's profits. This is an- 
other example of how employees benefit 
from profits, and of why profits are neces- 
sary for a company to grow. In January of 
1961, there were 66 employees at the Rush- 
ville plant. Now there are 92 people work- 
ing there. In the future, we hope to have 
more employees there because that is the 
way we like to grow. 

Just as a tullp needs the right climate 
in which to grow, so does a business need 
the right climate in which to grow. Much 
of the climate for business—whether it’s 
the right climate or the wrong one—is cre- 
ated by government and political action. 

Perfect Circle believes in paying its fair 
share of taxes to local, State, and Federal 
Government. All businesses should be re- 
quired to pay their fair share of taxes. 
Government must be supported so that Is can 
do the things it must do. 

There comes a point, however, at which 
government demands so much of business 
that business cannot do what it needs to do 
to keep growing. High taxes on business 
will prevent new businesses starting and 
thus eliminate new jobs even before they can 
be created. High taxes on business take an 
unfair share of business profits, keeping ex- 
isting businesses from growing and from 
providing still more and better jobs. 
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Our Government's continuing experiments 
with socialism, and its continuing efforts 
to buy friends around the world through 
huge give-away programs, are costing us a lot 
of money. They are also costing us jobs at a 
time when we are beginning to need more 
and more new jobs. 

Business and industry in Indiana are go- 
ing to be expected to create those 30,000 new 
jobs per year for the next several years. 
They can do it H the business climate 18 
right—if they are not required to pay out a 
large and unfair percentage of their profits 
in taxes to various levels of government. 

In this situation, your wants and desires 
and those of business are very close. You 
want your own job, and you want jobs for 
your children. Business wants to be able to 
provide these jobs. So it is to your benefit, 
as well as to-that of business, to help cre- 
ate and keep a good business climate in Indi- 
ana, as well as in the Nation. 

Even the Government would benefit from 
business growth. There would be more 
businesses and more wage earners paying 
taxes. 


Help Is Needed Now by the Veterans of 
World War I To Secure Action on 
Their Pension Bill, H.R. 3745 


— — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
veteran of World War I is making a des- 
perate effort to have his voice heard in 
the House of Representatives through 
Discharge Petition No. 4 now on the 
Speaker's desk and which when signed 
by 219 Members will assure a vote on 
H.R. 3745, a bill to provide a pension for 
veterans of World War I. 

Each Member who has not signed Dis- 
charge Petition No. 4 should read the 
following editorial titled “Help Is Needed 
Now,” which appeared in the May 31, 
1962, issue of the National Tribune-Stars 
and Stripes: 

HeLP Is NEEDED Now 

Nearly 150 Congressmen have signed dis- 
charge petition No. 4, lying on the desk of 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
This petition was filed for the purpose of 
discharging the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee from further consideration of 
HR. 3745. This ts the official pension bill 
sponsored by the Veterans of World War I 
which is being held up in the House com- 
mittee. 

This measure, contrary to Information 
disseminated by opponents of the bill, does 
not call for a straight $100-per-month pen- 
sion regardless of length of service or finan- 
clal status of the veteran. 

H.R. 8745 provides a pension of $102 per 
month, an increase of approximately $23 
over old rates, to World War I veterans who 
are unemployable due to disabilities and 
who have incomes less than $1,800 annually 
if single, and $3,200 if they have dependents. 
As a matter of fact, the requested benefits 
are less than those which have been paid 
to veterans of previous wars for many, many 
years. 

However, the measure has been bottled 
up in the House Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee, despite the fact that according to reli- 
able reports, an informal poll of the com- 
mittee members shows that at least two- 
thirds would vote for the legislation If it 
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came to the floor of the House and eight 
members of the committee have indicated 
their desires in this connection by signing 
the discharge petition. 

In order to attain success 219 signatures 
must be secured so that at least 70 additional 
signatures are needed. 

Officials of the Veterans of World War I, 
in interviewing Members of Congress, con- 
stantly hear the argument that they do not 
favor the recall petition method and that 
they have never signed such a petition and 
do not intend to as a matter of principle. 
This argument smacks to us as being the 
equivalent of a conscientious objector in time 
of war. The mere fact that the discharge 
method is incorporated in the Rules of the 
House of Representatives is a certain indica- 
tion that its use might become necessary. 
If it is a detestable procedure, why has it 
remained in the Rules of the House of Rep- 
resentatives? 

It is not our purpose here to question the 
motives of any Congressman, but we do be- 
leve that Congressmen should listen to the 
voice of their constituents and act in ac- 
cordance with their wishes. Here is an 
opportunity to give aid and assistance to the 
many, many thousands of World War I 
veterans who are living on a mere pittance 
in these days of high prices and ever-increas- 
ing living costs. We hope at least 70 of those 
who are reluctant to sign will struggle with 
their conscience and their principles and 
decide to come to the assistance of aging 
veterans of 1917 and 1918 before time runs 
out for them. 


New Direction in Audit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, on April 27, 
Joseph M. Shotz, Esq., Assistant Regional 
Commissioner (Audit), delivered a very 
interesting address to the Philadelphia 
Chapter of the Federal Bar Association, 
entitled “New Direction in Audit.” 

The “new direction” is a statement of 
philosophy—not program. As applied 
to the Service as a whole, it emphasizes 
the voluntary aspect of a vital tax ad- 
ministration in the sense that, to the 
extent that tax revenue received from 
enforcement, or not declared, can be 
moved to revenue voluntarily declared 
and paid, to that extent—either through 
education or enforcement—the Service 
and the Government materially benefit, 
and the country, as a whole, achieves a 
higher sense of morality and citizen- 
ship. 

This talk is so interesting and instruc- 
tive that I have attached the full text for 
the benefit of the Members: 

New Dmecrion IN AUDIT 
(Address to Federal Bar Association, Phil- 

adeiphia, April 27, 1962, by Joseph M. 

Shotz, Assistant Regional Commissioner 

(Audit) ) 


BACKGROUND 

The American system of taxation is pred- 
icated upon the mutual confidence and trust 
between the Government and its citizens— 
a system rarely known in history. It is 
based upon the premise that once each 
year the taxpayer will voluntarily gather 
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together all his information and evaluate 
it under the law; will place that information 
in proper slots on a piece of paper; will com- 
pute what he owes to his Government for 
the privilege of living under its flag; and 
will forward it to an officer of that Govern- 
ment along with payment of his self-deter- 
mined obligation. 

To many—not familiar with our system 
these premises appear so nalve as to be a 
fantasy, for what government would so rely 
upon its citizens; but since we are a govern- 
ment of the people, it works amazingly well. 
This is our system of self-assessment, 

If perfection were attainable, all that 
would be needed would be the cashier. We 
would not even require a bookkeeping sys- 
tem, and ADP, about which you will hear 
Mr, Manning discuss this afternoon, would 
not be needed. However, that which is vol- 
untary must be supported by the power to 
affect those who will have none of it. 

It is precisely in this framework that the 
audit division of the Internal Revenue Sery- 
ice has traditionally been considered, The 
concept that audit is concerned only with 
enforcement had become so widespread that 
its real purpose was in danger of being lost. 
Hence, the overstress on statistics which 
measured enforcement in terms of numbers 
of examinations and the dollars resulting 
from examinations. Despite repeated inter- 
pretations and protestations by a succession 
of commissioners that this was not the case, 
too. many of our personnel and tax practi- 
tioners believed that our revenue agents 
were evaluated solely in terms of numbers of 
examinations completed and dollars recom- 
mended. It was thought that we had 
reached a point of enforcement for the sake 
of enforcement and not enforcement for the 
sake of increasing voluntary compliance. 

It was here that the new direction took 
over. Enforcement has been clearly defined 
as a means to encourage and expand vol- 
untary compliance. The revenue agent is 
oriented to this goal rather than that the 
more examinations we complete and the 
more dollars we bring in the better job of 
enforcement is being done. The statement 
seems almost an oversimplification. Trans- 
lated into action through plans and pro- 
grams and their execution—it becomes little 
short of revolutionary. 


PHILOSOPHY OF NEW DIRECTION 


The “new direction” is a statement of 
Philosophy, not program. As applied to the 
Service as a whole, it emphasizes the volun- 
tary aspect of a vital tax administration in 
the sense that, to the extent that tax rey- 
enue received from enforcement, or not 
declared, can be moved to revenue volun- 
tarily declared and paid—to that extent 
(either through education or enforcement), 
the Service and the Government materially 
benefit, and the country, as a whole, achieves 
u higher sense of morality and citizenship. 

As applied to audit the new direction em- 
phasizes the need for identification of areas 
of compliance and noncompliance; the analy- 
sis of reasons for noncompliance, and the 
taking of all necessary steps (not only en- 
forcement but educational, persuasive, etc.) 
to reduce noncompliance. In this manner, 
we no longer “examine” returns—we “ver- 
ify” returns. The measure of efficiency is 
not dollar take“ per man- hour or other such 
basis but the reduction of noncompliance. 
This goes, then, even further into determi- 
nations of professionalism based upon appli- 
cation of professional knowledges and skills 
to determine the extent of compliance and 
noncompliance and the reduction of the 
latter through various means of testing; and 
by application of quality standards and full 
professional standards with respect to the 
verification. It does not concern itself with 
“no-change" audits but should, ultimately, 
foster “no-change” audits if the “non-com- 
pliance” is effectively reduced while at the 
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same time the professional application of 
knowledges and skills remains at a high level. 

In the ultimate, the success of the pro- 
gram is not measured by the reduction of 
noncompliance but by increased compliance, 
Let us conceive of three boxes—No, 1 con- 
tains unreported income, No. 2 contains 
enforcement revenue, No. 3 contains volun- 
tary contributions to the Collection Division. 

To the extent 1 and 2 are moved into 3 
by the efforts of the Audit Division (not 
merely by examination“) —to that extent 
“compliance” replaces “noncompliance.” 

It is not intended to minimize the im- 
portance of additional revenues discovered 
in the audit process. But it must be recog- 
nized that in proper perspective, they are 
principally an important by-product of the 
effort made to attain our broader overall 
objective. The audit process, when properly 
used, serves primarily to encourage voluntary 
compliance and, at the same time, produce 
significant additional revenues. How has the 
Service attempted to attain its broader ob- 
jectives and to eliminate what has been 
called the “statistical rat-race“? “Quotas 
and Goals“ have been removed in evaluating 
revenue agents. Rather, their professional 
status is being emphasized and their per- 
formance judged on a broad, over-all basis, 
their judgment in conducting an audit, their 
relationships with taxpayers, their partici- 
pation in professional and community activ- 
ities, and their general contribution to 
explaining and fostering better voluntary 
compliance, 

AUDIT MISSION 

First let us examine a new statement of 
mission: 

“The Audit Mission is to encourage and 
achieve the highest possible degree of volun- 
tary compliance with the requirements of 
the Internal Revenue laws for the correct 
reporting of income, estate, gift, employment 
and certain excise taxes through measure- 
ment of the types and degrees of compliance 
and noncompliance in reported tax liabili- 
ties, the determination and analysis of the 
reasons for noncompliance, and the reduc- 
tion of noncompliance.” 

A series of questions immediately present 
themselves: (1) What is noncompliance? (2) 
What are the causes of noncompliance? (3) 
How do you measure it? (4) How do you 
reduce it? 

The answer to “What is noncompliance?” 
is not a simple one. Certainly, every change 
proposed by a Revenue Agent is not evidence 
of noncompliance any more than is every 
item as reported by the taxpayer evidence 
of compliance, Let us narrow the area. A 
basic and honest difference of opinion relat- 
ing to fact or law is not evidence of either 
compliance or noncompliance for at some 
point there is a blending of factors of the 
voluntary with that which is inherent to 
our judicial system of proceedings between 
adversaries. We support the statement of 
Judge Learned Hand in the Gregory case 
that: “Anyone may so arrange his affairs 
that his taxes shall be as low as possi- 
ble * + +” As a matter of fact honest dif- 
ferences, when the subject of judicial inter- 
pretation, place perspective and depth of 
understanding to what would otherwise be 
law by fiat. Thus, an honest difference is 
not evidence of noncompliance but, where in 
1 year the tax return handles a “brown 
cow“ one way and the Government and tax- 
payer finally reach agreement on how it shall 
be handled, then in the following year, ab- 
sent a change in law or regulation, it should 
be handled the same way. I doubt that any 
of us would concede that the fact that the 
“brown cow” is now a “white cow” or that 
the pasture is over the hill and out of sight 
is cause for a change of heart. 

To put it positively, noncompliance deals 
primarily with erroneous reporting of items 
not properly the subject of adversary rela- 
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tionships. This may, in many instances, be 
due to lack of knowledge and, in other in- 
stances, to Waltmanship.“ In the first in- 
stance, we have spent much of our resources 
in taxpayer education. Our taxpayer assist- 
ance program is availed of by millions of 
taxpayers. We issue rulings and interpreta- 
tions on more complex matters. We have 
been accepting more speaking engagements. 
We have issued many pamphlets, brochures 
and booklets in areas. We have 
met with professional and industry groups. 
In shart, we have made, and are continuing 
to make, huge investments of our available 
manpower to encourage compliance by pro- 
viding guidance to those requiring that 
guidance. 

However, much of the area in which we 
have our day-to-day problems does not fall 
into the class caused by lack of knowledge 
and likewise does not fall into situations 
properly the subject of an adversary proceed - 
ing. I have called this area waltmanship.“ 
It proceeds on the theory that all so-called 
questionable items are resolved in favor of 
the taxpayer and then wait to see if an ex- 
amination follows and if it does, will it 
ferret out the issue. It is in this area that 
I urge your consideration. This is the area 
of major concern of the “new direction.” 

AUDIT PROGRAM 

First. In order that waltmanship“ have 
less likelihood of being successful—we have 
embarked on a long-range program to in- 
crease the number of our agents and thereby 
the number of examinations. Second. The 
examinations will be fully professional. We 
will tailor our examinations to the complex- 
ity of the organization under examination. 
We will provide such knowledges and skills 
as are necessary to a fully professional look 
see and will exepnd the amount of time on 
examinations to that justified by these com- 
plexities. 

The Audit Division will send a team to ex- 
amine the complicated returns of large cor- 
porations, trusts, or partnerships. Gener- 
ally,.a revenue agent trained for the task 
will first be sent to the taxpayer's office to 
make a determination of the number of men 
needed to make a thorough audit of the tax- 
payer and the types and degrees of skill 
required. In such preliminary investigation, 
an attempt will be made to determine such 
matters as the various kinds of transactions 
the taxpayer is engaged in, where original 
documents on pertinent issues are located, 
the type of accounting used by the tax- 
payer, the depth and breadth of the tax- 
payer's activities. Such preliminary investi- 
gation is usually worked out ahead of time 
with both the taxpayer and his representa- 
tive. The team is headed by a supervisor 
to coordinate the work of the various men 
assigned to the audit and to keep the tax- 
payer informed of developments. The audit 
is made in depth, covering all divisions and 
subsidiaries, and a great deal more total 
time Is spent on an individual audit than 
in the past, thus contrasting with the spot 
checks and superficiality characteristic of 
many audits in the past. Various critical 
areas are examined to see if they were 
handled correctly. There are frequent con- 
sultations with the taxpayer, and the rev- 
enue agents are instructed to make a full 
disclosure of the adjustments they propose 
and the reasons for them, so that the tax- 
payer is in a position to fully understand 
why additional tax is being recommended. 
The real measure of success for the exam- 
ining agent is not the deficiency which he 
asserts but his professional skill and ability 
in handling the audit and his advocacy of 
yoluntary compliance from the taxpayer in- 
volved. 

But note this major difference—the exami- 
nation and the time spent is not determined 
by the change“ or no change” result but 
by the complexity of the areas to be probed 
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which could have a material effect on the tax 
liability. It should be noted that the rev- 
enue agent’s knowledge has no bearing on 
the actual existence of the issue. The facts 
are long since determined by the taxpayer. 
Whether he has handled it correctly or in- 
correctly is not within the examining officer. 
Hence, his knowledge and skill are not ap- 
plied to a result but to determining that a 
problem area exists and that the taxpayer 
has handled it properly or improperly. If the 
agent has this knowledge and has exercised 
it in a fully professional manner, he has per- 
formed well and the question of “change” 
or “no change“ is completely irrelevant. 
Having come to a determination of items in- 
correctly handled and having reached an 
agreement with the taxpayer, attention will 
then be directed to having the taxpayer 

that these items and items similar 
to them should not be the subject of dis- 
cussion in the next return. 

Gentlemen, there is something unsavory in 
“waitmanship.” Perhaps this is part of a 
mistaken type of sport. Perhaps this is a 
desire to push the area of “adversary” into 
fields where there is really no diference in 
opinion and to the extent that it is an at- 
tempt to constantly profit at the expense of 
so many other taxpayers, it is a situation 
that has serious implications beyond that of 
government revenue. It gives cause to reflect 
on our position as parents and as members 
of our religious, social, and political com- 
munity. This cannot be excused by the 
catch-all of good business practice: Inflated 
travel and entertainment illustrates the dif- 
ference between “need and greed”. When 
tax haven countries are used in ways that 
lead to a type of “straw man” cover to sec- 
tion 482 of the Code, I submit we all have 
reason to be concerned. When an agreement 
with the agent to that's right—the cow's 
white” becomes—“In the next year“ -! how 
now brown cow” and the name of charity, 
which derives its basic concept from “jus- 
tice,” becomes a source of distaste, let us 
recognize that compliance must be volun- 
tary if it is to attack the real problem and 
to the extent that it is involuntary by en- 
forcement activities, it must be considered a 
defent to the Nation as a whole. This defeat 
is only mitigated if the involuntary con- 
tributes to Increasing the voluntary in sub- 
sequent years. It is not a substitute. 
Hence, our audits will be geared to reducing 
“waltmanship” and increasing correct re- 
porting on items which do not properly fall 
into the areas where adversary proceedings 
are necessary and desirable. 

MEASUREMENT OF NONCOMPLIANCE 


I have not discussed the measurement 
of noncompliance and the measurement of 
its reduction. We have been giving much 


thought to this. Different tests suggest 


themselves. For example, a follow-up ex- 
amination to determine the effect of this 
year’s examination and discussion on the 
following year's return filed. Another is a 
determination of the total tax potential 
and the increasing percentage voluntarily 
pald. The ultimate will be reached when 
our installation of electronic equipment is 
completed and is geared to a comparison of 
1 year’s details with the detalls reported in 
subsequent years, 

Suffice it to say that this puts the tax 
audit in a different perspective. We are of 
the opinion that you would prefer to live in 
a community known for a lack of crime than 
one which has an excellent police force as 
measured by the number of arrests. We be- 
leve that a sound America will continue to 
support the voluntary part of compliance 
and that by pointing our efforts in this 
direction our community and the Internal 
Revenue Service will be known for the great 
number of complying citizens rather than 
the action taken against those who do not 
comply. However, against those who fall 
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into the latter areas our program is geared 
to a vigorous but fair enforecment program. 
Where persuasion fails other means will be 
employed—more effectively than ever before 
but in a fully professional manner. However; 
even here, we will measure our effectiveness 
by the subsequent lack of abuse and not by 
our ability to defeat it in the year discov- 
ered nor the direct revenue from it. We 
recognize that to a large measure our sut- 
cess or failure rests with the American peo- 
ple. We know we are in good hands. 


Education, Opportunity, and Free 
Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, our re- 
sponsibility in Congress for international 
relations is linked to Government pro- 
grams, policies, and appropriations. We 
utilize the machinery of our Nation’s 
Government to strengthen freedom and 
advance the progress of people through- 
out the world. 

Business has an important role in the 
world community and in our Nation's 
community. It is important for the lead- 
ers in our business enterprise system, to 
impart some of their knowledge to the 
youngsters who are graduating from 
school and who will go out into the world 
of business. 

Mr. C. R. Musser, vice president of 
Wilson & Co., Inc., and Mr. Ira Mackler, 
of Washington, D.C., have made avail- 
able to me a copy of the address by Ros- 
coe G. Haynie, president of Wilson & Co., 
Inc., meatpackers of Chicago, III., to the 
graduates of Wentworth Military Acad- 
emy and Junior College at Lexington, 
Mo., on May 27, 1962. 

There is no better time in the history 
of our country for business leaders such 
as Mr. Haynie, to express their views to 
the youth of this country who are en- 
tering the business world today and I 
commend him for it. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following address: 

EDUCATION, OprorTUNITY, AND FREE 
ENTERPRISE 


(An address by Roscoe G. Haynie, president, 
Wilson & Co., Inc.) 

I am pleased to be here today and to talk 
to you young people. I can think of three 
reasons why this should be so. First, my 
nephew is a member of your graduating 
class and I am proud to be a part of these 
ceremonies. Second, I have reached the age 
of life where one looks back on experiences 
with certain nostalgia. The first ride I 
ever took in a pullman berth was from Lin- 
coln, Nebr., to Kansas City and thence to 
Lexington to play football against Went- 
worth Military Academy. Third, when 
Colonel Wikoff called and asked me to make 
this address, he said, “We are free enterprise 
people like yourself.“ One should not over- 
look the opportunity to emphasize the value 
of the free enterprise system to young men 
with education and ability. 

Graduation is a memorable occasion. You 
who will receive your diplomas are proud 
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to have achieved one of the earliest goals 
in your life. Many of you, undoubtedly, are 
greatly relieved that this moment has ar- 
rived. I congratulate you upon being mem- 
bers of the class of 1962. 

Your parents, too, are proud to see their 
dreams and hopes being realized. I con- 
gratulate them for the part they have played 
in making your education possible, and 
commend them for their efforts and sacrifices. 

Even Wentworth itself reflects a prideful 
air in having fostered another graduating 
class to join the many distinguished alumni 
who have preceded it in the 82 years since 
this Institution was founded. 

I am sure that members of today’s grad- 
uating class are reasonably conscious of the 
fact that they are living in a fast-moving 
world. To a significant degree, this increas- 
ing tempo stems from the growing influence 
of science and technology. While science 
has, of course, been important for a long 
time, in a real sense It is only now that we 
appear to be entering the age of science. 
A Harvard professor has computed, for ex- 
ample, that 90 percent of all the scientists 
known to recorded history are alive today. 
In the same vein, an officer of General Elec- 
tric reports that of the more than $100 bil- 
lion spent by all private and public sources 
for research and development since 1776, 
half has been spent in the last 10 years. 

These examples, along with many other 
indications, serve to tell us that the techno- 
logical prospect for economic growth in this 
country is perhaps brighter now than at 
any time in our history. This will have a 
direct bearing upon your future. Given a 
healthy economic system that can take full 
advantage of new technological develop- 
ments, I think there is every reason to believe 
that the years ahead are going to provide an 
abundance of excellent career opportunities 
for the well-trained man and woman. 

May I say again that the truly major 
opportunities ahead are for the well-trained 
person. Much more so in the future than 
in the past, education will be a prerequisite 
for exposure to opportunity, and it will also 
be essential to the full expoitation of 
opportunity. 

But what do we mean by an educated 
person? What are some of his key charac- 
teristics? I suppose that no two of us here 
today would completely agree upon the 
answers to these questions, For whatever 
value they may have, I would like to pass 
along a few of my thoughts, and I think they 
may reflect the views of several of us in 
industry today. 

First of all, 677 
as one who has demonstrated his ability to 
master a particular subject, or some given 
occupational skill, In an important sense, 
those of you receiving a diploma today have 
satisfied this first qualification, insofar as 
you became really proficient in the course 
of study that you pursued. Perhaps your 
teachers may say that a certain tage 
of the graduates achieved um re- 
quirements, rather than proficiency, but that 
need not concern us at this moment. 

The second qualificaion for an educated 
man concerns his ability to solve problems 
in areas beyond which he received his initial 
training—in areas beyond the technical 
knowledge acquired originally in the class- 
room, Some of you may ultimately become 
teachers, lawycrs or physicians, and be able 
to use much of your initial training 
throughout your careers. But in many cases 
the nature of the job will change, especially 
a5 you have the opportunity to accept added 
responsibilities. It is the educated man who 
is capable of meeting such new challenges, 
of analyzing situations, of getting at the 
heart of tissues far removed from his original 
field of study. In order to successfully meet 
these challenges, he will find that education 
cannot stop at commencement time, but 
that it is a continuing process, one that 
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must be pursued throughout his entire 
career. 

For the sake of brevity, the third quali- 
fication might simply be called proficiency 
in human relations, This refers to the 
ability to get along well with other people, 
and to work effectively with them. This is 
essential both on and off the Job. Working 
effectively with people means much more 
than merely getting along with them, for 
it involves that most difficult skill of com- 
municating so effectively that there is an 
accurate understanding of each others’ views. 
Wherever you may go In life you may have 
the best solution to a problem, but it will be 
of little value unless you have sufficiently 
mastered the ability to write and speak so 
that you can communicate your views. 

Last, but by no means least, I think of a 
man as truly educated when he has demon- 
strated ability to preserve the free society 
in which he lives—to help maintain those 
freedoms which all of us cherish but which 
too many of us take for granted. Since 
few things can be more important to all of 
us, let's examine these freedoms in a little 
more detall, and especially our responsibili- 
ties to preserve them. 

As you leave these halls to further your 
education, or to build your careers, you will 
begin to exercise what many believe to be 
the most fundamental of all freedoms in a 
free-enterprise economy, namely the free- 
dom of choice, This assures you the right 
to live where you please, to work for any 
employer you choose, to buy whatever goods 
and services you prefer. If you wish to go 
into business for yourself, you have the 
right to decide what business to enter and 
what goods to produce. 

These are a few of the freedoms that are 
directly linked to our free-enterprise sys- 
tem—a system in which free market prices 
serve as the nerve center that provides the 
signals which measure the demands of over 
180 million consumers for an infinite variety 
of goods and services. In turn, these same 
market prices provide signals to producers 
to operate efficiently to meet these demands. 
Profits and the forces of competition are the 
two great motivating forces in our free- 
enterprise system which encourage the pro- 
ducer to operate efficiently, to improve his 
business, and to serve the consumer’s 
interest. 

As you doubtless know, there 18 essentially 
only one way other than the free-enterprise 
system to produce and distribute goods and 
services throughout a country, and this is 
by a central planning authority backed by 
force, From the standpoint of efficiency, our 
remarkable expansion in living standards in 
this country points up in unmistakable 
terms the virtues of our free-enterprise sys- 
tem. Likewise, it is unexcelled in the de- 
gree of individual freedom that it permits. 
The competitive market accomplishes a nat- 
ural cooperation of many specialists, co- 
ordinating their efforts throughout the proc- 
esses of buying and selling. 

In short, free enterprise assumes that in- 
dividuais are, in the long run, the best Judges 
of their own interests, and that an economic 
system that makes it possible for them to 
pursue those interests will achieve the great- 
est welfare for all. Moreover, the economic 
freedoms under this system are directly 
linked with other basic Treedoms—of 
thought, of speech, of action, of the press, 
of worship. For instance, without freedom 
of enterprise, how can we be sure of a free 
press? Without freedom of choice, how free 
are we? All of our freedoms are clearly in- 
terdependent, and the freedoms of free en- 
terprise are also the foundations of democ- 

In light of this background description, let 
us now return to the educated man and his 
responsibilities in preserving a free society. 

First, he must be sure that he has a full 
and accurate understanding of our economic 
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system—how it functions, how it can be 
preserved, how it could be destroyed. 

Second, he must be willing and ready to 
stand up and be counted in support of It. 
This calls for participation in public affairs 
as an informed citizen, and for providing 
leadership for the many who are confused 
and uncertain as to how our free society 
functions and how it can be preserved. 

Evidence of the urgent need for such lead- 
ership is all around us. We are engaged in a 
world struggle which may eventually deter- 
mine whether freedom or communism will 
survive. It is a conflict of ideas, and it is 
being waged primarly for the minds of men, 
not only overseas but also here at home. 

The Communists never cease in their ef- 
forts to destroy us from within. They know 
full well that the easiest way to destroy us 
as a nation is to destroy the free enterprise 
upon which we depend. They use every 
means at their command to erode away the 
fundamental beliefs that are essential to 
our economic society. They never miss an 
opportunity to twist and distort the mean- 
ing of words used to describe the system, 
thereby causing poorly informed persons to 
distrust it. That they are succeeding too 
well Is evident in the fact that many intel- 
ligent men are urging that we find substi- 
tute words to describe profits, capitalism, 
and free enterprise. These words have been 
so battered and blasted by the enemies of 
America that even some businessmen believe 
we should avoid using them. 

The word “profit” is an honorable and 
important word, coming from the Latin word 
profectus which means progress—and that 
is exactly what profits have meant to our 
way of life. So, too, “free enterprise“ and 
“capitalism” are honorable words describing 
an economic system in which men are free 
to work, to save, and to invest in the expec- 
tation that their efforts and their invest- 
ments will bring a fair return as determined 
by competition in a free market. 

In their attacks upon free enterprise, the 
Communists are being aided unwittingly by 
many well-intentioned men and women who, 
in their commendable desire to ald mankind, 
condemn our economic system because they 
believe they see in it certain evils. 

They refer to differences in income and 
other evidences of economic inequality that 
have always prevailed in varying un- 
der capitalism, Competitive capitalism both 
encourages and rewards superior demon- 
strations of ability, energy, and responsibili- 
ity. When it ceases to do this, It will wither 
and die. Our Founding Fathers, when they 
spoke of men created free and equal, cer- 
tainly had in mind equality before the law, 
and equality of opportunity, but to extend 
this to economic equality would disregard 
the commonsense fact that inequalities in 
ability, skill, and desire do exist. 

A new philosophy which has found favor 
in certain quarters also threatens the exist- 
ence of our free society. ‘This is the philoso- 


phy of the welfare or service state. Its ex- 


ponents publicly express a desire to preserve 
the free enterprise system, but for them this 
is only a means to an end. They know that 
financial support is needed to vigorously 
extend their various welfare programs, and 
this task is made easier if the free enterprise 
system Is kept sufficiently intact to continue 
as an important source of tax revenue. 

As educated men, you must seriously ask 
yourself whether free enterprise can survive 
under this kind of approach. Adequate 
profits are essential to the perpetuation of 
our economy. If profits are to be increasingly 
taxed to support the plans of the welfare 
state, will we eventually kill the goose that 
lays the golden eggs? 

There Is little chance that Americans will 
knowingly adopt the kind of socialism in 
which Government takes over the ownership 
and operation of industry. However, the 
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philosophy which would use the majority of 
the profits of business and the earnings of 
individuals to provide revenue for the ever- 
increasing welfare programs controlled by 
the state is not so easily recognized as a 
menace to our freedom. 

It has generally been considered a truism 
that the extension of the power of the state 
over the individual represents a curtailment 
of personal liberty. However, extension of 
Government powers over larger areas of the 
economy continues to take place, with sel- 
dom a public reference to any possibility 
that personal liberty may be endangered. 
Typically, the politician takes a stand for a 
‘particular extension of governmental power 
which may well benefit a certain group of 
voters. While the proposed extension of 
power might not of itself greatly curtail per- 
sonal liberty, the cumulative effect of such 
measures is to inevitably critically endan- 
ger it. 

General Eisenhower clearly pointed out 
this danger when he said recently, It has 
long been my judgment that the real threat 
to liberty in this Republic will come, not 
from any sudden, calculated assault; rather, 
the threat to our liberties will be primarily 
found in a steady erosion of self-reliant citi- 
zenship and in excessive power concentration, 
resulting from the lodging of more and more 
decisions in an ever-growing Federal bu- 
reaucracy.“ 

Surely it would seem that an economic sys- 
tem such as ours, which has produced so 
much for so many, in so short a time, would 
be understood and appreciated by all Ameri- 
cans, especially young men and women who 
have the most to gain from this system in 
the years ahead. Yet a recent survey among 
teenagers, conducted by Opinion Research 
Corp., revealed that many soon-to-be-voting 
citizens have strange notions about profits, 
competition, capitalism, and free enterprise. 

From the earliest beginnings of our his- 
tory, Americans, acting upon the belief that 
an educated, informed citizenry is the 
strongest bulwark of a free society, have gen- 
erously supported public schools, and en- 
dowed thousands of private schools, colleges, 
and universities. 

Over the years our schools have done an 
outstanding job in preparing young people 
to function in our free enterprise society. 
They have provided them with the basic 
tools of the learning process and the special- 
ized education needed to perform efficiently 
and effectively in business, industry, and the 
professions. But the apparent widespread 
lack of understanding of how our economy 
functions, has led educators to wonder if all 
schools are doing an adequate job in pro- 
viding students with the full and complete 
understanding of our economic system so es- 
sential to its preservation. 

It is gratifying to note that this concern 
has led to several studies for methods of 
improying business and economic education 
in our secondary schools. These efforts are 
pointed in the right direction. If Ameri- 
can citizens are to think intelligently regard- 
ing economic problems, they need certain 
analytical tools which can surely be required 
by any student capable of understanding 
such courses as chemistry, physics, and al- 
gebra. 

In order to have the opportunity to make 
full use of his abilities, the educated man 
of tomorrow must live and work in a free 
enterprise economy; and, in turn, the free 
enterprise system will need the educated man 
to convey to our fellow Americans an in- 
sight into the efficiency with which it serves 
the public good. 

Education, opportunity, and free enter- 
prise—possibly a strange title for a com- 
mencement address. Why not, for example, 
“New Horizons” or “Look Ahead” or possibly 
“Your Place in Tomorrow’s World.” But 
really, what would that all mean without 
education, opportunity, and free enterprise? 
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This is an important date to you. Just 
how important you do not now realize. To- 
day you are looking forward but when in the 
days ahead you look backward, this will be 
one of the days of your life you will always 
remember. In the passing years, most of 
the happenings of each succeeding day will 
be lost in the jungle of events which will be 
your life. Not this day. This you will al- 
Ways remember and as you go from here, 
some, and I hope all, to further education 
but, if not, to work and, for many, possibly 
the services, be forever grateful that you can 
live in an economy where education is a de- 
sired and a necessary thing. Be grateful, as 
your parents are, that you were privileged to 
attend a fine school such as this under the 
direction of people like Colonel Sellers, Colo- 
nel Wikoff and the staff. Be thankful that 
you have lived in such an economy and under 
such a system that opportunity is yours, op- 
portunity to choose and to progress but also 
the opportunity to serve others in a way no 
other system provides. 

Be forever grateful for the free enterprise 
system, Defend it with your minds and 
with your bodies, if need be. Let no one tell 
you that it is decadent, outmoded, no longer 
effective or needed—that it must be con- 
trolled, shackled, enslaved. Just as our 
country could not endure half free and half 
slave, neither can a free economy exist half 
free and half slave. 

Working together, education and free en- 
terprise can give America an unprecedented 
era of economic growth and preserve the 
blessings of freedom we have so long enjoyed. 

As one climbs up the stairway toward the 
top of the Statue of Liberty In New York 
Harbor, he finds on one of the walls a quota- 
tion from the works of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, a quotation that is as appropriate now 
as it was to the generation for which it was 
written. It reads: 


For what avail the plough or sail 
Or land or life, if freedom fall.“ 


How Socialized Medicine Works 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr, Speaker, the 
American Medical Association has been 
carping now for a good many months 
about the evils of socialized medicine. 
Much of what they have said and pub- 
lished has been blatant propaganda for 
the retention of the status quo. Some of 
that propaganda has been just short of 
dishonesty and certainly the Hippocratic 
oath has been strained and stretched 
almost to the breaking point by the 
political doctors who run the AMA. 

An excellent article, which appeared in 
the June 4, 1962 issue of the New Repub- 
lic, describes for us just how socialized 
medicine works in Great Britain. I 
commend it to the attention of our col- 
leagues and ask them to contrast that 
system with what is proposed in the 
King-Anderson bill. 

The article follows: 

How SOCIALIZED MEDICINE WORKS 
(By Almont Lindsey) 

(Almont Lindsey, professor of history at 
the University of Virginia, studied the Na- 
tional Health Service for 8 years, spending 
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6 months in England observing the Service 
in operation and interviewing British doc- 
tors, Health Service administrators, Govern- 
ment officials, and ordinary citizens. The 
result, “Socialized Medicine in England and 
Wales,” is a 561-page monograph published 
this week by the University of North Caro- 
lina Press ($8.50), from which this article 
is taken.) 


“In Great Britain * * * after 14 years of 
‘socialized medicine,’ many people now call 
it a ‘mess.’ Large numbers of young British 
physicians are emigrating to other lands. 
They see no future in Britain because of low 
incomes, overwork, and lack of opportuni- 
ties to specialize."——David Lawrence, May 22, 
1962. 

In reviewing the full sweep of the National 
Health Service, one can only marvel at the 
way the Beveridge report of 1942 has be- 
come an impressive reality. The test of the 
first 12 years has not shaken the program, 
but has instead left it strengthened, causing 
it to send down deeper roots. As one ob- 
server put it: “The Health Service was not 
a money consuming service; it was a wealth- 
producing service.” 

The health program is available to every- 
body without qualifications, and all but a 
very tiny part of the population share in 
the benefits. Like education, medical care 
Is viewed as one of the necessities of life that 
should be the responsibility of the govern- 
ment. The program is financed by taxes ex- 
cept for the 5 percent from charges, the 
5 percent from superannuation contributions 
paid by Health Service personnel, and the 
14 percent from weekly Health Service in- 
surance contributions paid by the active 
members of the population. This was the 
picture in 1960. 

The cost has been surprisingly low consid- 
ering what the people receive. Including all 
sources of revenue (charges, insurance pay- 
ments, local rates and Exchequer funds), 
the total gross cost per capita in that year 
was in the neighborhood of £16 ($45) a year, 
or lid (12% cents) a day. This outlay 
bought such benefits as full dental, hospi- 
tal and medical practitioner care, as well as 
all necessary drugs, appliances and spec- 
tacles. The amazing thing is that the cost 
of medical care in England under the Health 
Service at no time has been more than 4 
percent of the national income, Many other 
nations spend a larger proportion. Among 
them is the United States, which in 1959 
expended a total of 4.5 percent of her na- 
tional income on medical care. 

There are many reasons why the British 
take pride in the Health Service, but per- 
haps the one that stands out most graphi- 
cally is the steadily improving health of the 
nation. While other factors have contrib- 
uted to this situation, the health p; am, 
it is felt, deserves a good share of the credit. 
The picture in 1959 had never been better. 
In that year the infant mortality rate had 
fallen to 22.2 per 1,000 live births, and the 
maternal mortality rate to 0.32 per 1,000 
births—lower than at any previous time. 
Only in the Netherlands was infant mortal- 
ity less, but no nation had a smaller rate of 
mortality for children between 1 and 14 
years of age than England and Wales. In 
that year, for the first time, no one died from 
diphtheria, and deaths from such diseases as 
acute poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, tubercu- 
losis, whooping cough, syphilis and acute 
rheumatism were the lowest ever recorded. 

That the Health Service has won its way 
into the hearts of the British people was 
demonstrated in every poll taken. The 
Ross survey of 1952 found only 5 percent 
opposed to it. * * The social surveys in 
1956 reported that 90 percent of the people 
gave the National Health Service a favorable 
rating. Seven percent were undecided and 
only 3 percent voted negatively. ? 

More than a third of a century separated 
the establishment of National Health In- 
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surance and the foundation of the National 
Health Service. Adopted in the face of op- 
position from the medical profession, the 
earlier program provided free drugs and the 
care of a physician to workers, but not to 
members of their families. There was no 
provision for hospitalization or the services 
cl a At least one-half of the 
population, including all of the middle 
class, was entirely excluded. The medical 
needs of many people were neglected. For 
some, especially the aged sick, the only re- 
course was charity. But charity was la- 
mentably inadequate because of financially 
starved hospitals, underpaid doctors, a cha- 
otic ambulance service, and a distressing 
lack of nurses, dentists, and specialists. 
Voluntary nonprofit contributing schemes 
did little to solve the financial crisis from 
which the hospitals were unable to escape, 
In 1942, the Beveridge report expressed 
strong support of a comprehensive medical 
scheme for everybody—to be financed mostly 
by Exchequer funds. Four years later Par- 
lament enacted the National Health Service 
Act. 

Unprepared for such a sweeping program, 
the British Medical Association opposed it, 
But, as in 1912, the association, after a show 
of force, bowed to the popular will. The 
Ministry of Health made some concessions 
and gave certain assurances which made the 
scheme more palatable to many doctors. 
The Ministry agreed that there would be no 
whole-time salaried service for general prac- 
titioners. The physicians would continue to 
enjoy complete clinical freedom and would 
have the right to choose their patients and 
practice wherever they wished, except in 
overdoctored areas. 

Through financial inducements and the 
use of negative direction, the Government 
has been able greatly to improve the dis- 
tribution of physicians. In 1952, the num- 
ber of people residing in underdoctored areas 
represented more than one-half of the pop- 
ulation; 6 years later, it was less than one- 
fifth. This improved distribution of doctors 
was accomplished without coercion and 
without restriction upon general freedom of 
movement, 

The allegation that the National Health 
Service has suffered from the influence of 
party politics has not been taken seriously 
by any responsible report on the workings of 
the program. Precisely what hostile critics 
mean by “the intrusion of party politics into 
medicine” has never been clearly defined, 
but they could not have had in mind clinical 
freedom or the right of the doctor to practice 
his skill as he wishes. These remain un- 
touched by politics. As part of a great sys- 
tem supervised and financed by the Govern- 
ment, the physician must, of course, submit 
to certain regulation. His own profession 
has helped to make them, however, and that 
he must obey them docs not mean he is sub- 
servient to politicians or that his professional 
freedom is in jeopardy. The fact that an 
American specialist entertained such a dis- 
torted conception of the status of the British 
médical practitioner caused a Member of the 
House of Commons to make the statement 
in 1958: 

“During my visit to the United States I 
was flabbergasted at the appalling ignorance 
about our National Health Service revealed 
in circles where one would not expect to 
find it. * * * I met a consultant, attached 
to a large city hospital and a large medical 
school in a university, who believed that all 
the doctors in this country are directed by 
Whitehall, exactly like soldiers in the Army. 
He had other strange ideas about our Health 
Service and it gave me great pleasure to 
disabuse the mind of this eminent medical 
gentleman of them. A useful service would 
be performed by our Foreign Office, or the 
Ministry of Health, or by both acting to- 
gether, if they did something to inform 
American people about what our service is, 
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what it does, and what we wish it to do in 
the future.” 

Although entrance into general medical 
practice is not easy, the situation has im- 
proved through initial practice allowances 
and a special loading“ arrangement in re- 
muneration that encourages the establish- 
ment of ps. The great majority 
of those entering practice do so as partners. 
The medical schools have overflowed with 
students, many of whom are the sons of 
doctors, and each year has witnessed a 
healthy growth in the number of physicians. 
The trainee general practitioner scheme 
makes the transition into medical practice 
easier for hundreds of inexperienced doc- 
tors. * * * Yet the general picture is one of 
greater opportunity for physicians to prac- 
tice their skill—and under conditions im- 
measurably better than England has ever 
known before. The very small proportion 
of emigrating doctors suggests that the 
Health Service offers advantages that make 
medical practice in England especially at- 
tractive. 

The doctors have attained a large measure 
of financial security, which includes a gen- 
erous pension. Compared with their eco- 
nomic status before World War II, they have 
done significantly better under the Health 
Service. They are one of the most highly 
paid groups in England. When their posi- 
tion has shown evidence of slipping, as it did 
in the early years of the Service and again in 
1956, they pressed for an increase, and after 
a struggle won substantially what they de- 
manded. 

There is no very acurate way to measure 
the effects which the Health Service has had 
upon the doctor-patient relationship. The 
very vagueness of the term makes for con- 
fused thinking, since it means so many dif- 
ferent things to people. To one person, bed- 
side manners and leisurely treatment are the 
main criteria for judging the doctor-patient 
relationship; to another, the test is effective 
treatment without any frills. If the former 
is accepted as the standard, then it can be 
argued that there has been some deteriora- 
tion under the Health Service, since the phy- 
sician’s approach by necessity has become 
more utilitarian. He is not likely to give as 
much time to a Health Service patient as he 
would to a private one who is willing to pay 
for a prolonged consultation. But the qual- 
ity and adequacy of the treatment have 
not suffered under the health program, nor 
has there been any decline in the doctor’s 
professional or even friendly interest in his 
patients. Indeed, the practitioner, who can 
now offer so much more in the way of com- 
plete medical treatment, is able to put his 
relationship with the patient upon a more 
enduring foundation. 

The physician is far more effective clinically 
because he can minister to all patients, 
irrespective of their economic status, and he 
can give them whatever treatment is re- 
quired. No longer does he ask himself, as he 
once did, whether a patient can afford to go 
to the hospital or purchase certain very ex- 
pensive but vital drugs. No longer does he 
hesitate to visis a patient for fear his visit 
may be interpreted as an excuse to collect an 
additional fee. Under the Health Service, 
need determines treatment and there is no 
means test. 

“What the Health Service has done,” pro- 
claimed the Times (London), “is to ensure 
that the discoveries of the research labora- 
tories and institutions of the world are made 
freely available to every citizen of these is- 
lands to an extent that was not possible 
under the pre-1948 system.” And in Parlia- 
ment, a member made this observation: 
“One of the things that the Health Service 
has done, and a very important thing it is, 
is to eliminate the fear of the economic con- 
sequences of serious or protracted illness, 
the fear of the doctor's bill. Anybody who 
goes across the Atlantic, as I did for a fairly 
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brief period last autumn. can see very 
quickly what a real fear this is in Canada 
and the United States. The knowledge that 
a serious illness can run away with one's 
life sayings, and probably put one into debt 
in no time at all, constitutes a neurosis in 
itself. That is something, thank heaven, 
that we have been able to eliminate here 
once and for all.” 


Oklahoma Speech Contest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the Oklahoma congressional dele- 
gation had the pleasure of visiting with 
the winners of the Oklahoma Speech 
Contest, which. was sponsored by the 
Oklahoma Farmers Union. Four fine 
young people from my congressional dis- 
trict were winners. 

I have the pleasure to include the 
speeches of these four winners: 

How My FHA Promores GooD ComMuUNITY 
LIVING 


(By Pat McLaughlin, Eldorado, Okla.) 


In an age when world tensions are so great, 
the pace of living so accelerated, the feeling 
of doing something constructive so difficult 
to acquire, my FHA at Gould has developed 
a program that promotes good community 
living which gives its members a feeling of 
accomplishment, not of waiting around for 
something to happen. Im fact, we make 
things happen. 

My FHA makes things happen as it builds 
toward a better community. We intend to 
live, not exist. Living means being of serv- 
ice to mankind, and my FHA gives service 
with a smile. One of our greatest services 
is in the fleld of education. Each year we 
sponsor a play school for preschool chil- 
dren. The stated purpose is to orientate 
these preschoolers to group play and to give 
them a sampling of what real school is like, 
Of course, our real purpose is to give the 
mothers an hour’s respite but, you know, 
those mothers become so fascinated with our 
stories, planned games, and activities they 
sit goggle eyed as a 5-year-old watching TV 
cartoon time. We make this education a 
continuing process by offering evening adult 
classes where the ladies exchange ideas and 
learn new concepts. Under FHA's leadership 
the ladies of my community have learned 
such things as tailoring, etching, meal plan- 
ning—in fact, Father says our meals are 80 
well planned they sit on the stomach like 
a veteran cowboy in the saddle. We have 
had classes in interlor decorating, upholster- 
ing, and family relations which lead to a 
pleasanter home life, the first requisite to 
good community living. 

Another area of service for my FHA is 
cooperating on yarious community projects. 
Every year about this time we begin prepar- 
ing for our annual Christmas contributions. 
We make stuffed toys for the three childrens 
homes in our area; we collect and distribute 
clothes to the needy of our community; we 
bake cookies to give the shut-ins; and we 
create new and unusual decorations for our 
own homes. You and I both know the smile 
of delight that mumines the child's face 
when he receives a gift on Christmas. If 
you have ever visited a lonely, elderly per- 
son, you know the pleasure it brings, es- 
pecially when a tiny remembrance is given. 
Our reward comes in knowing we have been 
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of service and brought a little cheer. Not 
only does my FHA cooperate on these proj- 
ects, but we also assist one another on class- 
work. No, not the way you are thinking. 
We help before test time. Other community 
projects which we aid are the Red Cross, 
heart fund, poppy sales, and tuberculosis 
canvasses. We believe the cooperation of 
various agencies makes the community a 
better place to live. 

that Jane becomes a dull girl 
if she works all the time, my organization 
takes the reins in hand and plans creative 
recreation for its members and others, The 
first recreational effort each year is a fam- 
ily picnic for FHA members, the faculty, and 
the board of education. Featured at this 
picnic is old-fashioned, get-acquainted con- 
versation which brings better understanding 
among these people who work so closely to 
bring good community living. Further, we 
sponsor an annual FHA-FFA Halloween 
party. And I'm telling you, the eerie stunts 
we can't dream up those boys can, Some- 
times our sponsors’ nerves are rather frayed, 
but she always recovers by the next year. 
All our recreation is not frivolous. We have 
had formal occasions too. During Okla- 
homa’s centennial year we sponsored a his- 
torical tea. It was surprising what memen- 
tos of statehood were uncovered in our small 
area. The response of the people was mar- 
velous for we had over one hundred items to 
display, The display with the history sur- 
ro them made the tea a success. 
That one event gave the community a feel- 
ing of togetherness that lasted for months. 

Our pation in district, State, and 
national divisions of FHA expands our hori- 
zons. We no longer think selfishly of atr 
one small segment of the world, but we con- 
tribute to world efforts—Hope, Care, Crop, 
and UNICEF—to name a few. 

My organization is an outgrowth of voca- 
tional home economics for which the Farm- 
ers Union fought valiantly. Indirectly, then, 
it was they who helped give us the oppor- 
tunity to work in education, to cooperate 
on community projects, and to be of specif- 
ic community service. Thanks a million. 

People gravitate to a place where living 
is good. As a result, our school enroliment 
is up by 50 students this year. We believe 
FHA helped make our community a desirable 
place for them. 

I close as I began, my organization, Gould 
FHA, things happen. These things 
promote good community living. 


RETURN TO THE LAND OF PLENTY 
(By Ladd Hudgins, Clinton, Okla.) 


Honorable Congressmen and guests, today 
T invite you to take an imaginary journey 
with me as I attempt to show you how my 
organization promotes good community 
living. 

We board our plane at New York and Wing 
our way eastward toward India. Upon the 
landing of our plane, we begin an observa- 
tion of this nation. We are startled to find 
people dying and unclothed in the streets, 
children perishing as a result of sheer star- 
vation and malnutrition. But since we are 
primarily concerned with agriculture, we de- 
cide to visit the farms of India, Here we find 
one ot the responsible factors for India’s low 
standard of living. Eighty percent of India’s 
population is required on the land to pro- 
duce her food and fiber. The primitive 
methods of farming, processing, and distri- 
bution prevent any ascent in her mode of 
Ute. These people have failed to gain the 
benefits of organizations of farmers or fu- 
ture farmers, 

Time being short, we depart for the Soviet 
Union where we again find an inferior stand- 
ard of living, although a higher one. Here, 
as in India, we miss the great variety of cars, 
radios, televisions, and the finer articles of 
food and clothing. But upon examining the 
farms of Russia, we again find our cause— 
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50 percent of the people are needed on the 
land. Why is their agriculture so lagging? 
Simple; these people have never known the 
results of organized farmers working for a 
better way of life through better represen- 
tation and education. They don't know 
what it is to have an organization to promote 
youth and leadership programs and expand 
agricultural markets, for their Government 
prohibits such activities. As we leave Rus- 
sia, we conclude she has a great military 
might but a far inferior standard of living 
as a result of an inferior agriculture system. 

Time running out we head homeward to- 
ward America, “the land of plenty.” A 
country of vast industries, sprawling cities, 
and towering monuments to man’s in- 
genunity, The Nation which claims the most 
advanced agriculture in the world. An agri- 
culture which produces such modern 
miracies as 2½ daily gain on a steer and a 
hundred bushel per acre corn crop, but yet 
requires only 8 percent of the total popula- 
tion, 

You see ladies and gentlemen the men be- 
hind our modern agriculture have not only 
made us the best fed, best clothed people on 
earth, but have also through their increased 
efficiency freed other men to enter other oc- 
cupations as to discover new drugs, blaze 
pathways to the stars, and continue the 
advancement of civilization. 

After landing we journey homeward; 
traveling through America—America where 
such organizations as the Farmers Union 
flourish, where we can enjoy the benefits of 
cooperation. 

In like manner another organization 
flourishes in this our democracy, that of the 
Future Farmers of America, an organization 
devoted to the training, developing and 
education of our future farmers. An organ- 
ization which strives not only to educate 
with the latest knowledge, but to build 
character and leadership as well. 

My organization's greatest contribution to 
good community living always has been, is 
and always will be the American Farmer, the 
man whose adaptability and ingenuity has 
stimulated the greatest climb of civiliza- 
tion in history. 

We have spoken of the past and present 
but what of the future? In the future lie 
even greater challenges, maybe challenges to 
the mere American imagination. 

I believe we can meet all our challenges 
and remain the greatest free nation on earth 
with the cooperation of such organizations 
as the Farmers Union and the Future Farm- 
ers of America coupled with a strong firm 
believe in God. For you see, ladies and 
gentlemen, I believe in the future of farm- 
ing and the future of America with a faith 
born not of words but of deeds. 


Mr ORGANIZATIONS: THE REA 
(Speech by Janice Bradford, Watonga, Okla.) 

Mr. fellow contestants, and 
Farmers Union friends, I am Janice Brad- 
ford of Watonga, Okla., representing Blaine 
County. I am speaking to you today on 
“My Organization: The Rural Electrification 
Service,“ and the part it plays in promoting 
good community living. 

It has been said by a few and agreed to by 
many that we are living in an age of mira- 
cles. No one can deny that electricity is 
indeed, a miracle. Think with me for a 
few moments about the average American 
farm home of today. The lady of the home 
may enjoy an electric range, sewing machine, 
vacuum cleaner, washing machine, clothes 
dryer, and many other electrical conven- 
fences. Outside the home we may find an 
electrically powered feed mill, milking ma- 
chine, milk cooler, auger, and various types 
of electrical shop equipment. All members 
of the modern farm family enjoy the radio, 
television, and central heating and cooling. 
Living standards have been greatly improved, 
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actual drudgery reduced to a minimum, and 
all farm production made much easier 
and more efficient by the advent of elec- 
tricity. 

Now, this miracle of electricity had to have 
a beginnig—and that beginning was made 
when Congress passed the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Act in 1936, setting up a lending agency 
known as the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration. The organization of this agency 
was due largely to the efforts of far-sighted 
leaders and members of the Farmers Union. 
Before this time, the cost of electric serv- 
ice to rural areas was so expensive that only 
a very few farmers could afford it. The 
REA was soon to change this picture, The 
REA was authorized to loan money to co- 
operatives, public utility districts, cities and 
private companies, and to finance construc- 
tion and operation of power lines and plants 
when necessary to bring about central sta- 
tion electric service. Even though funds 
were borrowed from the Rural Electrification 
Administration to finance cooperative facil- 
ities, an REA cooperative is not an agency 
of the Federal Government. The loan is 
being repaid ahead of schedule with interest. 
In October a payment was made to the 
Government putting repayment of principal 
and interest over the $1 billion mark. The 
REA is required to pay taxes as other co- 
operatives such as the ers Union, Union 
Equity, and Gold Spot. For instance for 
the year ending in March of 1961 Union 
Equity, paid over $1.5 million in taxes, $42,- 
500 of which was State income tax. As you 
can see a community derives much monetary 
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When a program the magnitude of REA 
is first started, there has to be some means 
of informing the people and here again the 
Farmers Union took the lead. Many mem- 
bers gave unselfishly of their time and 
money so that they and their neighbors 
might enjoy the benefits of electric service. 
After much labor and many disappoint- 
ments, their effort was finally rewarded 
when on Christmas Eve in 1937 the first lines 
of the first electric cooperative were ener- 
gized. This was done by the Cimmarron 
Electric Cooperative with offices in King- 
fisher. I am happy to tell you that the 
farm on which I have lived all of my life is 
served by the first line Cimmarron Electric 
erected. As you can see the cooperative 
has been in operation on our farm longer 
than I have. I know that the many ad- 
vantages that electricity affords us is a con- 
tributing factor toward promoting good 
community living by enabling me and my 
family to become more productive useful 
citizens in our community. 

The REA cooperative not only furnishes 
power for about 25 or 30 electric appliances 
in the average farm home but also supplies 
jobs for about 1,100 Oklahomans and pro- 
vides an annual payroll of nearly $5 million. 
As you can see this definitely promotes good 
community living by increasing the amount 
of capital flowing into the economy of the 
community and Nation. 

I want to thank the REA cooperative, my 
Farmers Union friends and all others whose 
pioneering efforts have made the miracle of 
electricity possible to rural areas. 

In fiction Aladdin had his magic lamp to 
perform his miracles. But today and every 
day we have Willie Wirehand to light our 
magic lamp. But it isn’t a fairy tale—it's a 
dream come true. 


INFLUENCE oF 4-H CLUBS 


(By Larry Brantley) 

Mr. Chairman, judges, ladies, and gentle- 
men, I am Larry Brantley, representing the 
Sterling 4-H Club. There has been a differ- 
ent spirit over the community of Sterling 
since the year the first 4-H club was or- 
ganized there, and since that time, the 4-H 
spirit of- progressiveness, helpfulness, and 
better living has pervaded our community. 
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The members of my 4-H club—like the 
2-million-plus 4-H members everywhere— 
want above all else to do something worth- 
while with their lives. They want to take 
part in important activities. They want to 
feel that part of the world’s work is theirs 
to do. They want to plan both what they 
would do as individuals and what they would 
do as members of groups. 4-H club work 
makes it possible for us young folks to 
find expression for these desires through a 
wide range of experiences in the home, on 
the farm, and in the community, 

Every 4-H club, whether it be large or 
small, carries on its activities through the 
efforts of a few leaders and many followers, 
and it is in 4-H work that we first learn the 
all-important concepts of democracy. Ma- 
jority rule, parliamentary procedure, wise, 
effective leadership, and intelligent, thought- 
ful followership are only a few of the vital 
lessons learned the 4-H way. In my or- 
ganization, every business meeting is con- 
ducted by Roberts Rules of Order, a practice 
we believe will fit us for participation in 
adult groups. On election years, we dis- 
tribute sample ballots to the different 
classes, so that teachers can instruct their 
pupils in proper voting procedures. On these 
years, too, our members ring doorbells to 
remind citizens of their voting privilege. By 
these practices and others my organization 
is making my community a good place to 
live. 

One of the ways that my club has always 
helped promote better community living is 
by stressing safety in the home, at school, 
and in the community. During recent years 
we have made and placed safety posters 
throughout the Sterling transportation area. 
Only last year, we conducted a safety con- 
test in our grade school, during which we 
cleaned the school grounds of broken glass 
and other hazards, displayed winning safety 
posters and judged safety essays by the grade 
school children. One of our projects for this 
year is to clean up by-roads, and then to put 
up posters on the importance of keeping 


country roads clean and beautiful. We also 


plan to make posters calling attention to in- 
teresting wild birds and animals of our area. 

In the recent past, the members of my or- 
ganization have had an object lesson in what 
cooperation between groups, and concerted 
effort can do. I am referring to the an- 
nouncement from Washington, D.C., that the 
Army had canceled all plans to enlarge the 
missile ranges of Fort Sill. Fort Sill is so 
near our home and school that the matter 
was of primary importance to my club. 
Knowing that the Oklahoma Farmers’ Union 
was one of the key groups opposing the ex- 
pansion program and was carrying the fight 
to Congress, encouraged the members of my 
organization to talk, talk, talk opposition 
whenever possible and to urge parents to 
write Senators and Representatives asking 
them to oppose the move: Yes, the Okla- 
homa Farmers Union helped save some of 
the richest farming land in our area for agri- 
culture purposes; and of possibly more un- 
portance, taught us younger folk that were 
watching them that cooperation and knowl- 
edge pay, and that it is worthwhile to fight 
for our convictions. 

So, 4-H hats are off again to the Oklahoma 
Farmers’ Union not only for the co-op stores, 
farm co-ops, and the other numerous ways in 
which it makes our community a better 
place to live, but for the example its mem- 
bers are setting for us of the younger gen- 
eration. 

We like to think that just as the farmers’ 
union is insurance for better farm living, 
4-H Club work is insurance against juvenile 
delinquency and wasted abilities. And just 
as we are making our community a better 
place to live now, that in the very near fu- 
ture, we will be trained, worthwhile citizens 
who will be the leaders in those same com- 
munities, and in the Oklahoma Farmers’ 
Union. 
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Federal Trade Commission and Its 
Advertising Jurisdiction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following remarks of Daniel 
J. Murphy, Director of Deceptive Prac- 
tices, Federal Trade Commission, given 
before the Advertising Group, Special 
Libraries Association convention held at 
the Shoreham Hotel in Washington on 
May 31, 1962: 

THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION AND ITs 

ADVERTISING JURISDICTION 
(By Daniel J. Murphy, Director, Bureau of 

Deceptive Practices, Federal Trade Com- 

mission) 

I 


It is indeed a pleasure to appear before 
this convention of the Advertising Division, 
Special Libraries Association, and discuss 
the Federal Trade Commission, its adver- 
tising jurisdiction, and some of its prob- 
lems.* 

The Federal Trade Commission has the 
widest jurisdiction of all Federal regulatory 
bodies over advertising. Other Federal 
agencies have restricted jurisdiction over ad- 
vertising—limited to single commodities or 
particular media. The jurisdiction of the 
Federal Trade Commission, by contrast, is 
general—extending to all media and with few 
exceptions to all commodities. 

It is the only governmental agency, forti- 
fied by statute, equipped by personnel, and 
strengthened by years of experience, with 
adequate procedures and techniques, to per- 
form this most vital responsibility. 

u 


Advertising, both in quantity and caliber, 
has made tremendous strides in recent years. 
At the turn of the century, false advertising 
was running rampant, especially in the 
patent medicine field. Turner’s book, “The 
Shocking History of Advertising,” and Hol- 
brook's, The Golden Age of Quackery,” are 
quite revealing. Magazines and newspapers 
were filled with advertisements claiming 
cures for almost every disease know to man. 
The advertisements contained testimonials 
from prominent persons in high places. One 
testimonial, embossed with seal and signa- 
ture, purported to be a Presidential procla- 
mation endorsing a certain whisky as a 
beverage and for medicinal use. 

Because of these advertised incredible and 
baseless claims for patent medicines and 
healing devices, a campaign began for ethical 
standards in advertising. An aroused, pub- 
He-spirited citizenry composed of courageous 
journalists, medical societies, and advertis- 
ers—all concerned with the future of adver- 
tising—contributed to the exposure and con- 
demnation of the untruthful and extrava- 
gant claims in this age of quackery. 

Collier’s magazine, in 1906, ran its famed 
serles on patent medicine. In 1911, the 
American Medical Association published its 
first volume entitled, “Nostrums v. Quack- 
ery.” In 1911, Printer’s Ink launched the 
movement for a model state statute prohi- 
biting false advertising. The fight was 
waged by advertising men throughout the 
Nation. In 1911, the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, at their convention held 
in Boston, Mass., adopted the motto, Truth 
in Advertising.” The Associated Advertising 
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Clubs, and later the Better Business Bureau, 
fought for the model state statute. This 
epic battle resulted subsequently in the pass- 
age of false advertising statutes in 44 States. 

The Printer's Ink statute was passed with- 
out substantial change in 27 States, provid- 
ing that any person who disseminates false 
advertising shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

The Federal Government was active at 
that time in this area. It passed the Pure 
Food and Drugs Act in 1906, designed as a 
“truth-in-labeling” statute. It passed the 
Federal Trade Commission Act in 1914. 

Ever since the Federal Trade Commission 
was organized, it has engaged in a campaign 
to eliminate deceptive advertising. Fortified 
with a congressional broad power to pro- 
scribe “unfair methods of competition,” the 
Commission, in its early days, determined 
that deceptive advertising, because of its 
ability to injure competition, was an unfair 
method of competition. 

One of the first Commission orders to 
reach the courts involved false advertising. 
The Supreme Court approved an order to 
cease and desist from false and misleading 
advertising as early as 1922" 

It has been estimated that as early as 1925 
orders directed against false and misleading 
advertising constituted the vast majority of 
the total numbers of orders issued by the 
Commission annually. 


ur 


Until 1931, one important question re- 
mained unresolved, Whether the Commis- 
sion could prohibit false advertising that 
misled the public where there was no show- 
ing of competitive injury? 

This basic question was resolved adversely 
to the Commission by the Supreme Court in 
the famous 1931 case, F.T.C. v. Raladam 
Company, 283 U.S, 643. The Court held that 
the Commission lacked jurisdiction to pro- 
ceed against false advertising where no sub- 
stantial competition, present or potential, 
was shown to have been injured or clearly 
threatened with substantial injury by the 
advertising sought to be prohibited. 

This decision was a severe setback to the 
Commission's enforcement against false ad- 
vertising. Agitation soon developed for con- 
gressional action to broaden the Commis- 
sion’s power in order that it might protect 
the consuming public as well as honest 
competitors. 

These efforts resulted in the passage of 
the Wheeler-Lea amendment to the Federal 
Trade Commission Act in 1938. The basic 
prohibition of section 5 now reads: 

“Unfair methods o7 competition in com- 
merce, and unfair or deceptive acts or prac- 
tices in commerce, are hereby declared un- 
lawful.” 

The primary purpose of the amendment 
to section 5 of the act was to counteract 
the Raladam decision, but the Wheeler-Len 
amendment went fu:ther. The 1938 amend- 
ments also added section 12 to the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, declaring certain ad- 
vertisements of foods, drugs, devices and 
cosmetics unfair or deceptive acts and prac- 
tices in commerce within the meaning of 
section 5, and armed the Commission with 
additional procedural weapons against false 
advertising of these products. 

Iv 


Since 1938 then, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has been armed with a variety of 
potential weapons in its never-ending war 
against false advertising and other unfair 
trade practices. 

Unfair methods of competition and unfair 
and deceptive acts and practices in com- 
merce are not defined by statute. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it would be impossible to frame 
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definitions which would embrace all unfair 
business There is no limit to hu- 
man inventiveness in this area, Unfair prac- 
tices are to be determined by inclusion and 
exclusion in consideration of the experi- 
ences and of business. There are 
now 55 bound volumes of FTC decisions 
since its inception on business practices 
found to be unfair or deceptive. One of the 
most important categories in this field is 
false and misleading advertising; 70 percent 
of these decisions deal with advertising. 

While the Commission has powers and re- 
sponsibilities, the advertising industry—the 
advertiser, the advertising agency, and the 
media—also have powers and responsibilities 
in the same area. 

We referred to the turn of the century. 
At that time approximately $100 million 
were spent in advertising. Today over $12 
billion are spent annually by business on 
advertising in the various media. This ad- 
vertising appeal is thrust directly at the con- 
sumers. This tremendous and powerful 
force, whether in the form of the spoken 
word on radio, or the pictorial presentation 
on television, or the written word of the 
newspapers, or various other methods of 
communication, constitutes an absorbing 
and continuing appeal, many times dramatic 
and emotional, exhorting and urging the 
defenseless and many times gullible con- 
sumers to buy and use the abundant goods 
produced by our complex economy. Thus, 
many luxuries of yesterday become the 
necessities of today. 

President Kennedy In his recent message 
to the Congress on consumer protection 
stated: 

“Consumers, by definition, include us all. 
They are the largest economic group in the 
economy, affecting and affected by almost 
every public and private economic decision. 
Two-thirds of all spending in the economy 
is by consumers. But they are the only 
important group in the economy who are 
not effectively organized, whose views are 
often not heard.” 

This great advertising appeal is very defi- 
nitely the first and most intimate contact 
which the average consumer has with the 
American economy. Surely he has more 
contact with this phase of our economy than 
with any other. Just think of the numbers 
and kinds of advertisements the average 
person is exposed to during a given period: 
The written word, the spoken word, the 
pictorial presentation. This tremendous 
power of advertising suggests a tremendous 
responsibility of the advertiser to comply 
with the law. The consumer forms his im- 
pressions and expectations of our system 
when he reads and hears and sees—the crea- 
tions of this vast advertising octopus. He 18 
subjected in one form or another to mil- 
lions of advertising techniques during the 
course of the year. Thus, advertising be- 
comes a major source of most impressions 
which the interested consumer has of our 
system of economy. 

Business and the advertising fraternities 
must universally recognize their responsi- 
bilities of properly and honestly informing 
the consumers of the qualities and values of 
their products, without the use of false and 
misleading statements about their products 
and disparaging observations of competitive 
products. 

Allow me to quote from a recent statement 
of a representative of the advertising in- 
dustry: 

“Do we in advertising, believe in advertis- 
ing? Then, let's cut out the tricks and stick 
to the truth, but make the truth exciting. 
Let's throw away our copy crutches and 
stand on our own two feet. Let’s stop in- 
sulting the intelligence of the public and, 
in the process, insulting our own. Let's 
recognize that, in the armament of today’s 
advertising man, there is no place for the 
slick slogan, the sly bait, the fast buck. 
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Let's forget the premiums and gadgets, the 

cheesecake and the corn. Let's remember 

always, that advertising is a great force. It 

is we who are not great enough to use it.” 
vI 

About 15 years ago something new was 
added in the advertising media—the inti- 
mate and far-reaching medium of television 
with its power of demonstration. This new 
medium has had a phenomenal growth. 
There are today approximately 55 million 
television sets in American homes—more sets 
in operation than telephones. Approxi- 
mately $1% billion are spent annually on 
TV advertising. 

Television demonstration has proven to be 
a very effective pictorial commercial, The 
public wants to see a demonstration of 
what a product can do, Therefore, these 
television demonstrations must be more than 
credible, they must be factual, they must 
truthfully demonstrate. 

The Commission has proceeded against a 
number of these television demonstrations. 
These cases hold that apart from any dem- 
onstration of the merits of the product, a 
commercial may be considered illegally de- 
ceptive It purchasers may be Induced thereby 
to purchase a product because they have 
been led to belleve they have seen a valid 
test or demonstration of it, 


vit 


A recent decision of the Commission in 
this area of television advertising has at- 
tracted considerable attention—the Colgate- 
Palmolive, Ted Bates case, which involved 
“sandpaper” tests to prove the moistening 
properties of a shaving cream. 

The TV commercials in connection with 
this matter were declared false, misleading, 
and deceptive in that they represented that 
the “moisturizing properties“ of “Palmolive 
Rapid Shave“ were such that it is possible, 
immediately after application of “Palmolive 
Rapid Shave“ to very coarse, dry sandpaper, 
to shave off the rough surface of that sand- 
paper with a single stroke, when this was 
not, in fact, possible, and that sandpaper 
of the variety depicted was actually being 
shaved in the manner depicted in the TV 
demonstration when in reality the thing 
being shaved was a mockup or Plexiglas to 
which sand had been applied. 

It is quite obvious that the respondents 
were making claims for the efficacy of their 
product which were not true. There is an 
equivalence between sandpaper and a “beard 
as tough as sandpaper.” The product could 
not “shave” sandpaper in the manner and 
for the length of time depicted in the com- 
mercials, and equivalently it could not, in 
the same manner and time, shave a beard as 
tough as sandpaper. That the demonstration 
is false and it tends unfairly to divert busi- 
ness from competitors or to induce con- 
sumers to make purchases they might not 
otherwise make, it is unlawful. The heart of 
these television commercials was the visual 
demonstration, a demonstration that was in 
reality not demonstrating. If the public is 
to be induced to purchase a product by dem- 
onstration, that demonstration must not 
exceed truth in reality. 
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When the Chairman of the Commission, 
Paul Rand Dixon, assumed office, the Com- 
mission immediately revised its procedures 
and organization in a determined effort to 
speed up the administrative process. One 
of the most significant changes was made 
in our consent order procedure. Prior to the 
change, every complaint was assigned to a 
hearing examiner who, at any time before 
his Initial decision, could suspend the hear- 
ing to allow counsel to negotiate an agree- 
ment for a consent settlement. This con- 
sent procedure clogged the hearing examin- 
ers’ dockets with cases which ultimately were 
not tried at all or were only partially tried, 
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for over 70 percent of all our cases were 
settled by consent agreements. 

Not being adjudicative in nature, consent 
order procedures have been transferred from 
hearing examiners to a new office of consent 
orders. Relieved of this nonjudicial work, 
hearing examiners could become substantial- 
ly more productive in the disposition of cases 
which must be litigated. 

Rules governing adjudications do not now 
apply to the negotiation of agreements for 
consent settlement. A party against whom 
the Commission has determined to issue a 
complaint normally will be notified and re- 
ceive a copy of the intended complaint and 
order. Within 10 days after this notice, pro- 
posed respondent may tell us whether it 
wishes to negotiate a consent settlement or 
desires to litigate. If consent settlement is 
not chosen, the complaint will be issued and 
served forthwith. When, however, a consent 
settlement is to be negotiated, the agree- 
ment must be completed and submitted to 
the Commission by the Office of Consent 
Orders within 30 days, unless the Commis- 
sion extends the time for good cause shown. 

When the Commission accepts a consent 
settlement agreement, it simultaneously 
issues its complaint, order and decision. In 
the event a submitted agreement for consent 
settlement is rejected, or no timely agree- 
ment is submitted, or an agreement appears 
unlikely, the Commission issues and serves 
its complaint and sets the matter down for 
adjudication. 

Although the consent settlement proce- 
dure is not now available after complaint 
is issued, a respondent can still avoid litiga- 
tion at that time by stipulation, admission 
or default. 

A respondent who consents to a settle- 
ment under the new procedure is subject 
to publicity only at the time of the simul- 
taneous issuance of the complaint, order, 
and decision after the consent agreement 
has been accepted. Heretofore, there was 
publicity in connection with the complaint, 
the answer, the hearing examiner's initial 
decision, and the Commission's decision, 

Another new rule is an important time- 
saver at the adjudication stage. It requires 
all hearings in a case to be held at one 
place and without suspension until finished, 
unless the Commission orders otherwise upon 
a certificate of necessity therefor by the 
hearing examiner, 

To facilitate’ uninterrupted hearings, a 
rule now provides that at pretrial confer- 
ences counsel shall disclose to each other 
the names of witnesses and the contents 
of documents which they intend to use at 
the trial. 

Ix 


Despite all the Commission is doing to 
hasten the day of permanent relief in all 
cases, there will always be some situations 
in which the continuation of the allegedly 
unlawful acts during the course of the liti- 
gation will result in irreparable injury. 
Pending litigation would remedy this grave 
deficiency in the administrative process at 
the Commission. It would authorize the 
Commission itself, in appropriate cases, to 
issue temporary cease and desist orders while 
cases concerned with permanent relief are 
pending before the Commission. 

President Kennedy has recommended this 
proposed legislation on two occasions: on 
August 28, 1961, in a letter to the chairman 
of the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, and on March 15, 1962, 
in his special message on “Protecting the 
Consumer Interest." 

If the Commission is granted this addi- 
tional authority, temporary cease and de- 
sist orders will not be issued routinely or 
as a matter of course. They will be used 
only in circumstances comparable to those 
where, under traditional and well estab- 
lished legal principles, temporary injunc- 
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tions have been appropriate in judicial pro- 
ceedings. 

Before the Commission could issue such 
a temporary cease and desist order, it would 
have to show, at a hearing (1) a prima 
facie violation of law, and (2) that irrepar- 
able injury would result if a temporary or- 
der is not issued. The party proceeded 
against would receive due notice of such 
hearing and the right to appear and show 
cause why the temporary order should not 
issue. 

If the Connunission then decides to issue 
a temporary cease anc desist order in the 
public interest, it will do so in writing with 
an accompanying statement of its findings 
and reasons. No respondent will be re- 
quired to comply with the order by the 
Commission before such order has been judi- 
cially reviewed by a U.S. circuit court of 
appeals followed by a court order enforcing 
the Commission's order, 


x 


The Commission has just recently an- 
nounced new procedures providing for a new 
rulemaking process and for advisory opin- 
ions, These new procedures will become 
effective on June 1, 1962. These two devel- 
opments will greatly expand the Commis- 
sion’s program of constantly extending 
guides to businessmen. 

A 


Under the new rulemaking process, the 
Commission will promulgate “Trade Regu- 
lation Rules“ which shall express the ex- 
perience and judgment of the Commission 
based on facts of which it has knowledge 
derived from studies, reports, investigations. 
hearings and other proceedings, or within 
official notice, concerning the substantive 
requirements of the statutes it administers. 

Such trade regulation rules issued by the 
Commission may cover all applications of a 
particular statutory provision and may be 
nationwide in effect, or they may be limited 
to particular areas or industries or to par- 
ticular programs or geographic markets as 
may be appropriate. 

Where a trade regulation rule is relevant 
to any issue involved in an adjudicative pro- 
ceeding thereafter instituted, the Commis- 
sion may rely upon such rule, provided that 
the respondents shall have been given a fair 
hearing on the legality and propriety of ap- 
plying the rule to a particular case. 

Before the Commission would issue any 
such rule, under its new rulemaking 
process, it would give proper notice and 
afford hearings to all interested parties on 
any proposed rule. The proceeding may be 
initiated by the Commission on its own 
motion or pursuant to a petition therefor 
filed by any interested party. 

After notice and hearings, the Commission, 
after due consideration of all relevant mat- 
ters of fact, law. policy and discretion, would 
proceed to issue the rule with a concise 
general statement of its basis and purpose. 
It would not be effective unti) after publici- 
tion in the Federal Register. 


Under the new advisory opinion techni- 
que, the businessman may request advice 
from the Commission as to whether a pro- 
posed course of action would be illegal. 
Heretofore staff members have been giving 
informal opinions not binding on the 
Commission. 

After June 1, the Commission itself will, 
where practicable, advise if the proposed 
undertaking would be likely to result in fur- 
ther action. This advice may be revoked 
later if required by the public interest, how- 
ever, the information submitted will not be 
used as the basis for a proceeding against 
the requesting party without prior notice 
and an opportunity for the party to dis- 
continue the activity pursued in good faith 
in reliance upon the Commission's advice. 
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In conclusion, may I again state that I 
have enjoyed appearing on your program. I 
sincerely hope that I have contributed some- 
thing or value to these proceedings and that 
you have a better and more appreciative esti- 
mate of the Federal Trade Commission and 
some of its activities. 


Gold and the Welfare State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
P 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5,1962 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to have inserted in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an article by 
Evan Just, executive head of the depart- 
ment of mineral engineering at Stanford 
University which appeared in the May 
1962 issue of the Mining Congress Jour- 
nal, entitled “Gold and the Welfare 
State” f 

This article parallels my own thinkin 


50 closely and 1 feel, as does the author 


of this article that, over the past 20 
years of this country entering into a 
welfare state, it has caused us, the rich- 
est Nation in the world’s history, to ar- 
rive at a state of insolvency, and worse 
yet, it is destroying the moral fiber of our 
self-reliance and our American way of 
life. I feel time has come when we must 
choose between a welfare state and the 
honest dollar. Foreign governments 
enjoy the right to redeem the dollar into 
gold currency, which is something our 
own citizens are unable to do under the 
present monetary policy. I feel that my 
colleagues will agree with me that the 
truth, as brought out in this article, is 
frightening and that time has come to 
do something about it before it is too 
late. 

The article follows: 

GOLD AND THE WELFARE STATE 
(By Evan Just) 

We are expected as good citizens to pledge 
our lives, liberty and honor to the service of 
our country and toward this high purpose 
many thousands of our countrymen have 
laid down their lives. Patriotism is deemed 
to be an essential quality of the citizens of 
a virile nation, and most of us stand ready 
to answer the call of duty. Does our coun- 
try owe us anything in return? 

It certainly does. It owes us conduct and 
integrity that merit our respect. Patriotic 
sacrifice makes no sense without respect for 
the Government to whom we pledge it. 
Nobody can respect a government if it lacks 
integrity. Nothing signifies a government's 
integrity more than the soundness of its 
money. Furthermore, if a government asks 
people to buy its bonds and represents them 
as sound investments, that government is 
dishonest if it indulges in practices that 
undermine the purchasing power of the in- 
vestments, Constantly depreciating money 
swindles not only a government's creditors, 
but all creditors and pensioners. Honest 
money is the hallmark of a virile nation. 
However, if 30 years of experience is mean- 
ingful, we must choose between honest 
money and the welfare state. 
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The proponents of honest money have 
gained little attention in recent years from 
either the public or the group we call money 
managers. Nevertheless, the honest money 
advocates continue to hold to the position 
that profilgacy will run its course and that 
a defrauded, disillusioned public will then 
demand money redeemable in gold, or gold 
and silver. Most people will probably agree 
that our improvidence will meet a day of 
reckoning but there Is cause for wondering 
if at that time the discipline of honest 
money will be faced. Since we have had 
welfare states, that is, during the past 30 
years, nations in trouble have resorted to 
exchange controls, export-import controls, 
blocking of currency, currency devaluation, 
or borrowing from Uncle Sam, but not In 
any single instance have they accepted the 
discipiine of honest money. 


TWO WAYS TO HAVE HONEST MONEY 


There are two ways in which a nation can 
have honest money and only one of them 
requires gold. The first is to pursue a 
straightforward noninflationary, conserva- 
tive but productive course, so that the in- 
tegrity of government will never be doubted 
and foreigners can always exchange the cur- 
rency for desirable goods or services at com- 
petitive prices. The degree of integrity de- 
manded by this alternative ts so remote from 
the character of any leading nation today 
that we are compelled to dismiss it as un- 
realistic, 

The second alternative is to make the cur- 
rency redeemable to all claimants in a un- 
versally prized, nondeteriorable and con- 
veniently handled commodity, to wit, gold, 
or gold and silver, This leads us to the 
question: Will modern leading nations, or 
more specifically, our own country, face the 
discipline of a redeemable currency?” Our 
Government has denied redemption in gold 
to its own citizens, despite their alleged 
sovereignty, since 1934. It has maintained 
redeemability to foreign claimants up to the 
present time. It is going to be interesting to 
observe what happens in this sector, as gold 
continues to flow out and our leaders con- 
tinue to resort to mere reassuring state- 
ments, not backed up by any disciplinary 
moves. 

Considering that the gold supply is no 
longer sufficient to cover all obligations, it 
is remarkable that the outward gold move- 
ment has been rather moderate. Neverthe- 
less, the persistent outflow suggests that we 
shall soon be at the point where mere con- 
versation without action will not suffice. 
What will that action be? It would be nice 
to be able to voice a conviction that we will 
make à courageous, honest solution and face 
up to the necessary discipline, but this is not 
possible. Considering the tawdriness of our 
national conscience in fiscal matters, one can 
only expect another cowardly stopgap 
measure and more weasel words. Probably 
the gold underpinning will be removed from 
the domestic currency. Congress will have 


‘to go along on this, as Congress has been a 


full participant in the policies which have. 
caused national insolvency. 


CITIZEN DENIED RIGHT TO CLAIM GOLD 


Our money managers, although indifferent 
to the rights of citizens to have honest 
money, still favor gold as a medium for 
settling international balances, so much so, 
in fact, that some of them would reserve 
it exclusively for this purpose. However, 
it takes but little reflection to realize that 
the status of gold as a monetary medium 
will decay if it is insulated from people. 
Pausing then only to note that in a philo- 
sophical sense the money managers are un- 
dermining their own position, let us pro- 
ceed to inquire into the status of gold in 
the minds of our people. 

What is the meaning of gold to the aver- 
age American citizen? He knows it, of 
course, as jewelry and dental repairs. He 
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knows that his Government has a large but 
dwindling hoard in Fort Knox. He knows 
that gold moyes in settlement of interna- 
tional debts. He may know that a portion 
of the Government's hoard was earmarked 
to backstop the domestic currency. How- 
ever, he does not revolt against the out- 
rageous policy that now denies him the right 
to claim gold and makes a mockery of his 
alleged sovereignty. He does not resent the 
fact that foreign governments, and through 
them their citizens, enjoy a right which he 
does not, of dollar redemption in gold. He 
did not complain when recently his Presi- 
dent assured foreign dollar holders that, if 
& squeeze should develop as a result of our 
present national insolvency, their claims 
would be honored even if the Government 
has to plunder the reserves earmarked by 
statute to strengthen the domestic currency. 
We are forced to conclude that, although the 
American citizen still prizes gold, he has no 
strong feelings about honest money. 


GOVERNMENT REPUDIATED PROMISES IN 1934 


Mr. Average Citizen is confused enough to 
feel a certain vague reassurance from the 
knowledge that there Is some gold behind 
our currency despite its unavailability to 
him. He does not seem to realize that this 
reserve has no significance beyond a remote 
symbolism when it is insulated from any 
Claimants. This becomes particularly evi- 
dent when the trustee is dishonest. Nobody 
wants to claim gold when the future seems 
secure, as they naturally want dividends or 
interest on their savings. Today we are 
not only arbitrarily prevented from making 
claims on the gold reserve behind the cur- 
rency, but can be sure that in an emerg- 
ency the Government would repudiate any 
pledges on its notes, just as it repudiated 
the solemn promises on its gold certificates 
in 1931. 


Dishonesty and profligacy in spending 
seem to be inherent in the welfare state, 
Prior to 1934 the honor and integrity of our 
Government in financial matters was not 
questioned. Since that time it has required 
childish naivete to assume that our Govern- 
ment would adhere to any course but ex- 
pediency in fiscal matters. Like a drunken 
driver, it plunges heedlessly through red 
lights, be they statutory debt limitations, 
its solemn obligation to protect its bond- 
holders, budgetary imbalance, or the integ- 
rity of its statutory gold reserves. Moreover, 
during the past 30 years it has callously 
swindled the country's savers and pensioners 
by leaching away the value of their savings 
through continuous inflation. Even the 
spendthrifts who set us on the course to 
welfare statism assumed that we would have 
budgetary credits in good times, but the 
appetite of the monster for spending and 
bureaucratic growth has overriden, 
through good times and bad, any limitations 
that would support fiscal integrity. 

WELFARE STATE LACKS INTEGRITY 

Gold in the monetary system, domestic or 
international, plays the role of a policeman, 
placing curbs on financial incontinence. 
Precisely for this reason, gold and the welfare 
state are inherent enemies. Neither a mon- 
strous bureaucracy nor a citizenry bribed 
with its own money into a shallow accept- 
ance that the Great White Father can take 
care of everybody will accept any curbs on 
spending appetites. Thirty years of the 
welfare state have proven this beyond all 
doubt. In a mere 30 years it has not only 
brought the richest nation in history to a 
state of insolvency, but, far worse, has rotted 


the moral fiber and self-reliance of its citi- ` 


zens to an appalling extent. 

If 80 years of history are meaningful, one 
must be against the welfare state if he ls a 
-Proponent of integrity, Government or in- 
dividual, a believer in honest money, or an 
advocate of self-reliance, work, thrift, and 
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national virility. These considerations 
transcend any special interests of gold pro- 
‘ducers, but gold in the money system has no 
future in the welfare state or a world of 
welfare states. This is evident unless one 
believes that lawbreakers hire policemen. 

However, another line of reasoning must 
be acknowledged whereby gold producers out 
of self-interest might favor the welfare state 
at this time. This would be on the basis 
that such soft-hearted corruption cannot 
endure and that the quickest way to have 
the traditional status of gold restored is to 
encourage profiigacy to run its course, creat- 
ing such chaos that nothing but honest 
money will be acceptable to the survivors. 
Despite the unorthodoxy of this view In to- 
day's world, It seemes quite possible that 
such events can happen, as it is difficult to 
imagine anything but disorder resulting 
from a decay of integrity. If there is any 
one characteristic which we cannot attribute 
to the welfare state, it is integrity. 

DEFICIT SPENDING AMONG FORCES ERODING 
DOLLAR'S VALUE 

Pausing now to pose some questions perti- 
nent to our subject, first, with a dollar an- 
chored to gold, why hasn’t the anchor pre- 
vented the steady erosion of dollar values? 
Manifestly, it has not done so. 

The easy answer is that domestically the 
gold anchor is invalidated when the citizen 
is forbidden to hold gold. However, it is 
doubtful that inflation would have been pre- 
vented even if our moncy had been entirely 
redeemable in gold and silver. Inflation is 
the product of forces which increase the 
competitiveness of money for goods and 
services, These forces include deficit spend- 
ing by Government, easy consumer credit, 
spending in channels not productive of con- 
sumer goods and services such as defense 
expenditures, wage increases not paced by 
productivity, and a general insistence on en- 
joying the good things of life up to the limit 
of credit. 

Inflation is countered by forces which tend 
to take spending power out of the market- 
place, such as productivity and saving. Gold 
would exercise a deflationary influence only 
if enough citizens decided to hold it on the 
basis that it ls worth more than what it will 
buy, or if politicians feared such a move- 
ment. Despite the apparent belief of our 
Government that citizens would run from its 
depreciating paper if they had access to gold, 
probably insufficient fear has yet existed in 
the minds of the population to cause an im- 
portant amount of hoarding. Hoarding fore- 
goes interest or dividends and few people 
have been frightened enough to take such 
action, 

To pass to a second question, are we really 
insolvent? Temporarily yes. Over the longer 
pull we may not be unless we are too mired 
in the concept of something for nothing to 
get back to work. Apart from natural re- 
sources, the real wealth of any country is 
the energy, ingenuity, capability, fortitude, 
and productivity of its people. If they are 
sufficiently and competitively productive, 
their nation can always pay in products for 
what it needs. If they loge thelr competitive 
ability, all the gold in the world is insuffi- 
cient to keep them going, as we are finding 
out. 

Third, would a stronger backing behind 
the currency be desirable? Yes, partly be- 
cause it Is a national resource that would 
be useful in case of sufficient need and part- 
ly because in a vague, illogical way it would 
be reassuring to the public. Such reas- 
surance is illogical at present because a re- 
serve is meaningless which is insulated 
against claimants. Actually, with a govern- 
ment ruled by expediency, no reserve has 
aught but token significance. The only 
honest money when the trustee can't be 
trusted Is hard money in actual circulation, 
which appears to be statistically Impossible. 
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If we could return to honest government 
and redeemable money, a stronger backing 
would have real merit in fortifying public 
confidence in the currency. 


DANGER IN SUBSTITUTION OF CURRENCIES FOR 
GOLD 


How much gold is necessary in the settle- 
ment of international balances and is the 
pyramiding of money by the International 
Fund an effective substitute? If all govern- 
ments could be considered honest, meaning 
that they would redeem their currencies jn 
goods at full value at all times, we would 
need neither gold nor an international fund. 
The amount of gold needed is controlled 
by the amount of distrust extant in the 
world and by the degree to which nations 
fail to balance their trade. The piling of 
weak currencies into a central coffer assum- 
ing that they make each other valuable has 
serious logical defects and only has vir- 
tue in case creditor elements do not lose 
confidence on a broad basis. The substitu- 
tion of currencies for gold is a dangerous 
proceeding unless the subscribing countries 
will discipline themselves economically when 
this seems necessary. On this basis, the 
dollar and the Brazilian cruzeiro are lead- 
ing competitors for the cellar position. 
SCARCITY, USEFULNESS. ARE REASONS FOR COLU’S 

VALUE 

What would be the consequences of dras- 
tically devaluing the world's currencies, that 
is, increasing the monetary price of gold? 
This would help the gold producers tem- 
porarily and probably increase gold produc- 
tlon, It would also increase the coverage 
of gold reserves for commercial transactions. 
However, it would evoke a diMcult question 
over the relationship of monetary value to 
use value, the latter including the value to 
hoarders. 

Gold is valuable as a monetary substance 
because it is both scarce and useful for other 
purposes, and the monetary price has al- 
ways had a reasonable relationship to the 
value in the use market. Monetary authori- 
ties no longer care about this—to them gold 
is merely a convenltence—but those who have 
a long-term interest in gold would do well 
to ponder what would happen to the market 
for gold as a commodity if the monetary 
price were doubled. Also, what status would 
gold at such a price have in the minds of 
hoarders? Although we cannot answer these 
questions specifically, it seems likely that a 
substantially higher monetary price would 
narrow the market for gold as a commodity 
and decrease its allure as a hedge against 
catastrophe. When the monetary price was 
raised to $35, it was simply catching up with 
a free market which had preceded it. How- 
ever, there has been little evidence in re- 
cent years of any free-market tendency 
toward a much higher price. Free-market 
gold has usually sold in narrow markets at 
small premiums which have tended to sub- 
side when offerings were increased. 

Lastly, what about gold's enemy, inflation 
and economic growth? Many people today 
subscribe to the concept that it is desirable 
to foster full employment and business 
growth by easy credit, inflation notwith- 
standing. This has, in fact, become a na- 
tional fetish sanctified by law, and our Goy- 
ernment and political parties have assumed 
the obligation of maintaining perpetual 
prosperity. We must acknowledge that not 
only the general public but a great many 
citizens rated as responsible leaders are not 
prepared to endorse either honest money or 
budget balancing If reduced employment or 
lessened economic activity result. 

STIMULATION OF ECONOMIC GROWTH 
INFLATIONARY 

If our experience is a valid basis for judg- 
ment, stimulation of economic growth by 
Government is inherently inflationary. In 
and atmosphere of easy credit, full employ- 
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ment and general prosperity, a wage-price 
spiral naturally results. An alternative is 
theoretically possible, but it would require 
statesmanship in industry and Government 
and a background of public morality that 
are simply lacking in our national scene and 
foreign to the philosophy of the welfare 
state. 

When all is said and done, the real victims 
of inflation are savers and pensioners, so 
it is pertinent to discuss their place in the 
picture. Neglecting their moral rights for 
the moment, can we nse with savers 
as providers of capital for industrial expan- 
sion or with pensioners as consumers? 
There are many who hold that the saving 
instinct is too strong to be disrupted by 
dishonest trusteeship and that pensioners, 
being in effect dependents in the present 
economy, cannot be considered. Therefore, 
if the general social consequences of infla- 
tion are beneficial, inflation is good. 

It must be admitted that statistics on 
saving tend to support this view, and we 
must further acknowledge that most savers 
would probably prefer full employment and 
general prosperity to the protection of their 
savings through defintion, Thus, the op- 
ponents of inflationary practices must base 
their position on the simple but absolutely 
fundamental need for integrity in Govern- 
ment. It is not a proper role of Government 
to swindle anybody, even a minority. Any- 
one who will pause to consider the number 
of vital sinews of our national life that re- 
quire integrity in Government must have 
strong misgivings over our national future if 
Government becomes motivated by expedi- 
ency rather than honesty. If we must 
deny ourselves a certain measure of the 
abundant life in order to preserve integrity, 
honest is still the best course. Moral decay 
is a real threat to our national future, prob- 
ably the greatest of the numerous dangers 
that now confront us. 

GOLD IDENTIFIED WITH HONEST GOVERNMENT 


By this time the reader is probably refiect- 
ing that this is all very well, but what can 
he do about it? He has never voted specifi- 
cally for or against the welfare state and is 
not likely to have that opportunity. He was 
not consulted when possession of a gold 
hoard was made a crime and will probably 
have no chance to vote for or against further 
debasement of the currency. At no time 
when our Government has violated prin- 
ciples of fiscal integrity has the issue been 
presented to the people for their Judgment. 

Technically this is true, but in effect you 
have voted for the welfare state if you helped 
elect a Congressman who sponsored greater 
spending programs. You have voted against 
both gold and honest money when in the 
face of vast Government expenses you have 
voted for more public works, more relief pay- 
ments or subsidies to producers, Moreover, 
if you vote for the spenders you have no 

basis for criticizing the money managers, as 

they are simply struggling to preserve a 
facade of fiscal respectability which your 
elected representatives have already under- 
mined. 

From the foregoing discussion it should 
be evident that in practical terms gold js 
firmly identified with honest government 
and with moral courage and self-reliance in 
national affairs. Our national future will be 
Placed in jeopardy if a lack of honesty in 
Government causes citizens to lose the re- 
spect for Government necessary for patriotic 
sacrifice. Advocacy of an honest Govern- 
ment is a cause we can join with pride and 
defend against all opponents. Such a de- 
fense also represents the best effort we can 
make to bequeath a land of opportunity to 
our children. Don't let them down. 
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Khrushchev’s Dilemma: Comecon Versus 
Common Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to call to the 
attention of your own distinguished self, 
and my other colleagues of this legisla- 
tive body, a very timely and pertinent 
editorial appearing in the Christian 
Science Monitor for Saturday, June 2, 
1962: 


KuRUSHCHEV’s DILEMMA: COMECON VERSUS 
COMMON MARKET 


In the midst of a Kremlin reception for 
leaders from little Mali, Premier Khrushchey 
launched what is probably a major new 
Soviet world campaign. He proposed an in- 
ternational conference to set up a world 
trade organization. 

Translated, this almost certainly should 
read: an international conference to delay 
enlargement of the European Common Mar- 
ket until British and Commonwealth opposi- 
tion can solidify and French differences with 
other members can be aggravated. The day 
following the Mali speech, Secretary Rusk 
rejected the idea of a world trade confer- 
ence on behalf of the West. 

But despite this summary dismissal we 
have not likely heard the last of this Krem- 
lin idea. 

There are three reasons to believe the 
speech was the opening shot of a major cam- 
paign: (1) It was televised, and radiocast 
worldwide. (2) The Soviet leader has an 
issue on which much of the rest of the 
world—particularly the “have-not” nations 
and the raw materials producers—feels defi- 
nitely disquieted. (3) His efforts to tie his 
own empire together economically rather 
than militarily and ideologically are seriously 
jeopardized by the Common Market. 

For many months Mr. Khrushchey's eco- 
nomic planners have been working to 
strengthen the Comecon, Communist bloc 
equivalent of the Common Market. Early 
in the year Hungary and Romania began a 
satellite program of replacing party bureau- 
crats with economic experts, 

On April 5 Polish party chief Gomulka 
defined one aim of this program in a speech 
demanding that production costs be cut to 
make exportable Polish machinery competi- 
tive on the world market. Soviet cost ac- 
counting is also being overhauled to pro- 
vide a more satisfactory guide to legitimate 
export 


prices. r 
Mr. Khrushchev probably has two aims in 


mind: to lessen his dependence on the Red 
Army as the only cement holding his empire 
together; and to diversify satellite produc- 
tion so that the wasteful duplication of 
heavy production in each of the satellites 
can be reduced. 

The early success of the Common Market 
has, however, presented the Kremlin with 
a cruel diiemma. If the Common Market 
goes into full operation, Russia’s Comecon 
countries will be cut off from some vital 
trade by its tariff barriers. About 70 per- 
cent of present Comecon trade is internal; 
30 percent external, much of it with Europe. 
Any drop in this latter 30 percent would im- 
pose a hardship on the Communist economic 
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system. It would slow development of the 
Comecon by withholding vital 

imports, which would progressively weaken 
its world trading position while strength- 
ening that of the Common Market. 

If, on the other hand, Mr. Khrushchev does 
not keep the economic iron curtain up on 
his side he may endanger Russia's future 
grip on some of its empire. Hence the se- 
vere Soviet attack on Austria aimed at pre- 
venting Vienna from becoming even an as- 
soclate member of the Common Market. 
For Yugoslavia, Hungary, and the other 
satellites have natural trade ties in central 
Europe which might eventually (if linked 
to the big magnet of Brussels) overpower 
future leaders’ ideological ties to Moscow. 

The Kremlin is in a position where it 
sorely needs Western disarray on the Euro- 
pean market. 


Resolution on J. Edgar Hoover's Con- 
tribution to the People of the United 
States—Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5,1962 


Mr. BECKER, Mr. Speaker, having 
known, and holding in very high regard, 
the Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs of New York State, Inc., I was 
more than pleased to receive a resolution 
passed by that organization commend- 
ing J. Edgar Hoover on his 45 years of 
service in the U.S. Department of 
Justice. 

I want to join in complete support of 
the resolution commending Mr. Hoover 
for his wonderful contribution to the 
people of the United States. 

The resolution referred to follows: 


Whereas J. Edgar Hoover has dedicated his 
entire life to fighting the criminal and the 
subyersive, and under whose leadership the 
FBI has become a highly respected American 
institution standing for the highest princi- 
ples of justice, freedom, and fair play; and 

Whereas J. Edgar Hoover has contributed 
to a public understanding of the menace of 
communism through his speeches, articles, 
and especially in his book, “Masters of De- 
celt“; and has long advocated that commu- 
nism can and must be met through reliance 
on law and our democratic institutions and 
has abhorred vigilante methods, witch hunts, 
and mass hysteria; and 

Whereas J. Edgar Hoover will have com- 
pleted 45 years of service in the U.S. 
ment of Justice on July 26, 1962, including 
the duties of Director of the FBI for the past 
38 years: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Business and Profes- 
sional Women's Clubs of New York, May 24 
to May 27, 1962, commend J. Edgar Hoover 
and the FBI for their unparalleled contribu- 
tion to the welfare and safety of the Ameri- 
can people; and be it further 

Resolved, That this convention convey to 
J. Edgar Hoover and the FBI its gratitude 
and continued support; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be submit- 
ted to the National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women's Clubs, Inc., seek- 
ing similar commendation; and be it further 
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Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
to Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and to the Senators and Congressmen 
from New York State. 


Art Buchwald on Kennedy Cancellation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Art 
Buchwald is known worldwide for his 
great sense of humor and I am pleased 
to submit herewith his article as it ap- 
peared in the Sunday New York Herald 
Tribune: 

Yes, VIRGINIA, THERE Is A HERALD TRIBUNE 


Parnrs—The recent news that President 
Kennedy canceled all subscripitions to the 
New York Herald Tribune for the White 
House caused a certain amount of anguish 
among those of us who get our kicks out of 
thinking we're being read by the President 
and his wife every morning. 

But our worst fears were realized yester- 
day when we received a letter from a little 
girl in Washington, D.C., named Virginia. 

She wrote: 

“Dear Sm: I am 3 years old, and my 3- 
year-old friend, Caroline, says there is no 
New York Herald Tribune. So I'm writing 
to you to ask you if she is telling me the 
truth. 

Tours sincerely, 
“VIRGINIA.” 

We take great pleasure in answering Vir- 
ginia’s letter: 

“Dear Vincrnia: Your little friend, Caro- 
line, is wrong. She has been affected by the 
skepticism of a skeptical age. Just because 
she can’t see the New York Herald Tribune 
is no reason to believe it doesn't exist. 

“Yes, Virginia, there is a Herald Tribune. 
It exists as certainly as Walter Lippmann 
and Joseph Alsop and Roscoe Drummond 
exist, or Red Smith and Eugenia Sheppard 
and Clementine Paddleford exist. It exists 
as long as the love and generosity of its 
backers exist and, no matter what your 
friends in Washington tell you, the New 
York Herald Tribune is everywhere. 

“Alas, how dreary the world would be if 
there were no Herald Tribunes. It would be 
as dreary as if there were no Virginias. 

“Not believe in the Herald Tribune? You 
might as well not believe in David Lawrence 
or Hy Gardner. You could get your father 
to watch day and night to see if the Herald 
Tribune is placed on the White House lawn, 
but even if he never saw it, this still 
wouldn't be proof that it doesn’t exist. No- 
body sees the Herald Tribune at the White 
House, but that does not mean it isn't there, 

“The most real things in the world are 
those that neither children nor Presidents 
can see. Did you ever see steel executives 
dancing on the White House lawn? Of 
course not, but that’s not proof that they 
were not there, 

“Not believe in the Herald Tribune? It’s 
like saying you don’t believe in Billie Sol 
Estes or Pecos, Tex, 

“Not believe in the Herald Tribune? It’s 
like saying you don't believe in Robert J. 
Donovan’s ‘PT 109“ or John Crosby's cam- 
paign against the automobile, If the Her- 
ald Tribune doesn’t exist neither does the 
automobile, 
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“Only faith, fancy, poetry, love, romance, 
and beauty can push aside the curtain and 
view the glory of this great American news- 
paper. 

“No Herald Tribune. Thank God it lives. 
It lives and it lives forever. A thousand 
years from now, Virginia, nay, 10,000 years 
from now, it will continue to make glad 
the heart of every American President. 

“Yours truly, 
“Ant BUCHWALD, 
“Circulation Manager.” 


U.S. Outlets Answer Cuban Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1962 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I should like to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues a most impres- 
Sive article which appears in the June 4 
issue of the magazine, Broadcasting, the 
business weekly of television and radio. 
This fine article was written by Mr. 
Leonard Zeidenberg, Washington cor- 
respondent for this magazine. 

I am particularly grateful that Mr. 
Zeidenberg has given proper recognition 
to the Cuban Freedom Committee, which 
today is doing a magnificent job of pene- 
trating the Castro curtain and telling 
the people of Cuba the truth about its 
Communist dictator. 

As a director of the Cuban Freedom 
Committee, I am particularly grateful 
to Broadcasting magazine because it has 
crystallized for America’s broadcasting 
industry the important role that Ameri- 
can radio can play, not only in helping 
fight communism in Cuba, but also by 
assisting all of our neighbors in South 
America in acquiring a better under- 
standing about the United States. 

From our experience with the Cuban 
Freedom Committee, we know that 
Standard wave band broadcasts into 
Cuba are adding immensely to Castro's 
ever-increasing problems. The radio 
stations cooperating with the Cuban 
Freedom Committee in my judgment are 
in effect our frontline of defense in 
penetrating the Castro curtain. 

It is my hope that the excellent ar- 
ticle in Broadcasting magazine will en- 
courage other radio stations to make 
time available to our committee for simi- 
lar broadcasts, particularly along the 
southeast coast of the United States. It 
is also my hope that the Federal Com- 
munications Commission will permit the 
clear channel stations in the United 
States to substantially increase their 
power so that they can join in this great 
effort to bring enlightenment to the 
people of Cuba and ultimately play a key 
role in our Nation’s Alliance for Prog- 
ress with the other nations of South 
America. : 

The article written by Mr. Zeidenberg 
follows: 
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U.S. OUTLETS ANSWER CuBAN PROPAGANDA— 
Com™Mirrer’s ProckRAMS REACH AS Fan 
SOUTH AS ARGENTINA 
“Sin Ubertad la vida nada yale’—without 

liberty life is worth nothing. This message 

heard daily over WBS, Miami; WKWF, Key 

West; and WWL, New Orleans, signals the 

start of Spanish-language programs that 

constitute what is probably an unprecedent- 
ed effort involving U.S. broadcasters to re- 
but Communist propaganda emanating from 

Cuba. 
Technically, the broadcasts—filled with 

news of Cuba and Latin America, commen- 
tary, interviews with Cuban refugees and 
Spanish music—are intended for the very 
considerable Spanish-speaking audience in 
those stations’ service areas. And the heavy 
volume of mail the stations get from main- 
land listeners indicates the programs are 
providing a valued service, 

But because of the station's proximity to 
the Caribbean area and their power—WWL 
operates on 50 kilowatts, WGBS, 10 kilo- 
watts at night, when it carries the programs; 
and WKWF, 500 watts—the broadcasts are 
heard throughout Latin America as far south 
as Argentina. 7 

Cuban Freedom Committee: This is what 
concerns the Cuban Freedom Committee, a 
small group of American citizens who buy 
the time for the programs and provide the 
professional staff—composed of Cuban refu- 
gees with broadcast experience—to put them 
on the alr. 

Representative Roman Puctnsx1, Demo- 
crat, of Illinois, one of the founders of the 
committee and a member of its advisory 
board, sees the special programing as a 
unique effort to break through the “Castro 
curtain” and provide the Cuban people with 
the “unadulterated truth.” 

Committee staffers are assigned to each of 
the stations carrying the broadcasts, Much 
of their material is provided by the commit- 
tees office in Washington, but the most im- 
portant part of the broadcasts is straight 
news, prepared from the AP and UPI news 
teletype machines. “The Cubans don't 
really know what's really going on in their 
country,” Repregentative PUCINSKI says. 
Refugees are interviewed soon after their ar- 
rival in Miami, Key West, or New Orleans, 
and replies to Castro propaganda blasts are 
put on the air promptly, sometimes while the 
Cuban leader is still in the midst of a mara- 
thon speech. But no effort is made to incite 
the Cuban people to revolt. 

The three U.S. stations themselves are 
enthusiastic about the programing. They 
say the mail response from listeners in this 
country and Latin America, including Cuba, 
has been gratifying. The stations have even 
been praised for “imaginative public service 
programing.” 

Radio Americas: Actually, four U.S. sta- 
tions are carrying the committee's broad- 
casts, The fourth—and the first one used 
by the committee—is Radio Americas, a 50,- 
000-watt station on U.S.-claimed Swan Is- 
land, off the coast of Honduras. This sta- 
tion, previously known as radio SWAN, 
achieved notoriety during the abortive 
Cuban invasion last year when it was widely 
reported as being a Central Intelligence 
Agency cover operation. 


Since then, the station has changed hands: 
The owner of record had been Gibraltar 
Steamship Co, It's now Vanguard Co., of 
Miami, Fla, But FCC officials, who say the 
station is not licensed by the Commission, 
are still reluctant to talk about it. 

The Cuban Freedom Committee, and its 
vest- pocket version of the Radio Free Eu- 
zope Opora aon 55 largely the brainchild of 

epresentative PFucxskr, who began speak- 
ing of the need for such a program almost 
2 years ago. He said then that Cubans 
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were being “brainwashed with the most bit- 
ter hate-America campaign ever staged” and 


that there was an immediate need for a 


“counterforce which will tell our traditional 
allies and friends in Cuba the truth about 
Castro.” 

People to People: He felt then—and still 
does—that an organization of U.S, private 
citizens would, by its very nature, have a 
value denied a government agency, such as 
the Voice of America. He also saw an ad- 
vantage in medium-wave broadcasts, since 
Cuba is believed to have the highest per 
capita ownership of standard AM receivers 
in any country outside the United States. 
The VOA broadcasts shortwave programs to 
Latin America, too. 

Representative Puctnsxr originally asked 
Radio Free Europe to undertake the mission. 
But RFE oficials said their hands were full 
in Europe; that they feared the East Euro- 
peans would feel the United States was los- 
ing interest in them U the organization 
opened a Latin American front. 

So, the Congressman began organizing the 
Cuban Freedom Committee. Today its ad- 
visory board lists a number of prominent 
Americans Mrs. Oveta Clup Hobby, former 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; Edward J. Miller, former Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Latin American affairs; 
Walter Williams, former Undersecretary of 
Commerce; Senator Clairborne Pell, Domo- 
crat, of Rhode Island; Representative 
Donald C. Bruce, Republican, of Indiana, 
Samuel W. Meek, vice chairman, J. Walter 
Thompson; and Harold Russell, national 
commander, Amvets. 

Others on the board are Dr. James Mc- 
Cracken. refugee specialist; Peter O'Donnell, 
Dallas businessman; Serafino Romualdi, 
inter-American representative, AFL-CIO; 
George C. Schuyler, associate editor, Pitts- 
burgh Courier: and John B. McClatchey, a 
Philadelphia realtor, who is honorary chair- 
man. 

Washington office: The committee, which 
says it has no ties with any of the Cuban 
refugee groups and scrupulously avoids 
playing favorites among them, operates from 
a small suite of offices in Washington. The 
key official there is Mrs. Mariada C. Arens- 
berg, the committee's executive secretary. 
Mrs. Arensberg, a native of Pittsburgh, is 
herself a Cuban refugee. She lived in Hav- 
ana 15 years before leaving the country 2 
years ago. With her help, the committee 
gathered a professional staff, which now 
numbers about 10 full-time employees and 
several free-lance writers, and began buying 
time. 8 

The Cuban Freedom Committee ways first 
heard late in 1960 over radio Americas, 
which was still radio SWAN at the time. 
In January 1961 it began broadcasting over 
WGBS. Later, WEWF was added to the net- 
work. Last December time was purchased 
on WWL. In all, the committee broadcasts 
9% hours a day, most if it over WKEWF. 

The committee’s money has come from 
various private foundations and several large 
corporations. In addition, the Advertising 
Council of America last year prepared a 
radio-TV fundraising campaign which 
brought in contributions from each of the 
50 States. 

Encouraged: Despite its hand-to-mouth 
existence, the committee feols its effort to 
date has been highly successful. It points 
to the letters the stations have received, not 
only from Cuba, which had to be mailed past 

* censors or smuggled out of the country, but 
from residents of other Latin American 
countries, 

“I do not know if this letter will ever 
reach you,” says one letter to WGBS from 
Cuba, “but I pray God It does, as it would 
be of encouragement to you as well as to 
me to know that I have done a little to help 
my country in sending you these words of 
encouragement and urging you to continue 
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with your effort every night as if I were 
doing a part of it.” 

A letter from Colombia praises the sta- 
tion’s program and concludes, “You may rest 
assured that you are really doing a good work 
in your anti-Communist campaign.” A Pe- 
ruvian schoolteacher, worried about inten- 
sive Communist propaganda in that country 
writes to ask for literature “to fight back.” 

The committee’s main concern isn't money 
although it never can plan more than a few 
months ahead. It’s finding time on addi- 
tional stations, particularly clear channels, 
to expand the operation. Some stations, re- 
portedly, are interested in participating but 
are reluctant because of the lack of a Span- 
ish-speaking audience in their areas. 

But Representative Pucinsx1 is optimistic. 
An outspoken opponent of the FCC's pro- 
posal to duplicate 13 of the country’s clear 
channels, he regards such facilities as a po- 
tentially “important link” in uniting all 
countries of the hemisphere. He believes op- 
erators of such stations will realize this some 
day. When they do, and act on this con- 
clusion, he says, “they will be of tremendous 
help to their country.” 


Dr. Dimler Honored by Department of 
Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5,1962 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
appearing in the May 1962 issue of Hill- 
topies, the Bradley University alumni 
newspaper, pointed up the outstanding 
work done by one of my good constitu- 
ents, Dr. Robert Dimler, connected with 
the Northern Research Laboratory of the 
Department of Agriculture located in 
Peoria. ; 

I would personally like to add my con- 
gratulations to Dr. Dimler to the many 
he has already received for his accom- 
plishments. 

Dr. DIMLER AWARDED SILVER MEDAL BY 

AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT 

Dr. Robert J. Dimler, 1936, of the Northern 
Utilization Research and Development Di- 
vision, recently was awarded the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Superior Service Award 
in ceremonies on the Washington Monu- 
ment grounds, Washington, D.C. The Peoria 
scientist was presented the silver medal for 
meritorious leadership, authorship, and sci- 
entific contributions to knowledge of com- 
position, structure, and reactions of carbo- 
hydrates, protein, and other constituents of 
cereal grain. 

Chief of the Cereal Properties Laboratory 
of the Northern Division, he was recognized 
for achievement during his 21 years’ service. 
During that time he authored more than 40 
papers in leading scientific journals, and was 
a member of the team that in 1955 received 
USDA's Distinguished Service Award for re- 
search on dextran, a starch derivative that 
is used today as a blood plasma substitute. 

Dr. Dimler's major contributions have 
been in fundamental research, the discovery 
of facts needed as foundation for applied and 
continued fundamental studies. In carbo- 
hydrate chemistry, for example, work by Dr. 
Dimler and his colleagues proved the pres- 
ence of isomaltose, a sugar, at certain points 
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in the starch molecule. This knowledge was 
applied in studies of structure and proper- 
tles of dextran. The USDA chemist is in- 
ternationally known for his work in carbo- 
ne chromatography, a method of anal- 
ysis. 

Under his direction, Northern Division 
chemists have achieved breakthroughs in the 
study of protein in wheat gluten. Although 
man has used gluten properties—ability to 
trap gases and stretch—since he first made 
rising bread, he has not known what is in 
gluten proteins. Within the past 2 years, 
Dr. Dimler’s group has found and isolated 
eight components in gluten protein and has 
learned that one is primarily responsible for 
the viscoelastic properties. The knowledge 
may be applied in industrial applications re- 
search. It is being used in similar research 
on zein, the protein in corn. 

Dr. Dimler joined the Northern Division in 
1941, a year after receiving his doctorate in 
organic chemistry at the University of Wis- 
consin. At Wisconsin, he was an Alumni 
Research Foundation scholar and fellow, and 
remained on the staff for a year as a post- 
doctoral fellow. He was graduated with a 
bachelor of science from Bradley in 1936. 

His name appears in American Men of 
Science, Chemical Who's Who, and Who's 
Who in the Middle West. He is a member 
of the American Chemical Society; Amer- 
ican Association of Cereal Chemists; and 
Sigma Xi, honorary professional fraternity. 

Dr. and Mrs. Dimler live at 1102 West 
Loucks, Peoria. They have three sons, Bruce, 
a senior, and Paul, a freshman, at Peoria 
Central High School and Steven, in the fifth 
grade at Loucks. 


Just Plain Jack Has No Mutual Bonds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5,1962 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Art 
Hoppe, a columnist for the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, has an exceedingly in- 
teresting and amusing method of bring- 
ing to the attention of his readers very 
important and far-reaching govern- 
mental questions. 

The following article on Just Plain 
Jack appeared in the Chronicle on 
Thursday, May 31: 

Just Prarn Jack Has No Murvat BONDS 

(By Art Hoppe) 

(The news in brief: Stocks plummet. Mr. 

Kennedy receives a birthday inheritance esti- 


“mated at $5 million.) 


Good morning, friends in televisionland. 
It's time for another visit with Just Plain 
Jack, the true-to-life story of a young man’s 
struggles to overcome the handicaps of 
youth, good looks, and money in order to 
make a country for himself. 

As we join Just Plain Jack today, he Is 
rocking back and forth on his rocker. Portly 
Pierre, the faithful family retainer, enters 
carrying a 10-foot-high birthday cake sur- 
mounted by 45 candles. 

Jack (flying off his rocker). Cake 
schmake. How's the market doing? 

Pierre (nervously). You've really got the 
country moving again, Chief. 

Jack. Which way? 

Pierre. Down another 14 points. 

Jack (glomily). OK. Read me the ex- 
perts' explanations, 

Prerre. Same as usual, It's a “psychologi- 
cal correction due to an emotional upset 
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induced by an overdue reappraisal of ex- 
pected noninflationary corporate profitless- 
ness caused by a lack of confidence among 
business leaders.” In you. 

Jack. Lack of confidence. I can’t see why 
there can't be a spirit of mutual trust be- 
tween me and those s.0.b’s. The 5.0.b's, 

Prunk. But you did get a birthday card 
from one of them, expressing—let’s see 
“continued full faith and solid support.” 

Jack (hopefully). Roger Blough? 

PIERRE. Billie Sol Estes. 

Jack. That's good of him. Don't answer 
it. Look, Pierre, this stock market cra—er— 
readjustment is obviously a plot by a little 
band of willful Republicans to sew up the 
November elections. For some reason, they 
never haye accepted me as one of their own. 
Even at the Cosmos Club, You know what 
I always say: “If you can’t join em, lick em. 
But in this case, Pierre, it looks pretty hope- 
less.” 

Prerre (soothingly): Don't fret so, Chief. 
Look why don't you open your presents? 
Heré's a nice one from your dad. The card 
says: “Dear son, now that you're 
up, I think you're probably old enough to 
have a little more spending money of your 
own.” 

Jack (moodily): What’s in it? 

Prerre (counting): Oh, about 5 million. 

Jack (distinterestedly): Stick it in the 
bureau drawer, will you? And write Dad a 
nice note saying it was just what I needed 
and * * * (snapping his fingers excitedly). 
Just what I needed, Pierre. Remember J. P. 
Morgan in 297 Get a wheelbarrow, fill it 
up and head for Wall Street. We'll turn the 
tide. And, Pierre, I'm counting on you, talk 
bull. 

Prerre: You can count on me, Chief. 
particular kind you want me to get? 

Jack. You bet. Buy nothing but United 
States Steel. You know what I always say: 
“If you can't join ‘em, and you can't lick 
em- buy em.“ 

Has Just Plain Jack got the bear by the 
tall? Or vice versa? Can Pierre talk bull? 
Did the good Lord make little green apples? 
Will Nichols & May complain their Billie Sol 
Estes’ joke was stolen? When it was only 
borrowed? Tune in to our next heartwarm- 
ing episode. 

And meanwhile, as you go down the by- 
ways of life, folks, remember: When skies 
are gray, when things go wrong, put your 
confidence in just plain jack. 


Any 


Former Senator Henry Fountain Ashurst 
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SPEECH 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, it was with profound regret and a 
feeling of deep personal loss that I 
learned of the death of Henry Fountain 
Ashurst. Senator Ashurst served in the 
U.S. Senate for 28 years, having been one 
of the first two U.S. Senators from Ari- 
zona after its admission to the Union. 
Senator Ashurst's contributions to his 
State and Nation were numerous and 
distinguished. Together with Senator 
CARL HAYDEN, he was largely responsible 
for the provisions in the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act which protected the rights 
of the State of Arizona to use of waters 
from the Colorado River. In the peril- 
ous days before World War II, he was 
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instrumental in extending the draft. 
Perhaps one of his greatest contributions 
was in a negative action, when he op- 
posed successfully the plan of the late 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt to in- 
crease the membership of the Supreme 
Court. 

Important though his accomplish- 
ments were, his hallmark will always be 
his ability to communicate with his fel- 
low man by the use of clear and flowing 
English. He was not only a student of 
our language, but he was genuinely in 
love with its sounds and phrases. Pos- 
sessed of a prodigious memory, he could 
call on the classics, speeches made on 
the floor of the Senate, or any instance 
to which he might have been exposed in 
order to make a phrase or prove a point. 
He was one of the great orators of his 
time, if not of all time. A skill with lan- 
guage such as that possessed by Henry 
Fountain Ashurst could well have been 
used as a devastating weapon. It is to 
his eternal credit, and a guidepost to 
the understanding of his character, that 
he never used this great skill in a mean 
or unworthy manner. 

He will be missed by his State and by 
his Nation. Mrs. Rhodes joins me in 
our expression of loss, and sympathy to 
his loved ones. 


Health Care for the Aged Through 
Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Physicians Committee for Health Care 
for the Aged Through Social Security 
has just published a pamphlet entitled 
“The Reasons Why Physicians Support 
Social Security Health Insurance for the 
Aged.” The committee is comprised of 
a number of the Nation's leading mem- 
bers of the medical profession. I think 
their statement is an excellent antidote 
to the nostrums the American Medical 
Association has been peddling. With 
unanimous consent, I include the sec- 
tion, A Physician's View,” in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD: 

A Prysician’s View 
QUALITY OF CARE 

A health insurance program for the aged 
financed and administered through social 
security will substantially assist the aged 
to obtain better health care, and it will 
significantly help the physicians of America 
to maintain their commitment to provide 
high quality medical care while preserving 
independence of professional judgment. So- 
clal security health Insurance can be ex- 
pected to result in higher quality care for 
the aged than they are now receiving. 

The fear that a large hospital expense 
may be in the offing undoubtedly deters 
many older people from seeking needed care. 
By removing this fear, the measure would 
promote earlier utilization of health services. 

The patient’s finances would be less a con- 
sideration in the physiclan's decision to ad- 
vise hospitalization, posthospital convales- 
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cence in a skilled nursing facility, home 
health services, or an expensive diagnostic 
series. 

The measure would stimulate improve- 
ment in the quality of care provided by 
nursing homes. More than 40 percent of 
nursing home beds have -been classified by 
States as unacceptable on the basis of fire 
and health hazards. Many nursing homes 
are characterized by inadequate medical 
nursing care. These deficiencies result from 
low rates of payment made for nursing home- 
care—most patients’ care is paid for by States 
under public assistance. Under the admin- 
istration’s bill, an unsafe home could not 
participate in the program. Each patient 
in a nursing home would have to be under 
the care of a physician, and nursing home 
reimbursement would cover the full cost of 
quality care. 

The standards for hospital participation 
are closely related to the standards for hos- 
pital accreditation, Further, in any State 
where standards of quality are high, higher 
than minimum requirements for participa- 
tion could be established if the State so 
recommends. $ 

The principle of free choice of institution 
would be made more meaningful, and con- 
tinuous supervision of patient care by pri- 
vate physicians would be facilitated. Pa- 
tients could be referred to the best suited 
hospital in the entire country. The county 
hospital for indigents, with choice limited to 
county physicians, would no longer be the 
fate of many indigent aged. 


ESTABLISHED MEDICAL PRACTICES NOT AFFECTED 


Under the administration's bill, the Gov- 
ernment would not provide care or offer any 
services. It would only provide the means 
of paying for hospital care—and certain 
substitutes for hospital care—of the aged. 

The program would follow practices al- 
ready well established and accepted by the 
hospitals in their relationships with Blue 
Cross. Participation of hospitals and other 
facilities would be voluntary and they would 
be paid the reasonable costs for furnishing 
whatever services they ordinarily furnish to 
patients. 

The program would not interfere in any 
way in the patient’s free choice of a physi- 
cian or in the traditional doctor-patient re- 
lationship because the bill— 

Specifically provides that payment for 
health services is to be provided “without 
interfering in any way with the free choice 
of physicians or other health personnel or 
facilities by the individual.” e 

Would permit covered health services on! 
on the doctor's certification that they were 
required. 

Services performed by the patient's own 
doctor would not be covered under the bill, 
regardiess of where the services are per- 
formed. 


SAFEGUARDS AGAINST OVERUTILIZATION 
OF SERVICES 


The program would include three basic 
safeguards against overutilization: 

First is the safeguard provided by the at- 
tending physicians, Before any services may 
be paid for, the hospital or other provider 
of services would be required to obtain from 
the attending physician a certification that 
the services are required for treatment or 
diagnosis. : 

Second is the safeguard provided by the 
institution itself. A self-governing utiliza- 
tion committee composed of physicians on 
the hospital staff would review admissions, 
duration of stay, and services furnished. The 
committee would review all cases of 30 or 
more days of hospitalization. 

Third is the safeguard built into the pro- 
gram in the types of services covered. Since 
costs of outpatient diagnostic, skilled nurs- 
ing home, and home health services are au- 
thorized, there will be no financial incentive 
to use higher cost services unnecessarily 
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when the lower cost alternative covered 
services will suffice. 
THE SOCIALIZED MEDICINE ARGUMENT 

The term “socialized medicine” means to 
most people a system like the British Na- 
tional Health Seryice under which doctors 
work as employees of the government, and 
the government owns the hospitals and other 
medical facilities. 

The proposed program would not provide 
any medica] service but would only provide 
a mechanism through which people would 
finance the cost of their health care in old 
age. There are specific guarantees that the 
Government would in no way control, regu- 
late, or interfere with the practice of medi- 
cine. The only exception to this is the en- 
couragement to providers of service to im- 
prove their quality enough to participate in 
the program and to keep reasonable records. 

Aside from the differences in the method 
of collecting contributions and the fact that 
the proposed benefits are only for older peo- 
ple, what is proposed is very much like what 
Blue Cross and similar health insurance 
plans have been doing for years—that is, pay- 
ing hospital bills without interfering with 
hospital operations. 

Even though the proposal is not “‘social- 
ized medicine,” might it be a step toward a 
comprehensive Government health insurance 
program? 

Private voluntary insurance is now pro- 
viding good protection to younger people at 
prices they can afford. Moreover, the en- 
actment of the President's proposal would 
strengthen Blue Cross and enhance the over- 
all ability of private insurance to provide 
Greater protection for the younger age 
groups. 

The President's proposal is designed to 
provide only basic health insurance protec- 
tion, With most of the aged having basic 
protection, we can expect them to be able 
to afford supplementary protection through 
Blue Shield and other plans, and thereby get 
truly adequate full protection. 


Eisenhower and His Party 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr, HARVEY of Indiana. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Rescorp, I include the 
following article by Frederick W. Roeve- 
kamp in the June 2, 1962, issue of the 
Christian Science Monitor entitled 
“Eisenhower and His Party”: 

EISENHOWER AND His PARTY 
(By Frederick W. Rodvekamp) 

Getrrsnunc, Pa—How to strengthen the 
Nation, using the Republican Party as a key 
instrument, is one of the questions which 
occupy much of former President Elsen- 
hower's thinking in his active retirement at 
Gettysburg. 

A reinvigorated two-party system, he feels, 
would be healthy for the country and speed 
n return to more individual thinking and 
action. 

He believes that one of the greatest dan- 
gers of the time is what he sees as a gradual 
lapse into collectivism. This trend could do 


more to undermine the free world and spread . 


communism than aggression or subversion. 

This is the viewpoint of Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower as understood by those who have 
had an opportunity to visit at length with 
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To help bring about greater individualism, 
General Eisenhower would like to see the 
establishment of a citizens group or founda- 
tion to promote this ideal widely. The group 
would seek to demonstrate what individual 
initiative has meant in the birth and growth 
of the United States and what its absence 
could mean in the future, 

More individualism, however, should not 
imply self-centeredness either within the Na- 
tion or in the free world, General Eisen- 
hower warns. Economically, for instance, 
each member of the free world must be con- 
stantly aware of—and care—what its actions 
mean to another member. 

BASIC CONSERVATISM SEEN 


Greater self-reliance would also help 
strengthen the Republican Party, in the for- 
mer President's opinion, 

At heart, most Americans are really con- 
servatives and they will realize that, once 
given an opportunity to think through their 
position, the general contends. 

Referring to reports of surveys purporting 
to show 58 percent of the voters prefer the 
Democratic Party, General Eisenhower said: 

“I honestly believe that if you talked to 
these 58 percent face to face, you would be 
astonished how many are really progressive 
conservatives.” 

Progressive or enlightened conservatism, 
according to the former President, seeks to 
keep what is worth keeping. It does not 
hang on to the past but to the principles 
that have proved of timeless value. 

“My mother used to store the vegetables 
we harvested in summer for the winter. She 
didn't store ragweeds or sunflowers but those 
vegetables which were of value,” he said. 
“The same goes for things in public life. 
You want to preserve what is worth pre- 
serving.” 

While there are many needs which the 
Government must meet because individuals 
or smaller groups cannot, there ls a continu- 
ing tendency to go far beyond what is neces- 
sary, in General Eisenhower's opinion. 

In Federal aid to education, for example, 
it may make sense for the Federal Govern- 
ment to assist in the cost of the buildings 
and classrooms. But to subsidize teachers’ 
salaries, in the Eisenhower view, could tend 
to lead to a point where ultimately the 
teachers will look to Washington for higher 
income. And once the teachers have this 
attitude, others are likely to follow, 

To oppose what he considers excessive Gov- 
ernment control over the lives of the citizens 
is, to General Eisenhower, not merely a mat- 
ter of partisanship but a demand of con- 
science. 

But the Republican Party must not sit 
back and wait for the rehabilitation of the 
national character. It must do what it can 
and it can do a great deal, he says. 


GOP NEED FOR YOUNG CANDIDATES 


Further Eisenhower views on the future of 
the Republican Party: 

The base of those who select candidates 
must be broadened. Uninspired, narrow- 
minded, self-serving political hacks cannot 
be expected to be the core for revitalizing 
the party. 

Young people are needed to run for office. 
They are more willing to look at things 
freshly. They have not fallen into habits 
of thinking which prevent them from search- 
ing for the right questions and the right an- 
swers. 

“Young people today are not satisfied with 
pat answers. They are inquisitive, they 
want to know. They are more independent. 
We must win them.” ` 

Efforts now being made to set up a policy 
group in the Republican Party are promis- 
ing. 

The GOP should be able to make profitable 
use of the opportunity to bring independ- 
ent-minded Republicans not directly in the 
party organization together with Republi- 
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cans in Congress and in the top echelons 
of the party. 

To avoid giving aid to charges that the 
Republican Party has a negative attitude, 
Republicans must seek to support their op- 
position to increasing governmentalization 
with facts, conviction, and constructive al- 
ternatives. 


PROBUSINESS LABEL ANSWERED 


The charge that the Eisenhower admin- 
istration was probusiness resulted from a 
narrow view of the critics, General Etsen- 
hower feels. 

“Businessmen are just a part of America,” 
he said. An important part because they 
Kroya the jobs people make their living 
n 


“But when they did something wrong, we 
went after them, When we heard reports of 
corruption in connection with the natural 
gas bill, we said ‘drop the whole thing’ even 
though we were in favor of the bill.” 

However, businessmen tend to be some- 
what less difficult to talk to than labor lead- 
ers, the former President noted. He said 
he often wished to have an effective dia- 
log with labor leaders but found that, ex- 
cept for a few, they were too strongly bound 
by political considerations. 

The concern of the former President and 
his party generally over the soundness of 
the dollar should not be interpreted as neg- 
ativism, he said. 


FINAL ACCENT ON INITIATIVE 


The main reason for wanting to see the 
American currency healthy is the desire to 
prevent the kind of economic collapse which 
shatters the people’s confidence and creates 
a climate of despair which could ultimately 
open the door to dictators as in the case of 
Germany after World War I. 

The Government has the duty to see that 
the people continue to have the broadest 
possible opportunities for making their own 
decisions, in bettering their standard of liv- 
ing, their education and their outlook, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower says, adding: 

“The initiative of the people is the most 
important thing. As a Frenchman once 
said: ‘Liberty is nothing but the opportunity 
for self-discipline.’ 

That's what makes this country tick,” 
said the general, looking out of his second- 
story office window onto the campus of 
Gettysburg College. That's what makes this 
country tick.” 


The Lie to an Image of Isolation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1962 


Mr, BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing interesting editorial appeared in 
the Kansas City Star on May 23, 1962: 

Tue LIE ro AN IMAGE OF IsoLaTION 


We have referred from time to time, and 
with some unhappiness, to the false image 
of the Midwest as a home of isolationism. 
One of the best refutations of the out-of- 
date charge has been supplied by Sertoma 
International's public opinion poll among 
16,000 of its members, We are not surprised 
at the results. But we suspect that some of 
the Midwest's critics in Washington and the 
East might be quite surprised. 

The question asked in 156 cities and 36 
States was: “Should our country work to- 
ward joining with other countries in the 

Common Market?” The State that 
gave the second most hearty approbation 
was Missouri. Kansas was sixth. Nation- 
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ally, 68 percent gave affirmative answers; in 
Missouri, the figure was 80 percent and in 
Kansas, 74 percent. The largest “yes” 
answer—87 percent—came from Wisconsin, 

We doubt frankly that most people inter- 
preted the question literally, The issue for 
this decade is certainly not one of “joining” 
the ECM, But rather, of learning to live 
with it and of negotiating reciprocal trade 
concessions with it. However, you can't rule 
out the possibility that some day the United 
States and Canada alike will be members of 
some sort of formal trade bloc. 

Nor can we assume that such a poll repre- 
sents a scientifically accurate sampling of 
opinion. Nevertheless, we find It highly sig- 
nificant, particularly to the degree that it 
reveals how really internationalist the land- 
blocked Midwest has become. 


Space Satellite Communication System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
on, I include my statement on the space 
satellite communications system before 
the Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Sub- 
committee on Wednesday, April 4, 1962: 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to present to this distinguished com- 
mittee my views on a matter of fundamental 
national importance. 

A global communications system gives 
promise of revolutionizing world communi- 
cations. Such a system has a great poten- 
tial for linking the world closer together and 
thus encouraging a greater understanding 
among nations. It is crucial that the United 
States be the first to develop the system. 
This is a national objective that the Con- 
gress cannot permit to be frustrated by the 
desires of a few vested-interest companies. 

I warmly endorse the President's decision 
to permit all Americans, including communi- 
cations carriers to invest in this new ven- 
ture. I am confident that a broadly based 
public corporation under adequate Govern- 
ment regulation can effectuate the national 
policy. 

However, we are creating here a private 
monopoly. The administration’s bill does 
not contain, in my estimation, sufficient safe- 
guards to protect the public interest. It is 
for this reason that on March 15, I intro- 
duced H.R. 10772. This bill adopts the Presi- 
dent's approach and incorporates the addi- 
tional safeguards necessary to protect the 
public interest. 

Earlier this week the Senate Space Com- 
mittee unanimously reported a modified ver- 
sion of the administration’s bill. I was 
gratified to learn that many of my proposals 
were incorporated in this bill. However, in 
my humble opinion, this compromise bill 
still does not fully protect the public 
interest. 

The ultimate responsibility for effectuat- 
ing the national policy regarding global 
communications through space satellites 
must rest with the President. The recent 
correspondence between President Kennedy 
and Premier Khrushchev calling for a ma- 
jor cooperative program of space exploration, 
including communications by satellites, is 
the best example of this responsibility. It 
is for just such reasons that I have incor- 
porated in H.R. 10772 a provision giving the 
President discretionary power to disapprove 
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all acts, both by the corporation and de- 
partments and agencies of the Government, 
in order to attain full compliance with the 
national policy regarding communications 
through space satellites. For far less com- 
pelling reasons, the Congress vested in the 
President the discretionary power to disap- 
prove decisions of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board relating to international alr transpor- 
tation. There can be no question that the 
President should have such power where 
delicate negotiations intimately affecting 
the foreign policy of the United States have 
already occurred and may be expected to 
continue and grow in importance and com- 
plexity as the space satellite communica- 
tions system cevelops. The Senate Space 
Committee bill does not contain this very 
important safeguard. 

It is difficult to determine accurately the 
amount of public expenditures related to 
space activities. However, it has been esti- 
mated that the American taxpayers will have 
contributed in excess of $25 billion for this 
development. Since 1959 American taxpay- 
ers willingly poured $3.5 billion into our 
spaec effort. Congress is now asked to 
appropriate an additional $3.5 billion for 
1963. The amount of public expenditures 
properly attributable to space communica- 
tions, which is only a small part of space 
development, would be in excess of the $175 
million which NASA has programed through 
fiscal 1963. 

In addition, anyone reading the various 
proposals now pending before the Congress 
must be impressed by the numerous func- 
tions that must be carried out by the var- 
ious departments and agencies, if we are to 
have a successful space satellite system. 

It would be unconscionable to relegate 
the U.S. Government to the role of a passive 
observer when it has made and must con- 
tinue to make the major contributions to- 
ward a successful space satellite communi- 
cations system at inordinate public expend- 
itures. 

It is for this reason that under H.R. 10772, 
the board of directors of the proposed cor- 
poration would include the Attorney General, 
the Secretary of State, the Administrator 
of the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, and the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission or their 
designated alternates. These are the oper- 
ating heads of the departments and agencies 
most crucially involved in effectuating the 
national policy for a space satellite commu- 
nications system. If these agencies are to 
have the responsibilities of contributing to 
the success of this program, they must be 
cognizant of all the activities of the corpo- 
ration. These officials must have the oppor- 
tunity to express the views reflecting the 
overriding national policy and interest. 

The Space Committee bill has adopted 
my proposal of Government representatives 
on the board of directors by specifying that 
three members of the board be appointed 
by the President with the approval of the 
Senate. 

H.R. 10772 provides that nine members 
of the board of directors be elected annually 
by the class A stockholders. This class of 
stock can be purchased by the American pub- 
lic and the communications common car- 
riers. However, H.R. 10772 limits the owner- 
ship of class A stock by any person or cor- 
poration to not more than 10 percent of the 
authorized stock, or more than 15 percent 
of the outstanding stock. Under my pro- 
posal, all carriers must not be permitted to 
own more than 45 percent of the authorized 
or outstanding stock or elect more than six 
directors. 

Under the administration’s proposal no 
person or corporation would be permitted to 
own more than 15 percent of the authorized 
stock, or more than 25 percent of the out- 
standing stock. The administration’s pro- 
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posal does not limit the amount of stock 
that all communications carriers may own or 
the number of directors that they may all 
elect. 

The modified bill reported by the Senate 
Space Committee adopts my proposal to 
limit the number of directors elected by car- 
riers to six, but permits all the carriers to 
own 50 percent of the stock. However, the 
modified bill discriminates against the 
American public by limiting any member to 
10 percent of the issued stock, but permits 
any one carrier to own up to 50 percent of 
the issued stock. Moreover, the Senate 
Space Committee bill authorizes cumulative 
voting only by the carriers and not by the 
general public. Furthermore, the Senate 
Space Committee bill permits any one car- 
rier to elect three directors, Under my pro- 
posal any one carrier could only vote for two 
directors and would be limited to 10 percent 
of the authorized stock or 15 percent of the 
outstanding stock. 

The safeguards which I have incorporated 
in H.R. 10772 are necessary to protect the 
public interest by preventing any one com- 
pany or consortium of companies from gain- 
ing control or dominance of the corporation. 

The decision of the President to broaden 
the base of ownership and participation to 
include not only the communications car- 
riers, but also the general public, is fraught 
with great benefit to the Nation and to the 
future. 

It appears to me that when we are pre- 
paring to embark into a new dynamic era of 
communications, that the American public 
would be willing overwhelmingly to support 
such an endeavor. I must reject the con- 
tention by A. T. & T. that the American pub- 
lic should be prevented from making a long- 
term investment in a national program for 
the betterment of all mankind. 

It is for this reason I propose that the 
class A stock, as initially issued, shall le 
sold at a price of not less than 8100 per 
share. In addition, H.R. 10772 requires that 
the stock be issued in a manner to insure 
the widest distribution to the American 
public. The Senate Space Committee bill 
adopts this proposal by pegging the price 
of the stock at $100 per share, It was my 
belief that the administration's proposal 
that the stock be sold at $1,000 per share 
with no provision requiring wide distribu- 
tion would exclude a great many Americans 
from participating in this new venture. 

Both the administration’s proposal and 
H.R. 10772 recognize the special role of com- 
munications carriers by providing that they 
shall be the sole owners of the nonvoting 
class B stock. In addition, both proposals 
authorize the corporation to issue other 
nonvoting securities, bonds, debentures and 
other certificates of indebtedness. 

H.R. 10772 provides that these investments 
will not be eligible for inclusion in the 
rate base of carriers for domestic service, 
but will be eligible for inclusion of the rate 
base of the carriers for other international 
communications services. The administra- 
tion's proposal does not make this distinc- 
tion clear. The Senate Space Committee 
bill agrees that this investment should only 
be included in the rate base of the carriers 
for other international communications 
services. 

The provisions included in H.R. 10772 
are necessary to protect the millions of 
American telephone owners, who will never 
make an overseas call, from being shackled 
with the heavy burden of continuously pay- 
ing the communications carrier for facilities 
they will never use. 

Under the administration’s proposal the 
corporation would own the ground stations, 
but is silent and ambiguous as to whether 
individual carriers may also own the ground 
stations. The Senate Space Committee's bill 
specifies that, subject to approyal by the 
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FCC, the stations can also be owned jointly 
or separately by communication companies. 

Much of the revenue from the satellite 
system will come from handling the messages 
on earth. Under my proposal the ground 
stations of the American part of the space 
satellite system shall be owned and managed 
by the corporation. This safeguard is nec- 
essary to prevent any one company, having 
large financial resources to build ground 
stations, from gaining a dominant economic 
position in using the system to the detriment 
of other competing companies. 

This would not preclude communications 
common carriers from leasing the facilities 
of the ground stations, or owning and man- 
aging other ground stations outside the 
United States, its possessions or territories. 

A. T. & T. has been boldly campaigning 
throughout the halls of Congress advocat- 
ing that the communications companies 
should be the sole beneficiaries of the com- 
munications satellite system. It would be 
unconscionable to make a gift to a few com- 
panies of a potentially multi-million dollar 
a year monopoly, made possible by the ex- 
penditure of substantial amounts of tax- 
payers’ money. 

From A. T. & T's viewpoint, this campaign 
is quite understandable. This would mean 
that A.T. & T. would have a dominant and 
very probably a monopoly position in owner- 
ship and operation of the space communi- 
cations system. In effect, A.T. & T. would be 
the chosen instrument of the United States 
Government to own and control civilian 
space communications to the detriment of 
the public interest. The Department of 
Justice warned: “unrestricted ownership by 
interested parties, may be subject to abuse 
by the dominant party.” 

The Department of Justice stated, “the 
continuing opportunity (for AT. & T.) to 
favor ita own facilities would always be 
present and would inevitably result in dis- 
crimination or suspicion of discrimination 
no matter how strict might be the policy 
of (A. T. & T.) to provide equal service to 
its competitors.” Furthermore, “the op- 
portunity to favor the purchase of equip- 
ment produced by (A. T. & T.’s subsidiary, 
Western Electric Co.) would be irresistible.” 

Judge Loevinger, the head of the Justice 
Department's Antitrust Division has testi- 
fied that “the degree of concentration in 
this fleld may very well be one of the reasons 
why America is not further advanced in the 
field today than it is. Our system has not 
produced as it should, and the public in- 
terest has suffered use there has been 
undue concentration in this field.” 

The Department of Justice declared that 
a project so important to the national in- 
terest should not be owned or controlled by 
a single private organization.” 

A. T. & T. does not come before the bar 
of the Congress with clean hands. It is an 
old offender. 

In 1953, the FCC “negotiated” with A. T. & 
T. a rate increase of approximately $65 mil- 
lion a year in long-distance telephone rates. 
I would like to emphasize that the rate in- 
crease was through “ tion” with 
A. T. & T. and was not regulation by the 
FCC as envisioned by Congress. 

The FCC granted this rate increase because 
it believed A. T. & T. was entitled to a 6.5 
percent rate of return on a net book basis. 

The fact remains that since 1955, A-T. & T. 
has enjoyed a rate of return far in excess of 
6.5 percent. A.T. & T.’s rate of return from 
long-distance telephone service was: In 1955, 
7.7 percent on a net book cost basis; in 1956, 
7.8 percent; in 1957, 7.3 percent; in 1958, 
7.4 percent; in 1959, 7.8 percent; in 1960, 7.8 
percent; and in 1961, 7.7. percent. 

In the years 1955 through 1961, if A. T. & 
T's rate of return had been Umited to 6.5 
percent long-distance telephone users would 
have saved approximately $985 million. 
Thus, over the past 7 years A.T. & T. 
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has overcharged the American public by 
nearly a billion dollars—the total authorized 
capitalization of the space satellite com- 
munications corporation. Having made such 
an exorbitant profit, it is little wonder why 
A. T. & T. wishes to expand by capturing the 
satellite communications system. 

In 1957 and 1958, the House Antitrust 
Subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, of which I am chairman, con- 
ducted a long series of hearings dealing with 
antitrust consent decrees. In its analysis of 
the A. T. & T. consent decree, it became nec- 
essary for the subcommittee to ascertain 
whether FCC long-distance rate regulation 
has been adequate. The subcommittee 
found that between June 1955 and October 
1957, the Commission was apprised of the 
fact that the Bell System, by virtue of the 
1953 rate increase was deriving a return from 
interstate telephone service in excess of 6.5 
percent, 

The Antitrust Subcommittee reached the 
conclusion that the FCC “has neglected in 
the 24 years of its existence to establish 
fundamental principles or standards by 
which to judge the reasonableness of Bell 
System's interstate telephone rates.” 

Only after continuous prodding by the 
Antitrust Subcommittee, did the FCC in 
1959 “negotiate” with A. T. & T. a $50 million 
annual reduction in interstate toll telephone 
rates. Once again, this was “negotiation” 
and not FCC regulation, 

Notwithstanding this reduction, A.T, & T. s 
rate of return is still in excess of 6.5 percent. 
If A.T. & Ts rate of return had been um- 
ited to 6.5 percent during the years 1960 and 
1961, long-distance telephone users would 
have saved approximately $125 million. For 
the 12 months ended February 28, 1962, A.T. 
& T's profit was $1.3 billion. This is the 
largest ever reported by any company in any 
12-month period 

Moreover, the FOO has candidly admitted 
that it has never regulated A.T. & T.’s over- 
sea rates, As recently as July 6, 1961, the 
FCC wrote A.T. & T.: “As you are aware, the 
Commission has never had before it data on 
which to properly evaluate the level of earn- 
ings om your oversea communications 
services.” 

The FCC has still not instituted a formal 
rate hearing. It is content to crawl 
laboriously along the route of an informal 
inquiry to determine the investment, ex- 
penses and revenues associated with A. T. & 
T.s’ oversea communications services. 

The House Antitrust Subcommittee found 
the FCC very receptive to A.T. & T. The 
subcommittee concluded: 

“The Commission's failure to advise the 
Attorney General of factors so pertinent 5 
its lawsuit, coupled with its 
present to the Attorney General a 3 
view of the divorcement issue, reflect a 
singular receptivity to the A.T. & T. point 
of view and a patent indifference to the 
public interest.” 


A. T. & T. has successfully avoided regula-. 


tion on earth. Divine guidance would be 
necessary to regulate A. T. & T. if it is per- 
mitted to expand its domain into space. 
We arm ourselves with a sea of trouble if 
we embrace any legislation in this field 
which does not tether A.T. & T. and thereby 


us the best chance of preventing A.T. & T. 
from escaping effective regulation of its 
space communications activities. 

The FCC and the communications com- 
panies have contended that the satellite 


vision and desire to have this system operat- 
ing as rapidly as possible. We already know 
that this system is likely to be of great value 
to education, meteorology, navigation and 
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space research. Only time, effort and the 
freedom to innovate will determine what 
other uses may be developed for the benefit 
of the Nation. 

The rapid development and full use of 
the space satellite communications system 
is a national goal and paramount to the 
selfish interests of any vested-interest 
group. A. T. & T. has proposed a low-random 
orbit system which would require scores of 
satellites and ground stations in order to 
obtain worldwide coverage. This proposal 
is made at a time when there is a general 
agreement on the ultimate desirability of a 
system of three or four high orbiting syn- 
chronous satellites, which would give global 
coverage and would be cheaper to both set 
up and maintain. If the existing communi- 
cations companies are permitted to own and 
operate a system of their choice, they will 
have a strong motivation to retard its de- 
yon pment and use In order to protect their 

investment in existing, equipment and 
Taollties. 

On the other hand, a broad based public 
corporation will have the incentive of profits 
to spur it in rapidly developing and utilizing 
this revolutionary means of communications. 

Space satellites will revolutionize commu- 
nications as the airplane revolutionized 
travel. Air travel as we know it today would 
still be a mere vision if Congress had de- 
livered the budding airlines business into 
the hands of the existing and established 
railroads. If Congress delivers this revolu- 
tionary facility into the hands of a few 
vested-interest companies, it will retard 
progress and frustrate the national interests 
for generations to come. 

The creation of a broad based public cor- 
poration within a framework of adequate 
Government regulation is an opportunity 
to demonstrate to the world the strength 
and vigor of the American system of govern- 
ment. 

We are on the brink of taking a great 
step forward into a new dimension of prog- 
ress. It would be a disgrace to our free enter- 
prise system, if at this critical juncture, a 
few companies would take a step backwards 
and state; “If you don't give us this monop- 
oly, we will pick up our marbles and go 
home.” I am sure that the many millions 
of stockholders of these communications 
companies would wish their companies to 
cooperate with their Government for the 
benefit of the Nation. 

I do not advocate outright Government 
ownership. On the other hand, I rebel 
against the idea of private ownership where . 
the control and destiny of the system would 
be the means of lining the pockets of a select 
group of companies. 

I do not believe we should place the Amer- 
ican taxpayers in the position of being the 
fools who have prepared a feast for a wise 
man to eat. It is my belief that legislation 
along the lines of H.R. 10772, giving the 
American people a voice through the Pres!- 
dent and Government directors, is necessary 
to protect the public interest. 


The Leaven in Federal Bureaucracy 
Is Potent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1962 
Mr, GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, self- 


preservation is the first law of nature. 
That principle, unfortunately, applies to. 
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every phase of government, What starts 
as a very worthwhile and commendable 
project, expands and expands until it 
gets into fields not originally planned. 
Free enterprise is the only system that 
has withstood the test of time. Now 
we see a Government agency buying 
private companies and one does not haye 
to be a genius to operate as does this 
agency. Borrowing money at 2 percent 
which costs the Government 4 percent 
does not appear to be a business prin- 
ciple one would consider sound, nor does 
it react in favor of the taxpayer. 

The editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal points up another inconsistency. 

The editorial follows: 

THE EVER-GROWING EMPIRE 


It would be reasonable to assume that 
after more than 25 years of operations the 
Rural Electrification Administration has 
just about finished the job it was set up to 
do, which was to bring power to rural areas 
where private electric companies could not 
profitably operate. For today, the REA and 
investor-owned utilities supply electricity 
to all but about 3 percent of America's 
farms. 

But reasonableness is not necessarily a 
characteristic of a Government agency. 80 
we find the REA not cutting back its ac- 
tivities, but on the contrary preparing to 
expand them and seeking a record appro- 
priation of almost half a billion dollars for 
the 1963 fiscal year. 

A mass of loan applications by electric 
associations and cooperatives for new proj- 
ects Is on file—for a $17.7 million plant and 
transmission lines in Alaska, a $1.5 million 
line project in Idaho, a $14.1 million plant 
in Iowa, a $10.8 million transmission line in 
Minnesota, to mention a few. 

Moreover, as an article in Barron's notes, 
the REA is making funds available to elec- 
tric cooperatives so that they can buy up 
private companies. Last year co-ops bought 
two private utilities in Utah, in one in- 
stance outbidding a would-be private pur- 
chaser. And at the state level the REA is 
maneuvering to get exclusive rights to areas 
served by co-ops even when those areas 
change from rural to urban-industrial. 

Now one reason why the REA’s co-ops are 
able to continue building new powerplants 
and expanding transmission lines—using 
money borrowed at an interest rate of 2 per- 
cent—with so little fuss and feathers is that 
unlike some other Federal agencies the REA 
is not required to get congressional approval 
of proposed individual projects. It makes 
its own decisions as to where its money goes. 

It's pretty clear that at this late date 
Congress isn't going to put the REA out of 
business, as sensible a move as that would 
be. But the least it can do is to gain control 
of the use to which the REA’s funds are 
put. And to stop looking the other way 
when an old rural agency goes urban and 
starts nudging private companies out of 
business, 


Rejection of Philippine War Claims Bill 
Should Spur New Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1962 
Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 


following letter from Congressman An- 
tonio V. Raquiza, a Member of the House 
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of Representatives of the Republic of 
the Philippines, is interesting and illu- 
minating in that it clears up a rather 
unnecessary argument that occurred 
recently on the floor of this House. 

It is to be hoped that hysteria and 
emotion will now give place to reason 
and that the bills introduced by Sena- 
tor FULBRIGHT and Congressman BARRY, 
of New York, will be passed and signed, 
and that the Republic of the Philippines 
will be able to use the $73 million for 
needed public works and services. 

The editorial from the Manila Times, 
enclosed by Congressman Raquiza, is 
also important: 

REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES, 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Manila, May 23, 1962. 

My Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: Allow me to 
write you in connection with the Philippine 
war damage bill in the amount of $73 million 
which was defeated about 2 weeks ago in the 
U.S. House of Representatives. While our 
people were in the grip of bitter disappoint- 
ment and the Philippine Congress bristled in 
heated denunciation, I remained sober and 
calm in the, belief that what happened is a 
blessing in disguise. 

While a house resolution urging President 
Macapagal to defer his trip to the United 
States was under discussion, I filed House 
Resolution No. 60 (copy of which is hereto 
attached) wherein I expressed my confidence 
in the good faith of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives and urging continuation of the 
good-will visit of our President to the United 
States. Pursuant to my above resolution, I 
sent a cablegram last week to Congressman 
ZaBLOCKI reminding him of the justice of our 
claim and urging that another war damage 
bill be refiled with the amendment that in- 
stead of paying private claimants who have 
long been rehabilitated and forgotten their 
claims, the appropriation of $73 million 
should better be given to the Philippine Gov- 
ernment in lump sum to finance the socio- 
economic program of President Macapagal. 
I also sent other cablegrams to Representa- 
tives Gross and Hays endorsing their views 
that tions, breweries, and clubs 
should not be the object of rehabilitation. 

In my personal capacity, but with confi- 
dence that I am expressing the sentiments 
of our people, I am writing this letter asking 
support of the bills introduced by Senator 
J. WILIA Fuusricnt and Representative 
Rosert R. Barry in the House of Represent- 
atives which authorize a flat payment of 
$73 million to the Philippine Government 
instead of to individual claimants. Truth 
to tell, practically all the people in the coun- 
try suffered incalculable damages during the 
war and only a little percentage filed war 
damage claims. Under the circumstances, 
the people prefer that if.the U.S. Congress, 
aware of America’s commitment through the 
late President Roosevelt in 1943, will pay our 
war damage claims, the money should go to 
the Government to back up our socioeco- 
nomic program. We need irrigation systems, 
roads, river controls, power supply, and 
other kinds of projects which will promote 
the economic welfare of our people, This is 
the only way by which war damage pay- 
ments will benefit the whole country instead 
of only few who have already forgotten war 
damages. 

In this connection, I enclose herewith to- 
day's editorial of the Manila Times, the most 
influential newspaper in the country, reflect- 
ing this proposition as the sentiment of our 
people. However, if the U.S. Congress desires 
to meet somewhat the demand of private 
claimants, it should take care only of the 
small ones who are, in all probability, really 
in need in which case a ceiling of not more 
than $10,000 should be fixed and that any 
amount in excess goes to the Philippine Goy- 
ernment as above stated. 


June 5 


You might be interested to know who I 
am. I am a veteran of the last war who 
fought the forces of General Yamashita be- 
fore he surrendered in the mountain fast- 
nesses of north Luzon. I was elected to 
Congress in 1949, reelected in 1953, elected 
Provincial Governor of my Province in the 
midterm elections of 1955, resigned from said 
executive position to return to Congress in 
the elections of 1957, and again reelected in 
the last elections of November 1961. The 
American Embassy in the Philippines can 
testify that during the last decade and a 
half, I never faltered in my advocacy of a 
firm Philippine-American partnership in the 
pursuit of peace under a regime of democracy 
and freedom for all the peoples of the world. 

Yours very sincerely, 
-ANTONIO V. RAQUIZA. 


[From Manila Times, May 23, 1962] 


REJECTION OF CLAIMS BILL SHOULD SPUR 
New EFFORT 


There is a possibility that the Philippine 
war damage bill will not only be revived in 
the U.S. House of Representatives during the 
present session but will be introduced in an- 
other form, more beneficial to the Philip- 
pines. If the first bill had been approved 
it would have meant payment of claims to 
the claimants by a U.S. agency instead of 
the appropriation being turned over to the 
Philippine Government in dollars, to be paid 
out in peso equivalents to the claimants. 

It may yet turn out that the rejection of 
the earlier measure was a blessing in dis- 
guise. Dismayed by the attitude of some 
of their colleagues, a number of Congress- 
men have been doing their best to repair 
the damage done to Philippine-American re- 
lations by the disapproval of the first bill. 
One of them, Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, last Monday introduced a bill 
authorizing direct payment of the $73 million 
to the Philippine Government. Senator 
FuLpricHt’s proposal is echoed in the lower 
House by a bill introduced by Representative 
Ronrur R. Barry, Republican, of New York, 
also providing for direct payment to the 
Government. 

It is significant that Congressman BARRY 
voted against the first war damage bill, 
This would confirm the belief, which has 
been little appreciated here up to now, that 
many of those who rejected the first bill did 
so not because of lack of.sympathy toward 
the Filipino people. On the contrary, it now 
appears, they wished to assure that it was 
the country as a whole and not just a few 
large claimants who would benefit from the 
payments, 

The Philippine Government will doubtless 
respond to the latest development on the 
war damage legislation in accordance with 
its best Interests. It may find it hard to 
understand, let alone forgive, the attitude of 
those Congressmen who see the payments as 
a “handout” but for every one such there 
may be two or more who voted against the 
first bill with good intentions. 

And, of course, it is also possible that if 
the Philippine Government and people had 
not manifested their displeasure In such un- 
mistakable terms, the needed legislation 
might have been shelved until next year 
Ta no certainty of its being enacted even 

en. 

But now that efforts are being exerted by 
the better informed legislators to ease the 
strain in the relations between the two coun- 
tries, they will not find Pilipino leaders and 
their constitutents wanting in appreciation. 

At the same time, we have a responsibility 
to ourselves to see to it that the improved 
outlook in the United States over the war 
damage claims is taken advantage of by our 
representatives in Washington. Our Em- 
bassy should redouble its efforts in securing 
revival of the bill in the best possible form. 
If it is true, as rumors had it, that the first 
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bill was turned down because of the failure 
of Pilipino officials to follow it up, then this 
is the time to make up for the alleged omis- 
sion. 


“The Rift in the Lute,” an Address by 
Warren G. Hill, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for the State of Maine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5,1962 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my privilege recently to read an ex- 
cellent address, “The Rift in the Lute,” 
which was delivered at.a meeting of the 
National Association of Secondary Prin- 
cipals in St. Louis. I was so impressed 
by the soundness of Mr. Hill's appraisal 
of education's role in achieving our na- 
tional goals and the course of action nec- 
essary to fill this role that I asked his 
permission to place this address in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Knowing that others will be impressed 
as I am, under unanimous consent I in- 
sert Mr. Hill's speech, The Rift in the 
Lute,” in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

Ter Rr IN THE LUTE 


(By Warren G. HIH, commissioner of educa- 
tion, Maine) 


The theme of this conference, “Education's 
Role in Achiering National Goals,” has been 
established for some time, but Dr. Tomp- 
kins has allowed me to pick a topic of my 
own choosing. It seems, in these days, that 
the accepted procedure is to select something 
from the classics with as little relevancy as 
possible in order to do two things—impress 
the classicists—and give yourself as much 
leeway as you can get. There is also a third 
Teason, although I hesitate to mention it. 
Sam Butler wrapped it up when he said, 
“The Ancient Mariner" would not have taken 
as well if it had been called The Old Sallor.” 

The “Rift in the Lute,” is taken from 
Tennyson's “Idylls of the King,” and is pre- 
sented in the following context: “It is the 
little rift within the lute, that by and by 
will make the music mute, and everwidening 
silence all.“ 

It is not my intention to tell you that what 
we do is perfect, or that there are no rifts 
in our lute, but I am utterly convinced that 
the rifts are not so large or extensive as some 
would have us believe, nor are they all of our 
making. The schools of this country are 
stronger row than they ever have been. 
Children are better housed, better taught, 
trae better understood than in any previous 

ime. 

The achievement of national goals lends 
itself to debate and I am reminded that the 
ancient Visigoths debated each lasue twice— 
once when drunk and once when sober. 
Drunk, so that their counsels would not lack 
courage and sober, that the truth not be lost 
sight of. I will assume, this early in the 
Proceedings, that we fall in the latter cate- 
gory and will proceed on that assumption. 
The circumstances under which you con- 
tinue your discussions at a later time is a 
Matter of your own choosing. 

In speaking about education's role in 
achieving America’s goals, it is my intention 
to examine with you some of the things I 
believe about education. I am well aware 
of the differences between our schools, the 
fact that some are doing excellent work and 
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that others are not, and the different ways 
in which individuals as well as schools set 
out to seek the same ends. There are, of 
course, some rifts in our lute—things that 
all of us need to spend some time thinking 
about. If we do not, we may lose some of 
our sense of urgency, some of our vision, 
some of our effectiveness. We must recog- 
nize that there are factors which detract 
from education having its full effect in im- 
plementing the goals of America. 

All of us have read the report of the Pres- 
ident’s Commission on National Goals, and 
this conference will be privileged to hear Dr. 
Henry Wriston, the chairman of that Com- 
mission, later in this program. All of us 
have our own ideas about what the goals of 
America are and, as educators, we have ideas 
about how to implement them, but seldom, if 
ever, has there been a clearer or more com- 
prehensive statement put together by as 
great minds as this one. Barring a personal 
inclination to add a goal on preserving our 
natural resources, I would suggest that we 
accept, for the purposes of this discussion, 
the goals that the Commission has set forth. 
It is readily apparent that if they are met 
our country will prosper and evidence its 
promise in the years ahead. 

Reading the goals set forth by this Com- 
mission gives one mixed feelings of humility, 
importance, and incompetence—for it Is 
painfully apparent that these goals are re- 
lated to education and must be gained 
through education. Weare humble when we 
note the scope of these goals; we sense our 
importance in being the agents of their ac- 
complishment; we become painfully aware 
of our shortcomings when we assess the task 
assigned us. 

It is my contention that education's role 
in achieving national goals is a paramount 
one. If this is true, what can we do, or do 
differently than we are now doing? I can 
tell you at the outset that I have no magic 
formula, no better way. Our schools have 
always served to advance our Nation's goals 
and I believe they always will. What I can 
do is to cite some of the things I believe 
are important to us if we are to do all we 
can in this respect. Many things could be 
added to this list, but these are my chotces— 
and I believe many of you may concur with 
them, in whole or in part. 

1. We must stop fooling students and the 
public about what an education Is. 

Education isn’t the three R’s, or homework, 
or unlimited facts, or a Phi Beta Kappa key, 
or a high school diploma, or a degree from 
an Ivy League college. Education is a state 
of mind—a sense of responsibility, a com- 
mitment, a never-ending progression toward 
the realization of a dream. This Nation 
needs men who believe, men who will act 
on the basis of their bellefs, men who will 
not be content to let George do it. Our job 
isn't to educate boys to be such men as we 
are, but to be such men as they can be. An 
individual's biggest work is to build him- 
self, and he needs an image of what he can 
be. Here we have an opportunity to do 
much. 

2. We must present America as it is and 
can be. 

Men who do not know are doomed 
to repeat it, but our students will not un- 
derstand their own country, Its potential, its 
needs, or its goals by just reading standard 
texts, or tracing Grant south or drawing 
date lines, They need economics, cultural 
and social understandings that let them see 
where we are (and, incidentally, where they 
are), they need to know what is being pro- 
posed for us by politicians, by statesmen, 
by philosophers and by crackpots—(and 
they need to be able to distinguish between 
the four), they need to know how to evalu- 
ate, they need to be able to come up with 
their own objective conclusions. There is 
both the dream and the action to be seen— 
moving pictures, not snapshots. 
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3. We must emphasize service—not drudg- 
mAs not subservience—but service to man- 

The people who contribute to the achieve- 
ment of America’s goals will not be self- 
centered little dolts asking, What's in it 
forme?” They will be men and women with 
something to give rather than something to 
get. 
4. We must be prepared as professionals, 
believe as professionals, and act as profes- 
sionais—and the greatest of these is the last 
one. 

School isn't a smorgasbord where chil- 
dren take what they will when they want 
it. School needs to have fare for all, but 
the choosing should not be solely in the 
hands of a 14-year-old, nor in those of a 
too ambitious parent (or one not ambitious 
enough), nor for social reasons rather than 
educational ones. Children need to have a 
voice (and an increasing one), in their af- 
fairs but this is a privilege to be earned, 
not a right to be demanded. When an archi- 
tect plans a house, he plans it all—even 
though someone else furnishes the material 
and the land. When a doctor prescribes 
medicine, he is not apt to be swayed by a 
demand that “Johnny only have pink pills.” 
We need the cooperation and the support of 
parents, They are attempting to raise the 
same children we are, but the area of con- 
tribution of both groups should be more 
clearly understood and we should be less 
reluctant to tell them the facts of life con- 
cerning their children’s capabilities and pos- 
sibilities. 

5. We must suit our actions to the times. 

The new interstate highway is not being 
built with shovels. Astronauts are not rid- 
ing in balloons. Cancer will not be cured 
with castor oll or aspirin. What other group 
should be more willing or able to initiate 
and accept change than we? We need to 
base our actions on research, not opinions. 
We need to utilize the bost possible tech- 
niques, new or old. We need commitment 
to quality, to improvement, to standards— 
standards for staff, standards for students, 
standards for performance, standards for 
conduct, standards for working conditions. 
Education’s role in achieving the goals of 
America may be strengthened more by what 
happens in Congress than by what happens 
in the old town hall or in the curriculum 
committee, and we must not hesitate to pur- 
sue our goals in all three areas. 

6. We must obtain greater support. 

Education’s role in achieving the goals 
of America can be likened, in some instances, 
to that of David in his encounter with 
Goliath. We have instances of children in 
old buildings, teachers without enough 
books, laboratories with outmoded and in- 
suficient equipment. Even in places that 
think they are doing pretty well, we may 
find no resource to machine processing, no 
money for teachers to attend conferences, 
no sabbaticals for study, no funds or time 
for experimentation, research, or writing. 

If education is as important as we believe 
it to be, and apparently as our national 
leaders are coming to belleve it to be, we 
need dollars where we've had dimes. If we 
are to really educate students, we need people 
of first-rate ability, more people, more re- 
sources. That we will have more students is 
undebatable. What we do with them will go 
beyond our dedication and our aspirations— 
it will take a larger slice of our national in- 
come than is now being used for the purpose. 
The American of the 20th century doesn't 
really have to be as epitomized by the TV 
ads—a lovely lady being gracious with a 
schooner of Milwaukee's best in one hand, a 
filter tip cigarette in the other, and reclining 
gracefully on the edge of a mortgaged swim- 
ming pool. Possibly we can learn to put our 
money where our best interests are. A strong 
America demands a strong citizenry, physi- 
cally, mentally, and emotionally, No one is 
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opposed to people having creature comforts, 
begs and oh oh for their own disposition, 
and fun with a capital F, but our responsi- 
bility for advancing learning and culture, for 
supporting adequate services for those who 
need them, and for guaranteeing our survival 
should not be overlooked, 

Having stated my beliefs about what we 
ought to be doing, I cannot be relieved of 
the obligation of stating how these things 
might be realized. You will note that I am 
not asking for things beyond possibility. 
I’m not asking for commitments or actions 
that could not be made or taken if the pub- 
lic really wanted them or if enough educators 
believed in them enough to move for them. 
All teachers and all schools do many things 
that help in the achievement of America’s 
goals. Good teachers and good schools do 
a great deal. 

What are the courses for action? Again, 
jet me list what I belleve. What you can 
actually do, in your own school, depends on 
many factors—and you must be the one to 
judge what they are—but these are actions 
you might consider, Some are major and 
some are probably minor. My plea is that 
you find, with your fellows, the things that 
will work for you. 

1. Waste no time in getting on record, and 
into the scrap, of obtaining better teachers. 

I'll not define “better,” but each of us 
must seek to improve what we have. Why? 
Because it’s the keystone to the arch, Bet- 
ter buildings, or better machines, or better 
laboratorles—these things only help. Teach- 
ing of the sort that we must have, and 
learning of the type we must stimulate, will 
not occur without quality teachers in our 
classrooms. This is a problem of enormous 
scope, It means demanding Improvement 
on a score of fronts. It means higher admis- 
sion standards to our profession; it means 
more rigorous and thorough and extensive 
preparation; it means professional organiza- 
tion and the right to self-discipline (in- 
cluding establishing and applying standards 
of competence and of ethics); it means a 
thousand dollars available for you to recruit 
a single teacher; it means better graduate 
programs and better in-service eduaction (in 
nationally accredited programs, I hasten to 
add). It means retiring nice old ladies who 
are teaching, not because of any commit- 
ment, or sense of professionalism, but for 
pin money. It means year-round appoint- 
ments and status and more pay. It means 
employing college graduates away from in- 
dustry and government. It means applying 
the same standards of admission, and using 
the same college board standards, for those 
entering a college of education as for those 
entering a college of technology. It means, 
eventually, the disappearance of the mild 
little people who let everyone tell them what 
to do, what not to do and how not to do it, 
and the emergence of a full-fledged pro- 
fession, Education isn't going to make the 
contribution to our national goals that it 
can so long as teachers are just one more 
segment of the municipal employees along 
with the park attendants and meter readers. 

When we ask for teachers, let's ask for 
maximum people, not minimum ones. What 
have we to lose, if we make plain what chil- 
dren can gain, In insisting on the best ob- 
tainable? Let's go as many miles as we 
need and do whatever we can to get the kind 
of people who can do what we know needs 
to be done. We need men with troops— 
men and women who deserve and will have 
the respect, admiration and attention of 
their students. When we make mistakes 
in this area, we live with them. We need 
teachers who teach all the time, people of 
great personal worth who are aware of the 
total job to be done, who see every pupil 
as a client, who will help a student with 
anything and let him get away with nothing 
beneath his level of accomplishment. 
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Your association has done much in this 
area. I urge you to do more. Join hands 
with the AASA and with the NEA, go to the 
learned societies, go to the government, go 
to the people—but do not back off on this 
one. 

2. Insist on organizational patterns that 
encourage quality education. 

I would guess that most of you, in this 
audience, are from municipalities that are 
big enough to operate efficient schools, Your 
presence here is indicative of their willing- 
ness to grant you time away from your desk 
and I hope it means they have also granted 
you funds for your expenses, The principals 
of the typical secondary schools of America 
are probably not here, however. Their 
schools are too small and their towns either 
too poor or too conservative to send them. 

This country has had a great reduction in 
its number of school districts. There has 
been much consolidation. There will have to 
ba a great deal more. We are cheating 
youngsters of a proper education every day 


.in our small high schools, despite the heroic 


efforts of administrators and teachers, If we 
can get enough students together in one 
place, we can use our faculties and our fa- 
cilities to the best advantage. I would have 
the school people take a positive role in ad- 
vancing consolidation, even if it means 
trouble in town over the loss of the local 
basketball team. It is virtually impossible to 
offer 20th century education in a three- 
teacher high school, including developing 
understandings that will contribute to the 
achievement of flational goals. 
insistence can be applied to organizational 
patterns on the other end of the scale. If 
New York City can change, so can others. 
The important point is that school people 
seek these changes and not just stand by, 
as we so often do, while lay people lead the 
way or while nothing happens through lack 
of leadership. 

3, Get agreement on what you're trying to 
do and how you'll go about it. 

This includes your board of education in 
the first place, and both the board and your 
staff in the second, While getting agreement 
is necessary in all that you do, I will refer 
specifically in this instance to the imple- 
mentation of the goals of America. Ob- 
viously, everyone involved has to know what 
the goals are and agree upon them. Use the 
Commission’s list, or if you must, adapt it, 
or make your own, but have one. You can 
even post these goals, in an appropriate 
frame, in the principal's office or in every 
classroom for that matter. But don't sit 
down, divide them up, decide which little 
unit will go into who's course and believe 
that takes care of the matter. It won't and 
it can’t, Decide, instead, to do some basic 
things in your school if you haven't already 
done them. They will take time and prob- 
ably make trouble, but we're not playing for 
marbles. What are they? I'll share my 
thinking with you and I will continue my 
points in numerical order rather than get- 
ting into an a-b-c arrangement. 

4. Arrange for more time for teachers to 
work together. 

If teachers are spending 5 or 6 hours a day 
with students in a conventional setting, they 
probably need (when they begin to really 
work together), to spend 2 or 3 hours with 
other staff members evaluating what they're 
doing and planning what comes next. Team 
teaching of any description (and I would use 
the broadest possible interpretation), re- 
quires extensive planning. Our clients are 
the students, and when a half dozen people 
work with them, they need to join hands— 
and often. 

Present workloads probably don't permit 
this, so campaign for lighter loads. If your 
salary’ structure won't attract people will- 
ing to work this way, make every effort to 
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get it raised. I'd rather see lights in the 
school between 3 and 5 p.m. than at the 
teachers’ homes from midnight to 2 a.m. 
Somewhere, we've got to wean people away 
from the 5 hour, 5 day, 36-hour week con- 
cept, because what needs to be done can't 
be done in that amount of time, no matier 
what new media we use. Good teachers, and 
we have lots of them, have always known 
this. These people have been profligate in 
the way they have spent their time. It may 
take some doing to move the public away 
from this concept, but the first step is to 
have the great majority of the members of 
our own profession sce the need for it, This 
movement to spend the time we must has 
begun and will continue. It must not go 
unnoticed, unapplauded or unrewarded. 

5. Plan for meaningful involvement for 
students. 

We do this, of course, but not always in 
relation to total concepts. Let me relate 
this one, first, to the concept of service— 
for here, I belieye is both education and 
meaningful involvement. Let me illustrate: 
Instead of assigning a theme on Friday for 
submission on Monday, let’s encourage our 
students to do something of value for six 
weekends, or for five Wednesday afternoons 
and evenings, and write weekly reports. 
What would I have them do? Read to old 
people at the local nursing home, and in- 
terview them, and listen to them, and 
try to understand them and what happened 
to them and why they're there. One of the 
Commission’s goals for America relates to 
meeting the increased demand for medical 
care—possibly this type of activity could pro- 
vide insights in this area. 

I would have boys building nature tralis 
in public parks—they may not only learn 
something about the satisfaction of laboring 
for a worthy cause, but also about the value 
and dignity of the individuals with whom 
they're working—rich or poor, brown or 
white, fat or thin. 

There are trees to be planted, paper drives 
to be manned, children to be cared for. In- 
volvement can be an eye opener, 

When you leave service out, because you 
can’t always arrange for it, there is much to 
be gleaned from investigation. Careful plan- 
ning is, of course, mandatory. The reports 
of tracing the food students eat through the 
markets and back to the producer would 
take time but they might be worth reading 
and they might open a few eyes to how our 
economic system works. 

Visiting citizenship classes might be the 
wedge that leads to some understanding of 
people from other lands, the U.N., or slum 
conditions, to name a few, 

Tracing the evolution of town or school 
records might lead to insights into techno- 
logical advance. 

Looking into the effects of tariffs on the 
citizens of the hometown has some possi- 
bilities as a method of interesting students 
in free trade as a goal. 

These will serve to illustrate. They are 
not easy things to, arrange. Parents will 
have to know that Junior will be spending 
the next six Wednesday evenings on a school 
project and they can’t expect him to go up 
to Aunt Mary's at the lake. They will have 
to know, if a weekend is to be committed, 
long before it happens and be convinced of 
its value. This is a rougher task for staff 
members, too, than just assigning the next 
10 pages or a thousand words on “My Most 
Interesting Experience.” 

6. Establish a student government that 
utilizes the democratic process. 

Many of you have undoubtedly done this 
and I'll be brief. I'm not talking about 
Robert’s Rules of Order, or seeing that 
minutes are kept or that elections are hon- 
est. I'm talking about sitting down with 
the students and agreeing on the areas where 
they can have responsibilities and then 
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turning them loose. If the lines are clearly 
drawn, you can stay out of their areas and 
they can stay out of yours. We're not fool- 
ing anyone, or doing any good when we hand- 
pick the members, sit with them every 
moment, tell them they're running the 
school, and then head them off or overrule 
them every time they take an action, 

7, Encourage students and help them see 
what they can be. 

This has never been a significant problem 
with the kids that have everything any- 
way. When they come from a home that 
is secure financially, with educated parents, 
surrounded by love and encouragement, 
we're not apt to have too much of a task 
cut out for us. If they can't speak English, 
however, or their parents can't, or they're 
hungry, or live in a room with 10 others, 
if father is drunk or mean, if there are no 
books or no place to study, or if you're 16 
and there's too much farmwork to be done 
before breakfast and after dark, or if all 
your friends are quitting school—and these 
are the rough ones. 

I think one of the best examples ls what 
Dan Schrieber, now director of the NEA’s 
school dropout project, started in New York 
City, This man and his staff helped students 
create an image of what they could be—and 
when this image required completing high 
school, students tried to complete it. How 
did he do it? By showing them how others 
like them had succeeded, by showing them 
people working at tasks that they would 
like themselves to do, by taking them to see 
places and things near them that they didn’t 
know existed: by adding staff members 
enough to give students the individual at- 
tention they needed, by identifying the most 
important things to be done (and improy- 
ing reading ability was high on this list); 
and by researching the whole care- 
fully. I would recommend Schreiber’s Higher 
Horizons project to you, and there are 
others. 


The cautions in this area are that you 
not encourage a sparrow to be an eagle, or 
Permit an eagle to content himself with being 
a chicken hawk. 

8. Vary our approaches to the same ends. 

Our better schools have always 
that not all students can be taught in the 
same manner or challenged by the same tech- 
niques and this goes a long way beyond a 
teacher knowing her subject. These schools 
have given more than lipservice to the con- 
cept of individual differences and have re- 
flected this in their teaching and in their 
results. Not all schools have been able to 
do this, and many, through circumstances, 
could not, even if they had wanted to. 
Where schools are large enough, and or- 
ganized and staffed to permit it, we can 
Provide simple concepts for those who need 
the specific and the concrete; visual and 
Oral presentations for those who need par- 
ticular emphasis on what they can see and 
hear, opportunities for abstract reasoning 
for those who can grasp abstract concepts. 
One of the great skills in instruction is pro- 
viding the proper level of sophistication in 
Presenting information. Not only do the 
techniques of instruction vary but the selec- 
tion of materials demand considerable in- 
sight based on a thorough knowledge of child 
growth and development and the processes 
of learning. The lowest level of formal 
learning involves the recognition of stated 
facts; the next level, the investigation of why 
these facts exist; and the next, conjecture 
On what might have happened if. We are 
not reaching our students, and we are not 
helping them reach out, if we fall to vary 
Our approaches to them. The lockstep of 
Ass! the next 20 problems to everyone 
is being broken and it must be broken. 

My contention and my belief is based on 
the premise that America has few, if any, 
goals that can be reached without reference 
to education. I further contend that our 
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goals are such that they cannot be confined 
in neat little packages to be served up to 
students on a scheduled basis. The achieve- 
ment of these goals depends on an educated 
electorate whose beliefs, attitudes, and ac- 
tions are based on value commitments that 
they have themselves developed—with the 
school acting as the most powerful catalyst. 
This is a task to which our schools and our 
teachers have always set themselves but the 
times demand a new urgency. We are edu- 
cating students who will not live in our 
times but in theirs, and these are times 
that will stretch far into the future. 

America owes more to its schools than has 
ever been fully stated. Given an opportu- 
nity to do all that they can do, America’s 
educators will help forge a citizenry with 
the necessary judgment to keep our country 
strong and secure, recognize the dangers of 
both communism and the proposals of our 
self-appointed double patriots. The valu- 
able things you have done in the past will 
be multiplied many times over, and history 
will record your magnificent work. I hold 
no great concern for the rifts within our 
lute. The music we make will not grow 
still, but will gain in both quality and vol- 
ume as we mend and strengthen the great 
instrument of education. 

Ladies and gentlemen of this audience, 
as one who holds no responsibilities com- 
mensurate with yours, I salute you. 


Address by the Honorable J. L. Robert- 
son, Member, Board of Governors, 
Federal Reserve System, May 16, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following address by the Honorable 
J. L. Robertson, which he delivered be- 
fore the 72d annual convention of the 
Tennessee Bankers Association, at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., on May 16, 1962. 

Governor Robertson’s remarks were di- 
rected toward the reform of bank super- 
vision. No matter how much or how lit- 
tle we agree with him, all must agree 
that we can no longer delay a complete 
exploration of the problem he presents 
with a view to coming up with the cor- 
rect answers. 

Governor Robertson's remarks follow: 
THE REFORM or BANK SUPERVISION 
(Remarks of J. L. Robertson, member of 

the Board of Governors of the Federal 

Reserve System, before the 72d annual 

convention of the Tennessee Bankers As- 

sociation, Memphis, Tenn., May 16, 1962) 

It is a pleasure to be in Tennessee again— 
a State that has had more than its fair 
share of the national spotlight in recent 
months. First, there was the opening of 
Tennessee Williams’ new hit on Broadway, 
“The Night of the Iguana,” which met with 
general critical acclaim. And then there 
was the great drama which was recently 
acted out in the marble chambers of the 
Supreme Court in Washington, Borrowing 
Tennessee Williams’ style and some of his 
poetic license, we might title it “The Twi- 
light of the Gerrymander.” It was greeted 
with a sharper division of opinion on the 
part of the reviewers. Six of them thought 
that Tennessee ought to revise the script, 
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though they did not say exactly how the 
job might be done. 

That is often the way with critics. It is 
always easier to oppose than to propose. We 
all know this from our personal experience. 
Your wife asks a simple question, “What 
would you like for dinner, dear?“ Nine 
times out of ten you are completely stumped 
and respond with that very evasive answer, 
“Oh, just anything at all. Your meals are 
always wonderful.” 

Of course, when the dinner is served, you 
can think of any number of ways in which 
it falls short of perfection—but if you value 
your life you keep these critical observations 
to yourself. Uncle Remus fans may recall 
the lines, “Tar Baby ain't saying nuthin, an’ 
Brer Fox, he lay low.“ Sometimes that is a 
good policy to follow when we feel the urge 
to criticize. 

Thomas Carlyle seemed to be supporting 
this approach to criticism when he wrote, 
“Silence is as deep as eternity. Speech is 
as shallow as time.” On the other hand, 
Carlyle elsewhere gave this imperious and 
rather contradictory command: “Produce. 
Produce. Were it but the pitifullest in- 
finitesimal fraction of a product, produce 
it% * *. ‘Tis the utmost thou hast in 
thee. Out with it, then.” 

Today I am torn between this confilcting 
advice—but I cannot “lay low” and “say 
nuthin,” even if silence is as deep as eter- 
nity. I know we are all friends, but this is 
not a Quaker meeting, and I am committed 
to a speech. I must therefore follow Car- 
lyle’s second adminition. 

But I have an even better reason for de- 
ciding to speak today. Recently I have be- 
come more and more convinced that if our 
country is to maintain its position of leader- 
ship in the free world, develop an economy 
that can provide work opportunities for all 
who are willing and able to work, and elimi- 
nate our balance of payments problems, each 
of us—not just those in a position to cope 
with major issues, but each of us—must 
make the right decisions in the role which 
he plays in our society, be it large or small. 
Every aspect of our economic, social, and 
political life must be constantly improved. 
We cannot afford to drift, in the belief that 
what we have is good enough. This means, 
among other things, that public officials— 
like me—must seek to improve Government 
rather than to maintain the status quo for 
the sake of whatever power it provides. 

As most of you know, I have labored in the 
field of bank supervision for nearly 30 
years—two decades with the Office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency (at times I was 
Acting Comptroller, and as such an ex 
oficio Director of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation), and one decade with 
the Federal Reserve System. Perhaps my 
long experience in the field qualifies me, 
in some degree, to take upon myself the 
critic’s mantle, and to make some sugges- 
tions designed to improve and strengthen the 
Federal system of bank supervision. I hope 
they will constitute something more than 
the “pitifullest infinitesimal fraction of a 
product.” 

Everyone is aware of the fact that Federal 
bank supervision, like the banking system 
itself, has grown up like Topsy; that it is 
divided among several ies, with re- 
sulting overlapping, inefficiencies, inconsist- 
encies, and conflicting policies. The only 
reason that the bad aspects of this sort of 
hodgepodge arrangement have not been more 
noticeable is that over the years Federal bank 
supervision has been characterized, with rare 
exceptions, by an understanding that the 
successful operation of this intricate ar- 
rangement requires a high degree of comity 
and cooperation, together with an atmos- 
phere of candor, patience, tolerance, and 
willingness to work harmoniously to solve 
the difficult problems that constantly arise. 
However, the fact that the system has been 
made to work as well as it has does not 
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argue for the proposition that public ofi- 
cials like myself should not examine the ma- 
chinery with the view of devising a better 
arrangement, one that will be effective in 
carrying out the will of Congress, as ex- 
pressed in the banking laws, and shaping 
the banking structure in a manner best 
suited to financing a dynamic economy. 

Recently I have undertaken this task, And 
at the risk of estranging people with whom 
I have long been associated in Government, 
as well as many friends in the banking in- 
dustry throughout the country, I feel obliged 
to disclose my conclusions, for whatever 
value they may have. 

As I see the picture, the time has arrived 
when we, as a Nation, must determine the 
kind of a banking system we want, whether 
it be a continuance of many independent 
units, a rapid development of branch bank- 
ing, or perhaps a rapid development of hold- 
ang company banking. We must decide 
whether, in view of the changing size of 
business units in this country, we wish to 
have a few large banks with many branches 
(with a relatively few men dominating the 
entire banking system and local offices oper- 
ated by subordinates), or to continue the 
existing system of numerous institutions and 
opportunities for many men to reach the 
top and formulate banking policies. We need 
a supervisory structure that will make it 
possible to face these issues squarely, reach 
decisions courageously, and implement them 
equitably. We must review and analyze 
those laws regarding bank supervision which 
give rise to overlapping functions, powers, 
and agencies, to inconsistent decisions, and 
to a “race of laxity” which too often reduces 
supervisory standards to the “lowest common 
denominator,” 

Such an analysis leads me—as it has led 
others before me—to a conclusion which 
for many years I have sought to avold, 
namely, that all Federal supervision of com- 
mercial banks should be performed by one 
agency. This is not anew idea. It has been 
the subject matter of bills introduced in 
Congress by Senator Weeks as early as 1919, 
by Representative McFadden in 1920, Senator 
Smathers in 1938, and Representative Ditter 
in 1939. It was the subject of reports by the 
Brookings Institution (to a committee of 
the Senate headed by Senator BYRD) in 1937, 
the Hoover Commission in 1949, and the 
CED's Commission on Money and Credit in 
1961. And some of you will remember that 
in 1938 the crazy-quilt pattern of Federal 
bank supervision was the major subject of 
the Federal Reserve's annual report. 

Some of the past proposals would have 
concentrated bank supervisory powers in the 
Federal Reserve, some in the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, and still others in 
the Comptroller of the Currency. Plausible 
arguments can be made for and against each 
of the . For example, some feel 
that the expenses of such a consolidation of 
functions could most easily be met out of 
surplus Federal Reserve funds which other- 
wise would be transferred to the Treasury; 

others weigh heavily the fact that the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation has an 
insurer's interest in the soundness of prac- 
tically all banks; and others stress the view 
that it is easier to deal with a single ad- 
ministrator, like the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, than with a Board of three or seven 
men. 

On the other hand (1) in appraising the 
soundness of loans or investments, bank 
examiners should never be obliged to switch 
from rose-colored glasses to black ones, and 
back and forth again, in an effort to imple- 
ment the monetary policy of the moment; 
(2) it is doubtful that all banks should be 
examined by an agency primarily concerned 
with its insurance risks and obligations; and 
(8) it is questionable that exclusive control 
over all Federal bank supervisory matters 

should be vested in one individual. 
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Unfortunately, efforts designed to bring 
order out of the situation by unraveling some 
of the overlapping crosslines of authority 
have been enshrouded in (and so impeded 
by) clouds of emotion, pique, fear of loss 
of power, and charges of power grabbing. 

I am quite aware that the proposal I am 
making now may stir up these emotions. 
However, I am convinced that the people of 
this country will not—and should not—be 
satisfied with a system that by its very 
structure almost invites pettiness and bick- 
ering, in which one group of banks can be 
played against another, and where, in the 
name of equity and fairness, bang super- 
visory standards are increasingly reduced to 
the level of the lowest or most lenient. 

There is another reason why I think 
action—elther by the President, under the 
Reorganization Act, or by the Congress—is 
necessary. During the past few years we 
haye witnessed a wave of mergers, and at the 
moment a wave of applications to create new 
bank holding companies. How these appli- 
cations are dealt with may determine the 
future banking structure of the country. We 
face a crossroads decision calling for wisdom 
and foresight, for equity, and substantial 
competitive equality. 

Today three different Federal agencies pass 
upon applications for mergers, and notwith- 
standing the fact that each of them re- 
ceives the views of the other two and of the 
Department of Justice with respect to the 
cumpetitive factors, their decision do not re- 
flect uniform application of statutory stand- 
ards and factors. It is impossible for any- 
one, in my judgment, to analyze all of the 
merger cases decided by the three agencies 
in the past year and come out with an un- 
derstandable pattern of decision. 

One of the reasons for this is that the 
decision are being made by men with differ- 
ent points of view, but another equally 
strong reason is that they are being made 
by men whose minds are almost fully occu- 
pied with other things of equal or even 
greater importance. 

Take, for example, the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System. All of the 
members of that Board, on which I have 
the honor to serve, have more than a full- 
time job just keeping abreast of ever-chang- 
ing economic conditions and developments, 
in this country as well as abroad, and devel- 
oping or adjusting economic policies to fit 
the changing circumstances and needs, Still 
they are required to spend at least as much 
time analyzing very complicated bank su- 
pervisory problems and merger and holding 
company applications. In one case alone, 
which was decided recently, the documents 
before the Board, including statistical tables 
and the record of hearing, piled more than 
6 inches high. It is not uncommon for a 
member of the Board to have to read and 
analyze hundreds of pages of material in 
a single case. Conscientious men can 
shoulder, for a while, these different and 
ever-expanding tasks—each of which de- 
mands careful, objective, and time-consum- 
ing analysis and thought—but we must be 
concerned lest their sheer yolume serves to 
diminish the quality of judgments and deci- 
sions, the importance of which cannot be 
overstated. 

In view of all this, and after painful soul- 
searching, I have reached the conclusion that 
there should be established a new agency 
of Government—perhaps to be called the 
Federal Banking Commission. It would be 
headed by five Commissioners, each to be 
appointed by the President, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, on a staggered- 
term basis. To it should be transferred all 
the bank and bank holding company super- 
visory powers presently vested in the Federal 
Reserve Board, the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, and the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. The latter two would be com- 
pletely absorbed into the new Commission, 
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except for the currency functions of the 
Comptroller's Office, which should be trans- 
ferred to the Federal Reserve. 

The Commission would have all the 
jurisdiction now exercised by the existing 
agencies over charters, branches, mergers, 
holding companies, fiduciary and foreign 
banking activities, as well as disciplinary 
actions such as termination of “insurance” 
or membership,“ and removal of officers or 
directors, It would also promulgate all reg- 
ulations which are now required or author- 
ized to be issued by any of the three super- 
visory agencies, and it would otherwise 
administer and interpret the Federal bank- 
ing laws, 

A unit of the new Commission, headed by 
a Director of Insurance, would handle the 
deposit insurance and related functions now 
performed by the FDIC. The Director would 
be a career man appointed by and respon- 
sible to the Commission. 

There also would be a separate unit of the 
Commission, headed by a Director of Bank 
Examinations. He would be in charge of all 
examiners, now employed by the Comptroller 
of the Currency, the FDIC, and the Federal 
Reserve System. Since the Director of Ex- 
aminations, like the Director of Insurance, 
should be a career man, with an indefinite 
term of office, he, too, should be appointed 
by and be accountable to the Commission. 
His job would be to see that every national 
bank was effectively examined, that the laws 
of the land were obeyed, and that the regula- 
tions of the Commission were complied with. 
In addition, he would be authorized and re- 
quired to examine State member and non- 
member insured banks to the extent deemed 
necessary for any reason by the Federal 
Banking Commission, the Director of In- 
surance, or the Federal Reserve Board, and, 
of course, all reports of examinations would 
be made freely available to all three. 

In addition, the Director of Examinations 
would be required to submit to the Commis- 
sion his report and recommendation with 
respect to every charter, branch, merger, and 
holding. company application. He would be 
expected to act as an advocate of the public 
interest in connection with quasi-judicial 
proceedings of the new agency on such ap- 
plications, so that the Commission would 
have before it not only the facts and self- 
serying arguments advanced by the appli- 
cant, but also the more objective arguments 
of those representing only the public in- 
terest. He would be expected to report to 
the Commission any instance in which an 
insured bank is engaging in unsound prac- . 
tices or violations of law that might warrant 
the institution of disciplinary proceedings. 
He would refer to the Commission for its 
determination any questons for interpreta- 
tion of law arising in connection with ex- 
aminations of insured banks. 

One of the facets of the problem that has 
bothered me for some time is the way in 
which Congress has provided for the finan- 
cial support of bank supervision. At the 
present time the expenses of the Office of 
the Comptroller of the Currency are borne 
by the supervised national banks on an as- 
sessment basis. The expenses of the FDIC 
are borne by the funds obtained through 
assessments against Insured banks, and the 
costs of Federal Reserve supervision are paid 
out of Federal Reserve funds, involving no 
assessments on the banks examined. 

When a supervisory agency is financed by 
the organizations being supervised, there 15 
always the danger, usually latent but some- 
times emergent, that the agency will treat 
as wards the institutions it supervises, or 
assume the role of a trade association—# 
role that is unbecoming a Federal agency. 
Furthermore, I question whether banks 
should be burdened with examination costs; 
the purpose of supervision is to protect the 
public interest, rather than the banks or 
their shareholders. Consequently, I propose 
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that the Commission and all of its activities, 
other than insurance, be supported entirely 
by appropriated funds (the cost of providing 
Federal deposit insurance would still be 
covered by assessments on all insured 
banks). 

Of course, one of the questions which al- 
ways looms up when a plan such as this is 
discussed is: What happens to the dual 
banking system? My answer is simply that, 
if the dual banking system is to be main- 
tained, Federal bank examinations eventually 
should be confined to national banks, except 
to the extent that the Federal Reserve, the 
Federal Banking Commission, or its Director 
of Insurance, might need to have examina- 
tions made of State banks in order to aid 
them in the performance of their statutory 
duties. 

At the present time most States do not 
have supervisory forces large enough to ex- 
amine their State-chartered banks without 
material assistance from either the Federal 
Reserve System or the FDIC. Consequently, 
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those States would have to be gradual. I 
would suggest that a goal of 3 years be set 
within which those States could develop 
their examining staffs to the point where they 
could assume the full burden of supervising 
State banks. After that, assuming the 
Federal Banking Commission is satisfied with 
& State supervisor's reports of examinations, 
Federal examinations of banks in that State 
would not be made—except perhaps for spot 
checking. 

This sort of an arrangement would achieve 
greater uniformity and effectiveness—as well 
as reduce the cost—of Federal bank super- 
vision, eliminate conflicting interpretations 
of law, and lead to greater consistency in 
merger and holding company policies. 
Since all merger applications, for example, 
which are now passed upon by one or 
another of the three Federal bank superyi- 
sory agencies, would be dealt with, instead, 
by the new Federal B Commission, 
it seems likely that the decisions would 
be more consistent and would provide better 
guidance to the banking industry. Such 
an arrangement would also serve to eliminate 
& substantial part of the temptation for 
banks to switch from State to national, 
member to nonmember, or vice versa, de- 
pending upon which group appears to re- 
ceive the most generous or lenient treatment 
from the Federal supervisor. 

The new Commission would be almost 
exclusively concerned ,with quasi-judicial 
functions calling for a high degree of knowl- 
edge of the banking industry, as well as 
the ability to analyze both facts and law. 
Consequently, its membership should be 
selected with the same care that is called 
for in the selection of judges. Decisions of 
the Commission should be final and con- 
Clusive, unless found by a reviewing court 
to be wholly without evidentiary support or 
Clearly arbitrary and capricious. 

Some may think that it would be better 
to have a singlé administrator of such an 
agency, for the sake of speed, efficiency, and 
uniformity. My own view is that the prob- 
lems involved—for example, in a charter, 
merger, or holding company application, as 
Well as in the promulgation of regulations 
are so important not only to the individuals 
and institutions involved but also the public 
and to the direction of the development of 
banking in this country, that they demand 
the judgment of more than one mind. 
Every man is tied to some degree to his 
Special background and experience, and con- 
sequently is not wholly free from bias and 
Prejudice. Therefore, I believe the public 
interest is best served by requiring that the 
Minds of several men be focused on each 
Problem—even at the expense of some delay 
and awkwardness. 

Where would this plan leave the Federal 
Reserve System? Exactly where it is—as 
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the central bank of this country—except 
that its examination and supervisory func- 
tions would be transferred to the new Com- 
mission. This would relieve the Federal Re- 
serve System of a great deal of work, which, 
while important, is not essentially inter- 
related with its primary function of regulat- 
ing the supply of money and credit. In my 
view, there are few functions in a capitalis- 
tic economy more important than this. If, 
for any reason, the flow of money and credit 
is too large in relation to the volume of goods 
and services available for purchase, inflation 
usually results. Everyone now is aware of 
the consequences which flow therefrom— 
most of them evil. On the other hand, the 
failure of money and credit to keep pace 
with the growing needs of the economy can 
result in the underutilization of our vast 
resources, excessive unemployment, and—in 
extreme cases—economic chaos. n 

We all know that monetary policy alone 
cannot stabilize the economy. Equally im- 
portant are many other factors, such as fiscal 
policy, public psychology, the spending and 
savings habits of people, and the pressures 
of labor and businesses (including agricul- 
ture). But I do believe monetary policy is 
one of the most potent and is essential as an 
equalizer among the others. It is sufficiently 
important that the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System should be per- 
mitted to devote all of its time and effort 
to the task, without diverting attention to 
bank supervisory matters that demand con- 
centrated full-time attention by people 
especially qualified for the job. 

In concluding, let me state clearly that 
the views I have expressed are exclusively my 
own, reached without consulting either my 
associates on the Board of Governors or the 
officials of any other agency. Having worked 
closely with all of them for many years, 
it is only natural that I feel great affec- 
tion for each of the agencies and the people 
who run them. However, in formulating 
these views, I have been obliged to look to 
my mind and my conscience, rather than my 
heart, and abide by their dictates. 

I do not know what will come of this pro- 
posal. To borrow a phrase from Dickens, 
I hope that “it mayn’t be human gore.” I 
am sure that everyone will agree that there 
is a job to be done. But there are alterna- 
tive ways of doing it. I can only bring to 
bear on the problem the lessons I have 
learned from experience, in the years that 
have transformed an upstart from Broken 
Bow, Nebr., into one of Washington’s 
elder bureaucrats. Someone else may de- 
velop a better solution. But of one thing 
I am certain, we will never find the right 
solution unless we are willing to put aside 
rancor, personalities, and politics, as well as 
rigid resistance to change, and proceed to 
debate the issue with all the open-minded- 
ness of which we are capable, 


Admiral Edwin J. Roland Sworn In as 
Commandant, U.S. Coast Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. PILLION, Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure to note the promotion of Vice 
Adm. Edwin J. Roland to the position 
of Commandant of the U.S. Coast 
Guard, with the rank of admiral. 

Admiral Roland, a native of Buffalo, 
N.Y., has distinguished himself during 
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his 33 years of service with the Coast 
Guard, 

I take this occasion to wish him well 
in his new duties and responsibilities 
as Commandant of the Coast Guard. 

On June 1, 1962, when Admiral Roland 
took his oath of office, Secretary of the 
Treasury Dillon welcomed him to his 
new and enlarged command in the fol- 
lowing language: 

This occasion must be a proud one for you, 
Admiral Roland, and it certainly is for the 
service of which you are assuming command. 

The U.S. Coast Guard has a long and 
brilliant record of service. It has fought 
with distinction in every war in which the 
United States has been involved. It has 
carried out amphibious assaults, convoy 
duty, anti-submarine warfare and other less 
spectacular but equally vital operations such 
as port security protection. In peace it acts 
on land, sea, and in the air, to protect our 
sea lanes. It maintains the ice patrol, it 
reports on mid-ocean weather conditions, 
and it keeps the loran stations, lighthouses, 
and other aids so important to safe naviga- 
tion. The exploits of the men who man its 
planes, heilcopters, and ships, which stand 
ready for assistance to ships in trouble under 
all conditions, have justly earned the Coast 
Guard fame as a rescue service, Finally, the 
Coast Guard enforces the law on the high 
seas and navigable waters of the United 
States and so performs a vital function in 
protecting the national interest. 

Today, as always, the US. Coast Guard 
stands watch in often lonely and sometimes 
dangerous outposts, protecting our Nation 
and guarding our freedom. Those who wear 
the Coast Guard uniform are part of a serv- 
ice which has traditionally scorned fanfare, 
and just as traditionally has come through in 
time of emergency. The Coast Guard's his- 
toric devotion to duty has given it a proud 
and living tradition. 

You, Admiral Roland, are well acquainted 
with the tradition of the Coast Guard, for 
you have played a role in shaping it. You 
have carried out many different assignments, 
and you have performed your duties with a 
distinction which has earned you the right 
to command the service you have served 50 
well. 

That distinction was evident while you 
were still a junior officer, when you cap- 
tained the Coast Guard football team which 
won the President’s Cup, and it was also 
evident in the execution of your assign- 
ments as an instructor at the Academy, as 
Commandant of Cadets there, and later as 
Commander of the First Coast Guard Dis- 
trict at Boston and the Third Coast Guard 
District at New York. 

You have served well, and you have 
earned the greatest recognition and respon- 
sibility your service has to give, the com- 
mand of the United States Coast Guard. 
I am sure you will d your new re- 
sponsibilities with the same devotion you 
have shown in the past. Both for myself 
and on behalf of the United States, I con- 
gratulate you. 


It’s No Time To Pick On the Guard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1962 
Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, in 


line with the recent controversy over the 
proposed realinement of National Guard 
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end Reserve units, I wish to call the 
attention of my colleagues to an edi- 
torial which appeared recently in the 
Davenport, Iowa, Daily Times. This 
editorial, based upon the observations 
of Maj. Gen. William H. Harrison, re- 
tired, president of the National Guard 
Association of the United States, makes 
some points which are well worth con- 
sidering. 

The editorial follows: 

Iris No Tıme To Pick On Tue GUARD 


Whether President Kennedy ever deigns to 
discuss the matter with Governor Erbe or 
not, Iowa's chief executive is in a fortified 
position in his resistance to a slash in the 
Army National Guard. 

In this time of crisis, when Washington 
thought it necessary to call many National 
Guard units into service, it seems a little 
ridiculous to even be considering reducing 
the effectiveness of such troops. 

The matter apparently came up because 
that’s part of the Capital agenda—every 2 or 
3 years the Pentagon tries to reorganize the 
National Guard. The standard procedure is 
for the National Guard to cry out in protest. 
Then Congress gets into it and usually sup- 
ports the guard. An emotional time is had 
by all. 

Mal. Gen. William H. Harrison, Jr., re- 
tired, president of the National Guard Asso- 
ciation of the United States, has some very 
solid reasons for opposing the current De- 
partment of Defense plan. 

He notes that the reduction of strength 
and units limits the opportunities for young 
men to participate in voluntary, peacetime 
military training in a period when the larg- 
est possible numbers of these young men 
should be attracted to such training. 

He finds that the elimination of units and 
men reduces the one force which is ade- 
quately organized, equipped, trained, and 
dispersed throughout the country and in 
every State to render truly effective service 
in the recovery period following a thermo- 
nuclear attack. The Pentagon plan fails to 
consider the responsibility of States in the 
recovery role, 

He warns that the plan decreases the 
strengths of nonpriority units to levels be- 
low those at which effective training can be 
conducted, 

Perhaps most important and not consid- 
ered by the Pentagon, he stresses, is that the 
Army in the next few years will undergo a 
complete reorganization of both its active 
and Reserve organizations. 

Any reorganization of the Reserve forces 
at this time, with a further reorganization 
2 or 3 years from now, would mean a long 
period of administrative and training turbu- 
lence during which all units would drop to 
very low levels of readiness. 


Germany: Friend or Foe? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OFP NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
Marguerite Higgins, in yesterday's New 
York Herald Tribune, analyzes our rela- 
tions with Germany. Her story should 
be a warning to the fainthearted around 
the President. Our strained relations 
must be improved for the benefit of the 
free world: 


- 
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BUMPY COURSE IN GERMANY 


(By Marguerite Higgins) 

WASHINGTON. —As every German knows, 
but some New Frontiersmen forget, West 
German Chancellor Adenauer was already 
running in Germany on a God-Bless-Amer- 
ica platform when President Kennedy was a 
young Congressman from Brookline and 
quite understandably too busy getting ahead 
to have time to do detalled homework on 
postwar Germany. Still, Chancellor Ade- 
nauer has his pride, and his memories. 
Therefore, in light of his fervent pro-Ameri- 
canism, Dr. Adenauer has reacted bitterly to 
the diplomatic drubbing handed to him and 
his ambassador in Washington, Wilhelm 
Grewe. 

Washington has tended to put down Dr. 
Adenauer's bitterness as a passing matter 
primarily related to a temper that is not 
necessarily sweetening with the passage of 
years. 

But the unhappy fact is that the bumpy 
course of American-German relations in the 
past year has begun to raise questions that 
go deeper than any monetary bitterness of 
a single aging leader. 

The other point of view was vividly put in 
a letter to this correspondent from an Ameri- 
can writer now residing in Berlin—an Amer- 
ican well versed In German affairs. 

“Correct me if I am wrong,” the letter 
began, “but isn’t the evidence overwhelming 
that the New Frontier is chronically and 
petulantly anti-German? As an American, 
I have tried my best, and so have many 
others, to go out before German audiences 
in the Amerika House here in Berlin and on 
TV and try to beat down this cumulative 
suspicion. But I too have my pride, my 
sense of truth and honor, and I will no 
longer speak what may turn out to be a lie. 
God knows the Germans have their faults, 
as which of our allies does not? But the fact 
remains that they have to date been true 
to our alliance, strong in Berlin, faithful to 
their NATO troop commitments, reasonably 
generous in their financial contributions to 
this or that ‘developing country.’ 

“And the most exasperating. and truly 
terrifying aspect of this whole dreary matter 
is that it is the Germans, in the end, who 
can damage us a lot more than either the 
British, the French, or the Italians by edging 
out of the alliance either in slow stages or 
in more rapid panic. The feeling here in 
Berlin, to put it bluntly in the Berlin man- 
ner, is that the New Frontier has been 
trapped into posing for the baby doll of 
cheap popularity. President Kennedy draws 
a line, and warns the Communists that if 
they dare step across it, something drastic 
will happen. They do step across it. Vali- 
antly, the President of the United States 
takes action—he draws another line. After 
all, our President got elected by an eyelash 
promising a New Frontier. The only one he 
has produced so far runs right down the 
middie of Berlin, the worst overt Commu- 
nist aggression in Europe since the Prague 
coup back in 1048 and one of the most 
brazen territorial coups since Hitler slid into 
the Rhineland in 1936 with 8 divisions, 
against France's 68, while popular front in- 
tellectuals like Leon Blum sat mumbling 
about keeping the peace. 

Overdrawn? Like many expressions of 
views from Berlin which is, after all, an ex- 
posed and tense outpost, the fears expressed 
in this letter may be overdrawn—for today. 
But in four separate trips to Germany, in 
the last 12 months, this writer found echoes 
of deepening disquiet. 

This disquiet is not yet taken even half 
serlously in Washington, which, of course, 
would deny any conscious anti-German 
bias—unless it is anti-German to trust Bonn 
far less than, for instance, Great Britain. 
Indeed, Washington's current thesis on Ger- 
many is a remarkable one. It is that most 
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of its German problems are the product of 
the uncertainties surrounding the fight over 
Dr. Adenauer’s succession and the fact 
that—in Washington's opinion—he is iso- 
lated from the new progressive elements in 
Germany. Thus it is quite frankly stated 
that President Kennedy is perfectly willing 
to wait him out on certain cold war issues, 
banking on the fact that his successors will 
be more in harmony with America's policies. 

There are some unheeded voices, mostly 
from Europe, which have warned that it 
would be a great miscalculation to: imagine 
that Dr. Adenauer was tougher minded than 
the majority of Germans in this matter of 
dealing with the Russians on Berlin. In- 
deed, many European diplomats contend that 
the heart of American-German problems is 
a basic difference between those on the 
frontlines in Europe and those in Washing- 
ton over how to deal with the Russians. 
Not even the Social Democrats, this school 
argues, could be more flexible than Dr. Ade- 
nauer on such things as concessions on Ber- 


Un. And until this is faced, the argument 


continues, it will be hard to prevent Amer- 
ican-German relations from turning into a 
permanent humpty-dumpty that all the 
King's horses and all the king's men cannot 
put together again. 


Father Conway: World Peace Search 
His Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O 


HON, DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
search for methods of insuring perma- 
nent peace is just beginning to employ 
methods of science and academic disci- 
pline, but its ablest practitioner in the 
United States is a veteran of two decades 
of effective work. He is a notable schol- 
ar, advocate and clergyman—Father 
Edward A. Conway. 

Father Conway is a professor of polit- 
ical science at the Creighton University 
in Omaha, Nebr., and is also director of 
its burgeoning Center for Peace Re- 
search. Recently he was appointed by 
President Kennedy as a member of the 
General Advisory Board, which was 
created by the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Act. 


Because Father Conway’s career can 
be an inspiration to us all, I insert in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
describing him which appears in the 
Dundee and West Omaha Sun of Thurs- 
day, May 10, 1962: 

FATHER Conwar: WorLD Peace SEARCH His 
Jon 
(By Walter Rowley) 

“Unless we project ourselves imaginatively 
into the future, we'll find ourselves once 
again unprepared to cope with the situ- 
ation.” 

He was talking about control of weapons 
designed for use in outer space. Uniess the 
United States and the Soviet Union get down 
to brass tacks in controlling these weapons, 
he said, “they will get away from us,” just 
as the atom bomb, the hydrogen bomb, and 
intercontinental missiles did. 

The speaker was not, as one might suspect, 
a horn-rimmed, black-shocked young the- 
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orist. He was, instead, a smiling, pink- 
cheeked priest who 1 as if he 
have padded out to the front gate of an 
Trish rectory to pass the time of day with 
a parishioner. i 

In fact, he is a mixture of the two. He is 
the Reverend Edward A. Conway, S.J., the 
only clergyman on President Kennedy’s new 
National Advisory Committee for the US. 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. As 
such, he is deeply involved, at the highest 
level, with America's efforts to stem the arms 
race. 

He is also a member of the faculty of 
Creighton University, head of the university’s 
Center for Peace Research, and deeply and 
dedicatedly a Jesuit priest, commited to serv- 
ing Christ, the Prince of Peace. 

To do his work he relies on a Jesuit's or- 
dered logic and an ability to win support 
from. persons of diverse background and 
theology. 

His dedication to the goals showed as he 
talked about his work. Smoking a cigarette 
and gesturing emphatically, he moved his 
large frame (5 feet 11 inches, 200-plus 
pounds) around the conference table in the 
Center for Peace Research. 

“I recall a statement made by the Meth- 
odist Bishops almost 20 years ago that went 
something like this: ‘The religious forces of 
America must bring their influence to bear 
at the point where the decisions are made— 
before the decisions are made. It does no 
good to sit back until the decisions are made 
and then protest.’ 

GUIDING SLOGAN 

“If anything has been my guiding slogan, 
I guess you could say this is it. We have to 
keep abreast of developments, know what 
issues are cooking, and then concentrate the 
religious influence where it counts,” he de- 
clared. 

In the cause of peace and better under- 
standing among nations, he’s been doing that 
for 19 years. His record brought him ap- 
pointment to the National Advisory Commit- 
tee in March. 

The U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, which the committee advises, was set 
up by Congress last September to succeed the 
old Disarmament Administration inaugu- 
Tated by President Elsenhower in the State 
Department. 

The new organization is independent of 
State. Headed by William C. Foster, its char- 
ter from Congress is to “advise the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of State, and the Dis- 
armament Director respecting * * * arms 
control, disarmament, and world peace.” 

In that role, Father Conway was to leave 
today (Thursday) for a trip abroad that will 
include a visit to NATO headquarters in 
Paris, attendance at the European-American 
Assembly on Outer Space, and the disarma- 
ment negotiations at Geneva, Switzerland. 

The Jesuit smoked thoughtfully as he con- 
tinued his excursion around the table. 

“Since 1957, the armed services have pub- 
lished a dozen or more bibliographies on the 
development of rockets, missiles, and space 
vehicles, and their military application,” he 
said, still gesturing. Then he paused to look 
down at the writer. “But material on con- 
trolling these monsters is extremely sparse.” 

He went to his bookshelves, which cover 
most of one wall of the room, and pulled out 
one volume after another. “Everything about 
development of space vehicles,” he com- 
mented. “Nothing about control.” 

Father Conway continued to illustrate his 
point by producing more literature from his 
shelves. All he has to do is reach out at 
arm's length and he can come up with a 
book, periodical, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
thick file of correspondence, or a multitude 
of other source materials. 

He will do this helpfully and persistently 
to provide background for his remarks. He 
does not talk “off the top of his head.” He 
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knows his subject forward, backward and 
inside out. Additional facts have come from 
other books in the voluminous collection on 
his shelves, from personal observations while 
attending meetings and conferences on prob- 
lems of world peace, and from direct ex- 
posure to persons at home and abroad who 
are grappling with these issues. 

Father Conway has some firm opinions, 
like the one he had just expressed. But he 
js a realist. For instance, he cannot accept 
as realism the principle of “general and com- 
plete disarmament at the present time,” He 
believes arms control must come before 
actual disarmament. 

Now he sat down at the table. “We are 
experiencing a new human condition,” he 
said. “We are condemned now to a ther- 
monuclear world. All we can do is to try to 
put a lid on development of nuclear weapons. 
First, arrest the arm race; then attempt to 
roll it back.” 

CHANGED NOTED 


But Father Conway adds, again realisti- 
cally: “We can’t sit down and really negoti- 
ate with the Soviet Union with any hope of 
success until we overtake it in space. You've 
noticed that Khrushchev hasn't been as 
noisy as usual for several months. He 
realizes we're catching up.” 

For some time before the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency was set up, the 
Jesuit was a strong advocate of a separate 
civilian agency to study and advise on the 
arms problem. 

He has been speaker, consultant, and 
writer for national publications. He has been 
quoted and pictured in news magazines, the 
New York Times and other prominent news- 
papers. His views have been expressed in 
Congress and in the State Department. He 
has served more than a dozen local, national, 
and international organizations and cur- 
rently still holds membership in several. 

For many years prior to and during the 
Eisenhower administration, Father Conway 
was closely associated with the late John 
Foster Dulles, Secretary of State. The road 
to his recent appointment leaves a long trail 
of personal efforts, through research and 
group activity, to find a sound approach to 
& workable peace, 

In 1943, while teaching at Regis College 
in Denver, he delivered a series of Lenten 
sermons, capped with a sevenpoint “Pattern 
for Peace.” Even though World War II was 
at its height, the program attracted atten- 
tion. Under a grant from the Carnegie-en- 
dowed Church Peace Union, it developed 
into a declaration signed by 147 leaders of 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish faiths and 
was issued jointly by the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, Jewish Synagogue Coun- 
cll, and Federal Council of Churches (now 
World Council). 

The Pattern“ was introduced on a na- 
tionwide radio broadcast by Dulles, then 
chairman of the Federal Council's Commis- 
sion on a Just and Durable Peace; Rabbi 
Louls Finklestein, and Msgr. John A. Ryan. 
On its first anniversary, Dulles said: “We 
can resolve, Catholics, Protestants, and Jews, 
to remain united in fellowship to the end 
that our political order may be brought ever 
closer to conformity with the moral law.” 

INFLUENCED U.N, ,„ 

In 1945, with Nazi Germany defeated and 
Japan collapsing, Father Conway joined with 
a Protestant minister, the Reverend Richard 
Fagley of the Federal Council of Churches, 
and Rabbi Ahron Opher of the Synagogue 
Council of America to formulate “Goals for 
San Francisco.“ This document, Dulles later 
testified, influenced the final United Na- 
tions charter, 

Father Conway also helped organize and 
was the first finance chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee on Atomic Information. 
In 1946 he became the first official Catholic 
observer at the United Nations. 
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He sees interfaith cooperation as “essen- 
tial in the struggle for a stable world order. 
The whole problem of war and peace can 
be solved by recourse to principles held in 
common by the three faiths,” he told the 
Sun. “Unfortunately, however, interfaith 
cooperation on arms control today has fallen 
apart, 

He said individual efforts of the churches 

“are extensive,” but he has observed that 
gach faith is following its own individual 
path, 
“I look back nostalgically to the day when 
we were all working together,” he said. 
“This working together can have a tremen- 
dous influence on temporal matters in- 
volving the natural law.” 

Interfaith cooperation for concrete social 
objectives has largely been replaced by what 
is called “The Dialogue,” said Father Con- 
way. He described this “as consisting largely 
of discussions of theological questions. For 
a concrete objective in the temporal order, 
such as fighting juvenile delinquency, where 
your solutions are based on a moral law held 
in common, there’s a large field that remains 
to be explored.” 

Father Conway came to Creighton in 1954 
as assistant professor of political science (he 
is now associate professor), after serving for 
6 years as associate editor for international 
affairs of the national Catholic weekly re- 
view, “America,” published in New York. 
While there he wrote extensively on disarm- 
ament and the United Nations. 

A year after he came to Omaha the priest 
became vice president of the Catholic As- 
sociation for International Peace, working 
closely with U.N. leaders and opening a 
determined campaign to ban missile testing 
and to encourage arms control. Since 1956 
he has helped e the Strategy for 
Peace conferences. Three already have been 
held—two in New York and one in 
Washington. 

With what he calls “all of that orbiting 
garbage up there” (the word jargon), how 
does he see prospects for success in the cur- 
rent Geneva negotiations? 

Father Conway lit another cigaret. He 
said he couldn’t be optimistic but that “it 
is necessary to keep open this channel of 
communication,” then added wryly: “While 
doing so, we can well use the time to in- 
crease and deepen our own research.” 

One of his concerns, he continued, is that 
American researchers “are spending too 
much time” on immediate and intermediate 
problems. He said he is advocating a long- 
term research p: “which will divorce 
itself entirely” from immediate necessities. 

VOICES A FEAR 

“P'ye watched this arms race,“ he asserted. 
“First we had the atom bomb; then came 
the hydrogen bomb, an entirely new dimen- 
sion in destructiveness. Then came the 
matter of delivery, such as long-range mis- 
siles, and with it another new dimension of 
speed. And now we're past the threshold of 
the space age—we're far into it. I fear we 
will repeat mistakes we made in the first 
three stages of the arms race: allowing a 
new stage to solidify before we start think- 


ing about controls.” 


Father Conway described the military in 
both the United States and the Soviet Union 
as “going at space like crazy. And yet we 
can’t afford not to prepare weapons for space 
because we know the Russians are, They 
frankly admit that their whole space pro- 
gram is militarily oriented.” 

American negotiators are convinced, ac- 
cording to Father Conway, that the Russians 
are not talking at the conference table from 
“a realization of the catastrophic danger to 
mankind from the new weapons.” He added 
that “only sustained study can engender this 
realization.” Conversely, the United States 
talks from such a realization, he declared. 

What encouragement can we have? 
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RAY OF HOPE SEEN 


“The only thing I can see,” asserted Fathor 
Conway, “is that as these weapons multiply, 
including those in space, each side will 
realize it is risking more and more Occasions 
of possible accidents and be forced to take 
a commonsense look at the possible con- 
sequences. But neither side has got to that 
point yet. The commonsense element in 
the human instinct for preservation is the 
only thing I count on. The only thing we 
can do is hasten the realization of a po- 
tential disaster.” 

The Communists will cooperate as long as 
it is to their interest, in Father Conway's 
opinion, He explained that the American 
task is to convince them that their funda- 
mental interest is the same as ours—survival. 

“If the Soviet Union wishes to insure its 
survival, it will have to cooperate with us in 
arms control,” Father Conway went on. “Now 
this doesn’t mean that we can trust them to 
cooperate; we can only trust them to seek 
eelf-preservation. We must induce this real- 
ization in them while holding their noses 
to the fire.” 

Arms control without foolproof inspec- 
tion Is of no value, according to Father Con- 
way. “We know the Russians have oppor- 
tunity to hide hundreds of weapons.” He 
predicts, however, that “the day will have 
to come” when each side will inform the 
other on the number and types of weapons 
it has, “because of its vested interest in the 
continuance of the control agreement.” 


As to resumption of U.S. nuclear testing. 


Father Conway called it “a tragic necessity.” 
But he said the cause of the “tragedy” is 
Boviet Premier Khrushchev, and not Presi- 
dent Kennedy. “The President had no 
choice if he wished to protect American in- 
terests.“ 

Father Conway currently spends 10 hours 
day on arms control research. His teach- 
ing schedule was reduced this year to one 
course In political science to give him more 
time for study. He Js assisted by part-time 
student help, but believes “the time is com- 
ing” when we will have to depend upon the 
aid of full-time researchers. 

Father Conway sald he saw the need of a 
center for peace research at Creighton after 
working frequently with heads of several re- 
search groups across the country and noting 
that of peace-study institutes in at least 16 
secular universities none was connected with 
Catholic institutions. He felt a Jesuit uni- 
versity such as Creighton would be suitable 
for another center. A grant of $5,000 was re- 
ceived from Cardinal Cushing of Boston. 
The Creighton center now is one of 40 non- 
governmental peace research groups. Some 
are university based; others are private 
organizations. 

MILWAUKEE NATIVE 


The husky cleric from whom these ideas 
spring was born 60 years ago in Milwaukee 
of Irish-French ancestry that had been in 
America for three generations. Influenced 
by an uncie, the Reverend Eugene P. Mul- 
laney, S.J. (who later spent 17 years at 
Crieghton as superintendent of buildings 
and grounds), he began training that in- 
cluded a B.A. from Holy Cross College, law 
study at the University of Wisconsin, an 
M.A. from St. Louis University, a Ph. D from 
res os Gregorian University in Rome in 

He spent 3 years teaching at Campion 
High School, Prairie du Chien, Wis., and in 
1937 was ordained with his licentiate in 
sacred theology from St. Mary's College, 
Kans. 

In that year he became chairman of re- 
ligion at Denver's Regis College. He held 
that position until he began preparation of 
the pattern for peace declaration in 1943. 
After tha war he spent a year in 1947 as 
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instructor in religion at St. Louis University. 

While Father Conway has devoted years to 
seeking answers to the arms race, he recog- 
nizes another realism: “You can’t put brakes 
on the military,” he acknowledges, “because 
they're driven by necessity to protect the 
security of the United States. So they, too, 
are caught in this spiral. They, too, must be 
convinced of what I believe is absolutely 
certain, that our national security lies in the 


control and not in the use of nuclear 


armaments.” 


New York City Council Endorses Right 
To Vote Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, itis an 
honor for me to submit for inclusion in 
the Record a resolution of the Council 
of the City of New York urging that the 
Congress of the United States enact 
legislation to protect the right to vote 
in Federal elections from arbitrary dis- 
crimination by literacy tests. The reso- 
lution follows. 

RESOLUTION IN RELATION TO CITY Councm 
REQUESTING THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
Srarks To Pass Senate BL 2750 To Pro- 
TECT THE RIGET To VOTE IN FEDERAL ELEC- 
TIONS FROM ARBITRARY DISCRIMINATION .BY 
LITERACY TESTS 
Whereas a bill (S. 2750) to protect the 

right to vote in Federal elections from arbi- 

trary discrimination by literacy tests is now 
pending before the US. Senate; and 

Whereas this bill was introduced by Sena- 
tor MANSFIELD, the majority leader, in behalf 
of himself and Mr, Dmxsrn, the minority 


‘leader; and 


Whereas it is essential to the vitality of 
our form of goyernment that all qualified 
citizens have the opportunity to participate 
in the choice of elected officials; and 

Whereas persons who have completed six 
primary grades In a public school or accred- 
ited private school cannot reasonably be 
denied the franchise on grounds of illiteracy 
or lack of sufficient education or intelligence 
to execute the prerogative of citizenship; and 

Whereas large numbers of citizens of the 
United States, including many residents of 
the city of New York, who have completed 
gix primary grades are now deprived of the 
right to vote by reason of literacy tests given 
oy the English language: Now, therefore, be 

Resolved, That the Council of the City of 
New York urges the Congress of the United 
States promptly to enact Senate bill 2750 
(and its companion bill in the House of Rep- 
resentatives), which provides that no person 
who is in all other respects qualified to vote 
in a Federal election may be barred from 
voting if he has completed the sixth primary 
grade of any public school or accredited 
private school in any State or Territory or 
the District of Columbia or the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the majority leader of the Senate, the 
minority leader of the Senate, the US. 
Senators from the State of New York, and 
the Members of the House of Represent- 
atives representing districts within the city 
of New York. 


June 5 
Industry’s Management Challenge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuesday, June 5,1962 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, William 
M. Allen, president of the Boeing Co., 
recently delivered a thought-provoking 
message before the Air Force-Industry 
Management Conference in Monterey, 
Calif. Mr. Allen’s topic was “Industry's 
Management Challenge.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I want to include the full 
text of Mr. Allen’s address. I am certain 
that all my colleagues in the House will 
want to be aware of the sound philoso- 
phy which Mr. Allen spells out concern- 
ing the role of private industry in the 
design, development, and production of 
defense weapon systems for our Nation. 

Following is the text of the address: 

INDUSTRY'S MANAGEMENT CHALLENGE 
(By William M. poe" president, the Boeing 
-) 


The title of my remarks to you today was 
selected by General Schriever: When I sat 
down to reduce my thoughts to writing, the 
first question that came to mind was: On 
which management challenge should I hold 
forth? I presume you will all agree that 
I could spend most of my allotted time in 

.simply reading a list of the challenges that 
confront management today. 

After some reflection, I concluded that 
the general, in suggesting this title, was not 
inviting a discussion of the myriad of man- 
agement decisions that daily confront the 
industrial manager. On the contrary, it ap- 
peared that basic and fundamental consid- 
erations were in order. The nature of this 
conference dictates that I direct my remarks 
in particular to challenges which arise in 
the performance of military work by in- 
dustry for the U.S. Government. 

I come then to the question: What is the 
principal challenge confronting the manage- 
ment of an industrial concern that is en- 
gaged in the performance of military work 
for our Government? In my opinion, that 
challenge is: Should the Government use 
private industry to design, develop, and build 
its weapon systems? 

Now you may immediately say: Why pose 
this as a challenge? The answer is, of 
course, that the Government should rely on 
private Industry. That is the way we op- 
erate in this country. 

But let us not jump readily to such a 
conclusion. If the Government-industry re- 
lationship is to produce satisfactory results, 
certain ingredients essential to that rela- 
tionship must be present. 

I seriously question whether these in- 
gredients are all present, at lenst to the 
degree that is required to bring about the 
results which our security demands. What 
are some of the conditions that are 80 
necessary if the Government-industry rela- 
tionship is to work as it should and could? 
Let us look at certain of the ingredients 
which the customer, viz., the Government, 
should contribute. 

In the first place, the Government must 

and believe in the benefits to be 
derived from the use of private industry, 
and must encourage the development of the 
factors that make these benefits possible. I 
should make clear that when I refer to “Gov- 
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ernment,” I am talking primarily of the 
legislative and executive branches of our 
Government. 

Take the legislative branch—the Congress. 
I suppose if our Federal legisiators were 
polled, the great majority would say that they 
favor the use of private industry as our weap- 
ons producers rather than design and produc- 
tion by Government arsenals. But, in a 
true sense, would they all really mean what 
they say? Permit me to illustrate. We know 
that one of the most powerful reasons for 
relying on private industry is to reap the 
benefits of that all-important element of 
competition. But we are also quite familiar 
with the pressures and public statements 
of certain of our legislators designed to in- 
fluence the placing of military business on 
the basis of need for employment or geo- 
graphical distribution. There ls no better 
means of destroying the benefits to be gained 
through reliance on private industry than 
to award military business on a basis other 
than merit. I make the point that the leg- 
islator who espouses pork-barrel philosophy 
in the award of military business doesn't 
really believe in the use of private industry 
to design and build our weapon systems. 
And I might add that the contractor who 
stimulates such activity is in a very real 
sense participating the elimination of pri- 
vate industry in the defense effort. 

Take another example. We see isolated 
transactions being used before congressional 
committee hearings which create the impres- 
sion with the public that the Government 
has been gouged by the military contract- 
ors, when, in reality, the overall result from 
the standpoint of the Government has been 
good, Believe me, I am not offering a de- 
Tense of deliberate misfeasance, However, 
there is a vast difference between a transac- 
tion involving a calculated wrongdoing and 
one entered into in good faith, with the al- 
Ways-present pressure of getting an impor- 
tant job done, and with the responsible Gov- 
ernment service fully cognizant of the re- 
sponsibilities, conditions and objectives of 
the procurement. To use profit rates based 
on only a portion of costs gives profit rates 
like no one has ever used before. Pub- 
licizing such rates without adequate descrip- 
tion or standards for comparison creates im- 
pressions with the public that are completely 
unjustified. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to state that in- 
vestigators do not point out transactions 
where low profits or losses are incurred, nor 
evidence the overall economic results of the 
weapon system industry, or of individual 
contractors showing, as compared with in- 
dustry generally, extremely low profit mar- 
gins. From the headlines that are made 
available to the public, only one conclusion 
is encouraged, namely, that cur Government 
and the American people are getting a very 
bad deal frem private Industry engaged in 
Providing our weapon systems. Emotional 
and political pressures are generated which 
impede the proper utilization of private in- 
dustry in providing defense equipment. 

So much for the legislative branch of our 
Government. How does the executive branch 
feel about private industry designing, de- 
veloping, and building our weapon systems? 
I include within the executive branch, the 
military as well as civilian executive depart- 
ments and administrative groups such as the 
Renegotiation Board. Here again, I believe 
that a majority of those who constitute the 
executive branch of the Government would 
state that they favor the procurement of our 
Weapon systems from private industry. But 
again, I ask the question: Docs this majority 
favor all of the necessary ingredients re- 
quired to make the Government-industry 
relationship work as it should? 

I would at least question whether this 
majority has a proper understanding of these 
essential elements, Perhaps I can best illus- 
trate my question by discussing a subject 
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which, unfortunately, has come to have an 
almost eyil connotation. One only uses the 
word in 8 dark alley, and then, in muted 
tones, I refer, of course, to the very corner- 
stone of our private enterprise system— 
profits. For without adequate profits, no 
business—and this is certainly true in the 
defense business—can survive over a sub- 
stantial period of time. Not only will the 
owners of the business withdraw their sup- 
port, and invest where s reasonable return is 
forthcoming, but the enterprise, through in- 
ability to engage in research and develop- 
ment and to improve or acquire new facill- 
tles, becomes moribund, loses its vitality, 
and dies. 

From what I have just said, I am sure you 
understand that I am about profits 
only as an essential element in achieving 
objectives. Money in industry Is only of 
value if it is used as a working tool. In a 
talk last February, General Schriever sald, 
“The goal of all our efforts, both military 
and civilian, is the emergence of a peaceful 
world community of free and independent 
states.” To this statement I wholeheartedly 
and completely subscribe. The general has 
stated the objective—I am discussing profits 
as an essential element in the achievement 
of the objective, tf private industry is to be 
relied upon in the design and production of 
our weapon systems. 

I often think of this matter of a proper 
understanding of the function of profits as 
applied to our own employees or the pub- 
lio—the man on the street. They see, for 
example, that a defense contractor had sales 
in excess of a billion dollars, with a net 
profit of $25, 630, or $35 million. “That is 
a lot of profit,” they say. “The stockholders 
are certainly getting rich.” They do not 
know that the owners of the business get 
only 30 percent of the earnings, and that 
the remaining 70 percent is plowed back 
into the business, being used primarily for 
research, new facilities and working capital. 
If this were not done, the company would 
wither on the vine. Even with this high 
retention of earnings, industry generally re- 
tains around 45 percent—defense contractors 
must rely extensively on long-term indebted- 
ness and bank borrowings, with interest to 
be paid from earnings. 

The companies in our industry live in a 
specific economic environment. They op- 
crate in a private enterprise economy in 
which each unit competes for the resources— 
human, physical and monetary—with all 
other enterprises in the total economic en- 
vironment. But our particular industry, in 
providing military and space equipment, dif- 
fers from other industry in that it has a 
single and very powerful customer which is 
in a position to dictate the amout of earn- 
ings the contractor will be allowed to obtain 
or retain. These earnings, in turn, deter- 
mine how successful that company, or in- 
dustry, can be in competing with the rest of 
the economy for the needed human, physical 
and monetary resources. If it cannot com- 
mand the necessary resources, its abilities 
will suffer. Yet the international compett- 
tion in which we are engaged does not permit 
our industry to apply anything less than top 
ability to the job before us. 

An important industrialist. recently said, 
“Profit and the prospect of profit are the 
only energizers of the investments that 
create new self-sustaining productive jobs.” 
In my opinion, this irrefutable economic fact 
is not understood or believed by a large seg- 
ment of the American people. And to those 
in Government here today, I ask the ques- 
tion: How thoroughly do you believe it? 

But the title of my talk is “Industry's 
Management Challenge,” and to this point 
I bave talked about the challenge without 
suggesting how management should meet 
the challenge. I trust that all representa- 
tives of industry that are here believe that 
the Government should rely on private in- 
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dustry to design and build our weapon 
systems, I do not know to what extent you 
share my views regarding the attitude of the 
Government toward our efforts as military 
contractors. I imagine that you would agree 
that, irrespective of where the fault lies, the 
Government-industry relationship is not 
what it should be, lacking much of the con- 
fidence and mutual respect that are essen- 
tial to produce the best results. 

You are certainly aware of the erosion 
that has taken place in recent years in the 
degree of reliance that the military has 
placed upon industry. Clearly, the super- 
vision we now experience of every minute 
detail of our operations is not consistent 
with any great degree of confidence on the 
part of our military customers in the way 
we run our business. In fact, there has 
been a substantial lessening in recent years 
in the degree of reliance that the military 
places on industry. This I do not like, nor 
do I believe it is good for the country, as- 
suming—and I emphasize this assumption— 
proper performance on the part of industry. 

So we must pull back and ask ourselves: 
How much of this deterloration—and in my 
view that is an accurate name Yor it—can 
be properly laid at the door of industry, and 
what can industry do about it? That we 
should bear a portion of the blame, I have 
no doubt. I believe the instances of deli- 
berate misfeasance are rare. The area, of 
course, where we can principally contribute 
is through improved performance. I will 
not presume to speak for industry, but in 
our company, we never do a job but that, 
in retrospect, we see instances where we 
could have performed better—more effic- 
lently. I shall have more to say about this 
in a moment. However, I first am compelled 
to state that Iam not at all sure that the 
degree of reliance to be placed upon defense 
industries can be substantially increased 
through improved performance. 

It would appear that the direction in 
which we have been moving in recent years. 
in the defense business is consistent with 
changes that have been taking place in the 
American way of life: a greater participa- 
tion by Government, a continuing move- 
ment toward a managed economy. I do not 
propose to argue the pros and cons of this 
immense subject, and I only mention it be- 
cause I do not want to leave the impression 
that I believe that our industry has wholly 
within its power the determination of its 
own destiny. It doesn’t. Nevertheless, we 
must do what we can, and herein lies, in 
my opinion, the most important manage- 
ment challenge confronting our industry. 

Of first Importance is the necessity that we 
constantly endeavor to improve our perform- 
ance. Every management tool that we can 
devise to reduce costs and improve the qual- 
ity of our products must be employed. Many 
of these management techniques have been, 
and will be, discussed at this conference. 
Suffice for me to say that we cannot expect 
our Government to fully rely upon indus- 
try to design and build our weapon systems 
unless industry justifies this reliance by a 
top-drawer performance. But, important 
as It is, excellent performance is not in itself 
sufficient. In addition, industry must do its 
best to convince our Government and the 
American people that, through the employ- 
ment of the true principles of the free enter- 
prise system, we will gain the greatest meas- 
ure of security. I refer, particularly, to the 
great benefits derived from competition and 
the motivation provided by our profit sys- 
tem. As I have endeavored to make clear, 
there is every indication that these benefits 
are either not understood or believed by im- 
portant segments of our Government and the 
American people. 

In my view, the Government-industry re- 
lationship in our defense effort provides a 
severe test of the survivability of the ele- 
ments of free enterprise. Government is the 
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sole customer, with authority to allocate the 
total job between Government agencies and 
private industry, to determine who shall get 
business—and why—and for how much. Ob- 
viously, the elements from which flow the 
benefits of free enterprise, viz competition 
and profits, will flourish only to the extent 
that they are permitted and encouraged by 
the Government. The temptation is great 
to ignore or temper these essential elements 
and thereby give the appearance that the 
Interests of the American people are fully 
protected. It takes strength and courage 
within Government to adhere to the princi- 
ples and objectives that will get us weapon 
systems of the highest quality, economically 
and on schedule. 

I firmly believe that our security requires 
& strong and effective participation by pri- 
vate industry in our defense effort. Accept- 
ing its challenge, industry can and must do 
better. The means at our disposal to im- 
prove our performance are many. They 
must be utilized. Our best will be none too 
good. On the other hand, if the great bene- 
fits obtainable through free enterprise are to 
be realized, the essential ingredients of the 
system must be recognized and encouraged 
by our Government and the American peo- 
ple. In my view, the results achieyed 
through competitive effort and the profit sys- 
tem are not obtainable by any other system 
as yet devised by man. 


Resolutions Adopted by the Young 
Republican League of Wyoming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, the Young Republican League 
of Wyoming held a State Convention 
in Cheyenne on May 12 and adopted 
certain resolutions which I believe rep- 
resent the feeling of young Americans 
here in our country, and I am inserting 
them in the Recorp so that they may 
read and appreciated. : 

The resolutions follow: 

RESOLUTION 5 

Whereas Government control of agricul- 
tural production has consistently failed to 
alleviate the farm problem, and 

Whereas such programs are increasing and 
are becoming so involved that it is recog- 
nized that a long period of time will be nec- 
essary to return farm production back 
within the framework of our free enterprise 
system: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, In this convention assembled, 
that the Congress of the United States be 
memorialized to immediately take action to 
abolish governmental control and subsidy of 
farm production in an orderly and gradual 
manner. 

Adopted this 12th day of May, 1962, by the 
Young Republican League of Wyoming in 
convention at Cheyenne, Wyo. 

ERSKINE B. VAN HOUTEN, Jr., 
Chairman. 


RESOLUTION 6 

Whereas commonsense dictates that no 
entity of government can continue to spend 
more money than it receives in revenue; and 

Whereas the Federal Government has dem- 
onstrated fiscal irresponsibilities of such a 
simple concept: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
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States be requested to adopt legislation pro- 
viding for a planned reduction of the na- 
tional debt; and that the President be di- 
rected to adopt the necessary controls for 
the balancing of the Federal budget. 
Adopted this 12th day of May 1962, by the 
Young Republican League of Wyoming in 
convention at Cheyenne, Wyo. 
ERSKINE B. Van Hour. Jr., 
Chairman, 


RESOLUTION 9 


Whereas the President of the United States 
seeks to exceed the executive powers granted 
under the Constitution of the United States 
particularly in the areas of taxation, tariffs, 
foreign aid, public works, local affairs, com- 
merce, and industry: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, In this convention assembled 
that the Congress of the United States re- 
tain unto itself those responsibilities en- 
trusted to it by the Constitution of the 
United States and the people it represents. 

Adopted this 12th day of May, 1962, by 
the Young Republican League of Wyoming 
in convention at Cheyenne, Wyo. 

ERSKINE B. VAN HOUTEN, Jr., 
Chairman. 


Nrsolurrox 10 


Whereas this country was founded upon 
the basic principle of individual freedoms, 
and 

Whereas these freedoms are being abridged 
by definite soclalistic trends of the present 
Government of this Nation: Now, Therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, In this convention assembled, 
that the Young Republican League of 
Wyoming refute the abridgments of the in- 
dividual rights and responsibilities imposed 
by the present administration. 

Adopted the 12th day of May, 1962, by the 
Young Republican League of Wyoming in 
convention at Cheyenne, Wyo. 

ERSKINE B. VAN HOUTEN, Jr., 
Chairmun. 


RESOLUTION 11 


Whereas the House Un-American Activities 
Committee has been subjected to undue in- 
dignities and criticism: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, In this convention assembled 
that the Young Republican League of Wyo- 
ming fully endorse and support the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, its prin- 
ciples, and purposes. 

Adopted this 12th day of May 1962, by the 
Young Republican League of Wyoming in 
conyention at Cheyenne, Wyo. 

ERSKINE B. Van HOUTEN, Jr., 
Chairman, 


“Greedy Californian?” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
editorial in the Portland Oregonian 
presented a most biased and provincial 
interpretation of my recent testimony 
before a Senate Interior Subcommittee 
in opposition to a bill which would per- 
vert the traditional preference provi- 
sions of reclamation law for the sole and 
exclusive benefit of the Pacific North- 
west. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit the full editorial of May 24, to- 
gether with my reply of June 5: 


June 5 


GREEDY CALIFORNIAN 


The opposition of Representative CHARLES 
S. Guseser, California Republican, to the re- 
gional power preference bill at a Senate 
committee hearing, makes it obvicus why 
the Northwest must have such legislation to 
protect its hydroelectric supply, its indus- 
tries, and its employment. 

Gusser’s idea, which certainly may be 
echoed by Members of Congress in areas less 
favored than the Northwest with water pow- 
er, is that California preference customers 
have as good a claim as Northwest preference 
customers, and priority claim over Northwest 
privately owned utilities, to the generation of 
Federal hydroplants of the Northwest. 

Under present law, this may be technically 
true. A public (preference) utility system 
in California could build {ts own transmis- 
sion line to connect with the Federal Bonne- 
ville system and claim all the power not pre- 
viously contracted to Northwest public agen- 
cies and industries. Or the Bureau of Recla- 
mation might buld a Federal interconnect- 
ing line. 

This is what northwesterners have been 
apprehensive about in the proposal for a 
Federal tieline between the Bonneville sys- 
tem in the Northwest and the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation’s Shasta or other public systems in 
California. This is why the Bonneville Ad- 
ministration, to protect the Northwest, has 
introduced the regional preference bill first. 
This would not only permit Bonneville to 
draw back secondary and surplus peak power 
sold to California customers, on short notice, 
but would provide additional protection to 
the Northwest by the contract terms in such 
sales. 

The economic justification for such prefer- 
ence is clear. The Pacific Northwest has no 
oll or gas, with which to generate electricity, 
as has California, and only a little coal which 
is of low grade. It is almost exclusively de- 
pendent upon the power generated from its 
rivers and will remain so until nuclear power 
generation becomes feasible. The proposi- 
tion of a California-Northwest Intertie is 
based on these differences in generation. 
California is a logical market, for surplus 
hydro, at a lower cost, can be used to save oil 
and gas. And a limited amount of higher 
priced California power can be brought north 
to firm up a substantial block of Bonneville 
secondary power. 

Bonneville estimates that it could increase 
its revenues from $6 million to $15 million a 
year by an exchange of power with Cali- 
fornia, and to the benefit of both regions. 
This Is essential to help wipe out recent an- 
nual BPA deficits and to prevent, for the 
Northwest's benefit, an increase in the basic 
wholesale rate of Columbia system power. 

Congressman Gusser has no interest in re- 
lieving Bonneville’s deficit problem, in main- 
taining a low Federal power rate in the 
Northwest, or in the use of Northwest power 
in the Northwest. He wants to grab all the 
Northwest power available, on a perpetual, 
preference basis, for the publicly owned sys- 
tems of California. Fortunately, the public, 
preference agencies of California and the ad- 
ministration of Gov. Edmund G. Brown do 
not take the same position. They are on 
record favoring the regional preference bill 
as a necessary step before interconnection of 
power systems. If Congress does not sup- 
port this position, the Northwest is in for 
trouble. 

June 5, 1962. 
The EDITOR, 
The Portland Oregonian. 

Dear Sm: In an editorial on May 24, en- 
titled “Greedy Californian,” you commen 
on my appearance before the Senate Inte- 
rior Subcommitte to oppose regional Fed- 
eral power preference for the Pacific North- 
west. I challenge you to demonstrate why 
the greed is not instead on the part of the 
Northwest, 
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You said that I want to grab all the North- 
west power available on a perpetual, prefence 
basis for the publicly owned systems of Cali- 
fornia. Certainly you must have meant 
“Federal” power, not “Northwest” power. 
The regional priority in the bill before Con- 
Gress. refers only to Federal power in the 
Northwest. This Federal power belongs to 
all the people, not just the people in your 
one region. It has been made possible with 
an investment of more than $1.7 billion by 
all Americans. Much of this is an interest- 
free loan borrowed at Treasury rates by all 
Americans. Furthermore, the Northwest is 
not paying it back under present operations 
and is seeking California's help. 

Public projects in California or anywhere 
else have a higher right to Federal power 
wherever it is produced than private indus- 
tries that may happen to be located closer 
to it. This is the basis on which Federal 
financing of these power developments has 
been predicated. This is the argument for 
“preference” to public agencies and con- 
Sumer cooperatives which you in the North- 
West have used to induce the Nation to in- 
vest in these plants. Now that publicly 
Owned systems in California have come 
within economic tranamission distance of 
the Federal plants in the Northwest you are 
trying to subvert this principle and guar- 
antee preference to your private industry 
Over public use elsewhere. 

The Northwest wants Bonneville to sell its 
Presently available surplus power so that it 
can climb out of the red and avoid an in- 
Crease in the low rates which Northwest 
Customers now pay. This is understandable 
and I might endorse the idea were it not for 
the fact that California, including the agen- 
cies which need power for project pumping, 
is asked to serve as a bridesmaid with no 
chance of ever becoming the permanent 
bride of Bonneville. Certainly if California 
is asked to contribute to support of North- 
West power it should receive some assurance 
that a marriage is intended which will last 
beyond the honeymoon. 

Now who is the greedy one? Is it the In- 
dian giver” or the area which is asked to 
accept the gift and ignore the strings 
attached? 

Yours sincerely, 
CHARLES S. GUBSER, 
Member of Congress. 


The Kennedy Crash 


— — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5,1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, last 
Week was a warning to the New Fron- 
tiersmen that they do not have the con- 
fidence of the people of the country. 
Donald I. Rogers, in Sunday’s New York 
Herald Tribune tells us about the Ken- 
nedy crash: 

Tue "KENNEDY Creasn'’—FRicntTenen 16 

MILLION Versus “SUPERMAN” 
(By Donald I. Rogers) 

For months to come the technicians who 
Keep the graphs and the statisticians and 
analysts who work with the chart makers 
Will be discussing the causes and effects 
Of last week's stock market when prices 
Plunged under the most severe selling pres- 
Sures since that indelibly remembered Black 

y in the last week of October 1929. 
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There is no question about what it will 
be called; on most charts it will be desig- 
nated as the “Kennedy crash.” 

Although the theories about the break 
in stock prices are legion, and the Presi- 
dent’s attitude toward business is only one 
of the factors believed to have contributed 
to the break, history will affix Mr. Kennedy's 
name to the deep crevasses in the chart lines 
with, perhaps, the same degree of justice 
exercised in 1933 when the economic slump 
was called the Hoover depression. 

Despite the ready defenses raised in Mr. 
Kennedy's behalf by members of the admin- 
istration and by Washington correspondents, 
he must share a major portion of the blame, 
for some part of the price of every issue of 
stock is made up of emotionalism—enthu- 
siasm or lack of enthusiasm; confidence in 
the economy or doubt about it; hope and 
assurance or fear, 8 

It was not so much that President Ken- 
nedy has spoken harsh words about business 
and businessmen. It was a growing fear 
among investors large and small that, under 
President Kennedy, America’s unique free 
enterprise system is in jeopardy, for an in- 
creasing number of Americans is becoming 
convinced that the President and his closest 
officials and advisers do not understand that 
system. 

Holding himself superior to natural mar- 
ket forces, the President has tried to impose 
his will on the economy. Believing himself 
more competent than the combined brains 
of business, he has sought—and is still seek- 
ing—dictatorlal powers over the business 
structure, 

Thus, he was judged last Monday and 
Tuesday by the investors of America, the 16 
million unrepresented, forgotten members of 
the free society, and as a result, his name 
will be used to identify the crash to future 
students and analysts, 

In truth, businessmen fear the adminis- 
tration. Statements by Walter Heller, chair- 
man of the President's Council of Economic 
Advisers, frighten them when he asks for 
deeper Federal indebtedness, wider imbal- 
nance in the budget, greater deficit spending. 
Writings by Arthur Schlesinger which de- 
plore private ownership of business in some 
segments of the economy also frighten busi- 
neesmen. 

Most businessmen and investors saw fear- 
some significance in the fact that the Prest- 
dent, after so violently intervening in the 
steel price case, had nothing at all to say 
when George Meany of the AFL-CIO an- 
nounced he would fight for a 36-hour work- 
week throughout the industrial economy. 

In addition: the President told the U.S, 
Chamber of Commerce he would cheapen 
the money market; he and brother Robert 
Kennedy have stepped up the use of anti- 
trust laws and Federal grand juries to keep 
businesses in line with administration 
policy; Mr. Kennedy has urged federaliza- 
tion of the unemployment compensation 
laws; he is plumping for a law requiring pre- 
notification of corporate mergers; he is 
urging that the Federal Trade Commission 
be given power to bypass the courts on 
cease-and-desist orders. 

These things the President and members 
of the administration must realize if they 
are sincere in their concern over fhe market's 
performance. They must realize that it was 
words and deeds in the White House that 
shook confidence in the stock market be- 
cause investors had begun to suspect that 
business would not profit as much as it 
might otherwise have done in a more friendly 
climate. 

This was true not alone of American in- 
vestors, but of foreign investors, as well, who 
had invested in “Street names,” and on Mon- 
day participated strongly in selling out. 
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It is true that stock prices had inched 
too high on many fronts and that a correc- 
tion was believed to be overdue—another 
psychological factor. 

It is also true that many amateurs were 
unwisely buying into the market just be- 
cause it was rising, and not buying care- 
fully selected stocks. 

It is true, as well, that the Kennedy Crash 
followed by a bit over 6 months one of the 
peak buying sprees, which meant that a 
large number of stockholders had held their 
securities for 6 months and could sell for 
capital gains rather than for personal in- 
come. This might have inspired some selling. 

Nevertheless, It is the Kennedy Crash, and 
as such it will be known. If it has served 
to alert the President and some members of 
the administration to the responsibility they 
have to the business world, to the investors 
and to the American economy, it was a 
healthy purgative which can but leave the 
Nation stronger for it. 


What Is the Farm Problem? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the May 3, 1962, 
issue of the Cumberland News, Cumber- 
land, Md., bears testimony that the farm 
problem we hear so much about is not 
all down on the farm: 

THE FARMER Isn't THE FARM PROBLEM 

Hanky-panky with acreage allotments 
turns up increasingly in the publicized 
scandals related to the farm program. The 
Billy Sol Estes case in Texas is simply more 
inclusive. 

Allotments originally issued to farmers 
long since departed from the land fall in- 
creasingly into the hands of city slickers 
who use them as negotiable instruments or 
for the purpose of collecting Federal pay- 
ments on acrenges they never had any in- 
tention of cultivating anyway. 

This dee vested interest in agricul- 
tural subsidies on the part of persons other 
than farmers raises a question concerning 
the farm problem's long visualized ultimate 
solution. The problem had a political origin 
when farmers were far more numerous than 
they are now, and accordingly exercised more 
influence at the polls, 

It ls sometimes thought that the problem 
will disappear when the diminishing num- 
ber of farmers makes their vote a waning 
political factor. But what is to be said of 
the growing number of persons other than 
farmers who have now acquired a financial 
interest in the perpetuation of the farm 
subsidies? 

A conspicuous example is the vast ware- 
housing industry that has grown up around 
the farm problem and now handles the vari- 
ous federally owned surpluses at an esti- 
mated cost to the taxpayers of more than a 
million dollars a day. Any cutback in the 
farm program that reduced the warehousing 
fees to any great extent would result pre- 
dictably in anguished howls from the affected 
beneficiaries. This would be the case re- 
gardless of how the farmers themselves re- 
acted, 

Similarly, city-dwelling weekend farmers 
have PE S a direct financial interest in 
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the perpetuation of soll bank payments and 
other rewards for from doing any 
work. Thus it’s no longer fully apparent 
that the way to get rid of the farm problem 
is to get rid of the farmer. 


A Latin American Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the text of an 
article “A Latin American Program,” by 
Mr. Fred A. Orleans of San Antonio, Tex. 
Mr. Orleans is a prominent international 
lawyer and an expert on U.S.-Latin 
American relations. His article contains 
some very cogent thoughts and observa- 
tions, and I am glad to commend his 
views to my colleagues. 

The article reads as follows: 

A LATIN AMERICAN PROGRAM 
(By Fred A. Orleans) 

It is both extremely difficult, as well as 
highly unnecessary, to attempt to formulate 
a completely new Latin American program 
since it must be recognized that the Alliance 
for as well as the provisions of the 
Act for International Development of 1961, 
in principle, provide a potentially successful 
formula, 

An indication by Secretary of the Treasury 

Dillon, that $20 billion would be forth- 
coming from the United States, of which $10 
billion would originate from private invest- 
ment sources, and that ultimately the total 
mobilization of capital brought about the 
. Alliance for Progress will reach the figure of 
$100 billion, raised the question as to exactly 
what incentives or guarantees would be 
Offered to encourage private investment 
sources to enter Latin America and make 
investments in the volume desired. A broad- 
ening of the guarantee program was called 
for as well as the imperative necessity of 
the Governments of the countries of Latin 
America providing the proper climate to en- 
courage both domestic and foreign private 
investments. Subsequent developments, 
especially recent expropriations in Brazil, 
have not tended to provide the Investment 
climate which Is absolutely required. 

Other weaknesses in the Alliance for 
Progress include the fact that domestic cap- 
ital is fleeing Latin American countries to 
seek refuge in Switzerland and thus creat- 
ing a vacuum too great for Alliance for 
Progress contributions to fill. The contin- 
uous outflow of domestic capital results in 
ever-deepening and more frequent crises in 
the countries of Latin America and, accord- 
ingly, the bulk of the funds which have been 
provided by the U.S. Government to date, 
have not been put to the productive uses 
envisioned in the Alliance for Progress, but 
have been merely used to shore up the 
breaches in the fiscal and economic systems 
of the Latin American countries, which 
breeches have been created by the outflow 
of domestic capital. 

For many years, I have pointed out that 
the U.S. Government must offer private en- 

- terprise encouragement to enter Latin Amer- 
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ica, including the indispensable need for a 
broadening of the guaranty program through 
which U.S. Government guaranties are avail- 
able for new investments for friendly, under- 
developed countries, covering the risk of in- 
ronvertibility of foreign currency receipts 
into dollars; loss through expropriation or 
confiscation; loss from damage to physical 
assets caused by war. 

Although a U.S. Government-sponsored 
guaranty program has been available for 
many countries of Latin America for many 
years, the apparent unawareness of its 
existence would account for the fact that 
practically no use has been made of this pro- 
gram in the past and not one single U.S. com- 
pany which suffered losses through expro- 
priation in Cuba, was covered by this pro- 
gram. Recent publicity of the Act for Inter- 
national Development of 1961, which deals 
with investment guaranties in section 221, 
222, 223, and 224, has resulted in many U.S. 
investors taking advantage of the provisions 
of this guaranty program, and approximate- 
ly $800 million of U.S. investments abroad 
are now covered by guaranties. Applications 
for guaranties are alleged to be in excess of 
$2 billion at present. Insofar as the law 
provides that the total face amount of the 

ties issued and outstanding at any 
one time, shall not exceed $1 billion, it can 
be easily determined that the maximum 
coverage provided by the law will soon be 
reached. It must be taken into considera- 
tion that this guaranty program is not only 
for Latin America, but is on a worldwide 
basis. This program must be expanded so 
that protential investments into Latin Amer- 
ica can be amply covered by suitable guar- 
anties. It also has to be modified to include 
Mexico and other Latin American countries 
which are not covered by the present guar- 
anty program. 

The Act for International Development of 
1961 indicates that it is the policy of the 
United States to strengthen friendly foreign 
countries by encouraging the development 
of their free economic institutions and pro- 
ductive capabilities and by minimizing or 
eliminating barriers to the flow of private 
investment capital. A thorough appraisal of 
the present situation in Latin America will 
indicate that, for the most part, there are 
not being developed free economic institu- 
tions. Because of the continuous growth 
and expansion of Government investment 
medias, there is neither a minimizing nor 
elimination to the barriers of private Invest- 
ment capital, 

The great Mexican President, Benito 
Juarez, called for the respect of the rights of 
others when he stated that “when a man 
is free and under the law may own property, 
it is natural to respect the rights of others, 
because the ownership of property compels 
you to protect the property of others." This 
is as true today as it was 100 years ago 
when set forth by Benito Juarez. Too little 
emphasis is given in our Latin American 
programs to the respect of private property. 
A step in the right direction has been pro- 
vided by Senator GEORGE SmMaTHERS under 
section 224 of the “Act for International De- 
velopment of 1961," under the caption 
“Housing Projects in Latin American Coun- 
tries,” which provides that in order to stim- 
ulate private homeownership and assist in 
the development of stable economies, that 
there shall be established self-liquidating 
pilot housing projects designed to provide 
experience in rapidly developing countries by 
participating with such countries in guaran- 
teeing private U.S. capital for investment 
in Latin American countries In private hous- 
ing projects. 

Unfortunately, the face amount of guar- 
anties allowed under this section of the act 
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for international development only provides 
that guaranties outstanding at any one time 
shall not exceed $10 million. This amount 
is insignificant when taking into considera- 
tion that the housing needs in Mexico alone 
indicates a shortage of well over 3 million 
homes for the low-income groups and that 
2 out of 3 Latin American homes are below 
the minimum requirements for human 
habitation. It has often been said that the 
staunchest defender of private property and 
the many who can always be depended upon 
to oppose communism, is the man who owns 
his own home, He who is most susceptible 
to Communist propaganda is the man who 
cannot provide proper shelter for his family. 
This matter of housing for Latin America 
must be given No. 1 priority to remove both 
a source of fermentation for the Commu- 
nists, as well as a gross effront to human 
decency. 

A careful study of Latin America will in- 
dicate that the Latin Americans possess the 
skills and have available the materials to 
provide adequate housing for all of the 
peoples of the Americas. What is lacking is 
the know-how of methods for financing, the 
know-how for modern mass production of 
homes and adequate equipment which will 
enable them to construct all the homes 
needed. This is a program which can be 
fully prepared and developed and established 
promptly. It should be taken into consid- 
eration that this program would not only 
provide badly needed homes for the people 
of Latin America, but in addition, would 
act as a definite force in stabilizing the 
economies of the Latin American countries 
through providing employment for those 
who construct the homes as well as develop 
many related industries covering everything 
which goes into the construction of the 
homes as well as sound financial institutions 
which are related to the home building 
industry. 


The Act for International Development of 
1961 under chapter I, section 102, “Statement 
of Policy,” states that “the Congress de- 
clares it to be a primary necessity, oppor- 
tunity and responsibility of the United 
States, and consistent with its traditions and 
ideals, to renew the spirit which lay behind 
these past efforts, and to help make a his- 
toric demonstration that economic growth 
and political democracy can go hand in hand 
to the end that an enlarged community of 
free, stable, and self-reliant countries can 
reduce world tensions and insecurity.” 

Unfortunately, most Latin American coun- 
tries deprive their citizens of freedom of 
electing their governments. This is actually 
a key to the situation. To get the people 
of the countries of the Americas on the 
side of the United States, it is necessary 
that our country let it be known that we 
are concerned with the peoples“ rights to 
elect their own governments. Governments 
are the will of the people and this is the 
real doctrine of freedom that the United 
States sponsors, but infrequently mentions. 
We must strive for economic properity in 
the Americas plus the right of the people 
to direct their destiny. Any funds provided 
on a government-to-government basis under 
the “Alliance for Progress“ must be pro- 
vided under the guarantee that these funds 
will not be misused, but used for the pur- 
poses designated. Latin America should be 
considered as an isolated area and not as 4 
part of a worldwide picture, After isolating 
the area, then isolate the countries of Latin 
America and study each country separately. 
concentrating on the nations which create 
the best “climate.” The others will come in 
line. Ignore the dissenters. The key to the 
problem of the Americas is as much politi- 
cal as economic, 


Senator Henry Fountain Ashurst 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL HAYDEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Senator Henry Fountain 
Ashurst,” written by William R. 
Mathews, editor of the Arizona Daily 
Star, and published in the June 3, 1962, 
edition of that newspaper. It recounts 
certain incidents coming within the 
knowledge of Mr. Mathews. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SENATOR HENRY Fountain. ASHURST 
(By William R. Mathews) 

The death of Henry Fountain Ashurst, who 
was one of Arizona's first two Senators sent 
to Washington at statehood in 1912, brings 
back some delightful personal memories. 

Ashurst remained in the U.S, Senate until 
1941, when he leit as a result of having been 
defeated in 1940 by the now former Senator 
and Governor, Ernest W. McFarland. 

In the election of 1934, he was opposed 
by Sidney P. Osborn, who later became Goy- 
ernor, and a good one. Since I did not know 
Senator Ashurst and did know Sid Osborn, 
I was supporting Sid. As the campaign got 
under way, Senator Ashurst came to Tucson 
and was the chief speaker at one of the old- 
time rallies In the shell at Armory Park, 
across from the library. 

He drew a good crowd. I thought I would 
drop by and listen for a little while. He was 
such a delightful talker that I stayed to the 
end. He got of an exceptionally good sally 
at Sid Osborn. Sid had been charging the 
Senator with being on the public payroll 25 
years, and pleading that it was time to dis- 
miss him. 


“Sidney Osborn is not telling the truth,” 
the Senator remarked with feigned indigna- 
tion, “when he says I have been on the pub- 
lie payroll for 25 years. My good friends, I 
insist on telling the truth. I have been on 
the public payroll for 36 years. It began 
when, as a lad of 18, I was made turnkey in 
the county jail at Plagstaff.” 

The crowd roared its approval, and the 
Senator got in a dig to the effect that “the 
Osborns ate the last people in the State to 
talk about anyone being on the public pay- 
roll.” The crowd again roared its approval. 

As usunal, the Senator never ate dinner 
until after he had made a public address. 
Ben McKinney, former U.S. marshal, invited 
him to his home for the postspeech dinner, 
and he also invited me. 

The Senator was the only one who ate. 
He sat at one end of the large table, while 
his many-sdmirers, male and female, gath- 
ered round to ask him questions. One vet- 
eran woman campaigner asked him: 

“Senator, when you cast your yote in the 
Senate, do you have in mind the welfare of 
= SOMERS or just your own political wel- 

are ” 
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Instantly, he replied, “Why, my dear 
Madam, when I cast my vote in the Senate 
I have in mind only my own personal politi- 
cal welfare, because if I didn't, I would not 
be able to keep my seat_in the Senate and 
look after the welfare of the country.” 

The group was carried away with laughter. 

As an experienced Senator, he knew the 
many ways in which legislation can be de- 
feated. Because he was chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, the bill to enlarge the 
Supreme Court came to him for action. 
Much to the disgust of President Roosevelt, 
Ashurst held hearings, which is a good way 
to delay legislation, and frequently to beat 
it. 

In recounting the story of these hearings 
to mo years later, he told about selecting 
many of the experts called to testify. 

“Ir we found out that he had written a 
book whose contents might be used to con- 
tradict what he said on the stand, we al- 
ways called such a man to testify. After 
he had given his testimony at length, we 
would confront him with excerpts from his 
book or books, which contradicted what he 
had just said. 

“Never write a book,” Ashurst cautioned, 
“If you are going to engage in politics." 

All the while the Senator was holding the 
hearings, President Roosevelt was calling 
upon him to bring them to an end. 

“How could I,” Ashurst explained, “deny 
the right to appear, of those many experts 
who had either asked to testify, or had been 
called upon by the committee to testify?” 

He said that with a twinkle in his eye. 

One of his favorite sayings in the midst 
of a campaign was “It only takes one vote 
to win, and I think I'll get that one vote.“ 

That possibly caused his undoing. When 
Ernest McFarland announced that he was 
going to run against Henry Ashurst in the 
primary election of 1940, I thought McFar- 
land was nuts. 

Mac got out and campaigned. Senator 
Ashurst stayed in Washington. Much to 
nearly everyone’s surprise, Mac won. If 
Henry Ashurst had come to Arizona long 
enough to make just three or four of his 
wonderful campaign talks, I believe he 
would have won. 

These anecdotes which I have told from 
personal experience with the Senator are 
only a few of the many he must have related 
to his legion of friends. His name always 
will bring smiles to those of us who knew 
him. He was a wonderful conversationalist. 
I never heard him say a mean word about 
anyone; but he could rap significantly with 
8 velvet hammer. 


M.D. Assails AMA on Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 16, 1962 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I am 
happy to include a letter which was 
addressed to the editor of the Staten 
Island Advance by Dr. Nathan Masor of 


New York City, a well-known physician 
whose writings on various medical sub- 
a have been widely published and 
read. 

I have known Dr. Masor personally 
for many years and have always had 
the highest regard for him. This opin- 
jon is even more enhanced by this ac- 
tion of Dr. Masor in speaking out 
against the activities of the AMA against 
the King-Anderson bill: 

M.D. Assarts AMA on BILL 


If the lay public is confused with regard 
to the antics of the spokesmen for the medi- 
cal societies on the local to national level, 
I must confess that many physiclans, in- 
cluding myself, are also puzzled. I refer to 
the all-out campaign to defeat the pro- 
posed King-Anderson bill now before a 
House committee which deals with financing 
of health care for the aged through social 
security. 

It is aggravating to hear of physicians In 
certain States openly declaring hostility in 
this bill by announcing intent of disobedi- 
ence to legally constituted authority in the 
event that this statute, which they oppose, 
should be passed by Congress. 

Equally disheartening is the attempt on 
the part of organized medicine to steam- 
roll public opinion through erroneous state- 
ments released by its spokesmen to the ef- 
fect that the majority of physicians are 
opposed to this bill. 

I know of no published public opinion poll 
among physicians on this subject at this 
time, I, therefore, with the er- 
roneous statement of Dr, John Beck in The 
Advance that American medicine is opposed 
to the provisions of the King-Anderson bill. 

One must learn to distinguish between of- 
ficial opinion of the American Medical As- 
sociation and the private majority opinion 
of its members. 

I believe that the energetic attempts be- 
ing exerted by medical societies on the local. 
State and national levels to defeat the bill 
only serve to further lessen the image of the 
physician in the public eye, 

How strange it Is that the AMA should 
voice its objection to governmental spending 
only when it applies to matters of health, 
but yet remains silent at other numerous 
and challenging mechanisms of spending of 
public moneys. 

Its bold, inexcusable efforts to charge Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Ribicoff with criminal conduct in connection 
with his support of the King-Anderson bill 
will only serve to reveal the desperation of 
the AMA's position, 

It should be conceded that the American 
Medical Association performs innumerable 
yaluable services to safeguard the health 
of the Nation, 

However, I believe that when its activities 
depart from this broad service and enter the 
field of politics where its motivation becomes 
suspect, that it treads on dangerous ground. 
It is my feeling that as long as Congress docs 
not engage in the practice of medicine, the 
medical profession should not enter into the 
field of politics. 

It is obvious that the King-Anderson bill. 
if passed, would monetarily affect all popu- 
lation groups, not only physicians. 

It is hence surprising that other profes- 
sional groups such as teachers, lawyers, en- 
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gineers, etc., have not taken a similar biased 
attitude as have the medical societies, 

One must, therefore, conclude that there 
must be a more subtle motivating factor to 
AMA's position than the objections that they 
volce publicly. 

The sad political history of the AMA in op- 
posing social legislation such as Workmen's 
Compensation, prepaid insurance plans and 
hospitalization, did not prevent passage of 
enabling legislation. Its wisdom was after- 
ward recognized by the medical profession. 
With regard to the King-Anderson bill, it 
would be folly for the AMA to spit against 
the wind once again. 

As a citizen, I, for one have neither formed 
an opinion for or against this bill. I am 
content to leave its merit in the hands of 
specialists in government. What I am op- 
posed to is unjustified pressure through 
clouding the real issues and distorting the 
facts by a group that should not participate 
in any process of lawmaking. What I do 
favor is a display of confidence in the integ- 
rity and good judgment of our elected rep- 
resentatives to enact legislation that will 
benefit the Nation as a whole, rather than 
anyone particular segment. 

It is yet not too late for the medical fra- 
ternity to reassess its official attitudes on 
medical care for the aged, and to concen- 
trate on the real purposes of its calling. In 
this way it may restore the damaged dignity 
of the profession. 

NATHAN Masor, M.D. 

West BRIGHTON, 


Texas Bar Journal Tells of Career of 
Distinguished Chief Justice John E. 
Hickman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
former Chief Justice John Edward Hick- 
man, of Texas, who died on April 26, 
1962, served with distinction for 34 years 
on the appellate bench of Texas. His 
death is a severe loss to the profession 
and the State he served so well. Some- 
thing of the life and legal and judicial 
achievements of Chief Justice Hickman 
are described in the Texas Bar Journal, 
the official publication of the State bar of 
Texas, on May 22, 1962. 

While Judge Hickman was famed 
among lawyers and judges of the coun- 
try of his legal and juristic attainments, 
all Texas knows him as a man who 
elevated the status of the Texas judiciary 
during his years of service. 

Due to his leadership and influence, 
the salaries of Texas judges were raised 
to a level to attract able attorneys to 
the bench, and a judicial retirement sys- 
tem was adopted in Texas. But more 
than for his ability, Justice Hickman will 
be remembered in Texas for his great 
honesty and his unimpeachable integ- 
rity of mind and deed. He raised the 
level and status of the judiciary of Texas 
more than any other man of our times. 

Chief Justice Hickman had served as 
chairman of the Conference of Chief 
Justices of all the State courts and thus 
held a nationwide office. 


It was my privilege to serve as a mem- 
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ber of the Texas State Board of Law 
Examiners from 1947 to 1951. 
pointment was made by the Supreme 
Court of Texas while Judge Hickman 
was chief justice. To serve under him 
was to learn to appreciate his dedica- 
tion to justice and fairness. He had 
that dedication to an uncommon de- 
gree, even among those who give their 
lives to those causes. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle entitled “John E. Hickman,” from 
the May 1962 Texas Bar Journal, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Pormer Cuter Justice Des: Joun E. 
HICKMAN 


Famed for his unparalleled 34 years on the 
appellate bench of Texas, Judge John Edward 
Hickman died in an Austin hospital, April 
26, 1962. 

He seryed continuously for 34 years on the 
appellate bench, the last 12 of them as chief 
justice of the Supreme Court of Texas. 

A native of Liberty Hill, Judge Hickman 
graduated with honors from the University 
of Texas Law School in 1910. He was then 
appointed quizmaster for the 1910-11 
session, 

CIVIL APPEALS BENCH 


After spending 15 years in private practice 
in Breckenridge, Stephenville, and Dublin, in 
1926 he was elected associate justice of the 
Eastland Court of Civil Appeals. Thirteen 
months later he was promoted to chief jus- 
tice of that court, 

In 1935 the supreme court appointed him 
as a judge on the commission of appeals, sec- 
tion A, a position he held until 1945, when 
by constitutional amendment the supreme 
court became a court of nine judges. He 
was nutomatically elevated to an associate 
justice. 

NAMED CHIEF JUSTICE 


At the death of Chief Justice James P. 
Alexander in 1948, Governor Jester appointed 
Judge Hickman as chief justice of the su- 
preme court. Until his retirement in 1960, 
Judge Hickman remained at the head of the 
Texas high court. 

Speaking at the retirement ceremony, 
Chief Justice Robert Calvert said of Judge 
Hickman, “No man who has served on this 
court has been more down-to-earth than 
Judge Hickman, His manner is plain, simple 
and direct. Still the aura of greatness un- 
mistakably surrounds him.” 


INDUCTION CEREMONIES 


Of special interest to new lawyers ts the 
formal induction ceremony held at a special 
session In open court. It was Judge Hick- 
man who inaugurated this practice. 

An avid supporter of the advancement of 
education, the judge was a trustee of 
Southern Methodist University and South- 
western Legal Foundation. 

He also taught a men's Sunday school 
class for many years at the University 
Methodist Church in Austin. The attendance 
was so large, however, that the class had 
to be held at a nearby theater rather than 
at the church, 

Judge Hickman held an honorary LL.D. 
degree from Southwestern University and 
was an honorary member of Order of the 
Colf and Phi Alpha Delta. He was elected 
to Who's Who in 1947. 


NATIONAL CHAIRMAN 

During 1952-53 he was elected chairman 
of the Conference of Chief Justices, which is 
composed of chief Justices from each of the 
States of the United States. 

Judge Hickman is survived by his wife, 


and one sister, Mrs. Lina Owen, both of 
Austin. 


The ap- 
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Wilderness and the Outdoor Recreation 
Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, during 
recent weeks it has been my privilege to 
introduce into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the “Summary of Major Findings and 
Recommendations” of a report on wild- 
erness prepared for the Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Resources Review Commission. 

This I have done in a series of in- 
stallments, in the six parts in which the 
summary appeared as published, intro- 
ducing the series with a comment of my 
own entitled A Report on Wilderness,” 
in the Record for May 1, 1962. 

The six parts of the report summary— 
entitled “1. What Is Wilderness?” 2. 
Wilderness Resources,” “3. Potential Al- 
ternative Uses for Wilderness Resources,” 
“4, Wilderness Values,“ 5. Future Sup- 
ply of Wilderness Resources,” and 6. 
Problems in Administration of Wilder- 
ness Resources’—appeared in the Rec- 
orp for May 2, 3, 7, 8, 3l,and June 4, 
respectively. 

The report thus summarized is a 352- 
page volume entitled “Wilderness and 
Recreation—-A Report on Resources, 
Values, and Problems: Report to the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission by the Wildland Research 
Center, University of California.” It 
was prepared by the Wildland Research 
Center's Wilderness Project Director 
James P. Gilligan and his colleagues, 
was used by the Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission in the prep- 
aration of the report and the recom- 
mendations for which the Commission 
was established, and then was published 
by the Government Printing Office, on 
April 16, 1962. 

The Outdoor Recreation Commission, 
it should be noted, while making impor- 
tant use of this wilderness report 
and basing its own report and recom- 
mendations in part on the wilderness 
report’s findings and recommendations, 
did not adopt all the wilderness report's 
recommendations nor its definitions and 
nomenclature. 

LEGISLATION RECOMMENDED 


In view of the fact that the Wilderness 
Act, which was passed by the Senate 
last September—by a vote of 78 to 8— 
and repeatedly commended by the Presi- 
dent, is now pending before the House, 
it may be emphasized that both the wil- 
derness report and the final full report 
of the Outdoor Recreation Commission 
did recommend wilderness legislation, 

It Is difficult— 


says the wilderness report's final sen- 
tence— 


to avoid the conclusion that new legislation 
specifically directed at and with clear man- 
dates toward preserving wilderness units in 
both the national forests and in the National 
Park System will be necessary if wilderness 
areas are to be maintained. 


The report’s recommendations empha- 
size the need for “congressional legisla- 
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tion which specifically authorizes estab- 
lishment of wilderness areas within Fed- 
eral agency jurisdictions, and manage- 
ment activities to perpetuate wilderness 
conditions.” 

In the ninth of its 29 specific recom- 
mendations the Outdoor Recreation 
Commission itself said that Congress 
should enact legislation to provide for 
the establishment and preservation of 
wilderness areas. 

NOMENCLATURE 

The Commission did not follow the 
wilderness report in its nomenclature nor 
in all of its particulars. 

The report, for example, dealt only 
with what it called “wilderness tracts,” 
all of which were by definition more than 
100,000 acres in size. 

The Commission in its report and rec- 
ommendations used no size limitation 
and chose to use the terms “primitive 
area,” and “wilderness area.” 

The Commission defined a “primitive” 
area in brief as “one with natural, wild, 
and undeveloped characteristics” and a 
“wilderness area” as “a primitive area 
designated and managed to preserve 
these characteristics.” 

COMMISSION'S WILDERNESS COMMENTS 
REPORTED 


The Commission's findings and recom- 
mendations were published on January 
31, 1962, in the 246-page volume entitled 
“Outdoor Recreation for America: A Re- 
port to the President and to the Congress 
by the Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission,” 

As a member of the Commission and 
as a sponsor of wilderness legislation I 
am indeed happy to have had a part in 
recommendations that give urgency to 
passage of the Wilderness Act. 

Mr. Speaker, the various aspects of the 
wilderness findings and recommenda- 
tions of our report entitled “Outdoor 
Recreation for America“ were presented 
in the winter-spring 1962 issue of “The 
Living Wilderness.” Because of the rep- 
ortorial nature of this presentation and 
the importance and timeliness of our 
concern with wilderness, I am happy to 
introduce this article in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp. It is entitled “Outdoor 
Recreation Review” and is as follows: 

OUTDOOR RECREATION REVIEW 

“Congress should enact legislation to pro- 
vide for the establishment and preservation 
of wilderness areas,“ said the Outdoor Rec- 
reation Resources Review Commission in its 
report submitted to President John F. Ken- 
nedy on January 31, 1963. The Commis- 
slon's report was n 246-page printed, u- 
Strated volume entitled “Outdoor Recrea- 
tion for America.” Its recommendation 
Tegarding wilderness—No. 8 of 29 specific 
recommendations—-was noted with special 
significance because opponents of wilderness 
legislation had been echoing the theme. 
Wait for the Outdoor Recreation Review. 

Under the chairmanship of Laurance 8. 
Rockefeller, chairman of the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund of New York, the Commis- 
sion making the report comprised Senators 
Curnton P. Anprrson, of New Mexico, 
Henry Dworsnak, of Idaho, Hexey M. JACK- 
Son, of Washington, and Jack R. MILLER, 
of Iowa; Representatives Jonn KYL, of 
Towa, Grace Prosr, of Idaho, RALPH J. 
Rivers, of Alaska, and Jomn P. SAYLOR, of 
Pennsylvania; and six citizens, in addition 
to the chairman, sppointed by the Presi- 
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dent—Samuel T. Dana, dean emeritus of the 
School of Natural Resources, University of 
Michigan; Mrs. Marian S. Dryfoos, director 
of special activities of the New York Times; 
Bernard L. Orell, yice president of the Weyer- 
hauser Co.; Joseph W. Penfold, conservation 
director of the Izaak Walton League of 
America; M. Frederik Smith, vice president 
of the Prudential Insurance Co. of America; 
and Chester S. Wilson, former Minnesota 
State Commissioner of Conservation. Carl 
O. Gustafson served the Commission as spe- 
cial assistant to the Chairman. 

Mrs. Drytoos succeeded Mrs. Katherine Lee 
Jackson, a director of the American Forestry 
Association who served on the Commission 
from its inception until her death in Octo- 
ber 1961. 

At its Inception the Commission also in- 
cluded Senators Frank A. Barrett, of Wyo- 
ming and Arthur V. Watkins, of Utah, who 
served until January 1959, and Senator Rich- 
ard L. Neuberger, who served until his death 
in March 1960. Senator Thomas Martin, of 
Iowa, served from February 1959 until Janu- 
ary 1961. 

Also included at the Commission's incep- 
tion were Representatives Jonn J. RHODES, 
of Arizona, who served until February 1959, 
and AL ULLMAN, of Oregon, who served until 
April 1961. Representative HanOoοt R. CoL- 
LR, of Illinois served from February 1959 
until March 1960. 

The Commission's staff was led by Francis 
Sargent, executive director, 

A special wilderness study—one of 27 
studies yet to be published—was conducted 
by Wilderness Project Director James P. Gil- 
ligan, of the University of California Wild- 
land Research Center at Berkeley. 


25 individuals representative of mining, tim- 
ber, grazing, business, and labor interests, 
as well as recreation and conservation groups. 
Among its members was Harvey Broome of 
Knoxville, Tenn., president of the Wild- 
erness Society. 

Following an introduction with a summary 
of recommendations, the Commission's re- 
port comprised “Part I—The Facts,” “Part 
II- Recommendations,“ and “Appendixes.” 

Discussing in part I the supply of recrea- 
tion resources, the Commission saw in wil- 
derness one of the most difficult problems of 
supply.” r 

Defining a “primitive” area as “one with 
natural, wild, and undeveloped characteris- 
tics” and a “wilderness area” as “a primitive 
area designated and managed to preserve 
these characteristics,” the Commission re- 
ported that “there is now a considerable 
acreage in primitive areas, most of which is 
in wilderness areas.” 

The Commission, said a spokesman for the 
Wilderness Society, has thus used the term 
“primitive” in much the sense that the word 
“primeval” is often used. The Commission, 
he pointed out, Is not referring to the na- 
tional forest areas now clasalfied as “primi- 
tive.” In fact, he sald, these national forest 
primitive areas would be called “wilderness 
areas” in the Commission's terminology. 

The Commission’s part I discussion of 
“primitive areas" is as follows: 

“Primitive areas present one of the most 
dificult problems of supply. They must 
often be large, and they must not be over- 
used, or the delicate natural balance and the 
isolation which are their distinctive features 
will be lost. There is now a considerable 
acreage in primitive areas, most of which is 
in wilderness areas. The exact amount de- 
pends on the definition used, and the defini- 
tion la often a point of controversy. Under 
most definitions there would be at least 30 
million acres, Here again the preponderance 
of acreage lies in the West and in Alaska, 

The supply problems of primitive areas 
are particularly difficult because of the lim- 
ited uses for which they are available; and 
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opinions differ as to how restrictive their 
Management must be. There are strong 
pressures to open wilderness areas to certain 
commodity uses and against expanding wll- 
derness classification to new areas, Recre- 
ation seekers themselves may generate de- 
mands for facilities and services that change 
the character of wilderness areas, 

“The most promising means of providing 
an adequate supply of wilderness recreation 
appears to be very restrictive management 
in those areas set aside formally as wilder- 
ness areas, and augmenting these oppor- 
tunities with quasi-wilderness areas. Many 
of the latter are in the East and South, 
which do not have the larger undeveloped 
areas. Even if managed to allow other lim- 
ited uses and more recreation development 
in some parts, they could provide a form of 
wilderness experience that will satisfy a large 
proportion of those who seek It.“ 

In its “Part Il—Recommendations” the 
Commission first proposed a system of class- 
ifying recreation resources," which, it said— 
“should be adopted and applied to ald in the 
management of recreation resources, to en- 
hance the quality of recreation opportun- 
ities, and to facilitate the orderly develop- 
ment of recreation areas.“ 

The proposed system includes six classes, 
as follows: 

Class I: High Density Recreation Areas— 
Areas intensively developed and managed 
for mass use. 

Class II: General Outdoor Recreation 
Areas—Areas subject to substantial deyel- ` 
opment for a wide variety of specific recre- 
ation uses. 

Class III: Natural Environment Areas— 
Various types of areas that are sultable for 
recreation in a natural environment and 
usually in combination with other uses. 

Class IV: Unique Natural Areas—Areas of 
outstanding scenic splendor, natural wonder, 
or scientific importance. 

Class V: Primitive Areas—Undisturbed 
roadless areas, characterized by natural, wild 
conditions, including wilderness areas. 

Class VI: Historic and Cultural Sites 
Sites of major historic or cultural signifi- 
cance, local, regional, or national, 

Particular recommendations by the Com- 
mission followed, class by class, 

Regarding class III la- ds, “natural en- 
vironment areas,“ the Commission said that 
“Federal, State, and local recreation and 
land managing agencies should reexamine 
their holdings to determine the areas sult- 
able for inclusion.” It recommended that 
recreation developments “should be limited 
to basic facilities that are in keeping with 
the natural features of each area.” The re- 

commented further as follows: 

Future developments in class III areas 
should emphasize the natural environment 
and encourage close to nature experiences in 
the out-of-doors. Under this policy, com- 
mercial operations such as resorts, trailer 
parks, marinas, and entertainments would 
be excluded. Where provided, overnight 
facilities would be simple and in keeping 
with the natural environment. Emphasis 
would be placed upon providing accessibility 
through the construction of secondary ronds, 
trail „ and simple campsite facilities, 
which would be widely dispersed to encour- 
age use of the entire area. If overconcen- 
tration of facilities and services can be 
avoided, the problem of crowding can be 
minimized, and the quality of the recreation 
experience enhanced.” 

“Unique Natural Areas (class IV).“ the 
Commission recommended, “should be pre- 
seryed for inspirational, educational, or 
scientific purposes. General activities such 
as swimming, picnicking, motorboating, 
camping, hunting, and fishing should be ex- 
cluded. Food, lodging, automobile service, 
and other facilities should generally be 
located outside the immediate area. 
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“Wherever consistent with the primary ob- 
jective,” the report commented, “adequate 
access should be provided for the enjoyment 
and education of the public.” The report 
added, in a footnote: 

“There are certain resources of this type 
which should be maintained purely for sci- 
entific research purposes. These “natural 
areas” are not available for outdoor recrea- 
tion and are therefore not included in this 
classification system. However, the Commis- 
sion wishes to underscore the importance of 
maintaining such ecological communities 
and to lend its support to their establish- 
ment.” 

Discussing “Class V—Primitive Areas,” the 
Commission report said: 

The essential charactristics of these areas 
are that the natural environment has not 
been disturbed by commercial utilization and 
that they are without mechanized trans- 
portation. Their natural, wild, and unde- 
veloped characteristics distinguish them 
from all other recreation resources included 
in this system of classification. They may 
or may not be of the unique quality char- 
acteristic of class IV area, Size is a limiting 
factor only to the extent that the area must 
be large enough and so located as to give the 
user the feeling that he is enjoying a wilder- 
ness experience—a sense of being so far re- 
moved from the sights and sounds of civiliza- 
tion that he is alone with nature. The size 
will vary with different physical and bio- 
logical conditions and will be determined in 
part by the characteristics of adjacent land. 
Size will also vary in different parts of the 
country. 

“Areas in this class are inspirational, es- 
thetic, scientific, and cultural assets of the 
highest yalue. They, and they alone, satis- 
fy the longing to leave behind for a time all 
contact with civilization. Fortunately, they 
are a resource of which the country still has 
an abundant supply and which it can afford 
to preserve from other uses for the benefit 
of future generations. At the same time, it 
must be recognized that there are some areas 
which meet the physical requirements of 
this class but which for economic and social 
reasons are more valuable for some other 
purpose. 

“Primitive areas,“ the Commission recom- 
mended, “should be carefully selected and 
should be managed for the sole and un- 
equivocal of maintaining their 
primitive characteristics.” 

The report commented further as follows: 

“Once an area has been placed in class V, 
it should be managed so as to preserve the 
primitive condition and the isolation that 
qualified it for inclusion. There should be 
no development of public roads, permanent 
habitations, or recreation facilities of any 
sort. Their avoidance is the keystone of 
management. Mechanized equipment of any 
kind should be allowed in the area only as 
needed to assure protection from fire, in- 
sects, and disease. Any economic use of the 
area, such as grazing of livestock, that may 
exist at the time of its establishment should 
be discontinued as soon as practicable and 
equitable, and no further commercial-utili- 
zation of the resources should allowed.” 

Dealing further with primitive areas in its 
chapter 8 on “Federal Policies and Programs,” 
the Commission endorsed congressional leg- 
islation on wilderness. 

“Congress,” said the Commission, “should 
enact legislation providing for the establish- 
ment and management of certain primitive 
areas (class V) as ‘wilderness areas“ 

Commenting on this recommendation, the 
Commission said: 

“Primitive areas satisfy a deep-seated hu- 
man need occasionally to get far away from 
the works of man. Prompt and effective ac- 
tion to preserve their unique inspirational, 
scientific, and cultural values on an ade- 
quate scale is essential, since once destroyed 
they can never be restored. 
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“Portions of national forests, parks, monu- 
ments, wildlife refuges, game ranges, and the 
unreserved public domain meet the basic 
criteria of primitive areas. The natural en- 
vironment has been undisturbed by com- 
mercial utilization, and they are without 
roads. Some of these areas are managed for 
the purposes of wilderness preservation un- 
der broad statutory authority. Certain class 
V areas of more than 100,000 acres in na- 
tional forests have already been set aside by 
the Secretary of Agriculture as “wilderness 
areas.’ Others between 5,000 and 100,000 
acres have been set aside by the Chief of the 
Forest Service as wild areas. 

“There is widespread feeling, which the 
Commission shares, that the Congress should 
take action to assure the permanent reser- 
vation of these and similar suitable areas 
in national forests, national parks, wildlife 
refuges, and other lands in Federal owner- 
ship. The objective in the management of 
all class V areas, irrespective of size or own- 
ership, is the same—to preserve primitive 
conditions. The purpose of legislation to 
designate outstanding areas in this class in 
Federal ownership as ‘wilderness areas’ is to 
give the increased assurance of attaining 
this objective that action by the Congress 
will provide.” 

Adopting a concept of the pending Wilder- 
ness Act, the Commission “emphasized” that 
“while implementation of the classification 
system may result in some changes in man- 
agement policies and practices, it need not 
result in changes of present jurisdictional 
responsibilities among Federal agencies, 
The agency charged with the administration 
of a unit of land would continue, in accord- 
ance with the governing legislation, to per- 
form whatever management functions are 
appropriate to the various recreation classes 
identified. Thus, when the Forest Service 
classifies a certain portion of a national for- 
est as a unique natural area (class IV), it 
would remain under the control of the For- 
est Service, even though managed according 
to the same standards as a comparable area 
in a national park or monument. 

“This concept,“ the report pointed out, 
“is incorporated in pending legislation which 
provides that wilderness areas will be man- 
aged by different Federal bureaus.” 

In connection with a recommendation re- 
garding attractiveness of water areas for 
outdoor recreation, the Commission endorsed 
the preservation of rivers in a natural con- 
dition. 

“Certain rivers,” the Commission recom- 
mended, “should be preserved in their free- 
flowing condition and natural setting.” 

Commenting on this, the Commission said: 

“In early 1961, the Senate Select Commit- 
tee on National Water Resources recom- 
mended that certain streams be preserved 
in their free-flowing condition because their 
natural scenic, scientific, esthetic, and recre- 
ational values outweigh their value for water 
development and control purposes now and 
in the future’ The Select Committee re- 
port suggests several rivers that meet these 
requirements: the Allagash River in Maine, 
the Current and Eleven Points Rivers in 
Missouri, and the Rogue River in Oregon. 

“In a recent Federal case which arose in 
Wisconsin, the Federal Power Commission 
was upheld in its refusal to grant permis- 
sion for the construction of a power dam 
Specifically because this dam would have 
impaired the beauty of a stream now used 
for recreation. 

“Because of the unique recreation and 
scenic values that certain rivers provide, 
the Commission endorses efforts to preserve 
them in their natural condition. Further 
studies should be made to identify rivers 
or parts thereof that have these values.“ 

In a further footnote comment the Com- 
mission explained, regarding the Federal 
Power Commission's Wisconsin case: 

“The opinion of the court states in part: 
‘We think there was substantial evidence and 
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a rational basis for the Commission's find- 
ing of existing unique recreational value in 
the lower 22-mile stretch of the Namekagon 
River which should be preserved. The 
Commission, in fact, decided that the unique 
recreational features of the river were of 
greater public benefit than the use of the 
river for waterpower development. (Name- 
kagon Hydro Co, v. F.P.C., 216 F. 2d 509.)" 

Commenting on “applied management re- 
search,” the Commission pointed out “a need 
for problem-solving research to establish 
general principles and techniques essential 
for efficient management.” As an example 
of questions to be dealt with thus it in- 
cluded: 

“What are the problems of determining the 
carrying capacity of a high-density (class I) 
area on the one hand and of a primitive 
(class V) area at the other extreme?” 

In a “Résumé of Class Characteristics,” the 
Commission commented as follows on classes 
III. IV, and v: 

“Natural environment areas (class III) are 
usually large compared with class I and 
class II areas, and recreation activities in- 
clude those which are feasible in a natural 
environment with few or no man-made fa- 
cilities. Scattered rather than concentrated 
use is normal. Utilization of resources for 
economic purposes is a common but not es- 
sential feature. 

“Class IV areas are unique with respect to 
scenic splendor, natural wonder, or scientific 
importance. Accessibility is important, but 
recreation activities are strictly limited to 
those which will not result in any lessening 
of the area’s unique value.” 

“Primitive areas (class V) are open only 
to such developments and such uses as will 
not interfere with their undisturbed and 
primitive character. 

“Areas suitable for zoning as either class 
III (natural environment areas) or class v 
(primitive areas) present an especially diffi- 
cult problem,” said the Commission in com- 
menting on choosing between classes. 

“The former classification,” it pointed out, 
“permits wider recreation use and also other 
uses, While the latter preserves truly primi- 
tive conditions.” The comment continued— 

“Class IIT should usually be given the 
preference where the need to make the area 
available for general recreation use or for 
economic utilization of its resources is clearly 
more urgent than the need for its preserva- 
tion in primitive conditions. Where this 
situation does not exist, the class V choice 
should be preferred, since once primitive con- 
ditions have been destroyed their restoration 
is virtually impossible.” 

Notable among the Commission’s proposals 
was its recommendation that “a Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation should be established in 
the Department of the Interior.” 


Business Take Courage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD an ex- 
cellent editorial from the News and 
Courier of Charleston, S.C., of May 31, 
1962. It is entitled “Business Take 
Courage” and has provoked much favor- 
able comment. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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[From the Charleston (S.C.) News and Cour- 
ler, May 31, 1962] 


Business Take COURAGE 


When the stock market plunged in fright, 
the Kennedy administration  irritably 
equealed that it hadn’t ought to. The “eco- 
nomic indicators” are fayorable say the Ken- 
nedyites. Businessmen (the people of ca- 
nine descent that pappy done tole about) are 
Just, out of sheer perversity, scaring them- 
selves. 

Unfortunately, with a socialistic adminis- 
tration in power, a good deal more than 
purely economic factors is involved in the 
state of mind of business. The intentions 
of demagogic politicians have to be taken 
into account. Governmental intervention, 
direct or otherwise, can make meaningless 
the normal functionings of supply and de- 
mand. 

The stock market in its speculative aspects 
is exceptionally sensitive to trends. The 
market, therefore, scarcely could have failed 


to note the significance of the Kennedy ro- 


mance with leftist labor, the open avowal of 
policymaking by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, the administration’s coercion 
of the steel industry, the drive for socialized 
medicine. 

All this, plus repeated demands by the 
President for more power, unquestionably 
spell approaching danger for free enterprise. 
The stock market is reacting accordingly. 

It must be confessed, however, that pusl- 
ness is showing unnecessary timidity. The 
man in the White House Is, after all, a mi- 
nority President. Despite the carefully con- 
trived publicity barrage, unprecedented in 
history, used to project a fayorable image 
of himself and his family, criticism is mount- 
ing on all sides. 

If the American people are given to un- 
derstand they must choose between their 
free enterprise system and a political op- 
portunist of collectivist leanings, the politi- 
clan is lost. 

Business has at its command all the re- 
sources necessary, material and other, to 
counter the Kennedy menace. Instead of 
resorting to escape tactics, such as frantic 
stock selling represents, the business com- 
munity should call the enemy's bluff. 

The one thing the left always has feared 
Is exposure. Financial, commercial and in- 
dustrial interests of this country can do 
themselves and the public vital service by 
giving broadest distribution of the facts 
about the Kennedy program and its results. 

The means are at their disposal. The 
Same newspaper. magazine, radio, and tele- 
vision media used to disseminate the collec- 
tivist gospel can be used just as well as to 
Spread the truth. All that is lacking is the 
will of the business community, 


The Town That Refused To Die 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
word “redevelopment” has different con- 
notations to different people—to some 
favorable, to others unfavorable. The 
individual reaction depends largely upon 
where a person sits and what his relation 
to a particular project may be. In any 
case, I believe that effective redevelop- 
ment is “people working together“ on a 
local, State, and Federal level in mutual 
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cooperation, An example of what this 

cooperation can achieve has been graph- 

ically illustrated in the small town of 

Washington in my district and I com- 

mend to my colleagues an article appear- 

ing in “Connecticut Planning,” the news- 
letter of the Development Commission of 
the State of Connecticut, so appropri- 
ately entitled “The Town That Refused 

To Die,“ which I append herewith, 

The article follows: 

THE Town THAT Rerusep To DiE—Finsr To 
COMPLETE SraTe-AmeD URDAN RENEWAL 
Prosecr 
August 19, 1955, was a bleak day indeed. 

The backlash of Hurricane Diane dealt a 

disastrous blow to the Northeast, especially 

Connecticut. Torrential rains and floods, 

with high winds, raised havoe in the river 

lowlands, indiscriminately Inundating and 
scouring anything and everything in their 
path. 

That next morning even the bright sun 
could not mask the seemingly hopeless sight 
of one of the smaller Connecticut communi- 
ties, Washington (population 2,605). 

But, the town refused to die. The un- 
selfish and many times heroic efforts of its 
people to rebuild and at the same time in- 
sure themselves against a recurrence of this 
tragedy has been told throughout the coun- 
try. The town has received a national award 
from the 1960 competition for the Ward Mel- 
ville Gold Medal for Outstanding Accom- 
plishment in Community Improvement. It 
stands as an example of cooperative par- 
ticipation between leading officials of far- 
sighted judgment and public-spirited and 
unselfishly cooperative citizens, 

This effort, together with Federal and 
State funds under the provisions of the 
flood redevelopment. assistance program, 
were brought to a climax last March 4, when 
the town’s flood redevelopment project was 
completed, Washington now has a brand- 
new business center without having lost any 
of its original charm or the feeling of perma- 
nence that comes with a hundred years and 
more of living. Washington is here fea- 
tured for it holds the distinction of being 
the first to complete a State-alded urban 
renewal project in Connecticut. 

Recreational facilities, including park 
areas and playing fields, have taken shape in 
the old flood plains along the banks of the 
Shepaug River. The river itself is more at- 
tractive now than it had been for 50 years. 
Sewage no longer pollutes its water, and 
plans have been made to preserve its banks 
for public use. 

An architect was hired by the agency to 
design the new buildings but also to conform 
the general appearance of these pro 
bulldings to the general appearance of the 
town, 

An unusual aspect about this rebirth of 
Washington is that the redevelopers were 
all business members of the community who 
had been affected by the flood. They used 
thelr own funds and those of a nonprofit cor- 
poration composed of 36 local contributors 
who made loans interest free. 

Eleven retail establishments were relocat- 
ed and designed with ample offstreet park- 
ing and better facilities. In all, 7 new build- 
ings were constructed to house, in addition 
to the retail uses, 16 separate retail and 
institutional functions. 

An HHFA requirement not allowing a re- 
development agency to retain vacant land 
for future use was resolved by allowing the 
nonprofit corporation to temporarily hold 
approximately 50 percent more space for fu- 
ture expansion and new uses. 

All but one of the original business tenants 
returned to the buildings in the project. 
Four new businesses haye been added. Two 
other buildings were constructed outside the 
project to help local merchants to relocate 
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immediately, thus preventing the loss of 
business to other communities and at the 
same time prohibiting immediate rebuilding 
on the old site. 

The physical layout of the town can now 
meet the demands of future growth. Even’ 
the cultural activities of Washington have 
mushroomed in unprecedented growth. 
With a sound fiscal structure for the town 
government, there is considerable promise 
for future long-range dividends. The town 
is already earning a 6-percent return on its 
investment in the urban renewal project 
from taxes on the new structures erected by 
private individuals. 

The devoted efforts of town officials and 
local citizens, with the leadership of Henry 
Van Sinderen, chairman of the Planning and 
Zoning Commission, and secretary of the 
Redevelopment Authority, have produced 
these results. It would be safe to say, at 
this writing, that Washington is not now 
going to sit back and contemplate its re- 
markable achievements. They realize that 
such a program is a never-ending one. 
Washington's recent history will never allow 
it to stop here, 


The Indians Are Coming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Robert Savage entitled. The Indians 
Are Coming”. This fine article which 
appeared in the Extension Magazine 
describes the remarkable job being done 
by a band of hardy and dedicated Jesuit 
priests at the Holy Rosary Mission on 
the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation in 
western South Dakota. 

These devoted priests under the able 
guidance of Father Lawrence Edwards 
are educating, feeding, boarding and 
generally caring for about 500 young 
Indian members of the famed Oglala 
Sioux Tribe. One cannot fully appre- 
ciate the enormity of the task which 
constantly confronts Father Edwards 
and his colleagues unless he has seen 
the Rosary Mission and the Pine Ridge 
Reservation from which it draws its 
student body. However, Mr. Savage has 
done a particularly good job of captur- 
ing the spirit and sense of mission 
which pervades the Holy Rosary 
Mission. 

Because I have so much admiration 
for the Jesuits at Holy Rosary I am es- 
pecially pleased that Mr. Savage has 
paid high and well-deserved tribute to 
Father Edwards and his colleagues for 
their unswerving devotion to the 
betterment of the people of the Oglala 
Sioux Tribe. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Western historians generally agree that the 
Oglala Sioux could outride, outfight, and 
outmaneuver just about any foe whoever 
met them on the field of battle. They were 
noted for their flerceness, their cunning and 
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their bravery. Military men have credited 
them with being the greatest cavalry the 
world has ever seen. 

To this day their strong, native pride will 
not allow them to admit of ever having been 
defeated. 

But the young Sioux of today are fighting 
a new kind of battle, which is resulting in 
a different kind of Indian uprising. 

It is a battle of the books, and they are 
winning out admirably with the same kind 
of amazing success which astonished the 
early landgrabbers who tried to take away 
their homelands. They are proving that the 
old Sioux fight 18 still there. 

But this time the battle is belng led not 
by chiefs in feathers but by priests and 
nuns in the garb of the clergy. 

For out here on these windswept plains a 
group of hard working, progressive Jesuits 
have found the key that unlocks and opens 
the minds of young and old Sioux alike to 
the wonders of education and the oppor- 
tunities it can bring them. 

This has been no easy achievement. 

It is the result of many, many years of pa- 
tient struggling. It is a success story that 
actually stretches back into the years. 

Shortly after the Sioux were placed on 
this vast, and desolate reservation, the great 
Chief Red Cloud requested the blackrobes, 
as the Jesuits were called, to establish and 
operate a school for the children of his tribe. 

This was the birth of Holy Rosary Mission 
at Pine Ridge, S. Dak. 

The chief's main objective, however, was 
not education as we would interpret it. His 
principal aim was for his children to learn 
to speak, read, and write English in order 
to better deal with the Government. 

But even these bare rudiments of book 
learning have been resisted by most of the 
Sioux for many. many years. It is not dim - 
cult to understand their antipathy. To a 
people who loved the free life of hunting, 
fishing and roaming the wooded hills and 
open prairies, just the thought of sitting 
hours a day in a stuffy classroom seemed to 
be the worst kind of injustice. This atti- 
tude has been so strong that even as late 
as the 1920's and the early 1930's Lakota, 
their native language, was heard more fre- 
quently than English. ` 

Over the long years, however, at the con- 
tinuous and insistent prodding of many great 
Jesuit educators, this resistance has been 
cracking. 

And in very recent years this crack has 
been greatly widened through the new ideas 
and enlightened methods of the Jesuits who 
now direct Holy Rosary Mission. 


AMAZING ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


What they are accomplishing Is astonish- 
ing educators—and other missions— 
throughout the Nation. 

Why are they so amazed? Simply because 
people who have worked among the Indians 
know that it is not at all common for In- 
dians to take to education—even today—as 
do the Sioux who attend Holy Rosary Mis- 
sion. 

In a recent magazine article Senator Rich- 
ard Neuberger, of Oregon, noted that in 13 
years only one Klamath Indlan had grad- 
uated from high school. 

In 1961 23 Sioux graduated from Holy 
Rosary High School. In 1960 it was 16, and 
the year before that 18. 

a ee ee eee 
act: 

Ot those students who graduate from high 
school at Holy Rosary, twice as many go on 
to college, or other higher learning, as the 
average of all high schools in America. This 
is including the high schools in your town 
and mine. 

As if this were not enough of an achieve- 
ment, most of those who do go on to col- 
lege are going on scholarships they have 
earned—from some of the finest schools in 
the Nation. 


~ 
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Many of those now in a university are 
honor students. They are becoming nurses, 
teachers, lawyers, engineers, and some are 
taking up religious vocations. 

“All they need is a chance,“ says Father 
Lawrence Edwards, superior, “and we are 
desperately trying to give it to them. 

“These lovable little Sioux children have 
am amazing curiosity about the world around 
them. ‘They have bright, eager minds and 
latent abilities that are remarkable. Like 
children anywhere they need guidance, 
training and discipline, but they make 
wonderful students.” 

In spite of the truth of what the good 
Father says, anyone who has spent much 
time among any Indians, and perhaps espe- 
clally among the Sioux, realizes he is being 
overly modest about the attainments of Holy 
Rosary Mission. 

After all, there are hundreds, if not thou- 
sands of mission schools throughout Indian 
America, and some of these are among other 
Sioux tribes, yet not one can equal this tre- 
mendous record of Holy Rosary Mission at 
Pine Ridge, S. Dak. 

Even though among the Fathers and nuns 
at Holy Rosary this is coming to be the ex- 
pected, rather than the unexpected accom- 
plishment, it is an educational achievement 
that is strikingly new and unheard of. 

No wonder other schools and other mis- 
sions are beginning to wonder how in the 
world it is being done. 

And if you were to visit this mission— 
with its poverty, its old building, its condi- 
tions, its poor, tired facilities—your wonder- 
ment would increase to stark amazement. 

The buildings you would see are the kind 
of school buildings that all across the coun- 
try are being torn down or abandoned for 
modern, bright new classrooms. 

Many of the buildings at Holy Rosary were 
built in the days of Red Cloud, Sitting Bull, 
Crazy Horse—back in 1888. Their equipment 
is largely what has been sent to them by 
other schools who thought it was worn out, 

At Holy Rosary there are no frills, none 
of the fancy gimmicks which seem to be so 
important in much modern education. As 
one educator put it, “My impression was one 
of well-scrubbed poverty.“ 

Even the Pathers’ garments come from the 
used clothing donations sent to them by kind 
and generous friends, 

From first grade, through high school, they 
have more than 500 boys and girls. And 
these they not only educate, but also feed, 
clothe and house, for Holy Rosary Is a board- 
ing school, the largest private boarding 
school for Indians in the country. 

Just feeding them alone is a tremendous 
task. Five hundred meals, three times a day, 
seven days a week, throughout 9 months of 
the school year. Count it up. 

And the long, cold months of the bleak 
Dakota winter only increase their problems 
and their costs. 

Yet they do it, and do it with great cheer- 
fulness. 

What is their secret? 

If one word could give the answer, that 
word would be love, 

The love they have for these bright-eyed, 


dark-eyed little boys and girls of the high - 


plains is boundless. And from this bound- 


less love comes a response that is over- 


whelming. 

But it takes more than love alone to ac- 
complish what these Fathers, and the Fran- 
ciscan nuns who help them, are achieving. 
It also takes unlimited patience, unusually 
great teaching abilities, and a deep under- 
standing of the Indians themselves. 

Father Edwards has said, “We are doing 
more than filling hungry stomachs. We are 
filling hungry minds.” 

But they are doing much more than even 
that. They are restoring the human dignity 
of the Sioux, giving them goals, objectives 
and a purpose in life. 

And this is of great importance. 
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ENDLESS NOTHING 


Life on this, as on any Indian reservation, 
is a life of tremendous frustration. It ia a 
life of endless nothing. There are no jobs 
to be had, for there is no industry. There ls 
little or no farming or gardening, for the soll 
is too poor, and the climate is too arid. Much 
of the grazing land has been leased to the 
wealthy white ranchers from all over the 
West. There is nothing—absolute nothing— 
for most of the young boys and girls to look 
forward to. The result is the most dire and 
miserable poverty. 

“To get away from all this, to leave the 

reservation and make their. way in this 
modern, competitive world, they must have 
an education equal to or better than their 
white American brothers,” Father Edwards 
says. 
“The Indian has a problem which few 
people appreciate.” Out here they are iso- 
lated, alone, away from the rest of the world. 
It is almost like being in a foreign country 
hemmed inside another country. Can you 
wonder why a proud, noble and brave race 
such as these Sioux should grow up out here 
with a feeling that they have been rejected 
and pushed aside by the rest of human so- 
ciety? One of the great tragedies of the 
whole Indian situation is that so many fine, 
intelligent young people grow up actually 
ashamed of the fact that they are Indians. 
They become shy and defenseless in the 
presence of white people, and the great spirit 
that is born in them goes out af them, 

“Unless they have guidance, education and 
an understanding of spiritual values, the 
boys and girls who as little children where 
once bright, gay and carefree, lose their 
enthusiasm for life.” 

But at Holy Rosary they keep that en- 
thusiasm for life, because there they learn 
that they are God's children, with intelli- 
gence, ability, and opportunities no different 
from any other American children. 

“If any children have the right to a decent 
chance in America, it is these little, truly na- 
tive Americans," Father Edwards declares. 

“They come to us from some of the most 
desolate, poverty stricken hovels you can 
imagine. Anyone who has never been on an 
Indian reservation can hardly believe such 
conditions exist. 

“Many of our first-graders have never 
before slept in a bed. Most of them come 
from one-room shacks and cabins out on the 
prairies, or hidden away in a canyon. There 
are often ten, twelve, and more in a family, 
They come here sick and undernourished. 
Few have known what it means to eat three 
square meals a day, every day. 

“Yet, it is from some of the poorest, most 
crowded homes that we get some of our 
brightest students. 

“One little fellow here is a near-genius. 
He gets a 98 average every year. He never 
misses the honor rolls. He has a natural 
liking for the best in music and Literature. 
Yet he comes from a family of twelve who 
exist in a poverty-stricken two-and-a-half- 
room shanty.” 

It is no wonder that such as these need 
to have their human dignity shored up, why 
they need the kind of daily inspiration and 
guidance which Holy Rosary gives them. 

But as one walks over the dusty grounds, 
and through the ancient, creaking 
buildings, battered by the winds and storms 
of the high plains, there is an ever-recurring 
question you cannot drive out of your mind: 
How long can this wonderful old school go 
on? 

Father Edwards looks out upon his 500 lit- 
tle redskins and quietly says, “All they 
need is a chance,” 

And that is all Holy Rosary Mission 
needs—a decent chance. Working against 
tremendous handicaps, it Is all they can do 
to stay on their feet. They turn away many 
Indian boys and girls, just as deserving as 
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the 500 now in school because they cannot 
take any more. 

“We should grow—we want to grow—but 
our problem of the moment is just to exist 
* * * to go on this year * and then 
another year * * * and another year after 
that. We can never let the doors of this 
school close in the faces of these magnificent 
little children.” 

There is no question but that this mission, 
with all its poverty, and all its handicaps, is 
the one best thing on all of this vast 
reservation. 

A SYMBOL OF HOPE 


When you see the young men and women, 
as they graduate from this school, and com- 
pare them with others of the same age who 
have not had the opportunities of Holy 
Rosary, you realize that here is the greatest 
symbol of hope these forgotten people have. 

The old Sioux spirit, the spirit of the 
great chiefs of the past, is being reawakened, 
and a bright new flame is being rekindled by 
these hard-working fathers. Under their 
guidance, The Indians Are Coming“ - com- 
ing into a new life to take their place in 
modern society alongside their other Ameri- 
can brothers. All they need is a chance and 
all Holy Rosary needs, too, is a chance. 


Soil and Water Conservation Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. VERNON W. THOMSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most valuable ac- 
tivities of our Government is its assist- 
ance in the preservation of our soil and 
our water. The unglaciated area of the 
Mississippi Valley, which includes some 
12 million acres in Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, and Illinois, is an area which 
has pioneered in the research and de- 
velopment of conservation practices. I 
accordingly call the attention of the 
Members of this body to the need for 
the expansion and improvement in this 
field described in the following resolu- 
tion of the Wisconsin Association of 
Soil & Water Conservation District Su- 
pervisors: 

A RESOLUTION SUPPORTING Son. AND WATER 
CONSERVATION RESEARCH . 

Whereas since 1931, the States of Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Iowa, and Illinois, have been 
cooperating with the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and other agencies in planning 
and conducting a soil and water conservation 
research program in the upper Mississippi 
Valley; and 

Whereas this program located at the Upper 
Mississippi Valley Soll and Water Conserva- 
tlon Experiment Station near La Crosse, 
Wis., has had a profound and beneficial effect 
on the excellence of soil conservation prac- 
tices on farms in the soil conservation dis- 
tricts in the four-State area; and 

Whereas development of improved farm 
practices unrelated to conservation as well 
as changes in social and economic factors, 
urgently require that certain basic and ap- 
plied research be continued and expanded in 
the problem area, if the soil conservation 
district programs are to improve and develop 
commensurate with technological improve- 
ments in other segments of our national 
economy; and 
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Whereas the published report titled Fa- 
cility Needs—Soil and Water Conservation 
Research,” Senate Document No. 59, 86th 
Congress, Ist session, page 94 states: The 
present facilities at La Crosse, Wis., are al- 
ready overtaxed and much of the land area 
is not sulted for reuse for experimental pur- 
poses. The work at this location should be 
closed out and a new site obtained for work 
on soil management and erosion control, 
pasture and meadow renovation, minimum 
tillage, plowplant, and similar practices’; 
and 


Whereas the legislative bodies passed, and 
the Governor of the State of Wisconsin ap- 
proved legislation authorizing the Wisconsin 
Agricultural Experiment Station to purchase 
new land for an expanded soil and water 
conservation research program: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Association 
of Soil Conservation Districts recommends 
that the Congress of the United States pro- 
vide adequate funds for the relocation of the 
Upper Mississipp! Valley Soil and Water Con- 
servation Experiment Station and the 
strengthening of the soil and water con- 
servation research program in the Upper 
Mississippi Valley as recommended in priority 
item 33 of the hearings of the subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Agricultural 
Appropriations of the 87th Congress, Ist 
session. These funds are urgently requested 
to permit advances in farm methods related 
to conservation practices as strip cropping, 
terracing, soll management, and water man- 
agement, including runoff control, infiltra- 
tion, water storage, stream pollution, etc. 

S. D. MACOMBER, 
President, Wisconsin Association 
SWCD Supervisors. 


A Good Resolution for Electoral Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, slowly 
but surely the country is coming to 
realize the urgent necessity of reforming 
our archaic and unjust electoral col- 
lege system of electing our President. 
Happily, a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary has over- 
whelmingly reported favorably, Senate 
Joint Resolution 12, which provides an 
equitable and workable corrective of the 
electoral college procedures. It is hoped 
and expected that the full committee 
will shortly give its official approval to 
Senate Joint Resolution 12 so that it 
will be available for consideration on the 
floor of the Senate. 

Highly regarded Lyle C. Wilson has a 
column in this afternoon's issue of the 
Washington Daily News supporting the 
passage of Senate Joint Resolution 12. I 
ask unanimous consent that this column 
appear in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A GooD RESOLUTION 
(By Lyle C. Wilson) 

Senate Joint Resolution 12 is a proposal 
to amend the Constitution to break the 
backs of the political pressure groups which 
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unfairly dominate the selection of presi- 
dential nominees and their election. 

The proposed amendment, notably, would 

diminish the political muscle of the dynamic 
leftwing, the political influence in presi- 
dential elections of big labor, or racial 
groups and of big cities in the big indus- 
trial States. 
Senate Joint Resolution 12, therefore, 
invites the support of Conservative-minded 
Americans, regardless of party. The resolu- 
tion was sponsored by Senators Kari L. 
Mounor, Republican, of South Dakota, Strom 
THURMOND, Democrat, of South Carolina, 
Turuston B. Morton, Republican, of Ken- 
tucky, Hiram L. Fone, Republican, of Hawail, 
Roman L. Hruska, Republican, of Nebraska, 
Barry GOLDWATER, Republican, of Arizona, 
and JomN L. -McOLELLAN, Democrat, of 
Arkansas. 

The resolution has been approved by a 
subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. The purpose is to establish the elec- 
tion of presidential electors as congressional 
delegations are elected: Two from each 
State at large as U.S. Senators are elected; 
the others to be elected each from a con- 
gressional district as Members of the House 
are elected, The present system (the gen- 
eral ticket system), is that all electors are 
elected at large. This is deemed by sponsors 
of the resolution to be unfair. 

A pamphlet of the American Good Govern- 
ment Society of Washington, seeks to ex- 
plain why the present system is unfair, in 
this way: 

The general ticket system has given the 
large pivotal States with big blocs of elec- 
toral votes a practical control over the nomi- 
nation and election of presidential candi- 
dates. This system gives to organized 
pressure groups within a single big city the 
voting power to determine the outcome of 
the election in that State when the major 
party strength is closely divided. 

The 1960 popular vote for major-party 
electoral slates in New York State was Re- 
publicans, 3,446,419 and Democratic, 3,423,- 
900, giving a Republican plurality of 22,510. 
The Liberal Party electoral slate, however, 
polled 406,176 votes. Liberal and Demo- 
cratic elector slates were identical. The 
Liberal vote combined with the Democratic 
vote elected all of the Liberal-Democratic 
slate and defeated all of the Republicans. 
More than 70 percent of the Liberal vote 
was cast in New York City. 

Small States and small cities suffer in 
such a situation. In fact, each voter under 
the general ticket system has as many votes 
in a presidential election as his State has 
electors. In New York State, each voter 
had 45 votes in the 1960 presidential elec- 
tion. ‘ 

In Delaware, as in five other States with 
only one U.S. Representative, a citizen could 
vote for only three elector candidates, one- 
fifteenth of the number for which a New 
York citizen could vote. A citizen of Dela- 
ware has exactly the same direct representa- 
tion in Congress (two Senators and one Rep- 
resentative) as does a citizen of New York. 
But, in the electoral college he has only 
three direct Representatives whereas the 
New York State citizen has 45. 

Returns in California and Pennsylvania 
reflected the distortion of the 1960 election. 
Each State had two US. Senators and 30 
Representatives. Republiean Nixon won 
California, Democrat Kennedy won Pennsyl- 
vania. But Democrats elected 16 Represent- 
atives in California; Republicans elected 16 
in Pennsylvania. Yet, neither minority 
party could elect a single elector in either 
State. z 

That is why the present general ticket 
system is deemed to be unfair. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, the 
so-called family farm has been one of 
the bulwarks in the progress of this 
country. Slowly but inevitably, thanks 
to a beneficent government, this type 
farm is passing from the American 
scene and with it go many traditions. 

The family farm has been an insti- 
tution which has withstood the test of 
time. It was a place where children 
actually learned to know father and 
mother. It was a spawning ground for 
all forms of community activity. It was 
a place where the “brood” was taken 
each Sunday to a place of worship. The 
crops of the sick neighbor were har- 
vested by those more fortunate. 

We preach conservation yet we are al- 
lowing one of our finest assets to erode. 

My associations with farmers over the 
years leads me to but one conclusion— 
given the proper opportunity, the good 
farmer today will continue to make a 
success of his profession as he has in the 
past. It is my contention he is far more 
capable of operating his business than a 
so-called expert with his head in the 
clouds, his feet failing to touch the 

und 


That brings to mind a definition of an 
expert: “One smart enough to tell you 
how to operate your business but too 
smart to start his own.” 

The following editorial, from a recent 
edition of the Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot, 
should be thought provoking: 

OUR AGRICULTURAL FAILURE 
If the Estes scandal has done nothing else, 


it has dramatized the complete hypocrisy 
and utter failure of the Federal farm subsidy 


program. 

If the 1961-62 farm outlays weren't neces- 
sary, the First National City Bank of New 
York reported after a farm subsidy study, 
no one would pay income taxes at a rate ex- 
ceeding 20 percent. 

The bank did some fancy arithmetic and 
came up with a per capita figure of $1,700 
which Uncle Sam lays out every year for 
every farmer in the United States, 

But let no one be under any illusion that 
the little farmer, the so-called family farm- 
er, is making out under this Federal pro- 
gram. He's not getting anyway near $1,700. 
The per capita average comes out this high 
only because the big corporation farms 
clean up so much. One familiar example: 
That British-owned cotton plantation in 
Mississippi which has been collecting a $1 
million subsidy, year in and year out. This 
isn't uncommon. 

And on top of this, there are the Billie 
Sol Estes operators who have taken advan- 
tage of this ulous program. 

Our agricultural laws, as the Dixie editor, 
Ralph McGill, pointed out in the Atlanta 
Constitution, “make the storage of crops 
into one of the most fantastic within-the- 
law rackets in our history. * * * It is com- 
mon knowledge in the huge crop areas of the 
West that a man can build a multithous- 
and-dollar storage elevator for grain, a ware- 
house for cotton, or tanks for fertilizer, and 
pay out in a year, After that, the money 
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rolls in. It is a multibillion-dollar busi- 
ness—a creation of congressmen.” 

Under our fantastic agriculture subsidy 
system, we continue to build up ever-larger 
surpluses. with ever-fewer farmers. 

The poor get poorer and the rich get 
richer, as Uncle Sam hands out the cash 
unless, of course, like Estes, they get caught. 

If the Estes case dramatizes our farm mess 
to the extent that an aroused public de- 
mands—and gets—long-overdue reformation 
of this scandalous situation from Congress, 
it will have served the public interest, 


National Little League Baseball Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mr, SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, 
Little League Baseball will observe its 
annual Foundation Week beginning 
June 11, as designated by proclamation 
of the President of the United States 
and the Congress. Against a rising tide 
of juvenile delinquency, Little League has 
proved an effective counteragent, instill- 
ing healthy values of fitness, discipline, 
respect, and fair play. 

Little League had its early beginnings 
in Williamsport, Pa., in my congressional 
district, and now maintains its national 
headquarters there. Today over a mil- 
lion and a quarter boys are enrolled an- 
nually. In positive ways, Little League 
builds morale, sets intelligent goals of 
leadership, and effective training. It 
strengthens families and benefits thou- 
sands of communities. It is a youth pro- 
gram which offers a proven formula of 
service to Little Leagues throughout the 
world that meet its standards. Today 
there are Little Leagues in more than 
25 foreign countries, and each year the 
program spreads farther around the 
world. Itis an effective medium to build 
good will with our foreign friends, 

Monday, June 11, marks the beginning 
of the 1962 National Little League Base- 
ball Week, in accordance with the follow- 
ing Presidential proclamation: 
NATIONAL LrrrLe LEAGUE BASEBALL WEEK— 

A PROCLAMATION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 

Untrep STATES OF AMERICA 

Whereas active participation by youth in 
appropriate physical activities contributes 
to their fitness and to the maintenance of 
our national vigor and vitality; and 

Whereas little leagues in communities 
throughout the Nation have made it possble 
for thousands of young boys to take an ac- 
tive part in our national game of baseball; 
and 

Whereas Little League baseball not only 
promotes the physical well-being of the 
players, but also instills into them the quali- 
ties of fairness, cooperation, and discipline 
qualities which contribute to the develop- 
ment of good citizenship; and 

Whereas the Congress, by House Concur- 
rent Resolution 17, agreed to June 1, 1959, 
has requested the President to designate the 
week beginning the second Monday in June 
of each year as “National Little League 
Baseball Week,” in recognition of the na- 
tional and community benefits resulting 
from Little League activity: Now, therefore, 
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I, John F. Kennedy, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby desig- 
nate the week beginning the second Monday 
in June of 1961 and the week beginning the 
second Monday in June of each succeeding 
year as “National Little League Baseball 
Week.“ 

And T invite the people of the United 
States to observe that week in schools, 
parks, athletic flelds, and other suitable 
places with appropriate ceremonies and ac- 
tivities designed to emphasize the im- 
portance of the physical development of 
our Nation's youth. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 18th 
day of April, in the year of our Lord 1961, 
and of the independence of the United 
States of America the 185th, 

[sEAL ] Joun F. KENNEDY. 

By the President: 

Dean RUSK. 
Secretary of State. 


Irresponsible Attack Upon President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mr. MORRIS K. UDALL. Mr. Speak- 
er, I want to call to the attention of my 
colleagues the following May 25, 1962, 
column by Mr. Platt Cline, independent- 
minded publisher of the Arizona Daily 
Sun, Flagstaff, Ariz. 

The article follows: 

Barry Gets RECKLESS 


It refiects no honor on Senator Barny 
GOLDWATER, of Arizona, that In a speech this 
week he charged President Kennedy with 
using the Chief Executive's office to gain 
“personal power.” 

Said Barry: “His (Kennedy’s) only ambi- 
tion is to gain personal control over the 
United States. The American people are be- 
ing subjugated to a very dangerous departure 
from our way of conducting a government 
* + + and have every reason to be frightened 
* + * concerned, about his desire for power.” 

This is an extremely serious accusation. 

In another speech this week Barry went 
so far as to say that the President's disarm- 
ament proposals “border on treason." 

This sort of thing from whatever source. 
whether aimed at Republican or Democrat, 
is best saved for quadrennial election cam- 
paigns when citizens expect it, discount it 
and know enough to ticket it for what it is— 
political bushwa. 

We hold no brief for all of Kennedy's 
policies: we agree with some and disagree 
with others, 

But Barry Gotpwatrr whom we have al- 
ways respected has not increased our respect 
for him by this mud-slinging at the Presi- 
dent. If he disagrees with Kennedy, that 
is his right. But to accuse the President of 
the United States of treason and in effect, 
subversion of his office, is stupid, trrespon~- 
sible, and will not help the Republicans— 
including Barry. And it won't help the 
United States in our posture before the 
world. 

No responsible citizen seriously believes 
that any President of the United States, be 
he Republican or Democrat—be he Hoover, 
FDR, Truman, Eisenhower or Kennedy—has 
ever done anything in his official capacity 
but what he regarded as his very level best 
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to promote the welfare and best interests 
of the Nation. 

A man may do some unworthy things 
to get the Jjob—during our lifetimes, at least, 
most of them have—but after he gets it he 
has gone about as far as a man can go in 
this world, 

Any man who becomes President, regard- 
less of political affiliation, religion, or any- 
thing else, immediately concerns himself 
with his tremendous responsibility and place 
in fe 
If BARRY GOLDWATER, Arizona’s junior U.S. 
Senator, ever becomes President, which is 
certainly not an impossibility, he will react 
to the dignity of the office exactly as his 
predecessors have done. 

Accusing the President of the United 
States of treason is what we would expect 
from members of the John Birch Society, 
but not from Senator Barry GOLDWATER. 


Gallaudet College Commencement, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, June 4, it was my pleasure to 
accept an invitation from Leonard M. 
Elstad, president of Gallaudet College 
in Washington, D.C., the world's only 
college for the deaf, to attend the 98th 
commencement exercises on the campus 
zA Seventh Street and Florida Avenue 


I had the honor of presenting a di- 
ploma to one of the 87 candidates for 
degrees—Miss Shirley Dianne McLeland, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. James L. Mc- 
Leland, Keosauqua, Iowa. Miss Mc- 
Leland received a bachelor of arts de- 
gree and completed her undergraduate 
work with distinction. 

She has been an all-around student 
at Gallaudet. She was a member and 
past secretary of Phi Kappa Zeta soror- 
ity. During her junior year she served 
as secretary to the student body gov- 
ernment and as a senior, she served as 
class representative to the joint admin- 
istration of student body government. 
Miss McLeland has also been secretary 
of Gallaudet Colhecon, an organization 
associated with the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. The Tower Clock, 
college yearbook, also had her services 
as secretary. 

It pleases me to learn that Shirley will 
return to Gallaudet next year to work 
toward her master’s degree in education. 
She plans to become a teacher. 

Mr, Speaker, I was impressed by the 
carnestness and dedication of the stu- 
dents and especially of the recipients of 
degrees and diplomas. They represent 
29 States, the District of Columbia, and 
three foreign countries—China, India, 
and Canada. Most of them become 
teachers and carry on this important 
area of instruction and learning around 
the globe. All of us should become more 
familiar with Gallaudet's role and the 
fine record of its graduates, It is some- 
thing at which to marvel. 
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While participating in the commence- 
ment exercises last Monday, I was privi- 
leged to hear the address for the oc- 
casion delivered by Mr. Boisfeuillet 
Jones, special assistant to the Secretary 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Mr. Jones specializes in 
health and medical affairs. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
ask that Mr. Jones’ commencement ad- 
dress appear in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS BY BOISFEUILLET JONES, SPECIAL As- 
SISTANT TO THE SECRETARY (HEALTH AND 
MEDICAL AFFAIRS), DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


It. has been said that the true purpose of 
education is to develop not the three R's” 
but “the three C’'s’—competence, curiosity, 
and conscience. I am confident that your 
experiences here at Gallaudet, leading to this 
day of graduation, have liberally endowed 
you with all three, 

And I know that your experiences, not 
only here but throughout your Lives, have 
given you a special measure of the fourth 
“C""—communication—without which the 
first three are nearly meaningless, By break- 
ing the sound barrier you have achieved a 
mastery of communication which the rest 
of us— because we take it for granted—never 
attain. 

Competence, in the complicated and high- 
ly compartmentalized world we live in, tends 
to be defined in terms of specialization. A 
man or woman is considered competent if 
he or she performs a specific task especially 
well. The person who follows his particu- 
lar interest and studies it in depth becomes 
the expert—the one looked to, the one called 
upon. Whatever his specialty, from Eliza- 
bethan poetry to astrophysics, he is con- 
sidered competent if he possesses specialized 
knowledge and skills. 

But one does not necessarily have to be 
technically trained or highly specialized to 
have competence. Indeed, it is quite pos- 
sible for an individual to be outstandingly 
comeptent in a broad field of public interest 
without himself being expert in any of its 
technical ramifications, What I am trying 
to say is that the concept of competence 
should never be restricted to those who have 
special technical skills, 

Rather, I suggest that specialized knowl- 
edge is only the beginning of competence. 
Our world is compartmentalized, but the 
walls between the compartments are imagi- 
nary. Consider, for example, a man whose 
specialty has to do with the health of men 
and women and children, a field which has 
been a particular interest of mine for many 
years, Nowadays the health specialist must 
be familiar not only with the classical disci- 
plines of anatomy, physiology, and other bio- 
logical sciences but also with their contem- 
porary offspring, like biophysics and bio- 
chemistry. He must be able to éxchange 
knowledge with sociologists, psychologists, 
and others in the behavioral sciences. He 
may be called upon to discuss lonizing radia- 
tion with a nuclear physicist, impurities in 
water with an aquatic biologist, air currents 
with a meteorologist. To serye his vital ex- 
tracurricular function as a citizen, he needs 
to understand economics and political 
science, And if he wishes to add new dimen- 
sions to his life, he will know the arts as 
well, 

Curiosity, the second of our original “three 
C's,” has been much maligned. We were all 
told, as children, that it killed the cat. In 
fact, however, it is the quality that has raised 
man above the rest of the animal kingdom 
and now promises to send him to other 
planets. Indeed, we are now witnessing a 
worldwide expression of man's quest for 
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knowledge. We see an almost fantastic 
commitment of resources to the exploration 
of space—an adventure which, until a few 
years ago, lay in the realm of fantasy. 
Curiosity, as evidenced in man's desire to 
know more about the rest of the universe, 
is among the major forces motivating this 
great advance, 

I hope you have captured the sweep and 
excitement of learning for its own sake. And 
I hope that you will follow it wherever it 
may lead, not merely through the channels 
of your own field of endeavor but across 
the entire range of human activity; Curt- 
osity is the only genuine guarantee that your 
education will never stop. It may have killed 
a cat here and there, but the lack of it has 
doomed many men and women to a half 
life hardly worth living. 

Conscience, our third requisite, is not only 
more difficult to define but it is well-nigh 
impossible to teach. Conscience is intrinsi- 
cally a property of the individual man, of 
his attitude toward the world in which he 
lives and the people with whom he must 
deal. But it grows and matures throughout 
the educational process, It can be strength- 
ened by example, and it is essential to the 
fulfillment of civilized man’s highest aspira- 
tions. Norman.Cousins wrote, a couple of 
years ago, “Respect for the fragility and 
importance of an Individual life is the first 
mark of the educated man.” Perhaps con- 
science, in essence, is this respect for our 
fragile, important fellow man. 

Almost a century ago, Henry Adams wrote 
a passage which strikes a terrifying note 
today: “Man has mounted science, and is 
now run away with. I firmly believe that 
before many centuries more, science will be 
the master of man, Someday science may 
have the existence of mankind in its power, 
and the human race may commit suicide by 
blowing up the world.” 

Perhaps conscious—respect for the fragil- 
ity and importance of people—tis the check- 
rein on man's competence and curiosity. 
And yet I think it is a great deal more than 
a checkrein. I think it is the quality that 
guides our competence and curiosity toward 
the betterment of the human condition. 

Finally, I should like to discuss with you 
for a few minutes an addition that I would 
make to the list of “three C's”—communi- 
cation. Communication ts one of the magic 
words of this particular moment in time, 
It has broadened and diversified in meaning, 
many times over, within the space of a very 
few years. We read about projects which. 
will place “communications satellites” in 
orbit. We learn about enormously complex 
electronic. brains designed to store and re- 
trieve unimaginable quantities of data, all 
for the purpose of transmitting a set of facts 
to a person who needs it as swiftly as pos- 
sible. In the health field we are much pre- 
occupied with problems of communication 
from scientist to scientist, from scientist to 
practitioner, from scientist and practitioner 
to the public, 

Yet, reduced to its basic terms, communi- 
cation Is still a person-to-person process. It 
Involves a sender and a receiver. It depends 
upon their mutual understanding of a code, 
whether it be a code of words, or of numbers, 
or of algebraic or other signs, or of holes 
punched in a card. 

And it depends upon a great deal more 
than a code. I am communicating with you 
this morning, in part, through a code that 
I do not myself understand. Yet I hare 
every. confidence that you are receiving what 
I am sending. I have just returned from 
the 15th Assembly of the World Health Or- 
ganization in Geneva, Switzerland, where I 
received and understood communications 
from speakers with whom I could not 
converse. 

The problem of the code is difficult, but 
it can be solved. The genuine foundation 
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of successful communication is the sharing, 
by sender and receiver, of a basic framework 
of knowledge and assumptions into which 
the message of the moment can be fitted. 
The challenge of the communicator is to 
find and develop that common ground. 

We cannot communicate with a person 
who assumes that nothing we have to say 
can possibly be of interest to him. We can- 
not communicate, except in a very rudi- 
mentary way, with a person whose limits of 
competence or curiosity do not overlap at 
any point with our own. 

One of the great unsung triumphs of our 
space efforts has been the marriage of the 
biological and physical sciences, a marriage 
achieved, like all successful marriages, 
through effective communication. Physicists 


and their allies have found ways of sending 


people aloft. But their high endeavor would 
be fruitless and impossibly dangerous with- 
out the biologists’ knowledge of man's lim- 
its and capabilities in this brave new en- 
vironment. Together they are exercising 
their competence, their curiosity, and their 
conscience to enrich man's understanding of 
himself and his cosmos. Without effective 
communication, their separate aspirations 
would lead to frustration, 

Here lies the peril of the overspecialized 

t. What we call “a general educa- 
tion“ is the shared experience of the human 
race upon which every specialty must be 
based. 

These things we share: A knowledge of 
and feeling for the long tide of history; a 
picture of the planet earth and its sur- 
roundings; an ethic that has evolved 
through the centuries, in varying forms but 
containing essentially the same ideals of 
human relationships regardless of its point 
of origin. 

Upon these we build, through our study 
of the arts and sciences, specific quanta 
of knowledge which enrich our understand- 
ing and enable us to speak the language 
of specialists in disciplines other than our 
own. Finally we select our own field of 
specialization and explore it in depth. If 
our educational foundation is solid, we 
can become a true specialist without losing 
our ability to see our discipline in relation 
to others. 

The future belongs to teams of special- 
ists. It belongs also to the partnership of 
the scientist and the humanitarian. I am 
confident that your education here at Gal- 
laudet has equipped you to play your part 
in these grand alliances for progress. 

It has been a special pleasure for me to 
represent the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare on the board of your fine and 
unique institution. Previously I have had 
the privilege of serving on the board of the 
Atlanta Speech School. These have been 
profoundly satisfying experiences for me, and 
I look forward with intense personal interest 
to the continued success of both of these 
vitally important enterprises, 

In his state of the Union message this 
past January, President Kennedy sald: The 
dynamic of democracy is the power and the 
purpose of the individual; and the policy 
of this administration is to give to the in- 
dividual the opportunity to realize his own 
highest possibilities,” 

This message has a special meaning for 
you who graduate from Gallaudet today, and 
for all your fellow students across the coun- 
try who are receiving their diplomas in this 
spring of 1962. Your education thus far has 
augmented your power and sharpened your 
purpose. In substantial measure, your edu- 
cation is a public trust. Insofar as you 
direct your power and purpose to the fullest 
realization of your own talents and abilities, 
you are also fulfilling that trust. 

You inherit an exciting future. I am con- 
fident that you will rise to its challenge. 
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Canaan’s Poet Laureate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, Father 
Francis A. Hale, assistant pastor of St. 
Joseph’s Church in Canaan, Conn., has 
again demonstrated his virtuosity and 
skill as a composer of prayers for public 
occasions. 

I have already inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD his unique and mov- 
ing prayer in the form of a letter which 
he read at the dedication of the Canaan 
post office. 

At the dedication, on May 27, 1962, of 
the new athletic field in North Canaan, 
Father Hale delivered a prayer in the 
form of a poem which was very moving 
and eloquent. 

I should like a wider audience to know 
Father Hale’s prayer and I include it 
in full hereafter: 

In THE NAME OF THE FATHER, AND OF THE SON, 
AND OF THE HOLY GHOosT—AMEN 
We're dedicating our new place for play 

Here in Canaan Connecticut, U.S.A. 

And though most of the world couldn't care 
less 

Our hearts are filled with thankfulness. 


We are grateful Lord for the tennis court, 
For the ball field and the games of every 
t eee 
And we want to thank you too for the swings 
And all the other brand new things. 


Yet there is more of you that we would 
pray s... 
(Of you, the life, the truth and the way): 
May our little ones here ever learn and obey 
Your ten tried rules for true fair play; 


May they go on and out from here one day 
And teach their world thus to work and to 


play; l! 
And though most of that world couldn't 
care less 
May it learn from young Canaan neverthe- 
less. 


May they form here a cell that will never die 
But rather increase and multiply 
To show all mankind how to purge out and 
clean 
Every last trace of Marx and Lenin, 


May falth and hope and love here thrive 
And for perishable crowns may they never 
strive; 
By Your “word” and Your “will” may they 
come to possess 
The open secret to real success. 


May their virtue alone earn for this town 
Eternal and everlasting renown; 
And may we some day arrive at Your heaven- 
ly state 
Having learned from these how to re- 
create. 


Lord: may what they acquire in our new 
playground 
Not go to waste on the battleground; 
May filth never poison this pure mountain 
air 


Wrought by a war they'll not declare. 


May he who stands now top the pitcher's 
mound 
Not lie tomorrow neath a poppy mound; 
And she who swings with her dolls through 

this sacred space 
Not see her children crushed in the race 
for space. 
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May they who now bulld castles in sand 
Live on to bulld a world so grand 
That once again history will say 
“It started in Canaan” * + * but in the 
U.S.A. 


Amen. 


As We See It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently, on his visit to the United States, 
the Russian Cosmonaut Titov informed 
his listeners that during his orbit of the 
earth in the upper reaches of space he 
saw neither God nor the angels, 

Truly, the Russian exposed more than 
his own bleak outlook for he brought 
forth from the American people an out- 
pouring of faith. The Nation’s press 
carried columns of testaments, for, as it 
is said in the Hebrews chapter 11 verse 1. 
“Faith is the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen.” 
Titov, by the remark caused our citizens 
to testify to their faith with a fervor that 
surely must startle the Communist world. 

Fred N. McCollum, editor of the For- 
rest City (Ark.) Times-Herald, was one 
who devoted his column to an examina- 
tion of Titov’s admission of blindness, 
and he did it in a most moving manner. 
Members will find Mr. McCollum’s edi- 
torial of last May 7 heartwarming and 
interesting. 

The article follows: 

As We SEE It 
(By Fred N. McCollum) 

The Russian Cosmonaut Titov announces 
with much fanfare that he saw “no God or 
angels” when he recently orbited the Earth 
17 times. 

We are not surprised. 

He used this statement to reaffirm his dis- 
belief in God, and his adherence to the 
communistic faith of atheism. 

Seeing God is not a matter of height 
attained. Seeing God is a matter of spiritual 
faith, which comes from within the seeker 
himself, 

Moses saw God from the depths of the 
wilderness plains and the bottom of the 
Red Sea as he led the children of Israel to 
deliverance; and later from the top of Mount 
Sinai, when he received the Commandments 
from Him there. 

Christ saw God from the ignoble and 
trifling elevation of a crude cross. Many 
have seen God from the deep abyss of per- 
sonal desolation and despair, than which 
there exists no greater depth. 

The mother sees God in the eyes of her 
first born, as she cuddles him to her breast 
in the safe encirclement of her loving arms. 

The child sees God in the adoration and 
loving care of the mother and the home 
environment. 

The faithful believers see God and his 
handiwork in the changing of the seasons, 
the morning rise of the sun and the often- 

colors of its setting each day. 

And God is mirrored in the face of a flower, 
in the majesty of a tree, in the cleanliness 
and unspoiled beauty of a leafy dell, or the 
ripple of a rockbound brook. 

The splendor of a summer day such as this 
day has been in our own community is all 
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the proof we need that God ls close at hand; 
and the serene setting of a moon-flooded 
night but reaffirms His ever vigilant watch- 
fulness over the world and its people, in- 
cluding the agnostics, the atheists and the 
skeptics. 

These disbelievers who cannot see God 
cannot truly see His handiwork in its real 
glory, and that alone is sufficient punish- 
ment for their disbelief. They cannot know 
truth and honor and virtue in thelr own as- 
sociates so long as they fall to recognize 
these attributes as being endowed by belief 
in God and manifested through those who 
follow His precepts. 

A cow in a pasture has the same perspec- 
tive of the World, the Sun, and the Moon, the 
Stars and the season's changes as does the 
_ unbeliever. A cow can never hope for im- 
mortality, and neither can the skeptic and 
the doubter; by their disbellef, they con- 
sign their bodies to become a mass of de- 
cayed dust, and condemn their spiritual 
selyes to wander forever in a dark and dis- 
mal void. 

If we thought that after death came only 
oblivion, the shadow of this certain-to-come 
visitor would constantly ride our shoulder 
with terror in every waking moment, and 
plague our dreams with dismal fantasies each 
night of our miserable existence. 


But we can dispel all feeling of doubt to- 


ward the existence of the Deity by remem- 
bering these few lines by Cowper: 
God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform; 
He plants His footsteps in the sea 
And rides upon the storm.” 


Medical Care for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to include the following resolution 
adopted by the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, local 378, urging the enact- 
ment of the King-Anderson bill: 
RESOLUTION CALLING UPON THE 87rH CON- 

Gress To Enact S. 909 ano H.R. 4222 

Whereas one of the most serious domestic 
issues of our time is the health of more than 
17,500,000 Americans over 65 years of age, 
a great majority of whom are financially un- 
able to personally meet the rising costs of 
Medical care in their advancing years; and 


Whereas we all share the responsibility to 


our parents, recognizing the fact that the 
cost of medical care has spiralled tremen- 
dously from a cost of $9.39 per day in 1946 
to 832.33 in 1960; and 

Whereas 90 percent of our people over the 
age of 65, according to the most authorita- 
tive surveys, are constantly faced with the 
Prospect of entering hospitals with little or 
no money; and 

Whereas most people over 65 have hardly 
enough money to support themselves—their 
Average income is $1,300 a year; and 

Whereas few of us can afford the increas- 
ing cost of raising and educating our chil- 
dren properly and, at the same time, carry 
the full burden of costly medical care of 
Our parents; and 

Whereas under social security, the King- 
Anderson bill would have us contribute 2 
or 3 cents a day to bund health insurance 
Protection upon our retirement at 65; and 


Whereas there is now before Congress a 
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bill introduced by Senator CLINTON B. 
AnDERSON and Representative CECIL KING 
and cosponsored by many of their col- 
leagues in both Houses, H.R. 4222 and S. 909. 
This bill would help to alleviate the hardship 
and suffering of many of our senior citizens 
by providing hospitalization for approxi- 
mately 1444 million now receiving social se- 
curity; Therefore, be it 
Resolved by Local 379 ACWA, that we call 
upon the Congress of the United States to 
give prompt and favorable consideration to 
this bill without delay, so this serious threat 
to the economic and moral strength of our 
Nation will be swiftly met and that the con- 
ditions above described can be corrected. 
NICHOLAS Scrarao, 
President. 
ANTHONY R. Fanatvrs. 
Sccretary, 


Will the Washington Post Be Banned? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning the Washington Post printed 
the first of a series of 5 articles by J. A. 
Livingston, one of the leading financial 
writers in the United States. This arti- 
cle correctly labels the severe stock mar- 
ket break as “The Kennedy Crash.” 

I presume there will be a new rash of 
newspaper subscription cancellations as 
a result. This thoughtful article I rec- 
ommend to the attention of my col- 
leagues. 

TRE KENNEDY Crasu—Part I: Stock PRICES 
Meir $100 BLIN 

(First. of a series of five articles on what's 
back of the stock plunge and Its possible 
repercussions.) 

(By J. A. Livingston) 

On May 29, 1962—Blue Monday on the New 
York Stock Exchange—a grim jest went the 
rounds of brokers’ boardrooms: 

“Well, this is different from 1929. At 
least, we have air conditioning. Customers 
can't open the windows to jump.” 

Wotta day. Volume of trading exceeded 9 
million shares. A normal day might run to 
4 million, a big day to 6 million. 

The ticker ran more than an hour behind 
trading on the floor. 

Chaos. A customer in a broker's board- 
room saw Burroughs Corp. flash on the quo- 
tation board at 36%. He said to a custo- 
mers man, “See what the actual market ts.” 

The answer came back, 35 bid, 35% 
asked," 

He gave an order to buy 100 shares at 
35%. 

A few minutes later, “You've bought Bur- 
roughs at 3334." The confusion saved him 
$137.50. 

The next day was Ten Per Cent Tuesday. 
The ticker ran more than 2 hours late. But 
prices were generally up about 10 percent 
from their lows. exceeded 14 mil- 
lion shares, approaching the 1929 record of 
16,400,000. 

In those 2 days, the minds of men lost 
contact with the marketplace. Emotion and 
hunch—tlack of information—ruled. Com- 
munication between customers and floor 
brokers broke down, 

This was the Kennedy crash. There's no 
other name for it. Though the President 
didn't cause it—we all caused it he touched 
it of. He and Roger Blough. 
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The decline, by its shocking severity, by its 
impact. on values, spread foreboding even 
among persons who had warned against new 
eraism, overspeculation, and overantici- 
pation. The subsequent rally doesn't erase 
the psychological trauma, 

Prosperity isn't the same. Nor confidence, 
Nor the fabric of the economy. 

Let’s not fool ourselves with false optim- 
ism. 

Yet, let us not discount the strength and 
the goals of Americans and the demands on 
America in the world. 

This is far from the worst break ever. 

In 1929, common stocks dropped 45 per- 
cent in 52 trading days. 

In 1937, common stocks declined 40 per- 
cent in 83 trading days. ~ 

In this decline—from their mid-December 
highs to Memorial Day—common stocks fell 
25 percent in 115 days. 

Yet dollar loses did set a record on the New 
York Stock Exchange. But only because 
values—prices—were at an alltime high to 


begin with and listings of shares were greater 


than ever before. The total market value 
of stocks (including preferreds) plunged 
from about $400 billion in December to about 
$300 billion at the May low. 

At the 1929 top In August, the value of all 
shares listed on the exchange was $90 bil- 
lion. The crash pruned this that year to 650 
billion. But before the Great Depression 
hit bottom in 1933, stock values shrank to 
$15 billion. 

Neither size nor percentage loss alters 
the moral; Each generation has to learn in 
its own way and from its own experience— 
not vicariously—that in Wall Street what 
goes up also can come down. 

0 ee did some of the mighty blue chips 
all: 


Stock 


American: Natural Gas 
Amerkaun Telephone & Tele- 


D ele Ka 
Burroughs Corp. a 63.62 | 3202 3 
Cumphell Soup. 131.00 | 76.00 42 
Consolidated Edison. . 25 2 
Y 77.25 KAI 
International Business Ma- 

Suns h. 0 388. 00 42 
Morgan Guaranty 148.25 | 105 00 2 
United States Steel — 91.25 | 4937 4 
Woolworth... . | 64. 00 53 


Here was the bloodless verdict of the 
marketplace tapped out in panic. What 
does it mean? Does it foreshadow an eco- 
nomic tailspin, a quick end to prosperity? 

Walter W. Heller, Chairman of the Presi- 
dent's Council of Economic Advisers, was 
prompt to say that there is no immutable 
statistical correlation between Wall Street's 
downs and business trends. Sometimes the 
stockmarket is wrong. True, absolutely true. 

But it also cannot be challenged that often 
the market has been cannily correct in 
anticipating broad sweeps of economic 
change—from prosperity to depression or 
vice versa. 

As a business Indicator, the stockmarket 
has a wondrous power, unpossessed by car- 
loadings, steel production, gross national 
product, employment, retail sales, and bank 
debits, It influences the economy in the 
direction of its forecast. 

On Monday, April 9, President Kennedy 
threw out the first ball to open the 1962 
baseball season. Good old America was up 
to its old spring tricks—and normal. 

On Tuesday evening, April 10, Robert M. 
Blough, chairman of United States Steel 
Corp., unexpectedly called at the White 
House and announced a fait accompli: Steel 
prices were to go up £6 a ton. 

To John F. Kennedy, here were business- 
men up to their well-known tricks. He, the 


* 
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President, had announced a “noninflationary 
wage agreement” in steel. Then Blough uses 
the agreement to up prices. 

“Wholly unjustifiable and irresponsible 
defiance of the Nation's interest,” said the 
President at his press conference on Wednes- 
day, April 11. 

Wall Street hasn't been the same since. 

With the help of Inland Steel, the Presi- 
dent rolled back the price increase. He 
would not hesitate to use his office to re- 
press the wage-price spiral. 

No longer could Wall Streeters bask in the 
confidence of inflation as a way of life. Cor- 
porate profits would be affected, Cor- 
porate freedom, too, 

Tilusion—euphoric illusion—evaporated. 

But again, the President was not the 
cause—only the button pusher. His pol- 
icles set off what was bound to happen 
eventually. (And I say this not as a second- 
gucaser.) 


The Rostow Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, despite 
the decisive manner in which this House 
has repeatedly rejected the idea of ad- 
mitting Red China to the U.N. and ex- 
tending recognition to that Communist 
regime, and in complete indifference to 
the vote of 47 to 37 against seating the 
Reds by the United Nations itself, the 
one worlders are at it again. 

Before me is a column datelined 
May 14, 1962, by Robert S. Allen and 
Paul J. Scott reporting on a new two- 
China policy attributed to Dr. Walt W. 
Rostow, chairman of the Policy Plan- 
ning Council of the State Department, 
This plan proposes that we offer the 
Chinese Reds a seat in the U.N. (as 
China), and then permit Chiang Kai 
Shek to retain his seat with Formosa 
as a separate and independent state. 
Also large in these unrealistic and il- 
logical plans is the proposal to withdraw 
from Quemoy and Matsu, an objective 
long sought by those who would have us 
abandon our friends and embrace our 
enemies, 

The current issue of the news-maga- 
zine World also explores this latest in- 
sidious program to sell us short by 
pointing out that a part of the Rostow 
plan also centers in the de facto recog- 
nition of East Germany with the added 
stipulation that armed opposition to 
Communist aggression be pulled back 
around the perimeter of the Soviet em- 
pire. And that is not all. As World re- 
ports it, there will be a broad educational 
program to sell the American people 
on a general acceptance of this sellout of 
our friends and our connivance with 
those who are pledged to destroy us. 

The effrontery of those brazen pro- 
posals must leave every patriotic citizen 
gasping with amazement. But why 
should anyone be surprised? A cursory 
examination of the credentials of two- 
thirds of the President's advisers and 
sycophants reveal their ultraliberality 
and their dedication to the insane phil- 
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osophy that we can win over the Com- 
munists by simply being nice to them. 

There is not a single person of my 
acquaintance who wants to go to war 
and we are convinced that the extension 
of the policies inherited by Mr. Kennedy 
from the Eisenhower administration will 
keep us strong and obviate the neces- 
sity of surrendering in principle and in 
fact to a group of international brig- 
ands that are pledged to destroy us. 

Apparently the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
are opposed to this surrender dictated 
by someone's crack-brained whim. It is 
to be hoped that the American people 
will also rise up in their wrath and re- 
pudiate all those who would accommo- 
date a godless aggressor already pretty 
well occupied by economic disaster re- 
sulting from his own insane policies. As 
for me, if this trend toward capitula- 
tion to our enemies persists I intend to 
withhold my support from everything 
that may be identified with a foreign 
policy that is predicated on defeatism 
and a complete disregard for our own 
self-interests. 


Profit Is Important 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, one of my constituents recently 
forwarded to me a very thought-provok- 
ing editorial entitled “Profit Is Import- 
ant,” which appeared a short time ago 
in the Industrial Machinery News. 
There seems to be a growing disinclina- 
tion on the part of some individuals both 
in and out of Government to accept the 
idea that the profit motive is not only 
entirely honorable but a necessary part 
of the free enterprise system. 

It has become generally well known 
that the recovery which we are presently 
making from the recession which began 
in 1960 is the slowest recovery to be as- 
sociated with any of the postwar reces- 
sions. In my opinion, there is a very 
definite connection between our lethargic 
economic recovery and the continuing 
squeeze on profits. Quite belatedly the 
administration has now begun to talk 
about a tax cut. Apparently, even the 
economic advisers to the President are 
awakening to the fact that profit is im- 
portant. We would express the hope 
that this awakening is not just an elec- 
tion year phenomenon but that it dem- 
onstrates a better understanding of how 
our economic system operates than some 
of these advisers have shown in the past. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks and include extraneous ma- 
terial, I call the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House to the following edi- 
torial: 

Prorrr Is IMPORTANT 

If we believe all we read in the papers, we 
must conclude that the basis of all our eco- 
nomic ills is a little ugly word called “profit.” 
Once profit is eliminated from the business 
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and industrial scene, according to some 
astute Government planners, honey will flow 
in the streets, every man will be king, and 
the country will zoom to economic heights 
never believed possible. 

Somewhere along the line it has become 
popular to believe that it is basically wrong 
to sell anything to anyone. Along with the 
much maligned professional advertising and 
promotion man, the businessman and indus- 
trialist has become the favorite bogeyman“ 
principally because his job is to manufacture 
and sell his products. 

But what abuse is directed at any manu- 
facturer who attempts to realize a profit 
from his endeavors? 

The reason for this increasing denunciation 
of profit is hard to rationalize, because com- 
monsense dictates that without a profit mo- 
tive, our free enterprise system collapses. 
Profit is the one great motivating force in 
our American free enterprise system. It is 
this profit, and the expectation of profit, 
that distinguishes our mode of production 
and our way of life from those who presently 
are threatening our very existence as a na- 
tion. 

We like to think of profit as the tonic and 
energizer of American economic lifestream. 
It is basically profit which gives our national 


security its industrial muscle to resist aggres- 


sion. 

Why then, when profit is so important to 
everyone, do so many people criticize and 
downgrade it? Why is there so much mis- 
understanding about it? Why do many in- 
dustrial people allow profit to be pinched, 
squeezed, siphoned away—even eliminated? 

Only under a profit system has man at- 
tained the goals of independence, ownership 
of property, savings, the right to a rational 
planning of one’s own life; and the greatest 
boon of all, the freedom of choice and the 
courage to make it. 

Those outside our country who prophesy 
that they will bury us will have achieved 
their ends, without a struggle, if profit is ever 
eliminated from the U.S. business scene. 

Doesn't it seem paradoxical that we are 
willing, as a nation, to go to great lengths 
abroad to preserve our American way of life, 
yet, in many ways, be unwilling to go to bat 
for it at home. 

Profits are not only the principal means 
of assuring the continued economic growth 
and future of America, they also provide— 

Jobs: Without sufficient profits, there can 
be no job security. The basic result of a 
lack of profit is unemployment. 

Plant expansion and modernization: With- 
out sufficient profits there can be no prog- 
ress, Profits must not only be large enough 
to absorb day-to-day operating costs, they 
must also provide for replacement of equip- 
ment, without which there can be no growth. 


Roddy Reynolds’ Stickhorses 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OMAR BURLESON 


i OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, in my 
congressional district at Putnam, Tex., 
lives a young man who says, My busi- 
ness is to make friends.” 

His name is Roddy Reynolds. 

The following article from the Abilene 
Reporter-News describes a type of peo- 
ple-to-people contact which has prob- 
ably done more good than much of the 
money we have spent in foreign aid. 
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This young man has a unique idea and 
demonstrates originality and an ingenu- 
ity which might be a pretty good lesson 
for our State Department. I am not 
suggesting that the State Department 
make up a bunch of stickhorses to send 
around the world, but we might do a 
great deal more good in winning friends 
and influencing people with some com- 
parable idea, rather than pouring out 
billions of dollars around the world in 
an effort to accomplish the same pur- 


pose. 
The article follows: 
Roppy REYNOLDS’ STICKHORSES 


Gold Dust I is in honorable retirement at 
Roddy Reynolds’ home in Putman but Gold 
Dust II. another stickhorse, is on new world 
travels, bearing the motto, “My business is 
to make friends.” 

Roddy doesn't know at the moment ex- 
actly where is the new Gold Dust but any 
day now will come a message from another 
taroſt corner of the globe telling of new ad- 
ventures of the “pony.” 

Gold Dust the First was sawed into pony 
shape in 1960 by Roddy and his dad, R. W. 
Reynolds, superintendent of the Putman 
schools. 

That year marked the 100th anniversary of 
Pony Express and it came to the Reynolds 
that it might be a good idea for Gold Dust 
to hit the trail in commemoration of the 
event. 

Gold Dust went with the family on a New 
Mexico vacation in July 1960, and out near 
Albuquerque at a roadside park Roddy staked 
out the stickhorse at the first relay station. 
A notice on the stickhorse suggested that 
someone ride him and pass him on to another 
rider and that the riders send Roddy a report 
of thelr trips. 

A month later Roddy got a postcard re- 
porting that Gold Dust had been ridden to 
Phoenix. Someone else picked him up and 
then another and another until he had car- 
ried more than a hundred travelers—and 
traveled to five continents, The little saddle- 
bag tied to him began collecting notes and 
Messages in all sorts of languages. And 
notes and messages poured back to Roddy. 

“I was broke when I met Gold Dust and 
since I have got a few days work * *, He 
seems to bring good luck,” one man wrote. 

Gold Dust received friendly treatment 
everywhere, royal treatment in San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. He visited schools, had his pic- 
ture made, was written up in newspapers. 

In Johannesburg, South Africa, Gold Dust 
got in trouble. He accidentally got into the 
lost baggage department of the KLM Royal 
Airlines Station and was sent home. 

He arrived back in Putnam March 13, 1961, 
Autographed from head to tail and loaded 
down with souvenirs. 

He was so precious Roddy didn’t dare part 
With him, So he was retired from service 
and an exact copy, Gold Dust IT, was created. 

Since Gold Dust I's trip was interrupted 
at Johannesburg, Roddy's dad wanted Gold 
Dust II to start there. And so, through help 
of KLM, he did. He went from Houston to 
Amsterdam to Johannesburg, ridden by the 
12-year-old daughter of an airline official. 

Roddy has received clippings showing that 
Gold Dust II has gone back to Europe, then 
to Japan via the North Pole (he has pictures 
Of some Tokyo orphans playing with the 
Stickhorse and signing its logbook) and in 
January recelved a message from a Trans- 
Australian Airlines official that the “pony” 
has made it down the South Pacific island 
Chain toward Australia. This month news- 
Paper clippings about it came from Mary- 
borough, Queensland. 

So Gold Dust HN roams the world making 
friends and, in a most unusual fashion, 
teaching Bobby a lot of geography. 
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One Hundred and Fifty Years of 
Craftsmanship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, Water- 
bury Companies, Inc., producers of the 
tiny molded plastic helmet microphone 
used recently by Astronaut Scott Car- 
penter, and by his illustrious predeces- 
sors, traces its history in industry back 
to 1812 when a small mill was set up 
for the purpose of manufacturing uni- 
form buttons. 

This is but one of the fine examples 
of skill and craftsmanship which have 
characterized this Waterbury, Conn., 
firm in its growth and development dur- 
ing 150 years of industrial experience, 
from the guidance of its founder and first 
president, Aaron Benedict, to the present 
leadership of Leavenworth P. Sperry, Jr., 
who is now its chief executive officer. 

I take this opportunity to congratulate 
Mr. Sperry, his associates, and the men 
and women who are employed at Water- 
bury Companies, as well as those who 
have preceded them in the 150 years of 
industrial service which they are cur- 
rently celebrating. The role of this 
plant and of its personnel has been sig- 
nificant in the economic and industrial 
development of the city of Waterbury 
and of the State of Connecticut; its na- 
tional significance was recognized in four 
wars, and, most recently, in outer space 
exploration. 

We recognize that Waterbury Com- 
panies is the oldest plastics molder in the 
United States; yet, it has kept pace with 
technological development. This was 
the firm that provided brass buttons for 
the Civil War military uniforms of both 
the Federals and the Confederates, and 
which turned out souvenir copies of both 
at the time of the Civil War centennial. 

As we measure the industrial might 
and genius of the United States in this 
era of nuclear and space technology we 
do well to pay proper tribute to the 
pioneers who not only paved the way but 
also surmounted all hazards to share in 
advancing our country’s industrial 
achievement. This has been the ex- 
perience of the Waterbury Companies. 

In this, its 150th year, I envision many 
more productive and successful years for 
Waterbury Companies. With permission 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a brief historical account of 
Waterbury Companies, which appeared 
in a commemorative issue ef the Water- 
bury (Conn.) Republican, on Sunday, 
June 3, 1962 in recognition of this happy 
industrial anniversary. 

The article follows: 

ONE HUNDRED AND FirTy Trans or CRAFTS- 
MANSHIP 

In 1812 a small mill was formed on the 
Mad River by Aaron Benedict for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing uniform buttons. At 
that time the firm was known as A. Bene- 
dict & Co., but in 1834 the name was 
changed to Benedict & Burnham Manufae- 
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turing Co.. one of the earliest of brass casting 
enterprises. In 1849 Benedict & Burnham 
joined with Festus Hayden & Sons to form 
the Waterbury Button Co. As the name 
indicates, the new company was established 
solely for the manufacture of buttons and 
uniform insignia. 

During the Civil War the company not 
only provided brass buttons to both the 
Federals and Confederates, but embarked as 
a pioneer into the field of shellac composi- 
tion molding. This was the first natural 
plastic material to be molded in America. 
Some of the early plastic products were but- 
tons, checkers, dominoes, and daguerreotype 
cases. 

In 1868, the first commercial thermoplastic, 
cellulose nitrate, was created by John Wesley 
Hyatt using a mixture of guncotton and 
camphor, It came at the gime a shortage 
was developing in ivory, a material from 
which the company was making products, 

GREW AND EXPANDED 


During the post Civil War period, the 
Waterbury Button Co. continued to grow 
and expand both its metal and plastic lines. 
Forty-one years were to pass before the next 
significant development in plastics materials. 
In 1909 when Dr. Leo H. Baekeland combined 
phenol and formaldehyde by synthesis, to 
form the first thermosetting resin, the com- 
pany already had a history of over 40 years 
molding experience. The new resin was 
immediately put to good use by the company 
in buttons and articles for the electrical 
industry. 

In 1917, the company as in 1861, again 
met the challenge of primary button supplier 
to the Nation’s Armed Forces. During the 
postwar 1920's the company was extensively 
involved in the toy manufacturing business 
where the best qualities of metal and plastic 
could be utilized. 

In this period also came the introduction 
of urea formaldehyde, the first thermoset- 
ting polymer in a wide choice of pastel 
shades, This characertistic plus its heat and 
chemical resistance opened the door to 
houseware applications especially in the 
kitchen, 

ENTERED NEW FIELD 


Cellulose acetate was the next large vol- 
ume plastic to become commercially avail- 
able; and in 1937, by which time this and 
the newer thermoplastics such as styrene 
and acrylics were appearing in quantity, the 
company entered the injection molding bus- 
iness with the production of acetate knobs. 
With the development of the pastics indus- 
try, the Waterbury Button Co. increased its 
molding facilities. Hydraulic compression 
presses were installed to handle the new 
molding powders such as urea and melamine 
formaldehyde and gradually replaced the old 
toggle machines. 

A significant development just prior to 
World War II would cite the company's fine 
molding of optically correct plastic lenses. 
The beginning of the fourth large-scale war 
in the company's history showed a need for 
expanded plant capacity. 

The company acquired the Steele & John- 
son Manufacturing Co. and initiated large- 
scale production of items for the Armed 
Forces—products ranging all the way from 
buttons to bomb fuses and firing pins. 

In 1943 the name of the Waterbury But- 
ton Co. was changed to Waterbury Cos., Inc. 
It was felt that with its widely diversified 
activities this designation would more read- 
ily be identified with the plastic molding 
and metal stamping industries than the orig- 
ing “Waterbury Button.” 

NEW MATERIALS INTRODUCED 

V-J Day signaled the of large- 
scale routs in the plastics division. Intro- 

ting materials— 


such as alkyds and diallyl phthalate to sup- 
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plement the desirable qualities of the orig- 
inal “bakelite” phenolic, in addition to the 
early postwar thermoplastics—those that 
soften on reheating—represented by poly- 
ethylene and nylon, kept the company in the 
forefront of the country’s plastic molders. 
In 1946 the company entered the children’s 
phonographic record business on a fuliy Inte- 
grated basis with the compounding and 
pressing of its own vinyl formulations. In 
1948 a line of Fiberglas-reinforced plastics 
ucts was established, the first volume 
production of which was the U.S. Army quar- 
termaster bread box. Items later added us- 
ing this material, which has proven so im- 
portant to the aerospace industry, included 
tote boxes, ice buckets, and laundry tubs. 
The original slow methods of fabrication by 
so-called wet layups are now largely sup- 
planted by hig speed compression, transfer, 
and injection molding of heavily Fiberglas- 
filled resins. In 1953 as a corollary to the 
Fiberglas program the company purchased 
part interest in the Spun Lite Corp. for the 
purpose of manufacture of corrugated glass 
reinforced polyester paneling, a material 
uniquely suited for many applications both 
indoors and out because of its weather and 
corrosion resistance. 
ADVANCED RAPIDLY 


During the last decade Waterbury Com- 
panties, Inc., has moved rapidly ahead with 
the introduction of newer miracle thermo- 
plastics such as polycarbonates, acetals, sty- 
rene copolymers, high density polyethylene, 
polypropylene, and the very newest, polyure- 
thanes. 

The addition of a new modern plant last 
year in Randolph, Vt., provides the company 
with an advanced 34,000-square-foot facility 
for the manufacture of a most highly diver- 
sified line of injection moldings. Recent 
additions to this plant of radically new screw 
plasticizing type molding machines have in- 
creased production and quality at lower cost 
to our customers, 


SKILL EXEMPLIFIED 


Concurrent with the modernizing of the 
company’s injection molding during the 
fifties and sixties has been the gradual con- 
version of compression molding. Automatic 
molding machines of up to 150 tons capacity 
as well as high-speed plunger and transfer 
presses augment the regular une of compres- 
sion equipment for handling the traditional 
thermosetting materials as well as the newer 
specialty resins such as epoxies and poly- 
esters. The skill and craftamanship which 
have characterized the Waterbury Com- 
panies, Inc., products since its founding 150 
years ago is exemplified by the tiny molded 
plastic helmet microphone which soared into 
space with Astronauts Scott Carpenter, Alan 
Shepard, Virgil Grissom, and John Gienn. 

3 KING PACE 

Thus, as the needs for eyen more skilled 
molding techniques and newer materials for 
electronics, space, and just everyday down 
to earth plastics applications keep mount- 
ing, Waterbury Companies, Inc., as in the 
past, will bein the vanguard of the country's 
progressive custom molders. 


A Few Helpful Suggestions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OFP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include an edi- 
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torial from the Audubon County Jour- 
nal, of my own great little hometown, 
Exira, Iowa. 

I commend the author of this edi- 
torial and urge the President and his 
topflight advisers to heed the sugges- 
tions set forth in this straight-from-the- 
shoulder editorial for certainly it repre- 
sents the wishes and convictions of an 
overwhelming majority of the deep 
thinking and greatly concerned Ameri- 
can people, brought about by the present 
mad rush to national and personal bank- 
ruptey and domination by a tyrannical, 
centralized, paternal Government. 

The editorial follows: 

A Few HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS 


Addressing the White House Conference on 
National Economic Issues the other day, Pres- 
ident Kennedy asked: What are your sug- 
gestions?” The responsibility of labor, man- 
agement and the public was not, he implied, 
to criticize, but rather to suggest how the 
administration could better handle its eco- 
nomic problems. 

Well, it we might offer one umorous sugges- 
tion, the administration might make a real 
effort to tallor the Government’s expenditures 
to receipts and bring the Federal budget into 
balance. For one thing, this might put an 
end to the horrible headache Sec- 
retary Dillon has had to suffer while jug- 
gling the public debt. For another, it would 
help to relieve Walter Heller, chairman of 
the President's Council of Economic Advisers, 
of his constant fretting over the price spiral 
and the cost of making steel. 

Now if expenditures are cut down, the 
administration could reduce taxes. That 
would increase the purchasing power of the 
people, which has been of deep concern to 
the President. It would also increase hugely 
the political popularity of everybody in the 
administration. 

And if taxes were reduced, people would 
have a chance to save more of what they 
earn so that they could better take care of 
themselves in their old age, thus taking a 
tremendous responsibility from the shoul- 
ders of Welfare Secretary Ribicoff. 

By getting itself out of the farming busi- 
ness and returning agriculture to a free mar- 
ket the administration could make life more 
placid for Agriculture Secretary Freeman, 
who has been haying a terrible time in the 
last fortnight with acreage allotments and 
grain storage. 

At the same time, If the Government got 
itself out of the business of trying to set 
Wages and prices it would help to restore 
confidence in industry, making much easier 
Commerce Secretary Hodges’ faithful mis- 
slonary work around the country. And Labor 
Secretary Goldberg would have a lot less 
trouble trying to explain the administra- 
tion's wage policy to people like the UAW’s 
Walter Reuther. 

Now we realize that some of these ideas 
may strike the administration as being pretty 
strong and none too easy to put into effect. 
But since the President asked for sugges- 
tions, we have tried to be as helpful as we 
can. 


Autopsy on Operation Abolition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to draw the attention of my col- 
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leagues to a film entitled “Autopsy on 
Operation Abolition.” This film pro- 
duced by the Catechetical Guild of St. 
Paul, Minn., is an excellent analysis of 
the May 1960 student demonstrations in 
San Francisco. The Catechetical Guild 
and producer Fred Barnes deserve to be 
commended for this objective presenta- 
tion. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a review of the film 
by Russell W. Gibbons, secretary of the 
Catholic Council on Civil Liberties, which 
appeared in the Commonweal on March 
23, 1962, pages 657-658. This describes 
the film in further detail. 

The article follows: 

AUTOPSY ON OPERATION ABOLITION 
(By Russell W. Gibbons) 

If it was inevitable that a film reply to 
“Operation Abolition” would emerge from 
the controversy over that opus, it could not 
have been expected that one would come 
from within the religious fleld. Yet such a 
film has now appeared, and from a Catholic 
source to boot. 

Two new titles In the great celluloid civil 
liberties debate were released earlier this 
year within weeks of each other—one called 
“Operation Correction,” the other “Autopsy 
on Operation Abolition.” “Correction” is 
billed as the Northern California Branch of 
the American Civil Libertics Union's own 
answer to the original film charges against 
the bay area students. Its prospective au- 
dience has been and apparently will be for 
the most part those on the west coast. Au- 
topsy” has been described by its producers, 
the Catechetical Guild's Impact Films, of 
St. Paul, Minn., as a “filmed white paper“ 
and a “second lock“ at the San Francisco 
events. That its presentation has been able 
to maintain objectivity is attested by initlal 
endorsements from both the sponsors of 
“Opcration Abolition,” the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities, and its chief 
congressional critic, Représentative Jams 
E. ROOSEVELT. 

Moreover, the background of “Autopsy” 
makes it an unlikely target for committee 
innuendoes, although its producers began 
to feel the wrath of the right wing long be- 
fore the release date. The film is the brain- 
child of the Rev. Louls A. Gales, director of 
the Catechetical Guild, and Fred Barnes, 
producer-director for the Guild's Impact 
Flims. Both have credentials in an anti- 
Communist educational program dating to 
25 years ago. 

The Guild Itself is one of the best known 
and one of the largest publishers of educa- 
tional aids and audiovisual materials for 
Catholic schools and religious instruction 
programs. It was, in fact, because of the 
concern of some parish priests and teaching 
nuns—who, had been urged to use “Opera- 
tion Abolition” In the church and school— 
that “Autopsy” was decided upon. 

One year after the San Francisco dem- 
onstrations, Barnes and a two-mnn team 
which included a scriptwriter and a photog- 
rapher revisited the bay area to begin the 
film inquest. They also went to Washington 
to interview the committee and to film se- 
quences with the chairman of the San Fran- 
‘cisco hearings, Representative Enwin C. 
Wiis, and the H.U.A.C. research director. 
A trip was also made to Los Angeles to in- 
clude remarks by Congressman James E. 
RooseverT on the committee and the dis- 
puted riots. 

Mayor George Christopher, Sheriff Mat- 
thew Carberry, Assemblyman John A. O'Con- 
nell and the dean of the Episcopal Cathedral 
appear In the Guild film, along with a Bap- 
tist clergyman who is described as an “eyewit- 
ness” by committee supporters, and a pro- 
fessor and a student from. the Berkeley 
campus of the University of California. Also 
featured in the film is Father William Sulli- 
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van, a studious Paulist who is director of 
the Newman Center at the Berkeley campus 
of the University of California. 

Father Sullivan's testimony may be a 
shocker for some of the parish audiences 
who have seen “Operation Abolition.” He 
noted that among the participants in the 
riots was the president of the Newman Club 
at Berkeley, “a practicing Catholic, and cer- 
talnely (with) no Communist affiliations of 
which I am conscious.” Also involved was 
another one of our members here at New- 
man Hall * * * a daily communicant and 
an unfortunate circumstance was, as a result 
of her participation in the riots she lost a 
Cora Foundation scholarship. This girl, Miss 
June O'Grady, is also an active member of 
the bay area student committee for the Abo- 
lition of HU. A. C. With the other members 


of this group, she resents the suggestion” 


that she is influenced, deceived or misled by 
the Communist International conspiracy, 
which is the explanation put forth by the 
House Committee. 

Worth special consideration is Father Sul- 
Uvan's concluding statement: “It is this 
part of the riots that I find unfortunate, 
that I know many of the students who par- 
ticipated find embarrassing, that there was 
this imprudent action against the police. I 
do not defend this at all, but I do insist that 
it has to be taken within the context of 
young students excited about ideals, con- 
cerned about freedom of speech, anxious to 
defend something in which they believe and 
not out to destroy the United States at all. 
The strength of our young people's ideals— 
and I believe that freedom of speech is an 
ideal in which all of us must agree—the 
strength of these ideals is the strength of 
our country and I think also, as a Catholic 
priest, the strength of these ideals, the be- 
lief in ideals which the American people hold 
dear is also the strength of the Catholic 
Church.” 

“Autopsy” traveled a wide circuit to in- 
clude the many on- and off-stage partici- 
pants in the actual “Black Friday” events 
at San Francisco's city hall. Enforcement 
agencies like the San Francisco police and 
the FBI opened their doors to the Barnes 
movie team. Interestingly, the producer has 
acknowledged that pressure to “doctor” the 
final print of “Autopsy” came from both 
sides.“ 

Finally, showing of the film fushes in the 
fall of 1961 to a Midwest meeting of the 
Catholic Press Association and the Minne- 
sota convention of the A.C.L.U. was a signal 
for the ultra letter writers to go into action. 
Father Gales, who is also president of the 
Catholic Digest, felt the fury of these radical 
rightists. The Wanderer suggested that the 
film was a “charitable approach to commu- 
nism," and its columns were filled with 
anger from readers who attacked the “pre- 
sumptuous” Guild movie venture. The tone 
was refiected by one letter which said that 
“if ‘Autopsy’ was shown to the Minnesota 
A. CJ. U. no further discussion is necessary.“ 

Some in the Twin Cities who preferred 
the Wanderer to their own diocesan news- 
Paper darkly hinted that the director of the 
Catechetical Guild might be of the Robert 
Welch “comsymp priest“ variety, but Father 
Gales, his associates recall, was an articulate 
anti-Communist when Billie James Hargis 
was still an Oklahoma farm boy. 

In any case, the inquest into “Operation 
Abolition” was necessary, points out the 
narrator of “Autopsy,” the Rev. L. J. Two- 
mey, a Jesuit at New Orleans’ Loyola Insti- 
tute for Industrial Relations, because so 
many Americans are separating political life 
Into the good guys and the bad guys. Such 
simplism—the tendency to accept the quick 
answer, the easy out and the black and 
white portrayal of domestic and foreign 
affairs—is a formidable danger to our na- 
tional life. Hopefully, “Autopsy” will con- 
tribute much to the overcoming of that 
danger. 
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House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—ConGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citi- 
zens are cognizant of the basic reasons 
underlying the necessity of the proposed 
committee. They understand clearly 
the vital contribution that such a com- 
mittee could make to our national secu- 
rity interests. In many cases, they know 
that no public or private body is in exist- 
ence today which is devoted to the task 
of studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens 
to House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

APRIL 24, 1962. 


The Honorable Howarp W. SMITH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: I urge you to refer the Flood resolu- 
tion for a final vote by the members of the 
House Rules Committee, 

Our officials must know the truth about 
these nations. This is almost impossible 
with the insufficient information now avail- 
able, snd makes for the most glaring blund- 
ers by our officials concerning these enslaved 
peoples. For example: Our Secretary of 
State tells of Ukraine as being a traditional 
part of Russia, 

We must show our strength fed by infor- 
mation from a Captive Nations Committee 
to the Soviet slave bosses, for they will only 
come to terms by our show of strength and 
not by kind “kid glove treatment.” We must 
show our strength toward their most vul- 
nerable spot: the Soviet Russian slave 
empire. 

Sincerely yours, 
Damian GECHA. 
BROOKLYN, N. V., 
April 27, 1962. 
The Honorable Howarp W. SMITH. 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN SMITH: I wish to voice 

my wholehearted support of Congressman 
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FLooD’s resolution—House Resolution 211— 
calling for the establishment of a special 
committee on the captive nations in the 
House of Representatives. 

I firmly believe that you, Mr. Chairman, 
as well as the majority of your committee 
members, clearly understand the far-reach- 
ing purpose and intent of this resolution, 
The unreasonable and logical opposition of 
Mr. Dean Rusk, our Secretary of State, to 
the creation of such a committee is hardly 
in line with our much publicized (and justly 
so) policy of supporting the emancipation 
of the colonial peoples of Asia and Africa. 
While Mr. Stevenson, our U.N. Ambassador, 
in his recent memorandum on Soviet Rus- 
sian colonialism, described the effects of 
Russification, the inhuman persecution and 
economic exploitation of the non-Russian 
nations by Moscow, Mr. Rusk advised you 
that we should not support the liberation of 
such countries as Ukraine, Armenia and 
Georgia, inasmuch as they are historicel 
parts of Russia, 

Someone in the State Department should 
study Eastern European history and be prop- 
erly informed on this vital subject. Whether 
Mr. Rusk realizes it or not, his statement 
that we should not tacitly recognize the right 
of these non-Russian countries to freedom 
and national independence brought much 
comfort and moral support to the Kremlin. 
If US. foreign policy is against colonial rule 
in the Congo, New Guinea and Angola, it 
should be more so against colonialism in the 
Soviet Russian empire. That is why it is 
vital not only for our international prestige 
but for our national interests as well to have 
such a committee on the captive nations. 
At least Moscow will know that the United 
States is fully aware of the captive-nations 
in the U.S.S.R. and is not hesitant in ex- 
pressing its sympathy for them and hoping 
for their eventual liberation. 

It is with this in mind, Congressman 
Smr, that I. a native Pennsylvanian, appeal 
to you to bring House Resolution 211 to a 
favorable consideration by members of your 
committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Mary DusHNYCK. 
APRIL 30, 1962. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN SMITH: We the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of America, 
Passaic Branch, direct your attention to 
House Resolution 211 which provides for the 
institution of a new and permanent com- 
mittee in the House of Representatives, the 
Committee of the Captive Nations. The 
members of our organization favor the pas- 
sage of House Resolution 211 and urge you 
respectfully to give this bill your careful and 
sincere study. It is our opinion that a Com- 
mittee of Captive Nations has long been 
needed. Many of our countries current 
problems and difficulties are attributable to 
and stem from, directly or indirectly, the 
Soviet Union, which has often been aptly 
described by many responsible people as a 
vast concentration camp. 

We hold that the captive nations, peoples 
enslaved by the Soviet Russian brand of 
despotic colonialism eagerly awaiting oppor- 
tunity for liberation and independence, are 
permanent chips in the armor of the Soviet 
Union camp. 

Cold war or hot, it is only natural to 
probe for the weaknesses of the enemy and 
to capitalize upon them in whatever man- 
ner possible. We believe it Is our country’s 
duty to do so in the case of the captive 
nations, and we dissent vehemently with 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk, who has 
utilized the strength of the State Depart- 
ment in opposing the formation of such 
committee. 

We feel that this argument is based on 
misconceptions and inadequate information 
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concerning the actual state of affairs in the 
Soviet Union and its slave colonies, partic- 
ularly the Ukraine, 

We are sup the establishment of 
Committee of the Captive Nations for the 
following reasons: 

(a) To focus attention on and to keep 
constantly in the public view the nations 
held captive by the Soviet Union; 

(b) To invite, receive, and organize in- 
formation and data pertaining to the cap- 
tive nations from all sources possible; 

(e) To make avaliable to all governmental 
de ents the collated files so obtained 
for evaluation, action, and determination of 
policy; 

(d) To publicize said information and 
data to inform the American public and the 
peoples of the world of the sad plight of the 
captive nations; 8 

(e) To assist our Government to formu- 
late and erect national policy in the strug- 
gle with the Soviet Union, cold war, or hot. 

We urge you sincerely to look favorably 
on House Resolution 211 so as to bring into 
existence the “Committee on the Captive 
Nations,” and we thank you for your time 
and generous considcration. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. MICHAEL STEFANIW, 
President. 
Mr. W. Maruszczax, 
Secretary. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
April 24, 1962. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman of the House Rules Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

Sm: Please refer for a final vote by mem- 
bers of your committee the Flood resolution 
calling for the establishment of a permanent 
Committee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives, This resolution has 
bogged down in the House Rules Commit- 
tee because of the opposition of the State 
Department against such a committee. Iam 
afraid that the material for “The Ugly Amer- 
ican, Part II“ is in full preparation in some 
places now. 

A permanent Committee on Captive Na- 
tions in the House of Representatives would 
be a reservoir of unbiased information and 
factual data on all of the captive nations— 
slaves in the Soviet Russian empire which 
could be effectively utilized by our Govern- 
ment, 

Respectfully yours, 
Dr. Stor M. NECHAY. 


New Vork City Council Votes Right 
To Vote Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, it is an 
honor for me to submit for inclusion in 
the Recorp a resoution of the Council of 
the City of New York urging that the 
Congress of the United States enact leg- 
islation to protect the right to vote in 
Federal elections from arbitrary discrim- 
ination by literacy tests. The resolution 
follows: 


RESOLUTION 277 
Resolution in relation to city council re- 
questing the Congress of the United States 
to pass Senate bill 2750 to protect the 
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Tight to vote in Federal elections from 

arbitrary discrimination by literacy tests 

(By Messrs. Low, Weiss, Evans, and Diggs) 

Whereas a bill (S. 2750) to protect the right 
to vote in Federal elections from arbitrary 
discrimination by literacy tests is now pend- 
ing before the US. Senate; and 

Whereas this bill was introduced by Sen- 
ator MANSFIELD, the majority leader, in be- 
half of himself and Mr. Dmkszx, the mi- 
nority leader; and 

Whereas it is essential to the vitality of 
our form. of government that all qualified 
citizens have the opportunity to participate 
in the choice of elected officials; and 

Whereas persons who have completed six 
primary grades in a public school or ac- 
credited private school cannot reasonably be 
denied the franchise on grounds of illiteracy 
or lack of sufficient education or Intelligence 
to execute the prerogative of citizenship; 
and 

Whereas large numbers of citizens of the 
United States, including many residents of 
the city of New York, who have completed 
six primary grades are now deprived of the 
right to vote by rason of literacy tests given 
in the English language: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Council of the City of 
New York urges the Congress of the United 
States promptly to enact Senate bill 2750 
(and its companion bill in the House of 
Representatives), which provides that no 
person who is in all other respects qualified 
to vote in a Federal election may be barred 
from voting if he has completed the sixth 
primary grade of any public school or ac- 
credited private school in any State or ter- 
ritory or the District of Columbia or the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the majority leader of the Senate, the 
minority leader of the Senate, the U.S. Sen- 
ators from the State of New York, and the 
Members of the House of Representatives rep- 
resenting districts within the city of New 
York. 

‘Tue Crry or New YORK, 
Office of the City Clerk, ss: 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a true 
copy of a resolution passed by the council 
of the city of New York on May 15, 1962, on 
file in this office. 

HERMAN Katz, 
City Clerk, Clerk of the Council. 


Commonwealth Club of California, Study 
Relative to the Operation of Public 
Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mr, YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Commonwealth Club of Calfornia is 
recognized as one of the best forums in 
the country and the various sections 
conduct very thorough studies on gov- 
ernmental problems and after the study 
they take a membership vote. 

The club’s education section recently 
conducted a study and voted on various 
questions relative to the operation of 
public schools. 

The vote of the group was as follows: 
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CLUB Vore RESULT: REEXAMINE TEACHER 
TENURE; REDUCE TRAINING IN TECHNIQUES; 
EXPAND “RETREAD” RECRUITING—POLL OF 
CLUB MEMBERSHIP FOLLOWED STUDY BY 
CLUB'S EDUCATION SECTION 


1. TEACHER TRAINING 


(a) Does the current curriculum in teach- 
er training affect the supply of teachers? 
Yes, 1,242; No, 474. 

(b) Should the number of courses in 
teaching techniques, curriculum, and psy- 
chology, required of prospective teachers, be 
increased, 533; or decreased, 1,125. 

(c) Should future teachers for all grades 
be required to have a minimum of 6 years’ 
college training? Yes, 883; No, 929. 

2. TEACHER SUPPLY 

To supplement the future supply of Cali- 
fornia-trained teachers, should there be an 
expansion of: 

(a) Internship“ program (ie. parttime 
teaching with special licensing and supple- 
mental training) to attract former teachers. 
retired military personnel, and college gradu- 
ates who have not studied teaching methods? 
Yes, 1,655; No, 172. 

(b) Recruiting of teachers from other 
States by establishing improved retirement 
credit and rating for their out-of- 
State experience? Tes, 1,117; No, 592. 

3. TEACHING CREDENTIALS 


(a) Should the number of classes of teach- 
ing credentials in California be reduced? 
Yes, 1,084; No, 593. 

(b) Should subjects for which the teach- 
er is qualified be stated on the credential? 
Yes, 1,617; No, 218. 

(e) Should high school teachers be lim- 
ited to teaching subjects in which they have 
a cousas major or minor? Yes, 1,119; No, 


4. TEACHER SALARIES 


In regard to teacher salaries: 

(a) Are schedules the most impor- 
tant factor in attracting able people to teach- 
ing? Yes, 571; No, 1,255. 

(b) In general, are California salaries 
high enough to attract sufficient competent 
teachers? Yes, 1,353; No, 494. 

(c) Would we attract and retain more abie 
teachers if salaries were partly based on 
demonstrated classroom ability? ‘Yes, 1,420; 
No, 413. 

5. TEACHER TENURE 


(a) Do present teacher tenure laws make 
it too difficult to eliminate inadequate - 
teachers? Yes, 1,560; No, 260. 

(b) Should existing provisions of tenure 
law for dealing with teachers be re- 
examined? Yes, 1,745; No, 111. 

6. CLASSROOM HELPS 

(a) Which of the following personnel 
practices would you favor for dealing with 
nonteaching duties required of teachers: 

(1) Continue to leave these duties in 
teachers’ hands? Tes, 493; No, 1,068. 

(2) Employ teachers’ aides at apprentice 
salaries, or on a part-time basis, to write 
reports, prepare classroom materials, take 
attendance, supervise lunch and recess, ad- 
re routine tests, etc.? Yes, 1,178; No, 
465. 

(3) Employ more clerks or administrative 
assistants to handle nonteaching tasks? 
Yes, 1,161; No, 473. 

(b) Would it be desirable to group cer- 
tain teachers to work in teams under a 
superior or “master teacher” receiving a 
higher salary?* Tes, 1,107; No, 634. 

(c) Would it be desirable to make more 
extensive use of TV and teaching machine 
programs to assist teachers and to present 


For example, the master teacher might 
instruct enlarged classroom sessions and the 
other teachers of the group give intimate 
instruction to small subgroups of the class. 
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routine aspects of subjects taught which do 

not require interpretation and discussion 

with a “Hve” teahcer? ‘Yes, 1,394; No. 407. 
7. TEACHER STATUS 


How will teacher status In community best 
be improved: 

(a) By the initiative of teachers them- 
selves in improving and maintaining their 
own professional standards ?—1,459.* 

(b) By giving special public recognition 
to superior teachers?—1,024* 

(c) By paying superior teachers higher 
salaries ?—1,072? 

(d) By increasing the general teaching 
pay scale?—546. 

(e) By strengthening the decision-making 
role of teachers in matters of teaching 
policy? —891. 

(f) By strengthening the decision-making 
role of teachers in matters of curriculum? 
900. 


2 Received majority of ballots cast. 


We Are Americans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona, Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include in the Record an article written 
by Miss Judy Hoopes, a member of the 
senior class at Mesa High School. The 
fact that both Judy's father and mother 
are of pioneer Arizona stock is readily 
apparent from the self-reliant, respon- 
sible tone she gives to her very fine 
essay: 


Wr Ane Americans 


(By Judy Hoopes) 

I am an American. I am one small part 
of a tremendous power—the American youth. 
Listen to me and listen well. I have some- 
thing to say. 

You, Mr. American, seem to have forgotten 
that the youth of America is a body of the 
people—young people, but people just the 
same: and the U.S, Government is made by 
the people, for the people, and answerable 
to the people. 

Even more important, Mr. American, you 
seem to have forgotten that we, too, are 
Americans—proud Americans, smart Ameri- 
cans, and tough Americans. 

Mister, we are proud. We're proud of 
America—her past and her present. We'll 
be proud of her future too, because we're go- 
ing to make it something to be proud of. 
We're proud of American leaders and follow- 
ers and American precepts and principles and 
ideals. Yes, we're proud all right, and it 
takes pride to be an American. 

We're smart, too—smart enough to know 
that the price of freedom is a big one. We 
know that God grants liberty only to those 
who love it, and live it, and are always ready 
to guard and defend it. Yes, and we're 
Smart enough to know that there's more to 
defending freedom than carrying a gun. We 
know that we must have high ideals and 
must live them, that we must know right 
from wrong and good from bad and loyalty 
from and that we must desire the 
tight and love the good and be among the 
loyal. But most important, sir, we know 
about living and dying—for America. Some 
of us remember the look in our father's eyes 
when he came back from the war, and others 
Of us remember the look in our mother's eyes 
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when he didn’t. We remember those looks 
and we learned from them—we learned that 
to die for one’s country is a darn hard thing 
to do. 

It's an important lesson, but we learned 
another one a few years later that is even 
more important. We learned then, and 
know now that, as hard as it is to die for 
America, it’s even harder to live for her. 
We know, we've been doing it—trying any- 
way. There's a great deal that we don't 
know, Mr. American, but then again, there's 
a great deal that we do. It took us a long 
time to learn it and we won't forget it for 
an even longer time. We're smart, and you 
have to be smart to be an American. 

And finally, Mr. American, we're tough. 
We've got guts. We, too, are willing to both 
live and die for America. We're willing to 
receive from past generations the heaviest 
burden and the biggest responsibility known 
to man—that of freedom. We thank God 
for granting freedom, and you for preserving 
it. We're willing to do our level best to 
carry that burden with all the patience and 
care, the pride and the dignity it so richly 
deserves, 

No, the time hasn't come for us to carry 
a gun or drive a tank, or fly a jet, but if and 
when it does, we'll be there. We've had a 
pretty easy time of it so far. Our genera- 
tion has, thank God, been spared the sight 
of a comrade’s war-mangled body, and the 
smell of gunsmoke and burning fiesh and 
the sound of men sobbing; but If it must, we 
will see and hear and smell these things— 
for freedom’s sake. We've got guts, and it 
takes guts to be an American. 

Yes, we have got them—pride and brains 
and guts. It takes all three to be an Ameri- 
can and a great deal more. We, the youth of 
America, we, too, are Americans. Don't 
forget It. We won't. 


In the Soviet Barnyard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the 
Soviet Union, attempting to implement 
the concept of communism, is experienc- 
ing difficulties in its economy. Lester- 
day, the New York Times published an 
editorial delineating some of the serious 
problems confronting the Soviet Union. 
IT ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the New York Times, June 4, 1962] 
In THE SOVIET BARNYARD 


Things certainly have changed in the So- 
viet Union when Premier Khrushchev can get 
up and confess error without blaming it all 
on capitalist wreckers or antiparty elements 
in the Presidium. His acknowledgment that 
miscalculations in Soviet economic planning 
are responsible for higher food prices is the 
more remarkable because all the wrong 
moves were in policy areas in which he has 
made his own most distinctive contributions 
to the reorientation of orthodox Marxist 
principles. 

Five years ago he assured the Soviet people 
that by 1960 they would have as much meat 
and butter per capita as the American peo- 
ple. Since then he has often boasted about 
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how well his country is doing in its economic 
competition with the “stumbling horse“ of 
our enterprise system. Now reality has 
tripped him up. The Soviet people are not 
eating nearly so well as Americans. More- 
over, Khrushchev has had to raise prices so 
that meat now sells for about 82 a pound 
and butter for almost as much, These are 
hardly prices calculated to sell communism 
to the West. 

The Soviet leader’s embarrassment is in- 
creased by the necessity for resorting to a 
classic device of the capitalist free market 
to equalize supply and demand in basic 
commodities. The price increases will tend 
to curtail demand and—hopefully—to ex- 
pand supply by giving farmers more incen- 
tive. As Moscow now concedes, a major 
explanation for the acute meat shortage has 
been that farmers had to sell livestock to 
the state at prices well below cost. That 
kind of economics does not work, a fact any 
businessman or farmer in the free world 
could have told Premier Khrushchey long 
ago. He is now obliged to extend to peas- 
ants increases in compensation comparabie 
to those he decided were desirable to spur 
increased productivity among industrial 
workers—a further indication that financial 
motivation has as much potency in a col- 
lectivist society as it has under capitalism. 


Plainly, the Soviet economy is creaking 
under the burden of its enormous arms 
budget and the Russians are paying the 
price in reduced avallability of consumer 

. This is bound to limit Soviet capac- 
ity to relieve economic distress in Commu- 
nist China and to provide meaningful aid 
to the underdeveloped countries of Asia and 
Africa, no matter how high a priority in 
propaganda value it may attach to such 
activities. Khrushchey’s frank admission 
that his people had more money than goods 
to buy indicates that consumer demands 
cannot be unsatisfied forever. 

Ironically, our problems are just the re- 
verse of the Russians. We have such abun- 
dance that our farmers are pald to stop 
planting and our steel mills are operating 
at less than 60 percent of capacity. Some 
day someone in the Kremlin may realize 
that the surest solution to the economic 
Problems of the Soviet Union, the United 
States, the European Common Market, and 
all the countries of the world Lies in a whole- 
hearted approach to the ending of the cold 
war and the utilization of the world’s re- 
sources for peaceful progress toward a global 
rise in living standards. 


Public Law 480 Program: An Important 
Partner in Our Foreign Aid Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, we fre- 
quently hear that Members representing 
rural districts are opposed to the foreign 
aid program. I do not believe that such 
statements accurate reflect the feelings 
of the rural American population or of 
their Representatives in Congress. The 
people on the farms, just like those in 
the cities, have an important stake in 
foreign aid. The sole purpose of the 
foreign aid program is to promote the 
security and national interest of the 
United States, Our national security and 
interest is not confined to the urban pop- 
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ulation. It affects all of our people, 
whether they live in the city or on farms. 

There is, however, one special feature 
in our foreign aid program which relates 
directly to the prosperity of our rural 
areas. Our foreign aid program promotes 
expanding markets abroad for our sur- 
plus farm commodities. To the extent 
that we can increase the sale of our sur- 
plus farm commodities abroad, our 
farmers benefit directly from this pro- 
gram, 

As we all know, the food-for-peace 
programs, authorized by Public Law 
480, as amended, are closely coordinated 
within the broader program of foreign 
aid. Through food-for-peace programs 
tremendous quantities of American agri- 
cultural commodities—such as wheat, 
rice, cotton, tobacco and others—are sold 
and distributed abroad. Between July 
1, 1954 and December 31, 1961, the Pub- 
lic Law 480 program has resulted in the 
movement, out of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation's stocks, of $13.7 billion’s 

worth of surplus farm commodities. 
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Sales under this program have generated 
the equivalent of $7.6 billion in foreign 
currencies. These foreign currencies are 
being used by our country for several 
purposes, including loans to private U.S. 
firms doing business abroad; payment 
of the expenses of U.S. Embassies in 
those countries; research programs in- 
volving potential expansion of markets 
for U.S. agricultural products; economic 
development; and others. 

At this point, I would like to sum- 
marize briefly the main provisions of 
Public Law 480 and the extent of the 
food-for-peace programs. 

TITLE I PROGRAM: SALES OF AGRICULTURE 
SURPLUSES FOR FOREIGN CURRENCIES 

Title I of Public Law 480 authorizes 
sales of U.S. surplus agricultural com- 
modities to friendly countries for their 
own currency. Under long-term au- 
thority provided in 1961, programs of up 
to 84.5 billion may be undertaken during 
the 3-year period ending December 31, 
1964—-with not more than $2.5 billion in 
any single year. These dollar amounts 
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refer to the cost of commodities to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. They 
refiect domestic support prices, process- 
ing, storage, handling and transporta- 
tion costs. The prices at which com- 
modities are sold abroad for dollars or 
foreign currencies reflect generally lower 
world market prices. 

Between July 1, 1954, and December 
31, 1961, we have entered into sales agree- 
ments and commitments with friendly 
foreign countries providing for the sale 
of $7.6 billion worth of our surplus agri- 
cultural commodities under title I of 
Public Law 480. Through September 
30, 1961, collections from these sales, in 
foreign countries, amounted to the 
equivalent of $5 billion. Approximately 
one-half of this amount—the equivalent 
of $2.4 billion—has been disbursed to 
further the objectives of Public Law 480 
and our overall foreign aid policy. 

At this point I would like to place in 
the Recorp a country-by-country break- 
down of sales for foreign currencies under 
title I of Public Law 480: 


Taste VI.—Status of foreign currencies under litle I, Public Law 480 


[In mullon-dollur equivalents] 


Agreement | Allocations Disburse- | Agreement | Allocations Disburse- 
amounts sp foe Collections | ments by | amounts by Bodet Collections | ments by 
Country through uresu through agencies Country through urcau 3 eneles 
ag 4 through Sept. 30, through t. 30, through Sept. 30, rough 
901 Sept. 30, 1961? Sept. 30, 901 Sept. 30, 1981 3 Sept. 
190112 1961! | 196112 1 
64.1 33.5 30, 5 17,3 eee ERAS III CLI eS Ee 217.0 197.3 186.3 169, 8 
42,9 40.1 40.1 36,0 || NMexico 28.2 25.2 25.2 20.9 
. Netherlands .3 3 3 8 
284.4 200.2 202.8 135.6 || Pakistan... 144.4 323.7 394.8 229,3 
40.7 37.4 37.3 11.5 || Paraguay... 9.9 2.9 2.9 2.5 
25.1 21.2 21.3 9:2 || Peru 37.3 27.3 27.1 21.8 
71.9 48.3 52.3 35.2 8 14.4 14.1 13.8 12.2 
84.0 61.4 60. 3 34.8 land 365. 3 35.2 352.7 1.6 
70.9 30. 0 51.8 32,3 || Portugal 7.1 7.1 7.1 6.6 
13.2 8.8 10.0 7.3 || Spain. 505. 6 442. 4 444.8 239, 4 
46.5 51.4 41.7 27.7 || Thalland 4.6 43 43 4.3 
60.4 33.1 34,2 23.1 || Tunisia. 5 pp ESETE E med ISS a Se Se 
1.2 1.2 1.2 11.6 F 308.0 222.8 247.6 140, 4 
87. 0 82.9 85.0 69.5 || Uni Arab Republic (Egypt) 264.5 180. 0 204. 3 93. 6 
12 1 9.5 9.9 8.3 || United Arab Republic (Syria) 28.2 22.6 24.0 3.0 
2. 487.3 1.767. 2 1.182. 1 301. 4] United Kingdom 48.2 43.8 48.5 28.5 
173.4 175. 5 160.4 re <- ~-s Se eeenctn<e 46.4 34.6 34.7 14.8 
31.3 22.5 10. 8 19.4 || Vietnam 3 34.0 16.6 19.7 8.9 
194.4 163.1 171.9 113.3 || Vugoslavio ace Es 472.5 370. 8 42.9 256.2 
152.9 145.2 144.2 114.8 — 
180. 8 143. 1 146.3 137.5 Doe... SOBER 5, 066. 6 4, 986. 9 #2, 434.1 


Includes amounts 
socs. 104(e) and (g), not subject to 
t 


tion, 


Calculated using the collection rates of exchange, 


g 
2 Prior to July 1, 1961, disbursements under secs. 104(c), (d), and (e) grants aro cal- 


at collection rates; soc. 104(f) sales at current 


80 
loans at loan agreament rates; secs. 104(a), (b), (e) loans h) through (r) at the weightod 
average rates at the end of the months in which transfers are mad 


TITLE It PROGRAM: GRANTS OF SURPLUS COM- 
MODITIES FOR FAMINE RELIEF 

Title II of the act authortizes grants 
of commodities held in stock by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation for famine 
relief and certain other assistance pro- 

Programs of up to $300 million 
(CCC cost) plus carryover from previous 
years may be undertaken annually dur- 
ing each of the calendar years 1962 
through 1964. 

Between July 1, 1954, and December 1, 
1961, we have used $983 million worth of 
surplus commodities held in stock by the 
CCC for famine relief and certain other 
assistance programs abroad. This dol- 
lar figure represents the cost of commod- 
ities to the CCC and reflects domestic 
support prices, processing, storage, han- 
dling and transportation costs. 


specified in the agreements, to be usod for grants and loans under 


ments undor secs. 104 (a) 
‘Treasury selling rates. 


rates; sec. 104(g) 
o to agency accounts 


TITLE INI PROGRAM: DONATIONS TO U.S. VOLUN- 
TARY AGENCIES FOR DISTRIBUTION TO THE 
NEEDY 
Title III of the act authorized dona- 

tions of surplus foods from stocks held 
by the CCC to the U.S. voluntary or- 
ganizations and intergovernmental or- 
ganizations for distribution to the needy 
overseas. Donations of food to the 
needy in the United States and barter 
transactions are also authorized under 
this title. 

Between July 1, 1954, and December 
31, 1961, we have distributed $1.9 bil- 
lion worth of surplus farm commodities 
to the needy overseas and in the United 
States. Again, the dollar amount re- 
fers to the cost of commodities to the 
. 


for the balances ene 


in such accounts, Subsequent to Juno 30, 1901, disburse- 
rough (r) are calculated at the end of tho preceding quarter 


t Disbursements exceed collection because of conversions from other currencies. 
5 Differs from table V which reflects purchaso authorization transactions. 
* Differs from appondix table No. 21 oti 

$5,500,000 equivalent disbursed in nontitle I countries through convertibility. 


use of rounding and the exclusion of about 


TITLE IV PROGRAM: LONG-TERM SUPPLY 
‘TRACTS FOR REPAYMENT IN DOLLARS 

Title IV of the act authorizes long- 
term supply contracts for repayment in 
dollars over a maximum period of 20 
years. 

Between July 1, 1954, and December 31, 
1961, these contracts involved $40.3 mil- 
lion worth of surplus agricultural com- 
modities held by the CCC. The dollar 
figure in this instance represents con- 
tract figures and is somewhat smaller 
than the CCC cost of the commodities 
involved. 


CON- 


CONCLUSION 
Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I would 
like to again stress the fact that the 
food-for-peace programs are an im- 
portant supplement to our foreign-aid 
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program. They help less developed 

countries achieve balanced economic 

development, meet emergencies, and 
care for the needy. They also pro- 
mote more effective and efficient 
utilization of other types of assistance 
furnished by the United States. In the 
long run, all of these programs enhance 
the security of our own country and 
promote the development of wider over- 
sea markets for American goods—both 
agricultural commodities and manu- 
factured products. 

I insert in chart form that which is 
explained in fhe above statement. 

Total cumulative sales under title I and 
title IV, and grants under title I and title 
III (Public Law 480), July 1, 1954 to Dec. 
31, 1961+ 

[In miinus of dollars} 


Export 
Sules C. C. C. Cost Markot 
Vulne 
Title I 10,872 7 7,023 
Title 1% 7 40.3 
“Total 10 991.4 7,632.6 
Donations 
Title IT 892.8 
Title III 1. 850. 6 @) 
Nee — EN 
Grand total. Wee aS 
1 These fh ropresont sales agreements and commit- 
ments for donstions—not shipments. 


Not available. 


Uses of local currencies generated by title I 
programs, July 1, 1954 to Sept. 30, 1961 


DO AETERNE ER ATA 


A 


Reimbursements to CCC for costs attribut- 
able to Public Law 480 shipments 


In millions of dollars} 


t Estimated. 
Includes reimbursement for 2 years’ operations, 
Total congressional reimbursement, $12,230,000,000. 


fag pea OCO from sales of foreign currencies, 
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Public Law 480 sales agreements, fiscal year 
1962 ; 


LATIN AMERICA 


In millions of dollars) 
U.S, Country] Total 
usos uses 
PF 1.3 3.8 5.1 
Bras — 10.5 50. 5 70.0 
fol | eae 1.9 7.6 9.5 
Colombia 2.0 6.0 &0 
1 1. 7 5.1 6.8 
EUROPE 
Finland 1.4 1.8 3.2 
Iceland. -5 1.6 2.0 
Poland. 180,0 130. 0 
Spam — 40.5 40.5 81.0 
Yugoslavia.. 3.9 34. 6 38. 5 
N al fiscal year 

eee ATA 176.3 TRA 254.7 
Total, 8 1961... 162.8 03.0 235. 8 


Comment in Capsule Form Regarding 
President Kennedy’s 6,000-Word Mes- 
sage on Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to me, I am rting in 
the Appendix of the Recor 4 newsletter 
entitled, “Washington Reports” by the 
noted Washington business writer, Lars- 
ton D. Farrar, which appeared in the 
May-June 1962, issue of Progressive 
Railroading, a national magazine pub- 
lished in Chicago for railway executives. 

Progressive Railroading, formerly 
Railway Materials and Equipment, is 
edited and published by P Murphy, 
who has had more than three decades of 
experience in publishing, with specific 
reference to the Nation’s transport prob- 
lems. 

This newsletter by Mr. Farrar, who is 
well and favorably known on both sides 
of the aisle here, and whose books, ar- 
ticles, and stories are read by people 
throughout the free world, represents a 
fine effort of condensing the salient por- 
tions of the President's 6,000-word mes- 
sage on transportation. 

Mr. Farrar's newsletter entitled 
“Washington Reports,” is based on some 
two decades of close observation of eco- 
nomic and political events in the Nation's 
Capital. Itis read by hundreds of thou- 
sands, if not millions, of businessmen 
each month in various magazines 
throughout the Nation. 2 

Ihe copy of the May-June newsletter 
follows: 

WASHINGTON Reports—J.F.K.’s TRANSPORTA- 
TION PROPOSALS MEET RAIL APPROVAL 
(By Larston D. Farrar) 

(Evrror’s Norz.—Larston D. Farrar is one 

of the Nation's foremost Washington busi- 
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ness correspondents, a noted lecturer, and 
the author of some 10 books. A native of 
Birmingham, Ala., he moved to Washington 
in 1942 as associate editor of Nation's Busi- 
ness. He left that post to ghostwrite 
speeches speeches for national politicians, 
and in 1946 opened his own agency. Mr. 
Farrar has been called by a national maga- 
zine “one of the 10 best informed men on 
national economic and political affairs in 
the United States.“) 

President John F. Kennedy's long-awaited, 
comprehensive recommendations designed to 
assuage, if not to cure, the Nation's trans- 
portation problems have met with general 
approval among legislators here, although 
there is doubt about any chance of action on 
most of the legislative proposals in this ses- 
sion. 

Congress already is in a legislative snafu, 
due to the logjam of big bills in the Senate 
Finance Committee, and other committees, 
and the new bills to implement the various 
phases of J.F.K.’s transportation proposals 
are not carrying any must signs, 

In fact, Congressmen now have so many 
messages and recommendations from the 
White House that they feel a long time will 
be needed before they can digest the trans- 
port recommendations, receive recommenda- 
tions from the various industries affected, 
and legislate fairly. 

Senator JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, Republi- 
can, of Maryland, may have made one of the 
most intelligent comments about the Presi- 
dent's special transportation message when 
the solon commented: “The Government of- 
ficials charged by President Kennedy * * * 
to study certain problems in the transport 
field may have one of the easiest jobs in 
Washington. This is not to say that the 
questions involved are simple, but that some 
of the answers are surely to be found in the 
U.S. Archives, which is bulging with 36,000 
cubic feet of studies on transportation. 
Somewhere in the mountain of material, they 
are bound to find something of value.” 

In his 6,000-word message, J.F.K. generally 
pleased railroad executives with his recom- 
mendations. The consensus in railroad asso- 
clation circles here was that, if enacted, the 
President's program (along with other stra- 
tagems recommended at other times), would 
go far toward helping the railroads to regain 
some semblance of competition with com- 
peting carriers—truckers, airlines, and the 


The guiding principle of a rational trans- 
port system, Mr. Kennedy sald, is “greater 
reliance on the forces of competition and less 
reliance on the restraints of regulation.” 
This means, he added, that to the greatest 
extent possible, the users of tr tion 
should bear the full cost ot the services they 
use.“ 

To increase competition between railroads 
and other forms of transport, he recom- 
mended three major changes: 

1. Free railroads and trucks from regula- 
tion setting minimum rates on bulk com- 
modities such as oil, wheat and coal. Barges 
and ships now can undercut the railroad, 
Mostly because they are not compelled to 
charge minimum rates, Railroads long have 
sought this right. Trucking companies, on 
the other hand, are not so certain about how 
it would work for them. They fear rate wars. 

2. Permit railroads and other carriers to 
charge as little as they please for farm and 
fishing products. Trucks now enjoy this 
freedom. 

3. Abolish minimum rate on intercity 
passenger travel. None of the carriers are 
too enthusiastic about this. Only a few rall- 
roads have sought to lower passenger fares 
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and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
almost invariably goes along. 

The President’s proposals to spend $500 
million, in 3 years, to help solve the problem 
of urban mass transportation found eager 
assistance on Capitol Hill. Senator HARRISON 
Wiliams, Democrat, of New Jersey, long has 
been plugging for such a program and there's 
a good chance that hearings will be held on 
his legislation, providing essentials for what 
the President asked in this limited field. 

All in all, the message did little to presage 
massive changes in the status quo. If it is 
implemented by Congress, it will be a plus 
for the railroads, but will not be considered 
the open sesame to solve the many pressing 
problems of the industry. 

JF. K. also gave what was considered to be 
unqualified-endorsement to the recent report 
of his Presidential Railroad Commission, 
which urged abolishment of featherbedding 
jobs through the Nation's rail system, al- 
though protecting the income of most of the 
existing work force. 

The President renewed his earlier request 
for repeal of the 10-percent excise on passen- 
ger tickets, There's a good chance that Con- 
gress will act on this subject, this session. 

Among secondary recommendations, the 
President proposed: 

1. Prohibiting railroads from barring or 

discriminatory rates to carry truck 
trailers, or piggybacking; 2, permitting rail- 
roads to carry coal, oil or other commodities 
from their own holdings for sale to outsiders; 
3, directing the regulatory agencies to allow 
the setting of experimental rates and modi- 
fication or combination of existing rate 
classes. 

Daniel Loomis, president of the Association 
of American Railroads, headquartered here, 
declared that the President's proposals “will 
go a long way in helping to develop a sound, 
overall transportation system.” 

KEFAUVER MOVES TO PREVENT HASTY MERGERS 


Senator Estes, KEFAUVER, Democrat, of 
Tennessee, who has become the Nation's 
No. 1 trustbuster as chairman of the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Antitrust and Mo- 
nopoly, has turned on the steam in his drive 
to halt major rail mergers. 

In early February, the Tennessee solon 
delivered a long, well-researched speech sug- 
gesting that such mergers be held up. In 
early April, he delivered a slightly heavier 
blow by introducing S. 3097, which, if en- 
acted, would bar the Interstate Commerce 
Commission from approving any of the gi- 
gantic merger proposals now pending until 
December 31, 1963. His powerful cosigners 
of the new bill included Senator MIKE MANS- 
PELD, Democrat, of Montana, Senate ma- 
jority leader; Senator LEE METCALF, Demo- 
craft, of Montana, and some seven other well- 
known solons. 

In a speech introducing the bill—which 
well may take precedence in Capitol Hill 
discussions over the President's own trans- 
portation message—Senator KEFAUVER called 
for a broad Senate merger probe. JFK. has 
said he was setting up an interagency com- 
mittee in order to furnish broader criteria 
to regulatory agencies (notably the ICC and 
the Civil Aeronautics Board), in ruling on 
mergers. 

“Time is running out,“ Senator KEFAUVER 
told his colleagues. “Some very large and 
very important rail merger proposals before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission have 
finished with their hearings or are nearing 
completion. 

“The Seaboard-Atiantic Coast Line merger 
application is awaiting momentarily the ex- 
aminer's decision. Since the Southern re- 
cently received the examiner's approval for 
its control over the Central of Georgia, any 
further opposition by it to the Seaboard-At- 
lantic Coast Line union may well blow away, 
especially as the Southern now seeks to 
acquire the Georgia & Florida. The South- 
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ern Pacific’s fight with the Santa Fe over 
control of the Western Pacific also has been 
concluded. Hearings have started on the 
Great Northern, Northern Pacific, and Bur- 
lington merger proposal. It is expected that 
they will be completed by June, 

“The hearings on the Chesapeake & Ohio's 
petition for control of the B. & O. are over. 
The major opponent, the New York Cen- 
tral, withdrew from that case the day it 
announced its proposed merger with the 
Pennsylvania. The Norfolk & Western, 
Nickel Plate, Wabash proceedings started last 
December and have been moving rapidly 
since the New York Central withdrew its op- 
position, again on the day it announced 
the merger with the Pennsylvania, Mean- 
time, hearings are developing in a game 
of musical chairs involving the Louisville 
& Nashville—which is controlled by the At- 
lantic Coast Line—the Illinois Central, the 
Missouri Pacific, the Chicago & Eastern II- 
linols and other roads in the Midwest and 
in the South. 

“Thus, time is very much the essence. 
The records, such as they are, are being made 
and the cases are becoming closed. Action 
to halt this movement, pending a full in- 
vestigation, must be taken in this session of 
Congress * * *.” 

The bill was referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce, but no word of hasty 
action has been heard from Senator WARREN 
G. Macnuson, Democrat, of Washington, 
chairman, who usually does not rush into 
action without lots of prodding. 

Labor unions—if that’s any news—are 
fighting mergers tooth and nail. They have 
lined up solidly behind the Kefauver bill 
and just might be able to swing enough 
weight in this election year to get some ac- 
tion.on it in the Senate. 


~ 


Civil Rights Legislation and the Filibuster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on the 
day following the collapse in the Senate 
of the attempt to secure a vote on the 
administration’s literacy test bill, the 
noted ABC Commentator Edward P. 
Morgan broadcast a cogent analysis of 
this latest defeat for the Nation at the 
hands of the filibuster. 

Mr. Morgan's comments deserve wide 
attention, for they put the challenge 
squarely to the Senate, along the lines of 
the fine Senate speech by the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]. 

Is the Senate of the United States at 
least an equal and coodinate part of a 
20th century Congress, or is the Senate 
“letting the world pass it by“ under ob- 
solete procedures of a previous century? 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
transcript of Mr. Morgan’s broadcast of 
May 16, 1962, be inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Cron. RIGHTS LEGISLATION AND THE FILIBUSTER 

The Senate buried civil rights legislation 
yesterday for this session of Congress and 
the ceremony demonstrated how time has 
passed the august body by. More civil rights 
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legislation is needed but Southern obstruc- 
tionists, seemingly unmindful of what is 
going on around them, blocked a bill which 
would have made it harder to deny Negroes 
their constitutional right to vote. That, 
however, is only part of the story. Another 
muminating part is that nobody pushed the 
measure very vigorously and nobody has 
even substantially mourned its demise. 
What, then, happened and why? 

One of the surest ways that Negroes can 
be freed from the bondage of second-class 
citizenship is to make it possible for them 
to vote, which particularly the Southern 
Negro population has been unable to do de- 
spite constitutional guarantees of that basic 
right. Official reports of the U.S. Civil Rights 
Commission have demonstrated irrefutably 
how Negroes are systematically disenfran- 
chised in 100 counties in 8 Southern States 
by the blatant abuse of literacy tests. Col- 
lege graduates, for example, have not been 
allowed to register because they slipped up 
in a sentence or a punctuation mark in re- 
citing from the Federal Constitution or some 
other official document. The thrust of the 
administration bill was to check this abuse 
by entitling anybody with a sixth-grade edu- 
cation to vote, if otherwise qualified. 

Senate Majority Leader MIKE MANSFIELD 
thought this was vital legislation which 
would open the polls to countless thousands 
of Negroes. But nobody got aroused about 
it, much, The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People made no 
burning statement in support of it. ADA, 
Americans for Democratic Action, with a long 
and admirable history of fighting for civil 
rights, even indicated the measure was of 
piming importance. 

Pressures did not build up on Congress. 
Senator JOSEPH CLARK, a liberal Democrat 
from Pennsylvania, estimated he received nat 
least 26,000 pieces of mail, much of it moti- 
vated by the savings and loan lobby, on the 
move to collect revenue on dividends and 
interest vila the withholding tax. But he 
got less than 26 letters on the literacy test 
1785 Other Senators’ experiences were sim- 
Har. e 

Then came the first vote, a week ago tò- 
day, to apply cloture and shut off the South- 
ern filibuster, unrobust as it was, delaying 
a vote on the civil rights bill. The more 
needed a two-thirds majority and it didn’t 
even get a simple majority. It failed, 53 to 
43. But then the Senate turned right 
around and voted 64 to 33 not to table the 
legislation. This showed that if it hadn't 
been for the refusal to invoke cloture, a 
majority would have passed the bill. Then 
Monday a second cloture move failed, 52 to 
42, and the bill was dead. 

Who was kidding whom? One fact is that 
the southerners can count on nonsouthern 
support for the filibuster. This is partly due 
to past political deals; for example Alaska 
statehood was finally realized reportedly in 
return for a pledge not to vote for cloture. 
Some other Western States, despite the fact 
that each has exactly the same number of 
votes in the Senate as the most populous 
eastern State, seem to have developed a 
psychological block about the filibuster, as 
if they didn’t dare to oppose it on civil rights 
for fear they might not be able to use it 
themselves for other purposes, . 

In a kind of funeral oration on the Sen- 
ate’s action, Senator CLARK observed yester- 
day that it was “an old captivity of ours” 
to be unwilling to violate tradition by im- 
posing a Hmitation on debate although the 
Senate “knew it was ready for action and 
the majority wanted to act.” 

He urged his colleagues to “look into our 
hearts to see whether we in this body are 
not operating under a great delusion * * * 
that we are not a part of the world to- 
day * * * that in this air-conditioned 
chamber, filled with genial friends, we can. 
in a sense, let the rest of the world go by 
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while we continue to operate under proce- 
dures which were obsolete before the end of 
the 19th century.” 

The fact that the Senate is letting the 
world pass it by explains, in part, why liberals 
and liberal groups did not push the bill— 
especially since the executive branch is con- 
tinuing to take direct action. Sixty-four 
suits have already been filed on behalf of 
Negroes denied their voting rights in 64 
counties of 8 Southern States. 

Other figures speak even more impressively. 
Democratic Party registration drives have 
just been completed among Negro voters in 
major Southern cities. Here are some of 
the unofficial results: In Houston, with 
119,000 Negroes of yoting age, more than 
half—70,000—are now registered; Fort Worth 
14,000; Dallas 34,000; Memphis 82,000; New 
Orleans 35,000; Atlanta 42,000; Miami 31,000, 
In a close election in any of these cities, 
these Negro voters could swing it. 

Some Senators would argue this is proof 
more legislation is not needed. What it 
proves is how aloof from reality the Senate 
has made itself and how chagrined it should 
be that it is hindering instead of helping 
the exciting process in which the American 
Negro is claiming first-class citizenship. 


King-Anderson Not the Answer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mr. NELSEN., Mr. Speaker, typical of 
the comments from letter writers and 
editors in the Second District of Minne- 
sota is the analysis of the King-Ander- 
son bill by Russell Bowers of the West- 
brook Sentinel of Westbrook, Minn. 
Under unanimous consent, I place the 
editorial in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
as follows: 

KinG-ANDERSON Nor THE ANSWER 


Countless thousands of words are being 
exchanged in our Nation regarding possible 
merits of the controversial Kennedy-backed 
King-Anderson health insurance bill for the 
aged. It may resolve into one of the most 
bitterly contested measures ever debated. by 
Congress. 

Certainly more opinions are being ex- 
pressed on this proposed bit of legislation 
than any other for some time. 

The bill, which would supposedly provide 
payment for medica] and hospital care for 
persons over 65 has already caused a split 
in the ranks of the Democratic supporters of 
the measure. Many confirmed Demos find 
themselves opposed to the proposal. 

The writer must join the ranks of those 
persons who do not feel this type of legisla- 
tion is the answer to whatever problem may 
exist. 

First. in our opinion, this is a compulsory 
type bill, similar to social security. When- 
ever it becomes compulsory to subscribe to 
Government programs you, without question, 
have Government control. Experience has 
proven that Government control is definite! 
second best. i 

Second, who will benefit? The adminis- 
tration admits that persons over 65 total only 
10 percent of this country's population, yet 
everyone presently paying social security 
would pay for compulsory health insurance. 

Of the 10 percent of our population of 
persons 65 and over, almost one-third pres- 
ently have private health insurance, thus 
cutting down still further the number of 
needy persons. 
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Third, it is our opinion the bill would tend 
to create an inflationary trend in the cost 
of medical care and possibly an inflationary 
trend in prices of all commodities in general. 

Provisions of the bill call for the employer 
to also pay part of the cost of the program 
for each employee, similar to the deductions 
now made for social security. 

If the employer must also pay part of the 
cost he will, most likely, have to pass along 
to his customer the extra expense in the 
form of increased charges for products and 
services. This, in turn, will cause labor to 
increase wage demands, all adding to the 
spiral upward in prices. 

It would seem foolhardy to subject this 
country's entire population to a program, 
whose cost can only be guessed at, only to 
benefit a small portion of our people, 


Progress Report on Great Lakes Port 
Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, in the 
next few weeks the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works will receive from the U.S. 
Corps of Engineers the last of some 40 
interim reports recommending improve- 
ments on the harbors of the Great Lakes 
from Duluth, Minn.,, to Ogdensburg, 
N.Y. This is part of a program which I 
had the privilege of inittating in the 
Committee on Public Works—Public 
Law 434, 84th Congress, approved March 
21, 1956, and committee resolution 
adopted June 27, 1956—to provide deep- 
draft harbor improvements and deep- 
draft connecting channels on the Great 
Lakes as part of the overall Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Seaway. 

The Engineering News-Record of May 
31, 1962, carries a comprehensive report 
of this huge port development program 
on the Great Lakes and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Great Lakes Port DEVELOPMENT WILE TAKE 
CONSTRUCTION MILLIONS 

This summer the Army Corps of Engineers 
North Central Division will submit the lest 
of about 40 interim reports recommending 
improvements on harbors on the Great Lakes 
from Duluth, Minn., to Ogdensburg, N.Y. 
This will complete the nearly 6-year-old 
Great Lakes harbors study. Meanwhile, 18 
harbor improvements retommended earlier 
under the program and approved by Congress 
are scheduled to hit full stride. 

The Great Lakes harbors study, authorized 
in 1956, constitutes a port-by-port blueprint 
for a 10-year program of dredging, shoal 
removal, and breakwater construction. It 
is expected to cost the Government more 
than $160 million in initial expenditures. 

BIG SHIPS FORCE BROAD VIEW 

Although improvements on individual 
Great Lakes harbors have generally been in 
progress for more than a century, this is the 
first time harbor improvements have been 
planned in the context of an overall view 
of lake traffic and the relationship of each 
harbor to its neighbors, 
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The reason for the present program: The 
Increasing size ot vessels going into service 
on interlake traffic and the entry of deep- 
draft oversea traffic through the St. Law- 
rence Seaway cause profound changes in 
Great Lakes traffic patterns. 

IT’S NOT ALL FEDERAL 

Under terms of the current program, in- 
dustry and local governments will invest 
additional millions to take advantage of the 
basic harbor work. Normally, the Govern- 
ment will sponsor only general navigational 
improvements, such as channel deepening, 
breakwaters, and turning basins, Local in- 
terests must back up this work with concur- 
rent improvements in docks and cargo 
facilities. 

Although the Federal Government will 
bear the lion’s share of the improvement 
program, local interests will match or ex- 
ceed the Government's investment in some 
instances. Before recommending a project, 
the Corps of Engineers demands concrete 
evidence of local willingness to participate. 

Local action can vary widely from port to 
port, but usually includes actual construc- 
tion of shore facilities, a straight cash con- 
tribution, or an industrial expansion. The 
Corps of Engineers always requires guaran- 
teed rights-of-way and liability protection, 
For example, at Burns Waterway, Ind., the 
corps requires construction of a fully in- 
e steelmill to use the proposed har- 

r. 

SOME CONTRACTS UNDERWAY 


Specific recommendations by the Corps of 
Engineers under the Great Lake harbors 
study range from a now nearly completed 
$80,000 deepening project at Two Harbors, 
Minn, to a still unauthorized $25.5-million 
plan to create the harbor at Burns Waterway. 

so far has appropriated $6.5 mil- 
lion for engineering and actual work on 18 
harbor improvements originally authorized 
in the 1960 Rivers and Harbors Act. The 
Corps of Engineers has requested $23.2 mil- 
lion more for fiscal 1963 to continue projects 
underway. 

Total cost of this first phase, Involving the 
18 harbors, is estimated at $79.7 million be- 
tween now and 1966. Approximately 27.6 
million cubic yards of earth and 1.2 million 
cubic yard of rock will be removed to deepen 
and extend channels; also involved is one- 
third of a million square yards of shoal re- 
moval, 

So far 6 major contracts worth a total 
of $10.3 million have been let, and nearly a 
score more, involving work on 11 additional 
harbors, are scheduled to be advertised and 
let by year's end. One small harbor project 
is now nearing completion, with a Govern- 
ment vessel and labor hired by the Corps of 
Engineers, All bids on that job by contrac- 
tors were rejected as excessive. 


YEAR-TO-YEAR FINANCING 


So-called continuing-type contratcs are 
used on these jobs, as a legal protection for 
the Government against possible refusal of 
Congress to appropriate funds for continua- 
tion of a project from 1 fiscal year to the 
next. Since Congress does not normally ap- 
propriate money for more than a year at a 
time. è 

Thus all contracts have a self-nullification 
clause that can be invoked in this event. 
This explains how the Corps of Engineers 
has been able to let contracts totaling more 
than $10 million even though Congress has 
appropriated only $6.5 million to date. 


PHASE 2 UP TO THIS CONGRESS 


With the first phase of the harbor im- 
provement program set to go into high gear 
pending action by Congress, a siat- 
ing 16 more harbors for improvement 1s al- 
most ready for presentation to Congress for 
authorization this session. 

Initial construction costs on the second 
series of harbors are estimated at more than 
$76 million, with completion scheduled 
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roughly for 1970, Interim reports based on 
of Engineers studies on this second se- 
lection of harbors recommend removal of 
about 25.1 million cubic yards of earth and 
724,000 cubic yards of rock, and construction 
of more than a mile of breakwater. 
WHERE THE PROJECTS STAND 
1. Under contract: Job, contractor, and cost 
Presque Isle, Mich.—Dredge harbor from 
present 25 feet to 28 feet; remove 80,000 
cubic yards of earth. Zenith Dredging Co. 
$180,350 contract let summer, 1961. 


Finish, June 1962. 

Sandusky, Ohio—Dredge from present 22 
feet to 24 feet; remove 1.4 million cubic 
yards of earth and 64,000 cubic yards of 
rock. Peter Kiewit Sons; $3.3 million con- 
tract let January, 1962. 


Estimated total cost $3, 810, 000 
Funds to ;date...<.. 42s 479, 
Fiscal year 1963 budget 1, 800, 000 
Finish, September 1965. 
Cleveland, Ohio, West Outer Harbor 


harbor from present 25 feet to 28 
feet and Old River to 27 feet for iron ore 
traffic; remove 1.7 million cubic yards of 
earth. American Dredging Co; $1.5 million 
contract let January, 1962. 


Estimated total cost $2, 050, 000 
Funds to date „„ 400, 000 
Fiscal year 1963 budget 1, 000, 000 


Finish, September 1963. 

Buffalo, N. T., South Outer Harbor 
Dredge from present 25 feet to 28 feet; re- 
move $30,000 square feet of shoal and 1.1 
million cubic yards of earth. Great Lakes 

- Dredge & Dock Co.; $2 million contract let 
January, 1962. 


Estimated total cost $2, 240, 000 

Funds to date 384. 000 

Fiscal year 1963 budget 1, 000, 000 
Finish, April 1964. 


Ashtabula, Ohio, Outer Harbor—Dredge 
outer harbor and river entrance channel from 
present 25 feet to 27 feet for iron ore com- 
merce; remove 879,000 cubic yards of earth 
and 172,000 cubic yards of rock. Merritt- 
Chapman & Scott Corp.; $1.9 million contract 
let January, 1962. 


Estimated total ot $2, 220, 000 
Funds to date_-.--.....------- 426, 000 
Fiscal year 1963 budget 1, 200, 000 


Finish, June 1964. 

Erie, Pa—Dredge outer harbor from pres- 
ent 25 feet to 28 feet; remove 1 million cu- 
bie yards of earth and 7,000 cubic yards of 
rock. Western Contracting Co.; $1.4 million 
contract let March, 1962. 


Estimated total cost 81. 660, 000 
Funds to date „% 000 
Fiscal year 1963 budget 1, 220, 000 


Finish, June 1963. 

Two Harbors, Minn —Dredge harbor area 
from present 25 feet to 28 feet; remove 22,- 
000 cubic yards of earth and 3,000 cubic 
yards of rock. Army does work. 


Finish, June 1962. 
2. Authorized but not under contract: Job 
and estimated award date, cost 


Duluth-Superior, Minn, Outer Harbor 
Dredge channels used by iron ore traffic from 
present depth of 25 feet to 27 feet; remove 
3 cubic yards of earth. Summer, 


Estimated total cost $2, 710, 000 
Funds to date 468, 000 
Fiscal year 1963 budget. 1, 800, 000 
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Finish, November 1963. 

Duluth-Superior, Minn., Inner Harbor 
Dredge channels used primarily for grain 
traffic from present depth of 25 feet to 27 
feet, deepen Minnesota channel to 23 feet, 
extend Howard's Bay channel to ship repair 
yard at a depth of 27 feet; remove 2.7 million 
cubic yards of earth. November 1962. 


Estimated total cost $2, 690, 000 
Funds to date. 64, 000 
Fiscal year 1963 budget 300, 000 


Finish, June 1964. 

Marquette, Mich.—Dredge presently au- 
thorized harbor area from present 25 feet to 
27 feet; remove 173,000 cubic yards of earth. 
May 1962. 


Estimated total cost 
Watch. — 215. 000 


Finish, November 1962. 

Ashland, Wis—Dredge channel used for 
iron ore traffic from present 25 feet to 27 
feet, and deepen coal traffic channel to 21 
feet; remove 635,000 cubic yards of earth. 
April 1962. 


Estimated total cost $595, 000 
und tedat s. 255, 000 
Fiscal year 1963 budget 340, 000 


Finish, June 1963. 

Toledo, Ohio—Dredge channels in Maumee 
Bay from present 25 feet to 27 feet, and in 
Maumee River as far as New York Central 
Railroad bridge; remove 6.46 million cubic 
yards of earth. May 1962 (first of three 
contracts). 


Estimated total cost: $18, 000, 000 
Funds to dat 432, 000 
Piscal year 1963 budget. 4, 700, 000 


Finish, November 1964. 

Lorain, Ohio—Dredge outer harbor and 
river channels from present depth of 23 feet 
to a depth of 27 feet, construct 2,600-foot 
detached breakwater, construct (replace) 
Nickel Plate Railroad bridge; remove 2.6 mil- 
lion cubic yards of earth and 435,000 cubic 
yards of rock. May 1962 (this is the first 
of six contracts) 


Estimated total cost $21, 600, 000 
Funds to date 759, 000 
Fiscal year 1963 budget 3, 000, 000 


Finish, June 1966. 

Chicago, Ill., Calumet Outer Harbor— 
Dredge outer harbor and river entrance chan- 
nel from present 25 feet to 27 feet; remove 
3 million cubic yards of earth. May, 1962, 


Estimated total ot $8, 300, 000 
Funds to date 461, 000 
Fiscal year 1963 budget: 1, 000, 000 


Finish, June 1966. - 

Indiana Harbor, Ind. (Outer)—Dredge 
outer harbor and river entrance channel 
from present 25 feet to 27 feet; remove 546,- 
000 cubic yards of earth. May, 1962. 


Estimated total cost #820, 000 
Funds to date „ 310, 000 
Fiscal year 1963 budget 610, 000 


Finish June 1963: 

Trenton Channel, Mich, (Detroit River)— 
Dredge channel from Detroit River to turn- 
ing basin at McLouth Steel Corp. from pres- 
ent 20 feet to 27 feet; remove 333,000 cubic 
yards of earth and 433,000 cubic yards of rock. 
Mid-1962. 


Estimated total cost $6, 700, 000 
Funds to date 515, 000 
Fiscal year 1963 budget 4, 000, 000 


Finish, November 1983. 
„Ohlo—pDredge channels in outer 
harbor and river channel from present 23 
feet to 27 feet, and enlarge turning basin; 
remove 1 million cubic yards of earth and 
109,000 cubic yards of rock. December 1962. 
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Estimated total cost._......--.-. $3, 030, 000 
unc won :᷑— 90. 000 
Fiscal year 1963 budget 400, 000 


Finish, November 1964. 

Rochester, N.Y.—Dredge river channel and 
lower turning basin from present 18 feet to 
21 feet; remove 1.2 million cubic yards of 
earth. First contract May, 1962. 


Estimated total cost $2, 570, 000 
Funds to date 461, 000 
Fiscal year 1963 budget 900, 000 


Finish November 1963. 


3. Recommended for improvement, but not 
yet authorized: Job, work recommended, 
and cost 


Great Sodus, N.Y.—Dredge from present 20 
feet to 22 feet; remove 275,000 cubic yards 
of earth, $834,000. 

Huron, Ohio.—Dredge from present 25 feet 
to 27 feet; remove 767,000 cubic yards of 
earth, 70,000 cubic yards of rock, $9,090,000. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Dredge outer harbor 
from present 21 feet to 27 feet; remove 2.4 
million cubic yards of earth, $4,242,000. 

Conneaut, Ohio.—Dredge from present 25 
feet to 27 feet; remove 12 million cubic 
yards of earth and 450,000 cubic yards of 
rock, $718,000. 

Erie, Pa—Dredge approach to general 
cargo dock from present 25 feet to 27 feet; 
remove 34,000 cubic yards of earth and 40,000 
cubic yards of rock, $718,000. 

Burns Waterway, Ind.—Create harbor by 
dredging to 27 feet; remove 4.6 million 
cubic yards of earth. Also construct 6,720- 
long breakwater, $25,565,000. 

Muskegon, Mich.—Dredge from present 21 
feet to 27 feet; remove 280,000 cubic yards 
of earth, $645,000. 

Chicago, Ili—Dredge approach to Navy 
pier from present 25 feet to 28 feet; remove 
800,000 cubic yards of earth, $1,520,000. 

Cleveland, Ohio.—Dredge east outer har- 
bor approach to general cargo docks from 
present 23 feet to 27 feet; remove 887,000 
cubic yards of earth, $915,000. 

Buffalo. N.Y.—Dredge approach to general 
cargo dock, outer harbor, from present 23 
feet to 27 feet; remove 2 million cubic yards 
of earth, $2,826,000. 

Green Bay, Wis—Dredge from present 22 
feet to 24 feet; remove 4.4 million cubic yards 
of earth, $4,284,000, 

Oswego, N.Y.—Dredge from present 20 feet 
to 24 feet; remove 300,000 cubic yards of 
earth and 5,000 cubic yards rock, $1,200,000. 

Chicago, Ill. (Calumet Harbor).—Dredge 
river channel from present 25 feet to 27 feet; 
enlarge turning basin in Inner harbor and 
enlarge Lake Calumet Channel; remove 6 
million cubic yards of earth and 159,000 
cuble yards rock, $11,514,000. 

Saginaw River, Mich.—Dredge from present 
23 feet to 25 feet; remove 3.6 million cubic 
yards of earth, $4,805,000. 

Manitowoc, Wis.—Dredge from present 19 
feet to 22 feet; remove 371,000 euble yards 
of earth, $727,000, 

Kenosha, Wis.—Dredge from present 19 
feet to 25 feet; remove 385,000 cubic yards 
of earth, $681,000. 

4. Reports expected by summer: Harbor and 
present depth 

Feet 

Indiana Harbor, Ind., Inner Harbor.... 22 

Ashtabula, Ohio, East Outer Harbor... 25 


ee e 20 
AINenA, Aarena e a 20 
Opdbrishurg:. r! annee 20 


Nore—Estimated total cost is the esti- 
mated first cost (exclusive of annual main- 
tenance) to the Government, and does not 
include costs to local interest for land im- 
provements or the like. The actual cost of 
a project can double when local investment 
is considered, but this varies widely with 
each port. Funds to date include funds 
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approprinted by Congress in 1960 and 1961. 
Fiscal year 1963 budget refers to the funds 
which Corps of Engineers says it needs this 
year to continue the projects. 

The purpose of the long-range harbor im- 
provement is basically to take full advantage 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway and the Great 
Lakes connecting channels deepening pro- 
gram (ENR July 26, 1956, p. 26). A combina- 
tion of larger interlake vessels and growing 
international trade sparked both prior proj- 
ects, and the same forces are at work in 
bringing about the harbor improvements. 

With the St. Lawrence Seaway above 
Montreal completed and the connecting 
channels scheduled for completion to a mini- 
mum depth of 27 feet by early summer, 
Many Great Lakes ports have been facing 
the prospect of not being able to accommo- 
date fully the larger vessels now economic 
on the lakes. 

The trend toward larger vessels actually 
took its first giant step forward when Inland 
Steel Co. launched the Wilfred Sykes in 1949. 
The ship, 678 feet long with 70-foot beam, 
has a maximum draft of 27 feet and cargo 
carrying capacity of about 23,000 tons. It 
was the first Great Lakes vessel longer than 
640 feet but since it was launched nearly 
two score vessels longer than 640 feet have 
been put into service on the lakes. 


PROGRAM BASED ON 1955 REPORT 


Economic and engineering studies by the 
Corps of Engineers led to a report in 1955 
recommending deepening of the connecting 
channels between the lakes to 27 feet to ac- 
commodate a growing fleet of large cargo ves- 
sels. The project itself was justified solely on 
the basis of benefit to existing and potential 
interlake trafic. Benefits to oversea traffic 
entering through the projected St. Lawrence 
Seaway were recognized as substantial, but 
were not estimated specifically in the report. 

The 1955 report suggested that improve- 
ment on individual Great Lakes harbors was 
definitely indicated, but no specific plans 
Were developed at that time. Engineers esti- 
mated a total cost of $32.6 million for im- 
provements on a limited number of harbors. 
The estimate was preliminary and did not 
include a port-by-port breakdown. 

In the spring of 1956, in response to au- 


thorizing resolutions of Public Works Com- 


mittees of both Houses, Congress first ap- 
Propriated money for a study “with a view 
to de the advisability of further 
improvements of the harbors in the Great 
Lakes in the interest of present and prospec- 
tive deep-draft commerce, with due regard 
to the scheduled time of completion of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway and the connecting 
channels between the Great Lakes.“ Appro- 
Priations to date for this harbor study have 
amounted to $1.25 million. 

The subsequent studies of individual har- 
bors have involved three major elements: 
Traffic analysis, economic analysis, and engi- 
heering studies. The manner in which the 
first two of these elements was handled is 
Significant, for the Corps of Engineers placed 
each harbor under study into the context of 
Overall Great Lakes traffic. X 

BULK TRAFFIC STUDIED FIRST 

The study began with harbors serving the 
largest interlake vessels in bulk products, 
such as iron ore, stone, and grain. These 
Were selected because economic analysis 

on bulk cargo could be completed faster 
than that based on more complex general 
Cargo. 

The first 18 harbors later authorized for 
improvement all fit into these bulk-traffic 
Categories; later phases of the port study deul 
With harbors serving smaller bulk vessels and 
Beneral cargo. 

In the selection of a harbor for improve- 
Ment, the overriding consideration is that 
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the cost of improvements must be exceeded 
by the economic benefits resulting from the 
Work. If this criterion can be met, the Corps 
of Engineers completes an interim report, or 
recommends that Improvements of a specified 
nature be carried out. 

HOW A HARBOR IS STUDIED 

The first step in investigating a harbor is 
to estimate future traffic to and from the 
port. Statistics of local governments as to 
past and present traffic, population trends, 
and industrial movements are relied upon 
heavily for this information. An inventory 
of local industry which generates traffic is 
also made. 

Equally important in predicting economic 
benefits is a projection of future vessel con- 
figurations. The Corps of Engineers uses a 
so-called prospective vessel fleet consisting 
of the types of ships which are expected to 
be in use over a given projection. 

SHIPPERS GO THE LIMIT 


Great Lakes shipowners have always 
pressed channel and harbor facilities to the 
utmost, and have been quick to take ad- 
vantage of deeper facilities. As a result, 
many of the ships now in use on the lakes 
are designed to take advantage of seasonal 
high water levels. This means that during 
much of the shipping year they must load at 
reduced drafts. Deeper harbors would, in 
many cases, mean an immediate saving in 
transportation costs by permitting fuller 
londing of existing vessels, consequently 
fewer trips. 

Combining projections of future traffic 
with those of future vessel configurations, 
the Corps of Engineers is able to estimate 
future shipping costs for different bulk com- 
modities in view of planned harbor improve- 
ments and in terms of no improvements. 
Two prospective vessel fleets were developed, 
one based on connecting channels but no 
harbor improvement, the other based on the 
sort of vessels that owners would likely bring 
out to take advantage of deeper harbor 
facilities. Benefits that would start to ac- 
crue in future are averaged back to provide a 
constant annual benefit figure for the 
economic life of the project. 

Determination of the cost of a given pro- 
jected improvement is conducted strictly in 
engineering terms. Annual charge is derived 
from the estimated first cost or cost of initial 
construction, amortized over the assumed 
economic life of the project, and added to the 
annual maintenance and interest charges. 
An economic life of 50 years was selected as 
the basis of the economic survey on the con- 
necting channels, and this base was used 
in figuring the cost-benefit ratios on in- 
dividual harbors. 

If a favorable cost-benefit ratio can be de- 
veloped—that is, if the annual cost of the 
project can be exceeded by savings in trans- 
portation realized through the use of bigger 
ships and consequent fewer journeys—a pro- 
ject is considered to be economically feasible. 

The study that led to the Great Lakes con- 
necting channels project, using these prin- 
ciples, projected a ratio of 1.7 to 1, or a sav- 
ings of $1.70 in shipping charges each year 
for every dollar spent on construction when 
the latter figure was reduced to terms of 
annual charges. r 

In individual harbors, similar or better 
cost-benefit ratios were derived. At Chicago 
Navy Pier channel, for instance, a ratio of 
6.1 to 1 was determined; at Cleveland West 
Outer Harbor, 4.5 to 1; at Huron, Ohio, 1.1 
to 1. Where an unfavorable ratio was dis- 
covered, no interim report was filed. 

The end objective of the Great Lakes 
harbors study is the modernization of an in- 
land waterway system designed for the traffic 
of 30 years ago. 
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Essays on the Value of Rural 
Electrification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mr, HRUSKA. Mr. President, again 
this year the Nebraska Rural Electric 
Association is sponsoring an essay con- 
test on the subject of the value of rural 
electrification in our home community. 

I am pleased to present the essays of 
three of the preliminary winners: Miss 
Glenda Eckerle, age 16, junior in the 
Rushville High School, who was spon- 
sored by the Panhandle Rural Electric 
Membership Association, Alliance, Nebr. 
Miss Mary Ann Goedert, age 17, junior 
in the Sutherland High School, who was 
sponsored by the Midwest Electric Mem- 
bership Corp., Grant, Nebr. Myron 
Synovec, age 18, senior in the Pierce High 
School, who was sponsored by the Wayne 
County Public Power District, Wayne, 
Nebr. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
essays be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE VALUE OF RURAL ELECTIFICATION IN OUR 
HOME AND COMMUNITY 

It is dificult for the younger generation 
to visualize the that have been 
brought about by rural electrification. To 
really appreciate this change one would have 
to be older and to have experienced it. Only 
about 10 percent of the rural homes in the 
United States had electricity in 1935; but 
today about 97 percent of them enjoy the 
benefits of it. 

The electrical benefits which we enjoy and 
utilize today are the result of many years of 
persistent work and research. Much credit 
is due to George W. Norris, former U.S. Sen- 
ator from Nebraska, who envisioned that 
cheap electricity could be provided to rural 
areas. He introduced the bill into the Sen- 
ate which in 1936 became the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Act, This act provided funds for rural 
electrification. 

Not too many years ago rural homes were 
dimly lighted with kerosene or gasoline 
lamps. A pitcher-pump in the kitchen was 
a luxury and most work had to be done the 
hard way. 

But today with rural electrification this is 
different. We haye power for almost every- 
thing that we have to do. There are about 
500 different ways that electric power can 
be used. With the flick of a switch it is 
put to work. 

Two years ago when I visited my grand- 
mother, I was very much impressed by 
some antiques which she has that had once 
belonged to my great-great-grandparents. 
One of these was an old brass candleholder 
and another a candlesnuffer, These made 
me realize the progress that has been made 
since that time, and the comfort and ease 
of living which we have that we take for 
granted. N 

Rural electrification came to our commu- 
nity in 1950. Most people started out with 
lights, a radio and an iron. Today it would 
be impossible to enumerate the electrical 
appliances that people use, The power that 
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electricity provides has lessened the work 
and taken much of the drudgery out of 
household chores, It also provides enter- 
tainment in the form of radio and televi- 
sion programs. 

Since we have the use of electricity, our 
homes are cleaner, safer, and more enjoy- 
able. It cooks and freezes our food, heats 
our water, operates our washers, dryers, sew- 
ing machines, and dishwashers, and in some 
cases air-conditions our homes. In a few 
homes, as well as in our local schoolhouse, 
it provides clean electric heat which is ther- 
mostatically controlled. 

Many of our modern ranches have electric 
pumps which furnish water for the home, 
livestock, garden, and yard. The rancher's 
work is made easier with such equipment as 
electric grinders, sickle sharpeners, brooders, 
and welders. As a result of this power he is 
also able to do his work with less help 
which makes his operations more profitable. 

Electricity is very important to this com- 
munity. We are finding ever-increasing 
ways in which to utilize this power. It has 
provided an easier and more profitable way 
of life with more leisure time, comfort, and 
a better standard of living. 

INFORMATION 

My name, Glenda Eckerle; age, 16; grade, 
junior; school, Rushville High School; name 
of father, Emerson Eckerle, Lakeside, Nebr. 

Contestant sponsored by the Panhandle 
Rural Electric Membership Association, Alli- 
ance, Nebr., in cooperation with the Nebraska 
Rural Electric Association. 

THE VALUE or RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN 
OUR HOME AND COMMUNITY 


“Slumber not in the tents of your fathers. 
The world is advancing. Advance with it.”— 
Mazzini. 

In less than 200 years industrious, hard- 
working people converted this North Ameri- 
can wilderness into a home for their children 
in a land with freedom and liberty under 
God. As more suppressed people answered 
the beckoning call of America, our new Re- 
public flourished. With patience, prayers, 
and toll the plains and forests have given 
way to the hustle and bustle of towns, cities, 
ranches, and farms. Our Founding Fathers 
spent many hours clearing the land, break- 
ing up the sod, plowing the fields and plant- 
ing the seeds. Their toil, drudgery, and 
coaxing hands weren't always enough to pro- 
duce the much-needed crops. They fought 
floods, droughts, insects, and poverty for a 
bare existence. 

In spite of the fact that the farmer needed 
and desired electricity, his needs were ignored 
by the private power companies. He was un- 
able to pay the high prices they asked to 
bring electricity to his farm. 

In 1936, only 10 percent of the people of 
rural America were enjoying the convenience 
of electricity. Some were conveniently 
located to be served by private companies 
while a few others had their own power 
plants which were inadequate for their many 
electrical needs. 

But since the advent of the rural electrifi- 
cation program, the drudgeries of farm life 
have slowly given way to the many labor- 
saving devices made possible by the abun- 
dance of electricity. REA has completely 
changed the living standards of almost all 
of rural America, 

Mother has told me of the inconveniences 
which we endured during our years on the 
farm before REA. There was never a leisure 
moment for either of my parents, because of 
the pitcher pump, gas-powered washing 
machine, kerosene lamps, inadequate refrig- 
eration, milking by hand, kerosene brooders, 
and the wood-burning cook stove. 

It may seem unbelleveable but today elec- 
tricity performs more than 400 different 
chores in the farm home and barnyard. It 
has taken over much of the dnidgery that 
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used to make farmers and their wives old 
before their time. At the same time it is 
alding farmers by increasing production, 
Although most people belleve that the 
rural area alone benefited from REA, this is 
a misconception. Almost every American 
benefited from rural electrification either 
directly or indirectly. The farmers spent bil- 


lions of dollars for modern ‘appliances, and - 


laborsaving equipment. This helped in- 
dustry and labor alike. The success of this 
vast program is unquestionable. REA also 
created an agricultural revolution. This 
helped to keep the Nation’s food production 
high at a time when millions of our men 
were In the armed service during World War 
II. 
REA is generally described in terms of 
dollars and cents, kilowatts and hours; but 
the end product isa human one. REA means 
a light to read by on a dark winter night. 
REA means a radio and television set broad- 
casting a late market report or a blizzard 
warning to all stockmen. REA means that 
& young man changes his mind about seek- 
ing his fortune In the city and makes plans 
to stay on the ranch or farm after he grad- 
uates from college, REA means that a farm- 
er can intensify and diversify his operations. 
Above all, REA means more pride and greater 
self-respect for millions of rural Americans. 
INFORMATION 

My name; Mary Ann Goedert; age, 17; 
grade, junior; school, Sutherland High 
School; name of father, Ray Goedert, Suth- 
erland, Nebr. 

Contestant sponsored by the Midwest Elec- 
tric Membership Corporation, Grant, Nebr., 
in cooperation with the Nebraska Rural Elec- 
tric Association. 

Tue VALUE OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN OUR 
HOME AND COMMUNITY 


This is a story about an energetic little 
helper, Willie Watt. Willie was one of the 
many Watts who flowed along the hi-line 
wire past the old McGregor farm. Many 
times Willie had wondered why the McGreg- 
ors did not have electricity installed in their 
farm buildings. Willie certainly would have 
enjoyed helping the McGregors with their 
work but since they did not have electricity 


there wasn’t much Willie could do for them. . 


He would just have to wait until the Me- 
Gregors could see the many advantages of 
electricity and have it installed before he 
could help them. 

Now everyone knows that a watt doesn’t 
have the power to think, but it certainly 
does have the power to work, Every modern 
farmer knows this fact and takes advantage 
of electricity’s many capabilities. Mr. Mc- 
Gregor hasn't had the opportunity to see 
these advantages, but tens of thousands of 
farmers have, and they all agree that elec- 


tricity can't be beat. 


Electricity has been, and always will be 
the farmers’ biggest and best helper. Its 
power works in hot summer weather just as 
well as in cold winter weather. What better 
helper could ever be found that works for 
such a small amount of money and does such 
an efficient job? Feeding operations, milk- 
ing, welding, and grinding feed are Just a few 
of the many farm jobs that Willie Watt helps 
with. He and all his Watt friends are extra 
hands, ready and willing to work at all 
times. 

Not only has electricity helped the farmer, 
but it has also helped to make housework 
easier for the farmer's wife. She can now 
clean, bake, and do the laundry all at one 
time without having to watch each operation 
separately. Electric washers and dryers and 
automatic electric stoves have eased the 
housework for today's modern housewife tre- 
mendously. 

Willie and his friends also help to furnish 
better entertainment for the farm family. 
Television and radio are the most popular 
of today’s home entertainment but record 
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players and electric games also provide en- 
tertainment for the up-to-date farm family. 
Children soon learn to appreciate the value 
of electricity not only for entertainment but 
also for good lighting and heating facilities. 
Clean eelctric heat and bright electric lights 
can never be replaced with so-called better 
methods. 

Yes, Willie Watt is a busy little helper. 
He makes life easier and better for the farm- 
er, but Willie doesnt’ do all this work by 
himself. He is helped by many other Watts 
that come from the powerplant. Still Willie 
is the Watt we will always know best. After 
all, wouldn't a good friend, such as Willie, 
be known by everyone? 

INFORMATION 

My name, Myron Synovec; age, 18; grade, 
senior; school, Pierce High School; name of 
father, Charles Synovec, Route No. 1, Pierce, 
Nebr. 

Contestant sponsored by the Wayne County 
Public Power District, Wayne, Nebr., in co- 
operation with the Nebraska Rural Electric 
Association. 


West Winning Economic War in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my remarks I include two articles writ- 
ten for North American Newspaper Alli- 
ance by Prof. James H. Sheldon, of New 
York City, who recently visited Vietnam 
to observe conditions in that country. 


One article deals with the successful 
operations of our foreign aid program 
in Vietnam, The other reports a per- 
sonal interview he had with President 
Ngo Ninh Diem, 

I believe they may be pertinent to our 
discussion of foreign aid appropriations. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Stars and Stripes, January 22, 
1962] 
West WINNING Economic War IN VIETNAM— 

US. INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL AID 

BOLSTERS ANTI-RED GOVERNMENT 


(By James H. Sheldon) 


The Vietnamese boy was carefully polish- 
ing the bottom of a drawer. He was doing & 
job that most cabinetmakers, these days. 
would leave undone, because few customers 
look at the bottom of a drawer. The boy 
was one of 184 students in the School of 
Technical Vocational Education which 
American aid helps to support in Saigon— 
and he was typical of all his classmates, 

The boys in the metalworking department 
have actually constructed a dozen first-rate 
drill presses by melting down scrap metal 
and machining the parts—a mechanical job 
of no mean proportions. 

This particular school is only one of many 
which have sprung up in this southeast Asin 
ally of the free world—and all owe their ex- 
istence to the unheralded work of American 
foreign aid programs. If the Communist 
forces across the border are to be stopped 
before they engulf all this part of the world. 
the job will be up to youngsters like these- 

Arthur Z. Gardiner, director of USOM 
(U.S. Oversea Mission) in Vietnam, ts justly 
proud of the results of the educational pro- 
gram which the Governments at Saigon and 
Washington have worked out together. 
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He is equally proud of a nationwide 
Malaria-control project which has now been 
Operating for 6 years, and has cut the inei- 
dence of this man-wasting disease from 50 
Percent of the whole population down to less 
than 2 percent in some Provinces. 

To understand the scope of such a pro- 
gram, and its usefulness to a whole people, 
try to imagine spraying 1,043,785 houses 
With mosquito-killing DDT every 6 months. 
That is the accomplishment of this partic- 
ular project during the period from July 1 to 
October 30—and it meant mapping out every 
town and village in the malaria zone, direct- 
ing a force of 2,500 men including 35 doctors 
and public health experts, a whole battalion 
of girl technicians working on bacteriological 
slides, and about 1,500 men armed with spray 
§uns—besides persuading the people to co- 
Operate, 

Vietnam's Gen. Tran Tu Oal directs this 
entire operation as if he were fighting an 
enemy armed with machineguns—and the 
battle he is winning against disease will 
represent a major victory for the free world, 
because it means that a new and healthy 
society will be able to build a strong economy 
in this young nation, so close to the heart- 
land of Asian communism. 

The Communists recognize the danger 
represented by Oal's spray guns—and one of 
their major propaganda efforts has been 
to sabotage the DDT squadrons, by spread- 
ing false rumors among villagers and rice 
farmers—and even, when that did not 
Work, turning their guerrilla forces loose 
against Oal's men. This is the first time 
that the Communists have enlisted the lowly 
Mosquito as an agent—but this writer saw 
Many spray guns dented, or punctured by 
machine bullets, which bore mute testi- 
mony to odd alliance. 

So comprehensive is this program that in 
the mountain areas the antimalaria men 
have even resorted to using the traditional 
elephant as the vehicle to transport their 
equipment. Whether the work is carried 
Out with elephants, or by boat along the 
Canals, or with the more usual Jeep, the Job 
is being done, and it represents one of the 
best investments American aid adminis- 
trators have ever made. 

Papers were being exchanged in Saigon 
recently between USOM, the Government 
of Vietnam and a group of private inves- 
tors to start construction of a multimil- 
Uon-dollar dairy products plant, which could 
cut the cost of condensed milk and similar 
Products for millions of Vietnamese, A 
young American of Chinese ancestry, Albert 
Lee, headed the private investors—and he 
and his associates are grimly certain that the 

ese pconomy will be stable enough 

for them to earn a profit, while at the same 

time they are performing a service that will 

help build up the strength of President Ngo 
Diem anti-Communist government, 

The ceremony took place in the office of 
the highly competent young Secretary of 
State for the National Economy, Paris-edu- 
Cated Hoang Khac Thanh. 

Interviewed after the ceremony, Thanh 
Pointed out that Vietnam's agricultural 
Production has more than doubled in the 

5 years, rising from a 1956 base index of 
100 to a present index of 216. Rice exports— 
2ero in 1956—rose from 110,000 tons in 1958 

885,000 tons in 1960. 

More important, said the Secretary, the 
People are getting more to eat: “Those who 

rice only once a day in 1956 now have it 
times a day.” In Thanh's opinion— 
Which most observers share—an adequate 
food supply is one of the best safeguards 
against communism, especially in a part of 
world where it has never been easy to 
enough to eat. 

American sid has provided basic agricul- 
tural research, pilot farms, new varieties of 
Tice, soil improvement, and fertilizer pro- 
Grams, leadership in the formation of farm- 
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ers“ marketing organizations—and above all, 
new products such as sugarcane, cocoa, 
fruits, and textile fibers. 

In the field of industrial development, 
cumulative investments in joint USOM-Viet- 
nam projects rose from a small gof 
about 1 million plasters at the beginning of 
1959 to a total of over 2 billion at the be- 
ginning of last December. Included were 
plants producing cotton yarns and fabrics, 
glass, pharmaceuticals, leather, paper, 
cement, rubber tires, paint, and indeed 
everything from buttons to soap. 

The funds involved are a mixture of 
American dollars, counterpart plasters and 
private investment. It is important to re- 
member that while this rapid development 
could not have been achieved without our 
help, the bulk of the capital comes from 
other sources, The new milk products fac- 
tory mentioned above is a typical case: of 
approximately 51 million pilasters capital, 
only 21 million was supplied by USOM’s in- 
dustrial development center, 

Leon Trotsky sald: “Communism will win 
the war against capitalism in the market- 
places of the world.” In this particular spot, 
it looks as if communism might be losing 
the battle of the marketplaces. That is 
why Ho Chi-minh, boss of the Communist 
People’s Republic of the north, seems to 
think it necessary to speed up his activities 
of guerrilla warfare and infiltration. 

If we finally succeed in stopping. commu- 
nism in southeast Asia, we can credit the 
result to efforts of people like USOM's Gardi- 
ner and Vietnam's Thanh. 


{From the Interfaith Observer, April 1962) 


FUTURE or VIETNAM DEPENDS on Irs 
PRESIDENT 
(By James H. Sheldon) 

(While in Saigon, our regular columnist, 
Dr. Sheldon, had an unusual interview with 
the President of Vietnam, which he reports 
in the following article for North American 
Newspaper Alliance). 

“We must see this country with the eyes 
of a pioneer,” President Ngo Dinh Diem of 
Vietnam said to me at the beginning of an 
exclusive, 24-hour interview, 

“We are very late. We have little time 
now, because the Communists are pressing 
us; we must make things move to show 
that we are doing better than they can do,” 
Diem continued, 

South Vietnam is in fact the embattled 
frontier in the worldwide struggle between 


. freedom and communism. The future of 


Southeast Asia is being determined here in 
this new-old land—and most of what hap- 
pens depends upon one man, the remarkable 
President Diem. 

It is not the location of the Communist 
armies to the north that primarily concerns 
the president. If they move into his coun- 
try, it is up to America and the SEATO 
countries to help stop force with force. 

Diem's job, as he sees it, is to meet the 
pressing needs of his people and get the 
country's economy on a firm basis, “before 
the Communists prevent it.” 

REDS AIM AT VILLAGES 


The president believes the future security 
of his country is being bullt through the 
redevelopment of its agriculfure and its 
village life. 

“This is our most important problem. It 
is in the villages that the Communist guer- 
rillas have concentrated their efforts,” he 
said. 

As a result of the undeclared war that 
rages here, Diem's villagers sometimes suffer 
a toll of as many as 2,000 casualties in a 
single month. 

The President began his program to 
strengthen life in the villages and build 
new foundations for local government by 
moving nearly 200,000 people into commu- 
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nity development centers, where each family 
has a small garden in addition to a field, 
and the one-crop rice economy is giving way 
to diversified farming. Each development 
center includes about 200 families or 1,000 
persons, 

“Our people do not like to be agricultural 
laborers paid by the day—they want to own 
their own land.“ Diem said. 

“We tell them, ‘You are going to help 
found à village.“ That is something which 
is a great honor according to Vietnamese 
tradition,” 

In the rich deltas south of Saigon these 
resettlements take the form of “agrovilles”— 
rural centers which assemble scattered rice 
farmers from the banks of the never-ending 
canals and cluster them into small commu- 
nities centered around a school, a coopera- 
tive, and an effective local government, 


SPIKES IN RICE FIELDS 


“Of course, such centers are the prime 
targets of the Communists, who particularly 
want to destroy them,” the President said. 

“But it would be an error to say that these 
settlements are only a security system: 
They are a matter of basic living for our 
people,” he added. 

In their effort to cut down the growing 
Vietnamese economy, the Communists resort 
not only to propaganda and infiltration. 
They also use the most cruel types of sabo- 
tage, such as scattering sharp spikes in the 
rice fields—so that the farmers are com- 
pelled to wear heavy shoes with metal strips 
for soles. 


We have to make things move—to show 
that we are doing better than the Commu- 
nists can do,” the President repeated. 

President Diem's policy of hard work is 
not sensational, but it seems to be succeed- 
ing. The extent of his success may be 
judged from the fact that this small coun- 
try, beset with troubles both inside and out, 
has managed to resettle over a million re- 
fugees from the Communist north, and put 
them to work as a productive part of its 
economy. 


Medical Care for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to include the following resolution 
adopted by the Stone Masons Union No. 
3, urging the enactment by the Congress 
of the King-Anderson bill: 

RESOLUTION CALLING UPON THE 87TH CON- 
Gress To Enacr S. 909 AND H.R. 4222 

Whereas one of the most serious domestic 
issues of our time is the health of more than 
17,500,000 Americans over 65 years of age, a 
great majority of whom are financially un- 
able to personally meet the rising costs of 
medical care in their advancing years; and 

Whereas we all share the responsibility to 
our parents, recognizing the fact that the 
cost of medical care has spiralled tremen- 
dously from a cost of $9.39 per day in 1946 
to $32.33 in 1960; and 

Whereas 90 percent of our people over the 
age of 65, according to the most authorita- 
tive surveys, are constantly faced with the 
prospect of entering hospitals with little or 
no money; and ; 

Whereas most people over 65 have hardly 
enough money to support themselyes—their 
average income is $1,300 a year; and 
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Whereas few of us can afford the increas- 
ing cost of raising and educating our chil- 
dren properly and, at the same time, carry 
the full burden of costly medical care for 
our parents; and 

Whereas under social security, the King- 
Anderson bill would have us contribute 2 or 
3 cents a day to build health insurance pro- 
tection upon our retirement at 65; and 

Whereas there is now before Congress a 
bill introduced by Senator CLINTON B. AN- 
DERSON and Representative Cecm Kino and 
cosponsored by many of their colleagues in 
both Houses, H.R. 4222 and S. 909. This 
bill would help to alleviate the hardship and 
suffering of many of our senior citizens by 
providing hospitalization for approximately 
14½ million now receiving social security: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by Stone Masons Union No. 3, of 
Pennsylvania, That we call upon the Con- 

of the United States to give prompt 
and favorable consideration to this bill with- 
out delay, so this serious threat to the eco- 
nomic and moral strength of our Nation will 
be swiftly met and that the conditions above 
described can be corrected. 


Reaching for Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to insert in the Recor the 
following editorial, entitled “Reaching 
for Power,” from the Arizona Republic 
of May 31, 1962: 

REACHING FOR POWER 


Liberal economists never lose a chance to 
support progressive taxes, i.e., those which 
take a larger percent of a big Income than 
of a small income, Their argument is that 
taxes should soak the rich. When it comes 
to the King-Anderson medical care bill for 
the aged, however, the liberals reverse them- 
selves. Here they are supporting a measure 
that will soak the poor, and will provide the 
rich with free hospital care. 

Let's take the taxes first. The King- 
Anderson bill, tying medical care for the 
aged to social security, would immediately 
add one-half of 1 percent to the social se- 
curity taxes applied to the first $5,200 of 
income. (The tax would be paid jointly by 
the employer and the employee.) 

Now $26 a year doesn't sound like much, 
especially if management is paying half of 
it. But the important thing to remember 
about social security taxes is the way they 
go up and up and up. Under present sched- 
ules, social security taxes will rise to 9.25 per- 
cent of the first $4,800 of a person’s salary, 
meaning a total bite of $444 a year. If the 
medicare tax were added, it would be $470. 
But if insurance actuaries are right, and 
the Kennedy medical care bill can’t be met 
by the tax proposed in King-Anderson, the 
rate would go up. The person earning up 
to $5,200 a year would find the Government 
taking an amount equal to 10 percent of his 
salary to pay for his social security tax. 
(This, of course, is on top of the Federal in- 
come tax, which starts at 22 peroent.) 

The person with an income of $100,000 a 
year would pay exactly the same social se- 
curity tax as the person earning $6,200. And 
he would get the same benefits. Regardless 
of his ability to pay his own old-age 
hospital care, he would draw the same ben- 
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efits paid to a low-salaried individual. (In 
this respect, they both would do better than 
the person who had no income at all, be- 
cause indigents aren’t covered by King-An- 
derson.) 

How do the liberal economists reconcile 
their objections to regressive taxes with their 
support of King-Anderson? We don’t know, 
of course, but we suspect it is because lib- 
eral economists believe in whittling away 
individual choices and increasing the power 
of the central state. What better way is 
there to strengthen the Federal Government 
than to increase its share of every payroll 
in the country and to place the hospitaliza- 
tion of every one over 65 years of age in the 
hands of Washington bureaucrats? Make no 
mistake: the King-Anderson bill is a grab for 
power. 


The Dr. L. H. McDaniel Annual 
Premedical Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
America's great medical men, Dr. L. H. 
McDaniel, of Tyronza, Ark., recently was 
honored by an equally fine physician, 
Dr. McCarthy DeMere, of Memphis, 
Tenn., through the establishment of the 
Dr. L. H. McDaniel Annual Premedical 
Award. 

Paul Flowers, whose daily column 
“Greenhouse” appears in the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal, is one of the best 
read in the Midsouth, on May 29 com- 
mented on this splendid new award and 
on the philanthropies of both Dr. 
McDaniel and Dr. DeMere. 

The article follows: 

PAUL FLOWERS’ GREENHOUSE 

On the theory that an early start confers 
a distinct advantage in any cause, Dr. Mc- 
Carthy DeMere, of Memphis, has come up 
with an-idea to encourage more and better 
prepared young people to study the healing 
arts. 


To this end he is setting up an award, on 
a continuing basis, for premedical students, 
and to accomplish two aims with one effort, 
he is making it a memorial to Dr. L. H. 
McDaniel, who conducts the clinic in the 
cotton patch at Tyronza, Ark. 

The award, given for the first time this 
week at Erskine College, Due West, 8.C., will 
honor a young man whose undergraduate 
record in premedical studies has been ex- 
ceptional, and it consists not only of a 
trophy but also a piece of money to help the 
young man continue in healing arts studies. 

Dr. DeMere went to Due West with Dr. 
McDaniel Sunday to introduce the award. 
Dr. McDaniel is a member of the college 
board of trustees. 

“I concetved the idea of the Dr. L. H. 
McDaniel Annual Premedical Award as a step 
toward encouraging an outstanding student 
to enter the feld of medicine,” said Dr. 
DeMere. “I think of Erskine College as a 
typical liberal arts college of. America, where 
young people have the opportunity for close 
association with dedicated teachers and 
leaders, where emphasis is placed on scholar- 
ship and character. 

“My idea is that if annual recognition 
should be given to a superior premedical stu- 
dent, and something more substantial could 
be added possibly through an endowment or 
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scholarship fund, it would serve as a strong 
incentive to young people. 

“I also wanted to set up such a memorial 
te a man who has given so generously of 
time and talents to his own profession and 
to education, society, the church, and 
humankind in general.” 


Reserve Program Demands Full Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1962 


Mr.SIKES. Mr. Speaker, with Ameri- 
can troops on the battle line in south- 
east Asia and the threat of war hanging 
constantly over our heads, a move has 
been launched in the Department of De- 
fense to cut our Reserves by 58,000 men 
in what is called a reorganization. 

Mr. Speaker, some interpret this as 
another step toward getting rid of the 
Reserves—a move made at the Pentagon 
without congressional approval or con- 
sent. In this connection, I am glad to 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
remarks made before the Hébert sub- 
committee of the House Armed Services 
Committee by Col. John T. Carlton, ex- 
ecutive director of the Reserve Officers 
Association. Colonel Carlton and the 
Reserve Officers Association are leading 
a fight to keep the Reserves intact. I 
think all of you will find Colonel Carl- 
ton’s remarks of great importance, and 
I recommend them to you. 

He had this to say: 

RESERVE PROGRAM DESERVES FULL SUPPORT 

I should like to commence this presenta- 
tion by stating in the most emphatic manner 
that we believe that the Armed Forces Re- 
serve Act, developed by this committee after 
lengthy and profound study, has provided 
legislation for the finest possible Reserve 
program. 

This legislation not only provides the 
framework for a strong and well-designed 
mobilization base but also provides specifics 
to the fullest degree possible in legislation 
within limits of necessary flexibility required 
by the several services and by cHanging situa- 
tions. 

We believe that if a defect exists, it is in 
the administration of the law and not in the 
law itself. 

We intensely believe that the recent partial 
mobilization has proved beyond question not 
only the necessity for strong, flexible, Reserve 
forces but also the effectiveness of the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act, as amended. 

The act is sufficiently broad to provide for 
partial mobilization under the circumstances 
that existed or under circumstances that may 
occur in the future. 

There were some criticisms, but the cold 
facts are that this partial mobilization in 
peacetime without the declaration of a na- 
tional emergency by the President, while 
legal in every respect, and no doubt justified 
in every respect, marked an abrupt change 
in policy which had not been communicated 
to the reservists. 

Under such circumstances it is surprising 
that the complaints were not greater. 

Reservists must be given to understand 
their recall liabilities and what they may 
expect. To recruit and indoctrinate them 
under one set of provisions and suddenly 
call them under another seriously strains 
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morale and in our form of government pre- 
cipitates serious and severe private and to 
a lesser degree public criticism. Reservists 
are human beings, not numbers or products 
of machines, or commiodities. They are 
talented, well-trained individuals who, for 
the most part, have volunteered to accept 
their obligations, The country needs them. 
They should be managed with sympathetic 
leadership since the change from civilian 
to military status particularly for the en- 
listed personne] is a difficult one. The same 
personnel practices should be used in their 
cases as well as for any other segment of 
society, and they should be kept fully in- 
formed of changes in policy affecting their 
obligations. 

We suggest to this committee that a dras- 
tic change in national policy followed by a 
hastily planned and hastily implemented 
partial mobilization should not serve as a 
premise for changes in the law or radical 
changes in the organization of the Reserve 
forces. 

Mr. Chairman, there are a few general 
observations of very real importance that 
we wish to exprese. 

We believe that the substance of the 
sensational tattoo that has been beaten 
upon the drums of the communication 
media revolve around four major questions: 

1, Has the Reserve program, approved in 
policy by this committee, been fully sup- 
ported in spirit and with adequate funding 
by the Department of Defense? 

2. Under what. conditions should our Re- 
serve Forces be Called to active duty? 

3. Has this partial mobilization demon- 
strated the need of a drastic reorganization 
with sharp reductions in the size of the 
Reserve Forces? i 

4. Has this partial mobilization demon- 
strated the need for a change in the law 
relating to the Ready Reserve obligation? 

SUPPORT OF APPROVED POLICY 


The sequence of events during the past 
year which includes the abolitioh of the as- 
sistant secretaries of Reserve Forces in the 
services, the short circuiting of the Reserve 
Forces Policy Board and of the Army Reserve 
Policy Committee, the public announcement 
of reorganization decisions prior to consul- 
tation with your committee, tLe reduction of 
Reserve training and the constant erosion 
of the Reserve training budgets in all serv- 
ices leads us to the ineluctable conclusion 
that the answer to the first question is 
emphatically no.“ 


RECALL POLICY 


The second question is indeed a difficult 
one. If the Reserves are to be made an ap- 
pendage of the Active Forces to be called for 
minor emergencies or for rapid buildups or 
to be used as a recruiting device, they should 
be well informed of this, There will in- 
evitably be strength problems, for the re- 
servists will have to face up to the question, 
“Can I afford it?" Constant interruptions 
can effectively destroy their civilian careers 
and jeopardize their employment prospects. 

On the other hand, if Reserves are to be 
restricted to hot war use only, their services 
may not be available in time. 

We believe there is an acceptable middle 
ground. 

We fully concur with the request of the 
Secretary of Defense for two additional Army 
divisions. We believe our Active Forces 
should be kept at sufficient strength to han- 
dle minor crises in peacetime. 

We believe that restraint should be exer- 
Cised in the use of involuntary recall of Re- 
Serves even though it may be the easiest way. 
But if an emergency looms up that may in- 
voke hostilities beyond the capacity of the 
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forces in being, there should be no hesitancy 
in calling them up. 

The important feature is that the policy 
must be workable and must be gotten 
through to each reservist “loud and clear.” 


DRASTIC REORGANIZATION 


We do not believe that the need for a 
drastic reorganization with sharply reduced 
strength has been demonstrated in the 
slightest degree. Again, Mr. Chairman, we 
should like to emphasize what appears to us 
an obvious fallacy in the concept advanced 
by the Department of Defense; that is the 
theory that the Nation's Reserve forces will 
be strengthened by reducing its manpower. 
This obviously is utterly fantastic. Yet it 
seems apparent that the Congress, to avert 
such action, must write into the law lan- 
guage which will clearly indicate a will of 
Congress which cannot be circumvented. 

The strength of the Reserve forces should 
be based upon mobilization requirements 
and these requirements must be determined 
by the several services, If anything, this ex- 
perience has demonstrated a need to increase 
strength in the drilling programs in order 
to increase the readiness of needed fillers. 

We believe that enthusiastic support of ap- 
proved policies with concurrent financial and 
logistic support by the Secretary of Defense 
will provide the real answer to the vast 
majority of reserve problems. Drastic re- 
organizations, with changes compounded by 
additional changes, serve only to create wide- 
spread personnel turmoil which eats into the 
morale of the reserves and makes increas- 
ingly difficult the job of the commanders in 
maintaining effectiveness which national 
security demands. 

READY OBLIGATION 


We hope we have shown in our presenta- 
tion relating to the individual services, the 
functions of the drilling reserve in proper 
perspective to the overall mobilization base. 

The Army's organized or drilling reserve 
provides the substantial framework neces- 
sary to strongly augment the Army's combat 
capability, but it relies heavlly upon the re- 
inforcement pool for the experienced officers 
and noncommissioned officers within the 
divisional organizations and for its logistical 
support troops. 

The Navy's Selected Reserve, the Air 
Force’s Drilling Reserve, the Coast Guard, 
and the Marine Corps Organized Reserves 
are highly mobile, highly trained, but rela- 
tively small forces organized for D-Day re- 
call to put completely organized combat 
elements into action and to augment the 
fieet and Air Force squadrons and wings to 
bring them to their war complements. 

There is an additional and much larger 
requirement to man the ships of the Reserve 
fleet and to bring the supporting establish- 
ments of these services to the necessary 
strength, 

The Navy, the Air Force, the Marine Corps, 
and the Coast Guard rely entirely upon the 
Ready Reserve pool for this purpose. 

Elimination of the Ready Reserve obliga- 
tion now carried by regular personnel when 
released to inactive duty, and by reservists 
who serve 2 years of active duty, would de- 
stroy these pools and diminish the mobiliza- 
tion bases of all services- to a dangerous 
degree. 

Mr. Chairman, the Armed Forces Reserve 
Act, in our view, has not only provided a flex- 
ible framework for the drilling reserves, it 
has also provided a mobilization base of 
strength that forms a solid foundation of 
national security. It is a formidable deter- 
rent in peace. It is the key to victory in 
war. We urge its retention—intact, 
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Asks That Philippine War Damage Reha- 
bilitation Awards Go to Individual 
Claimants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxc- 
orD, I should like to call the attention of 
my colleagues to a letter I have received 
from the Honorable Jose C. Zulueta, 
Governor of the Province of Hoſlo, Re- 
public of the Philippines. He argues ef- 
fectively that the Philippine war claims 
awards should be made directly to the in- 
dividual claimants and not to the Gov- 
ernment of the Philippines. Through 
his personal illustration he shows both 
the justice of paying the rehabilitation 
claims and of paying them directly to the 
claimants. His arguments ably counter 
those in the letter sent to many Con- 
gressmen by the Honorable Antonio V. 
Raquiza, a member of the Philippine 
House of Representatives who favors di- 
rect payment to the government. 

Governor Zulucta’s communication 
follows: 


May 23, 1962. 
Representative CLEMENT ZABLOCKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN ZABLOCKI: As a fol- 
low-up to my telegram to you yesterday, we 
would like to reiterate here, on behalf of 
Philippine claimants, our vigorous objec- 
tions to the proposed war damage bills in- 
troduced by Congressman Barry in the House 
of Representatives and Senator FULBRIGHT in 
the Senate. 


We object to certain provisions in the pro- 
posed Barry-Fulbright bills which, accord- 
ing to press reports here, would remit the 
war damage payment as aid to the Philippine 
Government, instead of to the individual 
claimants and corporations, 

Of course, we welcome any American aid 
to our Government, but we surely consider 
it anti-American and communistic any at- 
tempt at depriving individual claimants 
their right to their respective war damage 
claims. To say the least, the Barry-Ful- 
bright bills, in effect, would amount to con- 
fiscation of private properties without due 
process of law, since the war damage pay- 
ment is intended to compensate private 
properties damaged to a great extent during 
the return of the American liberation forces. 

In effect, also, the Barry-Fulbright bills 
would amount to the grant of economic aid 
to the Philippine Government, not by the 
American Government, but by the war dam- 
age claimants, or the Filipino people, whose 
claims are being confiscated in favor of their 
Government. Instead of being helped, the 
Filipino people, or the claimants, are being 
compelled, even against their wish, to donate 
their claims to the Philippine Government. 
If the American Government would wish to 
be charitable, it should not be made at the 
expense of the Filipino people. 8 

The truth is that the Philippine Govern- 
ment has already been fully paid for public 
properties damaged during the war, and the 
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U.S. Government is morally, if not legally, 
bound to respect its pledge to pay off the 
balance of the war damage claims of private 
citizens and corporations, 

We recall very well that war damage ben- 
eficiaries overwhelmingly approved during 
the plebiscite an amendment to our Consti- 
tution granting parity rights to American 
citizens, which was a condition to American 
payment of our war damage claims. 

We have fulfilled our part of this bargain, 
and we expect the American Government to 
fulfill also its own part. 

In the final analysis, the effects of the pro- 

Barry-Fulbright bills, as already 
stressed above, are anti-American and com- 
munistic, because they do violence to the 
rockbasis of American democracy, which is 
respect for private property, a principle so 
revered in the American Bill of Rights and 
which has become the moving force behind 
American strength and freedom. 

Of course, we understand that the Barry- 
Fulbright bills were presented to satisfy the 
objections of some Congressmen that war 
damage payment would not benefit the Phil- 
ippines, as a whole, but only a few individual 
claimants and corporations which, according 
to them, need not be paid because they, any- 
way, are already fully rehabilitated. 

We believe, however, that these objections 
have been fully met by a provision in your 
own bill requiring beneficiaries to invest 
receipts of their war damage claims to help 
in the country’s economic growth. 

The truth is that, in my particular case, 
I have managed to rehabilitate my damaged 
properties by borrowing from banks, confi- 
dent that the American Government, being 
sincere and true to its pledge, would soon 
remit to me the balance of my war damage 
claim which I could later use to pay off my 
loans. All these 16 years that I have waited 
for the remittance of the balance of my 
claim, the interests on my loans have so 
accumulated that the amount I expected to 
be paid would not even suffice to pay those 
interests. And yet, we are told now that 
our claims would be paid, but as aid to the 
Philippine Government and not to us indi- 
vidual claimants. 

We cannot understand why we, Individual 
claimants, should bə penalized for using our 
own initiative and our own resources in re- 
habilitating our damaged properties. We 
should, as a matter of justice, be even com- 
mended for what we have done. Instead, 
we are being punished because we rehabili- 
tated ourselves too soon. 

We fervently request that the bill you 
have introduced, and which would soon go 
to the floor for discussion, would be over- 
whelmingly approved by your colleagues, if 
only as a matter of justice and morality. 

Very truly yours, 
Jose C. LULUETA, 
Governor, Province of Ilotlo, 
Republic of the Philippines. 


Cannot Trust TVA Public Power Boys 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, the 
other day I received a letter from Mr. 
F. I. Fairman, president of Kentucky 
Utilities, in which he tells of the activi- 
ties of TVA officials encouraging city 
officials to pressure the Congress to per- 
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mit TVA to expand its territory. He 
brings up a matter that should be of 
utmost concern to every Member of this 
House. 

It might be said that this particular 
problem had its beginning in 1959, be- 
cause as I see it, we in the Congress made 
two mistakes. The first mistake was in 
permitting TVA to get out from under 
the direct control of Congress by financ- 
ing its future construction through the 
sale of revenue bonds. In working out 
the amendment to the TVA Act which 
would permit revenue bond financing, 
the Congress established—at least it 
thought it was establishing—an area 
limitation within which TVA was to con- 
fine its operations. 

Then we made our second serious mis- 
take by allowing six cities to be excepted 
from the area limitation simply because 
it was said those cities had contemplated 
getting TVA power at sometime in the 
future. 

It may be recalled that several of our 
colleagues thought at the time this was 
a bad move and so expressed themselves 
on the floor of the House. On May 6, 
1959. I said: 

Is anyone so naive as to believe that, as 
time goes on, TVA will not find additional 
excuses or reasons why other communities 
should be included as exceptions to the Vin- 
son amendment? In fact, I just learned that 
amendments are to be offered which will 
exempt additional communities from the 
operations of the Vinson amendment. Does 
anyone believe that, after TVA has been given 
Its bond-lssuing authority, assaults will not 
be made to repeal the Vinson amendment? 


I said at the time that the ink would 
not be dry on the bill before the prop- 
aganda campaign for decimation of the 
Vinson amendment would begin. Well, 
Mr. Speaker, the record of the past cou- 
ple of years clearly shows it did begin 
and has been going on ever since. 

After the revenue bond act was passed 
one of TVA’s first moves was to start con- 
struction of a gigantic steam electric 
generating plant in Kentucky at the ex- 
treme northern edge of its territory. 
One would think that economy and good 
engineering would dictate that a power- 
plant would be located as close as pos- 
sible to the population centers where the 
power would actually be consumed. But 
in locating the Paradise steamplant TVA 
seems to have had motives other than 
sound engineering and economics in 
mind—like perhaps wanting a steam- 
plant at the edge of its territory so it 
could start agitation for extension of its 
boundaries. 

As soon as possible after the act was 
passed, some of the exempted cities in 
Kentucky authorized elections to deter- 
mine whether they would kick a good 
taxpayer, Kentucky Utilities, out and 
take subsidized TVA power. One would 
think that this was a decision that 
should be made solely by the citizens of 
the community involved but that did not 
deter TVA. During the campaign pre- 
ceding the election, TVA officials were in 
these cities advising, and I am sure cam- 
paigning for TVA power. Local officials 
of rural electric cooperatives also joined 
in the campaigns even to the extent of 
running advertisements in the local 
newspapers. 
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Mr. Speaker this is quite a picture to 
paint in your mind's eye—there was sub- 
sidized TVA and nontaxpaying rural 
electric cooperatives, financed by 2 per- 
cent Treasury funds, spending money 
for a campaign in a local municipal elec- 
tion on an issue that was none of their 
business. Since Kentucky Utilities is a 
heavy taxpayer, it might be said that this 
company was being forced to put up 
some of the money—at least indirectly— 
that TVA and the electric cooperatives 
were using against it. 

If this was not bad enough, now we 
have an even more serious situation. We 
have TVA board members, headed by the 
chairman actively urging officials of 
cities outside the TVA area to pressure 
Congress to amend the act and permit 
expansion of the TVA territory. I for 
one have enough problems that come up 
naturally without having some bureau- 
crats out trying to stir up more people 
to put pressure on us. 

How did this come about? It seems 
that Kentucky Utilities, an investor- 
financed electric utility company, 
through its subsidiary, Old Dominion 
Power Co., was attempting to renew its 
franchises with some electric customers 
in Wise and Lee Counties and the city of 
Norton in southwestern Virginia. At 
this same time, according to the July 27, 
1961, issue of Coalfield Progress, a news- 
paper of Norton, Va., officials of Wise 
and Lee Counties and the city of Norton 
met with Chairman Herbert Vogel and 
other officials of TVA. The following 
account of this meeting is quoted from 
the Coalfield Progress: 

Tennessee Valley Authority officials in 
Knoxville, Monday morning, told representa- 
tives from Wise and Lee Counties, and the 
city of Norton, that their only “loophole” in 
getting TVA power into the area is by an 
act of Congress. 

They tempered these cold, hard facts, how- 
ever, by stating that such an act is not out 
of the realm of possibility. They told the 
group that for the amount of money they 
would save in power rates, the venture is 
worth working for. 

In discussing the possibility of changing 
the law, by an act of Congress, General Vogel 
said: “We're using your water (southwest 
Virginia is in the TV watershed) to help pro- 
duce power, and you are not getting any of 
the benefits. That's a strong moral point." 

When one of the TVA officials was pinned 
down, when his advice was asked on the con- 
troversial ODP franchise proposals, he an- 
swered, “If you sign the franchise you'll 
lock the door.” 


I do not know how many more meet- 
ings TVA representatives have had with 
officials of cities outside the TVA area in 
promoting dissatisfaction with electric 
service they are now getting and trying 
to drum up agitation for TVA power, but 
I am sure they must have been quite 
active. 

I have here, for example, an excerpt 
from Tri-City News of Cumberland, Ky., 
dated January 25, 1962, with a headline 
that reads: 


“TV power for Cumberland is possible,” 
says General Vogle. 


This article refers to a meeting that 
Cumberland officials held with the TVA 
board. I want to quote a news state- 
ment from the Tri-City News: 
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Gen. Herbert D. Vogle, chairman of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, told city officials 
at a meeting in Knoxville last Thursday that 
TVA power for Cumberland is possible, and 
that the TVA powerlines are located only 
10 miles from the city. Vogle also stated 
that the nearest TVA substation was located 
only 31 miles from Cumberland. He said 
that his board would be glad to work with 
Cumberland officials in any way possible in 
their quest for low-cost power. 

Director Wagner said, “Never let up in 
your drive for low-cost power. Getting lower 
power rates would mean better living condi- 
tions and great savings for all the citizens. 
It would also be an inducement to industry.“ 

Mayor Isaac requested General Vogle to 
outline the proper steps for the city to follow 
in getting TVA power. Vogle said, “The 
main hurdle to overcome is to get congres- 
sional action to amend the TVA Act passed 
in 1959 which limited the area TVA can 
serve." 

Vogle continued, “It is possible for the 
people of Cumberland to have low cost TVA 
power if they are willing to work for it.” 


Mr. Speaker, I want every Member of 
this House to listen carefully to what 
General Vogle told these city officials to 
do to put pressure on the Members of 
Congress. I am still quoting from the 
Tri-City News. 

He then enumerated the steps the city 
Officials should take. 

1. Start work at once on the Kentucky 
delegation in Congress to get a commitment 
from them to extend the limits of the TVA 
service area to include Cumberland, 

2. Get neighboring cities in Virginia to 
work on their delegation to also support the 
extension. 

3. With these two congressional delega- 
tions behind your efforts, let them work for 
your cause with their fellow Senators and 
Representatives until enough are favorable 
to it. 

4, Get other nearby cites in Virginia and 
Kentucky who want TVA power to join 
Cumberland in their efforts. 

General Vogle said, Feel free to contact 
our general counsel, Mr. McCarthy. He will 
be glad to work with Cumberland on any 
legal problems encountered.” 

It was explained that Cumberland would 
be closing the door on eventually getting 
aun power if another 20-year franchise were 
given. 


Mr. Speaker, are we appropriating 
Federal funds to pay the salaries of 
General Vogle, Mr. McCarthy and other 
Officials of TVA so that they can go 
around the countryside trying to get 
people worked up against the intentions 
of Congress? 

Some of my colleagues were no doubt 
Sincere in their belief that if we gave 
TVA authority to finance with revenue 
bonds and limited the area in which it 
could operate that we would relieve our- 
Selyes of a continuing worrisome prob- 
lem. Obviously, we have not. That 
should be clear to all who follow the 
-machinations of that outfit. All we did 
was to relieve TVA of close congressional 
Scrutiny. It had always been a sacred 
Cow; but, so long as it was dependent 
upon appropriations, the Congress could 
exert some semblance of control over it. 
We turned it loose; now I want to ask 
you what control do we have over it? 
The bureaucrats running it apparently 
have no more respect for the wishes and 
intentions of the Congress than the 
Communists have. 

When we created TVA the majority 
apparently thought we were entering 
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upon a great natural resources develop- 
ment venture that would bring prosperity 
to a weak and downtrodden area of the 
country. We were to develop the rivers 
providing flood control and navigation 
and, as an incidental byproduct, some 
cheap electric power that could be dis- 
tributed through existing facilities for 
the benefit of the homes in the area. We 
were to conserve the soil, reforest untill- 
able lands and develop methods of pro- 
ducing different types of fertilizer. In 
fact, we were to develop a virtual 
paradise. 

The dream did not last very long; a 
nightmare took its place. The socialized 
power boys got control. They kicked 
out old Dr. Morgan, the original chair- 
man, because he still believed that elec- 
tric power should be an incidental by- 
product subordinated to the legitimate 
functions of the agency. They then set 
forth with interest-free money and ex- 
emption from Federal taxation to devel- 
op a giant Federal power monopoly and 
that is what we have today. This in- 
satiable Federal octopus has its tenacles 
pounding at the boundaries established 
by the Congress and if we ever weaken 
and let one of these tentacles break 
through they will break through in all 
directions. It would only be a matter of 
time before TVA would occupy the en- 
tire Southeast. 

When we were considering a boundary, 


TVA proponents, including its officials, . 
. vigorously opposed such restrictions 


while at the same time disclaiming any 
desire to expand. A review of the news- 
paper articles I quoted disclose the hy- 
pocrisy of their denials. Oh, they will 
deny promoting expansion and say they 
were only fulfilling their official duties 
by advising citizens as to why TVA could 
not serve them. But, Mr. Speaker, the 
actions of TVA agents far exceeded any 
official duties. 

They encouraged citizens to pressure 
the Congress ‘to extend the TVA boun- 
daries to serve them. 

They told them they were entitled 
to the power because their water helped 
generate it. Of course, they did not tell 
them that if they got TVA power, three- 
fourths of it would be generated in steam 
plants. 

They said that the question of their 
getting power was a “strong moral 
point.” Were they insinuating that Con- 
gress was immoral in denying them the 
power? ’ 

They instructed cities in the procedur 
to follow in pressuring the Congress to 
extend TVA boundaries. 

They volunteered the services of the 
TVA general counsel in working out the 
legal problems. = 

They volunteered the help of the TVA 
board in promoting expansion of TVA's 
operating area. 

They cautioned the cities against re- 
newing franchises with existing suppliers 
lest they close the door against TVA 
service. 

Then they threw out the ever-enticing 
bait of bringing new industries into the 
cities with cheap TVA power. I suppose 
the hunting ground for such industries 
would be your and my districts as it has 
been in the past. 
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Mr. Speaker, do these activities of TVA 
officials strike you as being legitimate 
duties of Federal employees? They 
strike me as bordering òn the verge of 
contempt of the Congress. I suppose it 
would be expecting too much to think 
the administration would call them on 
the carpet for such things because our 
Federal agencies that handle electric 
power matters have been loaded with 
Government power advocates who would 
probably encourage these activities. 

But I do think Members of Congress 
on both sides of the aisle should be in- 
censed at these public officials who so 
utterly disregard the wishes of Congress 
and encourage others to bring pressure 
to bear on its Members. 

No, Mr. Speaker, we did not get rid 
of the TVA problem—it is just beginning. 
And we will never be rid of it until we 
deprive it of its socialistic status and 
put it on the same basis as investor- 


“financed proprietary businesses. 


No Aid for Tito 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting in the Recorp two articles from 
the Washington Star; one from the Sun- 
day Star dated June 3, 1962, and the 
other from the Evening Star dated June 
2, 1962. I submit these articles as a 
warning, not as one proud to say “I told 
you so.” 

I have always hoped that my opposi- 
tion to aid to the Communist leader of 
Yugoslavia, Marshal Tito, would prove 
to be bad judgment. 

Since 1951, I have been one of the 
Members of Congress who opposed all 
aid to Marshal Tito. However, I did not 
oppose aid to the peoples of Yugoslavia 
during the famine because U.S. officials 
are permitted to distribute food as a 
gift. On other aid given to Marshal 
Tito, the United States was denied in- 
spection rights even though the United 
States was guaranteed these rights when 
aid agreements were signed. The pre- 
vious administrations considered the aid 
to be militarily expedient and it was 
given for that reason. 

I say today, as I have said before, no 
aid should be given to any country be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, or to any country 
whose dictator is an avowed Com- 
munist. These dictators are perpetu- 
ating the lack of principles which are 
opposed by all Americans and by our 
American institutions because they deny 
the inherent rights of the human being. 

Why should the free people of the 
United States give aid to a Communist 
leader who holds peoples enslaved? By 
this aid we are helping these Commu- 
nist dictators escape from bearing the 
responsibility for the failure of their 
Communist system—especially their 
economic system. 
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I say again, that these articles are in- 
serted as a warning to keep us from giv- 
ing aid in the future to countries under 
Communist rule: 

[From the Sunday Washington (D.C.) Star, 
June 3, 1962] 
YUGOSLAVIA: SYMPATHY 

Yugoslav Foreign Minister Popovic met 
with President Kennedy and other officials in 
Washington last week. 

Yugoslavia is a one-party Communist 
state, ruled by as strong a dictator as there 
is In Europe—Josip Broz Tito. Because Tito 
is such a proud, independently minded lead- 
er, Yugoslavia has not taken any orders 
from Moscow (or Peiping) since 1948. 

Marshal Tito's goal is to make Yugoslavia 
the head of the nonalined nations of the 
world. Last fall's Belgrade Conference was 
an outgrowth of this idea, and he has been 
on the warmest terms with such nonalined 
leaders as Egypt's Nasser and India’s Nehru. 

Ever since Tito’s break with Stalin in 
1948, the United States has supported Yugo- 
slavia’s independence by a variety of eco- 
nomic, military and political means. De- 
spite this capitalist ald Mr. Tito has not 
slackened in his drive to comunize Yugo- 
slavia. 

CRITICISM HERE 

Many Americans—including several Con- 
gressmen and Senators—have never been 
able to accept the idea of helping a Com- 
munist country, albeit, nonalined. These 
critics become loudest whenever Yugoslavia’s 
relations with the Soviet Union improve, and 
most muted when Moscow hurls insults at 
the Yugoslav revisionists. 

Since Peiping considers the Sovie$ leaders 
to be revisionist as well, the Soviet Union 
and Yugoslavia have been on quite good 
terms in recent months. (“Rivisionism” is 
a derogatory term used by leftwing Marxists 
to describe those rightwingers who believe 
war is not inevitable and that communism 
can develop by peaceful means. The Soviet 
Union and Yugoslavia consider China and 
Albania to be dogmatists who follow Marx 
without realism.) 

Last month, Foreign Minister Gromyko 
paid a week-long visit to Belgrade, and it is 
believed likely that Marshal Tito will visit 
Moscow later in the year. Probably to ease 
American fears that Yuogslavia might rejoin 
the Soviet orbit, Mr. Popovic paid a short 
visit to Washington last week. 

State Department sources say the Yugo- 
slay official emphasized that his country 
wanted good relations with all countries— 
including the Soviet Union and the United 
States. Washington has no objections to 
this policy, and thus, the meetings, with 
Mr. Kennedy, Secretary of State Rusk, and 
others, went smoothly. 

Mr. Popovic’s main concern actually was 
not political but economic. Yugoslavia is 
mainly an underdeveloped agricultural 
country whose major exports are meat and 
grain, Last year she had unfavorable trade 
balances with most Western countries most- 
ly because of the Common Market. This led 
to economic trouble at home. 

Like the United States and others, Yugo- 
slavia fears that as the Market grows strong- 
er, it will be harder than ever to pierce the 
common tariff barrier. Mr Popovic asked the 
United States to use its influence to protect 
the non-Market members against economic 
starvation. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
June 2, 1962] 
Courtine Trro 
Once again a reconciliation seems to be in 
the making between the Kremlin and Yugo- 
slavia’s relatively independent-minded Com- 
munist regime. At any rate, Premier 
Khrushchev has been at pains in recent days 
to say nice things about President Tito and 
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to invite him to the Soviet Union for a holl- 
day. In all probability, the invitation will be 
accepted, and it may well lead to a new era 
of good feeling and close relations between 
Moscow and Belgrade, though Peiping pre- 
sumably will continue to denounce the 
Titolst renegades. 

In any case, off and on since Stalin’s 
death, efforts have been made by Russia's 
leaders—particularly Nikita Khrushchey—to 
persuade Marshal Tito to return to the So- 
viet fold and to recognize Moscow as the 
chief shepherd of the flock behind the Iron 
Curtain. But the Belgrade dictator, despite 
having indicated from time to time that he 
would like to be on good terms with Moscow, 
has had some bitter exchanges with it ever 
since has last visit there in 1956, and he has 
continued to be a maverick up to now, al- 
though he has supported its foreign policy 
on all matters of importance. Accordingly, 
Mr, K's current wooing of him does not nec- 
essarily mean that there will be a complete 
and lasting reconciliation or that he will 
capitulate ideologically, abandoning the posi- 
tion he has held every since his 1948 break 
with Stalin. 

Still, the possibility that tight new ties 
may be established between Red Russia and 
Red Yugoslavia is a matter of more than 
passing interest to the United States. After 
all, American aid has played a vital role in 
enabling Marshal Tito to survive the severe 
Stalinist pressures of the past, and we there- 
fore would be properly concerned—as Secre- 
tary Rusk is reported to have told Yugo- 
slay Foreign Minister Popovic—if Belgrade 
gave up any of the limited degree of inde- 
pendence it has maintained thus far in rela- 
tion to the Soviet bloc. Certainly such a 
development would call for a searching re- 
consideration of our assistance to the 
Yugoslavs. 


Eisenhower Aid Supports Health Care to 
Aged Through Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, another 
top Eisenhower administration official 
has endorsed the social security approach 
to providing health-care benefits to the 
aged. Heis Dr. Arthur Larson, an Under 
Secretary of Labor and a Director of the 
US. Administration Agency under Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. Dr. Larson is now the 
director of the Duke University World 
Rule of Law Center. He is the author of 
“A Republican Looks at His Party” and 
other books. His support for the social 
security approach to health benefits was 
penned in an article, “Social Security: 
The American Way,” appearing in the 
June 1962 issue of Advance, a journal of 
public thought, which represents itself 
as being the only national Republican 
magazine. 

In this article, Dr. Larson makes a 
particularly logical analysis of the social 
security system and its application in the 
health benefits field. He says, at one 
point “social security health benefits 
are not an entering wedge for socialized 
medicine, and they definitely are the 
American way of handling the financial 
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problem of hospital and medical care for 
the aged.” : 

In order that my colleagues will have 
the opportunity of reading this very 
thoughtful and timely article, I, under 
unanimous consent, include it in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD: 

SOCIAL Securtry: THE AMERICAN War 
(By Dr. Arthur Larson) 

The fight over social security health bene- 
fits is mostly ideological. There are other 
arguments—financial, practical, technical. 
But the quarrel keeps coming back to one 
question: is this an “entering wedge” for 
socialized medicine, or is it the “American 
way” of handling the problem of financial 
health services for the aging? 

There was never yet a good action which 
could not haye been attacked as an enter- 
ing wedge for a bad action. Yet when this 
argument is made against a proposal, there 
is a duty on the advocates to answer it, and 
this requires more than waving the wedge 
away as a tiresome cliche. It is up to the 
advocates to show that the proposal is not 
& wedge but a spike with a head on it, and 
that the spike can be driven securely home 
to do its constructive job without going 
beyond a predetermined distance and split- 
ting the structure. 

What Is the “stopper” which, as a matter 
of principle, can keep the idea of social secu- 
rity health benefits from sliding by imper- 
ceptible stages into soclalized medicine of 
the British type? 

To answer this question, let us begin by 
identifying the “American way“ in social 
insurance, as distinguished from the British. 
The distinctive feature of American social 
insurance is the wage-loss restoration prin- 
ciple. Small sums are paid in by the em- 
ployee or the employer or both while the 
employee is earning. Then, when earnings 
are interrupted or stopped, the system pays 
back to the employee a fraction of his lost 
earnings—perhaps a half to two-thirds. 

There are four main events that stop earn- 
ings: economic unemployment, physical dis- 
ability, old age retirement, and death. In 
the complex American pattern there is a 
division of labor between State and Federal, 
Government-financed and privately-insured 
systems. Unemployment is handled by the 
Federal-State unemployment insurance pro- 
gram. Physical disability and death, if 
work-connected, are dealt with by workmen 
compensation acts, which are largely 
financed by private insurance. Old age re- 
tirement is the responsibility of the Federal 
social security system, which also includes 
benefits for total permanent disability and 
death, regardiess of work-connection. But, 
with all this diversity of administration and 


- financing, there is one unifying principle: 


wage-loss. 

The British system, while including wage- 
loss payments, is not so limited. For ex- 
ample, under the family allowance program, 
every family is paid a fixed number of shill- 
ings per week for each child beyond the first 
even at times of full earnings. And every 
family is entitled to free hospital and med- 
ical care even at times of full earnings. 

Here, then, is the big ideological stopper 
between the American system, and the 
British socialized medicine system. It is one 
thing for the Government to say to a man, 
“When your wages stop, you will systemat- 
ically have a fraction of lost wages paid to 
you, which you may then spend as you 
please.” It is quite a different thing for the 
Government to say to a man, “Even when you 
are earning your full wages, we are going 
to take one entire category of expense out 
of your hands—medical expense—and pay it 
for you, whether you need this kind of help 
or not.” 

The American public considered this kind 
of nationalized health service during the 
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Truman administration, and after a long 
and heated debate rejected it. As one of the 
most emphatic advocates of the American 
Wwage-loss principle, I personally fought 
against that national health service plan, as 
did many of the people who are now sup- 
porting social security health benefits. 
When a man is making his regular earnings, 
it is up to him to work out ways of paying his 
own bills. If we start selecting particular 
kinds of expense and saying to Americans, 
“We do not think you are intelligent or prov- 
ident enough to handle this sort of expense 
even when employed at regular earning,” we 
will really have introduced an entering 
wedge. For if the Government is to pay 
medical bills for people having regular earn- 
ings, why not other major items of ex- 
pense—lawyers’ bills, fire losses, food bills, 
car bills, travel costs, the costs of relatives 
who move in? 

Americans, whether or not they have con- 
sciously formulated a philosophy about the 
matter, have wisely rejected this course, and 
have consistently stuck to the wage-loss 
principle. 

But there is one more question that must 
be answered. How do you fit payments for 
health services within the American prin- 
ciple of simply restoring a portion of lost 
wages? The answer is this. The American 
principle contains one important exception 
to the normal rule confining its benefits to 
wage replacement: If the same event which 
produces wage loss also produces an accom- 
Panying kind of special expense, the system 
may also pay that special expense. For 
example, industrial injury typically pro- 
duces medical and hospital expense as well 
as wage loss. Therefore every workmen's 
compensation act pays medical and hospital 
benefits as well as wage-loss benefits. For 
if the system did not pay the typical accom- 
panying expense, the wage-loss benefits 
would be eaten up by that accompanying 
expense. The wage-ioss benefits would 
therefore not perform the function they were 
designed to perform, which is to give the 
man and his family a modest but dignified 
source of regular income to keep them from 

g a social problem or a community 
burden. The principle of the entire system 
would be defeated if, because of a predictable 
special accompanying expense, the very event 
that set the wage-loss payments in motion 
simultaneously snatched them away. 

To apply this principle to health benefits 
for retired persons under social security, it 
is necessary to adduce only one well-docu- 
mented and undisputed fact: The event that 
produces retirement benefits, old age, also 
Produces sharply increased hospital and 
Medical expenses. Of course, the Increase 
does not come about instantaneously. But 
that is not of the essence of the question. 
The important operative fact is that this spe- 
cial category of expense is typically several 
times as great in old age as in the earlier 
years. : 

When this is recognized as the key prin- 
ciple, we discover that there is already ample 
Precedent within the Social Security Act 
itself. In death cases, social security pays 
a substantial cash allowance for funeral ex- 
penses. Curiously, this feature has never 
Produced any conspicuous controversy—no 
Charges of socialized undertaking, or of inter- 
ference with the delicate relation between 
Morticlans and bereaved families. Yet this 
Payment is presumably made in the great 
Majority of deaths right now, since practi- 
Cally everyone is now under social security. 

The principle here formulated sets clear 
boundaries on how far the provision of 
health benefits under social security should 
go. In the direction of inclusiveness, these 
benefits should plainly be paid also to social 
Security beneficiaries receiving total perma- 
nent disability payments, since both ele- 
Ments are present: Wage loss, and typical 
accompanying special medical and hospital 
expense. But in the direction of limita- 
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tion, let us be faithful in following our prin- 
ciple where it leads us, even though the re- 
sults may not be politically or emotionally 
appealing. Specifically, this would mean that 
these health benefits should not be paid to 
young widows and others drawing survivors’ 
benefits, since unlike the disabled or over- 
age, they cannot show the element of pre- 
sumed special expense. On the other hand, 
it may be necessary for administrative rea- 
sons to provide health benefits to persons 
who are eligible for retirement benefits but 
who have not claimed them, since otherwise 
illness would precipitate retirement claims 
that might not otherwise be made. 

If the proposed limiting principle is clearly 
understood and consistently observed, then, 
there is no need to fear that social security 
health benefits would be an entering wedge 
for socialized medicine. 

Now let us look at the positive side of the 
argument, We have seen that social security 
health benefits need not be opposed as a 
step down a road on which there is no stop- 
ping short of socialized medicine. But as 
an affirmative matter, it is equally impor- 
tant to state the case sh that the social 
security approach is indeed the American 
way,” by contrast with the competing ap- 
proach, 

What is the competing approach? In some 
form or other, it Is ultimately public assist- 
ance. This comes about in two ways. The 
first is this: If social security wage-loss pay- 
ments are consumed by medical bills, the 
recipient involuntarily becomes an assistance 
case. Hospital and medical costs are a prom- 
nent factor among those which make 
straight social security benefits inadequate 
in particular cases. We are therefore con- 
fronted with a choice. Which is the Ameri- 
can way in this situation; To have the whole 
problem handled by social security pay- 
ments, or to have hundreds of thousands— 
perhaps millions—of Americans driven to 
supplementary public assistance? 

The second way in which the choice is 
presented is more direct. The principal al- 
ternative that has been held forth to social 
security health benefits is the bill passed 
last year providing Federal funds to help 
the States pay public assistance to the “med- 
ically indigent.” Although the term medi- 
cally indigent" may have some claim to 
novelty, the choice essentially remains the 
same: social insurance or public assistance. 

What are the principal values we refer to 
when we speak of the traditions that we 
prize as Americans? Two come most promi- 
nently to mind: the dignity of the individual 
person and freedom. 

The first rests on our deep-seated belief in 
the worth of the Individual human being. 
It is this belief, more than any other single 
thing, that separates Americanism from 
communism and totalitarianism. It has its 
roots far back in Judaeo-Christian tradition, 
which says to all persons, however humble: 
“Ye are gods.“ 

Out of this religious conviction of the 
divinity of man, and the political conviction 
of the equality of men, has come at last the 
realization that a man is no less possessed 
of these attributes of divinity and human 
dignity because he has lost his job, con- 
tracted polio, or been retired as overage, 

There is nothing new about the idea that 
a self-respecting community cannot let its 
poor starve and freeze. We have had poor 
laws for three and a half centuries. What 
is new is the idea that means should be 
provided whereby people can be protected 
from wage loss without any accompanying 
humiliation. 

The only way this can be done is by 
social insurance. People have, it is true, 
sometimes tried to take the stigma out of 
public relief, but without much success. 
They have changed the name to “assistance.” 
They have tried to keep the relief rolls 
secret in some places, and to put forth a 
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theory that the destitute have a right to 
public relief, But to most people, relief is 
still relief, and to some, the disgrace is so 
overpowering that they would literally 
rather not go on living at all than submit 
to the humilitation that in their minds at- 
tends public relief. Here is an actual news 

story from a Pittsburgh paper of August 8, 

1953: 

“COUPLE FOUND ON PIKE, WIFE DEAD, MAN 
DYING—NOTE BLAMES FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 
“A middle-aged couple was found shot 

along the Pennsylvania Turnpike last night. 

The shots were self-inflicted. Inside (their 

car) was a note: It's the end of the trail for 

us. We tried but without a home and no 
more money it got too tough. Thanks to 
so many people who really tried, we were 
able to get along this far. 

Betty and Turner.’ 

“Turner Ruff, 50 * * once an able 
workman at a local distillery, had been 
crippled by hardening of the arteries, which 
grew progressively worse. Their savings 
were soon exhausted and he could not work. 
Last fall, they decided it was best to live 
apart. Mr. Ruff went to the county poor 
nome.“ 

You can argue all you like about whether 
people ought to feel this way about poor 
relief and public assistance. The fact is 
that most of them, except for some hardened 
customers, do feel this way and probably 
always will. No matter how delicately 
handled, the “means test“ in public as- 
sistance cannot help being humiliating— 
that is, the process whereby you must sub- 
mit to a complete examination of your 
financial resources and the resources of those 
who have some obligation to contribute to 
your support. We all have a deeply in- 
grained feeling that our finances are our own 
business. When our privacy in this area 
has been stripped away, we are bound to 
feel some mortification. 

By contrast, social security is solidly based 
on the proposition that the benefits belong 
to you as of right. You do not have to beg 
or apologize. The benefits are yours. They 
are not a handout. They do not mark you 
with any stigma whatever. After all, it is 
probable that the retired corporation presi- 
dent in your town is also drawing his social 
security and feeling none the worse for it. 

The first great individual value fostered by 
income insurance, then, is the American's 
self-respect, dignity, and pride. 

The second is his freedom. . 

What happens to the freedom of the relief 
recipient? He starts out by forfeiting his 
traditional freedom to keep his financial 
affairs to himself, and undergoes a compul- 
sory investigation into his sources of support. 
He then probably loses a great deal of his 
freedom to spend his money and live his life 
as he sees fit. Does he dare go out and buy 
a 1937 Plymouth? Will he not run the risk 
that some local taxpayer will grumble: 
“Look at him riding around like a king on 
my money.” Does his wife dare to buy a 
new coat, which might look nicer than the 
coat of some other taxpayer? And so it may 
well go, with his food, his clothes, his enter- 
tainment, his transportation, his holidays— 
almost his whole existence—under scrutiny. 
And what becomes of his freedom to move, 
one of the most characteristic of American 
privileges? If he is drawing relief in Sioux 
City, Iowa, and decides that he would rather 
live in Long Beach, Calif., can he just pack 
up his relief rights and take them along, 
confident that California will welcome him 
with open arms, and start right in paying 
where Iowa left off? Of course he cannot. 

By contrast, see how social security works. 
No questions asked about how you spend 
your social security check. You can spend 
the whole business on antique lusterware or 
Christian missions and no one can call you 
to account, And, finally, no restriction on 
your freedom to move where you please. 
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Which of these systems, then, really serves 
our ideal of freedom? 

What is freedom, anyway? Is it freedom 
for the old to have to live crowded in with 
their married children? Is it freedom to go 
through life worried because you know your 
family could not get along on the life in- 
surance you have been able to afford? 

Or is it freedom to go along knowing you 
have substantial survivors’ benefits avall- 
able for your family, and to reach retirement 
with an independent Income, including pro- 
tection from severe medical costs, with which 
you can quit work when you please and then 
go and live where you please and do what 
you please? 5 

The answer, then, to the question posed 
at the outset is plain: Social security health 
benefits are not an entering wedge for 
socialized medicine, and they definitely are 
the American way of handling the financial 
problem of hospital and medical care for 
the aged. In addition to this philosophical 
argument, a number of other issues are em- 
bedded in the social security health benefits 
controversy, some of them of real gravity 
and difficulty. A program of these dimen- 
sions cannot be undertaken without trouble- 
some administrative complications, touching, 
for example, the problem of combining maxi- 
mum professional freedom with some mini- 
mum of standard setting to avoid abuses. 
But these various administrative, financial, 
and practical difficulties are not impossible 
of solution. There could be no happier turn 
in this stormy story than a decision by the 
American people to accept the kind of philo- 
sophical rationale here advanced and then 
get on with the job of attacking these re- 
maining technical problems with ingenuity, 
briskness, and good humor, 


Final Report of 21st American Assembly 
on “Automation and Technological 
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Change 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
s Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my privilege recently to participate 
in the 21st American Assembly on the 
subject of Automation and Technologi- 
cal Change.” 

The assembly was held at Arden 
House, Harriman, N.Y., from May 3 to 
6, 1962. 

At the close of their discussions the 
participants of the assembly reviewed 
as a group a statement which I include 
at this point in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp. I should note that although there 
was general agreement on the final re- 
port, it is not the practice of the Ameri- 
can Assembly for participants to affix 
their signatures and it should not be 
assumed therefore that every participant 
necessarily subscribes to every recom- 
mendation included in the statement. 

The final report follows: 

‘Tue CHALLENGE AND THE PROMISE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

The objectives of the American people call 
for acceleration of the pace of technological 
progress, 

Greater productivity is essential for higher 
living standards, increased leisure, and jobs 
for the growing population. It is vital to 
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our competitive position and to the eco- 
nomic strength of the free world in competi- 
tion with Communist nations. 

Education is both the root of technological 
change and the basis for successful adapta- 
tion. We must become a more versatile 
people, with more skills and broader under- 
standing of the modern world. A new na- 
tional attitude, in which education is uni- 
versally prized and innovation universally 
welcomed, is the key to the progress of the 
American people in the age of automation. 

Technological change has already brought 
or has made possible vast benefits in the 
form of higher living standards, new prod- 
ucts, better control over disease, less back- 
breaking toil and the opportunities created 
by more leisure. But it has also involved 
new challenges ranging from the terror of 
modern warfare to dislocations in skills and 
employment, and in local communities. 
Moreover, these disruptions have caused in- 
creasing concern as the American people 
have become more sensative to the human 
costs involved. A free society should not 
ignore the sometimes devastating effect of 
change upon individuals. 

Today, technological change involves ele- 
ments not found in the early days of the 
industrial revolution, There is now an in- 
creasing scientific base for technology; the 
steam engine antedated thermodynamics, 
but the applications of atomic energy were 
developed from a discovery in physics. A 
new industry of discovery has been created 
in recent years. Large private and public 
resources are now devoted to research and 
development. Annual expenditures for sci- 
ence and technology have grown from $500 
million in 1940 to over 812 billion today. 
The Federal Government is playing a new 
role in research. Technological change now 
affects office, white-collar and management 
jobs. The net effect of these developments 
is that technological change is now so rapid 
that revolutionary consequences may well 
emerge in the course of this decade. 

While the word “automation” properly re- 
fers to automatic control of continuous proc- 
esses, automatic transfer equipment, and 
computers for data processing and controls, 
the larger process of technological change 
and its impacts are the concern of this 
American assembly. 

Technological change involyes a complex 
social process including many elements: 
science, education, research, and develop- 
ment under private and public auspices, 
management, technology, production facili- 
ties, workers and labor organizations, In- 
creases in productivity and broadening the 
industrial base are among the results of this 
process. In order to raise the rate of in- 
crease, the performance of this process at all 
stages must be improved. All groups in 
the community have a contribution to make. 
No single body determines the rate of in- 
crease and no law can raise it by simple 
decree. To accelerate productivity is a chal- 
lenge to our technical resourcefulness, our 
capacity to cooperate, our political ingenuity 
and our sense of national purpose. 

The direction and rate of technological 
change in our society have been responsive 
to competitive pressures and market op- 
portunities, to the priorities of public policy 
as reflected in appropriations for medical 
research, atomic energy, defense and space, 
and to scientific advances. Public policy 
may play an even larger role in these mat- 
ters. A wide variety of policies—short-run 
and long-run—is required to improve sig- 
nificantly the results of the complex process 
of technological change. Some are private, 
some public; others require new forms of co- 
operation between Government and private 
groups. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR PRIVATE AND PUBLIC 
POLICIES 


I. A high-employment economy.—A high 
level of effective demand is the first requisite 
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to the rapid adjustments involved in a tech- 
nologically advanced and dynamic economy. 
The availability of more and better jobs 


gives workers incentives for high perform- ` 


ance at present skills and the learning of 
new skills; it facilitates occupational and 
geographical transfers when these are neces- 
sary. It also gives young people the incen- 
tive to apply themselves adequately to edu- 
cation and training. The difficulty of read- 
justments associated with technological 
change is greatly increased when unemploy- 
ment is widespread and of long duration. 

We should not underestimate the capacity 
of the American economy to create jobs; the 
number of jobs was increased from 52.8 to 
66.8 millions in the period 1945-61. How- 
ever, recent levels of unemployment have 
been unsatisfactory and the next decade will 
witness vast additions to the labor force. 
The maintenance of a high level of employ- 
ment is a basic goal. 

II. A versatile and educated work force 
A major problem associated with current 
technological change is the imbalance be- 
tween the type of labor force our new tech- 
nology increasingly requires and the skills 
and qualifications of the present labor force 
and of the new entrants. Far too many 
have inadequate education, meager training 
and only narrow job experience. For ex- 
ample, the present unemployment rate 
among those with less than 5 years of school- 
ing is twice the rate for those with a high 
school education and three times the rate 
for those with some college training. 

The readjustments demanded by techno- 
logical change can more readily be compre- 
hended and accomplished by a work force 
both broadly educated as citizens and highly 
trained as workers. People must face the 
necessity for geographical and occupational 
transfers; low levels of education and train- 
ing limit mobility and increase insecurity. 
To adapt our labor force to the needs of the 
new technology, we must further improve 
our educational standards generally and: 

1. Increase substantially the number of 
scientists, engineers, teachers, doctors, and 
others in the professions. 

2. Develop management personnel 
equipped with the background needed to 
understand the social and economic conse- 
quences of the new technology, and with the 
capacity to adapt technology to the achieve- 
ment of greater productivity. 

3. Expand training programs for techni- 
cians, and assistants to engineers and scien- 
tists. 

4. Upgrade and modernize the skills of 
craftsmen and other workers. 

5. Improve the quality of the elementary 
and secondary educational systems giving 
particular attention to the basic skills of 
reading and mathematics which provide the 
foundation for all later education and train- 
ing; and increase the productivity of our 
education through new techniques. 

III. Modernized capital equipment—Much 
of the plant and equipment In American 
industry urgently needs modernization, and 
automation and technological change are 
rapidly increasing obsolescence. We are 
much less productive than we know how to 
be in many industries. Modernization is 
particularly required to strengthen the com- 
petitive position of American industry in 
international trade, thereby providing great- 
er employment. x 

The demand created by a high employ- 
ment economy would in itself powerfully 
stimulate modernization. More rapid and 
realistic depreciation allowances for tax pur- 
poses are urgently needed to assist moderni- 
zation programs. Other countries, particu- 
larly those in western Europe, provide much 
faster tax writeoffs for new equipment than 
we do. Measures to increase the flow of 
funds into new plant and equipment are 
long overdue. 

IV. Improved employer-employee proce- 
dures.— Adjustment to technological change 
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cannot be handled adequately in negotia- 
tions at the end of a collective 
agreement. Experience shows the great 
value of continuing discussions in which 
the parties study the effect of technological 
change on their particular situation, The 
Armour Automation Committee, the West 
Coast Longshore Agreement and the Human 
Relations Committee in Steel are illustra- 
tions. Extension of similar procedures can 
facilitate the acceptance of predictable tech- 
nological change. They improve communi- 
cations and encourage both advance notice 
and manpower planning in a nonerisis at- 
mosphere. 

Such continuing reviews should anticipate 
changes in skills and labor demands, build 
up the versatility of the work force, cushion 
readjustments where decreases in employ- 
ment are involved, Such readjustments ‘will 
be eased by advance notice, attrition policies, 
moving allowances, severance allowances, and 
early retirement. 

The parties may also need to reexamine 
long-established practices and contract pro- 
visions. Restrictive work practices can best 
be eliminated by collective bargaining fol- 
lowing such review. Furthermore, piece 
rates, wage incentives or hourly methods of 
pay may be inappropriate to modern tech- 
nology in some industries. Broader seniority 
Units will permit senior employees to transfer 
to other jobs within a plant or even a com- 
pany rather than being laid off. This will 
Tequire a greater investment in training to 
enhance versatility. 

Some long-established collective bargain- 
ing structures may also have to be modified, 
so that the scope of bargaining better fits 
the problems at hand. In some cases, this 
means bringing craft groups together for 
bargaining purposes; in others negotiating 
on particular issues should be decentralized. 

Technological change will also create seri- 
ous problems among technical, professional 
and management personnel. Many of the 
Policies of communication and versatility 
suggested for employees represented by 
Unions will also prove helpful for the large 
number of employees not covered by collec- 
tive bargaining agreements. 

V. Improved labor market information and 
manpower training——Technological change 
involves readjustments in employment as a 
result both of direct displacement and of 
Competition between an old product or 
process with the new. These impacts can 
be mitigated by improving the operation 
of labor markets as follows: 

1. Employment outlook studies in indus- 
tries and in local communities by private 
and public agencies should estimate the 
number of employees and the skills required. 

2. Training programs will increase the em- 
Ployability of the unemployed where there 
is reasonable prospect that they will get jobs 
as a result of such training, and where they 
have the requisite aptitude. 

3. Guidance and counseling services in 
Schools and industry should give greater 
attention to increasing versatility. 

4. State legislation and administrative 
rulings which preclude unemployment bene- 
Ats to workers engaged in approved training 
Programs should be eliminated, 

5. Barriers to equal job opportunities aris- 
ing from race, color, creed or sex should be 
eliminated. Workers otherwise qualified 
should not be denied employment solely on 
account of age. ö 

VI. Working hours and leisure time.— 
Gains in productivity in the American econ- 
Omy have in part taken the form of increased 
leisure. There has been a steady decline in 
the workweek over the past century, al- 
though in recent years the trend has often 
taken the form of paid holidays and vaca- 
tions. This trend may be expected to con- 
tinue in particular industries as productivity 
gains are used for leisure rather than taken 
in other forms. 
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Persistent and substantial unemployment 
is likely to generate insistent demands for 
general reductions in the workweek. In- 
deed some members of the assembly favor 
such a reduction now in selected industries. 
To most members of the assembly, however, 
a general or widespread reduction in hours 
is not an appropriate measure to mitigate 
unemployment, since the Nation requires a 
growing output. 

How leisure time is used will determine 
whether technological progress serves cul- 
tural, moral and spiritual values as well as 
material ends. Music, the visual and per- 
forming arts and education and community 
activities are essential. 

VIII. International aspects.—The emer- 
gence of the Common Market, the competi- 
tion of the Communist nations and the 
awakening of the developing countries all 
present challenges to the American system. 
Technology is advancing rapidly abroad. To 
maintain our higher wage levels and living 
standards and to meet our foreign commit- 
ments we must continue to increase our 
productivity. Gains of productivity must 
be allocated to lower prices as well as to 
higher wages, higher profits and increased 
leisure; price reductions are a way to pre- 
serve and enlarge markets in a competitive 
world. 

International competition places new con- 
straints on many collective bargaining nego- 
tiations. Such constraints operate in West- 
ern European countries and are likely to be 
increasingly significant in the United States. 
In an increasing number of situations the 
parties cannot neglect these constraints in 
their own or the national interest. The dis- 
parities that may then arise between indus- 
tries so affected and other industries pose 
difficult issues for labor markets and collec- 
tive bargaining. 

The United States has skilled people, un- 
used industrial capacity and a wealth of 
technical and managerial experience which 
can fruitfully be employed to increase the 
rate of growth in the developing countries, 
and in this way not only help to realize 
abroad important political and moral goals, 
but also to increase employment and output 
in the United States, 
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Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
cluding in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
following article which appeared in the 
publication American Examiner, of May 
17, 1962, concerning Hon. CHARLES A. 
BUCKLEY, our dear colleague: 

A LEADER'S POWERFUL PLEA FOR JUSTICE 

(By Carl Fell) 
man CHARLES BUCKLEY, county 
leader of the Bronx, the only survivor of the 
Wagner steamroller, will be honored on May 
21 with a testimonial dinner at the Waldorf. 
The event will serve a double purpose: to 
honor a man to whom principles are im- 
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portant and to demonstrate the confidence 
which Democratic leaders of Bronx County 
have in their leader. 

From this reporter's point of view, it is 
worth noting that Mr. BUCELEY was one of 
the few Congressmen who took the floor of 
the House of Representatives in Washing- 
ton to criticize this country's U.N. delegation 
for its role in the recent Security Council 
censure of Israel. At that time he also made 
public a telegram he had sent to Dean Rusk, 
our Secretary of State, declaring that he was 
“appalled at the action of the American 
delegation’s sponsorship of the resolution.” 

Mr. BucKLEY made the important point, in 
his wire to Dean Rusk, that the U.N. censure 
had “completely failed to reflect the facts of 
persistent Syrian provocations, the constant 
Arab threats to liquidate Israel, boycott its 
commerce, trespass on Israel’s territory, and 
threaten the peace-loving citizens of that 
democracy.” 

Mr, BUCKLEY’s message to the Secretary of 
State is, in fact, one of the most forceful 
presentations of the justice of Israel's case 
that this reporter has seen. I believe it 
should have received much more attention in 
the press than it did, and I hope that by 
citing passages from it here, I will do my 
small share to give it the circulation it vastly 
merits. 

Congressman BuckLey made the vital 
point, for example, that if Syria, by per- 
sistent attacks on Israel's sovereignty, denies 
to that democracy the plenitude of its U.N. 
Charter rights, then it inflicts deep Injury on 
Israel.” Furthermore, the competence of the 
Jewish State in invoking Security Council 
action against Syria is seriously compro- 
mised and reduced.” 

Particularly effective, in my view, is this 
passage from the Bronx Congressman’s wire: 

“Mr. Secretary, I find it incomprehensible 
that the American delegation failed to dis- 
tinguish between acts of aggression and self- 
defense. Not for one single moment 
throughout the entire period of its national 
existence has Israel enjoyed that minimal 
physical security which the United Nations 
confers on all member states and which all 
other member states have been able to com- 
mand.” 

Mr. BucKLEY’s message to Secretary Rusk 
goes right to the heart of the matter when 
he says, “Our Government must surely 
choose between two candidates for its con- 
fidence; on the one hand, the men, women, 
and children of Israel building a democratic 
society and culture in its renascent home- 
land; and on the other, the warlike Arabs 
who have set their armed might upon Israel 
in an attempt to wipe it off the face of the 
earth—by armed intervention, by murder 
and plunder.” 

To us, the choice is only too plain, but of 
course we are partisan; however, when a 
renowned national legislator makes the vig- 
orous assertion that the Arabs’ violent 
threats against Israel is “aggression, belliger- 
ency, and Israel has been its victim, not its 
author,” he is calling for justice based on 
fair and honest and even pained observation. 
If Mr. Bucker sounds pro-Israel, it is the 
Arabs who have made him so. 

The region in which the Israel and the 
Arab States exist, Mr. Buckley notes, stands 
at the crossroads of its history. “Our sign- 
post," he declares, “is not to back aggres- 
sion and belligerency, but to favor peace. 
Peace by agreement, peace without block- 
ades, peace without frontier provocation, 
peace without threats to the integrity and 
independence of Israel.“ 

Mr. Bucktey, this reporter believes you 
have made a significant and highly quotable 
contribution to this most vital issue. You 
have a record of public service going back 
to the year 1918, when you were elected to 
the old New York City Board of Aldermen 
for the first of three terms. Subsequently, 
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you served as State tax appraiser for the 
State of New York—a 5'4-year term of sery- 
ice, and you followed that with service as 
city chamberlain of New York City for close 
to 5 years. 

In Congress, which you entered in 1935, 
you have fought vigorously to have humani- 
tarian principles apply to all peoples— 
Catholics, Protestants, and Jews alike. I 
recall that it was you who introduced legis- 
lation to lift the arms embargo which was 
serlously hampering the people of then 
Palestine, and that you then and always 
supported generous economic ald to the 
young State of Israel. 2 

Mr. BucKLEY, you were elected to the 74th 
Congress on November 6, 1934, and have 
subsequently been sent back to Congress by 
your constituency—the 24th Congressional 
District in the Bronx—in every election since 
that date. It is the hope and the con- 
fidence of this reporter, sir, that the story 
will be the same in the congressional elec- 
tions this coming fall. And I am certain 
that when you do return, your voice will 
continue to be heard in behalf of truth, 
justice, and humanitarianism. 


A Call for United Rail Action 
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Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave granted to me, I am inserting 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ar- 
ticle entitled “A Call for United Rail 
Action,” written by me for the May- 
June 1962 issue of Progressive Railroad, 
published in Chicago for railway execu- 
tives throughout the Nation. 


This article, I believe, underscores the 
need for both management and labor in 
the railroad industry, plus their sup- 
pliers and loyal customers, to unite now 
to push through Congress the salient 
reforms needed to make it possible for 
railroads to compete, on an equitable 
basis, with other forms of transporta- 
tion moving men and materials. 

The railroads still are the backbone 
of our great industrial economy. I 
earnestly hope that my colleagues will 
read this article and will be moved to 
work for the enactment of legislation 
desperately needed by the railroad in- 
dustry today. 

The article is as follows: 

A CALL For UNITED RAIL AcTION 
(By Hon. James E. Van ZANDT) 

The railroad industry long has been the 
“underdog” in the Nation's vital transporta- 
tion industry, And in no part of the Nation 
has this been more true than in Washington, 
D.C., the seat of our Federal Government, 
and in the 1-square-mile area known as 
Capitol Hill. 

No lengthy studies are needed to docu- 
ment the facts about the railroads, in con- 
trast to other transport industries. 

Every person who has kept in the least 
informed knows that the airlines have been 
subsidized for decades—built up from a few 
regional airline companies into great inter- 
national and national carriers. They criss- 
cross the country, hauling hundreds of thou- 
sands of passengers who once used trains 
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exclusively for their pleasure and business 
travel. 

Inland waterways and ocean shipping have 
been favored in special ways also for decades, 
as the facts of history show clearly. Hun- 
dreds of millions in open or hidden subsidies 
may be traced to these phases of the trans- 
port industry. 

Trucks and buses also have been favored 
like the first two branches of our transport 
system mentioned, Trucks always have en- 
joyed the privilege of using the public high- 
ways for private profit in carrying goods. 

Another competitor, quite obvious. but 
sometimes overlooked, has been the motor 
car. In virtually every phase of the devel- 
opment of the use of the automobile, and 
particularly through the multibillion-dollar 
superhighways now stretching across the 
country, the private manufacturers of cars 
have had the willing assistance of public 
authorities. In ways so numerous they can- 
not be detailed for lack of space, the auto- 
mobile has been the darling of our govern- 
mental leaders through decades, locally and 
nationally, just as its auxiliaries—the bus 
and truck—-have been. 

Yet, the railroad industry and its devoted 
employees have continued to give good and 
vital service to the people. The railroads 
through our various wars have performed 
mighty services to the Nation. There is 
every reason to believe that now, as always, 
in case of a limited war on or in a full-scale 
conflagration, the Nation would be severely 
handicapped, if not prostrate, if the rail- 
roads could not deliver the vital goods—the 
hardware that is more precious than gold m 
battles anywhere these days. 

In short, although sorely pressed by com- 
petitors, the railroad industry still iş the 
transportation backbone of an industrial 
economy—and the United States is far and 
away the greatest industrial power the world 
has ever seen. 

In recent weeks, the President has sent to 
Congress a 6,000-word message on transpor- 
tation, bristling with old and new ideas. 
Generally, it is considered to be highly fa- 
vorable to the railroad industry. There have 
been some bills introduced to implement 
parts of the President's proposals and others 
undoubtedly will be introduced, but the odds 
seem to be great that neither the House of 
Representatives nor the Senate will get 
around to considering the most vital of 
these proposals this year. 

NOW IS THE TIME FOR UNITED ACTION BY THE 
RAILROAD INDUSTRY 


That is why I feel that this is a time for 

united action by all segments of the rail 

+ industry, and all of those companies which 
supply the railroads and help not only them- 
selvea but the general economy, 

I believe that a concerted campaign should 
be started by the railroads to let the volce 
of rail management and labor be heard more 
loudly and clearly in the halls of the peo- 
ple. If it were begun, and maintained in 
intensity, such a campaign would make it 
possible for Congressmen, pressed with other 
matters and other interests, to concentrate 
once more on the most vital of our trans- 
port industries, and its problems, and to pass 
legislation that will implement the Presi- 
dent’s pertinent recommendations. 

This is not a call for a new congressional 
investigation, or any other kind of investiga- 
tion. As my senatorial colleague, JOHN 
MARSHALL BUTLER, Republican, of Maryland, 
has pointed out, there is little need for fur- 
ther studies. He declares that the Archives 
of the United States already are “bulging 
with 36,000 cubic feet of studies on trans- 
portation.” 

As most of those familiar with transport 
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problems know, a lengthy study of rail prob- 
lems, in relation to its competition, was made 
under the direction of my senatorial col- 
league, GrorGe SmatHers, Democrat, of 
Florida, only a couple of years ago, and the 
facts have not changed so greatly since then 
as to require new studies, new investigations, 
or new ways of wasting the taxpayer's 
money. 

It seems to me that a united effort, coming 
at this time, not only would do much to 
alert the Congress to the pressing needs of 
the railroad industry but also once more 
would focus the public’s gaze on the railroad 
industry and its many problems. There 
would be subsidiary benefits—millions of 
younger Americans—having been brain- 
washed, so to speak, to believe only in cars, 
buses, and trucks—would be able to get ac- 
quainted with facts about fast-moving 
freight by train and the vitality of the rall- 
road industry today. 

Something must be done—and it ought to 
be done now—to impress upon the people the 
staggering growth in population ahead, and 
the problems to be posed by this growth, in 
terms of moving both manpower and ma- 
terials from one place to another, There is 
no reason to tear up rails to build bigger 
highways, when traffic Jams get longer and 
more frequent. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that railroads can play a bigger part 
in moving both men and materials in the 
future than they are playing now and that 
they wil) represent the most economical way, 
from the overall standpoint of all our people, 


PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE ONLY A MESSAGE 


The President's commendable message was 
just that—a message. As they say in the 
book fleld—‘words on paper are only words 
on paper.” In Government, words on paper 
are stacked away in archives or libraries and 
become somewhat meaningless without ac- 
tion. The time for talk is not over, but a 
time for talk and action certainly has ar- 
rived, in regard to rail problems, as these 
relate to local, State, and National Govern- 
ments. 

There is a real danger, in this session of 
Congress, that the Senate may take action 
on ill-conceived proposals to halt mergers 
and to delay needed consolidations in the 
rail field. If the railroad Industry, by failing 
to take unified action on the President's 
program—and on other legislation designed 
to be of positive benefit to rail management 
and workers alike—allows those who would 
put the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
a straitjacket to gain the limelight, it 
would be tragic for the railroad industry and 
for the country. 

The White House has furnished Congress 
a wonderful document in the President's 
message, and railroad leaders, in my view, 
were correct in hailing it as a partial answer 
to many of their current and upcoming prob- 
lems. 


Yet, my call for action is not limited mere- 
ly to the generally fine recommendations 
made by President John F. Kennedy. 

I believe that local and State governments, 
through various tax changes and reforms, 
can make life a bit easier for the railroads 
and certainly can make the competitive race 
between railroads and trucking companies 
more equitable. As events Nave worked in 
recent years, there has not been real com- 
petition between the railroads and their 
competitors, because the railroads, like Gul- 
liver among the Lilliputians, have been 
bound down by a myriad of small regula- 
tions, taxes and conditions that did not 
apply to their competitors. Gulliver, you 
remember, could have snapped one or sey- 
eral of the strings, with ease, but when there 
were thousands of threads around his huge 
arms and legs, he was relatively powerless. 
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Likewise, the railroads have been ham- 
strung, debilitated, and rendered almost pow- 
erless, too, by a myriad of strings. My 
thought is that, unitedly and with vigor, 
the giant should begin to work to remove 
many of the threads that add to his impo- 
tence, or sap his strength. 

TAXES 


Tax-wise, railroads have been considered 
fair game by every little municipality and 
every State. There is no reason to repeat 
the figures—for one railroad or for all of 
them—for they are a matter of public rec- 
ord in every case, Yet, if the railroads could 
just get a 10-percent reduction in local real 
estate or other taxes, it would go far toward 
restoring their vigor and competitivity and 
the equity of the competitive race among 
the forms of trans ; 

Likewise, in the Federal Establishment 
much more could be done to give the rail- 
roads a tax break. Some railroad interests 
supported the new tax revision act (which 
provided for a 7-percent tax credit in the 
form by the House of Representa- 
tives), although they knew that this ap- 
proach was not the best. Faster deprecia- 
tion, In my view, is the correct approach to 
helping industry tax-wise, from the stand- 
point of Uncle Sam’s enormous tax-hands, 
but I couldn't blame those in the railroad 
industry who favored the tax credit idea. 
The railroads need every form of tax help 
they can get, and anyone familiar with the 
facts knows that in desperation an industry 
will accept a “half a loaf,” rather than no 
help whatever. 

Local, State, and Federal authorities can 
do much to remove some of the strings 
which bind down the rail industry, too, by 
tightening both laws and inspection forces 
on “illegal cargo,“ which has moved around 
the Nation in increasing quantities in re- 
cent years. There’s really no telling—ac- 
cording to men who have studied this sub- 
ject—how much freight is moved by unregu- 
lated carriers who have no business carrying 
the freight. 

They escape taxation, in most ways, and 
whatever they carry obviously is subtracted 
from the freight that would be available to 
the legitimate carriers in the transportation 
industry. 

One of the great problems in Govern- 
ment—considering the multiplicity of prob- 
lems which face the legislators and the ad- 
ministrators all the time—is that of focusing 
attention on the plight of one industry and 
getting prompt and effective remedial legisla- 
tion. The rail industry has gone along for 
literally decades, seeking to get its story be- 
fore the Congress in such a way as to rectify 
age-old damages and troubles, and still there 
are delays and much hedging all over the 
lot. I believe that with a unified effort now, 
in view of the report on “featherbedding” of 
the Presidential Railroad Commission and of 
the President's emphasis on new legislation 
and procedures, it may be possible for the 
railroad industry to make more progress this 
year, and in the upcoming 88th Congress, 
than it has made in many, many years of 
desultory “business as usual” effort. 

The truth is that the railroad industry 
has many friends in Congress, on both sides 
of the aisle, who recognize the realities of 
the situation and earnestly want to do some- 
thing about the many problems facing the 
industry. A concerted effort at this time 
might serve to unify these many friends 
and supporters into a cohesive, working bloc, 
regardless of party, to put over the Presi- 
dent's recommendations and to initiate and 
to pass other specific, concrete proposals to 
give our railorad industry some equity with 
its competitors. 
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Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, for the past 15 months I have 
been making a detailed study into the 
procurement methods of the Defense De- 
partment. I have looked into scores of 
cases and have studied the pattern of 
procurement procedures in various 
branches of the service. 

The discoveries I have made and the 
information I have uncovered are shock- 
ing to say the least. If an unprejudiced 
committee can be authorized to make a 
full-scale investigation, it will find a 
scandal in military procurement that will 
make Teapot Dome look like a ladies tea 


party. 

I want to thank the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, Joseph Campbell, and his fine staff 
in the General Accounting Office for 
their cooperation in my study. There 
are others whom I would like to thank 
for assisting me in documenting various 
case histories. Their assistance has 
been invaluable, and now, although all 
the facts are not in, the conclusions are, 
for the most part, formed. 

Mr. Speaker, I am informed that ap- 
proximately 80 percent of our defense 
equipment is procured through “sole 
source or negotiated” methods. This 
means simply that someone in a branch 
of, say, the Navy Department, determines 
that for some reason or another only one 
company is to be allowed to make needed 
equipment. In many cases no other 
company is allowed to bid. The favored 
company submits its bid, negotiates with 
the civil servant responsible for the con- 
tract, and gets the award. 

The effect of this sole source or ne- 
gotiated award is as simple as it is 
disastrous for the American taxpayer. 
My investigation has disclosed that due 
to this tactic, approximately 30 percent 
of our defense procurement funds are 
being squandered and wasted. 

If this is allowed to happen during the 
next fiscal year, approximately $12 to 
$15 billion of taxpayers’ money will go 
down the drain. This is a disastrous 
and unnecessary waste of funds, but it’s 
been going on for years and is getting 
worse instead of better. I have docu- 
mentation in my files, built up during 
my study, that proves the inefficiency, 
impropriety, and lack of foresight of this 
sole source method. 

Almost every one of these sole source 
and negotiated procurements is justi- 
fied for reasons of emergency or ur- 
gency. The excuse that is given is, “we 
must have it, and we must have it now.” 
Using reasons of national defense ur- 
gency, the department involved shuts 
out all competition, awards the contract 
as it sees fit, and inevitably wastes mil- 
lions of taxpayers’ dollars. 

The procurement mechanism of the 
various departments is such that officials 
involved can weed out all competition 
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except desired sole source manufac- 
turers. 

In conducting my 15-month study, I 
concentrated on one area of the Defense 
Department—the Navy Department. I 
asked specific questions of the General 
Accounting Office on various Navy pro- 
curement transactions. I was given 
specific answers. When woven into a 
full story, they paint for me as they 
would paint for you a picture of gross 
waste of taxpayers’ money, almost un- 
believable mismanagement, and possible 
duplicity on the part of Government ap- 
pointees. 

My purpose here today is not to con- 
fuse you with a recital of all the cases I 
have documented. My files speak for 
themselves. The questions are written; 
the answers are written. The conclu- 
sions, therefore, are as easily reached 
as they are damning. 

To illustrate my point, I have pre- 
pared a statement about one particular 
case. I have stated exactly what I ex- 
pected to happen in this case. It has 
happened in just that way, and I want 
to call the case to the attention of the 
Congress. There are more. Some are 
even more serious. This is just one. 

The case I wish to describe is that of 
the AN/PRC 41 radio set—a portable 
UHF radio that is to be used, I am told, 
by the Marine Corps. The Navy De- 
partment proposed to buy this equip- 
ment under a “sole source” agreement 
with a firm I shall call, Company A. 
To do this it was necessary to issue a 
justification for what is known as a 
determination and finding of a sole- 
source requirement. This order was 
signed on March 22, 1962, by Under Sec- 
retary of the Navy Kenneth M. BeLieu, 
who certified that the property was 
needed so urgently that “procurement 
by advertising and competitive bid will 
unduly delay procurement.” For that 
reason it was decided by the Navy De- 
partment that only Company A would 
be allowed to bid on the AN/PRC 41. 

In making that decision, however, the 
Navy Department was also bound by a 
Navy policy stated in a letter to the 
Comptroller General on April 14, 1959. 
That policy provides that even though 
the determination and findings specifi- 
cally state that only certain companies 
are believed to be able to meet require- 
ments, other companies shall not be pre- 
cluded from bidding. Consequently, we 
now give a request for proposal to any 
company in the industry. 

In other words, American industry is 
allowed to compete even if there is a 
determination and finding of sole source. 
That is what the Navy Department pol- 
icy says, is it not? 

As you are going to learn, what the 
Navy Department says and what the 
Navy Department does are two different 
things, because on April 5, 1962, a repu- 
table manufacturer—one of the finest 
electronics firms in the world—was de- 
nied a request for proposal. D. E. 
Weatherly, Acting Director, Contract Di- 
vision, Bureau of Ships, denied the com- 
pany a chance to bid. His reason was 
that drawings of the equipment were 
not available. Why were they not avail- 
able? Because, as my evidence shows, 
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the Navy Department paid almost $1 
million to Company A to develop this 
radio and then told the developer not 
to send the plans for it. This action was 
justified by a Navy Department indi- 
vidual identified as H. Mullally and an- 
other named S. D. Keim. 

Acting on the assumption that Navy 
policy means what it says, I asked this 
same highly regarded firm that was de- 
nied a chance to bid to prepare a pro- 
posal on this radio set. Company B, 
as I shall call this firm, is a solid elec- 
tronics manufacturer with a $100 million 
backlog of business and an extremely 
high degree of performance in past con- 
tracts, military and domestic. I secured 
technical information for Company B 
that was available to any other com- 
panies interested in the radio set. In 
doing this, I might interject, I found that 
the Navy Department paid $1 million for 
the development of the AN/PRC 41, 
which was already 40 percent developed 
under another expensive Research and 
Development for a radio identified as the 
AN/ARC 51. 

At the same time, I requested the Navy 
Department to delay any award of con- 
tract for this radio until I could com- 
plete my study, and it did so. 

On May 21, 1962, I made a written 
presentation to Secretary of the Navy 
Fred Korth, in which I reviewed in gen- 
eral terms the findings of my 15-month 
study. I also reviewed with particular 
detail the AN/PRC 41 procurement, 
pointing out how stated Navy policy had 
been subverted and how it appeared to 
me that the American taxpayer was pay- 
ing dearly in these sole-source actions. 

I also included in my presentation to 
Secretary Korth the proposal of Com- 
pany B, the reputable firm I had pre- 
vailed upon to make a bid for the manu- 
facture of this radio set. It was com- 
plete down to the price of every bolt and 
nut and was a perfect presentation in 
every manner. It stood on its. own 
merits. 

On May 11, 1962, I requested that the 
Comptroller General take cognizance of 
the Company A bid and determine the 
cost to the taxpayer for this sole-source 
action. I stated at that time that I did 
not wish to know the amount of the Com- 
pany A bid, but wanted a third party to 
have full particulars. This was done to 
prevent any shenanigans by anyone in 
the Navy Department with the original 
Company A bid. It may sound like I dis- 
trust some Navy personnel, but my 15- 


month study has convinced me to leave 


no stone unturned in trying to get a fair 
treatment of any case. 

When my presentation was given to an 
aid of Secretary Korth, I requested 
that the General Accounting Office have 
two representatives there to observe the 
action. At the same time, I also re- 
quested to then be allowed to look at the 
proposal of Company A to see just how 
the cost of producing these radios dif- 
fered from the proposal of Company B. 

Upon receipt of the Company A bid, 
I checked it with the Company B bid, 
which I had had prepared, and found 
that the Company B bid, the firm in 
my district, was 34 percent lower than 
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the Company A bid, the sole source 
firm. Company B’s bid saved the Gov- 
ernment $1,300,000 in one stroke of the 
pen. 

Prior to the delivery of my presenta- 
tion, prior to the time the bids for Com- 
pany A and Company B were both 
known, Secretary of the Navy Korth had 
informed me of the urgent need for 
this material. He assured me he was 
going to personally see to it that it was 
delivered. 

After studying both bids, however, the 
inexcusable predicament the Navy was 
in was apparently realized. Secretary 
Korth then said the award of contract 
was to be delayed pending an investi- 
gation. The urgent nature of this pro- 
curement had already started slipping 
away. 

I told Mr. Korth then as I tell you now, 
Mr. Speaker, there is no correlation be- 
tween any investigation and the award 
of this contract to either Company A 
or Company B. Certainly there should 
be a full investigation of this and many 
other Navy procurement matters I now 
have in my files. 

Why was this contract justified as a 
sole source award? Why was $1,300,000 
of the taxpayers’ money about to be 
wasted? The answers to these and other 
questions may embarrass certain Mem- 
bers of Congress responsible for appoint- 
ing those in authority as well as the 
Navy Department, once the facts are 
made public. 

But, I repeat, there is no correlation 
between the award of contract and an 
investigation. H the Marines need this 
equipment, it should be contracted for, 
built, and delivered as fast as possible, 
with the best equipment purchased for 
the least expenditure of the taxpayers’ 
dollar. After the contract has been 
awarded, the investigation can, should, 
and will proceed, and my documenta- 
tion will be available for those who wish 
answers to specific questions. 

At this point, I wish to tell you that 
the Navy Department does not appar- 
ently agree with my feelings. I am in- 
formed that those who are in charge of 
this procurement have stated there are 
only two avenues now open to the Navy 
Department. One is to give the con- 
tract to the sole source company; Com- 
pany A’’—at a price 34 percent in ex- 
cess of “Company B’s” bid, costing the 
taxpayers $1.300,000 more than neces- 
sary. The other is to cancel the present 
procurement and readvertise it as an 
open and competitive action. 

If the first course is followed, the tax- 
payers’ pockets will be picked to the 
tune of $1,300,000. If the second is fol- 
lowed, the Navy Department will be ad- 
mitting that its certification of urgency 
of March 22, 1962, was fraudulent on its 
face and was arrived at simply to give 
a favored company—‘Company A”— 
Government business at highly inflated 
prices. The Navy Department will also 
delay award of contract for this radio 
for several months, and this will hold 
back delivery of the radios to the 
Marines. 

Mr. Speaker, every electronics firm in 
the United States had the same iden- 
tical opportunity to bid on this radio 
set as the company which I have the 
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privilege to represent as a part of my 
district. All they had to do was follow 
the same procedures. They did not do 
so, and because of that, there can be no 
excuse or justification for reopening of 
any bidding for the manufacture of this 
radio. There can be no excuse, that is, 
unless, as the history of previous con- 
tracts dictates, it is intended that even- 
tually the same sole source firm get the 
contract and the taxpayers will have to 
shell out $1,300,000, or 34 percent more 
than necessary. 

Mr. Speaker, there is one and only one 
honorable way to handle this situation 
in view of the repeated statements of 
urgency of requirement by procurement 
officers. That way is to issue this con- 
tract to this reputable electronics firm— 
“Company Band then get on with the 
job, save the taxpayers $1.3 million, get 
this equipment to the Marines, and, in 
due time, let the red faces in the Navy 
procurement section cool off. 

The only thing now holding up this 
project is the embarrassment to incom- 
petent, inefficient, people who have got- 
ten themselves into this mess and who 
are now looking for a way to save their 
own skins. 

It should be held up no longer. The 
contract should be awarded to Company 
B” and a full-scale investigation of Navy 
procurement should be ordered by the 
proper agency of the House to begin at 
once. My files are open for just such a 
public investigation. The taxpayers have 
a right to know how their money is be- 
ing squandered and wasted, and they 
have a right to insist that the practices 
be stopped and those who are guilty of 
promoting them punished by the law. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
state that I shall have more to say on 
this matter at another time in the near 
future. It is not all over with this first 
presentation. There are more details 
on this first case. And there are many 
more cases much more serious in nature. 
We have but scratched the surface here 
today. The festering sore underneath 
that costs the taxpayers billions each 
year is still untouched, Let me assure 
you that before I am through, it is going 
to be lanced and the core removed. Let 
me promise you that you will be as ap- 
palled as I at the waste in our military 
procurement sections when all the facts 
have been revealed. 


Juan T. Trippe: Aviation Pioneer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend to my colleagues the reading 
of two fine statements concerning a pio- 
neer in the aviation field. I have refer- 
ence to Juan T. Trippe, president of Pan 
American World Airways. I have not al- 
ways agreed completely with every move 
ever made by Mr. Trippe, but I have 
agreed with the basic tenets held by Mr, 
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Trippe, especially in his drive to see air 
fares to the traveling public slashed to a 
bare minimum. He has held to this be- 
lief, even in face of opposition from 
many foreign-flag carriers, 

Under leave to extend and revise my 
remarks, I am inserting at this time an 
article by Paul Williams, astute aviation 
editor of the Boston Traveler, as well as 
an editorial printed in the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. 

The articles follow: 

From the Boston (Mass.) Traveler, June 4, 
1962) 
THe WORLD or AVIATION: It’s BEEN AN 
EXCITING 35 YEARS FOR TRIPPE 
(By Paul Williams) 

What thoughts are a man's as he contem- 
plates his life's work? 

Last week, Friday, to be exact, Juan Trippe 
could well have looked back over 35 years 
and felt a justifiable pride at what he had 
wrought. 

It’s not given to many men to be able to 
do that and there's no word that Trippe gave 
June 1 any special thought. 

In keeping with the legend, it’s likely this 
retiring and somewhat aloof man character- 
istically ignored the whole thing. 

He was away from his New York office, 
probably fishing in Bermuda (just one stop 
on the 65,000 route miles his Pan American 
World Airways files). 

Boston and Trippe have intimate ties, de- 
spite the fact he is a Yale man (1922), be- 
cause it was here that he really got rolling. 

Trippe left Yale in 1918 to become a naval 
aviator. 

The war over, he returned to Yale to get 
his degree then took a fling at banking. But 
he couldn't get flying out of his blood and 
organized Long Island Airways, then came 
to Boston to form Colonial Air Transport 
(now part of American Airlines). 

Colonial, which flew between Boston and 
New York, got the first domestic U.S. mail 
contract. Trippe left Colonial and launched 
Pan Am after financial backers quarreled 
with his plans to extend Colonial’s opera- 
tions to Chicago and to Miami and Havana. 

By 1928, Pan Am's Key West-Havana oper- 
ation, started in October 1927 with a Fokker 
trimotor, had expanded to seven planes and 
250 miles of routes going south into the 
Caribbean. 

Then, in 7 more years, Pan Am's pioneers 
got into high gear, bringing China Clipper 
service across the Pacific and later across the 
Atlantic and into Africa, 

ISLAND HOPPI§G SURE PAID OFF 

In all of these pioneering efforts, during 
which Pan Am set many firsts, the experience 
it gained in Caribbean island hopping served 
as a framework for a fabulous and unprec- 
edented expansion. 

Pan Am pionered in radio communications, 
emergency lifesaving equipment, designing 
of planes for its special needs, instrument 
flying and meals aloft. 

Impressive as was this technical progress, 
Trippe's talents in the field of diplomacy in 
Washington and abroad played an equally 
vital role in Pan Am's growth. 

The airline’s success in negotiating agree- 
ments with foreign governments for landing 
rights is evidence of this. 

There's one other concept that has spurred 
Trippe, that of providing air transport for 
the masses at prices they could afford to pay. 

He's pushed this tenaciously in the face 
of strong foreign opposition and has had 
the satisfaction of seeing air fares slashed. 

In 1955, he said mass air travel “may prove 
to be more significant to world destiny than 
the atom bomb.” 

Time is proving him right, If you have 
any doubts, consider the impact of thousands 
of tourists getting to know new countries, 
new peoples. 
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[From the Christian Science Monitor, June 
1, 1962] 
RICHT TRIPPINGLY 


Thirty-five years ago Juan Trippe started 
an oversea airline with a modest 90-mile 
overwater flight from Key West, Fla., to Ha- 
vana. He was president then and is presi- 
dent today, which is, relatively speaking, a 
longer stretch than his jets could accom- 
plish. A term of that magnitude at the head 
of a great international corporation is vir- 
tually an orbit. 

It is hard to say which of his achievements 
deserves the most honor. Pioneering in 
global flight, partnership with the Govern- 
ment in wartime, management of Cape 
Canaveral (Pan American is the prime con- 
tractor)—these are candidates. But at this 
moment in U.S. economic history the steady, 
crusading pressure of Juan Trippe for lower 
prices and enlarging markets stands out. 
This used to be, and once again must be- 
come, the glory of the American economic 
system. 

Mr. Trippe and Pan American have their 
problems today. Big foreign consortiums, 
more heavily subsidized than American air- 
lines, have driven prices and deficits up. 
Pan American did not oblige with more of 
the same, but its profits are well below the 
level stated by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
as reasonable for international service. But 
Mr. Trippe will yet have his mass travel at 
prices set for the average man and that will 
be the most jaunty feather in his cap. 


Inside Poland Today 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN 


C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 28, 1962 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I should like to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues a most pene- 
trating series of articles on conditions 
in present-day Poland, written by Mr. 
Peter Lisagor, bureau chief of the Chi- 
cago Daily News Service here in Wash- 
ington, who recently personally visited 
this historic nation behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Mr. Lisagor is considered one of Amer- 
ica's outstanding journalists. I believe 
he and the Chicago Daily News Service 
have performed a most commendable 
public service by bringing to the people 
of the free world this excellent analysis 
of conditions in Poland today. 

I am sure many of my colleagues will 
agree that Poland continues to be of 
great interest to all students of inter- 
national politics. It is of extreme im- 
portance, in my judgment, to have a 
clear and impartial analysis of conditions 
which now exist in Poland because this 
historic nation, with its 1,000 years of 
history behind it, continues to serve as a 
keystone in the ultimate solution of prob- 
lems which have beset cast central 
Europe for many centuries. 

From Mr. Lisagor's articles, one can- 
not help but draw the conclusion that 
the Kremlin is experiencing continuing 
difficulty in whipping the people of 
Poland into a blind allegiance to Moscow 
rule, 
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While there can be no doubt in any- 
one’s mind that the present-day rulers 
of Poland are dedicated Communists, re- 
ports such as this series by Mr. Lisagor 
give all Americans reason to hope that 
the very character of the people of 
Poland constitutes a source of great 
hope for ys in the Western World that 
sooner or later the Soviets will have to 
abandon their hopes for the colonization 
of Poland into the Soviet Union. 

I believe Mr. Lisagor is to be congratu- 
lated for his penetrating series, for he 
has indeed given the Western World a 
clear insight into the character of the 
Polish people who, despite the fact that 
they must indulge Communist rule, con- 
tinue through their initiative and enter- 
prise to resist complete domination of 
their nation by the Kremlin. 

Many of us in Congress have repeated- 
ly stated that the presentday Communist 
rulers of Poland in no way reflect the 
true spirit of the Polish people who 
brought to the European continent the 
first concept of democratic rule when 
they adopted their Constitution of 1791. 

This series should give all Americans 
cause for hope that the people of Poland 
will some day again return to the com- 
munity of free nations—not by revolt 
or any other armed uprising, but rather 
by ‘stubbornly demonstrating whenever 
and wherever they can, the complete 
bankruptcy of Communist ideology as 
imposed upon them by their present-day 
rulers against their will. 

Mr. Lisagor's series follows: 

Insipzs Potanp Topay 
(By Peter Lisagor) 

Wansaw.—A man with a little drive and 
imagination can go into business for him- 
self in Communist Poland—but he can't be 
too successful. 

If his private enterprise flourishes too 
much, he’s liable to find himself confronted 
with a formidable competitor, namely the 
state. 

Take bras, for example. 

The manufacture and sale of bras used to 
be a business in what economists like to call 
the private sector. Several small private en- 
terpreneurs had a corner on the bra market 
until state authorities began to ogle their 
abundant trade. 

Now half of the bras produced and sold 
are in the public sector, which means they 
have become state enterprises. The small 
craftsmen who were squeezed out have had 
to stalk other areas or develop new products. 

Warsaw's Deputy Mayor Wladyslaw Ma- 
durowic, a well-barbered official who is in 
charge of small business and retail trade, 
explains that this amalgam of private and 
public enterprise keeps the regime managers 
on thelr toes. 

It also provides a steady test of the mettle 
and ingenuity of the private entrepreneurs. 
They are constantly taxed to find new types 
of businesses which are not off-limits to 
them. 

Madurowicz rejects the idea that his Polish 
variation of a completely controlled Com- 
munist economy penalizes the successful 
private businessman. He says the private 
sector supplies a tidy supplement to the in- 
dustrial diet. 

And he appears proud of the fact that 20 
percent of all retail stores are in the hands 
of private individuals. Also privately oper- 
ated are one-third of all the kiosks selling 
such things as fruit, flowers, soft drinks and 
the like. 

In Warsaw, he says, there are 10,000 private 

and one-eighth of the city’s 
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reyenues come from taxes in the private 
sector. 

But still there’s a ceiling on private enter- 

prise. 
Warsaw today has some 800 private shoe- 
makers. But next year, Madurowicz points 
out, a state factory going up will satisfy the 
needs of everybody who lives on the left 
bank of the Vistula River, which represents 
most of those who live in Warsaw proper. 

The plant will employ 200 shoemakers, 
leaving 600 to find other enterprises or to go 
to work for the state as heads of collecting 
stations for shoes needing repairs. 

The factory-made shoes will be cheaper, 
and more men will be released for other jobs 
in labor-short Warsaw, It ls explained. “And 
those of us who don't like machine-made 
shoes.“ says one Warsaw citizen wearing a 
slick pair of custom-made footwear, “will 
continue to buy shoes made by the hand of 
a shoemaker. There will be enough left to 
take care of us.” 

In a country where the peasants refused 
to permit their farms to be collectivized, and 
where more than 85 percent of all farms are 
privately owned, the chances are good that 
the shoe fancier Is right. 

Since 1956, when a revolution was barely 
averted, a subtle battle between Communist 
economics and a spirited people who show 
no enthusiasm for their Red overlords has 
taken place. Both sides seem to know when 
not to lean too hard against the other. 

at 


Warsaw.—Poland’s Communist regime has 
made a pragmatic peace with the Polish 
people, and you can find most of it all balled 
up in one neat package on a crisp Sunday 
in May. 

First, there's the Catholic church. Despite 
the regime’s desire to wean the people away 
from their religion, the churches are packed 
with old and young worshippers who listen 
to sermons warning them against atheism. 

In one church, with a surprising number 
of youths in attendance, you can hear a 
youngish priest sternly admonishing his 
parishoners not to mistake an apartment 
built by the state as a gift of the spirit. 

Instead, he invokes an ancient pledge to 
the devout “Queen of Poland.“ and while a 
Western visitor might be amazed by his 
temerity, the parishioners repeat the pledge 
as though it was commonplace. 

Here, as in the Soviet Union and through- 
out the Communist bloc, housing is the hall- 
mark of progress. It has a special signi- 
ficance in this city, which was greatly de- 
stroyed by the Nazis and which still strug- 
gles to catch up in housing with its ever- 
increasing population. 

From morning mass, you can go to the 
central department store (CDT), at the 
corner of Marszalkowska and Krucza Streets 
in the heart of the city, and astonish your- 
self further. 

For the CDT is alive with well-dressed 
customers, and the consumer goods on dis- 
play may lack quality but not variety or 
color, There seems to be an abundance of 
what an austere society might term luxury 
goods, and the turnover appears brisk. 

In the 3 years since I last visited Warsaw, 
the CDT has been the most remarkable 
stride forward, without suggesting that Po- 
land is anywhere near an affluent society or 
that all the goods are within reach of the 
average worker. 

Look at the prices, for instance. The 
average wage of a Polish worker is 1,600 to 
1,800 zlotys a month. The official rate of 
exchange is 24 zlotys to one American dollar. 

But this has no significant meaning be- 
cause Polish rents, health services, and edu- 
cation are largely subsidized by the state. 
The only realistic yardstick is to measure the 
cost of given articles by how much work a 
man must do to buy them. 

A portable radio, for example, costs 1,550 
zlotys, or nearly a month's wage. A small 
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screen TV set costs 6,000 zlotys or close to 
4 months wages. 

An adult bicycle is priced at 1,500 zlotys, 
a motorbike at 4.800. One can buy elastic 
top socks for 12 to 46 zlotys; a shirt for 132, 
a sweater for 288 to 308, pajamas for 73 to 
130, a cap for 34 to 70, 

Men’s suits range in the 1,720 to 3,200 
zloty class. An overcoat can be had for 1,- 
120 to 2,300 zlotys, a pair of shoes, for 240 
to 800 zlotys. 

Women's wear roughly falls in this price 
range: shoes, 200 to 600 zglotys; a print 
dress, 280 to 750; a blouse, 130; a smock, 200; 
a raincoat, 350-430, and a purse, 150 to 430. 

The cosmetic counters in most Commu- 
nist stores run to the bleak and spare sup- 
ply. But the CDT counters sag with toilet 
water, soaps, deodorants, nail polish, creams, 
lipstick, powder, and plastic items of a wide 
assortment, 

Gay colors, some of the shrieking variety, 
stare out at you at the notions department— 
and this, above all else, contrasts so sharply 
with the essential grayness of previous mem- 
ory. 
From the CDT, you can go to the book 
fair along Ujazdowski Street and in front of 
the botanical gardens. This is a unique 
event in the world, East and West. Hun- 
dreds of brightly colored book stalls feature 
the whole gamut of literature, new and old, 
and thousands of people visit them to 
browse and buy. 

Each Sunday for the next 3 weeks, the book 
fair will flourish. The state publishing 
houses display their wares, and authors come 
to autograph their works. Many transla- 
tions from English, American, and French 
classics are available, including US. favor- 
ites among the Poles—Ernest Hemingway, 
William Faulkner, Mark Twain, and J. D. 
Salinger. 

Over the loudspeakers, you can listen to a 
Polish version of the song, Davy Crockett,” 
interrupted by the inevitable notice that a 
father has been lost by his 3-year-old son. 

The people seem totally unconcerned this 
Sunday with politics. Not until you walk 
along the street facing the Palace of Culture, 
Joseph Stalin's gift to the bereft Poles in 
the rebuilding of Warsaw, are you reminded 
of certain facts about this country. 

There, on a large state store, hang ban- 
ners left over from the May Day celebra- 
tion—a sign reading, “Welcome Heroic Na- 
tions of Asia, Africa, Latin America Fighting 
for National and Social Liberation” and pic- 
tures of Fidel Castro and the Congo's late 
Patrice Lumumba interspersed with banners 
for Laos, Angola, Algeria, Ghana, Kenya and 
Goa. 
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Nowa Huta, Potanp.—A little more than 
10 years ago, this place was a barren waste- 
land on the edge of ancient Crakow, a city 
famous for its schools, churches, charm and 
placid cultural atmosphere. 

Today it is the site of the Lenin Steel 
Works, one of Europe's largest plants, and a 
city of 100,000 bullit from scratch, a planned 
urban smorgasbord that is the pride of the 
Polish regime. 

It would, of course, send a shudder through 
the residents of a Levittown, N.Y., or Park 
Forest, 11., as it does through the sensitive 
architects of Poland who frankly lament the 
oppressive sameness of its complex of apart- 
ment houses, 

Polish Government officials say Nowa Huta 
(new works) was a sociologist’s paradise, 
with its transplanted farmers who were ac- 
customed to living under the same roof with 
their animals and had to adjust to the in- 
evitable tensions of urban life. 

A hurried visitor feels only the same sense 
of dormitory living here as he does in estab- 
lished industrial areas of Poland, except that 
the population is a young one. 
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The mayor, a 38-year-old construction en- 
gineer in a neat green shirt, is an example 
of the face of youthfulness carefully stamped 
on Nowa Huta. 

If he does well in his 3-year term; he 
may give politics a riffle, he says through 
an interpreter. But his preference now is 
to complete his doctorate on the basis of 
his experience as mayor and return to the 
management side of the Communist econ- 
omy here. 

As the mayor explains it, one of the com- 
munity’s major problems is leisure time. 
Block committees explain the choices—the 
cinema, the theater, excursion trips, sports. 
And because the people have come from the 
farms mainly, the city planners allotted 250 
square meters of garden space for each 
family. 

The mayor says he has only 40 full-time 
policemen, aided by part-time militiamen. 
The transients or floaters, he says, account 
for the few major crimes. Most trouble 
stems from marital difficulties. 

The community has 21,000 radio sets and 
4,500 televisions. To the Warsaw or Crakow 
intellectuals, who couldn't care less about 
these dry statistics, the prize diversion in 
Nowa Huta is its theater, under the direc- 
tion of an energetic little woman, Krystyna 
Skuszanska. 

“To go to Nowa Huta and not see Madame 
Skuszanska is like going to Rome without 
seeing the Pope,” says a Warsaw official. 

Over a cup of savory Polish coffee in her 
theater office, the intense, middle-aged 
woman says she looks for the socially sig- 
nificant play for her repertory company, 
ones that examine the human condition 
with optimism. 

For this reason she dislikes Tennessee Wil- 
liams among American playwrights and pre- 
fers Arthur Miller and John Steinbeck, 
whose “Of Mice and Men” was one of her 
successful productions. The theater is sub- 
sidized by the state. 

The pride of the regime is the steel works, 
sprawling over 6 square miles and producing 
22 million tons a year. Although it has 
giant steel-making equipment from the 
United States, West, and East Germany, 70 
percent of the installation is a product of 
the Soviet Union, whose specialists helped 
to build it. 

The whole of Poland's steel production is 
7 million tons a year, as compared to a total 
prewar capacity of 1.2 million tons. 

In a long conference room, dominated by 
pictures of Wladyslaw Gomulka, Marx, and 
Lenin, as well as other Polish Communist 
Officials (Nikita Khrushehev's likeness is 
notably absent), the director-general of the 
Lenin works explains that he hopes to more 
than double production as new plants and 
furnaces go up. 

A gray-haired man in his late 50s, with 
steel-rimmed glasses and a brisk manner, he 
looks the part of a manager and is at home 
with statistics. 

He declines to talk about the “price-cost 
squeeze,” although he shakes his head with 
a smile when asked if he is aware of the 
recent steel price controversy in the United 
States. 

About all he will admit is that there are 
Wage pressures in all Polish industry, not 
too acute. “There are no s e pres- 
sures,” his interpreter quotes him, with a 
straight face. 

How do they deal with the pressures? 
“We try to talk to the workers and tell them 
what the prospects for better wages will be 
next year if productivity is increased. Pro- 
ductivity is the answer,” he says through 
his interpreter. 

Ninety percent of the workers understand 
management's position, he adds. 

The workers average about 2,400 zlotys 
($100) a month. But it means more, the 
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plant officials are quick to point out, because 
rent, health services, and education are pro- 
vided at a minimum cost to the workers. 

The three top managerial salaries run 
from 7,000 to 8,000 zlotys a month depending 
upon whether production goals are reached 
or exceeded. The director-general lives in a 
five-room flat in adjacent Crakow and owns 
a private car, two distinguishing marks of 
achievement in Poland today. 

What chunk of its production goes to the 
Soviet Union? This, the Lenin Works ofi- 
cials say, is difficult to say because Moscow 
takes its bite out of a national trade agree- 
ment and not on a plant-by-plant basis. 

Iv 


KATOWICE, PoLAnpD.—Complaints in a Com- 
munist state? 

Yes, the people complain here, publicly 
and privately but not indiscriminately. 

The Poles guard their few liberties like 
small treasures, and even the magical word, 
“Americanski,” which causes faces to light 
up and loosens tongues, can penetrate only 
so far in their private thoughts. 

A Cracow student might say, with rare 
candor, “The Germans can only kill the body; 
the Russians kill the soul.” But in the next 
breath, he will argue passionately that so- 
cialism is the only road for Poland. 

Most Poles prefer the economic leveling of 
their society, believing that the capitalist 
system produces rigid classes of rich and 
poor. They say this even while deploring 
their low living standards and whispering 
dark laments about the regime. 

A Wroclaw intellectual says things are in- 
creasingly better for the Polish people, in 
terms of consumer goods and living condi- 
tions, and then adds cautiously: “But prog- 
ress can come only through competition, 
Without competition, everything is arbitrary, 
and today you move forward, tomorrow you 
slip back.” 

The Polish municipal authorities tolerate 
all sorts of complaints, so long as they are 
not against the system, and they freely dis- 
cuss them with visitors. 

In this Upper Silesian city of coal mines 
and steel plants, where 10,000 tons of dust 
cloak its sprawling population every 24 hours, 
the officially registered complaints are fairly 
humdrum and modest. 

Special hours during the week are set aside 
for complaints, and a city official explains 
that 60 percent involve housing. He opens 
his complaint book” and reads some samples 
from it. 

A woman whose house burned down and 
who now lives in a temporary flat wants to 
remind the authorities of a promise to come 
up with a permanent domicile by Septem- 
ber 1. 

A man asks the city officials to allot a new 
fiat to a tenant now occupying two rooms 
in his four-room apartment. The tenant 
has a wife and child, but the landlord has a 
wife and married daughter with a husband 
and three children of her own. They need 
the extra space. 

An elderly retired surveyor wants a job 
half-time. He doesn’t especially need the 
money but he wants to feel useful. 

Another man objects to the fact that a 
piece of land the State took for an open- 
cut mine operation was classified as agri- 
culturalland, He contends it was residential 
property, for which he presumably would 
get more compensation. 


So the complaints run. Nobody's going 


“to city hall to call Party Boss Wladyslaw 


Gomulka a bum or to demand the mayor's 
dismissal. è 

The boldest complaint heard from Kato- 
wice officials was that of a woman who came 
in to say that her doctor had examined her 
thoroughly recently and she wanted to com- 
plain because his hands were cold. 
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Still, the Pollsh Communist authorities 
are proud of the vox populi, as reflected in 
their complaint book. It helps them to 
know what the people’s grievances are, they 
say. 

v 

Nrrnonow. Potann.—The American presi- 
dential election in 1960 produced a minor 
boom in tourism here at a 17th century 
palace and country estate 50 miles south- 
west of Warsaw. 

The morbid fascination for anything, or 
anyone, associated with power and fame has 
brought a new prominence to Nieborow 
palace, the birthplace and boyhood home of 
Stanislaus Radziwill, Mrs. Jacqueline Ken- 
nedy's brother-in-law. 

The Radziwill family had its claim on the 
attention of anyone interested in the man- 
ner and mode of life of the prewar Polish 
aristocracy long before 1960, of course. 

And Nieborow, with its fabled gardens of 
lemon and orange trees imported from 
Dresden, its main stairwell walled with Dutch 
tiles from Delft, and its renaissance furni- 
ture and artworks, was a baroque example 
of living high on the hog. 

The twin towered palace was built in the 
years 1695-97 by a cardinal as a country 
residence. After changing hands several 
times, it was sold in 1774 to Prince Michal 
Hieronim Radziwill, who married his niece, 
Helena Przezdziecka, who was a horticulture 
buff and left her artistic stamp all over the 

lace, 

ii Janusz Radziwill, the father of Stanislaus, 
was the last owner of Nieborow before the 
Communists ended the feudal pattern and 
dispossessed the landed gentry after the war. 
The elderly Janusz now lives in an apart- 
ment in Warsaw. 

His son, who is married to Lee Bouvier, 
the American first lady's sister, is a London 
businessman. 

Nieborow nowadays serves as a center for 
cultural and educational conferences and 
concerts and a sort of work and rest home 
for distinguished artists, authors and scien- 
tists. 

The Poles are proud of the place as a 
mirror of its history and culture. And Pol- 
ish authorities seem delighted by its sudden 
connection to the American Presidency, even 
though to most Americans the name of Radz- 
iwill does not fall into the household variety. 

A recent inscription in the visitors’ book 
at Nelborow bears the signatures of Eunice 
Kennedy Shriver and Jean Kennedy Smith, 
the President's sisters who came here last 
year. 

vr 

Szczectn, Potanp.—Six miles west of this 
former German port city of Stettin, a spank- 
ing new Polish customs house suddenly in- 
trudes in the center of the Hitler-built four- 
lane autobahn. 

Red and white striped barriers, resembling 
huge peppermint sticks, lie across the high- 
way, and Polish border guards stand in the 
chill dusk idly contemplating their East 
German counterparts a stone's throw to the 
west. 

Nothing could be more placid than it is 
here at Kolbaskowo, which lies in the midst 
of rich sugarbeet, wheat, and potato coun- 
try. A neat bed of pansies adds a sprig 
of color to the drab landscape. The red 
and white Polish flag and the red, yellow, and 
black East German flag make a lively duet 
in the stiff wind. 

The whole scene is not unlike any other 
border crossing in Europe, except for two 
things—there is no traffic and this is the 
northern end of the Oder-Niesse line. 

This frontier was carved out at Potsdam 
in 1945 and has not yet been sanctified by 
treaty. Some 39,000 square miles of prewar 
Germany went into the deal, and these 
“western territories” have been peopled 
with Poles, mainly from Lwow and Wilna 
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in the eastern territories that the Russians 
annexed. 

Wars have been bred by dislocations like 
this. But the Poles in Wroclaw (formerly 
Breslau), in Gdansk (formerly Danzig) and 
in Szczecin (Stettin) have overcome their 
feeling of strangeness in the 17 intervening 


years. 

In Wroclaw, the heart of Lower Silesia, for 
instance, one-third of its 450,000 popula- 
tion are children born there. A city official 
says the people of Wroclaw are so thoroughly 
assured of their fate that the need for ban- 
ners saying “Wroclaw Forever Polish” no 
longer exists. 

“It would be like saying Crakow or Warsaw 
forever Polish,” he says. 

Nevertheless, until West Germany Itself 
accepts the Oder-Niesse line and recognizes 
it officially, the Communist regime in War- 
saw seems determined to nourish the sus- 
picion that Bonn is bent some day on at- 
tempting to regain these lost provinces. 

The frontier outpost on the autobahn 
near Szczecin is less than 2 hours’ driving 
distance from Berlin. The white brick Polish 
customs house, in contrast to a still-unfin- 
ished wooden structure on the East German 
side, was bullt in four frantic weeks after 
the Poles and East Germans agreed to open a 
crossing in the North. 

It was opened on May 9, and up until a 
few days ago, nobody had yet passed through. 

“They won't let anybody out,” says a 
stocky young Polish captain, gesturing to- 
ward the East German side. 

The haste to build a border crossing here 
goes unexplained. One Szczecin official says 
that maybe it was done to facilitate travel 
to the Poznan fair this summer. Szczecin 
also plans a fair in the future, he observes. 

The main frontier crossing is 60-odd miles 
to the south, between Frankfurt-on-Oder 
and Slubice. 

If the Polish frontier guards are customs 
men take a jaundiced view of the East Ger- 
mans here, the attitude is not visibly re- 
ciprocated by the East German police down 
the road a piece. 

There, on the wooden structure hangs a 
large banner in German: “Long Live Ger- 
man-Polish Friendship.” On a roadside sign 
facing Poland is another message: “Long 
Live the Polish Peoples Republic.” 

On the Polish side facing Germany there 
are no signs or messages. 

vor 

Auschwrrz, PotaNn—The Polish regime 
keeps at a steady flame the suspicions, fear 
and hatred of Germany, past and present. 

They pursue a national policy of lest we 
forget’ with a quiet vengeance and sustain 
it by the preserved monuments of horror left 
by the Nazis 17 years ago. 

Wherever the Nazis practiced their evil— 
in Warsaw's ghetto, in the Palmiry Forest, 
or here at Auschwitz, the ultimate expression 
of terror and death—the memory is kept 
green and fervent. 

Anyone who comes within a day's driving 
distance of these places finds himself on a 
conducted tour of the graves, the rubbled 
remnants, the grim plaques, the momentoes 
of a monstrous time. 

At this Nazi death camp, where 4 million 
human beings were murdered or starved to 
death, busloads of schoolchildren are brought 
on grisly excursions, to be marched in and 
out of the blockhouses turned into museums, 
to be shown vivid models of the gas cham- 
bers, the crematorium, the emaciated bodies 
stacked like cordwood—to be forever re- 
minded. 

In the May sunshine, the poplar trees 
stand along silent paths in a prayerful atti- 
tude, and the dandelions dance in the wind 
just outside a Women’s cell block, where six 
women shared a single slatted bunk and 
lived in greater squalor and with less dignity 
than livestock. 
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“There was mo grass then because the 
starving prisoners would eat it,” says an 
editor of a Crakow magazine who spent sev- 
eral years in Auschwitz. This man, Mieczy- 
staw Kieta, is 41 but looks 10 years older, 
and speaks of his time here with the detach- 
ment of a soldier revisiting an old battlefield. 

He was arrested with his father for smug- 
gling goods into the Crakow ghetto, and his 
father was shot shortly after they were 
brought to the concentration camp. Kieta 
comes to Auschwitz each year on his holiday. 
“It's a kind of psychological obsession to 
Many former inmates,” he says. 

Just beyond the barbed wire, which was 
electrified with 6,000 volts and was a target 
of relief for many suicides, stands a weather- 
worn, rickety scaffold, a heavy iron hook at 
the top, where the camp commander Rudolf 
Hoess was hanged, 

Here stands the house where Nazi doctors 
performed their sterility experiments on 
Jewish women; there, a warehouse of human 
hair with an urn used for the ashes of the 
cremated; and dividing the camp sections, 
the railroad siding and platform where a 
German officer, with a signal of his thumb, 
casually chose those destined for the gas 
chambers. 

A kiosk outside one camp gate solls post- 
cards and books detailing the story of 
Auschwitz, and a documentary film made by 
the Soviets when Auschwitz was liberated is 
available for showing to official visitors. 

Poles over 25 don't need these reminders, 
and those in their teens know of parents or 
relatives who died at Auschwitz. But the 
Polish regime knows that fear and hatred of 
the Germans, while grievously real among 
the grownups, must be stamped upon the 
children. 

It is a far more unifying force than any- 
thing the Communists have been able to 
concoct, 

It finds its way into the headlines of the 
controlled press, The newspapers of War- 
saw and the provinces triumphantly proclaim 
every reported difference between Washing- 
ton and Bonn, as though it is their own spe- 
cial triumph. 

In recent days, they have blazoned, and 
exaggerated, reports from Washington in 
headlines like these: “Adenauer Set Back,” 
“German Ambassador Recalled at Request of 
White House,” 

If they think less of Adolph Hitler than 
Konrad Adenauer, they are not permitted to 
make the distinction and are constantly be- 
ing told that the aged West German Chancel- 
lor has harbored under his benign guise many 
Nazis, who will one day want to go adventur- 
ing again. 

Auschwitz is a powerful prod of the Polish 
memory, and the regime uses it relentlessly. 
vnr 


Weroctaw, PoraxD. - Roman Werfel, a beefy 
man with a shaven head and one rolling 
eye, is the Polish Communist Party's propa- 
ganda chief in this lower Silesian capital 
and refreshingly candid about how he con- 
trols the press here. 

“I am responsible that they (newspaper 
editors) do not make mistakes,” he says with 
a sly, mischievous smile. 

How does he go about it? Does he get 
the word from Warsaw and relay it each 
day? Is he the arbiter of what newspapers 
report and how they display their storics? 

Werfel, now in his sixties and a former 
Journalist himself, is too seasoned a Com- 
munist, or too secure, to worry about tricky 
semantics in describing his role. He treats 
the questions indulgently, but answers them 
straight. 

His manner suggests that all good Com- 
munists are like-minded individuals who 
don't need hourly instruction, but his words, 
uttered in labored English, are quite specific: 

“We have meetings once a week, not long, 
not short, over coffee and discuss various 
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subjects. Also I take my supper almost 
every night at the journalist's club and we 
talk. 


“Every 6 months we have discussions of 
what's good and what's bad. I have au- 
thority to remove editors, but have not done 
it In the 3 years I haye been here.” 

Asked who it is that tells him what line 
to take on developments, Werfel says “My 
head generally.” Sensing the conceit of this 
remark, he adds slowly, “Of course, some- 
times on big matters, like Berlin, I go to the 
telephone and call Warsaw. “What am I to 
instruct my people?’ I ask.” 

Most top editors are Communist Party 
members and can be fired if they stray. from 
the party line, Werfel says. Those who are 
nonparty editors, if they goof, are simply 
asked to resign, he adds. 

All papers are published by the party- 
controlled press association, he explains, so 
an editor of a nonparty paper really has 
no choice but to resign when asked to do so. 

To illustrate the like-mindedness of Com- 
munists, Werfel tells the story of an experi- 
ence he had in the 1920’s during the coup 
of Marshal Josef Pilsudski in Poland. 

“I was a student in Vienna, and already 
a Communist. I wrote an analysis of the 
Pilsudski coup for a Vienna paper. In War- 
saw, the Central Committee of the Polish 
party—it was underground in those days— 
also wrote an analysis. 

“My analysis and their analysis were 
identical.” And then, with a broad gesture, 
he adds, “and we were both wrong.” ~ 

Werfel wears the same genial air when 
discussing Communist Poland's troubles 
with the Catholic church and with the peas- 
ants who refuse to have their farms col- 
lectivized. And he refuses to be any the 
less candid about the Communist aim in both 
cases. 

He says that collectivizing the farms is 
still the regime's goal, “but we plan to go 
about it wisely.” 

The state farms will be made more effi- 
cient, the peasants will find themselves 
without workers and discover that it 
doesn't pay to buy machinery—and in the 
end they will see the wisdom of collectivi- 
zation. 

“As (Friedrich) Engels sald, “You must 
be patient with the peasant',“ Werfel re- 
calls, adding, “we can wait.” 

That goes too for the church, he says. 
It remains a problem “but a 
one. It is not a political problem but an 
ideological one.” : 

He sayors a poll taken in Warsaw that, he 
says, showed that 70 percent said they be- 
lieved in God. But when asked what factor 
they relied most upon in a serious situa- 
tion—honor, courage, personal resourceful- 
ness, or religion—only 1 percent of those 
polled placed religion first. 

On this flimsy hope Werfel places his be- 
lief that the Communists will prevail, but 
the churches in Wroclaw give the lie to his 
hope—they are crowded at Sunday mass, 
with significantly large numbers of young 
people in attendance, 


AMA Is Assailed by Theologians | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1962 
Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to say that yesterday I inserted into the 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a list of the re- 
sponsible people who have endorsed the 
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administration proposal for hospitaliza- 
tion insurance for the elderly within the 
framework of the social security pro- 
gram, The New York Times of today 
carries an article entitled “AMA Is As- 
sailed by Theologians,” regarding the at- 
tack made by the editorial board of 
Christianity and Crisis, a weekly journal 
of Protestant opinion, against the AMA 
for their opposition to the King-Ander- 
son bill. Thus another outstanding or- 
ganizational group of distinguished and 
patriotic Americans has condemned the 
archaic and antisocial attitude of the 
American Medical Association. The ar- 
ticle which follows should be read by all 
who are interested in an honest, un- 
biased study of the problem: 

[New York Times, Wed., June 6. 1962] 

AMA Is ASSAILED BY THEOLOGIANS 

The editorial board of Christianity and 
Crisis, a weekly journal of Protestant opin- 
ion assailed the American Medical Associa- 
tion yesterday for its attack on the Presi- 
dent's program for medical care for the aged 
under social security. 

The group includes the leading Protestant 
theologians Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr; Dr. Henry 
P. Van Dusen, president of Union Theological 
Seminary, and Dr. John C. Bennett, dean of 
the seminary’s faculty. 

“Your criticisms [of the President's plan] 
are unconvincing when they come imbedded 
in a massive ideological opposition to every 
public attempt to solve an urgent social 
problem,” the group declared, 

On May 20, President Kennedy went to the 
people, in a televised rally at Madison Square 
Garden, to urge the adoption of his plan. 
The AMA replied in a television program 
that the President's plan was a cruel hoax 
and a delusion. 

WASTEFULLY, HEARTLESSLY 


Dr. Edward R. Annis, a Miami surgeon, 
declared on the program that the King- 
Anderson bill, embodying the President’s 
proposals, would wastefully cover millions 
of elderly Americans who did not need the 
coverage. He said it would also heartlessly 
ignore millions not protected by the social 
security system. 

Other leaders of the AMA called the plan 
“socialistic.” 

In its open letter, the board of Christianity 
and Crisis commented: 

“We do not understand your polemical 
talk of socialism. You have told the Nation 
via television that patients, now known in- 
timately by their doctors, will become mere 
numbers. Why? 

“The King-Anderson bill does not intrude 
between doctor and patient. It simply sets 
up insurance to cover hospital bills.” 

The measure would provide certain hospi- 
tal, nursing-home and outpatient benefits 
for persons 65 years of age or older. It 
would not cover doctors’ fees. 

WE ARE NOT CONVINCED 


No one likes to argue with his doctor, the 
letter said, “but we cannot let him make 
all our decisions.” 

“More specifically,” the letter went on, “we 
cannot let you, the powerful American Medi- 
cal Association—which speaks the beliefs of 
many—but not all physiclans—determine 
American social policy. We are not con- 
vinced that the deserved scientific prestige 
of your organization lends authority to your 
political judgments.” 

By 1960, the group said, the country will 
probably have 20 million persons over 65, 
many of whom will require hospital treat- 
ment in the face of rising medical costs. 

“Surely,” the letter concluded, “such a 
problem deserves mobilization of resources 
on a national scale, Our society has long 
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since adopted an insurance plan to help the 
aged meet normal costs of Uving. The time 
has come for a comparable action to help 
them pay the costs of the crises of health.” 


Antimerger Provisions of the Clayton Act 
Should Be Facilitated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill to amend section 
15 of the Clayton Act to facilitate the 
granting of temporary restraining or- 
ders or preliminary injunctions to pre- 
vent violations of section 7 of the Clay- 
ton Act as amended by the Celler- 
Kefauver Act. 

Under section 15 of the Clayton Act 
the district courts of the United States 
are authorized to prevent and restrain 
violations of section 7, among other sec- 
tions of the Clayton Act. 

The need for legislation arises out of 
the difficulties encountered by the De- 
partment of Justice in obtaining pre- 
liminary injunctive relief in merger 
proceedings. In a goodly number of 
important cases, effective enforcement of 
the Celler-Kefauver Act has been frus- 
trated by denial of the Government’s 
applications for preliminary injunctions 
or temporary restraining orders to pre- 
vent the consummation of mergers pend- 
ing litigation. An example is the merger 
of the Continental-Illinois Bank—CCH 
Federal Trade Regulation Reporter, 1961 
Trade Cases, par. 70, 110, D.C.N.D., III. 
1961. 

In my view, the courts have regarded 
their authority under section 7 far too 
narrowly. Merger cases are notoriously 
protracted. Once a merger has been 
consummated, years before the court can 
decide whether it is legal, the Govern- 
ment faces a long drawn-out lawsuit 
which may only serve to lock the barn 
door after the horse has been stolen. 
For even if the Government prevails, the 
court may find it difficult or impossible 
to ‘“‘unscramble the eggs.” If the merger 
were restrained or held in abeyance un- 
til its legality is determined, however, 
these difficulties would be avoided. 

As the Supreme Court recently noted, 
the problem of unscrambling a merger 
once it has been consummated is enor- 
mously complex. In California against 
FPC — U.S. — April 30, 1962, the Court 
said: 

These unscrambling processes often raise 
complicated and perplexing problems of tax 
matters and otherwise. * * * The very pros- 
pect of undoing what was done raises a pow- 
erful influence in the antitrust litigation. 


Thus, the inability of the Department 
of Justice to obtain temporary relief in 
merger cases often may hamper enforce- 
ment of section 7 of the Clayton Act, as 
amended by the Celler-Kefauver Act, as 
well as making a dead letter of section 
15 which provides for equitable relief in 
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such cases. The Department of Justice 
has so indicated. 

The bill I am proposing would encour- 
age the courts to exercise their existing 
authority under section 15 to grant pre- 
liminary injunctions and restraining or- 
ders in merger cases in a Manner more 
in keeping with the public interest in 
effective antitrust enforcement. At the 
same time, the bill contains a number 
of important safeguards designed to pre- 
vent the improvident granting of such 
orders. 

My bill would amend section 15 so as 
to provide that an application for a tem- 
porary restraining order or preliminary 
injunction under this section, to prevent 
a violation of section 7, shall be granted 
if the Court finds that there is reason- 
able cause to believe that, first, the pro- 
posed acquisition will take place unless 
enjoined; second, divestiture or other 
appropriate relief will be difficult to ef- 
fect if the proposed acquisition is later 
found to be unlawful; third, in any line 
of commerce in any section of the coun- 
try the effect of such proposed acquisi- 
tion may be substantially to lessen com- 
petition or to tend to create a monopoly; 
and, fourth, exceptional circumstances 
do not exist for the denial of the appli- 
cation. 


In addition, the bill provides that a 


court, in lieu of granting an application 
for a preliminary injunction or tempo- 
rary restraining order, may make such 
order as it deems necessary to insure 
adequate relief in the event a violation 
of section 7 is ultimately found. This 
provision reflects the action taken in 
the Brown Shoe Co. case where the Court 
permitted a merger to proceed despite 
the pendency of section 7 proceedings, 
but required that the merged companies 
be operated separately until a final deci- 
sion could be reached. (United States v. 
Brown Shoe Company, 179 F. Supp. 721 
(E.D. Mo. 1959) .) 

The bill I am proposing is thus de- 
signed to promote the fair, effective en- 
forcement of section 7, as amended by 
the Celler-Kefauver Act, while preserv- 
ing the power of the courts to fashion 
flexible remedies to meet the particular 
needs of each case. 


Safety First Club of Maryland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my pleasure to participate in the pro- 
gram at the sixth annual banquet that 
the Safety First Club of Maryland held 
on May 9, 1962, at Baltimore. 

I had the privilege of presenting the 
organization’s 1962 National Wheelmas- 
ter Award to J. Edgar Hoover, Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
and it was accepted in his behalf by Ed- 
ward J. Powers, special FBI agent in 
charge of the Baltimore office. 
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Gov. J. Millard Tawes, of Maryland, 
who was the principal speaker at the 
banquet, praised the Safety First Club of 
Maryland for its fine record. 

His remarks delivered on that occasion 
follow: 

SAFEGUARDING OUR FELLOW MARYLANDERS 


It Is a pleasure to participate in the Safety 
First Club's sixth annual Leaders in Life- 
saving’ banquet. I want to thank J. O. 
Shuger, your president, and Maurice R. Sho- 
chatt, your executive vice president, for their 
kind invitation to appear before you on this 
occasion. 

I have long respected the Safety First Club 
of Maryland for its efforts and achievements 
in the field of safety. Isincerely believe that 
the intense interest and initiative which Its 
members have shown for the welfare of the 
people of Maryland are responsible for the 
club's position today as an acknowledged 
leader in this field. 

The Safety First Club has made invaluable 
contributions to the State's traffic safety pro- 
gram and, through its support, has been of 
great assistance to this administration in our 
efforts to bring about sound safety legisla- 
tion. As a result, this organization must 
share the credit for many of the statewide 
programs instituted during the past several 
years. 

“Cooperation” is the keyword here, For 
by working hand-in-hand with myself, 
Colonel Jarman, Commissioner Jewell, and 
other State and city officials, the Safety First 
Club has helped discover the most practical 
and the most essential solutions to our traf- 
fic ils. This team effort has produced pro- 
grams of lasting benefit to our citizens. 

A look at the list of those serving on your 
advisory board is enough to convince even 
the most hardened skeptic that this is no 
mere listing of figureheads but a group of 
men dedicated to the vital work of traffic 
safety; a group who dally are engaged in the 
business of administering the very programs 
for which you and they fought. 

I know from personal experience and from 
what they themselves haye told me that you 
have made good use of their abilities and 
their offices, You have consulted with them, 
advised them and often had them partici- 
pate in the activities of the club. Thus in 
a very real way, you are partners with them 
and with me in the never-ending task of 
safeguarding our fellow Marylanders. 

The wisdom and forethought shown in 
your choice of members for the advisory 
board is further evidence of the objectives of 
this organization. For I sincerely believe 
your objectives concern themselves with spe- 
cific areas in the field of traffic safety that 
deserve our immediate attention, 

By stressing the importance of traffic safety 
training among our youth and by working 
diligently for the passage and enforcement 
of. safety legislation, the Safety First Club is 
aiding us in laying a solid foundation upon 
which will be built the safety programs of 
tomorrow. It is slow work, to be sure; and 
work where it is often hard to see immediate 
results, but it is necessary work and will pay 
off in rich dividends in the future. 

The final major objective of this club is 
worthy of note at this point, for I believe 
it is one which is sadly neglected in our ef- 
forts to reduce accidents. I am speaking, of 
course, of giving proper recognition to those 
who have made worthwhile contributions to 
traffic safety. In so recognizing persons who 
have outstanding safety achievements, your 
organization furthers the safety cause in two 
ways. First, you accord them the honor they 
rightfully deserve and, in doing so, give 
much needed publicity to both the problems 
and solutions facing us. Secondly, this rec- 
ognition provides a healthy stimulus to all 
who are actively engaged in this work. 
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As Governor of Maryland, I want to take 
this opportunity to thank each and every- 
one for your interest and your efforts in 
behalf of the citizens of this State. I con- 
gratulate you, both officially and personally, 
on your splendid achievements in the field 
of traffic safety. 


Address of Mayor Robert F. Wagner, of 
the City of New York, at National Con- 
ference on Social Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


i 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission heretofore granted me 
by unanimous consent of the House, I 
am including herewith the highly in- 
teresting address made by His Honor, 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner, of the city of 
New York, at the opening session of the 
National Conference on Social Welfare 
held on Sunday evening, May 27, 1962, 
at Manhatten Center in New York City: 


REMARKS BY Mayor R. F. WAGNER AT 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WELFARE 


Only a national assembly of social workers, 
social scientists, and social engineers would 
hold their opening conference on Sunday 
night. Naturally you wouldn't want to 
waste the morning of a perfectly good work- 
ing day like Monday for the formal speeches 
and friendly greetings of an opening session. 
This, of course, reflects your passion for 
conserving human resources and also of savy- 
ing time—which is a case of hitching a noble 
concept to a practical need. 

I was pleased, indeed, to be introduced by 
Commissioner Jim Dumpson, one of the 
brightest stars of my official family. I am 
proud of the leadership Jim Dumpson has 
provided in the field of welfare, not just in 
New York City but in the State and Nation. 
He is an effective administrator, too; I am 
proud of him, and I am proud of his de- 
partment. I am proud of the profession of 
which he is a leader, and I am a little proud 
of myself for picking him to be my com- 
missioner of welfare. In this, I think I have 
done pretty well; don’t you agree? 

It is my purpose in the course of my re- 
marks tonight to look at welfare—at public 
welfare, that is—in perspective, from a 
mayor's point of view, which Is to say from 
the worm's-eye point of view—and I say 
worm's-eye advisedly. I get stepped on more 
often on account of the administration of 
public welfare than for any other reason. 

This is not a period in which public wel- 
fare is widely popular. The majority of the 
general public accept it as necessary, but 
it is with a somewhat doubting air. They 
feel uncomfortable about the size of welfare 
expenditures. They suspect that a lot of 
it is waste and that many, if not most, of the 
people who are getting help through public 
welfare don't really need it and could some- 
how manage without it. In the end they 
accept our periodic assurances that this is 
not so. 

The budget of the department of welfare 
in New York City for the coming year is 
$297,908,000, which is well over one-tenth of 
our entire budget. Together with the budg- 
et for our charitable institutions, the pro- 
jected total of expenditures for aid to the 
needy is $335,920,000; this total, incidentally, 
represents a $3,400,000 increase over the 
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current. year. This is about one-eighth of 
the city’s total budget and is a greater 
amount than we spend for any other purpose 
except education. 

Major public expenditure for public wel- 
fare has a relatively brief history. Forty 
years ago in 1922, New York City spent a 
total of $12 million for public welfare—and 
that was for institutional care. 

Public welfare in its modern sense—the 
acceptance by government of a responsibility 
to provide shelter and a minimum amount 
of sustenance and medical care for the help- 
less, the young, the indigent, and the aged— 
really dates back only about 30 years, to the 
New Deal, to the Roosevelt revolution. This 
in turn took place only after the United 
States had settled into an economic morass 
of massive unemployment, business paral- 
ysis, and financial stagnation without par- 
allel in our history; we took almost a decade 
to emerge from that great depression. In 
1932—nlmost at the peak of the depression 
with 16 million unemployed and widespread 
hunger and suffering, all State and local gov- 
ernments in the Nation spent a combined 
total of $444 million on public welfare. In 
1927 that figure was only $151 million. But 
in 1958 that same figure was $3,729 million. 

In the course of this 30-year span, indeed 
within the last 15 years, major social and 
economic changes have occurred in New York 
City—a working-class majority has been con- 
verted into a middle-class majority there 
have been deep changes in the very psy- 
chology of major groups of our inhabitants. 

At the same time, there have been radical 
shifts and readjustments in our entire coun- 
try’s population pattern, in the great move- 
ment to the cities and the suburbs—and, of 
course, there has been the technological 
revolution climaxed by man's invasion of 
space. 

All these general changes have been ac- 
companied by specific changes as, for in- 
stance, in the particular needs for public 
welfare and in our responses to those needs. 

Meanwhile, however, public welfare has 
become institutionalized. In general, it has 
become accepted. Its foundations and prem- 
ises are no longer attacked nor, in fact, are 
they often closely inspected. 

There have also been vast improvements 
in public welfare techniques and practices. 
The base has been greatly broadened. The 
types of assistance have been increased. 
There has been more concentration on fam- 
ilies, on the young and the aged. 

Here in New York City, we have had a spe- 
cial situation resulting from a heavy immi- 
gration from our own South and from the 
Caribbean of large groups of fellow citizens 
with few skills or educational backgrounds, 
and with group experiences and traditions of 
a largely rural nature. Of course, this 
great city has been accustomed to receiving 
wave after wave of migration, each one dif- 
ferent from the other, and yet all of them 
basically the same. Between the most re- 
cent migration and those of previous 
gencrations, there are many similarities but 
also many differences. This, however, is the 
first mass migration which arrived to find a 
full array of welfare facilities and services to 
meet the needs of those in need. 

Moreover, these facilities and services 
gradually became preoccupied with these 
newcomers. But the needs of these people 
and of their families were quite radically 
different, in a social sense, from the needs 
of the unemployed in the thirties, or of the 
displaced persons in the forties, or of the 
Hugarian refugees in the fifties. 

I do not think that this difference has 
ever been fully digested. Our social welfare 
services have been successfully meeting all 
individual needs, but I wonder whether they 
have been fully geared to the basic social 
needs of the general situation. Surely a 
tremendous job has been and is being done. 
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The question is: Is all of the job that needs 
to be done being done? 

What I am really asking is whether our 
public welfare machinery may not have 
become so institutionalized that it might 
have lost some of its flexibility and adapta- 
bility to fresh circumstances and needs, If 
this has not happened, it would be the first 
time in the history of human institutions 
that it hasn't happened. 

What I am further asking—and I am try- 
ing to dig even deeper—is whether our basic 
social concepts have kept pace with the pace 
of change about us. 

I am not raising really new questions; 
many of you have been asking yourselves 
these same questions. But I ask these 
questions not as a social thinker, which I 
do not pretend to be, but rather as a prac- 
tical man who as mayor presides over the 
most concentrated accumulation of social 
institutions that exist anywhere In the world. 

I ask these questions without pretending 
to know the answers. But I know that 
some of the answers we once thought we had 
have turned into more questions. 

Once upon a time, we thought that if we 
could just bulldoze the slums and build 
shiny new public housing for low income 
people, all social problems involving these 
people would virtually disappear. This has 
turned out to be not so. 

Once we thought that if we built enough 
playgrounds and other recreational facilities, 
juvenile delinquency would disappear. This 
turned out to be not 80. 

Once we thought that having discovered 
@ magic bullet to kill the microorganisms 
that cause venereal disease, we had con- 
quered venereal disease. That turned out to 
be not 80. 

In these and many other instances, we 
solved one problem and uncovered two 
others. Perhaps these problems we thus 
uncovered were lesser problems than those 
we had solved. But for one thing—and this 
is of concern to taxpayers—the cost of pub- 
lic welfare has continued to go up, and the 
number of people who require public assist- 
ance continues to grow. Of course, there 
are good explanations for this, too. 

Even from the viewpoint of budget, a re- 
examination of public welfare practices 
might establish ways of reducing or elimi- 
nating some things that are done more out 
of rote than out of crucial need. Perhaps 
we can spend less money on shelter and on 
general relief, and more money on teaching 
slum dwellers who are relocated into better 
housing how to leave the slum behind them 
and not to recreate it in their new habita- 
tions; maybe we ought to concentrate on 
Ways and means of preventing beforehand 
the development of conditions in individual 
families which must inevitably result in 
making members of such families welfare 
clients. 

I do not say that our first object must be 
to reduce the money we spend on welfare, 
but we do need to determine whether the 
amount we now spend is being spent as effec- 
tively as possible, and whether we might not 
save some here and spend more there, and 
in so doing, make real headway against real 
problems. : 

There are some steps which are obvious. 
We must fight to broaden the base of social 
security and greatly to Increase benefits. I 
still believe, as my father believed before 
me, that social security payments, based on 
a contributory plan, are better for society 
and better for the individual than public 
assistance payments based on a state of in- 
digency. 

We must broaden social security and the 
contributory insurance system so that it af- 
fords adequate protection against the haz- 
ards of unemployment, old age, disability. 
and sickness. 

Congress must, of course, pass the King- 
Anderson bill which covers some of the cost 
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of medical care for senior citizens under so- 
cial security. 

But I am convinced that the major front 
of attack must be against discrimination in 
housing and discrimination in employment 
discrimination based on race and color, 
Most of our rellef clients belong to groups 
who are the last to be hired and the first 
to be fired, who find most housing barred 
against them because of their color, and who 
are also the least skilled members of our 
labor force. These conditions must be 
remedied. Discrimination and segregation 
must be constructively eliminated. The un- 
trained and the unskilled must be trained 
and taught skills. 

And speaking of training, I know that 
we must train more social worker specialists 
in the particular fields I have been referring 
to. We must train more specialists in social 
rehabilitation and others in intergroup rela- 
tions. Today we desperately need specialists 
in these fields. 

must promptly enact President 
Kennedy's public welfare bill, with its em- 
phasis on rehabilitation and prevention. 
This bill gives public welfare the broad and 
varied dimensions which it must have in 
order for public welfare departments to stop 
being identified as handout agencies. The 
public welfare department must be recog- 
nized as the agency which mobilizes all the 
services necessary, including neighborhood 
resources, to help maladjusted individuals 
and families to help themselves back on the 
road to normal economic and social func- 
tioning. The purpose must be to guide indi- 
viduals who have gotten lost back onto the 
main road of community and social life, 
and not to isolate them nor to maintain 
them in a permanent state of social depend- 
ence. 

Aboye all, we must make fundamental 
progress toward solving what I believe is 
the central problem of today's New York: 
the building of adequate channels of com- 
munication between the streams of people 
who have come into the city in recent years 
and the old residents of the entrenched 
communities. The older residents may well 
regard themselves as the guardians of the 
city’s tradition and as stewards of its future. 
But the newcomers must be appreciated for 
providing a fresh, invigorating Infusion into 
the city’s economic and social bloodstream. 

In speaking of what we ought to do, I 
have deliberately failed to distinguish be- 
tween those of us who work in government 
and those of you who work in voluntary and 
philanthropic agencies. In the social work 
field I consider government and voluntary 
and philanthropic agencies to be well in- 
tegrated. We have learned to work together 
and to supplement rather than to compete 
with one another. This relationship must 
be strengthened and deepened. It must be 
a major phase of our effort to mobilize the 
active and latent local forces within the 
various neighborhoods and communities to 
participate in the public welfare effort. 
Public welfare must cease to be solely the 
concern of professional social workers. It 
must become everybody's business. Our en- 
tire city must be brought to feel the sense 
of immediate relationship with and concern 
for the new elements recently added to our 
city. Those who need help can help those 
who need to be helped by being needed. 

This is the greatest city in the world: 
in population, in wealth, and in the proven 
generosity of its people. But our generosity 
cannot be reflected simply in budgetary 
totals. It takes something more, something 
we are going to have to find—a way of build- 
Ing bridges of sympathy and communica- 
tion between the many sections and neigh- 
borhoods of our city—between the different 
groups in our population—so that we may 
accept and discharge our full responsibil- 
ities not only to those in need but to our 
own humanity. 
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Religious Persecution in Poland 
Intolerable 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, the out- 
rageous persecution of the Catholic 
church in Communist Poland has 
shocked people of all faiths, Religious 
persecution is unconscionable wherever 
it appears. 

The situation becomes of even greater 
concern to Americans since this country 
is sending aid to the government which 
is perpetrating this flagrant abuse of 
religious liberty. 

I recently sent President Kennedy a 
letter protesting this persecution and I 
strongly urged him to use his influence 
to stop it. I urged him to cease all U.S. 
aid to Poland until this intolerable situa- 
tion is corrected. As I informed the 
President, in giving assistance to the 
Polish Government we tacitly condone 
this mistreatment. 

The Red leaders recognize that as long 
as the love of God is kept alive in the 
hearts of people, communism cannot 
grow there. 

The pattern in every country which 
has come under the heel of communism 
has been the same: harass the clergy, 
seize church property, intimidate the 
faithful, and propagandize atheism, par- 
ticularly among the young people. 

In a letter to his flock, Stefan Cardinal 
Wyszynski, of Poland, said: 

We should do everything today to keep 
faith with the true God and pass it on to 
future generations, 


I told President Kennedy that we, too, 
should do everything to keep faith with 
the people of Poland who are trying to 
keep faith with God. How can we permit 
American aid to go to a Godless regime 
which is not only dedicated to the eradi- 
cation of freedom but also to the elimina- 
tion of all religion? 5 

People everywhere have the right to 
worship their Maker according to the 
tenets of their faith, and I strongly re- 
sent that the funds of American tax- 
payers are indirectly contributing to the 
abuse of this right. 

It must be particularly distressing to 
the many Americans of Polish descent in 
this country to see their relatives bear 
this yoke of persecution without the 
United States doing anything to stop it. 

I forwarded a copy of my letter to 
President Kennedy to his eminence 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, of New York, 
and suggested that he consider leading a 
public protest against this vicious 
trampling on the right to worship. 

The Communists throughout the 
world have been responsible for so many 
inhuman abuses, that we in the free 
world seem to have become more or less 
immune to them. Activities which would 
have riled our just rage at one time, now 
are met with a lackadaisical shrug. 
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If tightening the strings—which 
should be attached to our foreign aid— 
will help to correct such situations, we 
have the obligation to do so. 


Elmore Eyes Medicare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I was in- 
terested in reading the carefully reasoned 
statement on medical care by the editor, 
Harold Norman, of the Elmore Eye of 
Elmore, Minn. Believing that the views 
expressed are worthy of wide considera- 
tion, I include the editorial in the 
RECORD: 

Eyre WINKS ALONG MAIN STREET 


I have listened to more than a half dozen 
talks and read several articles this past week, 
on both sides of the question of medical care 
for the aged. 

It seems to me that there are two points 
that can be made in regard to the issue and 
they can be made safely and accurately. 
First there is still a problem existing in some 
States on properly taking care of persons 
over 65 years of age who are unable to pay 
large hospital bills. Secondly, by his own 
admission, President Kennedy says that his 
medical care program is not the answer, but 
is a start. As to the start of what, I feel 
that I can honestly say that it will be the 
start of the most expensive program the peo- 
ple of this country will ever be asked to sup- 
port through monthly payments. 

Right now more than half the aged in the 
United States are eligible for medical care 
under the Kerr-Mills bill. Minnesota has not 
adopted the program, which would give the 
State matching funds from the Federal Gov- 
ernment to help those persons over 65 “who 
are in need of medical assistance.” Ken- 
nedy's proposal does not help those in need, 
but everyone over 65. 

Insurance companies throughout the Na- 
tion have made giant strides toward setting 
up new insurance plans for people over 65. 
They state that well over 50 percent of the 
people over 65 are already insured and more 
are being insured every day. 

Hospital care can be expensive. First of 
all scientific research and the building of 
new machines and equipment to save lives 
are expensive. However, where people used 
to be in hospitals for months, they are now 
cured in weeks. Where hundreds and thous- 
ands died, they are now being cured. People 
want this type of medicine and this kind of 
care and for the most part are covered 
through private insurance plans. 

What will Kennedy's plan cost? Propon- 
ents of the plan say from 81 billion to 82 
billion the first year. Insurance companies, 
who have given much study to the plan, 
say up to $5 billion. In fact the insurance 
companies have joined together to research 
the plan, and state that by 1968, a man mak- 
ing $4,000 a year, with three dependents, 
will pay $380 a year for medical care pay- 
ments and $245 a year for income taxes. 
That is over $50 a month for just income and 
social security taxes to the Federal Govern- 
ment. This does not include State taxes or 
an eventual sales tax or any of the other 
indirect taxes we must pay. 

The Kerr-Mills bill now enforced in 28 
States, and four others have legislation pend- 
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ing to adopt the program, seems to be work- 
ing satisfactorily. The present administra- 
tion does not like the bill because it does 
not give the Federal Government total con- 
trol of medical care. So, they are striving 
to put the King-Anderson bill into enact- 
ment so that the Government will have con- 
trol over hospital care for the aged. 

President Kennedy says this is a start.“ 
It is true. It is a start toward socialized 
medicine. As soon as all people over 65 are 
being cared for by the Government, others 
will complain and want the same and the 
first thing you know, costs will be increased 
10-fold to include everyone. 

I can understand those in the older age 
groups being interested in a plan that will 
give them hospital care aid. They will not 
pay anything through social security if they 
are over 65 and they will be paying very 
little over the few years until they reach 65. 
But how about their grandchildren? How 
about the 18- to 21-year-old citizens who will 
be paying for more than 40 years for hospital 
care they may or may not need? How about 
the many that will pay and pay and pay 
and die before they are 65? President Ken- 
nedy says that makes no difference because 
they don’t need it then. 

According to the President's talk on Sun- 
day evening, everyone would start paying $1 
a month with their social security. This 
would then given them some medical assist- 
ance when they are 65. However, it does not 
cover any doctor bills. Only so much of any 
given hospital bill, Remember, it doesn't 
coyer the entire hospital bill. Insurance 
companies say that the payments could in- 
crease to $30 a month by 1968 for medical 
care and social security. 

Does it make sense to you to pay that kind 
of money for some hospital care after you 
are 65? You can get any kind of several 
medical and surgical plans right now that 
would be far cheaper than that, and you 
would be covered from the day you take it 
out, not just after you are 65. Many private 
plans cover both hospital and surgical for 
persons over 65, and not just partial hos- 
pital now proposed, 

There is only one answer why Mr. Ken- 
nedy is so anxious to present this bill to the 
people. More than 15 percent of the eligible 
voters in this country are 65 and over. He 
is hoping to capture this voting percentage 
for the next election, regardless of what pen- 
alties the citizens of this country must pay. 
It is strictly a political move for votes. 

In his speech Sunday night, Kennedy 
stated that Congressmen were receiving 
sacks of mail against the plan, “from unin- 
formed citizens.” He said that the Con- 
gress should not pay heed in their voting to 
the majority of their letters because the peo- 
ple did not know what they are talking 
about, In other words, everyone who thinks 
different than JFK is “misinformed,” 

After reading this article, I hope that you 
will read “What Price Medical Care for the 
Aged?” in the June Reader's Digest and also 
listen to and read arguments for both sides 
on this issue. Then write your Representa- 
tives in Congress. 


Defeat of $2 Billion Back-Door Spending 
Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1962 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, a Kennedy 
administration request for borrowing 
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power to use trust funds for public works 
has been defeated. 

This proposal was bad on two scores. 
One of these was that the expenditures 
could be made without a congressional 
appropriation as provided by the Con- 
stitution. In addition to this backdoor 
means of obtaining money the proposal 
was bad because it would use trust funds 
on deposit as insurance to protect bank 
depositors in the event of a bank failure. 

Once in a while a branch of Congress 
shows a sign of some fiscal integrity and 
judgment. An example of this is pointed 
up by the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the June 5, 1962 edition of the 
Washington Daily News: 

DECEIT ERASED, AT Least 

By the lopsided vote of 70 to 4, the Senate 
has struck down a deceitful way of financing 
the Kennedy administration's antirecession 
public works bill. 

The original bill proposed to get the $2 
billion the President wanted by raiding the 
borrowing power of the agencies set up to 
protect bank and building and loan deposi- 
tors, the World Bank and other agencies. It 
was a back-door method of raising money— 
giving the President a blank check to spend 
the money without appropriation by Con- 

ess. 

8 the end, the way the Government is 
spending more than it takes in, the money 
may have to be borrowed—if the House 
passes a similar bill and the President 
spends the money. But it will be borrowed 
honestly, at least, and not in a roundabout, 
elusive manner, 

As the bill passed the Senate—only 44 to 
32—the President will have to get the money 
directly from Congress, not by slipping it 
out of a rear door of the Treasury. 

As for the amended bill itself (cut back 
to $1.5 billion), it will not stop a recession, 
if one should develop, but it might spark 
one. It is inflationary and would add to the 
Federal debt at a time when the debt itself 
already tends to make the dollar unstable 
and thus encourage a business slump. 

It is bad legislation at best, but at least it 
has been cured of its sleight-of-hand. 


Children’s Art Exchange 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past year an organization has come 
into existence in Montgomery County, 
Md., which has been enlisting the help 
of our Nation’s junior diplomats 
throughout our country. The Children’s 
Art Exchange was conceived and de- 
veloped by Mrs. Paul A. Allee, director, 
in Rockville, Md., for the purpose of de- 
veloping goodwill exchanges of artwork 
between our young people and those of 
other countries. I think it is worthy of 
nationwide recognition. 

The work of the Children's Art Ex- 
change on all fronts is serving us all lo- 
cally, nationally, and internationally by 
striving for improved understanding and 
friendship in the world community. 

Working largely through our schools, 
pictures and other artwork have been 
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collected and sent to numerous countries 
at the request of government and em- 
bassy officials. Art from 18 countries has 
also been collected for display in small 
exhibits within the Montgomery Coun- 
ty School System. 

Through the School Arts magazine, in- 
terest has spread throughout the Na- 
tion, and requests for participation are 
curerntly being met by the Children’s Art 
Exchange in the form of direct two-way 
exchanges of artwork between our 
schools and those of other countries. 

Two categories of artwork are being 
developed. A social study group puts 
the program within reach of every 
classroom. Small packets of artwork 
are developed by the students, giving 
consideration to content, particularly 
with respect to sharing cultural and 
geographical information. The work is 
executed on personal terms making this 
a valuable educational tool in the hands 
of competent teachers. The children 
are personally involved in the problem 
of telling children of other countries 
about life as we live it in the United 
States, specifically in terms of their own 
real experience. This phase of the pro- 
gram proceeds quietly and without fan- 
fare, often accompanied by photos and 
“Dear Friend” letters. 

The second category is the art- 
oriented group, where special emphasis 
is on visual impact. Artwork varies in 
size and media. Here too, emphasis is 
placed on conveying “our way of life” 
to children in foreign countries. Artis- 
tic expression is given a wider range, 
however, and the artwork which results 
is a visual delight to young and old alike. 
The individual differences and similari- 
ties prove again that art is a truly uni- 
versal language which in its sharing pro- 
duces an immediate feeling of kinship 
with the junior artists of the world. 

We in Maryland are justly proud of 
the work being done by our young people 
through the program of the Children’s 
Art Exchange. During the month of 
May the Rockville Art Gallery held a 
showing of a fine collection of artwork 
sent by the children of Athens, Greece. 
In return, a large collection is being sent 
to Athens from the students of Rockville 
schools. 

An additional collection is also being 
assembled for UNESCO to be exhibited 
in Seuol, Korea, and exhibitions are 
being formed which will be sent to Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South Africa, and 
Brazil, in response to requests. 

The Montgomery County Arts Center 
sponsored the Children's International 
Art Exhibit from May 25 to May 31 at 
the National 4-H Club at 7100 Connecti- 
cut Avenue in Chevy Chase, Md. This 
exhibit included art work collected by 
the Children’s Art Exchange from 18 
countries, and is the first international 
exhibit of its kind in the Washington 
Metropolitan area. 

These were made available to our chil- 
dren and to the general publie without 
charge, which means a considerable 
amount of financial responsibility is thus 
placed on the functional, skeleton organ- 
ization of the Children’s Art Exchange. 
Financial support for the exchange in 
the form of patron donations and con- 
tributions is urgently needed. 
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May marked the beginning of a fund- 
raising sale of stationery bearing the 
imprint of block prints executed by the 
students of Punahou School in Hawaii. 
This is a charming “History of Hawaii” 
series, and the art work of our newest 
and 50th State has been chosen for this 
important event. Support of the Chil- 
dren’s Art Exchange is possible through 
the purchase of this stationery as well as 
through direct contributions to the Chil- 
grops Art Exchange, Box 48, Rockville, 

The Children’s Art Exchange is an im- 
portant feature of international cultural 
exchanges, and I am proud that this 
worthwhile endeavor is taking place close 
to our Nation’s Capitol, in the Sixth Con- 
gressional District of Maryland. 


Mrs. Mae Gurevich 


EXTENSION ỌF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5,1962 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
cluding in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
article which appeared in the Light, 
dated May 1962, and which pays tribute 
to one of our most outstanding citizens of 
the Bronx, Mrs. Mae Gurevich. She has 
made great contributions to her commu- 
nity and to our State; Mrs. Gurevich 
holds the high office of vice chairman of 
the New York State Democratic Com- 
mittee. The article follows: 

A WOMAN or VALOR—A NOBLE MOTHER 

(By Stanley Garten) 

The women of New York, particularly the 
Jewish women, have just cause to be proud 
of Mrs. Mae Gurevich, who holds the high 
office of vice chairman of the New York 
State Democratic committee, to which she 
was elected in 1960. Besides her very active 
career in politics, Mrs. Gurevich is also a de- 
voted worker for Hadassah, being a past 
president of the stadium group and a life 
member of the organization; gives much time 
and effort to the “fight for sight.“ for which 
she bas arranged many fund-raising events; 
is a member of the William Hodson commu- 
nity center, is an honorary life member of the 
urban league, and a gold honor member of 
B'nai Brith. Other interests to which she 
gives her efforts are the Muscular Dystrophy 
Association, Cerebral Palsy Association, 
Bronx Boys’ Club, and the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews. 

During World War II, she served as asso- 
ciate chairman of the Bronx Community 
Civilian Defense Volunteer Organization. In 
1944 she was executive secretary for Bronx 
County of the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis. She held a similar post for 
the Bronx County Eye and Ear Hospital in 
its 1944-45 fund drive. She trained and 
qualified as a Red Cross nurses’ aid and in 
that capacity directed the Red Cross Blood- 
mobile program in Bronx County in 1951. 
Last year (1961) she was cochairman of the 
Bronx County Red Cross fund drive, and 
cochairman of Bronx County Claremont 
Community Center fund drive. She is pres- 
ently cochairman ot the Bronx County USO 
fund drive for 1962. 

Ever since she cast her first vote, Mrs. 
Gurevich has been a volunteer worker in the 
Democratic Party. She began in the usual 
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way, ringing doorbells so that she could 
talk to people, get them to register and to 
vote, and persuade them to favor the party 
of her allegiance. This was in the days of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's regime. She joined 
the Monroe Democratic Club, in the First 
Assembly District, Bronx, In 1944 she be- 
gan her association with the Democratic 
State Committee. She was named asso- 
ciate chairman of the State committee's 
women’s division in 1957. She has partici- 
pated in important ways in the State and 
national campaigns. She was a delegate at 
large to the Democratic National Conven- 
tion and was a presidential elector in 1961. 

With such an extensive program of activi- 
ties, it is not surprising that Mrs. Gurevich 
finds her time fully occupied and that it is 
advisable for her to rise at 6 a.m. in order 
to get her paper work done by 8, She is 
busy daily and nightly all through each 
week. She travels all over the State of New 
York, speaking to women's organizations. 

She feels that modern women should take 
an active interest in public affairs, includ- 
ing practical politics. The time which for- 
merly had to be spent on household tasks 
has been much reduced by modern ap- 
pliances, thus affording opportunities to 
women to devote themselves to other in- 
terests. Since a great amount of money is 
being spent by local, State and Federal 
Government agencies for welfare and edu- 
cational purposes, women particularly 
should know about these matters so as to be 
able to deal with them intelligently and 
should be active in promoting desirable 
measures and opposing those which are 
detrimental or insufficient. This also ap- 
plies to the election and appointment of 
officials. 

Another reason why women should associ- 
ate themselves with political organizations, 
in the opinion of Mrs, Gurevich, is that 
women now hold the balance of power in 
elections and their vote is a deciding factor. 

Mrs. Gurevich was born in Brockton, Mass., 
but came to the Bronx with her famlly at an 
early age. She attended public schools 
in the borough and was graduated from 
Walton High School. She continued her 
studies at the City College of New York, and 
at New York University, specializing in po- 
litical science. 

She is the wife of A. J. Gurevich, who is 
the president of an insurance company with 
its main office in Bronx County. They have 
two sons, Carl and Ned; both of whom are 
also in the insurance field. Carl is asso- 
ciated with an insurance brokerage firm, 
while Ned holds a post in his father's com- 
pany. Both sons are married. 

The activity of Mrs. Gurevich in com- 
munity leadership has been recognized by 
her receipt of a number of awards. The 
Urban League of Greater New York gave her 
on May 23, 1961 its awards for outstanding 
community service. The women's divi- 
sion of the New York State Democratic 
Committee on January 20, 1961 presented 
her with its award for dedicated leadership. 
The American Red Cross on June 15, 1961, 
and the Claremont neighborhood centers 
on November 10, 1962, gave Mrs. Gurevich 
awards for meritorious service, 

In view of the fact that Mrs. Mae Gurevich 
has so successfully combined the careers of 
wife, mother and community benefactor, it 
seems appropriate, especially now when 
Mother's Day is at hand, to suggest still 
another award to Mrs. Gurevich as the 
Mother of the Year. Her wide range of 
communal and philanthropic interests is the 
result of both an able and active mind and 
a kindly, sympathetic heart. She has shown 
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that the old barrier of sex discrimination 
against women should no longer serve as an 
obstacle to the recognition of women in any 
of the flelds of our complex and diversified 
modern urban life. She has attained a lead- 
ing position in the political world, on the 
same level with men, but with all her en- 
deavors in public affairs, she has been and 
is an excellent example of what a wife and 
mother should be and thus merits the honor 
we suggest for her as Mother of the Year. 


Juan T. Trippe Makes Gigantic 
Contribution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the Pontiac Press, one of Michi- 
gan’s most respected daily newspapers, 
published an editorial in praise of Mr. 
Juan T. Trippe who was celebrating his 
35th anniversary as president of Pan 
American World Airways. 

The growth of this firm under Mr. 
Trippe’s able leadership has been truly 
phenomenal. Pan Am grew from very 
humble beginnings to a network of serv- 
ice which covers the world. Today, it is 
the world’s greatest global air carrier. 

May I recommend this excellent article 
to my colleagues: 

Juan T. Tarpre Makes GIGANTIC CONTRIBUTION 


On this day, Juan T. Trippe completes his 
35th year as president of Pan American 
World Airways. 

Under his leadership, Pan Am has been in 
the foreground of almost every substantial 
advancement in big commercial aviation his- 
tory. He founded Pan American precisely 35 
years ago with a brave schedule of 90-mile 
flights from Key West to Havana. This tiny 
venture was the forerunner of the greatest 
global carrier of them all. Trippe's gigantic 
airline has always been closely allied with the 
Government in both peace and war and 
stands ready at a moment's notice to under- 
take hazardous and unprecedented govern- 
mental services. And—Mr. Trippe can pro- 
vide these on lavish scales as Pan American 
is an intercontinental giant in its own right. 

Juan T. Trippe personally has been an 
active, assertive and tremendously capable 
leader. Long ago he became sold on the 
idea we were all living in one small world 
and there should be free Intercourse 
the nations that he sought to bring closer 
together. 

One of the great leaders and a pioneer in 
long-haul passengers and commercial avia- 
tion celebrates a real birthday. He deserves 
the plaudits as he looks forward, impatient 
with the past and eager to square away and 
once more conquer the future and the chal- 
lenging problems of tomorrow. 

Others can handle the yesterdays as they 
pass in endless review. Juan Trippe is like 
the late Charles Kettering: the intrigue of 
life lies in the unknown joys over the hori- 
zon, And to this great problem he brings 
great vitality and unquestioned ability. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938), 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 
1939). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


‘RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, Is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for elght pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Rxconn should be processed through this 
office. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Rrcorp. 


Simon and Anne Bradstreet, the Phillips 
Family, and John Montgomery, of the 
North Parish, Andover, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the early 
settlement called the North Parish, now 
the town of North Andover, Mass., is 
rich in historical traditions, and in the 
number of men and women that it nour- 
ished to fame. 

Simon and Anne Bradstreet were 
notable examples. They came to Amer- 
ere 1630 aboard the good ship Ar- 

ella, 

For nearly 62 years, Simon held high 
office in the Massachusetts Bay Colony, 
and for 9 years served as Governor. 
Anne, his wife, became the first voice 
of the newborn American poetry. 

The pride of North Andover in its 
heritage, is cared for and expanded by 
the exhibits and the research of the 
North Andover Historical Society. 

Lenora White McQuesten—Mrs. Her- 
bert E. McQuesten—belongs to one of 
the old families who love the inspiring 
events and personalities that built the 
traditions of this community. She is 
the author of a lecture on Three Memo- 
rable Families of the North Parish, An- 
dover,” which she read at a meeting of 
the North Andover Historical Society on 
March 8, 1962. 

With your approval, I am pleased to 
insert her tribute to these founding fam- 
ilies in the CONGRESSIONAL. RECORD: 
THREE MEMORABLE FAMILIES OF THE NORTH 

PARISH, ANDOVER * 
(By Lenora White McQuesten (Mrs. Herbert 
E. McQuesten) ) 

In March 1895, the North Andover town 
meeting authorized the local school commit- 
tee to engage a school superintendent for the 
first time in the history of the town. Short- 
ly afterward, the school committee elected 
Mr. George E. Chickering, of Lawrence, the 
agreement being that he should devote 2 
days of each school week to our schools at 
a salary of 8550. 

Mr. Chickering continued in service for 11 
years until June 1906, when he retired. Lat- 
er that same summer, Mr. Wiggin, the prin- 
cipal ot Johnson High School resigned. As 
a result, the school committee combined the 
two offices and Mr. Wallace E. Mason was 
engaged to fill them, a full-time job. Mr. 
Mason remained with us until 1911, when 
he resigned to become principal of the State 
Normal School at Kenne, N.H., which posi- 
tion he held until his retirement in 1939, 
25 which time he was elected principal emeri- 

us. 


1A paper read at the March 8, 1962, North 
Andover Historical Society meeting. 
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Graduating from Bowdoin College in 1882, 
Mr. Mason spent the next 5 years as prin- 
cipal of the Thomaston, Maine, high school, 
In 1906, when he became affiliated with the 
North Andover school system, with the ex- 
ception of 2 years as an attorney, he had 
been a successful high school principal and 
school superintendent in such Worcester 
County towns as Orange, Leominster, Charl- 
ton, and Leicester. 

Well equipped for the dual position of 
teacher and administrator, Mr. Mason im- 
mediately introduced an excellent -curricu- 
lum, a copy of which was published in the 
1906 Annual Town Report. Among the re- 
quired studies included in this outline, which 
should be of interest to the members of the 


North Andover Historical Society, was the 


teaching of local history to all fifth grade 
pupils for which a more detailed outline was 
furnished each teacher. As it happened, I 
was one of the fifth grade teachers. We 
frequently hear of a dope addict becoming 
hooked. Local history had always been on 
the preferred list with me, but I truly be- 
lieve it was while teaching those fifth grade 
pupils and experiencing their reactions that 
I became hooked. 

The persons I am going to speak about 
have been selected with those fifth grade 
pupils in mind. They all belong in the 18th 
century with one exception, Simon Brad- 
street, one of the founding fathers of An- 
dover and of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, 
who contributed much to the establishment 
and prosperity of both. No man in this 
country, since or then, has continued in such 
high offices for so many years and to so ad- 
vanced an age. 

Local history is most effectively taught 
when a proper setting is available as a back- 
ground for the stories to be told. In my day, 
the Bradstreet House and the ancient ceme- 
tery on Academy Road furnished a most ad- 
mirable setting. When the students learned 
that a one-time Governor of the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony with his wife, America's 
first poet, and their family of eight chil- 
dren, had resided many years in North And- 
over, in a house still standing not far dis- 
tant from Johnson High School, their curi- 
osity was aroused to the extent that, accom- 
panied by chums, they spent Saturday after 
Saturday exploring the town, locating the 
Bradstreet House, the old cemetery, the town 
training field in the rear of the Kittredge 
Mansion and the triangle at the junction of 
Stevens and Osgood Streets where Penelope 
Johnson was said to have been scalped by 
the Indians. Monday mornings found them 
back at school, laden with scraps of paper on 
which they had jotted down inscriptions 
from stones commemorating persons whom 
they recognized, even Timothy Swan who 
died in February 1692, whom 10 accused 
witches confessed to having tortured to 
death. 

Today the teachers of local history face 
a different situation Insofar as the Brad- 
street family is concerned, and I agree whole- 
heartedly with the statement in the January 
18 issue of the Trinitarian Bulletin: “The 
town lost something when the old Bradstreet 
House was discovered not to be the home in 
which Anne Bradstreet lived.” Today, with 
people continuing to grieve over the an- 
nouncement that the old Bradstreet House 
was not the one in which Simon and Anne 
Bradstreet lived, and others questioning the 
decision, it would appear that we, as a his- 


torical society, have work to do to clear up 
the situation. 

Having lost the prestige of possessing a 
house in which the Bradstreets lived, the 
town’s pride and joy for several generations, 
what substitute can you suggest that we 
sponsor that will pay tribute to these two 
prominent early settlers, and at the same 
time serve to acquaint the public with the 
part they played in the early history of the 
town and State? 

What other town can boast of numbering 
among its founders, a town father of such 
great importance throughout New England 
as Simon Bradstreet, who for approximately 
62 years continuously held high ofice in the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, 9 years of which 
he served as Governor of the colony? Where 
in the colony did there live a woman who 
equaled Anne Bradstreet, first American poet, 
described as the most distinguished early 
matron of her time because of her literary 
powers. When Anne died in September 1672, 
she had resided in this town 26 years, a 
much longer period than she had lived else- 
where in New England or, in fact, in Old 
England. 

Early in February when seeking new ma- 
terial for this evening, I came across the 
statement that among the many memorials 
in the First Church in Boston, at the cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, was 
one to our Simon Bradstreet and one to 
Anne, his wife. At the suggestion of the 
Reverend Keith C. Munson, minister of the 
Unitarian-Universalist Church, Lawrence, 
who resides in town, I secured from the First 
Church a very interesting booklet, entitled 
“Memorials in the First Church in Boston,” 
which lists, among the many memorials in 
the church, the tablets to Simon and Anne, 
with inscriptions which read: 

“Simon Bradstreet, one of the historic 
founders of Massachusetts Bay Colony, The 
Nestor of New England,’ Governor of the 
colony, 1679 to 1685, and on the downfall 
of Andros again 1689 to 1692. 

“President of the United Colonies, 1653 and 
again 1663 and 1664. He held many offices of 
responsibility and trust and was the seventh 
to sign the covenant of this church. Born at 
Horbling, England, March 1603. Died at 
Salem, Mass., March 27, 1697.” 

“Anne Bradstreet, 1612-72. Faithful 
daughter of Gov. Thomas Dudley. Devoted 
wife to Gov. Simon Bradstreet. Ancestress 
of many illustrious Americans, “Mirror of her 
Age, Glory of her Sex’ Gentlewoman, 
scholar, publicist, poet. With her American 
poesy begins ‘Joined to the church at Boston, 
1630.” 

Upon making a study of the other me- 
morials in the booklet, I realized that the 
history of the church, its founders and the 
State of Massachusetts was written on those 
tablets. It then occurred to me that a 
Bradstreet memorial tablet, properly in- 
scribed and wisely located, might please 
oldtimers and serve to acquaint newcomers 
in town with regard to the position of Simon 
and Anne in the history of our town and 
State. It could not help promoting interest 
in local history. 

In making the suggestion that the Histori- 
cal Society sponsor a Bradstreet memorial 
tablet, Iam not unmindful of the collection 
of Anne Bradstreet’s published poems on 
exhibition at the Stevens Memorial Library, 
purchased by the trustees through the Anne 
Bradstreet Fund, established by Mr. and 
Mrs. Buchanan Charles. This collection, 
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which has no equal elsewhere, includes her 
first volume, which was published in Lon- 
don in 1650, through the efforts of Anne's 
brother-in-law, the Reverend John Wood- 
bridge, Andover's first minister, who took 
the manuscript with him to London for that 
purpose unknown to Anne. In addition to 
the 1650 volume, the collection includes a 
volume published in Boston in 1678, and 
another which was published in 1758. Far 
more rare than these published volumes, 
and, in fact, the only one known to be in 
existence, is a book of her poems and prose 
in Anne's own handwriting, which she gave 
to her son, Simon Bradstreet, Jr., in 1664, 
just 2 years before the fire, which destroyed 
their home with all her other books and 
personal belongings. At the time of its 
purchase by the trustees in February 1955, 
the London Times announced the sale under 
the heading: “Historic Manuscript Goes 
Home.” Thus, you see, even the London 
Times recognized our town as having been 
the home of this unusual woman. 

A memorial tablet, correctly worded and 
wisely placed, should clear up the present 
situation forever, please oldtimers and edu- 
cate newcomers. Perhaps one of you may 
have a better suggestion to offer. 

In an undated catalog issued by Abbot 
Academy about 1900, judging from the 
bloomers worn by the girls in a gymnastic 
class picture, Andover is described as one 
of the good, old New England towns which 
begin their history with a record of useful- 
ness and that, “Here were the homes of the 
Bradstreets and Phillipses.“ 

Seldom is a town privileged to be known 
as the home of two such outstanding and 
cultured families, the members of which 
have played so important a part in the 
founding of the Commonwealth and in the 
education of its sons. 

When Simon and Anne Bradstreet came 
to America in 1630 aboard the ship Arbella, 
among the other passengers with them was 
the Reverend George Phillips, the immigrant 
ancestor of the Phillips family who later 
settled in Andover. 

The first of this Phillips family to come to 
Andover was the Reverend Samuel Phillips, 
a great-grandson of the Reverend George 
Phillips. Born in Salem in 1690, he was 
graduated from Harvard College in 1708. In 
1710 he became a candidate for the position 
of pastor of the church then being formed 
in the South Parish. Following a success- 
ful trial period, he was accepted, and when 
the church was Officially on Oc- 
tober 17, 1711, the Reverend Samuel Phillips 
was ordained its pastor, a position he re- 
tained until his death in 1771, a period of 60 
years. 

In January, following his ordination, the 
Reverend Samuel Phillips was married to 
Hannah White, daughter of John White, Esq., 
of Haverhill. To them were born two daugh- 
ters, Mary and Lydia, and three sons, Samuel, 
John, and William. Samuel settled in the 
North Parish; John in Exeter, N.H.; and 
William in Boston, where he became a suc- 
cessful merchant. 


The Reverend Mr. Phillips was an excellent 
pastor and preacher with a good business 
head. He is sald to have had the Puritan 
habit of economy, carrying it so far as to 
blow out the candle when he knelt in prayer. 
Yet, his economical ways did not prevent 
him from giving his three sons a college 
education or caring for the poor in the 

. He contributed one-tenth of his 
entire income each year for charitable pur- 
poses, and, in his will, he directed that 100 
pounds be used as an abiding fund for the 
relief of the needy in the parish, and 100 
pounds for propagating Christian knowledge 
among the Indians of North America, 

It is thought, however, that the Reverend 
Samuel left a still richer legacy to his parish 
and the world in the lives of his children. 
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When one looks back over the intervening 
years and considers all that has been and is 
still being done for the good of the world 
through the generosity of this man’s chil- 
dren and his children’s children, the truth 
of that statement is quite evident. Well 
educated themselves, they Opened the way 
for the children of others to be educated. 

We of the North Parish, now North 
Andover, are particularly interested in Sam- 
uel Phillips, Jr., the first son of the Reverend 
Samuel Phillips, who became known as the 
Honorable Samuel Philips, following service 
in the legislature. Born in 1715, a graduate 
of Harvard College in 1734, he married in 
1738, Elizabeth Barnard, granddaughter of 
the Reverend Thomas Barnard of the North 
Parish Church. The following year he was 
discharged from his father’s church to mem- 
bership in the North Parish Church, at 
which time he took up his residence here. 
The location of the house I do not know, 
but I am hoping that new research will be 
able to discover where it stood. I do know 
that in some early Phillips deeds, the house 
on Osgood Street, now occupied by Dr. 
Clark. is described as the “storehouse.” Did 
it once serve as a residence with store 
attached? If so, not for long, because in 
1752 the Phillips house on Osgood Street was 
occupied, following its completion in Decem- 
ber 1751. 

A successful merchant, a deacon of the 
North Parish Church, the Honorable Samuel 
Phillips was among the most distinguished 
men in the Revolutionary period. A repre- 
sentative to the general court and then a 
senator, he numbered among his friends 
some of the most famous statesmen of his 
day. 
Elizabeth, wife of the Honorable Samuel 
Phillips, died in 1789 and 1 year later, he 
passed away. In the ancient graveyard on 
Academy Road their graves are marked by a 
large single slab, on top of a brick enclosure, 
on which is inscribed: “This were 
friends to order in the family, church, and 
Commonwealth, examples of industry and 
economy, and patrons of learning and relig- 
ion." Nearby are the graves of six of their 
seven children, leaving only one to be reared 
in the manse, another Samuel, who later 
became known as Judge Phillips and, still 
later, as Lieutenant Governor Phillips. 

Born in the North Parish in 1752, Judge 
Phillips was fitted for college at Dummer 
Academy, Byfield, and in 1771 was graduated 
from Harvard, giving the salutatory oration 
in Latin, as his father did before him. 

While at Harvard he fell in love with 
Phoebe Foxcroft, of Cambridge, a most 
unusual and cultivated woman, several years 
his senior. Having overcome the objections 
of his parents because of the difference in 
their ages, Judge Phillips and Phoebe were 
eventually married in 1773, and began life 
together in the North Parish. 

Judge Phillips, a graduate of Harvard Col- 
lege, the son of a graduate of Harvard and 
the grandson of still another Harvard man, 
was deeply interested in the education of 
youth. An academy similar to the one he 
had attended in Byfield became his aim for 
Andover. He enlisted the interest of his 
father, of his Uncle John of Exeter, N.H., and 
of his Uncle William of Boston, and induced 
them to make the donations which were the 
foundation of Phillips Academy, Andover. 

When first considered, a location in the 
North Parish near his own and his father's 
residence was sought. The high ground, 
where the Kittredge mansion was later 
erected in 1784 and where the town training 
field was then located, was greatly desired. 
I am told that efforts, earnest and repeated, 
were made to obtain this site without suc- 
cess. Miss Bailey states that “the owner 
was unwilling to sell the land,” but she 
failed to name the owner. Who owned this 
land and refused to sell and why is a ques- 
tion still to be answered. 
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Falling to find a satisfactory site in the 
North Parish for the proposed academy, our 
North Parish Phillipses began to look else- 
where and during January 1777, made their 
first purchase of land on Andover Hill where 
the academy stands today. 

Thus the North Parish lost Phillips Acad- 
emy. My reaction to this loss is much the 
same as the reaction of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury who, in his broadcast to the 
British nation on December 13, 1937, follow- 
ing the abdication of Edward VIII cried, “The 
pity of it, oh, the pity of it.” 

When the academy was opened for in- 
struction April 30, 1778, Judge Phillips and 
his wife removed to the old George Abbot 
house in Andover to be near the school. The 
influence of Judge or Lieutenant Governor 
Phillips brought students from all parts of 
the country. Two nephews of General Wash- 
ington were among them. 

By 1782, the Phillipses moved into their 
new house, the finest structure in the town 
of Andover, which became known at once 
as the Mansion House. It was in this house 
in November 1789, that Mistress Phillips 
entertained President Washington when he 
was making a trip through New England. 

The accomplishments of this Samuel Phil- 
lips and his wife, Phoebe, are beyond the 
scope of a paper of this kind. The name of 
Phillips has been carried round the world 
by the sons of the academy. Thus, too, has 
the town become known. 

Lieutenant Governor Phillips died at the 
age of 50 in 1802 and was buried in the 
South Parish churchyard with his grand- 
father, the first minister of that church. 
Phoebe Foxcroft Phillips, his widow, sur- 
vived him by 10 years, and within that time, 
with the assistance of her son, John, founded 
the Andover Theological Seminary, carrying 
out the intention of her late husband. From 
this seminary have gone out great preachers, 
college presidents, professors, and humble 
workers in many pulpits. 

John Phillips, son of Lieutenant Governor 
and Phoebe Phillips, was born during the 
Revolutionary War, brought up in the Man- 
sion House on Andover Hill, and graduated 
from Harvard in 1795. At the request of his 
father he took up the study of law in 
Charlestown. It was in Charlestown that 
he met and married Lydia Gorham, daughter 
of Nathaniel Gorham. This couple took up 
residence in the homestead in the North 
Parish about 1799 when he was received as a 
member of the North Parish Church. 

To them were born many children, of 
whom the fifth child, Mary Ann, married 
William Gray Brooks, and became the mother 
of Phillips Brooks, beloved Episcopal Bishop 
of Massachusetts. 

If you have not done so, I recommend that 
you locate a copy of “Letters of Travel,” by 
Phillips Brooks, published in 1894. North 
Andover and the house are mentioned many 
times. It is & book well worth reading by 
those interested in North Andover and its 
people. From a letter to his favorite niece, 
Gertie, written while in London, June 12, 
1885, I quote: 

“Yesterday I went 20 miles into the coun- 
try and preached at an ordination of 40 
new ministers, The fields were bright with 
daisies, and I wondered how North Andover 
was looking. You must be just packing up 
to go there now. Even with all the beauty 
of England, it makes me quite homesick 
when I think about it.” 

And on page 232 is a letter written from 
Bombay on Sunday, December 24, 1882: 

„Dran Witam: In India at last, And 
vou do not know how queer and beautiful 
it is * * *. We had a jolly good breakfast 
at Watson's Hotel. While we were eating 
it, two gentlemen sent in their cards. One 
was Mr. George A. Kittredge who is head of 
the tramway system here. The other was 
Mr. Charles Lowell, who is a son of the 
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Reverend Dr. Lowell, who used to be at St. 
Mark's School. These two gentlemen in- 
sisted on taking charge of us during our stay 
in Bombay. Lowell is in the banking busi- 
ness here, We were immediately carried to 
his bungalow, and here I write to you.” 
My third and last personality was a tex- 
tile worker, a weaver, John Montgomery, 


who came to this country from Ireland in | 
1747. Born on the Isle of Wight in 1728, 


Montgomery learned the art of weaving in 
Edinburgh. Coming to America, he settled 
first in Londonderry, N.H, with other 
Scotch-Irish settlers. Becoming dissatisfied 
with conditions in Londonderry, he removed 
to the North Parish of Andover where he 
purchased land and erected a house at the 
Point, near the mouth of Cochichewick 
Brook on the side toward Haverhill. It was 
there he raised flax and plied his trade as a 
weaver. 

In February 1756, 22 of the deported 
Acadians, described so vividly by Longfellow 
in “Evangeline,” were brought to Andover. 
Others were added from time to time. The 
local inhabitants, direct descendants of the 
Puritans who came to America from Eng- 
land, that they might worship God as they 
Pleased, were unwilling to grant the same 
privilege to these unfortunate Acadians of 
the Roman Catholic faith. Occasionally, 
under cover of night, a Jesuit would arrive 
via the Merrimack and from miles around 
these exiles would gather at the Point. At 
midnight, mass was sung and then the 
priest vanished in his canoe and the wor- 
shippers scattered. To see that no harm 
came to the worshipers, John Montgomery 
did guard duty in order to warn them of 
any unfriendly approach. 

I have a habit of reading obituaries in 
the local papers. One of them was very 
rewarding in the case of John Montgomery. 
It was the obituary of James A. Montgomery, 
grandson of John, the weaver. At the time 
of his death in 1895, James A. Montgomery 
was living on the site where he was born in 
a house which had replaced the old house, 
his birthplace, where Mr. George Barker 
now resides on Osgood Street. 

It seems that James A. Montgomery was a 
member of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion through descent from his father, Alex- 
ander Montgomery, a Revolutionary soldier, 
as was John Montgomery, the grandfather, 
but the prize statement in the obituary was 
that John Montgomery during the Revolu- 
tion was awarded by Congress 40 pounds and 
a diamond ring for weaving the finest and 
best linen for the ruffies and cuffs of Gen- 
eral Washington's and other Army officers’ 
uniforms? 

Then and there a hunt began. Was there 
any truth in that newspaper story? If so, 
who had the ring? I knew it would not 
be possible to locate the 40 pounds. Did 
Congress ever make such awards? 

Finally I struck a clue. A descendant of 
Montgomery’s had become a member of the 
DAR, Lake St. Catherine Chapter, of Wells, 
Vt., through descent from him. When in 
Washington in February 1948, I was permit- 
ted to examine the application paper of this 
member, then deceased. Included in the 
paper was the story of the award by 
Congress. 


N. S D. AR. Museum record, accession No. 
2161, ring with crystal setting, presented 
by Emma Pratt Nelson, Lake St. Catherine 
Chapter, Wells, Vt. History: Owned by John 
Montgomery, great, great, grandfather of 
donor, a weaver of New Hampshire. He was 
born on the Isle of Wight and learned weav- 
ing in Edinburgh, Scotland. When 19 he 
bought his time for 20 guineas and came to 
America about 1747. During the Revolution, 
he received from Congress 40 pounds and this 
Ting as a premium for the fine linen wovon 
for General Washington and his officers. 
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Back in Washington in April, at the Mas- 
sachusetts DAR State dinner, I had as a 
dinner 
mont DAR. I began at once to talk shop. 
Imagine my joy when I-learned 
roommate was a member of 


well-steeped in the history of the town and 


the next day I met her. I did not faint but 
almost did. She told me that the ring with 
its history had been given by Mrs. Emma 
Pratt Nelson in 1929 to the DAR Museum 
and was on display there. 

I do not know how I sat through that 
luncheon. When it was over, it did not take 
me long to reach the DAR buildings and 
the museum, 


Upon being shown the ring, I asked to 


be allowed to take it to some reputable 
jeweler for his opinion as to what the stone 
Was really. Permission was granted, and I 
chose the firm of Galt, of which Norman 
Galt, first husband of Mrs. Woodrow Wilson. 
was a member. 

They suggested that I take it to the U.S. 
Assaying Office which I did. Both Galt and 
the Government Office pronounced it quartz, 
of no particular value, There was some 
question about the age of the setting also. 

Veni, vidi, vici. I came, I saw, I con- 
quered—with one exception. 

Did Congress ever make such an award? 
A long, hard search for one person alone. 

I told my story to our Congressman, Hon. 
Tuomas J. Lane. He took it up with the 
Library of Congress, where the question was 
handled by the Chief of the General Refer- 
ence and Bibliography Division. . 

Included in the vast amount of material 
collected by them was one fact that might 
possibly have been the foundation of this 
award story, somewhat changed. It was 
from the Journals of the Continental Con- 
gress, 1774-89, volume 4, page 242: The Com- 
mittee on Claims reported on May 30, 1776, 
that there is due “To sundries on certificates 
for rifes, shirts, etc. furnished to Captain 
Cluggage’s company, the sum of 30 pounds, 8 
shilling, 5 pence—$81.1, which ought to be 
paid to John Montgomery, Esq. and charged 
to said company.“ 4 

There the search ended. Did the settle- 
ment of a just claim for work well done 
come to mean an award of merit as the 
years passed and memories grew dim? If so, 
whence came the diamond ring so long treas- 
ured by descendants? I wonder, 


Philip Hornbein: A Freeman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 7, 1962 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Président, one 
of Colorado’s most distinguished citizens 
and one of the best friends I have ever 
had passed away several months ago in 
Denver, He was Philip Hornbein, Sr., a 
great lawyer and human being. 

I have known many men in my life- 
time, and many have been my warm and 
selfless friends, but Phil Hornbein was 
among the very closest and most inti- 
mate. 

He was a leader of the Colorado bar, 
but I think he impressed all who knew 
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him as primarily a humanitarian and 
philosopher. He was a scholar who 
never ceased his studies, even late in 
life—a classical lawyer with deep knowl- 
edge and grasp of history and philos- 
ophy. But dwelt in no ivory tower. 

All his life, Phil Hornbein was inter- 
ested primarily in people, in their in- 
dividual problems, in social and eco- 
nomic justice. 

He was not interested in amassing the 
material things of life. What did mat- 
ter to him was the contribution he could 
make to people, to society. 

Phil was a man of tremendous cour- 
age. He had great foresight and, as I 
have said, great dedication. His sense 
of humor was justly famous. Yet he did 
not sit back and simply observe. He was 
always ready to act as an advocate. He 
took on many a thankless task, many a 
case which brought him only abuse, 
simply because he believed it should be 
done and done well. For this reason he 
was the lawyer of people in trouble—be 
they prominent or, more often, humble. 

He sought nothing in public life for 
himself, although he was often offered 
high positions in Colorado and in the 
Federal Government. He was a leader, 
dedicated to economic and political de- 
mocracy, to fair play for all Healso was 
a devoted family man, an admirable 
father and example. 

Mr. President, the best tribute to Phil 
Hornbein which I have seen was written 
after his death by Gene Cervi, publisher 
of the widely circulated and respected 
Denver weekly newspaper, Cervi's 
Rocky Mountain Journal. Gene knew 
Phil Hornbein well. He is a man of 
independent and strong opinions, and we 
do not always agree, despite our per- 
sonal, mutual affection. His salute to 
Phil Hornbein, with minor exceptions, 
puts my thinking into words far better 
than I could do. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp the editorial from Cer- 
vis Rocky Mountain Journal titled, 
“Philip Hornbein: A Freeman.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed In the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PHILIP HORNBEIN: A FREEMAN 
(By Gene Cery?) 

One of the dramatic realities of Philip 
Hornbein’s life was that the local establish- 
ment, which he fought consistently with 
high moral purpose, never produced a man 
to equal him in the Aristotelian sense. Here 
Was the rare man among us who could call 
his soul his own. No combination of local 
powers corrupted him. They had nothing 
he wanted. He was a freeman in the 
ancient Greek meaning. Hornbein was the 
learned Jew in all of the magnificent dig- 
nity and discipline of that tradition. My 
own life was enormously enriched by some 
association with him. He respected the fact 
that I was a Catholic and alded me in an 
intellectual understanding of my own re- 
ligion. 

For the edification of the newcomers and 
the strangers, It should be explained that 
Philip Hornbein was a towering humani- 
tarian to thousands of Denverites. To their 
despairs he administered hope. He was 
“the attorney for the defense.” 

He died February 16 at his home, 1124 
Steele Street, in the house where he had 
lived nearly a half century. It’s ironic that 
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his passing attracted only modest notices in 
the Denver dailles, particularly in the Den- 
ver Post which, in the days before its present 
spiritual bankruptcy, drew heavily on his 
ability while not always heeding his 
counsel, 

Inactive in recent years—because of lin- 

injuries suffered in an automobile 
accident—in the terms he made for his own 
career, he remained, nonetheless, a giant 
alone, but not lonely, among his townsmen. 

Hornbein was honored and revered in this 
city by persons who never knew him and 
never saw him. That's because he was 
known for the fights he waged. One of the 
papers did report a conspicuous facet of his 
personality—his passion for the lost cause. 
He was the defender of nabob, wretch and 
derelict in many a headline-producing case 
during much of the 60 years that he prac- 
ticed law. To watch his courtroom per- 
formance was an experience and a part of 
education. 

He became an institution and a legend in 
his time, He embraced the neglected causes 
of labor, the underprivileged, the disen- 
franchised, the sick, and the lowly in their 
plights before the law. 

His ap ce in leisure or in battle 
didn't just attract attention—it commanded 
it. He carried himself down 16th Street to 
his Symes Building law offices and in and 


out of courtrooms like a shaggy question ~ 


mark. He had the presence of authority. 
Human traffic was stilled when Hornbein ap- 
peared in political convention, law trial, or 
any convocation of intellectual and philo- 
sophical interests. He was a man of many 
parts. Some said he should have been an 
actor—Shakespearean. Others said he 
should have been a rabbi. He was rabbini- 
cal. Had he been a priest, he would have 
been at least an archbishop. As it was, he 
was a lawyer's lawyer and he was in his 
glory when the going was tough. 

So what did he do in life on an active, 
daily basis that ran counter to the formula 
for a so-called successful career among the 
high and the mighty? 

He took law cases that were unpopular 
and hopeless. He defended the beaten and 
the rejected In bitter labor strikes. He 
fought management, He fought cruelty and 
Social injustice. He was in the danger area 
in the fight against the Ku Klux Klan, He 
fought that distortion of personal liberty— 
the prohibition amendment. He fought the 
demagogs, the charlatans, the chame- 
leons and the boodlers within his political 
party. He was a respected and influential 
Democratic leader, but never a power. He 
feared power concentrated in the hands of 
fools and knaves. And Colorado has been 
no stranger to the bad use of political power. 

He had the kind of faults and weaknesses 
most easily forgiven. He was gullible among 
simple persons who turned out later to be 
not so simple. He accepted people on their 
own terms until he discovered misrepre- 
sentations and then he reappraised accord- 
ingly. He was much too elevated in spiritual 
character to bear personal grudges. He 
simply pegged the fakers, the pirates, and 
the unfair and circumscribed their place in 
his life, He could still walk among them 
when the terms of his active life required 
such, but now he was forearmed. 

Today's biographers of the man are fore- 
closed by mercy and decency from going 
intimately into the highlights of his career. 
That’s because the details touch the inno- 
cent, of whom there are many in Denver. 

Denver was a better place to live because 
of Phil Hornbein. Here, indeed, was a man 
whose spirit lives on in the rollicking stories 
about him that will be told for years by 
those who knew and appreciated his basi- 
cally cheerful and fraternal disposition, May 
his soul rest in peace, 
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No Need for Kennedy Medical Care 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, two 
editorials have been brought to my at- 
tention, one from the May 23, 1962, issue 
of the Christian Science Monitor and 
one from the May 26, 1962, issue of the 
Indianapolis News, which draw atten- 
tion to some facts that refute the propa- 
ganda disseminated by the Kennedy ad- 
ministration in support of the proposal 
to establish a program of medical care 
for the aged tied to social security. 

I believe all Members of Congress will 
profit from reading these editorials and 
under unanimous consent I insert them 
in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

From the Christian Science Monitor, 
May 23, 1962] 
Tue AMA Versus Mr. KENNEDY 


It is said that the American people sym- 
pathize with the underdog. The issue of 
hospital care for the aged should not be de- 
cided on the basis of political sympathies, 
but on the basis of intelligent sympathy 
for the elderly people who need financial 
help with their hospital bills. 

The American Medical Association has 
tried to place before Americans an analysis 
of this question from the point of view of 
the men whose professional responsibility it 
is to minister to health needs at all ages. 
Their organization is thought of as having 
great resources. Yet these are puny com- 
pared with the public and private funds and 
the communications facilities available to 
the Government officials who have commit- 
ted themselves to passage of the King-Ander- 
son bill. 

This was illustrated Monday night when 
Dr. Edward R. Annis spoke for the AMA from 
Madison Square Garden in New York City. 
He spoke to a hall of empty seats which the 
night before had been filled by the National 
Council of Senior Citizens with organiza- 
tional and publicity aid from a wing of the 
White House itself. His talk was carried on 
one nationwide network at a high cost for 
paid time whereas the speech of President 
Kennedy the night before had been carried 
on three networks as a public service. 

The way the advantages are stacked, Amer- 
loans will have to listen closely if they are 
to get both sides of this debate. But it will 
be worth their while to do so. For cogent 
points are being made by such speakers as 
Dr. Annis and Dr. Leonard W. Larson, AMA 
president. 

The Kennedy administration has no mo- 
nopoly of concern for the aged. What it is 
trying to sell is only one method of meeting 
an important need—a need which is already 
being met in generous and increasing meas- 
ure by voluntary rather than compulsory 
methods, by pinpoint service rather than 
wasteful blanket coverage. 

The AMA does not ask sympathy but it 
does deserve attention when it warns Ameri- 
cans against taking a long first step down 
the road to socialized medicine. 


[From the Indianapolis (Ind.) News, May 16. 
1962] 


WHAT'S THE NEED? 
The struggle to enact a new medical-care- 


for-the-aged program has all the earmarks , 
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of an election-year bid for votes. It oc- 
curs, as do many other such schemes, when 
the need for the service it would provide is 
diminishing, rather than increasing. 

It was not too long ago that health in- 
surance for the elderly was in scarce supply. 
In 1953, only 26 percent of the aged had 
private hospital insurance. Today that fig- 
ure is more than doubled; by 1965, it will 
reach 70 percent of the aged population. 

Thus the problem which the medicare bill 
is supposed to assuage is being handled by 
private means—and more efficiently than the 
Government could handle it. 

The 70-percent figure for 1965, inciden- 
tally, is the same percentage of coverage 
which the Federal planners say they can 
provide with their social security proposal. 

As for long-range need, it Is almost non- 
existent. As of December 31 of last year, 
75 percent of the civillan population was 
covered by private health insurance. This 
figure will reach 80 percent by the end of 
1965, and 90 percent by 1970. 

While future need is not pressing, neither 
is present need accurately reflected in the 
private insurance statistics. A number of 
the aged, after all, prefer to pay medical bills 
out of current liquidity, rather than carry- 
ing administrative costs on insurance. 
Many are able to pay their bills who are 
not counted in the private-insurance figures 
quoted above. 

Indeed, a 1957 survey by the National 
Opinion Research Center found only 9.6 per- 
cent of those interviewed unable to pay a 
medical bill of $500. An extensive study by 
James Wiggins and Helmut Schoeck reveals, 
similarly, that 92 percent of the aged say 
they need no medical ald and don't want 
any. 

As Representative THomas Curtis of Mis- 
souri observed in a 1960 speech: “No age 
group is likely to have as favorable a liquid 
asset position as the aged, 74 percent of 
whom now own liquid assets of one form 
or another * * *. According to the OASI, 
almost three of every four beneficiary cou- 
ples own their own home, most of them free 
of mortgage. And the median equity in 
nonfarm homes for the homeowner is $8,360. 
Only 4 percent of the aged live in the 
homes of relatives.” 

It becomes apparent from these fi 
that, in 8 years time, there will be virtually 
complete coverage of the American popula- 
tion by private health insurance. It also 
appears that, at present, something less than 
10 percent of the population is unable to 
meet medical expenses, Present need is 
small, and as we proceed into the future it 
will shrink to the disappearing point. 

In these circumstances, a sensible program 
by those who really belleve Government ac- 
tion is needed would seem to be one which 
is (1) temporary—to take care of need as 
long as it lasts; (2) yoluntary—so that only 
those who need assistance will participate; 
and (3) selective—to reach that segment of 
the population now unable to meet its medi- 
cal expenses. 

But what, instead, do we find? The plan- 
ners pushing the King-Anderson bill insist 
upon a program which is (1) permanent— 
to extend indefinitely into the future, re- 
gerdless of need; (2) compulsory—so that no 
one in covered categories will have any 
choice as to whether he is included or 
not; and (3) nonselective—indiscriminately 
blanketing in the 90 percent who say they 
don't need aid with the 10 percent who say 
they do. 

On top of this, the program actually will 
fail to extend aid to those who really need 
it most—people on public assistance rolls, 
who are not covered by social security. 

This is truly, as Representative Curtis 
has observed, “like a salvo of grapeshot fired 
at a smoke-shrouded target.“ The King- 
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Anderson bill will do practically nothing to 
help those who need aid; but it will blanket 
into an expensive program millions who do 
not need it. Why? 

The answer is simple: In the election year 
1962 the plan will buy votes, and as social 
security tax rates go up in years to come, 
it will bring in additional revenues from 
many poor people who could not otherwise 
be so heavily taxed. 


Tax Reduction: Empty Promise? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 7, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Na- 
tion for a long time has needed a com- 
prehensive revision of its tax system: 
to plug loophopes; to spur, not stunt, 
economic growth; to more fairly dis- 
tribute the tax burden to eliminate un- 
intended hardships, or benefit; and to 
generally improve our tax structure. 

For these reasons, I have presented 
such a proposal in bill S. 10, introduced 
January 5, 1961, to undertake a top-to- 
bottom tax reform, ; 

Now, we are hearing promises of tax 
cuts. Perhaps this year? Perhaps next 
year? By experience, we know the tax 
relief promises often “pop up” prior to 
elections, only to disappear after elec- 
tions. Why? For ostensibly economic, 
but more probably for political, reasons. 

The current flurry of promises, I sin- 
cerely hope, are not just preelection 
“carrots” to voters—political tricks, or 
empty gestures that could create a 
serious, tax-cut-expectation “flap” in 
the economy. ‘This action, I believe, 
could be a great disservice to the Ameri- 
can people. 

Yesterday, the Washington Daily 
News published an editorial on the tax 
situation. I ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tax REDUCTION: A PROMISE 

Treasury Secretary Dillon says flatly the 
Kennedy administration next January will 
propose a top-to-bottom cut in income taxes. 

This, he said, will be the central ele- 
ment in a general reform of the tax laws 
on which the Treasury has been working 
more than a year. 

Mr. Dillon's promise was delivered in a 
speech to Wall Street financial writers, ap- 
parently in an effort to offset the stock mar- 
ket slump—which he blamed on panic— 
and to Knock down the idea that the Ken- 
nedy administration is antibusiness. 

The Treasury Secretary made a special 
point of saying there had been no decisions 
on detalls. Until there are, of course, there 
is no way to Judge the possible impact. And 
the Congress which will pass on this proposal 
has not been elected, so there is no sense 
forecasting the chances of a tax cut of any 
nature. 

Mr, Dillon says the revénue to be lost from 
a tax reduction would be made up in whole 
or in part by broadening the tax base. 
A surer method would be reduction in Fed- 
eral spending. 
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Tax reform has been an urgent need in this 
country for years. Current tax laws are a 
hogwash of gimmicks, unfairness and con- 
fusion. A thorough, honest rewriting of the 
tax laws in itself would be a boon to busi- 
ness and a stimulant to confidence in gen- 
eral. If this administration can achieve 
that, it will have the cheers of everybody— 
except chiselers and tax deadbeats. 

Mr. Dillon's statement is particularly en- 
couraging at this time because it appears to 
have the approval of President Kennedy and 
thus repudiates proposals, in the Cabinet 
and in Congress, for a hurry-up tax reduc- 
tion designed somehow to send stock mar- 
ket prices back up. 

Such action would foreclose any chance for 
intelligent tax revision, We hope Secre- 
tary Dillon has said the final word concern- 
ing it, 


Army Reserve Must Be Built Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1962 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the Army 
Reserve has always held my strong in- 
terest. I have served in it for a number 
of years and know its ins and outs. But 
sadly, this vital part of our military 
system will be slashed both manwise and 
moneywise, unless the Congress takes 
very positive action. Mr. Speaker, the 
Reserve Officers Association is taking the 
lead in a fight to keep the Reserves up 
to strength. Col. John T. Carlton, 
ROA’s executive director, testified before 
the Hébert subcommittee of the House 
Armed Services Committee, and I think 
you will find his remarks on the Army 
Reserve, which follow, most pertinent: 

The Army Reserve has demonstrated its 
capability in responding quickly and efi- 
ciently in all the requirements that were 
placed upon it in the recent call-up. 

For example, the Army was able to send 
approximately 40,000 trained troops to 
Europe to bring the 7th Army and its combat 
support to full strength. This was due to 
the fact that the Army was able to call in 
already trained Army Reserve and National 
Guard units and individual replacements to 
augment its strength. 

Additionally, the Army was able to free 
three combat divisions from basic training 
duties to immediately embark upon im- 
proving their combat readiness, and place 
them in a position for early deployment to 
any place in the world should circumstances 
so demand. This was accomplished by the 
outstanding performance of the 100th Re- 
serve Division (Training) and the support- 
ing Reserve units assigned to it, in taking 
over basic training functions at Fort Chaffee, 
Ark. The 100th Division was able to report 
on its scheduled date with 97 percent of its 
assigned personnel. This is a remarkable 
record and demonstrates the ability, the de- 
sire, and the wholeheartedness with which 
that division and its supporting units re- 
sponded to the call. 

To meet the early requirements of any war 
which might be thrust upon us necessitates 
the early availability of trained Reserve and 
National Guard units and individual re- 
servists at a level of training sufficiently high 
to make it possible for the Army combat 
divisions to reach combat readiness after 
mobilization on a very limited time schedule. 

Much has been said about the call-up of 
individuals or “fillers” with a great deal of 
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service before calling in those with a lesser 
amount of service, the 6-month trainees, 
for example. It must be recognized that 
those having only 6 months training under 
the AFRA cannot in any way com- 
pare with those that have had 2 years or 
more of military service in meeting the re- 
quirements of particular skills. In this day 
and age, the Army requires more than just 
basic training. It must have skilled per- 
sonnel, Six-month trainees are not skilled 
personnel, We still must rely on a trained 
Reserve, and that cannot be accomplished 
by having only 6-month trainees. We must 
continue to emphasize and improve the 
training our our reservists to meet the in- 
creasing needs of modern warfare. The 6- 
month trainees are trained only in the 
“soft” skills. They are not specialists. 
Hence it was necessary for our Army com- 
manders to call in those with the required 
skills. However, the 6-month trainees are 
a good source for selection for further train- 
ing in the required “hard” skills. This call- 
up experience has pointed up the need for 
emphasis on increased training to get these 
skills, and, in fact, the need to increase our 
paid drill strength to correct this particular 
deficiency. 

Out of over 748,000 military personnel in 
the Ready Reserve mobilization replace- 
ment pool, only 39,000 were called to meet 
the specialized skills in rounding out the 
units that were called to active duty, Of 
some 60,000 6-month trainees in the pool 
only 12,000 were utilized in meeting the 
necessary demands in the soft skills. This, 
in itself, is a remarkable performance, and 
this should be kept in mind when you con- 
sider the complaints of the vocal minority, 
and the efforts of some to use that as a basis 
for claiming noneffectiveness of the Re- 
serves, 

The composition and size of the Reserve 
Forces is clearly the responsibility of the 
Congress, as a collateral obligation under the 
Constitution to “raise armies, maintain the 
Navy and regulate the land and sea forces.” 
It is apparent that the Congress must have 
the advice of the Army, whose experienced 
leadership must recommend in detail the 
requirements of its own mobilization plans 
in support of joint plans and in support of 
the Army's worldwide commitments by 
higher echelons. These requirements should 
not be altered by arbitrary reduction. The 
composition and size of these forces must 
be of a type that gives the needed flexibility 
in meeting the demands of cold, limited, or 
general war. To meet these demands, a broad 
mobilization base is indicated. With the 
current broad base furnished by the 16 Reg- 
ular Army divisions and the 37 Reserve and 
National Guard divisional structures and 
supporting forces, our country can meet any 
condition of cold, limited, or general war. 
Any drastic reduction and reorganization 
now contemplated in certain quarters with 
only 6 Reserve divisions to back up our 16 
Regular Army divisions is unthinkable. Just 
how unready do some people think we should 
get. 55 

Additionally, reorganization of the cur- 
rent Reserve structure must await the re- 

tion of the Active Army along the 
lines of the ROAD concept under which the 
two new divisions of the Regular Army are 
now being organized, and under which sub- 
sequently all divisions of the Active Army 
will be organized. The reorganization of 
the Reserve structure must be so timed as 
to fit into the overall structure of the Army, 
Active and Reserve, in order to avoid pre- 
mature deactivation and activation of. Re- 
serve units and the consequent turmoil 
created thereby in the lives of our reservists. 
Some sense of stability must be injected 
into the reorganization pattern. Our citi- 
zen soldiers should not be subjected to the 
instability which has characterized the Re- 
serve structure in the past by the frequency 
of such reorganizations. We wholeheartedly 
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support the reorganization of the whole 
Army structure in line with the ROAD con- 
cept—we only ask that it be done on a time- 
ly and well-planned basis. 

In the cold war situation, the Army must 
plan for the long pull and be in a position 
to demonstrate at any time our capability 
to quickly respond with our Active Forces 
adequate backed up in a timely fashion by 
our Reserve components. Increased readi- 
ness of selected Reserve units is obviously 
necessary to do this. 

For limited war, we must be in a position 
to immediately replace Active Army Forces 
that are withdrawn from the continental 
United States with Reserve Forces already 
in a high state of readiness. 

Additionally, the Reserve Forces must also 
be in a position to quickly round out the 
supporting forces so badly needed to support 
our major Regular Army combat units. The 
addition of another division in itself is not 
sufficient. It must have its share of sup- 
porting forces. Just like the aircraft carrier, 
it is never deployed by itself. It must be 
deployed with its supporting forces of de- 
stroyers, auxiliaries, fleet supply ships, etc. 
Likewise, the Army's major combat units, 
the divisions if you will, must have in being 
supporting forces, both combat type and 
logistic type to support its divisions in 
sustained land operations. This point is so 
obvious that I will not belabor it. 

General war—nuclear exchange will not 
end the war, although we do have some who 
believe it will all be over in a short time— 
a defeatist attitude, I can assure you. In a 
future war, our homeland may also be a 
battlefield. Damaged though we may be, we 
must carry on, and having a Reserve that 
provides a broad base such as our Reserve 
Forces, distributed throughout every city and 
State of the Union, we will have forces to 
carry on our fight for survival, both on the 
homefront and overseas. This is where the 
strength of our Reserves comes in, in their 
impact on our communities, their influence 
on educating our people to their responsi- 
bilities in the defense of this Nation as well 
as furnishing the sustaining power to our 
fighting forces. Here again, having in being 
trained Reserve Forces will snve us critical 
time that is required in the long drawn-out 
process of training new individuals—at a 
time when we cannot afford this delay. 

The Army's plan for the realinement of 
the Reserve component structure presented 
by Secretary of the Army, Mr. Stahr, last 
summer clearly outlines the Army's desire 
in this matter. A copy of this proposal is 
being separately furnished should you de- 
sire to incorporate it in the record of this 
hearing. It would realine the Reserve struc- 
ture to conform to the new Army division 
organization (ROAD), close the time gap 
in the deployment readiness of Reserve 
units, and make the Reserve structure more 
responsive to strategic plans. Notably in 
the plan is an inclusion of an annual train- 
ing program for approximately 100,000 men 
in the Ready Reserve reinforcement pool for 
active duty training with the Reserve and 
National Guard units to which they would 
be assigned as fillers. This is of paramount 
importance. Had this program been in ef- 
fect prior to the current call-up, many of 
the complaints from “fillers” would have 
been obviated. The plan to improve the 
deployment readiness of the Reserve com- 
ponents is not intended as a substitute for 
a large Active Army. 

To assure the adequacy of the training of 
our units and individuals, we must have 
equipment, and in this respect, the Re- 
serves have been sadly lacking. In past 
years, the funds for the procurement of 
equipment have not been adequate to meet 
the needs of the Active Army and the Re- 
serves. Consumption, wearout, and obso- 
lescence of weapons, ammunition, and 
equipment have been faster than the actual 
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replacement afforded by the annual appro- 
priations. Not only is it necessary to in- 
crease the inventory, but that it be provided 
with the newest of equipment. Increased 
emphasis must be placed on this to permit 
adequate equipage of our Reserve Forces for 
training and to give them a minimum of 
equipment should they be called to active 
duty. 

With respect to Improved readiness and 
upgrading the qualifications of the Reserves, 
I would like to discuss several points. Any 
reduction in its current drill pay strength 
of 300,000 is unthinkable. The concept that 
the elimination of 58,000 individuals from 
the drilling Reserve would strengthen the 
Reserves and make them more effective is 
utterly fantastic. Now again we have the 
same annual attempt to cut back on this im- 
portant aspect of our readiness. Not only 18 
an attempt being made to cut paid drill 
strengths but also to reduce the number of 
drilis in units from 48 to 24, Increased 
readiness cannot be attained by such meas- 
ures. With the complex weapons systems of 
today we must get beyond the “pup tent, 
close order drill, and rifle practice” stage of 
basic training of past years. The increased 
premium is small and the return to our na- 
tional security is great. 

As I pointed out before, to preserve and 
increase the proficiency of owr specialists, 
officer and enlisted, additional increased em- 
phasis and support must be given to the Re- 
serve schooling system, and I speak specifi- 
cally about the USAR schools. 

The Army, in its effort to upgrade the 
qualifications of its Reserve officers, has made 
it mandatory that, effective the lst of Janu- 
ary 1962, officers to be selected for promo- 
tion must meet certain educational criteria 
to include completion of the courses required 
for their particular branch of service. 

The USAR school system is the one means 
to assist officers in their education to im- 
prove their military qualifications. It also 
provides an active means for those not in 
units to participate satisfactorily in the Re- 
serve program, and it certainly increases their 
professional standards, In this day and age, 
with the complex weapons systems, organi- 
zation, and command, it is essential] that our 
Reserve officers’ qualifications be upgraded 
and ‘that they be given the best educational 
opportunities possible. This can be done 
very economically through the USAR school 
system. Its expansion would provide oppor- 
tunities for many more offiecers to improve 
their educational qualifications. 

In summary, the size and structure of the 
Reserve Forces should be based on the re- 
quirements of the Army's emergency and 
mobilization plans and the President’s de- 
sire to Increase the readiness of the Re- 
serves. The structure should not be weak- 
ened by arbitrary cuts which are not predi- 
cated on such plans and needs. 

Paid drill spaces for support of the Army 
Reserve program should be gradually in- 
creased over the current 300,000 drill spaces 
concurrently with added support from the 
Active Army in order to improve readiness, 
support additional specialist training, and 
an increase in the all-important USAR 
school system. Additional, unit drills 
should be maintained at 48 drill periods 
annually. 

An annual training program for 100,000 
men in the Ready Reserve reinforcement 
pool to provide for 2 weeks of active duty 
training with the unit to which they will be 
assigned as “fillers” should be established. 

Adequate funds should be included for 
equipment in order to provide the maximum 
training support for the Reserve Forces and, 
coincident thereto, an enlarged technician 
program for the proper maintenance of this 
equipment. 

The General Staff Committees of the Army 
on Reserve and National Guard Policy should 
be fully utilized, as the law intends, 
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Finally, we urge that the Congress, in ap- 
propriating funds for the Reserve Forces, 
include mandatory language, so that the 
programs intended by the Congress may in 
facts be fully supported. 


Columbus Day Address by Samuel A. 
Culotta 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 7, 1962 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, from 
time to time we need to be reminded of 
what America is, what its beginnings 
were and who has been responsible for its 
development. 

While it is true that many nationali- 
ties have made significant contributions 
to the development of the United States, 
certainly sons and daughters of Italy 
have always acted as an important cata- 
lyst in the history of our Nation. 


In a recent specch a good friend of 
mine and an outstanding Baltimorean, 
Samuel A, Culotta, grand venerable of 
Maryland, Order of Sons of Italy in 
America and national deputy, addressed 
himself to the contributions of Christ- 
opher Columbus and his successors.. In 
a warm and glowing tribute, Mr. Culotta 
quoted the historian, Charles A. Russell, 
in saying: : 

From the southern shore of Europe pro- 
jects a peninsula of no great size, partially 
filed with mountains and with stretches 
of land no better than any other terrain, 
and yet out of that strip of land has 
emerged a great flaming dynamic force that 
has influenced the entire Western World and 
that world what it is, in its anatomy, in 
its essense—and function, purely Italian. 


I ask unanimous consent to have this 
speech printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPEECH BY SAMUEL A. CULOTTA, DELAWARE 

COLUMBUS DAY BANQUET, FOURNIER HALL, 

WILMINGTON, OCTOBER 12, 1961 


Your excellency, Bishop Hyle, very rev- 
erend and reverend fathers, your Excellency, 
Governor Carvel, Senator and Mrs. Williams, 
Senator Boggs, Congressman McDowell, 
Consul of Italy Carlo and his lovely wife, 
Anna Maria, Mayor and Mrs. Bablarz, Chair- 
man Lapenta, My good friends of the order, 
Sons of Italy in America, Assistant Supreme 
Venerable Errigo and Grand Venerable De- 
Francesco, distinguished guests, ladies and 
gentlemen: This past Monday I had occa- 
sion to meet with Governor Tawes of Mary- 
land, and he requested that I extend his 
greetings to you and to his good friend Gov- 
ernor Carvel. 

It is indeed an honor, for me a Marylander, 
to speak in Delaware at a banquet to com- 


-memorate the discovery of a new world, and 


the planting of the Cross of Christianity on 
the soil of that new world by Christopher 
Columbus 469 years ago today. 

The courage, faith, and vision of this 
great son of Italy—opened up the sealanes 
for those who came after him, eventually 
to establish the United States and the other 
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nations of North and South America. And 
so today, throughout the Western Hemi- 
sphere, we pause awhile to pay tribute and 
honor to the great navigator from Genoa. 

It is. regrettable that Columbus Day has 
not yet become a national holiday, although 
many States, including Maryland and Dela- 
ware, as a matter of law, have declared this 
day a State holiday. However, because of 
the initiative of your Senator Bocas and 
Senator Wurms, it may well be that in the 
not too distant future Columbus Day shall 
attain its proper recognition as a national 
holiday. I should like to express my appre- 
ciation to them for introducing Senate bill 
2531 on September 12 in the Senate of the 
United States. I am happy to say that 
Senator BUTLER and Senator BEALL, of Mary- 
land, have agreed to join as cosponsors. 

I think that it is appropriate to preface my 
remarks my stating that I am not going to 
dwell on the historical contributions of our 
Italian ancestors or of our Americans of 
Italian descent, Their place in history is 
known to all and their influence in con- 
temporary thought speaks for itself. 

Rather, I would like to talk about us as 
citizens of this great Republic, and what we 
can do with the natural talents that we have 
inherited from our Italian ancestors, pri- 
marily from our parents and grandparents, 
to build a better and stronger America. 

It is amazing how much progress we sons 
of Italy have made in this country in the 
short span of approximately three genera- 
tions. Consider, if you will, that we came 
to a foreign land over 4,000 miles away where 
the inhabitants spoke a strange language 
and its customs were basically non-Latin. 
However, we did have some things in com- 
mon, our Christian faith, and a desire to 
build a better life for ourselves and our 
children. 

Better still we had a willingness to make 
n contribution to America in exchange for 
her hospitality. Our natural qualities of 
industry, virility, warmth, inventiveness, and 
integrity soon made their influence felt 
throughout our land. These qualities, nur- 
tured in a land of freedom and opportunity, 
brought forth a success and well-being im- 
possible at the time for the vast majority 
of our immigrants from the shores of south- 
ern Italy and Sicily. 

Upon arrival at the great ports of New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, and New Orleans, 
our parents and grandparents immediately 
went to work, and in their search for em- 
ployment quickly settled throughout the 
United States. Before long our waterfronts, 
railroads, textile factories, mines, farms, and 
markets were busy with their industry and 
strength. Soon they were able to start small 
businesses of barbering, shoe repairing, gro- 
cery stores, tailor shops, and many others. 
Those who were able, entered our schools 
and universities, and it wasn't long before 
we had American-trained lawyers, doctors, 
pharmacists, and teachers. Each generation 
struggling harder than the one before to 
educate their sons and daughters in order to 
gain more success for themselves and the re- 
spect of the people of our beloved country. 

And then as we approached the end of the 
thirties and entered the era of World War II. 
in which over a million of our sons and 
daughters participated, 20 winning the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor, many making the 
supreme sacrifice, we came into our own. No 
longer, except by the unusually bigoted and 
ignorant, were uncomplimentary labels heard 
in our communities. Instead, streets and 
squares were being named in honor of our 
war dead. Ships of the Navy proudly 
steamed with the names of our heroic sons. 
Then, too, there were the returning veterans, 
and others, filied with pride and a sense of 
confidence in their ability, who were to be- 
come mayors, Governors, Congressmen, 
judges, and a host of other positions. Those 
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with a talent for building soon developed 
from bricklayers, paperhangers, sewerage 
workers, hod carriers, pick and shovel men 
into giants of the construction and building 
trades. In music, in science, in engineer- 
ing, in management and labor, our sons and 
daughters, with their natural talents and an 
innate resourcefulness, accompanied with 
keen perception, were soon rising to leader- 
ship in their respective fields. 

While our progress has been substantial 
and noteworthy in Government, construc- 
tion, business, and the arts, we have not yet 
made our full contribution in other fields. 
For example, we need more religious voca- 
tions. Surely, the land that spawned the 
Roman Catholic faith and to this day is the 
center of Christianity, should have con- 
tributed more of its sons and daughters to 
the church in the United States. Take an- 
other example like manufacturing. With 
our inventiveness and industry, we should 
be able to expand our small plants and 
shops into much larger units and, thereby, 
contribute to the material production of our 
abundant economy. 

What about the professions—law, medi- 
cine and science? It seems to me much 
more progress can be made in these flelds. 

We need men like Columbus. Men who 
have the perserverance to set their sights 
high and who will prepare themselves in- 
tellectually for the objectives they wish to 
attain; more important, who will work and 
struggle to achieve their goals. 

Yes, there will be disappointments, and 
there will be those who will tend to dis- 
courage and ridicule our attempts to rise. 
There will be financial sacrifices, possibly ill- 
ness and family considerations. However, 
each obstacle surmounted will strengthen 
our will and our purpose. Think of what 
Columbus went through, almost 20 years of 
searching to find a sponsor, laughed at from 
court to court, storms, mutiny, and then 
God crowned his faith with the discovery of 
America and the realization of his dreams. 

However, glory is a fleeting thing and 
people are fickle. You may recall that on 
his third voyage he was returned to Spain 
in chains. But Columbus never lost faith. 
On Ascension Day, May 20, 1506, in a Francis- 
can monastery on his deathbed, wearing the 
habit of the third order of St. Francis, he 
repeated the words of the dying Christ, “Into 
Thy hands, O Lord, I commend my spirit.” 
Of course, a true man of faith in God— 
knows that the single most important pur- 
pose of life is to save his immortal soul. 
Columbus did not allow his ambitions for 
material accomplishment to divert him from 
this purpose. 

The talents that we have must be put to 
use. Do not hesitate to take the first step 
and then stay with it. Have confidence, 
there is nothing lacking in our Italian back- 
grounds and in the opportunities of Amer- 
ica that perseverance, patience, preparation 
and participation won't cure. 

Join in your community activities. Spread 
your light. Every new experience teaches us 
just a little bit more and thereby enables 
us to do better the next time. The rewards 
omara be riches but you will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that you are making 
your contribution to the material and 
spiritual growth of our Nation. Moreover, 
you and your families will be able to live in 
dignity and honor as you earn the respect 
of your neighbors through good example and 
accomplishments. 

Refuse to join with those who would cor- 
rupt your life or community. Hasten to 
condemn those whose ways are evil and 
bring disrepute upon our fine Italian herit- 
age. We want nothing to do with those ele- 
ments who claim pride in their Italian back- 
ground but who at the same time through 
their evil activities would dishonor us. Un- 
fortunately, we have been subjected to iden- 
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tification with the few criminal elements 
among us. The bigots and the uninformed 
of our Nation quickly use this pretext to 
smear the majority of Americans of Italian 
descent with the stigma of crime. However, 
we want them to know that crime is not 
peculiar to race, nationality or creed. And 
for every one that is criminally inclined 
there are thousands of us ready to do our 
duty as citizens to make our communities 
secure and law abiding. : 

Now let's go back to a more positive pos- 
ture. A people that produced more than 
half of the great benefactors of humanity, 
such as can be seen at the Albert Memorial 
in Kensington Garden, London, need not be 
unreasonably sensitive to the mouthings of 
bigots and the reporting of journalists for 
profit. 

It has beeri proven many times, if we work 
patiently, set good examples, and use our 
natural talents, that success and recogni- 
tion can be had. As I have indicated be- 
fore—there are many fields that await our 
interest and dedication. We can’t all be 
leaders but we can all make some contribu- 
tion. Parents can encourage their children 
and make sacrifices to gain for them a prop- 
er education. Students can review their 
aims and strengthen their purposes. All of 
us can participate in community activity by 
giving up the fireside and television and 
contribute our time and energy for the bene- 
fit of projects and programs that better our 
neighborhoods, our churches, our govern- 
ment, our schools, and our homes. 

The best of us should govern our actions 
and set the pace for progress in all of our 
endeavors. Patriotism and loyalty should be 
our constant attitude toward our country 
and its defense. In this way we shall be 
true to the values taught to us by our par- 
ents and make our maximum contribution 
toward strengthening our church, country, 
and family. 

In time all good things will come to pass. 
Look at the progress we have made in the 
short period of 70 years, since the first wave 
of immigrants arrived from Italy. 

Why I predict that in time Columbus Day 
will be a national holiday. The national 
origins system that says, in effect, that eight 
mediocre English ship captains are better 
than one Italian like Columbus, will be elim- 
inated from our immigration laws. Com- 
monsense should tell Congress that an im- 
migration policy based on individual merit 
and humanitarian causes, would be a more 
effective and fairer policy than one based 
on the accident of birth. 

Why, I even predict that we will see during 
the lifetime of many of those here when a 
cardinal of the church in America will be 
one of our sons. And some day men like 
La Guardia, Volpe, Pastore, Santangelo will 
be sitting in the President’s Cabinet and on 
the Supreme Court. 

In fact, if the language spoken here had 
been a Latin derivative, many of our sons 
would now be fully participating in every 
field of governmental and community ac- 
tivity. Look at South America, President 
Frondizi, of Argentina; President Alessandri, 
of Chile; and President Nardone, of Uruguay, 
are all first and second generation sons of 
Italy, and they take great pride in their an- 
cestral heritage. 

Columbus founded America, Americus Ves- 
pucci named her, a million sons and daugh- 
ters of Italy fought for America in World 
War II. and I predict, that some day, God 
willing, a great American of the same heri- 
tage will lead her as President of the United 
States, 

The American ideal—as the land of op- 
portunity and equality and freedom—makes 
all that I have said not only possible, but in 
my humble opinion, likely. However, let us 
not forget that there are others in our 
midst who are now suffering under the many 
handicaps that our people endured in the 
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early days of this century. The American 
way must be for all Americans. No one 
ought to be denied the rights of equality, 
freedom, and opportunity because of race, 
color, religion, or previous national origin. 

And let me assure everyone here that it 
is consistent with our loyalty and love of 
America to be devoted to the ancestral ties 
and culture of Italy. Every great contribu- 
tion made by sons of Italy in the past, 
which we cherish, does not belong to Italy 
alone but to the world. President Wil- 
son secognized this principle when he said 
before several thousand rewly naturalized 
citizens in Philadelphia on May 10, 1915, and 
I quote: 

“And while you bring all countries with 
you, you come with a purpose of leaving all 
other countries behind you, bringing what 
is best of their spirit but not looking over 
your shoulders and seeking to perpetuate 
what you left behind in them. I certainly 
would not be one to suggest that a man 
cease to love the home of his birth and the 
country of his origin. These things are very 
sacred and ought not to be put out of our 
hearts but it is one thing to love the place 
where you were born and another thing to 
dedicate yourself to the place to which you 


Pwe love the spirit and cultural ties that 
we inherited from Italy because of birth or 
parentage. However, our patriotism and 
dedication can only be for America. We 
have no national group among us to which 
we belong, unless it is rooted in the con- 
stitutional privileges and responsibilities 
of every citizen of the United States, 

And so tonight we take particular pride 
in the spirit and accomplishment of Chris- 
topher Columbus, a son of Italy. As citl- 
zens of the United States, we recognize and 
honor the founder of our continent, as sons 
of Italy we take pride in his Italian blood 
and spirit which many of us share. The 
same spirit and values that caused Charles 
E. Russell, the historian, to say: “From the 
southern shore of Europe projects a penin- 
sula of no great size, partially filled with 
mountains and with stretches of land no bet- 
ter than any other terrain, and yet out of 
that strip of land has emerged a great flam- 
ing dynamic force that has influenced the 
entire Western World and made that world 
what it is, in its anatomy, in its essence— 
and function, purely Italian.” 


“Victory”—A Bad Word? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, ap- 
parently the Kennedy administration 
doubts our ability to achieve total vic- 
tory over communism. The goal of the 
administration seems to be some sort of 
accommodation which would make co- 
existence feasible. 

In a letter recently sent to the Senate 
Armed Services Subcommittee investi- 
gating muzzling of military personnel, 
Under Secretary of State George Ball ad- 
vised that the administration objects 
to military personnel using the term 
“victory” in speeches concerning the 
Communist threat to our way of life be- 
cause it implies an unwillingness to work 
for an “accommodation.” Such advice 
manifests a dangerous and shocking 
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lack of understanding of the nature of 
communism. The fact is freedom and 
communism cannot coexist, as commu- 
nism intends only one thing: to destroy 
every vestige of freedom. 

I believe Mr. Ball’s letter and an edi- 
torial concerning it which appeared in 
the May 29, 1962, issue of the Washing- 
ton Evening Star should be printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

(This is the next of Under Secretary of 
State George Ball's March 29 letter to Chalr- 
man STENNIS of the Senate Armed Services 
Subcommittee, investigating muzzling 
charges transmitting the State Department's 
explanation of why certain statements in 
speeches of military leaders were censored.) 

In accordance with your letters of March 
6 and 7, 1962, and with the under- 
standing reached during my testimony be- 
fore the Preparedness Subcommittee, I am 
enclosing our explanations for deletions or 
changes in certain speeches of Defense De- 
partment personnel. 

These speeches group themselves within 
five chronological periods, as follows: 

1. The time of the U-2 incident and the 
abortive Paris summit conference of May, 
1960. 

2. The inauguration of President Kennedy 
and the first weeks of the search by the 
new administration for means of establish- 
ing communications with the Soviets. 

3. The events of April 1961, including 
Gagarin's space flight, the attempted land- 
ing in Cuba and the beginning of the Geneva 
Conference of Laos. 

4. The Vienna summit meeting with Pres- 
ident Kennedy and Premier Khrushchev in 
June of 1961. 

5. The events surrounding the beginning 
of the Berlin crisis in June and July of 
1961. 

RELATIONS SENSITIVE 


You will note that each of these periods 
was one in which relations between the 
United States and the Communist bloc were 
in a particularly sensitive and critical state. 
In order that the committee may be fully 
aware of the detailed political context in 
which the changes were made, we have ar- 
Tanged the explanations in a loose-léaf book 
according to these periods, preceded in each 
instance by a chronological summary of the 
relative events. I believe this form of pre- 
sentation gives added force to the considera- 
tions of time, place, and circumstances which 
I set forth in my testimony before your 
committee. (Nineteen speeches, nearly all 
of them delivered early in 1960, do not fit 
into any of these periods and have therefore 
been grouped separately.) 

The explanations herewith furnished to 
the committee have been prepared by spe- 
cially assigned officers working under my 
personal direction. They have drawn upon 
contemporaneous note made by the review- 
ers and consultation with appropriate officers 
in the Public Affairs Bureau and in the re- 
gional and functional bureaus of the Depart- 
ment. > 

BACKS CENSORS 


You will recall that in my testimony I said 
that, by and large, we are satisfied that the 
Department has performed its duties in con- 
nection wtih the review of speeches in a 
creditable and responsible manner. I would 
like to say that in assembling the explana- 
tions at the request of your committee, I have 
become more than ever confident that this 
statement is correct. There have, of course, 
been a few instances in which the reviewers 
may have been arbitrary or have exercised 
poor judgment. Where there seemed to be 
no reasonable explanation for any particular 
deletions or changes, we have had no hesita- 
tion in simply stating, “No explanation.” 

Let me again assure you that either I or 
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another policy officer of the Department will 
be pleased to answer in person any questions 
wihch you or other members of the commit- 
tee may have with respect to these explana- 
tions. 


[From the Washngton (D.C.) Evening Star, 
May 29, 1962] 
“Vicrory”: A Bap Worp? 


The State Department seems to us to have 
gotten itself quite awkwardly tangled up in 
semantics. It has done so by having its 
censors delete “victory” from a number of 
speeches by high military officers and by re- 
placing that word with the phrase “defeat 
of Communist aggression.” 

As explained in a special report submitted 
by Undersecretary George Ball to the Senate 
muzzling investigation, the reason for the 
deletion is that ‘victory’ has a militaristic 
and aggressive ring less suited than the sub- 
stituted phrase to describing our national 
objectives. It also implies an all-or-nothing 
approach leaving no room for accommoda- 
tion.” 

Well, this strikes us as a lot of nonsense. 
What would have happened, we wonder, if 
such censorship had prevailed in the days of 
John Paul Jones, for example, or David Glas- 
cow Farragut, Would Don't tread on me“ 
have been changed to read, “Please try to 
avoid stepping on my toes’? And as for 
“Damn the torpedoes. Full speed ahead” 
would that have become, “Watch out for 
those things, boys, and proceed with 
caution”? 

There is good reason, of course, for clear- 
ing important speeches through the State 
Department and most of the resulting modi- 
fication very probably is sound. Even so, to 
strike out “victory” has all the earmarks of 
being a nervous Nellie absurdity. This seems 
the more true because the word is so fre- 
quently used by our potential enemies (oops, 
sorry, we mean Mr. Khrushchev and his 
friends) to predict the ultimate triumph of 
communism everywhere in the world, includ- 
ing America, 


National Foundation: More Work To 
Be Done 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 7, 1962 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I am 
sure that all Senators are aware of the 
fine humanitarian work performed over 
the last 24 years by the National Founda- 
tion (formerly the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis). This private 
organization of citizens, founded by 
President Franklin Roosevelt and Basil 
O'Connor, was among the first and the 
largest of the many health organizations 
which today perform such valuable serv- 
ices and which are entirely dependent 
upon the contributions of generous peo- 
ple. 

Recently I have received from the pres- 
ident of this foundation a summary of 
the work that has been done in the State 
of Colorado since 1938. I note that 85 
percent of all the net funds ever contrib- 
uted to the March of Dimes in the State 
of Colorado was actually spent in the 
State on research, training, and on the 
care of patients stricken with the crip- 
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pling diseases of polio, arthritis, and 
birth defects. 

The research performed in Colorado 
and elsewhere has produced magnificent 
benefits for all mankind in the Salk and 
Sabin polio vaccine. 

Polio as a crippler has now been con- 
quered. The foundation believes, how- 
ever, that there is much additional work 
to be done. It has, within this week, 
broken ground for what promises to be 
one of the world’s foremost biological 
research institutes—to be named after 
atid directed by Dr. Jonas Salk. This in- 
stitute to be built in La Jolla, Calif., 
will bring together the world’s experts 
in biology and basic cellular research. 

This great work will be financed, as 
are all the foundation's activities, by 
contributions freely given. 

On June 14, here in Washington, a 
dinner of community and Government 
leaders will honor Dr. Salk. This will 
be but part of a countrywide effort 
to honor and assist Dr. Salk in building 
this new institute. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter and an article from 
the New York Times be included in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and letter were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, June 1, 1962] 
Facut rr CHOSEN FOR Sark BIOLOGY INSTI- 
TUTE; DEDICATION TODAY 
(By Walter Sullivan) 

tion plans and the initial faculty 
for what it is hoped will be one of the world's 
foremost biological research institutes were 
announced yesterday. 

It is to be called the Salk Institute for 
Biological Studies. It is the fruit of several 
years’ effort by Dr. Jonas E. Salk, discoverer 
of the vaccine widely used against pollomye- 
litis. Dr. Salk will be its director. 

Ground was broken 3 months ago on the 
institute's 27-acre site, overlooking the sea 
at La Jolla, Calif. Dedication ceremonies 
will be held there today, with the opening 
of the institute scheduled for July 1, 1963. 

The plans were described yesterday by 
Gerard Piel, president of the institution's 
board of trustees, Dr) Warren Weaver, chair- 
man of the board, and Dr. Salk. Six resident 
fellows have been recruited to serve as the 
nucleus of the new faculty. Three of them 
have worked recently at the Pasteur Insti- 
tute in Paris. 

Four scientists of international reputation 
have been chosen as nonresident fellows. In 
addition to Dr. Weaver they are Dr. Jacques 
* Monod, head of the department of cellu- 
lar biochemistry at the Pasteur Institute; 
Dr. Leo Szilard, professor of Biophysics at 
the University of Chicago, and Dr. Francis 
H. C. Crick of the University of Cambridge, 
England. 

The nonresident fellows hold office for 6 
years, 

FOUNDATION TO HELP 

Eventually there are to be 20 resident 
fellows and a staff of 300 to 400. Construc- 
tion and outfitting is expected to cost $15 
million. Basil O'Connor, head of the Na- 
tional Foundation-March of Dimes, said that 
his organization would start sa campaign 
today to raise this money. 

The National Foundation has also pledged 
an annual donation of $1 million for oper- 
ating costs plus 81 million a year over the 
next 10 years to establish an endowment 
fund. The foundation supported Dr. Salk 
in his polio yaccine research. 
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Dr. Salk said that the fellows would be a 
self-perpetuating group. They will select ad- 
ditions to the faculty and the resident fel- 
lows will have life tenure. - to Dr. 
Salk, each fellow will in effect be his own in- 
stitute. He will be given funds and a portion 
of the laboratory area to subdivide as he sees 
fit. 

Although the past work of the fellows in- 
dicates what they will probably do, some of 
them noted yesterday that the pace in biol- 
ogy was too rapid to predict now what they 
would be doing a year hence. 

Dr. Renato Dulbecco, an Italian who is 
now professor of biology at the California 
Institute of Technology. 

In an editorial in the journal Science, 
marking the announcement, Dr. Weaver 
pointed to the great surge of progress in the 
physical sciences in the century from 1850 
to 1950. Now, he said, it is the turn of the 
biological sciences, 

Both he and Dr. Salk stressed the need for 
bringing the sciences and humanities to- 
gether again, after a century of increasing 
compartmentalization. Dr. Salk sald that a 
goal of the institute was to assemble men of 
different specialties from different lands. 

They will “address themselves,” he said, 
“to basic questions in biology which ulti- 
mately may have a bearing on problems of 
disease, on questions of health, and on the 
broader and more philosophical question of 
what man can become.” 

Dr. Weaver pointed to Dr. Jacob Bronow- 
ski, one of the resident fellows, as an in- 
credible” bridge between science and the 
humanities. Dr. Bronowski is an authority 
on mathematics and the English pocts, in 
particular William Blake. 

The other resident fellows are: 

Dr. Seymour Benzer, a New Yorker trained 
in physics who has recently worked at the 
Pasteur Institute with Dr. Monod. 

Dr. Melvin Cohn, who likewise has worked 
with Dr. Monod and is professor of blo- 
chemistry at Stanford University, 

Dr, Edwin Lennox of New York University, 
who also has been at the Pasteur Institute. 

Dr. Salk, who is included among the resi- 
dent follows, is now professor of experimen- 
tal medicine at the University of Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Piel is publisher of Scientific American. 
Dr. Weaver is vice president of the Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation. 

The institute will be flanked on two sides 
by a new campus of the University of Cali- 
fornia. The Scripps Institution of Oceanog- 
raphy, affiliated with the university, is also 
close by. Z 

There are to be three groups of buildings. 
The most monumental, designed for confer- 
ences, will overlook the ocean, Some 600 feet 
inland will be a complex of laboratories and, 
beyond a ravine, will be the residential area. 

New Tonk, N. T. 
- June 4, 1962. 
The Honorable JOHN A. CARROLL, 
The U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Senator CARROLL: The purpose of 
this letter is to acquaint you with what the 
National Foundation (formerly the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis) has ac- 
complished in the State of Colorado since it 
was organized in 1938. 

During that 24-year period, National 
Foundation chapters in your State have 
financed medical care for some 4,200 polio 
patients, 38 of whom were treated at the 
Georgia Warm Springs Foundation. All this 
was done at a total cost of $4,716,560, which 
represents 74 percent of all the net funds 
ever contributed to the March of Dimes by 
the citizens of your State. 

In addition, the National Foundation has 
made, under its scientific research program 
which is administered from national head- 
quarters, research grants to the University 
of Colorado totaling $629,636. 
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Under its professional education program, 
the National Foundation has, during the past 
24 years, financed the largest education pro- 
gram for the improvement of teaching fa- 
cilities and the training of medical and 
health experts ever attempted by any volun- 
tary agency. Grants totaling $101,463 have 
been made for this purpose to educational 
institutions in the State of Colorado, In ad- 
dition, National Foundation fellowships and 
scholarships have aided numerous young 
citizens of your State who, except for this 
assistance, might never have been able to 
pursue careers in the health professions be- 
cause of lack of funds. 

In summary, since 1938 there was raised 
by the March of Dimes in your State a net 
total of $6,381,713. 


Left in your State for patient 
TTT 
Sent into your State from na- 
tional headquarters ot the Na- 
tional Foundation, for patient 


$2, 980, 747 


DT EE ECS ER te see 1, 735, 813 
Grants in your State for medical 

scientific research............. 629, 636 
Grants in your State for profes- 

sional education 101, 463 
Total amount for use in 

your State 5, 447, 659 


As you can see from these figures (which 
are compiled from the audited reports of 
chapters and national headquarters), 85 per- 
cent of all the net funds ever contributed to 
the March of Dimes in the State of Colorado 
has been spent right there on relief from 
crippling diseases, research to determine 
and eliminate the causes of these diseases, 
and the training of skilled hands and minds 
to perform both these enormous tasks. 

Guiding the National Foundation during 
the almost quarter century of its existence 
has been a board of trustee made up of some 
of the most distinguished men of this coun- 
try. Lending their enormous prestige as 
well as their forthright and intrepid leader- 
ship in behalf of the American people in this 
capacity have been such outstanding indi- 
viduals as Benjamin Fairless, Marshall Field, 
Edsel Ford, Henry Ford II, James Forrestal, 
Dr. George Gallup, Walter Gifford, William 
Green, Averell Harriman, Philip Murray, Gen. 
David Sarnoff, Edward Stettinius, Juan 
Trippe, Thomas Watson, Robert Woodruff, 
and many others, 

One of the great strengths of the National 
Foundation over these 24 years—and perhaps 
the greatest contributing factor to its pre- 
eminence in the field of medical scientific 
research—has been the high caliber of medi- 
cal doctors and scientists who have served as 
its advisers for the awarding of grants. 
Serving on these advisory committees, with- 
out pay, have been such pragmatic, yet 
pioneering and adventuresome scientific and 
medical leaders as Dr. Edward L. Tatum, Dr. 
LeRoy E. Burney, Dr. Thomas M. Rivers, Dr. 
Morris Fishbein, Dr. Thomas B. Turner, Dr. 
Howard A. Rusk, Dr. Frank L. Horsfall, Jr. 
Dr. Louls B. Flexner, Dr. Joseph E. Smadel, 
Dr. Norman H. Topping, and—from the State 
of Colorado—Dr. Ward Darley, Dr. Franklin 
G. Ebaugh, and Dr. Robert G. Packard. 

Undoubtedly the best known contribution 
of the National Foundation through its 
broad program in basic scientific research 
has been the production of both the Salk 
killed-virus polio vaccine and the Sabin live- 
virus polio vaccine. Now that the incidence 
of this once-drend disease has been so dras- 
tically reduced, the National Foundation has 
moved forward into new areas of public 
health needs. We are presently directing our 
skilled attention toward solving the mysteries 
of two other important cripplers, arthritis 
and birth defects. 

The decision to expand our original pro- 
gram was arrived at only after careful con- 
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sideration. Deliberations began as early as 
1952 when results from the laboratory of 
Dr. Jonas E. Salk at the University of Pitts- 
burgh suggested that a successful vaccine 
against paralytic polio might be achieved, 
Shortly thereafter, two major nationwide 
studies of the National Foundation were 
initiated, one by the American Institute of 
Public Opinion at Princeton, N.J., and the 
other by the Bureau of Applied Social Re- 
search at Columbia University, to determine 
how the general public regarded the job done 
by the National Foundation, 

When these two totally objective studies 
were completed, they were in essential agree- 
ment on three major points: 

First, the National Foundation was un- 
questionably the strongest voluntary health 
organization in the country. 

Second, the National Foundation could 
probably continue in the fleld of polio for 
many more years and receive sufficient sup- 
port for its programs. 

Third, the National Foundation could suc- 
cessfully undertake either a small or large 
expansion of its activities into other health 
programs. 

During the time these studies were being 
conducted, people from every walk of life, 
including many doctors and public health 
authorities, urged us to undertake various 
new programs. So, during the autumn of 
1954, general discussions were begun regard- 
ing health problems in the United States. 
These discussions led to one of the most 
comprehensive studies of American health 
ever made. Specialists in every field were 
consulted. We measured every health prob- 
lem against its importance to the public and 
the yardstick of the National Foundation’s 
ability to cope with it and contribute to- 
ward its eventual solution. 

Two great health needs presented them- 
selves as the logical first undertakings of our 

expanded program. They were arthritis and 
birth defects. We were surprised to learn at 
that time—as, perhaps, you are surprised to 
learn at this moment—that more than 11 
million Americans suffer from arthritis in its 
various forms and that 250,000 infants with 
significant birth defects are born in this 
country every year. Little was known about 
their cause or cure, and not nearly enough 
was being done in the way of treatment. 

Here, then, were certainly two areas in 
which health needs were not being ade- 
quately met, Thus, in 1958, the decision 
to enter these fields was made. Today Na- 
tional Foundation-financed research scien- 
tists, continuing the same kind of broad 
basic exploration which paved the way for 
the development of the polio vaccines, are 
already making strides which may prove to 
be keys to the solution of not only these 
but all kinds of disease problems. 

As we look to the future we expect to con- 
tinue, as we have in the past, to pioneer, to 
experiment, to do the kind of things that 
others are unwilling or unable to do. In so 
doing we may sometimes upset the estab- 
lished ways. We will continue to have out- 
standing successes and, because we are hu- 
man, occasional failures perhaps. But, after 
all, research is an adventure into the un- 
known, It is part of the nature of the ad- 
venture that no man can foretell where it 
will lead, nor even what route it will take. 
Stated objectives are helpful; they serve 
as targets for achievement. That is why we 
are concentrating on certain specific disease 
areas. But nature is no respecter of man’s 
objectives nor of the plans he makes for 
attaining them. 

In recent research man has moved closer 
to the core of the mystery of life, has probed 
more deeply, has moved faster and further 
than through all the centuries that lie be- 
hind him. And what we see now, and what 
we can imagine as unfolding before the eyes 
and under the hands of those who will fol- 
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low us, inspires us with awe and with pro- 
found hope. 

The National Foundation, with the com- 
plete support of the American people, has 
already proved its ability to achieve results. 
With the continued support of the public, 
especially that of leaders such as you, the 
future accomplishments of the National 
Foundation for the well-being of all man- 
kind can be unlimited. 

Sincerely yours, 
Bast. O'Connor, 
President. 


Dr. Evan A. Reiff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. OMAR BURLESON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1962 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Evan Allard Reiff, president of Hardin- 
Simmons University, died at Abilene, 
Tex., on March 11, 1962. His passing 
brought a great loss to the academic 
community, to the Baptist denomination 
in which he has long been a strong 
leader, and to all of us who have known 
him and have looked upon his life and 
his works. 

Dr. Reiff was born December 4, 1907, 
in Bartlesville, Okla. Shortly after the 
death of his father, when he was 10 years 
old, the family moved to Newport, Ark. 
In 1929 he was ordained a Baptist minis- 
ter at Newport, and during his life he 
was to serve as pastor in churches in 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Towa and Penn- 
sylvania. 

He attended college at Oklahoma 
Baptist University and the University 
of Iowa, receiving his Ph. D degree at the 
latter in 1937. He was associate pro- 
fessor of English and director of 
forensics at Oklahoma Baptist Univer- 
sity; head of the department of English 
at Ottawa University in Kansas; pro- 
fessor of English at Eastern Baptist 
Theological Seminary in Philadelphia 
and chairman of the College Division of 
the Seminary for 2 years. He was presi- 
dent of Sioux Falls College for 3 years 
prior to coming to Hardin-Simmons 
University as its president*in 1953, the 
position he occupied until his death. 

The period of his leadership was an 
outstanding one in the history of the 
university. Its academic program was 
greatly expanded and strengthened. 
The enrollment increased from 1,385 
students in 1953 to 1,726 students in the 
fall of 1961. The net worth of the uni- 
versity's physical plant rose to over $11 
million, almost double that of 1954. Its 
endowment had steady and substantial 
growth. They were good years for 
Hardin-Simmons, 

Dr. Reiff is survived by his wife and 
three children, Mrs. Nathan Newman, 
Fred Reiff, and John David Reiff, all of 
Abilene, and a grandson, Sidney New- 
man. 

A fitting tribute to this great and good 
man is an editorial in the Abilene Re- 
porter-News of March 11, 1962, which 
I submit herewith: 
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Rewr Sovucut HIGH ACADEMIC 
STANDARDS 


“I am dead tired,” Dr. Evan Allard Reiff 
said the night he told the press of his res- 
ignation from the Hardin-Simmons Univer- 
sity presidency. 

He planned nothing but rest, even for a 
year or two, and after that he would think 
about the future, the educator said. 

A week later he entered Hendrick Memorial 
Hospital a sick man ond he never recovered. 
He did not live to enjoy the rest and the 
time with his family for which he yearned. 

His death is, of course, a grievous loss to 
his family. But it is also to Hardin-Sim- 
mons, though he had resigned its presideficy 
because he no longer felt able to bear the 
responsibilities it imposed. 

His death seems all the more tragic because 
it came at a comparatively early age. There 
should have been, normally, many more 
years of useful service to the cause of edu- 
cation and the Baptist faith. 

Evan Allard Reiff was a scholar, Perhaps 
his foremost ambition for Hardin-Simmons 
University was to build it academically. He 
wanted the young people who went through 
its halls to be educated adults, in the full- 
est sense of the word, when they went away 
with its sheepskin. 

Dr. Reiff did not serve his presidency dur- 
ing an easy time. Hardin-Simmons faced 
the challenges common to all institutions of 
higher education in the midcentury era. 

Costs were rising, educational demands in- 
creased, more buildings were needed, it was 
a never-ending chore to find and hold pro- 
fessors of the top rank. 

Dr. Reiff lived constantly with these prob- 
lems and, for the most part, stayed on top 
of them. 

And through it all he kept the emphasis 
on the spiritual purposes for which Hardin- 
Simmons has existed for 70 years: to train 
young people for service as ministers and 
lay leaders in the Baptist church, and as 
Christian citizens In society. 

His family, the university faculty and stu- 
dents, Abilene, and the whole Hardin-Sim- 
mons constituency mourn his passing. 

All can take comfort in the knowledge 
that thousands of lives were influenced for 
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good through his leadership. 


J. E. Sturrock, “Mr. Water Conservation 
of Texas,” Wins Breidenthal Gold 
Medal for Public Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS s 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 7, 1962 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Judge J. E. Sturrock, of Austin, is some- 
times referred to in Texas as Mr. Water 
Conservation.” The title is richly de- 
served. 

Last month, I attended the 49th an- 
nual convention of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress, here in Wash- 
ington, where the distinguished Judge 
Sturrock was honored for his work in 
water conservation. 

As a nationa] director and national 
vice president of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, I wish to add my own 
congratulations to Judge Sturrock on his 
achievements for his State in the field of 
water conservation, and commend him 
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for his winning of the Willard J. Brei- 
denthal gold medal recognizing his pub- 
lic service. 

To indicate the esteem in which Judge 
Sturrock is held not only nationally, but 
by his fellow Texans, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
to the Recorp today the following edi- 
torial “Mr. Water Conservation Deserves 
National Honor,” from the Wednesday, 
May 23, 1962, edition of the Waco (Tex.) 
News-Tribune. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Waco (Tex.) News-Tribune, May 
23, 1962) 

“Mr. WATER CONSERVATION" 

TIONAL HONOR 

Thé honor given Judge J. E. Sturrock of 
Austin last week at the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress meeting in Washington 
was one he richly deserved. Judge Sturrock 
received the Willard J. Breidenthal Gold 
Medal for “unselfish devotion and high ac- 
complishment in public service with respect 
to water.” 

For the past 20 years, without doubt, 
Judge Sturrock has been the one Texan who 
never wavered and never let anybody else 
change the subject from water conservation 
efforts in this State. He is the executive 
director of Texas Water Conservation As- 
sociation, the organization that reaches 
across all the lines of local and special in- 
terests to seek a State water conservation 
policy, The great strides of progress made 
in Texas in this field in the last few years 
can be attributed to a huge cooperative 
effort, of course, but prodding it along in 
a variety of ways was J. E. Sturrock. 

A national gold medal is a nice thing to 
have and we are glad Judge Sturrock was 
sọ honored last week. His real reward, how- 
ever, is found in the growing number of 
water conservation projects and the en- 
lightened water policies now visible in the 
State he loves, 


Deserves Na- 


Small Businessmen Oppose Free Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1962 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, it is sig- 
nificant to note that many small busi- 
nessmen throughout the United States 
recognize the dangers involved in the 
ever-increasing importation of low cost 
foreign prodycts. 

Almost two-thirds of the Nation's in- 
dependent businessmen, voting through 
the National Federation of Independent 
Business, have expressed opposition to 
the granting of more tariff cutting pow- 
ers to the executive branch of Govern- 
ment. 

This is revealed in the organization's 
current column, “Washington and Small 
Business.” With the New Frontier free 
trade bill soon to come before the House, 
I commend the column to the attention 
of my colleagues. k 

The article follows: 

SMALL BUSINESSMEN OPPOSE FREE TRADE 

Almost three-fourths of the Nation’s inde- 
Pendent businessmen, voting through the 
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National Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness, have expressed opposition to Govern- 
ment help for firms injured by cheap im- 
ports if the proposed tariff slashing plan 
goes through Congress. 

And at the same time, almost two-thirds 
of them expressed opposition to the Con- 
gress turning over any more of its tariff 
setting powers to the executive branch of 
Government. 

And while the business community did 
not vote on this further aspect of the pro- 

legislation, it also provides Govern- 
ment funds to retrain workers in industries 
wiped out by cheap foreign competition. 

To many people this system seems too 
close to communism for comfort. In Com- 
munist nations, workers are told where they 
can work. This is compulsory labor. 

Yet, compulsion need not always be at the 
muzzle of a gun. If government action 
wiped out, for example, a loom operator's 
place of employment, and the worker is told 
instead, he will be trained as a welder, the 
worker will have little choice in the matter. 
While, unlike his Russian counterpart, he 
will not have a gun stuck in his face and 
told to become a welder, except for the 
greater politeness in his handling, the end 
result is the same. He will become a welder. 

The net result of the proposed legislation, 
of course, would be to turn over the power 
to control the economy and employment of 
the United States to the State Department. 

Many people seem to hold the feeling on 
the basis of the past 20 years of experi- 
ence that the State Department has not done 
an adequate job in running the State De- 
partment let alone attempting to run the 
Nation's private business. 

Actually, there is perhaps no way of tell- 
ing at this time what value, if any, the ex- 
port business is to the United States on a 
true so-called “free trade” basis. 

So much of the U.S. shipments abroad 
since the war were engendered by the $100 
billion thrown away in foreign giveaway 
schemes, that not one knows how much of 
the U.S. sales overseas have been real, honest, 
bona fide business. 

Perhaps If every cent of foreign giveaway 
spending was stopped for 4 or 5 years, it 
would then be possible to see just how much 
export business there exists for the United 
States when the customers have to pay full 
price in cash. 

As any businessman knows, it's usually 
quite simple to run up a thick sales ledger 
during a prolonged, money-losing distress 
sale 


But the only way to determine what nor- 
mal business can be developed is some recent 
experience on the basis of sales made at a 
profit. Lacking this experience any prog- 
nostications on what could be developed for 
legitimate US. export business is pure theory, 
with some of the theorists the same who 
a few months ago just knew Castro was no 
Communist, 


Costilla County: The Cradle of Colorado 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or P 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 7, 1962 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, the 
very first permanent settlement of Euro- 
peans in the State of Colorado was on 
the banks of the Rito Seco Creek in 
Costilla County in 1851. 

San Luis, Colorado's oldest continually 
inhabited town, the seat of Costilla 
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County, traces its roots to this pioneer 
settlement. 

Once Spanish, once Mexican, this 
county is now proudly American. Lo- 
cated to the west of the great and beauti- 
ful Sangre de Cristo Mountains, this 
county has preserved intact many of the 
traditions and customs of its pioneer 
heritage. 

In recent years, the county has experi- 
enced hard and difficult economic con- 
ditions. Many of the young people have 
moved elsewhere in their search for jobs. 
Migration rates have been high. 

I was most pleased this spring to be of 
some assistance to Costilla County in 
having the county certified an area of 
redevelopment. This new program of 
Federal assistance to towns and counties 
actively interested in helping themselves 
and raising their economic level prom- 
ises to be of help to this proud historic 
community—if the community chooses 
to take advantage of its provisions. I 
am hopeful that it will do so and I, of 
course, stand ready to help in whatever 
way I can. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article written by the able 
reporter, Bill Miller, printed in the Den- 
ver Post Empire magazine of May 27, 
1962, be included in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

THE Sap PLIGHT or COSTILLA COUNTY 

(By Bill Miller) 

The deep-toned bell in Most Precious 
Blood Catholic Church, San Luis, Colo., 
peals the evening Angelus at 6. p.m. every 
day. The gentle wind carries the pleasant 
but melancholy sound across a grassy field 
called the vega. Here in Colorado's oldest 
community the church, the Angelus, the 
evening wind and the vega are all a part 
of life to the gentle, friendly people whose 
residence in San Luis and Costilla County 
goes back generations. 

Unfortunately the roaring, brawling, dra- 
matic history of the rush to the northern 
Colorado goldfields has stolen the atten- 
tion of Coloradans from a pastoral people 
who were here before the prospectors and 
miners. Comparatively few have visited San 
Luis; fewer know its kindly people and it» 
colorful history. 

The problem of Costilla County is a sim- 
ple but urgent one. There is not enough 
money; not enough work. There is nothing 
to keep the young people at home, There 
is little entertainment, no library. The 
county is losing its population. 

The older people have stayed with their 
homes, but the young folks must leave to 
seek a future elsewhere. Costilla County 
offers few job opportunities. The county 
is rich in history but poor in natural re- 
sources. It is quaint and picturesque but 
economically it is a distressed area. The 1960 
census gave Costilla County a population of 
4,219, or 413 fewer than lived in the county 
in 1900. 


Take Charles Jaquez, 15, of San Luis. His 
father is a school bus driver, but Charles 
wants to be a scientist. He's saving toward 
& college education. He won first place in 
& county science fair for constructing a heat 
engine, taking his idea from an article in 
Scientific American—pretty solid reading for 
a boy in the 10th grade. 

But there are no openings for scientists 
in San Luis except in teaching. Charles 
Jaquez might have to leave his home to find 
a job, just as many have done before him. 
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Costilla County lies in the southeast cor- 
ner of the San Luis Valley in south-central 
Colorado. The magnificent Sangre de Cristo 
Mountains from its eastern boundary. You 
can look north to that stately peak, Sierra 
Blanca (elevation 14,363 feet) . 

In the 18th century Spanish conquista- 
dores marched along the base of the Sangre 
de Cristo range, following it from what is 
New Mexico into what is now Colorado. 
They saw green valleys, timbered mountains, 
fish-filled streams. The mountains seemed 
to hold promise of mineral treasure. 

The mountains, legend has it, were named 
by a Spanish priest who accompanied a gold- 
seeking expedition that met with disaster. 
The Ute Indians opposed such expeditions, as 
well as attempts to colonize. Some of the 
Indians were captured and put to work dig- 
ging for gold. The enslaved Indians re- 
belled and drove out the hated Spaniards. 

In one of these battles the priest was mor- 
tally wounded. Looking at the moutains 
bathed in the red of sunset he murmured; 
“Sangre de Cristo’—or Blood of Christ. 
Then he died. 

The quick riches never materialized, In 
all Costilla County there is not a single oper- 
ating gold mine, nor a mine of any other 
kind—except a scoria quarry where vol- 
canic cinders are mined. Their hopes of 
colonization, however, were fulfilled. 

It was a policy in Spain and Mexico in the 
19th century to give large grants of land to 
wealthy patrons who could finance the cost 
of settlements in new country. Guadalupe 
Miranda, Governor of Mexico, gave such a 
grant to Narciso Beaubien, 12-year-old son 
of a French Canadian, Charles Beaubien, and 
Stephen Luis Lee, a young American em- 
ployed by the elder Beaubien. The grant 
a million acres—embraced large sections of 
southern Colorado and northern New Mex- 
ico, including all of what is now Costilla 
County. 

On January 19, 1847, young Beaubien and 
Lee were killed in a massacre at Taos, N. 
Mex. The elder Beaubien inherited his son's 
part of the grant, 500,000 acres. Beaubien, 
who had settled in Taos in 1823, married the 
daughter of a prominent rancher and be- 
came a Mexican citizen. He purchased Lee’s 
share of the grant, another 500,000 acres, 
from the administrator of Lee's estate for 
$100. The purchase gave Beaubien, a suc- 

“cessful merchant and Indian trader, 2 mil- 
lion acres of land, as he previously had re- 
ceived a i-million-acre grant of his own, 
the Maxwell Land Grant. 

Beaubien's earliest attempts to establish 

colonies on the Sangre de Cristo grant were 
‘frustrated by the Utes but he did manage 
to establish a permanent settlement in 1851. 
San Luis, Colorado’s oldest town and Costilla 
County seat, traces its beginnings to this 
settlement along the Rito Seco, a little creek 
which flows along the northern end of the 
town. 

Descendants of these first settlers still live 

in Costilla County. Many of them in and 
around San Pedro, San Pablo, Chama, San 

Francisco and La Valley live the pastoral life 

of their forefathers. Their homes are sim- 
ilar to the adobe-walled pueblo-type struc- 
tures the early settlers learned to build by 
watching the Indians. Life still has its 
danger. One hundred years ago it was hos- 
tile Indians. Today it isa changing economy. 

In establishing San Luis, “Don Carlos” 

Beaubien set up a few simple rules for gov- 

erning the settlement. These included a 

prohibition against “drunken revels in the 
presence of the families of the town, fights 
and similar disorders,” and a stipulation that 
no one could live in the town who had not 
previously presented himself to the justice 
of the peace and received permission. As 

San Luis, in its 110-year history, has never 

been incorporated, these rules and others 
adopted by the county board of commission- 
ers still apply. 
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A gift of land from Beaubien gives the 
town of San Luis something “in common" 
with Boston. Boston and San Luis have 
the only two commons in existence in the 
United States. Boston Common, 48 acres, 
was set aside for military training and com- 
mon pasturage. The San Luis common, 
known as the vega, is a 900-acre tract of 
land adjoining the town. Under the terms 
of the gift, each family has the right to graze 
two horses, two cows and two donkeys on 
the vega. Sheep are specifically excluded. 

Many residents avail themselves of the 
grazing privilege. As a result walls and 
turnstiles are a San Luis characteristic. The 
walls keep out wandering cows and horses, 
and the turnstiles permit people to enter. 

Beaubien gave the original settlers other 
privileges, such as gathering wood for their 
stoves and timber for buildings from the 
mountain slopes, and grazing their cattle on 
meadows. Descendants still claim certain 
of these “rights,” a situation that has 
brought on legal and extra-legal conflicts. 

Before Colorado became a territory in 1861, 
the United States wrested control of the area 
from, Moxico. The procedure of proving 
ownership of land grants was outlined in the 
Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo which ended 
the war with Mexico. Beaubien filed a pe- 
tition with the surveyor general of New 
Mexico in 1856 seeking congressional con- 
firmation of his grant. Congress accepted 
the state official’s recommendation and con- 
firmed Beaubien's ownership of the Sangre 
de Cristo tract on June 21, 1860. 

Title in hand, Beaubien started selling 
land to get sufficient money to meet his tax 
and other obligations. Among the pur- 
chasers was Col. William Gilpin, first terri- 
torial governor of Colorado. Beaubien died 
in 1863 but Gilpin managed to acquire title, 
for $50,000, to most of the grant land from 
Beaublen's heirs. 

Land companies have been formed and 
disbanded, the land has changed hands in 
smaller and smaller parcels numerous times 
and many sections of it have reverted to 
county ownership because of tax delinquen- 
cies. Many residents claim grazing and 
other surface rights to some mountainous 
areas because of an agreement made April 
7. 1864, between Gilpin and two sons-in- 
law of Beaubien, Frederick Miller and Jesus 
Abreu. 

It reads in part: “This tract was bar- 
gained to him (Gilpin) by said Charles 
Beaubien during his lifetime but on the ex- 
press condition certain settlement rights 
before then conceded by Beaubien to resi- 
dents of the settlements of Costilla, Culebra 
and Trinchera” be honored, A list of set- 
tlers entitled to the rights was attached to 
the agreement. But the list has never been 
located and is not included in courthouse 
records. 

Most of the permanent residents in the 
county, cspecially the southern portion, are 
Spanish American by race; Catholic by falth, 
and Costilla County citizens by choice. 

But their ranks are thinning. The county 
is rich in history but poor in natural re- 
sources. There are few jobs. Economically 
it is a distressed area. The population is 
decreasing. And the young—the talented 
young—go elsewhere to make a living and to 
put down new roots. 

Costilla County has a rich body of folk- 
lore. One of the most unusual stories, pre- 
sented here with all due respect to a deeply 
religious people, is that most generally 
known as the miracle of San Acacio. 

Legend has it that in 1853, 2 years after 
the founding of San Luis, a large band of 
Ute Indians attacked a group of settlers 
who had built their adobe huts on the banks 
of Culebra Creek about 5 miles to the west. 

Most of the men had gone hunting, leav- 
ing the women and children under the pro- 
tection of two older men and a young boy. 
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As the ferocious Utes came charging to- 
ward them, the men, women and children 
dropped to their knees and started praying 
to St. Acacio, a Spanish soldier-saint. The 
Utes, for no apparent reason, suddenly 
stopped the attack, whirled their horses and 
rode away. 

Later, so the story goes, one of the In- 
dians who had taken part in the attack was 
captured. He was asked why the Utes had 
turned away without harming the little 
band of settlers. The Indian answered that 
just as the attack was launched the Indians 
saw many Spanish soldiers appear and com- 
pletely surround the settlers. The settlers 
then adopted the name San Acacio for their 
town. 

Twentieth century Costilla County could 
use another miracle. 

An ungrammatical but, unfortunately a 
very true saying sums up the plight of the 
county: “All our young people with get up 
and go have got up and went.” There is 
nothing in the county to keep them. There 
are no banks, no industry, no manufactur- 
ing, and no jobs except a few in county 
government, summer seasonal work, and 
farming. 

The young people have other problems be- 
sides the lack of jobs. 

Here, just as everywhere else, they need 
something to do. San Luis, with its old 
world ways, offers little in entertainment. 
The Don Carlos Hotel on the main street of 
the town advises its patrons to notify the 
management if they plan to be out late, as 
the door is locked at 11 p.m. 

There is a movie theater with nightly 
shows. There are at least two good restau- 
rants offering fine Mexican food. There are 
some bars and some 3.2 beer places. But 
there is no library, no swimming pool, no 
youth center. For teenagers night life is 
pretty much limited to schoo] affairs. 

But the children are well reared and ap- 
parently there is little delinquency. 

In a 3.2 beer establishment in most other 
parts of the State you would hear a great 
deal of exuberance. You might even call it 
racket. 

In such a place on the main street of San 
Luis one night recently several groups of 
youths were present. There was the usual 
juke box with several young men standing 
around it. It played Latin American tunes 
as well as rock n' roll. But there was little 
other noise and no disorder. Over the music 
the rattle of a pinball machine was heard, 
but no shouts, no loud laughter, 

This is good behavior indeed, but good be- 
havior does not make up for lack of chal- 
lenge. 

A survey last year of 48 senior students in 
the Centennial Union High School In San 
Luis illustrates what is happening. Of 48 
seniors who participated in the survey, 40 
said they did not wish to live in the same 
community after graduation because the 
way of life and the job I want are unavail- 
able, 

The present senior class at Centennial 
Union number only 43 students, a situation 
that disturbs Mrs. Juanita ‘Taylor, county 
superintendent of schools. 

Mrs. Taylor's records show the county has 
1,345 students in the 12 grades, but only 
332 cf them are in high school. There 
should be more. But the attrition rate 
among Costilla County children is high after 
the eighth grade. Too few go on to high 
school. The county has 126 students in 
the eighth grade but only 101 freshmen, 98 
sophomores, 76 juniors and 57 seniors. 

Those who finish high school and go on 
to college do well, a fine tribute to county 
schoolteachers who manage to give young- 
sters 2 good education despite, in some cases, 
extremely inadequate buildings and equip- 
ment. Those who finish high school and go 
on to college—the closest is Adams State at 
Alamosa—seldom return. 
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Mrs. Taylor is an exception. A 1940 grad- 
uate of Mercy High School (a Catholic school 
operated by the Mercy Sisters until rising 
costs forced it to close 4 years ago), Mrs. 
Taylor was graduated from Adams State 
College in 1946. Since she served 2 years in 
the Navy, Mrs. Taylor's education was fi- 
nanced by the GI bill of rights, 

“I once made a survey,” Mrs. Taylor said, 
“and found that almost every house and 
business along Main Street has at least one 
college graduate.” The majority of these 
college graduates, however, are World War II 
veterans who took advantage of GI bill fi- 
nancing—a source of financial aid no longer 
available to high school graduates. 

Mrs. Taylor was born in Pueblo but grew 
up in San Luis. Her father, Mike Joseph, is 
a local businessman. After her graduation 
from college. Mrs. Taylor married a local 
man, Pete Taylor, and started her teaching 
career In the local schools, The career was 
interrupted by the birth of two sons, Michael 
and Peter, In 1955 the Taylor family moved 
to California because of better and higher 
paying jobs. 

In 1959, while vacationing San Luis, 
Mrs. Taylor attended a Repub! n Party 
Assembly and was nominated for superin- 
tendent of schools. “I was told they just 
wanted a name to fill out the ballot,” Mrs. 
Taylor says. “Since I had maintained San 
Luis as my legal residence while teaching 
in California, I was eligible for the office.” 

Mrs. Taylor returned to California, did 
absolutely no campaigning, but won the 
election in a county that is controlled by the 
Democratic Party. Since her return to San 
Luis, Mrs, Taylor has been up to her pert 
ears in politics, school reorganization and 
civic affairs. She prefers to talk about the 
latter two. 

Education, she believes, will prove to be 
the modern-day miracle Costilla County 
wants and needs. 

“The northern portion of the county has 
one school district—Sierra Grande—and I 
believe the sourthern part should become 
one first class district,” Mrs. Taylor says. 

“Each district—the county has 12—has its 
own school board, and as a result we have 
almost as many board members—39—as we 
do teachers—58.” 

The Sierra Grande district has constructed 
a modern building near Blanca in which all 
grade, junior high and high school students 
in the northern part of the county attend 
classes. Districts in the southern half each 
maintain a grade school system but have 
consolidated the high school in San Luis, In 
one district, one teacher handles all grades 
one through eight. The school has 10 
students, 

The importance of the school system to 
Costilla County is underlined by statistics 
from the 1960 census report. It shows the 
county has a population of 4,219—a drop of 
30.5 percent from 1960. But 47 percent of 
the total population is under 18 years of age. 
This includes 532 children under 6 and 1,146 
children in the age bracket of 5 to 15, 

For purposes of comparison, Phillips 
County in northeastern Colorado has a popu- 
lation of 4.440. But Phillips County has only 
403 children in the 5 years and under brack- 
et and 910 in the 5 to 14 age group. And 
only 35.3 percent of its population is under 
18 years of age. 

These census figures also underscore other 
Costilla County problems. It has a high 
percentage—9.5—of Inhabitants who are 65 
years of age or older. Conversely, Costilla 
has the lowest percentage of any county in 
Colorado in the number of persons in the 
18 to 64 age bracket. Only 43.5 percent of 
the population falls within this age group- 
ing—the most productive in the average life 
span, 
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Since there are so many old people, be- 
cause there are large families with depend- 
ent children, and since there is no industry 
and very limited job opportunity, Costilla 
County residents—a staggeringly high per- 
centage of them—are dependent on welfare 
aid for sustenance, 


My Trip to Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1962 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
classes from some schools in the Third 
Congressional District of New Jersey 
come to Washington to see their Govern- 
ment at work and it has been my custom 
to offer prizes to these young people for 
the best three essays on the subject My 
Trip to Washington.” I am pleased to 
secure permission to insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp with these brief re- 
marks copies of these essays received 
from the Manalapan Township School. 
I congratulate these young citizens and 
trust that the experience of their visit 
and their efforts in this competition may 
always be remembered as an inspiration 
to their American citizenship. 

The essays submitted are as follows: 

My TRIP ro WASHINGTON, D.C. 
(By Thomas Lenahan, first place) 

Since this was my first trip to our Nation's 
Capital, it left many impressions on me. My 
greatest thrill came when we first arrived in 
Washington and I saw for the first time the 
Capitol dome rising about the scenery with 
majestic beauty. To me, the Capitol sym- 
bolizes our country with its large Statue of 
Freedom at its pinnacle. When I walked in- 
to the Capitol Building, I could see why our 
country truly deserves to be called the Unit- 
ed States; every State has helped to build the 
Capitol by contributing statues, sculpture, 
or other works of art. In this building the 
legislative branch of our Government, which 
includes the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives, convenes. 

Another landmark which made an impres- 
sion On me was the Washington Monument. 
To me this monument symbolizes George 
Washington standing as a guardian over the 
city and Nation he founded. The monu- 
ment can be seen from any point in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and is in a direct line with 
the Lincoln Memorial and the Capitol. 

The Lincoln Memorial was a beautiful 
place. It was built like an ancient Greek 
temple with 36 large Doric columns sur- 
rounding the building. These columns rep- 
resent the 36 States which were in the Union 
at the time of Lincoln's death. On the in- 
Side is a large statue of Lincoln. As one 
views the statue from different angles, he 
can see the expression on Lincoln's face 
seem to change. On the walls are different 
speeches of Lincoln, such as the Gettysburg 
Address, and so forth. When Abraham Lin- 
coln was assassinated, the country, both 
North and South, lost its greatest friend. 

In the Archives Building, the documents 
which are the foundation of our country are 
contained. In this building are housed the 
Declaration of Independence, Bill of Rights, 
and the Constitution. 
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We saw and enjoyed many things in Wash- 
ington and—who can tell—some day one 
of us may live in the White House. 


THE PULSE or Our NATION 
(By Joan Goldberg, second place) 

Washington, the heart of our country, is 
& city every American should make an effort 
to see. The beautiful monuments built to 
honor our great patriots are well worth 
visiting. 

The Lincoln Memorial, one of many his- 
torical sites, deeply impressed me. As 
Abraham Lincoln sat there, it seemed as 
though he was about to speak to the people, 
telling them to be thankful they are a 
democratice nation, and, to extend their 
hands to the other nations that might need 
our help. His famous Gettysburg Address 
and other great orations inspire us to up- 
hold the ideals of “that nation that shall not 
perish from the earth.” 

A most captivating landmark is the Wash- 
ington Monument. It serves as a center 
point for all the monuments that were 
erected in the succeeding years. The monu- 
ment does not have an outstanding statue 
of Washington nor does it have engraved 
speeches. No, one might say it is a beautiful, 
simple structure, which is symbolic of the 
monumentality of our first president. Al- 
though there is an elevator which may be 
taken to reach the summit, stairs are pro- 
vided for those of somewhat stronger con- 
stitution. However, as a mild warning, after 
ascending or descending those endless stairs, 
you are in no condition to tour the rest of 
the city. 

Another inspiring place to visit is Wash- 
ington’s country estate, Mount Vernon, This 
country home is an unforgettable sight. 
Mount Vernon remains virtually unchanged 
from the days when Washington rode horse- 
back across the meadows. The buildings 
have been restored in all their colonial 
splendor and one cannot help but feel like 
an inspired patriot as he walks across the 
estate. Times have changed, yes. but Ameri- 
can patriotism has increased over the years. 
The manned space capsules need serve as no 
small example. 

These are a few of the many places our 
visit took us. From touring this wonderful 
city of Washington, I have captured an even 
deeper feeling of our Nation. These monu- 
ments are not constructed just of brick and 
mortar, nor are they simply landmarks— 
they are monuments of honor, faith, and 
justice which haye established the United 
States as a world leader. 


My WASHINGTON Trip 
(By Denise Keane, third place) 


We're home. The excitement is over and 
everything has returned to normal. As I 
think about our trip to Washington, D.C., 
several things stand out in my mind as being 
the highlights of our trip. 

I think I was most awed by the Lincoln 
Memorial. It is simply designed and yet 
it represents someone so very important in 
our U.S. history. Lincoln’s speeches are 
carved in the wall behind his huge statue, 
They show his feelings during a trouble- 
some era. Gazing at the man seated in the 
chair, you could almost feel as if he were 
staring at you to convey a message of peace. 

Next, I think the Washington Monument 
stands out in my mind. It is the tallest 
structure there, one which, though by day 
is not beautiful, had a simplicity all of its 
own. Viewing the monument by night 
brought a thrill to all of us, Seen against 
the black sky, the lighted obelisk cast its 
reflections on the water below. It was a 
tremendous sight, Honoring Washington, 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—ConcRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. ‘These citi- 
zens are cognizant of the basic reasons 
underlying the necessity of the proposed 
committee. They understanc clearly 
the vital contribution that such a com- 
mittee could make to our national secu- 
rity interests. In many cases, they know 
that no public or private body is in exist- 
ence today which is devoted to the task 
of studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 


Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include the 
following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the Recorn; 

Nort PLAINFIELD, N.J., 
Aprii 24, 1982. 
Hon, Howsrp W. SMITH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm; I urge you to refer the Flood resolu- 
tion for a final vote by the members of the 
House Rules Committee. 

Our officials must know the truth about 
these nations. This is almost impossible 
with the insufficient information now avall- 
able, and makes for the most glaring blun- 
ders by our officials concerning these en- 
slaved peoples. For example: Our Secre- 
tary of State tells of Uxraine us being a tra- 
ditional part of Russia. 

We must show our strength fed by infor- 
mation from a Captive Nations Committce 
to the Soviet slave bosses, for they will only 
come to terms by our show of strength and 
not by Kind kid-glove treatment, We must 
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show our strength toward their most vul- 
nerable spot the Soviet Russian slave empire. 
Sincerely yours, 
CECILIA DE Barto. 


SELF-RELIANCE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN UKRANIANS, 
Passaic, NJ., May 3, 1962. 
Hon, Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN SMITH: Self-Reliance 
Association of American Ukrainians, Passaic 
branch appeals to you to consider favorably 
the resolution (H. Res. 211), calling for the 
establishment of a permanent Committee on 
the Captive Nations in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. We are sure, that such a com- 
mittee is long overdue. 

A Committee on the Captive Nations in 
the House of Representatives would serve as 
@ reservoir of information and data on the 
various captive nations in the USS. R., which 
information could be made available to the 
U.S. Government and its various agencies. 
Its main function, however, would be to in- 
form the American people and the world at 
large on the state of affairs behind the Iron 
Curtain and assist the U.S, Government in 
formulating its policies with respect to the 
captive nations enslaved in the Soviet Rus- 
sian Communist empire. 

We strongly urge you, Mr. Congressman, 
to consider favorably House Resolution 211 
in your House Rules Committee. 

Thank you. 


UKRAINIAN Art STUDIO, 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 21, 1962. 

Hon. DANTEL J. FLOOD, 

New House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: The enclosed copy I am sending 
to you for your kind information. 

Cordially yours, 
(Signed) Perro MEHYES 
(In the name of 25 petitioners). 
UKRAINIAN Art STUDIO, 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 21, 1962. 

Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 

Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear Sm: Herewith we ask you to support 
the resolution, House Resolution 211, which 
would establish a permanent House Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House of 
Representatives. 

We are deeply disappointed in the non- 
propitious attitude of the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Rusk, with regard to Ukraine and other 
captive nations, calling them “a traditional 
part” of Russia. 

We believe-profoundly that such a perma- 
nent Committee on Captive Nations would 
serve the best source of facts and informa- 
tion on the plight of captive nations in 
Sovict Russia. 

Respectfully yours, 
Perro Menrx, Supervisor. 


SackaMento, CALIF., 
April 8, 1962. 
Hon. DANwL J. Fr oon, 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: I wish to thank 
you for sending me a copy of your House 
Resolution 211 to establish a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations. 

I am wholly in favor of such legislation 
as I feel this method combats communism 
in a positive way. 

I am distributing your resolution to as 
many people as I can, and have written to 
chairman of the House Rules Committee, 
Howann W. SmirH and to Congressman 
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Joun E. Moss, from my district, urging them 
to support this resolution. 
I wish you continued success in your en- 
deavors. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. G. W. DUKLETH, 


THe Hoty Name Soctery or SAINTS 
PETER & PAUL UKRAINIAN CATH- 
ol A 

Jersey City, NJ., April 21, 1962. 

Hon. Howann W. SNITTH, 

Chairman, House Rules Committee, House 

Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Honoraste Sm: On behalf of my Holy 
Name Society, which numbers 500 members 
and is observing its 25th anniversary year, 
I would like to express this strong appeal to 
you to consider House Resolution 211 most 
seriously, with the thought in mind of the 
impact that it will have upon the people 
behind the Iron Curtain. We want you to 
know that our organization is in favor of a 
Permanent House Committee on Captive 
Nations, -whose sole concern will be to alle- 
viate the deplorable plight of enslaved peo- 
ple at the earliest time possible, 

The Ukrainian people have long desired 
freedom and independence from foreign 
domination through the centuries. Even 
though they have fought to obtain it many 
times and are doing so today, their efforts 
so far have been futile. In view of the above, 
we feel it incumbent upon the freedom- 
loving American people, through their duly 
elected representatives in Washington to 
champion the cause of freedom and eelf- 
determination, not only in Africa and Asia, 
but also in Eastern Europe. These people 
have long suffered under thé imperialistic 
colonialistic Russian tyranny and especially 
the Ukrainian people, all of whom in fact, 
are the Achilles heel in the eventual Russian 
plan to conquer the world. 

By voting to establish a Permanent Com- 
mittee On Captive Nations, we would be 
able to catalog the complete story of Russia's 
landgrabs over the centuries and whose 
progress was accomplished at the expense of 
peoples enslaved from other nationalities. 
Our action would thus serve notice to the 
world that we are concerned with the plight 
of the dominated people, which would 
hearten the many non-Russian people who 
comprise the majority in the U.S.S.R. suf- 
fering behind the Iron Curtain. At the same 
time we wish to go on record, that ideas 
such as favored by Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk on this important matter, are totally 
unrealistic in view of the true situation in- 
side Russia, and which facts can be verified 
by many who existed under those intoler- 
able conditions. 

Therefore, we urgently appeal to you to 
favorably consider House Resolution 211 
dealing with the Permanent Committee on 
Captive Nations (Flood resolution). 

With appreciation for your proper con- 
sideration of this most important legisla- 
tion that can raise the hopes of millions 
living today, to look forward to a brighter 
tomorrow that will bring freedom. 

Respectfully yours in His holy name, 
MICHAEL STEBLECKI, 
Past President and Honorary Secretary. 


Straws in the Wind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER A. GARLAND 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1962 


Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Speaker, in ac- 
cordance with my strong belief that the 
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Federal Government must be restricted 
in certain areas of activity and and con- 
trol—that is, areas in which State 
prerogatives should be respected and re- 
tained when possible—I point to the 
recent proposal to levy a Federal tax on 
boats as well as the elimination of the 
opportunity to secure a refund of 2 cents 
per gallon on nonhighway gas as specific 
examples pointing out ways in which 
the Federal Government is usurping 
State prerogatives. 

I want to call the attention of my 
colleagues to the following article from 
the Biddeford-Saco Journal on June 4, 
1962, entitled “Straws in the Wind“ 
which I feel summarizes the present 
trend of the wholesale extension of 
Federal controls on our local entities. 

The article follows: 


STRAWS IN THE WIND 


A highly centralized government creeps up 
on a people slowly. In the United States 
it invades the various States’ bit by bit. 
The people accept a gift from Washington 
and in s0 doing lose a little more local 
independence. Eventually States fall under 
Federal authority in local affairs as Federal 
aid extends from the cradle to the grave. 

We have Federal money loaning, Federal 
housing, Federal planning for our future, 
Federal farm controls, Federal taxes for 
travel, plans for Federal medicine, Federal 
electricity, etc, etc. Each one limits indi- 
vidual activities. 

Just another straw in the wind of Fedcral 
control of the individual is the proposed 
Federal tax on boats and the elimination of 
the right to claim a 2-cent-per-gallon re- 
fund on nonhighway gas. The Oregon State 
Marine Board claims the Federal proposal 
usurps the prerogative of States to regulate 
and license boats. 

In the majority of measures which extend 
Federal authority over States, the people 
are not aware of what is happening to indi- 
vidual and States rights. 

The boat license issue brings Federal con- 
trol right home to the individusal so he 
can understand it. If it is right for boats 
in a State, why not a Federal license for 
cars, marriage licenses, dog licenses, bullding 
permits or any other function now under 
State jurisdiction? It's something to think 
about. 


Trinidad: A Record of Determination and 
Hard Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 7, 1962 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, the 
city of Trinidad, Colo., once a prosperous 
coal mining community, has in recent 
years undergone a prolonged and severe 
economic decline. 

The citizens of this city have not been 
content to sit still, watching business 
conditions worsen. They are determined 
to bring new capital and industry to 
their community. 

This determination is seen in the hard 
work, long hours, and full vigor with 
which the city’s leaders have tackled 
their economic problems. 
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It is such active, determined com- 
munities as this that the area redevel- 
opment program was set up to aid. For 
5 years I have worked with other Sen- 
ators on legislation to establish the Area 
Redevelopment Administration to bring 
encouragement and assistance to the 
self-help efforts of those parts of our 
Nation which have not taken part in 
the general prosperity of recent years. 
This bill was signed into law May 1, 1961, 
as the first major piece of legislation of 
the new administration. 

I have worked closely with the Trini- 
dad-Las Animas County Area Redevel- 
opment Committee. I have seen the 
preparations and approval of their over- 
all economic development program. I 
have seen the retraining project of the 
Sangre de Cristo Enterprises actually get 
underway. I have seen the planning for 
the creation of a major lumber indus- 
try utilizing the virtually untapped lum- 
ber resources of the area. 

Application for ARA loans for the ex- 
pansion of the retraining program and 
for the development of the timber opera- 
tion are now pending here in Washing- 
ton. I am hopeful that redtape and 
delay will be avoided and that these ap- 
plications will be swiftly approved. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article describing clearly 
what Trinidad and the ARA program 
have done and are doing be included 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. This 
article, by the able and authoritative 
Arch Gibson, editor of the Trinidad 
Chronicle News, is taken from the May 
1962 issue of Colorado Municipalities. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AREA REDEVELOPMENT Moves AHEAD IN 

TRINIDAD 

Closing of the Valdez mine near Trinidad 
in December 1960 precipitated an already 
uneasy financial condition for Las Animas 
County into near chaos, but at the same time 
proved in some ways a mixed blessing. 

When approximately 800 miners were 
thrown out of work by closing of the mines, 
people of the county found themselves forced 
into concerted action, 

For many years, the county had dwindled 
in population as mine after mine closed 
down. There was a tendency to hope that 
coal consumption would some day improve 
in time to save the county and Trinidad. 
That this was wishful thinking was forced 
upon the populace when the Valdez mine 
closed. 

Leadership elements and many others who 
resided here began talking and acting toward 
a common goal—a different and cooperative 
approach to the problem of economic 
recovery. 

Most realized that, to a certain extent, 
pride would have to be curtailed, differences 
shelved and outside help Obtained, while 
at the same time retaining local initiative 
and effort. 

Prior to May 1, 1961, officials of the city 
of Trinidad kept in touch with the develop- 
ment of Senate bill No. 1, before the U.S. 
Congress, which provided for an act to es- 
tablish an effective program to alleviate 
conditions of substantial and persistent un- 
employment and underemployment in cer- 
tain economically distressed areas. It was 
generally believed the enactment of this law 
would be beneficial to the citizenry in the 
area. ‘Therefore, upon the signing of the 
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bill by President Kennedy, the city officials 
saw fit to organize the Area Redevelopment 
Committee. 

A meeting was held with State industrial 
development officials in Trinidad on May 4, 
1961, after area redevelopment legislation 
had been passed on May 1. Representatives 
from various Organizations, as well as State 
and Federal officials, attended, 

Following this meeting on May 9, a gen- 
eral committee for area redevelopment and 
an executive committee were appointed. It 
was the task of this group, specifically the 
executive committee, to begin work on an 
overall economic development plan, The 
plan generally is known as OEDP. 

The general committee had members rep- 
resenting a wide range of business, occupa- 
tions, and offices, It was the job of the area 
redevelopment executive committee to de- 
velop and implement plans and contacts with 
the Government, utilizing services of the 
general committee. 

In early stages of the area redevelopment 
work, considerable cold water was thrown by 
some pessimistic residents of the area but 
also by some governmental representatives. 
However, the executive committee went to 
work with vigor and enthusiasm. 

Within a week, members of the general 
committee had turned in surveys and re- 
ports, Within another week, the OEDP was 
taking shape. Meetings were held dally, 
sometimes twice daily and often well into 
the night. 

On June 6, less than a month after the 
first organizational step was taken, the OEDP 
was prepared in printed form and ready for 
submission. In essence, the brochure re- 
quested that Las Animas County be included 
among those authorized to receive Federal 
assistance under area redevelopment legis- 
lation. It also carried evidence and data 
to substantiate the request for aid. 

Even though the brochure was hastily pre- 
pared and put together, it was subsequently 
to be cited to other communities and areas 
as a guide to be followed in their efforts. 

The brochure was originally intended only 
to obtain inclusion for Las Animas County 
under area redevelopment. However, in 
Washington, it was considered so compre- 
hensive that it was also accepted for the next 
step in obtaining aid, as a preliminary over- 
all economic development plan. 

On June 10, the State of Colorado ap- 
proved the plan on a State level and for- 
warded it to Washington. On June 20, the 
city was advised that certification was going 
through. 

On August 10, 1961, official certification of 
Las Animas County was received from Area 
Redevelopment Administration, 

In the meantime, efforts in Trinidad had 
been continuing. Preparations were well 
underway to submit projects for Washing- 
ton approval. On October 16, after numer- 
ous meetings with State and regional officials, 
projects for the city were submitted. These 
included construction of a sanitary sewage 
treatment plant at an estimated cost of 
$627,000 and a water distribution project at 
an estimated cost of $2,226,000, 

The city had moved so fast that there were 
as yet no guidelines to follow. Regulations 
were still being set up by the various gov- 
ernmental agencies involved and forms 
needed for applications were incomplete. 

It looked hopeful as 1961 drew to a close 
that projects asked for would be approved. 
However, early in 1962 came word, un- 
officially, that the projects would be denied. 

One basic requirement under redevelop- 
ment is that long-range jobs be provided by 
any project approved. While jobs would be 
provided during construction and a definite 
need and inability to finance was evident, 
the projects could not be tied to long-range 
economic improvement, 
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Undaunted, the redevelopment workers 
continued their efforts. On November 20, 
1961, a project application for retraining was 
submitted. This application concerned San- 
gre de Cristo Enterprises. It was a coopera- 
tive plan originated by Father George W. 
Andrews, S. J. at Segundo in Las Animas 
County. A number of unemployed miners 
who owned small parcels of land were being 
trained to produce poultry and eggs. There 
was little, if any, commercial production in 
the area at the time. With regulations still 
in the embryonic stage, the application was 
returned and again filed on March 13, 1962, 
It still is pending in Washington after nu- 
merous departments and agencies studied 
and amended the plan. 

Basically, under the retraining program, 
the miners would be paid subsistence for a 
short period of time while retraining in a 
new occupation. In addition, formal class- 
room work would be subsidized by the Gov- 
ernment in cooperation with Trinidad State 
Junior College. 

On February 2, 1962, after several months 
of basic assistance by various individuals and 
groups in Las Animas County and Trinidad, 
a project application was filed by a timber 
harvesting firm. This particular project con- 
cerns a new corporation, formed by several 
existing firms from out of State, to under- 
take logging and milling operations in the 
county. 

This project too was returned on several 


- occasions just as approval seemed assured. 


A final decision on the project was immi- 
rend in mid-April. 

On February 14, a labor survey acting 
was held in Trinidad. The survey was in- 
tended to pave the way for portions of an 
economic survey to be made of the entire 
county. This survey was financed jointly 
by Trinidad, the county, State, and Federal 
funds, 

Early in April, a meeting was held with 
State representatives and a member of the 
staff of the selected survey company. From 
this survey, to be completed by fall, will 
come a comprehensive look at both assets 
and liabilities of the area as well as a de- 
talled plan of taking advantage of assets in 
economic development. 

On February 21, a Fisher's Peak commit- 
tee was formed under area redevelopment 
to prepare a comprehensive brochure on this 
terrain feature. 

In the early days of area redevelopment 
for Las Animas County, a request had been 
submitted for consideration of the feature 
as a national park. Local officials were suc- 
cessful in obtaining an early survey by rep- 
resentatives of the Park Service. Helicopters, 
as well as jeeps, were provided the survey 
team. 


The most recent action, a Fisher's Peak 
brochure, was intended to supplement a re- 
port by the Park Service representatives. 

Entering into the month of April, it 
seemed to many working in the program 
that numerous obstacles had been overcome 
but only to discover still more in the path. 
As far as could be determined, no project 
applications in the reglon, comprising sey- 
eral States, had boen approved under area 
redevelopment. Work in the program had 
proven so time consuming that a full-time 
employee, paid jointly by the city, county, 
and chamber of commerce, was retained to 
serve as executive secretary. 

While at this writing no project has been 
approved, it is considered that area redevel- 
opment has proven highly beneficial in sey- 
eral ways. Several committees and groups, 
all engaged in improving economic condi- 
tions, were brought together and coordinated 
to prevent overlapping efforts. Additional 
people were interested in the effort for 
change and improvement, and there is al- 
ways the chance that continued effort and 
work will pay off. 

Even should no Government assistance be- 
come available, the people of Trinidad and 
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Las Animas County are learning to work 


together and learning things about their 
home area never known, or realized, before, 


Russian Communist Propaganda Versus 
a 1933 Russian Communist Pledge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1962 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
much of the unsolicited Communist 
propaganda being sent to libraries, stu- 
dent groups, and others in this country 
peddles a soft line. By that I mean it 
does not openly adyocate a revolution of 
the working class or an uprising by the 
proletariat. Instead it attempts by 
half-truths and lies to paint an untrue 
picture of world events, Soviet aims, life 
in Communist countries, and so forth. 

But there is some of the hard core 
material reaching this country. Post 
Office Department officials have testified 
before congresstonal committees in re- 
cent weeks that this type of propaganda 
which advocates the violent overthrow 
of the Government is sent, but it is in- 
tercepted and destroyed. 

It is interesting to note that the send- 
ing of this type of material marks still 
another in a long series of broken agree- 
ments by the Soviet Government. In 
this case it is an agreement which dates 
back to 1933. In that year negotiations 
were carried on which resulted in diplo- 
matic recognition for Russia by this 
country. This occurred on November 16, 
1933. 

Among the stipulations laid down in 
an exchange of official letters which re- 
sulted in establishment of diplomatic 
relations was one which banned sub- 
versive activity, including propaganda, 
by the Communist government or its 
agents in this country. 

Foreign Commissar Maxim Litvinov 
stated it would be the “fixed policy of the 
Government of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics” to refrain from any 
agitation or propaganda” aimed at the 
very type of revolution they have been 
wring to encourage in this country ever 

ce. 


The actual wording of the guarantee 
from Litvinov was: 

To refrain, and to restrain all per- 
sons in Government service and all organt- 
zations of the Government or under its 
direct or indirect control, including or- 
ganizations in receipt of any financial as- 
sistance from it, from any act overt or 
covert liable in any way whatsoever to 
injure the tranquillity, prosperity, order, or 
security of the whole or any part of the 
United States, its territories or possessions, 
and, in particular, from any act tending to 
incite or encourage armed intervention, or 
any agitation or propaganda having as an 
aim, the violation of the territorial integrity 
of the United States, its territories or pos- 
sessions, or the bringing about by force of 
a change in the political or social order of 
the whole or any part of the United States, 
its territories or possessions. 

3. Not to permit the formation or resi- 
dence on its territority of any organiza- 
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tion or group—and to prevent tho activity 
on its territory of any tion or group, 
or of respresentatives or officials of any or- 
ganization or group—which makes claim to 
be the Government of, or makes attempt 
upon the territorial integrity of, the United 
States, its territories or possessions; not to 
form, subsidize, support or permit on its ter- 
ritory military organization or groups having 
the aim of armed struggle against the United 
States, its territorles or possessions, and to 
prevent any recrulting on behalf of such or- 
ganizations and groups. 

4. Not to permit the formation or resi- 
dence on its territory of any organization or 
group—and to prevent the activity on its 
territory of any organization or group, or of 
representatives or officials of any organiza- 
tion or group—which has as an aim the 
overthrow or the preparation for the over- 
throw of, or the bringing about by force of 
a change in, the political or social order of 
the whole or any part of the United States, 
its territories or possessions. 

It did not take the Communists long to 
violate this fixed policy. In 1935 the 
United States protested to the Soviet 
Government against violation of the 
antipropaganda pledge in the recogni- 
tion agreements. The protest was based 
upon statements made by American 
Communist delegates to the Seventh 
World Congress of the Comintern relat- 
ing to Communist subversive activities 
in the United States. 

The Soviet Government, however, re- 
jected the protest 2 days later, stating it 
“cannot take upon itself and has not 
taken upon itself obligations of any kind 
wth regard to the Communist Interna- 
tional.” 

Of course, this was just as phony as 
present-day Russian arguments. In 
just a few years, Earl Browder told an 
investigation conducted by the State of 
New York, June 30, 1938, that “the 
Communist Party of the United States 
is part and parcel of the Communist In- 
ternational in Moscow.” 

Ever since recognition was granted 
the Soviet Communist regime in Russia, 
that Government has used its Embassy— 
and through the years the embassies of 
those nations which are held by mili- 
tary force as Russian colonies—as the 
base of espionage and propaganda ef- 
forts in this country. The situation is 
true today as the Russian Embassy in 
particular sends out frequent mass mail- 
ings of Communist propaganda to librar- 
ies, businessmen, government officials, 
the press and other individuals and in- 
stitutions, 

Based on a broken agreement, car- 
ried out with a subsidy from the Ameri- 
can taxpayer, this propaganda effort by 
the Russians is one sided and constant. 
Only the line is changed to keep up with 
the twists and turns of official Soviet 
policy. 


The Gambling Monopoly of the Austrian 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to tell the Members of this House about 
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the gambling monopoly of the Austrian 
Government. 

Austria profits from several lotteries as 
well as from football and horseracing 
pools. 

In 1961, Mr. Speaker, the total gross 
receipts of the several gambling opera- 
tions came to over 813% million. The 
net income to the Austrian Government, 
which was not earmarked for any spe- 
cific purposes, amounted to over $3.2 
million. 

Austria is another of the nations where 
the Government recognizes that gam- 
bling is here to stay and profits accord- 
ingly. In Austria, the Government 
takes a cut.of all gambling revenues— 
even, deriving operating and monopoly 
fees from casinos. 

Mr. Speaker, when will the United 
Staets profit from the example of Aus- 
tria and other nations showing similar 
wisdom? A national lottery in America 
can easily, painlessly, and voluntarily 
produce over $10 billion a year in new, 
untapped revenue. This could help 
bring needed relief to our hard-pressed 
taxpayers. 


Resolution of Los Angeles County Board 
of Supervisors Endorsing Fallout 
Shelter to City of Covina, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 7, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, there 
has come to my attention a resolution 
passed by the Los Angeles County Board 
of Supervisors endorsing a community 
fallout shelter for the city of Covina, 
Calif., a community in my congressional 
district. The shelter would serve both 
as an extension of the Inter-Community 
Hospital in Covina and as a fallout shel- 
ter in time of attack. Since plans for 
the shelter are being studied by the De- 
partment of Defense, I think it would be 
appropriate for the resolution to be in- 
cluded in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp for this day. Under 
unanimous consent, I include it, as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas the need for the maximum pro- 
tection of the citizens of Los Angeles County 
against fallout, by providing shelters, is 
necessary and desirable; and 

Whereas there exists in that part of Los 
Angeles County known as the San Gabriel 
Valley a nonprofit hospital named Inter- 
Community Hospital which serves Covina 
and seven adjacent cities; and 

Whereas the said hospital and Its architects 
have designed an emergency hospital facility 
which would also serve as a fallout shelter 
and propose that the construction thereof be 
on three levels underground at the central 
location of the hospital; and 

Whereas the said project has been and will 
continue to be considered by the Office of 
Civil Defense of the Department of Defense 
with a view toward Federal support of the 
project as a prototype for the Western United 
States: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That the Board of Supervisors of 
the County of Los Angeles does hereby en- 
dorse the said project and does earnestly 
urge and recommend to the said Office of 
Civil Defense of the U.S. Department of De- 
tense that it support said project with engi- 
neering aid, advice, and financial assistance; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the clerk of the board of 
supervisors forward a copy of this resolution 
to the Office of Civil Defense, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Defense, and to each Member of the 
Los Angeles County congressional delegation, 
and to the two U.S. Senators from California. 


One Hundred Years of Colorado Oil 
History 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 7, 1962 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, some 
weeks ago, I called the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that Colorado is now 
celebrating its first century of oil pro- 
duction. 

In Colorado, as in other States, the 
oil industry has had its ups and downs, 
its booms and occasional busts. Taken 
together, this colorful and vital industry 
has written some fascinating pages in 
the history of my State. 

More than that, it has helped greatly 
to develop Colorado as one of the great 
energy storehouses of America. There 
is no doubt but that the industrial fu- 
ture of our part of the Nation increas- 
ingly is linked with low-cost, dependable 
energy supplies. This is a fact of life 
in the West, like our climate, our soils 
and forests, and our constant need for 
water. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I commend 
to the attention of Senators a lively ar- 
ticle which appeared in the May 2 edi- 
tion of the Denver Post, written by Monk 
Tyson, veteran reporter for that news- 
Paper and well known to the press and 
public of Colorado. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article, titled “One Hun- 
dred Years of Colorado Oi] History,” be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ONE HUNDRED Years or COLORADO OIL HISTORY 
(By Monk Tyson) 

FLoreNce, Coro. OColorado's oil industry 
is 100 years old. 

It was in 1862, 14 years before Colorado 
became a State, when A. M. Cassidy drilled 
a well 50 feet deep on Pour Mile Creek, 5 miles 
north of Canon City. The well produced a 
barrel of crude oil a day. 

Cassidy knew he had a valuable product. 
It was reported that he had worked on Bill 
Smith's crew, which had drilled America's 
first oil well at Titusville, Pa., in 1859. 

But he probably did not realize that he 
started a business that would yield billions 
of dollars in Colorado. The State’s oil pro- 
duction has moved upward from 1 barrel 
a day to 46,758,976 barrels a year; from 1 
well to 2,485. 
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Cassidy's well started what was to become 
the Florence Field, second oll field in Amer- 
ica. The field developed southward from 
the seep on Four Mile Creek to Florence, 
which grew to a population of 10,000 by the 
end of the century. 

Today, the Colorado Oil and Gas Commis- 
sion reports 20 producing oll wells in Fre- 
mont County. These are in the Florence 
vicinity. More thousands lived in the foot- 
hills near Florence where coal mines did a 
thriving business. Today, the town's popu- 
lation is 3,000. N 

Redcliff Ou Co.'s No. 42 near Florence is 
America’s oldest continuous oil producer. 
It was spudded in on August 23, 1898, and 
reports a dally production of 10 barrels. 

Oil use in the Florence area preceded its 
birth as an industry. Indians stopped at the 
seep on Four Mile Creek and rubbed the oll 
on tired muscles. 

In the late 1830's a Frenchman named 
Maurice LeDoux made a crude refining devise 
with a rifile barrel and refined oil from the 
seep to light his trading post near what is 
now Florence. 

Although Cassidy drilled several wells at 
the site of the seep, comparatively little oil 
was produced there. He hauled the refined 
oil by ox and horse teams to Denver and 
other towns, where it was used for illumi- 
nation. 

The refined product was kerosene, called 
coal ofl in those days. Discovery of petro- 
leum meant the demise of whale oll as an 
illuminant. In the eighties, coal oil became 
a competitor of coal as a source of heat 
when it was used by mines at Leadville. 

Coal oll refiners encountered considerable 
trouble with a highly inflammable byproduct. 
It was not only dangerous, but dis- 
posal problems. The inflammable liquid was 
sometimes dumped on streams, making the 
water unusable. 

The waste product was known as gasoline, 

In 1960, Coloradans used 722,574,000 gal- 
lons of gasoline—while the entire United 
States used more than 62 billion gallons, 
And that waste liquid is being sold at 2,387 
filling stations in Colorado. 

By 1958, Colorado had moved from ox and 
horse wagon transportation of oll to 1,176 - 
miles of crude oil pipeline, 1,494 miles of 
petroleum products pipelines and 8,070 
miles of natural gas pipelines and utility 
mains. i 

In the late eighties, two refineries were 
built at Florence. The field has produced 
more than 14 million barrels of crude oil. 
Fremont County's oll production amounted 
to 28,471 barrels last year. There are no 
commercial gas wells in the Florence Field. 

Colorado now has seven refineries which 
processed 13,204,740 barrels of ofl in 1961. 
A 42-gallon barrel of crude oil produces 22.8 
gallons of gasoline, 75 percent more than 
in 1918. 

By 1900, oil exploration had expanded to 
other parts of the State. Shallow oil was 
found at currently rich Rangley Field in 
Rio Blanco County in 1902. A noncom- 
mercial gas well had been drilled in that 
county in 1890. Oil was found at Boulder 
at the turn of the century. 

Spurred by bigger demands for automo- 
biles and commercial machines, Colorado 
petroleum exploration went into high gear 
in the twenties. Union Oil Co, discovered 
the Wellington Field near Fort Collins in 
1923. The Texas Co. tapped Hamilton Dome 
in Moffat County in 1924. 

By 1930, Tow Creek Field and Iles Dome 
had opened in Routt and Moffat Counties. 
and the South McCollum Fied had been 
tapped in Jackson County. 

The Plains Exploration made a strike in 
the Greasewood area, 40 miles east of 
Greeley, in 1930. It was the discovery well 
of the rich Denver-Julesburg Basin, which 
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went into accelerated development after 
World War II. 

Development of the big Rangley Field be- 
gan in 1943, and its 19 million barrels of oil 
and almost 58 trillion cubic feet of gas in 
1961 kept Rio Bianco County at the top of 
Colorado’s producer lst. 

Gas wells were roaring into existence at 
Ignacio, Colo., in the 1950's, bringing wealth 
to an impoverished Ute Indian tribe. Ex- 
ploration moved westward to the Four Cor- 
ners, and by, the late 1950’s a hug gas and 
oil field sprang upon the desert of south- 
eastern Utah, bringing an income to the 
poverty-ridden Navajo Indians. It is known 
as Aneth Field, and lies just west of the 
Colorado-Utah line. 

Some geologists predict Aneth Field will 
spread eastward into Colorado to tap vast 
stores of oil and gas. Others forsee big oll 
and gas flelds stretching through western 
Colorado from New Mexico to Wyoming. 

The roaring oil 1950's saw more than 200 
fields open in the Denver-Julesburg Basin. 
These include Adena in Morgan County (it's 
Colorado’s second largest producer), Big 
Beaver and Little Beaver in Washington and 
Adams Counties, the Bijou in Morgan Coun- 
ty, Black Hollow in Weld County, Bobcat in 
Washington County, Cliff in Logan County, 
Pierce in Weld and Plumb Bush Creek in 
Washington. 

Denver is becoming one of the world's 
capitals of petroleum exploration. Dozens 
of offices have moved to the city In the past 
decade, making it the petroleum office center 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

By 1960, petroleum topped all mineral 
production in Colorado—$1,282,501,488 
worth. Charles Henning, manager of the 
Colorado division of Rocky Mountain Oil 
& Gas Association, said that in compiling the 
figures, the Colorado Bureau of Mines cov- 
ered only the period of 1951-60 for this total. 
He said $343,476,180, representing produc- 
tion from 1862 to 1951, should be added to 
the total. 

Gold, produced since 1859 in Colorado, was 
second in mineral production with an all- 
time valuation of $911,606,033, and the up- 
start uranium ranked third, with a valua- 
tion of $675,180,664. Silver's $591,317,505 is 
fourth, and molybdenum is fifth, with 
$501,081,091. 

It is obvious that explorers believe there 
are vast reserves of oil and gas in geological 
formations beneath Colorado soll. The in- 
dustry spent $1,181,500,000 on exploration 
and development between 1952 and 1960. 

Twenty-nine of Colorado’s 63 counties are 
listed as having producing wells, although a 
well in Elbert County ís listed as “plugged 
and abandoned,” and wells in Phillips and 
Pitkin Counties are called shut-ins (potential 
producers not connected to pipelines). 

Meanwhile, thoughts in once bustling 
Florence are mingled with memories and 
hopes of more big strikes, 

Sam Bowman, 69, who has worked in the 
Florence Field since 1927, says the biggest 
oil reserve still might be untapped. Almost 
all the field's wells are less than 3,000 feet 
deep. Bowman believes the biggest deposits 
are at greater depths. 

As for memories, old No. 16, spudded in 
on February 25, 1892, still holds a spotlight. 
It is on a vacant lot behind the Florence 
Hotel. Exactly where it is, nobody knows. 

After No. 16 had produced 1½ million 
barrels of crude oil in 29 years of production, 
tools were lodged in it. Efforts to remove 
the tools met with failure. The well was 
abandoned temporarily. 

Years later, a crew decided to try again 
to fish the tools from the well. They 
couldn't find them. 

In the years that followed, four wells 
were drilled in efforts to find No. 16's orig- 
inal shaft. The work was in vain. 

Im not going to look for No. 16,“ said 
Carl Dennerline, hardware store operator 


who bought the plot for back taxes in 1950. 
“Some day, it might come in handy as a 
building site.” 

Colorado has come a long way since A. M. 
Cassidy’s one barrel a day comprised the 
State’s entire production. 

As the State’s oil production went into 
its centennial year last January 1, Colorado 
had produced 646,151,247 barrels of crude 
ofl, and almost 1.7 quadrillion cubic feet 
of gas. 


Jo Evelyn Linder Regional Essay Contest 
Winner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 7, 1962 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
essay that Jo Evelyn Linder, daughter of 
James Linder of 104 W. Adams Street 
Hamburg, Ark., wrote for the regional 
contest sponsored by the Daughters of 
American Revolution. She received a 
medal for the essay and for winning the 
regional contest and her essay is now 
entered in the statewide contest. 

Mr. Speaker, this essay pays a very 
fine and appropriate tribute to our dis- 
tinguished senior Senator, JoHN L. 
McCLELLAN. . 

The essay is as follows: 

THe MARK or A MAN 
(By Jo Evelyn Linder) 


Since I was a little girl, I've had politicians 
for breakfast. JOHN L. MCCLELLAN has been 
at our table in spirit many times. It all 
began when my grandfather campaigned for 
him the first time he ran for U.S. Senator. 
Of course, I wasn’t born, but I’ve heard the 
stories from “Pop.” Then, when my father 
entered politics, and I did go along the cam- 
paign trail with him and mother, we 
“stumped” six counties one summer and 
so did he. His white linen suit and big 
brimmed hat were soon recognized by folks 
everywhere as “well, there comes Old John.” 
Politicians have come and gone and I 
haven't remembered too many of them by 
name, but I was old enough to be impressed 
by the helicopter when Senator MCCLELLAN 
landed in the very middle of Monticello for 
a “speaking.” Another thing I remember 
connected with him is that he and his Sen- 
ate Rackets Committee gyped me out of 
many good TV shows; for my folks watched 
his appearances regardless of our tantrums 
to switch the channel. 

I am older now, and I am glad that I 
remember these things about Mr. MCCLELLAN, 
I am proud that he is a native Arkansan. 
My father has instilled in me that each per- 
son in our country has a right to think, to 
speak, and to be an individual. My mother 
has trained me to be myself, to know what 
is right, and stand for it, should I stand 
alone. I think these qualities are the ones 
that interest me in Mr. MCCLELLAN. The 
mark of & Man can mean many things; to 
Mr. McCLeLtan it means this: “Know thy- 
self, control thyself, and deny thyself.” 
This quote of his has appeared in many 
articles that have been written about him, 
and this clue to his individualism has been 
borne out during his career. 


I cannot speak here of but one phase of 
Mr. McCLeLian’s service to his State and to 
his Nation. I have chosen to write of his 
activities that started at the time of my life 
when I remember seeing him so much on TV, 
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but did not understand that I was seeing the 
beginning of a phase in the history of our 
country. 

In 1955, Mr. McCLeLLaw became chairman 
of the Senate Rackets Committee of Inves- 
tigations and in 6 months the Senator and 
helpers put together the largest staff ever to 
operate from Capitol Hill, 35 investigators, 
45 accountants from the General Accounting 
Office, and 20 stenographers and clerks. 
This job for him and the committee was 
never easy. Sometimes it was dangerous. 
This committee’s purpose was and is to 
sponsor legislation that will protect the hon- 
est, hard working people of our country. 
MCCLELLAN seeks to direct investigations 
that rank among the most important in the 
U.S. history. This committee tries to work 
out a method for bargaining through honest 
efforts of both sides, labor and management. 
Exposing wrongdoings is one of the many 
aims of the committee; finding methods of 
punishment and prevention is a much more 
important aim. In fact, the health of the 
whole U.S. economy may depend on the work 
of this committee, for as Mr. MCCLELLAN 
says, “If nothing is done, with the momen- 
tum already gained, we could be heading for 
& gangsterism economy in America. This 
must not occur.” 

This will not occur if Mr. MCOLELLAN can 
prevent it. In expressing his appreciation 
to a witness for his testimony, he said: “The 
time has come in this country, if we are 
going to stop racketeering and rascality that 
is going on, it is going to require that busi- 
nessmen, honest labor people, their leaders, 
all of us stand up and be counted in this 
thing.“ McCLetian’s scowl and voice are 
just the sight and sound of the strength 
that makes him one of the most respected 
Members of the U.S. Senate and its top in- 
vestigator. 

Mr. MCCLELLAN brings into the committee 

a special kind of justice. It is this personal 
code, of a man who has learned the hard way 
to control his strength and temper, and who 
thinks the law must be tempered by under- 
standing that I admire, 
I I feel that the problems of this investigat- 
ing committee have made Mr. MCCLELLAN a 
greater man. He ls stronger for overcoming 
them. The fact that he learned to practice 
calmness because he could see its virtue is a 
great asset for him. In his work with this 
committee in any fleld wherever racketeering 
shows up, I agree with the words that were 
printed in Time magazine, “It is in these 
hearings and the legislation which grows 
out of them that the man with the frown, 
and the tempered steel that lies behind it, 
will make his lasting mark.” 


-Kefauver: One Voice That Makes Itself 


* 


Heard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 7, 1962 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, Mem- 
bers of this body have long recognized 
their colleague, Senator KEFAUVER, to be 
one of the most able and consistent 
champions of the public interest. 
Senator KEFAUVER has fought long and 
hard, often singlehandedly, to protect 
the interests of the general public on 
issues too numerous to catalog here. 
In a recent article in the distinguished 
Colorado newspaper. Cervi’'s Rocky 
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Mountain Journal, Robert S. Spivack dis- 
cusses Senator Keravuver’s role in a cur- 
rent issue before the Congress. Mr. 
Spivack said to him: 


If there are not more men like ESTES 
Kerauver then we are all the losers and a 
tremendous loss it is. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article which pays tribute 
to my good friend and distinguished col- 
league, Senator KEFAUVER, be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

KEFAUVER WAGES FICHT FOR AMERICANS 

(By Robert G. Spivack) 


What this country needs is more men like 
Estes Keravuver. If there are no more men 
like Estes Kerarver then we are all the losers 
and a tremendous loss it is. 

Por 10 years the tall, sad-eyed Senator from 
Tennessee has conducted himself in the best 
traditions of LaFollette, LaGuardia, Norris, 
and those progressives of another era who 
were unimpressed by wealth and power, who 
believed that there must be a moral basis for 
Federal policy. 

No man did more to awaken us in the 
insidious influence of organized crime than 
KEFAUVER a decade ago in a series of hear- 
ings that created chaos among the mobsters. 
You may recall the famous televised sessions 
during which high officials in the New York 
City government tried to laugh off their rela- 
tions with Frank Costello and others in the 
rackets, In New York today the still falter- 
ing clean-government movement Is the bene- 
ficiary of Keravven’s relentless crime exposé. 

More recently Kxerauver exposed the enor- 
mous profiteering of certain segments of 
the drug industry which preys on the needs 
of the innocent, unwitting, and desperate 
sick. 

Now Estes Erravuver is engaged in a new 
crusade, with implications just as far reach- 
ing as his earlier activity. So far his is a 


lonely voice, joined only by Senator WAYNE 


Morse of Oregon, and a few others in the 
Senate. Keravver is concerned that the bil- 
lions and billions of taxpayer dollars used for 
research on our huge outer space program 
should not be handed over, free, to a few 
privileged communications com: 

Once again he is locking horns with the 
giant trusts. It may be a thankless under- 
taking, but here is his reasoning: 


The U.S. taxpayer will invest about 426 


billion in the research and development pro- 
grams that eventually will result in an 
outer space, satellite communications sys- 
tem. It will either be a Government-owned 
system, along the lines of TVA, or a private 
monopoly dominated by the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 

If it should be the latter, then the US. 
taxpayer will pay twice for what he has 
already paid once. The private companies 
will charge all of us for using the system, 
Just as we now pay telephone rates. 

Senator Kerauver considers this a huge 
giveaway of the kind so vigorously con- 
demned by liberal Democrats when at- 
a Guring the Eisenhower administra- 

on. 

Not only does the taxpayer get hit again; 
this could turn out to be a Government- 
sponsored monopoly created at the very 


moment the Justice Department is engaged 


in its antitrust campaign, aimed at restoring 
the free, competitive system. 

American taxpayers may have become 
groggy over the continuous efforts by pri- 
vate corporate giants to skim the cream off 
the milk. But Keravven feels this is no 
time to relax vigilance. The same thing was 
tried, of course, with the Atomic Energy 
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Commission developed during the war. 
Many of those who loudly deplore Govern- 
ment “subsidies” of education or welfare 
programs never hesitated to press their own 
interests. 

In addition to the domestic aspects of 
two bills that would turn the satellites over 
to private companies, as in the Kerr and ad- 
ministration bills, Kerauver poses an im- 
portant question of U.S. foreign policy. Can 
a private monopoly, he asks, “adequately 
represent the national interest” in the ne- 
gotiations that must go on with the Soviet 
Unſdn and other countries? 

There are, of course, oher aspects to the 
whole problem, and honest men approach 
it from different viewpoints. But why 
should the question of control be settled 
now? 

“The necessary research and development, 
which is almost completely taxpayer- 
financed, is proceeding without delay—so 
there is no need to settle the organizational 
question immediately,” KEFAUVER said re- 
cently. “We can always give the satellite 
away. Once given away, however, we can 
never get it back again.” 

There is a great deal of razzle-dazzle in 
the news these days that overshadows less 
dramatic issues on the home front such as 
this one. If there were no KEFAUVER in the 
Senate we might never hear of them until 
it was too late. While he number of Sen- 
ators and Congressmen able to rise above 
special or local interests seem to dwindle 
year by year, it is America’s good fortune 
that there is at least one volce that makes 
itself heard. 


Need for Youth Employment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 7, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently 
I submitted a resolution, Senate Resolu- 
tion 348, for a special study of dropouts 
from our school system. 

Refiecting upon a nationwide problem, 
the resolution has elicited interest from 
a great many areas of the country. 

Recently, I was privileged to have for- 
warded to me an editorial from the 
Somerset Reporter at Skowhegan, Maine, 
the hometown of our gracious colleague, 
Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH, the need 
for job-employment opportunities for 
students. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Tury Can HELP You 

John C. is 18 and healthy,”but he is al- 
ready disillusioned and sees nothing but 
hopelessness ahead. 

In the past 2 years, he has worked 3 weeks, 
unloading freight cars and washing dishes. 

As a freshman at Skowhegan High School 
4 years ago, John was an average student. 
But he had a craving for a jalopy. 
and operating a car, even if it was a jalopy, 
required a modest but steady income. 

This meant finding a job, and to John, 
school interfered with work. So he dropped 
out of school at the end of his freshman 
year, and got a job as a stock boy at a local 
supermarket. 
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He saved a few dollars and bought his 
jalopy, trading three important years of high 
school education for the fleeting pleasure of 
drag-racing on the municipal parking lot 
after dark. At 15, he was “king.” At 18, 
he’s just another youth who is sorry he 
dropped out of school. 

For John has learned, the hard way, that 
those extra 3 years at high school would 
make a whale of a lot of difference in job 
opportunities. He found that even the 
Armed Forces prefer high school graduates. 

Unfortunately, there are many ycuths like 
John in Skowhegan. The lure of 
money and jalopies is stronger than their 
appreciation of how a high school diploma 
can affect their future. 

This is one of the basic reasons for the 
sponsorship of the Youth Employment Serv- 
ice. The Skowhegan Chamber of Commerce 
Tecognizes the fact that our youths want, 
and need, spending money. 

It is hoped that by helping them find 
part-time employment during the school year 
and odd jobs in the summer months, they 
will help to satisfy that basic desire to earn 
money, and at the same time encourage 
them to continue thelr education. 

The closing of schools in 2 weeks will bring 
about the entry into Skowhegan’s labor 
force of a significant number of teenage 
jobseekers. Many of these teenagers have 
already registered with the employment 
office. 

If you can use their services for nearly any 
type of work, please call the employment 
Office. Our youths need your help—and they 
can help you. 


Labor Not Solidly Behind Free Trade 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1962 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, we have 
heard a lot of propaganda that both 
business and labor are solidly behind the 
administration's free trade proposals, as 
set forth in H.R. 11970. 

The recent hullaballoo over this sub- 
ject at the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
meeting here in Washington raised seri- 
ous doubts as to how far the business 
community goes in supporting free trade. 
Then there is the results of a poll con- 
ducted by the National Federation of 
Independent Business, in which almost 
two-thirds of the members of the or- 
ganization, all independent businessmen, 
expressed opposition to granting the 
President more tariff cutting powers. 

And what about labor? 

I have received several hundred com- 
munications from members of the Ma- 
chinists Union in the district I repre- 
sent, protesting heavy importation of 
handtools. In addition, I have had the 
pleasure of reading copies of a monthly 
paper issued by the Steelworkers Union 
local in Camillus, N.Y., which show that 
this local at least is unalterably opposed 
to the President's unprecedented power- 
grab bill. 

Following, for the benefit of my col- 
leagues, are excerpts from issues of the 
paper, “Local Lites,” edited by Mr. 
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George Mischler, president of Local 

Union No. 4783, United Steelworkers 

of America: 

ARE WI HEADED ror TOTALITARIAN POWER IN 
GOVERNMENT? 


Kennedy’s bid for unprecedented power 
with tarifs and taxes is unconstitutional. 

The Trade Agreements Act since its incep- 
tion has been unconstitutional. 

The Constitution of the United States of 
America provides in article I, section 8: 

1. The Congress shall have power to levy 
and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises 
to pay debts and provide for the common 
defense and general welfare of the United 
States; but all duties, imposts and excises 
shall be uniform throughout the United 
States. 

8. To regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions and among the several States and with 
the Indian tribes. 

To concentrate this power in the hands of 
the President is a tremendous leap toward 
totalitarian government control. 

In taking office the President and the 
Members of Congress, Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, take an oath swearing to uphold 
the Constitution. In passing any law to give 
congressional powers to the President, the 
Congress must default in its majority on its 
oath of office. The President, in using such 
powers, is defaulting on his oath of office. 

The wisdom of the founders of our coun- 
try has not yet been equalled by any suc- 
ceeding generation of officeholders. For the 
Congress and the President to agree that 
the President should have any of the powers 
constitutionally assigned to the Congress is 
for both to agree that the U.S. form of gov- 
ernment is incompetent to exist in the world 
today. 


TARIFF CUTTING Greatest Hoax AND SWINDLE 
OF THE CENTURY 

Tt is a great hoax because the American 
people are being misinformed, uninformed 
and in general bamboozled into believing 
the endless propaganda about what tariff 
cutting allegedly means and can allegedly 
mean to the United States and the rest of 
the world. 

We are given export figures but no anal- 
ysis of them. A breakdown by States does 
not mean a thing. that’s Just breaking up 
one big propaganda figure into 50 small ones. 
We are not informed that the far larger 
percentage of our exports include items that 
have nothing to do with normal interna- 
tional trade. 

We are not told that the United States 
already has about the lowest tariffs in the 
world, 

We are not told that enormous damage 
has already been done to our economy by 
tarif cutting. On the contrary, this dam- 
age is belittled when it is mentioned at all. 

Tariff cutting is a swindle because Amer- 
fcans have lost, are losing and will lose their 
jobs as a result. American businesses are 
being put out of business and the United 
States is being robbed of its productive ca- 
pacity, a capacity that saved us and the 
rest of the world in two World Wars. 

This situation becomes increasingly dan- 
gerous with every hour and every day as our 
power to survive is reduced and our vulner- 
ability is increased, 

We Americans are great giveaway pro- 
gramers. It is no doubt a good thing for 
the brotherhood of man that we are willing 
and able donors. Don't forget that the 
power to give away the billions we have 
given is derived from taxation. 

Reducing and eliminating tarifs is an- 
other giveaway program but this time we 
are giving away Jobs and that means we 
are giving away income and that means we 
are giving away our source of tax moneys 
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and all of this means that we are killing the 


goose that lays the golden eggs. 
America, wake up. 


THE SECRECY or GATT 


GATT is the General Agreement On Tariffs 
and Trade. Great secrecy shrouds the meet- 
ings of its participants. No reporters are al- 
lowed to attend and the American public is 
not given a full report. Far from it. If this 
operation is so good, why all this secrecy? 
This does not conform with American ideals. 

Is this another score for Khrushchev? 

One thing we can tell you is that the tariff 
is only one small item affecting international 
trade. Other nations, after they have agreed 
on tariff cuts, have employed any number of 
methods to restrict imports, such as: state 
trading, embargoes, quotas, licensing, arti- 
fically pegged exchange rates, multiple ex- 
change rates, blocked currency (lack of 
transferability). 

But if the United States uses any of these 
methods, we're just no good. So the United 
States lives up to its agreements and uses 
no methods to foil these agreements while 
other nations serve their own national inter- 
ests first. 

Uncle Sam—sucker, first class. 

No wonder there is so darn much secrecy 
about GATT negotiations. 


HEADLINES IN AFL-CIO News, Manch 24, 1962 

“Kennedy’s Trade Program Given Solid La- 
bor Backing.” 

This is not true. There is much union 
opposition throughout the country. Just 
because President Meany endorses Kennedy’s 
trade bill is no Indication that all of labor 
supports it. 

Local 4783, United Steelworkers, is against 
it among others. 

Thomas Kennedy, president of the United 
Mine Workers of America, testified strongly 
against Kennedy's trade bill, H.R. 9900, be- 
fore the House Ways and Means Committee. 

Labor is not solidly back of this bill. 

In reading Meany's statement before the 
Ways and Means Committee on March 19, 
1962, we find that as far as the trade bill 
is concerned he is one of Kennedy's trained 
seals—like Rusk, Hodges, Dillon, Goldberg, 
and don't forget Georgie Ball (‘round and 
‘round he goes, where he stops nobody 
knows)—and all the other propagandists for 
the bill. 

He used the same overworked statistics 
which are used by all the others to mislead 


the American public. He speaks of the $20 


billion in exports and the $15 billion in im- 
ports. The implication is that we gained 
$5 billion on the exchange. A close examina- 
tion reveals that we probably didn't gain a 
dollar as far as money goes 

The 620 billion exports figure includes sub- 
sidized agricultural products and gifts and 
loans that we'll probably never get back, 
exports to foreign bases and exports of arms 
to foreign countries. Moreover, last year 
our net loss in dollar exchange was nearly 
a billion dollars. 

Also, don't forget the import figures are 
f. o. b. the foreign docks. Since foreign costs 
are about one-third of ours, this means that 
to find the equivalent in goods we must tri- 
ple the 815 billion import figure. So, at 
American prices we imported $45 billion 
worth of goods and exported $20 billion worth 
of goods. We had a net loss of jobs needed 
to produce $25 billion worth of goods in 
this country. 

And loss of jobs is our problem. No won- 
der we have millions unemployed, more mil- 
lions on short time, and more millions of 
high school and college graduates who can- 
not find jobs. 


TRADE PROPAGANDISTS CONSTANTLY aT WORK 


There is something that smells about the 
propaganda for freer trade. The mere fact 
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that so much of our tax money, and private 
money, is being spent to propagandize the 
program is sufficient evidence that the case 
cannot stand on its own merit. 

In addition to the officeholders who are 
spending so much time and effort to sell the 
Common Market, freer trade and lower tar- 
= to the victimized American public, ma 

and periodicals are carrying th 
ball with expensive space as are radio “a 
TV. 


So, the American public must be sold. If 
the whole setup had merit it could stand by 
itself. 

We repeat, we are for international trade 
but the respective economies must be on the 
same or equalized monetary basis or it will 
not work. If we told 25 of our States that 
they could operate their economies anyway 
they saw fit with power to raise or lower 
their monetary standards, and that they still 
could have free access to the markets of the 
other 25 States, what a helluva mess this 
country would be in darned soon, 

The same is true when applied to foreign 
nations. We have rules and regulations and 
minimums and maximums governing the 
operations of business. We also have one 
monetary system. Other nations have rules 
each to suit itself and they are nothing like 
ours. 

Until these differences are eliminated there 
has to be some governing regulation between 
our country and others or there will be eco- 
nomically adverse results from trading in- 
discriminately, There has to be a leveling 
factor. 

A recent TV program propagandized the 
Common Market. It tried to impress the 
watching public with increased wages in 
West Germany, claiming that a workman 
shown lived affluently on $70 a week, 

In a recent article we read that the metal- 
workers of West Germany recently settled 
negotiations for a 6 percent wage increase 
and 3 more days of vacation. But the 
article stated that the then current wages 
were 88 cents an hour. So you can add 6 
percent and 3 days additional vacation 
and figure out how this workman was get- 
ting $70 a week. 

In the March 12, 1962, issue of U.S. News 
& World Report we read an article that is 
misleading its readers into believing that 
Japan's labor is now getting much better 
wages than it is. Our own figures prove 
that 74.1 percent of Japanese labor, as of 
1960, wag cheap labor employed in shops of 
less than 10 employees. These figures were 
furnished by a Japanese office in Tokyo. The 
Japanese admitted that their labor force 
was primarily a cheap labor force. Two 
years ago we found Japanese workers getting 
83 cents a day. This is what we have to 
compete with. 

The efforts to mislead the American pub- 
lic are constant and smell of the Madison 
Avenue big sell, 


Sneak Play 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 18, 1962, there appeared in the Los 
Angeles Herald Examiner an editorial 
entitled “Sneak Play” which supports 
the contention of many patriotic Ameri- 
cans that the United Nations has be- 
come an instrument of Soviet foreign 
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policy. The editorial tells of a trick 
played on the U.N, by the Under Secre- 
tary for Political and Security Council 
Affairs, Eugeny Dmitrievich Kiseley. It 
seems that this undesirable character 
from Russia managed to slip a few com- 
munications from East Germany into 
the U.N. record. 

I believe the editorial would be of 
sufficient interest to Members of Con- 
gress to warrant its being printed in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
it at this point: 

SNEAK PLAY 

It came as no news to veteran hands 
around the United Nations when it was 
discovered that a Russian in a high Sec- 
retariat post had used a trick to promote 
nonmember East Germany, a Soviet satellite. 

The culprit in this case is U.N. Under 
Secretary for Political and Security Affairs 
Eugeny Dmitrievich Kiselev. He managed 
to sneak a few communications from East 
Germany past Secretary General Thant and 
get them on the U.N. record. Mr. Thant 
was forced to the embarrassment of apology. 

One case was a round robin of Western 
nations questioning their stands on nuclear 
weapons on their soll. Kiselev slipped in an 
uninvited opinion from Red East Germany. 

Then Kiselev threw ih a batch of peti- 
tions on the Congo question from East Ger- 
many. Mr. Thant has had to clamp a firm 
hand on further shenanigans. 

It has long been known that Secretariat 
members do not trust Soviet comrades in 
their midst. The Russians do not ever con- 
sider themselves servants of the world or- 
ganization, but report on the sly to the 
Soviet delegation. 

In contrast, as one American on the Sec- 
retariat remarked, he would never think of 
reporting to U.S. representatives, and they 
would not tolerate his committing such a 
breach of trust. 

The Kiseley incident will serve its pur- 
pose if it reminds us all that honor has no 
meaning in the Communist lexicon, 


The Graduated Income Tax 


EXTENSION QF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT CORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 7, 1962 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a memorandum 
on the graduated income tax, which I 
submitted to Senator Mansriexp, the able 
majority leader, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

GRADUATED INCOME Tax 
June 7, 1962. 


Memo to: Senator MANSFIELD. 
From: Senator GORE, 

The graduated income tax is a hallmark 
of a democratic society and, at the same 
time, is one of the most important mech- 
anisms for the preservation of economic 
democracy, without which political democ- 
Tacy can hardiy be expected to remain via- 
ble. That a Democratic administration 
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would attack the graduated income tax by 
proposing a drastic lowering of the top brack- 
ets and only minor reductions in the lower 
income brackets, thus making the gradua- 
tions much less steep, is untenable. 

A so-called trial balloon has been sent up 
for a proposed reduction of the maximum 
rate from 91 percent to 62 percent. Such a 
proposal would provide for a graduation 
only slightly more steep than Solon decreed 
in Attica more than 2,500 years ago, when 
the pentacosiomedimni were taxed on the 
basis of 12 times, the hippes on 10 times, 
and the zeugitai on 5 times their annual 
produce. Those with less production than 
200 bushels of grain annually were exempt 
from direct taxation. 

I have prepared two tables, which are at- 
tached, which show to what extent the top- 
bracket taxpayers would profit from scaling 
the rates between 18 and 62 percent. The 
figures are approximations but are certainly 
sufficiently accurate to demonstrate orders 
of magnitude. 

You will note that a single taxpayer hay- 
ing taxable income of about $150,000 per year 
would have twice the aftertax income (take 
home pay), under such a scale as he has 
under existing law. Those with incomes of 
$10,000 and under would be helped very 
little. 

In my view, it would be most unwise 
socially, economically, and politically for the 
President to recommend a drastic reduction 
in the top income tax brackets or, should 
such a recommendation be made, for the 
Senate to pass such legislation. 

Should it be advisable to reduce the reve- 
nue from the personal income tax, first 
priority should be given to increasing the 
personal exemption for: taxpayers and de- 
pendents. The increased cost of living has 
made this the most inequitable and most 
unrealistic provision of our tax law. Lower- 
ing the rates for middle and upper bracket 
taxpayers should have a low priority. 

Should it be felt that an immediate re- 
duction in personal income tax rates is ad- 
visable as a spur to the economy, the need 
for reducing the lower rather than the up- 
per bracket rates becomes even more impor- 
tant. Dollars added to the take home pay 
of the lower bracket taxpayer will enter the 
spending stream immediately and without 
substantial diminution. 

The fact that only a relatively few of our 
citizens are so fortunate as to be in the high 
Income tax brackets is no argument at all 
against the soundness of the principle of 
progressive graduation in personal income 
tax rates; neither is the amount of revenue 
derived therefrom. The yardstick of fair- 
ness and equity must be our constant guide- 
post in tax policy whether the proposal af- 
fects one or a million of our citizens. This, 
by all means, should characterize the policy 
of a Democratic administration and a Demo- 
cratic Congress. Otherwise, we would lose 
our claim of being the party with a social 
conscience. 


Married taxpayers (assuming continuation 
of split-income benefits) 


Present | Assumed 
Taxable income scale new scale 

(percent) . | (percent) 1 
2 18 
2 20 
26 24 
38 32 
47 34 
59 40 
75 50 
so Bh 
91 62 


This is, of course, only one of a number of possible grad 
uations between 18 and 62 percent. a 
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Married taxpayers (assuming continuation 
of split-income benefits)—Continued 


income | Percentage 

(new scale, increase 

approxi- 
mate) 
+600 $1,640 2.5 
ow 4,100 3.0 
800 &, 200 5.1 
700 35, 000 18.0 
360 62, 000 35.0 
f5, 360 110, 000 60.0 
000. 76, 360 150, 000 97.0 
$500,000. 95, 360 228, 000 140.0 
£1,000,000.. 140, 360 468, 000 230. 0 
Single taxpayers 
Present Assumod 


Taxable income now scale 


scale 
(percent) | (percent) * 


A BLETE- 
SSS 


1 This is, of course, only one of a number of ible 
graduations between 18 and 62 percent, aS 


After tax 


Taxable income ren 

$1, 600 2.5 

3, 900 2.6 

7,300 4.6 
23, 000 39.0 
33, 000 70.0 
43, 000 133. 0 
52, 000 165.0 
70,000 200.0 
115, 000 2.0 


The Great Challenge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1962 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, “The 
Great Challenge” was the title of a talk 
given recently by Mr. Sydney E. Byrnes, 
president of the Connecticut Broadcast- 
ers Association, at a recent convention 
in Berlin, Conn. Mr. Byrnes is also the 
president of radio station WADS in An- 
sonia, Conn. 

In his talk, Mr. Byrnes discusses in 
some detail the exciting and frightening 
challenges facing the broadcasters of 
Connecticut and, indeed, the broadcast- 
ers of all 50 States. He also makes ref- 
erence to the endeavor to create a posi- 
tive liaison among the broadcasters and 
the Members of Congress. 

With leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include in the Recorp at 
= point the text of Mr. Byrnes’ ad- 

ress: 


THE Great CHALLENGE 

(By Sydney E. Byrnes) 
Every segment of our people seem today 
to be facing some sort of momentous chal- 
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lenge. The biggest challenge, of course, 18 
to win the cold war before it becomes a hot 
war. But there is the challenge to our econ- 
omy brought on by the ever-strengthening 
European Common Market; the challenge to 
every American to insure that every Ameri- 
can has equal opportunities regardless of 
race, creed, or color; the challenge to big 
business and the challenge to the unions; the 
challenge to our elderly citizens and the 
challenge to our doctors. Challenges are 
very healthy. It's how you meet those chal- 
lenges that counts. 

Our broadcasting industry is no different. 
We, the broadcasters of Connecticut, and the 
broadcasters of the other 49 States, are 
faced with some pretty exciting, and in 
some cases, some frightening challenges. 
How are we going to meet these challenges? 
Or maybe I should say, are we going to meet 
these challenges? 

The first and foremost challenge is pre- 


sented to us by our listeners. They demand: 


better and more thoughtful programing; 
they demand an ever-increasing amount of 
our already overburdened public service time; 
and they demand still more local, State, and 
world news coverage. I believe most sta- 
tions have not only met these needs but are 
presenting better radio and television pro- 
grams than ever before. 

We can improve, we will always improve 
because we are broadcasters, and we know of 
no other way. 

But we must run our stations at a profit, 
or we might as well forget the public service 
needs of our communities. This theory is as 
old as business itself. And there we have 
another challenge. Are there too many sta- 
tions? Not enough stations? Should the 
FCC consider whether an area can afford 
a station or not as a prerequisite to grant- 
ing a construction permit? This is not only 
the challenge of the FCC, but it ts your 
challenge, too. If you would prefer to read 
about it in Broadcasting or Sponsor maga- 
zine, then so be it—but don't be surprised 
at the end results. 

You want to talk about challenges facing 
the broadcaster? How about these: 

Should you be charged a fee for your 
license? 

Should renewal hearings be held in your 
own community? 

Should the FCC force complete, separate 
FM programing for a licensee who has AM 
or TV? 

Is the FCC trying to tell the broadcaster 
what he should program and when? 

These are just some of the challenges to 
the broadcaster today. Here is what I fear: 
I fear that too many a broadcaster will not 

that these are his challenges—and 
if enough broadcasters do this—then we 
have had it. Only in strength of numbers 
are we any good to our stations and our 
industry. 

Where do we start? We start right in our 
own communities. Too many broadcasters 
feel that if they are in a two or three station 
market, that this means that the other 
two stations are their only or most im- 
portant competitors and, therefore, only the 
most essential relationship is maintained. 
I say this is wrong. 

Let your salesmen compete in selling out 
on the road; let your announcers do the best 
they know how so they can take away the 
other's audicnce; let your continuity writers 
knock out the best copy to woo clients 
away—but let the manager or owner keep a 
close Maison with the other broadcasters in 
his community. Get together, discuss your 
problems. Plan campaigns to get the ad- 
vertiser who uses the print media only. 
Two or three broadcasting minds are much 
better than one. “Ah,” you're saying to 
yourself, “Syd has finally done flipped his 
cork. What is he looking for—a utopia?” 
Well, maybe I am but I believe in what I'm 
saying. Tears ago, the print media fought 
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each other—tooth and nail—for circulation, 
for the advertising dollar. Look at how 
many two or three newspaper markets there 
are left. The interest of many a community, 
including many here in Connecticut, would 
be better served by two newspapers, but it’s 
too late now. 

Is the broadcaster going to continue to 
rate-battle the other broadcaster, for- 
getting all else? And do me a favor, don't 
look at me as if you are just being polite by 
listening—and this is really meant for some- 
body else. This is criticism of you fellows in 
Bridgeport, New Haven, Hartford, Waterbury, 
and in all the other communities in our 
State—and don't leave out Ansonia, either. 

And you know, so many of our sponsors 
have learned of our yulnerability. They no 
longer say, in many instances, the news- 
paper does a better job, They say, “What? 
I can get it much cheaper from WIAC,” that’s 
“I'm a chiseler.” And then you think to 
yourself “Why that no good * * *,.” and 
you say, “Well, I'll show him,” and so on 
and on, And meanwhile, back at the ad office 
of the little struggling newspaper, they are 
plugging hard at getting out a 256-page 
edition (I think that's what a Connecticut 
paper put out a couple of weeks ago). In 
this case, I really believe you are meeting the 
challenge * * * you just have the wrong 
adversary. 

You and I are going around and around in 
circles trying to get an over larger share of 
the radio and television budgets in our com- 
munities, Instead, we all have to go after an 
ever-increasing share of the advertising 
budget. And if you think you can do this 
alone, I ask you to look at the record“ 
if you're doing more business now than you 
were last year and the year before that 
I'u bet you it’s costing you more and more 
to get that business too. How many more 
losing stations are we going to have in this 
country before we get our heads out of the 
sand. And, by the way, before anyone gets 
any ideas that I’m advocating standard and 
uniform rates in violation of antitrust laws, 
forget it * * * I want no truck with Bob 
Kennedy or any of the men in his Depart- 
ment. 

Here's a good example of what I believe 
the broadcasters can do, One challenge 
which CBA faced a year ago was getting work 
done by volunteers. Yours truly, as newly 
elected president, stated 1 year ago, that I 
believed we needed a full- or part-time sec- 
retary or public relations man. Remember? 
Well, I do not believe this any more—at 
least not for a few years. Why? Because 
we, your board of directors, found out that 
we could have as successful a Connecticut 
Broadcasters Association, as we have success- 
ful radio and TV stations. We just appiled 
the same ple. Get a lot of people to 
do & little work instead of one or two trying 
unsuccessfully to do everything. As a result, 
you. now have a CBA publication called the 
Voice; and you now have an employment 
consultation service committee to help you 
find employees and this same committee 
helps radio men and women find employment 
at stations in our State without spending a 
lot of time and money. You have had in this 
past year, more press releases go out on CBA 
activities, and the activities of our broad- 
casters, than at any time in our CBA history. 
This was done through cooperation. 

We have had close liaison with our Goy- 
ernor and our legislators, both in Washing- 
ton and in Hertford. We have compiled a 
startling survey on how much public service 
time you gave free of charge in 1961. You 
will hear more about this later on this 
afternoon. But, you know, even with all 
this cooperation there are still many broad- 
casters in our State who still take little or 
no part in CBA activities. They won't even 
send in their own stories about their own 
activities to our own publication, The Voice, 
which is sent all over the country. You ask 
them to serve on committees and they beg 
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off with how busy they are, or how many ap- 
pointments they have, but you know the 
story. But, the number of men and stations 
participating in CBA activities has tripled, 
and this is a healthy start. I do not be- 
lieve we could have done much more this 
past year with paid help, This is what I 
call meeting the challenge head-on. But 
look at how much more could have been 
done with the cooperation of these other 
stations. 

The same principal goes for our national 
trade organization, the NAB. How easy it is 
Tor all of us to sit back and criticise what 
NAB is doing or is not doing. And yet, how 
much are we backing NAB in its many fights 
in our behalf? How many of us are letting 
the NAB know when we believe they are 
wrong—to give them some idea of how their 
membership or the industry feels. Let's face 
it, if it were not for the broadcasters, there 
would be no NAB, But we just keep quiet, 
and watch, and wince, and complain bitterly 
to ourselves and our close friends. And 
don't think the FCC and Congress doesn't 
know that the NAB does not have the 
strength it should have. The same theory 
applies to the NAB code authority. The code 
is not perfect, but it is a good start. A 
pitiful few of you Connecticut broadcasters 
subscribe. Something in the code bothers 
you, so you don't join. It could be the 
money, the ban on liquor advertising, the 
setting of maximum commercial time for 
each hour of broadcasting. Oh, there are 
many reasons. Instead of joining and try- 
ing to improve it, you stay away and criticize 
it. I've said it before and I'll say it again. 
This is probably one of the biggest challenges 
that ts facing the Connecticut broadcaster 
today and he chooses to ignore the challenge. 


‘If this continues, I believe the letters of your 


national trade organization will change from 
NAB to FCC, and your code will henceforth 
be set and carried out, not by the NAB code 
authority, but by laws set by the U.S, Con- 


gress. 

If you think I'm being an overly dramatic 
president heading up an NAB membership 
drive, then just ask Senator Pastore as we 
did, and Senator Dodd as we did, and Con- 
gressman. Harris as we did, and Chairman 
Minow as we did. The rulings and laws and 
decisions are coming fast and furious. No 
one wrote us and told us there was going 
to be a freeze on FM applications last year, 
no one called to ask our permission to put a 
partial freeze on AM applications a couple of 
weeks ago. This is a challenge, ladies and 
gentlemen. Either we police ourselves or we 
will be policed by men who really know how 
to do it. 

Every minute you spend working with 
CBA, every minute you consider the NAB's 
stand on industry matters, every minute you 
spend writing to your Congresaman and 
Senators, I feel Is just as important as mak- 
ing a sales call in behalf of your station, 
Realize it now, gentlemen, before it is too 
late. To be sure, your future les in the 
success of your station, both business-wise 
and community service-wise. I know you 
are busy, you're overworked, you're out night 
after night, giving freely of your time and 
your talents for the benefit of many worth- 
while community projects. But there must 
be room for CBA and NAB. In CBA we need 
& little of your time and a lot of your 
talent, in NAB, they only ask for your sup- 
port. 

Very shortly, CBA is embarking on a new 
project—to show the State and the Nation 
how much of a leader the broadcaster of this 
State is—in his own community, in our 
State, and in our Nation. We are going to 
list all the nonprofit organizations that you 
or your station personnel work for as mem- 
bers. This promises to be almost as impres- 
sive as the tabulation of total public serv- 
ice time donated by Connecticut broad- 
casters in 1961, In other words, we know 
the wonderful job you are doing, we are 
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going to tell the story to everyone. But 
this you are doing for others now, we are 
asking you to do something for yourself as 
managers and owners. Look around you, 
gentlemen. The AMA is fighting against the 
medicare bill under social security; the steel 
companies are banding together to prove 
their case for a price rise in steel; labor is 
banding together to prove its case for wage 
increases; people are banding together for 
fluoridation or opposition to it; bankers are 
banding together in opposition to their hav- 
ing to withhold a tax on interest; and the 
free world is banding together to show the 
Communists that they cannot spread com- 
munism throughout the free world. 

I ask you, gentlemen, when will the Con- 
necticut broadcasters join together with 
the brondcasters of the other 49 States to 
present a solid front on the important issues 
facing our industry today? Isn't it ironic? 
Time, which has been our means of liveli- 
hood for so long, ls now working against us. 
Thank you. 


Recognition for Dickinson College 


EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 7, 1962 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, Dick- 
inson College, Carlisle, Pa., is one of the 
older outstanding colleges in America 
today. Small by comparison, its accom- 
plishments are myriad. 

The Department of Interior is contin- 
uing its quest for recognized historical 
landmarks. Surveys are conducted, sug- 
gestions made and a committee of 
recognized authorities makes the final 
recommendations. If approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior, the structure 
or site is then named as eligible to re- 
ceive from the Department of Interior, a 
certificate and bronze marker designat- 
ing it as a Registered National Historic 
Landmark. 

“Old West,” Dickinson's original build- 
ing has recently been adjudged worthy 
of receiving this distinction. 

A brief history of the college follows: 

OLD WEST 

Location: Carlisie, Pa., Dickinson College 
campus, 

Ownership-administration: Dickinson Col- 
lege, Gilbert Malcolm, president. 

Significance: Old West, the original build- 
ing of Dickinson College, has been described 
as “one of the most distinguished, and cer- 
tainly the most subtly designed, of all early 
American college structures, for its distinc- 
tion is founded not on ornament but on 
solid qualities of functional planning, good 
proportion, and excellent materials beauti- 
fully used.” 

In addition to its architectural distinction, 
Old West is a notable example of the struggle 
to provide higher education for the youth of 
the Republic in the generation after inde- 
pendence. Of this aspect of Old West's sig- 
nificance it has been written: “Perhaps no 
other building today can lay better claim to 
representing the courageous purpose of the 
men who committed themselves, in spite of 
great difficulties, to providing worthy educa- 
tional institutions, in America.” 

The orlgin of Dickinson College goes back 
to the very roots of the independent Nation, 
the institution having been incorporated by 
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Pennsylvania in September 1783. With the 
granting of the charter, the trustees of the 
school held their first meeting at the Phila- 
delphia home of one of thelr members, John 
Dickinson, president of the supreme execu- 
tive council of Pennsylvania. It is from this 
illustrious patriot, the “Penman of the Revo- 
lution,” that the new Institution took its 
name. Another trustee was Dr. Benjamin 
Rush who, first and foremost, is recognized 
as the founder of the college. 

The trustees assumed control of the old 
Carlisle Grammar School and this became the 
first college building. In June 1785, the 
Reverend Dr. Charles Nisbet, of Edinburgh, 
arrived to assume the chair of principal of 
the college. The college had Presbyterian 
endorsement but, by terms of its charter, was 
nondenominational, 

The old Carlisle Grammar School was un- 
sulted to its new role as college building and, 
after several other solutions were attempted, 
the cornerstone of a new building was laid 
on June 20, 1799. Two and a half years 
later the new building was first occupied by 
Dickinson students, but only for a few weeks. 
On February 3, 1803, the structure was totally 
destroyed by fire. 

The president and trustees, encouraged by 
the support of the citizens of Carlisle, jour- 
neyed to Philadelphia, Washington, and Vir- 
ginia seeking help to rebuild the ruins of the 
college. Their success was evident when al- 
most one-third of the Congress contributed 
to the cause, as did President Jefferson, Vice 
President Burr, and most of the Cabinet. 
Chief Justice Marshall and three Associate 
Justices also donated, as did several members 
of the foreign diplomatic corps. 

At the request of the committee charged 
with obtaining plans for a new building, 
Hugh Henry Brackenridge, Justice of the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court and a noted 
satiric author of the time, went to Phila- 
delphia and approached the architect Ben- 
jamin H. Latrobe, explaining to him the na- 
ture of the town, the college site, and the 
probable funds available for the new con- 
struction. Latrobe accepted the commission 
and in the middle of May 1803 preliminary 
drawings were submitted by the architect, 
accompanied by a long letter explaining the 
principles and purpose of his design for the 
building. The preliminary plan, two draw- 
ings of which survive in the collection of 
Dickinson College, was followed by the work- 
ing drawings, now lost. Early in 1804 work 
on the building was well underway, but as 
contributions lagged, so did the construc- 
tion. Although some of the rooms were fin- 
ished in 1805, not until 1821-22 was West 
College, as it was called, ready for full occu- 
pancy. 

Old West was built of stone quarried near 
Carlisle and is three stories high. The build- 
ing is U-shaped, with short wings extending 
from the north side to shelter what was 
originally the main entrance, Although this 
former entrance has been walled in, the 
original arch may still be seen. The off- 
center corridor running the length of the 
building provided for larger rooms along the 
south side where they would receive the sun- 
light. Although the cupola does not appear 
on the original drawing sent to the trustees, 
it appears certain that it wag included by 
Latrobe in the finished plan, The cupola, 
obviously the work of a master, is surmount- 
ed by an iron weather vane, probably in- 
tended to represent Aeolus, pointing into 
the wind, but known locally and affection- 
ately as the Mermaid. 

Features and condition: Dickinson is one 
of the Nation's outstanding small colleges 
and its list of distinguished alumni is a 
long one. Although the college has long 
outgrown its beginnings in West College, 
Old West is still the heart of the institu- 
tion, physically and traditionally. It has 
undergone relatively minor alteration with 
the exception of the closing of the original 
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north entrance. Interior details have un- 
dergone some change including the covering 
over of the individual room fireplaces, but 
the plan and proportions as designed by 
Latrobe are little changed. The third floor 
has received little modification and gives an 
illuminating view of the building as planned 
by the architect. Old West now houses 
and administrative offices for the 
college. 


Analysis of Recent Behavior of the Stock 
Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK E. MOSS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 7, 1962 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, on May 
29, the morning after the stock markct 
took its deep plunge, several of my col- 
leagues from the other side of the asile 
made a determined effort to identify the 
state of our economy, and more specifi- 
cally the drop in stock prices, with the 
policies of the Kennedy administration. 

When the market bounced back the 
next day, they were strangely quiet. 
But on that uneasy Tuesday, when most 
of us were carefully to assess 
what had happened, some very curious 
statements were heard in this Chamber. 
They were not backed by the views of 
highly regarded economists, and they 
contained no facts or figures to support 
them. They were little more than vig- 
orously stated opinions. 

For example, one distinguished Mem- 
ber of this body said: 

No doubt the drop in the market results 
from lack of confidence in the White 
House. * * * This brings up the question of 
whether we shall live under a free enter- 
prise system or not. If we are to do so, we 
must remove the shackles. 


Another observed: 


The President would do well to admit the 
error of an economic policy which has pro- 
duced such bitter fruits. 


Still a third said: 

The trouble is we have had too many 
words from the White House and not 
enough action. * * * I suggest to my col- 
leagues who ride in the New Frontier wagon 
that the best thing they could do right now 
would be to borrow a long riding whip and 
crack it over the executive team, and ask 
the President to quit bothering American 
business with his threats to turn his power 
against the free action of the market. 


None of these speakers mentioned 
what all of us know to be a fact—that 
our economy is sound, and a basis for 
confidence in the structure of our econ- 
omy and America’s future. Nobody 
mentioned that our gross national prod- 
uct is already up from the February 1, 
1961, level of $500.8 to $548.3 billion, an 
increase of 9.5 percent, and that we will 
probably have a $570 billion economy by 
the end of this year. Nor did they men- 
tion that corporate profits are up one- 
third, and that payroll employment in 
nonagricultural establishments is up 
over one and a half million. These facts 
would have been helpful in restoring 
confidence. 
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Now we are beginning to get more 
profound and thoughtful assessments of 
what is happening in the stock market— 
assessments made by observers with 
some background in economics or in 
psychology. As a result, it appears that 
what has happened is a return to reality. 
Investors have finally come to recognize 
what many trained observers have been 
emphasizing for some time—that the era 
of inflation is behind us, and that stocks 
cannot continue to go on up and up, and 
be covered by an inflationary spiral. It 
has become obvious that some stock and 
bond values bear little relationship to 
the market for their product, and that 
stock yields and bond yields bear little 
relationship to either. In other words, 
investors decided that the song of the 
ticker tape, higher and higher prices, 
was a siren song, and that somebody was 
going to get hurt. 

One of the most interesting analyses 
of what has happened appeared in this 
week's issue of Life magazine, hardly a 
Kennedy supporter, written by Ernest 
Havemann, a well-known writer to whom 
Henry Luce has turned on previous oc- 
cations for articles based partly on psy- 
chological studies. Mr. Havemann is 
the author of several books, including 
“The Age of Psychology” published by 
Simon and Schuster in 1957, and a series 
of articles published in Life on psychol- 
ogy, sociology and psychoanalysis. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Havemann article entitled “Mood and 
Root of the Plunge,” appearing in the 
June 8 issue of Life magazine, be car- 
ried in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Moon anp ROOT oF THE PLUNGE 
(By Ernest Havemann) 

There is an adage, perhaps based on the 
commonsense of the first caveman who 
threw a stone into the air, that what goes 
up must come down. By many of the 15 
million Americans who own common stocks 
(or did until a few days ago), by some of 
their brokers, even by some of the learned 
and august men who make investments for 
industry’s pension plans and the funds of 
the big banks and foundations, the adage 
was largely ignored from around 1949 until 
the recent past. It is now being restored 
to its rightful place in the archives of hu- 
man wisdom. 

To the question, What has gone wrong in 
the stock market? there can be only one real 
answer: The market came down because it 
had gone too high. It fell precipitously and 
for some people ruinously because so many 
stocks had so far to fall before they would 
reach any firm and solid foundation. 

The reason the market went so high and 
then chose this particular time to stumble 
gets into some mysteries of human psychol- 
ogy. Every student of the market knows 
that the price of stocks at any given moment 
depends more on the mood of the investor 
than on anything else. Edmund W. Tabell, 
one of the best of the market analysts, has 
said, “In setting the price of stocks, psy- 
chology means much more than earnings or 
dividends.” Gerald M. Loeb, one of Wall 
Street’s elder statesmen, says, “Investor 
psychology is one of the most important— 
and most unpredictable—factors of all. The 
investor always gets too optimistic and puts 
prices too high, or gets too pessimistic and 
sets them too low.” 

Nobody was more optimistic from 1949 
until recently—despite occasional dips in the 
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market such as at the time of President 
Eisenhower's heart attack in 1955—than the 
American investor, particularly the new in- 
vestor with a few thousand dollars to spare. 
The way the U.S, population was expanding, 
the thinking went, the soaring sixties were 
bound to be a period of unprecedented busi- 
ness boom. With the cost of living con- 
stantly going up, the trick was to get into 
common stocks as a hedge against inflation; 
the man who liked the safety of Insurance 
policies or sayings accounts was a fogy and 
a square. 

Like all booms, the bull market of 1949-61 
fed on its own success. A $1,000 invest- 
ment in United States Steel, considered be- 
fore the war to be a highly speculative stock 
in an industry that by its very nature vacil- 
lated between big profits and losses, was 
worth $5,000 by 1957 and $7,000 by 1961, A 
$1,000 investment in that glamour stock 
called IBM was worth 87,000 by 1957 and 
$26,300 in 1961. Almost everybody who was 
in the market, and especially the man who 
got in early, was making money. 

It was such a vast bull market, rising so 
spectacularly, that anybody with eyes was 
bound to see it, and anybody with a normal 
quota of human greed was bound to hanker 
to climb aboard. Between 1953 and 1961, 
about 10 million new customers jumped into 
the market for shares listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. The newcomers 
helped bid up the price of Polaroid, a stock 
which has never earned as much as $3 a 
share, to $261; and of Xerox, which has never 
earned as much as $1.50 a share, to $171. 

When they ran out of growth stocks on 
the big board or the American Stock Ex- 
change, people turned to the new issues 
traded over the counter. There were new 
companies with untried management, small 
earnings and dubious prospects—with noth- 
ing but a prayer and a catchy space-age 
name—which were bid up as much as 400 
percent within a few months. 


As long as investment psychology was 50 


- optimistic, nothing seemed able to stop the 


market. It kept rising despite the Russians’ 
sputnik, despite bad news from Laos and 
South Vietnam, despite the Berlin crisis. It 
kept rising because President Eisenhower, a 
Republican, was good for business—and then 
greeted the inauguration of President Ken- 
nedy, a Democrat, with a further rise. As 
Economist Eliot Janeway, one of the first 
and most vociferous of the pessimists, said 
last year in awe and disbelief, “This market 
is rolling simply because it's rolling.” 

From time to time some of the experts had 
their doubts. “The reason stocks are so 
popular,” one securitics analyst said as far 
back as 1958, “is that we've got a whole new 
generation of investors who don’t know that 
stocks can do you dirt.“ But the investors 
kept pouring in, and anybody who wanted 
to make money in the market had to ride 
along with thelr optimism. Those who 
showed the biggest profits were those who 
took the biggest chances. Even some of the 
most astute money managers were finally 
persuaded that they could pay outrageous 
prices for stocks, on the assumption that 
the prices would go still higher; apparently 
some of the big buyers—the banks, funds and 
foundations known on the newspaper market 
pages as the “institutional investors“ did 
most of the buying when United States Steel 
was around $100 a share last year. 

By the end of 1961, when the Dow-Jones 
index of industrial stocks hit an alltime 
high of 735, up 320 percent from 1949, 
stenographers, barbers and conservative 
schoolteachers were scanning the market 
pages and counting their profits. A New 
Jersey grocer was heard telling a customer, 
“Look at the way these bank stocks have 
been advancing. I just bought some of 
them with all the money I could scrape up, 
because I know they'll double again within 
2 years.” On a morning after stocks had 
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dropped slightly, a businessman in Cali- 
fornia declared, “Sure, stocks go down a 
little from time to time—but they always 
wind up going higher.” 

What changed the psychology and caused 
the recent slump? For one thing, the stock 
market ran out of new optimists, like the 
chain letter crazes of 1935 and 1951. A ris- 
ing market depends on a constant supply of 
fresh money, willing to pay higher and 
higher prices for its stocks—and only a cer- 
tain number of people in any generation 
can save up enough cash to buy. Once the 
New York Stock Exchange had attracted 
15 million customers, it was scraping the 
bottom of the barrel. Moreover, a lot of 
money which might otherwise have flowed 
into the market was siphoned off by the new 
interest. rates on savings accounts—4 per- 
cent and up, far higher than most stocks 
were returning in dividends—which the 
Nation’s banks set at the start of 1962. 

For another thing, a few customers here 
and there began learning some painful facts 
about the law of gravity. Even in the pre- 
vailing mood of optimism, a few stocks be- 
gan dropping. While bowling alleys were 
proliferating around the Nation, the two 
big suppliers enjoyed a tremendous and 
eventually ridiculous boom: Brunswick 
stock went to $74 and American Machine 
& Foundry to $63. It finally dawned on the 
holders of these stocks that their prices 
could only be justified on the wild assump- 
tion that every man, woman and child in 
America would spend at least 5 hours a day 
in bowling alleys. Brunswick dropped from 
its 1961 peak to $23, and AMF to $20. A 
highly publicized stock called Texas In- 
struments dropped from $256 to $74. 

A young couple who have painstakingly 
accumulated $1,000, have put it into such 
guaranteed foolproof growth stocks as 
Brunswick or Texas Instruments and have 
watched it fade away to less than 6400 are 
likely to grow rather suspicious about com- 
mon stocks as a hedge against inflation. A 
man who has gambled $10,000 on a new 
issue and has been cleaned out Is likely 
to begin to question not only Wall Street's 
golden promise but even its good faith. 

By the end of last year there was a grow- 
ing group of pessimists—“ bears“ in the par- 
lance of the trade—around Wall Street. 
Some of them held their tongues, because, 
as Gerald Loeb has written, “It goes against 
the grain to be pessimistic.” Some of them 
spoke up but found their warnings falling 
on deaf ears. As one clever young woman 
in Wall Street recalls, “When I told my 
customers to take their profits and run, 
they looked at me as if I were a cretin—or 
trying to make some extra commissions by 
switching them in and out.” 

Many of the institutional investors de- 
cided to quit buying and wait and see. The 
little buyers ran out of funds; some of them, 
having been burned, ran out of the market. 
Stocks quit going up. And there is some 
kind of immutable law, part physics, part 
economics and part psychology, which says 
that when stocks stop going up they never 
sit still. They start going down. 

It is strange how rapidly, once the trend 
turns, an optimist can become a pessimist. 
The glamor stocks began falling early last 
year, the more conservative stocks m 
by the Dow-Jones averages in December. 
They have since fallen steadily—and some- 
times with such rapidity as to make front- 
page headlines—regardless of all business or 
political developments. In his new-found 
pessimism, the American investor is at the 
moment in no mood to be cheered by our 
continued space successes, by prospects of 
tax incentives for business or by an overall 
economic pattern that many experts con- 
sidcr promising. All the talk now is about a 
“profit squeeze” (which has been clearly vis- 
ible since 1959 except when peered at 
through "rose-colored glasses), foreign com- 
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petition (which is as old as the first Volks- 
wagen or Japanese transistor radio), and 
the “antibusiness” attitude President Ken- 
nedy showed when the steel companies tried 
to raise their prices in April (which should 
hardly have come ns a surprise). 

“Stock prices have been too high for years,” 
one industrialist said last week. “The mar- 
ket was badly in need of a correction.” A 
market analyst said self-critically. “The 
trouble was that we got away from any real 
study of security values and into a numbers 
game.” It was a case of everybody's agree- 
ing, now that the rose-colored glasses were 
removed, that many investors including 
themselves had been lured by their overop- 
timism into behaving foolishly. “It’s too 
early to say whether the 1949-61 bull market 
has ended or not,” one broker said, “but it's 
certainly ended for some of the stocks that 
got out of une.“ Obviously the market was 
in for a period of sober, difficult and at 
times surely overpessimistic reevaluation. 


Ninety Salutes Seventy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 7, 1962 


Mr, JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, 
Dr. Louie D. Newton of Atlanta is one 
of the Nation's outstanding ministers of 
the Gospel. He has served as pastor of 
the Druid Hills Baptist Church, Atlanta, 
for more than 32 years. It has been my 
pleasure to know and admire Dr. New- 
ton for a great many years. 

Dr. Newton has had an active and 
busy life. He was a reporter for the old 
New York World, and later edited the 
Christian Index, which is a widely cir- 
culated Baptist publication. He taught 
history at Mercer University in Georgia 
for 5 years. He served as president of 
the Southern Baptist Convention, which 
has 914 million members, making it the 
largest individual Baptist association in 
the United States: He also served as 
vice president of the Baptist World Al- 
liance from 1950 until 1955. Dr. New- 
ton holds honorary degrees from Mercer 
University, Oglethorpe University, Cum- 
berland University, and William Jewell. 

Deserved tribute recently was paid Dr. 
Newton by Mr. Jasper C. Massee, who 
is a longtime member of the Druid Hills 
Baptist Church. Mr. Massce summed up 
the ministry of Dr. Newton in these ap- 
propriate words: 

His gospel has been effective in building 
Character, patterning conduct and lifting 
life to the level of immortality. 


I do not believe that greater tribute 
could be paid to a man of the Gospel. 

Because Dr. Newton is so widely known 
throughout Georgia, the South and the 
entire Baptist world, and because the 
tribute is so well deserved, I herewith 
ask unanimous consent to insert Dr. 
Massee's statement in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. The statement appeared in the 
May 20 issue of the Builder, which is 
the publication of the Druid Hills Bap- 
tist Church. 
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The statement follows: 

NINETY SALUTES SevENTY—FPELICITATION AND 
APPRECIATION IN THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE 
ETERNAL JASPER C. MASSEE 


Mr. Warnock, I came to Atlanta in June 
of 1929. Dr. Newton had become pastor of 
Druid Hills Baptist Church, April 1. All the 
intervening years my family and I have 
found a happy fellowship with both the 
pastor and the church. If agreeable, I will 
be grateful if this message may be used in 
some appropriate way.—J.C.M. 

Any effort to present a proper appreciation 
of the life and ministry of Loule Newton 
would be to write a human interest story in 
many espects of character and in living 
colors. 

One of my pupils in pastoral theology at 
Eastern Baptist Seminary, upon his call to 
a large church, wrote me an appraisal of his 
3-year course, saying that he had spent this 
time and effort to learn three things, one 
from each of his teachers, “preach the word, 
live the life, and love the people.” Judged 
by that pattern, Louie Newton, who did not 
have seminary training, has duplicated a 
seminary course in his ministry and I gladly 
give him a degree, promerito, as pastor cum 
laude and minister excelsior. This may ac- 
count for a certain liberty in the pattern of 
his ministry unhampered by the. pattern 
handed down by the “ipse. dixits” of high 
scholastic attainment, 

There can be no doubt that his theology 
would satisfy the most ardent conservative. 
There are sufficient evidences that his hom- 
lletics demonstrate soundness in hermene- 
utics, accuracy in exegesis, and a fine virtue 
in exposition. The old teachers used to em- 
phasize for their students a proper manner 
in public address. It should be “suaviter in 
modo, fortier in re,” (pleasing in manner, 
strong in matter). Having been permitted 
to sit often in services conducted by him 
I have a lively appreciation of his good man- 
ner in the pulpit. Grace, in the New Tes- 
tament sense, often finds its best expres- 
sion in being gracious, understanding and 
kind, Dr, Jowett has defined grace as the 
energy of divine holiness, issuing in love to- 
ward the unlovely in the effort to produce 
in the unlovely His own loveliness.” Dr. 
Newton has always a generous interest in, 
concern for, and sympathy with the people 
to whom he has ministered. His fellowship 
has included all who truly love and obey our 
Lord Jesus Chirst. He shows no evidence of 
having been embittered by criticism. 

So decp is his realization of his call to 
service in the Kingdom of God that it is to 
him a natural and necessary part of that 
service to care for the needs of others. 
‘Therefore, there is a beaten path to his heart 
and his office to be used indiscriminately 
by little children, troubled parents, per- 
plexed youth in need of guidance, and lovers 
in the hour of their mating. It is also the 
open way for alcoholics and all the soiled 
doves of society, for strangers and all the 
weary and heavy laden who still have need 
to hear through his lips the Master's invi- 
tation: “Come unto Me all you who are 
wont and heavy laden and I will give you 
rest.“ r 

You do not measure a life ministry like 
this by particular days, incidents, emphases, 
fault and virtues. You must put his whole 
ministry in the balances as God will finally 
do and let judgment rest there. To me, the 
balance tips at the point that we recognize 
in him a Christian minister who has spent 
his life out-thinking, out-serving and out- 
living many of his fellows and all of his 
critics. His Gospel has been effective in 
building character, patterning conduct and 
lifting life to the level of immortality. 

Good Shepherd of the flock—a multitude 
of well wishers join in felicitations and ap- 
preciation. High flying and happy landing. 
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Physicians’ Group Supports Health Care 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1962 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include the following letter to the New 
York Times from Leo Mayer, M.D., 
chairman, the Physicians Forum of New 
York: 

From the New York Times, May 26, 1962] 


AMA Cuamm THAT ProrosaL Is SocraLisric 
Is 


To the EDITOR OF THE New YORK TIMES: 

In the struggle now going on in medical 
circles, hospitals have been split by the di- 
vergence of opinions, friendships have been 
strained; there has even been some name 
calling. i 

The present struggle centers about the 
King-Anderson medical care bill for the 
aged. It is violently opposed by the AMA, 
whose officers have stated openly that they 
will leave no stone unturned to defeat the 
bill. The claim is made that it is “social- 
istic’ and that it will lower the standards of 
medical care. 

Recently, however, 140 physicians of the 
Columbia University medical staff formulat- 
ed a statement supporting the bill and op- 

the American Medical Association 
contention. Another smaller group under 
Dr. Caldwell Esselstyn visited the President 
to assure him they were backing his views. 
The Physicians Forum, which for 20 years has 
acted as a minority group to oppose many 
opinions of the AMA, has also taken a 
strong stand in support of the King-Ander- 
son bill, and has set up an independent slate 
of candidates in opposition to the “regulars” 
proposed by the county medical society for 
the coming elections, May 28. The main 
plank of the platform is support of the King- 
Anderson bill. 


ACTION RESENTED 


Speaking for the forum, as chairman of 
the organization, I emphasize the fact that 
many physicians resent the action of the 
AMA in passing an amendment last May 
to the State Medical Constitution making 
membership in the national association 
mandatory. Many of these doctors also dis- 
approve the attitude of the AMA toward 
the -Anderson bill. They point out 
that despite the many excellent activities 
of the AMA, it has a bad legislative record, 
since it has opposed practically every wel- 
fare measure that has been proposed, in- 
cluding voluntary health insurance. 


The AMA is now using much the same’ 
arguments against the King-Anderson bill as 
were used 20 years ago to fight social secu- 
rity. The forum points out that many 
claims of the AMA are fallacious, that the 
bill would not alter the physician-patient 
relationship, that it would not lower the 
quality of medical care; that its sole pur- 
pose is to proyide a sensible method of 
paying hospital and nursing expenses for 
the aged. T 


Another important point at issue is the 
exclusion of physicians from social security. 
Despite the fact that many doctors desire 
this coverage, the AMA has fought this 
on the plea that it is socialistic. 

The forum is not aiming to import the 
British system of total medica] insurance 
into this country. It does, however, feel 
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ot the aged now prevalent in almost all Eu- 
ropean countries should be extended to the 


United States. 
Leo Maver, M. D., 
Chairman, the Physictans Forum. 


Challenge and Response 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 7, 1962 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, I insert, 
under unanimous consent in the Appen- 
dix of the Recor an outstanding speech 
made by Jacqueline Brothers, valedic- 
torian of the Dyersburg High School 
class, Dyersburg, Tenn. on May 31, 1962. 
Miss Brothers is the daughter of one of 
the outstanding families in Dyer County, 
Tenn. She is the descendent of one of 
the early pioneers and we are all proud 
of the contribution she has made to the 
State of Tennessee. 

The speech is as follows: 

CHALLENGE AND RESPONSE 

Challenge and response are two great 
forces which shape the rise and fall of 
civilizations. The opening of the space 
age presents a classic example of challenge 
and response. 

The great voyages of discovery of the 15th 
and 16th centuries liberated men's minds 
from the long trance of the Middle Ages and 
fueled the fires of the Renaissance. Per- 
haps space exploration will bring a second 
Renaissance. As Sir James Frazer wrote: 
“Intellectual progress, which reveals itself 
in the growth of art and science, recelves 
an immense impetus from conquest and 
empire.” Interplanetary travel is now the 
only form of conquest and empire compatible 
with civilization. Without it, the human 
mind, compelled to circle forever in its 
planetary goldfish bowl, must eventually 
stagnate. 

Space travel 25 years ago was science fic- 
tion; 25 years from now it will be history. 
During this decade the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration hopes to land a 
man on the moon. 

Although the world is now undeniably 
space conscious to an extent that would have 
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strongly that the salutary measures for care 


step. Each of these steps must be completed 
successfully before he can take the next one. 

The rockets that will launch the man are 
now being bullt. The vehicle he will ride 
in is being designed and the equipment the 
man must have to survive is being perfected. 
By present schedule the flight will take place 
within 6 years, after an expenditure of at 
least $20 billion. 

Our assault upon the moon, code named 
Project Apollo, will stand on two key items 
of hardware. One is a vehicle to carry the 

moon voyagers. The other is a battery of 
rockets to lift this vehicle, to stecr it, to 
land it on the moon, then to send it back 
to earth again. 

Even when we build all these ingenious 
apparatuses, we still face a bleak problem, 
Making the machines work separately in the 
laboratory is very different from making 
them all work together on the actual flight. 
Every part of the construction of Apollo has 
to be consistent with maximum reliability. 

Even if the vehicle finally leaves its pad 
with every part working admirably, Apollo 
is not assured of success. It must still fly 
through the hazards of space, such as solar 
radiation, meteoroids, and prolonged weight- 
lessness. 

Landing unaided on a hostile surface, 
launching themselves from the landing spot 
without assistance, and finally the searing 
heat of reentry and the buffeting shocks of 
the hard glide to the ground are other prob- 
lems with which spacemen will be con- 
fronted. 

To give the Appollo pilots the best chance 
of coping with all threats will require an 
enormous sum of money—so much that 
Apollo in fact, will be the most expensive 
peacetime construction project in our his- 
tory: 30 times more costly TVA; 10 times 
the price of this year's Federal road pro- 
gram. Government agencies, businesses, 
and universities employing perhaps as many 
as 200,000 people will eventually participate. 
in the operation; its cost to the taxpayer 
over the next 10 years will be nearly $1,000 
for each American family. It will divert 
valuable and scarce resources from other 
jobs we might like to get done, like paying 
our teachers more or curing cancer. The 
ultimate question Apollo faces, then is: 
Why do it? 

The technological benefits are the most 
obvious and concrete. Going to the moon 
will advance our technology in many fields 
far removed from space travel. Our early 
space ventures have already fathered an im- 
posing brood of new devices ranging from 
small, efficient electrocardiographs to oven- 
ware. And they have entirely changed con- 
cepts of electronics and metallurgy. 

Even if we were to go to the moon with 


been unbelievable only a few years ago, it today’s equipment, we should still add im- 
is not yet space minded. The public thinks pressingly to our knowledge of basic science. 
of space activities almost exclusively in Men who land on the moon will have ac- 
military terms. Many educators, intellec- cess to the ancient record of its origin and 
tuais, and other molders of public opinion history. 
regard space as a terrifying vacuum, instead There are military reasons for hurrying to 
of a frontier with infinite possibilities. the moon. It could be a valuable base—a 
Our expansion into space will be a great reconnaissance station or a relatively invul- 
development. The new forces, powers, and erable missile site, 
discoveries which will result from the con- Too, there is plain old-fashioned national 
quest of space are beyond our comprehen- prestige to be won by getting there first. 
sion today. Undoubtedly, the increasing There are political reasons why the United 
flow of knowledge, experiences, and emotions States is engaged in this race. According to 
that will result from space travel will greatly James E. Webb, Administrator of the Na- 
stimulate the human mind, tional Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
Our next goal is a great adventure: The the Russians may get to the moon first, but 
flaming landing of a man on the moon. In the United States will be the first to land a 
the headlong rush of science, this is only the man on the moon and to bring him back 


day after tomorrow. After 5 years of intense 
effort, man has soared 188 miles above the 
earth. In the next 25 years, he will travel to 


safely to earth. When it comes to real 
achievement in space, the record speaks for 
itself. The truth is that the United States 


the moon and beyond, and finally land on has left Russia far behind, with an array of 
another planet millions of miles away, He satellites for practical, scientific, and mili- 
will encounter dangers that no one today can tary p The facts are that the United 
imagine, and he will invent new ways to sur- States has orbited 67 satellites, 36 of which 
mount them. Pride, daring, and simple are still in space sending back useful data. 
curiosity will push him forward, step-by- Russia has only launched 16 satellites, with 
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only 3 still in space. The results of the space 
experiments of the United States are five 
times as great as those of Russia. 

Although the United States is still behind 
Russia in this race, with the development 
of new engines within the next 5 years we 
are likely to pull ahead. Two necessities in 
the moon race are big rockets and general 
scientific and technological know-how. The 
Russians are lagging behind us in the de- 
velopment of nuclear rockets, useful for the 
landing of heavier payloads on the surface 
of the moon, As more powerful boosters 
come along, we will overtake the Russians. 
We should beat them to the moon in 1968, 
with months to spare. 

But if there were no Russian moon pro- 
gram to worry about, no cold war, no bet- 
ter oven dishes to build, no lunar history 
to learn, there would still be a cogent rea- 
son to go. The moon is there for the reach- 
ing. If we want to go, then we probably 
can. If we leave this goal unattained, we 
will not fulfill man's destiny as an inquisi- 
tive being. 

Last year when President Kennedy told 
Congress about Apollo’s heavy demands, he 
said, No single space project will be so dif- 
ficult or expensive to accomplish * . He 
left the ultimate decision up to the Con- 
gress, but he made it very clear where he 
himself stood by saying: “I believe we should 
go. While we cannot guarantee that we shall 
one day be first, we can guarantee that any 
failure to make this effort will make us last. 
We go into space because whatever mankind 
must undertake, freemen must fully share.” 

Members of the 1962 graduating class of 
Dyersburg High School, you are human 
spaceships. Your next goal fsa great adven- 
ture in life. After 17 or 18 years of intense 
training and experimentation, the count- 
down has begun. Your launching pad is 
your home and your family. Your parents, 
teachers, and friends, have been the scien- 
tists who have supervised your experiments 
with life thus far. During the past 12 years, 
the rockets which will launch you into the 
limitless realms of your future life, have 
been constructed as nearly perfect as you 
have permitted them to be. With the cul- 
mination of your life school career, the 
launching rockets have been fueled and re- 
Tueled 


At this point in your assault upon life, 
three types of equipment are necessary: good 
moral character, physical and mental en- 
ergy, and ability. 

With all the necessary equipment, never- 
theless, problems will be encountered. Your 
future success in life, regardless of its na- 
ture, is not guaranteed, There will be many 
obstacles to overcome in your flight through 
life. Your success will partially depend upon 
your adjustment to your relatively new in- 
dependence. As you depart from the famil- 
inritics of your present life and enter the 
greater, unfamiliar world of realities and 
unrealities, remain physically and mentally 
alert, guard against vanity and against the 
evil influences of others, and as you ma- 
ture physically, mature mentally, emotion- 
ally, and spiritually. 

Your best chances of success in life de- 
pend upon your cooperation with others in 
all walks of life, and your willingness to 
sacrifice and your enduring faith in God. 

The results of your willing and untiring 
efforts in this great adventure of life will 
be worthwhile. As in the history of all civil- 
izations, greatness results from the response 
to a challenge. The attainment of knowl- 
edge of life, intellectual enlightenment, suc- 
coss, security, pride, and a competitive spirit 
are justifiable motives for endeavoring to 
have a full, rich life. There is no assurance 
of success in the complexity of our modern 


society. 
Now the zero hour has come. Graduation 
is here. As the moon, somewhere there in 


space, is waiting for us to reach it, gradu- 
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ates, your life's goal is somewhere in the 
future—for the reaching. Respond to this 
great challenge of life by taking Alfred Ten- 
nyson’s advice as given in the poem Ulysses“ 
“to strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 


Development of Garrison Diversion Unit, 
North Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 7, 1962 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, the Board of City Commis- 
sioners of Fargo, N. Dak., on May 10 
adopted a resolution urging the early ap- 
proval of the Garrison diversion legisla- 
tion. In this resolution, the board of city 
commissioners makes an excellent. case 
for this irrigation project and outlines 
in a very concise form the many benefits 
which will flow to North Dakota and to 
the Nation from this project. Fargo is 
the largest city in North Dakota and, 
during Mayor Lashkowitz’ administra- 
tion, was selected 2 years ago as an All- 
American City. 

I ask unanimous consent that this res- 
olution of May 10 be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION or THE Orry or Fargo, N. Dax. 


Board of city commissioners, adjourned 
regular meeting, Thursday, May 10, 1962: 
Agreeable with adjournment the Board of 
City Commissioners of the City of Fargo, 
N. Dak., convened in adjourned regular meet- 
ing in the city commissioners’ room at the 
city hall at § o'clock pm., Thursday, May 10, 
1962. 

The commissioners present or absent were 
as shown following: Present: Hagen, Markey, 
Oakey, Lashkowitz. Absent: McCannel. 
President Lashkowitz presiding. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED’ SUPPORTING THE EARLY 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE GARRISON DIVERSION 
UNIT 


Commissioner Hagen offered the follow- 
ing resolution and moved its adoption: 

“Be it resolved by the Board of City Com- 
missioners of the City of Fargo: 

“Whereas we support the early construc- 
tion and development of the Garrison diver- 
sion unit because: 

“1. It will provide for the irrigation of 
blocks of trrigable land scattered through- 
out central and eastern North Dakota there- 
by diversifying and stabilizing the produc- 
tion from this land and reducing the effects 
of periodic droughts that now adversely affect 
the dry land farming in the area. 

“2. It will provide an assured supply of 
good water for municipal and industrial use 
in an area where many communities are now 
faced with critical water supply problems. 

3. It will provide the establishment and 
development of new recreational areas around 
hewly created reservoirs and restored lakes 
in the project area. 

“4. It will enhance the conversation and 
propagation of fish and wildlife resources 
of the area that will benefit not only the 
State but the entire Nation. 

“5. It will provide a more constant flow in 
many of the intermittent rivers and streams 
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of the area enhancing their use for domestic 
and stock water purposes. 

“6. The new wealth created by the produc- 
tion from irrigated lands integrated with 
nearby dry land and will result in an increase 
in the trade and business economy of the 
area and will be reflected in the economy of 
the region and Nation. 

“7, It will provide new job opportunities to 
the young people of the area in agriculture, 
business, and industry not presently avall- 
able. 

"8. It will enhance the establishment of 
agriculture processing industries that in turn 
will stabilize the economy of the area. 

“9. Development of irrigation and the pro- 
ject will permit North Dakotans to bene- 
ficially use their share of Missouri River 
water and will offset the loss the State has 
incurred by the removal of 540,000 acres of 
good agricultural land for Garrison and Oahe 
Reservoirs from production and from the tax 
rolls. 

“10. It has strong local support of the 
farmers, owners of irrigable land, and other 
potential water users as well as statewide and 
regional support: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we the current ses- 
sion of the Congress of the United States to 
approve legislation that will modify and 
affirm the authorfzation of the Garrison 
diversion unit so that construction of the 
initial 250,000-acre phase of this essential 
development can get underway at an early 
date; be it further 

“Resolved, That a certified copy of this res- 
olution, together with a cover letter, be for- 
warded to each member of the congressional 
delegation from the State of North Dakota. 

“Second by Oakey, On the vote being taken 
on the question of the adoption of the reso- 
lution, Commissioners Hagen, Markey, Oakey, 
and Lashkowitz all voted aye. 

“Absent and not voting: Commissioner 
McCannel. 

“The President declared the resolution to 
have been duly passed and adopted.” 

CERTIFICATE OF DEPUTY CITY AUDITOR 
BTATE OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
County of Cass, ss: 

I, Martin C. Fremstad, do hereby certify 
that I am the duly appointed, qualified, and 
acting deputy city auditor of the city of 
Fargo, N. Dak.; and 

That the foregoing is a full, true, and cor- 
rect copy of a resolution adopted by the 
board of city commissioners of the city of 
Fargo at the adjourned regular meeting of 
the board held on Thursday, May 10, 1962; 
and 

That such resolution is now a part of the 
permanent records of the city of Fargo, 
N. Dak., as such records are filed in the office 
of the city auditor. 

[SEAL] MARTIN O. FREMSTAD, 

Deputy City Auditor of 
the city of Fargo, N. Dak. 


Randolph Sevier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


or HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1962 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, last 
month, Matson Navigation Co. observed 
its 80th anniversary in Hawaii steam- 
ship service. Yesterday, June 6, Ran- 
dolph Sevier, who has deyoted nearly 40 
years of service to Matson and to Hawaii, 
celebrated his 65th birthday, and I wish 
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to add my personal congratulations and 
best wishes to both Mr. Sevier and to 
Matson. 

The names of “Matson” and “Sevier” 
have been linked closely with Hawaii 
down through the years. I feel it is most 
appropriate and significant that the com- 
pany's 80th anniversary and Mr. Sevier’s 
65th birthday, indeed, an important 
milestone in his colorful and successful 
career, should come so close together. 
Mr. Sevier retired last month as presi- 
dent of Matson to become chairman of 
the board of directors, thereby assuring 
the American-flag shipping industry and 
the Hawaiian Islands of his continued 
contributions for years ahead. 

Mr. Sevier needs no introduction’ in 
Washington. The maritime business of 
Matson and Hawaii has brought him 
here many times and he has remained 
in constant contact through Matson's 
able Washington representative, Mr. 
A. J. “Bud” Pessel. 

And Mr, Sevier is known throughout 
Hawaii as a man who is deeply and per- 
sonally interested and concerned with 
the welfare of the islands, where he lived 
and worked so many years during his 
career. 

So today I say on behalf of his friends 
and associates, both in Hawaii and in 
Washington, “sincere best wishes, Joe 
Sevier, on your 65th birthday, and 
warmest aloha from all of us.” 


A Tribute to a Modern 
Benjamin Franklin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1962 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr, Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to bring a 
truly remarkable and meritorious series 
of publications to the attention of my 
distinguished colleagues in the Congress. 
Iam speaking about the American Credo 
Profiles by Herman Jaffe, a constituent 
of mine and a friend for 26 years. He 
has used his God-given talent and native 
energies to tell the classic American 
story of men and ideas—that magnifi- 
cent combination which has made this 
country great and dynamic. 

The profiles to which I refer are a 
set of six distinctive booklets chronicling 
the highlights of the lives, background 
and major accomplishments of George 
Washington, Benjamin Franklin, Pat- 
rick Henry, Thomas Jefferson, Abraham 
Lincoln and Francis Scott Key. Each 
book is devoted to a profile of one of 
these distinguished personalities whose 
lives and times fill so many glorious pages 
of American history. This impressive 
set of illustrated booklets is the type of 
fruitful reading which reflects favorably 
on a conscientious effort on the part of 
the publisher to do a most important 
job well. It employs a master’s blending 
of intelligence, dignity, historical aware- 
ness and journalistic know-how. 
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As is noted in the prolog to the set of 
books, the profiles are devised and pro- 
duced as a public service to disseminate 
information in this country and abroad 
concerning these immortal Americans 
whose ideals were featured in the series 
of American Credo postage stamps issued 
by the Post Office Department during the 
past 2 years. These stamps, which had 
inscribed upon them some of the more 
durable words of each of these notable 
Americans, were the inspiration for the 
series. How well they have inspired us 
all. By rereading them today we readily 
must admit that in all the years of this 
country’s existence, there have not been 
more symbolically American statements 
to stimulate the hearts and minds of men 
than Patrick Henry's defiant “give me 
liberty or give me death,” or Benjamin 
Franklin’s prudent “fear to do ill, and 
you need fear nought else,” or Abraham 
Lincoln’s courageous “those who deny 
freedom to others deserve it not for 
themselves,” 

Those words are inspiration to us all 
as was George Washington's judicious 
“observe good faith and justice toward 
all nations,” and Thomas Jefferson's firm 
all nations,” and Thomas Jefferson's 
firm “I have sworn hostility against 
men,” and Francis Scott Key's majestic 
“and this be our motto, in God is our 
trust.“ These were the words imprinted 
on the series of commemorative stamps 
which led to the publication of Mr. Jaffe’s 
booklet profiles. 

Anyone who reads these attractive 16- 
page booklets will be struck by the 
thought that they are obviously a labor 
of love. Mr. Jaffe has put his all into 
them and they, in turn, have reflected 
brightly on his devotion to the subject 
which we all, as Americans, hold so dear. 
This is not the first time Mr. Jaffe has 
displayed such stimulating patriotic 
proclivities. In 1956, he deservedly was 
the recipient of the Franklin Award of 
the Poor Richard Club in Philadelphia 
for his Benjamin Franklin poster stamp 
album honoring the 250th anniversary 
of the father of the American postal 
system. Nearly one and a half million 
Franklin albums have been distributed. 

A man's activities and interests, more 
often than not, give significant hints to 
what kind of a man he is. And Herman 
Jaffe was not out of character in pro- 
ducing this Franklin album for in many 
ways he is similar to Franklin. Like the 
Philadelphia colonial patriot he has an 
unbending faith and a firm conviction 
regarding the future of the United 
States. Like Franklin he is a printer 
who possesses admirable wisdom. Like 
Franklin he has the incontrovertible de- 
sire to do his best for his fellow man 
and his country. Like Franklin he is 
loved and revered by all who know him. 

Mr. Speaker, in short, Herman Jaffe 
is an individual of electrifying appeal. 
Three months ago the Jewish Daily For- 
ward, a New York Yiddish language 
newspaper, took a careful look at Mr. 
Jaffe and came away with some laudable 
conclusions about him. These appeared 
in the form of a news story which was 
printed on February 3, 1962. I would 
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like to take this opportunity for the 
privilege of entering the story into the 
Recor at this time. 

The article follows: 


How a JEWISH PRINTER SPREAD AMERICAN 
PATRIOTISM 


(By Shelomo ben-Israel) 


Herman Jaffe is a dynamic Individual. 
His very appearance is impressive, tall, mas- 
sively built, broad shouldered. When he 
shakes your hand you have felt its impact, 
when he sits down the chair groans under 
him, when he starts speaking you can hear 
him in a third room. He speaks with fire, 
with a profound senre of conviction in each 
word which he uttcrs. You feel that he be- 
lieves in all that he says, in all that he 
preaches, in everything which he Is selling. 

He actually does all three things. He 
talks and he likes to preach of things he be- 
lieves in. He is a saleseman—one would ven- 
ture to say a “super salesman." He ulti- 
mately sells what he preaches—his love for 
America, his belief in America, his certainty 
that freedom and democracy will be the 
victor over all false ideologies. 

His story is an unbellevable and heart- 
warming one. We have decided to famillarize 
our readers with this dynamic salesman and 
his accomplishments. 

Herman Jaffe was borne 68 years ago In the 
Brownsville section of Brooklyn, the child of 
immigrant parents who had just come from 
Kovne. It is understandable that at his 
birth he was named Chaim, not Herman. 

He grew up as did other Jewish children in 
those years, going to heder and public school, 
taking on odd Jobs to earn a dollar in order 
to help his poor family. 

From his youth on, Herman Jaffe idealized 
the founders of America, the heroes of 
American history, but most of all he ideo- 
lized Benjamin Franklin. From the begin- 
ning he took to printing and salesmanship. 
It is possible that he was so worshipful of 
Benjamin Pranklin because the latter was a 
printer and salesman. The result is that 
Herman Jaffe studied and learned all that 
there was to know about Benjamin Franklin, 
in order to copy his method of salesmanship. 
According to Mr. Jaffe'’s explanation, Ben- 
jamin Franklin was an excellent salesman 
because he always used a creative, a positive 
approach. As a salesman he was also a bit 
ofan actor. He could strike the proper pose. 

In 1776 Franklin saved the young Repub- 
lic when he successfully sold to France the 
idea of financing America's Army with a 
loan of 3 million louvers. If Franklin had 
been unable to do this nothing would have 
been accomplished. But after getting the 
loan he arranged for a treaty of trade and 
friendship between America and France and 
both countries were benefited by it. 

As a printer Mr. Jaffe was convinced that 
there are two ways to compete with others 
to get business. One way is to be the cheap- 
est, the second way is to be friendly and 
“people will value the friendliness and help 
which they are given and do business with 
me.” There is also a third way, to find a 
creative idea that is useful for everyone, 
for me, for the buyer, and for the buyer's 
customers. Often an idea such as this can 
help the community as a whole and the 
entire Nation. 

“My whole life I dreamt of doing some- 
thing which would familiarize everyone with 
the life and work of Benjamin Franklin,” 
Mr. Jaffe said, “Of course, everyone has 
heard of his name and studied about him 
in school, but one forgets. People have not 
profited from the lessons of his life as I 
have profited.” 

Mr. Jaffe decided to print a short compact 
biography of Benjamin Franklin, with as 
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many detalls as possible. The important 
thing, being a printer himself, Mr. Jaffe 
ordered the text of Franklin's biography 
based on the work like Charles Van Doren. 
He also ordered 16 original paintings, in 
color, each one illustrating a phase of Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s life. 

This was 6 years ago. When he printed 
the brochure he sent out samples to varlous 
companies and business concerns. In this 
way Mr. Jaffe not only served American 
ideals through spreading a blography of one 
of her historic heroes, but he also promoted 
a creative idea, not in competition with 
others and not taking away from others, but 
still providing work, business, and profit. 

The demand for the Franklin brochure was 
colossal. Firms ordered enormuos quantities 
and distributed them among their workers 
and customers. General Motors, for example, 
ordered 400,000; Westinghouse, 190,000; a 
super market ordered 250,000. In a short 
time Herman Jaffe printed and spread 1,400,- 
000. copies of the Franklin brochure. 

He then approached New York University 
officials who administer “the hall of fame 
for great Americans,” presenting to them a 
copy of the Franklin brochure with a report 
of its wide circulation. Mr. Jaffe suggested 
that the hall of fame order and distribute 
from time to time 86 brochures, each a de- 
scription of a famous American whose names 
were immortalized in history and in the hall 
of fame. 

The members of the board of trustees of 
New York University agreed and Mr. Jaffe 
had his hands full, so to speak. Then a re- 
quest came for Uncle Sam, in the person of 
the U.S. Postmaster General. As the Post 
Office decided to issue a series of stamps each 
one of them to contain a verse of an Amer- 
ican credo, with a quotation from an im- 
mortal American personality, Mr. Jaffe was 
asked to print a short biography of each of 
the figures whose quotations appeared on a 
stamp. 

The series of the six stamps inspired a 
series of six brochures, with short biogra- 
phies of the American heroes. Both the 
stamps and the short biographies of these 
heroes of American history, were very warmly 
received all over the world. 

In order to offer an idea of what one can 
learn from such a short brochure, we want 
to cite an example the one concerning Frank- 
lin, In approximately 14 pages we read about 
Franklin as a child, as a scholar, as a printer 
and publisher, as an educator, as citizen and 
soldier, inventor, scientist, thinker, business- 
man, statesman (diplomat), religious man, 
patriot, and prophet. 

The biography of George Washington has 
great merit, for it helps destroy the legends 
that have grown up and thereby have 
crippled and cbscured the true character of 
the first President. Disposing of all foolish 
myths, falsely painted “old wives’ tales” about 
Washington, slowly there appears the char- 
acter of a man that can tell an untruth 
and can commit an error, as is any human 
being. But precisely this average human, 
flesh and blood, George Washington, becomes 
clevated and respected by readers because 
of his humaneness and his moments and 
thoughts of nobility. 

Herman Jaffe, the boy from Brownsville, 
came a long way until reaching Forest Hills, 
Queens, where he resides, and here he prints 
the biographies of America's historic heroes. 
Mr. Jaffe truly has earned the Franklin 
award with which the Poor Richard Club in 
Philadelphia has honored him. But he takes 
special pride in the fact that Uncle Sam 
joined him as a partner to realize an idea 
of his, to spread America's greatness, to make 
the world aware of the ideals of America’s 
great sons, to raise high the banner of free- 
dom and democracy, and proclaim the belief 
in the triumph of truth and justice. 


1962 
The Vanishing Musician 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 7, 1962 


Mr. GIAIMO, Mr. Speaker, a recent 
edition of Allegro, the publication of 
Musicians Local 802, New York City, 
contained a reprint of an article by 
Joseph Levine which originally appeared 
in Music Journal. 

In this exceptionally articulate article, 
Mr. Levine points up the constantly 
growing crisis facing the performing 
artist of today—both in terms of indi- 
vidual economics and opportunities for 
professional growth. — 

I have long felt that there is a very 
real need for action to remedy the prob- 
lems outlined by Mr. Levine. Last 
summer, I had the privilege of sponsor- 
ing a resolution requiring the Select 
Education Subcommittee to conduct a 
study of the economic status of the per- 
forming artist in America, The evidence 
gathered during the 5 months of the 
committee's inquiry reveals the crisis 
proportions of the problems facing the 
artist. It is deplorable that, despite such 
evidence, this Congress has not yet come 
to grips with the situation. 

I believe that an excellent opportunity 
for the Congress to inform itself on these 
matters may be lost unless legislation 
now pending before the Rules Commit- 
tee to establish a much-needed Federal 
Advisory Council on the Arts is brought 
before this House. 

I commend this article to the attention 
of my colleagues because it so graphi- 
cally illustrates the gravity and extent of 
the nationwide cultural crisis. 

THE VANISHING MUSICIAN 
(By Joseph Devine) 

(Note.—The following article, reprinted 
from the March issue of Music Journal, 
presents a sober analysis of the position of 
the professional musician in America and the 
economic hazards which lie in his path. At 
the same time it points to the possibility of 
a better future, with the emergence of the 
present nationwide interest in governmental 
subsidies for the performing arts.) 

Mr. Average American has gone mad for 
music. He eats his meals to it, rides to work 
to it, does his business to it, has his teeth 
drilled to it, buys cornflakes to it, relaxes 
in the evening with it. Music is used to 
sell beer, brassieres, and insecticides. TV 
villains do their dirty work to it. Our 
weather reports are given over it. Perry 
Mason solves crimes to it. 

Mr. Average American enthusiastically en- 
courages his children to participate in school 
music programs, and spends millions an- 
nually buying them flutes, clarinets, trum- 
pets, and trombones—9,500,000 American 
Schoolchildren are playing instruments, 
according to a recent issue of PTA magazine. 
Music stores and musical instrument manu- 
tacturers report that the sale of instruments 
and sheet music has swelled to an all-time 
high. 

Among these millions of children who are 
learning to tune their E-strings and pucker 
their lips for a better embouchure, there 
are literally hundreds of extremely talented, 
Potentially fine musicians who will want to 
make music their career. 
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I have a word of advice for the parents 
of these talented youngsters: Don't. The 
music profession holds out a bleak prospect 
to the budding musician of tomorrow. Pro- 
fessional musicians today face almost im- 
possible odds just to make a bare living. 
The picture is so black that musical leaders 
and educators are pushing the panic button. 

How can one explain this crazy paradox 
that in the middle of more music than ever, 
more people being interested in and listening 
to music, the musicians who are responsible 
for producing these sounds cannot make a 
decent livelihood. Never before has so much 
music been enjoyed by so many, and so little 
reward paid to the musician who created it. 

Let's take a young music student, fresh 
out of a music conservatory. He has prob- 
ably put in a good 12 years of hard study, 
practicing his instrument 4 to 5 hours a 
day. He has learned all he can from the 
best teachers and served a rigorous appren- 
ticeship. He is ready to take his place as a 
useful member of society. What is the pro- 
fessional field that is open to him, com- 
pared to a young graduate of law school or 
medicine? 

The very, very few, the geniuses, will hit 
the big time and as America's favorites, the 
winners, will be offered rich rewards. The 
rest will fit into a backdrop of discourage- 
ment and frustration in a society which 
treats them with indifference, and often 
contempt. 

How many of you know that out of 2,600 
symphony orchestras in the United States 
today, less tham a dozen can support their 
musicians full time? The players of the 
other 2,588 orchestras must work 8 hours a 
day at other jobs in order to keep their 
chairs in the orchestra. They sell shoes, 
teach school, peddle insurance—anything 
to bring in enough money to put food on the 
table. Music is done in their spare time— 
after work, on Sundays. These are our part- 
time musicians. 

Where can the young singer, the potential 
Marian Anderson or George London, go to 
make the transition from conservatory 
graduate to polished artist? He usually 
heads for New York to a coldwater walkup 
while he makes the rounds of agents, Broad- 
way shows, TV casting directors, and audi- 
tions for the Metropolitan and City Center. 
The majority ot them, after a year or two of 
hand-to-mouth existence without the big 
break, pack their suitcases and head back 
home. Those really determined to make it 
scrape together passage money and head for 
Europe, where a dozen resident opera com- 
panies in every country hold out an oppor- 
tunity to learn and polish their craft. 

The American composer struggles against 
overwhelming odds. No composer can exist 
on the one symphony that—if lucky—is 
chosen to be performed on an orchestral con- 
cert during a season. The music must be 
written laboriously by hand, copied, and re- 
produced at enormous expense. The extra 
rehearsal time required to prepare new 
works costs money, so a budget-minded con- 
ductor hesitates to program many un- 
knowns in 1 year. The American Music 
Center recently sent out a questionnaire to 
their registered composers to find the aver- 
age income scale. Out of 1,171 American 
composers, only 16 reported that they made 
enough money to call it a living. The rest 
listed professions such as lobstermen, social 
workers, and TV salesmen to keep body and 
soul intact. Certainly America is the loser 
when this condition is allowed to continue 
and even spread, 

Our young conductors have a rough time 
indeed. American sympbopy boards of 
directors, with a fondness for foreign accents 
and exotic-sounding nam€%, will reach right 
over the heads of qualified young American 
conductors to choose an unknown from an 
obscure European setting. Three or four of 
our biggest symphony orchestras have in 
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the last few months signed Europeans not 
only as principal conductors but their assist- 
ants as well. 

The most amazing paradox is reached in 
the field of radio and TV. In an industry 
whose output to the people is over 80 percent 
music, hardly a ive musician is to be found. 
It is all done with records and tapes. The 
musician in this field was one of the first 
mass victims of automation, even before it 
had that name. In the old days the broad- 
casters and the musicians had a perfectly 
sensible and reasonable agreement whereby 
approximately 5 percent of a station's budget 
was set aside to hire live players. This was 
in some way recompense for the use of 
records all the rest of the time. With the 
passage of the Lee Act by Congress in 1947 
which carried a provision that said no 
employer could be forced to hire someone he 
didn't want, overnight the musicians in the 
radio stations lost their jobs. Blind to their 
social responsibility, the broadcasters soon 
had the platters spinning dizzily and the disk 
jockeys chatting far into the night. The 
staff pianists, the studio players, the WOR, 
CBS and other radio orchestras all over the 
land were wiped out. Not even Toscanini's 
NBC Symphony, molded under the master’s 
own hand and a living legend, could be saved 
from total destruction. 

The musicians who were hired to make the 
records have discovered that this industry 
has turned into a Frankenstein which is 
gobbling up the very men who make record- 
ings possible. The musician gets a fixed sum 
for the initial recording session, but when 
that record gets reissued and repressed thou- 
sands of times and is given millions of 
exposures on record players, it is not the 
musician who gets the financial reward. A 
billion dollars yearly are stuffed into juke- 
boxes, and the musician feels that a more 
just payment system must be worked out 
whereby a small trickle comes to him for his 
efforts. 

This desperate situation is no secret to the 
musicians of this country, although it may 
be true that the public couldn’t care less. 
You cannot pick up 4 copy of this magazine 
without reading articles by outstanding 
musicologists, conservatory directors, con- 
ductors and players themselves on the pos- 
sible cures for the illness of the musical pic- 
ture of the United States in this, the 20th 
century. 

One conclusion is unmistakable: If some- 
thing is not done to improve present condi- 
tions, America will soon find that she has no 
more professional musicians. If our young 
musicians keep on being forced to practice 
their music on the side, or forgo a musical 
career altogether through economic pressure, 
music will become a strictly amateur affair. 
It is inevitable that the caliber of our mu- 
sic will be reduced and our musical stand- 
ards will fall considerably. 

“The fundamental problem,” wrote Har- 
old Schonberg in the New York Times, “is 
the plight of the musician in a structure 
that is private enterprise yet not enterprise. 
That is, American orchestras and opera 
houses are not directly subsidized by Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments—yet. But 
at the same time they are nonprofit organi- 
zations that enjoy an indirect form of sub- 
sidy. Donations to them, for example, are 
tax exempt. They have no stockholders and 
do not have to show an annual profit. Quite 
the contrary. Under the present structure it 
would appear to be impossible for any large 
scale cultural organization to show a profit.” 

All of our symphony orchestras are in 
trouble. “We are always broke,” says Sam- 
uel Rosenbaum, a trustee of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, in an article by Samuel 
Grafton in McCalls. “We'll need $150,000 
this year above our gate receipts and royal- 
ties. This becomes harder to raise right 
along. Taxes have hit the people who have 
already given, and those generous indiyid- 
uals are short of money for music.” 
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Eugene Ormandy, conductor of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, struck an even more pes- 
simistic note. “If something doesn't happen, 
and soon, professional symphony orchestras 
may go out of business.” 

Rudolph Bing, general manager of the big- 
gest opera company in America walled, “What 
we need, and need badly, ls a Marshall plan 
for the Metropolitan Opera.” 

The hundreds and hundreds of commu- 
nity orchestras—t.e., orchestras that operate 
with yearly budgets of under $100,000— 
struggle season-to-season on a tottering 
basis of frantic fundraising, door-bell ring- 
ing, preseason ticket sales, social teas, and 
out-and-out begging, all done by devoted 
volunteer music lovers from the local area. 

The major burden of these smaller orches- 
tras, however, is carried by the symphony 
players themselyes. The musicians in effect 
subsidize their own orchestras by giving their 
free time, and free service. 

The average pay for the orchestral player 
of the smaller orchestras is generally by the 
service; $8 per rehearsal and $12 per con- 
cert, Many of our community orchestras 
operate on a season of five or six concerts 
a year, with possibly five rehearsals per con- 
cert. This is hardly a yearly wage. 

Many businessmen have come to me with 
the question, “Why can't orchestras make 
money?” To them, if an enterprise doesn't 
show a profit, it forfeits support. What I try 
to explain to them 18. first, that a symphony 
_ orchestra is not a moneymaking business, 
any more than our libraries, museums, or 
schools 


Look at the overhead for just one concert: 
on the stage you will find 80 musicians who 
must be paid for their performance, reading 
from music which has been rented or pur- 
chased, in a hall which has been rented, 
heated, and lit. The concert will be played 
before an audience which has been drawn 
there by advertising and promotion, and has 
been given tickets and programs which were 
printed. Often as not the concert will fea- 
ture a high-priced soloist and conductor. 

Expenses for opera performances are 
greatly compounded by the extra financial 
burdens of costumes, sets, corps de ballet, 
coaches, choruses, technicians, stage per- 
sonnel, not to mention the high-priced divas 
imported for the occasion. The fact is that 
no opera house on earth has ever managed 
to break even, let alone make money.“ Joseph 
Wechsberg wrote in a recent article in the 
New York Times magazine called “The Grand 
Price of Grand Opera.” 

These enterprises simply cannot make 
money at the present admission prices. 
Somewhere, somehow, these costs have to 
be met. 

This is not a new problem. In the old 
days, music was supported in Europe by the 
aristocracy—the kings and dukes who main- 
tained their own court musicians. When the 
feudal system gave way to the industrial 
revolution, the governments of Europe 
stepped in to assume the financial responsi- 
bility for the deficit encountered by all of the 
arts. 

Every major nation in the world today, 
with the exception of the United States, has 
recognized the fact that financial support of 
the arts is u national responsibility. Music, 
opera, ballet, the theater are integral parts 
of the average European’s daily life. The 
performing arts are recognized and sup- 
ported as a proud part 
heritage, France spends nearly $4 million 
annually on its opera; West Germany between 
$59 and $71 million for their theater and 
opera; England, $39 million yearly toward the 
arts; Holland's 13 orchestras divide $1 mil- 
lion yearly. Canada, through its Arts 
Council founded in 1957, supports its 
orchestras, operas, chamber music groups, 
students, and composers to the tune of $114 
million annually. 
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The United States seems to be afraid to 
advance money toward the support of her 
own artists. Yet how many Americans know 
that their foreign aid tax dollars poured 
into Europe were used other things 
for the rebuilding of opera houses in Vienna, 
Istanbul, Milan, and Berlin? The U.S. Gov- 
ernment has recognized the value of the per- 
forming arts as a political weapon and yearly 
advances about $2 million for the cultural 
exchange program to send our finest per- 
formers abroad. This program has proved 
to be enormously effective in combating the 
world's notion that American culture is 
synonymous with superior plumbing, over- 
sized cars, and Chicago gun molls, 

I have been an eyewitness to the effect 
of American culture upon the people of the 
world, having made five foreign treks for 
the State Department myself, as music di- 
rector and conductor of the Ballet Theater 
of New York. From Lima, Peru, to Skopje, 
Yugoslavia, from Beirut, Lebanon, to Quito, 
Ecuador, I saw that our American ballets, 
performed by American dancers to Amer- 
ican music, were an international passport. 
Wherever we went, into countries that bore 
no love for American foreign policy, our 
magic world of art was an open sesame“ to 
better understanding. 

It seems that the time has come for our 
Government to step in as partners in foster- 
ing our cultural treasures. The word “sub- 
sidy” is distasteful to the average American. 
The overtones are the strangulation of pri- 
vate initiative by a Federal agency. The op- 
posite is true. Subsidy has traditionally 
been a stimulant to promote industries such 
as the railroads, the airlines, and shipbuild- 
ing, and to aid such public projects as school 
lunch programs, the public roads system, ur- 
ban renewal, and the public health service. 
They have served to help, not hinder, our 
economic growth. 

Subsidy does not necessarily mean Federal 
financing—it can and should come from 
State, local, and community levels on a 
matching funds basis, or in combination 
with foundations or private industries. 

What a dazzling prospect opens before us 
with such help for the arts forthcoming. 
Imagine 50 full-time professional symphony 
orchestras playing in 50 symphony halls of 
the size of Carnegie Hall, throughout every 
State of our great country. Think of 50 
State opera houses with 50 resident opera 
companies, 50 State conservatories, 50 cham- 
ber music centers, 50 resident ballet com- 
panies—to which the best talents of each 
State will eventually find their way. 

What wonderful, extraord things 
could be accomplished. Our United States 
is too rich in potential, too filled with tal- 
ented young singers, musicians, actors, 
dancers, composers, conductors, and artists 
who are bursting to add thelr contribution 
to the rich fabric of American life to let 
them wither on the vine. 

In a world of madness, of fallout mutation, 
and nuclear genocide, a Jules Verne night- 
mare come to life, music is one of the few 
sane things left. In the majesty of Beetho- 
ven, the purity of Mozart, the profundity of 
Bach, we find healing for our troubled souls 
and spiritual renewal of our inner strength. 

Howard Hanson, director of the Eastman 
School of Music, put the whole thing very 
simply in an address at Williamsburg, Va.: 
“Modern materialistic cynicism to the con- 
trary, it seems quite obvious that man is a 
spiritual being. He is not an animal. He 
needs beauty of sight, of sound, of thought. 
Music cannot take the place of medicine, art 
cannot take the place of food, but they are 
no less important in the long history of 
man’s evolution.” 

Through music we can transcend the 
boundaries of time and place, multiply our 
own experiences, and filter our emotions 
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through the great minds of the past and 
present. 

Man Is going to need more and more the 
blessing of music to quiet his anxieties and 
release his tensions in the days ahead. We 
should make sure that there will be trained 
hands around to pluck the strings and strike 
the cymbals. 


Canadians Take Advantage of Kennedy 
Mistakes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5,1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
penalties imposed by President Kennedy 
on subsidiaries of American businesses 
abroad will result in eventual elimina- 
tion of these American firms in any for- 
eign competition. The following article 
appeared in the Financial Post, of 
Toronto, Canada, on March 10, proving 
the accuracy of the Republican position 
during consideration of the tax bill: 
HERE'S WHERE UNITED STATES Ams RIVALS IN 

OTHER MARKETS 


(By John G. McDonald) 


The way things are shaping up, It is clear 
that 1962 will be an active year for tax 
legislators. 

The British Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has already given notice that he will intro- 
duce a new tax on short-term capital gains 
derived from dealings in securities and real 
estate. 

In the United States, the House Ways and 
Means Committee issued another announce- 
ment last week concerning tax haven legis- 
lation that will be included in the House 
bill (not yet released). General approach 
will be to tax U.S. shareholders currently on 
their share of the earnings of foreign sub- 
sidiaries, if at least 20 percent of the income 
of the subsidiaries is made up of interest, 
dividends, rents, royalties, income from 
patents and copyrights, and export income. 

“Export income“ is defined as income from 
the sale of goods by a controlled foreign 
corporation outside of the country in which 
it is incorporated, where the goods are not 
manufactured by the corporation and where 
more than 20 percent of such corporation’s 
income (other than passive income) consists 
of such export income. 

Needless to say, the Republican members 
of the committee oppose the bill. Congress- 
man J. W. Byrnes issued a statement saying: 

“The bill seeks to build a Berlin wall in the 
tax laws to keep the American businessman 
at home. The bill would deny to American 
business the right enjoyed by its foreign 
competitors to go into any area of the free 
world where there might be a market, a 
source of raw materials, or the workers 
needed to make the business a success. 

“The policy of the bill is a policy of * * * 
isolationism as to American-owned business. 
[It] adopts the outrageous proposition that 
American business should surrender to for- 
eign competition in the world market.” 

It is certainly clear, in the fleld of foreign 
trade, that a forelgn corporation controlled 
by Canadians—or an oversea trade corpora- 
tion in Britain—will have a decided advan- 
tage over its U.S.-owned competitors after 
the New Frontier people in Washington 
achieve their ends. 
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The new law will also serve to trim Ameri- 
can sails in Europe, increase the downward 
pressure on the U.S. dollar, and indirectly 
assist Britain's entry in the Common Market, 

The point is, of course, that businessmen 
regard taxes as costs, and try to keep them 
down. Government taxmen, on the other 
hand, are indignant over foreign investment 
of our money by the businessmen who went 
out and earned it in the first place. 

Let's hope that Ottawa encourages Cana- 
dian business to take full advantage of the 
mistakes south of the border. 


Persecution of Jews in the U.S.S.R. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1962 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, in 
a letter to the New York Times on May 
15, 1962, Representative WILLIAM FITTS 
Ryan, of New York, clearly points out 
that the mere existence of a law pro- 
hibiting discrimination against a minor- 
ity group is useless unless a Government 
actively promotes and protects individ- 
ual rights. He rightly points out the 
disgraceful treatment the Soviet Union 
has given to its Jewish citizens and he 
urges the free interchange of informa- 
tion and personnel from the world and 
Soviet Jewish communities. 

His letter and his suggestion deserve 
the consideration of the House: 

Sovier Jews’ PERSECUTION—INTERCHANGE OF 
RELIGIOUS Leapers To REFUTE CHARGES 
SUGGESTED 

To the EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK TIMES: 

On May 9 the Times published a letter 
from Mikhail Strogovich, a Moscow law pro- 
fessor, which attempted to refute the charge 
that the Soviet Union was persecuting Jews. 
The reed on which the professor rests his 
argument is the Soviet Constitution and 
Soviet law. 

While it may be true that Soviet law pro- 
hibits religious persecution, it is a well- 
known fact that any law is only as good as 
those who administer it. History has taught 
that the mere existence of a constitution 
and laws—no matter how fair on their face— 
does not prevent the establishment of a 
ruthless dictatorship. 

As a Congressman who is deeply concerned 
with discrimination against all minorities, I 
have received evidence of widespread dis- 
crimination in the Soviet Union. The evi- 
dence shows discrimination against Jews in 
employment, in schools, in the Russian press 
and during the recently reported trials. In 
addition, there seems to be a deliberate ef- 
fort on the part of the Soviet Government 
to eradicate Jewish customs and cultural in- 
stitutions. 

Reports of such persecution have been 
widely publicized in the United States. In- 
stead of pious pronouncements and citations 
Of dead-letter law, it would be far more 
Convincing if the Soviet Government would 
allow contact between the worldwide Jewish 
community and Jews in the Soviet Union, 

Both the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
have exchanged programs of musicians, 
Singers, ballet dancers, scientists and others. 
Both countries would benefit II religious 
leaders were included in the exchange pro- 
Sram, If the well-documented reports of 
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religious persecution can be refuted, then 
why does not the Soviet Union allow, in- 
deed encourage, a free interchange of per- 
sonnel and information with her Jewish re- 
ligious community? 
WILIAM Frrts RYAN, 
Member of Congress, 
20th District, New York. 


We Have More Respect for the Barker at 
a Midway “Girlie Show” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 7, 1962 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, the so- 
called medicare bill continues to get a 
wide variety of attention. My mail 
shows vigorous opposition to the King- 
Anderson bill, and many of the editors 
in the Second District of Minnesota are 
equally vigorous in their views. For ex- 
ample, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recorp the following editorial 
from the Rock County Star-Herald, of 
Luverne, Minn.: 

We Have More RESPECT FOR THE BARKER AT 
A Mipway Gmlm Snow“ 


The King-Andersen so-called medical 
bill reminds us of a “girlie’’ sideshow on the 
midway of a cheap little county fair. The 
admission charge is high, the promises are 
extravagant, but you don’t get much for 
your money—and the only thing you get in 
full measure is a good rooking. 

We have more respect for the carnival 
barkers in the sideshow honky tonks than 
we have for some of the high Government 
officials who are trying their best to foist 
on America this opening phase of socialized 
medicine. And much of the Government's 
campaign, using Government employees and 
facilities, is Ulegal—and an unlawful waste 
of taxpayer's money. Even the carnie“ 
pitchmen didn't resort to greater distortion 
of fact and in false propaganda than have 
the drumbeaters of the New Frontier, 

Before we let the bureaucratic sloganeers 
sell us a bill of goods we should remember 
that this medical bill” is not free; it isn’t 
insurance, but a tax; it will destroy the 
quality of medical care; it is only a crude 
snare and delusion for those who need help 
the most. 

The Kennedy administration, trying to 
hang socialized medicine about our necks, 
doesn’t mention that in England, after 14 
years of socialized medicine, that it isn’t safe 
to get sick in England. Your doctor may 
not be able to understand you. He may 
be an “import,” inadequately educated and 
trained, who has only the most rudimentary 
knowledge of the English language and who 
has difficulty “communicating.” 

He is taking the place of 1 of those 500 
English doctors who annually migrate to 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, or the 
United States. Low income, overwork, the 
inability to practice “good medicine” be- 
cause the host of assigned patients has re- 
duced the doctor to a pill-pusher and bu- 
reaucratic redtape motivate the doctors to 
go elsewhere in the world. 

The Kennedy cohorts never tell us that 
one out of every three medical school gradu- 
ates leaves England. There is a reason—and 
we want none of that miasma of medical de- 
Tfeatism and failure for America. 
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Juan Trippe, PAA Founder, Has Firm 
Grip on Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 7, 1962 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
New York State’s most distinguished 
citizens recently celebrated a prodigious 
anniversary which I feel is worthy of 
citation before this august body. On 
June 1, Mr. Juan Terry Trippe com- 
pleted his 35th year as president of Pan 
American World Airways. With a sin- 
gle Fokker F-7 departing from Key 
West, Fla., for Havana, Cuba, 90 miles 
distant, an organization was born which 
has blossomed into an enterprise em- 
ploying over 23,000 persons and main- 
taining a fleet of over 50 jet aircraft. 
This company, born of an idea in 1927, 
has been nurtured by its prophetic foun- 
der, into an imaginative and successful 
organization which services six contin- 
ents and encompasses 65,000 routes 
miles. 

It takes vision and foresight to suc- 
cessfully produce this amazing pattern 
of growth and realization of ideal but 
then, vision is synonymous with the 
name of Juan Terry Trippe. Under his 
brilliant tutorage Pan American has 
amassed an amazing list of aviation 
“firsts’’—first to operate a round-the- 
world flight, first to order commercial 
jet aircraft, and now first to place an or- 
der for all cargo jets, to mention just 
a few. 

Had Mr. Trippe not had a dream and 
the ingenuity to make it work, many 
times in the past 35 years, his fledgling 
company could have come tumbling 
down upon his shoulders and crumbled 
at his feet. His company and its ac- 
complishments are a monument to the 
future and Mr. Trippe’s faith in and 
knowledge of the future account for his 
success with his dream. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to have included in the Recorp the fol- 
lowing article by Edward Ellis in the 
New York World-Telegram of June 1, 
1962, which cites Mr. Trippe and his ac- 
complishments on this occasion. 

JUAN TRIPPE, PAA FOUNDER, Has Firm GRIP 
ON FUTURE 
(By Edward Ellis) 

Next time you see the shadow cast by the 
unfinished Pan Am Building you might re- 
call Emerson’s remark that “an institution 
is the lengthened shadow of one man.” 

If this be true, the shadow of Juan Trippe 
falls across midtown every morning and 
every afternoon. Pan American World Air- 
ways and Mr, Trippe are synonymous. He 
founded this institution, and today he com- 
pletes his 35th year as its president. 

This suave but rather distant man is said 
by friends to possess a “phychic grasp" of 
the future. As regards commercial aviation, 
there's something to this. 

AVIATION FIRSTS 

Pan Am, to call it by its popular name, has 

a notable list of aviation firsts to its credit. 
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Thirty-five of them, to be exact, To men- 
tion just a few, Pan Am was the first Ameri- 
can airline to operate a permanent inter- 
national air service (1927); first to complete 
a round-the-world flight (1942); first to or- 
der U.S. comercial jet transports (1955). 

Juan Terry Trippe was born June 27, 1899, 
in Seabright, NJ. the son of a banker. A 
student in Yale when the United States en- 
tered World War I, he tried to enlist in the 
naval flying service. He was rejected be- 
cause his left eye wasn't up to the Navy's 
stiff standards. 

His mouth tightening into a slit, he took 
fiying lessons on his own and badgered offi- 
cials. This paid off. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
then Assistant Secretary of the Navy, was 
so impressed that he made it possible for the 
young man to enter the service. 

BACK TO YALE 

The armistice was signed before Mr. Trippe 
could get overseas. Returning to Yale, he 
won his degree in 1922 and then went to 
work in his father’s bank. One year of this 
was enough for him. Banking was no career 
for a man with his eye on the sky. 

Striking out on his own, he founded Long 
Island Airways. He was everything—chief 
pilot, traffic manager, dispatcher, mechanic, 
and hangarsweeper. But he did quite a 
business flying his socialite friends In a bat- 
tered Jennie to their various summer resorts. 

In 1925 he and a group of friends formed 
Colonial Air and flew on regular 
schedule between New York and Boston. 
This firm received U.S. airmail contract No. 1. 

FOUNDS PAN AM 


In 1927 Mr. Trippe founded Pan American 
Airways. He began with a single Fokker F-7 
that winged the 90 miles from Key West, 
Fla., to Havana, Cuba. Today his company 
has 23,000 employees and his planes fly 65,000 
route miles to 6 continents. 

Throughout his long aviation career. Mr. 
Trippe has been guided by two ideas: (1) A 
U.S, flag international air Hne has a duty 
to act as partner with the Government in the 
national interest; (2) transportation should 
be given the average man at a price he can 


pay. 

“Foreign travel,” he says, is no longer 
a luxury. It is a necessity if Americans are 
to understand the problems, politics, re- 
ligions, ideas, and ideals of other nations. 
Our people must become world-minded if 
our Nation is to discharge well its new re- 
sponsibilities as the leader of the free world.” 

When the new Pan Am building is com- 
pleted early next year it will be the largest 
office building in the world, 

The bigger the man, the bigger the shadow 
he casts. 


Catholic War Veterans Alert Parents to 
Narcotics Addiction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH P. ADDABBO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 28, 1962, St. Teresa of Avila Post 
No. 738, Catholic War Veterans and La- 
dies Auxiliary, sponsored a program in 
my congressional district to alert the 
parents to the ever-present danger to 
their children of narcotics addiction. It 
was my privilege to appear on the pro- 
gram together with Assistant District 
Attorney, Queens County, N.Y., John 
Santucci. 
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I take this opportunity to compliment 
Thomas Carbett, commander; Leonard 
J. Demchak, chairman; and Jack Kelly, 
cochairman, for their foresight in bring- 
ing to the attention of the community 
this serious problem of addiction. Iam 
convinced that only through proper at- 
tention and education can this disease 
be wiped out. The New York Journal- 
American is also to be congratulated for 
its sponsorship of the Alm “Assignment 
Teenage Junkies,” which it makes avail- 
able, free of charge, for programs of this 
kind. This film graphically illustrates 
the dreaded results of the use of nar- 
cotics. 

It is my hope that foresighted or- 
ganizations throughout the United 
States will follow the lead of St. Teresa 
of Avila Post No. 738 and forcefully 
bring to the attention of parents every- 
where the problem of narcotics addic- 
tion. We must not be complacent, 
thinking it cannot happen here. Statis- 
tics prove that narcotics addiction is 
on the rise, especially in the teenage 
population. 


Tax Reform Bungling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, from 
reading the announcements from the 
White House, the American people are 
truly confused on the administration’s 
tax policy. 

During consideration of the tax bill 
before our committee earlier this year, 
an amendment was offered to include 
the Herlong-Baker-Derounian bill, 
which would have reduced taxes and 
given meaningful depreciation allow- 
ances. This was beaten by a vote of 
14 to 11. I thought then and I think 
now that this type of bill would be of 
inestimable value in aiding our economic 
recovery and instilling confidence in the 
executive branch. 

David Lawrence, in today’s New York 
Herald Tribune, talks about Kennedy 
confusion: 

TODAY IN NATIONAL Arrams— THE Tax Rez- 

FORM PROBLEM: Is KENNEDY FLOUNDER- 

ING? 


{By David Lawrence) 


WasitincTton.—An era of tax confusion has 
begun. What taxes now will be raised? 
What taxes will be reduced? Just when will 
the new rates take effect? What changes of 
regulations are going to be made anyway 
by the Treasury on the basis of the discre- 
tion already granted in existing laws? 

These are but a few of the many ques- 
tions which, if left unanswered, will tend 
to cause business to hesitate and the econ- 
omy to stagnate. As a lack of confidence 
spreads, a panicky psychology usuallly en- 
sues. 

Its time for stimulating leadership. More 
and more, President Kennedy is unwittingly 
creating the impression that he is founder- 
ing. He has reached what might be called 
a crisis in his political career. The stock 
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market break has brought no action or pub- 
lic expression from the White House that 
shows an awareness of what has happened. 

The economy is in trouble, and the Fed- 
eral Government can be the biggest single 
factor in its recovery. The enactment of a 
sensible tax-reform program is needed now 
and ought not to be postponed until the end 
of the congressional session, which would 
mean a probable deferment until next year. 

Congress is ready to act. When will the 
Kennedy administration get ready to act? 
The whole world is waiting to see if the 
President can avert another 1929-41 depres- 
sion. The New Deal floundered and 
failed then, and was rescued only by the ex- 
penditures in heavy-goods industries when 
America started arming after the outbreak 
of World War II in Europe. Surely the 
United States has learned that lesson and 
has a right this time to expect a more 
realistic leadership and a more constructive 
program. 

WHAT CAN BE DONE 


What can a President do in the present 
situation for one thing, he can accept the 
advice of those who have had experience in 
and know the American economy intimately 
from national and international viewpoints. 
He can put aside his p and sit 
down with the leaders of both sides in Con- 
gress to develop a bipartisan program to pro- 
vide the incentives to business growth and 
prosperity which are so sorely needed today. 

Congress is in session now, and it is ready 
to follow a sensible leadership. It is en- 
tangled today in a tax reform bill on a few 
items which do not go to the heart of the 
economic problem, Some of its provisions 
should either be laid aside or dealt with as 
part of a general tax revision bill. 

At the end of this month, moreover, the 
corporation tax of 52 percent automatically 
goes down to 47 percent unless the Congress 
acts to extend or modify the present law. 

Congress can give business its greatest in- 
spiration by enacting now a law that will fix 
a lower tax rate on corporate earnings for a 
ret period of 5 years. Even if the reduction 
is just a few polnts, it will be an incentive 
to the businesses of the country, It will 
enable them to plan on the use of the money 
they will have been told in advance that 
they will save. Money spent on business out 
of tax savings can, in certain ways, generate 
more spending and increase employment and 
ultimately result in more ‘tax receipts. 

But the political tendency will be to give 
a tax cut to lower-income brackets because 
this means more votes. It can, however, 
mean a loss of votes, especially if the tax 
bill fails to cure unemployment. For to 
increase consumer spending isn’t by itself the 
way to strengthen the economy. Consumer 
spending at present is not in a bad way. It 
is the heavy-goods industries that are in 4 
depression and have been since 1958, and 
this is the key to high unemployment figures. 

DEFICIT DANGERS 


The question is already being asked how 
the proposals for a general tax cut emanat- 
ing from administration circles nowadays 
can do any good if it results in a big deficit 
in the Federal budget. The answer is that 
another big deficit will certainly cause in- 
fla tion to return, which means higher prices 
and demands for higher wages. When the 
temporary stimulus has run its course, there 
would be the same kind of decline in the 
health of the general economy that is being 
experienced today. 

A simple solution is to confine tax cuts 
only to those categories which will stimulate 
the weak spots in the economy. A reduc- 
tion in corporate-tax rates and a revised 
set of depreciation rules for all types of busi- 
nesses are imperative today. This would 
mean an increase in business volume and tax 
receipts far outwelghing any loss of revenue 
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due to reductions in existing tax rates. 
There has been too much delay. Changes 
have been promised, but the promises have 
not been kept. Business has become dis- 
couraged. Planning is at a standstill in many 
enterprises. 

Mistakes already have been made by the 
President which have unsettled the stock 
Markets of the world. Vague generalities 
will not help any more than will abstract 
promises about tax reductions that may be 
made—perhaps next year. It is a time for 
action and not for mere words or ambiguous 
promises. 


Ridiculing the Right of American Citizens 
To Criticize the Kennedy Administra- 
tion’s Proposal for a 20-Percent With- 
holding Tax at the Source of Interest 


and Dividend Income Is Considered as 
an Insult to Honest Folks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent unwarranted criticism by spokes- 
men for the Kennedy administration, di- 
rected at persons who have protested 
the administration's tax bill containing 
the proposed withholding tax on interest 
and dividend income, has been widely 
assailed throughout the Nation in the 
press. 

The inference being drawn by some 
New Frontier zealots that the criticism 
of the withholding tax emanates only 
from tax dodgers has insulted millions 
of thrifty Americans who resent such 
Sinister charges against their honesty 
and integrity. 

Among the many editorials appearing 
on the subject, the following, entitled 
“Insult Honest Folks,” appeared in the 
June 4, 1982, edition of the Altoona, Pa., 
Mirror, and gives much food for serious 
thought: 

Insult Honest FOLKS 

It seems pretty clear by now that the 
American people are against and the ad- 
ministration is for income tax withholding 
on dividends and interest. The subject is 
a complicated one, and the experts who 
analyze such things are still coming up with 
newly recognized consequences of this sup- 
Posedly simple measure, 

Right now, for Instance, there is a great 
need for new capital investment, as the 
administration has stated repeatediy. Tax 
withholdings on interest and dividends would 
actually reduce the amount of new capital 
investment. 

Most investors who haven't yet retired con- 
sistently reinvest their Interest on savings 
accounts. The bank credits their accounts 
and they don't withdraw it, or even handle 
it, Most stockholders reinvest their divi- 
dend checks. 

And most of these are honest people, who 
Pay the taxes due on their interest and diyi- 
dends. They pay taxes out of their wages, 
Salaries and other earned income. Under 
withholding, the taxes would come out of 
what they would otherwise reinvest, and in- 
evitably many of them will spend the earned 
income which they formerly saved for taxes 
on the investment income. 
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There are some dishonest people who do 
not report dividend and interest income, of 
course. Catching them is a problem for the 
Internal Revenue Service, and it's a big one. 
But no problem is big enough to justify 
taking punitive action against all to prevent 
wrongdoing by a minority. Murder, for in- 
stance, might be wiped out overnight by 
putting all citizens in solitary confinement, 
but the injustice is obvious. 

But withholding wouldn't even result in 
the apprehension of more tax evaders. It 
would only result In collecting 20 percent of 
their dividends and interest which may be 
far less than they owe. 

So the withholding plan wouldn't even 
catch the crooks or make them pay up. 


Resolution of Michigan Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
the Michigan Senate has expressed its 
concern over a policy of the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Public Roads and the State 
highway department requiring the re- 
moval of signs from the highway right- 
of-way. 

A resolution has been adopted by the 
Michigan Senate requesting the high- 
way department to reexamine its sign- 
removal policy and to request a revision 
or amendment be made in the Federal 
law governing such action. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
this resolution in the Record so that 
Members of the House may be apprised 
of this problem. 

The resolution follows: 

MICHIGAN SENATE RESOLUTION 55 

(Offered by Senator Kent T. Lundgren) 


A resolution requesting the highway de- 
partment to reexamine its sign removal 
policies 


Whereas the recent ruling of the Michigan 
State Highway Department concerning the 
removal of commercial highway signs has 
created grave concern among legitimate busi- 
nesses catering to the tourist trade; and 

Whereas the Michigan State Highway De- 
partment, acting pursuant to the authority 
of act No. 108 of the public acts of 1925, as 
amended, has been informing all businesses 
having frontage on State trunk line high- 
ways and advertising signs placed on State 
highway right-of-ways to remove the same; 
and 

Whereas the State highway department, 
in its directive, has stated that the US. 
Bureau of Public Roads has issued a direc- 
tive to all States, requiring all signs to be 
removed from any highway right-of-way 
wherever any Federal funds have been used 
in the building or maintaining of such State 
highways; and x 

Whereas there is a sound recognition for 
the need of curbing the flagrant violations 
of State right-of-ways, but we are concerned 
not with nondescript advertising signs, but 
signs at the place of business of hotels, mo- 
tels, restaurants, supper clubs, fishing re- 
sorts and service stations whose chief live- 
lihood depends upon tourist travel; and 

Whereas many of these signs, some of 
which only projected over the highway's 
right-of-way, were erected with the knowl- 
edge and approval of the State highway de- 
partment; and 
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Whereas some of these signs valued at hun- 
dreds of dollars cannot be moved without 
total destruction and removal of many signs 
directing the traveler to State, city, county, 
township parks, public fishing sites, and his- 
torical sites, would decrease the attendance; 
and 

Whereas the permission to have such signs 
Was verbally implied by the Michigan State 
highway right-of-way purchasing agents, 
and these verbal concessions were a major 
factor in obtaining additional private prop- 
erty for highway purposes without resorting 
to condemnation proceedings, thereby sav- 
ing the Michigan State Highway Department 
thousands of dollars in legal and purchasing 
expenses for additional land obtained from 
private property owners; and 

Whereas one of our largest businesses in 
Michigan is the tourist business and to a 
great extent it is founded upon the princi- 
ple of taking care of the motoring public who 
need and use such advertising signs as a 
puea to places to sleep, eat, and to visit; 
an 


Whereas the removal of such signs will 
deal the tourist industry of Michigan a 
staggering blow, which will cause an untold 
amount of confusion, as well as requiring the 
expenditure of a great deal of money in re- 
moving the signs, which, in many instances, 
because of the pecullar location of the busi- 
nesses involved, cannot relocate their signs 
to an advantage; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the senate request that a 
revision or an amendment be made in the 
Federal law upon recommendation of the 
Michigan Highway Department to eliminate 
the need for removal of such signs; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to the Michigan State High- 
way Commission, the U.S. Bureau of Public 
Roads, and to each Member of the Michigan 
delegation to the U.S. Congress. 

Adopted by the senate, May 22, 1962. 

BERYL I. KENYON, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Growing Local Support for the King- 
Anderson Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1982 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
a growing interest among the people of 
this country in the administration’s pro- 
posal to provide medical care for the 
aged through the social security system. 
I have received many expressions of in- 
dividual support for the King-Anderson 
bill and I know that our distinguished 
colleagues have also been informed of 
their constituents’ support of this bill. 

Increasingly now, I am receiving let- 
ters and resolutions adopted by commu- 
nity organizations in favor of this bill. 
The most recent is one which I commend 
to the attention of our colleagues today. 
It comes from the Coney Island Com- 
munity Council, Inc., of Brooklyn, and 
was adopted on May 7, 1962. It is inter- 
esting to note that this council repre- 
sents 45 organizations in the Coney 
Island area. 

The council's resolution follows: 

We, the Community Council of Coney 
Island, representing 45 tions in this 
area, being aware of the dire need for medi- 
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citizens, 

Resolved, That the Community Council of 
Coney Island go on record as favoring a sys- 
tem of medical aid for our senior citizens 
through social security and urge that every 
effort be made to speed the enactment of 
the necessary legislation. 

Dr. Inyinc HERZENBERG, 
President. 


Remarks of Secretary of Navy Fred 
Korth, at Commencement Ceremonies, 
U.S. Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
June 6, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 7, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ond, I include the remarks of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Hon, Fred Korth, at 
commencement ceremonies, U.S. Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, Md., on June 6, 
1962: 

Admiral Davidson, midshipmen of the class 
of 1962, distinguished guests, midshipmen of 
the brigade, ladies, and gentlemen: These 
exercises are important to all who participate 
in them. For you whom we honor, the class 
of 1962, they are the most important of all. 
They represent the culmination of all you 
have worked for. This is your day. To you 
belongs the setting and the scene, and this 
hour will remain alive in your memories for- 
ever. Because of you, the rest of us are privi- 
leged to share these minutes with you. Your 
parents and your friends are proud of you, 
and their lové is deepened and strengthened. 
As you receive earned honors, and move from 
one tradition to another, you realize that you 
now inherit new responsibilities. You are 
putting aside your days as a midshipman and 
taking on the problems of the world. You 
will have great opportunities in the days that 
lie ahead. 

After 4 years in this wonderful Naval 
Academy, your paths will now diverge, as you 
become officers in each of the Armed Forces 
of the United States. Those of you from 
allied countries will return to your homes 
and join the navies of those nations. I have 
no doubt that each of you, whether you serve 
initially as an ensign or as a second lleuten- 
ant will serve faithfully and well, making 
full use of the background and the talents 
that are yours. 

It must be acknowledged that it appears 
you are destined to live in a dangerous and 
turbulent period, of an intensity never be- 
fore known in this Nation's history. Your 
lives will be preoccupied by the continuing 
struggle for freedom and security, during a 
long period of tension, and in a time when 
preparedness must be maintained despite 
periodic and eloquent efforts to lull us to 
complacency and inaction. 

President Kennedy had this same thought 
when last October he said, “Peace and free- 
dom do not come cheap, and we are destined, 
all of us here today, to live out most, if not 
all of our lives in uncertainty and challenge 
and peril.” 

It would be only natural if at this point 
in your lives you paused to ask yourselves 
these questions: What are the Armed Forces 
accomplishing today? What will be ex- 
pected of me as a military man? 
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These are norma! questions because our 
Nation is faced with problems unique in our 
history, and the members of our military 
profession have certainly been, and will con- 
tinue to be, Instrumental in meeting the 
challenge and helping to solve the prob- 
tems. 

To resist the ruthless drive for power that 
is a continuing threat to our country and 
our way of life, we have great strength. Al- 
though we may have numerous unfilled mili- 
tary requirements, it is relatively easy to for- 
get how great our existing capabilities ac- 
tually are, especially when combined with 
our allies. Our total available military force 
is truly impressive. And, of course, we have 
great industrial and economic strength, in 
being, to support that force. 

The task of the military man today is to 
assist In adding to and maintaining this 
superlor strength—today, and for the fore- 
seeable future. He must be prepared to use 
it if directed, but he must understand that 
our potential will have served its purpose if 
it never has to be used. A highly important 
function of our current armed strength is 
to deter and to prevent completely, if pos- 
sible, the war of ideas from becoming a war 
of arms. 

We have taken positive steps in this di- 
rection in the past few weeks. I know each 
of you shares with me the fervent hope that 
the deterrent forces we have ashore on for- 
eign soll will be adequate to prevent the 
eruption of the horrendous volcano of an- 
other war. 

Within a few weeks you will be in a posi- 
tion to add your personal fervor to the deter- 
mination of those presently in that area. 
You may begin your careers in diverse ways. 
Some will obtain further schooling as yon 
learn the intricacies and functioning of nu- 
clear reactors as you prepare for duty in one 
of our nuclear-powered ships. Others of you 
will become aviators, flying aircraft at 
twice the speed of sound, and capable of 
carrying more destructive power than is 
readily concelvable in the human mind. 
Others will learn of ground tactics as you 
assume your position as a leader of a platoon 
of soldiers or marines. 

Many of you will obtain the practical 
knowledge necessary to become a division 
officer on a ship of the line. You will have 
the opportunity, finally, to put into prac- 
tice the theory you have learned here. It 
fs more essential today than ever before that 
the military man have unlimited knowledge. 
He must not be restricted to the informa- 
tion required to do one specific job. Your 
profession is one that calls for the applica- 
tion of more fields of knowledge than most 
any other. You must be aware of the com- 
plex economic, political, and diplomatic fac- 
tors that often effect military decisions. 
You must be able to express yourself clearly 
and concisely. You must be able to man- 
age—the psychology of human management 
must be within your grasp, as well as the 
management of material things. 

Your search for knowledge must be a con- 
tinuous effort, coupled with an outlook that 
is never satisfied, but that is ever 
for the better, an outlook that is replete 
with devotion and willingness and is tire- 
less. 


A military man must develop an open 
mind, one that is unwilling to accept the 
commonplace simply because it exists, but 
instead engages In constructive thinking. In 
a phrase, he must be one who uses his im- 
agination. Can you imagine where the Navy, 
our country, in fact, the entire world would 
be if there had not been men of vision? 
Men who were unafraid of the unknown, men 
who sought a better solution, men who be- 
lieyed In their abilities have fostered the 
progress we have known in the 20th cen- 
tury. There is no reason to think that prog- 
ress will lessen, or even slow down during 
the remainder of the current hundred years, 
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With knowledge and imagination used ef- 
fectively by your generation, and marked by 
a destre for improvement, we should be able 
to look back on the sixties from the vantage 
point of 2000, in the same relationship that 
we could compare the Spirit of St. Louis 
with Friendship 7 and Aurora 7. 

Additionally, the military man must hare 
a finely developed sense of courage. Ido not 
refer simply to the courage to be found in the 
heat of battle, for that has been expected of 
fighting men since the dawn of history. It 
is still a necessity, of course, and one that 
has been the hallmark of Americans always— 
an attribute which we have bad in great 
measure. 

Iam considering rather the type courage 
that is to be found in some unusual places, 
in the laboratory, on the staff of the com- 
mander, at a conference table, or even in the 
classroom. 

This is the kind of courage that is born 
of determination, that is nurtured by pa- 
tlence and skill and bears fruit in results. 
It is just as vital as physical courage and 
often more difficult to achieve. This is the 
kind of courage that sets the example and 
gets the job done. 

To solidify, and in a sense join together 
these qualities I have mentioned, there must 
be one other ingredient. It is a belief that 
should be the motivating idea for every 
American military man today. It is nothing 
more than patriotism—a deep down love of 
country and love of freedom. I don’t mean 
a flag-waving only-on-holidays type patri- 
otism, but rather one that includes an un- 
derstanding and a love of this country, ex- 
pressed In word and action, 365 days a year. 

This love of freedom is a basic element 
without which none of our products can be 
complete. Freedom is ours to be cherished, 
honored, and defended. It is also the ulti- 
mate aim of all mankind—to live with 
dignity and in freedom. The creation of 
such a world, where all men can live in peace 
and freedom should be the desired goal of 
all the efforts of a military man. 

For it is man, after all, even in this ad- 
vanced age of machines, that is the con- 
trolling factor. Men fight the wars. Men 
make the peace. Courage cannot be pro- 
gramed into a computer. Dedication cannot 
be designed on a circuit. Love of freedom 
cannot be developed and nurtured in a black 
box. 

We have great strengths as a Nation that 
must be used wisely in any contest with any 
opponent. Your generation has great pro- 
mise. Your knowledge, your imagination, 
your courage, and your dedication to freedom 
are present in great quantity and are of the 
highest quality. Your choice of how to use 
them will surely be a wise one, and I know 
you can and will do the job that needs to be 
done. 

Most of my remarks today have been di- 
rected to those who are graduating. I do 
want to say to the mothers and fathers, the 
relatives, friends, and sweethearts of these 
future officcre—you can be proud of the 
accomplishments of each one, for they have 
given of themselves and they will give more 
in the service of their country. Count it as 
a privilege that they may so serve. When 
this spirit of dedication to our country and 
its beliefs ceases to exist, our way of life 
and our devotion to the cause of freedom 
will have come to an end. 

Believe in the necessity of educating all 
the citizens of this great land so that they 
may understand the importance of our mili- 
tary services and the paradox that is ours; 
as we prepare for war while seeking peace. 

To Admiral Davidson and his staff and 
faculty, I extend congratulations as well. 
Each of these gentlemen who are about to 
graduate will take with them a little of each 
of you, for you have imparted to them your 
knowledge, wisdom, and experience. You 
have helped to mold the character of these 
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young men and enabled each to join the 
service of his choice with confidence built 
upon careful and thorough preparation for 
whatever task may le ahead. 

And finally, then, to the class of 1962 of 
the U.S. Naval Academy—remember that 
the ingredients for success have not changed, 
regardless of the advances in techniques 
and skills. The formula is still the same as 
it was when today’s admirals and generals 
sat in these same spaces you now occupy. 
Honor and integrity; idealism and self- 
sacrifice; self-discipline and self-reliance; 
loyalty and devotion; humility and faith. 
You know them well—for they have been 
the cornerstones of this institution. They 
will never change. Keep them with you 
always. 

May you build long and successful careers 
with them. 


Forrest Davis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, shortly 
following the death of Forrest Davis, 
Washington correspondent and mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of the Cincin- 
nati Enquirer, I inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp press articles and edi- 
torials about Forrest Davis. 


Recently Mr. Earl Barnes, of Cincin- 
nati, a close, personal friend of the late 
Forrest Davis, called to my attention an 
excellent article published in the Na- 
tional Review by John Chamberlain on 
Forrest Davis. 


My good friend, Mr. Ben Mandel of 
the Senate Subcommittee on Internal 
Security, has sent me a letter addressed 
to him from the Chinese Embassy in 
Australia. This letter is a further trib- 
ute to Forrest Davis by Chen Chih-Mai, 

Both the article and the letter follow: 

Forrest Davis, RIP 
(By John chamberlain) 

Forrest Davis died last week, and the news- 
papers duly reported the passing of one of 
the great journalists of his generation. The 
obituaries, however, barely touched on the 
attainments that remained so vivid to his 
friends. To Senator Kart Murr, he was the 
great crusader. To Gen. Albert Wedemeyer, 
who had traveled with him in support of the 
Taft presidential aspirations in 1952, he was 
the man who had tried to keep the Republi- 
can Party from committing sulcide. To Wi- 
lard Edwards, of the Chicago Tribune, he was, 
even to the last Washington column he had 
done for his paper, the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
the newspaperman who refused to take a 
handout for granted. To Alex Hillman, who 
had known him for 40 years, he was the epit- 
ome of the best in four distinct historical pe- 
riods of journalism, ending with the mellow 
commentary of his last years as a Washing- 
ton columnist. And to the Reverend Edward 
I. R. Elson, of the National Presbyterian 
Church in Washington, who had come to 
know him at the end of his days, he was a 
“roguish saint,” a PK. (for preacher's kid) 
who had returned to the fold after far wan- 
derings that, if the symbolism of Forrest's 
life be properly understood, had never been 
wanderings at all. 

My own mémories of Forrest, which date 
back to the days of the Scopes trial in the 
early twenties, are tumultuous and vivid for 
all that there were gaps when I lost touch 
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with him entirely. He was courtly and 
genial, possessed of a wit that masked its bite 
in a true elegance of expression, a man of 
fantastic loyalties to his friends. He liked 
to call himself a Tory. That was part of his 
romanticism; in actuality, he was a Madi- 
sonian American whose cosmopolitanism de- 
rived from the freemasonry of the frontier. 
He associated himself with the management 
of several publications, but he was never 
management’s man. 

Forrest, as the Saturday Post's man in war- 
time Washington, liked Franklin Roosevelt, 
and Franklin Roosevelt liked him. It was 
a matter of aristocratic empathy on both 
sides. Yet even when our four-term Presi- 
dent was choosing Forrest as the journalistic 
recipient for favored disclosures about the 
“great design” of bringing the anti-Christian 
Joe Stalin into a postwar comity of victors, 
Forrest clearly saw the inward nature of the 
world conflict. Indeed, he hac seen it long 
before in the thirties, when he was busy 


_ acquiring the historical and philosophical 


background for writing that most delight- 
ful of diplomatic studies, The Atlantic Sys- 
tem.” No churchgoer in spite of (or perhaps 
because of) his upbringing in a preacher's 
household, Forrest was nevertheless con- 
vinced long before most of his friends that 
the Christian West was different, It could 
no more maintain a permanent entente with 
communism than it could with nazism, for 
its conception of the nature of man as supe- 
rior to the state and accountable for basic 
rights to a Creator must make any long-term 
concord in foreign policies impossible. In 
standing the Spenglerian thesis about the 
West on its head, Forrest remained a sym- 
bolic Christian. He was even then the 
“roguish saint,” an American Chesterton or 
Belloc who associated himself in romantic 
comradeship with the Christian soldiers who 
had fought the Infidel Turk at Lepanto or at 
the walls of Vienna. 

To Forrest all women were beautiful. Yet 
he was fiercely bound to his Tony, who, be- 
fore her death last autumn, humorously de- 
scribed her 30-year struggle to housebreak a 
man who “never had any money but always 
insisted on staying at the best clubs and 
eating the most tender steak.” 

In practical matters Forrest was a child; he 
would leave a good job for the wildest of free- 
lance adventures if he felt that he was being 
in any way fenced in. He admired the late 
Senator Robert Taft, and was his adviser 
for many years—yet he deplored the Sena- 
tors statistical cast of mind, and frequently 
urged the image of Henry Clay and Daniel 
Webster on the modern politico. He liked 
to fancy himself in Clay's position as the 
master of a farm whose ample fields were 
dotted with fine cattle and horses. But Tony 
Davis, though an indefatigable and shrewd 
parlayer of Washington real estate values, 
could never manage her husband’s finances 
into the possession of that farm. She 
couldn't even kcep him from giving away 
his writing. Forrest liked Senator McCarthy, 
mot because he thought McCarthy had any 
talent for close analysis, but because the 
bad boy from Wisconsin was a quixotic 
fighter. In a quixotic moment of his own 
Forrest made a present to McCarthy of a 
manuscript he had written. on General Mar- 
shall’s “retreat from victory”; the Senator 
promised to make strategic use of it. Me- 
Carthy promptly led with his chin by turn- 
ing it into a speech in which he interpolated 
criticism of Marshall's motives where Forrest 
had stuck scrupulously to the diplomatic 
record. The diplomatic scholar in Forrest 
moaned to himself—but the Davis who 
always remained loyal to his friends never 
complained publicly about what had been 
done to his original document. 


Forrest liked to argue theological matters 
with his friends like Larry Brown and Brent 
Bozell. Last December he dashed off a 
Christmas card in his own hand to the Rev- 
erend Dr. Elson. “I came to the conclusion,” 
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he wrote in part, “that I wish to stand again 
and be counted in the church of my fathers. 
I agree with Pasternak that with Christ man 
ceased to live in nature and began to live in 
history; that Christ is history and the sign 
of our redemption. If that is theology 
enough, I wish to meet your session once the 
holiday tumult is over and renew my pro- 
fession of faith.” 

It was typical of the roguish saint in 
Forrest that in applying for readmission to 
a church he could also delicately asperse 
what modern man has done in making 
Christmas a tumult. It was also typical 
that he could couch his spontaneously scrib- 
bled request in his own elegant style. When 
the tumult had subsided he did meet the 
session—and was welcomed back into the 
church which he had never spiritually 
deserted. 

As Suzanne La Follette, an old friend 
whose battles he had fought, stood at the 
graveside, she remarked, “What a beautiful 
voice he had.” Forrest's voice, with its sug- 
gestion of a twinkle, will live for his friends 
in the modulation of his written sentences; 
they were made to come felicitously off the 
tongue. More than that, their meaning was 
always precisely shaded to be absolutely 
clear. In the larger session of the western 
community, his standing was never in the 
slightest doubt. r 


USTRALIA, 
May 12, 1962. 
Mr. BENJAMIN MANDEL, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear BEN: I learn with profound grief 
of the sudden death of our good and be- 
loved friend Forrest Davis. It was on 23d 
December last year that I saw him again in 
your house after an interval of 7 years. I 
noticed that he missed Tony terribly but 
otherwise he appeared to be very much his 
old self. 

Forrest to me was one of the most ardent 
and articulate defenders of the values of 
Western culture and civilization. In spite 
of his seemingly Bohemian behavior, he was 
a deeply religious man and a devout Chris- 
tian. What worried him was that all he 
held dear was being eroded by communism 
on the march, and that Western culture and 
civilization was in the process of being de- 
stroyed. To him anticommunism was not 
just being against something which he did 
not happen to like. It was a positive asser- 
tion of the spiritual and moral values of the 
West. From him, after a close association 
over a period of many years, in the Metropoli- 
tan Club of Washington and in his home 
on Massachusetts Avenue, I have come to 
learn the deeper meaning of the current 
worldwide struggle. I was very much prof- 
ited by this association because communism 
is as much a menace to Chinese culture and 
civilization as it is to that of the West. 

It appears to me that Forrest was in some 
ways in the same league with Spengler and 
Toynbee, though on a higher level. Spengler 
saw that the West was declining. He de- 
scribed the situation admirably. But he 
saw no way to save it. Toynbee, on his part, 
pins his hopes on the possibility of the im- 
provement of man, including the Commu- 
nists. He is therefore prepared to meet the 
Communists halfway, to accommodate them 
wherever possible, He belongs to that school 
which believes that successful defense, some- 
how, may be achieved by willfully planning 
for progressive retreat. 

Forrest's proposition, on the other hand, 
was mercilessly to attack those who would 
give up without a fight and those who re- 
fused to see the danger. He advocated an 
all-out war of resistance and he had enough 
faith in the West to believe that the enemy 
could be defeated. In his demise we have 
lost one of the most courageous and gifted 
fighters, and there are not many left. 


Yours, as ever, 
CHEN Cure-Mat, 
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Secretary Korth: The Military Man 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


è OF SOUTH CAROLINA ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 7, 1962 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the freedom of our future 
generations will depend largely on the 
quality of America’s military men. Des- 
tined to serve their country in a turbu- 
lent era, our military men face a 
dangerous and challenging future. The 
pride of our Nation today lies in our 
young men and women who dedicate 
their hearts and souls to but one pur- 
pose—service to God and country. 

Our distinguished Secretary of the 
Navy, the Honorable Fred Korth, em- 
phasized this basic truth in a fine ad- 
dress at the commencement ceremonies 
at the U.S. Naval Academy at Annapolis 
on Wednesday. To those splendid young 
graduates, I offer my most sincere 
congratulations. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Record, I hereby 
insert Secretary Korth’s address for the 
information of the Congress: 

At the outset I want to commend Admiral 
Davidson earnestly and sincerely for his 
truly outstanding contributions to the over- 
all achievements of the Naval Academy. 

I have learned to know this dedicated om- 
cer well during the few months that I have 
been so closely associated with the Navy, 
and I have found him to be an inspiration 
and outstanding in every way. 

Mrs. Davidson’s graciousness and charm- 
ing hospitality have endeared her to all those 
with whom she has come in contact. Her 
many talents have aided the Navy indirectly 
and I am confident she has been constantly 
an Inspiring companion and helpmate to the 
admiral. 

They will be missed here, but I know 
that another facet of our establishment will 
soon reap the benefits of the tireless drive 
and selfless service that is Admiral David- 
son's hallmark. I personally wish him well 
and I am certain each one of you joins me in 
Godspeed and best wishes to both of these 
fine people as they prepare to depart Annap- 
olis and this fine Institution. 

Admiral Davidson, midshipmen of the 
class of 1962, distinguished guests, midship- 
men of the brigade, ladies and gentlemen: 
These exercises are important to all who 
participate in them. For you whom we 
honor, the class of 1962, they are the most 
important of all. They represent the cul- 
mination of all you have worked for. This 
is your day. To you belongs the setting and 
the scene, and this hour will remain alive in 
your memories forever. Because of you, 
the rest of us are privileged to share these 
minutes with you. Your parents and your 
friends are proud of you, and thelr love is 
deepened and strengthened. As you receive 
earned honors, and move from one tradition 
to another, you realize that you now inherit 
new responsibilities. You are putting aside 
your days as a midshipman and taking on 
the problems of the world. You will have 
great opportunities in the days that lie 
ahead. 

After 4 years in this wonderful Naval 
Academy, your paths will now diverge, as 
you become officers in each of the Armed 
Forces of the United States. Those of you 
from allied countries will return to your 
homes and join the navies of those nations, 
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I have no doubt that each of you, whether 
you serve initially as an ensign or as a sec- 
ond lieutenant will serve faithfully and 
well, making full use of the background and 
the talents that are yours. 

It must be acknowledged that it appears 
you are destined to live in a dangerous and 
turbulent. period, of an intensity mever be- 
fore known in this Nation history. Your 
lives will be preoccupied by the continuing 
struggle for freedom and security, during 
a long period of tension, and in a time when 
preparedness must be maintained despite 
periodic and eloquent efforts to lull us to 
complacency and inaction. 

President Kennedy had this same thought 
when last October he said, “Peace and free- 
dom do not come cheap, and we are des- 
tined, all of us here today, to live out most, 
if not all of our lives in uncertainty and 
challenge and peril.” 

It would be only natural if at this point 
in your lives you paused to ask yourselves 
these questions: What are the Armed Forces 
accomplishing today? What will be ex- 
pected of me as a military man? 

These are normal questions because our 
Nation is faced with problems unique in 
our history, and the members of our mili- 
tary profession have certainly been, and will 
continue to be, instrumental in meeting the 
challenge and helping to solve the problems. 

To resist the ruthless drive for power that 
is a continuing threat to our country and our 
way of life, we have great strength. Al- 
though we may have numerous unfilled 
military requirements, it is relatively easy 
to forget how great our existing capabilities 
actually are, especially when combined with 
our allies. Our total available military force 
is truly impressive. And, of course, we have 
great industrial and economic strength, in 
being, to support that force. 

The task of the military man today is to 
assist in adding to and maintaining this 
superior strength—today, and for the fore- 
seeable future. He must be prepared to use 
it if directed, but he must understand that 
our potential will have served its purpose 
if it never has to be used. A highly Impor- 
tant function of our current armed strength 
is to deter and to prevent completely, if pos- 
sible, the war of ideas from becoming a war 
of arms, 

We have taken positive steps in this direc- 
tion in the past few weeks. I know each of 
you shares with me the fervent hope that 
the deterrent forces we have ashore on for- 
eign soll will be adequate to prevent the 
eruption of the horrendous volcano of an- 
other war. 

Within a few weeks you will be In a posi- 
tion to add your personal fervor to the de- 
termination of those presently in that area. 
You may begin your careers in diverse ways. 
Some will obtain further schooling as you 
learn the intricacies and functioning of nu- 
clear reactors as you prepare for duty in one 
of our nuclear-powered ships. Others of you 
will become aviators, flying aircraft at twice 
the speed of sound, and capable of carrying 
more destructive power than is readily con- 
ceivable in the human mind. Others will 
learn of ground tactics as you assume your 
position as a leader of a platoon of soldiers 
or marines. 

Many of you will obtain the practical 
knowledge necessary to become a division of- 
ficer on a ship of the line. You will have the 
opportunity, finally, to put-into practice the 
theory you have learned here. It is more es- 
sential today than ever before that the mili- 
tary man have unlimited knowledge. He 
must not be restricted to the information re- 
quired to do one specific job. Your profes- 
sion is one that calls for the application of 
more fields of knowledge than most any oth- 
er, You must be aware of the complex eco- 
nomic, political, and diplomatic factors that 
often affect military decisions. You must 
be able to express yourself clearly and con- 
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cisely. You must be able to manage—the 
psychology of human management must be 
within your grasp, as well as the manage- 
ment of material things. 

Your search for knowledge must be a con- 
tinuous effort, coupled with an outlook that 
is never satisfied, but that is ever searching 
for the better, an outlook that is replete 
with devotion and willingness and is tire- 
less. 

A military man must develop an open 
mind, one that is unwilling to accept the 
commonplace simply because it exists, but 
instead engages in constructive thinking. In 
a phrase, he must be one who uses his 
imagination. Can you imagine where the 
Navy, our country, in fact the entire world 
would be if there had not been men of 
vision? Men who were unafraid of the un- 
known men who sought a better solution, 
men who believed in their abilities have 
fostered the progress we have known in the 
20th century. There is no reason to think 
that progress will lessen, or even slow down 
during the remainder of the current hun- 
dred years. With knowledge and imagina- 
tion used effectively by your generation, and 
marked by a desire for improvement, we 
should be able to look back on the sixties 
from the vantage point of 2000, in the same 
relationship that we could compare the 
Spirit of St. Louts with, Friendship 7 and 
Aurora 7. 

Additionally, the military man must have 
a finely-developed sense of courage. I do 
not refer simply to the courage to be found 
in the heat of battle, for that has been ex- 
pected of fighting men since the dawn of 
history, It is still a necessity, of course, and 
one that has been the hallmark of Ameri- 
cans always—an attribute which we have 
had in great measure. 

Iam considering rather the type courage 
that is to be found in some unusual places, 
in the laboratory, on the staff of the com- 
mander, at a conference table, or even in the 
classroom. 

This is the kind of courage that is born of 
determination, that is nurtured by patience 
and skill and bears fruit in results. It is 
Just as vital as physical courage and often 
more difficult to achieve. This is the kind 
of courage that sets the example and gets 
the job done. 

To solidify, and in a sense joint together 
these qualities I have mentioned, there must 
be one other ingredient. It is a belicf that 
should be the motivating idea for every 
American military man today. It is nothing 
more than patriotism—a deep-down love of 
country and love of freedom. I don't mean 
a flag-waving, only-on-holidays-type pa- 
triotism, but rather one that includes an 
understanding and a love of this country, 
expressed in word and action, 365 days u 
year. 

This love of freedom is a basic element 
without which none of our products can be 
complete. Freedom is ours to be cherished, 
honored, and defended. It is also the ulti- 
mate aim of all mankind—to live with dig- 
nity and In freedom. The creation of such 
a world, where all men can live in peace 
and freedom should be the desired goal of 
all the efforts of a military man, 

For it is man, after all, even in this ad- 
vanced age of machines, that Is the con- 
trolling factor. Men fight the wars. Men 
make the peace, Courage cannot be pro- 
gramed into a computer. Dedication can- 
not be designed on a circuit. Love of free- 
dom cannot be developed and nurtured in 
a black box. 

We have great strengths as a nation that 
must be used wisely in any contest with 
any opponent, Your generation has great 
promise. Your knowledge, your imagina- 
tion, your courage, and your dedication to 
freedom are present in great quantity and 
are of the highest quality. Your choice of 
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how to use them will surely be a wise one, 
and I know you can and will do the job that 
needs to be done. 

Most of my remarks today have been 
directed to those who are graduating. I 
do want to say to the mothers and fathers, 
the relatives, friends and sweethearts of 
these future officers, you can be proud of 
the accomplishments of each one, for they 
have given of themselves and they will 
give more in the service of their country. 
Count it as a privilege that they may so 
serve. When this spirit of dedication to 
our country and its beliefs ceases to exist, 
our way of life and our devotion to the cause 
of freedom will have come to an end. 

Believe in the necessity of educating all 
the citizens of this great land so that they 
may understand the importance of our 
military services and the paradox that is 
ours, as we prepare for war while seeking 
peace. 

To Admiral Davidson and his staff and 
faculty, I extend congratulations as well. 
Each of these gentlemen who are about to 
graduate will take with him a little of each 
of you, for you have imparted to him your 
knowledge, wisdom and experience. You 
have helped to mold the character of these 
young men and enabled each to join the 
service of his choice with confidence built 
upon careful and thorough preparation for 
whatever task may lie ahead. 

And finally, then, to the class of 1962 
of the U.S. Naval Academy, remember that 
the Ingredients for success have not changed, 
regardless of the advances in techniques 
and skills. The formula is still the same 
as it was when today’s admirals and generals 
sat in these same spaces you now occupy. 
Honor and integrity; idealism and self- 
sacrifice; self-discipline and self-reliance; 
loyalty and devotion; humanity and faith. 
You know them well, for they have been the 
cornerstones of this institution. They will 
never change. Keep them with you always. 

May you bulld long and successful careers 
with them. 


The Hebrew Academy of Nassau County 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OY NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 9 
years ago there was founded in my con- 
gressional district the Hebrew Academy, 
of Nassau County. 

This year, the academy celebrates its 
first graduation, and an important mile- 
stone is reached. The fine boys and girls 
who are the graduates are the realization 
of years of dedicated and unselfish effort 
on the part of many persons who gave 
of themselves to create this educational 
opportunity. They have attained a high 
standard of education, not only in gen- 
eral knowledge but in Jewish law and 
traditions, as well. 

The realization of an ideal is a tre- 
mendously gratifying thing, and I was 
happy to have the privilege of sharing 
in this at the ninth annual testimonial 
dinner, on Sunday, May 27. Everyone 
who attended was proud of the graduates 
of the school. I was proud not only of 
the boys and girls, but of my friends and 
neighbors who made this academy a 
reality. 
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Here are the names of the graduates 
of the class of 1962: Alan Angstreich, 
Phyllis Curchack, Mare Fleschner, Mor- 
daci Fogel, Lee Gaber, Stanley Gelbman, 
Raymond Goren, Alan Smithline, David 
Grossman, Tuvie Grossman, Roberta Ja- 
coby, Carole Kaufman, Frank Kerstein, 
Warren Leib, Willliam Machtiger, Zelig 
Weinstein, Barry Mahler, Peter Margu- 
lies, Pamela Neufeld, Debra Petruck, 
Bruce Provda, Judy Rosenberg, Barbara 
Schreiber. 


Finland Free 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Cincinnati Enquirer recently featured an 
article written by Dave Roberts which 
provides an informative insight into the 
freedom-loving country of Finland. 
While maintaining a vigorous free enter- 
prise system, this nation of less than 5 
million people has not flinched even 
though she is on Russia’s very doorstep. 

A significant contribution to the 
strength and vitality of the Finnish 
economy, as Mr. Roberts points out 
clearly, has been made by the mills and 
factories which are integral elements of 
her forest industries. In stressing the 
fact that the bulk of Finland’s trading 
is with the West, he cites the exports of 
forest products as notable examples of 
the strides made by this doughty coun- 
try under a vigorous industrialization 
development within the framework of a 
democratic system of government. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert 
this excellent article in the RECORD: 

FINLAND FREE 
(By Dave Roberts) 

HELSINKI, FINLAND.—Last autumn when 
Finland’s President Urho Kekkonen con- 
ferred with Nikita Khrushchev in Moscow, 
there was a flutter of worry in the West, 
particularly in the United States. 

Some of the dour among ug felt certain 
that Finland was falling under complete 
Russian domination. 

Here in Helsinki such an idea is received 
not only with scorn, but even with laughter. 
Nowhere is this denial better buttressed 
than in the forest industries. 

Finland’s woodlands, and the mills and 
factories which these lands feed, are indi- 
vidual enterprises. It is true that the 
country still holds title to about 30 percent 
of the timbered districts. But this is as 
natural as it is for the United States to 
continue to control millions „of acres in the 
Far West. 

The bulk of Finland’s forests—almost 61 
percent—is owned and controlled by farmers. 

Forest products producers, also individual 
enterprises all, control 7 percent. 

Throughout the Finnish economy the 
strength and vitality of the private enterprise 
system is noticeably strong. The railroads 
are government owned as are the electric 
generating plants. But those are about the 
only major concessions which have been 
made to socialism. They have been 
made within the framework of a democratic 
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system—as have certain similar concessions 
in the United States. 

Even Mr, Khrushchev has been warned. 
President Kekkonen at a dinner in Helsinki 
last fall told the Russian leader that, if all 
Europe went Communist, Finland would 
continue her present policy of neutrality. 

Such neutrality does not please many 
Westerners who feel that Finland should 
take a stanch stand against the East and 
for the West. Such a demand lacks realism. 

Finland, despite her position, throws most 
of her support to the West. She maintains 
her free enterprise system—on Russia’s very 
doorstep. She does the bulk of her trading 
with the West. For instance only 5.8 percent 
of her forest exports last year went to her 
neighbor—while 6.1 percent came to the 
United States, across the deep blue sea, One 
sees more American-made automobiles than 
any other imports. American trade names 
are familiar everywhere—names of gasolines, 
cameras, films, tractors, and cigarettes. 

One might draw a rough analogy between 
Finland and Cuba. Both are small, one-crop 
nations. Both are contiguous—or almost 
so—to leading world powers. 

Cuba, while under the wings of her old 
protector, switched from free enterprise to 
communism. Finland, under the guns of 
Moscow, hasn't flinched. 

Much is made of the fact that Finland’s 
Communist party usually rolls up about 21 
percent of the total vote, and controls about 
one-fifth of the cabinet. This is not as 
ominous as it might appear. 

Finnish Communist leaders, if they could, 
would communize the country. But they 
have not been able to doit. Their total vote 
runs about the same, year after year. I've 
been told—by one who should know, since 
he votes Communist at each election—that 
many electors cast their ballot because their 
parents voted that way. The tradition goes 
back, apparently, to the days when Russia 
ruled the country, during the century prior 
to 1918. Many of the oldsters thought it 
was better that way, and the ballot box was 
their way of expression. 

“If it actually came to the question of 
making the Finnish Government a Commu- 
nist government, I'd quit the party,” my man 
told me. “I'm a sort of protester, I guess. 
But I certainly wouldn't protest that much.” 


The Brawl of the Year 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS _ 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1962 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
I am inserting in the Recorp the column 
of Walter Winchell that appeared in the 
New York Daily Mirror of May 27, The 
column embodies some thought-provok- 
ing observations on the recent steel con- 
troversy. 

The article follows: 

THE BRAWL OF THE YEAR 
. (By Walter Winchell) 

It is the duty of reporters to investigate 
brawls, and the brawl of the year is the U.S. 
Government versus United States Steel. 
Well, from a newsman’s standpoint, the 
truth is not only the facts; it’s the story 
behind the facts. In covering re this 
mad discovery: Street 
A in balance sheets 
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and figures. The trouble is that we common 
people don't understand their language. 

American companies give the facts in num- 
bers, which they understand, but the real 
story behind the facts they do not tell. 
That's a reporter’s job. To translate into 
understandable American language what 
goes on in America. A sharp skepticism is 
as necessary to a reporter as a sharp pencil. 
Before you write the answers, you have to 
ask the questions. 

The first question is: Just how big is Big 
Steel? Well, it does about $314 billlon worth 
of business a year. Naturally the next ques- 
tion is, How big is the U.S. Government? 
The U.S. Government does $90 billion a year, 
about 30 times greater. Can you imagine 
a heavyweight fight at Madison Square Gar- 
den where one man was 30 times larger than 
his opponent? Well, that’s the comparative 
size of big Government versus Big Steel. 

And how sure is the U.S. Government of 
its 690 billion? As sure of it as the fact 
that you'll go to jall if you dont’ pay your 
taxes. If it runs in the red ink, all it has 
to do is pass a law and we make it up. The 
taxpayers may go broke, but the U.S. Gov- 
ernment can't. The reason is the taxpayers 
(like United States Steel) can't make up 
deficits by passing laws. 

The President has pointed out that the 
price of steel is a matter of public interest. 
Well, how much does it affect public in- 
terest? What happens to the $3% billion 
United States Steel sells every year? And 
how much does it keep? Well, just under 
half of that goes to paying its employees. 
That certainly does affect public interest. 
It means that 200,000 American families earn 
their living by working for United States 
Steel—and not only that—they pay taxes to 
the U.S. Government out of their earnings. 
So the U.S. Government really gets quite a 
nice profit out of the fact that 200,000 Ameri- 
cans go to work every morning for the com- 
pany. Furthermore, the U.S. Government 
doesn't have to invest a penny to get its cut 
out of the workers’ pay. The company even 
collects it for them. All the U.S. Govern- 
ment had to do to get all this done for it was 
pass a law. 

So the Government's got a pretty good deal 
for itself right there. But that’s not all. 
You can how much it would cost 
the Government if (instead of getting a cut 
of the payroll) these 200,000 families were 
on relief. Speaking further of public in- 
terest, these families consist of human 
beings. The average American family wage- 
earner supports roughly three kids. 

Well, the rule works both ways. Sure Big 
Steel is a matter of public interest. So much 
a matter of public interest, in fact, that out 
of its sales 600,000 American kids are being 
educated. Furthermore, the average fam- 
ily spends about $1,500 a year for food alone. 
This means the American farmers are get- 
ting about $300 million a year because a 
steelworker, his wife, and kids have to eat. 

That’s not all. Big Steel isn't so big 
that it can make everything it needs. It 
has to go out in the open market and buy 
a lot of things every year: In fact about 
a billion dollars’ worth. Well, obviously, a 
lot of other people earn their living working 
to supply these needs, That means a lot 
of small business and a lot of working people 
are as dependent on the business of United 
States Steel as the company itself. The Gov- 
ernment plays no favorities in this. Im- 
partially, it taxes these people, too. It cer- 
tainly appears, so far, that of all the busi- 
nesses involved, the Government is in the 
best business of all. No investment, no work, 
and a sure return on pain of Atlanta. 

Of course, Big Steel has to put aside 
money for its wornout machinery, but being 
an American company it apparently believed 
in putting something aside for its people 
when they wear out. They've got a pen- 
sion for their workers (coming out of sales) 
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proving that social security isn't something 
that was invented by the U.S. Treasury. 
Well, it's the rules of the game that the 
stockholders’ money goes in first and comes 
out last. The American people accept and 
like this. They built the country on taking 
the risk to make a profit. This works so well 
that the U.S. Government cuts itself in fora 
little more than half. Fifty-two percent in 
fact. Of course, if there’s a loss, that be- 
longs to the stockholders alone. The Gov- 
ernment becomes a partner only if there's 
a profit. 

And what does the US. Government do 
with the money? Well, it’s this way: The 
American industry has obviously proved that 
it's a very good thing for a country to have 
a steel industry, so our bighearted Govern- 
ment wants others to have them, too. 
Enough to give it to them. Yes, sir; give it 
to them. And what do these foreign com- 
panies pay their workers compared to United 
States Steel's $3.82 per hour? Germany $1.21, 
Britain $1.09, France 99 cents, and Japan 56 
cents per hour, In order to compete with 
these factories which billions of U.S. aid re- 
built, Americans have to have better machin- 
ery. And the U.S. Government doesn’t give 
away machinery to Americans. You have to 
be a foreigner to qualify for that. The fact is 
the American taxpayers have not yet paid for 
the machinery their Government gives away 
to compete with them. It’s about time 
someone realized that the 352,000 Americans, 
shareholders of United States Steel, are peo- 
ple, too, 

And in the meantime (in the interest of 
fair reporting), whoever in Washington 
thought of labeling the unequal fight be- 
tween the United States Government and 
United States Steel as a cliffhanger entitled 
“Jack the Giant Killer,” deserves the Pulitzer 
Prize for the fiction of the year. It proves 
that whatever else the Government may not 
have, it has some darn good press agents. 
The fact is Big Steel is a mere midget com- 
pared to the US. Government. 

As for the management of United States 
Steel, these guys have two strikes on them. 
Nobody left them any trust funds. Blough 
(cast as the villain of the brawl) had to 
work his way through college, taking his 
own examinations there, too. Of course, he's 
done that which makes a man as much of 
a target in Washington as it does on Broad- 
way. He's a successful American who be- 
came sucessful in the American way: He 
got where he is by his own work. So has his 
company. And as another American who 
works for a living, a company which pro- 
vides for the employment of 200,000 men, 
sends 600,000 kids to school and pays $300 
million in taxes, rates as a darn good citizen, 
one deserving a pat on the shoulder and not 
a kick In the pants. 


President’s Advisers Wrong 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, with 
our economy stumbling along the Amer- 
ican people are wondering why President 
Kennedy keeps those false economics 
prophets who have seldom been right in 
their attitude toward the private enter- 
prise system. 

Henry J. Taylor, in his article appear- 
ing in the June 4 edition of the New 
York World-Telegram and Sun dis- 
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cusses the strange economic philosophy 
of these economic advisers. 
The article follows: 
ADVISERS WRONG AGAIN 


(By Henry J. Taylor} 

President Kennedy's chief economic ad- 
viser, Dr. W. W. Heller, who has been dead 
wrong on every major financial calculation 
he has made since he entered the White 
House, as has the President himself, chirps 
again, He consoles a worried America about 
business, a subject in which he is about as 
experienced as the tropical fish of the Em- 
peror of Japan. 

Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., Theodore C. Soren- 
sen, David E. Bell, and the others like Dr. 
Heller, whom the President has banded into 
the White House, have a basic streak of im- 
maturity in them. Immaturity—and a high 
content of arrogance, too—is their common 
denominator, making it appalling that the 
President of the United States can be at- 
tracted to, and rely on, such a crowd de- 
bauching their prejudices with vindictive 
and specious logic. 

Cocking a serene eye at the falling stock 
market, Dr. Heller announces: “There is 
absolutely nothing in the economic outlook 
to cause investor apprehension. The out- 
look is for sound expansion and rising profits, 
and there is no recession in sight.“ 

What is this professor-turned-politician 
looking at? One after another of our basic 
(job-giving) industries is in deep, deep 
trouble. These include the entire vast rail- 
road industry, steel, copper, aluminum, every 
metal mining company, the domestic petro- 
leum producers, the airlines, textiles, glass, 
farm implements, shipbuilding, cement, alr- 
craft and missiles (our third largest indus- 
try), electronics, and coal. Isn't this enough 
to worry profoundly any thoughtful ob- 
server? 

The service businesses, the main source of 
present activity, cannot be sustained in- 
definitely if the basic industries remain sick 
or in a profit squeeze. In truth, every single 
basic industry that employs much labor— 
as Dr. Heller lacks the political courage to 
state—is in deep trouble except the auto- 
motive industry, which had a very rough 
time 2 years ago and is now in a cylindrical, 
replacement phase. 0 

Conditions will not be turned around by 
pump-priming, a drop in margin require- 
ments, or by what even the patient New 
York Times recently called the White House's 
“tired retread of the measures in F.D.R.'8 
New Deal.” 

The turnaround will come only when 
(and if) the President somehow sees that, 
even with the imperfections, it is grass- 
roots self-reliance, planning, thrift, indi- 
vidual effort and risktaking—and not the 
Government—that makes America tick. 
Government has its important place, and 
this is the limit of Mr. Kennedy’s experi- 
ence; but these other things are the engines 
that finally pull the welfare cars. A gov- 
ernment can only supply the conditions, but 
people themselves must produce the pros- 
perity. 

You cannot preach automatic, legislated 
security and prosperity for labor, and for 
youngsters too young to work and for old- 
sters too old to produce, no matter how they 
behave in their own lives, just because it's 
good politics to do so. Smash business and 
investor confidence and then wash out the 
damage with words; practice financial irre- 
sponsibility on a scale that is a scandal 
throughout the entire watchful world; in- 
timidate any opposition as if no debate 
with the President's view could be honest 
no, you cannot do these things and still 
bring stability, confidence, expansion, and 
security to the United States. 

The choice is wide open. Either our lead- 
ership, stubbornly and fatally, tries to bull 
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all this through in the pattern of Dr. Hel- 
ler’s ridiculous blurb, or the President 
changes his approach by sacrificing politics 
to performance. if he will just see this and 
understand it, and get off the horse’s head, 
this American horse can and will run in 
such a way that neither he nor America 
need have any more worry about a depresr 
sion than the man in the moon. But the 
President simply cannot have it both ways. 


Deception Instead of Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINKSI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Speaker, in 
the Chicago area, in addition to the ad- 
ministration’s obvious deceit in the medi- 
care issue, we are also finding a demon- 
stration of complete political regimenta- 
tion with precinct captains of Chicago 
Boss Daley being forced to circulate peti- 
tions in support of the administration 
position. 

Rather than to let an erroneous opin- 
ion be generated of the attitude of the 
Chicago area residents, I submit for the 
Recorp an editorial from the La Grange 
Citizen of May 31, 1962, entitled “Decep- 
tion Instead of Aid.” 

The editorial follows: 

DECEPTION INSTEAD OF AID 


“The problem of medical care for the 
aged deserves careful attention. It's not 
going to be solved overnight by an ill-con- 
sidered election-year scheme, no matter how 
powerfully the politicians may feel the urge 
to ‘do something.“ 

This editorial comment in the National 
Observer states in a few words the substance 
of the medical care for the aged King-Ander- 
son legislation which is being used as a 
political bludgeon, 

The weaknesses, in fact the evils, of the 
King-Anderson bill are just beginning to be 
pointed out. These are: 

It would pay no doctor. bills. 

It leaves out 3 million citizens who do not 
qualify under social security, many of them 
seriously in need of aid. 

It provides benefits to millionnaires and 
several million others well able to finance 
their medical care. 

It requires those who do qualify and may 
need the aid to pay up to $90 of the initial 
hospitalization expenses. 

It has iimited time benefits and has no 
Provision to take care of those most in 
need, the long time chronically ill who need 
hospitalization for several or more years. 

It threatens to destroy the currently ex- 
isting Blue Cross and other health care 
insurance programs, all of which provide 
much more in medical-care aid than does 
the King-Anderson bill. This threat is defi- 
nite as is indicated by a several times heard 
comment “Well, then we will be able to drop 
our Blue Cross and rely on the Government.” 

Private health insurance programs have 
been expanding greatly, and these programs 
` are being tailored to fit the desires of dif- 
ferent people for different types or degrees 
of protection. More than 50 percent of the 
People age 65 and over have some form of 
Private health insurance, or pension program 
Protection. By 1970 more than 90 percent of 
the people will be protected by such pro- 
grams, the analyses predict. 
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Mayor Daley's call for a mass-meeting 
and a mile long petition which is being 
circulated by his Democratic job-holding 
door-bell pushers ts proof that the promoters 
of the King-Anderson bill do not desire to 
see it considered on its merits, nor examined 
critically, They are using a mob-arousing 
tactic to browbeat the legislators into 
forcing the bill out of committee and onto 
the floor for hurried passage. 

For what? Not to provide the best legis- 
lation possible to assure medical care for 
the aged. But to buy votes wholesale in 
November. 

The Kerr-Mills bill which has been 
adopted by 38 of the 50 States should be 
given time to prove itself, or to be shown 
as ineffective before any more national legis- 
lation on medical care for the aged is 
adopted. Write to your congressman and 
senators and tell them where you stand. 


Russian Arms to Egypt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mr, RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
Roscoe Drummond writing in the New 
York Herald Tribune of June 6 has 
brought to light a situation which de- 
mands the attention of the administra- 
tion and the Congress. The Drummond 
article states: 

United States and International Monetary 
Funds will contribute to the Egyptian econ- 
omy an amount equal to, perhaps even 
greater, than Nasser is withdrawing from his 
economy to buy these (Soviet) weapons. 


The purchase by any country of large 
numbers of weapons from the Soviet 
Union should concern us. But when the 
United States might be an indirect part- 
ner in the transaction and when that 
country is dedicated to destroying a 
great democracy, Israel, the United 
States should quickly investigate the 
situation before it threatens the peace. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to call my col- 
leagues’ attention to the article by Roscoe 
Drummond: 

Sovier Anus to Ecrpr: US. FUNDS HELP 
Nasser Mass OFFENSIVE ARSENAL 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WASHINGTON. —From all the information I 
can gather, there is reason to view with alarm 
President Nasser’s mounting acquisition of 
Soviet arms and our indirect role in helping 
him. 

I am not suggesting that Egypt should be 
denied American aid because Nasser wants 
to remain an unalined neutralist; I am not 
suggesting that the United States should not 
give assistance to a country whjch also gets 
aid from the Soviet Union. 

This is not the problem. This is not the 
reason I feel we must view where General 
Nasser is heading with new concern and take 
a fresh, hard look at what we are doing. 

What is happening is: Nasser is acq 
a formidable, ominous, aggressive—not de- 
fensive—military arsenal from Moscow. 

To pay for these arms, he is. imperiling 
still further all prospect that his regime can 
solve its economic and social problems peace- 
fully within the existing boundaries of Egypt. 

American aid to Egypt just about equals 
the resources which Nasser is diverting from 
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Egypt's internal needs in order to purchase 
new and large-scale arms from the Soviets. 

It seems to me that this trend of events 
presents a dangerous picture—and a dan- 
gerous potential. The very least we can do 
is to reexamine our part, however indirect, 
in bringing it about. 

Obviously the Egyptian-Soviet arms traf- 
fic cannot be calculated precisely. But there 
is a variety of informed sources and, by 
cross-checking them, it is possible to make a 
careful computation. It is no overstatement 
to say that Egypt put approximately $68 mil- 
lion into Soviet military equipment in 1961. 
The figure will go to $85 million in 1962, A 
total of $145 million will be spent for mod- 
ern, complicated Soviet weapons to be de- 
livered during the next 2 years. 

This breaks down in a way that does not 
make good reading for Egypt's neighbors. 
The principal items are these: 

TU-16 long-range jet bombers: 20 this 
year, 40 more contracted. Operating radius 
is 1,800 miles. 

Mig-19 fighter bombers: 70 this year, 40 
more to come next year. 

Mig-17: Nasser now has 140 and is in the 
process of selling half of them to get the 
more modern Mig-21. 

IL-28 bomber-transports: 60 now on hand, 
no more contracted for. 

T-54 medium-heavy tanks: 90 by the end 
of the year, 400 more to come. 

Stalin-3 heavy tanks: 60, 40 more coming. 

T-34 medium tanks: 500 already acquired. 

Armored personnel carriers: 600 by the 
end of 1962, 1,000 more contracted, 

Naval equipment: At least 1 Soviet 
destroyer and 2 more submarines, bringing 
the total to 7 destroyers and 12 submarines. 
Ten of them are oceangoing. 

All of this is in addition to Soviet arms 
delivered to Egypt before 1960, including 60 
or more IL—14's, now used as transport planes 
a large number of the now obsolescent MIG- 
15's and a huge amount of Soviet medium 
and small tanks, heavy artillery, recoilless 
guns, small arms ammunition and electronic 
equipment. 

As a result of these Soviet deliveries, Nas- 
ser has announced he is doubling the num- 
ber of army divisions from three to six, two 
of which apparently will be armored divi- 
sions. 

The price tag on Soviet arms, delivered 
and contracted for from 1961 through 1964, 
is estimated at not less than $298 million. 
This is 60 percent of the estimated market 
value. Egypt pays on long-term loans at 2 

t. 


Over this period United States and Inter- 
national Monetary Fund will contribute to 
the Egyptian economy an amount equal to, 
perhaps even greater, than Nasser is with- 
drawing from his economy to buy these 
weapons, 

This looks like an uneconomic, unproduc- 
tive, unhealthy and undesirable enterprise. 


Behold, Cinderella 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following column by Gerald W. John- 
son which appeared in the New Republic 
of June 4, 1962. 
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Mr. Johnson's satirical comments on 
the operations of Mr. Estes are more 
than “the superficial aspect.” 

The column follows: 

Burr, CINDERELLA: THE SUPERFICIAL ASPECT 
(By Gerald W. Johnson) 


Whenever we discover anew what suckers 
we are we stand astonished, forgetting what 
suckers we always were. The episode of 
Billle Sol Estes, for instance, has been treated 
by a segment of the press as incredible, 
unique, out of this world, whereas It is really 
a third-rate version of an old and threadbare 
story. It goes back at least to 1720, when 
John Law's Mississippi! bubble burst, and 
has since been repeated by various char- 
acters many of them more spectacular than 
the Texan from Pecos County. 

Within the memory of living men Boston's 
Ponzi enacted the same farce, but in gaudier 
and more brazen style; while Kreuger, the 
Swedish match king, put on the show in the 
grand manner of Law himself, skinning na- 
tions where Estes at most skinned only bank- 
ers, and finally crashing for hundreds of 
millions that make Billie Sol’s liabilities look 
like pocket change. 

In an earlier generation even Oakes Ames 
was a fancier operator. The purchase of 
politicians on the hoof is incidental to all 
such enterprises, but the most of which the 
Pecos Kid is accused is buying them by the 
head, while Ames bought them by the herd. 
Ames is supposed to have acquired the ma- 
jority of the House of Representatives, in- 
cluding Speaker James G. Blaine, In one 
operation. Ames, moreover, was only the 
purchasing agent, not the directing genius 
of the credit mobilier; the big shots got away 
with the swag, and were never in danger 
of doing time in the penitentiary. 

Perhaps the most interesting, although 
hardly the most significant feature of the 
Estes revival of this ancient burlesque, is its 
revelation of the decline in prices in the 
Washington livestock market, In Ames“ day 
an ordinary Congressman came pretty high, 
and as late as the administration of the 
martyred Harding a Cabinet Member brought 
$100,000. But that was 40 years ago. In the 
Eisenhower administration Goldfine seems to 
have been able to operate with vicufia coats, 
and in the Kennedy administration Estes ap- 
parently never went above one grand in 
cash, although the airplane he was accus- 
tomed to lend may have cost him more. 

Probably this is related to the recent de- 
velopment of Washington as a luxury town, 
comparable to Cannes, or Acapulco, whose 
only important industry is the manufacture 
of public images. It is difficult to retain a 
sense of reality in an environment where 
the highest attainable success is success in 
putting up a front. In the old days when 
Washington, like contemporary Canberra or 
Brasilia, was essentially a place of exile, a 
vicuna coat could not possibly have been 
more of an asset than a vigorous intelligence; 
but on the stage of a lavishly mounted ex- 
travaganza it may actually beso, Deplorable 
it may be, but in a luxury town a man’s coat 
may take him further than his character. 

But that cattle prices fluctuate has been 
common knowledge from time immemorial. 
More significant, and to a superficial observer 
more interesting, is Billie Sol Estes’ demon- 
stration that romance lurks in the hearts of 
our tycoons. If newspaper reports are cor- 
rect, the people he really burnt were neither 
bureaucrats, nor the horny-handed sons of 
Texas soll, but the managers of lordly finan- 
cial institutions, Wall Streeters, State Street- 
ers, and the like. 

This, too, is nothing new. As hard-boiled a 
specimen as Andrew Carnegie is said to 
have been taken for a very considerable wad 
by a female soothsayer, and the breed of 
Cagliostro do not prey upon peasants, But it 
has been quite a while since we had so star- 
tling a revelation that belief in the reality of 
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fairy godmothers and magic wands may sur- 
vive in the human heart through long years 
of training rigorous enough to bring a man 
to a position of high authority in a big bank, 
trust company, or investment house. 

Billie Sol proved it. True, his methods 
were adapted to modern times, but his lure 
was the same. He did not, like Paracelsus. in- 
voke angelic, nor, like Casanova, diabolic as- 
sistance, and he never mentioned the alka- 
hest nor probably ever heard of it. But he 
did propose by magic to avold the long and 
arduous labor necessary to create real values, 
which was precisely the function of the phi- 
losophers’ stone with which the alchemists 

posed to transmute base metals into gold. 

It is highly probable, furthermore, that he 
believed his own bunk, at least in part. 
Highly successful impostors nearly always 
do. His magic wand, of course, was no stick 
of any material substance. It was his own 
financial genius, in whose existence he prob- 
ably had, and certainly induced in his vic- 
tims, a faith as implicit as Cinderella's. 

Bad business, yes; but not altogether de- 
pressing to contemplate. It Is not a wholly 
materialistic world when there lingers even 
in Wall Street a belief in fairies, when even 
in State Street men can dream. 


Mayor Wagner Joins in Celebration of 
“I Am an American Day” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1962 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to place in the Recor» a splendid 
statement by Mayor Robert F. Wagner 
of New York City, on the occasion of “I 
Am an American Day” celebration at 
Central Park Mall in his and my fair 
city of New York, Sunday, May 20, 1962. 
The mayor’s remarks are worthy of 
widest circulation. He speaks with his 
usual clarity and wisdom in the state- 
ment, which follows: 

“T Am -AM AMERICAN” 

This is a stirring occasion. The words “I 
am an American“ can be sald in one way 
to mean nothing more than “I was born 
in the United States.” 

But these same words can be said in a 
way to mean as much if not more than any 
other phrase I know, It can mean “I love 
freedom.” It can mean I fled from tyranny 
and oppression.” It can mean “I love the 


ways of democracy.” Finally it can mean 


“I am ready to strive and to fight for free- 
dom and justice and prosperity for all—for 
all my fellow Americans and for ali people 
everywhere.” 

It is a fact that the men, women, and 
children to whom this occasion is dedicated 
feel and respond to one or more of these 
meanings more actively than some native- 
born Americans, many of whom are inclined 
to take these values for granted. 

Most, if not all, of those who have come 
to these shores of their own volition and 
have consciously foresworn their old al- 
legiances to take the oath of allegiance to 
the United States of America and to the 
principles for which it stands—are among 
the most fervent, sincere and zealous advo- 
cates of those principles. 

This is especially true of those who are 
escapees or refugees from behind the Iron 
Curtain and from other areas of the earth 
where, not freedom, but tyranny reigns— 
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and I include such countries as the Do- 
minican Republic used to be, and as Cuba 
is today. They know what it means to be 
an American. They know the real meaning 
of Americanism. They are among the 
stanchest and most dependable of the 
forces for freedom in our land. They un- 
derstand it not by rote by by heart. 

I am proud to greet those in this au- 
dience who are in any of the categories I 
have mentioned as fellow Americans and as 
fellow believers in the real meaning of 
America. 

And speaking of Cuba, we in New York 
City must do our part to help alleviate the 
situation presented by the thousands and 
thousands of refugees from totalitarian ter- 
ror in Cuba. I can tell you that at the U.S. 
conference of mayors held in Miami last 
week, I pledged that New York City would 
do its part. We are going to do our part. 
We are now engaged in working up a pro- 


gram. 

For the same reasons I have just cited, I 
will use all the influence I have to prevent 
the threatened liquidation of the refugee 
and immigration program which 
President Kennedy, while he was still a 
Member of the Senate, fought through the 
Congress. Under the terms of that program 
a limited number of refugees and escapees 
are admitted Into the United States above 
quota. That program must be expanded, not 
liquidated. 

New York City is, of course, a city of many 
racial strains, national origins, and religious 
faiths. This city is the mingling ground for 
the millions who have come here in the past 
and for those who will yet come here in the 
future. Here is where many, if not most, of 
these immigrants have learned the meaning 
of Americanism. One of our basic purposes 
must be to make New York City refiect, in 
every aspect of our city’s life, the true mean- 
ing of Americanism and the true meaning of 
liberty. 

In closing, let me quote the words of a 
very great American, one of the greatest who 
ever lived in this city, a very great judge, 
Judge Learned Hand, who asked the ques- 
tion: “What, then, is the spirit of liberty?" 

And Judge Hand answered that question 
by saying: “I cannot define it. I can only 
tell you my own faith. The spirit of liberty 
is the spirit which is not too sure that it 
is right. The spirit of liberty is the spirit 
which seeks to understand the minds of 
other men and women. The spirit of liberty 
is the spirit which welghs their interest 
alongside its own, without bias. 

“The spirit of liberty remembers that not 
even a sparrow falls to earth unheeded. The 
spirit of liberty is the spirit of Him who 
nearly 2,000 years ago taught mankind that 
lesson it has never learned, but has never 
quite forgotten that there may be a kingdom 
where the least shall be heard and con- 
sidered side by side with the greatest.” 

What can anyone add to these eloquent 
words? 

Let that be the meaning of liberty which 
each of you enshrines in your heart and 
which each of you uses as a light with which 
to sce and to understand our country. 


The Arab and the Camel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1962 


Mr.NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
many editorialists in my Second District 
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of Minnesota who have spoken out in 
protest against the King-Anderson bill 
is Sidney Kienitz, editor and publisher 
of the Good Thunder Herald, Good 
Thunder, Minn. Mr. Kienitz draws an 
interesting comparison between the story 
of the Arab and the camel and part of 
the problem involved in the King-Ander- 
son bill. In order that my colleagues 
may have the benefit of his thinking, I 
ask unanimous consent to have the edi- 
torial reprinted in the RECORD. 
The editorial follows: 
THE ARAB AND THE CAMEL 


One of the foremost topics for discussion, 
if one can get away from space travel, is 
the bill before Congress to provide medical 
care for the aged. 

A medical plan that would provide for 
our senior citizens seems wonderful. When 
we have a Government that wants to do 
everything for everybody it would seem that 
there should be no reason why grandma and 
grandpa should not come under the help- 
Ing hand of Uncle Sam. 

For some reason, however, there are a 
number of segments of our society who op- 
pose the plan, and oppose it loudly and mili- 
tantly. Chief among these Is the American 
Medical Association. 

There is reason for that opposition too. 
The doctors, under the plan, would come 
directly under Federal regulation. In time, 
they feel, medicine would go the way of the 
farmer, the manufacturer, and the publisher, 
to name a few. 

Our rural population now is told what to 
plant, where to plant it, and what may be 
paid for the resulting product. The doctors 
don't want any of that. 

A bulletin (author unknown) received 
this past week from W. the 
praises of the medical plan. It would be 
so cheap—only $12 per social security ac- 
count. It would be a boon to those who 
now have reached 65 and would benefit and 
never pay into the service. 

The bulletin estimates the service would 
cost about a billion dollars a year. Insur- 
ance actuaries, experts in that sort of thing, 
say the cost might be a lot nearer $10 bil- 
lions. So, nobody really knows the cost. 

I have often wondered how long a bounti- 
ful government can provide all the wonder- 
ful things we expect from it and still keep 
going. We now feed a lot of the world in 
addition to ourselves. We loan them money 
and give them goods. 

It would be foolish for a rank amateur 
like me to try and tell you the bill, so 
strongly supported by our President, is all 
good or all bad. I have read a bit about 
it, and have listened to a number of experts. 

My main objection is the fact that it would 
add to the growing force of Government reg- 
ulation in our everyday lives. Perhaps you 
all recall the old story of the Arab and the 
camel. 

One night in his tent it was bitter cold. 
His camel was tethered outside and began 
to complain. If he could only get his nose 
into the warm tent, he would be happy. 

After the sympathetic Arab had allowed 
the camel to thrust his nose into the warm 
tent, the camel talked his master into first 
letting in his head, then his neck, then his 
shoulders, and finally, the camel's huge body 
occupled the whole tent and the Arab was 
forced to seek shelter elsewhere. 

Of course the days are past when the 
grandparents spend their declining days in 
their own home. Then it was taken as a 
matter of course that grandpa would live 
with the family and he was always the 
patriarch and the mentor until his death. 

He never saw the inside of a hospital and 
seldom was visited by the doctor. But today, 
it's different. He is in a home, has nurses, 
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and requires medical care. And it costs a 
lot of money. 

I think the medical profession is a little 
bit to blame for the present situation. Not 
too much attention has been given to pro- 
vide service, except at the doctor's con- 
venience, I question, however, if the Gov- 
ernment could do as well, Did you ever ship 
a perishable article by parcel post? 


A Big Year for the Antis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Cincinnati Enquirer in its lead editorial 
on June 1, 1962, entitled, “A Big Year 
for the Antis,” does an excellent job in 
analyzing the attack on the anti-Com- 
munist organizations in this country. 
Every Member of the House should have 
an opportunity to read this thought-pro- 
voking article which follows: 

A Bro YEAR ror THE ANTIS 


It was roughly a year ago that hitherto 
unsuspecting Americans began to read 
about the John Birch Society. In due time, 
they also began reading about the Christian 
Anti-Communist Crusade, the Minute Men, 
the American Nazis, the National Indigna- 
tion Convention, the Christian Crusade, the 
Circuit Riders, Inc., the National Education 
Program, the Conservative Society of Ameri- 
ca, the Young Americans for Freedom, the 
Intercollegiate Society of Individualists and 
all the others. 

None of these organizations was brand- 
new a year ago. Some of them, in fact, had 
relatively extensive histories. But all of a 
sudden, they had been “discovered,” Scarcely 
a newspaper, magazine or television channel 
failed to make mention of them, and, in 
9 cases out of 10, they were lumped to- 
gether—the extremists and the moderates, 
the intelligent conservatives and the ill-in- 
formed crackpots. For a full year now, 
Americans have been treated to a full diet 
of the so-called extreme right. 

Beginning a year ago, the term anti- 
Communist began to assume a new mean- 
ing. We can remember when being an anti- 
Communist was something that most Ameri- 
cans accepted as a matter of course—like 
being antisin or promother. Little by little, 
however, “anti-Communist” has become a 
term of derision, until anti-Communists to- 
day are in the same position as extremists 
of every other age. 

Why the transformation? 

The answer is one for which experts would 
do well to search. Some have already done 
so and come up with an answer. 

Late in 1960, they point out, representa- 
tives of 81 Communist Parties met in Mos- 
cow to muster their resources for “exposing 
anticommunism,” which they characterized 
as “the principal ideological weapon" of in- 
ternational communism, 

A few days later, Soviet Premier Nikita S. 
Khrushchev spoke to a group of his sub- 
ordinates of the “necessity of establishing 
contacts with those circles of the bourgeoisie 
(the non-Communist middle and upper 
classes) which gravitate toward pacifism.” 
The Soviet dictator added that “we must 
use prudent representatives of the bour- 
geolsle.“ 

Not long afterward it happened. 

First the dwindling ves tiges of the outright 
Communist press in the United States took 


up the cry. Not long afterward, the ultra- 
‘liberal press followed sult. Eventually, 


every journal of fact or opinion was a part 
of the act. Time, Newsweek, Look, Life—all 
of these, and many others, went to work on 
what had become known as “the radical 
right.” 

Tronically enough, the civil liberties cult- 
ists, whose hearts bled over “guilt by associa- 
tion“ during the days of the late Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy, now had not the slight- 
est reluctance to speak of the American con- 
servative movement as though its members 


. were cut from the same cloth. 


The fact that one Army general turned out 
to be a member of the John Birch Society 
was evidence enough that all military men 
were Birchers, that they were inflaming 
their troops, misinforming the public and 
complicating delicate negotiations with the 
Soviet Union. 

Then came the celebrated Futsricnt 
memorandum, which vehemently opposed 
the use of military personnel or facilities 
to inform the public about the Communist 
menace, 

Are these circumstances all a matter of 
coincidence? No one can say for certain. 
But Col. Viadimir Petrov, a defected member 
of the Soviet secret police, tells us that Mos- 
cow maintains a substantial file of Ameri- 
cans who might be enlisted—wittingly or 
unwittingly—to do the Soviet Union's work. 
Some of the names on file are those of 
chronic Communist-fronters. Others are ul- 
traliberals who rarely miss an opportunity 
to parrot the Soviet line. 

The history of the past 30 years provides 
an almost endless list of occasions on which 
generally well-intentioned Americans have 
been trapped into espousing Communist 
causes. It takes little imagination to sup- 
pose that there are still the gullible among 
us—men and women who believe themselves 
to be acting out of the noblest of motives 
but whose handiwork is, in reality, a part of 
the Soviet design to cripple our initiative 
and to render the free world defenseless. 

The story of the war on anticommunism 
is more than enough to discredit those who 
contend that communism has ceased to be 
a serlous internal threat to America. It 
may be true that Communists are in no posi- 
tion to overthrow the Federal Government 
or to incite riots or to dynamite power 
plants. But if, as many well-informed 
Americans suspect, there are enough among 
us to rise to the bait that Khrushchev tossed 
into the waters 18 months ago, there is as 
much cause for concern to thinking Ameri- 
cans as though the Communists were actu- 
ally marching in our streets. 


Attorney General Should Get the Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 2 
weeks ago, Attorney General Kennedy 
made some rash statements before a civil 
rights group. In so speaking, he did not 
bother to check the facts. The Rev- 
erend Harold Whitmarsh, rector of the 
Trinity Episcopal Church of Roslyn, 
N.Y., in his weekly announcement to his 
parishioners made the following re- 
marks: 


Tsk, Tak. Bossy 


Attorney General Kennedy, speaking be- 
fore a group of 600 Negro leaders and major 
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civil rights groups, at the State Depart- 
ment last Saturday was quoted by the New 
York Times as saying: “It is difficult to 
understand how a preacher can get up on 
Sunday and talk about love of God and the 
Ten Commandments, and then not speak up 
on civil rights.” 

While we were oiling our guns to take a 
few shots at such a ridiculous statement 
from a who should—and does— 
know better, Monday’s Times (dateline Jack- 
son, Miss., May 21) answered it for us. To 
quote: “Fifteen Clerics Freed in Jackson 
Court. Fifteen Episcopal ministers, includ- 
ing a son-in-law of Governor Rockefeller, 
were cleared today of breach-of-peace 
charges. The charges arose from their 
‘prayer pilgrimages’ to this stronghold of 
racial segregation last year.” 

People in high places have a responsibility 
to deal with facts in an honest and sincere 
way, and not to distort or disparage in an 
effort to win support from a particular group. 


A Letter to the President of the 
Philippines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1962 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, within 
the next few days we will have an op- 
portunity to correct an injustice to the 
people of the Philippines. We must take 
this opportunity to approve the new 
1 war damage claims bill, H.R. 

1721. 

Mr. Speaker, for over 50 years the 
United States has had a unique rela- 
tionship with the Philippines. The 
bonds of good will which have grown up 
between our two peoples have remained 
strong through several decades of ter- 
ritorial experience, through the tremen- 
dous destruction of World War II, and 
through over 15 years of postwar inde- 
pendence. Today the Philippines is 
probably our stanchest ally in Asia, and 
our friendship is based on firm founda- 
tions of mutual interest and good faith. 
Unfortunately, as we have shown in our 
recent action, we sometimes take the 
Philippines for granted. We have done 
this despite the fact that we have often 
taken great pains to honor our commit- 
ments to countries which at times act in 
ways inimical to our interest, and de- 
spite the fact that probably no former 
territorial area can boast such continu- 
ing harmony as has prevailed between 
the United States and the Philippines 
over the years. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that we must 
re-cement these bonds of good will by 
enacting H.R. 11721 and thus demon- 
strating to the people of the Philippines 
that we are a nation which does not de- 
fault on its solemn obligations. The ob- 
ligation we owe to the Philippines is 
clear and those who deny its existence 
ohh simply engaging in semantic quib- 


The essential facts in this matter can 
be briefly stated. During the darkest 
days of World War II American officials 
at the highest levels made public state- 
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ments that we would compensate the 
Filipino people for war damage, We 
are all aware of the courageous and ef- 
fective resistamce which the Filipinos 
put up against the Japanese throughout 
the war. At the end of the war we un- 
dertook to back up our promises and help 
rehabilitate the Philippine economy. In 
the Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 
1946, we said to the Filipinos, “Go ahead 
and rebuild your homes and factories, 
and we will compensate you up to 75 per- 
cent of what was destroyed in the war.” 
Four hundred million dollars was appro- 
priated to pay these claims. This sum 
went only far enough to pay about 52 
percent of each claim. The $73 million 
asked for in the recent—H.R. 8617—and 
current—H.R. 11721—bills would go to 
pay the full 75 percent of each claim. 
While some of the money would go to 
large claimants—whose claims were 
judged legitimate by the U.S.-consti- 
tuted Philippine War Damage Commis- 
sion—the bulk of the funds would go to 
some 86,000 small claimants. 

Mr, Speaker, in the postwar period the 
Filipinos rehabilitated their property 
with the expectation that the United 
States would honor its pledge. They 
have been awaiting the remaining pay- 
ment on their claim for over 10 years, 
supported in their hopes by the knowl- 
edge that the Presidents of the United 
States, representing the feeling of the 
American people, favor the completion of 
the payments. Finally, after considera- 
tion of all the facts, the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee reported H.R. 8617 
favorably to the floor for consideration 
at this session. The Filipinos thought 
that their patience had at last borne 
fruit and that their frustrations over this 
issue would soon be at an end. Then on 
May 9, 1962, by a small majority, 
H.R. 8617 went down to defeat. 

Mr. Speaker, the reaction was enor- 
mous on both sides of the Pacific. Fili- 
pinos—both those with claims and those 
without claims—were shocked by this 
“unfriendly” act, and the new, vigorous, 
and enlightened President of the Philip- 
pines, Diosdado Macapagal, was forced 
to cancel his good-will visit to the United 
States. Reaction was equally strong in 
the United States. Americans in all 
parts of the country deplored the vote. 
Editorial opinion in American newspa- 
pers was virtually unanimous in its oppo- 
sition to the act of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my conviction that 
this is a serious mistake made because 
of a lack of recognition of the true is- 
sues involved. Consequently, a new bill 
(H.R. 11721) was introduced. It an- 
swers some of the technical objections 
of some of the members who. voted 
against the defeated bill, but retains its 
basic provisions. H.R. 11721 provides 
for $73 million to be used to finish the 
payment on the remaining war claims. 
It is my hope that within the near future 
we will have an opportunity to give a 
decisive passage to this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, while we are in Congress 
and doing our part to clear up this mis- 
understanding, it is important that our 
Filipino friends retain confidence in our 
deep good will toward them. Private ef- 
forts demonstrating our warm regard for 
the Philippines can have an important 
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effect in this respect. One such approach 
was taken by the San Francisco News- 
Call Bulletin in an open letter to Presi- 
dent Macapagal. In my mind it reflects 
well the thinking of the vast number of 
Americans. 
The article follows: 
A LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


His Excellency DIOSDADO MACAPAGAL, 
President of the Philippines, 

Dran Mr. PRESIDENT: We address this letter 
to you, and to the people of the Philippines 
whom we have regarded as true friends for 
more than a half century. 

The American people do not want anything 
to happen to chill this friendship which we 
cherish so deeply. 

We know how stoutly the Filipinos fought 
our common enemy in the last war. 

We know how quickly the Philippines ral- 
lied to our side in the Korean crisis, and 
how steadfast your Nation has been in all 
the crises that have occurred since. In the 
whole of the free world, the United States 
has no firmer nor more dependable ally. 

We believe millions of American people will 
join us in expressing sincere regret for the 
misguided action of our House of Represent- 
atives on May 9 against a bill which would 
have provided final payment of the legiti- 
mate debt of $73 million we owe you. 

We believe, as our President Kennedy has 
said, there was a gross misunderstanding of 
the purpose and intent of the legislation in 
our House of Representatives that day. 

We believe that our Congress, on sober sec- 
ond thought, now regrets the action of May 
9 and will quickly right this wrong. 

The incident has been revealing to Ameri- 
cans who now understand that our Govern- 
ment has been slow to pay to its friends 
while granting billions around the world to 
comparative strangers. 

The American people recognize the justice 
of compensation for Philippine property 
damage caused by American military action. 
We know the individual settlements were 
made by a commission properly constituted 
for that purpose. We consider that debt a 
moral obligation, now long overdue. - 

While our Congress is straightening out 
this unfortunate mixup, we ask, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that no irrevocable action be taken in 
the Philippines based on belief that this one 
mistaken action in Congress represents the 
true sentiments of Americans. 

We have been proud of the fact that we 
have shared the same Independence Day with 
the Filipino people, and we hope we shall 
always celebrate the Fourth of July together. 

We hope that you, President Macapagal, 
will reconsider your decision to delay your 
visit to America which had been scheduled 
for next month. 

We believe that the warmth of reception 
which awaits you here will reassure you as 
to the depth of our friendship. 

Respectfully yours, 
Tue EDITOR or THE News-Cauu 
BULLETIN. 


Textile Import Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROY A. TAYLOR 


OF WORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1962 
Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
Congressmen HEMPHILL, ALEXANDER, 
WHITENER and others pointed out to this 
Congress that during recent months, 
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while much study has been given by the 
administration and some favorable ac- 
tion taken to aid the textile industry 
that textile exports have continued to 
decline and textile imports continued 
to increase. We must face the fact that 
the textile import problem is still with 
us and further action is needed. 

I, too, represent many textile plants, 
their management, and their employees. 
I, too, am anxious to aid these industries 
in the fight to overcome the dangerous 
and burdening import situation. 

Our textile workers deem it most un- 
fair to suffer from shorter hours and un- 
employment while foreign competitors 
are supplying much of the American 
market. 


Last February I appeared before the 
Tariff Commission and discussed ways 
to assist import-hurt textile manufac- 
turers, and joined many others in rec- 
ommending the adjusting of existing 
differences in the cost of raw cotton on 
the American and world markets by im- 
posing offset import fees. 

A present, foreign buyers can purchase 
American raw cotton on the world mar- 
ket 842 cents per pound cheaper than 
American manufacturers can buy the 
same cotton on the domestic market. 
This situation is unjust and unfair to 
our textile industry and is not in the 
best interest of the economy of this 
Nation. 

I strongly believe that an tmport fee 
charged on cotton products entering this 
country equivalent to the difference in 
world and domestic prices should be 
promptly imposed. However, as yet the 
Tariff Commission has not taken any 
favorable action on this request. 

In about 2 weeks the House will 
be considering the administration trade 
bill; which I regard as the most im- 
portant piece of legislation coming be- 
fore this session of Congress. I know 
that the combining of several European 
Nations into a powerful common market 
whereby tariff barriers between them 
will be limited or, eliminated has changed 
the trade picture greatly for the United 
States. I know that trade has helped 
make this Nation great. 

On the other hand, I know that lower- 
ing tariff barriers even on a reciprocal 
basis could be disasterous to some 
American industries. 

The textile industry is of basic impor- 
tance to the people whom I represent 
in Congress and to the economy of North 
Carolina. I would be remiss in my duty 
if I remained silent while this industry 
is further damaged by imports coming 
mostly from low-wage countries outside 
the Common Market. 

Immediate favorable action by the 
Tariff Commission on the requested im- 
Port fee on cotton goods entering this 
Country is needed before the trade bill 
is considered. Such action would cor- 
rect a serious inequity and would aid us 
in arriving at a trade policy which is 
reasonable and fair to each individual 
industry and to its employees, 
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Address by Hon. James Smith Bush, 
Director, Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington, February 26, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following address by the distin- 
guished Director of the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington, the Honorable 
James Smith Bush, before the 25th 
Chicago World Trade Conference in 
Chicago on February 26, as follows: 
Tue Exporter’s Tr1o—His COMMERCIAL BANK, 

FCIA, AND EXIMBANK 
(Address by James Smith Bush, Director, 

Export-Import Bank of Washington, at 

25th Chicago World Trade Conference, 

February 26, 1962) 

Mr. Chairman and delegates to the 25th 
Chicago World Trade Conference, it is a 
pleasure and a privilege to be with you today 
and to discuss the opportunities of Amer- 
ica’s most talked of man, John Glenn ex- 
cluded, namely, “the U.S. exporter.” 

May I begin by reminding you that the 
Export-Import Bank is directed by Congress 
to aid in financing and to facilitate exports 
and imports and the exchange of commodi- 
tles between the United States and any 
foreign country or the agencies or nationals 
thereof. Congress has granted Eximbank 
a loaning authority of $7 billion and has 
placed few restrictions in connection there- 
with. About the only things we can't do 
are: (1) print money; (2) buy common 
stocks; (3) loan to enemies of the United 
States; or (4) compete against private 
capital. 

I want to make it clear that Eximbank 
makes loans in dollars, is repaid in dollars, 
and guarantees paper that is payable only 
in dollars, Eximbank was created by Con- 
gress for the benefit of U.S. exporters and 
importers and not as an ald agency or as 
a window for soft“ loans. Eximbank loans 
and guarantees are designed to expand ex- 
ports, increase employment in the United 
States, increase our gross national product, 
and decrease the deficit in the United States 
international balance of payments. 

Eximbank pays its own way, derives its in- 
come from foreign borrowers and pays the 
U.S. taxpayers dividends each year. In addi- 
tion to having paid the U.S. taxpayers $280 
million in dividends over the years, Exim- 
bank has accumulated some $700 million as a 
reserve against losses, which we hope will 
not materialize in any quantities. 

Eximbank is dedicated to expanding the 
foreign trade of the United States and has 
made its best friends with foreign govern- 
ments and nationals to whom we have ex- 
tended hard loans and by whom we have 
been repaid in hard dollars. We have also 
made friends with U.S, manufacturers and 
exporters, who have sold goods and services 
as a result of our loans and guarantees, and 
with organized labor, whose membership has 
been sustained considerably by Eximbank 
having tied all its loans to purchases in the 
United States from thousands of American 
business concerns employing millions of 
American men and women, 
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With this foreword, I will now proceed to 
the subject of the day which, I take it, per- 
tains more to the short and medium term 
assistance that Eximbank is prepared to 
—.— t U.S. exporters and financial institu- 
tions. 

For many years, Eximbank's credits abroad 
on behalf of U.S. exporters were made by di- 
rect negotiation between the exporter and 
Eximbank. In the middle of 1960, this pat- 
tern changed and the majority of exporter 
credits were originated. by the exporter 
through his commercial bank which, in turn 
retained a portion of the credit and sold the 
balance without recourse to Eximbank, 
This persisted through calendar 1961, in 
which year 67 separate US. commercial 
banks originated and participated with Ex- 
imbank in 389 exporter-credit transactions. 

In dollar yolume, however, direct exporter 
credits were much larger because jet air- 
craft credits wefe negotiated directly with 
the U.S. manufacturer and his customer, not 
with a commercial bank. However, we are 
hopeful that these jet credits will eventually 
come to us through the private banks. 

However, in 1961, President Kennedy made 
what was, in my opinion, a very wise de- 
cision. He advised the Congress that the 
time had come for the U.S. Government to 
provide insurance and guarantee facilities 
for U.S. exporters that were at least equal 
to those provided by foreign governments 
on behalf of their exporters. This meant 
concretely that insurance against credit or 
commercial risks should be available in the 
short-term field, as well as guarantees against 
political risks. 

As a result of this Presidential directive 
and with the hearty support of the Banking 
and Currency Committees of both the Sen- 
ate and the House, as well as the Appropri- 
ations Committees of both bodies, plans were 
formulated to organize an insurance asso- 
ciation whose sole responsibility would be to 
issue comprehensive insurance policies to 
Us. covering them against both 
credit and political risks on export trans- 
actions on terms ranging from 30 days to 5 
years. 

A score of private casualty and marine in- 
surance companies studied export insurance 
very carefully and toward the end of 1931 
organized the Foreign Credit Insurance As- 
sociation which, in the American custom to 
alphabetize, will be better known as FCIA. 
We hope that these letters, in the future, 
will be a principal ingredient in your alpha- 
bet soup. 

The original 20 companies have been joined 
by 37 others, so that now there are 57 lead- 
ing underwriters in FCIA whose agents, from 
coast to coast, will accept applications from 
exporters for comprehensive insurance 
against credit and political risks. In the 
month of February, applications were re- 
stricted to the short term field, that is, up 
to 180 days, and in some instances 1 year, 
but policies in the medium term field up to 
5 years should be available in the next few 
weeks. 

FCIA will insure the exporter up to 85 per- 
cent against commercial or credit losses and 
95 percent on losses arising from political 
risks, This insurance applies to transactions 
on terms up to 180 days, sometimes a little 
longer, and is on a whole-turnover basis. 
This means that the exporter must declare 
all of his shipments to all of his foreign cus- 
tomers, except those in Iron Curtain coun- 
tries or in any country to which an exporter 
is prevented by law to sell. The exporter 
may elect to exclude, in his original declara~ 
tion, shipments to Canada or those under 
irrevocable letters of credit payable in the 
United States. It is also possible that FCIA 
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might permit the exporter to exclude from 
his declaration, and thus pay no premiums 
on, shipments to certain low-risk or high- 
risk countries, provided the exporter’s 
transactions represented a reasonable spread 
of risks. Again, it might be possible for an 
exporter to exclude one or two products 
from his line, thus saving the payment of 
premiums on items on which his profit might 
be low and the premium high. Eximbank 
expects to work closely with FCIA at all times 
and we believe that the policies will be fiex- 
ible enough to satisfy exporters and meet all 
reasonable situations. As most of you know, 
the premium rates on short-term policies 
range from 20 cents to $1.72 per $100 of gross 
invoice value, depending upon the destina- 
tion of the shipment. 

Political risk coverage of the FCIA policy 
is as extensive and inclusive as any to be 
found among insurers of international trade 
transactions. For example, FCIA treats any 
external expropriation of or intervention in 
the buyer’s business as a political risk and it 
is therefore covered to 95 percent of poten- 
tial loss. Further, coverage against. other 
acts of government, such as war and civil 
war, is broader than is usual in delineating 
the elements of so-called political risks. 

The Foreign Credit Insurance Association 
has its headquarters at 60 John Street, New 
York, N.Y. The chairman of the board is 
Mr. Thomas H. Bivin, who is vice president 
of the Great American Insurance Co, The 
chief executive officer has not yet been se- 
lected, but a small staff is now busily en- 
gaged in processing policies in the short- 
term field. 

You must understand that Eximbank is 
in partnership with FCIA. Eximbank in- 
sures the association to the extent of 100 
percent against political risks and 50 per- 
cent against credit or commercial risks. It 
is our hope and their hope that FCIA will 
assume more and more of the credit risks 
as years go on to the end that Uncle Sam 
will go out of the credit risk insurance busi- 
ness and confine himself to guaranteeing 
exporters and financial institutions against 
losses arising from events beyond the con- 
trol of either the exporter or the importer— 
in other words, political risks. 

With 57 underwriting insurance compa- 
nies comprising FCIA, obviously there will 
be hundreds or even thousands of agents 
throughout the United States who will be 
authorized to take applications from export- 
ers in their own bailiwicks and eventually 
hand them their insurance policies without 
the exporter ever having to leave his own 
office. 

When FCIA opens up in the medium- 
term field, it is expected that policies will 
be issued both on a whole-turnover and 
case-by-case basis. 

Thus, a child has been born, a creation 
of private insurance companies with Exim- 
bank as the godfather. A godparent is sup- 
posed to sponsor a child at its baptism and 
that is what Eximbank has done. We shall 
continue to sponsor this newborn babe and 
help nurture it until it becomes an Arnold 
Palmer or a Roger Maris in the insurance 
of U.S. exports. ECGD insures some 82 bil- 
lion of exports for the United Kingdom each 
year. There is no reason why this amount, 
or a lot more, cannot eventually be in- 
sured by FCIA for the benefit of US. ex- 
porters on their annual shipments. 

Entirely separate and apart from FCIA 
and designed to encourage nonrecourse com- 
mercial bank participation in export sales, 
Eximbank is offering a combination of guar- 
antees to commercial banks and other fi- 
nancial institutions—all in the medium term 
field. Eximbank now offers a 100-percent 
political risk guarantee on that part of each 
medium term transaction in which a US. 
commercial bank assumes the credit or com- 
mercial risk and a 100-percent comprehen- 
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sive guarantee against both credit and politi- 
cal risks on that part in which the commer- 
cial bank may or may not participate. 

To be.more specific, when a commercial 
bank is prepared to take the credit risk for 
its own account on the early maturities—by 
which we mean the first 18 months of a 3-, 
4-, or 5-year credit, or one-haif of a 1- or 
2-year credit—Eximbank will guarantee 
those early maturities 100 percent against 
political risks, provided the commercial bank 
agrees to retain or resell the later maturities 
which Eximbank guarantees 100 percent as 
to both credit and political risks. By “re- 
sell“ we mean to other private investors. 
When the commercial bank desires to sell 
the later maturities and cannot find a pri- 
vate buyer, it may resell to Eximbank, in 
which event the commercial bank carries the 
early maturities for its own account and 
risk with no political risk guarantee from 
Eximbank. 

Eximbank guarantees are assignable, the 
only restriction being that, in respect to the 
early maturities on which the credit risk is 
taken by the originating commercial bank, 
the latter must offer the buyer recourse on 
one-half of such early maturities. Thus, the 
originating bank will always have at least 
one-half of the credit risk in the early 
maturities of every transaction that it 
originates. 

Eximbank fees for guarantees issued to 
banks and financial institutions on exporter 
credits vary according to the term of the 
credit and the foreign country involved. 
This practice is common around the world 
with the exception that Hermes in West 
Germany has a flat rate on shipments to all 
parts of the world. Eximbank fees are mod- 
erate and are designed to cover losses, over- 
head and expenses and not to produce large 
profits. All of the leading commercial banks 
which finance foreign trade have a schedule 
of these fees and are quite prepared to dis- 
cuss them with their exporting customers. 

For many years Eximbank required that a 
cash payment of at least 20 percent be made 
to the exporter by the foreign buyer in 
medium term transactions. However, we 
found that our competitors abroad were re- 
quiring considerably less, in many instances 
as low as 10 percent. Eximbank has, there- 
fore, advised the exporters in this country 
that, in appropriate cases, it will insure, 
guarantee, or actually participate in trans- 
actions where the cash payment is as low 
as 10 percent. This does not mean that cash 
payments will go down to 10 percent across 
the board. Quite to the contrary, substan- 
tial cash payments are still required by most 
of the leading exporters in the medium term 
field and this sound practice is encouraged 
by Exmibank. The 10-percent downpay- 
ment is more apt to apply to competitive 
situations in which the U.S. exporter must 
meet these terms or lose the business. The 
important thing is that the policy is now 
flexible and can be fashioned to help our ex- 
porters obtain the greatest possible amount 
of good business from overseas. Since the 
program got underway toward the end of 
1961, some 100 nonrecourse participations by 
commercial banks have been guaranteed by 
Eximbank. I want to repeat that this medi- 
um terms guarantee program is in addition 
to FCIA and will not be replaced by the 
latter. 

Eximbank will continue, of course, to make 
direct loans to foreign governments and the 
nationals thereof to purchase U.S. goods and 
services. One important field in this area 
has been aircraft, $600 million of which has 
been with Eximbank assistance. 
The bulk of this has been commercial jet 
airliners, but a part has been for small 
commercial transports and for planes used 
for crop dusting, photography, ranch super- 
vision and other commercial purposes. Many 
thousands of U.S. business concerns have 
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profited from these airplane exports, a good 
example having been one Lockheed Electra, 
in which 2,000 subcontractors participated. 

Another very important field is Eximbank's 
lines of credit to governmental or private de- 
velopment banks which reloan the money to 
small and medium sized business concerns 
to purchase U.S. machinery and equipment. 
Under our first line to the Government of 
India in the amount of $150 million, over 
700 US. suppliers have already received 
orders totaling $105 million, leaving $45 mil- 
lion still to come. On top of this, there is 
a second line of $50 million, all of which has 
been or will be allocated to U.S. suppliers 
who, incidentally, are paid cash. 

In 1961, Eximbank extended a line to the 
Industrial Bank of Japan in consortium with 
12 Japanese commercial banks. This credit 
was allocated almost immediately to some 
75 American concerns, a large portion for 
machine tools, Obviously, there are hun- 
dreds of subcontractors benefiting from these 
direct orders to the prime contractors. Simi- 
lar lines have been extended in Argentina, 
Chile, and Venezuela, the latter being on the 
verge of implementation. 

Project loans will, of course, continue to 
account for the largest amount in dollar 
total. By project loans, I mean loans repay- 
able over 10, 15, or 20 years and which enable 
foreign governments and private companies 
to buy American goods and employ Ameri- 
cans to build electric powerplants, aluminum 
smelters, railroads, iron ore mines, ports, air- 
fields, and other essential industries and fa- 
cilities. The largest individual project loan 
was in the private sector, was supported by 
strong equity capital, and stood on its own 
feet without guarantees from the foreign 
government or foreign bank. This $110 mil- 
lion loan to the Southern Peru Copper Corp. 
is not only being repaid, but actually with 
accelerated prepayments. 

Thus, Eximbank will issue insurance and 
guarantees in the short- and medium-term 
fields, extend exporter credits of medium 
term, extend lines to development banks for 
purchases of U.S. machinery and equipment, 
finance and guarantee short-term commodity 
transactions such as cotton, wheat, or tobac- 
co, and make long-term loans for productive 
purposes, all of which will require the pur- 
chase of U.S. goods and services. 

We do not believe that Eximbank’s insur- 
ance and guarantee programs will, by them- 
selves, result in a vast increase in U.S. ex- 
ports. This will not occur until U.S. busi- 
ness concerns make up their minds to be- 
come competitive with the United Kingdom, 
Western Europe, and Japan in the expanding 
markets that are opening up around the 
world. I personally spent 3 weeks in West 
Africa last December and observed first-hand 
how U.S. exporters were faring in countries 
such as Nigeria and Liberia. A few statistics 
are pertinent: The United Kingdom is selling 
Nigeria over 7 times as much goods as the 
United States; Japan 2% times as much; 
West Germany twice as much; Italy and the 
Netherlands about the same as the United 
States; Norway slightly less; and India and 
Hong Kong about half as much. 

Some idea of the rapid growth of N 
is indicated by the fact that in 1959 an 
average of 5,000 radios per month were im- 
ported as against 14,000 per month in 1961. 
Eight hundred private cars and taxis were 
imported per month in 1959, whereas in 1961 
this figure rose to 1,500 per month. The big 
sellers were the United Kingdom, West Ger- 
many, France, and Italy, whereas U.S. sales 
were nominal. It was interesting to note, 
while we were there, the vessels that steamed 
into the port of Lagos, both to unload and 
load. Twenty-three hundred ships were ac- 
commodated in calendar year 1961, of which 
a very small proportion unloaded American 
goods and equipment in this expanding 
market. On one afternoon we noted 150 
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Mercedes Benz trucks that had been un- 
loaded at the port, which was a good example 
of the invasion of the Nigerian market by 
West German business concerns. 

However, we were glad to note that three 
American banks are active in that country. 
Chase Manhattan has a beautiful new bank 
building, as has Bank of America. Bankers 
Trust Co. of New York has purchased a 
14-percent interest in the newly organized 
United Bank for Africa, the principal owner 
being a consortium of German, Swiss, French 
and British banks. However, Barclay's Bank 
and the British African Bank are still pre- 
dominant in that area. 

The Rockefeller Bros. Fund maintains 
an office in Lagos under the direction of a 
Mr. Robert Fleming who has made several 
interesting feasibility studies in Nigeria. In 
the event that any U.S. exporter was con- 
sidering entering that market, I would 
heartily recommend that he make contact 
elther personally or by mail with Mr. Flem- 
ing who is always ready to help the Ameri- 
can businessman. Then, too, the American 
Ambassador, Mr. Joseph Palmer 2d, is al- 
Ways ready and eager to assist Americans 
who come to Lagos. 

Tremendous opportunities exist in Africa 
and it would be a tragedy if the United States 
allows its competitors to capture these mar- 
kets completely and take out earnings in 
good, hard foreign exchange that should 
rightfully come to the United States. The 
few American ventures that I saw in this 
area are doing splendidly. One example is 
the Liberian American Mining Co., known 
as LAMCO, which has a concession on a vast 
amount of iron ore in the Nimba Mountains 
of Liberia. This ore is 65 to 68 percent pure 
iron content, will be scraped off the moun- 
tains, put through a crusher, loaded on to 
railroad cars and transported 150 miles down 
o the port of Buchanan to be loaded on 
vessels. Big buyers from Germany, France, 
England, and the United States, Bethlehem 
Steel most particularly, have already agreed 
to purchase some 6 million tons of this ore 
each year beginning in the last half of 1963. 
Bethlehem Steel invested $50 million equity 
money In this joint venture, which helped 
to convince Eximbank that a $30 million 
senior loan by us was feasible and sound. 
Incidentally, a group of German banks 
loaned $50 million pari passu with Exim- 
bank, and Swedish investors put in $50 mil- 
(ton in subordinated obligations. This was 
& good example of the United States, Ger- 
many, and Sweden joining together to f- 
nance a worthwhile project in a lesser de- 
veloped country. 

We solicit your continuing support be- 
Cause you are our stockholders and at the 
same time our beneficiaries. Our doors are 
always open to you with a big welcome sign 
on the mat. We hope that you will call us, 
write us, come to see us, and above all, lend 
your hearty support to our new godchild, 
FCIA, which was baptized February 1, 1962, 
with its first application and which will go 
all-out to help the United States expand 
its exports and thus bring dollars back to 
America in ever increasing amounts, 


Into Today Walks Tomorrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
IN THE SERATE OF TRE culta STATES 
Thursday, June 7, 1962 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent that there be 
Printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
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an address by George F. Archambault, 
president of the American Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association, which he delivered at 
the recent annual conyention of that 
organization in Las Vegas, Nev. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Into Tonay WALKS TOMORROW 
(By George F. Archambault) 

To serye as president of this national 
association of pharmacists is indeed a cher- 
ished privilege. I appreciate deeply, and 
most humbly accept, this distinguished 
honor. I pledge myself to discharge the re- 
sponsibilities of this high office in the best 
interests of the profession as a whole, I 
have a responsibility and an obligation to 
share my thinking with you as to the issues 
of deepest concern to me as your incoming 
president. 

First, I should like to dwell a few moments 
on our image as presented to the public who 
view us and judge us by what they see, In 
the year ahead, this administration shall 
work for, and with, the pharmacists of this 
Nation who fervently believe in advancing 
the professional status of pharmacy. 

Š OUR PUBLIC IMAGE 


Ours is now the responsibility to depict 
to the American people the true image of 
pharmacy as a responsible member of the 
health team—and the particular image we 
shall depict will be, of course, our real 
image, that of drug therapy and sickroom 
supply experts. Our professional role must 
be fitted Into the public health team con- 
cept in the minds of the people. After all, 
have not the States of the Union decreed 
that we are the custodians of medications 
for the citizenry, that we are the medication 
experts, that under the police powers of the 
States, all others are forbidden to render 
this particular health service to the people 
in the interest of the public health and 
safety of the citizens? 

The American Pharmaceutical Association 
will move even more vigorously toward great- 
er emphasis on our professional role in 
health core. Along with this added empha- 
eis will come new demands by this assocla- 
tion for a stricter accounting from those in 
pharmacy, and without, who seek to blur 
by legislation regulation, or action our pro- 
fessional image or destroy our professional 
prerogatives. 

Pharmacists, and others in pharmacy, who 
degrade pharmacy must be subjected to a 
professional discipline. Taeusch states: 

“Every professional organization is the 
keeper of its memberg by being obligated to 
exclude from its membership such as those 
that fall to keep the faith.” 

Pharmacy no longer can afford the luxury 
of saying. We may have to come to it’—the 
time is now—either we. in all our pharmacy 
organizations, discipline ourselves or others 
will surely do it for us. 

In fitting the punishment to the act, I ask 
that all pharmaceutical associations—spe- 
clalty State, and local, as well as Apha— 
follow the customary actions of law and 
medicine and, depending upon the degree of 
culpability, censor the culprit and if a mem- 
ber, suspend him from the association for a 
specific period of time, permanently revoke 
his membership or further, recommend to 
the State that his license to practice be 
suspended or revoked. There are those who 
seek to avoid such contingencies by remain- 
ing outside of organized pharmacy. They do 
not belong to any pharmacy association as a 
matter of self-protection. The profession 
must show that it has moral and legal re- 
sponsibility here and must report the un- 
ethical conduct of these people to the proper 
authorities, including the State boards of 
pharmacy. 
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Please do not misunderstand. The per- 
centage of pharmacists and others in phar- 
macy—in community and hospital practice, 
in our teaching institutions, in Industry and 
elsewhere—who do not observe the laws and 
dictates of good conscience are infinitesimal 
when compared to our total numbers. How- 
ever, this small segment of offenders must 
now be removed from our midst less their 
brush tars us all. 

To improve our public image further, I 
ask that you urge our colleagues to speak 
the language of the health professional and 
not the jargon of the market place. Phar- 
macist Smith"—not "my registered clerk” or 
“my registered man;" “the pharmacy not 
“the retall drug store“ or “my store.” Let 
us refer to ourselves as “community phar- 
macists or practitioners,” not “retail drug- 
gists or retail pharmacists.” Who among you 
knows of a retail lawyer, or physician, or 
dentist or nurse? 

And finally, but most important, for here 
is where we are the weakest, let us urge all 
to return at once to the direct patient- 
pharmacist contact in the acceptance and 
dispensing of prescriptions; let us be prop- 
erly identified as medication experts to those 
we serve. 

PHARMACY AT THE CROSSROADS 


Believe me, pharmacy is today truly at the 
crossroads. Where you and I and our col- 
leagues take it in the next few years will 
determine the future of what we call 
pharmacy“ in this country. 

A crossroad may be a place of confusion, 
where uncertainty exists concerning the cor- 
rect path to follow; yet on the other hand. 
it may be a landmark to a road of new 
horizons. What are the signposts at this 
crossroad of which I speak? One road is 
marked “the merchandiser,” the other “the 
professional”; ours is now the choice. 

And, in making this choice, let us be mind- 
ful of these words of Emerson: 

“What you are stands over you the while 
and thunders so that I cannot hear a word 
you say.” 

Finally, in this area of professional con- 
duct I would make one specific proposal— 
that more of our States and colleges adopt 
the excellent program originated by Rutgers 
University for the pharmacists of New Jer- 
sey. This exhibit, “Your Community Phar- 
macy—A Health Education Center,” on dis- 
play at this annual meeting, presents in the 
pharmacies of New Jersey free health edu- 
cational brochures on cancer, heart and 
other disease entities as well as health ca- 
reer brochures including pharmacy. We 
truly render assistance to community public 
health when we identify ourselves with proj- 
ects of this type. I shall appoint a special 
public health committee in the next few 
weeks, I shall charge this committee to de- 
velop a pilot program for we have a real re- 
sponsibility to be identified as rendering 
service in the solution of the public health 
problems of this Nation. 


PROFESSIONAL FEE CONCEPT 


Tomorrow is here now with another fact 
we must face—the professional fee concept. 
Let us be certain we do understand this con- 
cept. Let us be certain that no one under- 
stands this to mean or imply a standard 
setting of fees. Let it be well understood 
that the proposal is but a return to the tra- 
ditional approach of remuneration for pro- 
fessional services. 

The proposal, simply stated, is a fee based 
upon (1) the cost of the medication pius 
(2) a professional fee—the professional fee 
to be determined by each practitioner or 
pharmacy in the same manner as it is de- 
termined by those in the callings of medi- 
cine and law. Like the attorney and phy- 
sician, the fee allows not only for a proper 
return on a costly professional educational 
investment but aiso covers the expenses of 
operation of the professional service. 
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Pharmacy now—not tomorrow, or the next 
day, in our opinion—must adopt this ap- 
proach of professional fees more universally. 
We are delighted to see this viewpoint fully 
adopted recently by the States of New 
Jersey and Colorado relative to welfare pre- 
scriptions, 

Some of our colleagues may ask: Why this 
need for a change? Over the years we have 
operated in terms of the trader, the mer- 
chant and in the marketplace, like the other 
merchants of the community. What is so 
wrong with the words “markup,” “margin,” 
and selling price of the prescription“? 

We reply—Is the pharmacist a merchant 
when he dispenses prescriptions? Are the 
pharmacists asking these questions truly 
considering themselves in merchant roles or 
do they believe they are something more? 
We think they are. We believe pharmacists 
are drug therapy consultants in the medical 
profession, the medication experts of the 
communities, individuals with a wealth of 
knowledge gained over 4, 5, or 6 years of 
scientific and professional study—study 
that involved in particular a background to 
understand and to communicate with other 
health professionals in the technical lan- 
guage of drug nomenclature, side effects, 
contraindications, posology, and usage of 
medications. It is the pharmacist’s profes- 
sional responsibility to protect the public 
against iatrogenesis, physiclan-induced in- 
jury or disease in the area of drug prescrib- 
ing especially as to overdosage, incompati- 
bilities, contraindications, and synergistic 
drug actions. This has always been a prime 
legal, moral, and professional responsibility 
of ours, to check against physician errors in 
medication prescribing. 

The fact that our society demands the 
existence of an adequate medication inven- 
tory in close proximity to most of our citi- 
zens, in many neighborhoods of our cities 
and in our towns and villages and with that 
inventory, the services of a knowledgeable 
individual, certified by the State as proficient 
in the area of medication storage and dis- 
pensing, is proof that the professional serv- 
ices rendered by the pharmacist are an 
essential ingredient of public health. 

This pharmacy service, the public must be 
made to understand, is a highly technical 
and precise service so important to the 
health of our citizenry that the Federal Gov- 
ernment itself establishes a list of the 
dangerous, potent medications and insists 
that these “legend drugs” be dispensed only 
on prescriptions by licensed pharmacists, in- 
dividuals carefully examined by State of- 
ficials and certified as competent. This, 
then, is our justification for seeking a pro- 
fessional fee. Don't you agree—the time has 
come for us to explain this to the public? 

INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION 


I now present for your consideration, the 
creation of an Apha international pharma- 
ceutical service commission. I ask that we 
establish this commission and charge it to 
study the medical care systems of other lands. 
The profession, and this association, should 
intensify its study of third party payee in- 
surance matters covering prescription serv- 
ices, Let us not be subject to criticism for 
a lack of position relative to national medi- 
cal care programs and the health welfare 
problems of the States. Right now every sec- 
ond of the year, we pharmacists are dispens- 
ing just a shadow under 24 prescriptions— 
742,690,000 in all last year—and of this 24 
per second, we dispense 1.2 welfare prescrip- 
tions (5 percent of the whole) at least in our 
heavy welfare States. 

Tomorrow is minutes away. No longer 
can we refuse to recognize the socio-eco- 
nomic events influencing the medical care 
picture of this country. For example, re- 
cently the American Medical Association 
broadened its interpretation of free choice of 
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physicians for the American people. Note, 
the statement of policy adopted by the AMA 
house at its 107th general session in June 
1959: 

“Each individual should be accorded the 
privilege to select and change his physician 
at will or to select his preferred system of 
medical care and the American Medical As- 
sociation vigorously supports the right of the 
individual to choose between these alter- 
natives.” 

The American Pharmaceutical Association, 
since 1852, has been charged by the profes- 
sion with the sacred trust to insure quality 
pharmaceutical service and pharmaceuticals 
to the American people. This is a trust in 
the keeping of this generation of pharmacists 
who received it from the previous generation. 
We have a responsibility to pass this trust 
untarnished onto the next. f 

In 1962, our duty to this trust is clear. 
We must carefully watch this issue of ex- 
panding third party payee medical care pro- 
grams, the possibility of a national medical 
care program, the direction of State welfare 
health plans and group practice activities. 

We must be prepared with recommenda- 
tions, if and when the people decree the 
implementation of a system of medical care 
new to this country. And to be properly 
prepared, I ask for the establishment of this 
Apha International pharmaceutical service 
commission, a commission to be headed by 
our executive director, Dr. Apple; a commis- 
sion to consist of leading community and 
hospital practitioners and such others as the 
council may select. I ask that this commis- 
sion study, on site, the program in England, 
whose national medical care program is the 
most comprehensive one in existence; in 
West Germany, the Bismarck program, which 
is the oldest, almost a century old; in Den- 
mark, the program least controvesrial and 
the most compact, one that illustrates well 
the Scandinavian approach; and if time per- 
mits a visit to Sweden, where the standard 
of living is also comparable to the United 
States; and on to France, because its pay- 
ment features are somewhat similar to some 
of our prepaid insurance plans. 

I ask that the group study the 
and problems of these national health sys- 
tems and others, such as those in some of 
the Canadian Provinces, in New Zealand, and 
Australia. I urge that they study, in par- 
ticular, these systems in reference to quality 
medications and to dispensing procedures. 
Let us not fail the American people and the 
pharmacists of this country in this 
Let us develop now, and keep current, a 
workable plan—or otherwise this planning 
too may be done for us and in a manner 
quite likely not to our liking or in the best 
interest of the people: 

I point out that these studies would in no 
sense be a change in this association's posi- 
tion on the issue of socialized medicine. 
Our position has long been and remains 
one of opposition to socialized and nation- 
alized medical care. I do submit, however, 
that we must know the faults of these medi- 
eal care programs as well as their attributes 
if we are to act intelligently when called 
upon by the people for our advice. 

EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONSHIPS 


The NABP lists 116,709 pharmacists in the 
country. Until we have from the Public 
Health Service, Bureau of Census, Depart- 
ment of Defense or Apha more precise fig- 
ures—these must serve our needs, The 
weight of influence in pharmacy yet re- 
mains with the community practitioners 
who own their pharmacies. However, soon 
now, this weight of influence will shift to 
the employed pharmacists of the country. 
Conditions are such—no one can alter the 
fact—that we are to be, more and more, a 
nation of employee and not employer phar- 
macists. 

Need proof? There are 116,709 pharma- 
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cists in the country and at the most 48,000 
to 60,000 are in the employer category. Re- 
member that number for a moment—50,000, 
for this is all. 

Now let us look at the employee situation 
and where they are located. The number of 
employee pharmacists in the independent 
pharmacies is uncertain, but it is reliably 
reported that we have approximately 49,000 
such pharmacies. Allow but one employee 
per pharmacy and we have 49,000; the chains 
number over 5,000, allow three employees per 
pharmacy here and we have 15,000 more; 
hospitals take over 6,000 pharmacists—all 
these total 70,000, to say nothing of those 
in our educational, wholesale and industrial 
groupings. A most conservative estimate 
will put the employee category today al- 
ready at nearly 60 percent of the total ac- 
tive pharmacist population. 

This group—the employee pharmacists— 
be they in community independent, chain, 
hospital practice or elsewhere are now, quite 
properly, insisting they be treated as the 
health professionals they are with equal 
status in State and local associations. If 
State and local associations, now mainly con- 
trolled by the employer group, fail to recog- 
nize their responsibilities of leadership here, 
fail to welcome these pharmacists, they have 
other routes—not so traditional to be sure— 
to insure their recogntion as professionals. 
Must employee pharmacists feel they have to 
join unions to gain the recognition they de- 
serve? ; 

Again, I say into today is rapidly walking 
tomorrow and I ask this question—What, if 
anything, is being done to meet this and 
other issues? 

Apha is doing something—let me prove 
to you that the revitalization of pharmacy 
as the profession is taking place. 

First, note the change in Apha itself, 
always a strong professional association but 
now a more potent, dynamic one than ever 
before. We now begin in this association 
what I would call the era of national pro- 
fessional services. We, now, in Apha, focus 
our aims and aspirations on a level that the 
years of unselfish and quiet endeavor and 
savings by the members of the association, 
under the leadership of Drs. H. A. B. 
Dunning, the late E. F. Kelly, Robert P. 
Fischelis, and Hugo Schaefer have made pos- 
sible and dictated. Today, we can tell the 
exciting story of our increased staff and ac- 
celerated professional activities being carried 
on at our enlarged headquarters—all under 
the direction of our capable and energetic 
Dr. Apple; of our tremendous growth in the 
last few years as a professional service or- 
ganization serving employee and employer 
pharmacists alike. 

Let us refresh our memories on the goals 
and objectives of Apha—professional ob- 
jectives as sound in 1962 as they were in 
1852. Listen once again to those seven excit- 
ing reasons of our existence. In brief we 
exist: 

1. To insure to the American people drugs 
and medications of the highest quality. 

2. To foster and encourage interprofes- 
sional relations in order to contribute to the 
promotion of the public health. 

3. To advance the art and science of phar- 
macy for the general welfare of the public. 

4. To provide a system of education and 
training for pharmacists for the protection 
of the public at large. 

5. To support a system of licensure and 
regulation of pharmacists which assures the 
public the availability of competent person- 
nel to practice pharmacy. 

6. To develop, maintain and inspire a code 
of ethics that assures to the public the 
highest type of pharmaceutical service, 

7. To cooperate fully with agencies of _ 
U.S. Government in matters pe 
research and investigations, and the rend 
nation of information. 
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TITE ONE VOICE ISSUE AGAIN 


Your Apha leaders, recognizing this trust 
under which they operate from gencration 
to generation, must serve as the spokesmen 
for the professional aspects of pharmacy or 
else they fall miserably in their trust respon- 
sibilities. Apha has so served since 1852, for 
110 years it has rendered faithful, dignified, 
distinguished service in this area. No or- 
ganization representing a segment of the 
profession can properly do this nor should 
it be expected or required to do so. I repeat, 
and I am sure you agree, there can be but 
one national! organization representing 
pharmacy, the profession, quite irrespective 
of the specialty interests of the individual 
practitioners. NARD, ACA, ASHP and other 
national specialty groups, in thelr respective 
areas of conduct and responsibility, are es- 
sential and vital to the specialties they rep- 
resent. 

Let us today not forget that Apha is dedi- 
cated to a framework of professional progress 
and advancement—that our other associa- 
tions too must play in this role—but the 
prime reasons for these associations’ being 
at the time of their inception were not, and 
today are not, the professional and public 
health responsibility of pharmacy but the 
problems of the specialty. 

As Dr. Robert L. Swain so well stated re- 
cently: 

“One national group—Apha—is the na- 
tional body which is mostly relied upon for 
the guidance and betterment of the profes- 
sional concern of pharmacists, It stands for 
the highest ethical and professional concepts 
and has well established its rights to the 
thoughtful support and cooperation of every 
pharmacist in the feld.” 

Each pharmacist has a responsibility to 
belong to his specialty association. It is 
Apha's responsibility to emphasize this 
responsibility of practitioners—we also state 
with equal conviction, it is the responsibility 
and privilege of all pharmacists to belong to 
the American Pharmaceutical Association, 
the national professional association of phar- 
macists. 

We believe, too, that all specialty associa- 
tions must, in the discharge of their obliga- 
tions to the profession, shoulder a similar 
responsibility of requiring Apha member- 
ship, along with state and local association 
Membership. The specialty medical associa- 
tions do this well for the American Medical 
Association, and can we—if we will. We 
must—all of us—for much is at stake. 
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In conclusion, I therefore call upon all 
pharmacists of the land, all individuals in 
pharmacy and, in particular, all association 
secretaries and leaders with vision, with cour- 
age and with determination—I ask that this 
year all make a real effort to join hands and 
acting together, tackle the professional prob- 
lems that the changing social and economic 
forces confront us with today. I ask that 
we meet these changes with a thinking and 
a philosophy that concerns itself with the 
best Interest of the American people and 
American pharmacy. I ask for this coopera- 
tion—I pledge myself to work for these 
things—for truly, into today walks tomor- 
row—praesentem in diem incedet futuris— 
with its many and varied new problems and 
situations that require our best united study 
and efforts, 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
tere with the prompt execution ot work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at 81.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
~ EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 8, 1962 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, on June 
4, 1962, a most impressive and timely 
address was made by Adm. George W. 
Anderson, Chief of Naval Operations, 
to the graduating class of the U.S. Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. 

The address was not only appropriate; 
it was also a wise discussion of Ameri- 
can ideals and the essential qualities of 
character for the individual American. 

I heartily approve the sentiments of 
this address and commend the reading 
of it to the Members of Congress and 
the American people. Its substance has 
added value because its author is an 
outstanding young naval officer who is 
doing a splendid job as Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY ADM. GEORGE W. ANDERSON 

It is with greatest pleasure that I have 
the opportunity to address the class of 1962, 
their families and friends, on this occasion. 

Just 35 years ago my own Naval Academy 
class was in the midst of June week festivi- 
tles—mingled as they are with the joys of 
familly reunions, the gladness of June wed- 
dings, the mundane preparations for travel, 
and the sadness of parting from so many of 
those who shared 4 stimulating years here 
in historic Annapolis. 

But events have moved swiftly in the in- 
tervening 35 years, You are not graduating 
into the same kind of world which faced 
the class of 1927. And yet, while there are 
striking differences between the world of 
1927 and the world of 1962, there are also 
striking similarities. 

For example, consider the difference and 
similarities in the great accomplishments of 
Colonels Lindbergh and Glenn. Our great 
hero of that day—Lindy—spanned the At- 
lantic alone in 33 hours. Colonel Glenn— 
alone—circled the globe thrice in just over 
4hours. The differences between these feats 
are apparent and impressive—in speed, 
equipment, and support. But to me, the 
similarities are even more impressive, be- 
cause they lie in the strength of character 
and engaging personalities of the men who, 
alone, captured the hearts and admiration 
of people around the world. 

Then, as now, the world's attention was 
focused on men whose courage and skill far 
overshadowed the technical details of their 
equipment. 

Then, as now, there was apprehension over 
world affairs—the growing strength of Com- 
munist Russia, difficulties in mainland 
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China, developments in Continental Europe, 
revolutions in Latin America, concern over 
financial and economic stability, forebodings 
of trouble on many fronts and in many 
arenas, 

Then, as now, many good people stressed 
the necessity for the build up of our mili- 
tary strength while others were advocating 
disarmament—each with a common objec- 
tive, I am sure, of preserving peace and 
protecting a way of life to which we are 
dedicated in the pursuit of happiness for 
ourselves and our posterity. 

Then, as now, good people were shocked 
over unmoral conditions and unethical prac- 
tices. Sermons and editorials solicited en- 
lightened self-discipline, respect for law and 
order, and fulfillment of individual respon- 
sibility as essential for the preservation of 
the heritage which we Americans have been 
provided by our Founding Fathers. 

Now, as then, throughout the breadth of 
our land, baccalaureate sermons and gradu- 
ation addresses at colleges, universities, and 
service academies emphasize the challenges 
and opportunities to be faced by those com- 
pleting one phase of their lives and setting 
a course toward new horizons. Many themes 
will be stressed in eloquent and convincing 
language, and certainly in the hope and with 
the fervent prayer that they be heeded to- 
day in greater measure than in years gone by. 
Never in the history of the world has so 
much knowledge been demanded from the 
human mind or has the human heart had 
to pay so high a price to preserve our way 
of life. 

Indeed, we live now in a period of com- 
plicated problems. These include, but cer- 
tainly are not limited to, matters of politi- 
eal, economic, social, military, and moral im- 
portance, Frequently, those of us who wear 
uniforms tend to consider that our basic 
problem is of a military nature, caused 
perhaps by the military might of the Sino- 
Soviet Communist camp. Some have mis- 
takenly suggested that by capitalizing on the 
devastating power of our nuclear umbrella 
we could resort to force of arms and bring 
to a quick and successful conclusion the long 
conflict with the Communist force which 
has as its objective the imposition of a dif- 
ferent way of life on all of the world. 

Surely we are fortunate that there are but 
tew who believe that the fundamental prob- 
lems which beset the world society would 
be solved by recourse to our military power. 
Fortunate it is therefore that here in the 
United States and among our principal allies 
there is a full understanding by the respon- 
sible military and naval authorities that 
war—God forbid that it should engulf us— 
would only result in the escalation of dif- 
ficulties and problems. On the other hand 
we do know that at this stage in our history, 
military strength in all its elements is essen- 
tlal to our security. Military power on our 
part and on the part of our allies, plus the 
evident willingness to use our power—if 
necessary—offers time and opportunity to 
those in other professions to cope with and— 
hopefully—to solve the problems which be- 
set our modern world. Because of the free 
world's military strength, our diplomats, ed- 
ucators, economists, businessmen, and 
clergy are provided the chance and the time 
to bring their talents, skills, and techniques 
to bear on our problems. 


So I would say to you that a basic under- 
taking of our Government must be the con- 
tinued maintenance of strong and effective 
military strength to preserve the peace, and 
if required, to restore the peace in order to 
provide for our Nation's security and to 
enable us to fulfill our international com- 
mitments. Thus those in walks of life other 
than the military can fulfill their responsi- 
bilities to meet the challenges of political, 
economic, and social nature which mankind 
continues to experience. 

But I think that there is another basic 
undertaking which must be fulfilled 
throughout our society. and within our mili- 
tary services as well, if we are to press for- 
ward to meet the future with assurance of 
success—without resort to the application 
of military power. This is the acceptance of 

responsibility consistent with the 
duties of each individual at any particular 
time and place: to know what is right, to be 
prepared to do what is right, and to have the 
moral strength actually to do what Is right. 

For us in the military it might appear that 
our tasks in this regard are easler than they 
are for people in other professions, Our 
military services are well organized. We op- 
erate under established and proven systems 
of command. Each one of us has a definite 
billet to occupy and the functions of the 
billet are prescribed in meticulous detail. 
We spend long hours concentrating on train- 
ing and learning how to satisfy the require- 
ments of a particular assignment. We have 
drills, exercises, inspections, and reports to 
insure that we are in fact capable of doing 
what we are supposed to do. 

But this is not enough. Each of us has 
the added responsibility of improving his 
own capabilities—of using the full potential 
of the brainpower that God gave us; above 
all of developing the moral strength and 
courage to do the things we are supposed to 
do when conditions are most difficult, Your 
Individual responsibilities are not vague— 
they are and will be very real and very de- 
manding. Each of you will be called upon 
to act when you are weary, to lead when you 
may be discouraged, and to think clearly 
when you might tend to be confused and 
uncertain. The moral courage required to 
surmount such trials may be defined in many 
terms—it is the inner fiber which demands 
that a man do the hard right and not the 
easy wrong—it is not present in the oppor- 
tunist who asks only “What's in it for me?“ 
it is the positive adherence to right and the 
uncompromising rejection of the evil and 
the immoral. 

I see great adherence to right and the un- 
compromising rejection of the evil and the 
immoral. 

I see great moral courage in the sacrifice 
of Comdr. Howard Gilmore, who ordered 
“Take her down,” and saved the U.S.S. 
Growler at the cost of bis own life. I see 
Lt. Joseph P. Kennedy, who met his personal 
responsibility—and his death—in voluntarily 
executing a hazardous aerial mission. With 
him was a former shipmate and plane cap- 
tain of mine—a man of the same mold—not 
as well known, but the equal of any in moral 
strength. I see John Glenn alone in orbit 
facing unprecedented and unknown hazards. 
These heroic acts illustrate the individual 
responsibilities which may be met by men 
with moral courage. But do not believe that 
inner strength is suddenly acquired to meet 
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the needs of the moment—there is no such 
thing as instant moral courage. The great 
inner strength of Gilmore, Glenn, Kennedy, 
and many others, was displayed in specific 
historic events, but it was developed day by 
day through years of consistent application 
of their moral conyictions. It is clear that 
moral courage is an essential ingredient of 
the ability to meet one's personal and indi- 
vidual responsibilities. 

The generation and maintenance of moral 
strength and courage are essential to the 
military power of our Nation. From this 
basic element we in the military generate 
the abilities to meet the challenges of the 
sophisticated weapons and equipments 
placed in our hands and entrusted to our 
operation. 

Similarly, from our moral strength we 
derive the fortitude to maintain the commit- 
ments for constant readiness on land, at sea, 
in the air, and at remote outposts. From 
our moral strength and moral courage stems, 
I hope, the example we in the military set to 
those in other walks of life to measure up 
to their own highest responsibilities. 

Those who enter the military service today 
will find it difficult indeed to find the time 
do all the things they would like to do; 

o all the things they feel they should 
do; to do all the things they are required to 
do. Time is at a premium—it must be used 
wisely and well—not wasted. Meeting dally 
duties, maintaining physical fitness, improy- 
ing knowledge, and attention to family af- 
fairs may seem to be very competitive in de- 
mands on time. Not so in the case of moral 
strength and moral courage. Moral courage 
does not compete with other demands, but 
rather enables one to make the right appor- 
tionment of time among them all. 

You are graduating Into a world in which 
political, social, and technical changes are 
taking place with baffling rapidity. I cannot 
imagine the circumstances which will exist 
upon this same occasion 35 years from today, 
but I am convinced that there will be no 
change in the fundamental human values 
which will be required to solve the problems 
of that day. The sense of responsibility and 
moral courage exhibited by men like Charles 
Lindbergh and John Glenn, Howard Gilmore, 
and Joseph Kennedy, will never become ob- 
solete, indeed, they will be even more im- 
portant. 

Today, each of our citizens must meet his 
individual responsibilities in the most direct 
and uncompromising way that he can, Our 
political, moral, and social well-being de- 
pend on it. 

For us in the services there is an added 
requirement—that of maintaining such mil- 
tary strength that our clergy and educators 
and our statesmen and economists can have 
the opportunity to arrive at peaceful solu- 
tions to the manifold problems of the world. 
Our individual responsibilities to cur mili- 
tary strength must be met by each of us in 
person. They cannot be met by proxy, or 
bought and paid for in any coin of any realm 
but the spiritual. They must be met day-by- 
day, by each of us personally. To do so will 
always require the highest order of moral 
strength and courage. 

You are the best that America can pro- 
duce—in brains, in health, in spirit, and 
above all. in willingness to accept respon- 
sibility. The Nation expects that in each 
of you will reside the inner strength to meet 
his individual responsibilities toward him- 
self, his service, his Nation, and his God. 
From our individual moral courage, mul- 
tiplied by thousands and millions, springs 
that national strength we so fervently pray 
will bring to us a world which humanity 
cherishes, and more important, a world 
which cherished humanity. 
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Opposition to Federal Boat Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 8, 1962 


Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, the ad- 
ministration, earlier this session, pro- 
posed a Federal tax on pleasure hoating. 
As yet, the recommendations are pend- 
ing before the Interior and Insular 
Committees of the Senate and House of 
Representatives. 

In my home State of Wisconsin, the 
vacatſonland of America, boating plays 
a prominent role in our tourism indus- 
try. The imposition of the proposed 
Federal boat tax, then, would have tre- 
mendous costly effects upon us. 

Following the administration's recom- 
mendations, I have received many strong 
protests from - Wisconsin. Believing 
these deserve the consideration of Con- 
gress, I ask unanimous consent to have 
several of the communiques printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the com- 
muniques were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Park Lake Boat AND SKI CLUB, 
PARDEEVILLE, WIS., 
May 8, 1962. 
Re Senate bill 3118. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Wiery: The members of the 
Park Lake Boat and Ski Club of Pardeeville, 
Wis., wish to take this opportunity to express 
their views in regard to the above tax bill 
which President Kennedy has proposed. 

According to our understanding, President 
Kennedy has presented a bill to levy an an- 
nual tax on pleasure boats, this tax to range 
from $5 for boats 14-16 feet in length, plus 
$2 a foot for all boats over 16 feet in 
length. 

Another part of the bill kills the 2 cents 
a gallon Federal tax refund on all fuel used 
in pleasure craft. The money raised would 
be used to pay for the acquisition of addi- 
tional land for Federal parks, national for- 
ests, and wildlife refuges, 

Still another part of the proposed legisia- 
tion gives the President the authority to im- 
pose annual user fees—$2 has been sug- 
gested—for admission to all Federal parks, 
national forests, wilderness areas, etc. 

The Park Lake Boat and Ski Club believes 
this bill poses the most serious threat to 
boating of any legislation introduced at the 
State or Federal level since the beginning 
of legislation of the sport. 

The club agrees with the long-range goals 
of the program—providing adequate recrea- 
tional resources for the Nation's growing 
population—but it objects to taxing a small 
segment of the population to pay for recrea- 
tion lands that would benefit the entire Na- 
tion, and considers it a serious “perversion 
of sound tax principles.” 

Boatowners are already paying approxi- 
mately $100 million annually to Federal, 
State, and local governments. This new tax 
would have boaters paying millions more 
indefinitely without any guarantee that new 
water will result in any given area where a 
majority of the Nation’s boaters can use it. 
State and local governments are already col- 
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lecting hundreds of millions of dollars from 
boatowners in registration fees, personal 
property taxes, user fees, and sales taxes. 
Boatowners are willing to pay thelr own 
way. They have asked no one, either the 
population as a whole or some other group, 
to pay for services that benefit boating. 

You will note from the views expressed 
above that the boatowners in this vicinity 
are very much opposed to the tax bill pro- 
posed by President Kennedy (S. 3118), and 
the undersigned strongly urge you to vote 
against this bill. 

It would also be appreciated if you would 
write our club and give us your views on this 
bill. Address your letter to the following: 
Mr. Ralph W. Becker, president, Park Lake 
Boat and Ski Club, Post Office Box 415, Par- 
deeville, Wis. 

Respectfully yours, 

Loyal Hublien, Deville Thankler, Her- 
bert Burns, Fred Carmack, Maurice 
Bursack, Arthur W. Ramsey, Robert W. 
‘Tarrant, L. E. Collins, Alyce Thomp- 
son, G. H. Uttech, Lyle Shepard, Wal- 
ter M. Card, Edward Robbin, Mrs. Lyle 
Shepard, Richard E. Steinke, Ken 
Govinlin, Ralph W. Bukin, Griff 
Williams, Willard M. Preston, Fred 
Jerred, Edwyn B. Rowland, Gaylon G. 
Alcan, Arthur Hollander, Mrs. Fred 
Jerred, Dana E. Preston, Mrs. Nina M. 
Becker, Mrs. Nancy A. Sutfin, Barbara 
J. Becker, Douglas G. Jett, J. M. Jenks, 
Mike Eggleston, Lee Sarborn, 

Park Lake Boat and Ski Club. 
STURGEON Bay, WIS., 
April 5, 1962. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: What is this business about 
federally taxing pleasure boats? We don’t 
want the Federal Government messing with 
the waters and recreation areas. This bill 
will curtail the sale of pleasure boats, and 
will also curtail the use of the ones presently 
owned. I own two small boats, and if this 
passes, I could hardly afford to use them. 
This goes too, for many others around here. 
It is about the only pleasure I have left, out- 
side of my family. Please try to block this 
bill completely. Our area depends on yacht- 
ing business, and the tourists visiting our 
area bring small boats with them, for riding, 
skiing, and fishing. We do not need any 
help as far as fixing things up for attracting 
people, then charging them to use the areas. 
Anything that has been done in this line, has 
been done by private enterprise. 

Think once, if this goes through bont 
manufacturers will sell less boats, gasoline 
dealers will sell less gasoline, less people will 
come to enjoy the waters; that means less 
work, and still more people idle; that means 
more unemployed, less tax for the Govern- 
ment, etc. I certainly hope you can con- 
vince as many as possible to kill this bill. 

you for anything you can do in 
this matter, Iam, 
Sincerely, 
LEONARD KOSKUDAR. 


STURGEON Bay, WIS., April 18, 1962. 
Sen. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
In behalf of 400 Wisconsin boat owners 
Federal boat tax proposed by JFK. discrimi- 
natory. 
Jonn D. THENELL BAUDHUIN, 
Yacht Harbor, Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 


We, residents of the town of Schoepke, 
Oneida County, Pelican Lake, Wis., do re- 
spectfully urge you, as our Representative 
in Congress, to do all in your power to pre- 
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vent placing a Federal tax on 14- and 16-f9ot 
outboard motorboats. 

We consider this very unfalr, as we already 
have a State tax on these boats. 

Clarence Bodenhagen, C. S. Lindman, Al 
F. Warner, B. F. Thompson, Conrad 
G. Boyle, Fred Chereuld, K. H. Cos- 
minsee, A. J. Phillips, Frank Wissen, 
Anna Wissen, Frank Otis, Francis Otis, 
Myron Wagstaff, Lalla A. Rees, E. A. 
Rees, L. C. Ison, L. A. Ison, L. A. Ison, 
Jr., P. Ison, Matt M. Schaefer, Harold 
F. Weaner, Norma M. Weaner, Irving 
Dipnock, Clarence Scuaton, George 
Mills, Kathryn Mills, Mrs. Roy Muehl, 
Mathias Annen. Mrs. M. Annen. 
Rudy Muenchow, Eunice Bodenhagen, 
Walter Krull, Edwin C. Phillips, Lillian 
Taylor, Lucius. A. Taylor, Catherine 
Devlin, Wm. E. Johnson, Dorothy 
Johnson, August Merl Alstin, Eva E. 
Whalen, John J. Whalen, Ida V. Daley, 
Dennis Schramke, Richard J. Birengz, 
Arthur M. Arka, Ed Zunder. Elwood 
Shirland, Emil Buchholz, Leonard A. 
Gleth, Leon W. Baxter, Edna P. Harris, 
Robert L. Moore, Geo. W. O’Brien, 
Hazel V. O'Brien, Alice Moore, Lacy 
Moore, Mrs. Doris Wamusteim, Herbert 
L. Grelb, Conrad C. Herman. 
Arr 5, 1962. 

Senator ÅLEXANDER WILEY, 

Senate Ofice Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dean Avex: As a boatowner, I strongly 
urge you to vote against this proposed bill 
for the following reasons. 

The Wisconsin Legislature in its recent 
session abolished the personal pi tax 
on pleasure boats because of its detriment 
to the recreation and resort industries and 
for many other sound reasons. The vote 
was quite conclusive. 

The State of Wisconsin and its various 
political subdivisions through their taxa- 
tion and direct charge programs (park ad- 
mission stickers, public marina charges, 
launching charges, increase in Wisconsin 
fishing license fee, etc.) are providing and 
are increasing adequate boating facilities 
for both residents and nonresidents. 

The Federal Government is now receiving 
a substantial nonrefundable tax on each 
anit of motor fuel used by motor powered 

ts. 

The State of Wisconsin recently enacted 
a 3-percent selective sales tax which includes 
new and used boats and supplies relating 
to boats. Your constituents will find a new 
tax difficult to reconcile in view of the fact 
that Wisconsin income taxes were increased 
this year, together with a substantial in- 
crease in real property tax by many political 
Subdivisions (Madison included). 

Many of us have saved a long time to 
reach the realization of boat ownership, and 
in many cases, fish caught from these boats 
have helped stretch an otherwise tight food 
budget. / 

Finally, many of my acquaintances own 
basement shop equipment, camera and pic- 
ture developing equipment, hi-fi and re- 
cording equipment, etc. in which they have 
A greater investment than I have in my 
boat, These things are their hobbies and 
Means of recreation and are not taxed on 
a recurring basis, 

Boating is my hobby and means of rec- 
Treation. Therefore, I feel that singling out 
boating for additional tax revenue 18 dis- 
Criminatory. 

Wisconsin is a great recreation State for 
both its residents and those of neighboring 
States. Money spent on recreation in Wis- 
consin is a major portion of our economy. 
This proposed tax can only serve to injure 
this phase of Wisconsin's economy. 

My kindest personal regards. 

Rorert B. SEVLDT, 

Mapison, Wis. 
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A Clean Elections Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 8, 1962 


Mr. CLARE. Mr. President, in an edi- 
torial which meets its usual high stand- 
ard of thoughtful comment, the Harris- 
burg (Pa.) Patriot has endorsed the pro- 
posals of the Heard Commission for re- 
form of Federal election laws. I ask 
unanimous consent to insert the article 
in the Appendix of the Recorp with the 
hope that this expression of views will 
help to persuade the committees with 
jurisdiction over this legislation to pro- 
ceed promptly with their consideration. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FINANCING Our CAMPAIGNS—CONGRESS 
NEEDS A SHOVE on “OLEAN ELECTIONS" Law 
To the list of prominent Americans, who 

have been calling for major reform of our 

Federal election campaign spending laws, 

add these illustrious names: former Presi- 


dent Dwight Eisenhower; former President 
Harry 


Truman; former presidential candi- 
dates Richard Nixon, Adlai Stevenson, and 
Thomas Dewey. 

These five men, who know as well as 
anyone else the intricate ins and outs of 
presidential campaign financing, threw their 
support this weekend to recommendations 
made by a special commission to President 
Kennedy. 

These five men thus have publicly arrayed 
themselves with those Americans who are 
troubled by the open violation of the spend- 
ing limits in the current law and by the 
invitation to pressure and influence, im- 
plied at the very least, of fat-cat contribu- 
tors, 

But don't get your hopes up. 

The Congress, especially the House, long 
has been notoriously indifferent to campaign 
spending reform, 

Even a truncated version of the “clean 
elections” bill, passed by the Senate last 
year, is getting nowhere in the House. This 
bill, S. 2426, doesn't begin to approach the 
reforms proposed by the Heard Commis- 
sion, Although it calls for raising the limits 
on campaign spending and for fuller public 
disclosure of campaign finances, this bill is 
considered far weaker than similar proposals 
passed by the Senate in previous years. 

The recommendations of the Heard Com- 
mission are to be embodied in legislation to 
be submitted to Congress this week by the 
Kennedy administration. 

This bill will encompass proposals to re- 
move the meaningless ceilings now existing 
for campaign contributions and spending, 
mushroom the base of campaign givers by 
encouraging many more small contributions 
by allowing a tax deduction of up to $10, the 
most important recommendation of all, and 
establish a Registry of Eldction Finance to 
act as a watchdog—with teeth—on report- 
ing provisions of the election law. 

In the face of renewed and extreme de- 
mands for Government subsidy of Federal 
campaigns and barring of private contribu- 
tions, first put forward by Theodore Roose- 
velt 55 years ago, these stand as moderate 
proposals for reform. 

They also stand as the bare minimum of 
changes which Americans have a right to 
expect and should demand. But this Con- 
gress, like all its predecessors, will do nothing 
unless the public vigorously makes known its 
desire for a “clean elections” law. Here is 
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one issue on which absolute leadership must 
be forthcoming from President Kennedy if 
anything is to happen at all. 


Communism: Its Faith and Fallacies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 8, 1962 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
how many times have we heard the ex- 
pression with regard to communism that 
“it’s good in theory, but it just doesn’t 
work out in practice“? This statement 
has been made so many times, without 
any valid facts to back it up, that many 
people now accept it as truthful. Dr. 
James D. Bales, professor of Christian 
doctrine at Harding College in Searcy, 
Ark., has written a book entitled “Com- 
munism: Its Faith and Fallacies,” which 
vividly points out the inaccuracy of this 
statement. Dr. Bales, who is a well- 
known scholar and eminently qualified 
to write on the subject of communism, 
has gone to the crux of Communist ide- 
ology and exposed it for the sham that 
it is, I commend this book to everyone 
who is interested in the true facts con- 
cerning communism, and I know that it 
will serve to reveal the deception which 
causes communism to appeal to some 
people. The foreword to this book, by 
Mr. Herbert. A. Philbrick, who for 9 
years gave his life as an undercover 
agent for the FBI, describes the contents 
concisely. I ask unanimous consent that 
this foreword be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the foreword 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMMUNISM: Irs FAITH AND FALLACIES 
(By Herbert A. Philbrick) 


For 9 years I was a member of the Commu- 
nist conspiracy. I learned about commu- 
nism from the teachings of the Communists 
themselves. I studied their training manuals 
and textbooks in leadership training courses, 
Today I am appalled to read and to hear, in 
books and magazines, in sermons and con- 
versations, some of the utterly fantastic 
opinions on communism. I am convinced 
that in no other area of study can there be 
found so much misinformation, confusion, 
and just plain balderdash as in the area of 
communism and religion. 

It is for that reason that I am thrilled with 
the scholarly and masterful study on “Com- 
munism: Its Faith and Fallacies” as set 
forth by Dr. J. D. Bales. Obviously Dr. 
Bales sternly put aside any and all opinions 
he may have held concerning communism, 
and diligently set out to present, factually 
and y, what the Communists do be- 
lieve, teach, and advocate. 

There is a task not as easy as it might 
seem. For example, it is indeed, as Dr. Bales 
points out, “difficult for some people to be- 
lieve the truth about the ethical code of 
communism.” 

Dr. Bales has not been content to compile 
a description of the surface appearances of 
the Communists, or of Communist behavior. 
He has gone to the very root, the heart and 
soul of communism itself, to learn not only 
what a Communist does, but why a Commu- 
nist behaves as he does. 
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In this I am certain Dr. Bales has reached 
a new plateau of intellectual understanding 
of the Communist faith. In his research, 
has traveled throughout the world; he 
has conferred directly with the best minds 
he could seek out, both in the free world 
and indeed within the Communist apparatus 
itself—he attended, for example, courses at 
the Communist Jefferson School in New 
York. He has ruthlessly called out all that 
could not be verified, documented, and 
proved. This is communism, stripped to its 
essence, 

Further pitfalls were to be overcome, 
Harry and Bonaro Overstreet, “What We 
Must Know About Communism” and “The 
War Called Peace,” point out that the struc- 
ture of Communist theory is a patchwork 
mountain of nearly nothing; an impressive 
facade which seems to overwhelm many 
viewers, who approach it in fear and trem- 
bling. Undaunted, Dr. Bales attacks this 
structure and proceeds to take it apart, ex- 
posing its utter emptiness. 

Finally, having advanced this far, what 18 
one to do with the shamble? Fortunately, 
in his forage in the morass of Communist 
ideology, Dr. Bales does not become unhinged 
from his own firm, fixed point of reference. 
Too many others, alas, otherwise excellent 
scholars and students of Communist ideol- 
ogy appear to not have a firm standard, 
a yardstick, with which to evaluate the evils 
of communism. Thus we are given, in the 
end, a fuzzy picture, an indistinct, out-of- 
focus gray. But the image of communism 
so accurately outlined by Dr. Bales is sharply 
defined against his own faith in the reality 
of the living, personal God, the value of the 
human soul, and the nature of man as a 
spiritual and moral being. 

Certainly this is a book which has been 
sorely needed, and it will fill a yawning gap 
in our understanding and evaluation of the 
faith and fallacies of communism. 

HEBERT A. PHILBRICK. 

Rye Brach, N. H. 


Care for the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1962 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, Advance 
magazine, a journal primarily concerned 
with Republican political thought, has 
published a symposium on medical care 
for the aged including articles by Dr. 
Arthur Larson, Roswell B. Perkins, and 
myself. Dr. Larson's article has ap- 
peared in the Appendix, and I include 
with my remarks my contribution to this 
Republican symposium. 

The article follows: 

THE ALTERNATIVE; FREE, VOLUNTARY, PRIVATE 
(By Representative Franx T. Bow, of Ohio) 

Several million elderly Americans need 
assistance with the problems of medical care 
for the aged, and I believe it should be pro- 
vided by the Federal Government, on a vol- 
untary basis, through the medium of the 
private enterprise insurance industry of the 
United States. I have introduced legislation 
(HR. 10981) to accomplish this purpose 
through a system of outright Government 
assistance to those least able to bear the ex- 
penses of illness, and tax credit incentives 
a those who can underwrite all or part of 

e cost. 
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basic coverage available to the others. 

The problem, it seems to me, is a transient 
one and should not be the basis for the 
establishment of a new Federal agency and a 
permanent Federal bureaucracy as is pro- 
posed in other legislation. Men and women 
who are 65 or over now, or will reach that 
age in the next few years, have had an un- 
usual experience. Many of them were im- 
poverished during the years when they 
should have enjoyed their greatest earning 
power, When they returned to work during 
and after the war, high taxes and inflation 
made it difficult, if not impossible, for many 
of them to make proper preparations for re- 
tirement and old age. In my opinion, this 
problem will become less serious in the next 
decade when those who retire will have had 
the benefit of many years of prosperity, as 
well as the recently developed pension and 
annuity programs, 

In any discussion of the health problems 
of the aged, consideration must be given to 
the rapid development of health insurance 
in recent years. Both private companies and 
nonprofit carriers have been developing in- 
surance protection designed for the special 
needs of the aged, and several hundred such 
policies are now available. Fifty-three per- 
cent of the 17 million Americans aged 65 or 
over now have some health insurance pro- 
tection. The carriers have had experience 
with the problem, hospitals and physicians 
are cooperative, and citizens have expressed 
their confidence in this method of under- 
writing the costs of illness, 

I believe a tax incentive to encourage 
elderly people who wish to have insurance 
protection should be the foundation of any 
Federal Government health program. The 
17 million who are over 65 can be divided 
into four general categories. There are those 
relatively well-to-do who are self-insured, or 
are able to buy the kind of health protection 
they desire. There is a great middle group, 
perhaps 7 or 8 million individuals, who have 
sufficient income to live comfortably, if mod- 
estly, but are not able to meet the cost of 
prolonged or major illness. And there are 
several million with inadequate resources 
who are now dependent upon relatives or 
public assistance. Tax incentives will assist 
the majority in the first two groups if they 
wish to obtain health insurance. Tax in- 
centives will encourage relatives and former 
employers to provide health protection for 
a great many others. The remainder must 
have outright Federal assistance. 

The basic requirement of my plan is that 
every citizen who wishes to participate must 
file a Federal income tax return. 

If the return indicates that the individual 
has no Federal income tax liability, I would 
have the Treasury Department issue him a 
“Medical Care Insurance Certificate" which 
he could present to the insurance carrier of 
his choice as payment of premiums upon a 
health insurance plan, The certificate would 
be redcemed from the carrier, by the Treas- 
ury, for cash equal to the cost of the 
premiums, up to $125. 

If the income tax return of an individual 
indicates that his Federal income tax la- 
bility is in excess of $125 and that he has 
paid the premiums on a qualified health in- 
surance plan, my bill provides a tax credit 
equal to the cost of the premiums, up to 
$125. To avoid misunderstanding, let me 
point out that a tax credit is a sum sub- 
tracted from the tax an individual owes the 
Government. It is not a tax deduction, All 
medical expenses of taxpayers over 65 are de- 
ductible in computing tax liability. 

For those who fall between these groups, 
my bill proposes a combination of tax credit 
and outright assistance. For example a man 
whose tax is $50 would receive credit in that 
amount, together with a medical care in- 
surance certificate, with a maximum value 
of $75. He could use the $50 he has saved 
from taxes and his certificate to buy the same 
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In each case, a married couple would re- 
ceive a $250 credit or certificate, or combi- 
nation of the two. . 

The bill also provides incentives for rela- 
tives to take care of those who cannot afford 
health insurance. The same $125 credit 
would be given any relative who buys pro- 
tection for an elderly member of his family, 
whether or not the elderly member is his 
dependent. 

There is a growing trend in the United 
States toward providing health insurance 
coverage for retired employees. My bill en- 
courages this trend by providing the em- 
ployer the tax credit that is avallable to a 
relative. 

On the advice of insurance experts, I de- 
cided upon a credit or certificate valued at 
$125. because this is the amount that is re- 
quired to purchase a health insurance plan 
sufficiently comprehensive to cover the major 
medical expenses of elderly people. 

The bill establishes minimum coverages 
of two kinds. Plan A is first dollar coverage, 
which means that the insured individual 
can recelve its benefits even if he is penni- 
less, He is not required to contribute to 
the cost of the care covered by the bill. Plan 
A includes 90 days hospitalization, ancillary 

in connection with surgery or em- 
ergency outpatient treatment, convalescent 
care, and surgical charges according to a 
fee schedule with a $300 maximum. 

Plan B is a more comprehensive protec- 
tion designed for the individual who is able 
to contribute something to the costs of ill- 
ness. The individual would be required to 
pay 25 percent of the costs of hospitaliza- 
tion, ancillary charges, surgeon's fees, physi- 
clan’s calls in home or office, registered nurs- 
ing services, and other related expenses. 
Plan B also requires the individual pay the 
first $100 of medical expenses in a calendar 
year. 

Insurance. experts advise me that any car- 
rier can offer policies including these basic 
requirements for about $125 per year, re- 
gardless of the previous medical history of 
the Individual, and on a guaranteed renew- 
able basis. There will be litite, if any, profit 
to the carrier at this price. However, open- 
ing so large a market to a competitive in- 
dustry assures that benefits superior to the 
minimums in the bill will be offered elderly 
people if my legislation becomes law. 

I believe this is a proposal that can lift the 
issue of medical care for the aged out of the 
stalemate in which it has been for many 
months, It should be a program upon which 
all can agree. 

I believe it is superior to the King-Ander- 
son bill in that it is voluntary, it covers ev- 
eryone rather than only those who are social 
security or railroad retirement annuitants, 
and it places the burden upon the entire so- 
olety rather than upon those workers who are 
paying social security taxes. Many people 
object to the compulsory nature of King- 
Anderson. 

My bill provides benefits superior to those 
provided in the King-Anderson bill, particu- 
larly in that it does not require a $90 pay- 
ment by the patient for the first 9 days of 
hospitalization, and it offers surgical services 
not available in the social security approach. 

Most important, my bill eliminates the 
controversy surrounding socialized medicine. 
Critics of King-Anderson are justified in 
raising the issue of socialized medicine. 
King-Andcrson requires elaborate Federal 
regulation of hospitals, which entails regula- 
tion of the people who serve in hospitals, in- 
eluding resident physicians and Interns- 
Further, Mr. Aime J. Forand has made it 
clear that the King-Anderson bill is only ® 
foot in the door. Admitting that the bene- 
fits are limited and inadequate, he assures 
his supporters that the benefits will be in- 
creased and broadened in succeeding sessions 
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of Congress if this small beginning can be 
enacted into law. Thus, the Forand proposal 
means the establishment within the social 
security system of a giant new Federal health 
program. Once established, It will grow and 
flourish. 

Iam convinced that the standards of medi- 
cal care in the United States will decline un- 
der Federal supervision of this nature, and 
future advances will be inhibited. 

Many argue that the Kerr-Mills Act is the 
solution to the problem of medical care for 
the aged. It is not the solution in my State, 
because Ohio, along with more than a dozen 
others, has refused to implement the Kerr- 
Mills Act. Furthermore, Kerr-Mills cares for 
only the indigent aged and does nothing to 
help the large middle group of elderly Ameri- 
cans whom I have mentioned—the men and 
women of modest means whose Tesources can 
be wiped out by a major illness. 

The basic cost of my proposal, if every- 
one over 65 were to take advantage of it, 
would be §2.1 billion, This amount would 
be offset, however, by various savings in- 
herent in the program. For example, 1,400,- 
000 people over 65 deducted $926 million in 
medical expenses in their 1959 returns, the 
last year for which figures are available. We 
may assume that these deductions were re- 
flected in tax savings of about $200 million. 
This amount may be considered an offset 
against the apparent cost of my bill. No 
statistics are available concerning the num- 
ber of persons over 65 who are listed as de- 
pendents by other taxpayers, nor the amount 
of medical deductions taken for such de- 
pendents, but we may safely assume that 
the tax sayings in this category are at least 
comparable. In addition, to the extent that 
my proposal will pay for medical care now 
paid by Kerr-Miks or other State welfare 
programs, there will be a saving to Federal, 
State, and local governments. Considering 
these factors, I believe the actual cost of my 
Program will be about $1.5 billion. Esti- 
mates of the cost of the King-Anderson 
Program range from $1.1 billion first-year 
cost, the figure of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, to $3 or $4 billion, 
the estimates of insurance company actu- 
aries. 

My proposal, in summation, is a voluntary 
Medical care program for all aged Americans, 
using the facilities of an existing Govern- 
ment agency and of existing free enterprise 
insurance. organizations, protecting com- 
Pletely the self-respect and independence of 
each citizen, and placing the burden of soly- 
ing a national problem upon all the tax 
sources of the Federal Government, 

I hope sincerely that this proposal will 
be accepted as a constructive alternate, of- 
fered by a Member of the minority who rec- 
Ognizes the existence of a problem and is 
hot satisfied with the solutions proposed by 
Members of the majority. It is a sound pro- 
gram which merits the consideration of all 
who are interested in making progress in this 
field. Introduction of identical measures 
by 30 of my colleagues indicates that It does 
have appeal. 


Price of Paternalism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 8, 1962 
Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Chicago Daily Tribune of June 1, 1962, 
Contained an editorial which carries a 
good message worthy of being seriously 
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considered by every Member of the Sen- 

ate and House. The editorial is entitled 

“Price of Paternalism” and is concerned 

with Senator Harry Byron's revelation 

last week that the U.S. Government has 

nancial obligations totaling $1% tril- 
on. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Chicago Daily Tribune, June 1, 
1962] 


PRICE OF PATERNALISM 


Senator Harry Byrd of Virginia, in the 
first of what he promises to be a continuing 
series of reports on Federal finances, has re- 
ported that the Government Is in hock to the 
tune of almost $1% trillion, Trillion, re- 
peat, not billion. And a trillion is 61,000 
billion, not that that fact will enable you to 
comprehend the concept much better. 

This fantastic mortgage on the country, 
the Senator says, is the price of “paternal- 
ism, intervention, and control which have 
been allowed to develop in this country.” 
These conditions, it is true enough, have 
been allowed to develop by the taxpayers, 
but taxpayers, except as they push their own 
interests through pressure group greed, don’t 
create the conditions, The politicians do 
that, and they are forever at it. 

There is hardly a plece of legislation now 
before Congress which isn't calculated to buy 
political favor by giving something to some- 
body. The new farm bill, medical aid under 
social security, aid to education, job retrain- 
ing, public works, matching funds to the 
States—you name it, and it is always some- 
thing that the politicians profess to be ex- 
tending out of their own generosity. p 

But, of course, all these things cost. They 
eat up all of the available taxes, and the 
Government is always reaching out to grab 
a little more. And so with budgets now 
running at the rate of $93 billion, there is 
never enough, and year after year we are 
exposed to further deficits, which contribute 
that much more to the lien Senator BYRD 
already finds upon existing property and 
upon the future hopes of the people to get 
out from beneath this monstrous burden. 
It is not any coincidence that the Ken- 
nedy administration, having already raised 
the “temporary” statutory limit on the na- 
tional debt to $300 billion, is now seeking a 
further increase to $308 billion. For, of 
course, this fictitious limit must always be 
pushed farther ahead in the race with Fed- 
eral spending. 

This eternal urge of government to erase 
even an artificial restraint upon spending by 
periodically extending the debt limit is a de- 
liberate fraud upon the citizens. It is like 
lining up the taxpayer at a track meet and 
informing him that he is to run a 100-yard 
dash, Then, as he approaches the supposed 
finish line, he finds the tape retreating be- 
fore him, so that his race is never run. After 
he has run a quarter of a mile, a half mile, a 
mile, he finds that he is condemned to a 
marathon, 

As Mr. Brun states, even- this fiction of a 
debt limit is a deceit, for a figure of $300 
billion, or $308 billion, does not hint even 
remotely at the truth. The truth is that the 
actual and contingent liabilities of the Wash- 
ington Government, the legal and moral 
commitments which the Government is 
pledged to redeem, are of such astounding 
magnitude that they exceed by four times 
the assessed value of all real and tangible 
property in the country. 

If every citizen surrendered every penny 
he made in a year to Washington in order 
to redeem the existing and developing debt, 
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he could not achieve that end in less than 
3 years. 

We have heard a prediction that the in- 
evitable course of government will be to tax 
the entire earnings of the people away from 
them, so that they never actually handle a 
cent of their own money. And after that, so 
the prophecy runs, the Government will give 
them coupons to be exchanged for food, 
lodging, clothing, and such other minimal 
needs. The system would be a refinement 
even on the communism practiced in Russia 
and mainland China. 

Is this just fantasy? Contemplating that 
trillion and a quarter billion dollar mortgage, 
it would be hardihood to say that it is. 


California Consumer Counsel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1962 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, Gov. Edmund G. Brown, dur- 
ing the first 3% years of his adminis- 
tration of California State government, 
has established an outstanding record 
of good administration and provision of 
new services for the people of the State. 
One of the innovations which Governor 
Brown introduced in his government was 
the position of consumer counsel. 

California is the only State in the 
Nation where consumers have a special 
voice that they can rely upon to act in 
their best interests and to advise them 
of trends which may directly affect their 
interests. Mrs. Helen Nelson is serving 
as the consumer counsel and, through 
the efforts of Mrs. Carmen H. Warschaw, 
State women's chairman of the Demo- 
cratic Central Committee, has made it 
her special mission to propagate the ac- 
complishments of Mrs, Nelson's first 2 
years in office. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am very pleased to incorporate a portion 
of the report currently being distributed 
by Mrs. Warschaw on the consumer 
counsel's activities: 

CALIFORNIA CONSUMER COUNSEL 
PURPOSE OF THE CONSUMER COUNSEL 

California is the only State In the Nation 
where consumers enjoy the services of a 
consumer counsel. Gov. Edmund G. Brown, 
in asking the legislature to create the office, 
said: “We are all consumers, yet we have 
never been able to speak in a single voice 
because we are disorganized and our needs 
are so diverse.” The consumer counsel was 
appointed to be that consumer spokesman. 

In creating the office in September 1959, 
the legislature lined out the responsibility 
of the consumer counsel as follows: 

1. To advise the Governor in all matters 
affecting the interests of the people as 
consumers. 

2. To recommend to the Governor and the 
legislature legislation deemed necessary to 
protect and promote the interests of the 
people as consumers. 

3. To study consumer problems and re- 
port thereon to the people. 

4. To appear before o wos com- 
missions, departments, and agencies to repre- 
sent and be heard on behalf of consumer 
interests. 
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CREDIT ABUSES—REFERHAL SELLING 
Probably the biggest single savings to Cal- 
ifornia consumers during the first 2 years 
resulted from the consumer counsel’s attack 
on fraudulent selling practices, notably re- 
ferral selling. It was the consumer counsel 
who focused statewide attention on this 
“living-room racket” and spearheaded action 
which led ultimately to a public policy de- 
termined to curb this abuse. - 

In the fight against frauds, the consumer 
counsel has had the cooperation of business 
groups, local law enforcement and many 
State agencies, particularly the consumer 
frauds section of the attorney general's of- 
fice established by Attorney General Stanley 
Mosk when the consumer counsel's office was 
created, The teamwork of these two State 
offices in battling abusive selling tactics has 
saved California consumers untold millions 
of dollars, 

FRAUD PREVENTION—MISLEADING ADVERTISING 

Practicing preventive as well as remedial 
action, the consumer counsel has alerted con- 
sumers to frauds through well-publicized 
warnings and has spurred industry groups 
into self-policing campaigns. A program of 
education through consumer conferences, 
statements to the press, speeches to inter- 
ested groups and on television and radio has 
successfully thwarted many unethical opera- 
tions. y 

-Fallout shelters: An outstanding example 
is the clean record California has chalked up 
concerning family fallout shelters. Antici- 
pating possible “suede shoe” operations 
here, the consumer counsel early in 1961 
advised Governor Brown that this was an 
area ripe for fraud. The Governor sounded 
public warnings against panic buying of 
fallout shelters or other devices and urged 
consumers to check with responsible agen- 
cies before signing purchase contracts. The 
result has been a remarkable freedom from 
abuses on this score throughout California 
communities. 

Consumer fraud institutes: To strengthen 
enforcement of existing laws the consumer 
counsel launched a program of training 
meetings for local law enforcement officials 
in the detection and prosecution of frauds 

t consumers. These meetings—be- 
neved to be the first of their kind in the 
United States—are held on a regional basis 
with the cooperation of local law enforce- 
ment and colleges which offer courses in 
police science. 

The consumer counsel also initiated, late 
in 1961, a periodical for law enforcement 
officers, Titled “Crackdown,” the bulletin 
serves as an informational clearinghouse of 
reports of actions taken by various govern- 
ment agencies against illegal business prac- 
tices. 

MISLEADING ADVERTISING 

The consumer counsel has taken a lead in 
exposing misleading advertising as well as 
fraudulent schemes to sell a variety of prod- 
ucts and services. 

t misrepresentation in telephone 
directory advertising by some washing ma- 
chine repairmen was investigated and some 
correction gained. 

A hearing was held to investigate con- 
sumer complaints of a trade school’s adver- 
tisements. The trade school was running 
ads in the help wanted columns, then at- 
tempting to sell job applicants a course of 
training in their school. Evidence developed 
was turned over to law enforcement officers. 
Local police charged the owners with false 
and misleading advertising in violation of 
section 17600 of the business and profes- 
sional code, and the attorney general's office 
filed a civil action. 

Complaints from consumers relating to ad- 
vertisements they believed to be misleading 
have been turned over to the appropriate 
government agencies, resulting in remedial 
action in many cases. 
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SALES TAX COLLECTION REFORM 


Problem: Reports of abuses in the collec- 
tion of the State sales tax came to the con- 
sumer counsel from all over the State. 
Overcharging and lack of uniformity in ap- 
plying the tax were among the principal 
complaints. 

Action: The consumer counsel requested a 
hearing before the State board of equaliza- 
tion and presented the consumer's case to 
that body. Legislation incorporating the 
needed reforms was sponsored by the Brown 
administration and enacted by the 1961 
legislature. 

Result: Consumers now are assured of 
their legal rights when sales tax is collected 
from them at the checkout stand. Abuses 
have been curhed and it is estimated that 
the reforms will save consumers several mil- 
lion dollars annually. Under the new laws 
an official sales tax collection schedule has 
been established for the first time; all tax- 
able items sold in one transaction are re- 
quired to be totaled before the sales tax is 
applied, except where taxable and nontax- 
able items are sold in the same transaction, 
in which case the sales tax has to be ap- 
plied to the total price of the taxable items 
if the customer so requests; all money col- 
lected as sales tax must be turned over to 
the State; if a retailer collects sales tax on 
a nontaxable item, the amount so collected 
must be returned to the customer if possible 
or, if not, paid over to the State. 

CONSUMER RIGHTS IN THE SUPERMARKET 


The consumer's right to adequate informa- 
tion about goods, his right to get full value 
for his dollar, his right to buy products that 
are not hazardous to health and safety were 
strengthened by these actions taken by the 
consumer counsel: ‘ 

Watered ham: The consumer counsel suc- 
cessfully lobbied for consumers to help quash 
the Federal order which allowed smoked hams 
to contain up to 10 percent added moisture. 

Lamb grading: Joined consumer groups 
nationwide to protest successfully against 
the proposed suspension of Federal grading 
of lamb meat. ; 

Antibiotics in poultry: Supported passage 
of a State law which requires poultry meat 
sold in whole carcasses to name on the label 
any spoilage retardant added to the poultry. 

Short weight: Helped block a proposal 
which would have permitted over 30 common 
frozen foods to be sold in packages short in 
weight by as much as 12 percent of the con- 
tents stated. 

Cosmetics: Marshaled backing for. Gov- 
ernor Brown’s measure enabling the State 
department of public health to saf 
consumers against misbranded or adulterated 
cosmetics made and sold in California. 

Hazardous products: Led the fight for the 
Governor's bill requiring labels of hazardous 
household products to warning signs, 
list the product ingredients, and tell the 
antidote in case of poisoning. 

Food additives: Supported measures which 
put California laws regarding color additives 
in foods and drugs on a par with Federal 
regulations. 

Pesticidal residues: Urged tighter controls 
on pesticidal residues on food and feed, 

Fish flour: Supported the Food and Drug 
Administration's opposition to the marketing 
of flour made from whole fish (including 
entrails with their contents). 


Egg quality: Gave Governor Brown facts 
which caused him to veto a bill which would 
have lowered quality standards of eggs. 

Some issues the consumer counsel is still 
fighting for: 

Price-per-pound legislation: The consum- 
er counsel is vigorously supporting a bill re- 
quiring the basic price per pound to be 
shown on random weight packages of food. 
Short weighting: Continuing to press for 
stricter enforcement of weights and meas- 
ures laws. 
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Grade iabeling of foods: Urging extension 
of Federal meat grading to include pork and 
pork products; also urging that canned and 
frozen fruits and vegetables be labeled to 
show size and grade. 

Deceptive packaging: Continuing to cam- 
paign for standardized package sizes and 
the elimination of confusing fractional 
weights. 

REPRESENTING THE CONSUMER TO INDUSTRY 


As spokesman for the family shopper, the 
consumer counsel has met with many and 
varied industries, at their request, to in- 
terpret and present the consumer point of 
view. These groups have included associa- 
tions of produce growers and packers, re- 
taller groups, associations of appliance deal- 
ers and servicemen, packagers, advertisers, 
bankers, and pharmacists. 

In all such meetings the consumer coun- 
sel's goal has been to strengthen the bonds 
of good faith that must exist between buyer 
and seller and to create a climate where hon- 
esty and fair dealing work for the benefit 
of consumers and businessmen alike. 


COUNSELING ON CONSUMER COMPLAINTS 


The consumer counsel and staff have ad- 
vised hundreds of consumers who have writ- 
ten to express specific complaints. Scores 
of these compaints have been referred to 
appropriate government agencies. Consum- 
ers have been advised of their rights under 
existing laws and informed of services avall- 
able to them through State and other gov- 
ernment agencies, 

Officials of government agencies report 
that this channeling of consumer com- 
plaints has helped them in carrying out 
their functions. Violations of food and drug 
regulations, for instance, have been detected 
and corrected. Investigations of illegal or 
deceptive business practices have also, in 
some cases, been touched off by reports from 
consumers. In numerous Instances, a single 
complaint reported by an individual has re- 
sulted in corrections benefiting all con- 
sumers. 

INFORMATION SERVICES FOR CONSUMERS 


In advancing Governor Brown’s consumer 
program, the consumer counsel has frequent- 
ly gone before the public to warn them 
against financial pitfalls and to help them 
make effective use of their dollars. 

Newspapers, magazines, television and 
radio stations have helped to carry this in- 
formation to the public. Their cooperation 
is greatly appreciated. 

Publications prepared by the consumer 
counsel and distributed on request to indi- 
viduals, groups, schools and colleges, include: 

“Credit Costs Money—Know How Much It 
Costs You"; “New Consumer Laws Protect 
You,” a summary of 15 bills slgned into law 


by Governor Brown directly promoting the 


consumer interest; and “This Is the Con- 
sumer Counsel,” a brief history of the office 
and summary of the provisions of the stat- 
ute creating the office. 

Now in process is a guidebook on the 
“Small Claims Court.” Text for the book- 
let was prepared by the State bar of Call- 
fornia at the request of the consumer coun- 
sel. 

Consumer information conferences; The 
consumer counsel launched a series of nine 
public conferences around the State on 
problems of supermarket shopping. Four 
of the nine were held in 1961. The con- 
sumer counsel invited a panel of 8 to 12 
government officials from Federal, State and 
local levels having a primary responsibility 
for the consumer's rights in supermarket 
shopping to answer questions from consum- 
ers. Packets of information were distrib- 
uted. Groups cooperating with the con- 
sumer counsel in the various communities 
included the American Association of Uni- 
vorsity Women, California Federation of 
Women's Clubs, League of Women Voters, 
and church and labor groups. 
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Improving Racial Understanding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend the following review of Roland 
Hayes’ concert on June 3, at Carnegie 
Hall in New York City to our colleagues’ 
attention. 

I particularly commend the remarks 
made by this distinguished tenor at the 
close of his performance, as reported by 
Howard Klein in the New York Times, in 
which Mr. Hayes appealed to all Ameri- 
cans to utilize our vast human and 
natural resources to move ahead in im- 
proving racial understanding and co- 
operation: 

Music: A Tarrsutr ro ROLAND HAYES 

(By Howard Klein) 

After the intermission of Roland Hayes’ 
concert at Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon, 
the audience rose to its feet and sang a 
heartfelt happy birthday to the 75-year-old 
tenor. This was not the only tribute paid 
the singer for he was presented with the 
first Armistad award by the American Mis- 
sionary Association. 

Virgil Thomson, who made the presenta- 
tion, said Tou do us an honor to sing to us 
today, and you do the human race an honor 
to exist.“ Mrs, Richard White. chairman of 
the association, introduced Mr. Thomson 
and explained the significance of the award. 

The Armistad award is named for a 
Spanish slaveship that was seized in a mutiny 
and landed at Montauk Point, Long Island. 
In determining the status of the slaves, who 
were living as freemen, factions arose, and 
from one of these came the beginnings of the 
American Missionary Association. 

The concert consisted of lleder and folk 
songs in English, French, Italian, and Ger- 
man. There was an all-Schubert group of 
songs, and the singer had to repeat the first 
of these Wohin?“ More encores were sung 
before the end of the program, in response 
to the enthusiastic demands of the audi- 
ence, Reginald Boardman was the fine ac- 
companist. 

Mr. Hayes“ singing, at this stage of his 50- 
year concert career, suggests the qualities of 
a fine old painting. The surface has been 
cracked by time, and the colors are less bril- 
Mant than when they were new, but beneath 
the exterior defects, the undiminished 
strength and power of the original are clearly 
Outlined. His artistic projection was mag- 
netic. His colled-spring delivery accommo- 
dated itself to the more different moods en- 
compassing the light, floating Schubertian 
Phrases and the impassioned simplicity of the 
spirituals, 

The last work on the program was a cycle 
of “Aframerican” religious folksongs ar- 
ranged by Mr. Hayes and called The Life of 
Christ; they were “Shepherds and the Angel 
by Night," “Lit'l Boy, How Ol’ Are You,” and 
Theres Plenty Good Room.” Their un- 
adorned settings underlined the profound 
emotional and spiritual content. 

Afterward Mr. Hayes briefly addressed the 
hall. He expressed his thanks to those as- 
Sembled for thelr kindness and made two 
admonitions, one to my black brothers and 
One to my white brothers.” 

In the first he spoke of an unbeatable com- 
bination—the raw African potential that was 


brought to this country and the culture it. 
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found when it got here. The admonition 
was to utilize and bring forth the potential. 

To his white brothers, Mr. Hayes said 
simply, relax.“ He urged cooperation in re- 
lieving “this business that has been a head- 
ache to both races since the close of the Civil 
War.” When he finished speaking he reit- 
erated his meaning by singing “Let Us All 
Pray Together to the Lord.” 

The unbeatable combination of which Mr, 
Hayes spoke—vast potential and vast possi- 
bility—was clearly discernible as the core of 
his own artistic mission. May he be emu- 
lated. 


Victory Over Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 7, 1962 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the newly 
issued Declaration of Republican Prin- 
ciples carries a statement which ex- 
presses a strong conviction which I am 
confident is not shared solely by mem- 
bers of one party. I refer to a sentence 
which appears under the heading Free- 
dom Throughout the World.” ‘This sen- 
tence reads: 

In foreign policy the overriding national 
goal must be victory over communism 
through the establishment of a world in 
which men can live in freedom, security, and 
national independence. 


I appreciate, Mr. Speaker, that there is 
a language of diplomacy wherein a sort 
of Alice in Wonderland set of odd people 
say a lot of things they do not mean. 
The harsh frankness of ordinary mortals 
such as most Members of this House of 
Representatives in this international set 
is carefully avoided. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I cannot find 
it in my heart to forgive or in my head 
to forget that our American State De- 
partment has seen fit to censor and avoid 
the expression “Victory over commu- 
nism,” 

If our officials have to be respectful, or 
even euphemistic, in their exchange of 
words, both spoken and written, that is 
one thing; but when they have to be 
mealymouthed to the point of publicly 
disclaiming our firm determination of 
victory over the international conspiracy 
to destroy us, I object, and I protest, that 
these officials in our State Department 
feel it proper to ayoid proclaiming our 
intention to win, 

Without any partisanship, I rise today 
to say I believe this Congress and its Re- 
publican and Democratic membership 
alike abhor the fact that before the 
world the United States has let it be 
known that our position is not firm as far 
as using the word victory in connection 
with communism is concerned. I say, as 
stated in the Declaration of Republican 
Principles, that I stand, and I know a 
majority of my colleagues stand, regard- 
less of political affiliation, firmly for vic- 
tory over communism. That is our over- 
riding goal and we want this fact known 
to all the peoples of the free, slave, and 
neutral countries, 
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The Burdens of Abundance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 8, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Eve- 
ning Telegram, of Superior, Wis., one of 
our outstanding newspapers, recently 
published an editorial entitled The Bur- 
dens of Abundance.” 

Thoughtfully, the editorial reflects 
upon a significant problem of our chang- 
ing, advancing times; that is, the prob- 
lem created by productivity, greater 
than the existing distribution channels. 

As a technologically advancing nation, 
this increasingly will be one of the chal- 
lenges confronting us. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial reflecting in greater detail upon 
this problem, printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE BURDENS or ASUNDANCE 


Scarcites—of jobs, of the necessities of 
opportunity to develop to the fullest—still 
are at the base of many present-day prob- 
lems, Rich as this country is, it has not yet 
abolished poverty and distress, 

Yet it is a fact that, increasingly, abun- 
dance rather than scarcity is found at the 
heart of many of our current dilemmas, 

As industry, science, and medicine plunge 
on, producing a torrent of new discoveries, 
scarcity problems by the score are solved— 
only to be superseded by new difficulties in- 
herent in abundance. We are embarrassed 
by the rich ylelds of our farms. Even when 
our steadily expanding industrial plant op- 
erates well below capacity we can flood the 
market with a wide variety of consumer 
products, from television sets to room air 
conditioners. 

We are putting so many automobiles into 
circulation that cities are hard pressed to 
provide parking space and highway authori- 
ties must spend billions yearly to try to keep 
the cars moving freely. 

Our booming population is another “em- 
barrassment of riches.” Census figures 
make it plain that this soaring spiral results 
not so much from a rise in birth rates as a 
drop in death rates. At root here are our 
remarkable gains in combating disease and 
providing better nutrition. 

No one has even calculated what might 
happen to the population curve if long 
sought cures for cancer and major heart 
ailments were suddenly to be accomplished. 

Should we try to slow down the racing 
scientific revolytion, which seems to be 
bringing us at least as many new problems 
as it eliminates old ones? 

Surely no scientists would suggest it and 
probably few if any leaders in any walk of 
life would propose a brake on scientific ad- 
vancement. The always thoughtful Dr. 
Glenn Seaborg, Chairman of the U.S, Atomic 
Energy Commission, speaks on this point: 

“To Umit science would be to limit the 
whole spirit of freedom. How shall we select 
what questions we can ask safely? How 
can we predetermine what we shall allow 
ourselves to learn and what to leave in 
darkness?” 

Any such course would be more than a 
perilous muzzling of human curiosity. It 
could put a heayy damper on human hope. 
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Who is to say that men, having struggled 
for centuries with the problems of scarcity, 
are not ready to trade them for the dilem- 
mas of abundance—even though their latter 
be deadly serious in their way? 

Some scientists say we will be forever 
trading one set of problems for another. 
Yet few people are likely to regard that as 
a good argument for settling down perma- 
nently with their old problems. 

The pace of change is itself a difficulty. 
But with change also goes hope—hope that 
in the exchange of problems the net burden 
on mankind may be lightened, even if only 
a little. 


Strong Policies Required While Red 
Failures Mount 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 8, 1962 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
distinguished news columnist, Holmes 
Alexander, has written a very note- 
worthy column which contains some 
sound advice to our foreign policy plan- 
ners. It is entitled “Strong Policies Re- 
quired While Red Failures Mount” and 
was printed in one of the great newspa- 
pers of South Carolina, and our Nation, 
the Greenville (S.C.) News, of June 1, 
1962. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

STRONG POLICIES REQUIRED WHILE RED 

Fartures Mount 


(By Holmes Alexander) 


Wasnincron.—Scott Carpenter's orbital 
flight was not extraordinarily spectacular or 
newsworthy as such things go, but it may be 
a convenient checkpoint at which we can 
say that history has now definitely entered 
a new epoch. 

Carpenter proved that the previous flights 
of Shepard, Grissom, and Glenn were not 
just lucky accidents, and that the United 
States can go on doing these thing as long 
as we like—and do them better than any 
nation on earth. 

This last was something we had reason to 
doubt back in the days of the first Russian 
sputnik and tions. But now 
that we have put our minds and money to 
the work, we have every rigħt to feel that 
ours is a better country and a better system 
than Russia and communism, and that the 
system which cracks under the stress of 
competition is far more likely to be theirs 
than ours. 

And communism is cracking—the signs are 
everywhere. We know that Khrushchey has 
all but ruptured the Soviet economy in 
achieving the first showy scientific victories 
and maintaining a gluttonous military ma- 
chine. We know that the East German satel- 
lite has its hand out to the West for alms 
and that the whole attempt to make Soviet 
colonies of Eastern European states is a fail- 
ure. 


More sensationally, Red China is coming 
apart. Famine has resulted from the gran- 
diose plans of collective agriculture. Indus- 
trial production in continental China is re- 
Uably reported to be sinking. 
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The Communist experiment in Cuba 
shows the same symptoms of failure that are 
evident in the big Red concentrations of 
Europe and Asia. These, in short, are hard 
times for the Marxists, and, correspondingly, 
these are times when all the free, capitalist 
nations, East and West, are prospering. 

But in the midst of life there is death— 
and in these happy circumstances for the 
West there is danger of swift reversal of for- 
tune. The peril takes two conspicuous 
forms—first, that the free world's success 
gives encouragement to pacifist-coexistence 
spokesmen; second, that the pitiful plight of 
starving Communist nations appeals to our 
sentimentalists. 

The Fulbright memorandum of last year 
remains the chief encouragement of states- 
men who feel that, both at home and abroad, 
we should not be fiercely anti-Communist. 
This attitude, usually described as the soft 
line, is scornful of persons and ideas that are 
too much for free enterprise and too ardent 
in patriotism. The memo contained an 
article from the Bulletin of Atomic Scientists 
which strongly opposed the hard line against 
communism in foreign affairs. With things 
going so well for the West, it will be easler to 
sell the perilous theory that a famished, 
ill-tempered, desperate enemy is not much 
threat to our fat and happy Western societies. 

The sentimentalists, or the bleeding hearts, 
are already back in the saddle of administra- 
tion policy after taking a hard tumble when 
the President ignored them and resumed 
atmospheric nuclear testing. But the ad- 
mission of a few thousand hungry refugees 
from Red China ts a bad sign. 

The easiest thing we can do is to offer food 
and hospitality to Communist victims, but it 
is not the best thing. We would have done 
the best thing for Hungary in 1956 If we'd 
had the nerve to overthrow the Red regime 
instead of flying a few hundred fugitives to 
New Jersey. We would have served human- 
ity better if we had supported the counter- 
attack against Castro in 2961 instead of wal- 
lowing tn “humane” projects like tractors-for 
prisoners and more recent forms of ransom. 

At the moment, the enemy is weak and 
we are strong. Will we use this opportunity 
to push strong policies? Or will we use it 
to mush around with soft ones? 


Health Care for the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 8, 1962 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in recent 
weeks I have been receiving hundreds of 
letters on the President's proposal to 
provide health care benefits for our re- 
tired citizens through the social security 
system, as I am sure all my colleagues 
have too. Of course, a good share of 
these letters oppose this program, based 
on the arguments of the American Medi- 
cal Association which seem to omit some 
of the important facts. In reply to these 
I have tried to explain why I am sup- 
porting the President’s proposal and en- 
closed some explanatory materials pre- 
pared by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. A recent let- 
ter from Margaret S. Roenne, of Media, 
Pa., confirms my feeling that if all the 
facts were as widely circulated as the 
fallacious rumors few people would be 
opposed. I ask unanimous consent that 
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Mrs. Roenne's letter and the HEW fact 
sheet be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MEDIA, Pa., May 29, 1962. 

Dear SENATOR CLARK: It was very kind of 
you to take the time to send me the litera- 
ture on the health insurance program under 
social security. After reading it I now un- 
derstand where I did not have the correct in- 
formation on this bill. I will pass this on to 
my friends, who I am sure, after they have 
read it will do as I do now, and that is to 
back you in your support of this program. I 
see now where it is a truly worthwhile pro- 
gram and will benefit us all in time. 

Thank you again. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARGARET S. ROENNE. 


Facrs BEHIND THE ADMINISTRATION'S HEALTH 
INSURANCE PROPOSAL 


NEED FOR PROTECTION 


Older people in general have more serious 
illnesses and larger medical bills than 
younger persons, and are less able to meet 
their medical expenses than are younger 
people. 

Nine out of ten people go to the hospital 
at least once after they become age 65— 
most go at least twice and many are hos- 
pitalized three, four, or more times. Not 
only do older people go to the hospital more 
often than younger people but they stay 
there twice as long on the average—about 
15 days as compared to 7% for younger 
people. 

A survey of aged old-age and survivors 
insurance beneficiaries in 1957 showed that 
more than half of those who went to the 
hospital during the year were unable to 
meet their medical bills out of their own 
income, assets, and health insurance; they 
had to have help with the bills from rela- 
tives, the community, or public assistance 
agencies. The total medical expenses of an 
aged couple with at least one of the mem- 
bers hospitalized average about $1,150 for the 
year. When serious illness strikes—such as 
cancer or stroke or heart disease—the medi- 
cal bills would often total $2,000, $5,000 or 
more. 

Most persons aged 65 or over have few 
financial resources above those necessary to 
meet the day-to-day cost of living. In 1960 
the typical aged couple had income of $2,530 
a year, the average aged widow less than 
$1,000. Four out of ten aged families have 
no savings readily convertible into cash or 
less than $200 in such assets. 

As a result, most older people cannot af- 
ford to buy adequate insurance against hos- 
pital expenses. Only about half the aged 
have any hospital insurance compared to 
over 70 percent of the younger population. 
Also, many of the health Insurance policies 
held by the aged offer highly limited bene- 
fits—benefits not adequate to meet the 
above-average medical expenses of the aged. 

EFFECTS OF THE ADMINISTRATION PROPOSAL 


The proposal is designed to protect older 
people against some of the heavier medical 
costs that they face. Once this protection 
is provided, older people would be better 
able to finance their other medical care 
needs. 

About 5 out of 6 people who will be 65 or 
over at the beginning of 1964—15 million 
out of the 17.9 million total—will be eligible 
under the OASI and railroad retirement pro- 
grams and would thus have health insur- 
ance protection under the administration's 
proposal, Nine out of 10 persons who will 
reach age 65 in 1964, and even higher per- 
centages in future years, would have this 
protection, 
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Practically all of the roughly 3 million aged 
persons not covered under the Adminis- 
tration's proposal would be eligible for 
benefits or assistance under other public 
programs. For example, some would be eli- 
gible for the health insurance benefits that 
are provided under Federal employee retire- 
ment programs; others would be able to get 
comprehensive health care under the vet- 
erans’ program; still others will be in public 
institutions such as tuberculosis or mental 
hospitals and receive complete medical care 
at public expense. Furthermore, a substan- 
tial number of the people aged 65 or over 
who would not be protected under any of 
these public programs could get some as- 
sistance with their medical care needs under 
either the old-age assistance programs or the 
new programs for medical assistance for the 
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age 

An overwhelming proportion of the aged 
would thus be eligible for benefits under 
some public program (the vast majority un- 
der OASI) at the time the proposal would 
go into effect. Since, as time goes on, more 
and more of the people who reach retire- 
Ment age will have protection under social 
security, practically all of the aged would 
have protection under the administration's 
health insurance plan in the long run, 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cob or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, Secrion 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND IxbExES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an Index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, f 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44. Section 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
Tespectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the dally Recoxp as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
Ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues Insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style — The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the ConaressionaL Recoxp, in 7½- point type: 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
Speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6%4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
8-point type. No italic or black type nor 
Words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
Used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
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unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recozp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Rxconn for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
pm., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs haye not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CoNncRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a), Appendiz to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
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extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions, When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph, 

12. Official Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937) 
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Attack on Ignorance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL VINSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an ad- 
dress made by Dr. Rufus Carrollton Har- 
Tis, president of Mercer University, at 
the commencement exercise in Macon, 
Ga., on Monday, June 4, 1962: 

ATTACK ON IGNORANCE 
(By Rufus Carrollton Harris) 


“Preach, my dear sir, a crusade against 
ignorance. Establish and improve the law 
for educating the common people 
Let our countrymen know that the tax 
Which will be paid for this purpose is not 
More than the thousandth part of what will 
be paid * * * if we leave the people in ig- 
norance.“ This statement was contained in 
a letter from Thomas Jefferson in Paris to 
George Wythe, of Virginia, in 1786. He 
wrote this urging the Virginia Assembly, 
among other thing, to enact legislation to 
Provide for the education of the common 
Citizen, a matter which constituted his 
deepest concern. 

Any attack on ignorance prompts an in- 
dutry of its nature in contemporary society. 
We scarcely think of ignorance today in 
terms of illiteracy, as was the case when Mr. 
Jefferson white to Mr. Wythe. The public 
School system which had its roots in his 
Concept of ignorance has dispelled the 
demon of mass illiteracy, leaving only 
Vestiges lurking in our soclety. This does 
Rot mean, however, that ignorance is no 
longer with us. It merely manifests itself 
in a different form in 20th century America. 
I wish first to suggest to these graduates 
Several ways in which it plagues modern man. 

, at times, cloaks itself in the 
subtle guise of mediocrity in education. 
This disguise is sometimes effective but it 
is the antithesis to knowledge. The strutting 
arrogance of the pseudointellectual who has 
Only dabbled in the Pierian spring and pur- 
Ports to offer the ultimate word on all sub- 
jects is a menace to knowledge, Such 
figures operate in some areas of education— 
in the classrooms, possibly, transmitting a 
few facts to students but instilling in them 
No vision of the dicipline of scholarly pur- 
Suit nor proper respect and awe of great 
men and great learning; in publications, 
Offering plausible arguments for syllogisms 
based on fallacy; in news media, omitting 
some of the facts to color the story; all 
around us where prejudice and self-interest 
Consciously or unconsciously are guiding 
Principles. 

Not only teachers, but also the educa- 

institutions themselves reflect ig- 
Rorance when they settle for anything less 
man first-class education endeavor. A 
recent editorial in the Atlanta Constitution, 
Comments on the excellence of design of 

's new school buildings but says that 
many of them are hollow inside due to the 
impoverished facilities, Inadequate libraries, 
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underpaid teachers, and outmoded curricu- 
lums, The assertion is far too true. Schools 
and colleges should not be labeled good in 
educational endeavor where in fact they are 
not, Sometimes they mirror only the trivial 
interests and compromised standards of 
politically ambitious officers, short-sighted 
faculty, and materialistic communities. Un- 
fortunately, our citizens in the local com- 
munities setem to know the difference be- 
tween good and bad highways, bridges, 
restaurants, and motor cars much better 
than they know the difference between good 
and bad schools, institutes, and colleges. 

Ignorance also plagues us in variou irra- 
tional practices of State government, which 
are not, incidentally, perculiar to the South. 
Involved in the term “irrational” is govern- 
ment in the hands of persons pursuing pri- 
vate interests rather than public good at the 
deplorably high price of poor schools, inade- 
quate roads, uncompassionate social action, 
and deteriorating cities. Do Georgia’s elected 
representatives, for instance, give enough 
political support to the total aid for educa- 
tion? They seem to ignore the fact that, 
“While local money is withheld by low-tax 
counties, and State money is squandered on 
schools that ought to be consolidated across 
county lines, Federal aid is still attacked by 
some as a usurpation of the local responsi- 
bility even when local responsibility has 
been renounced. Nobody loses but the 
children of the State, whose educational 
status is insufficient to match the demands 
of the age they will live in.” Another irra- 
tional practice involves limitations on the 
democratic right to vote. Fortunately we 
are now witnessing the inevitable breakdown 
of such measures which are based either on 
color or other restrictive devices. Their 
leaders have become furtive men, clutching 
here and there for pieces of legislation to 
breathe life into selfish opportunities for 
personal political advantage. 

There are areas in which ignorance cor- 
rodes our power, vigor, and influence as a 
Nation. At least two of them should be 
mentioned. The first is our attitude and 
action toward other peoples of the world. 
“The Ugly American,” a best-selling novel of 
2 years ago, records the tragic record of some 
of our foreign service personnel. It tells of 
the ineffectual American Ambassador resid- 
ing in the Far East who did not bother to 
learn the local language, comprehend the 
customs or mores of the people, and who 
lived in luxury amidst the surrounding 
squalor. Flaunting his superiority with 
egotism, he did untold harm in the battle to 
win men’s minds and allegiance. This is not 
the only ugly American. In American tour- 
ism and travel there is much bad taste em- 
ployed in our people-to-people diplomacy. 

"Second: Our fearful attitude toward the 
ideology of communism in today's world 
affects our vigor. Such neurotic attitude is 
based too much on ignorance or half- 
knowledge of communism’s real power and 
threat. Extremist groups in America spring- 
ing from a combination of ignorance and 
fear of what they don't know usually defeat 
their own ends. An obsessive fear of com- 
munism can drive us to fascism. It can 
bring about division and distrust in our 
Nation at a vital stage in our history, when 
the need for unity is paramount. Anatoli 
Granovsky, captain of political intelligence 
in the ministry of security of the Soviet 
Union in 1948, eventually defected to the 


West and sought political asylum in the 
United States. In a public statement in 
Washington last year he said: “The Soviet 
Communists would sacrifice a thousand 
American Communists to save the extreme 
rightists.“ He did not suggest that they 
are friendly to communism. “They do not 
have to be,” he said, because by discrediting 
prominent Americans they confuse the 
population about whom to trust.” This 
ignorance and these extravagant tactics in 
dealing with communism is transparent in 
the many emotional accusations made 
against our leaders, including even ministers 
in the churches of Almighty God. 

With what instruments can we establish 
and improve the conditions needed for en- 
lightment? There are several, We can cre- 
ate a climate of opinion favorable to edu- 
cation. We can display a healthy respect 
for it; we can assist educational institutions 
in their endeavor. Unfortunately, there fre- 
quently have been elements in our society 
disdainful of education and scornful of the 
enlightened man. Suspicion and distrust of 
learning were notable facts in several stages 
of our pioneering experience. On each fron- 
tier some leaders and many ordinary settlers 
were hostile to education. During the 18th 
century and even later, there was extensive 
abuse and distrust of professional men. 
The 19th century admired the “know-noth- 
ings.” During our time we have encountered 
scorn and suspicion of learning by labeling 
learned men “braintrusters” and “egg- 
heads.” An undesirable characteristic of 
this heritage is a distrust of intellectual ac- 
tivity and a refusal to recognize the moral 
obligation to respect intelligence. It is a 
moral obligation because by intelligence was 
man enabled by God to rule the universe. 
Education has a vital role in our present 
need because a free society must have steady 
development of freemen, 

There are several steps which we can take 
to guarantee this aim. First: in our local 
communities we can work for improvement 
of public schools; we can support State and 
National action to improve the institutions 
of higher learning; we can aid sources of 
adult education throughout our areas; we 
can proclaim the literal fact that knowledge 
is power—that the assertion is no longer a 
metaphor but is reconfirmed in the astro- 
nauts in orbit around the earth. This is a 
tremendous fact. The leaders of tomorrow's 
world will not necessarily be those who have 
inherited power, but those who by virtue of 
their knowledgee have seized it. This fact 
is painfully emphasized by Issac Deutscher, 
a foremost authority on the Soviet Union, 
in his book, “The Great Contest,” when he 
comments on the recent reforms in the Rus- 
sian school system. These reforms,” he 
states, “have reflected the peculiar dilemmas 
and difficulties with which Soviet educa- 
tion has to contend.” ‘The essence of their 
difficulties and dilemmas lies in the fact that 
the extraordinary expansion of Soviet edu- 
cation has, in some respects, outrun the na- 
tion’s economic resources. To us this is a 
paradoxical development because here in 
America we see the opposite phenomenon. 
Our educational systems are sadly and scan- 
dalously underdeveloped in relation to our 
wealth, yet the Russians have expanded 
their schools almost beyond their means. 
What an enviable mistake. What an invest- 
ment for the future. 

Second: we can work for the improvement 
of our magnificent form of democratic gov- 
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ernment. A useful tool for any attack on 
ignorance is an informed and ble 
citizenry who choose their political leaders 
carefully and decide public issues thought- 
fully. There is great need in our area for 
unchained, noble, and exalted public leader- 
ship. By unchained, I mean freedom from 
the bondage of regional imagery and pro- 
vincialism. The fact that some politicians 
are willing to deceive the people about reali- 
ties in political life—national and interna- 
tional—remains a depressing aspect of these 
times. Effective political citizenship in- 
volves awareness and use of the operations 
of contemporary politics. The greatest con- 
tribution I can think of to our success In 
the experiment of self-government would be 
an assured awareness that all candidates for 


tellectually honest statesmen, and educated 


He would write that we are en- 
in a dangerous and worldwide cold 
It will not be won by nuclear energy. 
ething more powerful. It 
m by the side which outmaneu- 
outthinks, and outperforms the other, 
would write that this complex contest is 
on many planes but its central 
ggle is in the classroom. For it 
that we shall produce or fail to pro- 
people who will be able to make 
ht decisions at the right time and 
carry them out properly. c 
Pinally, let me urge this generation of col- 
lege graduates to attack the problem of ex- 
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outer space. He has achieved emancipation 
from the planet earth. He has delved into 
the mysteries of medicine and discovered 
drugs which can cure his lils. He has 
achieved technological progress beyond any 
dreams, providing even the means to manu- 
facture his entire world. Is it not time that 
* 8 this knowledge with something 
e 

Ladies and gentlemen of the graduating 
class: The present generation needs your 
help in demonstrating that the free society 
even the affluent society—can become the 
good society by generous uses of its freedom, 
good will, knowledge and wealth. I would 
urge your understanding that our traditional 
posture as a nation, concerned first over 
human needs, can use more of this knowledge 
to resolve the problems of human beings— 
unemployment, sickness, poverty, mediocre 
education, poor moral standards, slums, and 
urban disintegration. These matters will 
severely beset you. Concern for individual 
and national development will lead you, I 
hope, to employ your knowledge to those 
ends. Moreover, you must not deal dis- 
dainfully with the other peoples of the world. 
Can you afford to treat them as pawns in 
the cold war? If so, why fight the cold war? 
In short, you must supplement factual 
knowledge with the achievement of creative 
and imaginative minds which are sensitive to 
the deeper realities of the human spirit and 
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to the authentic needs of all mankind.. 


Otherwise your knowledge is worthless, and 
you will walk in darkness, without vision, 
without purpose, and without love. Every 
aspect of education and training must now 
become imbued and fused- with moral Judg- 
ment. It is both strang and true, and is 
proven over and over again that it is dan- 
gerous to discover and impart knowledge 
without surrounding it with a sense of com- 
mitment of its use to the glory of God and 
for the good of all mankind. May God help 
you to comprehend this. 


Compulsory Unionism—Threat to the 
Workingman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, a high- 
ly informative article on right-to-work 
laws and the right-to-work concept ap- 
pears in the May 1962, issue of New 
Guard, the discussion journal published 
by young Americans for freedom. The 
article, written by Carol D. Bauman, 
skillfully and effectively unmasks the 
many false and unfounded assertions 
which are made against State right-to- 
work laws. 

I am privileged to represent, in part, 
a State which has had a right-to-work 
provision in its constitution for almost 
15 years. It has served us well. South 
Dakota has been spared all but a very 
few incidents of union corruption, and 
I am confident that this good record of 
our labor unions is due, in part, to the 
absence of compulsory unionism in South 
Dakota. 

I know that Senators will be greatly 
interested in the information contained 
in the article; therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMPULSORY UMNIONISM: THREAT TO THE 

WORKINGMAN 
(By Carol D. Bauman) 

“Nothing in this act shall be construed as 
authorizing the execution or application of 
agreements requiring membership in a labor 
organization as a condition of employment in 
any State or territory in which such 
execution or application is prohibited by 
State or territorial law“ section 14(b) 
Taft-Hartley Act, 1947. i 

Although actively opposed by most of or- 

labor, rigħt-to-work laws are now in 
effect in 19 States. Taking stock of the 
results 15 years later shows that labor stands 
to gain, not lose, through affirmation of the 
workingman’s basic right to Join or not to 
join a union. 

Prohibiting closed-shop agreements be- 
tween management and labor, right-to-work 
laws have been marked for obliteration by 
the bosses of organized labor. 

Isolated from emotional arguments which 
have obscured real issues, the basic princi- 
ple mvolved is freedom of association. 
Closed-shop agreements take many forms, 
but thelr purpose is the same—to force the 
employer to refuse employment to any non- 
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union worker. In any such agreement, the 
worker must join the union, pay dues and 
support all union strikes and demands before 
he can obtain a job in his chosen trade. 
Needless to say, there comes a time when a 
worker cannot in conscience support a cor- 
rupt and morally bankrupt union. 

The American clergy has always been close 
to the problems of workingmen. Priests, 
ministers, and rabbis have championed the 
cause of labor in this country and have 
stood by unionism as the solution to the 
abuses of 19th century capitalism. But the 
one-sided attitude of religious men is 
changing. 

Recently, the right-to-work committee, 
composed of businessmen, workers, union 
members and the clergy, issued pamphlets 
authored by clerics of several denomina- 
tions. Dr. Frederick Curtis Fowler of the 
Pirst Presbyterian Church in Duluth, Minn., 
wrote an article on right to work after the 
general assembly of the United Presbyterian 
Church falled to support voluntary union- 
ism. “The basic choice today is between 
coercion and freedom,” Reverend Fowler 
wrote. “The right not to belong must of 
necessity be as basic as the right to belong.“ 

Rev. Edward W. Greenfield of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Princeton, Ind., re- 
lated his experiences as a firsthand witness of 
a wildcat strike against the Potter & Brum- 
field Co., in Princeton in another right to 
work pamphlet. 

But most controversial by far was the short 
and simple statement written in support of 
right to work by Rev. John E. Coogan, 8.J., 
a professor of sociology at West Baden Col- 
lege, a Jesuit seminary in Indiana. The 
Catholic Church in America certainly toler- 
ates varying degrees of political thought 
among its laymen and clergy, but Father 
Coogan had gone too far. He had actually 
claimed that Pope John XXIII had “come 
down squarely on the side of the right to 
work principle, discrediting compulsory 
unionism.” 


This was too much for Joe Brieg, a 
columnist for a weekly Catholic magazine, 
Ave Maria, who called Father Coogan's state- 
ment, extreme“ and “preposterous.” Brieg. 
like most who fall to understand the right 
te work principle, holds that “right to work 
laws are designed to destroy union stability 
and open the way for management anti- 
unionism.” 

Another Catholic author, Father Charles 
Owen Rice, denounced Father Coogan's argu- 
ments. Dropping all pretense of Christian 
charity, Father Rice leaves no room for dis- 
agree with his opposition to right to work 
laws: 

“If a priest is antiunion and finds himself 
on the side of the corporations in most 
union-management struggles, it is perfectly 
in character for him to sign the card (sup- 
porting right to work).” 

Both Father Rice and Mr. Brieg, ignoring 
the only principle involved in right to work 
that of freedom of assoclation—have reacted 
almost hysterically in their indignant attacks 
upon Father Coogan. They are completely 
blind to the dangers of compulsory union- 


ism: 

“It Is an eminently reasonable and use- 
ful arrangement,” wrote Joe Brieg. 

“Unions (are) good institutions in spite 
of incidental faults,” wrote Father Rice. 

Both of these angry, spiteful reactions to 
Father Coogan were placed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD for March 28 by Senator MET- 
cat of Montana. Calling right to work “a 
menace to the public welfare,” Senator MET- 
CALF claims that Father Coogan’s pamphlet 
constitutes “a misinterpretation of Mater et 
Magistra,” and says that Father Coogan 18 
“virtually a lone figure among the over- 
whelming majority of Catholic commentators 
and moralists who oppose the so-called right 
to work laws.” 

Whether Pope John 1s or is not in favor of 
all right to work laws is not nearly so im- 
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portant to the average American as the 
threat to liberty involved in the coercion of 
workingmen to join a union as a prerequisite 
for employment. If a law is just, it will al- 
Ways conform to the natural moral law; 
Moreover, its effect will be beneficial to the 
common good—not harmful. This is pre- 
cisely why, we must assume, that the pres- 
ent Pope has affirmed the right of free as- 
Bociation in trade unionism, On July 12, 
1960, the Pope wrote to the French Semaine 
Sociale. In his letter the Pope agreed that 
Membership in such ‘intermediate bodies" 
as labor unions could be helpful, but he 
was emphatic in insisting that these unions 
“be offered to and not imposed upon the 
tree choice of mankind.” 

Pope Pius XII had previously warned of 
the inherent dangers in compulsory union- 
ism in his 1952 Christmas message. He 
deplored the practice of making “access to 
employment dependent upon registration in 
Certain (labor) organizations.” 

And the Catholic Bishops of the United 
States, in their 1960 statement, called for 
“personal responsibility” in labor-manage- 
ment relations. “Pressures are growing for 
& constantly greater reliance on collectivity 
rather than the individual, An inordinate 
demand for benefits, most easily secured by 
the pressure of organization, has led an ever- 

number of our people to relinquish 
their rights and to abdicate their respon- 
sibilities. This concession creates a widen- 
ing spiral of Increasing demands and pres- 
sures with a further infringement on per- 
sonal freedom and responsibility.” 

So when Senator Mrrcat quotes unnamed 
Catholic moralists who are “overwhelmingly” 
Opposed to right to work, he does not con- 
sider the Catholic Bishops of the United 
States, nor the past and present Popes. As 
of this writing, there is not a single Catholic 
professional moral theologian in the Nation 
who has condemned the right to work 
principle. 

Father Charles Owen Rice, the priest who 
80 vehemently attacked Father Coogan, was 
Once a candidate for the presidency on a 
labor union ticket. Father Coogan has a 
Ph, D. in social science, is a declared friend 
of true labor unionism, and has taught labor 
Problems on the university level for 30 years. 

In replying to Father Rice, Father Coogan 
wonders why Father Rice feels compulsory 
untonism is necessary to save the labor 
movement: 

“Is it not an Indictment of unionism to 
charge that a union cannot live and prosper 
in free America unless it forces workers into 
its control? Can't unionism sell itself to 
the enlightened American workman on its 
Merits? Is it not the hated old paternalism 
to say that ‘the union bosses know what is 
best’ for him?” 

Father Coogan also refers to the position 
of Dr. Goetz Briefs, head of the Economics 
Department of Georgetown University and 
president of the American Economics So- 
ciety, who holds that compulsory unionism 
1 clearly in violation ot the natural moral 
aw. 

The right-to-work committee reports 
that to date approximately 1,100 Catholic 
Clergy have replied in the affirmative to Fa- 
ther Coogan's invitation to stand up and be 
Counted for right to work. It is noteworthy 
that about half the replies came from the 
Most highly unionized States—Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, and New York. 

But the test of a good law is in its effi- 
Cacy, Instead of “wrecking” labor unions 
und harming union gains, right-to-work 
laws have resulted in more jobs and higher 
Wages. Jobs increased in right-to-work 
States 16.71 percent as compared to 4.01 per- 
Cent in nomright-to-work States during the 
Same period, according to Department of 
Labor statistics for 1953-60. Wages increased 
83.1 percent in right-to-work States as com- 
Pared to 29.9 percent in nonright-to-work 
States during the same period. 
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The Governors of Texas, Arizona, Vir- 
ginia, Indiana, Florida, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota are unanimous in their belief 
that right-to-work laws have resulted in 
business expansion, more jobs, and better 
wages. Almost without exception, every 
State with a right-to-work law enjoys stable 
labor-management relations. In several 
States, union membership has increased, 
rather than decreased, after passage of right- 
to-work laws. 

In supporting the constitutionality of 
right to work, the Supreme Court In 1949 
upheld laws in Arizona, Nebraska, and North 
Carolina. Justice Hugo Black in handing 
down the decision, wrote: 

“There cannot be wrung from a consti- 
tutional right of workers to assemble to dis- 
cuss improvement of their own working 
standards, a further constitutional right to 
drive from remunerative employment all 
other persons who will not or cannot par- 
ticipate in union activities.” 

If right-to-work laws protect the consti- 
tutional right of freedom of association, and 
if it is a fact that right-to-work laws en- 
courage better wages and more jobs, why 
then does organized labor persist in its cam- 
paign to defeat right to work wherever it 
appears on the ballot? 

The answer is that honest labor unions 
have nothing to fear from right to work. 
Nearly 100 percent unionism is possible with 
right to work laws. The difference is that 
membership is voluntary. No corrupt labor 


boss can long control his union when the. 


rank and file are not compelled to pay al- 
legiance to the union to hold their jobs. The 
story of mismanagement and dishonesty in 
labor uncovered by the McClellan commit- 
tee might never have happened if every State 
outlawed compulsory unionism. 

Jameson G. Campaigne in his recent book 
“Check-off" reports that “in one State alone 
$2 million is estimated to have been spent 
to fight the passage of right to work laws. 
Compulsory unionism is the keystone to the 
power of labor's leaders.” Compulsory union- 
ism is also the bedrock of labor's ability to 
raise vast sums of money for political pur- 
poses, regardless of the law, Taft-Hartley 
expressly forbids labor to use union funds in 
support of candidates for Federal office. Ig- 
noring the law, labor has continually used 
money collected from compulsory union dues 
to elect candidates friendly to their cause. 
They call the project “education” and have 
so far neatly escaped prosecution. 

Other free nations, such as France, West 
Germany, Holland, Denmark, Austria, 
Switzerland, Norway, and Sweden have out- 
lawed compulsory unionism. The United 
States is the only country, outside of the So- 
viet Union itself, in which union member- 
ship is required as a condition for employ- 
ment, 

Whether viewed as a natural moral right, 
or as a purely economic measure, right to 
work is n today to balance the pow- 
er of big labor and big business in the Inter- 
est of the consumer, and the workingman, 
who is, after all, the largest consumer. 


Law Day, U.S.A. i 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
excellent speech by an outstanding law- 
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yer, Mr. Clarence Kolwyck, of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., which was made on Law 
Day, U.S.A., May 2, 1962, to the Lions 
Club of Chattanooga. 
The speech follows: 
Law Day, U.S.A., May 1, 1962 


On May 1, 1961, more than 100,000 separate 
Law Day, U.S.A. ceremonies were conducted 
in this and 20 other nations of the free 
world. Even so, you may ask, “What is Law 
Day, U.S.A?” When I have concluded, I 
hope none of you will find yourselves in the 
same predicament as one of the viewers of 
a recent TV Law Day program, on which I 
appeared. Asked how the program went 
over, he replied, “It was fine, but I didn't 
know what you were talking about.” 

Today, I will try to convey to you some- 
thing of the origin, purpose, and significance 
of Law Day, U.S.A. But first let me tell you 
what it is not. It is not a day set aside for 
the lawyers to make speeches patting them- 
selves on their respective backs. It is rather 
a day when lawyers, and laymen, for that 
matter, call to the attention of the public 
the importance of a government of laws and 
not of men, which is the basic and funda- 
mental difference between democracy, mean- 
ing individual freedom, and communism, 
meaning totalitarianism. It is not a day 
for celebration, but rather a day of rededi- 
cation—by all of us—to the privileges guar- 
anteed by law; a day to reemphasize that re- 
spect and reverence for the law is vital 
to the survival of a free people. 

It is an historical fact that inspiration for 
most great movements springs from the dedi- 
cated minds of only a few people—sometimes 
only one person, as for example Jefferson 
and the Declaration of Independence. Law 
Day, U.S.A. is no exception. 

For the beginning of the chain of events 
which brought Law Day, U.S.A. into being 
and for its significancec to all of us, as it 
was to one man, let us go back to 1912, when 
a baby, christened Charles S. Rhyne, was 
born into the humble but godly home of a 
tenant cotton farmer in the North Carolina 
Piedmond. By alternately attending school 
and working at any job he could find, Charlie 
graduated from law schoo] in 1937. His class 
at Duke University happened to include 
another ambitious chap, by the name of 
Richard M. Nixon. 

Charlie started practicing law in Wash- 
ington, D.C., where he soon became an 
authority on municipal and aviation law, on 
which he has written many widely used 
textbooks. Within 20 years, his offices occu- 
pied two floors in a building facing Jackson 
Park, with a clear view of the White House 
diagonally across Pennsylvania Avenue. 

In 1956, at the age of 44, he was elected 
to a 2-year term as chairman of the House 
of Delegates of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. In an unprecedented action the next 
year, he was drafted as president, its 
youngest president, at least in my time. 

Being so proud of a country that had given 
a cotton-picking boy the opportunity to at- 
tain such high honors, he began to cast 
about for ways to express his gratitude. The 
more he thought on the matter, the more he 
became convinced that honor should be paid 
to the law, which guarantees the opportun- 
ity that had made his success possible, and 
which distinguishes our country from the 
totalitarian countries ruled by men and not 
by law. Then was born the nucleus of a law 
day ceremony, when people everywhere would 
be called upon rededicate themselves to a 
solemn respect for law, which is too often 
taken for granted. 

But what day would be appropriate for 
such a ceremony? Its purpose being to show 
to the world the benefits of freedom under 
law, what better time could be fixed than 
the very day when communism parades its 
armed might before millions in the Red 
Square, as a symbol of man's mastery over 
the minds of men. Instead of armed might, 
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we would parade freedom under law as a 
foil to all that communism stands for. 

But how to go about it? In the mean- 
time, classmate Nixon had attained a degree 
of prominence, due in large part to his fight 
against communism and the exposure of 
fellow travelers who would betray our coun- 
try. So it was perfectly natural that Rhyne 
would broach the subject to the Vice Presi- 
dent. He is turn naturally consulted Attor- 
ney General William P. Rogers and President 
Eisenhower. The result was a Presidential 
proclamation declaring May 1, 1958, as Law 
Day throughout the Nation. By appropriate 
resolutions, the proclamation was endorsed 
by the American Bar Association and most 
State and local associations. 

The impact of that observance was 80 
tremendous that in 4 short years Law Day- 
U.S.A. has become an important tradition in 
our country, ranking a good second to In- 
dependence Day on July 4. And, as I said 
at the outset, it was observed last year in 20 
other countries of the free world. Hundreds 
of nonlegal organizations have adopted it— 
State and local governments, churches, 
schools, civic clubs, business and labor 
groups, and, of course, more than a thousand 
bar associations, 

You may ask, What is the law?“ 

Samuel Johnson said it Is “the last result 
of human wisdom acting upon human ex- 
perience for the benefit of the public.” 

Cicero said it is “the highest reason, im- 
planted in nature, which prescribes those 
things which ought to be done and forbids 
the contrary.” 

Grotius said it is “a rule of moral action 
obliging to do what is right.” 

Blackstone said it commands “what is 
right and prohibits what is wrong.” 

Judge Andrew Jackson was wont to charge 
juries in these words: “Do what is right be- 
tween these two parties. That is what the 
law means.” 

: In his classic address before the house of 

delegates of the American Bar Association at 
Atlanta on February 20, 1958, urging spon- 
sorship of Law Day, U.SA., President Rhyne 
said: 

“We tend to regard too narrowly, and too 
shallowly, the law and its functions and pur- 
poses. When we regard the law as a servant 
of our free enterprise system, we see the 
truth, but only part of the truth. When we 
see the law as the great resolver of differ- 
ences, when we see the law as the one viable 
substitute for brute force in human society, 
when we see the law as the guardian of our 
rights and the protector of our freedoms, we 
see clearly, but always in part only. The law 
is all these things, and more. 

Law is in a sense codified history; but not 
merely this. It is also medicine, account- 
ing, engineering, and science, for all profes- 
sions in the ultimate depend upon law as 
the basic foundation for their existence and 
operation and service. They are licensed 
and governed by law. 

Law is made up of the accumulated wis- 
dom of the people, plus the power to pass 
decisive judgment in accordance with that 
wisdom, plus the various procedures, for- 
mulas, and facilities involved in legal proc- 
ess. But the power to pass decisive judg- 
ment is not law in and of itself, any more 
than legal forms and formulas and all the 
panoply of process, taken alone, are law. 
Nor is the accumulated wisdom of the people 
law, without the power to pass decisive judg- 
ment and all the machinery necessary for 
handling particular cases. But when these 
three, wisdom, power, and machinery, are 
combined, when the power of Government is 
used to apply the accumulated wisdom of 
the people to individual cases through a sys- 
tem of legal machinery, which is available to 
every individual, then we have a true rule of 
law. 
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There are only two alternatives to the law, 
and they are: on the one hand, terror, on 
the other, chaos. 

In my alloted time, I cannot begin to dis- 
cuss all the advantages of a government of 
laws, rather than of men. I will only touch 
briefly on the meaning of a fair trial, which 
is implicit in, and of the very essence of, 
government under law and without which 
there can be no government under law, and, 
therefore, no freedom. In the United States 
every citizen, whether high or low, rich or 
poor, white or black, guilty or not guilty, and 
no matter what the hue and cry against him, 
is entitled to a fair trial. Under our sys- 
tem, a judge cannot wash his hands of guilt 
by releasing Barabas to the mob in exchange 
for the crucifixion of a just man, 

Speaking of that just man, his was the 
most unfair trial in recorded history. And 
the anniversary of that event coming 30 
close to Law Day, I don’t think it inappro- 
priate to relate them on this occasion. This 
was a man convicted of blasphemy in a 
nighttime star chamber proceeding. And 
even though the Roman Governor found 
Him innocent, yet he yielded to the mob’s 
demand by freeing a cutthroat and thief and 
surrendering Jesus Christ to be crucified, 
but first causing Him to be scourged, that 
is horsewhipped. In our time, that would 
be called a lynching. 

In singing hosannas to Christ, I fear that 
time has blinded us to the pain suffered by 
this Man—just as our liberties will suffer 
in the proportion that we take our laws for 
granted. What was a crucifixion? First, a 
crown of needle-sharp thorns was clamped 
on His head. Then, with the goading of 
whips and clubs, He was made to carry a 
crude cross up Mount Calvary, where He was 
hanged from the cross by spikes driven 
through his hands and feet. Finally, after 
suffering the deaths of all the millions of 
mankind, the only act of mercy shown Him 
was a sword in His side, and then the cup 
passed as He gave up the ghost. In many 
parts of the world, like punishment is in- 
flicted in our present so-called civilized 
world. Even in the Congo, so recently freed, 
missionaries tell us that punishment by slow 
dismemberment is not uncommon. In less 
than half of the free world today, can a per- 
son expect a fair trial. 

Christ not only suffered millions of deaths 
for the sins of the world, but He left a 
heritage of human conduct that has more 
profoundly affected civilization than the life 
of any other being on earth. This no one 
can deny, regardless of religious creed. He 
was the first great exponent of individual 
liberty, religious freedom, and respect for 
law. 

His teachings tempered the Mosaic Law 
with forgiveness, the Roman Law with 
mercy, the English Law with freedom for the 
individual, and inspired our forefathers to 
dedicate a government to the rights of “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” for all, 
as equals under the law. 

To the legal profession is given the duty 
of upholding those principles—a sworn duty 
“to support the Constitution of the State 
and of the United States, and to truly and 
honestly demean (ourselves) in the prac- 
tice (of the law).” Being in large measure 
the lawgivers, the law interpreters, and the 
law enforcers, ours is the obligation to see 
that laws are just, trials fair, and punish- 
ment merciful. 

Now, let us contrast the trial of that Just 
Man with a trial under our system—a sys- 
tem derived from a Constitution established 
by the people, with implementary laws made 
by the people's elected representatives, which 
must not violate the Constitution, all form- 
ing a system of rules of human conduct, 
“commanding what is right and prohibiting 
what is wrong“; a system inspired by the 
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teachings of that Just Man, as expounded 
by Locke, Milton, Aquinas, Blackstone, 
Quincy, Jefferson, and Washington. 

Under that system every person, regardless 
of who he may be and regardless of how 
heinous the crime, is entitled to a fair trial 
and is presumed to be innocent until proven 
guilty. Daily in our courts both lawyers and 
judges suffer the slings and arrows of prej- 
udice in fulfillment of that obligation. As 
an officer of the court, no lawyer can refuse 
to defend an indigent person. And when 
you see a lawyer defending an unpopular 
cause, don't excorlate him. Just be thank- 
ful that you live under such a system, for 
you, too, may someday be unwittingly in- 
volved as an unpopular defendant. 

Even before our independence, John Adams 
defended the British soldiers who partici- 
pated in the Boston massacre. Andrew 
Hamilton's defense of Peter Zenger, charged 
with sedition, caused freedom of the press 
to be written into our Constitution. In 
modern times, Hon. Harold R. Medina, judge 
of the Second Circuit of the U.S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals, epitomizes, both as a lawyer 
and as a judge, the meaning of a fair trial. 

As a practitioner in the city of New York, 
Medina first distinguished himself in suc- 
cessfully defending Hubert Singer, a law 
clerk 1 year out of law school, who was 
charged with bank fraud during the hys- 
teria following the 1929 stock market crash. 
After young Singer was reinstated as a mem- 
ber of the bar, Medina said: “It is the one 
thing in my life as a lawyer, of which I feel 
most proud.” 

Then on a peaceful night at his Long 
Island home in August 1942, the chief judge 
of the southern district of New York called 
him and requested that he assume the de- 
fense of Arnold Cramer, German-born, nat- 
uralized citizen, employed as a coal shoveler, 
charged with treason for “giving ald and 
comfort” to submarine-landed German sabo- 
teurs, Thiel and Kerling, because, as Judge 
Knox put it; “It’s important to demonstrate 
both to our people and to the world that 
such a man can have as good defense under 
our system as if he were rich.“ 

Although Cramer admittedly had been 
seen with the saboteurs and had done cer- 
tain favors for them, Medina was convinced 
that he was unaware of their intentions. 
Medina is quoted as saying: “He was the 
only person I ever saw in so dreadful a jam, 
who constantly told the truth.” 

It should be noted that few lawyers knew 
anything about the law applicable to trea- 
son, which had rarely troubled the security 
of the United States, or at least insofar as 
then known. No cas» had ever been passed 
on by the Supreme Court. Therefore, Me- 
dina spent months researching the legal 
history of treason in both England and 
America. 

At the trial feeling was running high 
against Cramer, and Medina, he being 
charged by otherwise sane people with being 
himself an agent of the German Govern- 
ment. Medina was shunned by his best 
friends, and his mother never understood 
or sympathized with him. 

On one occasion during the trial a specta- 
tor deliberately spat in his face, which he 
ignored, except to produce his handkerchief 
and silently wipe away the foul insult. 

The verdict was guilty and the sentence 
was 45 years. Medina appealed promptly, 
and at his own expense. Altogether, he 
spent the greater part of three years in 
Cramer's defense, carrying the case through 
the court of appeals, where the verdict 
was affirmed, and to the U.S, Supreme Court, 
where it was twice argued, but with the 
final result of dismissal, on the grounds that 
the Government had not proven the giving 
of aid and comfort by two witnesses as Te- 
quired by article III, section 3 of the Con- 
stitution. 
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Medina assumed the U.S. district court 
bench in 1947, where in 1949 he presided 
over the trial of 11 Communist leaders, 
which lasted 9 months, perhaps the worst 
ordeal that had ever confronted a judge. 
Judge Medina’s fairness and patience estab- 
lished him as a symbol of righteousness and 
demonstrated to a torn and confused world 
that there can be no liberty except under law 
fairly administered by honest and God- 
fearing judges. 

Judge Medina would have no hesitancy 
in relating law day to the Easter season. 
His 23 honorary degrees include Doctor of 
Divinity. He says prayer was his great solace 
during the Communist trial, His speech on 
February 5, 1951, before the Episcopal 
Church Club, of New York, on the subject, 
“The Judge and his God.“ has very likely 
been more widely published than any speech 
of any judge ot all time. Speaking of the 
philosophy he evolved on the bench, Judge 
Medina says: “I was constantly mindful that 
all matters, large and small, would be mere 
futility uniess I tried to make each fit into 
its proper place in the moral law which 
governed all.” : 

Our system of laws ànd jurisprudence is 
not perfect. But it is the best yet devised 
by civilization, sometimes stumbling, yet 
always progressing toward the ideal of justice 
advocated by that Just Man. Judge Medina 
is a great symbol, but not an exception. 
Thousands of lawyers and judges dally stand 
between society and people's liberties. Given 
the same time and circumstance; they, too, 
can, and do, discharge their duties with equal 
conscience. 

Ido not suggest that you substitute law as 
your religion, or that you deify lawyers; but 
rather, that you respect the law; that you, 
by your vote and infiuence, see to it that we 
have honest law givers, interpreters and en- 
forcers, to insure just laws, fair trials, and 
Merciful punishment. Lawyers cannot do 
all these things alone. To respect the law is 
to respect your Maker, from whom all just 

laws flow; and remember that it is written 
in Proverbs 29:18: He that Keepeth the law, 
happy is he.” That, to the legal profession, 
and we hope to you, and to freedom lovers 
around the world, is part of the meaning of 
Law Day—U.S.A. 

May I suggest, therefore, that this is a good 
day to look up to the American Flag and give 
thanks that we live under it; and a good 
day to rededicate ourselves to the law, which 
makes that privilege possible. 


S. O. S—Save Our Streams 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
Water Control Advisory Board met in 
Washington, D.C., March 1 and 2, 1962, 
to review program progress and dis- 
Charge its responsibilities under the 
Water Pollution Control Act. One of 
the items considered was the staff find- 
ings regarding responsibilities for pollu- 
tion caused by interstate highway con- 
struction, A summary of the findings 
is included in the board's report to the 


Secretary of Health, Education, and 


Welfare. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, a summary and ensuing 
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resolution which the board adopted 
unanimously approving the principle of 
S. 2767, which I introduced on January 
30, 1962. 

There being no objection, the report 
and-resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

REPORT on POLLUTION CAUSED BY HIGHWAY 
CONSTRUCTION 

Contact was made and discussions held 
with the proper people in the Bureau of 
Public Roads. They say. that specifications 
for highway construction are largely ac- 
complished by the State highway depart- 
ments, and that the contractor is lable for 
negligence resulting in property damage coy- 
ering such items as turbidity, mud damage, 
washouts, et cetera, during construction. 
The Bureau of Public Roads does insist that 
embankments, highway cuts, et cetera, re- 
ceive proper attention and contractors are 
required to satisfactorily reseed and sod and 
otherwise repair such embankments, cuts, 
washes, et cetera. The Bureau of Public 
Roads believes the control of water pollution 
caused by highway construction could be 
effected if there were effective coordination 
among State agencies involved. They will 
be glad to discuss the matter with the Water 
Pollution Control Advisory Board if this 
board desires. Mr. Krause and the Bureau. 
of Public Roads people concluded that addi- 
tional research into the problem may be ben- 
eficial, although the Bureau has already 
done considerable research in the turbidity 
problem. Mr. Krause made available to 
board members a copy of S. 2767 by Senator 
MercaLtF, a bill introduced in the US. 
Senate, January 30, 1962, “To amend 
title 23 of the United States Code relating 
to highways in order to require the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Interior to sur- 
veys, plans, specifications, and estimates for 
projects on the Federal-aid highway systems 
for the purpose of protecting fish and wild- 
life and recreation resources.” The board 
thanked Mr. Krause for his investigation 
and report. In the ensuing discussions, the 
board unanimously adopted the following 
resolution: 

The Water Pollution Control Advisory 
Board, in consideration of its responsibilities, 
approved the principle of S. 2767 introduced 
by Senator Mercatr in the U.S. Senate, Jan- 
uary 30, 1962, because of the beneficial re- 
sults that must come in the fleld of water 
pollution abatement as a necessary result 
of this action. 


Common Market Is Sure To Affect All of 
Us for Generations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, in a recent 
article in the Fort Wayne Journal-Gaz- 
ette, George Shull makes some pertinent 
observations concerning the questions 
arising out of the Common Market. 

His article follows: 

PASSING PARADE: COMMON Market Is SURE To 
AFFECT ALL or Us FOR GENERATIONS 
(By George Shull) 

We are hearing about the Common Market 
and the importance of exports to American 
jobs. The day is practically here when we 
will have to compete in or with the Common 
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Market. It will eventually affect you and 
me and our generations to come. 

An Indianapolis man recently returned 
from a business trip to Europe. Henry Os- 
trom has had long experience in evaluating 
human relations and events. He is president 
of Ostrom Construction Co, and also a dl- 
rector of Steel Industries, Crawfordsville. 
Whether we live in Indianapolis, Fort Wayne 
or Bean Blossom, what he says is important. 

This is his evaluation of what we face with 
the Common Market. 

“We of the U.S. business community are 
not in competition with each other any 
more. We are in fierce competition with the 
entire world. The question of the Common 
Market, together with the coming battle in 
Congress over our tariff laws, bid to take the 
center of the political stage. : 

“While in England recently on business, 
I talked with some of Britain's responsible 
business leaders. I came away with some 
impressions that seem sound and authentic. 

“France, at present, is the dominant in- 
fluence in the Common Market. She has 
much power in determining under what 
terms and conditions England will join, and 
when. Her agricultural economy is 80 
heavily subsidized that she will be reluctant 
to let even the United States get any advan- 
tage through association with the market. 
Responsible businessmen in these areas tell 
me that assignments in trade to be offered 
by the Common Market are up for grabs. 

“Looking at this coldly, we are approach- 
ing the time when we will have to decide 
whether we want to lower our standard of 
living or apply ourselves with even more in- 
dustry, ingenuity, cooperation and initiative 
to compete with this new economic force. 

“I was not talking to British politicians 
and men in government service. I was talk- 
ing to businessmen—men who not only have 
to make a profit but have to plan their work 
so they can fit it in with various foreign 
relations affecting their industry. 

“The money our Government sent to 
Western Europe has been used in a rather 
prodigious manner. The hotel where I 
stayed in West Berlin, for instance, is more 
magnificent than any we have in Indiana. 
This is money have poured into Berlin— 
just to trade bluffs with the Russians? 

“We're in the ald program, however, and 
we have to see it through. The aid money 
is ground out of our taxes, taxes we have 
paid in cash and which have been trans- 
ferred by our Government representatives to 
various schemes and dubious promotional 


programs, 

“What we need, more than anything else, 
is not a liberal Republican, not a conserva- 
tive Democrat, but just a plain old Yankee 
trader. If we could get some of the spirit 
of seeing that we get what is coming to us 
rather than being so magnanimous, we would 
be better off and more respected. 

“It is no good to think that we can put a 
wall about ourselves and crowd out the rest 
as we were more or less 25 years ago. An 
average of 5,000 people are continually in the 
air crossing the oceans at all times. 

“If you could have gone with me through 
some of the factories and seen some of the 
modern machinery and the copying of our 
methods, you would be fearful of what could 
happen to us when these industries get into 
full production. 

“What shall we do? That's up to you citi- 
zens, but in world trade we must deal on 
competitive price and quality. It’s as simple 
as that. 

“Why can't we work harder, be more pro- 
ductive, resist featherbedding practices, and 
high uneconomic profit, so as to make this 
Nation the lowest unit cost producer in the 
world? 

“As to whether we should join the Com- 
mon Market, I do not know. I do think that 
we, as a people, should study its implications, 
be informed about it so that when the time 
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comes for the decision to be made in Wash- 
ington, we can intelligently needie our Con- 
gressmen and Senators to a point where they 
will have a pretty good idea of what we 
think should be done. 

“Gov. Matthew E. Welsh has taken a lead 
in this. He is one of two Governors to have 
gone to Washington to see what he could 
find out about the Common Market. With 
his leadership, including Lt. Gov. Richard 
O. Ristine’s fine efforts to procure industry 
for our State, Indiana should do a good job 
for its own people.” 


Better Utilization of Water and Power 
Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. QUENTIN N. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, an ex- 
cellent summary of the Kennedy admin- 
istration’s efforts to achieve better utili- 
zation of our water and power resources 
was made by Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior Kenneth Holum, May 16, in a 
speech before the American Public 
Power Association, in San Juan, Puerto 
Rico. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Holum’s speech be inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY KENNETH HOLUM, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, BEFORE THE 
AMERICAN PUBLIC POWER ASSOCIATION, SAN 
Juan, Purrto Rico, May 16, 1962 
Better utilization of our water and power 

resources has been a major policy goal of the 
Kennedy administration since the day it took 
over the responsibilities of our National Gov- 
ernment. To this end, the Department of 
the Interior power-marketing agencies have 
given substantial attention to transmission- 
line interconnections and power-pooling 
arrangements. 

In President Kennedy's message to Con- 
gress on natural resources February 23, 1961, 
he stated: “Finally, I have directed the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to develop plans for the 
early interconnection of areas served by that 
Department's marketing agencies with ade- 
quate common carrier transmission lines; to 
plan for further national cooperative pooling 
of electric power, both public and private; 
and to enlarge such pooling as now exists.” 

Acting upon the President's directive, 
Secretary Stewart L. Udall directed the De- 
partment’s power agencies to exercise vigor- 
ous leadership to insure that the marketing 
of Federal power will produce maximum 
benefits for the people of each area.“ 

Since January 20, 1961, we have made sub- 
stantial progress, Many may not fully un- 
derstand all of the important implications of 
what has been done. I should like to discuss 
a few of those items today. 

Access to transmission facilities in order to 
obtain the advantages of power pooling is of 
critical importance to the future of most 
locally owned municipal systems. Power 
companies have long recognized the value of 
such interconnections and pooling arrange- 
ments. They mean more reliable service; 
permit the utilization of low-cost hydro 
facilities or low-cost fossil fuels; encourage 
installation of larger and more economical 
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generating units; reduce investments by tak- 
ing advantage of load diversities; result in 
more efficient operation by the purchase and 
interchange of economy energy; and reduce 
necessary spinning and other reserves. 

Although the companies have done much 
to realize these potential benefits, they 
have concentrated their effort within their 
individual areas and regions. The poten- 
tially greater advantages that can result 
from major interconnections and inter- 
regional pools have been largely neglected. 

Many rural electric systems have moved 
to take advantage of the potentialities of 
interconnection and pools. However, their 
small size and scattered loads have limited 
their opportunities. 

The municipal systems experience the 
greatest difficulty in realizing these benefits. 
This is true not because they haven't recog- 
nized the possibilities—but because of the 
small size of municipal loads and the wide 
separation between systems. In many cases, 
the problem is complicated by restrictions in 
State laws regarding line construction, 

In the past 16 months, we have been study- 
ing each area where we have power-market- 
ing responsibilities, searching for a way in 
which the Federal Government, as part of 
its power program, can make transmission 
capacity available that will permit the 
municipal utility systems to obtain more of 
the benefits of mid-20th-century electric 
power technology. 

Construction of the proposed 880-mile 
extra-high-voltage d.c. transmission line on 
the west coast would, if built, tie all the sig- 
nificant utility systems of the area together 
and open the door for extensive power pool- 
ing and joint power-supply arrangements. 
The task force study of the Department 
merely scratched the surface of potential 
benefits from such a facility, operated on a 
common-carrier basis, to the municipally 
owned utility systems, of the region. So far, 
most of our efforts have been devoted to 
the first steps of securing legislation and 
appropriations. When these hurdles have 
been crossed, we will begin developing power- 
supply arrangements in the area which will 
yield most important benefits to the muni- 
cipal systems. 

Irrespective of when actual construction 
of the intertie begins on the west coast, the 
task force study significantly has widened 
the horizons of potential power transmission. 
From now on the power planner—and 
dreamer—has a new, versatile tool: extra- 
high-voltage direct current transmission, 
with which to tackle the problems associated 
with the Nation's constantly growing power 
requirements. 

In the Southwestern Power Administration 
area, we now are concluding arrangements 
with the REA cooperatives in Missouri. 
When they are completed, we will be able 
to move ahead with a program of providing 
for the needs of municipal utilities in that 
State. Studies are underway, which may 
well result in the construction of new trans- 
mission systems, by the Federal Government 
as well as the municipal systems, to serve the 
combined purpose of delivering Federal hydro 
peaking power and pooling the available 
thermal generation resources of the muni- 
cipalities. Studies have been made which 
indicate substantial benefits to isolated 
powerplant systems resulting from such in- 
terconnections and arrangements. 

In the Colorado River storage project area, 
including the States of Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona, and Utah, we have just 
concluded contract negotiations with several 


have agreed to deliver power over their sys- 
tems as scheduled by the United States— 
irrespective of whether it is generated at 
Federal hydro dams, or co-op or municipal 
steam plants—at least to the same extent as 
would have been possible with the construc- 
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tion of an all-Federal system, This power 
will be delivered by the companies over their 
transmission systems to preference customers, 
As a result, the Federal transmission system 
and portions of the interconnected utility 
systems are available to preference customers 
to effectuate appropriate joint power supply 
arrangements, 

This is not a matter of a future. It is a 
fact of today. Already, the Colorado-Ute 
Cooperative in western Colorado, and the 
Salt River district of Phoenix, Ariz., have 
joined together. Through arrangements 
with the Government they will use both the 
Federal and company transmission lines. By 
displacement, they will deliver a large block 
of power over 800 miles from northwestern 
Colorado, where fuel costs are low, to 
Phoenix, Ariz., where gas costs keep going 
up. The availability of transmission ca- 
pacity permits the pooling of resources by 
widely scattered systems. 

We are confident that these arrangements 
will prove to be an important step forward. 
From the viewpoint of delivering Federal 
hydro power to preference customers, there 
is no question that the same quantities will 
be delivered at the same rates, at more points 
and at greater reliability. In addition, the 
contracts with the companies and their 
common-carrier provisions significantly en- 
larges the opportunities of preference cus- 
tomers for future pooling of resources. We 
hope that the precedent established here 
will find applicability elsewhere in the 
country. 

Perhaps the most significant advance in 
interconnection and pooling made to date is 
in the Missouri River Basin. Here, working 
with the preference customers—cooperatives 
and municipalities—we started a pool, the 
heart of which is the establishment of a 
joint transmission system. Initially, this 
includes the entire Bureau of Reclamation 
Missouri River Basin transmission system, 
to which segments will be added as necessary 
to meet the future needs of the pool mem- 
bers. Transmission facilities will be amor- 
tized and maintained on the basis of propor- 
tional use. All pool members will be able 
to join together, to pool their deficit require- 
ments and resources and to install necessary 
thermal plants at the best location in rela- 
tion to fuel costs and transmission line in- 
vestments. In addition, the pool provides 
for standby arrangements and coordinated 
operation of the thermal plants with the 
hydro capacity of the Federal system. 

Already, some REA cooperatives in the area 
have taken advantage of the possibilities in- 
volved. Basin Electric Power Cooperative 
has secured an REA loan for constructing a 


200,000 kilowatt unit. It will be built in the 


lignite fields of North Dakota to serve loads 
from Montana to Iowa. This construction 
was possible only as a result of the existence 
of the Federal transmission system and the 
arrangements that have been worked out in 
the past 15 months. The same possibilities 
are available to all municipal systems of the 
area, They now have the opportunity to 
join together as they see fit with over 100 
other municipal systems now connected to 
the Government system—to accomplish the 
same purposes. 

The Department of the Interior recently 
rejected a proposal by a number of power 
utilities to firm up Bureau hydro power, be- 
cause it was more expensive than basin's 
proposal and because it was exclusive in na- 
ture. We have made it clear, however, that 
we are prepared to discuss other mu 
benefits with them. Our objective in such 
discussions will be to deliver larger blocks 
of hydro power at the lowest possible cost 
to preference customers and to enlarge the 
opportunities to preference customers and 
others for pooling. 

In our humble judgment the action we 
have taken in the Missouri River Basin will 
prove to be without parallel in its poten- 
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tinlities to the municipal systems of the area. 
It will provide the opportunity for them to 
assume their proper role in relation to the 
REA systems, the power companies and, yes, 
the Federal Government. 

Size In itself is no virtue. But the attri- 
butes of size are great virtues in the power 
business, This administration is committed 
to the objective of an interconnection and 
pooling program which will permit the small 
preference customers to become large and 
strong through joint undertakings for the 
benefit of their consumers. In so doing, a 
change will take place in the relationship 
between the Federal Government and these 
consumers—a change that will not come 
without struggle. Yet it is one that we must 
be prepared to meet. 

We stand ready at all times to work with 
groups of municipal systems and other 
preference customers in an effort to find 
proper ways of pooling power needs—as well 
as ideas. 

We believe that only through such actions 
can we carry out our responsibilities to all 
preference customers and especially the 
power consumer. 


Letter From a County Welfare Director 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked consent to insert in the RECORD a 
Portion of a letter received from a coun- 
ty welfare director in my district which 
points up some of the loose thinking that 
is being financed by American taxpayers. 

In his letter to the Director of the 
Bureau of Public Assistance he refers to 
& pamphlet put out by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
under recent date, entitled “Unmarried 
Parents,” a guide for the development 
of services in public welfare. The pam- 
phlet is a 62-page document advising 
welfare workers and the various counties 
and States on their treatment of unmar- 
ried parents, both fathers and mothers, 
It recommends, among other things, that 
the practice of urging young people in 
trouble to marry should be discontinued, 
that the father should have access to 
the same social agency as the mother, 


to deal with his own problems.” 
Again, in referring to him, it points out, 
“He may be young and still in school; 
he may be an older man; he may be 
Single or married.” 

In his letter dealing with some of 
these very serious problems, my welfare 
director friend says: 


Mother, the unmarried father and the par- 
ents of both. I have heard quite a bit 
about unmarried mothers but it never oc- 
Curred to me until now that our hearts 
Should bleed for the unmarried fathers (in- 
Sluding those unmarried fathers who are 
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already married and have families they are 
bound to support). I broke down and cried 
for these men, 

I particularly liked the paragraph on page 
13 stating that you are against forcing the 
parties to marry when the girl becomes 
pregnant, because sometimes the marriage 
doesn’t work out and there follows a di- 
vorce. That must have taken some pro- 
found thought on the writer's part. 

This entire book is written on the pre- 
sumption that people should not be held 
responsible for their acts. It proposes to 
furnish more and better care for unmarried 
parents than a good many married parents 
are able to provide for themselves and chil- 
dren. It is a guide to enjoying all the pleas- 
ures of connubial bliss without the attend- 
ant cares and responsibilities of family life. 


Excerpts From Address by Hon. Alex- 
ander Wiley, of Wisconsin, Over Wis- 
consin Radio Stations, Concerning Im- 
pact of Proposed Legislation on Agri- 
culture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in a week- 
end address over Wisconsin radio sta- 
tions, I was privileged to discuss the im- 
pact of proposed legislation now before 
Congress concerning U.S. agriculture. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my remarks be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS From ADDRESS BY HON. ALEXANDER 
WILEY, OF WISCONSIN, OVER WISCONSIN 
RaDio STATIONS, CONCERNING IMPACT OF 
PROPOSED LEGISLATION ON AGRICULTURE 
In agriculture, as elsewhere in American 

life, we, as a people, are experiencing broad- 

ening horizons and dramatic far-reaching 
changes and progress. 

Fundamentally, the scope of farm opera- 
tions continues to be local in terms of land, 
machinery and equipment, labor, taxes, and, 
yes, markets. 

In a shrinking world, however, we find, 
more and more, that events elsewhere—re- 
gionally, in Washington, or around the 
world-—may affect the price of farm prod- 
ucts, as well as the economic status of the 
farmer. 

For these reasons, then, it becomes neces- 
sary to extend the horizons of agricultural 
planning from the local to the national and 
global areas. Currently, such factors, which 
bears significantly upon the economic out- 
look in agriculture here in Wisconsin and 
across the Nation include: (1) The proposals 
now before Congress for liberalizing recipro- 
cal trade agreements; if adopted, as recom- 
mended then would result in a greater flow 
of imports; and (2) the increased agricul- 
tural production of other economically ad- 

countries creating greater competi- 
tion on the world market. 

Now, what does this mean to the Wis- 
consin farmer? 

Within our economic system, farm prices 
are determined, to a large degree if not en- 
tirely, by the law of demand and supply. 
Currently, there exists, a $9 billion surplus 
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of farm commodities, To reduce such stock- 
piles, efforts are being made—and renewed 
efforts are needed—to find outlets at home 
and abroad. 

Annually the US. exports, either in 
sales, or under Government programs, 
amount to about $5 billion. Of the 1960-61 
US. exports, Wisconsin’s equivalent share, 
that is, proportionate contribution to na- 
tional-sales, has been estimated as follows: 
$31.5 million for field crops; $28.5 million for 
livestock and livestock, including dairy, 
products; $2.3 million for vegetables; and 
$2 million for other commodities. 

Currently, the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee is winding up its consideration and writ- 
ing a new bill for revision of trade agree- 
ments. The Congress, of course, will need 
to consider this very carefully. 

Recognizing the need for flexible authority 
in administering tariff policy, the Congress, 
can not—and should not—relinguish its 
voice in determining such policies. Why? 

(1) Because of its constitutional responsi- 
bilities; and (2) traditionally, the Congress, 
I believe, is more sensitive to the day-to-day 
needs of the American people and the econ- 
omy. Without reflecting unfairly on the 
competence of well-qualified administrative 
officials, there may be instances, in any 
administration, in which policy deemed good 
for the world—by ivory tower bureaucrats— 
may not always be good for America, includ- 
ing the American farmer. 

In evaluating the prdéposals for liberalizing 
trade agreements, then, Congress—among 
other things—must (1) preserve its consti- 
tutional voice in tariff and quota regula- 
tions; (2) write in necessary safeguards to 
prevent damage to the domestic economy; 
(3) assure a hearing, and as necessary as- 
sistance, for industries adversely. affected by 
trade agreements; and (4) assure that trade 
agreements are mutually beneficial. 

that there must be a two- 
way flow of trade, congressional objective 
must be to (a) encourage the expansion of 
U.S. exports way beyond the 4 percent of 
our production now flowing abroad; and (b) 
to adopt the kind of trade policy that will 
protect domestic industries and business 
that may be adversely affected by necessary 
changes in general trade agreements. 


Commencement Address by Hon. John 
Diggs, Senior Circuit Judge of the Third 
Circuit of Pennsylvania, at the Gradu- 
ation Exercises at Dickinson College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following commence- 
ment address by Hon. John Diggs: 

President Lee, Dean Shafer, and my very 

ed friend, Representative Francis 
E. Water, the dean of the Pennsylvania 
congressional delegation, so long and so 
highly honored in this Commonwealth and 
in the Halls of Congress, graduates of the 
Dickinson School of Law, their families, 
friends, ladies and gentlemen, an occasion 
of this sort is one of joy and one of solem- 
nity. Today, you, the members of the gradu- 
ating class of the Dickinson School of Law, 
and your teachers and guides of the last & 
years part company. While you return 
as alumni to Trickett Hall and Sadler Curtil- 
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age, those pleasant places where you have 
worked so hard and spent so many happy 
hours, you will never come back as-students, 
as neophytes. 

The silver gloss on your knowledge of 
the law will not remain for long but I will 
hazard the prophesy that you will never 
permit it to become tarnished. When you 
return for your reunions you will have ac- 
quired that experience which is of aid to 
understanding. You will miss your friends 
and associations here but you will be deal- 
ing with new things and new experiences 
and with the raw materials from which the 
law is made. 

You have had as sound a legal educa- 
tion as this great country affords. You 
haye been educated at one of the very best 
of our schools of law. The institution from 
which you are now graduating has the very 
great distinction of being the oldest law 
school in the United States. The Dickinson 
School of Law can trace its beginnings back 
to a series of legal lectures delivered in 1834 
by Judge John Reed, the Pennsylvania 
Blackstone, The first law degree ever given 
in Pennsylvania was conferred by this 
school in 1835. I know of no law school, 
great or small, in this country that can 
equal that record. 

From Trickett to Shafer the law school has 
had an excellent faculty. Its teaching roster 
has included and includes distinguished 
specialists in the respective legal fields. And 
what the law school has done for genera- 
tions of its graduates and what its graduates 
have accomplished has been demonstrated 
for more than a century and a quarter. 
Dickinson Law School numbers among its 
alumni at least two chief justices of Penn- 
sylvania, the latest being the Honorable 
Charles Alvin Jones, only recently retired 
from the supreme bench of this Common- 
wealth and who honors us with his presence 
today. I believe that at one time the Dick- 
inson School of Law had more judges on the 
benches of the courts of Pennsylvania than 
all the other law schools of the Common- 
wealth combined. I know that the school 
has trained Governors, members of the 
legislature, and important officers of the 
Commonwealth and our National Govern- 
ment. The law school has cast its bread 
upon the waters and it has been returned 
fourfold in honor and in affection. 

It is now my purpose, gentlemen of the 
graduating class, to try to give you some 
useful advice. 

First, I want you to consider the law to 
be a calling and not a business. It is 
a calling to promote justice for each of you 
when you are admitted to the bar will 
become an officer of the court. You must 
act on all occasions with complete fidelity 
not only to your client but also to the 
court. Employing even the finest of scales, 
you will have difficulty in discovering any 
difference in the weights of these two ob- 
ligations. One duty must and will in fact 
weigh as heavily as the other in the delicate 
balance of your conscience and, paradoxi- 
cally, the weight of these imponderables is 
great. 

Your primary aim as a practicing attor- 
ney cannot be the earning of money though 
I would be less than candid if I told you 
that fees were not an important considera- 
tion in the life of every practicing lawyer. 
But to the true advocate duty is first. A 
breach of a client’s trust is unpardonable 
and should be unthinkable. Such a breach 
is really a breaking of faith to the court it- 
self. I know that none of you will do such 
a thing for if you do, you will in time lose 
your own conscience. No worse fate is re- 
served for the lawyer. 

I ask you particularly not to forget, as 
many successful lawyers do, that you owe 
a duty to the defendant accused of a crime 
who may have little or no money as well as 
to the defendant who may have a great deal. 
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I believe it was Cicero who cynically re- 
marked that it was easier to defend a rich 
man. Forget Cicero and remember Abra- 
ham Lincoln who defended rich and poor 
alike. If my suggestion to you was followed 
generally there would be far less criticism 
of the law which is said by some to favor 
the rich and to oppress the poor. 

And, my young friends, do not underrate 
yourselves too greatly because of inexpe- 
rience or permit older members of the bar 
to do so. As you get older you will get 
hardening of the categories. The aging law- 
yer had better beware of the young man. 
I have seen a young lawyer come into court 
not only fully prepared but having covered 
the particular field of the law in which his 
case lay like the dew covers the grass on the 
fields of Pennsylvania early on a June morn- 
ing for he greatly feared that he might com- 
mit error. The young lawyer's recollection 
is pristine and pure, and he can remember 
the names of cases and page numbers and 
can quote opinions aptly word for word. In 
addition, he is frequently aggressive and he 
can be like the raging lion. What he lacks 
are patience and experience. And bear in 
mind that every case must be presented to 
the court with patience and that it takes 
experience to prepare a case well. Proof and 
argument should be built up carefully point 
by point. 

The element of surprise, which today can 
be held to a minimum, has produced some 
startling results in the past. One example 
from the old days, when much more was 
left to chance than now, was a will contest 
involving an estate of many millions of dol- 
lars, The result hinged on the contents of 
a previous will that was thought to have 
been destroyed. A reputable witness “re- 
membered” the contents of the will, The 
lawyer conducting the cross-examination 
pinned him down with regard to details 
concerning it of which he was quite positive, 
including the fact that the will had been 
typewritten. Later the cross-examining law- 
yer produced a holographic will which he 
claimed had just been found and which 
completely refuted the testimony of the 
witness as to its contents. The case fell 
apart on the spot. Of course, there are in- 
stances in which all the discovery in the 
world would not provide adequate protec- 
tion. In a criminal case tried in a large city 
a few years ago, the defense claimed the 
crime was committed while the accused was 
in a blackout caused by an epileptic seizure. 
While an expert witness, a physician, was 
testifying for the prosecution that the de- 
fendant showed no indications of epilepsy, 
the defendant proceeded then and there to 
suffer a severe attack of epilepsy which could 
not have been feigned. Modern discovery 
processes should be employed, however, to 
remove as many elements of surprise as pos- 
sible from the trial. 

Be particularly careful about cross-exami- 
nation. Someone has said, “Do not ask any 
question to which you do not know the 
answer.” I wish that someone had taught 
me that 40 years ago, and remember that 
everyone with a talent for talking wishes at 
least once that he had been born dumb. 
Learn to leave well enough alone when you 
are e witnesses, your own as well 
as the other fellow’s. 

Don’t be afraid of making a fool of your- 
self. There is no trial judge or trial lawyer 
who can conduct a trial of medium length 
without making some idiotic mistake even 
if it be only a minor one. When things go 
well, take the credit: when they go badly, 
accept the blame. Circumstances will gang 
up for you or against you and some of the 
things which happen in a courtroom are 
astonishingly odd and occasionally very 
funny. I remember a case in which a newly 
appointed judge, presiding during a too ex- 
tended cross-examination, shouted from the 
bench, “I object!" after a particularly hor- 
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rendous question. The cross-examining at- 
torney coolly remarked, “Overruled,” and 
was allowed to continue amid gales of mirth. 
I am told that in an argument before a su- 
preme court, not too far distant, 11 ref- 
erences were made by the appellant's law- 
yer to the fact that there was an insurance 
carrier back of the defendant. The defend- 
ant’s counsel is alleged to have immediately 
moved for the withdrawal of a justice. 
Quite recently in an appeal in our court 
it appeared that a young brilliant and inex- 
perieficed attorney had filed interrogatories 
to his own client and had answered them 
himself. The presiding judge asked the 
young man if he had given himself the right 
answers and he replied that he thought that 
he had. 

But now let me speak in a softer tone and 
on a somewhat more personal note, Do not 
forget your families and do not neglect them. 
The law is a jealous mistress and you will 
find that she can preempt all of your time 
and suddenly you may discover that you 
have grown old and that your children have 
passed boyond you: that you are working 
in a kind of vacuum with nothing but law 
at your fingertips. You will find when you 
look back at your life from the vantage point 
of close to three score years and ten that 
your happiest days were those you spent 
with your family and that among the best 
were those in which you took part fully 
in community activities. Lou will also find 
that your triumphs and disasters in the law 
run a bad third in every personal race and 
that both triumph and disaster look much 
the same after 30 years. Do not take your- 
self too seriously. Do not think of your legal 
life as a separate existence unto itself. If 
I have given you anything useful today, it 
is probably contained in this paragraph. I 
want each of you, as the years go by, to 
FFC just 
said. 

I was admitted to the bar of Delaware In 
Junə 1922—40 years ago, in a time that 
seems like another age. Atomic fission were 
two words, pages apart even in a small dic- 
tionary and were never joined. In 1922 there 
were scarcely a hundred million persons in 
the United States. The number of pending 
cases was comparatively small, The busi- 
ness of the courts has almost quintupled 
in the last 40 years. Probably there will be 
400 million people in the United States by 
the year 2,000 A.D., if atomic catastrophe is 
avoided. To me the year 2,000 Anno Domini 
is an unattainable year, but most of you here 
will live to see it. 

The question that keeps returning to my 
mind is; Can the law keep pace with the 
developments of our astounding age? It has 
been less than 20 lears since that day, De- 
cember 2, 1942, when those two brilliant 
young scientists climbed to a point above the 
massive pile of graphite blocks at the Stagg 
Athletic Field in Chicago where the urani- 
um was imbedded and the atomic age was 
born. Technological development has pro- 
ceeded at an increasingly rapid rate, and 
has brought many problems. As a small ex- 
ample let me point out that as the result 
of a Government antitrust suit terminated 
in Philadelphia last spring, some 1,800 civil 
antitrust actions have been filed in various 
metropolitan districts of the United States. 
As you know, it is private civil litigation 
that consumes most of a court's time and 18 
the most difficult to dispose of. And then 
there are the large accident cases when 
there is an airplane catastrophe or a col- 
liston between ships. The technique of the 
long trial with a multitude of witnesses is 
being constantly studied by committees ap- 
pointed by the Chief Justice of the United 
States. Ways must be found for dis 
of these cases with celerity but with justice. 

But there are many other puzzles which 
advancing technology and increasing pop- 
ulation have produced which must be solved 
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by the lawyer, as legislator, as trial counsel, 
and as judge, by concerted effort. In the 
field of labor along automation, machines 
which make machines to make machines, has 
created an area where the law and hard- 
rock economic facts must be resolved and 
this cannot be done at the expense of consti- 
tutional rights. Problems in space law, 
growing out of such tremendous achieve- 
ments as Colonel Gienn'’s orbits of our globe, 
have barely begun to be considered. How 
are the factors of increasingly common in- 
ternational markets to be interpreted in 
terms of tariff law. What are the interstate 
and international problems which will be 
created by the desalting of sea water in this 
country of ours which is beginning already 
to show water shortages? The problems in 
the field of conflict of laws created by the 
two subjects last mentioned are indeed stag- 
gering. 

Quite recently I had the opportunity of 
talking to one of the judges of the so-called 
Common Market international court which 
now sits at Luxembourg and he told me of 
some of the functions of that tribunal which 
grew up out of the old iron and steel court 
of an International cartel, And there comes 
to my mind Issues about international cartels 
and their relationship to our antitrust laws. 
And most important of all, how do we pre- 
serve our constitutional form ot govern- 
ment in an increasingly militaristic and 
bomb-ridden world with the infinite pres- 
sure arising from an exploding population? 
How do we assure adequate representation 
of that population even in our State legisla- 
tures. I can assure you gentlemen of the 
graduating class that the problems of the 
next 50 years will tax the wisdom and in- 
genuity of each of you and that of every 
American lawyer. 

It is issues of this sort that you will have 
to solve. Whether he operates at the level 
of the city council, State legislature, or 
national Congress, as Chief Executive, or as a 
petty magistrate, it is frequently he who 
must devise the means by which destructive 
pressures are avoided. The attorney at law 
is and will remain an important social engi- 
neer. He must not fall in his task. 

In the past few years and in the past few 
mönths our country and our liberties have 
been exposed to the activities of those whose 
faith in our free institutions and their valid- 
ity is weak. They would shortcut legal 
Processes and suspend for some of our citi- 
zens the basic rights to speak, write and 
even think with freedom The means sug- 
gested by these extremists are incredibly 
naive. There are no effective shortcuts in 
our modern, complicated technological 
society. 

You must always bear in mind that free- 
dom is indivisible. We all have freedom 
within the framework of the Constitution 
and the law or none of us have it. There is 
no middle course, In this, as in all else, no 
man is an island unto himself. You must 
defend the rights of others as you would de- 
fend your own. 

In conclusion, I cannot think of the work 
of law schools and lawers and judges, thelr 
work as a whole, without thinking of the 
Weavers of Gobelin tapestries. It is the un- 
Written law that the weaver making a tapes- 
try may not step from behind his loom and 
view the picture until the work has been 
Completed. 

But we of the law never see the picture 
Complete and whole. The tapestry is too 
Complicated for us ever to fully grasp its 
Significance. Only the long eyes of history 
Can perceive its meaning. The knots that 
We tie are as numerous as those which the 
Weaver ties. In creating the tapestry of the 
law in the last 200 years many knots have 
been put into the fabric. I will name a 
few: the Dred Scott case in 1856; the Legal 
Tender cases; the Interstate Commerce Law; 
the Sherman and Clayton Antitrust Acts; 
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the decision of Morgan v. Daniels in the 
patent law; the revival of the civil rights 
statutes by the decision of the Supreme 
Court in Hague v. CIO: Tompkins v. Erie 
Railroad, Brown v. School Board ef Topeka, 
and last in time but certainly of the great- 
est importance, Baker v. Carr, holding that 
the districts for election of State iegisla- 
tures might violate the Constitution of the 
United States and that the Federal vourts 
have the power and the duty to pass upon 
the districts’ validity, 

The law is developed like a tapestry. A 
knot is put in here; a knot is put in there; 
hundreds of knots; thousands of knots. But 
the completed picture is never quite visable 
for no man living can interprety adequately 
contemporary history. 

Let us look at the tapestry tonight and 
describe it briefly but to the best of our 
ability. We see in this State and in this 
Nation a pattern of liberty that our fore- 
bears have woven and that we have pre- 
served and have added to. True, it may not 
be absolutely perfect. Here a knot has been 
broken and has been replaced with another. 
There a thread has slipped and the fabric 
has had to be repaired. We have not been 
as mindful of some of our minorities as we 
should have been. We have left undone 
some of the things which we should have 
done and have done some things that we 
should not have done. But by every general 
test our work has been good, Our courts 
are open and we do substantial justice, not 
perfect justice perhaps, and justice some- 
times delayed, but no man in this land to- 
day can be denied a fair trial or be deprived 
of life or liberty without due process of law. 
The 5th and the 14th amendments and the 
Constitution still govern us. 

And, gentlemen of the graduating class, I 
am convinced that at the turn of the next 
century, if you, and others like you, do your 
part, and I am confident that you will do 
so, what I have just sald about the admin- 
istration of justice in our great country will 
remain as true as it is today. Before you 
stretch many long, happy, and useful years 
in which honors, pleasures and, let me add, 
serious duties, await you. I know that you 
will enjoy the former and that you will do 
full justice to the latter. 

Good luck and long life to each and all 
of you. - 


Thank you for listening to me so patiently. 


Kennedy’s Efforts To Reassure Business 
Show No Results in a Midwest Com- 


munity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, the Wall 
Street Journal recently carried a story 
concerning Fort Wayne, Ind., my home- 
town. Although Fort Wayne was espe- 
cially selected for the survey of senti- 
ment, I think the results would be of 
interest to a great many people. 

The article follows: 

UNCERTAIN Ciry—KENNEDY's EFFORTS To RE- 
ASSURE BUSINESS SHOW No RESULTS IN A 
MIDWEST COMMUNITY 

(By Edwin A. Roberts, Ir.) 

Fort Warne, Inp.—There is some evidence 
in this city that President Kennedy has in- 
duced in the business community an atti- 
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tude of uncertainty deeper than most people 
suspect. It runs so deep, in fact, that it’s 
resisting current efforts of administration 
leaders to eliminate it. 

The President has brought this about, ac- 
cording to businessmen here, through his 
strong-arm tactics in the steel affair, by 
showing less enthusiasm for restraining un- 
ions than for restraining management, and 
by pressing for legislative programs that 
hark back to the New Deal. But he has done 
it most of all by convincing Fort Wayne 
businessmen that he doesn’t understand the 
workings of a free economy. 

The resulting attitude is not one of per- 
sonal hatred for the President such as existed 
in some quarters during the Franklin Roose- 
velt era. It is rather a feeling that Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s fondness for flaunting Executive 
power and what is believed to be a demon- 
strated antibusiness bias, make it hazardous 
to do anything except sit tight. 

Although it has been clear that Presiden- 
tial actions in recent weeks have dampened 
the mood of business throughout the coun- 
try, the extent of the uncertainty comes into 
sharp focus when one examines the attitudes 
of proprietors and managers in a representa- 
tive industrial clty—in this case Fort Wayne. 

DIVERSE INDUSTRY 


Fort Wayne is especially well suited to 
such an investigation; it is a growing, pros- 
perous, progressive community that boasts a 
solid base of diversified industry. With a 
population of 161,776, Fort Wayne has an 
unemployment figure of 3.6 percent of the 
work force, well below the national average. 
Local plants include those of General Elec- 
tric, B. F. Goodrich, International Harves-, 
ter, International Telephone & Telegraph, 
Magnavox, Dana Corp., Phelps Dodge, Frue- 
hauf Trailer, and various makers of auto 
parts, pumps, and precision instruments. 

In early April of this year, more than 50 
percent of Fort Wayne's major industries 
were engaged in or had just completed plant 
expansion programs. Until April, there was 
an atmosphere of great business confidence. 
Since April—the month Mr. Kennedy low- 
ered the boom on United States Steel—the 
atmosphere has changed. 

“If you want our company’s reaction to 
Mr. Kennedy“ says an executive with a na- 
tional company here, “you'll have to check 
with our board of directors, but I'll tell you 
this. We planned a multimillion-dollar ad- 
dition to this plant. Now all I know is its 
been shelved. Maybe this was in reaction to 
the steel business and maybe it wasn't. I've 
been told that the company wants to wait 
till the dust settles. Anyhow, nothing's going 
to be done this year.“ 

Russell M. Daane, executive vice president 
of the Fort Wayne National Bank, declares: 
“Businessmen here are certainly concerned. 
They still can't get over the President's meth- 
ods in dealing with the steel companies. 
That smacked too much of the Gestapo, what 
with FBI's night visits to reporters homes. 
Mr. Kennedy is apparently against all mo- 
nopoly except the monopoly of Presidential 
power. Yet, Fort Wayne businessmen are 
very concerned.” 

Along with the uncertainty produced by 
the steel affair, there is a widespread belief 
among industrial leaders here that the Presi- 
dent is playing politics at the expense of 
business. Why, it is asked, did Mr. Kennedy 
play down his interest in holding the wage 
line when he addressed the United Auto 
Workers in Atlantic City earlier this month? 
Why didn’t he say that what happened to 
steel would happen to a union that refused to 
bow to the administration’s wishes? 

“Kennedy has been less than honest,” 
claims one executive. “It's bad enough when 
he threatens both business and labor and 
throws a clinker in the whole free enterprise 
system, but when he pounds on business and 
then pussyfoots when it comes to unions, I 
think it’s rotten.” 
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Nor are Fort Wayne labor leaders entirely 
happy with the administration's growing in- 
trusion into collective basgalning. “I think 
in general that there's good business ahead,” 
says Howard Miniter, president of the AFL- 
CIO Council for Fort Wayne and Allen 
County, “but I'm worried about the effect of 
a wage-price freeze on national growth. You 
need a little inflation to raise living stan- 
dards and you're not going to get it by a 
policy of rigidity, Also I don't think the 
Government should get involved in collective 
bargaining unless it's Invited.“ 

What one businessman here described as 
“just plain discouraging,” is the President's 
current legislative program which features 
a variety of New Dealish measures that can- 
not help but burden business further.” The 
idea of withholding taxes on dividends and 
interest, for instance, Is anathema here. 
“This bill alone would raise our costs 90 cents 
to $1 per account,” ‘says Fort Wayne Na- 
tional's Mr. Daane. 

“The President's methods and programs 
dealing with business have caused great con- 
cern," comments Clyde E. Flowers, senior 
vice president of Lincoln National Bank. 
“Mr. Kennedy's behavior reflects the fact 
that he’s had no experience in business. He 
doesn't understand business.“ 

“I don't think business has to apologize 
for being business,” declares a vice president 
of an electronic firm, “Mr. Kennedy doesn't 
realize that it’s not through public works 
programs that the Nation can achieve sound 
economic growth. It is very frankly through 
providing a climate in which business can 
prosper that we will move ahead. All the 
President has to do to keep the ld on infia- 
tion Is to balance the budget. But that 
would take more political courage than Mr. 
Kennedy is interested ir displaying.” 

Earl S. Ward, executive vice president of 
the Fort Wayne Chamber of Commerce, says 
that the anxiety of the business community 
in the wake of the steel affair is evident 
whenever businessmen gather. “I was in 
Washington for that chamber meeting that 
Kennedy addressed. In all my life I've never 
seen a public official get such a cold recep- 
tion from businessmen. Around Fort Wayne 
the administration's attitude toward busi- 
ness is a leading topic. Nobody ls sure just 
how far Kennedy win go in holding back 
business and nobody is anxious to find out, 
But I know of instances where planned ex- 
pansions here have been postponed or can- 
celed because of the uncertainty the Presi- 
dent has created.” 

Another indication of how deep business 
resentment runs is the reaction to the ad- 
ministration’s proposal to make the tax 
depreciation allowance more favorable. 
„That's like throwing a dog a bone after 
you've hit him on the head with a rock,” 
declares a plant manager for a national 
company. “Of course we need whatever bet- 
ter tax break we can get but if Kennedy 
thinks he can restore confidence with an- 
other one of his gimmicks he's crazy. He 
gives you a lollypop with one hand while he 
keeps slamming you with the other. For 
Pete's sake don't use my name or we'll have 
FBI men all over the place and I'll get 
canned. That's probably an exaggeration, 
but who can be sure of anything anymore?” 


ON THE OLD FRONTIER 


Such apprehension is not.a normal part 
of the character of Fort Wayne, a city with 
sturdy old-frontier origins and principles. 
It is situated at the juncture of the St. 
Marys, St. Joseph and Maumee Rivers and 
its history goes back to the 17th century 
when the French established a trading post 
on the site. 

The post changed hands several times as 
the French, Indians and English battled over 
it, and the site was controlled by the Indians 
even after the American Revolution. Presi- 
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dent Washington sent out three tions 
to capture the post for the United States 
and the first two ended in a rout by the red- 
men, Finally Gen. Mad“ Anthony Wayne 
overwhelmed the Indians and built a wooden 
stockade known as “Fort Wayne.” 

The community which grew up around 
the fort was incorporated in 1829. The city’s 
population is 90 percent native-born white 
and largely of German extraction. Some 70 
percent of the families own their own homes. 
Fort Wayne has spent $15 million on new 
schools on a pay-as-you-go basis in the last 
5 years. Cultural activities Include a phil- 
harmonic orchestra and a ballet company 
supported by public subscription, 

“We're a pretty good city,” says the Cham- 
ber’s Mr. Ward, “and ordinarily we'd have 
every reason to be optimistic.’ 


The Businessman’s Attitude Toward the 
President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL. REcORD an excerpt from Jack 
Kofoed’s column which recently ap- 
peared in the Miami Herald with respect 
to the businessman’s reported attitude 
toward the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. Kofoed is not only one of our finest 
writers and columnists, but he is a man 
of great perception and objectivity, and 
over the years those who read him have 
come to respect his judgments greatly. 

I think his remarks here are worthy 
of being read by all the Members of the 
U.S. Congress, 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE BUSINESSMAN's Arrrrupx TOWARD THE 
PRESIDENT 

Drew Pearson offers a slightly more than 
shadowy belief that some members of big 
business intend teaching the young man in 
the White House that they, not he, rule the 
economy of the Nation. To that end, says 
Mr. Pearson, they're blocking construction 
and modernization, closing marginal plants, 
and investing in Europe, where labor costs 
are cheaper, taxes lower. 

This can hurt the whole country much 
more than it can hurt Mr, Kennedy. He has 
a fortune of $10 million and most of us have 
somewhat less. 

If Drew Pearson is right, these tycoons 
should feel a twinge of guilt. When he irst 
Assumed office, John Fitzgerald Kennedy said 
that every American should ask not what the 
country can do for him, but what he can do 
for the country: 

At this moment our boys stand guard in 
West Germany, Thailand, Korea, Okinawa. 
They are hard of muscle and determination. 
If war comes they are ready to dle. Most 
of them in these days of a troubled and un- 
certain peace, could earn more in civilian 
life than in the Armed Forces. They are 
acting as men should act for the Nation they 
love. If big businessmen actually are guilty 
of hurting America to get even with the 
President, the stigma is on them, 
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Settlement of Indian Claims 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial in one of America’s Indian pub- 
lications, the Ute Bulletin, published by 
the Ute Indian Tribe at Fort Duchesne, 
Utah, has recommendations for the han- 
dling of Indian claims which should be 
of interest to every Member of Congress 
and certainly is of interest to every 
American Indian. The editorial is com- 
menting upon the article of Attorney 
General Robert F. Kennedy which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of Life maga- 
zine and which so humorously depicted 
the Indian people as gouging the Fed- 
eral Government by attempting to col- 
lect just compensation for lands and 
propertics taken from them in years gone 
by, many times by force, and almost al- 
ways illegally. 

The recommendations of the Ute Bul- 
letin are that the Department of Justice 
speed up the settlement of these cases 
through pretrial conferences and in get- 
ting away from the delaying tactics of 
extensions and constantly going over ir- 
relevant matters. 

The editorial is as follows: 

A recent article by Mr. Robert F. Kennedy, 
the Attorney General of the United States 
entitled, Buying It Back From the Indians,” 
in the Life magazine, evoked a storm of pro- 
tests from many Indian groups and their 
friends because of the alleged facetious and 
smug way it was presented. The protest 
centered around the presumptuousness of 
the Attorney General of the United States 
to poke fun at the plight of the original 
American at the same time that he and his 
brother, the President, were out telling the 
world that they were champions of oppressed 
minorities, who were living in squalor, ig- 
norance, economic deprivation and want. 

The subject matter of the disputed article 
dealt with Indian claims against the Federal 
Government. Most of these claims deal with 
Uncle Sam's failure to live up to the terms 
of treaties and agreements made with the 
Indians back in the last century, usually 
forced upon the unwilling Indians in order 
to take away his lands and property. As & 
result of these treaties and agreements, some 
ratified and others not, the Indians were 
moved to reservations and if they were not 
willing to do so, they were quickly disposed 
= in the traditional frontier style of that 

ay. 

Whatever may be the purpose behind Mr. 
Kennedy's article, it only added to the con- 
fused Image that the average American cliti- 
zen has of his fellow citizen, the American 
Indian. He is too often viewed as anachro- 
nistic comic and a dull wit, relegated to 3 
reservation which might be viewed as a 
haven for the mentally retarded, and some- 
one who is separate and apart from every 
human being, in spite of the fact that he 
has been an American citizen since 1924 and 
has played a significant role in the progress 
of our country. All you have to do is g9 
back to your dally papers in the State of 
Utah a few days back to find examples of 
intelligent people still floundering around 
over the question of what is an Indian and 
what isn’t. 
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One champion of the American Indian 
who arose to lambast the Attorney General 
over his article was Hon. E. Y. BERRY, Repre- 
sentative from South Dakota. In a speech 
reported in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, April 
4, 1962, Mr. Berry said, This young man, 
brother of the President, who has been 
traveling all over the world, telling peoples 
of other nations what they must do and how 
they must get their own house im order, tells 
the world in this article how surprised he 
was to find that the United States must 
still pay for lands and property taken by 
force from the Indians, for which settle- 
ment has never been made by the Govern- 
ment.” Mr. Berry said that it was quite 
humorous for young Bobby to find that there 
have been some 370 claims filed before the 
Indian Claims Commission and that only 
33 have been settled, while 10 others are on 
appeal, with some 200 in various stages of 
trial. Pointing out that the reason why the 
Indians are still waiting after 100 years or 
so, Mr. Berry stated that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has gone to every extreme in at- 
tempting to prove that the Indians are 
wrong, that the white man owes no money 
for the lands and property that he has 
taken from the Indian, that the Federal 
Government is not under obligation to keep 
its treaties with the Indians. 

Mr, Berry’s comments reveal the ambiv- 
alence in the Attorney General's position. 
On the one hand the Federal Government 
has certain responsibilities over the Indians 
because, he is a ward and the Attorney Gen- 
eral being a representative of that Govern- 
ment is also a protector of the Indian rights. 
Yet on the other hand, the Attorney General 
through the Department of Justice is pro- 
tecting the Federal Government from claims 
submitted by its wards because of treaties 
and agreements made when the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the wards were organized as 
nations recognized by the United States as 
foreign powers. 

In this complicated state of affairs, Mr. 
Kennedy’s article was sure to get him into 
“dutch,” and maybe if “young Bobby” as 
Mr. Berry calls him, wants to keep out of 
trouble, he might write about some other 
subject in the future. 

We would, however, Just as soon forget the 
whole thing and urge the Attorney General 
of the United States to expedite the claims 
cases and bring them to conclusion as 
rapidly as possible. It is a blight upon the 
American citizen to have these cases hanging 
fire year after year. We would recommend 
that the Federal Government appoint addi- 
tional staff, both to the Justice Department 
and to the Claims Commission. In addition 
we would recommend that greater use be 
made of compromise. Pretrial conferences 
should be used to narrow the issues rather 
than resort to time-consuming legal tech- 
niques in a formal trial and hearing. One of 
the frustrating aspects of presenting Indians 
Claims is the notorious methods of the Fed- 
eral Government in delaying, asking for ex- 
tensions, and ‘going over irrelevant matters. 


Surplus of Fishing Worms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


Or UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 11, 1962 
Mr, BENNETT. Mr. President, be- 
Cause we spend so much of our time on 
What we consider to be serious things 
in the Senate, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
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Recorp a letter from E. R. Johnson, to 
the Salt Lake Tribune, quoted in the 
Wall Street Journal of April 12, 1962, 
in which he points out the serious prob- 
lems concerning the surplus of fishing 
worms. This is the beginning of the 
fishing season, and I think his comment 
is particularly appropriate. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SURPLUS oF FISHING WORMS 

The fishing season will be heralded with 
great. joy by some, but I can only view the 
situation through tears of sadness. 

My heart just aches when I see our fine 
youths trying to sell worms to the fishermen: 
The fact that our children are becoming 
soiled with the greedy practice of capitalism 
at such an early age is not the real problem. 

The crisis results from the greatly inade- 
quate pay our hard-working youths receive. 
The prices for worms today are so low that a 
youth who is selling worms simply doesn't 
make enough money to cover the bare neces- 
sities his meager status requires. 

Obviously the Government must do some- 
thing to alleviate this terrible condition. 

The worm crisis stems basically from over- 
production. Therefore, the Government 
should establish price supports, worm acre- 
age controls and allotments, and some system 
to pay youths not to harvest worms. A sim- 
ilar program solved our farm problems just 
beautifully, There is no reason to think it 
wouldn't have similar success with the worm 
crisis. 


The Importance of the Tobacco Industry 
to the Economy of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, tobacco is 
a very vital crop and industry in the 
United States. 


In order to keep before us the im- 
portance and the immensity of this crop 
and industry to the citizens of the United 
States, I should like to have printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the following statistical data 
which was given to me by the Economic 
Research Service of the Department of 
Agriculture on the subject: 

THE IMPORTANCE OF THE TOBACCO INDUSTRY 

TO THE ECONOMY OF THE UNITED STATES 

It is estimated that about three-quarters 
of a million farm families in this country 
produce tobacco, Its production is signifi- 
cantly large in 16 States and Puerto Rico, 
while relatively small quantities are 
in a few additional States. In 1961 the cash 
receipts to growers from tobacco totaled $1.3 
billion, 4 percent of the cash receipts from 
all farm commodities. In 7 states the cash 
receipts from tobacco composed from 11 to 
50 percent of the total cash receipts from 
all farm commodities. Among the field crops 
it usually ranks fourth in value following 
the top three—wheat, cotton, and corn. 

All except the cigar tobaccos are mar- 
keted almost entirely through auction 
warehouses. There are 912 auction ware- 
houses located in about 177 markets that 
handle the marketing of 95 percent of the 
crop which totals around 2 billion pounds, 
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About 25 to 30 percent of the total tobacco 
crop is exported. It is usually the third or 
fourth ranking agricultural commodity ex- 
ported. The total value of unmanufactured 
and manufactured tobacco exported in 1961 
was $499 million. 

No official data are available on the number 
of employees engaged in the marketing, 
transporting, storing, and exporting of to- 
bacco and related supporting activities. 

The number of employees engaged in the 
manufacturing and certain processing func- 
tions averaged about 90,000 in 1961, although 
this varies by months since some processing 
employment is seasonal. 

Total 1961 expenditure at retail for to- 
bacco products in the United States is esti- 
mated at $7.9 billion. This represented 2.3 
percent of total personal consumption ex- 
penditures for all goods and services. 

The total tobacco tax revenue collected 
by the Federal Government in 1961 was $2,019 
million, and by the States (including District 
of Columbia) was $1,070 million. The most 
recent figure available on receipts from to- 
bacco taxes by local governments is an esti- 
mate of $65 million for the 1960 fiscal year. 


Twisting the Record on Billie Sol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in an ef- 
fort to mamtam a minimum of confu- 
sion and a maximum of fact in the 
steadily unfolding and expanding rami- 
fications of the Billie Sol Estes scandal, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix an editorial on that sub- 
ject appearing in the New York Herald 
Tribune. Incidentally, the New York 
Herald Tribune deserves a great vote of 
thanks from the country for the dili- 
gence it is devoting through its reporters 
in disclosing heretofore unrevealed de- 
tails of this strange case. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TWISTING THE RECORD on BILLIE SOL 

In the Blllle Sol Estes case it has been 
stated by President Kennedy, Attorney Gen- 
eral Kennedy, and Agriculture Secretary 
Freeman that the Federal Government first 
got on Billie Sol's tail and that otherwise the 
great public would have been none the wiser. 

Well, it is, of course, true that the Federals 
indicted Estes on April 5, 1962, in the mat- 
ter of those fertilizer tanks and mortgages. 
And this has led on to the collateral ex- 
posure of grain-storage peculiarities and the 
monkey business of cotton-farming allot- 
ments. Furthermore, with Senator McCLeL- 
LAN’s announcement that the hearings in 
the Estes bog will begin on June 27, with 
a hundred witnesses on call, it seems as- 
sured that Billie Sol will continue to make 
headlines throughout the summer. Which 
Is excellent, because nothing succeeds like 
publicity in the attainment of probity. 

But for the benefit of future historians, 
and before the Kennedy administration runs 
off with the ball, let us point out that it 
was not the Department of Justice which 
first blew the whistle on Estes. As our Mr. 
Earl Mazo tells the story, with corroboration 
elsewhere, it was a couple of citizens down 
in Pecos, Tex.—Dr. John L. Dunn and Alan 
Propp—who sent a detailed report to the 
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Justice people in Washington on February 
27, 1961. But for one reason and another, 
the thing languished for almost a year. 
Finally on February 12, 1962, the semi- 
weekly Pecos Independent, in which Dunn 
and Propp were part owners, began pub- 
lication of a series of articles about fertilizer 
tanks and mortgages that started plenty of 
action. On March 29 Estes was arrested; 
on April 5 he was indicted on charges of 
multimillion dollars fraud. 

This is to keep the record straight, so 
there will be no lack of clarity hereafter 
about who first got on Billie Sol’s tail. Cer- 
tainly it was not the Kennedy administra- 
tion. And the President and his assistants 
should explain why the year’s delay, rather 
than try to twist the record. 


Jewish Exponent 75 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, the Jewish 
Exponent has been published every Fri- 
day since 1887. I wish to join many 
others in saluting the Exponent on the 
occasion of its 75th anniversary. This 
great paper has been a leading voice for 
Philadelphia's Jewish community. It 
ranks among the world's great news- 
papers dedicated to Jewish affairs. 

I have attached the editorial presented 
by its editors in connection with its 75th 
birthday: 

Seventy-rive YEARS 

We hope that our readers will join us in 
celebrating the 75th anniversary of this 
newspaper. It is not the oldest in the 
United States; that distinction belongs to 
the American Israelite, a Cincinnati weekly 
founded in 1854. But there is no doubt that 
the Exponent is one of the best and most 

y of all weekly newspapers. 

It is a tribute to its founders, to those who 
took over the reins, and to those who have 
been a part of its past and current history, 
that despite a multitude of difficulties, 
despite good times and bad, the Exponent 
has never missed a week in 75 years. That 
in itself ls a formidable record. 

Unlike the daily newspapers which main- 
tain large staffs, the Exponent has never had 
—and still does not have—what is considered 
a large staff. But we have a well-knit, 
energetic, enthusiastic, and devoted staff. 
The fact that we frequently turn out the 
largest papers in the weekly field is a tribute 
to both the editorial and the advertising 
departments. 

Few people on the outside realize the 
volume of material that is processed each 
week before the paper goes into production. 
As you turn the pages, do you have any idea 
of the human endeavor that went into the 
neat, attractive advertisements that form the 
backbone of the Exponent? Can you visual- 
ize the man-hours or the physical effort that 
brought them into being? Can you guess 
how many hundreds of news items were 
scanned by our editorial staff before they 
were transformed into type? 

These are but a few of the obstacles that 
we manage to hurdie each week in order to 
produce what we prefer to think is a lively, 
interesting, readable, reliable newspaper. 

The Exponent goes into more than 52,000 
homes each week. If 3 or 4 people in each 
home read the paper, then we have a poten- 
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tial audience of 150,000 to 200,000 readers. 
We try to have something for everyone— 
from youngsters to golden agers, from rabbis 
to laymen, from to housewives. 
We recognize that our readers come from 
various walks of life, have divergent religious 
beliefs, and in some cases, take no part what- 
soever in synagog or communal life. For 
those in the latter category, perhaps we can 
bring some form of religious inspiration to 
them or perhaps we can simply keep them in 
contact with Jewish community. 

Producing the Exponent each week has 
become a heritage, a sacred task. We have 
always accepted this tremendous responsibil- 
ity with humility and pride, We hope the 
community will always find the Exponent a 
welcome guest that we may continue to 
serve in the years ahead as faithfully as we 
have in the past. 


President: Too Much Power? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E..BROMWELL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


; Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. BROMWELL. Mr. Speaker, citi- 
zens concerned with the integrity of the 
institutions of freedom as promoted by 
our constitutional system of checks and 
balances will be edified by the expression 
of Robert N. Wilkin, formerly U.S. dis- 
trict judge in the northern district of 
Ohio, which appears on page 100 of the 
U.S. News & World Report for June 18, 
1962, currently circulating. Judge Wil- 
kin suggests that it is the duty of politi- 
cians to create a better understanding 
of the history and purpose of the judi- 
ciary in a government not of men but of 
law. Because I agree wholeheartedly 
with this view and esteem Judge Wilkin’s 
statement, I submit his article for inclu- 
sion in the RECORD: 

PRESIDENT: Too Mock Power? 
(By Robert N. Wilkin, U.S. district judge, 
retired, northern district of Ohio) 

During the administrations of the last four 
Presidents, the White House has become the 
national forum for industrial disputes. The 
President became at first the chief negotit- 
tor, then the chief arbiter, and now, in effect, 
he seems to be the dictator of wages and 
prices. 

The judicial process, with its “centuries 
of experience in adjusting relations and or- 
dering conduct by law,” was abandoned and 
courts of law bypassed. 

It seems now that government not of men 
but of Iaw is being supplanted by personal- 
fiat government. The motivating force in 
government is not rational judgment but 
popular emotion. 

The executive power is glamorized in pub- 
lic opinion, and the legislative power and 
the judicial power of the Constitution are 
neglected. The image of the Presidency is 
so emphasized that it takes the appearance 
of dictatorship. 

As a result, those who thwart the plans 
of the President are by Executive decree 
pilloried in public opinion as irresponsible 
and contemptuous enemies of the public in- 
terest. Respected executives of national 
industry have been subjected to disrepute, 
without a day in court or due process of 
law or right of appeal. 

It may be conceded that the President 
acted in the interest of the national econ- 
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omy and public welfare, but his action was 
not consistent with government not of men 
but of law. 

Dictators always come to power under the 
trappings of champions of the people. 
When popular government abandons the 
processes of law, democracy degenerates into 
anarchy. Then despotic control becomes 
necessary, because the body politic requires 
discipline. As Cato said 2,000 years ago: 
“Any government is better than no govern- 
ment.” That is why damagogs become dic- 
tators. 

When the great depression of 1929 re- 
vealed the need of a better distribution of 
wealth and broader base of purchasing 
power, it became apparent, as always, that 
the great monopolies of industry and finance 
should be regulated in the public interest. 
The New Deal administration, however, in- 
stead of curtailing the evil monopolistic 
practices of big business, exerted its influ- 
ence to give monopolistic power to big labor 
unions. 

Legislation and orders of the time were 
partial and favorable to unions. Unions 
were given exemption from any laws ap- 
plicable to all other organizations and in- 
dividuals. Control of labor issues were cen- 
tered in the National Labor Relations Board 
in Washington, and appeals were restricted 
to circuit courts of appeals. Americans were 
denied the ancient and constitutional right 
of trial in the vieinage. Instad of subject- 
ing industrial disputes to the judicial power, 
such enactments as the Norris-La Guardia 
Act, the Clayton Act, Wagner Act, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations law restricted the 
jurisdiction of courts of law. 

It was the hope that if big labor was 
given equal bargaining power with big busi- 
ness, the public interest would be conserved, 
and the national economy stabilized. That 
hope, however, has not been realized. 

Labor and management have engaged in 
what one perceptive columnist has referred 
to as “a kind of industrial cold war.” Their 
negotiations frequently worked out an ar- 
rangement by which both got what they 
wanted at the expense of the public. Then. 
as always, Government had to intervene. 
Now it insists that collective bargaining 
should be more conscious of national policy. 

Our current problems arise from the fact 
that Executive power does not adjudicate, 
but acts by command, intimidation and 
pressure of public opinion. Issues are not 
settled by legal procedures, 

During the early part of April 1962, the 
Executive power was exerted against a de- 
mand for price increase by steel companies, 
increased wages by the maritime union, and 
against a threatened strike by airplane pi- 
lots; but the justification of the demands 
was not determined. The parties were dis- 
satisfied and public opinion is divided and 
confused, The conflicting interests will no 
doubt be reasserted. 

The affairs of 180 million people and the 
economy of our vast industrial Nation can- 
not be controlled by Executive order or pub- 
lic opinion. 

The problems of Government require learn- 
ing, study, discussion, and deliberation; and 
ultimate disputes can be settled peacefully 
only by third-party judgment. That is whY 
the wise Founding Fathers established here 
a representative Republic, and divided the 
power of Government into three parts. 

Experience proves that the judgment 
an impartial court, after fair trial by due 
process, will be accepted by parties and sup- 
ported by the public. 

The arbitrary or emotional desire of thé 
people is no more satisfactory than the com- 
mand of a dictator; but the ultimate, in“ 
formed and considered judgment of the iat 
ple can be trusted, because they are imbu 
with a sense of justice and respect for true 
law. Š 
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The most urgent need of our time is a 
better understanding of the history and pur- 
pose of the judiciary in a government not of 
men but of law. It is the duty of educa- 
tors, lawyers, politicians, and publishers to 
create an informed public opinion. 

When the history and purpose of the ju- 
diclary is thoroughly understood, personal 
and party appointments to the judiciary will 
not be made, and only men of the highest 
professional attainments and character will 
fill judicial offices. Then every controversy 
that threatens the peace and welfare of the 
Nation will be settled by judicial process. 


Support of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a letter released 
by Robert Austin, chairman, the Na- 
tional Committee for a Representative 
Congress, in reply to a full-page adver- 
tisement in a New York newspaper by 
the Ad Hoc Committee To Abolish the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee. Mr. Austin was unable to get his 
letter published; however, the American 
Legion Magazine provided space in the 
June issue of their magazine for support 
of this patriotic effort. 


Mr. Austin asserted that the ad hoc 
group cannot succeed in getting the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee abolished because the American pub- 
lic, as personalized by Uncle Sam, will not 
let this happen; that the public feels 
the need for such a committee to protect 
the Nation “from enemies within the 
walls who might stab Uncle Sam in the 


Mr. Austin is an outstanding public- 
spirited citizen, well known in New York 
State, who has devoted many years of his 
life to civic causes. 

The letter follows: 

To the Ad Hoc Committee To Abolish the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

GENTLEMEN; It seems to me that someone 
should answer the full page advertisement 
of your committee in a New York newspaper 
urging the abolishment of the House Un- 
American Activties Committee and tell you 
why you cannot get this committee abolished. 
The reason you cannot do this is because 
Uncle Sam will not let you. Yes, “Vir- 
Binia,” there is an Uncle Sam, and unlike 
Santa Claus he can readily be seen by every- 
body who believes in him enough. He was 
at Valley Forge, Gettysburg, San Juan, 
Flanders Field, Normandy, Korea, and he was 
Just made six trips in orbit around the 
World with two of his astronauts. He ap- 
Pears in every city, village, hamiet, or farm 
Community in the Nation. And he wants 
the House Un-American Activities Committee 
to be always on the job, walking the ramparts 
Of democracy ever alert for enemies within 
the walls who might stab Uncle Sam in the 

He wants this agency of constant 

Congressional vigilance because he has seen 

What happened to other nations who were 

80 unfortunate or careless as to not have 
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such alertness—Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
others—and poor Hungary. 

There are 601 of you folks who signed 
this advertisment because the existence of 
the House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee disturbs you. There are 185 million 
citizens whom it does not disturb. These 
Americans love Uncle Sam unconditionally, 
love the horitage of liberty, religious and 
individual freedom, and government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people, 
handed down by the Founding Fathers. 
They want to keep America truly American. 
They want to keep representative government 
truly representative. They want to keep the 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
truly active, and that is why their Congress- 
men vote to continue the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. 

They do not want American Government 
diluted with allen philosophies, or used as 
a guinea pig to be injected with foreign 
cancer viruses of socialism, leftism, commun- 
ism, or any other lethal “ism" hidden under 
the sugarcoating of extreme liberalism. 
They put all their trust and confidence in 
Uncle Sam just as he ts, and he has not 
failed them. 

This is why you will not be able in our 
time to get the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee abolished. Your very 
screams of anguished protest are most con- 
vincing evidence of the worth of, and need 
for, the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, and further convince Uncle Sam of 
how right he is in having such a congres- 
sional weapon of protection at work. There 
is no record of the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee ever disturbing any 
American citizen faithfully and quietly 
walking the path of wholehearted patriotism 
and loyalty. The only ones ever receiving 
official attention by the House Un-American 
Activities Committee are those who have en- 
gaged in political romance or adventure pur- 
suing mirages in the foreign land of leftism. 

But in the cycle of history it is possible 
that some of your descendants may have 
better luck than you (though God forbid) 
in succeeding to breach the walls of free 
America, if Uncle Sam ever gets so fat and 
lazy and careless that he lets his guard 
down. It could be—but not now, brethern, 
not now. 

In the meantime be thankful that you do 
live in Uncle Sam's house, where he lets you 
put advertisements in the ne 
against him. Do you think that in the So- 
viet's you could advertise against any gov- 
ernment system or order? And don't you 
remember that only a short time ago the 
Communist party in this country, after an 
adverse court decision ran an advertisement 
asking good American clitzens to give them 
money to help destroy America? Is there 
any such fantastic freedom of speech and 
5 in any ultraliberal Communist na- 
tion? 

So enjoy yourself and your wide freedom 
in America—here you don't even have to be 
grateful for these rights and privileges, so 
dearly purchased on many battlefields by 
Uncle Sam's blood. 

Yours truly, 
ROBERT AUSTIN, 
Chairman, the N.C.R.C. 


A Tribute to Our Flag 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orp, I wish to include therein a poem en- 
titled “A Tribute to Our Flag,” composed 
by Mrs. William (Peg) Cekuta, of Gi- 
rard, Ohio. 

Mrs. Cekuta writes: 

The words I have written are exactly what 
I have felt in my heart about our country. 
Having been born in Scotland helps me to 
appreciate the standards of our country. 

A TRIBUTE ro OUR FLAG 


To you our flag of honor and glory 
Has told through the years a magnificent 


story 
Of compassion and love for our fellow man, 
With belief in God, has endeared our land. 


Long may you wave o’er our fair shore 

To prove to the world there’s more in store 

Than greed and distrust to corrupt our 
minds, 

For our freedom flag is a flag that binds. 


We see you now in your glorious splendor 
A signal, or standard, for us to remember 
If we but live the pledge you hold 
Our cause and rights will be manifold. 

— PEG CEKUTA. 


An Appraisal of the Economic Situation 
Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
under date of June 1, I received & letter 
from Philip B. Hofmann, vice chairman 
of the board and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the well-known phar- 
maceutical firm of Johnson & Johnson. 
This corporation has extensive business 
interests not only in this country but in 
many other countries of the world and I 
am pleased to append Mr. Hofmann’s 
letter as part of my brief remarks. 

Mr. Hofmann is a man of wide experi- 
ence with keen and accurate appraisal 
qualifications; indeed he would not oc- 
cupy the important posts of responsibil- 
ity in this organization unless he was so 
equipped. In his letter written from 
Vienna, Austria, Mr. Hofmann compiles 
a brief appraisal of the economic situa- 
tion abroad which confronts the busi- 
nessmen of our country. It is a pene- 
trating factual analysis, free from parti- 
sanship and political considerations and 
constitutes a real warning to the citizens 
of our country. I believe with him when 
he writes: 

The future of the United States lies in 
the hands of Congress. If you abdicate 
your rights under the check-and-balance 
system by giving to the executive branch 
absolute powers * * even though done in 
a piecemeal manner * * the decline and 
eventual fall of the United States is com- 
pletely predictable, 


Mr. Hofmann’s letter in full is as 
follows: 


JOHNSON-JOHNSON, 
New Brunswick, NJ. June 1, 1962. 
Hon. James O. AUCHINCLOSS, 
House of Representatives, House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Jm: It is evening in Vienna. To- 
night I have concluded a 4 weeks’ business 
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trip to many European countries * nine 
in all. I write you tonight as an American 
businessman connected with one of the 
U.S. leading industries * * * employing 
many people throughout the United States 
as well as abroad. I address you on a com- 
pletely nonpartisan basis. 

We talk a great deal today about the 
“New Frontier.” However, I wonder how 
many Americans realize that the “New 
Frontier” is Europe. As a country, our com- 
petition (both politically and economically) 
is Europe * * * and time is already late. It 
is alarming to be told by one of the leading 
Swiss bankers as well as one of the leading 
bankers of the world that he anticipates the 
devaluation of the dollar; and even hazards 
a guess as to timetable. He anticipates de- 
valuation of European currencies when the 
dollar is devalued * * * but not to the same 
extent. 

We have roughly 5 million people unem- 
ployed. Everywhere I have been, there has 
been a great shortage of labor. For exam- 
ple: In Switzerland, 10 percent of the total 
population are labor brought in from south- 
ern Italy, Spain, and the Balkans. People 
in Europe come to work early and work 
late. 

In the political area, we see the new posture 
of De Gualle and the cooperation with him 
of Adenauer. Britain may or may not get 
into the Common Market, but if she does, 
the price will be dreadfully high. We see a 
large segment of Europe governed by elderly 
statesmen, such as Adenauer, de Gualle, 
Khrushchev, Franco, Salazar, and Tito. In 
each instance mentioned, there is no clearly 
defined successor, so the demise of these 
men can bring about major problems within 
their respective countries that will have an 
effect in the total picture, but which no one 
can guess what it will be. 

At home in the United States we see a 
major drive on the part of the President 
to be given a blank check with which to 
solve all the problems that face our country. 
The President has asked for broad discre- 
tionary powers to act on his own in income 
tax situations, public works programs, proj- 
ects to be undertaken, methods for financing 
such projects, broad-scale tariff adjustments, 
further regimentation of agriculture, et 
cetera. No one man can be an expert in all 
of these, He must depend upon his advisers. 
Advisers can be wrong, such as Dr. Heller 
was on his postwar advice for the economic 
recovery of Germany. Increasing power in 
one man in a central government always 
leads to dictatorship, which always leads to 
ruin. The history of the world is strewn 
with the debris of nations, once great, that 
went in this direction. Someone once said: 
“Power corrupts and absolute power corrupts 
absolutely.” 

The future of the United States lies in 
the hand of Congress. If you abdicate your 
rights under the check and balance system 
by giving to the executive branch absolute 
powers, even though done in a piecemeal 
manner, the decline and eventual fall of the 
United States is completely predictable. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHIL 


Vice Chairman of the Board and Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee. 


A Letter to the President 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked permission to insert in the Recorp 
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a very thoughtful and well-considered 
letter from Mrs. Lilly Munson, of Win- 
ner, S. Dak. This letter is addressed to 
the President. 

There are thoughts in this letter that 
should well be considered by every Mem- 
ber of Congress, regardless of their po- 
litical affiliation. 

Following are excerpts from her letter 
of May 22, 1962: 

Although I am not a Harvard graduate, I 
am of average intelligence, and there are a 
few things that I am unable to understand. 
Among them are: 

If you really intended to balance the 
budget, why did you ask Congress to raise 
the debt limit by $10 billion almost as soon 
as you presented your budget? Did it ever 
occur to you or your Harvard advisers that 
it might be good for our country if taxes 
were lowered so private citizens would have 
more funds to buy things they wanted for 
themselves, and thus create a demand for the 
things our factories and farms produce and 
thereby stimulate the economy of our coun- 
try? When an individual or corporation 
runs short of funds and its debt limit is 
reached, it must economize (cut down on 
frills and luxuries) or go out of business. 
Should not our Government be operated on 
the same basis? 

If you have such faith in the free enter- 
prise, competitive system, why did you go 
into a rage and threaten Steel with all sort 
of reprisals before giving the competitive sys- 
tem a chance to drive the prices back down? 

If you are so worried about inflation and 
increased costs, why do you continue to 
advocate future welfare programs which do 
and will cost enormous sums of tax money? 
Why do you sanction continued wage raises 
for labor? Why do you continue to add em- 
ployees to the Government payroll, and why 
are you now asking for increased wages for 
Government workers? Is it because labor 
and Government workers have more votes 
than capital and management? And why do 
you not use the same steel tactics against 
missile and defense workers who strike for 
very inconsequential reasons and then col- 
lect huge sums in overtime trying to catch 
up? Besides adding to our defense bill, they 
also slow up our defense effort. 

If you are worried about imbalance of 
payments between us and foreign countries, 
why did Mrs. Kennedy have to take 
a trip to India, especially while she 
is First Lady so a group of Secret Sery- 
ice agents, etc, had to accompany 
her? Why did the Attorney General have 
to take a trip around the world? Why 
do so many Cabinet members and Under 
Secretaries have to go abroad so much, In 
addition to spending dollars (and it seems 
they are all very generous in spending our 
tax dollars), they often get us into hot water 
by their apparently uncensored remarks con- 
tradicting official statements from Washing- 
ton? Also, too many Congressmen go abroad 
on duplicate missions. 

How do you expect one to believe that the 
Government will not try to control schools if 
Federal funds are voted, when so far you 
have ordered cessation of Federal funds if 
schools are not desegregated in the South? 
When you have ordered cessation of Federal 
welfare funds if the States try to adopt regu- 
lations to prevent so much chiseling? 

I heard you say that censors of military 
speeches do make mistakes; why would it not 
be just as well or better to let the military 
man make his own mistakes rather than 
those of some censor? How do you figure 
that social security is the same as a private 
retirement policy except it is compulsory, 
when I hear over and over on our radio sta- 
tion that “if you are over 65 and were not 
eligible for benefits last year, check with 
your social security office as the law has been 

and you may be eligible now“? 
Under a private policy, I have never heard 
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of them increasing the benefits after you 
have quit paying premiums. 

I cannot be in favor of medical care tied 
onto social security. I am in favor of tak- 
ing care of those who need it, but those who 
can take care of themselves should do so, I 
think that the present system is taking care 
of those who cannot do so themselves. Un- 
der social security I have no policy that says 
I am entitled to a pension or medical pay- 
ments at a certain age or under certain con- 
ditions, and the law is changed so often that 
by the time I would become eligible there 
may be no social security or there may be no 
funds available. Every time we send a dollar 
to Washington to pay for something in our 
State, it goes through the hands of three or 
four or more high salaried administrators and 
clerks before what is left can come back to 
us. Are salaries of social security employees 
paid from social security “premiums” or from 
other tax funds, or are social security pre- 
miums“ put into the general fund and used 
to pay costs of other programs too? 

I heard your speech on the King-Anderson 
bill for medical care the other night when 
you said that over 95 percent of the letters 
received about this bill were against It, while 
the Gallup poll showed 72 percent in favor 
of it, and that the people who had written 
against it had not read the bill. Would it 
be possible that those who took the time and 
trouble to write had also taken the time and 
trouble to read the bill rather than those 
who chanced to be asked by Gallup? Has not 
the Gallup poll been wrong previously and 
could it not be wrong again? 

I heard you say the other day that we 
must institute additional welfare programs 
such as other countries have previously in- 
stituted. Do any of those countries have a 
higher standard of living than we, or have 
they progressed faster under their welfare 
system than the United States did under its 
free enterprise system? 

If we intend to defend against communism 
with armed forces (and I am afraid we can- 
not stop them with talk alone) why do we 
let the Communists take a hundred miles 
or so in a country before we go in and stop 
them, and then do not push them back but 
let them take the bite they took. After so 
many bites the whole thing is gone. Why 
do we send our boys to fight communism in 
the jungles of Asia and not do anything 
about communism in Cuba or other Latin- 
American countries? I was reared in a 
strongly Democratic home and while growing 
up heard many hot political arguments, and 
always agreed with my father who always 
agreed with the Democratic position. When 
I became of age, I registered as a Democrat; 
although I have not changed my registra- 
tion, I have trouble agreeing with most of 
their philosophies—and my father has even 
cooled down some. 

I know you are an extremely busy man, 
but I read you are a speed reader so hope 
you will be able to find time to read this 
letter and enclosures and give me some 
answers. 


Poll Reveals City 2 to 1 Against Medical 
Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
poll was taken in Fort Wayne, Ind., with 
respect to the President's medical care 
plan, I think its findings are interest- 
ing and attach an article written by Mr. 
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Cochrane for the Fort Wayne News- 
Sentinel which explains the poll and its 
results: 


Pott REveALS Crry 2 To 1 AGAINST MEDICAL 
PLAN 


Sentiment in Fort Wayne is running al- 
most 2 to 1 against President John F. Ken- 
nedy’s medical care plan for the aged, it was 
revealed today. 

A total of 52.4 percent of 2,369 Fort Wayne 
families polled are opposed to the medicare 
plan and 29.1 percent are for it. 

These findings and others just as impor- 
tant were disclosed today following the tab- 
ulation of a survey undertaken by members 
of economics classes at Concordia High 
School: 

The survey, which had been worked out 
meticulously in advance and was carried 
through with the same degree of exactness, 
was set up to do two things: To find out 
how the people of Fort Wayne feel about 
the program and to stir up interest in Amer- 
ican Government in the community. 

The teenage pollsters came up with four 
key findings: 

(1) Most of the people polled are in- 
formed about the program, 

(2) The majority of the people, both 
young and old, are against the program. 

(3) The older people are against the 
program, 

(4) The majority of the people who are 
for the program fall in the 21-35-age group. 

Only two questions were asked: Are you 
for or against President Kennedy’s medical 
care plan for the aged? Do you know the 
details of the plan? 

Of the 2,369 families polled, 1.247 were 
found to be opposed to the plan, 693 were 
for it and 429 were undecided. 

The Concordia pupils discovered that 1,747 
families, or 73.4 percent of those polled, did 
know some of the details of the plan. The 
other 622 families polled said they did not 
know enough about the plan to offer any 
comment. 

The leading pupils in the survey were 
seniors Terry Theye, Jan Stauffer, John 
Johnson, Louis Hartman, Steve Arnold and 
Lois Grotrian and juniors Francis Lee and 
Steve Pressler. Advising the pupils was 
James H. Leiding. 


The Virginia Military Institute 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, it 
Was my good fortune to hear on yester- 
terday the splendid commencement ad- 
dress delivered by our brilliant Secretary 
of Air, Mr. Zuckert, to the graduating 
Class of a school for which I have high 
admiration—the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute. Over the span of nearly a cen- 
tury and a quarter since it was founded 
in 1839, the Virginia Military Institute 
has served its State and Nation with a 
distinction few other colleges could 
Claim. From V.MI., located in the his- 
toric town of Lexington at the head of 
the Shenandoah Valley, have come grad- 
Uates who have gone on to achieve dis- 
tinction both as soldiers and as civilians, 
Men who have regarded duty as some- 
thing to be performed without question, 
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and love of country one of the noblest 
of human emotions, 

These ideals have been amply demon- 
strated on countless occasions. In 1864, 
the corps of cadets, most of them in their 
middie teens and hardly larger than the 
muskets they carried, charged and 
routed a Union force in the now-famous 
Battle of New Market, Va. Their charge, 
carried to victory despite heavy casual- 
ties, has furnished an inspiration and 
example to all VMI men eyer since. 

The role of the leaders the institute 
has produced is beyond recounting. In 
every war in which our Nation has par- 
ticipated, V.M.I. has been heard from. 
One hundred percent of the graduating 
class of 1917 went immediately to active 
duty in the Armed Forces and that, in- 
cluding commissions in the Reserves, 
has been the rule for every grad- 
uating class since. In World War II, 
VMI furnished more than 50 generals 
and admirals, including the distinguished 
Chief of Staff of the Army, George C. 
Marshall. 

The V.MI. man is a product of a 
simple but sound philosophy designed 
to equip him to tackle and surmount 
whatever obstacles life may put in his 
path. He has the benefit of an excellent 
academic preparation, and he has also 
been given the opportunity to develop 
qualities of self-discipline, honesty, 
loyalty, attention to duty, the readiness 
to accept responsibility, and the ability 
to live simply and to get along with 
others. And these are attributes which 
every American could wish to possess, 

As he watched his men move into posi- 
tion just before the battle of Chancellors- 
ville in 1863, Gen. “Stonewall” Jack- 
son, the former professor of physics at 
VMI, remarked with simple pride: 
“The institute will be heard from today.” 
Those words come ringing down to us 
through the years. The institute has 
indeed been heard from again and will be 
again whenever her country calls. 

Secretary Zuckert was presented to the 
cadet corps by a distinguished marine, 
Maj. Gen. George R. E. Shell, superin- 
tendent of the institute. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the introduc- 
tory remarks of General Shell and the 
commencement address of Secretary 
Zuckert. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
and address were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

INTRODUCTION OF Mn. ZUCKERT BY MAJ, GEN. 
GEORGE E. SHELL 

It is a special tribute to VMI that Secre- 
tary of the Air Force Eugene M. Zuckert 
should keep his engagement to speak to our 
1962 graduating class in spite of an accident 
that has put him on crutches with a cast 
about his leg—an accident that forced him 
to cancel other appointments. Perhaps it is 
not strange that a high-ranking official in 
the present administration should suffer an 
athletic injury—the only unusual 
about this accident is that it occurred not 
in a touch football game, but while playing 
squash with Secretary McNamara. I read in 
the paper that the Secretary of Defense has 
never taken our distinguished speaker at a 
game of squash. 

Mr. Zuckert, who received both arts and 
law degrees from Yale, was born in New 
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York City and has practiced law in Connecti- 
cut, New York, and the District of Colum- 
bia. However, most of his professional ca- 
reer has been devoted to public service. He 
has been attorney for the U.S. Securities and 
Exchange Commission in Washington and 
New York. 

He is not a stranger to academic halls for 
he has been instructor, assistant professor, 
and assistant to the dean at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

During World War II. he served as an ofi- 
cer in the Navy, and he became Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force in 1947. He 
served for over 2 years as a member of the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission and is co- 
author of a book, “Atomic Energy for Your 
Business.” Secretary Zuckert is a Director 
of the People-to-People Health Foundation, 
Inc,, and has been Secretary of the Air Force 
since January 1961. 

And, lame or whole, it is a distinguished 
honor to have Secretary of the Air Force 
Eugene M. Zuckert address this assembly 
this afternoon. 


ADDRESS DY THE HONORABLE EUGEN M. 
ZuCKERT, SECRETARY OF THE Am FORCE 


It is an honor for many reasons for me 
to be here today and participate in your 
commencement. 

The great tradition of this institution 
kindles a response in the heart of anyone 
who shares the excitement of the history 
of our country and understands the bravery, 
dedication, and accomplishments that built 
this Nation. 

The greatness of your tradition has always 
been underscored for me by the outstanding 
public service of your alumnus, General. 
Marshall, under whom I served when he was 
Secretary of Defense. It is indeed gratifying 
to know that he will be honored here by a 
research center to extend knowledge of his 
works. No words of mine could add to his 
stature. 


As Secretary of the Air Force, I am pleased 
to be able to bring a special greeting to the 
members of the class of 1962 who have ac- 
cepted Regular and Reserve commissions in 
the several branches of the Armed Forces. 
I am sure no one will find fault if I am 
particularly emphatic in welcoming the 10 
men who have accepted regular Air Force 
commissions and the 50-odd who will be 
Air Force Reserve officers. 


I thought that for a few minutes it might 
be appropriate to describe some of the 
aspects of our world that seem to me of par- 
ticular significance in the light of your in- 
terest and my own experience. Believe me, 
this is done with no condescension. I am 
sure that if I were in your shoes today, I 
would shake my head and wonder how my 
supposedly wise elders could have gotten us 
into the situation in which we find ourselves. 

There is no doubt about it, almost wher- 
ever you look in the world today there is 
real trouble. You need only mention Berlin, 
Algeria, Laos, Cuba or Vietnam for evidence 
of situations where the best wisdom we have 
been able to assemble has failed to produce 
solutions. Nor is this the end. There are, 
and there will be, many other places in the 
world where trouble is close to the surface 
and could easily and suddenly erupt. 

It is true, of course, that the world has 
always had such dangers, but I think the 
big difference is that we have had to adjust 
with a jarring suddenness to the revolution 
in and communication which 
makes trouble in the most faroff spots some- 
thing of great and near concern to us. It's 
hard for us too, to adjust to the fact that 
in the past few years a host of new countries 
has been created out of the holdings of the 
traditional powers. The old order repre- 
sented a kind and degree of stability. The 
new one holds a multitude of problems for 
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the future. These adjustments are difficult 
to comprehend, so that it lo no wonder 
solutions do not come easily. 

But there is still one more fact of change, 
startlingly fresh and of such transcendent 
importance that it dwarfs those that I have 
already mentioned. This is the power of 
destruction which has been achieved through 
nuclear weapons and the resultant clear fact 
that at all times the survival of the world 
is in delicate balance. 

The magnitude of the destructive power of 
nuclear weapons is easily stated, but I am 
not sure that we comprehend It. It has be- 
come commonplace to say that one B-52 
bomber of our Strategic Air Command fully 
loaded with high-yield weapons carries far 
more explosive power than was released in 
all of World War II by all Air Forces on all 
fronts. The implications of this fact make 
already agonizing decisions infinitely more 
difficult. For one thing, they certainly add 
a new dimension of criticality to any deci- 
sion concerning the resolution of disputes 
through military means, for fear that the 
smallest conflict might escalate into a holo- 
caust of perhaps worldwide destruction. 
These implications have necessarily forced a 
whole new order of thinking, as yet incom- 
plete, about military policy and the role of 
military organizations, arms control, diplo- 
macy, relations among nations, and many 
other vital national Issues. 

On just the matter of military policy, we 
are beginning to see the necessity for many 
revisions in our thinking. As one example, 
we have had to consider much more seri- 
ously the preparation for the kinds of wars 
that are much more likely to happen, than 
an all-our nuclear conflict. We have had 
to place more emphasis upon our ability to 
meet the demands of ancient forms of war- 
fare between small groups of men who ap- 
pear and disappear as shadows of the jun- 
gle. This change is part of a major neces- 
ity for broadening our ability to fight the 
more probable wars, to meet Communist ag- 
gression in whatever form and in whatever 
part of the world our interests are threat- 
ened. 

At the same time as we are equipping our- 

selves for this and higher levels of limited 
conflict, we must, of course, as a matter of 
primary military urgency, maintain and keep 
modern our ability to fight and win a nu- 
clear war should that awesome possibility be 
forced upon us. This strategic power is the 
first line of prevention, or deterrence, of 
war. 
Our military force in-being will Inevitably 
continue to be large, and costly, because of 
the combination of contingencies for which 
we must provide and because of the speed 
of technological advance and the consequent 
devouring obsolescence. 

Concerned, as we must be, with our mili- 
tary strength, the realization has been forced 
upon us that military power is only one ele- 
ment of the war in which we are engaged, 
In a remarkably brief period of time we have 
been forced to wrestle with the baffling con- 
cepts and ramifications of something which 
we have called the cold war—which has its 
roots, its opportunities, its problems in al- 
most every phase of our national life. 

I have tried to find a useful definition of 
the cold war. But the term seems to me s0 
alee as to be difficult of descrip- 

on. 

It is a strange war in which all our na- 
tional resources, tangible and intangible, are 
potential weapons. It is waged with ideas 
and ideals and with such diverse tools as 
space accomplishments, medical training, 
and our vast agricultural surpluses, In this 
struggle our position in the eyes of the world 
must be constantly manifest. All nations, 
friendly or unfriendly, committed or un- 
committed, must be convinced of our matu- 
rity and of the versatility of our strength, 
And they must be convinced of our deter- 
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mination to employ our strength in further- 
ance of the world of peace—a world in which 
there must be measurable progress toward 
freedom from poverty and disease, 

The cold war calls for imagination, for a 
new dimension in planning, and for a host 
of new skills in the execution of our plans. 
We must learn as never before the art of 
integrating our national actions in support 
of our goals. 

One thing is clear. In this struggle there 
is no hope for a speedy conclusion. We must 
be prepared to think of it not in terms of 
calendar years or fiscal years or presidential 
terms, but rather we must assume that many 
of the problems of today will be an environ- 
mental fact of life for as far ahead as we 
can see. 

There are certainly times when knowledge 
of the permanence of this unrest and dan- 
ger Is discouraging. There are gloomy times 
when the Russians do seem 9 feet tall. 
There are times when instances of selfishness 
and undue concern with the material and the 
trival seem a chronic national disease that 
corrodes our accomplishments. 

In such moods we underestimate our own 
strength and overlook the extent to which 
we have faced up so quickly and so remark- 
ably to such a variety of unprecedented 
problems. We underestimate such resources 
as the strength of our Western allies, whose 
power has been built on the foundation of a 
program which bears the name of George C. 
Marshall. There is every reason to believe 
that we have the resources, the stamina and 
vitality to meet the challenge of militant 
communism. 

I am confident that at VMI. you have re- 
ceived an appropriate training to serve in the 
kind of world in which you will live. It is 
my especial hope that you have acquired 
here, through your military training, respect 
for the great tradition and ideals of the 
United States services; their devotion and 
professional skill remain a rock on which we 
must continue to depend so long as danger 
to freedom exists. 

Beyond your military training, of course, 
the education you have received will enable 
you to contribute more effectively through 
Government service, industry, or a es- 
sion to our Nation’s insatiable demand for 
competence in its people. 

My sincere congratulations and good luck. 


Sabin Oral Poliomyelitis Vaccine 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
include a program outline detailing the 
step-by-step development of the mass 
poliomyelitis immunization program 
currently being conducted in Maricopa 
County, Ariz., by the Maricopa County 
Medical Society, and by similar medical 
associations throughout my State. The 
success of this program, wholly con- 
ceived and carried out at the county and 
State level, is attested to by statistics 
showing that nearly 75 percent of 
Maricopa County’s population and 95 
percent of the 6 to 14 age group received 
polio vaccine, I strongly commend this 
summary to the attention of my col- 
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leagues and to any groups throughout 

the Nation who might be interested in 

formulating similar programs. 
The material follows: 

Sasin Oran POLIOMYELITIS Vaccine Pro- 
GRAM—A Votuntrary Mass Portio Im- 
MUNIZATION PROGRAM SPONSORED BY THE 
Maricopa County MenicaL Socrery, PHOE- 
NIX, ARIZ. 

(Cooperating agencies: Maricopa County 
Health Department; Maricopa County 
Pharmaceutical Association; Maricopa 
Chapter, the National Foundation) 


In an attempt to outline the overall plan- 
ning of this program, we will set down the 
sequence of planning and utilize an outline 
as well as narrative approach. 

1, Approval and endorsement of the local 
pediatric society was otbained. This en- 
dorsement was in turn taken to the Board 
of Directors of the Maricopa County Medical 
Society who approved the plan and ap- 
pointed a society member as chairman of 
the vaccine program. This chairman pre- 
sented the proposal to the membership of 
the society, and requested approval that the 
society sponsor the countywide vaccine pro- 
gram on two succeeding Sundays in January 
1962. The approval of the program was 
voted without dissenting vote. 

2. The county health department was 
called Into conference and its endorsement 
and cooperation was secured. Approval and 
endorsement of the county pharmaceutical 
association was also obtained at this point. 

3, Anim t consideration at this point 
was the selection of a full-time coordinator 
of the program, who could work closely with 
the chairman and all committee members in 
planning and following through with all 
details of the program. In our case, the 
associate executive secretary of the medical 
society was appointed as coordinator. 
Wherever possible, we suggest that a staff 
member of the society be selected for this 
job, but we do stress that such an individual _ 
be appointed, whether he be from the so- 
ciety or some other agency involved in the 
program. 

4. The county school superintendent was 
consulted about the program and his ap- 
proval was obtained regarding use of public 
schools as clinic sites. This was followed 
by a letter to each district school superin- 
tendent in the county, notifying him of the 
program and asking for his cooperation in 
the use of schools in his district. A copy of 
this letter was mailed to each school prin- 
cipal. When school sites were finally select- 
ed, the principal of each school selected was 
notified by a personal letter of the selection 
and was asked for his cooperation and was 
told what specific things were requested of 
the school and school staff in the way of 
clinic operation. 

5. A key step taken at this point, very 
early in the planning, was the formation of 
the steering committee which guided all 
aspects of the planning. Your attention 18 
specifically called to the groups represented. 

(a) Physician members of the society, 
representing geographical areas of the coun- 
ty, as well as various practice sections, 

(b) The director and assistant director of 
the county health department. 

(c) The executive director of the county 
chapter of the National Foundation. 

(d) The executive secretary of the county 
pharmaceutical association and one pharma- 
cist selected by him. 

(e) The associate executive secretary of 
the county medical society, who was acting 
as program coordinator. 

(t) The Pfizer representative was added 
later to the committee. 

(g) A working member of the press—in 
our case a reporter assigned by his paper to 
cover medical and public health news. 
was an important addition to the committee 
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from the standpoint of news coverage re- 
ceived. 

We later added to the committee the 
wholesale druggist, who agreed to head up 
the distribution planning and whose whole- 
sale house was the distribution headquar- 
ters for the program. If you can make such 
a selection early, he will be a valuable mem- 
ber of the planning team. 

On reflection, we would also add to this 
committee a representative from the Boy 
Scouts to sit in on at least certain of the 
Meetings, since this organization had much 
to contribute to the clinic performance. 

In early planning meetings, the dates for 
the program were set—in our county's case, 
two succeeding Sundays in January. A 
slogan for the program was selected (8 O S— 
Savin Oral Sundays). This theme was used 
in posters, bumper stickers, news releases, 
and radio and TV spots. 

An early decision reached was the method 
of administration of vaccine: 3 drops on a 
Sugar cube, served in a three-fourths-ounce 
Paper cup. Cups were to be arranged on 
cafeteria trays to be provided by the schools. 

Schools were also asked to provide paper 
Cartons for disposal of paper cups; cartons 
and contents were to be incinerated at the 
Close of the clinic, such incineration to be 
actually supervised by the M.D, clinic di- 
rector 


It was decided to open clinics at 11 am. 
On Sunday (this was cleared with Protestant, 
Catholic, and L.D.S. church groups) and to 
continue until 7 pm. in the metropolitan 
Areas and until 5 p.m. in outlying areas. 

The county health department was asked 
to do a statistical breakdown of the coun- 
ty's population and to select clinic sites 
Geographically located to cover all areas of 
the county. All public high schools in the 
County were utilized, along with some ele- 
cio schools and three community cen- 


An early consideration was the financing 
of the program. This was worked out in 
Conference with the pharmaceutical asso- 
Clation, wholesale druggists, the Pfizer rep- 
Tesentative, county health department, and 
the medical society. The medical society 
agreed to underwrite the vaccine purchase, 
with arrangements made with the county 
health department for use of any excess 
Mixed vaccine in the 6 days following the 
Clinic date. Orders for the vaccine were 
Placed with three selected retail drug com- 
Panies with shipments to go directly to the 

wholesale drug houses for storage and 
distribution. ; 

6. A mass program is not a job for ama- 
teurs. Probably the most important early 
decision reached by the chairman was to hire 
A professional public relations expert to 

e the entire publicity campaign. It 

Was felt that this was not a job that could 
adequately done by lay personnel, and 
the estimation of the committee, his 
Services were invaluable to the overall suc- 
tan of the program. He was responsible 


(a) News releases to all mediums (almost 
daily), 
(b) Preparation and release of spot an- 
cements to radio and TV. 
(e) Design and ordering of posters for dis- 
Play in doctors’ offices and drug stores. 
i (d) Displays in shopping centers and in 
tore and bank windows, 
we Design and ordering of bumper stick- 
hesi o ertising the program. (Note: We are 
tant from a financial standpoint to order 
Sows, of these bumper stickers. Knowing 
— how successful the program has been, 
‘on that we should have ordered more 
In distributed them via the Boy Scouts. 
8 Case, we ordered only enough for doc- 
» doctor's office staff, and some druggists.) 
7 0 Arranging for marquee displays which 
— used primarily in shopping centers, but 
at hotel entrances. 
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We cannot stress too much the importance 
of obtaining the services of a professional 
public relations expert or firm. These peo- 
ple know the media representatives and are 
skilled at mapping out an all-out publicity 
campaign. We in Maricopa County credit 
much of the success of our program to the 
exceptional publicity which the program 
received. 

An early meeting was set up with radio 
and TV media representatives and the en- 
tire program was outlined to them. We 
answered questions and showed the film 
supplied us by Pfizer, The Next Step.“ This 
film is available on loan from Pfizer to any 
interested society. (In March 1962, Mari- 
copa County will have its own film ready, 
showing the program held here.) At this 
meeting with the media we underlined the 
important role which radio and TV would 
play in this program. They, together with 
newspapers, sold our program for us. 

7. Our steering committee was divided 
into several committees. For practical pur- 
poses, and as our program developed, we 
would suggest that key committees would 
be: Publicity, staffing, records, distribution, 
and purchasing: 

From this point on we will cover the varied 
aspects of the several committees’ work. 


PUBLICITY 


All publicity releases were cleared with a 
member of the publicity committee. Re- 
leases involving policy were cleared with the 
overall chairman of the vaccine committee. 

We had a dally series of articles in the 
newspaper represented by the reporter who 
was a member of our steering committee. 

We were successful in obtaining almost 
daily articles in other newspapers in the 
county. Editorials appeared in all news- 
papers in the county and cartoons were util- 
ized by several. The SOS slogan was played 
heavily. 

We requested and obtained often-repeated 
printing of names and addresses of the 59 
clinic sites in the county. We were also 
successful in having the newspapers run 
copies of the registration form so that fami- 
lies could fill out their forms in advance and 
bring them to the clinic. On our first clinic 
day, some stations reported as high as 80 
percent of the families were preregistered. 
This avoided a serious bottleneck in regis- 
tration delay. A copy of this registration 
form is enclosed as part of this presentation, 

As a part of publicity, but accomplished 
entirely by the county health department, 
was the distribution of mimeographed 
notices, including the 
through all county schools. Every 
child in the county carried home this notice 
of the program with the registration form 
included. A copy of this notice is enclosed. 
These forms accounted for a large percentage 
of the preregistered families. 

Another publicity device used (not com- 
pletely successful because of the distribu- 
tion problem) was the preparation of small 
notices of the program (signed "Your Doc- 
tor“) which were picked up by doctors’ 
offices from the society office for mailing with 
monthly statements. All doctors were noti- 
fied of the availability of these notices and 
were asked to pick them up. Actual delivery 
of these notices to their offices would be 
advisable if possible. Doctors who utilized 
thermofax statements were a&ked to 
the notice and run it through with their 
billings. This personal endorsement by the 
individual physiclan was considered im- 
portant. Repeated mailings went out to the 
society members so that all physicians were 
informed of the program as it developed. In- 
cluded with an early mailing was a fact 
sheet which contained questions and an- 
swers that the average physician might find 
useful in his practice. These questions and 
answers were also released to newspapers for 
publication. We enclose a copy of this fact 
sheet as a part of this presentation. 
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STAFFING 


1. The medical society assumed repon- 
sibility for physician staffing. In most in- 
stances, one doctor was assigned for the 
clinic session and if he wished to share the 
shift with another doctor he was asked to 
make such arr. ents personally. As- 
signments were by letter which included an 
outline of the doctor's duty, a copy of the 
clinic set-up (a copy is enclosed) and a card 
foz him to return indicating his willingness 
to serve. He was asked to call the society 
vaccine program headquarters immediately 
if he could not serve. 

In some large outlying communities the 
steering committee member from that area 
personally arranged the physician staffing. 

Some doctors volunteered to take the clinic 
for both Sundays, but in almost all cases, we 
used different doctors for the 2 days. In 
the case of the doctor directing the clinic 
the second Sunday, we notified him of the 
name of the doctor who had directed the 
clinic the first Sunday so he could be briefed 
on any particular problems. 

2. Nurse staffing was done as a joint effort 
of the county health department and the 
district nurse organization. The school nurse 
was used in most instances as nurse super- 
visor—where none was available a nurse was 
assigned for this duty. The other nurses 
needed, as indicated on the clinic layout 
sheet, were assigned to duty. In Maricopa 
County we utilized public health nurses, 
nurses from doctors’ offices and visiting 
nurse service nurses. Hospital nurses not on 
duty also volunteered their help. 

The county health department assigned 
one nurse supervisor on a full-time basis to 
this staffing job. 

In all areas, split shifts of nurses were 

used. 
(3) The Maricopa Chapter of the Na- 
tional Foundation assumed the immense 
task of arranging the lay volunteer staffs 
who were primarily used for record-keeping, 
age count and line direction. The volun- 
teer chairman for the county assigned area 
chairmen who were responsible for assign- 
ing a volunteer chairman for each clinic. 
She, in turn, recruited two shifts of volun- 
teers for each clinic session. In areas where 
sufficient numbers of Mothers’ Marchers 
were not available, the chairman called on 
room mothers, women’s clubs, and PTA 
groups to staff the clinics. 

The volunteers helped fill out registration 
forms where the individuals were not pro- 
vided with pre-registration forms, they kept 
track of the tally on the tally sheets (copy 
enclosed) by age group, and they helped keep 
lines orderly. 

(4) The Maricopa County Pharmaceutical 
Association recruited pharmacists for (1) 
mixing of vaccine at distribution head- 
quarters and (2) one pharmacist for each 
clinic site, to supervise dropping of vaccine. 
Note: In some of the small outlying areas 
no pharmacist was available and the clinic 
director and nurse supervisor supervised the 
dropping of vaccine. 

(5) The Roosevelt Council of the Boy 
Scouts was responsible for staffing each clinic 
with Boy Scouts and at least one Scout 
master per clinic. 

Scout duties were direction of traffic and 
patient lines, and assisting with money 
counting. Scoutmasters were responsible for 
the money tables: receiving money and over- 
seeing the counting, bagging and totaling of 
money. 

PURCHASING 

The vaccine order for our first clinic date 
was considerably under-estimated. Clinics 
scheduled to run until 5 p.m. and 7 p.m. 
had vaccine supplies exhausted by 2 and 2:30 
in the afternoon. We offer no magic rule 
or fast advice on estimating your vaccine 
order—we under-ordered the first day be- 
cause of our financial responsibility and our 
inability to assess the overwhelming public 
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response. It is our feeling that the public 
disappointment at being unable to get vac- 
cine that first day did not hurt our program; 
however, we wish we had ordered at least 
100,000 more doses for that day. 

Sufficient amount of sugar cubes and 
paper cups were, we thought, estimated for 
the two clini@ days. However, reorders were 
necessary for both before the second clinic 
date. Make sure that immediate delivery 
can be assured between the first and second 
session if you need to reorder. 

We estimated our printing order to see us 
through the type I and type II programs 
so far as our registration forms and money- 
tables signs were concerned. We tried to 
estimate the individual record card order 
carefully, however, many of these were left 
over. We feel that many clinics did not 
hand each individual this individual record 
card and suggest that this be stressed to your 
workers. 

We ordered gallon ice-cream cartons for 
money boxes and had slits cut in the top. 
Many clinics set up moneychangers in ad- 
vance of the clinic (some had them at the 
money tables) to make change for the in- 
dividuals. We also arranged with a local 
bank, through the Armored Car Service, to 
provide us with moneybags. Since all 
money had to be re-counted at the bank, 
it was decided that money should not be 
rolled at the clinic. 

Orders were placed for three sizes of bot- 
tles of vaccine: 1 ounce and 2 ounces (both 
with calibrated droppers) and 4-ounce bot- 
tles without droppers. Extra droppers were 
provided by Pfizer for pediatric drops; how- 
ever, most clinic directors reported that they 
used the 1- or 2-ounce bottle dropper for 
pediatric drops for many hours without con- 
tamination and the necessity for changing 


droppers. 
RECORDS 


This committee designed: 

1, The family registration card (room for 
6 members in a family) which included the 
parent or guardian request. Note: The 
wording on this request statement was writ- 
ten by the medical society's attorney. 

2. The individual record card which was 
given to each person receiving vaccine, and 
which was a record of the type I vaccine he 
had been given, plus a notice of the dates of 
the type II program. The card also carries 
the information that his physician and 
school should be notified for the sake of rec- 

3. The tally sheet which was broken down 
by age-group. The tabulating of these tally 
sheets was done by the county health depart- 
ment. 

4. The notices designed for physicians to 
mail out in their statements. A copy of this 
is not enclosed, but it was a brief statement 
giving the dates of the program and an en- 
dorsement of it, and a reference to the news- 
paper for clinic sites. 

5. The notice which was sent out via the 
schools to every home of a school child. 
Two-hundred and fifty thousand (250,000) of 
these preregistration forms were utilized in 
the program, and we endorse this device as 
a sound one to rench the family. It is par- 
ticularly effective in elementary schools, and 
ot doubtful use in high schools. 

6, Tally sheets from all clinics and all in- 
dividual records were kept in the county 
health department as permanent records. 

DISTRIBUTION 

Distribution of all supplics was done out 
of one wholesale drug company which acted 
as headquarters on the two Sundays. All 
supplies were delivered to this site. 

Delivery tickets were prepared in. tripli- 
cate. The original copy was signed by the 
person delivering the supplies and was left 
at the headquarters. The second copy was 
signed by the person receiving them at the 
clinic site and was returned to headquarters, 
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The third copy was retained by the cilinc 
director. Each slip showed the time the 
order was received and the time it was ac- 
cepted at the clinic site, 

Delivery was done by various means. Lay 
citizens, medical society and health depart- 
ment staff and drug salesmen drove cars. 
Sheriff’s office and Arizona Highway Patrol 
delivered to outlying areas. Arizona National 
Guard helicopters were utilized to refill or- 
ders to outlying areas. We experienced some 
breakdown in delivery on our first day— 
largely due to the unexpected demand on the 
part of the public—so we stress that you have 
enough delivery personnel on hand to take 
care of the running of supplies. 

On the original shipment of vaccine and 
clinic supplies, many doctors were asked to 
pick up this first shipment. In some in- 
stances, doctors picked up these supplies at 
distribution headquarters enroute to their 
clinic site. In many cases, deliveries were 
made to a hospital in the area where doctors 
in that vicinity could pick up supplies and 
take them to the clinic site. In the case of 
the large clinic sites, delivery of the original 
shipment was made directly to the school. 

Every reorder of yaccine was accompanied 
by a sufficient amount of sugar, cups, record 
cards, etc. Much of this material was re- 
turned, attesting to the fact that there was 
a vaccine wastage in all clinic sites. Some 
sites reported as high as 15 to 20 percent 
wastage. 

Watch your vaccine droppage and make 
certain that droppers are held vertically and 
that not more than 3 are used on a 
sugar cube. Do not waste the cube if more 
is dropped, however. 

Since all clinic directors had been notified 
that the wholesale drug house would serve 
as headquarters, and had been supplied with 
that telephone number, we staffed five tele- 
phones to recelve incoming calls. These staff 
members would fill out the vaccine order 
and would hand it to a doctor committee 
member who would then mark the reorder 
on the large tote board which we had set up 
listing each clinic. The time of the reorder 
was noted, and the time the order left was 
also noted. The distribution chairman filled 
the rest of the order sheet and it went to the 
warehouse where the order was filled. An- 
other individual was selected to call a driver, 
or deliver the order to the helicopter pilot 
(or notify the sheriff's office or highway 
patrol) and see that the shipment went on 
its way. 

(It is a small sidelight—but make sure 
that someone sces that the staff at the dis- 
tribution headquarters has lunch. The 
telephone operators rarely have time to leave 
their phones and everyone else is as busy as 
they are. Food can be important, along with 
the coffee that will be served during the day.) 

In our case, the mixing of vaccine was 
done at distribution headquarters. Please 
make sure to allow a good 30 minutes for 
thawing of vaccine, and try to estimate your 
demand. More rapid thawing of vaccine can 
bé accomplished by placing bottles of frozen 
vaccine in trays of hot water. We had 
clinics waiting up to 45 minutes for vaccine 
on our first program. We learned another 
lesson that first Sunday—isolate your mixing 
room so that pharmacists are not disturbed 
by other individuals milling through the 
room. 

Have a list of phone numbers of your 
clinic sites—and make certain that a vol- 
unteer is there to answer it—so that you keep 
in touch with your clinics. We used three 
doctors for calls out of distribution head- 
quarters to the clinics. This is important 
from two angles: if you have a shipment 
going to one station, make certain that an- 
other station in the same direction is not 
also in need of supplies. Again, it is impor- 
tant in the waning hours of the clinic date 
to shift vaccine from a slow station to one 
that is in need of vaccine, 
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At your distribution headquarters, make 
certain that some key person (in our case, 
and ideally, the coordinator of the program) 
is free as a roving person to make certain 
that no bottlenecks are occurring and that 
the chairman is informed of everything that 


is happening. 
FINALLY 


Since this has been written immediately 
following type I program, without experience 
on the following clinic sessions, perhaps we 
have failed to cover certain areas of interest. 
Here, we will add a few things we have 
learned in the overall program which were 
helpful to us. Some of them are minute, 
but they may present themselves as prob- 
lems. 

1. Make certain that money tables are set 
up and clearly marked and that people are 
directed to them. We lost money on our 
first clinic day because there was no marked 
place to pay in some clinics. 

2. You will have many requests to “take 
vaccine home to Grandma or Susie.” We 
made a standard practice of refusing this, 
but we would send a nurse out to a car and 
administer it to the individual who was un- 
able to enter the clinic. 

3. We refused vaccine to minors who had 
no parent or guardian to sign for them. 

4. Check with your Pfizer representative 
about the dilution factor in mixing your 
vaccine. We increased our dilution on the 
second clinics, within the recommended 
range. More detailed information on this 
can be made available to you by the Mari- 
copa County Pharmaceutical Association. 

5. Do not be surprised if your doses given 
and the money received do not tally. Some 
vaccine wastage will be experienced; and in 
almost all of our clinics the clinic director 
reported that he was unable to get as many 
doses as our bottles indicated, Free immuni- 
zation for those unable to pay will also be 
reflected in your money count. 

6. In arranging with the Boy Scout organ- 
ization for Scouts to assist at the clinics, it 
was specified that only Senior Scouts be used. 

7. We stressed the fact that elderly pa- 
tients who called questioning about the need 
of taking the vaccine should be told to go 
ahead and take it, if only from the stand- 
point of peripheral individuals in their 
household. 

8. In a few clinic stations, the doctor was 
not identifiable at the first session. At our 
second clinic session, we asked our doctors 
to wear suits or white coats, and supplied 
them with a badge, marked “clinic director“ 
and listing their names. 3 

9. We called a meeting of all doctors who 
were to act as clinic directors and briefed 
them on their duties and responsibilities. 

10. Each doctor was notified in writing 
about 10 days before the clinic date about 
final details. He was specifically reminded 
of his clinic location, and given instructions 
as to where he was to pick up his original 
shipment of supplies. He was also notified 
about disposition of money, vaccine and 
other supplies. In the case of our first clinic, 
all supplies except money, vacciné, registra- 
tion cards, droppers, empty bottles and tally 
slips were left at the school. On our 
clinic, all supplies were returned to distribu- 


and phone call to pick up his supplies 
order to reach his station 1 hour before 
doors were open. * 
11. All clinic directors were asked to In 

spect their clinic facilities prior to the clini? 
session and to meet with their nurse supe 
visor and volunteer chairman to go O 
final details. A doublecheck on this ar 
rangement was made, with the nurse hae 


the doctor and identify herself and ask for ® 
meeting date. 
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12, We cannot stress too much the im- 
portance of the participating role of each 
agency and organization which made up the 
successful program in Maricopa County. 
The Maricopa County Health Department 
wns of utmost help in helping with the over- 
all planning and with the preparation of 
records, tally sheets, and statistical data and 
in providing the nurse staffing. The Mari- 
copa County Pharmaceutical Association 
provided invaluable help in planning the 
preparation and distribution of vaccine sup- 
Plies, and in aiding in setting up and im- 
Plementing distribution of other supplies. 
The National Foundation, as noted before, 
Provided the volunteer help to staff the 
clinics with lay workers and assisted in op- 
erations at distribution headquarters. 

Coordination of all of these activities was 
the prime responsibility of the program co- 
ordinator, with frequent consultation with 
the program chairman. 

This summarized the highlights of the 
vaccine program in Maricopa County. The 
fact that in excess of 70 percent of the 
county's population received the vaccine at- 
tests to the success of the program. If we 
have failed to answer specific questions you 
might have, do not hesitate to call or write 
Maricopa County Medical Society. 

Good luck. 

Ricuargp B, Jouns, M.D., 
Chairman, Oral Polio Vaccine Program. 
HELEN C. ROTTHAUS, 
Program Coordinator. 


Letters Pro and Con on Dividend and 
Interest Withholding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, on April 3, 
I inserted in the Recorp the text of a 
letter from O. Kelley Anderson, presi- 
dent of the New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., which was critical of the 
Proposed withholding of Federal income 
tax on dividends and interest. 

The publication of this letter provoked 
Comment from an Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. Stanley S. Surrey, 
and, subsequently, an answer from Mr. 
Kelley. 

Mr. Speaker, I am inserting today both 
Mr. Surrey’s and Mr. Kelley's letters, 
With the thought that this further dis- 
Cussion of the withholding provision will 

of interest and benefit to my col- 
es: 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, April 20, 1962. 
Hon, Hastines Kerr, 
louse of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 
Dran Me. Kerru: In your remarks which 
Were published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
April 3, 1962 (page A2526) you indicate 
that tho life insurance industry will be ad- 


1 
10050 for withholding óf tax from dividends 


thins Soe Anderson's letter, I think 
wi may be some confusion as to just how 

thholding would operate in the case of life 
‘surance companies, 
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Mr, Anderson apparently thinks that with- 
holding will apply to ail payments made un- 
der his company’s life insurance policies. 
On the contrary, withholding will be re- 
quired only on payments consisting entirely 
of interest. Thus, there would be withhold- 
ing when the béeneficlary is receiving periodic 
interest payments under an agreement that 
the company will retain the proceeds and 
merely pay interest thereon. On the other 
hand, there would be no withholding on the 
interest element of annuity payments. This 
materially reduces the number of payments 
involved in the withholding procedures. 

Mr. Anderson also states that, because of 
the complexity of withholding in a life in- 
surance company, many recipients will be 
in doubt as to whether or not any tax has 
been withheld. It Is not readily apparent 
just what unique complexities are involved 
in the case of life insurance companies. In 
the case of those payments to which with- 
holding applies, the company will merely de- 
duct 20 percent and remit the balance to the 
recipient. The recipient, in completing his 
tax return, will foliow a simple -up 
procedure to determine the total interest to 
be included in his income and the amount of 
withheld tax he may claim as a credit against 
his tax liability. The return will clearly 
state which payments from an insurance 
company are to be included in this gross-up 
schedule and which are not to be so included 
because they were not subject to with- 
holding. 

Mr. Anderson goes on to state that the 
computation of his company’s Federal in- 
come tax permits no deduction for the 
expenses it will incur in performing wich- 
holding. The expense to the company of 
performing withholding would be allowed as 
a deduction under section 809(d)(12) of 
the Internal Revenue Code in arriving at 
the company’s gain or loss from operations. 
Fifty percent of any gain from operations 
is then subject to the so-called phase 2 
tax. In this respect, the expenses of with- 
holding are fully deductible in the same 
manner as other expenses of operating the 
business. However, I think that Mr. And- 
erson is referring to the fact that some 
mutual life insurance companies, by reason 
of paying large policyholder dividends 
(which are also a deductible expense in 
arriving at gain from operations), presently 
have no gain from operations subject to the 
phase 2 tax and take the maximum deduc- 
tion permitted under the law for these 
dividends against investment income for 
purposes of the phase 1 tax. Under these 
circumstances, it is true that an additional 
deduction for expenses connected with with- 
holding will in fact give them no benefit, 
since these mutual companies presently have 
more deductible expenses then they are per- 
mitted to take under the law. I do not 
think, however, that it is logical to single 
out one expense item and say that this is 
the one for which the company gets no 
benefit. Expenses incurred in connection 
with withholding would be treated in the 
same manner as other expenses. The limita- 
tion on the amount of operating expenses 
that may be offset against investment in- 
come applies to the aggregate expenses, not 
to any one expense separately. 

It is recognized that withhelding will in- 
volve some additional expense for institu- 
tions paying dividends and interest. To 
compensate for this additional expense, H.R. 
10650 permits the institutions to retain 
withheld funds for up to 4 months. Un- 
der the bill passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, taxes withheld on payments 
made during a quarter of the institution's 
taxable year would not have to be paid over 
to the Government until the end of the 
month following the close of the quarter. 
Thus, if an insurance company pays interest 
to a policyholder on January 1, it can retain 
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the taxes it withheld on that interest until 
April 30, 

I hope that this letter will help to clarify 
the withholding provisions as they would 
apply to insurance companies. I am send- 
ing a copy of this letter to Mr. Anderson. 

Sincerely yours, 
STANLEY S. SURRET, 
Assistant Secretary. 
New ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
Boston, May 28, 1962. 
Hon. HASTINGS KEITH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Hastines: I received a copy of the 
letter dated April 20 addressed to you by 
Stanley S. Surrey, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. This letter refers to my letter to 
you in connection with H.R. 10650, provid- 
ing for withholding of tax from dividends 
and interest. I realize that the exact pro- 
visions of the bill will remain In doubt until 
it ls enacted, but I do wish to comment on 
the points ralsed by Mr. Surrey. 

Mr. Surrey suggests that I mistakenly be- 
lieve that withholding will apply to all pay- 
ments made under our life insurance pol- 
icies. Of course I realize this is not the case. 
We are indeed grateful that the withholding 
procedure does not apply to the interest 
element of annuity payments. This how- 
ever does not eliminate our problem, par- 
ticularly in the Case of interest credits on 
dividend deposit accounts. Approximately 
450,000 of our 942,000 individual policy con- 
tracts have accounts of this nature. The 
average Interest credited to each account 
last year was about $7. 

There is some uncertainty whether the 
withholding would apply to interest when 
credited to the account or at a later date 
when the interest is withdrawn. If the with- 
holding applies at the time that the in- 
terest is credited, this procedure would re- 
strict the benefits available under certain 
policy contract provisions—such as the pro- 
vision for payment of any overdue premium 
from dividend deposit accounts or the use 
of dividend deposits to increase annuity 
benefits available under the policy settle- 
ment options. If there is to be withholding 
in this area, we hope that the Senate Finance 
Committee will accept the recommendation 
made by Secretary Dillon to the effect that 
exemption certificates should not apply to 
dividend deposit accounts. 

Mr. Surrey indicates that he does not be- 
lieve that many recipients of payments from 
life insurance companies would be in doubt 
as to whether or not any tax has been with- 
held. The fact of the matter is that there 
are many payments which would be subject 
to the withholding provision and which 
embrace both principal and interest. In the 
case of death claim payments made in one 
sum, the beneficiary will receive a large 
check representing the proceeds of the policy, 
together with a small amount of interest on 
cash covering the period from the 
date of death to the date of payment. Last 
year we paid interest on the proceeds of 
more than 6,000 policies which had matured 
by reason of the death of the insured. We 
also have approximately 50,000 installment 
certificates under which the company is 
holding the proceeds of matured policies. 
Of these 50,000 certificates, some 12,500 pro- 
vide for payment of interest only. On other 
certificates providing for payment of prin- 
cipal and interest, there will from time to 
time be payments of interest only as well. 
It is not a simple matter for the recipient of 
these payments to determine how much is 
withheld on account of interest which is 
payable. The gross-up procedure described 
by Mr. Surrey cannot be readily applied in 
this instance. 
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Mr. Surrey then comments on the objec- 
tion that there is no provision in the new 
law for deduction of the expenses incurred 
in withholding, These expenses are con- 
siderable. The provision for individual 
exemption certificates will be difficult to 
administer. Filing these certificates on an 
annual basis will involve maintenance of 
expensive files and result in difficult searches 
of our entire records for policyholder infor- 
mation for exempt policyholders. Mr. Sur- 
rey in an involved statement suggests that 
we should not complain, since under the 
existing Federal tax law applicable to life 
insurance companies there are certain ex- 
penses of doing business which are not 
deductible. In the last analysis however, 
he does admit that there will be an addi- 
tional expense and that this expense must 
be borne by the company. 

Mr. Surrey argues that the company will 
be compensated by the use of withheld 
funds, since the companies need report only 
quarterly. This however is not an answer 
to the probelm. It overlooks the fact that 
interest and dividends due the company 
from other corporations will also be subject 
to withholding. The amount so withheld 
will not only equal the amount which the 
company withholds on payments to its 
policyholders, but will in effect exceed this 
amount by substantially more than $10 
million. While this $10 million is roughly 
the amount of the Federal income tax, the 
withholding provision will have, on the aver- 
age, the effect of advancing the payment of 
the company’s income tax by one-half a 
quarter, or 1% months. Since our new 
money is currently being invested at about 
5% percent, the net effect of this early col- 
lection of taxes will subject the company 
to a loss of about $100,000 a year on interest, 
dividends, and rents. 

I hope that this letter will help to clarify 
the effect of the proposed withholding pro- 
visions as they would apply to insurance 
companies and their policyholders. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANDERSON. 


Samuel I. Newhouse—Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
fantastic career of Samuel I. Newhouse 
is known by now to almost everyone in 
the United States. The Long Island 
Press, on June 10, published an excellent 
article about him: 

S. I. NEWHOUSE: PROFILE or A PUBLISHER— 
NEWSPAPER GROUP NOW RANKS SECOND IN 
THE UNITED STATES 

(By Francis Stilley) 

(Eprror's Note—The publisher of the 
Long Island Press doesn't encourage per- 
sonal publicity and his name rarely appears 
in the Press, except on the editorial page 
where his title is listed. 

(This week, he added the morning and 
evening newspapers in New Orleans to what 
is known in the newspaper profession as 
the Newhouse group. 

(It is not referred to as a chain because 
it lacks the basic attributes the word im- 
plies. Editors and editorial boards on all 
Newhouse newspapers determine news and 
editorial policies, without either advice or 
direction from the main office. As a matter 
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of fact, there is no Newhouse newspaper 
main office. Chains, on the contrary, are 
operated with central editorial direction. 

(The New Orleans purchase was deemed 
important enough by Associated Press to 
merit a long profile which was prepared for 
use in all Sunday papers.) 

As a man, and as a newspaper man, Samuel 
I. Newhouse is a human whirlwind who can't 
subside for a single second. 

At 67, his 5 foot 3 figure keeps moving 
faster all the time. He loves motion—and 
the more the better. 

Small though he may be physically, his 
boundless energy has made him a giant— 
sometimes a controversial one—in a field 
where personal empires have tended to di- 
minish in recent years. 

That is the field of newspaper publishing, 
in which Newhouse has been growing for 
five decades. He has never been content to 
sit back and rest and he'll tell you—fast— 
that he never will be. 

He proved it in dramatic fashion last 
week. 

He bought the New Orleans Times-Pica- 
yune and States-Item for a thumping $41 
million. That is the largest amount ever 
paid for a newspaper property in this coun- 


try. 

The trade journal Editor & Publisher noted 
that it was more than President Jefferson 
gave Napoleon for the nearly 1 million 
square miles of Louisiana territory 160 years 


ago. 

With the purchase, the Journal added, 
Newhouse “pulled up to second place among 
U.S. newspaper publishers, ranking only be- 
hind the Hearst group in aggregate circula- 
tion.“ 

Moved out of second place and into third 
was the Scripps-Howard newspaper group. 
Editor & Publisher gave these circulation 
figures for the three: Hearst, 8,686,174; New- 
house, 4,737,474; Scripps-Howard, 4,337,474. 

Editor & Publisher said the all-time record 
transaction in the newspaper publishing field 
was a $92 million deal in England last year. 
At that time the Mirror group acquired con- 
trol of the Odhams Press. This involved a 
number of magazines as well as newspapers. 

Newhouse's properties are now estimated to 
total $200 million. His empire stretches from 
Long Island to Portland, Oreg. 

He owns 18 newspapers, has a major in- 
terest in 4 others and also is a part owner 
of Conde Nast publications, which includes 
Vogue, Glamour, and House & Garden mag- 
azines. He owns radio and television sta- 
tions in five cities and has a large interest 
in a magazine in Prance and one in Italy. 

What next? 

“I'm still in the market for more news- 
papers,” says Newhouse, a graying, some- 
what chubby man, known throughout the 
business as “S.I.” 

Newhouse emphasizes, however, he isn’t 
interested in just any newspaper. Before 
he'll buy, he has to be certain that a paper 
measures up to certain standards. 

A primary consideration is that the paper 
is already being operated by men of high 
competence. Talent figures large in New- 
house's assessment of a property. 

He also wants papers which have a tradi- 
tion of service to their communities, and 
papers which are located in good market 
areas. And of course he wants papers which 
have a good prospect of making money. 

Normally, it would seem, the temptation 
would be great for a man in Newhouse's po- 
sition to dictate policies for his papers and 
to exercise strict personal control over their 
activities, 

Newhouse’s attitude, 
thing else again. 

He is keenly interested in everything they 
do. He hawkeyes every edition of every 
paper as it reaches his Park Avenue apart- 
ment, and is perpetually bounding around 
the country for spot checks. 


however, is some- 
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But he refuses to tell his editors what to 
do. He insists that they run their news- 
papers themselves, using their own judgment 
as to what is best for their own locales. 

“I am not interested in molding the Na- 
tion’s opinion,” Newhouse sald in an inter- 
view last week. “I want these newspapers 
to take positive stands of their own, I want 
them to be self-reliant.” 

Newhouse, who terms himself a liberal 
Democrat, added: “My papers have different 
philosophies, and they're about as wide apart 
as they can get. Some are Democratic, some 
are Republican. I am not going to try and 
shape their thought.” 

One of his editors who will readily testify 
that Newhouse means what he says is Philip 
Hochstein. Hochstein is editor of the Star- 
Ledger at Newark, N.J. He has been with 
Newhouse almost since the beginning of the 
publisher's career, when he acquired the 
Staten Island Advance in 1922. 

“I may have given Mr. Newhouse a lot 
of grief because we've had many differences 
of opinion,” said Hochstein. Don't think 
he won't argue, because he will. 

“But I believe it’s because he wants to 
find out just how sold an editor is on a 
point, and when he's convinced the editor's 
argument is sound, he backs off and that's 
it. There's no second-guessing later.“ 

Said Hochstein further: “The fact that he 
doesn't grab the reins away from the editors 
reflects a remarkable self-control rather than 
lack of interest. I believe he has always re- 
garded a paper as an institution and not 
a personal mouthpiece.” 

Newhouse was the eldest of eight children 
of Russian immigrant parents. At the age 
of 12, he left grammar school to become a 
$2-a-week office boy for a lawyer. 

When he was 16, the lawyer acquired a 51- 
percent interest in a New Jersey paper which 
was on the verge of failure. 

Newhouse expressed interest in trying his 
hand at newspaper work and the attorney 
told him to take charge. 

Take charge he did, and despite his youth 
and inexperience he soon had the paper 
turning in a handsome profit. 

Twenty-five percent went to Newhouse. 
This enabled him, at the age of 26, to buy the 
Staten Island paper. 

According to Hochstein, Newhouse is quick 
to spend money when he feels it is necessary 
and won't sit around pondering matters 
lengthily, 

Both Newhouse and Hochstein recalled 
with chuckles an incident during their early 
days in Staten Island. A newly established 
opposition paper announced it was going to 
run two pages of pictures of winners in a 
baby contest. 

Half jokingly, Hochstein suggested that 
perhaps the Newhouse paper should run pic- 
tures of all the babies entered in the con- 
test. As Hochstein was uttering the thought 
in two or three sentences, he said, he noticed 
Newhouse figuring on a piece of paper. 

The instant I stop talking,” Hochstein re- 
called, “Mr. Newhouse said ‘do it.’ In those 
few seconds he had figured out what it would 
cost and decided it would be worthwhile.” 

To this account, Newhouse added with a 
grin: “It took 16 pages.” 

Newhouse’s phenomenal rise in the pub- 
lishing world has not been without its 
troubles. 

Among his holdings are the Portland 
Oregonian and Oregon Journal. Two years 
ago, he owned only the Oregonian. Stereo- 
typers went on strike in a dispute over the 
operation of a new type of automatic type- 
casting machine, plus some side issues. 

Many of the paper’s other employees re- 
mained away from work in sympathy. K- 
forts to settle the dispute got nowhere. 
Violence erupted in fisticuffs between strik- 
ers and nonstrikers, and dynamiting of news- 
paper trucks. 
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Eventually, the strikers and others who left 
the paper, set up and began publishing a 
daily of their own, the Portland Reporter. 

Union sources have contended that New- 
house contrived the strike as a union-bust- 
ing operation. Says Newhouse: “You are go- 
ing to hear a lot of different things, but I'm 
not against unions. I have more than 12,000 
employees who are union members.” 

Newhouse says, “The right to strike is im- 
portant, but let's clear the record. Labor 
disputes should go through some sort of a 
labor court where the issues are presented 
intelligently and truthfully. Let’s not have 
any illegal strikes or walkouts like we had 
in Portland.” 

Newhouse's view, that the union demands 
were improper and illegal under the National 
Labor Relations Act, was upheld by a Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board examiner. The 
union has appealed the ruling to the Board. 

The Oregonian management has stated 
that, in line with Newhouse policy, all ne- 
gotiations and decisions in the strike were 
handled at the local level. 

While Newhouse sternly resists all speech 
invitations, he is a ready conversationalist in 
private—or at least in the rare moments 
when he can sit still long enough to talk. 

But he is reticent about discussing the fi- 
nancinl operations through which he buys 
newspapers. 

He is said to be chary of outside financing, 
preferring to use the funds produced by his 
various enterprises. One published report 
said he made an exception in the case of 
New Orleans by borrowing from several banks 
to help him swing it. But Newhouse de- 
clined any comment. 

Newhouse is married to the former Mitzi 
Epstein, who quit a fashion design school 
to wed him in 1924. They enjoy an occa- 
sional card game with friends and manage 
to see most of the new Broadway shows. 

Their two sons, S. I. Jr. and Donald Ed- 
ward Newhouse, help run the Newhouse 
newspapers, as do two brothers of the pub- 
lisher, Ted and Norman. 

Most of Newhouse's business is conducted 
on the run, and his office—if he has anything 
that could be called such—is a briefcase that 
accompanies him everywhere. 

He has always looked to the future, and in 
1960 took a step which should mean much 
to the future of the mass communications 
media. 

He set up a multimillion-dollar foundation 
aimed at developing the world’s largest mass 
media journalism education and research 
center. Syracuse University, which his sons 
attended, was picked for the center. 

At first, the center is to concentrate on 
graduate and research work. Later it is to 
be expanded to take in the fields of maga- 
zines, radio, television, and their related areas 
of mass communications. 

Newhouse and his-wife provided an initial 
grant of $2 million. They will contribute 
more as needed, and upon Newhouse’s death 
about 90 percent of his estate will go to the 
foundation. 


Memorial Day Address by Mayor Wagner, 
of New York, in Observance of the 
Death of Franklin Delano Roosevelt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
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printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an address by the Honorable Robert F. 
Wagner, mayor of the city of New York, 
delivered at a Memorial Day observance 
of the death of Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt at Hyde Park, N.Y. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: f 
REMARKS BY MAYOR ROBERT F. WAGNER AT THE 

MEMORIAL DAY OBSERVANCE OF THE DEATH 

OF FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, HYDE PARK, 

N.Y., May 30, 1962 


Iam very sensitive, and very proud, of the 
honor that has been given me by the invi- 
tation to make this address on this occasion. 

In this place, time moves slowly. It is 
so intended, The memory of the great man 
who rests here is as green as these grounds, 
as these trees which were his friends. This 
was his home, and millions have come here 
from the world round to see here the reflec- 
tions of his spirit and to feel here the kin- 
ship that existed between him and all living 
things, were they animals or creatures in 
whom the divine fire burns. 

I was quite a young man when he slept 
away. I was in the service and abroad when 
that great oak suddenly cracked and fell. I 
remember it still. It was as if some part of 
me had gone. And it had. The times in 
which I had grown up, the revolution in 
which my father had played such a part had 
ended, and a new age was about to begin. 

The new age was world-oriented. Its focus 
was foreign affairs. It was an age of hard 
awakening and fearful confusion—of awak- 
ening from the bright dream of a world of 
peace and justice, and of confusion over how 
to regain the dream that had been lost. 

In the years since, we Americans and in- 
deed hundreds of millions of people through- 
out the world have been trying to map the 
new world in which they found themselves, 
the world of the permanent cold war, the 
world of the ever-deadlier atom. 

Yes, that was the world we had to face 
and live in. It was a world in which prob- 
lems were many, solutions few, and guide- 
lines, almost none. 

I recall this not to pass judgment upon 
the foreign policies of the period after the 
great President’s death. But I wanted to 
recall the national mood and the groping 
and fumbling which followed his death, in 
order to contrast it with the clear and un- 
complicated vision he left to us of a gen- 
erous and compassionate society, deeply 
concerned with social justice for our own 
people and for all people everywhere. 

This was what he brought into the cll- 
mate of Government, the generosity which 
wanted for all people what he had been 
fortunate enough to have for himself, and 
the compassion to understand the disabil- 
ities of poverty and of frustration, even 
though they had never been his share or 
lot in life. 

Intimately related to these impulses was 
his unassailable sense of moral principle 
and the heroic and unyielding courage he 
showed in every struggle he led in defense 
of the underprivileged and of justice for the 
victims of oppression and injustice. Those 
who most needed a champion found one in 
him. Those who most needed a spokesman 
to articulate their demands found one in 
him. 

Of his many, many historic contributions, 
none can equal the life he breathed into the 
concept of a free but planned and managed 
economy and of a free but responsible so- 
ciety. As a permanent pillar of what was 
really a new social-economic system, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt fought for and signed into 
law the old-age and survivors’ insurance 
program, popularly known as social security. 

It is a source of deep personal pride to me 
that it was my father who, in consultation 
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with President Roosevelt and under his 
leadership, drafted, presented and steered 
3 the US. Senate that social security 
aw. 4 

Today when the social security system, it- 
self, is so widely accepted, it is well to recall 
that a candidate for President who opposed 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, attacked the social se- 
curity law in 1936 as “unjust, unworkable, 
stupidly drafted, and wastefully fin- 
anced * * * which involves prying into the 
personal records of 26 million people.” 

The same theme, with some variations, can 
be recognized in the last-ditch resistance 
which is being offered today to the present 
phase of the struggle which President Roose- 
velt, and my father, initiated with the first 
Social Security Act. Now it is health care 
for the aged which has inherited these adjec- 
tives and epithets. Again it is clear to me, 
and I believe it is clear to the American 
people, that this is a moral issue in which 
the forces of human compassion and appre- 
ciation for the respect and care which society 
owes to our senior citizens firmly decree that 
this legislation must be enacted. 

Seventeen million Americans are now over 
65 years of age. More than 14 million of the 
17 million are covered by social security. 
Over half of the others are covered by the 
pension plans of corporations or labor unions. 
For the 14,200,000 covered by social security, 
it is proposed that the cost of medical bills 
and hospital bills be borne by the multi- 
billion-dollar social security fund. It is the 
least that the Federal Government can do 
to require the social security fund to bear 
this charge and to require increased pay- 
ments into that fund to sustain this cost 
in the future. These are the facts of the 
present issue. 

But this issue is only an extension, a major 
branch, of the tree which Franklin D. Roose- 
velt planted. Just as he understood the ways 
and nature of growing things in these acres 
in which we stand, so Franklin Roosevelt 
knew when he planted the tree to social 
security, that as it grew, it would strengthen 
the soil from which it grew and provide an 
ever greater shade. 

The very young, the very old, the sick, the 
disabled, all those whom a compassionate 
society cheerfully accepts as its responsibil- 
ity, can best secure their assistance with 
dignity and with respect through a contribu- 
tory plan: through the social security sys- 
tem. This must have been Franklin Roose- 
velt’s dream. Clearly it represents one ma- 
jor phase of the unfinished business which 
still confronts this country, a major phase 
of the goal of social justice. 

The other most compelling phase, equally 
urgent, and perhaps more imperative in the 
world’s view, is civil rights, which are better 
called equal human rights. 

In his time, President Roosevelt was de- 
scribed as the man who had done more for 
the Negro and the cause of civil rights than 
any President since Abraham Lincoln. There 
was reason for this tribute. President Roose- 
velt lit the fires for the civil rights revolu- 
tion. Under his administration over a mil- 
lion Negro citizens participated in the Gov- 
ernment's emergency education program. 
Under that program 300,000 learned 
to read and write. President Roosevelt knew 
that the uneducated citizen in a democracy 
is an unlit torch in the darkness. 

In 1933 President Roosevelt established the 
first Federal administrative machinery spe- 
cifically designed to see that all American 
citizens should receive fair and equal treat- 
ment under law, regardless of race, creed or 
color. That machinery was established in 
the Department of the Interior. A young 
Negro economist who had received his Ph. D. 
from Harvard was named to one of the prin- 
cipal positions in that office. His name was 
Dr. Robert C. Weaver, New York City’s own 
Bob Weaver. 

That appointment, because it was the first, 
was of enormous importance. It marked the 
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first slipping of the chain of humiliation 
which for many generations had bound even 
the most educated and highly endowed Ne- 
groes not only to menlal and inferior posi- 
tions in the Federal Government, but to me- 
nal and inferior places in our society. 

Today, of course, Bob Weaver is the Fed- 
eral Administrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency; and he will be Secretary of 
Urban Affairs in President Kennedy’s Cabi- 
net when this Cabinet department is finally 
approved by Congress. 

More than 160 years ago, Thomas Jefferson 
spoke out for “equal and exact justice to all 
men of whatever state or persuasion.” Un- 
der President Roosevelt, our Negro citizens 
and their leaders saw for the first time that 
the objective of equal and exact justice for 
them, too, could be achieved by the processes 
of democracy. 

It was bound to be a long road, a long 
struggle. And it has been. Yet today, in 
many respects, the distance still to be cov- 
ered, in order to achieve equal human rights, 
is greater than the distance that has already 
been covered. But we are still very much 
on the march. And today it is the Negro 
citizens, themselves, who are defining the 
demand and setting the pace for progress. 
For them, there is no halfway house on the 
road to equality of rights. Nor is it any use 
to advise or call for patience. Progress now 
must be swift, certain and unqualified. 

In the days of the New Deal, my father, 
along with Senator Costigan, of Colorado, in- 
troduced the key civil rights bill of that day. 
A great civil rights battle raged around that 
measure. The battle raged and, in the end, 
was lost, the legislative battle, thatis. That 
bill was an antilynching bill, a measure 
which today is forgotten in the backwash of 
the civil rights struggle. Today the battle- 
front has moved far forward and extends 
over the entire range and horizon of human 
rights. That struggle will not end, it can- 
not end, except in victory. And when that 
victory comes in our country, there will be 
no losers, no conquerors and no conquered. 
The victory will be a victory for the cause 
of freedom. It will be a victory for our en- 
tire country, and for the very essence of 
what Franklin D. Roosevelt meant and means 
to America. 


Nuclear Blasts and U Thant Blasts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, rea- 
sonably soon we will receive for con- 
sideration on the House floor a proposal 
to authorize the purchase of United Na- 
tions bonds. The Members of the House, 
I am sure, will give this matter serious 
and thoughtful consideration, and I sub- 
mit for the Recorp an editorial in the 
Saturday, June 9, Chicago Tribune which 
comments on recent statements of the 
present Acting Secretary General of the 
United Nations: 

Nuclxan BLasrs AND U THANT BLASTS 

When it comes to dollars to save the 
United Nations from bankruptcy, the re- 
sponse of U Thant, the acting U.N. Secretary 
General, is, “America, yes.“ But when it 
comes to high altitude nuclear testing, it is, 
“America, no.” 

Thant said he was certain that 
soon would decide in favor of ioi bare or 
a $200 million special bond issue designed to 
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keep the U.N. solvent. The Burmese 
diplomat was equally certain that America’s 
proposed nuclear tests in outer space were a 
“manifestation of a very dangerous psy- 
chosis,“ even “more undesirable” than 
previous atmospheric explosions which a 
U.N. General Assembly resolution of Novem- 
ber 6 was intended to ban. Thant said he 
was in “complete agreement” with that 
resolution. 

The Secretary General finds no difficulty 
in blasting the United States for planning 
to test nuclear bombs far outside the earth's 
atmosphere. But his yoice was curiously 
silent last fall when the Soviet Union loosed 
a 50-megaton nuclear monster in the at- 
mosphere, 

The Burmese delegation, of which U Thant 
then was a member, joined the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the General Assembly in 
appealing to Khrushchev not to fire off the 
50-megaton burst. But in the debate 
preceding the vote, in which almost every 
other nation voiced apprehension over 
resumed Soviet tests, Thant was silent. 

At that time the Burmese diplomat was 
being considered as successor to the late Dag 
Hammarskjold. Russia ignored the U.N. 
resolution and touched off mankind's 
mightiest nuclear explosion above the Arctic. 
And a few days later, on November 3, Thant 
Was unanimously elected Acting U.N. Secre- 
tary General by 103 countries. The United 
States now favors his election to a full 5- 
year term as Secretary General. The Rus- 
sians probably will not object. 


Address of Gov. John A. Volpe of 
Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I am pleased to 
insert an address delivered on June 2, 
1962, by the able and distinguished Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, Hon. John A. 
Volpe, at the recent State convention 
of the Polish-American War Veterans of 
Massachusetts at Webster Lake, Mass. 

At this convention, Governor Volpe ap- 
propriately recognized the tremendous 
contributions made to America by our 
citizens of Polish descent, both in war 
and peace. 

The address follows: 

POLISH AMERICAN VETERANS STATE CONVEN- 
TION, INDIAN RANCH, WEBSTER LAKE, MASS., 
JUNE 2, 1962 
I think it fitting to open my remarks to- 

night by repeating a few thoughts from 

my proclamation which designated Thurs- 
day, May 3, 1962, as Polish Constitution Day. 

State Commander Snyder has told me 
that I am the first chief executive of our 
great State to appear before you at your 
annual installation ceremonies. I feel deep- 
ly honored and the kinship of being a fellow 
veteran of our country's military forces is 
further enhanced by your so honoring me. 

In my proclamation last month, I noted 
that Poles and Polish-Americans have fought 
on the side of the United States of America 
since the Colonies struggled for their free- 
dom from the British yoke. Also, in my 
proclamation, I called attention to the serv- 
ices of those noble heroes Kosciuszko and 
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Pulaski, but, I emphasized the fact that Po- 
land was the first European nation which 
proclaimed the rights of man and formally 
promulgated a democratic constitution. 

That was on May 3, 1791. 

Here, tonight, I repeat what I have said 
before: In spite of their suffering the Polish 
people and their descendants have never 
abandoned their age-old love of liberty. The 
fact that so many of you are gathered here 
tonight proves that. When your country 
called, you answered. 

I have been told that your convention 
theme is the Civil War centennial, memorial- 
izing the heroic services both Poles and 
Polish-Americans rendered in saving this 
country from partition. And partition, 
which many think is a modern word, or 
political device, is better known to you and 
your forefathers than to almost any other 
nation in the world. 

From time immemorial, the oppressor has 
sought to trample the spirit of freedom, to 
quench the torch of liberty in Poland. 

In that blood bath of brothers, the Civil 
War, partition was the goal of the courageous 
but unfortunately misguided. When the call 
to arms came there was no question as to 
where the Polish tradition appeared. In the 
ranks of the Union forces there was Massa- 
chusetts’ own Captain Magnicki, there was 
Gen. Wladimir Krzyzanowski and there was 
General Karge, just a few of the Polish 
names which were inscribed in carmine on 
the rolls of our country’s armies and our 
naval forces. 

I don't have to take up your time by 
retelling the defeat of the forces of partition 
and the victory for those who fought in the 
spirit of the Polish tradition for freedom. 

But it is a point to remember that since 
the conclusion of that fratricidal conflict, 
our great country started on its march to- 
ward becoming the greatest republic this 
planet has ever seen. 

Since that time we have gone through 
minor, so-to-speak backyard quarrels, and 
two World Wars. In every one of these con- 
flicts one does not have to search very far 
for Polish names and in the Second World 
War none of us who served can forget the 
heroism of a nation beset on all sides by the 
partitionists and still fighting on to the 
last cellar in Warsaw. 

And let us remind ourselves that Polish 
Naval and Air Forces aided us in the suc- 
cessful D-day landings in Europe. 

History's pages are alight with Polish mili- 
tary achievements but who can forget a 
Paderewski, a Chopin, The concert stages 
of every civilized country were honored by 
thelr appearances or the performances of 
their works. They are immortal. 

The heritage to which you are heirs and 
America the beneficiary goes back to A.D. 
895. From then until the 18th century, the 
lamp of learning was kept alight by the sci- 
entists and the literateurs of Eastern Europe, 
namely Poland. 

There followed a Latin period in the arts 
but coincidental with the War Between the 
States, to put it euphoniously, 1862 marked 
the beginning of what historians call the 
modern period in Poland's rich contribu- 
tions to the culture of the world. 

Music, folk tales, poetry, novels, all flowed 
from the minds of Polish opera composers, 
orchestral composers, dramatists and writers 
galore. 

Speaking of the drama, there may be no- 
body in this gathering old enough to remem- 
ber Madam Helena Modjeska. Early in this 
20th century, this troubled century, the 
mame of Madam Modjeska was on the lips 
of almost every American. She was the 
greatest figure on the American stage in her 
time. > 


She played Shakespeare from coast to 
coast and scored one of her greatest tri- 
umphs in the Old Boston Theatre. 
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Her beauty, her talent, her devotion to 
her art made her name a household word 
throughout these United States in the 
period when that great internationalist, 
Teddy Roosevelt, was showing the world 
that we had come of age. 

Teddy Roosevelt's act in sending the Great 
White Fleet served notice to the warmongers 
of older lands that this.was one country 
which had survived the threat of partition 
and was capable of defending itself from 
the skulduggeries of European chancel- 
leries. 

Let us take a quick look at your heritage 
in the world of literature. Just because we 
are all veterans, just because we served our 
country when she needed us, this does not 
make us militarists. Far from it. We all 
hate war. We have reason to. 

Your Polish and our American traditions 
make you a peace loving people and never 
has this been better demonstrated than in 
the writings of some of your famous authors. 

Let me start with one of the most modern 
and best known. Does anybody in this 
gathering recognize the name of Teodor 
Korzeniowski? Do I see a few hands? Well, 
much as I have read this author's world 
famous novels, I admit that until com- 
paratively recently I would not have known 
the answer. 

He grew up in Cracow and one of his 
greatest pleasures, he said in later years, was 
reading the American wilderness stories by 
James Fenimore Cooper in translation. 

He went to sea at the age of 17 in the 
French merchant marine. He rose to the 
rank of captain. He joined the British mer- 
Chant marine and all through these years 
he was teaching himself English. 

Before he died he had written 27 novels, 
most of them best sellers in English, books 
which today are being read all over the 
world. Perhaps I had better correct that 
last statement. I can’t say whether the 
Russians or the Chinese are being permitted 
to enjoy his glowing prose but I'm willing 
to wager he is being read in Poland. 

What was his name? I mean his angli- 
cized name. It was Joseph Conrad. He was 
christened Teodor Jozef Konrad Korzeniow- 
ski. 

Let us take another look into the pages 
of your great cultural heritage. I'm sure 
everybody here has either read, seen the 
movie, or heard “Quo Vadis." Does anybody 
recognize the name Hendrik Sienkiewicz? 

Well, he too, was one of the great modern 
Polish writers and his books in translation 
namely “The Crusaders” and “The Deluge“ 
Were best sellers right here in our country. 
“Quo Vadis,” probably his best known work 
is a perennial classic. 

I could go on and on but time grows short 
and I don’t want to appear to be giving a 
lecture in literature so I shall mention one 
More of the modern greats, Stanislow Przy- 
bysewski, who died in 1927. He left behind 
as one of his contributions a novel entitled 
“Homo Sapiens.” It is still a world classic 
and its title alone loosely translated as The 
Wise Man” should tempt one to read it in 
these uncertain times. 


The fact that such freedom exists is a 
tribute to those who sacrificed their lives 


But today, there exist 76 institutions of 
higher learning at Warsaw, Lodz, Torun, 
Poznan, Krakow, Lublin and Wroclaw, for- 
Merly known as Breslau. 
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May I also point out that unimpeachable 
sources report that 96 percent of the people 
attend church services and although we all 
know Communist teaching adheres to the 
atheistic, these sources report that Polish 
Communists marry in the church and have 
their children baptized. 

How are you going to defeat permanently 
a people with such dauntless courage? 

The answer is you're not and America has 
been the gainer since the first Pole came to 
these shores and joined the fight for free- 
dom. 

The descendants of those first arrivals have 
demonstrated their habits of industry, their 
eagerness for learning, and on a note of lev- 
ity, may I ask who, with a single drop of 
music in his bloodstream can resist at least 
tapping his foot to a Polish polka? 

Being from another ethnic group with a 
musical tradition such as yours I assure you 
that I can’t. We have like traditions. We 
have in common with all Americans the de- 
termination in remain free. 

In those unhappy years, the centenary of 
which we are observing in 1962, this country 
was torn asunder. It was touch and go and 
the leaders of the then world powers were 
slavering for the feast which awaited our 
dismemberment. 

I bow my head and thank the Almighty 
God that these United States survived those 
years and made it possible for us to gather 
here tonight as free and indivisible Amer- 
icans. 

We must fight in peace as we fought in 
our country’s wars for the betterment of 
our citizens and in closing, I must say that 
my experience as chief executive during the 
past year and a half has tcught me that 
while tanks, bombs, and machineguns are 
not included in the arsenal of my oppo- 
nents, there are peace weapons which hinder, 
which block, which seek to frustrate. 

But I say to you as my friends, as my 
fellow companions in arms, I was elected 
to the governorship on a platform for the 
betterment of Massachusetts. I have fought 
for it. I will continue to fight for it even 
though at times the task is a lonely one. 

I could ask no better example to follow 
than that fortitude which you and your 
forefathers have shown for more than 1,000 
years. 

I thank you. 


The Trumpet That Sounds Attack 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, Robert E. 
Bauman, in a recent edition of the New 
Guard, has a very interesting article 
entitled “The Trumpet That Sounds At- 
tack.” As this article deals with the 
leadership in the House of Representa- 
tives, especially Mr. CHARLES HALLECK, of 
Indiana, presently the minority leader, 
I feel that it has a wide interest. 

House REPUBLICAN LEADERSHIP—THE 
TRUMPET THAT SOUNDS ATTACK 
(By Robert E. Bauman) 

The French have a phrase for their Cham- 
ber of Deputies. They call it the "crab bas- 
ket"—a semicircular hali filled with scurry- 
ing Deputies bent upon their own pursuits, 
be they left or right. The U.S. House of 
Representatives today is more like an arena, 
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where contesting philosophies of government 
clash and conservatism still maintains a firm 
beachhead. 

On the crowded House floor, whenever cru- 
cial legislation is being debated, the short, 
stocky figure of CHARLIE HALLECK moves ag- 
gressively in and out of the Chamber, talking 
with a group of Republicans here, exchang- 
ing a laugh and handclasp with another 
there. Usually attired in a blue button- 
down shirt, a dark suit or sport jacket, the 
minority leader commands attention as his 
hard blue eyes knowingly survey the situa- 
tion. When the rollcall begins, one glance 
tells the boys in the press gallery whether 
Carte has the votes or not. Dwight Eisen- 
hower told him, “You are a political genius.” 
Of himself, he says “I’m a fighter.” 

Indiana's CHARLIE HALLECK and “Judge” 
Howard SMITH of Virginia are good friends. 
Despite their membership in opposing polit- 
ical parties, these two veterans of Congress 
often find themselves in agreement. And 
despite what the distraught liberal press has 
termed “obstructionism,": these men fight to 
protect constitutional principles. Perhaps 
because they are so successful, it is difficult 
for the modern liberal to see that these two 
men are acting from belief in an immutable 
principle. 

After the 1958 elections, with the party at 
its lowest ebb since New Deal days, CHARLES 
HALLECK took over the Republican leadership 
of the House from the aging Joe MARTIN of 
Massachusetts. It had been 25 years since 
that day in 1934 when the freshman Repre- 
sentative from Rensselaer, Ind., had first 
taken the oath of office. Then the meager 
Republican ranks (103 members) had stood 
and applauded the only Republican from 
the traditionally Republican State of Indi- 
ana, 

EFFECTIVE LEADER 

Within 6 months of assuming his new post 
in 1959, Time magazine could say that here 
was the most effective Republican leader the 
House had seen in years. No better indica- 
tion of the Halleck drive and ability can be 
cited than his record in the 86th Congress, 
the last Eisenhower Congress (1959-60), and 
one that was overwhelmingly Democratic. 
For all he was worth HALLECK fought the 
“spenders and and budget busters’ who 
would have mutilated Ike's plans for a last 
fling at fiscal responsibility. Republican 
unity rose, according to Congressional Quar- 
terly, by 11 percent under the first session 
of Halleck leadership, from 66 percent to 77 
percent. By threat, cajolery, plea and prod, 
the party was knitted into a functioning 
unit such as had not been seen since the 
83d Congress which the GOP controlled. 

POLICYMAKERS 


The House Republican Policy Committee 
had existed since 1949, and before that was 
known as the Republican Steering Commit- 
tee. But whatever its name, it had long 
since atrophied because of inactivity. One 
of the new minority leader's first steps was to 
revamp this now important committee. Un- 
der the chairmanship of the able JoHN 
ByrNes of Wisconsin the committee took 
on new life and is now a functioning arm of 
the leadership as well as a sounding board for 
the expression of GOP opinion in the House. 

One important result was “operation em- 
ployment,” a Republican program for a 
sound approach to the needs of the worker. 
And in a series of speeches entitled, Meet - 
ing the Challenge of the Sixties,” Repub- 
lican policies on a broad spectrum of issues 
were set out in concrete terms: preservation 
of peace; labor-management relations; eco- 
nomic freedom. HALLECK closed the series 
with an assessment of the opposition which 
contrasted their inherent disunity with his 
belief in the Republican Party as the party 
to meet the future. 
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In the period, 1958-60, liberals in the House 
were turned back time after time by a com- 
bination of Eisenhower vetoes and Republi- 
can unity. Except for the issue of civil 
rights, conservative Democrats felt almost at 
home with a program which advocated fiscal 
sanity, limiting extension of Federal power, 
a strong foreign policy and military pre- 
paredness. Hatleck’s leadership prevented 
passage of the once-yetoed REA power plan; 
he was foremost in the fight for passage of 
the important Landrum-Griffin labor reform 
bill. In the latter cdse one newspaper called 
his leadership both brilliant and impres- 
sive. 

Ike said “a great deal of good” has come 
out of the first session of the 86th Congress, 
The Washington Star commented: 

“The tough-minded Mr. HALLECK not only 
worked well with Dixie; he galvanized the 
Republican minority into a tightly disci- 
plined force. He stole the pants off Sam 
Rayburn so often and so smoothly that he 
had Sam mumbling to himself.” 

Meanwhile, the A.D.A. called the session 
“A surrender to Ike“ while the AFL-CIO 
said it was one of the “worst on record.” 

In the second session of the 86th Congress, 
Republicans succeeded in passing the second 
Civil Rights Act since the Civil War (the 
first had been in 1957). The bill included 
protection of voting rights of minorities and 
provisions for enforcement of Federal Court 
orders involving school desegregation. A 
minimum wage bill was also passed but the 
Democrats refused to accept Republican 
modifications and the bili died in confer- 
ence. Less than a year later substantially 
the same proposal was passed by the Ken- 
nedy Democratic Congress. 

As the Eisenhower administration drew to 
a close, a new spirit of unity between the 
White House and Republicans in Congress 
was in evidence. Many wondered what 
might have been accomplished if HALLECK 
had led the House forces for Ike during the 
preceding years. 

EV AND CHARLIE 


In January 1961, shortly before his term 
expired, President Eisenhower suggested to 
Republican leaders that they should form 
some appropriate group which could act as 
“the policy voice” for the Republican Party. 
Pointing out that the congressional leaders 
had traditionally been the spokesmen for 
the party when out of power, Ike proposed 
the nt which has now become the 
Joint Senate-House leadership. Each week 
the leaders of both Houses meet and after- 
wards, Congressman HaLLECK and Senator 
Dirxsen meet the press corps for the pur- 
pose of presenting the Republican position 
on current issues both in and out of Con- 


gress. 

Soon dubbed the “Ev and Charlie” show 
by a bemused press, the HALLECK-DIRKSEN 
weekly conference had a major effect on the 
position taken by the new President and 
Congress during the first session of the 87th 
Congress. Peter Edson in the Washington 
Daily News said: 

“They blasted any moves to let Red China 
be admitted to the United Nations. A con- 
gressional resolution was passed almost 
unanimously, opposing any such policy. 

“They blasted the ‘two Chinas’ policy. 
It was repudiated. 

“They blasted the move to recognize 
Outer Mongolia. The Kennedy administra- 
tion backed up on the idea, 

“They blasted the swap of U.S. 
tractors for Castro prisoners held in Cuba. 
The deal fell through. 

“They opposed ‘backdoor for 
long term foreign aid. They won. Con- 
gress cut the authorization and approved 

by annual appropriation. 

“They called attention to the increase of 
U.S. export licenses for trade with Russia. 
They are being reduced.” 

It is curious that while the press gener- 
ally had nothing but praise for HALLECK 
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and Dmxsen under Eisenhower, the minor- 
ity leaders are severely criticized for espous- 
ing the same principles today. 

THE ROLE OF LEADERSHIP 


The minority leader of the House has at 
best a difficult job. It has been made more 
demanding by modern communications 
which operate to the advantage of a photo- 
genic President and to the disadvantage of 
those who do not hold the same views as 
do liberal commentators. 

The party which controls Congress has the 
vast power of the legislative process at its 
command. The party which controls both 
Congress and the White House has a distinct 
advantage unmatched by any other group in 
the United States. 

In the face of this massive opposition, the 
minority leader has a tremendous burden in 
formulating an effective program consistent 
with his party’s views. Within his own par- 
ty he must meet the demands of diversity of 
viewpoints as well as the overall require- 
ments which are the interests of the party 
itself. The late Congressman Bertrand H. 
Snell, of New York, once himself the Republi- 
can minority leader during the darkest days 
of the New Deal (1933-39) had some worth- 
while comments about the role: 

“He is the spokesman for his party and 
* + + is required to be alert and vigilant in 
the defense of the minority’s rights, It is 
his function to criticize constructively the 
policies and programs of the majority, and 
to this end employ parliamentary tactics. 
The minority leader must keep in con- 
stant touch with the minority Members. 
In fine, the duties of the minority leader 
are hardly less responsible and exacting than 
those of the majority leader, such difference 
being only in kind and degree.“ 

Hemmed in by the parliamentary situa- 
tion in the House, and by the fact that there 
are only 174 Republican votes, 20 of which 
are often so doubtful they cannot be counted 
upon, CHARLI® HALLECK faces political reali- 
ties and conducts a combined holding opera- 
tion and rear-guard offensive. He realizes 
that conservatives are able to muster a ma- 
jority on domestic issues only when they 
agree in principle. This will happen as the 
President pushes proposals for medical care 
under social security and.a Federal takeover 
of education. 

However uncomfortable liberal Republi- 
cans may feel in company with the south- 
erners, they know that the coalition repre- 
sents the views of a majority of Republican 
Congressmen. What really bothers these lib- 
erals is thelr own presence in a basically 
conservative party. They know they are in 
the wrong political bed, yet they continue to 
demand most of the covers, 

Arrayed against the Republicans and con- 
servative Democrats in Congress is the solid 
wall of liberal opposition: the left wing in 
Congress and the administration, the unions 
and a hundred other powerful axgrinders, 
all with their hands out. They are back- 
stopped by sympathizers in the press, radio 
and television who carry their message to 
the masses. This murky atmosphere shrouds 
the fact that most of the Kennedy cam- 
paign promises have gone unfulfilled in Con- 
gress and have been glossed over by the 
grandstand plays of various performers from 
Stew Udall to Brother Bobby. 

CHARLIE HALLECK does not flout the Phi 
Beta Kappa key he earned at Indiana Uni- 
versity, but his shrewdness in parliamentary 
maneuvering shows he knows what he is do- 
ing. The indignant screams of frustrated 
News Frontiersmen attest to this. 

Recently the Washington Post grudgingly 
admitted that CHARLE Hatirck had been 
one of “* * * the hardest hitting House 
Republican leaders since the days of the 
GOP czars.” Said the paper, “HALLECK has 
almost solid Republican support in the 
House plus the hard core Southern Demo- 
cratic backing * * * against many a key 
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Kennedy domestic program. With this kind 
of combination, Democrats concede that 
Hatteck may win in the House. In 
effect they say Let him’”—in hopes that 
Kennedy and the Image will overwhelm the 
GOP in the fall. 

HALLECK has other ideas. “Once you are 
in a war,” he says, the only thing to do 18 
win it.“ It can be argued that HALLECK is 
not the most attractive general to come 
down the legislative pike nor the most sub- 
tle politician in Washington. On the other 
hand, George Washington wore a wig and 
JFK blithely used a Negro in an attempt to 
push his Urban Affairs Department through 
the Congress. 

To extend the simile slightly, Washing- 
ton won a war, Kennedy won an election, 
and HALLECK is determined to win the 88th 
Congress. 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Capitve Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—CoNnGRESSIONAL 
Record, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citi- 
zens are cognizant of the basic reasons 
underlying the necessity of the proposed 
committee. They understand clearly 
the vital contribution that such a com- 
mittee could make to our national secu- 
rity interests. In many cases, they know 
that no public or private body is in exist- 
ence today which is devoted to the task 
of studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens 
to House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

May 20, 1962. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITTA, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN SmirH: The Honorable 
DANIEL J. FLoop has introduced a resolution 
to institute a House of Representatives Com- 


mittee of the Captive Nations. We, as mem 
bers of the Democratic Party of Passaic, N. J. 
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would like to ask your help in bringing this 
committee into being. 

The peoples of Ukraine, Poland, White 
Russia, Caucasia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, Estonia, Lithuania, and 
Latvia regard the American people as their 
friends. The population of these captive na- 
tions total over 100 million. All these coun- 
tries were forcefully occupied by the Moscow 
regime, and the peoples of these countries 
would welcome the ratification of the House 
Captive Nations Committee resolution. 

Every American, especially a Democrat, 
would not be able to accept the fact that the 
Congress of a free nation would reject or 
postpone a resolution that indirectly aids 
these oppressed peoples. 

Therefore, we American citizens of Ukrain- 
ian origin, pray to Almighty God, and ap- 
peal through you to the American Govern- 
ment, that America, with the Lord's help, 
give its aid to the freedom struggle of these 
nations enslaved by the atheistic regime of 
Communist Russia. 

The proposed Captive Nations Committee 
will be able to inform both us Americans, 
and the free world, of the crimes that the 
Communist machine in Moscow is planning 
to commit against the free world. 

Yours truly, 
JOSEPH KLYSIAK, 
President. 
HOPEDALE, MASS., 
June 1, 1962. 
Hon, DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Ma. Fioop: I'm bound in gratitude 
to you for your Resolution 211 in favor of 
enslaved nations and I hope you will make 
all efforts that your proposition will be ac- 
cepted by our honorable Congress. 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN FOSTAKOWSKYI. 
JUNE 1, 1962. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sim: I take this opportunity to urge 
you to consider favorably the Flood resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 211). 

I strongly feel that the establishment in 
the House of Representatives of a special 
permanent Committee on the Captive Na- 
tions is essential and necessary. 

Yours truly, 
S. Lewycka. 

Jersey Orry, NJ. 

New Yorx Crry, N.Y. 
June 1, 1962. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: We strongly urge you to consider 
favorably the Flood resolution (H. Res. 211). 

We feel that the establishment in the 
House of Representatives of a special per- 
Manent Committee on the Captive Nations 
is vital and necessary. 

Yours truly, 
Mr. and Mrs. JAROSLAVY Papocs. 


Memorial Day Address by Senator Long 
of Missouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
May 30, Senator Epwarp V. Lona, of Mis- 
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souri, told the 11th and 12th district of 

the American Legion at memorial serv- 

ices in St. Louis, that “patriotism, like 
charity, begins at home.” 

Senator Lone was the principal speak- 
er at services held in the Soldiers’ Me- 
morial Building in the plaza. 

“The first duty that patriotism im- 
poses upon us,” the Senator said, “is a 
duty of self-appraisal.” 

I commend the reading of this splendid 
address to every citizen. It is a thought- 
ful, challenging, and constructive mes- 
sage. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPEECH BY SENATOR EDWARD V. LONG, DEMO- 
CRAT OF MISSOURI, BEFORE THE AMERICAN 
LEGION 11TH AND 12rĦ Districts, ST. Louis 
MEMORIAL Day SERVICES, May 30, 1962 


On Memorial Day, we are reminded that 
to be born and to die is the decree of all 
men. To be forgotten is the acme of human 
bitterness and the greatest sadness of human 
existence. 

Ninety-four years ago, the observance of 
Memorial Day began with the decoration of 
Civil War graves. The original intent was 
that on May 30, living veterans should pay 
tribute to their comrades-in-arms who had 
fallen in battle. 

When we refer to deceased war veterans, 
we speak of the honored dead. Even though 
Memorial Day has become the day when we 
pay tribute to all the dead, let me speak 
briefly of those who made the supreme sacri- 
fice for the love of their country. 

Our tribute to their sacrifice is valid only if 
we determine to maintain in ourselves a love 
of country as strong and self-sacrificing as 
that which we honor in them, 

Love of our country is best summed up in 
a single word: “Patriotism.” If I had to 
give a title to these brief remarks, I would 
say: “Patriotism, like charity, begins at 
home.” 

The first duty that patriotism imposes up- 
on us is a duty of self-appraisal. Think: 
What would the country be like if everyone 
acted as I act. 

When you talk to a veteran about war 
that is, if he will talk about it—you soon 
learn that war is anything but glamorous. 
Victory in war comes after long, slow, grind- 
ing stubborn heroic acts. The heroism of 
peace is similarly a long task of drudgery 
and waiting. The poet, Longfellow, must 
have had the Armed Forces in mind when 
he wrote the line; “Learn to labor and 
wait.” 

Each man's duty is given its particular 
character by his own particular circum- 
stances. Age and physical condition plays 
a big part in how a man governs his duty. 
Experience and training along with educa- 
tion and intellectual capacity also will play 
a major role. But, in all circumstances, it 
remains true that duty is not in the glamor- 
ous past nor the shining future. Duty is in 
the near-at-hand, in the immediate present, 
regardless of how dull and unexciting it may 
appear to be. 

One of our more cynical writers of today 
defines duty as, “That which sternly impels 
us in the direction of profit, along the line 
of desire.” In making a self-appraisal of 
our own conception of duty, it is well for us 
to take stock and see if we fall in this same 
category. If we are doing anything purely 
for the money in it; it is high time we get 
out of that job and that attitude. 

Judge what you are doing, and what you 
are going to do, by its value as a contribu- 


tion to the society around you. This society 


may be limited to your immediate family 
and the neighborhood. Or, it could be the 
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wider society of our Nation and the world. 
There is a basic necessity of making a living, 
of course, and a responsibility that each of 
us bears for himself and his family. I am 
not suggesting that you disregard the need 
for making money—that, too, is a duty, in 
fact, I am urging that each of us recognize 
that there are always numerous opportuni- 
ties available for us to serve not only our 
families; but to serve also our neighborhoods 
and communities, as well as serving our 
country. 

If you are settled in the work you intend 
to follow through the years, look outside 
your occupation and find ways for the im- 
provement of physical and social conditions 
in your neighborhood, your city, your State, 
and the Nation, Let your position or job be 
not solely a means of earning a livelihood, 
but your way of living a good life and of 
serving your fellowman. 

I urge you to take an Intelligent and re- 
sponsible interest in the affairs of your Gov- 
ernment. Learn what is going on, form your 
opinion upon knowledge, and then make that 
opinion effective. Talk to your neighbors 
and your associates—write letters to your 
Representatives and officials, and, by all 
means, be sure to vote with conscientious 
attention to both men and issues. It is 
true patriotism to be deeply and continu- 
ously concerned for the welfare of your com- 
munity and your Nation. 

In short, put yourself into the place where 
you are most needed, and set yourself to 
work at the task in which you can do the 
most good. 

This patriotism is not exclusively military, 
but it includes the willing acceptance and 
performance of military duties. He who has 
learned to love and serve his country in 
peace will be among the first to volunteer 
or willingly accept the draft in order to de- 
fend his country in war. He who has gladly 
accepted the drudgery of peace will have be- 
come ready to accept the obedience and hard 
work expected of a soldier in training and at 
war. The man who has learned to consider 
his life and work as devoted to the service 
of God and his fellow man will be ready to 
join effectively in the common effort of our 
military forces to guard against the pos- 
sibilities of war, or to repel armed attack. 

A practical, well-rounded patriotism is a 
matter for the whole man and for his whole 
lifetime. Patriotism is not a thing to be 
turned on as a band marches by and then 
quickly turned off. Love of country in- 
volves the building up of the country in all 
respects, not just the armed defense of at- 
tacking armies. It includes inspiring people 
with the love of God and with devotion to 
moral principle. 

Furthermore, it includes concern with 
the honest and effective conduct of political 
and governmental affairs; the rehabilitation 
of criminals, the care and cure of the men- 
tally ill, and the training and employment of 
the handicapped. Each of us must be in- 
spired, not only with the impersonal ideal 
of love for our vast and varied land, but 
with a very near and personal love for our 
immediate neighbors. Then, and only then, 
can we all join hands in working together 
to make our city, our State, and our Nation 
a better place in which to live. 

When we have this practical, down-to- 
earth patriotism, then we will have no dis- 
illusioning shock when military duty calls. 
I grant you that such service probably will 
be slow, with numerous discomforts, both 
large and small. But, where we love—we 
gladly serve. And in this service, ranging 
from trivial duties to the devotion of a life- 
time, we best honor those who have died for 
our country. 

In conclusion, the following lines from 
„Hall Columbia,” seem most appropriate in 
recognition of the honored dead and of the 
gift they passed to us and our never-ending 
obligation to carry on: 
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“Hail, ye heroes, 
Who fought and bled in freedom's cause. 
Let independence be our boast, 
Ever mindful what it cost. 
Ever grateful for the prize 
Let its altar reach the skies.” 


Propaganda for Presidential Proposals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked consent to insert in the RECORD an 
editorial from the McLaughlin (S. Dak.) 
Messenger, which I think will be of in- 
terest to Members of Congress, primarily 
as it points up the kind and amount of 
propaganda that is poured over the Na- 
tion for these various presidential pro- 


posals. 

The editorial follows: 

PROPAGANDA FOR PRESIDENTIAL PROPOSALS 

This week this newspaper received a pretty 
little pamphlet from the New Frontier. We 
suppose all newspapers in the country re- 
ceived the same little booklet. It comes from 
Washington, D.C., but the sender is not 
identified. Presumably it comes from the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, since it is plugging for the Kennedy 
health insurance program. 

It is clever propaganda. The booklet is 
printed in red and black and is geared to the 
reading level of a child. It is deceitful not 
only in the statements it makes but in that 
the sender is not identified so the reader does 
not know whose opinions he is reading. 

It seems to us our present national admin- 
istration is going too far in b. Con- 
gress and going to the public with its pro- 
posals 


This pattern was followed by the present 
national administration in a recent TV pro- 
gram from Madison Square Garden. Hun- 
dreds of elderly people were brought to the 
garden to hear the President deliver an evan- 
gelistic address about his medical health pro- 


Each program suggested by the New 
Frontier is the inspiration for a new politi- 
cal campaign which is conducted with the 
same tools and vigor as any other political 
campaign—two-color pamphlets, nation- 
wide TV programs and the works. 

The present administration is made up 
of ambitious and eager young men. They 
want things done in their way in a hurry. 
In their eagerness they are trying to gain 
powers for the executive branch of govern- 
ment at the expense of the legislative and 
judicial branches. The President wants 
powers to raise and lower tariffs, raise and 
lower taxes, decide when public works pro- 
jects should be started and a host of other 
powers that have been reserved for the 
Congress. 

The trend evidenced in the mental health 
controversy is another instance of a grab 
for power by the President and his adminis- 
tration. As soon as the bill went to Con- 
gress the administration started huckstering 
for the program. 

TO GET BACK. TO THE CLEVER LITTLE PAMPHLET 


Page 1 says people over 65 have medical 
bills and hospital expenses and these are 
getting more expensive. 

Page 2 asks how these medical bills are 
going to he paid. It suggests: 

From our parents’ own income. 
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(Eprror’s Nore.—This is clever, using “our 
parents” instead of “elderly people.” Brings 
it closer to home. Who wants to do any- 
thing to hurt their parents?) 

They answer this question by saying most 
people over 65 do not have enough money to 
support themselves, let along pay hospital 
bills. 

“By private insurance?” 

“Too limited and too expensive to meet 
their needs.” 

“By us?” 

“We cannot bear the full cost and meet 
our other family expenses.” 

“By the Kennedy proposal?” 

“Yes. The Kennedy program is the best 
answer. It will pay the major costs of seri- 
ous illness in old age.” 

For clever selling of a piece of unadulter- 
ated fakery, for pure deceit and for making 
the idiotic seem sensible, this passage rivals 
anything produced by P. T. Barnum. 

Read it over again. See how the liberal 
thinkers in Government make suckers of us 
all. 
It says elderly people cannot pay their 
hospital bills, the other people cannot pay 
them, the health insurance companies cannot 
pay them but the Kennedy program can. 

Well, if the old folks can't pay for some- 
thing and the other people can’t pay for it, it 
can’t be paid for. Who else is there to pay 
for it? 

Saying “the Kennedy program” is hogwash. 
Neither John Kennedy or even Daddy Ken- 
nedy is going to pay for anything. 

All the clever pamphlets ever published 
and all the speeches ever made cannot 
change the fact that the Government has no 
money of its own. The Government can- 
not give anything. 

All the Government can do is take money 
from us and spend it for us. Each time it 
spends money for us it takes away some of 
our individual liberty. Each time it takes 
money and promises in return to take care 
of us it takes away some our self-reliance. 

We resent the efforts of the glib-tongued 
eggheads of the New Frontier to try to make 
us believe differently. 


The National Lottery of Chile 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to apprise the Members of this House 
with the national lottery of Chile. In 
Chile, as in many other Latin American 
nations, lotteries are frequently used to 
assist charitable and welfare organiza- 
tions. 

Last year, the gross annual receipts 
came to $23 million of which the Gov- 
ernment received some $5!4 million. 
Most of the moneys were earmarked and 
used for institutions such as the Red 
Cross, public health and universities. 

Mr. Speaker, it is difficult to under- 
stand why we, in the United States, do 
not make the gambling urge work for 
the general good. A national lottery in 
this country can not only strike a lethal 
blow at organized crime but pump into 
our treasury over $10 billion a year in 
additional income which can be used to 
cut taxes and reduce our national debt. 


June 11 
Medical Care for the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THURSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I am 
in receipt of a letter dated June 8 from 
Mr. B. E. Cowan, president of the Fort 
Knox Broadcasting Corp., Fort Knox, 
Ky., with which he has attached a copy 
of an editorial delivered on June 8 over 
station WSAC. Mr. Cowan requested 
that the editorial be published in the 
Record to illustrate the difficulty WSAC 
has had in having the administration 
explain discrepancies in the King-An- 
derson bill. I am glad to do this for 
Mr. Cowan. 7 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial, entitled “Why Not Kennedy Ver- 
sus Annis?” be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: A 

Wuy Not KENNEDY VERSUS ANNIS? 

On May 23, we challenged either the 
President or Health, Education, and Welfare 
Secretary, Abraham Ribicoff, editorially, to 
debate with an American Medical Associa- 
tion spokesman, over the Nation's radio and 
television networks, the disputed issues and 
cost discrepancies in the President's contro- 
versial King-Anderson medicare program. 

On May 25, Pierre Salinger, on behalf of 
the President, advised that Secretary Ribi- 
cof would, he felt, be delighted to debate 
the King-Anderson bill with an AMA spokes- 
man. Three days later, the AMA promptly 
accepted stating, “We are ready, willing, and 
able when the Secretary of HEW conde- 
scends.” They designated Dr. Edward Annis 
as their spokesman, Simultaneous with the 
AMA's acceptance, a spokesman for Secretary 
Ribicoff replied, The Secretary is sorry but 
it will be impossible for him to include the 
debate in his schedule.” 

After learning of the AMA's acceptance, 
Secretary Ribicoff’s spokesman again de- 
clined the debate invitation by making ref- 
erence to Dr. Annis as a professional debater, 
and suggested, perhaps, the president of the 
American Medical Association, Dr. Larsen, 
might be more acceptable if his term of office 
wasn't about to expire. The spokesman, 
however, added that Secretary Ribicoff has 
designated his executive assistant, John 
Newman, or the Under Secretary's Assistant, 
Nicholas Zumas, as administration spokes- 
man to debate with Dr. Annis, 

Why all the hesitancy, or perhaps fear, on 
the part of the President and Ribicoff to 
personally and publicly face their challenger 
in open debate? They challenge, but refuse 
to be challenged. If the King-Anderson bill 
is their only answer to medical care for the 
aged, then they owe it to the American pub- 
lic to defend it to the last ditch without re- 
gard for rank or executive privilege. Actu- 
ally, the defense should be that of the Presi- 
dent since he ordered the bill drawn and 
leads the fight. Representatives Kiyo and 
ANDERSON only threw the bill in the hopper. 

Ribicoff's only choice is to support his 
boss, or resign. They say they have defended 
their program. But what we would like to 
know is, Against, or by whom? We were 
not aware that union president, Walter 
Reuther, represented the administration oF 
that Congressman Tomas Curtis, a Re- 
publican, was a member of the American 
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Medical Association. The administration 
would do well to face the facts. The AMA is 
the only competent challenger to the King- 
Anderson bill. No other group or person 
is more qualified to represent the public 
needs in medical care, or to analyze the cost, 
than the AMA. Sure, the Republicans have 
joined hands, but wouldn't the Democrats 
do the same if the situation were reversed? 

Past experience has shown that the Presi- 
dent gets unduly provoked with the AMA or 
any other group or individual, who chal- 
lenges his position on matters of Govern- 
ment. Evidently, there are time when even 
a President seems to forget that this great 
country was built on a concept of challenge 
guaranteed under the Bill of Rights, which 
permits questioning even you, Mr. President, 
if need be. 

Most Americans love a man who will fight 
for his own convictions, and you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, are no exception, especially when you 
are right. On the other hand, you were 
not right in your special message recommend- 
ing the King-Anderson bill before Congress 
on February 9, 1961, when you stated, “By 
increasing the social security tax base from 
84.800 to 35,000 would be ample to cover the 
cost of all insurance benefits provided.” 
Further investigation proved that the $5,000 
tax base which you said was ample, had to 
be increased to $5,200, and the present King- 
Anderson bill stands so amended to provide 
for the increase. 

Were you right on May 20, in New York, 
when you stated that it would cost $12 per 
year to participate under the King-Ander- 
son program, when the cost is actually $25.50 
for a worker earning the $5,200 maximum? 

Were you also right in using the office 
which you hold and the executive privileges 
which it affords to publicize your own special 
legislation through our Nation's radio and 
television media to the exclusion of those 
groups who are supposed to have equal 
Tights under the Constitution, but in this 
instance, unfortunately, had to pay $75,000 
for the privilege on NBC? On this point, 
Why has the FCC not advised the AMA of 
their rights to request equal time of the 
Commission? 

There are only a few of the reasons why 
there Is opposition to your medicare Dill, 
Mr. President, and justifiably so.. Certainly, 
there are other areas in which the bill is 
wrong, but, obviously, these are enough for 
your opposition to challenge their Presi- 
dent's wisdom on the subject, particularly 
when he, either knowingly or unknowingly, 
Misleads those whom he has sworn to uphold. 

Yes, Mr. President, your medicare program 
is being challenged, not by the American 
Medical . Association alone, but by other 
American civic organizations in this area, 
us well as throughout the United States, like 
the chamber of commerce, the junior and 
Senior women's clubs, the Jaycces, business 
and professional women's clubs, and Farm 
Bureau, who have opposed your program by 
resolution. There is, however, really only 
One accusing finger pointing in their behalf, 
and by your own admission, it belongs to the 
American Medical Association. Surely, you 
must be awnre that when you attack the 

you are also attacking that portion 
Of America's private citizens who have also 
rosolved to oppose you. 

In concluding, we respectfully submit that 
Your responsibility to the American public 
la not to attack, but to defend your program 
Personally and publicly with your true op- 
Ponent, the American public, through the 

ican Medical Association's appointed 
Tepresentative, Dr. Annis—not at different 
- „ or different days, but at the same 
time, on the same platform, face to face with 
challenger. 
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Reds Buy Vital U.S. Devices on 
Open Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oy 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, three arti- 
cles appearing in the Los Angeles Times 
under the byline of Mr. Robert Hart- 
mann, chief of the Los Angeles Times 
Washington Bureau, have been called to 
my attention. These articles are both 
worthwhile and informative, and I be- 
lieve should be called to the attention 
of the Members of the House. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include these three articles from the 
Los Angeles Times under dates of May 
27, May 30, and June 1, in the RECORD: 
From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times, May 

27, 1962] 
Rep Misstns WirH Rare U.S. Gear—TuHmty 

THOUSAND DOLLARS IN ELECTRONIC EQUIP- 

MENT BELIEVED TAKEN TO RUSSIA 


(By Robert Hartmann) 


Wasuincton.—The chief engineer of Am- 
torg, the official Soviet trading agency in New 
York City, has disappeared and presumably 
returned to Russia with $30,000 worth of 
advanced US. electronic equipment forbid- 
den for export to any Communist country, 
the Times has learned exclusively. 

Identified as Viadimir V. Volgin by author- 
itative Federal sources, the fugitive Soviet 
official's efforts to circumvent the Export 
Control Act of 1949—and possibly the Espio- 
nage Act—have been protested to the Soviet 
Government. The protests have been 
ignored. 

The hitherto undisclosed facts of Volgin's 
bold coup may lead to a full-scale iInvestiga- 
tion of the 38-year-old Amtorg Trading Corp., 
at 355 Lexington Avenue, New York City, and 
the activities of its 32 Soviet employees. 


DEALS UNDER SCRUTINY 


Much af the rare U.S. electronic gear was 
obtained when Volgin persuaded a New York 
supplier to order the merchandise for him in 
an apparently open business deal—but al- 
ways for cash and without invoices. 

Because buying and seliing such material 
is not Illegal, so long as it remains within the 
United States, there is some question 
whether espionage technically was com- 
mitted. However, it is known that similar 
activities involving Volgin and other Soviet 
officials, some also connected with Amtorg, 
are under close scrutiny. 

The 6-month-old Volgin incident came to 
light through an obscure paragraph buried 
in a 65-page report of the House Select Com- 
mittee on Export Control which was dis- 
tributed in the congressional press gallery 
Friday for release today. 

SUBTERFUGE CITED 

The report, after citing testimony by FBI 
Director Hoover on Soviet espionage methods 
“to obtain information regarding the indus- 
trial potential of the United States, often 
with the use of subterfuge and deceit as 
well as deliberate circumvention of customs 
regulations,” stated: 

“The select committee learned of recent 
similar operations of representatives of Am- 
torg. Specifically, one representative of Am- 
torg, in less than a year, purchased approxi- 
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mately $30,000 worth of electronic equipment 
from one firm, allegedly for use in this coun- 
try by Amtorg. The sales were for cash and 
no invoices were used. 

“The firm subsequently was requested by 
the Department of Commerce to stop selling 
to the Amtorg representative because it was 
presumed some of the purchases were for ex- 
port. It is noted the articles could be 
bought commercially but some, under export 
control regulations, would be denied to the 
U.S.S.R." 

When a Times reporter sought clarifica- 
tion of the cryptic reference to Amtorg, he 
ran into a wall of official silence. The chair- 
man, Representative A. PauL Krrcurmn, Dem- 
ocrat, of North Carolina, had returned to 
his. home district for the Democratic pri- 
mary and could not be reached. Represent- 
ative GLEN LipScoms, Republican, of Los 
Angeles, the ranking minority member of the 
committee, declined to go beyond the lan- 
guage of the report. The staff director, Fred 
Hallford, told the times: “The committee 
obtained this information independently and 
has held no hearings on it. However, we may 
have hearings on Amtorg in the future, 
since it appears there have been other sim- 
ilar cases involving Amtorg in possible espi- 
onage and export-control violations.” 

At the Department of Commerce, respons!- 
ble under the law for export-control en- 
forcement, Acting Director David Hocher- 
smith of the Office of Export Control, indi- 
cated familiarity with the case but also de- 
clined to elaborate. He referred the Times 
to John Hebrew, director of his investiga- 
tions staff. 

Hebrew acknowledged the Amtorg case is 
“Under inquiry,” but told the Times he is in 
no position “to amplify in any degree until 
I get an order from the Department.” 

From other investigative sources, how- 
ever, the Times was able to piece together 
this sequence of hitherto hidden events: 

In the fall of 1960 the chief engineer of 
Amtorg, using the name Vladimir V. Volgin, 
began cultivating an acquaintanceship with 
an American connected with an electronic 
equipment supply firm in New York City, 


NAMES WITHHELD 


(The name of this individual and his firm 
Were withheld for obvious reasons by all 
informants.) 

Volgin made no purchases for about 6 
months, but in April 1961 began to make 
casual inquiries about certain standard 
items. He wondered, as a stranger, where to 
buy them. After a few such purchases— 
with prompt payment in cash—Volgin pro- 
fessed a need for some hard-to-find (but 
commercially sold) equipment and asked 
whether his American friend might be able 
to order them for him from the manufac- 
turer. 

As the volume of Volgin’s purchases in- 
creased and his special interest in certain 
rarely used tubes and other electronic parts 
of advanced design was evidenced by re- 
peated orders, the New York dealer expressed 
curiosity over their use. 

The Soviet official plausibly explained he 
was in charge of a testing laboratory main- 
tained by his company which was trying to 
select the best available US. products for 
future large-scale purchases, suggesting huge 
profits for the supplier. 

Some of the stock equipment he had pre- 
viously obtained, voltmeters, oscilloscopes, 
and sweep generators, tended to support this 
story. However, much of the material was 
of a type used in black box technology by 
U.S, military and space engineers and pro- 
hibited for export to Communist customers, 
although not classified itself and legally 
obtainable by domestic users. 

By the time U.S. authorities otbained air- 
tight evidence against Volgin, and their 
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prima facie case of his intent to circumvent 
the law had worked its way up through of- 
ficial channels, the bird had flown. 

Voglin had evidently taken alarm when 
additional deliveries from his New York sup- 
plier were delayed, as a result of the Com- 
merce Department's informal intervention 
last December. He quietly slipped out of 
the country shortly after the first of this 

ar. A 
mhe purpose of Volgin's selective shopping 
on the open New York City market can only 
be speculated upon by investigators. How- 
ever, it is believed to be part of a pattern 
of intensive technological espionage which 
has been going on steadily since the Com- 
munists first seized power in Russia and 
embarked on an accelerated scientific and 
industrial drive to catch up with the West. 

From small quantities of advanced Ameri- 
can manufactures and from technical data 
freely published in the United States and 
elsewhere in the free world, Soviet scientists 
and engineers can leapfrog over decades of 
research and development as they did in 
perfecting nuclear weapons with the aid of 
stolen secrets. 

UNITED STATES FAR AHEAD 


In the space race and related missile and 
detection fields, the United States is quite 
clearly far ahead of Soviet competition in 
the field of miniaturization of electronic 
components. 

Much of the electronic material obtained 


used as prototypes to be duplicated in their 
own miniaturization effort, essential to ex- 
tended manned space travel. Or, upon care- 
ful examination, it might yield important 
technical information on the performance of 
U.S, military or space equipment in which 
it is a component, 

From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times, May 

30, 1962] 


How Reps Buy Vrral U.S. Devices ON THE 
OPEN MARKET 


(By Robert T. Hartmann) 


Disclosures by the Times Sunday of the 
disappearance of Vladimir V. Volgin, chief 
engineer of the 38-year-old Soviet trading 
agency known as Amtorg, in New York 
City, highlights the ease with which Com- 
munist scientists and engineers are able to 
leapfrog decades of industrial research and 
development in their determination to catch 
up with the United States. 

Everyone knows how the Soviet Union 
built and exploded its own atomic bomb in 
1949, years ahead of U.S. estimates, with the 
aid of nuclear secrets stolen by Soviet spies 
and American traitors. 

But in one-thousand-and-one less spec- 
tacular fields of technology, fully docu- 
mented by dossiers in files of the FBI and 
other Federal investigative agencies, the 
same kind of unremitting Soviet intelll- 
gence effort has been going on for years, 
Sometimes documents, data and devices are 
stolen. 

But far more frequently, in our free and 
open society, Russian or Red satellite offi- 
cials or agents simply buy them on the open 
market, as Volgin did before slipping out 
of the country last January with $30,000 
worth of hard-to-get electronic gear for- 
bidden to export to Communist countries. 

Volgin presumably took his purchases with 
him among his personal effects, or had previ- 
ously shipped them back to the Soviet Union 
by diplomatic or clandestine channels. The 
Times learned that investigators were unable 
to find any trace of them—or of Volgin’s 
alleged testing laboratory at Amtorg's offices 
in New York. 

After Amtorg officials blandly denied that 
the departed Volgin ever made any such pur- 
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chases of electronic gear, two formal notes of 
protest to the Soviet Embassay in Washing- 
ton went unanswered. 

Since Soviet citizens in the United States 
such as Amtorg employees do not have diplo- 
matic status, but are given ordinary visas as 
commercial visitors, Volgin could not be for- 
mally declared persona non grata by the 
State Department. 

However, extreme efforts were made by the 
State Department to prevent any public 
knowledge of the incident, apparently to 
avoid rocking the boat during delicate diplo- 
matic negotiations with the Communists 
over Berlin, Laos, disarmament, and other 
East-West conflicts. 

The secrecy can hardly be explained on the 
basis of embarrassing the administration in a 
domestic political context, as did the “red 

~herring” revelations of the Trumanera. For 

all available evidence indicates Commerce 
Department enforcement officials took 
prompt measures to halt Volgin's illegal op- 
erations when they became aware of them, 
and may also be mapping additional action 
against Amtorg. 

The purpose of Volgin's selective shopping 
on the open New York City market can only 
be speculated upon by investigators, but it is 
part of a pattern of intensive technological 
espionage. 

In the space race and related missile and 
detection fields, the United States is quite 
clearly far ahead of Soviet competition in 
the field of miniaturization of electronic 
components. Cosmonaut Titov’s constant 
bragging about the roominess of his capsule 
as compared to our Mercury version was 
really a reflection of Soviet concern over this 
as well as superiority in launching missile 
thrust. 

Much of the electronic material obtained 
by Volgin, the Times' sources said, would be 
useful to Soviet researchers as prototypes to 
be duplicated in their own miniaturization 
effort (essential to extended manned space 
travel) and also, upon careful examination, 
might yield important technical Information 
on the performance of the U.S. military or 
space equipment in which it is a component, 

In its open-and-above-board capacity, 
Amtorg is well aware of U.S. restrictions on 
trade with the Soviet Union and other Com- 
munist countries and of the provisions of 
the Export Control Act. It goes through 
the red tape required of all exporters (ex- 
cept to Canada) in applying to the Com- 
merce Department for general and specific 
licenses to ship certain U.S. goods out of 
the country. 

During 1961, the last year for which full 
figures are available, 29 export licenses were 
issued to Amtorg for lawful trade trans- 
actions amounting to $214,834. These in- 
cluded a $125,598 order for U.S. meat proc- 
essing equipment, $28,750 worth of pharma- 
ceutical research apparatus, $15,445 worth of 
iron and steel staples, $10,265 for two re- 
frigerator trucks, $9,158 for a plasticmaking 
machine, $4,283 worth of dry cell batteries 
and 83,846 in automobile 

These and even smaller Amtorg shipments 
to the Soviet Union, like Volgin’s electronic 
items which would not have been licensed, 
strongly suggest they are being procured as 
prototypes to be copied by Russian factories, 
which do not recognize U.S. patent rights, 

During hearings of the House Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee last March, FBI Direc- 
tor J. Edgar Hoover was asked: Is there any 
espionage activity here being conducted by 
Soviet trading agents and trading com- 
panies?” 

“Yes, there is, Hoover replied. 

He cited Amtorg as the principal Soviet 
trading company and one of the installations 
inside this country from which Soviet in- 
telligence operations are directed against the 
United States.” 
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[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times, 
June 1, 1962] 


Rev PROBES Follow Times REPORT 
(By Robert T. Hartmann) 


Both the Select House Committee on Ex- 
port Control and the Senate Internal Secur- 
ity Subcommittee are mapping broad probes 
of industrial espionage by the Soviet Union 
in the United States. This follows the dis- 
closure last Sunday by the Times that the 
chief engineer of Amtorg skipped the coun- 
try last January with some $30,000 worth of 
advanced electronic tubes and parts, 

Amtorg, the Official Soviet purchasing 
agency in New York City which has been 
ferreting out American industrial secrets 
since it started in 1924, before F. D. R. recog- 
nized the Red regime in Russia, may be the 
first target of investigators. But the Soviets 
have numerous other ways of supplying their 
laboratories and factories with the latest 
U.S. know-how in order to catch up with 
and surpass the West. 

This effort has never slowed, not even 
when we were Allies in World War II. Al- 
though Amtorg continued its Manhattan 
operations, some of its work was taken over 
by a Soviet military purchasing commission 
set up in Washington. Before disbanding 
in 1945, this Soviet commission openly 
bought up copies of 112,774 U.S. patents— 
and Soviet agents are still buying them. 

Current concern on the part of Congress 
was sparked back in 1958 by Representative 
GLEN Lirscoun, Republican, of California, 
who caught the Commerce Department re- 
versing a longstanding cold war policy by 
approving the sale of U.S, technical data to 
help the Russians bulld an ultramodern $42 
million tire plant. 

LirscoMs waged a running war with State 
and Commerce Department officials during 
his own Republican Party administration 
and is continuing it in this Democratic ad- 
ministration. Fortunately he has had the 
support of some patriotic Democrats, the 
majority in Congress since 1955. 

Because miniaturization of components 
has become the key to space successes, the 
Los Angeles legislator is especially concerned 
over lack of U.S. surveillance over luggage 
and small mall parcels leaving this country 
for Communist destinations. 

Viadimir V. Volgin, the missing Amtorg 
engineer, points up this peril. He presum- 
ably packed his U.S. samples home to Mos- 
cow in his sultcase. 

In 1949 Amtorg registered with the De- 
partment of Justice under the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act, according to FBI 
Chief J. Edgar Hoover, and currently has 
32 Soviet officials on its staff. 

In a 1960 summary of postwar Soviet spy- 
ing in the United States prepared by the 
FBI and published as an official document 
by the Senate Internal Security Subcommit- 
tee (following the U-2 incident), Hoover 
detailed Amtorg's functions further, noting: 

“Former employees of Amtorg have ad- 
vised that it was standard practice for So- 
viets attached to Amtorg to request permis- 
sion for Soviet officials to visit industrial 
facilities throughout the country on the 
promise of orders * . In instances where 
a contract was given to a particular company, 
Amtorg consistently demanded blueprints of 
the particular product and other data to 
which it was not entitled by normal business 
practices. Amtorg officials also consistently 
insisted on a clause in the contract which 
would give Soviet inspectors the privilege of 
inspecting all of the merchandise before it 
was shipped to Russia.” 

In August 1959 visiting Russians were 
found to have collected 250 pounds of tech- 
nical literature from display booths at the 
western electronic show and convention in 
San Francisco. 
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On June 7, 1952, an undercover US. 
counteresplonage agent posing as a Com- 
munist collaborator was given $500 by his 
Soviet contact Aleksandr P. Kovalev, second 
secretary of the Soviet United Nations dele- 
gation in New York, to purchase electronic 
equipment in Washington. Kovalev subse- 
quently was declared unacceptable by then 
Secretary of State Dulles and left the coun- 
try In February 1954. 

In April 1956, the assistant Soviet military 
attaché in Washington, Yuri P. Krylov, was 
introduced socially to the manager of a 
Washington electronic supply house and 
subsequently (although the manager had al- 
ready alerted the FBI) purchased hard-to- 
Bet electronic equipment from him. For this 
and other improper conduct, Kryloy was 
expelled in 1957. 

Between 1950 and 1960 a total of 19 Soviet 
Officials haye been declared persona non 
grata and asked to leave the United States 
or the United Nations headquarters for simi- 
lar spying activities. The FBI estimates 
that there are about 328 Soviet officials, with 
455 dependents, residing in the United 
States, and that 75 to 80 percent of them 
have some intelligence assignment. 

Of some 480 customs inspectors stationed 
at the port of New York, according to the 
House committee report, only 12 are en- 
gaged in export control enforcement. Last 
year, U.S. customs officials told the commit- 
tee, only about 8 percent of the shipments 
to the U.S.S.R. under valid U.S. licenses could 
be actually examined on the piers to see 
if the contents conformed to the papers. 

Individual travelers’ personal baggage is 
rarely examined on leaving the United States, 
and the personal effects of foreign govern- 
ment officials are very seldom searched even 
though they lack formal diplomatic status. 


Continuous Cuts Threaten Navy, Coast 
Guard Reserve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, it is ironical, 
but possibly because they do such an 
Outstanding job, we do not hear much 
about the Naval Reserve or the Coast 
Guard Reserve, But both are now bat- 
tling for survival with the Defense De- 
Partment inflicting cuts that if allowed 
to stand will hurt not only their fighting 
bower but the morale of those outstand- 
ing outfits. The Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation has gone to bat to restore if pos- 
Sible the cuts and is asking the help of 
Congress. Col. John T. Carlton, ROA 
executive director, prepared an excellent 
Paper which Colonel Carlton read to the 
Hébert subcommittee of the House 
Armed Affairs Committee. 

All of you will find his remarks, which 
follow, of interest: 

The Ready Reserve of the Naval Reserve is 
divided into three broad categories: the 
Selected Reserve (paid drillers), the Special- 
let Reserve (nonpaid drillers), and the Ready 

rve pool. 

These categories are vitally essential com- 
Ponents of the Navy's mobilization base. In 
any extensive mobilization all will be in ac- 
tive service within 3 months. 
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Of all these components, the Selected 
Reserve is the one whose need is most im- 
mediate from a timing standpoint. 

The Selected Reserve was established in 
March of 1958. Its concept is a bold depar- 
ture from the past. By directive, the mission 
of the Selected Reserve when it was estab- 
lished read: 

“Tó maintain Selected Reserve Forces in 
a state of training, readiness, and availability 
for employment in the Active Forces as may 
be directed by the Chief of Naval Operations 
in order to increase the capabilities of the 
Active Forces upon the outbreak of hostilities 
or declaration of an emergency.” 

In congressional hearings by this commit- 
tee on January 14, 1960, the Chief of Naval 
Operations outlined the specific purpose of 
the Selected Reserve to be: (a) Increase the 
responsiveness of the Naval Reserve; (b) 
provide specific augmentation that will be 
urgently needed upon the outbreak of war; 
(c) provide fully operational ships and air- 
craft squadrons to join the fleet on the first 
day of hostilities; and (d) make ultimate 
use of available resources by concentrating 
training on those reservists who are urgently 
needed in the early days of the hostilities. 

In essence, it is already mobilized, for each 
member's records are processed for the active 
duty transition and he carries his orders 
already signed in his pocket. 

The antisubmarine warfare component of 
the selected reserve, both air and surface, 
have been called to active duty. The tran- 
sition took place smoothly, quietly, and effec- 
tively. The 40 destroyer-type ships manned 
and commanded by reservists are operating 
at sea with their Regular Navy contempo- 
raries. The 18 antisubmarine warfare air- 
craft squadrons with their 190 aircraft are 
now fiying surveillance antisubmarine war- 
fare patrols off our coasts. 

Although the crews of these ships and 
squadrons were organized on the assumption 
that they would be recalled upon the out- 
break of hostilities, we do not for one mo- 
ment question their recall at this time. We 
do not belleve that they do, either. If cir- 
cumstances dictated the need for the ships 
and aircraft in the fleet, we believe the fleet 
should have them without delay and without 
question. It would have been tragic to have 
taken these ships and aircraft and left be- 
hind those dedicated Reserve crews who have 
worked so hard under rugged conditions to 
bring them to their current state of readi- 
ness, 

We believe that this particular mobiliza- 
tion demonstrated beyond question the effec- 
tiveness and responsiveness of the Naval Re- 
serve and the farsighted wisdom of this com- 
mittee in its design of the Armed Forces Re- 
serve Act, as amended. 

However, we are seriously disturbed over 
the future. The largest segment of the 
Selected Reserve is the fleet augmentation 
component. This component is essential in 
order to bring the ships and alr squadrons 
of the fleet to combat strength and to give 
the fleet sustained combat, capabilities. 
Manifestly, it. is necessary for the personnel 
in this component to have active duty for 
training in operating ships and aircraft if 
they are to maintain their professional abil- 
ity to immediately augment the fleet. The 
Reserve ships and most of the antisubmarine 
warfare aircraft used for this purpose have 
gone. They are on active service with the 
fleet and as far as we know the Secretary of 
Defense has made no plan to provide for 
this essential traning in the future. 

The Secretary of Defense had indicated 
to this Committee and to the public that 
the training of the Reserve components 
would be intensified, and active duty for 
training periods would be increased. 

But what has actually happened? 
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The fleet augmentation components have 
no ships or ASW aircraft assigned in which 
to train. 

In December the training of Selected Re- 
serve components was diminished by the 
reduction of drills. 

In January the Naval Reserve officer 
schools, so essential for officer training, had 
their instructors billets reduced by 20 per- 
cent. The commanding officers of many of 
these schools were deprived of their drill 
pay. 

In January in some naval districts the 
members of the Specialists Reserve compon- 
ents were advised that they could have no 
active duty training even though they vol- 
unteered to take this duty without pay. 

All of this has been brought about by the 
use of authority granted to the Secretary 
of Defense in this emergency to transfer 
funds and by innumerable restrictions placed 
upon the officers responsible for the Naval 
Reserve program by the Defense Department 
comptrollers. s 

The abolition of the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy for Personnel and Reserve Forces 
appears to have marked the commencement 
of a persistent erosion of the Naval Reserve 
through budgetary restrictions. 

The Secretary of Defense has great prob- 
lems in developing the posture of the Active 
Forces. They are immediate problems. 
Nevertheless, though the problems of im- 
mediacy may appear to be overwhelming, it 
should always be borne in mind that the 
Navy, when hostilities commence, will not 
be the Navy of today composed primarily 
of Regulars, but will be a Navy composed of 
Regulars and Reserves. Its effectiveness will 
be measured almost directly by the compe- 
tence of the Reserves who move into it. 
Their training must not be sloughed off. 

The minimum requirements for the Se- 
lected Reserve to augment and support the 
fleet on mobilization is a strength of 155,000. 
The Secretary of Defense has authorised a 
strength of 135,000. This committee ap- 
proved a strength of 185,000. The Navy has 
never been permitted to ask Congress for 
funds to maintain this strength. The 1963 
proposed budget calls for a strength of 
122.488. 

Another important area that has been sub- 
jected to excessive erosion is the training of 
category D officers. These are the members 
of our specialist component (Naval Research, 
etc.) and young officers fresh from the fleet 
who cannot join the Selected Reserve. 

It has been steadily cut back from year 
to year. In 1960 it was budgeted at 12,000. 
The 1963 budget proposes to cut it to 2,700. 

Our particular concern relates to the 
younger officers. These officers are products 
of the various officer procurement 
who have had from 2 to 5 years active duty 
in the fleet. All of them are highly com- 
petent. Some of them have been heads of 
departments on such complicated ships as 
the new fleet destroyers. If they can go to 
sea for 2 weeks each year, they will retain 
their competence. If they cannot, they will 
soon become useless as naval officers and will 
lose interest and be lost to the Navy. 

In our view this is extremely shortsighted 
economy and is a shocking waste of talent 
trained at great expense. 

We ask this committee to establish the 
following principles and require their ob- 
servance by the Secretary of Defense: 

(a) That the Naval Reserve be adequately 
funded in sufficient strength to meet mobili- 
gation requirements and that the Selected 
Reserve requirements of 135,000 men, ap- 
proved by both the Secretary of Defense and 
this committee, be maintained; 

(b) That ships and aircraft be provided 
for training of naval reservists. 

(c) That the Naval Reserve budget in- 
clude sufficient funds to provide training 
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for at least the minimum requirements of 
those to be mobilized within 30 days to 
maintain the effectiveness of the Specialists 
component particularly junior officers in the 
Ready Reserve pool; 

(d) That the officers responsible for the 
Naval Reserve program be given the au- 
thority to utilize the funds approved by 
Congress unimpeded by the impoundments, 
the apportionments, and other endless re- 
strictions made by the Defense Department 
comptrollers, who do not understand the re- 
quirements and who are not responsible for 
the havoc they create. 

THE MARINE CORPS RESERVE 


The commandant of the Marine Corps re- 
sisted pressure to “buildup by callup” and 
brought the active elements of the Marine 
Corps to the new full allowance of person- 
nel strength by intensive recruiting and in- 
tensive training. 

The result of his wisdom is a thoroughly 
competent force of regulars on a platform of 
permanence with no disrupting demobiliza- 
tion problems ahead. 

Another result of equal importance is the 
retention of a reserve force of improved 

and readiness whose inventory of 
talent and skills remains intact and avall- 
able. 

As far as we know, the Marine Corps Re- 

serve is the only reserve component that has 
no serious difficulties. 
THE COAST GUARD RESERVE 

This small but highly important Reserve 
component is organized in a fashion very 
similar to that of the Naval Reserve. 

Also, similar to the Naval Reserve, it re- 
ceives high praise for its spirit, competence, 
and readiness, and at the same time is 
scourged by the whiplash of extreme poverty. 

Its drilling reserve has two major subdi- 
visions: The vessel augmentation component 
and the port security component. These 
components are kept ready for instant 
mobilization. 

The vessel augmentation component will 
bring the ships of the Coast Guard up to 
their war complements when they become a 
part of the Navy when mobilized. 

The port security component has a unique 
mission performed by no other service, that 
of preserving the security of our ports. With 
the dawn of the nuclear age, this is a mis- 
sion of overriding importance. 

We hear much of nuclear attack by air- 
craft and by missile, but little of nuclear or 
conventional bombing attack on our major 
seaports through stealth by subversive 
forces. In our view, this important com- 
ponent has been sadly supported. 

Eight years ago the drilling components 
were set by the Secretary of Defense at a 
strength of 17,000. It has never reached this 
strength due entirely to inadequate financial 
support. We believe that it has had very 
little attention since that time by the De- 
fense Department. We respectfully urge 
this committee to insist upon a reappraisal 
of this important component in order to 
establish firm requirements and to require 
the Treasury Department to provide the 
necessary financial support to maintain the 
operational readiness that is manifestly es- 
sential if it is to execute its mission. 


Symptom of a Malady 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Ray- 
mond Moley, in Sunday’s New York 
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Herald Tribune, tells us of the destruc- 
tive effects of authority on those who 
exercise it unwisely: 

PRESIDENTS AND THE PRESS 


a (By Raymond Moley) 

The President's cancellation of subscrip- 
tions to the New York Herald Tribune at the 
White House because of his irritation with 
its political views can be the source of inno- 
cent mirth. But the incident is sympto- 
matic of several significant developments in 
this administration and in John F. Kennedy. 

Not widely. publicized is the view, shared 
by the President’s valuable newspaper friends 
who have seen other Presidents and officials 
smart under criticism, that the behavior 
around the White House was “juvenile.” 
The Kennedy hide, covering a shrewd and 
highly efficient political tactician, once 
thought to be as impervious as the Mercury 
capsule’s heat shield, is really gauze thin. 

However, symptoms of Mr. Kennedy's 
allergy to criticism have grown more pro- 
nounced as the authority and powers of his 
office have been exercised. He shows impa- 
tlence and coldness toward reporters asking 
searching questions at briefings and press 
conferences, y those representing 
papers not particularly friendly to his poli- 
cies. For a correspondent to avoid discrim- 
ination, to obtain special treatment and 
“breaks” at the Executive level and through- 
out the bureaucracy it is best not to “cross” 
the administration, the Kennedy family, or 
Pierre Salinger. 

Sam Rayburn's advice to young Democratic 
Congressmen now applies to those searching 
for stories at the White House and in the 
miles of corridors in the bureaucracy: “The 
best way to get along is to go along.” But 
those who go along will ultimately be frus- 
trated if they are a credit to their profession. 
For under this stipulation, objectivity can- 
not be honored under any administration. 

The narcosis which can overtake a man in 
the exalted position of President removes 
him not only from unpleasant observations 
but from a sense of reality. He surrounds 
himself with compliant advisers. These 
associates close the windows of his mind, and 
eventually he slams shut those that remain 
open. 

The Cuban affair was an early example 
of how the President, with his immediate 
advisers, dominated a decision without the 
full counsel of our military chiefs. There 
have been numerous other instances demon- 
strating that diversity of opinion, not to 
mention ideology, is not welcomed. 

It was Voltaire who said: “May God defend 
me from my friend; I can defend myself from 
my enemies.” As a friend, Pierre Salinger 
has apparently done nothing by way of ad- 
vising Mr. Kennedy against rash outbreaks 
at the press, and Mr. Salinger himself has 
given the same temperamental treatment to 
members of the fourth estate. 

Mr. Salinger as press secretary might ben- 
efit from a study of the skill of Stephen 
Early who served in the same capacity under 
Roosevelt after 1933. Early was always on 
the job, holding it as his responsibility to act 
as a buffer and at times a mediator between 
the President and the press corps. His 
loyalty was both to the President and to the 
press, and on scores of occasions he restrained 
Roosevelt from unwise outbursts at news- 
papers, correspondents, editors and publish- 
ers. While Early was never a White House 

, in the Kennedy regime Salinger 
not only presents news as a spokesman but 
is sent abroad on international missions. 

In this administration, as never before in 
our history, publicity is of paramount im- 
portance in the minds of the President and 
those around him. They have tuned an 
enormous engine of information and activ- 
ity to convey all sorts of favorable impres- 
sions. No item escapes their care if it might 
produce the slightest knock. Mention of 
a swimming pool as the place of origin of a 
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statement caused alarm. The reference to 
the swimming pool was uncalled for. The 
offender lost his job. 

Although a great many of the White House 
correspondents are emotionally and ideologi- 
cally behind Kennedy, many of them are 
newspapermen first. They are becoming 
aware of Mr. Kennedy’s appetite for only 
those things he likes, and the tradition of 
their profession hardly calls for them to be- 
come mere flatterers. Those who fall from 
favor in the months ahead may gain solace 
in knowing that they have witnessed an 
age-old phenomenon, the pernicious effects 
of authority on those who exercise It. 


Most Voters in Key States Support 
Medicare Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert at this 
point in the Recorp an article by Samuel 
Lubell in the Washington Daily News of 
June 6, 1962, entitled: “Most Voters in 
Key States Support Medicare Program.” 
From the Washington Daily News, June 6, 
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Tue PEOPLE Sprak—Most Vorers IN KEY 
STATES SUPPORT MEDICARE PROGRAM 


(By Samuel Lubell) 


Democratic election prospects in November 
will be strengthened considerably if Con- 
gress fails to pass a new medical program for 
the aged. 

That is the judgment left with this re- 
porter from interviews over the last 2 months 
with typical voters in six key States—Cali- 
fornia, New York, Michigan, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Connecticut. 

In Levittown, Pa., a 51-year-old factory 
worker was mowing his lawn on a hot Satur- 
day morning. Since anyone mowing a lawn 
usually likes to be interviewed, I stopped to 
talk with him. 

An Eisenhower supporter who shifted for 
President Kennedy, he said, I've been real 
strong for Mr. Kennedy since he told those 
steel boys where to get off.” 

Still he intends to vote Republican for 
Congress this fall, even if Mr. Kennedy cam- 
paigns for the election of more Democrats. 

“What if medical care for old people be- 
comes the big issue in November?” I asked. 

“That would be different,” the factory 
worker replied. My father-in-law is sick all 
the time. He can use help to pay his bills. 
If there's something you want, and one can- 
didate says he'll get it for you, that's the 
man you vote for.“ 

COMMON 

This factory workers’ reasoning is com- 
mon. In recent months I have talked with 
fairly large numbers of persons who praised 
Mr. Kennedy highly, including some who 
supported Richard Nixon in 1960 but would 
vote for Mr. Kennedy today. 

Ask if Mr. Kennedy’s campaigning for a 
Democratic Congress would sway them in 
November, these voters usually shook their 
heads and replied, Presidents always cam- 
paign for their party” or “Not unless some 
real important issue is involved.” 

Of all the campaign issues now in sight, 
medicare for the aged through social security 
unquestionably packs the strongest potential 
for changing votes. 

Mainly this is because so many men and 
women are thinking of medicare in terms of 
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dollars-and-cents benefits to themselves, I 
am constantly struck by how many voters 
justify their support of medicare with re- 
marks like “my grandmother had a stroke” 
or “I've been kicked in the teeth with my 
mother's medical bills" or “I was going to 
buy a new car but couldnt because my 
father-in-law broke his hip.” 

WOULD HELP 

In Long Beach, Calif., an elderly carpenter, 
up to now a Republican, was asked what he 
thought of Mr. Kennedy's program. He re- 
Plied, “I told you my age. Of course, it 
Would help me.” 

Again, a retired Wall Street clerk living in 
New Jersey, said, Im 72. There's only one 
Way for me to think.” 

Sharp criticisms of Mr. Kennedy's pro- 
Bram do get voiced. A Detroit machinist 
was afraid “assembly line medicine may re- 
duce the quality of medical care.” A youth- 
ful salesman declared, “It's just some more 
of this socialism that is ruining the coun- 
try.. Why don't they let us spend our own 
Money and take care of ourselves.” 

But these criticisms come almost entirely 
from Republicans. 

My interviewing on medicare was concen- 
trated in neighborhoods where homes range 
from $10,000 to $25,000 and where the Dem- 
Ocratic and Republican strength has been 
Closely balanced in past elections. The 
Democrats interviewed in these neighbor- 
hoods favored medicare by eight to one, the 
Republicans divided four to three in favor 
of it, 

CROSS LINES 


If Congress fails to act on medicare, some 
of these Republicans say they will cross 
party lines next November. In close States 
this could change the election outcome. 

In suburban Mamaroneck, near New York 
City, a 48-year-old commercial artist de- 
Clared, “I'm a Republican but Il go for 
the man who favors medicare. I pay $100 a 
Month to keep my mother-in-law in a home 
fore the aged. Even a guy like me earning 
good money can't afford that expense.” 

Another Republican, a salesman near Phil- 
adelphia, was still wavering. “I don’t like 
Pushing through a program that the doctors 
are against,” he explained. “But if the Re- 
Publicans act as if they don't want to do 
anything. Tu vote Democrat. If they put 
forward a better medical program of their 
Own, I'll stick with them.” 


Dramatic About-Face: McClatchy Press 
Now Favors Weakening of the Prefer- 
ence Principle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
reasing cause to suggest that the title 
Of House bills 11244 and 11245 should 
be changed from the so-called regional 
Preference bill to the preference con- 
fusion bill. 
Everybody is confused. The most ar- 
dent advocates of public power, including 
principals of Interior, Reclamation, 
APPA, REA, Bonneville and other 
agencies, are fighting among themselves. 
Obviously the proposed giant Federal 
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grid system is incompatible with pref- 
erence. Those who advocate one cannot 
support the other. The issues are con- 
trary and cannot be reconciled. 

The public power press is also con- 
fused. In California, three newspapers 
of the McClatchy chain, the powerful 
Sacramento, Fresno and Modesto Bees, 
dominate the great central valley. They 
are among the most articulate of all 
spokesmen for public power. Since be- 
fore any national leader of public power 
was born, the McClatchy Bees have been 
all out in their advocacy of public power, 
and for half a century they have held 
as high as the Bill of Rights the prin- 
ciple of preference. 

Just to show you how confusing this 
regional protection bill can be, let me 
cite for the Record the contradictory 
editorials of the McClatchy Bees on this 
ill-advised piece of hypocritical legisla- 
tion. 

On April 20, 1962, the Sacramento Bee 
ran an editorial under the heading, 
“Intertie Proposal Erodes Public Power 
Preference.” The editorial pointed out 
that under reclamation law, public 
agencies shall have first call on Federal 
power. “This is fundamentally right to 
guarantee that the people will receive 
the benefits from their own project,” the 
editorial declared. J 

“The Pacific Northwest is entitled to 
protection against unreasonable raids on 
its power,” said the Bee in the April edi- 
torial, adding this statement of its basic 
philosophy about public power: “But this 
should not be given at the expense of the 
time-honored and tested preference 
clause.” 

Further quoting that editorial: This 
bill weakens the preference principle and 
should be examined closely by Congress.” 

I submit that this is an honest ard 
serious evaluation by an ardent spokes- 
man of unflinching loyalty to the public 
power cause. 

However, even the McClatchy Press is 
confused now as it reexamines the bill 
and assesses the pressures and counter- 
pressures within the public power forces. 
I quote from an editorial in the same 
newspapers this week. The editorial, in 
the Sacramento Bee issue of June 5, 
1962, is titled “Northwest Is Entitled to 
Power Protection.” 

This editorial is an about-face. Now 
the Bee totally ignores the peril to pref- 
erence in advocating that the bill be 
passed. “Nothing could kill off the inter- 
tie more completely than to have this 
protective legislation fall by the way- 
side,” the editorial declares. 

I was shocked to note that in the sec- 
ond editorial, the Bee criticizes me for 
agreeing right down the line with what 
it said in the first editorial. ~ 

Obviously, the McClatchy advocates of 
public power are as confused as every- 
body else over this bill. The pressures 
for Federal transmission lines have bent 
the Bee thisaway today; the pressures 
for preference bent the Bee thataway 
yesterday. While Congress considers 
this “preference confusion bill,” we can 
wonder only which way the pillars of 
public power will be bending tomorrow. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, last 
Thursday, June 7, I introduced a bill, 
S. 3386, which would establish a health 
care benefits for the aged program. In 
response to requests, I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of the bill be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the bill was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3386 
A bill to provide for Federal financial par- 
ticipation in State p established 
for the purpose of assisting individuals age 
sixty-five or over in obtaining health bene- 
fits insurance on a voluntary basis 

Be is enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Health Care Bene- 
fits for the Aged Act“. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. For the purposes of this Act— 

(a) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(b) The term “State” includes District of 
Columbia. 

(c) The term “State plan” means a State 
plan for health benefits for the aged. 

(d) The term “State agency“ means the 
agency established or designated in accord- 
ance with section 4(a) (11). 

(e) The term contract“ means the pol- 
icy, contract, agreement, or other arrange- 
ment entered into between a carrier and a 
State agency for the purpose of providing 
for the participation by individuals in a 
health benefits program under a State plan. 

(f) The term “health benefits program“ 
means a group insurance contract provided 
by a carrier for the purpose of providing, 
paying for, or the reimbursing expenses for 
health services. 

(g) The term “carrier” means a voluntary 
association, corporation, partnership, or 
other nongovernmental organization which 
is lawfully engaged in providing, paying for, 
or reimbursing the costs of, health services 
under group insurance contracts in consid- 
eration of premiums payable to the carrier. 

(h) The term “premium” means the 
amount of the consideration charged by a 
carrier for participation by an individual in 
a health benefits program provided by the 
carrier. 

(i) The term “State share” means the por- 
tion of the premium to be paid by the State 
with to the participation of an in- 
dividual in a health benefits p: Š 

(j) The term "individual share” means 
the portion of the premium to be paid by 
an individual for his participation in a 
health benefits program. 

(k) The term “taxable year” means a tax- 
able year as defined in section 441(b) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

(1) The term “Federal income tax Liabil- 
ity” means, in the case of any individual, 
the amount of the income tax imposed for 
the taxable year on such individual under 
part I of subchapter A of chapter 1 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, determined 
without regard to the provisions of part IV 
of subchapter A of chapter 1 of such Code 
(other than section 37 of such part IV). 
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The amount of the Federal income tax liabil- 

ity under a joint return shall, for purposes 

of the preceding sentence, be deemed to be 

the amount of the Federal income tax liabil- 

ity of each of the parties to such return. 
APPROPRIATION 


Sec. 3. For the purpose of enabling each 
State to assist individuals residing therein 
who are age sixty-five or over to obtain, 
through prepaid health benefits plans, pro- 
visions of, payment for, or reimbursement 
for the expenses of, health care services at 
subscription rates which such individuals 
can afford to pay (determined on the basis 
of the amount of their Federal income tax 
liability for the taxable year), there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated for each fiscal 
year a sum sufficient to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Act. The sums made avail- 

able under this section shall be used for 
making payments to States which have sub- 
mitted, and had approved by the Secretary, 
State plans for health benefits for the aged. 

STATE PLANS 

Sec. 4. (a) A State plan for health bene- 
fits for the aged must— 

(1) provide for the participation, on a 
voluntary basis, by all residents of the State 
who are age sixty-five or oyer in a health 
benefits program which complies with the 
provisions of section 7; 

(2) provide for adequate dissemination to 
such residents of full and complete informa- 
tion concerning the benefits provided under 
such program, the terms and conditions 
thereof, and the amount of the premium 
therefor; 

(3) provide for such review by the Secre- 
tary and such other safeguards as the Secre- 
tary may determine to be necessary or de- 
sirable to assure that the premiums for 
participation in any such health benefits 
program reasonably and equitably reflect the 
cost of the benefits to be provided there- 
under, and that participants therein shall 
receive the benefits to which they are en- 
titled thereunder without undue delay; 

(4) make suitable provision for the re- 
ceipt, under such program, of benefits by 
participants residing in the State but who 
are temporarily absent therefrom; 

(5) provide that any individual, who is 
enrolled under such a program for any tax- 
able year, and who, during such year, 

his residence to another State, shall 
not be precluded from continuing to par- 
ticipate in such program for the remainder 
of such year by reason of his change of 
residence; 

(6) provide that the full amount of the 

um for such program with respect to 
each individual participating in such pro- 
shall be paid by the State; 

(7) (A) provide that the individual share 
of any such premium shall be fixed in ac- 
cordance with regulations issued by the Sec- 
retary under section 8. and that such share 
shall be collected by, or under the supervi- 
sion of, the State agency; and 

(B) provide that the tentative amount of 
such share, in the case of any individual, 
shall be determined on the basis of the 
amount of the anticipated Federal income 
tax liability of such individual as contained 
in his most recent declaration of anticipated 
Federal income tax liability (filed in accord- 
ance with section 9), and that, in the event 
of any discrepancy between the amount con- 
tained in such declaration and such individ- 
ual's actual Federal income tax liability as 
reported to the State agency pursuant to 
section 11, a proper adjustment in the 
amount of such share will be made; 

(8) provide that the State plan shall be 
in effect in all political subdivisions of the 
State, and, if administered by them, be 
mandatory upon them; 

(9) provide that the cost of administra- 
tion of the State plan will be paid by the 
State; 
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(10) provide such methods of administer- 
ing (including methods relating to the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of personnel 
standards on a merit basis, except that the 
Secretary shall exercise no authority with 
respect to the selection, tenure of office, or 
compensation of any individual employed 
in accordance with such methods) as are 
found by the Secretary to be necessary for 
the proper and efficient operation of the 
plan; 

(11) either provide for the establishment 
or designation of a single State agency to 
administer the plan, or provide for the es- 
tablishment or designation of a single State 
agency to supervise the administration of 
the plan; 

(12) make provision, in accordance with 
Tegulations promulgated under section 10, for 
verification of representations made by indi- 
viduals incident to the determination of 
their share of the premium for participation 
in such a health benefits program; and 

(13) provide for prompt notice to appro- 
priate law-enforcement officials of any facts 
or circumstances suggesting that any fraud 
or misrepresentation has been committed 
by any individual in connection with his 
participation, or application for participa- 
tion, in a health benefits program under the 
State plan. 

(b) The Secretary shall approve any plan 
which fulfills the conditions specified in 
subsection (a), except that he shall not 
approve any plan which imposes, as a con- 
dition of eligibility to participate in a health 
benefits program provided under such plan— 

(1) any residence requirement which ex- 
cludes any resident of the State; or 

(2) any citizenship requirement which 
excludes any citizen of the United States. 


PAYMENT TO STATES 


Sec. 5. (a) From the sums appropriated 
therefor, the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
pay to each State which has a plan approved 
under this Act, for each quarter, be 
with the quarter commencing October 1, 
1962, an amount equal to the sum of the 
amounts expended, during such quarter, un- 
der the State plan as the State share of the 
premium for a health benefits under 
such plan with respect to each individual 
participating in such program, not counting 
so much of any expenditure with respect to 
any individual which is attributable to pay- 
ment of such a premium in excess of $125 
per annum. 

(b) The method of computing and paying 
the amount referred to in subsection (a) 
shall be as follows: 

(1) The Secretary shall, prior to the be- 
ginning of each quarter, estimate the amount. 
to be paid to the State for such quarter un- 
der the provisions of subsection (a). Such 
estimate shall be based on (A) a report filed 
by the State containing its estimate (de- 
termined in accordance with regulations is- 
sued by the Secretary) of the amount pay- 
able to it under subsection (a), (B) records 
showing the number of individuals in the 
State who are sixty-five or over, and (C) 
such other data as the Secretary shall find 
useful. In making any such estimate with 
respect to an individual who, prior to the 
date such estimate is made, has (incident 
to his participation during such quarter in 
a health benefits program under the State 
plan) filed in accordance with section 9 a 
declaration of anticipated Federal income 
tax liability, the estimated amount payable 
to the State under subsection (a) with re- 
spect to such individual shall be based on 
the State share of the premium for such 
individual's participation in such program, 
determined on the basis of data contained in 
such declaration. 

(2) The Secretary shall then certify to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the amount so 
estimated by the Secretary, reduced or in- 
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creased, as the case may be, by any sum by 
which the Secretary finds that his estimate 
for any prior quarter was greater or less than 
the amount which should have been paid to 
the State under subsection (a) for such 
quarter. 

(3) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
thereupon, prior to audit or settlement by 
the General Accounting Office, pay to the 
State, at the time or times fixed by the Sec- 
retary, the amount so certified. 


OPERATION OF STATE PLANS 


Sr. 6. In the case of any State plan which 
has been approved under this Act by the 
Secretary, if the Secretary, after reasonable 
notice and opportunity for hearing to the 
State agency administering or supervising 
the administration plan finds— 

(1) that the plan has been so changed 
as to impose any residence or citizenship 
requirement prohibited by section 4(b), or 
that in the administration of the plan any 
such prohibited requirement is imposed, with 
the knowledge of such State agency, in a sub- 
stantial number of cases; or 

(2) that in the administration of the plan 
there ts a failure to comply substantially 
with any provision required by section 4(a) 
to be included in the plan, or any other 
provision of this Act (or regulation issued 
thereunder by the Secretary) relating to the 
administration of the plan; 


the Secretary shall notify such State agency 
that further payments will not be made to 
the State until the Secretary is satisfied that 
such prohibited requirement is no longer so 
imposed, and that there is no longer any such 
failure to comply. Until he is so satisfied 
he shall make no further certification to the 
Secretary of the Treasury with respect to 
such State. 


HEALTH BENEFITS PROGRAMS 


Sec. 7. (a) In order to qualify under the 
State plan, a health benefits program must— 

(1) be offered by a carrier which is ll- 
censed to issue group health insurance In the 
State; 

(2) be offered under a contract which 
contains a detailed statement of benefits 
offered, including such maximums, limita- 
tions, exclusions, and other definitions of 
benefits as the Secretary shall by regulations 
prescribe; 

(3) offer participation of noncancellable 
or guaranteed renewable basis; and 

(4) offer each participant in the program 
a choice of either (A) ordinary or short-term 
illness coverage, or 

(B) long-term or catastrophic illness cov- 
erage. 

(b) Subject to the requirements con- 
tained in subsection (a), a health benefits 
program may be of the following types: 

(1) Service BENEFTT PLAN 

(A) Hospital benefits. 

(B) Surgical benefits. 

(C) In-hospital medical benefits. 

(D) Ambulatory patient benefits. 

(E) Supplemental benefits, 

(2) INDEMNITY Benertr PLan.— 

(A) Hospital care. 

(B) Surgical care and treatment. 

(C) Medical care and treatment. 

(D) Prescribed drugs, medicines, and pros- 
thetic devices. ? 

(3) COMPREHENSIVE MEDICAL PLANS.— Bene- 
fits of the types specified in this subsection 
under paragraph (1) or (2) or both. 

(c) For purposes of this section the term 

(1) “service benefit plan” means a state- 
wide plan under which payment is made by 
a carrier under contracts with physicians, 
hospitals, or other providers of health serv- 
ices for benefits of the types described in 
subsection (b)(1) rendered to participants 
in such plan, or, under certain conditions, 
payment is made by a carrier to the partici- 
pant; 
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(2) “indemnity benefit plan“ means a 
statewide plan under which a carrier agrees 
to pay certain sums of moneys, not in excess 
of the actual expenses incurred, for benefits 
of the types described in subsection (b) (2); 
and 

(3) “comprehensive medical plan” means— 

(A) a group-practice prepayment plan 
which offers health benefits of the types 
referred to in subsection (b) (3), in whole or 
in a substantial part on a prepaid basis, with 
professional services thereunder provided by 
Physicians practicing as a group in a com- 
mon center or centers. Such group shall 
include physicians who represent at least 
three major medical specialties which are 
applicable to aged persons, and who receive 
all or a substantial part of their professional 
income from prepaid funds; or 

(B) individual-practice prepayment plans 
which offer health services in whole or sub- 
Stantial part on a prepaid basis, with profes- 
Sional services thereunder provided by in- 
dividual physicians who agree, under cer- 
tain conditions specified under regulations 
issued by the Secretary, to accept the pay- 
Ments provided by the State plan as full 
Payment for covered services rendered by 
them including, in addition to in-hospital 
Services, general care rendered in their offices 
and the patients’ homes, out-of-hospital 
diagnostic procedures, and preventive care, 
and which are offered by organizations which 
have successfully operated for a period of 
not less than six months prior to entering 
into a contract with a State agency. 
AMOUNT OF STATE SHARE AND INDIVIDUAL SHARE 


Sec.8. (a) The amount of the State 
Share with respect to any individual for any 
Period within a taxable year of such individ- 
ual shall be based on the Federal income tax 
liability of such individual for such year and 
Shall be determined in accordance with a 
Schedule issued by the Secretary. 

(b) Such schedule shall provide that the 
State share shall be— 

(1) in case such period is a period of 
twelve months and the amount of the an- 
nual premium is 6125 or less 

(A) an amount equal to 100 per centum 
of the premium, if the individual has no 
Such tax liability for such year, (B) an 
amount equal to 20 per centum of the pre- 
mium, if the individual has such a tax 
liability of 8400 or more for such year, and 
(C) an amount (equal to not less than 20 
Per centum nor more than 100 per centum 
Of the premium) established by the Secretary 
in regular inverse on to the amount 
of such individual's tax liability as afore- 
Said, if the individual has such a tax liability 
for such year but the amount thereof is less 
than $400; 

(2) In case the amount of the annual pre- 
Mium is more than $125, the amount pro- 
vided by paragraph (1) with respect to the 
first $125 of such premium plus 100 per cen- 

of the excess of such premium over 
$125; and 

(3) in case such period is less than twelve 
Months, an amount which bears the same 
Tatio to the amount of the State share (as 
q under paragraph (1) or para- 
Braph (2), as the case may be) as the num- 

of months in the period bears to the 
number twelve. 

(o) The amount of the individual share of 
any individual for any period shall be equal 

the amount, if any, by which the amount 
ot the premium with respect to such individ- 
ual for such period exceeds the amount of 
the State share with respect to such indi- 
Vidual for such period. 

DECLARATION OF ANTICIPATED FEDERAL INCOME 
TAX LIABILITY 


Sec. 9, (a) As a requisite to participation 
& health benefits program under a State 
Plan by any individual for any period within 
any e year of such individual, such 
individual shall file in duplicate, prior to 
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the beginning of such period, with the State 
agency (or the local agency administering 
the State plan) a declaration (in such form 
and manner as hereinafter prescribed) of his 
anticipated Federal income tax liability for 
such year. 

(b) Any such declaration shall be filed 
under oath or affirmation and shall be filed 
on forms supplied to the State agency by the 
Secretary. Such forms shall be prepared by 
the Secretary with the advice and assistance 
of the Secretary of the Treasury and shall 
require the submission of such data as may 
be necessary to provide, insofar as possible, 
an accurate estimate of the Federal income 
tax liability of the individuals filing such 
forms. 


REPORT OF AMOUNT OF FEDERAL INCOME 
LIABILITY TO STATE AGENCY 


Sec. 10. Each individual who, during any 
taxable year, has participated in a health 
benefits program under a State plan ap- 
proved under section 4(b), shall, at the time 
he files his Federal income tax return for 
such year, report to the State agency (on 
such forms and in such manner as the Sec- 
retary shall by regulations provide) the 
amount of his Federal income tax lability 
as determined by appropriate data contained 
in such return, 

VERIFICATION OF ACCURACY OF DECLARATIONS OF 

ACTUAL FEDERAL INCOME TAX LIABILITY 


Sec. 11. The Secretary and the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall cooperate in promul- 
gating rules, regulations, and procedures for 
the purpose of— 

(a) comparing amounts of actual Federal 
income tax lability reported by individuals 
to State agencies pursuant to Sec. 10 of this 
Act and the amounts of the actual Federal 
income tax liability of such individuals, as 
disclosed by Federal income tax returns sub- 
mitted by such individuals or as determined 
by the Internal Revenue Service subsequent 
to the submission of such returns; 

(b) assuring that, in the case of any such 
discrepancy, appropriate action will be taken 
to adjust the amounts of the State share 
and the individual share of the premium 
with respect to the individual to whom such 
discrepancy relates. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 
OF 1954 


Sec. 12. Section 213(e) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to defini- 
tion of medical care for purposes of deduc- 
tion of medical expenses) is amended by 
adding after paragraph (2) thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(3) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraph (1)(A), no amount paid with re- 
spect to an individual toward any premium 
for participating in a health benefits pro- 
gram undér a State plan approved under 
section 4(b) of the Health Care Benefits for 
the Aged Act shall be considered as an 
amount paid for medical care.“ 


TAX 


Medicare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 21, 1962, the New York 
Times published a letter from Dr. Robert 
E. Cooke and Dr. Lawrence S. Kubie 
which, I believe, merits the attention of 
the House. These doctors realize the 
undeniable problem of adequate health 
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insurance for the aged and state some 

very valid reasons for the provision of 

this insurance within the social security 
framework. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
the letter entered at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The letter follows: 

M.D.'s Back MEDICAL AMDM—LABELING KING- 
ANDERSON MEASURE "SOCIALIZED MEDICINE” 
ASSAILED 

To the EDITOR OF THE New YORK TIMES: 

As responsible physicians and as human 
beings, it is our duty to examine the issues 
which underlie the administration’s proposal 
for financing medical care for the aged. 

There are 17 million people in the United 
States who are over 65. By 1980 the figure 
will climb to 24.5 million, which will con- 
stitute at least 10 percent of the population. 
Spectacular advances in medicine have made 
possible the lengthening life span; but the 
chronic diseases of the aged still can seldom 
be cured and usually require increasing 
treatment for longer years. Unfortunately 


ployment opportunities or ill health or both. 

More than half of the 17 million Ameri- 
cans who are over 65 have annual incomes 
of less than $1,000. Even if a few of them 
may have accumulated some assets, it is 
clear that the aged in the United States are 
for the most part economically underprivi- 
leged in the face of mounting medical ex- 


penses. 

Today the young, the old, and the disabled 
survive longer than used to be the case and 
in spite of any uncured disabilities, because 
of the lessened frequency of deaths from 
infections and other complications, There- 
fore, the average wage earner who supports 
these older citizens is at the same time sup- 
porting more young dependents because of 
reduced mortality rates in early years, and 
also more disabled mature dependents who 
are not employable. 

EARNING YEARS 


Because of modern technological advances 
the age of retirement has been declining 
simultaneously with a dramatic increase in 
the average number of of life after 
retirement, when health problems become 
greater and income is generally reduced. 
Consequently, with earlier retirement and 
with more years spent in school during 
youth and adolescence, the relative dura- 
tion of the span of a man's earning years 
is shrinking steadily. 

At the same time, because of changes in 
technology and in economics and the in- 
creasing population, the span of a man's 
earning years has shrunk relative to the 
magnitude and duration of his burdens, and 
will contract even more sharply in the 
future. 

The costs of medical and, especially, hospi- 
tal care have risen sharply (over 50 percent 
in the last decade); and they will continue to 
rise. Since World War II medical costs have 
led all others in the Consumer Price Index. 
From 1945 to 1959 all prices rose 62 percent; 
but the costs of medical care increased 81 

nt. 

Some form of prepaid insurance is the only 
way to meet these rising and long-lasting 

. Yet from one individual to an- 
other the costs vary enormously. The eco- 
nomic drain can be evened out and thereby 
reduced for all only by spreading the risks 
through the widest possible participation. 

PROTECTION FOR ALL 


Social security already provides the finan- 
cial understructure that supports the major- 
ity of the aged. In the foreseeable future it 
will protect virtually every aged American. 
In civilian life this will be the equivalent of 
what the Government already provides for 
members of the armed services. 
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No serious observer of the American eco- 
nomic system considers this socialistic. Nor 
is there valid reason to attach the label 
“socialized medicine” to the King-Anderson 
bill. It involves no interference with the 
individual's right to choose his own doctor 
for home care or his own hospital or nursing 
home. 

Under the plan embodied in the King- 
Anderson bill the Government neither pro- 
vides nor administers medical hospital or 
nursing service. At most it defines simple, 
basic, minimal standards. This bill merely 
incorporates into the social security system 
a method of prepaying medical care by mak- 
ing it possible for every citizen to save with 
dignity during his earning years for the pro- 
tection of his health in later years. To make 
health Insurance inexpensive by spreading its 
base does not make it socialistic. 

ROBERT E. COOKE, M.D. 
Lawrence S. KUBIE, MD. 
Towson, Md., May 9, 1962. 


Subscription Burning at the White House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
` Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, as 
the country knows, the most recent vic- 
tim of Presidential wrath was the New 
York Herald Tribune. The Charlotte 
Observer and John O’Hara both have 
something to say on the subject and 
their remarks are included herewith: 


Warre House READING List 


President Kennedy’s cancellation of the 
White House subscription to the New York 
Herald Tribune was the exercise of a right 
all subscribers have. 

But few who have been reading the Herald 
Tribune lately will buy Pierre Salinger's ex- 
planation that the President simply wanted 
to broaden his reading diet to the Midwest 
by substituting the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

The transparent reason for the change is 
that the New York paper has been a veritable 
gadfiy of late as far as the administra- 
tion is concerned. 

The President, for one thing, was getting 
a steady diet of disturbing news stories and 
hard-hitting editorials on the Billie Sol Es- 
tes case in the Herald Tribune. 

It’s no secret that the administration has 
been somewhat thinskinned about newspa- 
per criticism. Correspondents for the critic 
papers have even charged that they've been 
frozen from White House favor because their 
papers were out of line. 

But the Herald Tribune bit came to a 
head earlier this week when Wall Street 
began cutting up. The editors of the offend- 
ing sheet came out with a front-page edi- 
torial entitled Let's Have a Word From the 
White House.” 

The President must have choked on his 
coffee when he read that one, and “the word” 
the Herald Tribune wanted was not of the 
printable variety. 

“Business,” the editorial said, “fears the 
future. It sees the President surrounded 
with advisers either hostile to business, or 
suspicious of it, or simply unacquainted 
with it. 

“Businessmen find themselves harassed by 


overzealous regulators, They find bigness . 


itself . They sense an administra- 
tion impatience with the free marketplace, 
an eagerness to impose on it political deter- 
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minations of an undefined ‘national in- 
terest!” 

There was more, but you get the drift, 

So today the President is reading, instead, 
the more soothing analysis of the Post-Dis- 
patch: “Although there is grumbling about 
Mr. Kennedy's ‘veto’ of the steel price rise, 
we think Wall Street is more sophisticated 
than to believe that is behind the decline, 
except, perhaps, insofar as it demonstrated 
the Government resolve to stabilize the 
economy.” 

A man can get a better start on a day's 
work reading that sort of thing. And he 
won't even have to look at the owlish fea- 
tures of Billie Sol Estes every morning. 


Bur Don’t TELL THE WHITE HOUSE 
To the New York Herald Tribune: 


If the President is not going to read any- 
thing I say in the Herald Tribune, or that 
the Herald Tribune says about me, I don't 
know how I am going to get across to him. 
Possibly through a series of oversights, I have 
not been invited to any of the cultural eve- 
nings at the White House, so I have missed 
out on that opportunity to give him the 
benefit of my experience in international and 
domestic affairs. 

I would be the last man in the United 
States of America to wish to trade on my 
slight acquaintance with the President, but 
the layman must realize that the Presiden- 
tial imprimatur is of inestimable value in 
literary circles. It was Woodrow Wilson, I 
believe, who first respectabilized the mystery 
story, but it remained for Mr. Kennedy to be 
the first President to single out a “whodun- 
it” author. I am a little sorry that the au- 
thor had to be an Englishman and not 
Mickey Spillane. (As it happens, I have not 
read Ian Fleming or Mickey Spillane, but I 
like Mickey Spillane just from hearing him 
on the radio and seeing him on TV, and I 
don't think I would like Fleming.) However, 
we have to take those things as they come, 
and Spillane and I may get our turns in a 
later administration. 

For a few minutes after I heard that the 
Herald Tribune had been banished from the 
White House breakfast tray, I entertained 
the immodest thought that Mr. Kennedy was 
sore at the stupid review my latest book was 
given in the Sunday Tribune. But then I 
remembered that I had not been invited to 
the cultural evenings, and I had to consider 
the possibility that Mr. Kennedy was sore 
at the favorable review my book was given in 
the daily Tribune. These Kennedy boys are 
inscrutable—a word that has Oriental asso- 
ciations. Indeed, now I think of it, Jack re- 
minds me more and more of Nehru, and 
Bobby of Krishna Menon. 

A good thing they stopped reading the 
Tribune, or I certainly would have blown 
my chances with that crack. If it ever gets 
back to the White House, I'm really cooked. 
Alsop, Lippmann, you just keep that in the 
family, do you hear? 

JOHN O'HARA, 

Princeton, NJ. 


Medicare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1962 
Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 


Speaker, the New York Times of Mon- 
day, May 21, carried a statement in favor 
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of the King-Anderson bill paid for and 
signed by several hundred members of 
the faculty and staff of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Over 150 doctors, many of whom 
are members of the AMA, endorsed this 
statement, thereby publicly announcing 
their advocacy of health insurance for 
the aged under social security. I be- 
lieve that the action of these doctors 
shows, as does the growing membership 
in the Physicans’ Committee for Health 
Care for the Aged Through Social Secu- 
rity, that the stand of the American 
Medical Association on this issue is not 
in accord with the views of a great num- 
ber of physicians throughout the coun- 
try who recognize the pressing need of 
the aged for health insurance protec- 
tion and who realize that meeting this 
need through the social security me- 
chanism is the most effective and con- 
servative approach. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
statement, an Opinion Favoring 
Legislation for Health Care of the Aged,“ 
entered at this point in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

An OPINION FAVORING LEGISLATION FOR 

HEALTH CARE OF THE AGED—KING-ANDERSON 

BILL 


This statement is an expression of opin- 
ion on pending legislation for hospitaliza- 
tion and related care of older people. Al- 
though all of us are members of the faculty 
and staff, active or retired, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, these views are entirely our own 
and do not represent those of other faculty 
members or university policy. 

There is an urgent need to ensure that 
the world’s wealthiest society does not ne- 
glect the medical care needs of the people 
who built it. The health care needs of aged 
people are usually greater than those of 
younger age groups. Their hospitalization 
is more frequent and lasts longer; they aver- 
age 2.8 days per year per person compared 
to 0.9 days for younger people. Their fi- 
ance resources are usually less than those 
of the working population. For 1960 the 
census reports that for two person families 
where the head was 65 or over, the median 
income was $2,530; for those with younger 
family heads, it was $5,314. Thirty-five per- 
cent of the older couples had incomes un- 
der $2,000 as against 16 percent of those 
with family heads under 65. For persons 
living alone the disadvantaged position of 
the older individuals is even more pro- 
nounced; their median income is $1,053 com- 
pared to $2,571 for individuals under 65: 47.7 
percent of them (against 26,2 percent of 
those younger) had incomes under $1,000. 
Sixty-seven percent of aged persons in fami- 
lies with incomes of $2,000 or less had no 
health insurance. 

The savings and other resources of older 
people are much more meagre than is gen- 
erally supposed, despite the relative fre- 
quency of home-ownership among the aged. 
A report by the Survey Research Center of 
the University of Michigan m 1960 revealed 
that about 50 percent of people over 65 had 
no savings or less than $1,000. Of persons 
62 and over, 70 percent of the couples and 
84 percent of other aged persons had up to 
$5,000 in savings but almost three-fifths of 
these couples had two-thirds of the other 
aged persons had no health insurance. 

Voluntary health insurance, despite vig- 
orous and imaginative efforts, has not suc- 
ceeded in providing older people with finan- 
cial security against extended illness. The 
facts regarding financial assets of older pêo- 
ple and the facts about their high risk of 
hospitalization lead us to assert that it is 
not possible for voluntary hospital insurance 


does the typical insurance plan cover all 
medical costs. 

Federal-State programs for payment of 
medical care through such measures as the 
recently enacted Kerr-Mills law require the 
aged, most of whom have been independent 
and self-supporting all their lives, to reduce 
themselves almost to the level of paupers be- 
fore financial aid is available and to under- 
go a means test administered by the public 
welfare authorities. Children and relatives 
are required by the law in many States to 
use their resources, however small, to help 
aged relatives before medical assistance to 
the aged is available. Only half the States 
have put such programs into effect and in 
most cases the range of services or extent 
of hospitalization paid for is very limited. 
Four States of which New York is one, ac- 
count for over 90 percent of the money 
spent. Since most of the poorer States are 
not meeting the basic maintenance needs, 
including medical care, of their dependent 
aged it is unrealistic to expect that they will 
be able or willing to assume the even more 
onerous burden of meeting the costs of 
medical care for the millions of low-income 
aged people who are a little above the public 
assistance standard of need. 

The King-Anderson bill now pending be- 
fore Congress is an alternative and better 
Means to assist the aged in meeting their 
health care costs. It would provide for a 
Series of hospital and related benefits (not 
including physicians’ servicees) to aged per- 
sons entitied to monthly social security or 
rallroad retirement benefits, It would be 
financed by a payroll tax on employer and 
employee. People would receive benefits 
without undergoing a distasteful and admin- 
istratively expensive needs test. Instead of 
trying to pay for the benefits by premiums 
or taxes collected when people are already 
aged and their incomes are smaller, the 
money would come from contributions paid 
during the years when workers are earning 
and enjoying higher incomes, Benefits 
Would be provided by the same hospitals and 
Other institutions which sick people now 
use. There would be no interference with 
freedom of choice of hospital or nursing 
home and since the bill does not provide for 
Services of physicians other than those em- 
Ployed by, or under contract with, a hospital, 
the question of free choice of doctor does 
not arise. The institutions would be paid 
from the social security fund on the basis 
Of reasonable costs, unlike the arrangements 
Often made today between hospital and wel- 
fare agencies where the hospital frequently 
receives far less than the true cost of the 
Services rendered. The law would be ad- 
Ministered by the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
Cation, and Welfare who may delegate to the 
States the decision as to whether individual 

itals or other facilities meet standards 
Of safety and health, to be get after consulta- 

With appropriate State agencies, pro- 
fessional and accrediting organizations and 
an advisory council. Individual hospitals 
could, if desired, choose to be represented by 
an association or organization (such as Blue 
Cross) in their negotiations with the Gov- 
enn regarding amounts of payment and 


Tn addition to its other advantages we fa- 
Vor this bill over others which have been 
Proposed because {t does not transfer the 
Operation of the plan to private insurance 
companies or to other agents. It is very im- 
Portant that social security funds be used 
Wisely and economically and that there be 
th that proper standards are met by 
big roviders of service. We also prefer this 

to others which would offer the aged a 
Series of choices as to the kind of medical in- 
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surance protection they may elect. Many 
aged people would find it difficult to evalu- 
ate the relative advantages of different types 
of coverage and protection. A program of 
this kind, providing basic protection, should 
be as simple and as easily understood as pos- 
sible, f 

We recognize the King-Anderson bill is 
not a perfect solution to the problem of 
health care of persons over age 65. Many of 
us would like to see changes in the range of 
services provided. All of us recognize that 
it makes no provision for the 3 million 
aged who are not eligible for social security 
or similar Federal benefits. For these the 
Kerr-Milis act can be expected to make 
some provision, especially since the King- 
Anderson bill would relieve the States 
of Hability for hospitalization and related 
costs of about 15 million aged who would be 
covered through social security. But the 
important point is that a piece of legislation, 
otherwise sound, should not be rejected 
merely because it does not solve the whole 
problem. We believe that the King-Ander- 
son bill is basically sound and that as time 
passes, imperfections can be corrected. We 
urge its speedy enactment, : 

Apert 30, 1962. 

Dran COLLEAGUE: The enclosed statement is 
an expression of opinion on pending legisla- 
tion for health care of Americans over the 
age of 65. The undersigned came together 
spontaneously to express their concern. Al- 
though all of us are members of the Colum- 
bia faculties, these views are entirely our 
own and are not intended to represent any 
official university opinion. 

Our intention is to publish this statement 
as an advertisement in the New York Times. 

We are writing to invite you and all mem- 
bers of the university staff to read the state- 
ment, and if you agree to join with us. A 
contribution would be welcome to help de- 
tray the cost. 

Sponsors: Dana W. Atchley, M. D., profes- 
sor emeritus of clinical medicine; Harold 
Barger, professor of economics; Eveline M. 
Burns, professor of social work; Ernest 
Gruenberg, MD., associate professor of 
psychiatry; Emanuel M. Papper, M.D., pro- 
fessor of anesthesiology; Conrad G. Paul- 
sen, professor of law; Dickinson W. Rich- 
ards, M.D., professor emeritus of medicine; 
Morton D. Schweitzer, associate professor of 
epidemiology; David B. Truman, professor of 
government; Frank van Dyke, associate pro- 
fessor of administrative medicine. 
COMMITTEE FOR HEALTH CARE OF THE AGED, 

POST OFFICE BOX 290, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


University personnel other than faculty 
or staff who contributed time or money 
(partial list): Thelma Bertin, Beatrice Dick- 
ler, June Goddard, Sophia Harper, Tom Har- 
ris, Frieda Karen, Sally Langston, Louise 
Marcella, Marvin Markowitz, Bertha Marx, 
Richard Marx, M. Minasian, Angela Mayen- 
Ortiz, Annette Perrin, Sonia Sorreals, Sylvia 
Victor, Ruth Warren, Ruth Westhelmer, Mar- 
garet Woods, 

Names recelved too late to be included in 
regular listings: Charles F. Begg, M_D.; Marie 
Bienstock, Helmut de Terra, William L. Donn, 
Hubert Doris, Michael S. Dunnill, M.; 
Luther H. Evans, J. B. Garg, Phyllis Gordan, 
Willard Jacobson, Renata Karlin, William 
H. Kilpatrick, Otto Kirchheimer, Naomi L. 
Lipman, Louis Malspeis, A. F. K. Organski, 
Samuel B. Richmond, Lea L. Saxl, Meyer 
Schapiro, Dala Scott, Emanuel M. Stadlan, 
M.D.; LaVerne Thompson, Danforth W. Toan, 
Gerard M. Turino, M.D. 

Columbia College, Barnard College, Teach- 
ers College, School of Social Work, Union 
Theological Seminary and other unte 
schools of the university (partial list): Gloria 


Harry 
Anthony, architecture; William W. Appleton, 
English; Vernon V. Aspaturian, public law; 
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Herman Ausubel, history; Kay Avery, teach- 
ers college; Elizabeth F. Baker, economist; 
J. Arthur Balmford, engineering; Margaret 
Bancroft, history: Bernard Barber, sociology; 
A. Doak Barnett, public law; Allen H. Bar- 
ton, sociology; Hyman Bass, mathematics; 
A, G. Bearn, seminar associate; Dorothy G. 
Becker, sociology; B. H. Beckhart, ess: 
Chas. H. Behre, Jr., geology; Michael Bel- 
doch, teachers college; Daniel Bell, sociology: 
Virginia Bellsmith, social work; Emille Be- 
nolt, business; Sidney Berengarten, social 
work; Edward L. Bernays, seminar associate; 
Margarete Bieber, seminar associate; Jeremey 
D, Birch, psychology; Marguerite Block, phi- 
losophy, Bernard Braginsky, Teachers Col- 
lege; Ronald Breslow, chemistry; Dorothy 
Brewster, English; Debora C. Brink, counsel- 
ing service; Esther Brown, seminar associate: 
Clifford Brownell, physical education; Ed- 
mund des. Brunner, sociology; Arthur R. 
Burns, economics; William Burston, semi- 
nar associate; Frank Callcott, Hispanic; Os- 
car James Campbell, English; David Cap- 
lovitz, sociology; Demetrios Caraley, govern- 
ment; Wilbert L. Carr, Latin; Agathe E. Cas- 
telli, pharmacy; Dorothy E, Chamberlain, 
library; Mary W. Chamberlain, library; Nor- 
val L. Church, music education; James L. 
Clifford, English; Richard A. Cloward, social 
work; O. Edmund Clubb, public law; Yehudi 
A. Cohen, sociology; Allan B. Cole, seminar 
associate; Cecile Covell, nursing; L. Gray 
Cowan, government; Judith Crist, journal- 
ism; Robert D. Cumming, philosophy: Phyl- 
lis Dain, library service; Robert Dallek, his- 
tory; Pierre Dansereau, botany; Daniel R. 
Davies, Teachers College; Paul C. Davis, pub- 
lic law; William H. Davis, seminar associate; 
Edwin R. Dean, economics; P. Frederick 
Delliquadri, social work; Gloria Giner de Los 
Rios, general studies; Amella A. de del Rio, 
Spanish; Nicholas de Kum, mines; Vladimir 
P. de Smitt, geology; George Devereux, an- 
thropology; Daniel Dicker, engineering; Ma- 
jorie H. Dobkin, English; Gertrude P. Dris- 
coll, education; Thomas F. Driver, theology; 
Bernard Einbond, English; Holger IL. Rng- 
berg, business; John E. Englund, engineer- 
ing; William R. Farrand, geology; Theodore 
N. Farris, Teachers College; Josephine P. 
Ferrante, Italian; Henry LeRoy Finch, semi- 
nar associate; Avron Fleishman, seminar 
associate; Betty Flowers, social work. 
Martha Foley, English; Renie C. Fox, so- 
clology; William T. R. Fox, public law: Don- 
ald M. Frame, French; Charles Frankel, phi- 
losophy; Rita V. Frankiel, counseling sery- 
ice; Frances Frazier, nursing education; Alice 
G. Fredman, English; Ronald L. Friedland, 
English; Albert H. Friedlander, student coun- 
selor; Wolfgang Friedman, law; Joseph 
Froomkin, seminar associate; Robert W. Ful- 
ler, physics; Elmer L. Gaden, Jr., engineer- 
ing; Morris Gadol, social work; Alvin M. 
Galinsky, pharmacy; Roma Gans, education; 
Walter Gelhorn, law; Daniel E. Gershenson, 
Greek; Katherine M. Gilroy, Teachers Col- 
lege; Mtichell I. Ginsberg, social work; Le- 
land M. Goodrich, public law; Clarence H. 
Graham, psychology; Ruth Granick, sociol- 
ogy: Pauline Gratz, nursing education; Dan- 
iel A. Greenberg, physics; Sidney M. Green- 
berg, seminar associate; Sara Greene, Teach- 
ers College; W. Cabell Greet, English; Reuben 
H. Gross, seminar associate; George E. Gruen, 
public law; John E. Guendling, philosophy; 
Mariano A, Guiducci, chemistry; E. J. Gum- 
bel, engineering; Aron Gurwitech, philos- 
ophy; John Gutman, music; Moses Hadas, 
Greek; Malcolm B. Hale, engineering; Wil- 
liam A. Hance, economic geography; Lewis 
Hanke, history; Cyril M. Harris, engineering; 
mic ene Rie A 


, economics; Gilbert Hite, phar- 
macy; Alnert Hofstadter, philosophy; 
ence Hollis, social work; Harriett S. Hoptner, 
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social work; Lillian A. Hudson, nursing edu- 
cation; William N. Hughes, Edward 
E. Hunt. Jr., seminar assoclate; Willard 
Hutcheon, philosophy; A. J. Jaffe, social re- 
search; H. W. Hanson, seminar associate; 
Ursula Jarvis, German; Samuel F. Johnson, 
English; Hans Jonas, philosophy; Charles 
Kadushin, sociology; Sioma Kagan, seminar 
associate; Alfred J. Kahn, social work; San- 
ford Kahrmann, Engiish; John W. Kalas, 
philosophy; Andreas D. Kanaris, physics; 
Harold Kaplan, government; Michael Kap- 
lan, chemistry; John Alfonso Karkala, Eng- 
lish; Paul R. Karmel, engineering; Donald 
Keene, Chinese; Fred S. Keller, psychology; 
Penn T. Kimball, journalism; Edward F. 
Knowles, architecture; Ellis R. Kolchin, 
mathematics; Mirra Komarovsky, sociology; 
Henry Krisch, government; Irwin Kropf, 
chemistry; Herbert E. Krugman, psychology; 
John M. Krumm, chaplain; Gerhart B. Lad- 
ner, seminar associate. 

Emily G. Lambert, Barnard College; Vicki 
Lambert, psychology; Victor K. LaMer, chem- 
istry; H. G. Landau, engineering; Kurt Lang, 
journalism; Serge Lang, mathematics; Phil 
C. Lange, education; Edmund Leites, reli- 
gion; Edward F. Leonard, engineering; 
William E. Leuchtenburg. history; David 
M. Levitan, public law; Jonathan Levy, 
English; Thomas F. Lewin, social work; Juan 
J. Linz, sociology; Juliette C. Lipeles, social 
work; Bert James Loewenberg, seminar as- 
sociate; Michael E. Lombardo, zoology; Ger- 
hand Lowy, libraries; Isador Lubin, seminar 
associate; Robert S. Lynd, sociology; Nancy 
Lytle, nursing education; Wm. A. McCall, 
education; J. E. McClellan, education; Robert 
M. Maclver, philosophy; Colin L. Mallows, 
mathematics; Dumas Malone, history; Mari- 
an Starr Markow, government; Andrew Mar- 
tin, government; John W. Martindale, eco- 
nomics; Brian H. Mason, geology; Garrett 
Mattingly, history; Joseph A. Mazzeo, Eng- 
lish; Isaac Mendelsohn, languages; Karl H. 
Menges, languages; Leonard Meshover, Teach- 
ers College; John Meskill, Chinese; John H. 
Middendorf, English; Alice Miel, Teachers 
College; Arnold Miller, French; t M. 
Miller, student adviser; William J. Mitchell, 
music; Morton Mitchner, engineering; Ashley 
Montagu, seminar associate; Charles C. Mor- 
ris, microbiology; Ivan Morris, Chinese; Dean 
W. Morse, economics; Philip E. Mosely, pub- 
lic law; Lloyd Motz, astronomy; Robin Motz, 
astronomy; Daniel J. Murphy, English; Er- 
nest Nagel, philosophy; Lucia Neare, gradu- 
ate faculties; Emery E. Neff, literature; Wil- 
liam Nelson, English; Ursula Niebuhr, reli- 
gion; Costantino Nivola, sculpture; David 
R. Novack, economics; James O’Connor, eco- 
nomics; John F. O'Donnell, seminar asso- 
ciate; Hubert J. O'Gorman, sociology; Robert 
Ontell, social work; Duncan Osborne, coun- 
seling service; P. E. Osmon, physics; Antonio 
M. Ostrea, engineering; Margaret Otto, social 
work; Harold E. Pagllaro, English; Thomas 
P. Peardon, government; Lawton P. G. Peck- 
ham, French; Nathaniel Peffer, public law; 
Marie-Louise Pesseller, French; Fred J. Phe- 
ulpin, brary; Meira G. Pimsleur, law 
library; Lawrence Pinkham, journalism; 
Greta Pinkus, social work; Adolf K. Placzek, 
library; A. W. Pollister, zoology; Howard W. 
Polsky, social work; Russell Potter, com- 
munity affairs; Samuel R. Powers, Teachers 
College; Hugh W. Puckett, German; Gregory 
Rabassa, Spanish; Andre Racz, painting; Igor 
D. Radovic, engineering; James D. Ramer, 
library; Orest Ranum, history. 

Carl Resek, history; Herbert Robbins, 
mathematics; Sidney Robbins, finance; 
Electa de ez, Spanish; Lindsay Rog- 
ers, public law; Edward Rosen, seminar as- 
sociate; Jerome Rosen, physics; Alexander W. 
Rudzinski, seminar associate; William Samo- 
lin, languages; Justin Schorr, teachers col- 
lege; Bernice G. Segal, chemistry; Robert 
Serber, physics; Ihor Sevcenko, history; Don- 
ald F. Shaughnessy, history; James P. Shen- 
ton, history; Carl 8. Shoup, economics; Leon- 
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ard S. Simon, business; Klement Simoncic, 
general studies; Richard Skalak, engineering; 
Stavro Skendi, languages; Sonia Slatin, mu- 
sic; Simon Slavin, social work; Joel B. Slo- 
cum, admissions; Robert L. Smith, adminis- 
tration; Michael I. Sovern, law; Eugenia K. 
Spalding, nursing education; Stanley Spec- 
tor, Chinese; Sydney S. Spivack, social re- 
search; Harold Stahmer, religion; Rubin 
Starer, social work; Norman Starr, mathe- 
matics; Gerald E. Stearn, history; A. G. Steer, 
Jr., German; Herman D. Stein, social work; 
Jack Steinberger, physics; Edmond N. Strain- 
champs, music; Walter Strodt, mathematics; 
Adolf Sturmthal, seminar associate; Edward 
A. Suchman, sociology; Kevin Sullivan, grad- 
uate faculties; Donald E. Super, teachers 
college; Edward W. Tayler, English; Robert 
E. Taylor, seminar associate; Lazare Teper, 
seminar associate; Lawrence E. Thomas, li- 
brary; Norman L. Torrey, French; George O. 
Totten, seminar associate; Ray L. Trautman, 
library service; Kerstin E. Trawick, English; 
Leonard M. Trawick, English; John B. Tsu, 
seminar associate; Ramazan Turdlu, phar- 
macy; Edward M. Untch, registrar; Paul Va- 
hanian, education; Maurice Valency, English; 
Mark Van Doren, English; Henry P. Van 
Dusen, theology; Beatrix Van Tijn, library; 
William Vickrey, economics; Arvids Vigants, 
engineering; R. Villers, engineering; Mary E. 
Vise, chemistry; Geoffrey A. Wagner, Eng- 
lish; Immanuel Wallerstein, sociology; R. K. 
Webb, history; Kempton E. Webb, geography; 
Marion Weldenreich, social work; Uriel Wein- 
reich, linguistics; Jack B. Weinstein, law; 
Esther M. Westervelt, teachers college; Lee 
M. Wiggins, social work; David E. Wilder, 
social research; Daniel D. Williams, theology; 
Eleanor M. Witmer, teachers college; James 
M. Wolf, seminar associate; Theresa Wolfson, 
seminar associate; Carl Woodring, English; 
Michael Wyschogrod, seminar associate; Eh- 
san Yarshater, languages; James H. Young, 
physical education; Robert F. Young, Eng- 
lish; William F. Young, Jr., law; George Zo- 
grafl, pharmacy. 

College of Physicians and Surgeons, School 
of Dental and Oral Surgery, School of Public 
Health and Administrative Medicine (par- 
tial list): Liese L. Abell, Ph. D., biochem- 
istry; Katherine Able, nursing; Nathan W. 
Ackerman, M.D., psychiatry; George J. Alex- 
ander, Ph. D., biochemistry; Dorothy H. An- 
dersen, M.D., pathology; Edmund Apple- 
baum, D.DS., anatomy; Hugh Auchincloss, 
Jr., M.D., surgery; Edgar H. Auerswald, M.D., 
psychiatry; George Baehr, M D., public 
health; Emmett W. Bassett, Ph. D., microbi- 
ology; Otto S. Baum, M.D., medicine; Gus- 
tav J. Beck, MD., medicine; Jeanette A. 
Behre, biochemistry; Sam M. Belser, Ph. D., 
microbiology; Lauretta Bender, M.D., psychi- 
atry; Michael V. L. Bennett, Ph. D., neurol- 
ogy; Viola M. Bernard, M.D., psychiatry; 
George I. Birnbaum, Ph. D., biochemistry; 
Robert G. Bloch, M.D., medicine; E. M. Blue- 
stone, M.D., public health; Sidney Blumen- 
thal, M.D., pediatrics; Leonard Brand, M.D., 
anesthesiology; William A. Briscoe, MD. 
medicine; Howard J. Brown, M.D., medicine; 
Virginia Brown, public health; Hilde Bruch, 
M. D., psychiatry; E. I. Burdock, Ph. D., psy- 
chiatry; John Caffey, M D., radiology; G. A. 
Carden, M.D., medicine; Richard M. Carey, 
M.D., medicine; Arthur C. Carr, Ph, D., psy- 
chiatry; William V. Cavanagh, M.D., obstet- 
rics and gynecology; Martin Cherkasky, M. D., 
public health; Nicholas P. Christy, MD. 
medicine; Irwin Clark, biochemistry; Her- 
bert I. Cohen, MD., pediatrics; William 
Cohen, Ph. D., microbiology; H. P. Colmore, 
M.D., medicine; Arnold M. Cooper, M.D., psy- 
chiatry; Andre Cournand, M.D., medicine; 

E. Daniels, M.D., psychiatry; Eliza- 
beth B. Davis, M.D., psychiatry; Zira De 
Fries, M.D., psychiatry; Harriet Delouran, 
MA., nursing; John C. DiJohn M.D., medi- 
cine; Barbara R. Easser, M.D., psychiatry; 
Charles A. Ely, Ph. D., anatomy; Robert M. 
Epstein, M D., anesthesiology; Harold B. Ese- 
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cover, M.D., psychiatry; Stanley Fahn, M.D., 
neurology. 7 

Marynia F. Farnham, M.D. psychiatry; 
Reinaldo A. Ferrer, M. D., public health; Sil- 
vio Fiala, M.D., pathology; Gail S. Fidler, 
O.T.R., occupational therapy; B. Raymond 
Fink, M.D., anesthesiology; Marvin Firdman, 
D.DS., dentistry; Alfred P. Fishman, M.D., 
midicine; Goodwin L. Foster, Ph. D., bio- 
chemistry; Alexander Garcia, M.D., orthope- 
dic surgery; Rudolf Garret, M.D., pathology; 
Willard M. Gaylin, M.D., psychiatry; Frances 
Rowe Gearing, M.D., public health; Alfred 
Gellhorn, M.D., medicine; Louis Jay Gilbert, 
M. D., psychiatry; Murray Glusman, M.D., 
psychiatry; Hyman M. Gold, M. D., public 
health; Ruth Z. Gold, Ph. D., public health; 
Eli S. Goldensohn, M.D., neurology; Leonard 
J, Goldwater, M.D., public health; Irving 
Goodman, Ph. D., biochemistry; Irving 
Gottsegen, public health; David Green, M.D., 
pathology-neuropathology; Saul N. Green- 
berg, D.D.S., dentistry; Albert Grokoest, 
M. D., medicine; Melvin M. Grumbach, M.D. 
pediatrics; Harry Grundfest, Ph. D., neurol- 
ogy; A. David Gurewitsch, M.D., physical 
medicine and rehabilitation; Alan F. Gutt- 
macher, M.D., obstetrics and gynecology: 
C. O. Haagensen, M.D., surgery: Lloyd A. 
Hamilton, Jr., M D., psychiatry; Bernard J. 
Handler, M.D., medicine; Michael Heidel- 
berger, M.D., immunochemistry; Henry O. 
Heinemann, M.D., medicine; Herbert Hendin, 
M D., psychiatry; Jean Henley, M.D., anes- 
theslology: Walter L. Henley, M.D., neurology: 
George Hennig, M.D., medicine; Theresa J. 
Herlihy, public health; Grace G. Herman, 
M.D., obstetrics and gynecology; Frederic P. 
Herter, M.D., surgery; Ruth F. Hill, Ph. D. 
radiology; Robert L. Hirsch, M.D., pathology; 
Erich Hirschberg, Ph. D., blochemistry; Paul 
Hochstein, Ph. D., biochemistry; Horace L. 
Hodes, M.D., pediatrics; Franklin Hollander, 
Ph. D., physiology; Donald A. Holub, MP., 
medicine; Sidney L. Horowitz, D.D.S., den- 
tistry; William A. Horwitz, M.D., psychiatry; 
Konrad C. Hsu, Ph. D., microbiology; Mabel 
S. Ingalls, Ph. D., public health; Morris B. 
Jacobs, Ph. D., public health; Harold W. 
Jacox, M.D., radiology; Paul K. Johnson, 
M.D., medicine. 

Claus W. Jungeblut, M.D., microbiology: 
Elvin A. Kabat, Ph. D., microbiology and neu- 
rology; Franz J. Kallmann, M.D., psychiatry: 
Aaron Karush, M.D., psychitary; Ronald L. 
Katz, M.D., anesthesiology; Gordon I. Kaye, 
Ph. D., anatomy; Forrest E. Kendall, Ph. D., 
biochemistry; Joseph Kreiselman, M.D, 
anesthesiology; Robert G. Kroll, D.D.S., den- 
tistry; Frances S. Lansdown, M.D., medicine: 
Raffaele Lattes, M.D., surgical pathology; H. 
Claire Lawler, Ph. D., biochemistry; Tiffany 
Lawyer, Jr., M.D., neurology: George C. Lel- 
ner, M.D., medicine; Louis Leiter, M. D., medi- 
cine; James L. Leland, M.D., medicine; Stan- 
ley R. Lesser, M.D., psychiatry; Henry P. 
Levy. D.D.S., anatomy; Robert L. Levy, M. D., 
medicine; Louis Linn, XI. D., psychiatry; Re- 
gina Loewenstein, Public Health; Barbara W. 
Low, Ph. D., biochemistry; Kenneth A. Mo- 
Clane, MD., medicine; John H. McClement, 
M.D., medicine; Roslyn G. McDonald, M.S.. 
psychiatry; Rustin McIntosh, M. D., pedl- 
atrics; Basil G. Maclean, M.D., Public Health: 
Irwin D. Mandell, D.D.S., dentistry; Lester 
C. Mark, M.D., anesthesiology; Shirley Mayer, 
M. D., pediatrics; M.M. Melicow, M. D., uro- 
pathology; Martin Mendelson, Ph.D., physi- 
ology; Fred A. Mettler, MI. D., anatomy; Ber- 
nard C. Meyer, M.D., psychiatry; Karl Meyer, 
M. D., biology and medicine; Beatrice Mint, 
M.D., Public Health; Joseph Moldayer, M.D- 
neurology; Melvin L. Morris, D.D.S., den- 
tistry: Leon Moses, M.D., psychiatry; Frank 
Moya, M.D., anesthesiology; Charlotte Muller, 
Ph. D., Public Health; Moses Naftalin, M.. 
psychiatry; S. H. Ngai, M. D., anesthesiology: 
Artemis D. Nash, M.D., pathology; Armand 
M. Oppenheimer, D.D.S., dentistry; Lionel 
Ovesey, M. D., psychiatry; George D. Pappas, 
Ph. D., anatomy; Arthur J. Patek, Jr., MD. 
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medicine; George A. Perera, MD., medicine; 
Gerard Phillips, MD., medicine; Kermit L. 
Pines, M.D., medicine; Max A. Pleasure, 
D.D.S., dentistry; Seymour C. Post, MD., 
psychiatry; John N. Potanos, M.D., neuro- 
surgery; John D. Rainer, M., psychiatry; 
Irving N. Rattner, MD., Public Health; 
Frank Reissman, Ph. D., psychiatry; D. Rit- 
tenberg, Ph. D., biochemistry; Arnold B. Rit- 
terband, MD., public health. 

Peter Rogatz, M.D., public health; George 
Rosen, M. D., public health; Herbert Rosen- 
kranz, Ph. D., microbiology; Lewis P. Row- 
land, MD. neurology; George Rudensky, 
DDS. dentistry; Daniel Rudman, M.D., 
medicine; Ernest Salanitre, M.D., anesthesi- 
ology; David S: Sanders, MD., peychiatry: 
Kurt Salzinger, Ph. D., psychiatry; William J. 
Savoy, D.., dentistry; Sol M. Schnider. 
MD., anesthesiology; Jay Schulman, psy- 
chiatry; Iris W. Schwartz, M.A., anesthesi- 
ology; Laszio Schwartz, DDS. dentistry; 
John B. Schwedel, M.D., medicine; Ernest L. 
Scott, physiology; Beatrice G. Seegal, M.D., 
microbiology; David Seegal, M D., medicine; 
Olaf J. Severud. MP., obstetrics and gyne- 
cology; Irving S. Shapiro, Ph. D., public 
health; Sam Shapiro, public health; Jack 
Sheps, M.D., psychiatry; George A. Silver, 
M. D., public health; Herbert D. Silvers, 
D.D.S., dentistry; William A. Silverman, MD., 
pediatrics; Stanley Simbonis, M D., pathol- 
ogy; Philip E. Smith, M. D., anatomy; Sid- 
ney J. Socolar, Ph. D., physiology; Seymour 
Solomon, 14 D., neurology; Warren M. Sperry, 
Ph. D., biochemistry; Richard J, Stock, M. D., 
Medicine; Herbert C. Stoerk. M.D., pathol- 
ogy; Justin H. Stone, DDS. dentistry; 
Margaret Olds Strahl, M.D., psychiatry: 
Donaid B. Straus, public health; Hans 
Strauss, M. D., neurology; Stuart F. Sullivan, 
MD., anesthesiology; Donald F. Tapiey, M D.. 
medicine; Anne-Marie Thom, public health; 
William C. Thomas, Jr., public health: Vir- 
ginla Thorndike, M.D., anesthesiology; Chris- 
topher Tietze, MD., obstetrics and gyne- 
cology; Mariagnes Verosky, anestheslology; 
Dorothy B, Weiser, physical medicine and 
rehabilitation; Alter Weiss, M.D., medicine; 
Paul Wermer. M.D., medicine; Daniel A. Wil- 
cox, M.D., pediatrics; Virginia N. Wilking, 
MD., psychiatry; Abner Wolf, M.D., pathol- 
ogy; Marianne Wolf, MD... pathology; 
Stephen Wotman, D.D.S., dentistry; Charles 
O. Wycof, XLD., anesthesiology; Issacher 
Yavelow, DDS., dentistry; T’sal-Fan Yu, 
MD., medicine. 
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Business Fears 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
understand the White House is angry 
because businessmen do not believe the 
President when he announces he would 
like to better the business climate. 

I think if the President got rid of his 
Oddball economic advisors the confidence 
of the businessmen would return. Here- 
With is an article on the subject by David 
Lawrence, as is appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune: 

GrowiINnc Frans or BUSINESS AND PRESIDENTIAL 
PRoMIsEs 
(By David Lawrence) 

Wasnincton—Small wonder that many 
businessmen fear that a severe crisis in our 
economic life may come in the next several 
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months. The administration evidently is 
determined that spending as usual by Gov- 
ernment for all manner of projects must go 
on, and that wage increases as usual like- 
wise must continue. But the most impor- 
tant force In the economy Is being prevented 
from operating under the rules of sound 
economics. Business management is still 
threatened with reprisals from the Govern- 
ment if it tries to raise its prices to cover 
increasing wage costs and also to earn a fair 
profit. A free economy cannot operate very 
long that. way. 

The promise by the President of a tax cut 
is likely to aggravate rather than remedy 
the situation. Already the demagogues in 
Congress are articulate. They say they op- 
pose any reduction in the higher brackets 
and wish to confine all the benefits to the 
lower-income groups. It's the same old story 
hereabouts—politics supersedes economics all 
around. Similarly, there is already an antag- 
onism in Congress among the Democrats to 
any reduction in the corporate tax rates, 
which now are at a 52-percent level. 

Mr. Kennedy promises a tax cut across 
the board effective next January. The bill, 
however, may not be passed until March or 
April of 1963, or even later. It will take 
Congress that long to debate the highly com- 
plicated tax measure which will be forth- 
coming. For the law isn't to be devoted just 
to rate changes. The gimmick now is to 
close loopholes and thus theoretically to 
increase tax revenues to offset the so-called 
relief to be given by the drop of a few per- 
centage points in the rates in all income 
brackets. Already some of the Senators on 
the Democratic side have pointed out that a 
drop of 1 percentage point in the upper 
brackets involves tens of thousands of dol- 
lars for an individual, while a drop of a point 
to a man of low income means only a few 
dollars in savings. Hence, it is argued that 
the whole saving should be given to the 
people in the lower brackets. 

What is wrong with this theory, of course, 
is that the individuals to whom the Nation 
looks for funds to finance industry's expan- 
sion aren't getting enough money now after 
taxes to help the free enterprise system ex- 
pand as it should. Nor will they be getting 
it under the proposed tax changes if the 
demagogues have thelr way. Companies, 
moreover, which would like to earn enough 
surplus each year to save up for rainy days— 
and for brighter days when there is need for 
funds for expansion of plant and equip- 
ment—aren't able to do so today because of 
the narrow profit margin. The proposed 
change in the tax rate will not help them 
much, if at all. 


What has been lost sight of is that a 


private-enterprise system cannot function ef- 
fectiveiy very long if the Government inter- 
feres with its operation. President Kennedy 
has damaged severely the normal processes 
of the American enterprise system and shows 
no sign of withdrawing his threat to inter- 
fere with price-making, while refraining 
from any action that would keep down wage 
increases. 

This situation cannot drift on much longer 
without causing a bigger breakdown in the 
economy than has been witnessed. Business 
is not going to construe the fype of tax revi- 
sion promised by the administration as likely 
in any way to go to the heart of the problem 
that is today frustrating the American 
economy. 

Job creation is cesential to national growth. 
There's plenty of talk here about stimulat- 
ing national output, but no practical meas- 
ures are being proposed that, in the aggre- 
gate, will bring that growth. An increase 
in consumer spending will not do it—though 
it may temporarily cause a fever of infla- 
tion. The real need, of course, is for encour- 
agement of the heavy-goods industries, 
which are seriously depressed today. 
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The administration vaguely promises to 
revise the rules of tax depreciation, as if this 
alone would do the job. But these are highly 
technical changes that may take the man- 
agers of American business in various indus- 
tries 2 or 3 years to absorb. The real difi- 
culty is that the percent of profit to sales is 
not high enough and that surpluses aren't 
being built up to enable companies to finance 
a large part of their own requirements for 
the future. 

Meanwhile, the administration—although 
claiming it wishes to bring back more divil- 
dends from abroad—has proposed changes 
in taxing American plants overseas, which 
actually can cause a stoppage of the flow 
of dividend money to America, and hence a 
drop in tax revenue. This could have an 
adverse effect on the balance of intérnational 
payments, which is causing so much appre- 
hension about the future gold value of the 
dollar. 

Thus, the administration has failed to 
support the sound principles that permit a 
fair margin of profit to be earned. Unless 
this tide is reversed soon, the discouragement 
now prevalent will result in a de 
perhaps not as severe as in the 1930's but in 
some respects of the same intensity. Yet 
President Kennedy still seems unaware of 
what his continued indifference to the labor- 
cost problem is doing to the economy. 


The United States and the Free World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1962 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include 
my recent commencement address be- 
fore Roosevelt University, Orchestra 
Hall, Chicago, II.: 

THE UNITED STATES AND THE FREE WORLD 


(By Representative Henry S. REUSS, of Wis- 
consin) 

There are many ways in which Roosevelt 
University is an appropriate memorial to the 
great American for whom it is named. But 
one springs most immediately to mind. 
Roosevelt University, in conception. 
planned to fill a desperate contemporary 
need. In execution, it has been meeting that 
need. 

Something better than three-quarters of 
Roosevelt students attend the university 
while holding down part-time jobs, another 
note that brings echoes of the age of Roose- 
velt and of a nation getting on with the day- 
to-day business of survival and at the same 
time planning intensively for the future. 

Or again, consider the makeup of your 
university's board of trustees and board of 
advisers: labor leaders, financiers, lawyers. 
industrialists, sociologists, artists, people of 
both sexes, of all races and all faiths, includ- 
ing people without formal religious adher- 
ence. The university, Uke Franklin Roose- 
velt, makes a steady effort to get in touch 
with all the available wisdom of our society. 

One correspondence between the univer- 
sity and the man it honors is seen most 
vividly in the magnificent building you oc- 
cupy, the auditorium, Other American uni- 
versities, both the ancient, privately en- 
dowed institutions of the enst coast and the 
great legislatively endowed institutions of 
our own part of the country, have spent 
years and millions on the architecture of 
learning. We know the results. There are 
a few notable exceptions, mostly either sur- 
vivals of the 18th century or daring experi- 
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ments of the 20th. But by and large the 
architecture of learning in America may be 
divided into sham-Gothic, sham-Roman- 
esque, sham-Tudor, sham-Georgian, and not 
only a sham-classic but a sham-neoclassic 
as well. 

Roosevelt University, as you well know, 
has never enjoyed the advantages of wonder- 
ing what to do with endowment income. 
The university has had to seize fast to 
whatever has been available and to make do 
with what was at hand. 

The result? You have pursued your vari- 
ous paths to learning in one of the few 
universally recognized masterpieces of Amer- 
ican architecture. 

Surely there is something here of the 
spirit of the New Deal, the spirit of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. The New Deal has been criti- 
cized for never really having had a master 
plan for grappling with the towering woes 
that beset the country in early 1933. The 
young administration of F.D.R. operated on 
a day-to-day basis, meeting each crisis as it 
came along, endlessly improvising, casting 
about for available wisdom and applying 
what wisdom it found to each day's needs. 

Yet out of this prolonged improvisation 
came an enduring change in American life, 
a change for the better. 

This same spirit of inspired improvisation 
can be seen at work in the vital relationship 
between the United States and the free 
world today. 

Because of the overriding importance of 
the relationship between the United States 
and the free world, I would be very happy 
to lay before you today a simple, orderly, 
comprehensive statement of the philosophy 
of that relationship. 

I would be pleased to be able to say, or 
to hear, that this country is leading the rest 
of the nations of the free world toward the 
greater realization of political and ecco- 
nomic democracy. I should like, equally, to 
hear or to say that we nations of the free 
world are in the orderly, phased process of 
bringing into being a new world federation 
of peoples. The federation could even be de- 
veloped, in outline, with representative gov- 
ernment in which national representation 
is a fine balance of population, of gross na- 
tional product, of attainment in learning or 
in scientific contributions to mankind. In 
this way, you and I might agree, all the fac- 
tors of national identiy might be taken into 
account and those Americans might be molli- 
fied who today regard with suspicion and 
alarm the presence in the assembly of the 
United Nations many a nation which, to use 
a phrase of the New Deal era, has never met 
a payroll. 

But such an ambition is folly. The phe- 
nomenon we seek to describe, the relation- 
ship between the United States and the free 
world, is not a terrain feature or a chemical 
element which will hold still while we ex- 
amine it. It is a changing, an evolving thing. 
Even as we look at it, it becomes something 
slightly different than what it was the mo- 
ment before, 

To illustrate: assuming that most of you 
are about the age of 22, in the year you were 
born the governing sentiment in this part 
of the country, according to most observers. 
was that the United States had no relation- 
ship whatsoever with the rest of the world. 
What's more, no relationship was wanted. 

This, of course, was an ancient American 
tradition, one that goes back to the Farewell 
Address of George Washington and his cele- 
brated warning against “entangling alli- 
ances.” Beyond the voice of the Father of 
His Country, that tradition was dictated, too, 
by the force of circumstances, by the thou- 
sands of miles of wilderness still to be ex- 
plored and settled, by the very real distances 
separating America from the nations of Eu- 
FFF 
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That tradition lingered on in our na- 
tional consciousness long after it had served 
its purposes, long after it could be justified 
even by geography and travel time. In the 
year that you were born, that tradition, es- 
pecially here in our Midwest, had gone sour 
and expressed itself in the doctrine of isola- 
tionism and the peculiar organization, 
America First, both of which would have 
shot the American eagle and made our na- 
tional bird the ostrich, 

As this country, in the years after World 
War II. was making painful efforts to come 
to grips with a new and only dimly under- 
stood world in ferment, that old tradition 
made what I take to be its last gasp: the 
frightened and desperate notion of “Fortress 
America.” 

Meanwhile, of course, the facts of modern 
life had made stich a course utterly impos- 
sible. The change had been going on, gradu- 
ally, for decades, for generations. It is worth 
recalling that one of the causes of our Revo- 
lution itself was our desire for a freer trade 
with the world. In the early years of the 
Republic, President Jefferson set a precedent 
for negotiating our national expansion with 
other powers when he made the Louisiana 
Purchase. President Monroe set an even 
more far-reaching precedent when he pro- 
claimed, unilaterally, the conditions of in- 
dependence which would obtain in the rest 
of this hemisphere. In fact, our American 
policy was never as “isolationist” as the 
America Firsters said it was in the year 
that you were born. 


Our national realization of that change. 


has proceeded with great rapidity and often 
with shock in the years of your lives, The 
first shock was World War II. and our par- 
ticipation in it on a global scale. Ameri- 
can troops confronted the Nazis in Africa and 
Europe and fought back Japanese imperial- 
ism across thousands of miles of the Pa- 
cific. American industry shaped itself to 
support a worldwide effort against encroach- 
ing tyranny. 

In the first years of peace, almost as a 
reflex action, we began to divest ourselves 
of that globe-girdling chain of responsi- 
bility we had assumed during the war. Then 
began the realization that having taken up 
the responsibility, we could not, In justice 
or even self-interest, put it down. We be- 
came what we are today, the center of a 
loose but worldwide chain of associated na- 
tions, held together first by the interests of 
mutual security but also by other interests 
in common. 

I suggest that it is precisely those “other 
interests" that will loom more important 
in the years ahead. 

I suggest that in the remaining years of 
the 20th century—at the end of which you 
graduates will be 60 years old—it is those 
nonmilitary interests which will be para- 
mount in shaping the relationship between 
the United States and the free world. 

I suggest that this change has alread 
begun. è 

Surely one of the most dramatic aspects 
of our emerging relationship with the free 
world is the Peace Corps. 

I became mixed up with the Peace Corps 
from the beginning. Five years ago, in 
southeast Asia, I saw at firsthand how our 
ald program overemphasized military hard- 
ware, and the more grandiose kinds of steel- 
and-concrete-projects, such as super high- 
ways, Isaw these programs too often carried 
out by the kind of big car-driving, enclave- 
living, PX-shopping American caricatured in 
“The Ugly American.” 

It seemed to me that we Americans, in- 
heritors of Thomas Jefferson and Abraham 
Lincoln, could do better. Indeed, in a small 
way, we were already doing better. There, 
going through the Cambodian jungle, I saw 
a team of four young American school 
teachers opening up the first schools the 
Cambodian villagers had ever known. They 
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loved their work, and the Cambodians loved 
them. The only pity was that there were 
only 4 of them, rather than 400. 

The appropriation to set up a study of 
the Peace Corps squeaked through Congress 
by the skin of its teeth 2 years ago. This 
year, the Peace Corps has received a thunder- 
ing vote of confidence in Congress. 

The men and women of the Peace Corps 
operate as human beings lending their tech- 
nical knowledge and personal assistance to 
other human beings, rather than as Gov- 
ernment agents directing the flow of ma- 
chines and materials to other governments. 
Peace Corps people live with and in the 
style of their hosts. While on the job they 
receive subsistence and that's all. Their $75 
a month is a “readjustment allowance” and 
is not paid until they finish their service. 
They speak the language as they share the 
lives of the people they work with. 

Their goals are limited; they do not build 
military highways or air flelds; rather they 
concentrate on small but significant im- 
provements in agricultural methods, in 
food preservation, in mechanics practicable 
on the village level of technology. Village 
irrigation projects and village teaching proj- 
ects are started, explained and helped with. 
While I visited our American Peace Corps 
team in the underprivileged countryside of 
Chile a few months ago, I grew very proud 
of these young people. In a world of ag- 
gressiveness and competitiveness, here were 
a few score young Americans performing a 
completely unselfish act. 

The point here is not that the Peace Corps 
is an effective tool of American foreign 
policy. As a matter of fact, it is deliberately 
kept separate from foreign policy and from 
our military activities around the world. 
The point is that the Peace Corps is a radi- 
cal departure in the relationship between the 
United States and the free world. At the 
same time it is an extension to our brothers 
in the free world of American principles and 
methods as old as the old frontier; com- 
munity cooperation, for example, and univer- 
sal education, and the drive to change one’s 
conditions for the better through one’s own 
efforts. 

This, you will note, is quite different from 
a system of purely military alliances. 

The same thing applies to our food for 
peace operation, The very name suggests & 
revolutionary approach to the ancient hu- 
man problem of war and peace, How many 
wars in the history of man have been fought 
for food? From the Romans in Egypt to the 
Nazis in the Ukraine, conqueror after con- 
queror has justified his use of the rod of 
death by his need for the staff of life. 

Food for peace is the beginning of a 
change. The program confronts our costly 
American crop surpluses with the fact that 
around the world people are still suffering 
from malnutrition and even, in time of dis- 
aster, from starvation. That these two 
things should coexist is deplorable, In A 
saner world, it would be unthinkable. Food 
for peace is a step toward that sanity. 

In the Alllance for Progress, President 
Kennedy's new program of American aid to 
Latin America, still another step forward is 
taken. The Alliance, of course, is a renews! 
of the good neighbor policy of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. But now it is spelled out much 
more precisely that the good neighbors are 
to be all the people of the lands to the 
south, and not, as too often in the past, 
merely the military or commercial ruling 
groups. Land reform, tax reform, and social 
progress generally are made a condition of 
ald under the Alliance, 

Next I would cite this country's steady and 
determined efforts to bring about interna- 
tional agreement on disarmament. Prog- 
ress at Geneva has not been sensational; 
the market for plowshares has not been 
ruined by the sudden avallability of swords 
in great numbers to be beaten down, But 
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Progress has been made and, more impor- 
tant, in the face of whatever discouragement 
the United States has consistently continued 
negotiations. Two great powers, each one 
mortally suspicious of the other, are feeling 
their way toward a world in which war will 
become steadily more unlikely, as it has be- 
come steadily and immeasurably more hor- 
rible to contemplate. 

Thus, even as our worldwide alliances 
themselves are revealing new depth of mean- 
ing for the relationship between the United 
States and the free world, we are working 
persistently to make military alliances in 
themselves less necessary than they have 
been in the past and are now. 

Finally, consider for a moment our emerg- 
ing new attitude toward world trade as that 
attitude is expressed in the Trade Expansion 
Act, favorably reported by the House Ways 
and Means Committee only this week. Like 
many others, I have certain reservations 
about the bill as written. 

Chiefly, I object to the fact that, for all 
practical purposes, this country’s entering 
into fruitful negotiation with the European 
Common Market is envisioned as entirely de- 
pendent upon the United Kingdom's joining 
the Common Market. This limitation is in- 
sured through the 80-percent clause: the 
legislation will empower the President to 
eliminate tariffs only on items of which the 
United States and the Common Market to- 
gether account for 80 percent. But without 
the United Eingdom in the Common Market, 
there are no such items at all. 

I object to this. England may join the 
Common Market; it may not. It may Join 
next month, highly unlikely, or it may join 
years from now. I believe we should enter 
into a tarif cooperative with the Common 
Market now. I also believe the Common 
Markct itself Is too narrow and confined a 
concept for the free world. I believe that 
ultimately we must have free trade, or some- 
thing approaching free trade, throughout 
the free world. 

But the point Is that the Trade Expansion 
Act ts certainly a step in that direction, and 
as such deserves the backing of all Amer- 
leans. 

Now, surveying all these recent develop- 
ments in America's relations with the free 
world, I think we perceive a profound change 
taking place. I think we see emerging, out 
of purely pragmatic actions, a philosophy 
that will guide our country in the years 
remaining in this century, the years of 
achievement in your lives, from the age of 22 
to the age of 60. 

In the beginning of the postwar world, 
Our relations to the free world tended to be 
based on military considerations. We wanted 
military allies and we wanted round-the- 
world military bases. That is changing as 
an exclusive consideration. It is changing, 
Pragmatically, because we have found that 
by itself it doesn't work. 

The changes, however, carry us beyond 
Pragmatism to our own American leader- 
ship in the humane meeting of human needs, 
to the idealism of Franklin Roosevelt and 
the New Deal. What we are fumbling our 
Way toward is a New Deal extended to the 
world. In area after area we are working 
80 that man's life in political freedom will 
have the reliable material foundation with- 
Out which political freedom is either impos- 
sible or meaningless. 

Our militant anticommunism is becoming 
instead a program of pro democracy, pro the 
dignity of man. This, it seems to me, is as 
high a “manifest destiny” os a people could 
Wish. A 
> In observing the folk-ritual of the com- 
Mencement speech, we come now to the 
Place of the graduate in the future the 
Speaker has sketched. Well, I am not a 
Tecruiting officer for the Peace Corps, but 
frankly, knowing what I know of Roosevelt 
University, I should be both surprised and 
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disappointed if some of you didn't serve in 
the Corps, sharing for a period with others 
the skills and the heritage of freedom you 
have acquired here. Others may find them- 
selves able to serve, publicly or privately, in 
the trade and the aid effort. That will 
crown the relationship of this country to 
the rest of the free world. 

But those of you who do will necessarily 
be a minority. For all of you, there is a 
duty to understand the changes that are now 
taking place in the relations between the 
United States and the free world. Examine 
them in detail. Discuss them. Decide about 
them. 

We have long repudiated isolationism as 
national policy. We are now groping our 
way toward a policy which can take its place 
in the decades to come. One could do worse 
than enyision the New Deal extended to the 
free world. If you support this extension, 
as intelligent and aware citizens, and, some 
of you, as leaders and doers in this new fleld 
of American achievement, then you will have 
been true to your past. Then it will not 
be for nothing that you have come to ma- 
turity at a university named for Franklin 
Roosevelt. 


Protestant Board Rips AMA for 
Opposition to Medicare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, on June 
6 I inserted in the Recorp an article from 
the New York Times of that date en- 
titled, “AMA Is Assailed by Theologians.” 
Pursuant to permission granted I insert 
at this point in the Recorp an article 
from the Detroit News of June 6 on the 
same subject: 

From the Detroit News, June 6, 1962] 


PROTESTANT Board Rips AMA For OPPOSITION 
* TO MEDICARE 


New Tonk. June 6—A stinging attack on 
the American Medical Association for oppos- 
ing the proposed program for medical care 
for the elderly appears today in an influential 
Protestant magazine. 

The attack is in “An Open Letter to the 
AMA” in the current issue of the liberal 
biweekly, Christianity and Crisis. The let- 
ter is signed by the magazine's editorial 
board, the chairmen of which are Reinhold 
Niebuhr and John C. Bennett. 

Dr. Niebuhr, one of America's most promi- 
ment theologians, is professor emeritus of 
Applied Christianity at Union Theological 
Seminary, Dr. Bennett holds the Niebuhr 
chair of soclal ethics at Union and is also 
dean of the faculty. 

The open letter begins, No one likes to 
argue with his doctor.” But despite a per- 
son's dependence on his doctor, it says, the 
doctor cannot be allowed to make all his 
decisions. 

“More specifically,” the letter continues, 
“we cannot Jet you, the powerful American 
Medical Assoclation—which speaks the be- 
liefs of many but not all physiclans—deter- 
mine American social policy. 

“We are not convinced that the deserved 
scientific prestige of your organization lends 
authority to your political Judgment. 

REPEATED ATTACKS 


“It is a matter of record that you—the 
AMA—have in the past denounced most of 
the acts that you now think provide quite 
adequately for the American public. 
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“You opposed inauguration of the social 
security program. Later you argued against 
its extension to cover the disabled at age 60. 

“Repeatedly you attacked plans for vol- 
untary health insurance. You denounced 
old-age and unemployment insurance. 

“Is it any wonder that we now question 
your assault on proposals for financing medi- 
cal care for the aged under social security 
(medicare) ?“ 

FINDS IT CONFUSING 


The letter says it finds the AMA's argu- 
ments against medicare—the plan proposed 
in the King-Anderson bill—confusing. 

The letter continues: 

“We do not understand your polemical 
talk on socialism. 

“The American public already pays taxes 
to provide medical care for Many persons, 
including former President Eisenhower, who 
joins you of the AMA in your arguments.” 

The editors then express their own support 
of medicare by saying, Let's face the facts. 

“The United States has more than 17 mil- 
lion persons who have reached the age of 
65. By 1970 we shall probably have 20 mil- 
lion, Their incomes are less than half the 
national average. They need hospitaliza- 
tion more often than younger persons. Yet 
almost half of them have no hospital in- 
surance, 

“Surely such a problem deserves mobili- 
gation of resources on a national scale.“ 


President Kennedy Looks Down on the 
Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been so much window dressing since 
the New Frontier took over that it has 
taken some time for the people to realize 
what is fact and what is fancy. The 
American people are now seeing through 
this Madison Avenue cloak, 

Robert G. Spivack has written a very 
penetrating article, which appeared in 
Sunday's New York Herald Tribune. 
His searching statements are all the 
more revealing, since he is an advocate 
of the programs of the Kennedy admin- 
istration. It was courageous of him to 
say what he did. 

The article follows: 

LIBERAL’S View: CREEPING CENSORSHIP 

(By Robert G. Spivack) 

(Robert G. Spivack's column appears 
every Sunday in the Herald Tribune Forum 
section. He is a liberal who agrees, in gen- 
eral, with the objectives and programs of 
the Kennedy administration. In this extra 
column, Mr. Spivack raises sharp, challeng- 
ing questions—about the President's rela- 
tions with the press and the press’ handling 
of the President.) 

WASHINGTON.—A large segment of the 
Washington press corps ls disappointed, even 
angry, with President Kennedy. But you 
would never guess this if you watched his 
most recent televised news conference, 

Superficially everything seemed harmo- 
nious. The President looked tense and tired 
to many newsmen in the room with him. 
But on television he looked healthy and 
happy. 

How much the televised press conference 
affects public opinion is difficult to measure, 
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but in terms of accuracy, it has become a 
gay deceiver. There are many ways in which 
the televised news conference gives a dis- 
torted picture of what is really taking place 
in Washington. 

For this, a large share of the responsibility 
goes to the White House staff who seem to 
vlew the news conference as a stage produc- 
tion; even the questions on occasion seem 
to have been planted among a select hand- 
ful. Newsmen, too, must accept a share of 
responsibility for the decline of the press 
conference. 

They should be protesting the surround- 
ings in which it is held. Certainly their 
questions should be phrased more sharply 
and self-discipline should make them avoid 
trivia, 

WHY THE DISMAY? 


What is the basis for the widespread dis- 
may in the press corps? Two recent events 
have brought it to the surface, although any 
number of incidents have helped to build up 
resentment. Specifically: 

The summary firing of competent Jack 
Romagna as chief White House stenographer, 
after 21 years of faithful service to Presidents 
Roosevelt, Truman, and Eisenhower seemed 
a brutal action. 

The President's decision to cancel not only 
his own subscription to the New York Herald 
Tribune, but 21 other subscriptions, could 
only leave the impression that he is now de- 
elding the reading habits of his associates. 

‘There is a joke making the rounds in Wash- 
ington these days. “President Kennedy,” it 
goes, “firmly believes in the right to dissent. 
In fact, he will tell you what you can dissent 
about.” 

In a way that tells the story of the admin- 
istration and its use of the press. It also 
helps explain some of the deterioration in 
relations. Another cause is that some mem- 
bers of the press corps who have allowed 
themselves to be used are now beginning to 
have second thoughts about their relations 
with the administration. 

The newspaperman, whether a columnist, 
a correspondent, or a stringer in some remote 
outpost, must retain his independence, his 
dignity, and sense of worth. If a politician 
favors a reporter with a beat It Is natural 
enough to feel gratified. But simply because 
a man leaks a story, for whatever motives, 
does not automatically endow him with 
angelic qualities or make him the fountain- 
head of all wisdom. 

Unfortunately when a President honors 
some reporters with his presence, or with 
a story, they fall all over themselves. They 
even assume their assignment is henceforth 
to defend the man's every action and to 
protect him from hostile questioners. 

This leads, as it has in the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, to an unhealthy relationship. 
Thus many newspapermen, who know 
better, did not protest the midnight calls 
from G-men to reporters who were covering 
a phrase of the big steel story. 

The President compounded that blunder 
by trying twice to laugh it off. 

OTHER DEFICIENCIES 


The President's press conference is de- 
ficient in other respects. Unlike President 
Eisenhower, who stood on the same floor 
level with the newspapermen, President 
Kennedy insists on being elevated cn a Tos- 
trum. The questioner must thus look up 
to him and he looks down at the newsman. 

The auditorium in which the conference 
is held is cavernous, more like a large theater 
than a room in which one might engage in 
give-and-take with the Chief Executive as 
in the Truman and Roosevelt days. 

At his latest news conference the Presi- 
dent used 10 precious minutes reading a 
statement that could have been mimeo- 
graphed and handed out at the White House. 

Although there were heated discussions 
by newsmen in the outer hall about the 
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Romagna and Herald Tribune episodes when 
they came into the conference auditorium 
not one of the regulars asked a question 
about either. Whether it was the presence 
of the cameras, or the experience of pre- 
vious complaints from the White House, or 
the grim look on Mr. Kennedy's face, they 
blew the big stories. 

A solution, perhaps, to this creeping cen- 
sorship would be that the press corps re- 
quest an end to the televised press con- 
ferences under the present circumstances, 
The omnipresence of the cameras, among 
other things, seems to be inhibiting the 
newsmen. This is no service to the public, 
or the press, or, I suspect, in the long run 
to Mr. Kennedy himself, 


Medicare: A Compromise Rejected 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, as the Ways and Means Committee 
once again enters executive session on 
the various proposals for putting the 
Federal Government further into the 
field of helping older people meet their 
medical costs, there is talk of compro- 
mise. One group, at least, has rejected 
the idea of compromise. The American 
Federation of Labor-Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, through its official 
weekly publication, the AFL-CIO News, 
calls for No Blackmail” in an editorial 
quoting AFL-CIO President George 
Meany as saying that neither social se- 
curity financing nor social security con- 
trol will be compromised. 

Iam placing this editorial, No Black- 
mail,“ from the June 2 issue of the 
AFL-CIO News in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp to help clarify the position of 
one major force in this controversy on 
the question of compromise in meeting 
the needs of our senior citizens. 

From the AFL-CIO News, June 2, 1962] 

No BLACKMAIL 

The debate over health care for the aged, 
stimulated by President Kennedy's nation- 
wide television campaign and the scores of 
rallies across the country, has boiled down to 
a simple issue: what kind of remedy is 
needed. 

There is no longer a dispute in Congress 
about the needs of the Nation's elderly or 
the economic problems l health in later 
years presents to chiidren of parents whose 
shrunken incomes cannot pay the cost of 
present-day medical care. Nearly all parties 
to the debates, including the American Med- 
ical Association, admit a problem exists. 

A number of congressional Republicans, 
also admitting the problem and the need, 
have proposed a remedy to allow commer- 
cial insurance companies to participate in 
the health insurance plan. To this AFL- 
CIO President George Meany replied in his 
Madison Square Garden speech: 

“We do not pay blackmail. We do not 
buy the notion that any part of this pro- 
gram belongs to commercial insurance com- 
panies. * * * We are not satisfied with just 
the principle of social security financing. 
We want not only social security fin- 
ancing but social security administration 
as well. That is the way for the people to 
get their money's worth, the only way.” 


June 11 
Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O! 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I insert into 
the Recor at this point a letter to the 
editor of the New Leader, written by Mr. 
Sidney Koretz, which appeared in the 
May 14, 1962, issue: 

UNEMPLOYMENT 


According to Richard C. Wilcock and Wal- 
ter H. Franke, in “Is Growth the Answer?" 
(NL, April 30), “All of the evidence is not 
available, but what we have indicates that 
structural changes are not the primary cause 
of rising total and long-term unemploy- 
ment.” What is the trouble? 

Recently, Robert C. Turner, Assistant Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, pointed 
his finger at public attitudes toward the 
Federal budget, as it is calculated now, as 
“a significant barrier to the achievement of 
sustained full employment and vigorous 
growth in the United States." Contrast this 
view with that implied in an address before 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce by Maurice 
H. Stans, former Director of the Budget Bu- 
reau. Stans blamed “Government by credit 
card,” among other things, for our economic 
difficulties—although he did not mention 
unemployment. 

Edwin L. Dale, writing from Europe for the 
New York Times, believes that “Americans 
can go on having unemployment if they want 
to enjoy their quaint ideas about ‘deficits,’ 
the ‘national debt’ and the ‘dangers’ of Gov- 
ernment spending. Seems a pity, though, 
for the unemployed.” He reports that in 
Western Europe “the cardinal rule of govern- 
ment economic policy appears to be: never 
try for a budget surplus and never let there 
be one.” 

Dale's idea finds support in a recent study 
for the Bureau of the Budget, which Senator 
Paul. H. DovcLas, Democrat, of Illinois, thinks 
should be brought to the attention of Euro- 
pean bankers hypercritical of U.S. Gov- 
ernment spending. Comparing budget re- 
sults, adjusted to a basis comparable to 
the U.S. consolidated cash statement—which 
shows Federal receipts from and payments 
to the public—the study concludes that 
England ran deficits in 9 of the last 11 
calendar years; France jn every one of the 
last 10 calendar years; and West Germany in 
4 of the last 6 calendar years. In the 11 
calendar years 1950-60 inclusive, the United 
States ran surpluses in 5 years and deficits 
in 6 years. 

Yet it is taken for granted that European 
public finance is more conservative than 
America. Not long ago, a financial writer 
even noted a “Just submitted plan for the 
first deficit budget in the history of the West 
German Federal Republic.” (Wall Street 
Journal, April 18). 

There is a widespread myth about “the 
Government’s persistent habit of over- 
spending, running in the red and borrowing 
more and more“ (the language is from a 
recent Scripps-Howard editorial). The fact 
is that deficit financing is not the rule for 
the Federal Government, but it has been the 
rule for every other major sector of our 
economy for the last 15 years. Politicans 
have been financially more conservative than 
businessmen and bankers; yet no one gives 
them credit for it. . 

The full story can be found on page 268 of 
the President’s Economic Report: Table 
B-51, showing net public and private debt, 
1929-61. 


1962 


Net debt 
[In billions of dollars} 


Stute and local government... .-. 
Private corporations 
Sh, ae eee 
Nonfarm individuals and nonecor- 
88————T—TVTVTT—T—T——— 
Federal Government 


Many people who talk glibly about finan- 
cial responsibility“ have not taken the 
trouble to look at the record. 


VFW Urges Use of Food Surpluses for 
Refugees From Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the most significant developments 
in the continuing struggle against Com- 
munist aggression has been the recent 
flood of refugees from Red China to 
Hong Kong. 

This exodus of Chinese from the terri- 
tory under control of the oppressive rule 
of Mao Tse-tung and his Communist 
hierarchy unquestionably reflects a 
downward spiral of the Red Chinese 
economy, growing unemployment, short- 
ening food supplies, and indicates a 
widespread apprehension of famine in 
the future. 

The plight of these refugees is truly 
a pitiful one. They have left behind 
their jobs, their farms, their shops, and 
in many cases, members of their fam- 
ilies who could not escape, and have fied 
to what they hoped would be a sanctuary 
and life of freedom. 

Understandably, it is difficult, if not 
impossible, for the vast numbers of 
refugees to be accepted and cared for 
by the very limited facilities of the Hong 
Kong government. Yet, it is most dis- 
heartening for the free world to witness 
the unfortunate and sorrowful manner 
in which so many thousands of refugees 
have been forced to return to a Red 
China where a very questionable fate 
awaits them. 

The refugees from Communist oppres- 
sion, whether it be in Asia or in Europe 
or in the Caribbean, are, in @ real sense, 
the wards and the responsibility of the 
Peoples and nations of the free world. 
There should most certainly be an im- 
mediate effort to extend relief within, of 
course, the bounds of reality. 

It was for me and for millions of our 
citizens, heartening to note the manner 
in which the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States has reacted to this 
refugee crisis in the Far East. As the 
reports of the refugee crisis reached this 
country, Mr. Robert E. Hansen of South 
St. Paul, Minn., national commander in 
chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, sent a most inspir- 
ing and informative telegram to the 
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President of the United States. In this 
telegram, Commander Hansen, on behalf 
of the 1,300,000 oversea combat veter- 
ans comprising the VFW, urged that 
President Kennedy establish a program 
for providing U.S. surplus foods for the 
relief of the refugees from Red China. 


Also, as part of his proposal, Commander 


Hansen further urged full assistance be 
provided the free Chinese Government 
of President Chiang Kai-shek in its ef- 
forts to accept a portion of the refugees. 

This telegram from Commander Han- 
sen is another splendid example of the 
manner in which the VFW has taken a 
lead in advocating and supporting a 
sound foreign policy for this Nation. 
Such actions as these by the VFW com- 
mander in chief are a real contribution 
toward strengthening our Nation’s ef- 
forts to triumph over communism. 

Commander Hansen’s recommenda- 
tions to the President are doubly valu- 
able because Commander Hansen has, 
within the past few months, personally 
been in the Far East where he has ob- 
served firsthand the plight of the refu- 
gees in Hong Kong and has consulted 
with President Chiang Kai-shek and 
other officials of the free Chinese Gov- 
ernment on Formosa. 

Commander Hansen’s telegram to the 
President was subsequently contained in 
a press release, parts of which were car- 
ried in numerous publications through- 
out the country. However, because of 
the importance of the thoughts contained 
in Commander Hansen’s proposals, I be- 
lieve that his telegram in full merits 
careful attention. Consequently the full 
text of the telegram to President Ken- 
nedy is included at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

In particular, I invite attention to that 
portion of Commander Hansen's tele- 
gram to the President in which he re- 
iterates the VFW’s vigorous opposition 
to providing any food to Mao’s Red 
Chinese regime. There is profound logic 
in Commander Hansen's observation, 
“United States assistance should be to 
the refugees and should be within the 
areas of sanctuary and freedom, and 
should not be in the Communist nations.” 
This is in complete accord with Com- 
mander Hansen’s statement of some few 
weeks ago expressing the VFW’s firm 
opposition to current proposals for send- 
ing food, directly or indirectly, to Red 
Cuba and Red China. Again, in that 
instance the VFW served our Nation well 
by alerting its citizens to the dangers 
inherent in any policy for aiding Com- 
munist nations whose basic goal is the 
destruction of the United States. 

I recommend VFW Commander in 
Chief Hansen’s proposal to the attention 
of all those who are interested in this 
refugee crisis in the Far East. 

The statement follows: 


Wars or THE- UNITED STATES, INCLUDING 
TELEGRAM TO PRESIDENT KENNEDY URGING 
U.S. Sunrrus FOODS FOR REFUGEES From 
RED CHINA; BUT OPPOSING PROVIDING Foop 
Retrer INSIDE RED CHINA 


The national commander in chief of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, Mr. Robert E. Hansen of South St. 
Paul, Minn., today urged President Kennedy 
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to establish a food assistance program to re- 
Heve the suffering of the flood of refugees 
from Mao Tse-tung’s Communist regime. 

Commander Hansen, who recently returned 
from a Far Eastern trip during which he ob- 
served the refugee problem in Hong Kong 
and consulted with Free Chinese leaders in 
Formosa, said that U.S. food assistance for 
the Chinese refugees is “justified morally.” 

In his telegram to President Kennedy, 
Commander Hansen repeated the VFW's 
vigorous opposition to any proposal for pro- 
viding food to Red China or Red Cuba. The 
VFW leader explained that any such assist- 
ance to Mao Tse-tung or Castro would serve 
only to strengthen the Communist regimes 
whose objective is the destruction of the 
United States. The full text of VFW Com- 
maner in Chief Hansen’s telegram to Pres- 
ident Kennedy follows: 


“THE PRESIDENT, 
“The White House, 
“Washington, D.C.: 

“On behalf of the 1.3 million oversea com- 
bat veterans of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
I respectfully urge you to establish a pro- 
gram for utilizing surplus U.S. food stocks to 
alleviate the suffering of refugees from the 
Communist regime of China. 

“The Veterans of Foreign Wars firmly be- 
lieves that such use of U.S. surplus foods is 
justified morally and would demonstrate our 
Nation's compassion for those unfortunates 
who flee from Red tyranny. Also, such as- 
sistance by the United States would be a 
forceful demonstration of the superiority of 
our way of life over the Communist system 
which has resulted in oppression, privation, 
and hunger. 

“Within the last few months I have per- 
sonally o ed the refugee problem in Hong 
Kong. light of Chinese refugees from 
the Communist Chinese regime is pitiful and 
merits the sympathy and assistance of our 
Nation. I also respectfully urge that full 
assistance be accorded the free Chinese Gov- 
ernment of Formosa in its efforts to accept 
refugees from Red China. 

“The VFW takes this opportunity to re- 
emphasize its vigorous opposition to any 
proposal for providing, directly or indirectly, 
assistance with food or otherwise to the Com- 
munist regimes of Red China and Red Cuba. 
US. assistance should be to the refugees and 
it should be provided in the areas of sanc- 
tuary and freedom, and not within the Com- 
munist nations. To provide food for use of 
the Communist regimes would only serve 
ultimately to strengthen those regimes whose 
goal is the destruction of the United States 
and freedom everywhere. 

“Respectfully, 
“ROBERT E. HANSEN, 
Com mander- in- Cie, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States.“ 


One-hundredth Anniversary of First 
Morrill Land Grant Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor has re- 
ported my bill, H.R. 11340, which will au- 
thorize a modest matching grant pro- 
gram to support general extension edu- 
cation programs at the college level or 
above to be conducted by the land-grant 
colleges and State universities. 


In that connection it is interesting to 
note that July 2 will mark the 100th an- 
niversary of the first Morrill Land Grant 
Act. This act did much to promote 
higher education in these United States, 
The land-grant colleges and State uni- 
versities, with the help of the funds made 
available under the Smith-Lever Act, 
have made a tremendous contribution to 
the advancement of knowledge in the 
field of agriculture and home economics. 

The bill, of which I am proud to be the 
author, will make it possible for the same 
type of advancements being made in 
other academic flelds. The progress 
that has been made as the result of the 
Morrill Acts and the Smith-Lever Act 
have been very eloquently summarized 
by Mr. E. L. Keller, director of continu- 
ing education, at the Pennsylvania State 
University, in an address delivered at 
Point Pleasant Beach, N.J., on May 23. 

I include the full text of Mr. Keller's 
address as a part of my remarks: 
SIGNIFICANCE OF THE LAND-GRANT MOVEMENT 

(By E. L. Keller) 

As many of you here are probably aware, 
the Land Grant Act was signed into law 
just 100 years ago, Those of us associated 
with land-grant institutions are particularly 
conscious of this fact during the current 
centennial observance of the act, and we are 
taking time out this year, as we are able, 
to appraise the significance of the land-grant 
movement, and to speculate into the future, 

For those who may not be completely 
conversant with the precise meaning of land- 
grant institutions, these are folleges and 
universities throughout the Nation whose 
founding or expansion was made possible 
through funds from the Federal Government. 
These funds came from the sale of public 
Jands. The States which accepted the grants 
of land were required to pledge themselves 
in turn to provide financial support on a 
continuing basis for the maintenance and 
operation of the institutions. 

The act was known as the Morrill Land 
Grant Act, introduced into’ the House of 
Representatives in 1862 by Justin Smith 
Morrill, of Vermont, a Member of the House, 
and signed into law on July 2 of that year 
by President Lincoln. 

How did such legislation happen to come 
about? Let me review with you briefly some 
of the conditions within the United States 
early in the 19th century prior to the pass- 
ing of the act. 

First of all, the population was approxi- 
mately 85 percent rural. The church and 
the growing academy were the centers of 
knowledge. Only about 1 percent of the 
college age population was enrolled in col- 
lege, and the colleges were teaching only 
philosophy, theology, mathematics, and dead 
languages. The colleges had no concern for 
research to improve the future. Even 
though a smattering of science was intro- 
duced, not one college had a single labora- 
tory or anything like one as late as 1850. 
Equipment and apparatus for teaching were 
not available. The colleges had remained 
pretty much classical in nature, a carryover 
from the European tradition and from the 
country's colonial days. 

Rather early in the 19th century, however, 
a movement was beginning for free educa- 
tion on the college level. as well as college 
for women. The Government tried to bring 
some of the colleges under State control, 
without success, and those few States which 
established their own colleges found them to 
be religious in either structure or control. 

Probably the real forerunner of land-grant 
colleges was an institute in Troy, NY. 
founded in 1824 by Steven Van Rensselaer 
to “apply science to the common purposes 
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of life” His principal object was to quali- 
fy teachers for instructing sons and daugh- 
ters of farmers and of mechanics in the 
application of experimental chemistry, phi- 
losaphy, and natural history to agriculture, 
domestic economy, the arts, and manufac- 
turers." 

As interest grew for the teaching of more 
practical courses on the collegiate level, 
Harvard, Princeton, and Yale adopted 
courses in agriculture; Michigan established 
the Michigan Agricultural College in 1855, 
and in the same year Pennsylvania estab- 
lished the Farmers High School, which even- 
tually became the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. 

The Pennsylvania plan of Eyan Pugh was 
to include “a central college with branch 
schools in each county, investigations or ex- 
periment stations in each township, and ob- 
servers on every farm. The college was to 
train not only farmers and farmers’ wives, 
but research specialists and teachers for rural 
schools." It was from the interest and drive 
of a handful of men such as Jonathan Tur- 
ner, of Ilinois, Evan Pugh, of Pennsylvania, 
and Justin Morrill, of Vermont, and others, 
that legislation on the Federal level finally 
reached the U.S. Congress. 

It took two attempts to get the land grant 
bill enacted into law. Justin Morrill’s first 
bill in 1859 got through the Congress but 
was vetoed by President Buchanan, a Penn- 
sylvanian, incidentally. He had yielded to 
pressure from the South. 

His second bill had clearer sailing. One of 
the several innovations of the second bill 
which hastened its passage was the require- 
ment to teach military tactics at the land 
grant colleges. You will recall, of course, that 
by 1802 the Southerners had withdrawn from 
the Congress and the Civil War was building. 

Let me quote to you from the bill in order 
that you may understand the basic and orig- 
inal purposes of the legislation. The bill 
stated clearly that it was an act “donating 
public lands to the several States which may 
provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture 
and the mechanic arts. That the purpose 
was to have at least one college in each State 
where the leading object shall be, without 
excluding other scientific or classical studies, 
to teach such branches of learning as are 
related to agriculture and the mechanic arta, 
ns the legislatures of the States may respec- 
tively prescribe, in order to promote the 
liberal and practical education of the in- 
dustrial classes in the pursuits and profes- 
sions of life.” 

Three States, Iowa, Vermont, and Connec- 
ticut, quickly accepted the conditions of the 
act in 1862, By 1870, a total of 37 States 
had accepted. Today there are 68 land grant 
institutions in 50 States and in Puerto Rico. 

The new education was to be partly re- 
sponsible for not only breaking the monopoly 
of the classical colleges, but also the strong- 
hold of the completely fixed and prescribed 
curricula. One inevitable result of making 
studies open to choice was a growth in the 
individualization of education. It began 
with closer contact between the professor 
and student, which later led to the provi- 
sion of counseling and guidance as an ac- 
cepted part of the university process. 

The changing social pattern of the mid- 
19th century was responsible for giving wom- 
en a prominent place in the educational 
scheme. By 1850, several State universities 
of the West had opened their doors to women, 
but it remained for the land grant movement 
to give genuine acceptance to the idea that 
women could study on the same campus as 
men. Many western land grant colleges were 
open to women from the start. During the 
70's a majority of the eastern institutions 
adopted the practice. 

With women on the campus, colleges were 
forced to find something to teach which 
would suit their needs and interests. This 
led to the first offerings in what is now 
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termed “home economics,” a field in which 
the land grant colleges have pioneered, 

The land grant colleges, together with 
other State colleges and universities, were 
the first to make the strong initial break 
from the traditional mixing of education 
with the church. Founded by National and 
State governments, the colleges were morally 
bound by governmental constitutions not 
to promote any particular sect. or creed. The 
colleges have made a practice of avoiding 
any semblance of religious discrimination 
in the selection of students. 

By 1872, only six colleges in the United 
States taught chemistry or physics by the 
laboratory method. And the early use of the 
laboratory method was scattered and purely 
experimental. It remained for the land grant 
colleges to assist in a development born of 
necessity rather than design. These colleges, 
from lack of illustrative material, were forced 
to go into the field, visit nearby farms, or 
take trips to nearby agricultural shows to 
make up the class work, And on the en- 
gincering side, the shop was rapidly becom- 
ming the laboratory. 

Research was getting a start in order to 
find new methods and ways of farming, 
learning how to maintain fertile soll, and 
on the industrial side, to improve the quality 
of metals, Evan Pugh, of Pennsylvania, for 
instance, included investigation or research 
as one of the prime essentials of his ideal 
university as early as 1864. 

Before discussing land grant colleges in 
the second half of the 20th century, let me 
hasten to say that the land grant movement 
survived and flourished only after many 
struggles for funds and for recognition, 
struggles for acceptance of new ideas within 
higher education; and overcoming problems 
of securing and holding on to competent 
faculty. 

But since the new movement was a sound 
movement, based upon most evident needs, 
it not only survived but la considered to be 
responsible for bringing about a most sig- 
nificant change os well as a tremendous ex- 
pansion of higher education, 

As I mentioned earlicr, there are 68 land 
grant institutions today. While these repre- 
sent but 4 percent of all ot the Colleges and 
universities in the country, they represent 
approximately 20 percent of the undergradu- 
ates enrolled at all institutions, and grant 
approximately 40 percent of all of the doc- 
toral degrees awarded annually. 

But equally important la the wide waricty 
of courses and curricula which many of the 
land grant institutions are not only willing 
to offer but are able to offer because of thelr 
relatively large enrollments, This is par- 
ticularly true at the graduate level as 1 
borne out by the high percentage of ad- 
vanced degrees conferred. 

One hundred years ago approximately 1 
percent of the college-age population at- 
tended college, Today, this figure has 
the 30-percent mark in most States, and 
the total number of enroliments this 
is over 4 million, with at least 6 million 
expected by 1970. Education has become 
available to the masses. But while the 
founders of the land grant movement ex, 
pected that such education would be 
limited cost, or no cost, to the student, thelf 
dreams on this score have not been f ed. 
We hre particularly conscious of this f 
in the State of Pennsylvania since our tui- 
tion has risen to among the highest of all 
land grant institutions, although we are 
still considerably lower than many institu- 
tions represented here today. 

Moving along into rescarch, there is 2 
dramatic story here which could make for 
a long talk in itself. Here a few examples 
in the field of agriculture: 

(1) During a recent 10-year period, milk 
production in a surveyed area jumped from 
548 gallons per cow per year to 930 through 
improved breeding and better fecding- 
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(2) In a recent 20-year period, corn pro- 
duction jumped from 31 bushels an acre to 
69 bushels. 

(3) In a similar 20-year period, hens in- 

creased production from 106 to 152 eggs per 
year. 
(4) Production in agriculture has been 
increased so dramatically that instead of 
having more than half of our total popula- 
tion engaged in supplying our food, it now 
requires approximately 12 percent of our 
work force, which means that many more 
people may be engaged in producing other 
goods and services for an improved standard 
of living. 

And think now of the many discoveries 
in almost every conceivable field of interest 
in medicine, chemistry, nuclear fission, liq- 
uid fuels, in new uses for coal, slate, cement, 
metals of all kinds, ceramica, and of course 
so very extensive in electronics. I do not 
want to imply that most of the research 
comes from college laboratories. Far from 
it. Much comes from industrial and gov- 
ernmental laboratories. The important 
point here is that colleges have trained the 
researchers, and have given the general field 
of research the great impetus it needed for 
80 long. 

And when we come to the area of general 
extension or continuing education, we talk 
about the work with which you and I are 
best acquainted. This is the area we rep- 
resent. If the land grant movement really 
ploneered in any specific area, I belleve it is 
extension. 

Just think what cooperative agricultural 
and home economics extension, with the aid 
of Smith-Lever funds from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, has meant to the farmer and 
homemaker. This has been the arm of the 
land grant colleges and universities which 
takes the research findings to the farmer 
and helps him make use of them. This is 
the branch of extension which has a staff 
of agricultural and home economic agents 
in every county of every State in the Nation. 

And in general extension, let me give you 
Some examples and figures of what is going 
On in the field of general adult education 
through the land grant institutions: 

The University of Minnesota enrolls some 
16,000 adults in its evening class program, 
about 75 percent of whom are in credit 
Classes. 

Louisiana State University serves approxi- 
mately 40,000 adults annually through vari- 
rt kinds of educational programs and sery- 


The University of Wisconsin enrolls 15,000 
adults in credit and noncredit classes, ap- 
Proximately 30,000 in institutes and confer- 
ences, takes special programs to 715 Wis- 
consin communities, and enrolls a total of 
118,000 in correspondence courses, 106,000 of 
whom are in the Armed Forces. 

All of these institutions, of course, have 
a field staff, none exactly alike, but all en- 
gaged in the work of providing programs on 
a university campus, or of taking programs 
directly to the people in communities 
throughout the respective States. 

At Penn State we have nearly 10,000 en- 
Tolled in credit and noncredit classes, more 
than 11,000 in correspondence programs, 
Nearly 25,000 in our extensive and growing 
Program of conferences, institutes, and work- 
mops, 32,000 bookings of educational films, 
Nurses education at 30 hospitals, manage- 
Ment training program serving several hun- 

A companies, and miscellancous -other 
ces. 


Our host institution, Rutgers, one of the 
leading land grant universities, enrolis ap- 
tely 6.000 in its University College 
ann nearly 11,000 in its university extension 
k Vision through classes and conferences, and 
PProximately 25,000 through its Institute of 
Management and Labor Relations. Enroll- 
Ments at Rutgers have been increasing at a 
of from 6 to 8 percent per year in the 
area of adult education, 
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But if you want a truly imposing figure, 
the University of California numbers approx- 
imately 45,000 enrollments among adults at 
present, but is growing so rapidly that the 
staff at that institution visualizes enroll- 
ments of approximately 2 million adults an- 
nually in the various programs by the year 
2000. 

You might be interested to know that 25 
of the 42 living American Nobel Prize win- 
ners who studied in this country earned de- 
grees at land grant institutions. And newly 
developing nations throughout the world, 
and even old nations which are undergoing 
self-appraisal, are studying our system of 
higher education for useful hints and ideas. 

Some of these statements probably will 
sound a bit boastful on my part since I rep- 
resent a land grant institution. They were 
not meant to be boastful. In attempting 
to convey to you something of the signifi- 
cance of the land grant movement to the 
country, it seems inevitable that facts and 
figures must be used. To conclude, let me 
give to you some statements which have been 
made about the land grant movement: 

Several years ago a task force of the Hoover 
Commission called the Land Grant Act “the 
most effective grant-in-ald ever made by the 
Federal Government.” 

The National Manpower Council reported 
several years ago that “the most important 
single governmental step in connection 
with the training of scientific and profes- 
sional personnel was the Morrill Land Grant 
Act of 1862.” 

The publisher of the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune stated in a recent address: “If the 
land-grant institutions should fall, quan- 
titatively or qualitatively, to play the full 
role which destiny is assigning them, I doubt 
that we will have a free society and a 
democratie form of government in the 
United States a century hence.” 

In 1871 Charles Darwin wrote: “The 
presence of a body of well-instructed men, 
who do not have to labor for their daily 
bread, is important to a degree that cannot 
be overestimated. All high intellectual work 
is carried out by them, and on such, mate- 
rial progress of all kind mainly depends.” 

Today we have a very large segment of 
such people in our population, and our 
progress and standard of living attest to it. 
It has become evident that the land-grant 
colleges have made a most significant im- 
print upon our educational system and upon 
our economy by leading the way in bringing 
practical knowledge within the reach of all 
the people, 


Tax Rate Extension Act of 1962 
SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1962 
The House in Committee of the Whole 


House on the State of the Unien had under 
consideration the bill H.R, 11879. 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, in 
supporting H.R. 11879, the extension of 
excise taxes for 1 additional year, I did 
so primarily because the bill contained 
the elimination of the wartime-imposed 
transportation tax on railroads. 

However, this reduction constituted 
minimum virtue in the bill, since I have 
long advocated removal of all wartime 
imposed excise taxes. 

It is especially interesting that first 
Secretary of Treasury Dillon and then 
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President Kennedy are offering vague 
promises concerning across-the-board 
reduction of personal and corporate tax 
rates in 1963. If the Federal Govern- 
ment is in the position to operate on 
reduced income, I think a most practical 
step would be to remove all wartime- 
imposed excise taxes. There would be a 
dual benefit—first, restoration of public 
confidence in Government, in general, 
when one action abides by an original 
commitment to reduce a tax imposed 
in an emergency when the emergency 
has passed: The longer we continue to 
collect these excise taxes, they grow in 
volume and become a permanent part 
of Government income structure, 

Second. The Internal Revenue and in- 
dividual and business taxpayers would 
be spared the tremendous cost of col- 
lection and administration of these 
taxes, thus directly and indirectly stim- 
ulating the economy. We would then 
be able to achieve a reduction in per- 
sonnel in the Internal Revenue Service. 
Employers would be able to free em- 
ployees for productive operations rather 
than have them serve as Government 
“hacks” and accounting agents and the 
public would receive the benefit in terms 
of purchasing power brought about by 
reduction in gross costs of products 
purchased. 

One other point, Mr. Chairman, that 
I feel should be emphasized is the un- 
fortunate situation that faces Members 
of the House when Ways and Means 
Committee legislation is before us. The 
restrictive nature of the rules under 
which H.R. 11879 and other bills from 
that committee are presented, presents 
the House Members with a “take it or 
leave it” situation in which we must ac- 
cept or reject a bill, knowing it has 
some virtue or some fault and not being 
able to participate in a legislative at- 
tempt to write a more acceptable bill. 
This problem faced us when the so- 
called tax reform measure passed the 
House some months ago, and will face 
us next week when the tariff proposal 
reaches the floor. Certainly, some modi- 
fication of the rigid rule granted Ways 
and Means Committee legislation is in 
order, and would result in more practical 
legislative practices. 


Samuel I. Newhouse—Part II 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
New York Herald Tribune, in its June 10 
issue, published a fine article on the 
newspaper giant, Samuel I. Newhouse: 

NEWHOUSE, THE PRESS GIANT 
(By Robert S. Bird) 

Samuel I. Newhouse, whose $42 million 
purchase of the New Orleans newspapers 
last week was the highest price ever paid in 
the history of American journalism, is in 
the market for more newspapers. 
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If the property is sound—and that's a 


word of large meaning to him—and the 


price is right, then he's interested. 

It doesn't matter whether the newspaper 
is published in the North, South, East, or 
West. Or whether it is Republican or 
Democratic in politics, conservative or lib- 
eral, segregationist or integrationist, razzle- 
dazzle or fuddy-duddy. 

So long as the newspaper inspires con- 
fidence in the readers—however it does 
this—it truly serves the community, in the 
view of Mr. Newhouse. And if it serves the 
community, measured by this yardstick of 
reader confidence, then its circulation will 
be healthy; its advertising revenues will flow 
apace, and it growth will be assured, 

HE SHARES DESKS AT HIS PLANTS 


This concept of newspaper soundness is 
one of the several fundamentals in the New- 
house philosophy of newspaper ownership 
as he explained it this week in an interview 
in a sumptuous upstairs living room in his 
duplex apartment at 730 Park Avenue. He 
also explained that this room was really his 
office, since he only shares desks and secre- 
tarles at his newspaper plants where he 
regularly makes his rounds. 

The 67-year-did Mr. Newhouse is now the 
sole owner of 18 newspapers in New York 
State and 9 other cities across and up and 
down the country. He is the part owner of 
four newspapers in two other cities, as well as 
part owner of two major magazine chains, 
sole owner of radio and television stations 
in three cities outside of New York, and part 
owner of them in two other cities. He is 
part owner of a men's magazine in Paris 
and a fashion magazine in Italy. 

The authoritative trade journal, Editor & 
Publisher, reports that with the purchase of 
the New Orleans newspapers the Newhouse 
group now ranks second after Hearst in terms 
of total circulation, with Scripps-Howard 
dropping back to third place. It gives these 
comparative figures: Hearst, 8,686,174; New- 
house, 4,737,474; Scripps-Howard, 4,337,474. 

In terms of number of newspapers owned, 
Newhouse now appears to rank two ahead of 
the Hearst group's 16 and is abreast of 
Scri 's 18 newspapers. 

He estimates that all these properties (he 
invariably refers to them as properties“) 
are worth well over $200 million and possibly 
$250 million. 

His ownership of them is packaged in a 
corporate thing called the Advance Publica- 
tions, Inc., and subsidiaries, whose 1,000 
shares of common stock are in his hands. 
On his death 990 shares of the common will 
become, under his will, nonvoting stock and 
will pass to the Newhouse Foundation, a 
philanthropic institution set up by him and 
his vivacious wife, Mitzi, who was a fashion 
designer when he married her 38 years ago. 

FOUNDATION TO BE CHIEF BENEFICIARY 


Thus the foundation will become the chief 
beneficiary of his estate, although it will 
not control his properties. For 10 shares 
of the common stock—the only voting stock 
after his death—will be divided equally be- 
tween his two sons, who will exercise ex- 
clusive direction of the publishing enter- 
prises. 

The sons are Samuel I. Newhouse, Jr., 34, 
called “Si” in the family to distinguish him 
from "S. I.“ as the father is called; and 
Donald, 32. They are hard at work learning 
the business under their father’s fond eye, 
and one or the other usually travels with 
him on out-of-town inspection tours of 
properties. 

It is noteworthy that the foundation, 
which is to say Mr. and Mrs. Newhouse, has 
already given or earmarked some $15 mil- 
lions to Syracuse University for a group of 
four buildings which will be part of a New- 
house Communications Center to be op- 
erated an a graduate level in conjunction 
with the school of journalism. This will 
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embrace research in all phases of communi- 
cation. 

He seems a tranquil person to talk with, 
though not a garrulous one, and an inter- 
viewer has to keep pumping out questions 
in order to get his philosophy of newspaper 
ownership. 

HE LEAVES CONTROL IN LOCAL HANDS 


Though his manner is most pleasant, he 
gives the impression that he would rather 
tell how a thing happened or describe a 
situation than to discuss newspaper pub- 
lishing on an abstract level—along such lines 
as public service, causes, editorial principles, 
and the like. 

A basic tenet of his operation, he says, is 
that the control of any newspaper he ac- 
quires should be left to the people who are 
running it when the buys it, and this ap- 
plies above all to the editorial control. His 
hardheaded reason for this, as he explains 
it, is that the people running the paper 
know the community and have its con- 
fidence. He feels that he, as an outsider, 
has no business interfcring. 

In fact,“ he asserts, “I make it my bust- 
ness not to get known around in the com- 
munity. I don't want the people there to 
feel they can go over the heads of my pub- 
lisher and editor by getting to me.” 

In answering questions on how he goes 
about acquiring new properties and putting 
into effect his uniquely decentralized owner- 
ship, he suggested that the New Orleans 
transaction provided a good example of his 
method. 

He said he had not been in New Orleans 
since 15 years ago when he was thinking of 
trying to buy the old New Orleans Item, a 
deal which never materialized. Until a little 
over 2 weeks ago, he had not thought of 
New Orleans since. Then he got a call from 
his newspaper broker, Allan Kandar, of New 
York. 

THE BACKGROUND IN NEW ORLEANS 


The background of the telephone call, as 
he summed it up, was this: 

The New Orleans Times-Picayune, a na- 
tionally famous morning daily and Sunday 
newspaper, and its associated New Orleans 
States-Item, an afternoon paper, were owned 
by 1,100 stockholders and were operating un- 
der a voting trust agreement which was to 
expire last month. 

Mr. Newhouse explained that one of the 
trustees who, with relatives, owned some 
60,000 shares Which he estimated to be a 
little over 20 percent of the total, notified 
the other trustees that he would not renew 
the voting trust agreement. 

This led to a fear by the others that the 
dissenting member might be planning a 
proxy fight and seeking a bigger voice in 
control of the newspapers, and they did not 
want this, according to Mr. Newhouse. Any- 
way, the news of dissension had leaked out 
and the broker had heard it. 

He arranged a three-way conference tele- 
phone call in which Mr. Newhouse in Wash- 
ington, Mr. Kandar in New York, and a New 
Orleans trustee in White Sulphur Springs 
all discussed the situation. The upshot was, 
Mr. Newhouse was urged to go to New Or- 
leans. 


“When I heard the properties might be 
available,” he said, “I made a study of the 
market there, and its potential growth 
factors, 

"I sent out and got a week's file of the 
newspapers from the out-of-town news 
stands and I studied the papers, They 
seemed to me magnificent properties editori- 
ally doing an export job, and advertising- 
wise doing a good job. I looked at the 
circuletion reports in Editor & Publisher and 
found the papers had made a lot of progress 
over a period of years. The readers seemed 
to like the properties because they were buy- 
ing the paper. So there was only the ques- 
tion, what could I buy the papers for?” 
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Mr. Newhouse flew to New Orleans. He 
continued: “I met five of the seven trustees 
and they told me the situation they were 
facing, then they wanted to know what I 
would pay. I looked at their balance sheet 
and operating statement. After they told me 
they wanted me to make an offer for 100 
percent of the stock so that nobody would 
be left out, I agreed to pay $150 a share. 
I gave their stockholders 7 days to accept 
the offer.” 

The common stock had been selling in a 
price range over the counter during 1961 
and 1962 for 135 bid high and 110 low. The 
annual net earnings for 1961 were about 
$2,500,000. In the end, 274,000 shares of 
280,000 were turned in for purchase by Mr. 
Newhouse. 

Seven of the nine members of the board 
of directors voted to go along with the deal, 
and of the two who held out, according to 
Mr. Newhouse, one was the original dissent- 
ing trustee and the other was his cousin, an 
editor of the States-Item, who is being re- 
tained by Mr. Newhouse, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS WILL STAY ON 


How is local autonomy going to operate on 
the New Orleans newspapers? Well, this is 
the way Mr. Newhouse explains it: 

First, the board of directors will continue 
to serve, except that a new man who is an 
associate of a present director elected to place 
of a retiring one. Mr. Newhouse himself is 
not on the board. This local board of di- 
rectors will be boss. 

“They will control the whole economic, po- 
litical and community policy.“ Mr. Newhouse 
says, “and I offered even to keep the man 
who originally refused to go along with the 
voting trust, but he insisted on resigning. 
I also offered him a position on one of my 
other papers, which he turned down.” 

Speaking om the general policy of con- 
trol, Mr. Newhouse said “there is mo ques- 
tion in the minds of my publishers and edi- 
tors at .. oe Me papere 
and that they can be Democratic, Repub 
lican, conservative, liberal, or whatever they 
want.“ 

He told af two of his papers in one city 
where the editors were on the opposite sides 
of the fence fighting each other on politics 
and everything else and frequently engaged 
in name-calling against each other in the 


papers: 

“I think that's good up to a point, but 
not to where they get personal with each 
other. I used to have to say, ‘For the love 
of Mike keep the heat out of ft.” 

Besides his two sons and other members 
of his family who are active in the affairs of 
the Newhouse publications, Mr. Newhouse has 
only one top assistant. He is Philip Hoch- 
stein, his senior editor, who runs the Newark 
paper and serves as editorial troubleshooter 
for the whole group of newspapers. Mr. 
Hochstein has been with him more than 40 
years. 

Several of his publishers and editors have 

refused—with his own okay—to jain the 
Newhouse Washington Bureau, even though 
he thinks they would be better served by 
using it than by depending on their indivi- 
dunl correspondents. 

Mr. Newhouse refers to the readers of his 
paper with great respect and frankness. “A 
paper's editorial policy is its lifeblood,” he 
says, but the reader must have confidence iu 
it.” He says that many newspapers suc- 


-ceed in attracting readers because of spe- 


cial features of one kind or another, but they 
do not win the confidence of the reader, 59 
readers do not respond to the advertising- 
Such a newspaper, he says, is in trouble. 
These thoughts led to a discussion of cer- 
tain criticism leveled at Mr. Newhouse, that 
his overall operation “plays both sides of the 
street“ with contradictory news policies, He 
has been accused of evading his owner's re- 
sponsibility, and of not having convictions. 
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„Let's see what responsibility I am evad- 
ing,” he said. “I am fulfilling an obligation 
to serve the community. Our first thought 
ls the community in which operate; that is 
our first obligation. Our newspapers are not 
national newspapers—we are interested in 
the community in which we publish.” 

He said frankly that while he himself is 
altogether on the side of integration, he 
sees no conflict in.owning newspapers in the 
South which espouse the cause of segrega- 
tion. Or of owning in the same city—Syra- 
cuse—both a Repubilcan and a Democratic 
newspaper. 

Nor does he apologize for not bemoaning 
the trend toward single-ownership news- 
papers in so-called monopoly cities around 
the Nation. 

CITES RISING COSTS OF OPERATIONS 


T think we- are going to have more and 
more of it,“ he explains. “The cost of op- 
erations Is constantly going up and there is 
only one advertising dollar. You're dividing 
that with television and radio and magazines 
and newspapers. If you divide it in the 
same city with two newspapers why there is 
just not enough, because both newspapers 
have the same expense.“ 


The Fereign Trade Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call your attention to a statement 
with the title: “Pro and Con—‘Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962.’ Should It Be 
Adopted? Tes.“ Says Emerson P. 
Schmidt, Economic Consultant, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 
‘No,’ Says Harold A. Slane, Legal Counsel 
and Executive Secretary, Cast Iron Soil 
Pipe Foundation.” The article was pub- 
lished by the American Society of Asso- 
ciation Executives, April 1962. 

The clear implication of the Schmidt 
article is that the U.S. Chamber stands 
foursquare behind H.R. 9900, unequivo- 
cally. The only employment listed for 
Dr. Schmidt in the article is as a US. 
Chamber consultant. At the time the 
doctor wrote the article, the chamber 
had seyen recommendations for clarifi- 
cation in HR. 9900, and objected stren- 
uously to the heart of a very important, 
nay critical, provision in it relating to 
emergency assistance to workers injured 


by imports. Dr. Schmidt’s article makes 


no reference to these disclaimers. 

Even when the article was published, 
the chamber's action supporting the bill 
was based on an emergency action by 
its board of directors. This board ac- 
tion was later overwhelmingly attacked 
by its voting membership at its 50th 
annual meeting on May 2. See CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp for May 8, pages A3409 
through A3411; Congressman Kine and 
STRATTON, 

This raises a question: 

Does the chamber let longtime em- 
ployees like Dr. Schmidt back bills un- 
der the chamber's label in toto without 
his specifically following specific policies 


laid down by the chamber's board? 
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As to Dr. Schmidt's article, I see no 
reason for quoting it, since it has been 
discredited by the attacks from his own 
voting members, As to Mr. Slane's ex- 
cellent article in the same document, he 
makes a lot of sense; and I, therefore, 
would like to insert his statement in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The statement follows: 

THE FOREIGN TRADE ISSUE 


The Trade Expansion Act of 1962 was in- 
troduced in Congress on January 25, 1962, as 
HR. 9900. 

The bill presents to the Congress and to 
the people of the United States the Presi- 
dent's program, and is one that should be 
giyen the most serious consideration of any 
blll passed by Congress since the declaration 
of World War II. Therefore, we should take 
a hard look-see before final action is taken. 

I should like to make it clear that I do not 
oppose the extension of the principle which 
permits reciprocal trade agreements with 
other countries so long as those agreements 
are truly reciprocal. The main point that I 
want to make ls: The proposed bill does not 
provide for what I believe to be the neces- 
sary rules which should under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States be laid down by 
Congress, which should set forth the yard- 
sticks necessary for the protection of our 
free enterprise system against unfair com- 
petition from abroad. 

EQUALIZING FACTOR NEEDED 


The rules which I believe should be added 
to the proposed act should provide for an 
equalizing factor to offset the difference be- 
tween our free enterprise system, which must 
operate under the antitrust laws and the 
Robinson-Patman Act, and the cartel sys- 
tems and nationalized industries which are 
present in many of the countries with whom 
these agreements will be made. It Is impos- 
sible for American business to organize Itself 
into a cartel system where they can divide 
up the markets, limit production, set prices, 
and do many of the things that are com- 
monly done in other countries. The na- 
tionalization of industries which has oc- 
curred in other countries and will continue 
to occur from time to time present additional 
serious problems. Through this medium, it 
is possible and it has been the general rule 
that there has been Government subsidiza- 
tion of the industries so nationalized. With 
the exception of agriculture, we do not have 
subsidization in the United States, and do 
not want It. 

SAME RULES SHOULD APPLY 


It has long been a well established premise 
that in any game that we play, or in any 
competitive business, the rules of the game 
should be the same on both sides of the 
field: For example, you could imagine a Rose 
Bowl football game in which one team played 
according to football rules, which allow body 


contact, and the other team played accord- 


ing to basketball rules, which do not allow 
body contact. Such rules would place one 
team at a decided disadvantage. This is 
similar to what we are confronted with in at- 
tempting to compete with the cartel sys- 
tems and nationalized industries. 

Another important item, wich certainly 
should be given very serious consideration In 
the wording of the act in creating a rule 
which would equalize competition on a fair 
basis, is the fact that we now pay far more 
than our share of the U.N. expenses, NATO 
expenses, SEATO expenses, not to mention 
our tremendous foreign gid program. A fac- 
tor must be included in the proposed act 
which will offset the advantage that foreign 
countries now receive as a result of not pay- 
ing their fair share of the cost of these 
various programs. It should also be noted 
that it is estimated the cost to the United 
States of our maintaining our bases and per- 
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sonnel abroad, including equipment in for- 
eign countries, is in excess of $3) billion 
per year. All of these matters must be 
equalized if the rules of the game are to be 
the same: 

Since World War II there has been a 
tremendous recovery in Western Europe and 
Japan, largely as a result of the Marshall 
plan. These countries are now in a posi- 
tion to assume their responsibility toward 
the rest of the free world, and we should not 
be expected to continue to subsidize them 
and at the same time allow them to have a 
tremendous economic advantage in the world 
marketplace that they now enjoy. 

One of the most important items that goes 
into the cost of production of a manufac- 
tured product is labor. In 1957 I made a 
survey of labor costs. Taking the figures 
from the U.S. Department of Commerce, the 
average foundry worker in the United King- 
dom was paid 83 cents per hour; in Denmark, 
85 cents per hour; in France, 64.8 cents per 
hour; in West Germany, 79.5 cents per hour; 
in Japan, 20.6 cents per hour, and in Mexi- 
co, 25 cents per hour, as compared to our 
labor cost, including fringe benefits, of ap- 
proximately $3.25 per hour. It has been 
stated that wages are gradually climbing in 
foreign countries and that this gap will be 
gradually narrowed. 

I should like to refer to the last edition 
of the ASAE Journal, which shows a survey 
for the year 1960, In West Germany, wages 
hod increased from 79.5 cents per hour in the 
foundries to 84 cents per hour. During these 
same years wages have increased 65 cents 
per hour in the average foundry in the 
United States. In addition to labor, we have 
a large overhead which has been built up 
over a period of years. This overhead con- 
sists of depreciation cost of replacement of 
equipment, and all of the cost figures which 
go into overhead, including management's 
compensation, plus a very heavy tax burden. 
Corporations are taxed by the United States 
at 52 percent of their corporate income, and 
in addition the stockholders pay taxes on 
their personal income when they receive 
dividends. This,is not true in most of the 
countries with which trade agreements have 
been made, This factor is very important 
and must be equalized in order that the 
rules of the game will be the same. 

The depreciation schedule allowed in the 
United States is not competitive with the 
depreciation schedule allowed in most of 
the countries with which we have agree- 
ments. This also must be equalized to make 
the rules of the game the same. 


POLITICAL DANGER SEEN 


How is business going to plan its future 
if it is dependent upon the whims of changes 
of administration, or even changing the per- 
sonnel within an administration? We may 
have people in public office right now who 
have a certain philosophy on these things. 
They may be gone tomorrow and somebody 
else may take their place who has an entirely 
different view. In the meantime, you may 
have spent millions in getting your plants 
modernized, then suddenly find that your 
product is no longer needed. True, they said, 
“We will find some way of reallocating you,” 
but that ls not what we want. I would not 
like to have any governmental agency tell 
me that I had to stop practicing law and 
become an engineer. 

OTHER DANGERS CITED 


Under title III of HR. 9900, there is pro- 
vision for adjustment assistance. Such as- 
sistance includes many things, such as as- 
sistance to firms, technical assistance, finan- 
clal assistance, loans, tax relief, assistance 
to workers. Title III would indicate clearly 
that the administration anticipates that it 
would be necessary to readjust many domes- 
tic industries. The power set out in this 
act is so great as to make it possible, should 
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under which almost any industry might be 
forced to go into another type of business. 

Perhaps the key section of H.R, 9900 Is sec- 
tion 404, titled “Finality.” 

“(a) Determinations required to be made 
by the President under title II of this act 
and actions of the President or any admin- 
istering agency under title III of this act in 
determining eligibility to apply for adjust- 
ment assistance, in certifying adjustment 
proposals or in making determinations with 
respect to extraordinary relief, shall be final 
and conclusive and shall not be subject to 
review by any court.” 

This seems to me to violate the basic prin- 
ciple of the balance of power in our system 
of Government between the judicial, the ex- 
ecutive and the legislative, and certainly vio- 
lates the intent of the Constitution of the 
United States in giving to the Congress the 
power to levy and collect tariffs. 

PROVISION NEEDED 


It Is our opinion that the best solution for 
this problem would be to insert in H.R. 9900 
a provision which would set up an eco- 
nomic tariff In lieu of the present ad ~a- 
lorem tariff and that such tariff would be 
based upon the price of the product being 
brought into this country as against the 
cost of production of a comparable product 
in the United States. If this is not done, it 
is inevitable that our standard of living will 
decline as we compete with countries who 
operate under different rules than we do. 
The other alternatives would be nationaliza- 
tion of our industries, or subsidization of our 
industries. Both are contrary to my concept 
of our free enterprise system. 

We are not obstructionists, all American 
industry wants is a set of rules that apply 
with equal force on both sides. If this is 
done we will be glad to compete on equal 
terms. 


Postscript: The “Dent” amendments 
will provide all the safeguards—J.D.D. 


Resolution Adopted by the Los Angeles 
County, Calif., Board of Supervisors 
Affirms Approval and Support of Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act of 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 7, 1962 


Mr, DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, unanimous 
consent having heretofore been granted 
me so to do, I call to the attention of 
your distinguished self, and my other 
distinguished colleagues in this great 
legislative body, a resolution adopted by 
the Los Angeles County, Calif., board of 
supervisors, on May 29, 1962, affirming 
their approval and support of that part 
of H.R. 11199, which is titled Federal- 
aid Highway Act of 1962”: 

Whereas John F. Kennedy, President of the 
United States, in his message on transporta- 
tion included in his recommendations: That 
the Federal-aid highway law be amended to 
permit more extensive use of Federal-aid 
secondary funds for extension of the secon- 
dary system in urban areas”; and 

Whereas section 6 of H.R. 11199 titled “Fed- 
eral-aid Highway Act of 1962", which will 
implement this recommendation of the 
President, was referred to the House of Rep- 
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resentatives Committee on Public Works 
for their consideration; and 

Whereas Los Angeles County is now a vast 
urban area containing 73 cities with a total 
population in excess of 6,330,000 concentrat- 
ing over 3 million vehicles within its 4,000 
square miles, whose population and vehicle 
registration exceed that of any one of 42 indi- 
vidual States; and 

Whereas this expanding population and 
vehicle registration generate highway de- 
ficiencies resulting in excessive social and 
economic loss through increased traffic fatal- 
ities, accidents, congestion, and delay; and 

Whereas in order to eliminate the exist- 
ing and contemplated critical deficiencies of 
our highway systems, and to provide road 
facilities to accommodate the future develop- 
ment of this area, it is essential that in- 
creased financing be made available for the 
construction of Federal-aid secondary high- 
ways in the urban areas of Los Angeles 
County as provided by section 6 of H.R. 
11199: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the board of supervisors 
of the county of Los Angeles does hereby 
affirm its approval and support of the por- 
tions of H.R. 11199 which relate to the ex- 
tension of the Federal-aid secondary system 
in the urban areas and urges the city coun- 
cils of this area, the County Supervisors As- 
sociation of California, the League of Cali- 
fornia Cities, the California State Highway 
Commission, and each Member of Congress 
of the United States, to support this im- 
portant legislation which will remove the 
present limitation on Federal-aid secondary 
financing for urban areas; and be it further 

Resolved, That the legislative representa- 
tives, the county counsel, and the road com- 
missioner are directed to do all things neces- 
sary and proper to further this action of the 
board of supervisors; and be it further 

Resolved, That certified copies of this re- 
solution be sent to the Senate and House 
Committees on Public Works, to the U.S. 
Senators of the State of California, and to 
the Representatives in Congress from the 
county of Los Angeles, and to each of the 
aforementioned jurisdictions, agencies, and 
individuals. 

I, Gordon T. Nesvig, clerk of the board of 
supervisors of the county of Los Angeles, 
State of California, do hereby certify that 
the foregoing is a full, true and correct copy 
of a resolution which was adopted by the 
board of supervisors of said county on May 
29, 1962. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed the seal of the board of 
supervisors this 31st day of May 1962. 

Gorpon T. Nxsvrd, 
Clerk of the Board of Supervisors of the 
County of Los Angeles, State of Cali- 
fornia. 


Promises and Performances 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
entitled “Promises and Performances” 
from my newsletter to my constituents: 

PROMISES AND PERFORMANCES 

National policy and goals at home and 
abroad are so inconsistent and fluctuating 
that it is difficult to assess our position in 
the world today. We have no fiscal policy or 
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basic program either in spending or taxing. 
We have no recognizable foreign policy. 
These statements are incontestable. Let's 
look at some promises and performances and 
round up some of this week’s legislative 
events. In promising to “get America moy- 
ing again“ President Kennedy promised less 
unemployment; unemployment is higher, 
averaging over 6 percent, and business fail- 
ures are up 11 percent. He promised stabil- 
ized cost of living; it is climbing, and at the 
highest level in history. He promised to cut 
the Republican farm program cost by $2 bll- 
lion; the farm program has been increased al- 
ready $1.1 billion in the last year. He prom- 
ised lower interest rates; there is no change. 
He promised sound fiscal policy and a bal- 
anced budget; the 1961 deficit was $3.8 bil- 
lion, the 1962 will be $7 billion (or more) and 
1963 estimate is out of sight. He promised 
more new reclamation starts; not one start in 
a full year. He promised aid to depressed 
timber industry; nothing. He endorsed the 
B-70 program; he killed it. These are but a 
few of the promises. Granted that some or 
many of these areas should not be the re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government, as in 
the case of employment, yet the President, 
having injected the Federal Government, in 
promising changes, to take credit for the 
better, must accept the blame. Remember- 
ing promises and performances and the role 
of Federal Government let's look at current 
events in legislation. 

The School Lunch Act passed 370-11. 
Others have joined me in my earlier lone 
opposition. Once again the Government 
will expand its welfare work into fields of 
nutritional standards with greater Federal 
control over our youth and local school 
systems. With justifiable pride I reported to 
the House the rejection of the school lunch 
program by the Richardson school board. 
I hold this feeding our our people is uncon- 
stitutional and the imposing of nutritional 
standards by Federal mandate doubly 80. 
As a side issue, this would be a possible 
means for any subversive to impair our 
children’s health. Who's to say in a show- 
down, what food is nutritional for your 
child, you or the Federal bureaucrat? 

The Tax Extension Act of 1962 continu- 
ing the temporary Korean wartime taxes 
passed handily. These taxes include cor- 
porate rate up from 47 to 52 percent and ex- 
cise taxes on spirits, beer, wine, tobacco, 
autos, and auto parts, telephone, and trans- 
portation. I oppose the bill for these rea- 
sons: (1) Taxes should be less, not more; (2) 
taxes should be removed in reverse order as 
put on, starting with most recent increases; 
(3) wartime emergency taxes of a punitive or 
deterrent nature are not proper now; (4) 
business and consumers need incentives and 
stimulus; (5) more spending money resulting 
from lower taxes is the answer for business to 
reinvest and people to save or spend; (6) 
lower taxes will provide greater revenue to 
Government ultimately, since business can 
reinvest, hire more, produce more, make 
more profit, and taxes come out of profit; (7) 
the entire package includes lower taxes, less 
Federal spending, reduced debt, and balanced 
budget; (8) as a Member dedicated to sound 
fiscal policy I will not pick up the tab for the 
big spenders, but will force them to reduce 
spending by lowering taxes and preventing 
debt ceiling increases; (9) these taxes are 
wrong as a part of the “carrot and stick” 
tax policy to effect social reform, instead 
of solely to raise revenue for Government 
cost; (10) these taxes are borne by those of 
modest income, and I'm for increasing take- 
home pay in the envelope. Union members 
and laboring people everywhere, all of us, 
should remember the words of the father“ 
of the labor union movement in America. 
Samuel Gompers, “Doing for people what 
they can and ought to do for themselves is & 
dangerous experiment. In the last analysis, 
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the welfare of the workers depends upon 
their own initiative, Whatever is done un- 
der the guise of philanthropy or social moral- 
ity which in any way lessens initiative is the 
greatest crime that can be committed against 
the toller. Let social busybodles and pro- 
fessional “pubtic morals experts“ in their fads 
refiect the perils they rashly invite under 
this pretense of social welfare.” President 
Kennedy and the overwhelming Democratic 
majority prevailed in extending these taxes. 
(Sce earlier newsletters.) 

P. S. to union members: A modern-day de- 
velopment is no credit to the unions—juris- 
dictional warfare between unions, which 
has held up construction of a Titan missile 
base in Wichita, Kans., more than 2 months, 
over “who's to dig and set the power poles— 
the Operating Engineers Union or the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers?” 

Medical core for the aged under social se- 
curity is generating heavy mall with 90 per- 
cent or more of the people against such a 
proposal. Obriously, the American people 
nare not going to be “snowed under“ on this 
issue by the President. Interestingly enough 
Postmaster General Day in 1960 said the 
United States couldn't afford such a program 
pointing out that if would increase costs 
26 percent more under social security on a 
long-term basis, and would only be a first 
step on still more expensive Federal health 
care. Even more generally he pointed out 
what I've been saying on the House floor for 
years “already we are postponing the evil 
day of paying for the present social security 
beneficent structure.” 

“Trade, not aid“ is a forgotten slogan. 
The Senate voted a 84.7 billion gift to other 
nations, including aid to Communists at a 
time when they are in trouble (and we should 
not ball them out) and we are in trouble 
(only $1614 billion gold left, $11.7 billion 
needed to undergird our currency). This 
week's modern tragedy includes the Senate 
reversing iteelf on aid to Communist govern- 
ments. I predict the people will force the 
President and Congress to act responsibly 
and deny aid to our dedicated enemies, This 
is not charity, this is our suicide. Fortu- 
nately, the actual appropriation is still to be 
considered. Meanwhile, the trade bill is 
being readied for floor debate—while the 
Common Market countries are raising their 
trade barricrs against our industries, we are 
busily engaged in preparing to lower further 
our already low tariffs. How some of our 
businesses will fare is becoming increasingly 
and painfully clear. Still not reckoned by 
Congressmen is the cost to our industry (in 
its world competition) of our Government 
laws superimposed on other costs of doing 
business. Federal regulation and taxes ham- 
string in competing in world markets. 

The State Department sickness is best 
exemplified by Under Secretary Ball's “no 
win" official policy—as he said “The word 
‘victory’ has a militaristic and aggressive 
ring. 

“It also implies an all or nothing’ approach 
leaving no room for accomodation.” (Ac- 
comodate, as explained in Webster's New 
Collegiate Dictionary: (1) to render fit or 
correspondent; to adapt; to accomodate our- 
selves to circumstances; (2) to bring into 
agreement or harmony; to adapt oneself; 
to make adjustment; accomodation: the 
act of accomodating.) As Don Brvucr, Con- 
gressman from Indiana sald, “Give me liberty 
or give me death” would today be blue- 
penciled by the State Department to read 
“Give me accomodation with the enemy and 
minimize the risk involved in protecting 
liberty.” What would the State Department 
have done in editing General McArthur's 
Speech (last week's newsletter)? Perhaps 
this policy now explains our policy and the 
men behind it in our refusal to win in Korea; 
our refusal to win in Cuba; and our present 
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attempt to neutralize Laos into the hands 
of the Communists. 

The New York Herald Tribune has been 
boycotted by the President and now, in- 
terestingly enough, has been removed from 
the Speaker’s lobby, where the Congressmen 
receive daily the newspapers of the Nation. 
Can it be the President and his advisers 
Teally think they can prescribe or limit Con- 
gressmen's reading material? 

This week all Republican Members of Con- 
gress of both Houses joined in a single ex- 
pression of principle, uniting them despite 
differences in an overall concept of govern- 
ment which the Democratic Party as a whole 
or in groups could not possibly support. 
Since this statement is basic American con- 
stitutional interpretation of the role of 
Federal Government in our lives, it is a 
blueprint which expresses, I feel sure, the 
beliefs of a great majority of all Americans 
everywhere and supports the claim now made 
that the Republican Party alone is truly a 
national party representing all the people 
(in or out of pressure groups) as a unified 
whole for the betterment of our people and 
the preservation of personal freedom from 
Government regimentation. 

On the contrary, the Democratic Party 
stands for big spending and heavy taxation. 
Who foots this bill? (The wealthy? Les, 
up to 91 percent, we can't get much more 
there. Taking all the money over $25,000 as 
President Roosevelt proposed wouldn't pay 
the cost of Government except for several 
days.) The burden of taxation as it always 
must be, is borne by those of modest in- 
come. So everytime the big spenders add 
another Federal program or spend more in 
an existing one it means more out of John 
and Jane Doe's paychecks. When will our 
people wake up? 


Fiscal Responsibility—Where Is It? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
old hackneyed methods are still being 
tried by the Kennedy administration— 
spend more money and then advocate a 
cut in income taxes. An editorial in to- 
day’s Wall Street Journal tells us how 
even Franklin D. Roosevelt spoke against 
extravagant action—although he never 
practiced what he preached either: 

A WARNING From MR, ROOSEVELT 

When Franklin Roosevelt proposed estab- 
lishment of the social securlty program in 
1935, he was careful to warn Congress 
against extravagant action. If the program 
were “too ambitious,” the President said, its 
whole future would be endangered, 

As the years have gone by, the program 
has certainly grown a great deal more ambi- 
tious, and now there's this enormous politi- 
cal pressure to push it into the field of 
Medical care. The House Ways and Means 
Committee is scheduled to take up the ad- 
ministration medicare bill this week. 

Now we realize that any criticism of the 
27-year-old American social security “in- 
stitution” is regarded in some quarters as 
somehow suspect, If not downright unpatri- 
otic. Nonetheless, it's time we paused to 
ponder the meaning of Mr, Roosevelt's 
words. 


In terms of its later growth, social secu- 
rity got off to a slow start. Farmworkers, 
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domestic employees and a number of other 
groups were excluded from coverage. Bene- 
fits for the aged were to range from $10 a 
month to $85, and no payments at all were 
to be made until 1942. 

But this initial design was soon altered. 
Even before the first social security taxes 
Were collected, organized labor was pressing 
for a liberalization of benefits. In 1939, Con- 
Gress responded by broadening the program 
to include dependents and survivors of the 
aged and, in addition, advanced the date of 
first benefits to 1940 from 1942. And 80 it 
has gone from that time to this, with bene- 
fits and coverage being steadily enlarged and 
expanded—especially in election years. 

How has Congress provided for payment of 
these growing benefits? In the be 
the plan was to build a giant reserve fund, 
invested in Government bonds, so that even- 
tually interest income would shoulder a 
large pert of the benefit burden. Taxes were 
to start at 1 percent each on employees and 
employers, based on the first $3,000 of ench 
employee's wages, and were to rise to 114 
percent in 1940 and then by stages to an ul- 
timate rate of 3 percent by 1949. 

But politicians aren't anxious to boost 
taxes on voters if they think there's any way 
around it. And with tax receipts running 
far ahead of benefit payments in the early 
years of the program, Congress couldn't see 
anything urgent about tax boosts at all. As 
a result the tax rate didn’t rise to 1% per- 
cent until 1950, a decade behind schedule. 

Soon things began closing in on social 
security and its manipulators. With reserve 
funds shrinking fast, Congress found that 
both old and new benefits called for new 
taxes. So the maximum tax on each em- 
Ployee now is $150 a year, compared with 
the $90 that the lawmakers first thought 
would be the ultimate. 

And the end isn't even remotely in sight. 
The reserve fund, in any real sense, is no 
longer any reserve at all. Its interest earn- 
ings each year now equal only about 2 per- 
cent of benefits. To keep the program 
stumbling along on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
even without the added burden of medical 
care, tax rates are slated to rise by nearly 
50 percent in the next 5 years. It’s certain 
there will be pressure for more benefits, 
whether medical care or somehting else. 
That's the way politicians have been using 
social security for 27 years. 

If the pressures continue to bring action, 
even higher taxes than those now envisioned 
will be needed to keep the system from slid- 
ing into insolvency. Ironically, the taxes 
bear hardest on the lower-income groups; 
as things stand now, earnings above 84,800 
aren't touched. Yet the benefits, because 
they are tax-exempt, are most helpful to the 
wealthy. To a person in the 20-percent tax 


, bracket, $800 of social security payments is 


equal to $1,000 in taxable income. To a 60- 
percent-bracket taxpayer, the $800 payment 
is equal to $2,000—twice as much. 

There are other inequities. Middle-aged 
and older workers who entered the plan in 
its early years had the prospect of getting 
back a good deal more than they putin. But 
an average worker under 40 who enters the 
plan now, with tax rates so high and rising, 
has little prospect of receiving benefits worth 
even as much as the taxes he paid. Not to 
mention that the more inflation we have 
the less his benefits will buy. 

As time goes on, the people at work will 
take on more and more of the burden of 
paying growing benefits to people already 
retired. Is there no limit to the load Ameri- 
ca’s active work force will accept? 

For the average American, even now, 
social security is a costly way of buying in- 
surance. That's because a true insurance 
system operates with a reserve fund, a fund 
that generates interest income to carry much 
of the load. Americans, especially labor 
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union leaders who negotiate pension fund 
agreements, are becoming increasingly fa- 
millar with this principle. Will there, at 
some point, be a public outcry against the 
high cost of social security? 

There is another worry, and this is one 
that should have special significance for-an 
administration which so often voices con- 
cern about the rate of economic growth. To 
speed growth, the Nation must have more 
savings and investment. And social secu- 
rity cannot help but divert funds from sav- 
ings, since it takes over many burdens that 
otherwise would be carried by insurance. 
When savings go into regular insurance com- 
panies, they are invested in productive enter- 
prise. When funds go to the Government, 
they merely fuel nonproductive Government 
spending. Is there no limit to the diversion 
of savings the Nation can weather? 

Entirely aside from all the social implica- 
tions of expanding social security, the eco- 
nomic questions must be considered now. 
For the financial planning of most Ameri- 
cans centers on social security, and the sys- 
tem should not be lightly sacrificed for 
political gain. 

In these Democratic days in Washington, 
you'd think there would be somone willing 
to listen to Mr. Roosevelt's warning. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cove or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 

TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 

RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 

AND INDExES.—The Joint Committee on 

Printing shall have control of the ar- 

rangement and style of the CONGRES- 

stonaL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 

Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 

of Congress and at the close) thereof. 

(Jan, 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 

TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 

grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 

the Recorp without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) -. 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1, Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recor as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Dally Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style. The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½- point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6%4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point. type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
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strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorn shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p.m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript ts received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress, Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections. — The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to, make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
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alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11, Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters -The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.O., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent; Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government, The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any GOY- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of GOY- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72% 
Supp. 2). 


U.S. Senator Robert S. Kerr Honored by 
Salem College With Degree of Doctor 
of Humanities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, our 
colleague, Ronerr S. Kerr, the senior 
Senator from Oklahoma, was awarded 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Hu- 
manities by Salem College at commence- 
ment exercises in West Virginia on Fri- 
day, June 8. . 

It was my privilege to present Senator 
Kerr for this honor, serving in my ca- 
pacity as a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the splendid institution of 
higher learning with a student enroll- 
ment of more than 750 young men and 
young women from our State and sev- 
eral other States and some foreign 
countries. 

President Duane Hurley and T. Ed- 
ward Davis, president of the governing 
board, assisted in the impressive cere- 
monies of degree granting. Col. Paul G. 
Benedum, president of the Claude 
Worthington Benedum Foundation and a 
leader in the oil and gas industry, spoke 
at the graduation exercises and also at 
the dinner in Clarksburg, on the evening 
before, at a dinner in recognition for 
the welcome guest. 

Mr. President, the more than 800 citi- 
zens present at commencement were ap- 
preciative of the Senator's remarks. 
That others, including the Members of 
Congress; may read this challenge, I ask 
unanimous consent to include the speech, 
and to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp my words in presenting Sen- 
ator Kerr for the degree. 

There being no objection, the address 
and remarks were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Urra HUMAN AND PHYSICAL RESOURCES 
(By Senator Ronrar 8. Kemr, of Oklahoma, 
Salem College, Salem, W. Va., commence- 

ment exercises, June 8, 1962) 

Senator RAaNpoLPH, President Hurley, hon- 
ored guests, facutly members, graduates, 
and degree earners of 1962, ladies, and gen- 
tlemen, thank you. 

To be present at a commencement exer- 
cise Is always a great privilege. I am sin- 
cerely grateful for this opportunity to meet 
and visit with this handsome and impressive 
assemblage, the 1962 graduates of this fine 
college and their families and friends. 

Iam grateful because it gives me an oppor- 
tunity to gain inspiration and to renew my 
hopes and my faith in the future. 

This is a proud and unforgettable hour for 
those of you who earned the degrees being 
awarded today by Salem College. It is a 
proud hour, also, for your loved ones and 
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for the faculty and patrons of the college. 
To me, you are more than a graduating class. 
You are part of that gallant throng, the 
countless thousands of this year's college 
and university graduates. You are about to 
move into the mainstream of life, into the 
bloodstream of this Nation’s existence. You 
will add much to its reservoir of mental, 
physical, and spiritual resources. You will 
be a mighty transfusion of imagination, vi- 
tality, and power. 

To reach this point of departure, this sta- 
tion of achievement and opportunity, re- 
quired great devotion and great effort on 
your part. Only the diligent and dedicated 
drink fully at the fountain of knowledge. 
Here at Salem, the fountain flows freely. 
Diligence and dedication are here in great 
abundance, 

Yes, this college has grown and developed 
as the needs of the community, the State, 
and the Nation have grown and developed, 
The record, in this instance, goes back to 
1886; The founders of Salem College saw it 
as an instrument to attain the best possible 
utilization of the human and physical re- 
sources for the development of the com- 
munity, the State, and the Nation. 

The productive and creative character of 
the faith of the founders of Salem College 
is evidenced by you who are graduating 
today. 

There have been many changes on this 
campus down through the years; changes in 
curriculum, changes in emphasis, changes 
for the better. The philosopher Heraclitus 
in 513 B.C. said, There is nothing permanent 
except change.” 

To organize and develop human and phys- 
ical resources for the betterment of our 
world, the inevitability of change must be 
taken into account. Physical resources 
change. Human beings change—constantly 
for the better, we hope. But the basic re- 
source which God made available to man 
does not change. 

The Apostle Paul summarized our spir- 
itual resources in three enduring and cher- 
ished words: Faith, hope, and charity. 

True, the great apostle named three hu- 
man manifestations—hope and charity, in 
addition to faith. And he told us, “The 
greatest of these is charity.” Yet we know 
there would be neither hope nor charity 
without faith. ~ 

Faith blesses no creature save man. 
Therefore, I would pay tribute to faith and 
particularly the strongest and most vital 
faith—that of the human being in God. Of 
such faith is born courage; undying and 
immutable courage. 


The most deadly enemy to human happi- 


ness is fear: Fear of the present, fear of the 
future, fear of the known, fear of the un- 
known. Faith smashes the shackles of fear, 
frees us from its imprisonment, replaces its 
paralysis with unlimited power. 

Yes, Iam grateful for the unexcelled bless- 
Ing of faith—in our God, in our country, in 
our free institutions, in ourselves. 

Reinforced and fortified by faith, we can 
live safely and happily amid the astonishing 
realities of today and face the fabulous pre- 
dictables of tomorrow. We can also antici- 
pate the astounding unpredictables of the 
unknown future with unshakable serenity. 

Thus, priceless unc faith endures 
and enables us to live on in a world of con- 
stant change. ‘ 

Throughout all history those beings and 
things which have resisted and refused ad- 


justment to change have been destroyed or 
have vanished. 

Animals and vegetation which could not 
adjust have become extinct. The 
mastodons, the fearsome dinosaurs which 
once majestically roamed and dominated 
the earth, ceased to exist eons and eons 
ago—why? They could neither change nor 
adjust to an environment which required 
change. Many instances of known decline 
and extinction of animal species include the 
Arizona elk, the great auk, the Labrador 
duck, the passenger pigeon, the Carolina 
parakeet, the Eskimo curlew, and the health 
hen. Species which have a perilously low 
level are the sea otter, the ivory-billed wood- 
pecker, the white-winged dove, the trum- 
peter swan, and the California condor. At 
one time in the early years of this century 
the American bison came close to extinction, 
because man brought changes to its environ- 
ment, specifically, the high-powered, long- 
range rifie, with which it could not compete. 
Man himself changed his rules and laws to 
protect the buffalo, In more recent times, 
changes in public policy designed to pro- 
tect the majestic whooping crane have been 
put into effect. 

Our scientists have found, through the 
study of fossils, that many types of plant 
life have vanished, and others have flour- 
ished and multiplied, because of changes in 
climate or other environmental factors. 
Among plants, the most famous example of 
a living fossil Is the ginkgo tree, the only re- 
maining species of the once widespread or- 
der of Ginkgaloes abundant in ages long 
past. The ginkgo would probable have been 
extinct in recent centuries were it not for 
the protection of man in the temple gardens 
of the Orient. 

Governments which have failed to meet 
the changing or expanding requirements of 
people have been defeated, overthrown, or 
destroyed. 

Perhaps it would not be too facetious to 
point out that, as a US. Senator, I try to 
keep this in mind. Principles do not change, 
but policies do, and I change my approach 
to the problems of Government sometimes, 
lest the people of Oklahoma decide to 
change a Senator. 

In West Virginia, I am sure, the same rule 
holds, 

In Washington every day we see changes in 
policies and approach proposed which would 
have far-reaching consequences for us all. 
Our system of government is built upon a 
philosophy of constant change and improve- 
ment. 

The story of ancient Egypt, 4,000 or 5,000 
years ago, may be taken as the classic model 
of a government incapable of change. The 
god-Pharaohs, by the very nature of their 
attitude toward their office, could not be 
reasoned with, nor enter into negotiations 
as equals with other powers. Compromise 
in any form was the one thing a Pharaoh 
could not accept. Hence, the great Egyptian 
rulers, able as they were, were shackled by 
an outlook on life that ultimately proved 
their downfall. They were mighty military 
conquerors, but their governments were built 
on blind force. 

Thousands of years later Napoleon made 
the same mistake. He should have known 
that the basic essential ingredient to na- 
tional unity and strength is brotherhood and 
mutual tolerance. Napoleon did consolidate 
much of the gains of the great political rev- 
olution of 1789; he left his people a fine 
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code of law, but he failed, in the words of 
another great French soldier, Foch, to per- 
ceive that man is not above his Creator, and 
in the end his countrymen turned against 
him like a Roman mob on a wounded gladi- 
ator, and his empire is now one with Nineveh 
and Tyre. 

The bough which cannot bend is broken, 
the vessel which cannot adjust to its freezing 
contents, bursts. 

We will all agree, I am sure, that the world 
of today changes with awesome speed. The 
advancement of science and technology pro- 
ceeds at ever-increasing speed, creating pres- 
sure and strain on statesmen and political 
philosophies geared to a slower pace. More 
efficient machines of transportation and com- 
munications bring us new comforts and con- 
venlences. They also create more complicat- 
ed political and moral problems. 

This past 16 months, since I became chair- 
man of the Senate Space Committee. I have 
come to understand better the great forces 
for change that are at work in today’s world. 
The President’s special message to the Con- 
gress in May of last year pointed up the 
situation. Who would have dreamed, only 
a few short years ago, that a President of the 
United States would urge us all to join in a 
national effort to send a manned ex- 
pedition to the moon in this decade? Who 
could have understood then, though we all 
understand him well today, had he said in 
1952 that such an effort would mean “in a 
very real sense, It will not be one man going 
to the moon—it will be an entire Nation. 
For all of us must work to put him there.” 

What a challenge we face. What an ex- 
citing adventure. Already we have been 
dazzled by the amazing achievements of our 
scientists, not only those engaged in manned 
space programs, but by the researchers who 
have developed new medicines and medical 
techniques, new products designed to make 
our food more plentiful and more enjoy- 
able, our clothing more serviceable, our 
homes more comfortable. I predict that the 
greatly expanding research in the life scien- 
ces now underway on many fronts will result 
in a 10-year extension of the average life 
span of the people of this country, within 
your lifetimes. 

Consider our food production for a mo- 
ment. Here in this great country, only 1 
worker in 10 is now engaged in producing 
food, feed, and fiber, yet we have vast sur- 
pluses of many commodities. Behind the 
Iron and Bamboo Curtains the picture is 
far different. Regimentation and brute force 
are no substitutes for the freedom which 
gives our farmers initiative and enterprise. 
Simple statistics prove this, for in the com- 
munistic world 7 out of 10 workers are en- 
gaged in agriculture, yet food is short and 
millions starve. Escape seems their only 
salvation. 

It has become crystal clear that many of 
the research projects underway in connec- 
tion with space exploration will lead to crea- 
tion of new industries, businesses, products, 
and services. Certainly, this new age of 
discovery will have profound effects upon our 
educational system. Learning must be em- 
phasized more and more, and you who re- 
ceive diplomas here today are aware, I am 
sure, that your learning must and will con- 
tinue throughout your lives. 

To meet the needs of our complex eco- 
nomic system, plus the burdens this Nation 
has assumed as the leader of the free world 
and the protector of the peace of the entire 
world, many of you will continue your for- 
mal education. Highly specialized, highly 
trained people are needed in many fields. 
Just how complex and demanding our needs 
are was spelled out for the Congress recently 
by Dr. James Van Allen, the famous Iowa 
physicist who discovered the radiation belt 
around the earth that bears his name. Dr. 
Van Allen said that the graduate schools of 
the universities of this Nation now are train- 
ing only about a dozen persons a year who 
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qualify for doctor’s degrees covering the en- 
tire range of the space sciences. 

I have spoken much about science and 
technology and how it affects our future, but 
I would not want to leave the impression 
that I consider science and technology the 
highest or even the ultimate goals of man- 
kind. 

Look about you, young friends, and ob- 
serve yourselves. Each of you, each scrubbed 
and shining individual, represents a glorious 
combination of science and art. I look into 
the lovely faces of the young women of this 
graduating class, and into the handsome 
faces of the young men, and am reminded 
once more that the art of Christian living 
remains our basic and ultimate objective. 
Science is the willing handmaiden of all art, 
including the art of living. What young 
man and woman among you, I might ask in 
an impersonal vein, did not use the old re- 
liable chemistry of soap and water to spruce 
up for this big event? Even now, the peo- 
ple of the United States, with the help of 
their scientific experts, have launched a 
project to preserve—and to spruce up, so to 
speak—the remnants of ancient Egyptian art 
and artifacts that are about to be inundated 
by the huge new reservoirs on the upper 
reaches of the Nile. 

But it is the art of Christian logic, the 
fundamental truths derived from faith in 
God, that will save and preserve this Nation. 
This is the art of thinking and feeling which, 
if we are fortunate, we learn from infancy 
from God-fearing mothers and fathers. The 
art of brotherly love transcends all other, it 
finds constant expression in the friendly 
smile, the warm handshake, the understand- 
ing word. 

This art, then, the art of Christian living, 
has reached an alltime high in our Nation. 
Never in the recorded history of mankind 
have human values been held so high as they 
= held today in the United States of Amer- 
ca. 

We take pride in the loving care with 
which we conduct our civic campaigns for 
our numerous charitable institutions, our 
youth organizations, our cultural activities. 
Our churches are at the corg of our society, 
and the political institutions which protect 
our freedoms, our rights as individuals, and 
our opportunities for development, could 
not exist without their fundamental, spirit- 
ual ingredient. 

The most stupendous physical struggle in 
all history is now being waged between the 
two most powerful nations of all times. 
Soviet Russia and the United States are 
spending tens of billions of dollars each year 
bullding more deadly engines of human de- 
struction—what an awesome . What 
a glorious world we could build if these bil- 
lions and this effort could be used, under 
God, for the betterment of mankind instead 
of for his possible destruction. 

The good scientist knows better than the 
artist, perhaps, that scientific roots of the 
tree of knowledge would rot and die but for 
the spiritual blossoms that grace its 
branches. The English biologist, Thomas 
Huxley, listed the changes that would have 
to occur before we could dispense with art. 
He said: “When men no longer love nor hate; 
when suffering causes no pity, and the tale 
of great deeds ceases to thrill, when the lily 
of the field shall seem no longer more beauti- 
fully arrayed than Solomon in all his glory, 
and the awe has vanished from the snow- 
capped peak and deep ravine, then indeed 
science may have the world to itself, but it 
Will not be because the monster has devoured 
art, but because one side of human nature is 
dead, and because men have lost the half of 
their ancient and present attributes.” 

These are reassuring words. Man does love 
justice still, and despises injustice and tyr- 
anny. Tales of great deeds do thrill us, and 
the lily of the fleld still charms us more 
than the glitter of manmade chromium. 
Beauties of nature, the snowy peak, the ma- 
jestic prairie and the quiet ravine, these and 
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all other evidences of God's artful grace, 
were never in greater demand. The beauty 
of nature is the chief delight of man, be he 
or she a scientist in a laboratory, a worker 
in the field or mill, the professional or busi- 
ness man or woman, or the homemaker. 

The unchanging nature of man with his re- 
source of faith, and the unchanging truth of 
his God in heaven, give us a yardstick by 
which to measure the constant changes 
wrought by nature and by knowledge. My 
father used to paraphrase a verse or two 
from Proverbs: “By knowledge, God created 
the heavens and earth.“ 

By knowledge, linked to his unshakable 
faith In God, man will marshal his physical 
resources and man will inherit the earth. 
The knowledge that enables us to utilize our 
resources may change, but the rock of ages— 
faith—changes not at all. I bid you: Keep 
the faith—faith, the one resource that gives 
value to all resources. 

REMARKS OF SENATOR JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Democrat, OF WEST VIRGINIA, IN PRESENT- 
ING THE HONORABLE ROBERT S. KERR, US. 
SENATOR From OKLAHOMA, FOR THE HONOR- 
any DEGREE or DOCTOR or HUMANITIES AT 
COMMENCEMENT OF SALEM COLLEGE, SALEM, 
W. VA, June 8, 1962 
President Hurley, members of the board 

and the faculty, men and women of the class 
of 1962, and cherished friends, we live in a 
world beset by tension and change; yet there 
are also challenge and faith. Perhaps never 
before have we faced such far-reaching prob- 
lems or been threatened by such awful con- 
sequences should we fail, In the span of 
60 years we have seen transition from a 
horse and buggy, gaslight economy to one 
of moonshots, orbital flights, and vast tech- 
nological growth. And the need for continu- 
ing expansion has never been more pro- 
nounced. 

We are locked in an international struggle 
with Communist forces, and therefore cannot 
afford a lapse in our development. To do 
so would be to encourage some other nation 
to attain economic or technological superi- 
ority, thereby placing us at tremendous dis- 
advantage in the cold war, and threatening 
our national security. As a co nce, 
this is the time to use the capabilities with 
which we have been blessed. 

The theme of this week of commencement 
activities is “Utilization of Resources for 
World Betterment." The Member of the 
Senate of the United States who well per- 
sonifies that worthy aim is the forthright 
senior Senator from Oklahoma. His life, 
embodying service to citizen and country, 
success In business and public affairs, and 
depth of character and personal conviction, 
bears eloquent testimony not only to his 
own talent and initiative—which are truly 
unmenasurable—but also to the yet free s0- 
ciety In which we live, and the opportunities 
its holds for the individual. 

Rosert S. Kerr once was a magazine sales- 
man, but now he has reached an eminent 
position in the world of industry. This stal- 
wart American was born in a log cabin and 
reared on a farm, but today he is among 
the most respected and influential leaders 
of this Republic. He is wisely utilizing his 
resources, 

The man whom we hood this morning 
with the degree of Doctor of Humanities has 
ably served his State and Nation in posi- 
tions of challenge and responsibility for 
more than two decades. After a term as 
Governor of Oklahoma for 4 years, he was 
elected to the Senate of the United States 
in 1948, and reelected in 1954 and 1960. 
Senator Kerr is respected by his colleagues 
for his demonstrated ability to develop a 
penetrating analysis of legislation—a qual- 
ity which is an aid to sound consideration 
and solution of entangling problems. Like- 
wise, he is known as one who has no peers 
in debate. His colleagues admire him as an 
astute and highly successful manager of leg- 
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islation in committees of the Senate and in 
the forum of the Senate. 

Throughout his courageous career in pub- 
lic service Senator Kerg has demonstrated a 
rare understanding of the vital importance 
of conservation, and has promoted vigorous 
action to insure that natural resources are 
not wasted, but are placed to the best pos- 
sible use. He brings this same conscientious 
awareness to his chairmanship of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences—a group which will have mounting 
influence upon this Nation's participation 
in the enlargement of known environmental 
frontiers. He is the ranking majority mem- 
ber of both the Finance Committee and the 
Committee on Public Works. No other leg- 
islator holds such high rank on three major 
Senate committees. Senator KERR is recog- 
nized for his regular attendance at commit- 
tee meetings. It is added testimony to his 
genius that he is able to fit so many exact- 
ing activities into a demanding schedule, 

Meaningful as have been the accomplish- 
ments of our noted and influential guest, a 
simple story from his personal life will 
reveal the true force of character and insight 
which he so richly possesses, and for which 
Salem College honors him. It illustrates 
Bon Kerr's regard for his fellow man, and 
his firm belief that ultimate success lies in 
the development of our own personal re- 
sources. 

While Governor of Oklahoma and on a 
tour of the State prisons, Senator KERR 
learned of a Negro murderer who was seek- 
ing parole. The man had established an 
outstanding conduct record in prison, and 
had taken up the ministry, attempting to 
bring the words of God to fellow inmates. 
Convinced that the prisoner was worthy of 
an opportunity to serve the community, and 
to repay in more positive terms the debt he 
owed society, the Governor became instru- 
mental in securing his parole. 

When released, the man was offered em- 
ployment in the Governor's house with truly 
heartwarming results. Not only did this re- 
habilitated individual loyally serve until his 
death, but he continued in the ministry, ris- 
ing to a position of responsibility in his de- 
nomination and exerting a worthwhile and 
lasting influence for good. 

Because Bon Kerr envisioned in this hu- 
man being a dedication, a determination, a 
potential, a resource—the man became, not 
a bitter reminder of life within prison walls. 
but a constant beneficial force in the lives of 
his neighbors. Surely this is utilization of 
resources at the highest level. 

And so, with knowledge of his conscienti- 
Ous service to this country, with respect for 
his courage in upholding the sacred ideals of 
our democracy, and with gratitude for his 
example as friend and humanitarian, and 
Christian statesman, we welcome the senior 
Senator from Oklahoma into the Salem Col- 
lege family. 

It is a personal privilege and an official 
obligation joyfully embraced to propose U.S. 
Senator Ropert S. Kenr for the degree of 
doctor of humanities. 


Commencement Address by Hon. John 
Biggs, Senior Circuit Judge of the Third 
Circuit of Pennsylvania, at the Gradu- 
ation Exercises at Dickinson College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 
IN THE 5 OF Pietra 
Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orp, I include the following commence- 
ment address by Hon. John Biggs: 

President Lee, Dean Shafer, and my very 
distinguished friend, Representative Francis 
E. Water, the dean of the Pennsylvania 
congressional delegation, so long and so 
highly honored in this Commonwealth and 
in the Halls of Congress, graduates of the 
Dickinson School of Law, their families, 
friends, ladies and gentlemen, an occasion 
of this sort is one of joy and one of solem- 
nity. Today, you, the members of the gradu- 
ating class of the Dickinson School of Law, 
and your teachers and guides of the last 3 
years part company. While you will return 
as alumni to Trickett Hall and Sadler Curtil- 
age, those pleasant places where you have 
worked so hard and spent so many happy 
hours, you will never come back as students, 
as neophytes. 

The silver gloss on your knowledge of 
the law will not remain for long but I will 
hazard the prophesy that you will never 
permit it to become tarnished. When you 
return for your reunions you will have ac- 
quired that experience which is of aid to 
understanding. You will miss your friends 
and associations here but you will be deal- 
ing with new things and new experiences 
and with the raw materials from which the 
law is made. x 

You have had as sound a legal educa- 
tion as this great country affords. You 
have been educated at one of the very best 
of our schools of law. The institution from 
which you are now graduating has the very 
great distinction of being the olđest law 
school in the United States. The Dickinson 
School of Law can trace its beginnings back 
to a series of legal lectures delivered in 1834 
by Judge John Reed, the Pennsylvania 
Blackstone. The first law degree ever given 
in Pennsylvania was conferred by this 
school in 1835. I know of no law school, 
great or small, in this country that can 
equal that record. 

From Trickett to Shafer the law school has 
had an excellent faculty. Its teaching roster 
has included and includes distinguished 
specialists in the respective legal fields. And 
what the law school has done for genera- 
tions of its graduates and what its graduates 
have accomplished has been demonstrated 
for more than a century and a quarter. 
Dickinson Law School numbers among its 
alumni at least two chief justices of Penn- 
sylvania, the latest being the Honorable 
Charles Alvin Jones, only recently retired 
from the supreme bench of this Common- 
wealth and who honors us with his presence 
today. I believe that at one time the Dick- 
inson School of Law had more judge on the 
benches of the courts of Pennsylvania than 
all the other law schools of the Common- 
wealth combined. I know that the school 
has trained Governors, members of the 
legislature, and important officers of the 
Commonwealth and our National Govern- 
ment. ‘The law school has cast its bread 
upon the waters and it has been returned 
fourfold in honor and in affection. 

It is now my purpose, gentlemen of the 
graduating class, to try to give you some 
useful advice. 

First, I want you to consider the law to 
be a calling and not a business, It is 
a calling to promote justice for each of you 
when you are admitted to the bar will 
become an officer of the court. You must 
act on all occasions with complete fidelity 
not only to your client but also to the 
court. Employing even the finest of scales, 
you will have difficulty in discovering any 
difference in the weights of these two ob- 
ligations. One duty must and will in fact 
weigh as heavily as the other in the delicate 
balance of your conscience and, paradoxi- 
cally, the weight of these imponderables 18 
great. 

Your primary aim as a practicing attor- 
ney cannot be the earning of money though 
I would be less than candid if I told you 
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that fees were not an important considera- 
tion in the life of every lawyer. 
But to the true advocate duty is first. A 
breach of a client’s trust is unpardonable 
and should be unthinkable. Such a breach 
is really a breaking of faith to the court it- 
self. I know that none of you will do such 
a thing for if you do, you will in time lose 
your own conscience. No worse fate is re- 
served for the lawyer. 5 

I ask you particularly not to forget, as 
many successful lawyers do, that you owe 
a duty to the defendant accused of a crime 
who may have little or no money as well as 
to the defendant who may have a great deal, 
I believe it was Cicero who cynically re- 
marked that it was easier to defend a rich 
man. Forget Cicero and remember Abra- 
ham Lincoln who defended rich and poor 
alike. If my suggestion to you was followed 
generally there would be far less criticism 
of the law which is said by some to favor 
the rich and to oppress the poor. 

And, my young friends, do not underrate 
yourselves too greatly because of inexpe- 
rience or permit older members of the bar 
to do so. As you get older you will get 
hardening of the categories. The aging law- 
yer had better beware of the young man. 
I have seen a young lawyer come into court 
not only fully prepared but having covered 
the particular field of the law in which his 
case lay like the dew covers the grass on the 
fields of Pennsylvania early on a June morn- 
ing for he greatly feared that he might com- 
mit error. The young lawyer's récollection 
is pristine and pure, and he can remember 
the names of cases and page numbers and 
can quote opinions aptly word for word. In 
addition, he is frequently aggressive and he 
can be like the raging lion. What he lacks 
are patience and experience. And bear in 
mind that every case must be presented to 
the court with patience and that it takes 
experience to prepare a case well. Proof and 
argument should be built up carefully point 
by point. 

The element of surprise, which today can 
be held to a minimum, has produced some 
startling results in the past. One example 
from the old days, when much more was 
left to chance than now, was a will contest 
involving an estate of many millions of dol- 
lars. The result hinged on the contents of 
a previous will that was thought to have 
been destroyed. A reputable witness “re- 
membered” the contents of the will. The 
lawyer conducting the cross-examination 
pinned him down with regard to detalls 
concerning it of which he was quite positive, 
including the fact that the will had been 
typewritten. Later the cross-examining law- 
yer produced a holographic will which he 
claimed had just been found and which 
completely refuted the testimony of the 
witness as to its contents. The case fell 
apart on the spot. Of course, there are in- 
stances in which all the discovery in the 
world would not provide adequate protec- 
tion, In a criminal case tried in a large city 
a few years ago, the defense claimed the 
crime was committed while the accused was 
in a blackout caused by an epileptic seizure. 
While an expert witness, a physician, was 
testifying for the prosecution that the de- 
fendant showed no indications of epilepsy, 
the defendant proceeded then and there to 
suffer a severe attack of epilepsy which could” 
not have been felgned, Modern discovery 
processes should be employed, however, to 
remove as many elements of surprise as pos- 
sible from the trial. 


Be particularly careful about cross-examl- 
nation. Someone has said, Do not ask any 
question to which you do not know the 
answer.” I wish that someone had taught 
me that 40 years ago, and remember that 
everyone with a talent for talking wishes at 
least once that he had been born dumb. 
Learn to leave well enough alone when you 
are examining witnesses, your own as well 
as the other fellow’s. 
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Don't be afraid of making a fool of your- 
self. There is no trial judge or trial lawyer 
who can conduct a trial of medium length 
without making some idiotic mistake even 
if it be only a minor one. When things go 
well, take the credit: when they go badly, 
accept the blame. Circumstances will gang 
up for you or against you and some of the 
things which happen in a courtroom are 
astonishingly odd and occasionally very 
funny. I remember a case in which a newly 
appointed judge, presiding during a too ex- 
tended cross-examination, shouted from the 
bench, “I object!” after a particularly hor- 
rendous question. The cross-examining at- 
torney coolly remarked, “Overruled,” and 
was allowed to continue amid gales of mirth. 
I am told that in an argument before a su- 
preme court, not too far distant, 11 ref- 
erences were made by the appellant's law- 
yer to the fact that there was an insurance 
carrier back of the defendant. The defend- 
ant’s counsel is alleged to have immediately 
moved for the withdrawal of a justice. 
Quite recently in an appeal in our court 
it appeared that a young brilliant and inex- 
perienced attorney had filed interrogatories 
to his own client and had answered them 
himself. The presiding judge asked the 
young man if he had given himself the right 
answers and he replied that he thought that 
he had. 

But now let me speak in a softer tone and 
on a somewhat more personal note. Do not 
forget your families and do not neglect them. 
The law is a jealous mistress and you will 
find that she can preempt all of your time 
and suddenly you may discover that you 


have grown old and that your children have í 


beyond you: that you are working 
in a kind of vacuum with nothing but law 
at your fingertips. You will find when you 
look back at your life from the vantage point 
of close to three score years and ten that 
your happiest days were those you spent 
with your family and that among the best 
were those in which you took part fully 
in community activities. You will also find 
that your triumphs and disasters in the law 
run a bad third in every personal race and 
that both triumph and disaster look much 
the same after 30 years. Do not take your- 
self too seriously. Do not think of your legal 
life as a separate existence unto itself. If 
I have given you anything useful today, it 
is probably contained in this paragraph. I 
want each of you, as the years go by, to 
think again and again of what I have just 
sald. 

I was admitted to the bar of Delaware in 
June 1922—40 years ago, in a time that 
seems like another age. Atomic fission were 
two words, pages apart even in a small dic- 
tionary and were never joined. In 1922 there 
were scarcely a hundred million persons in 
the United States. The number of pending 
cases was comparatively small. The busi- 
ness of the courts has almost quintupled 
in the last 40 years. Probably there will be 
400 million people in the United States by 
the year 2.000 A.D., if atomic catastrophe is 
avoided. To me the year 2,000 Anno Domini 
is an unattainable year, but most of you here 
will live to see it. 

The question that keeps returning to my 
mind is: Can the law keep pace with the 
developments of our astounding age? It has 
been less than 20 lears since that day, De- 
, cember 2, 1942, when those two brilliant 

young scientists climbed to a point above the 
massive pile of graphite blocks at the Stagg 
Athletic Field in Chicago where the urani- 
um was imbedded and the atomic age was 
born. Technological development has pro- 
ceeded at an increasingly rapid rate, and 
has brought many problems. As a small ex- 
ample let me point out that as the result 
of a Government antitrust suit terminated 
in Philadelphia last spring, some 1,800 civil 
antitrust actions have been filed in various 
metropolitan districts of the United States. 
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As you know, it is private civil litigation 
that consumes most of a court's time and is 
the most difficult to dispose of. And then 
there are the large accident cases when 
there is an airplane catastrophe or a col- 
lision between ships. The technique of the 
long trial with a multitude of witnesses is 
being constantly studied by committees ap- 
pointed by the Chief Justice of the United 
States. Ways must be found for disposing 
of these cases with celerity but with justice. 

But there are many other puzzles which 
advancing technology and increasing pop- 
ulation have produced which must be solved 
by the lawyer, as legislator, as trial counsel, 
and as judge, by concerted effort. In the 
field of labor along automation, machines 
which make machines to make machines, has 
created an area where the law and hard- 
rock economic facts must be resolved and 
this cannot be done at the expense of consti- 
tutional rights. Problems in space law, 
growing out of such tremendous achieve- 
ments as Colonel Glenn's orbits of our globe, 
have barely begun to be considered. How 
are the factors of increasingly common in- 
ternational markets to be interpreted in 
terms of tariff law. What are the interstate 
and International problems which will be 
created by the desalting of sea water in this 
country of ours which is beginning already 
to show water shortages? The problems in 
the field of conflict of laws created by the 
two subjects last mentioned are indeed stag- 
gering. 

Quite recently I had the opportunity of 
talking to one of the judges of the so-called 
Common Market international court which 
now sits at Luxembourg and he told me of 
some of the functions of that tribunal which 
grew up out of the old iron and steel court 
of an international cartel. And there comes 
to my mind issues about international cartels 
and their relationship to our antitrust laws. 
And most important of all, how do we pre- 
serve our constitutional form of govern- 
ment in an increasingly militaristic and 
bomb-ridden world with the infinite pres- 
sure arising from an exploding population? 
How do we assure adequate representation 
of that population even in our State legisla- 
tures. I can assure you gentlemen of the 
graduating class that the problems of the 
next 50 years will tax the wisdom and in- 
genuity of each of you and that of every 
American lawyer. 

It is issues of this sort that you will have 
to solve. Whether he operates at the level 
of the city council, State legislature, or 
national Congress, as Chief Executive, or as a 
petty magistrate, it is frequently he who 
must devise the means by which destructive 
pressures are avoided. The attorney at law 
is and will remain an important social engi- 
neer, He must not fail in his task. 

In the past few years and in the past few 
months our country and our liberties have 
been exposed to the activities of those whose 
faith in our free institutions and their valid- 
ity is weak. They would shortcut legal 
processes and suspend for some of our citi- 
zens the basic rights to speak, write and 
even think with freedom. The means sug- 
gested by these extremists are incredibly 


naive, There are no effective shortcuts in 
our modern, complicated technological 
society. 


You must always bear in mind that free- 
dom is indivisible. We ail have freedom 
within the framework of the Constitution 
and the law or none of us have it. There is 
no middle course. In this, as in all else, no 
man is an island unto himself. You must 
defend the rights of others as you would de- 


fend your own. 


In conclusion, I cannot think of the work 
of law schools and lawers gree ong their 
work as a whole, without ng of the 
Weavers of Gobelin tapestries. It is the un- 
written law that the weaver making a tapes- 
try may not step from behind his loom and 
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view the picture until the work has been 
completed. 

But we of the law never see the picture 
complete and whole. The tapestry is too 
complicated for us ever to fully grasp its 
significance. Only the long eyes of history 
can perceive its meaning. The knots that 
we tie are as numerous as those which the 
weaver ties. In creating the tapestry of the 
law in the last 200 years many knots have 
been put into the fabric. I will name a 
few: the Dred Scott case in 1856; the Legal 
Tender cases; the Interstate Commerce Law; 
the Sherman and Clayton Antitrust Acts; 
the decision of Morgan v. Daniels in the 
patent law; the revival of the civil rights 
statutes by the decision of the Supreme 
Court in Hague v. CIO; Tompkins v. Erte 
Railroad, Brown v. School Board of Topeka, 
and last in time but certainly of the great- 
est importance, Baker v. Carr, holding that 
the districts for election of State iegisla- 
tures might violate the Constitution of the 
United States and that the Federal vourts 
have the power and the duty to pass upon 
the districts’ validity. 

The law is developed like a tapestry. A 
knot is put in here; a knot is put in there; 
hundreds of knots; thousands of knots, But 
the completed picture is never quite visable 
for no man living can interprety adequately 
contemporary history. 

Let us look at the tapestry tonight and 
describe it briefly but to the best of our 
ability. We see in this State and in this 
Nation a pattern of liberty that our fore- 
bears have woven and that we have pre- 
served and have added to. True, it may not 
be absolutely perfect. Here a knot has been 
broken and has been replaced with another. 
There a thread has slipped and the fabric 
has had to be repaired. We have not been 
as mindful of some of our minorities as we 
should have been. We have left undone 
some of the things which we should have 
done and have done some things that we 
should not have done. But by every general 
test our work has been good. Our courts 
are open and we do substantial justice, not 
perfect justice perhaps, and justice some- 
times delayed, but no man in this land to- 
day can be denied a fair trial or be deprived 
of life or liberty without due process of law. 
The 65th and the 14th amendments and the 
Constitution still govern us. 

And, gentlemen of the graduating class, I 
am convinced that at the turn of the next 
century, if you, and others like you, do your 
part, and I am confident that you will do 
so, what I have just said about the admin- 
istration of justice in our great country will 
remain as true as it is today. Before you 
stretch many long, happy, and useful years 
in which honors, pleasures and, let me add, 
serious duties, await you. I know that you 
will enjoy the former and that you will do 
Tull justice to the latter. 

Good luck and long life to each and all 
of you. 

Thank you for listening to me so patiently. 


Role of the Community Press 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, historical- 
ly, newspapers have made a highly sig- 
nificant contribution to our national 
progress. 

Recently, the National Publisher mag- 
azine contained an informative thought- 
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provoking article by Wilbur Peterson en- 
titled “Role of the Community Press.” 

The article reflects constructively upon 
the duties, responsibilities, and oppor- 
tunities of the press in shaping com- 
munity affairs. 

Reflecting also upon the interrelation- 
ship of communities and press—as well 


as the press contribution to shaping our | 


destiny—I ask unanimous consent to 
have the article printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Many DUTIES SHAPE THE ROLE or THE COM- 
MUNITY Press 


(By Wilbur Peterson) 


In speaking about the role of the com- 
munity press, we must first have an under- 
standing of what we mean by the words 
“community press.” The term includes 
weekly newspapers, but not exclusively, be- 
cause in the mind of many persons it might 
also include certain small daily newspapers. 

The word “community” is also applied by 
some to the press in the suburbs. This is 
n press that has been growing by leaps and 
bounds during the past 10 years. While some 
of the functions of these papers are the same 
as those of every newspaper, they are differ- 
ent in a number of ways from the weekly 
or dally newspaper published in the smaller 
cities and towns. I think they are more 
properly designated as the “suburban press.” 

There are nearly 9,000 weekly newspapers 
in the United States, according to the N. W. 
Ayer & Sons Directory of Newspnpers, but 
this figure includes all newspapers of week- 
ly frequency, weeklies in both big city and 
country, suburban weeklies, class weeklies, 
racial weeklies, agricultural weeklies, reli- 
gious weeklies, legal publication weeklies, 
If we eliminate all of these, along with the 
suburban papers, from 6,500 to 7,000 weeklies 
will remain that I believe we can properly 
call the community press. 

In a quick check through the N. W. Ayer 
directory, I found approximately 420 daily 
newspapers in places of less than 10,000 pop- 
ulation, with less than 10,000 circulation. 
Many of these have circulations ranging 
from 3,000 to 5,000, about the same as the 
circulations of many larger weeklies. These 
smaller dailies are performing essentially the 
same role that the ‘weekly paper does, but 
with greater frequency. 

The community press I shall write about 
therefore includes these 420 small dailies and 
somewhere between 6,500 and 7,000 weekly 
newspapers published outside the big cities 
and the suburbs. 

This community press is a great press, a 
press that has numerous aspects and many 
responsibilities. I should like to list some 
of the more important of these, and then 
consider each very briefly. 

MANY RESPONSIBILITIES 

It is the role of the community press: To 
present the news of its community; to ex- 
press itself editorially; to provide community 
service, that is, leadership for community 
betterment; to help preserve the freedom of 
the press; to keep itself financially healthy; 
to provide effective and relinble advertising 
service: to improve business and office prac- 
tices; to help improve the community press 
as a whole; to acquaint young people with 
Opportunities for a career in the community 
press; to help create a better public impres- 
sion of newspapers; to help safeguard 
America. i 

The prime role of every newspaper is, of 
course, to present the news of its community. 
But in the case of the small-town news- 
Paper, the coverage of the news takes on 
different aspects than the coverage in the 
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big cities. While the general local news Is 
covered by both, the small newspaper goes 
further and presents the intimate news of 
the community, the personal happenings, 
Whether personal item or general news 
story, the community press has the respon- 
sibility of handling each with fairness, and 
above all with accuracy. 

It is the role of the community press to 
express itself editorially. By this I mean that 
every community newspaper ought to have 
an editorial page to the extent of at least 
one locally written editorial in every issue. 
I think it is the responsibility of the small 
dailies to carry two or three editorials an 
issue, and I feel that the larger weeklies 
should present an editorial page that has 
four to six locally written editorials each 
issue. 

A newspaper must have an editorial page 
if it is to serve its community adequately. 
There need be no fear that such a page will 
not have readership, if it is a good editorial 


page. 

It is the role of the weeklies and small 
dailies to strive continually for community 
betterment, A new park is needed, streets 
are in need of repair, more school facilities 
are required, or playgrounds. The com- 
munity ought to have a better public water 
supply; more adequate traffic controls—the 
list is unending, and never-ending. Who 
should be the first to recognize the need for 
community improvement, and to suggest 
these community betterments? The com- 
munity press, I am sure, because it is the 
role of the press everywhere to look ahead, to 
foresee the needs and requirements of its 
community. 

Such community service is given not only 
through the editorial page. Community 
service is also given through the news col- 
umns, by means of extra, very comprehen- 
sive news coverage, by means of pictures and 
feature stories, and by means of advertising. 

It is the role of the community press to 
help preserve the freedom of the press. This 
freedom is often threatened in the small 
town the same as in the large city. The 
community press must see that news of gov- 
erning bodies is not shut off by officials over- 
vealous with authority, or paternalistic in 
deciding what the public is entitled to know. 
In addition to keeping news sources open, 
it is the responsibility of the community 
press to see that the laws of public notice 
are observed by all governing bodies, that 
the public may be promptly and officially 
informed. 


MUST MAKE A PROFIT 

It is the role of the community press to 
keep itself in healthy financial condition. 
Every newspaper must make money; other- 
wise it cannot exist for long. And If it is to 
serve its community adequately, it must 
make a fair profit, I am convinced that 
there is a close correlation between a healthy 
newspaper and a healthy community. If 
the paper is just skimping along financially, 
it cannot cover the news the way it ought 
to because it cannot afford to hire the help 
it needs for full coverage of the news. Simi- 
larly, it cannot service the advertiser the way 
it ought to because it can't afford the neces- 
sary and properly qualified help. 

It is the role of the community press to 
provide effective and reliable advertising 
service. There are numerous ways to give 
service to advertisers, but perhaps the fol- 
lowing four are among the most essential: 
(a) Advice on what and when to advertise 
and how much; (b) assistance in writing 
and laying out advertisements; (c) sugges- 
tions for merchandising that will help in- 
crease advertising results; (d) developing 
ideas for community advertising that will 
help all advertisers. 

Services such as these are of help to both 
the merchants and the newspaper, and are 
in contrast to no concern for the advertiser's 
needs or to a high pressure policy that will 
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soon breed ill will and probably result in 
the advertiser reducing the amount of space 
that he buys. 

It is the role of the community press to 
follow good office practices. This is a very 
broad statement, but let me mention a few 
things that would help elevate the small 
papers in the eyes of the people with whom 
they do business. Much criticism of the 
community press has come from advertising 
agencies. Much of this criticism would dis- 
appear if the community press as a whole 
would insist on these few things: 

Make sure to print an advertisement on 
the date ordered. Bill for an advertisement 
at the specified rate. Bill on time, and send 
the bill to the proper address. 

Send checking copies to the right place, 
and again, on time. Make every possible 
effort to get good reproduction in every ad. 
Doing these few things correctly all of the 
time would help tremendously. 

The number of factors to consider under 
the heading of good office practices is mani- 
fold. It includes not only the better book- 
keeping methods, but such things as the 
flow of work, the layout of fixtures, furniture 
and equipment, good housekeeping, the way 
in Which staff answers the telephone, pay- 
ing bills on time, system in handling classi- 
fied ads, answering mail promptly, and on 
and on. 

OBLIGATION TO THE INDUSTRY 


It is the role of every community news- 
paper to help improve the community news- 
paper industry. I think it a duty of every 
weekly and small daily to belong to Its 
State press association and also to its na- 
tional press association. It is the duty of 
every paper also to cooperate closely with 
the headquarters office of its State press as- 
sociation, and likewise with the representa- 
tive that sells its national advertising. 

It is a responsibility of the community 
press to aid financially, and otherwise, in re- 
search—research that results in better 
management, better selling methods, better 
news presentation, better production meth- 
ods, better promotion, better public rela- 
tions, and better newspapers. 

It is the role of the community press to 
acquaint young people with journalism, par- 
ticularly the fleld of community journalism. 
No class of newspapers has a harder time 
employing competent and adequate help 
than the smalitown press. This is partly 
due to poor pay in years past, but now it is 
due in large part to a misconception on the 
part of young people of what the com- 
munity press is like and of the opportunities 
that exist there. Much has been done dur- 
ing the last 10 years to interest more young 
people in journalism, but much more must 
still be done, because the need for good help 
in the smalitown field continues as strong 
as ever. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


It is the role of the community press to 
create a better impression of itself in the 
public mind. Many persons do not have an 
accurate picture of what the newspaper is 
and what it does. Until very recently, the 
press has always done a poor job of pro- 
moting itself. This has been especially true 
in the field of the community press, where 
in town after town there is little or no pro- 
motion of the newspaper itself. The com- 
munity press needs to tell its community 
continually what it means to that com- 
munity and what it does for that com- 
munity. 

Finally, it is the role of the community 
press to help safeguard America, 

In this respect, the record of the com- 
munity press in the past has been most 
praiseworthy. In World War II, I worked 
with the more than 400 community news- 
papers in Minnesota on war-effort campaigns. 
Their cooperation and response in this type 
of service was in my opinion outstanding. 
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I am sure that the community press is giv- 
ing similar service throughout the country 
today in the cold war with communism. 
These papers both acquaint their communi- 
ties with communism, and keep them abreast 
of the continuing dangers that arise, and 
how to guard against them. 


STRONGER PAPERS TODAY 


That these people of the community press 
are keenly conscientious of their role in pro- 
viding their readers with news, information 
and service, is clearly evident when one looks 
at their papers. The poor newspaper in the 
community field is now the rarity. These 
community papers are much fewer in num- 
ber today than they were 40 and 50 years 
ago, but most of them are stronger papers 
and better papers than the community press 
field has ever seen before. 


A Time for Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, shortly 
the Congress will be considering trans- 
portation legislation and one of the con- 
tributions made on this subject is an 
address by L. W. Horning, vice president 
of the New York Central Railway Sys- 
tem, entitled “A Time For Action,” deliv- 
ered before the: Pacific Northwest Ad- 
visory Board in Yakima, Wash., on June 
8, 1962. 

The address follows: 

A TIME ror ACTION 
(Address by L. W. Horning, vice president, 

New York Central System, before the Pa- 

cific Northwest Advisory Board, Yakima, 

Wash., June 8, 1962) 

America has been called a miracle of trans- 
portation. Never in has such a far- 
reaching empire been settled and developed 
as quickly as ours. In the year 1800, few 
Americans were living beyond the eastern 
tidelands; but, by 1875, the entire area be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific had been ex- 
plored and settled. Farm products—wheat, 
corn, and cattle—were moving out of areas 
once considered deserts. And the products 
of the East—machinery, furniture, textiles— 
were making the return trip, to brighten and 
make easier the lives of people from Fargo 


to Santa Fe, from Peoria to Portland. 
All of this happened in a brief span of 
years. It took men more than two centuries 


to slender foothold on our eastern 
shore, but it took them less than 75 years to 
move across 3,000 miles of mountains, plains, 
and deserts to settle and develop a new and 
powerful Nation. It was as if this Nation 
sprung forth, full-bloom, overnight. 

A unique means of transportation, never 
before available to migrant peoples, im- 
measurably speeded the process of settle- 
ment and development. It gave men an un- 
accustomed speed, safety, and reliability. 
And, as history views these things, it allowed 
them to conquer a wild continent in almost 
the blink of an eye. I refer, of course, to 
the railroads of America. Historians agree 
that the story of the settlement of many 
American regions, some of them larger than 
France and England combined, is the story 
of American railroads. 

Until well into our century, railroads were 
the only efficient and rapid means of trans- 
portation. As a group, they held what the 
economists call a natural monopoly; and 
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they held it in a rough and ready age, the 
age of the robber barons, of laissez faire cap- 
italism in all its successes and shortcomings. 
Conforming to the general mores of the day, 
they proceeded to both enjoy and abuse the 
privileges conferred by their position. They 
fought unmercifully among themselves; and 
some, after achieving dominance in a region 
proceeded to treat the public abominably. 
This commercial warfare raged for many 
years and claimed its victims among all 
classes of people. Finally, after suffering 
both real and imagined exploitation, the 
public demanded action. And the Congress 
responded with the Interstate Commerce Act, 
in 1887, the first of many governmental ac- 
tions aimed at controlling the power of 
transportation. 

For nearly 30 years after the passage of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, railroads retained 
their preeminent position. But, just as that 
act was being passed, the first feeble sput- 
terings of the internal combustion engine 
were being heard. Those sputterings were 
the cry of a lusty infant, destined to grow 
to gianthood and to challenge and finally 
destroy the dominance of the railroad in- 
dustry. With each passing year, as the sus- 
tained roar of our highways and airways 
grew louder and louder, the familiar huffing 
and puffing of the iron horse grew weaker, 
until finally the economies of oil forced its 
retirement to the Nation’s junkyards and 
museums. 

During the years that the gas-burning 
giant was subduing the waterdrinking iron 
horse, it was also busy undermining the very 
foundations of railroad power. Unfortu- 
nately, our Government did not notice what 
was happening and continued to treat rail- 
roads as if they still possessed the advantages 
of monopoly. 

Don't misunderstand me: I do not argue 
the need to control monopoly. Americans 
have traditionally abhorred concentrations 
of political or economic power. But I do 
quarrel with the continued overregulation of 
an industry that no longer enjoys the pre- 
rogatives of unchallenged position. Regula- 
tion once needed to control a natural monop- 
oly becomes oppression under truly com- 
petitive conditions. 

As each new form of transportation was 
developed and employed, increased competi- 
tion ensued. Hence, there was never the 
need to apply the same stringent regulations 
to them that had been applied to the rail- 
roads. The new forms of transportation— 
the airplane, the bus, the barge, the pipe- 
line, and the truck—grew up comparatively 
free, while railroads remained under the re- 
strictions first devised 75 years ago to al- 
leviate conditions prevailing in those early 
days. 

However, despite the fact that compared 
to railroads some common carriers are vir- 
tually unregulated and some are publicly 
subsidized, all common carriers today are in 
trouble. A now famous report, prepared 
about a year ago for the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, concludes 
that common carriers are giving way to pri- 
vate transportation and that this may lead 
to the end of common carriage and even- 
tually to the nationalization of transporta- 
tion. Why would the Government take over? 
Because our economy and our national de- 
fense cannot permit our common carriers to 
pass out of existence. Our many small com- 
panies, which form an important part of our 
total economy, cannot afford private trans- 
portation fleets. Our national economy de- 
pends upon the availability of reliable, inex- 
pensive common carriers ready to serve all 
shippers, large or small. 

What is the present state of our common 
carriers? Well, as the Portland Journal of 
Commerce pointed out on April 12, railroads 
are earning about 1.45 percent on their in- 
vestment and carloadings are off about 10 
percent from a year ago. Airlines showed a 
total loss of $34 million last year and expect 
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to lose about $10 million this year. Intercity 
buses have shown no growth in the number 
of passengers during the past 10 years. 
Common carriers upon the public highways 
and upon our inland waterways complain 
bitterly about unregulated and illegal com- 
petition. 

Let me speak a little more in detail about 
the railroads. Nearly one-fourth of the Na- 
tion’s 104 major railroads lost money last 
year, They netted only $382 million on gross 
revenues of over $9 billion. And the per- 
centage of all freight carried has gone down 
from 76.5 percent in 1926 to 43.8 percent in 
1961. Since the years 1947-49, net railway 
operating income from the eastern roads has 
declined 70 percent, passenger traffic is down 
more than 65 percent, and the number of 
employees has been cut in half. While pro- 
ductivity (in gross ton-miles per hour paid 
for) has increased 77 percent, expenses have 
increased about 180 percent. 

Now one of the principal causes of all this 
is our inheritance from past years, an in- 
heritance which now is a burden and not an 
asset. President Kennedy said this in his 
excellent transportation message: “For some 
75 years, common carriage was developed by 
the intention of Congress and the require- 
ments of the public as the core of our trans- 
port system. This pattern of commerce is 
changing; the common carrier is declining in 
status and stature with the consequent 
growth of the private and exempt carrier. 
To a large extent this change is attributable 
to the failure of Federal policies and regula- 
tion to adjust to the needs of the shipping 
and consuming public; to a large extent it is 
attributable to the fact that the burdens of 
regulation are handicapping the certificated 
common carrier in his efforts to meet his un- 
regulated competition. Whatever the cause, 
the common carrier with his obligation to 
serve all shippers, large or small, on certain 
routes at known tariffs and without any dis- 
crimination performs an essential function 
that should not be extinguished. 

“A chaotic patchwork of inconsistent and 
often obsolete legislation and regulation has 
evolved from a history of specific actions ad- 
dressed to specific problems of specific in- 
dustries at specific times. This patchwork 
does not fully reflect either the dramatic 
changes in technology of the past half-cen- 
tury or the parallel changes in the structure 
of competition. 

“The regulatory commissions are required 
to make thousands of detailed decisions 
based on out-of-date standards. The man- 
agement of the various modes of transporta- 
tion is subjected to excessive, cumbersome, 
and time-consuming regulatory supervision 
that shackles and distorts managerial initia- 
tive. Some parts of the transportation in- 
dustry are restrained unnecessarily; others 
are promoted or taxed unevenly and incon- 
sistently. 

“Some carriers are required to provide, at 
a loss, services for which there is little de- 
mand. Some carriers are required to charge 
rates which are high in relation to cost in 
order to shelter competing carriers. Some 
carriers are prevented from making full use 
of their capacity by restrictions on freedom 
to solicit business or adjust rates. Restraints 
on cost-reducing rivalry in ratemaking often 
cause competition to take the form of cost- 
increasing rivalry such as excessive promo- 
tion and traffic solicitation, or excessive fre- 
quency of service. Some carriers are subject 
to rate regulations on the transportation of 
particular commodities while other carriers, 
competing for the same traffic, are exempt. 
Some carriers benefit from public facilities 
provided for their use, while others do not; 
and of those enjoying the use of public facil- 
ities, some bear a large part of the cost, while 
others bear little or none. 

“I am convinced that less Federal regula- 
tion and subsidization is in the long run & 
prime prerequisite of a healthy intercity 
transportation network.” 
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Most thinking people will agree with the 
President's conclusions but some who enjoy 
unfair competitive adavantages under the 
existing scheme of regulation will disagree. 
The President has taken on one of the 
labors of Hercules, the cleaning of this 
Augean stable, full of encrusted regulations 
and outmoded policies. I don’t mean to ap- 
pear pessimistic, because I'm not; but this 
Surely will be more than the labor of just a 
day. Let us remember that Congress and the 
regulatory agencies have been snipping and 
pecking at transportation for over 75 years. 
No one, not even the fabled Hercules, could 
swiftly undo their accumulated efforts. 

The Nation’s common carriers, realizing 
that delay is inevitable, are searching for 
partial solutions that can be administered 
soon. Two of the best appear to be merger 
and modernization. 

The New York Central has spent $360 mil- 

lion for modernization in the last 8 years. 
This has bought four new electronic classifi- 
cation yards, which replace 60 old-fashioned 
ones; it has paid for extension of centralized 
traffic control; it has provided us with highly 
efficient microwave communications; it has 
given us the advantages of modern con- 
, tainerization; it has allowed us to automate 
our maintenance-of-way procedures; and it 
has permitted us to engage in research which 
promises even further improvements. 

The Central, as Im sure you all know, is 
now engaged in merger proceedings with the 
Pennsylvania, Through this, we hope to 
create an economically sound railroad, pre- 
serve rail competition in the East, and permit 
the eventual development of a truly diversi- 
fied transportation company. 

The recent Senate Commerce Committee 
report states that our transportation system 
suffers from a great and unbalanced over- 
capacity. It is reliably estimated that 30 
percent of our 220,000 miles of track are 
unneeded, and that, with the technological 
improvements recently adopted, railroads can 
handle about 75 percent more traffic. As 
Saturday Review magazine stated, the busiest 
10 percent of our rail system carries an 
average of 39,000 ton-miles of freight per day 
per mile of line; but one-third of the system 
carries only 555 ton-miles per day per 
mile—enough for only a single average train- 
load per week. 

A recent Fortune magazine survey indicates 
that tion economists agree that 
consolidation of terminals and 30,000 miles 
of duplicate track would save at least 12 
percent of current operating costs, or about 
$1 billion a year. 

Thus, it is clear that consolidation is com- 
pellingly essential. Such consolidation is 
not new. It is not a revolutionary 20th cen- 
tury idea. Mergers have played a vital role 
in the development of railroads. In one 
4-year period, from 1884 to 1888, there was a 
total of 425 rail consolidations. Practically 
all of the great systems we have today are 
the result of consolidations. The New York 
Central itself is the product of the combina- 
tion of about 500 individual companies. 

While consolidations which result in a re- 
duction of our present overcapacity and an 
increase in efficiency are essential to meeting 
the squeeze of rising costs and lower traffic, 
they are not the whole answer to our prob- 
lem. What we need is a sensible national 
transportation policy that would bring order 
out of our present chaos, 

Governor Rockefelier, of New York, voiced 
this same opinion when he said: “In my 
opinion, only drastic and immediate action 
by the Federal Government can save Amer- 
ica from a national disaster in its entire 
transportation system. Such a disaster can 
only lead to nationalization of the American 
railroads and possibly the airlines as well. 
This would seriously erode the freedom and 
dynamism of our American system of free 
enterprise.” 
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It is odd, is it not, that no consistent 
national policy has evolved in relation to 
one of our largest and most essential indus- 
tries. About a fifth of the gross national 
product is spent for transportation. Trans- 
portation pays nearly half of all Federal ex- 
cise taxes, employs almost a sixth of our 
labor force, and represents an investment of 
over $150 billion. A sick transport system 
places our Nation in a serious position in re- 
lation to the threats posed by the Commu- 
nist nations and the fast-rising Common 
Market. A sick transportation system raises 
the cost of doing business. These costs may 
be decisive in our competition with coun- 
tries which possess the advantage of lower 
labor costs. In the Common Market, for 
example, average hourly wages are roughly a 
dollar, compared with $2.36 an hour in the 
United States. In the light of such figures, 
it becomes increasingly clear that our trans- 
portation resources must be used far more 
efficiently. 

A sensible, consistent transportation pol- 
icy would treat all competing forms of trans- 
portation in the same manner. All would 
be taxed equitably; all would operate under 
uniform regulations, and none would be sub- 
sidized by public money. A company in the 
transportation business would be free to use 
any available tools to produce its product; 
that is, it could own and operate buses, 
trucks, barges, airplanes, or trains, if it 
wanted. We are the only country in the 
world that does not allow this sensible em- 
ployment of all the transportation means 
available. 

What would such a national transporta- 
tion policy do? Well, first it would create 
competitive conditions under which efficiency 
would prosper and inefficiency would be 
penalized. Such a policy would result in 
the best service to shippers and the public 
at the lowest possible cost. And it would 
put us on a far better footing to face foreign 
competition, At the same time, it would 
allow us to evolve a strong and flexible trans- 
portation system that would be ready to 
serve us in times of national crisis. 

The commander of the Defense Depart- 
ment’'s Defense Traffic Management Service, 
Maj. Gen. I. Sewell Morris, in April declared 
that “transportation in America is taken too 
much for granted. History is replete with 
proof that once a nation's transportation sys- 
tem is weakened, that nation’s ability to 
fight is concurrently dissipated. Should we 
be upset, for example, if the railroads, which 
were the backbone of military transporta- 
tion in this country during World War II. 
are battling economic strangulation with 
constant deterioration ever facing them? 
Should we be upset if the airline industry 
has turned in a burgeoning deficit as a re- 
sult of the 1961 annual operations? Should 
we be concerned with the mounting prob- 
lems regulated motor carriers face while un- 
regulated and, at times illegal, competition 
flourishes? I most certainly believe that we 
should. Why? Because our very lives may 
depend upon a flexible, responsive, yes, prof- 
itable transportation network, that’s why.” 

A sensible national transportation policy 
would give the green light to efforts to re- 
duce transportation overcapacity; it would 
serve to curtail ever-increasing urban con- 
gestion; it would restore true intermodal 
competition; it would eliminate inequality 
in taxation, subsidization, and regulation; it 
would stimulate technological development; 
it would allow full diversification; and it 
would centralize and coordinate Government 
actions in the transportation field. 

Many of these goals were supported by we 
President's transportation message. 
Forbes magazine stated: “Adoption of — 
Kennedy proposals would end the present 
situation where one of the principals in a 
free-swinging brawl—the railroad industry— 
has to fight with one hand tied behind it.” 
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The President called for “a more coordi- 
nated Federal policy and a less segmented 
approach” and said that this would mean 
“equality of opportunity for all forms of 
transportation and their users and undue 
preference to none. It means greater rell- 
ance on the forces of competition and less 
reliance on the restraints of regulation. And 
it means that, to the extent possible, the 
users of transportation services should bear 
the full costs of the services they use, 
whether those services are provided privately 
or publicly.” 

In an age of increasing Government domi- 
nation in all fields, the President showed 
statesmanship calling for less Federal con- 
trol of transportation and a return to true 
competition. 

He asked that the exemption from govern- 
mental approval or prescription of minimum 
rates for bulk commodities be extended to 
all carriers. He proposed the same exemp- 
tion for agricultural and fishery products. 
He recommended that Congress free carriers 
from minimum rate regulations on intercity 
passenger fares. He called for repeal of the 
commodities clause. He directed the regu- 
latory agencies to sanction experimental 
freight rates and new kinds of combinations 
of service. He asked for repeal of the 10 
percent passenger transportation excise tax, 
except that in the case of air travel, the tax 
would be reduced to 5 percent. He asked for 
a 2-cents-per-galion tax on jet fuels and on 
fuels used for waterway transportation. And 


he called for an end to all Federal aviation 
subsidies, 


On a subject of particular interest to 
the eastern railroads, mergers, the President 
set up an interagency group to formulate 
general policies on mergers and to assist 
the Department of Justice in developing a 
Government position on each specific merger 
application. He listed three criteria to be 
used in examining each pending merger. 
They are: 

1. Effective competition should be main- 
tained among alternative forms of trans- 
portation, and where traffic volume permits, 
between competing firms in the same mode 
of transportation. 

2. The goals of economical, efficient, and 
adequate service to the public—and reduc- 
tion in any public subsidies—should be 
secured by the realization of genuine 
economies. 

3. Affected workers should be given the 
assistance to make any necessary adjust- 
ments caused by the merger. 

Concluding his message, the President 
summed up by saying: “The difficulty and 
the complexity of these basic troubles will 
not correct themselves with the mere passage 
of time. On the contrary, we cannot afford 
to delay further. Facing up to the realities 
of the situation, we must begin to make the 
painful decisions necessary to providing the 
transportation system required by the 
United States of today and tomorrow.” 

The message is a milestone in the history 
of transportation in this century. It is com- 
prehehsive, and it is sensible. And it Is 
from the President himself. It is not a staff 
report or a Cabinet report that can be gen- 
erally overlooked. 

While the railroad industry is rightfully 
enthusiastic about the message, there are 
some that wish the President had made a 
stronger plea for transport diversification. 
However, he did recommend that through 
routes and joint rates among different car- 
riers be “vigorously encouraged.” This 
would seem to indicate his preference for 
diversification, even though he did not call 
for full freedom to diversify, The message 
also falls short of asking for tax relief for 
railroads. But the principal tax burden 
comes from State and local taxes, over which 
the President has little power. 
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Public and press reaction to the message 
has been enthusiastic. The Nation’s edito- 
rial writers who have commented on the 
message, and there were many, have been 
virtually unanimous in their support of its 
proposals, The Herald here in Yakima said, 
on April 8: “The President's 10,000 words 
will surely unleash a torrent of praise and 
protest. If the end result Is a lessening of 
strangling Federal regulation, the public will 
have been served.” 

I wholeheartedly agree—the public will be 
served, if the President's proposals are put 
into effect. But what are the chances for 
such action? 

Let us not forget that we have had many 
transportation studies in the past, resulting 
in very little action. Ratlroads alone have 
been the subject of seven major studies by 

and governmental agencies. As the 
Portland Journal of Commerce pointed out, 
the President’s report will be “added to the 
36,000 cubic feet of such studies which the 
Nation now has on hand.” The Journal 
warned that “all studies seem to bog down 
on specific recommendations concerning 
congressional action or action by regulatory 
bodies.” 

General Morris, whom I referred to a 
mioment ago, declared that the transporta- 
tion industry “has been studied to death.” 

We in the transportation industry agree 
that now is certainly the time for concrete 
action, The President has strongly recom- 
mended 32 major programs aimed at alle- 
viating some of the ills and inequities under 
which we now must labor. But so far action 
has been taken on only two of them—the 
House Ways and Means Committee has yoted 
for repeal of the 10-percent passenger fare 
tax and the Congress is now considering leg- 
islation designed to implement the Presi- 
dent's urban transit p 

The prospect for continued delay only 
completes the present picture of inaction. 
As the Aberdeen, Wash., World pointed out 
on April 9, it will take time to place into 
effect the President's “sweeping and cou- 
rageous“ approach to the transportation 
problem. The World commented: “The dis- 
advantage of this delay is that it will be a 
new Congress convening next January and 
every program not enacted this year will 
have to be presented as new business in 1963. 
So if a substantial part of the Kennedy pro- 

is made effective before 1965, it will 
be fast work.” 

To sum up: The President's message comes 
very close to containing the kind of national 
transportation policy we so desperately need. 
It is a fitting capstone to the many, many 
studies and recommendations that have been 
made in the past but never placed into effect. 
Therefore, now is the time for action. 

Bills to implement the President's message 
on transportation are now pending before 
Senate and House Committees. Of greatest 
importance among these are Senate bill 3243 
by Senator MAGNUSON of this State, chair- 
man of the all powerful Senate Commerce 
Committee, and its companion bill in the 
House, H.R. 11583, by Mr. Harris of Arkansas, 
chairman of the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. These are the 
so-called Minimum Rate bills and I doubt 
if Congress has ever considered bills of greater 
importance to the shippers of the United 
States and the transportation industry than 
these two bills. The same Senator and the 
same Representative also introduced S. 3242 
and HR. 11584. These bills are the so-called 
Omnibus bills and would become the Trans- 
portation Act of 1962. These bills would 
also, if enacted, carry out many of the Presi- 
dent's recommendations. 

In all probability hearings before the 
Senate and House Committees on these bills 
will be held in the latter part of this month 
or the first part of next month. 

The President has done his It re- 
mains for Congress to follow through with 
legislative action. If Congress fails to do so, 
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it will be a nationwide tragedy of irreparable 
proportions. The very future of our common 
carrier transportation system in this country 
is now squarely in the lap of Congress. The 
time for action is now, not next year or the 
year after, but right now in this year of our 
Lord 1962.- Yes, this is an election year and 
there may be some who for that reason would 
delay action on these bills. Nothing can be 
gained by so doing, but much can be lost by 
further delay. I believe that the public, and 
particularly shippers like you, want action 
now—not mañana. 


Less Elbowroom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, at 4:35 p.m. on May 16, 1 acre 
of national forest land existed for every 
man, woman, and child in the United 
States. The significance of the above 
statistic can be seen by analyzing what 
is happening to our open spaces: They 
are continually diminishing in propor- 
tion to our population. It is for this 
reason that we must keep publicly 
owned land from the blight of un- 
planned urban sprawl. 

The Courier-News, of Plainfield, N. J., 
has commented in a significant way on 
the aforementioned statistic. I, there- 
fore, ask unanimous consent to have 
their editorial “Less Elbowroom,” printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Less ELBowROOM 

A statistical vent of profound meaning 
for all Americans took place on the after- 
noon of May 16. For 10% seconds follow- 
ing 4:35 p.m, there was 1 acre of national 
forest land for every man, woman, and child 
in this United States. 

That will never happen again. 

The population clock at the Department 
of Commerce, our most accurate indicator 
of population between censuses, showed 
there were 186,160,311 people in the coun- 
try. That is exactly the number of acres In 
the national forests—land owned by all the 
people and protected against private en- 
croachment, 

Just 10% seconds later, the population 
clock ticked, indicating a one-unit increase 
in the population, and the 1-acre-to-1-per- 
son ratio, was des 

For all future generations, there will be 
less breathing room in our country. Grad- 
ually, but inexorably, we are being crowded 
closer together. : 

The American Cyanamid Co., in an ad- 
vertisement in the current issue of Scien- 
tific American, quotes a well-founded pre- 
diction that if present trends continue, the 
earth's population will rise from its pres- 
ent 3 billion to 50 billion in the year 2026. 

The change from day to day is not notice- 
able. From one decade to another it is 
dramatic. As we must share smaller and 
smaller spaces, our freedom is becoming more 
limited. 

There isn't much we can do about it, but 
we can join with those who promise, for 
our own benefit and that of our posterity, 
that the publicly owned open land will stay 
that way—all of it. 
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Quality Stabilization Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker; R. J. 
Wilkinson, executive manager of Master 
Photo Dealers & Finishers Association, 
mailed the following letter to the editor 
of the Washington Evening Star in an- 
swer to an editorial containing a lot of 
misinformation and false deductions in 
regard to the quality stabilization bill: 

MASTER PHOTO Dxalxus' & 
FINISHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Jackson, Mich., May 28, 1962. 
Attention: Mr. Benjamin M. McKelway. 
The EVENING STAR, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean Mr. McKetway: The writer speaks 
for about 2,000 retail member photographic. 
dealers scattered in all of the 50 States. 
These are independent businessmen engaged 
in the business of promoting and selling 
quality brand name photographic equipment 
and materials and supplying the technical 
and service assistance so necessary if the 
public is to enjoy photography and get the 
results they pay for. 

As a nationally interested trade organiza- 
tion, we read your paper and other Wash- 
ington mediums because so much of busi- 
ness interests are centered on the activities 
of government. Frankly, we think your 
editorial of May 11, 1962, under the heading 
of Federal Price Fixing,” does a disservice 
to the intelligence and integrity of impor- 
tant Members of Congress, and particularly 
Senators MONRONEY and Humpnreyr, and cer- 
tainly is a disservice to the thousands of 
independent retailers, What motives propel 
such a slanted editorial? Has bait. and 
tricky loss-leader advertising become so com- 
pelling that your important publication finds 
it convenient or necessary to ignore the basic 
facts of the proposed legislation and pro- 
ceeds to tar and feather the quality brands 
stabilization bill as “Federal price fixing”? 

We want no Federal price fixing of any 
kind, and we certainly would hate to dele- 
gate the business of price setting to self- 
appointed Federal judges of what is and 
what is not good for the people. What's 
wrong with an individual manufacturer of 
a quality product, packaging his good prod- 
uct, putting his brand or trademark on it, 
guaranteeing it to the public, and deciding 
for himself, what price shall be charged for 
it in open competition with all other prod- 
ucts of the same usage? If he is stupid 
enough to overprice it, the ravages of real 
competition will quickly terminate his sales. 
If it is priced properly, why permit every 
sharpie in the country to drive it out of the 
market so far as legitimate honest sellers 
are concerned and find it in use only as 
profitless bait for use in deceptive, mislead- 
ing, loss-leader advertising? And how long 
do you think even the discounters will sell 
it—when the service retailers no longer 
handle it because it cannot be sold at a 
price that even recovers the cost of sweeping 
out the store? 

Sure, this legislation, if it is passed, would 
permit a manufacturer—if he chooses vol- 
untarily to do so- to set his own price com- 
petitively, on his own products which carry 
his brand name or trademark. Just as cer- 
tainly as such a procedure requires that 
there be a choice for the consumer, there 
choice for the retailer who will, 
under this legislation, have a choice of what 
he will sell and offer to sell to his customers. 
Today that choice is eliminated on the rec- 
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ognized brand quality products, because to 
offer and promote most of them has become 
a profitiess procedure and condemns him to 
bankruptcy. He is being forced to abandon 
a choice and concentrate on substitute 
brands of imported goods—or go broke. The 
public's free choice becomes limited accord- 
ingly. 

Your editor says, “With a price established 
for him by the manufacturer, the retailer 
would be powerless to make adjustments to 
conform with his own selling situation.” 
How absurd. The fact is the independent 
service retailer today is powerless to make 
any price adjustments on brand quality 
products—they are already adjusted by 
deceptive and loss-leader advertising, to the 
point of not even recovering the freight to 
bring them to his place of business. If it is 
possible that this kind of thinking on the 
part of your staff represents honest convic- 
tion, then in our opinion there is a crying 
need for some basic research for facts, that 
should be undertaken before any more such 
editorials are written. A great newspaper 
should seek the truth and in this case ana- 
lyze the facts that apply to all of the business 
community—not just the handful of big 
advertisers. Your paper has an all-encom- 
passing responsibility for the truth, if it is 
to stay great. 

We certainly believe that thousands of 
good sound, taxpaying, employee-hiring in- 
dependent business owners know what is 
good for them and their customers. We have 
respect for the integrity and good intention 
of Mr. Loeyinger when he says, “No signifi- 
cant benefit to small business in terms of 
survival would result from this legislation,” 
but we respectfully decline to share his 
opinion. Thank God for the dedicated 
Members of Congress who are willing to 
stand up in public office and be counted in 
thelr efforta to keep the independent busi- 
nessman in business, and to resist the ob- 
vious current trend toward establishment 
of giant retailing monopolies. 

The retailers of the country should not be 
forced to adopt dishonest scheming and 
trickery to exist in business, nor should a 
manufacturer of quality products have his 
hands tied behind his back, while the jackals 
of mass merchandising wreck the market 
value of his reputation and trademark to 
the point where no other kind of retailer can 
handle his product and survive in business. 

We are as insistent as we believe you should 
be, that whatever legislation is passed to 
correct this evil, it must be founded on the 
firm determination to keep competition in 
the marketplace to give all customers a free 
choice of products and the right to buy 
what they please (and find it available on 
all the dealers’ shelves), and give all retailers 
a free choice of quality products to offer 
their customers—without being forced to 
provide free distribution in order to compete 
with trickery, scheming, deceptive loss leader 
acivertising and sales tactics. 

Please, in future discussions of this sub- 
ject, let's get down to the basic fact that 
nothing is being advocated in the quality 
stabilization bill except the right of a manu- 
facturer himself to set a competitive price, 
that the customer can compare and do as 
he pleases about. Contrary to some Gov- 
ernment authorities, neither the public nor 
the independent businessmen who serve 
them, are stupid. 

Respectfully yours, 
MASTER PHOTO DEALERS’ & FINISHERS 
ASSOCIATION, 

R. J. WILKINSON, Executive Manager. 
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A Giant of a Dream and a Giant of a Man 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, they 
called Gutzon Borglum a dreamer. 
They said his idea was so wild people 
could not talk about it without laughing. 

No one laughs today when they see 
Borglum’s idea turned into reality. In 
fact, if the sight of Mount Rushmore 
were not so inspirational, one might feel 
possessed to cheer loudly in praise of 
Borglum’s initiative, ingenuity, and 
fortitude. He gave America “The Shrine 
of Democracy” in the Black Hills, where 
four great American Presidents look out 
over the beautiful South Dakota land- 
scape. 

Gutzon Borglum had as one of his 
assistants Korezak Ziolkowski. 

They call Korezak a dreamer, too, And 
they have said his idea is so wild people 
could not talk about it without laughing. 

Korezak’s idea is to carve a giant 
memorial—the largest manmade work of 
sculpture in history—in tribute to the 
Sioux Indian Chief Crazy Horse. 

Korczak's dream is the subject of an 
interesting article written by W. W. 
Diehl in the Toledo Blade Sunday maga- 
zine for June 3, 1962. Mr. Diehl visited 
Korezak Ziolkowski at Thunderhead 
Mountain in the Black Hills. 

His report is worthy of attention for 
it is not merely a narrative of one man’s 
personal] activity, his ambitions or his 
achievements, but a story that is Amer- 
ica, of the opportunities in this country 
that are available to any and all citizens 
to pursue if they have the initiative and 
the ambition to do so. 

While it may not be exactly true that 
any man can be President if he sets his 
mind to it, Korczak Ziolkowski and Gut- 
zon Borglum demonstrate that in this 
land of freedom, each man truly can 
build his own mountain if he wants to 
do so. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Diehl's excellent article be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

KORCZAK: CARVER OF MOUNTAINS 
(By W. W. Diehl) 

Sweat-flecked men pushed their pneumatic 
drills into the defiant granite. Minutes lat- 
er the charge was set, and a dynamite blast 
ripped a jagged hump of the, mountain while 
tourists nearly 7,000 feet below gaped 
through high-powered Next ap- 
peared a bearded giant, driving a bulldozer 
whose blade raged and pushed aside the 
tons of broken rock like a wounded rhino. 

This was Korczak Ziolkowski carving his 
Thunderhead Mountain up in the high 
reaches of South Dakota's Black Hills north 
of the town of Custer—the once-sacred Paha 
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Sapa (home of the Great Spirit) of the 
mighty Sioux. 

Here is the kind of herculean sculpture 
that would cause the greatest of sculptors 
to wince in his prime. For Korczak (pro- 
nounced Kor-shock) is carving a memorial 
to Crazy Horse, the great Sioux chief who 
defeated Ohio's George Armstrong Custer 
and the U.S. 7th Cavalry at the Little Big 
Horn in 1876. 

And he has been toiling at his project for 
13 years. He already has moved 1½% mil- 
lion tons of granite from the top of the 
6,600-foot mountain in the backbreaking 
work that must precede the actual sculpt- 
ing and buffing. 

The mountain statue, which will depict 
the famed warrior astride his horse, will 
be 641 feet long and 563 feet high. It will 
dwarf Mount Rushmore, only 22 miles away, 
and it will be bigger than the Washington 
Monument, the Pyramid of Gizeh and the 
Colossus of Rhodes, 

A 12-room house could be placed in each 
of the horse’s nostrils; a 10-story building 
would fit between the warrior's outstretched 
arm and the horse’s mane; 4 battalions 
(4,000 men) would be able to stand on the 
arm which will be 313 feet long by 136 feet 
wide. 

What manner of man would accomplish 
all this? To begin with, Korezak Ziolkow- 
ski is man whose spirit and body are as 
granitic as his mountain, He is well over 6 
feet tall, and he weighs about 250 pounds. 
His hair is thinning, and he lets it grow so it 
juts over his ears and into his collar. 

The mustache he had when he first came 
to the Black Hills has been let to run into a 
fiercely forking beard, the color of rusting 

tal with gray streaking it. His body 
is shaped like a wedge, massive through the 
shoulders and rib cage, and set on a narrow 
waist. His arms have the enormous sloping 
muscles of a stevedore. 

Korczak looked even bigger than his 
mesurements when he bounced out of his 
dust-caked Jeep to greet the writer. He 
stroked his belly and his beard and grumbled, 
“I should be up on the mountain.” But 
then, he politely took us inside his colorful 
ranch-studio, which he built by hand and 
which nestles in the shadow of Thunderhead 
in this fabulous Black “Hills area once de- 
scribed as the richest 100 miles on earth"; 
where miners, gamblers, and traders had 
rushed to risk “being scalped rather than 
staying poor” (when the Custer expedition 
discovered gold near there). 

Astonishingly, Korczak considers the Crazy 
Horse Monument, which he estimates will 
cost $5 million, only a minor phase of what 
he has chosen as his life's work. His goal is 
a $50-million American Indian Center, com- 
plete with a university, hospital, museum, 
and airfield. 

Even more astonishing is that the 53-year- 
old sculptor and father of nine children is 
raising money for this stupendous undertak- 
ing from contributions and 75-cent admis- 
sion fees from tourists. He hasn't received 
a dime in Federal or State funds, or grants 
from any of the large philanthropic foun- 
dations. 

Korezak has, in fact, refused an offer of 
$10 million from the National Park Service. 
“Too much redtape involved; too many 
strings attached to that offer,” he snorts. 

Korczak. who worked as Gutzon Borglum's 
assistant on Mount Rushmore, won first prize 
at the 1939 World's Fair for his bust of 
Paderewski. He told us he was inspired to 
do his present work by Henry Standing 
Bear, a chief of the Pine Ridge Reservation 
in South Dakota, who asked him to carve the 
mountain statue of Crazy Horse. 
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It was Crazy Horse, called Tashunka-Ultco 

by the Sioux, a splendid strategist and tac- 
ticlan, who united the Sioux nation in its 
brightest moment—that June day. in the 
Little Big Horn in 1876. It was also Crazy 
Horse who refused to concede defeat during 
the darkest moments of the Sioux (although 
most of the credit went to Sitting Bull for 
many years). In addition to being a superla- 
tive general, Crazy Horse was also a visionary 
and a mystic, Korczak points out. 
+ ‘The Sioux called him “the strange man of 
the Oglalas.“ They said Crazy Horse was 
capable of making sand into sugar and tree 
bark into tobacco. They swore he could 
make himself bulletproof in battle. 

After the Little Big Horn victory the In- 
dians disbanded and the leaders scattered. 
Many, fearing wholesale reprisal by the 
Army, went to reservations to starve while 
Indian agents made fortunes; to die of small- 
pox, diphtheria, and tubsrculosis—to taste 
the whole measure of defeat, 

With the Sioux nation captive on the 
reservations, scoffers asked Crazy Horse, who 
nad never surrendered, where his lands were. 
He pointed and replied, “My lands are where 
my people lie buried.” 

This is the pose Korezak has adopted for 
his monument. 

Taken to Fort Robinson, Nebr., on the pre- 
text of negotiating better conditions for his 
people, Crazy Horse was bayoneted attempt- 
ing to escape when the army tried to trick 
him into prison, He died a few hours later. 

In 1947, Korezak bought his 65-acre ranch 
below Thunderhead. Then he traded a 360- 
acre tract he owned adjacent to the Wind 
Cave National Park to the National Park 
Service for the 328-acre site of Thunderhead. 

On June 3, 1948, Standing Bear detonated 
the first blast which moved 500 tons of rock. 
Present at the ceremony were Iron Hawk, 
Black Elk, Comes Again, High Eagle, and Cal- 
lous Leg who had been with Crazy Horse at 
the Little Big Horn. 

To help finance his project, the sculptor 
has developed a prosperous dairy and two 
equally prosperous sawmills. The work on 
Crazy Horse is expensive. During the sum- 
mer, it takes nearly $340 a day for drili bits, 
help of one or two men, caps, blasting pow- 
der and all other implements needed to carve 
a mountain. 

Long before he built a road to the moun- 
tain top the giant Korczak alone bullt a 700- 
foot stairway up the side of Thunderhead. 

Korczak is not without his detractors. 
There are those who label his gargantuan 
project “just another tourist trap"; who 
claim “he'll never finish the blasted thing.” 
But one recalis that these same kind of barbs 
were aimed at Gutzon Borglum. 

Korczak is a dreamer who wants to builda 
colossus to a near-forgotten Indian leader 
and a humanitarian center for the defeated 
race. He's a pragmatist who could come up 
from the mire of debt (where he's been many 
times) to establish a profitable dairy and two 
sawmills. He's a man who can shoe a horse 
and quote Herodotus. 

He leaves anyone who's visited Horse 
Ranch little doubt that he'll inevitably 
succeed. 


History of the Purchase of Alaska 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 
Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, on 


May 26 the Anchorage Daily News re- 
published an editorial which first ap- 
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peared in the Daily News of Jackson, 
Miss. The editorial recounts the fas- 
cinating history of the purchase of 
Alaska and concludes with a most flat- 
tering reference to the 49th State which 
characterizes her purchase as Secretary 
Seward's greatest service to his country. 

Mississippi is separated from Alaska 
by the breadth of the continent. And 
yet the distance seems short when con- 
sidered in reference to the kinship of 
statehood about which our good friends 
in Jackson have written. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial to which I have made reference 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. : 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ALL FOR ONLY 2 CENTS AN ACRE 


“Russia has sold us a sucked orange.” 

Suth was the blunt opinion of the New 
York World published 95 ycars ago upon the 
announcement that the United States was 
to purchase Alaska from Russia for the sum 
of $7.2 miillon. 

In all of the American history, hardly ever 
Was there a development greeted with such 
derision and catcalls as descended upon the 
head of Secretary of State William H, Seward 
when he negotiated for the purchase of 
Alaska, that large tract of land one-fifth the 
size of the continental United States which 
was variously called “Seward's folly,” “Sew- 
ard’s icebox,” “Walrussia,” and other chilly 
sobriquets. One Congressman sald that soon 
we would “hear that Greenland and Iceland 
are on the market,” reports Researcher Lynn 
Poole of Johns Hopkins University. 

Another, Representative Benjamin F. Loan, 
a radical Congressman from St. Louis, said 
“the acquisition of this inhospitable and 
barren waste (will) never add a dollar to the 
wealth of our country * * * Alaska (is) ut- 
terly worthless.” 

How wrong he was. By 1900 even, Alaska 
has yielded $52 million in furs, $50 million in 
fisheries, and $31 million in gold from the 
well-publicized gold strikes. 

But of course, it is the contemporary fact 
that Alaska is a State of the United States 
rather than a territory of Russia which adds 
impact to the story of how Secretary Seward 
got Alaska from Russia, 

Overtures for her purchase began in 1859 
when an official offer of $50 million was 
made for the territory, but before any fur- 
ther transactions could be carried out, the 
United States became embroiled In the Civil 
War and it was more concerned with keep- 
ing itself together than with annexing new 
problems, 

After the war, however, Secretary Seward, 
who served with distinction in President 
Lincoln's Cabinet, began to think anew of 
the possibilities of obtaining Alaska. 

A very few persons, mostly those with 
fishing interests on the west coast, expressed 
concern about Alaska. By 1887, the matter 
Was referred to Secretary Seward, who in 
turn conferred with the Russian Minister 
to the United States, Baron Edouard Stoeck- 
el. The U.S. Minister to Russia, Cassius M, 
Clay, was likewise instructed to sound out 
Russian authorities in St. Petersburg. 

By February of 1867, it appeared to Se- 
ward that Russia would be willing to sell 
the territory. During the month of March 
he negotiated with Baron Stoeckel. The 
Russians agreed to sell for €10 million, 
Seward offered 65 million. A few days 
passed and they compromised on $7.5 mil- 
lon. Further dickerings arrived at the final 
price, $7.2 million—two cents an acre. 

On the evening of March 29, 1867, Baron 
Stoeckel called at Secretary Seward's house 
in Washington, interrupting his nightly 
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whist game, and informed him of the re- 
ceipt of a cablegram reporting the Emperor's 
consent to the proposition; then the baron 
added that he would be ready to prepare the 
required treaty the next day since haste was 
desirable. 

Secretary Seward pushed himself back 
from his cards and said: “Why walt until 
tomorrow. Mr. Stoeckel? Let us make the 
treaty tonight.” 

And they did. Needed clerks were sum- 
moned; Senator Charles Sumner, the chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, was notified; the Russian Minister 
sent for his retinue of assistants; and at 
midnight all met at the Department of 
State. 

By 4 o'clock in the morning of March 30, 
1867, the “Treaty of Cession of Russian 
America to the United States" was drawn 
up and signed. 

A little more than a week Inter, on April 
9, 95 yenrs ago this week, the Senate rati- 
fied the treaty. On April 12, news of the 
purchase was announced to the press and 
public. 

As the noted historlan Bancroft says, “The 
purchase of Alaska has often been called 
Seward's greatest service to his country.” 

Today, we most certainly agree.— (Jack- 
son, Miss., Daily News). 


General Beliefs and Principles of the John 
Birch Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, many 
of my colleagues have questioned me 
concerning the beliefs and principles of 
the John Birch Society. For their bene- 
fit, under unanimous consent I insert 
those beliefs and principles in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

GENERAL BELIEFS AND PRINCIPLES OF THE JOHN 
Brace Socrerr 


I 


With very few exceptions the members of 
the John Birch Society are deeply religious 
people. A member’s particular faith is en- 
tirely his own affair. Our hope is to make 
better Catholics, better Protestants, better 
Jews—or better Moslems—out of those who 
belong to the society. Our never-ending con- 
cern is with morality, integrity, and purpose. 
Regardless of the differences between us in 
creed and dogma, we all believe that man is 
endowed by a Divine Creator with an innate 
desire and conscious purpose to improve both 
his world and himself. We believe that the 
direction which constitutes Improvement is 
clearly visible and identifiable throughout 
man's known history, and that this God- 
given upward reach tn the heart of man is 
a composite conscience to which we oll must 
listen. 

m 


We believe that the Communists seck to 
drive their slaves and themselves along 
exactly the opposite and downward direc- 
tion, to the Satanic debasement of both 
man and his universe. We believe that 
communism is as utterly incompatible with 
all religion as it is contemptuous of 
morality and-destructive of all freedom. It 
Is intrinsically evil. It must be opposed, 
therefore, with equal firmness, on religious 
grounds, moral grounds, and political 
grounds. We believe that the continued 
coexistence of communism and a Christian~ 
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style civilization on one planet is impossible. 
The struggle between them must end with 
one completely triumphant and the other 
completely destroyed. We intend to do our 
part, therefore, to halt, weaken, rout, and 
eventually to bury, the whole international 
Communist conspiracy, 

NT 


We believe that means are as important 
as ends in any civilized society. Of all the 
falsehoods that have been so widely and 
deliberately circulated about us, none is 80 
viciously untrue as the charge that we are 
willing to condone foul means for the sake 
of achieving praiseworthy ends. We think 
that communism as a way of life, for in- 
stance, is completely wrong; but our ulti- 
mate quarrel with the Communists is that 
they insist on imposing that way of life on 
the rest of us by murder, treason, and cruelty 
rather than by persuasion. Even if our own 
use of force ever becomes necessary and 
morally acceptable because it is in self-de- 
fense, we must never lose sight of the legal, 
traditional, and humanitarian considerations 
of a compassionate civilization. The Com- 
munists recognize no such compulsions, but 
this very ingredient of amoral brutishness 
will help to destroy them in the end. 
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We believe in patriotism. Most of us will 
gladly concede that a parliament of nations, 
designed for the purpose of increasing the 
freedom and ease with which individuals, 
ideals, and goods might cross national boun- 
daries, would be desirable. And we hope 
that in some future decade we may help to 
bring about such a step of progress in man's 
pursuit of peace, prosperity, and happiness. 
But we feel that the present United Nations 
was designed by its founders for the exactly 
Opposite purpose of increasing the rigidity 
of Government controls over the lives and 
affairs of individual men. We believe it has 
become, as it was intended to become, a 
major instrumentality for the establish- 
ment of a one-world Communist tyranny 
over the population of the whole earth. One 
of our most immediate objectives, therefore, 
is to get the United States out of the United 
Nations, and the United Nations out of the 
United States. We seek thus to save our 
Own country from the gradual and piecemeal 
surrender of its sovereignty to this Com- 
munist-controllied supergovernment, and to 
stop giving our support to the steady en- 
slavement of other people through the 
Machinations of this Communist agency. 
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We believe that a constitutional Republic, 
such as our Founding Fathers gave us, is 
probably the best of all forms of government. 
We believe that a democracy, which they 
tried hard to obviate, and into which the 
liberals have been trying for 50 years to con- 
vert our Republic, is one of the worst of all 
forms of government. We call attention to 
the fact that up to 1928 the U.S. Army Train- 
ing Manual still gave our men in uniform 
the following quite accurate definition, 
which would have been thoroughly approved 
by the Constitutional Convention that estab- 
lished our Republic. “Democracy: A Govern- 
ment of the masses. Authority derived 
through mass meeting or any form of direct 
expression results in mobocracy. Attitude 
toward property is communistic—negating 
property rights. Attitude towards law is that 
the will of the majority shall regulate, 
whether it be based upon deliberation or 
governed by passion, prejudice, and impulse, 
without restraint or regard to consequences. 
Results in demagogism, license, agitation, 
discontent, anarchy.” It is because all his- 
tory proves this to be true that we repeat 
80 emphatically: “This is a Republic, not a 
democracy; let’s keep it that way.” 
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We are opposed to collectivism as a politi- 
cal and economic system, even when it does 
not have the police-state features of commu- 
nism. We are opposed to it no matter 
whether whether the collectivism be called 
socialism or the welfare state or the New 
Deal or the Fair Deal or the New Frontier, 
or advanced under some other semantic dis- 
guise. And we are opposed to it no matter 
what may be the framework or form of gov- 
ernment under which collectivism is im- 
posed. We believe that increasing the size of 
government, increasing the centralization of 
government, and Increasing the functions of 
government all act as brakes on material 
progress and as destroyers of personal free- 
dom. 

vn 

We believe that even where the size and 
functions of government are properly 
limited, as much of the power and duties of 
government as possible should be retained 
in the hands of as small governmental units 
as possible, as close to the people served by 
such units as possible. For the tendencies 
of any governing body to waste, expansion, 
and despotism ali increase with the distance 
of that body from the people governed; the 
more closely any governing body can be kept 
under observation by those who pay its bills 
and provide its delegated authority, the more 
honestly responsible it will be. And the dif- 
fusion of governmental power and functions 
is one of the greatest safeguards against 
tyranny man has yet devised. For this rea- 
son it is extremely important in our case to 
keep our township, city, County and State 
governments from being bribed and coerced 
into coming under one direct chain of control 
from Washington. 
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We belieye that for any people eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty far more as 
against the insidious encroachment of inter- 
nal tyranny than against the danger of sub- 
Jugation from the outside or from the pros- 
pect of any sharp and decisive revolution. 
In a republic we must constantly seek to 
elect and to keep in power a government we 
can trust, manned by people we can trust, 
maintaining a currency we can trust, and 
working for purposes we can trust (none of 
which we have today). We think it is even 
more important for the government to obey 
the laws than for the people to do so. But 
for 30 years we have had a steady stream of 
governments which increasingly have re- 
garded our laws and even our Constitution 
as mere pieces of paper, which should not be 
allowed to stand in the way of what they, in 
their omniscient benevolence, considered to 
be “for the greatest good of the greatest 
number.“ (Or in their power-seeking plans 
pretended so to believe.) We want a res- 
toration of a “government of laws, and not 
of men” in this country; and if a few im- 
peachments are necessary to bring that 
about, to bring that about, then we are all 
for the impeachments. 


x 


We believe that in a general way history 
repeats itself. For any combination of 
causes, similar to an earlier combination of 
causes, Will lead as a rule tø a combination 
of results somewhat similar to the one pro- 
duced before. And history is simply a series 
of causes which produced results, and so on 
around cycles as clearly discernible as any 
of the dozens that take place elsewhere in 
the physical and biological sciences. But we 
believe that the most important history con- 
sists not of the repetitions but of the changes 
in these recurring links in the series. For 
the changes mark the extent to which man 
has either been able to improve himself and 
his environment, or has allowed both to 
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deterlorate, since the last time around. We 
think that this true history is largely deter- 
mined by ambitious individuals (both good 
and evil) and by small minorities who really 
know what they want. And in the John 
Birch Society our sense of gratitude and re- 
sponsibility (to God and to the noble men 
of the past), for what we have inherited 
makes us determined to exert our influence, 
labor, and sacrifice for changes which we 
think will constitute improvement. 
x 


In summary, we are striving, by all hon- 
orable means at our disposal and to the 
limits of our energies and abilities, to bring 
about less government, more responsibility, 
and a better world. Because the Commu- 
nists seek, always and everywhere, to bring 
about more government, less individual re- 
sponsibility, and a completely amoral world, 
we would have to oppose them at every turn, 
even on the philosophical level. Because 
they are seeking through a gigantically or- 
ganized conspiracy to destroy all opposition, 
we must fight them even more aggressively 
on the plane of action. But our struggle 
with the Communists, while the most urgent 
and important task before us today, is 
basically only incidental to our more im- 
portant long-range and constructive pur- 
poses For that very reason we are likely to 
be more effective against the Communists 
than if we were merely an ad hoc group seek- 
ing to expose and destroy so huge and power- 
ful a gang of criminals. In organization, 
dedication, and purpose we offer a new form 
of opposition to the Communists which they 
have not faced in any other country. We 
have tried to raise a standard to which the 
wise and the honest can repair. We wel- 
come all honorable allies in this present 
unceasing war. And we hope that once they 
and we and millions like us have won a deci- 
sive victory at last, many of these same allies 
will join us in our long look toward the 
future, 


Is Patriotism Out of Style? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr.FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, a thought- 
provoking editorial on the importance 
and value of patriotism appeared in the 
Wilkes-Barre Sunday Independent on 
June 3, 1962. The editorial follows: 


Is PATRIOTISM OUT or STYLE? 


Is patriotism going out of style in America? 

Has it become something to be just a little 
ashamed of? Too corny? 

It looks that way and it looks also as if the 
schools are helping out a campaign to let 
the images of our national heroes fade. 

All of which contrasts sharply to Soviet 
Russia, where every textbook from the earli- 
est grade is written to make the children 
aware of their country, the men who made it 
great—and proud of them all. 

Strongly stressed are the needs for loyalty 
and sacrifice. 

In America, where there is so much to tell 
and to boast of, the children are taught little 
of this backdrop of patriotism. 

William J. Nichols, editor of This Week 
Magazine, conducted an exhaustive survey of 
14 “old” public school history books plus 45 
“new” books. The result is startling. 

Nathan Hale's famous speech from the gal- 
lows, “I only regret that I have but one life 
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to lose for my country,” appeared in 11 old 
textbooks and only 1 of the 45 newer ones. 

Patrick Henry's “Give me liberty or give 
me death” was in 12 of the 14 early history 
books and only 2 of the 45 new ones. 

John Paul Jones’ stirring challenge “I 
have not yet begun to fight” was in 9 old 
books and none of the so-called modern 
histories. 

We hear of youngsters who bow to greed, 
violence, cynicism and self-indulgence, 80 
why not reverse some of our educational 
thoughts and embark on a program to renew 
and replenish our national heritage of ideals 
and beliefs? 


Progress of Major Legislation in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in a 
weekend address over Wisconsin radio 
stations, I was privileged to discuss the 
progress of major legislation in Con- 
gress. I ask unanimous consent to have 
excerpts of the address printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

Process oF MAJOR LEGISLATION IN CONGRESS 


During this get together, I would like to 
review the progress of legislation in Congress. 

Frankly, this has been a slow-moving ses- 
sion. Now, well past the usual midway mark, 
despite a tremendous workload of legislation, 
the record of accomplishment is nothing to 
write home about. 

For example, of several major appropria- 
tions bills—for Treasury, Interlor, Post Office, 
legislative branch, Defense Department, 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and other 
agencies—on which action is needed prior to 
the beginning of the new fiscal year on July 
1, only one has been enacted into law. 

In addition, there is a heavy agenda of 
other legisiation, much of which is strongly 
controversial, including proposals for revis- 
ion of our tax laws, liberalization of recipro- 
cal trade agreements, medical care for the 
aging, a changed farm program, revision of 
postal rates, mutual security for strength- 
ening free-world defenses, and other meas- 
ures. 


Despite 1962 being s campaign year, the 
outlook is not only for longer than usual, 
but also an extraordinarily busy session of 
Congress. 

The challenges are too great and the times 
too critical, for just political expediency. 
Consequently, we will need to stay on the job 
until the work of the Congress ls effectively 
finished. 


CHALLENGES AROUND THE GLOBE 


Around the globe, also, we are confronted 
by great problems and challenges, the out- 
come of which may well affect us individu- 
ally and as a Nation. 

Significant among these are the following: 

1, Confrontations with the Communists, 
on all fronts, where right or wrong moves 
can mean peace or war; 

2. The creation of a common market in 
Western Europe (a) which not only is an 
economic bulwark against communism, but 
(b) requires substantial, and some, in- 
cluding the United States, will participate in 
or be frozen out of the market; 
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3. Strengthening free world alliances; and 

4. Maintaining a strong, solvent, forward- 
striding country. 

In a globe of horizons, then, the 
creation of sound policies in these and other 
areas, will be necessary to maintain peace, to 
promote U.S. progress and’ security and to 
fulfill promise of a brighter future, here in 
Wisconsin and around the Nation, 


Administration’s So-Called Medical Care 
for the Aged Bill Opposed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, there 
have come to my attention resolutions 
of the Arcadia Republican Women's Club 
Federation and the Azusa Chamber of 
Commerce—Arcadia and Azusa are com- 
munities within my congressional dis- 
trict—opposing H.R. 4222, the adminis- 
tration’s so-called medical care for the 
aged bill. Under unanimous consent, I 
place the resolutions in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The resolutions follow: 

RESOLUTION eee THE KInG-ANDERSON 
LL 


Whereas the Arcadia Republican Women’s 
Club has conducted a detailed, thorough-re- 
search and evaluation of the King-Anderson 
Federal medicare bill (H.R. 4222) now pend- 
ing in the Congress; and 

Whereas said study resulted in the follow- 
ing conclusions; (1) the proposed legisla- 
tion is compulsory for all those under social 
security, whether or not desired, thus violat- 
ing freedom of choice; (2) the proposed bill 
fails to provide for several million sentor 
citizens not covered by social security; (3) 
current local welfare programs, plus the 
nationwide implementation of the Kerr-Mills 
Act medical benefits and existing private 
medical insurance would adequately care for 
the Nation's senior citizens; (4) the social- 
istic concept of the King-Anderson bill is 
not in the best interests of America, since 
its mandatory provisions are not consonant 
with the libertarian spirit of the U.S. Con- 
stitution, and will inevitably evolve stand- 
ards of mediocrity within the medicnl pro- 
fession: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Arcadia Republican 
Women’s Club, Federated, go on record as 
being vigorously opposed to the enactment 
of the King-Anderson bill, 

The above resolution was unanimously 
passed at the regular meeting of the Arcadia 
Republican Women's Club on May 17, 1962, 
in Arcadia, Calif., with 131 members pres- 
ent. 


ARCADIA REPUBLICAN WOMEN’S 
CLUB, FEDERATED 
LILLIAN C. Heiss, President. 
Mrs, GEORGE GALLOWAY, Sccretary. 
RESOLUTION OF THE AZUSA CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


Whereas the King-Anderson bill (HR. 
4222 and S. 909), for compulsory health care 
of the aged, represents a restrictive change 
in the social security concept; and 

Whereas the need for medical health care 
of the aged is already well met; and 

Whereas the present high quality of med- 
ical care in America would deteriorate if the 
principle of compulsory health care under 
social security is accepted; and 
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Whereas the social security system should 
be made more fiscally sound, rather than 
less so; and 

Whereas this proposed plan is a step toward 
socialized medicine: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of the 
Azusa Chamber of Commerce: 

1. Continue to encourage the employment 
of productive, creative people regardless of 
age, instead of encouraging their dependence 
on the Federal Government because of pres- 
ent improvements in medical care, older 
people have a longer span of productivity 
than ever before; 

2. Oppose the extension of social security 
into the field of compulsory health care, as 
provided in the proposed King bill (H.R. 
4222 and S. 909). 

3. Urge members and citizens to write 
their Congressmen and Senators giving their 
views on this bill. 


Memorial Day, 1962 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, each 
year members of the Red Lion, Pa., 
American Legion and Veterans of For- 
eign Wars posts combine efforts in ar- 
ranging a commemorative program for 
Memorial Day. 

Following a street parade, appropri- 
ate services were conducted this year in 
Red Lion Park where a beautiful and 
well-kept memorial has been erected in 
honor of those from the community who 
gave their all in two World Wars and 
Korea. 

Raymond R. Smith, Esq., was master 
of ceremonies. 

Dr. Oliver Kirk Maurer, pastor of the 
United Church of Christ, offered this in- 
vocation: 

Eternal God, the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ and our Father, we pause and turn 
to Thee on this Memorial Day. We thank 
Thee for memory and for the vital part it 
plays in life. As we remember the yester- 
days, we are mindful of the faith of our 
forefathers and their willingness to risk all, 
that here we might have a land of freedom, 
where everyone might worship God accord- 
ing to the dictates of their conscience. 

As we pause to remember those who have 
gone before, we are mindful and grateful for 
thelr devotion and the efforts they put forth 
to give us this great and wonderful coun- 
try of freedom and opportunity. We re- 
member those O God, who have struggled 
and died on fields of battle to protect and 
preserve those things which have contrib- 
uted so much to make this a great, grand, 
and glorious nation. Help us, O God, to 
hold aloft the torch they have handed us. 
We pray O God, that we may give ourselves 
with might and main, devotion and untir- 
ing effort, to prove ourselves worthy of that 
which we have received from those who have 
gone on before. Help us, O God, to give 
ourselves in untiring effort and with every 
devotion to keep this country great and to 
pass the torch of freedom and opportunity, 
burning brightly, to those who will follow 
after us in the tomorrows. 

O God, bless the speaker of this hour. 
Help him to bring to us that truth which 
will make us more grateful, more loyal, and 
more helpful citizens of this great and 
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glorious Nation. May the ceremonies of this 
hour be a fitting tribute to. those who have 
helped to make this country great, an honor 
to Thee, O God, and a blessing to all who 
have assembled. This we pray in the name 
of Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


My remarks made on the occasion of 

this Memorial Day, follow: 
MEMORIAL Day, 1962 

One of the bloody conflicts of the Civil 
War was the Battle of Shiloh. It was fought 
April 6-7, 1862, and pitted 37,000 Con- 
federate troops against 55,000 Union soldiers. 
It was in this battle the Confederate gen- 
eral, Albert Sidney Johnston, lost his life, 
On the afternoon of the second day General 
Beauregard, who was then in command, 
ordered his troops to withdraw. 

The Battle of Shiloh was a vital link 
in the chain of victories which won the 
Mississippi Valley for the Union. It was, 
however, won at a terrible price, The Union 
Army lost 13,047 men while 10,699 Con- 
federates fell in battle. Many of the fallen 
Confederates and a few Union soldiers were 
carried across the State line and buried in 
Mississippi. 

In April 1863, the agony of Shiloh was 
a year old. A group of women, led by Miss 
Matt Morton, started placing spring flowers 
on the graves of their southern soldier dead. 
Two Union graves were discovered and they, 
too, were decorated. 

The site is now known as Friendship 
Cemetery and is probably the cradle of 
Our Memorial Day observance. 

In 1868 Gen. John A. Logan, commander 
in chief of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
issued an order designating May 30 as the 
day graves of soldiers should be decorated. 
Special services at Arlington constituted the 
first official observance of the day. 

Memorial Day 1962 holds a special signif- 
feance for all Americans. It is well that we 
Pause and renew our pledge of allegiance to 
this Nation and to the countless numbers 
who made the supreme sacrifice in order 
that we may enjoy the liberty and freedom 
we have, 

Today we are living in a time of un- 
Precedented unrest, danger, and peril. 
Nothing is secure. The world is sitting on 
a powder keg and a war could be triggered 
in seconds. 

By the same token, we are living in times 
of unprecedented challenges and opportunl- 
ties and it becomes our grave responsibility 
to see to it that our technical and scientific 
knowledge is used constructively and not 
for the purpose of destroying others and 
Ourselves also. Lieutenant Colonel Glenn ex- 
Presses it beautifully in these words: “As our 
knowledge of the universe in which we live 

eases, may God grant us the wisdom 
and guidance to use it wisely.” 

Universal peace is the goal toward which 
all must strive. It is essential, however, 
that in a democratic society we remain free 
4nd to maintain that freedom we must fight 
and die if necd be as did those millions of 
Valiant Americans to whom we pay tribute 
On this Memorial Day. As we pause to do 

may we not merely make it another 

holiday, but a day of rededication for all 

ericans. The price of preserving freedom 

in the past has been appalling. yet all 

Would pale into insignificance should the 

existing armed might of the world be 
brought into action. 

Out of World War I came this clear call to 
You and to me: 

“We are the dead. 

Take up our quarrel with the foe. 

To you from falling hands we throw 

The torch, be yours to hold it high. 

If ye break faith with us who die 

We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 

In Flanders fields.” 


Almost one-half century has passed since 
We received that command. We have had 
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two terrible and devastating wars. The vet- 
erans of World War II and Korea replied in 
these words: 


“Sleep on ye brave 

Your flaming torch aloft we bear. 
With burning heart an oath we swear 
To keep the faith, to fight it through 
To crush the foe or sleep with you 

In Flanders fields.” 


It is our grave responsibility to see to it 
that never again shall more sleep in Flan- 
ders fields.” 

Do we actually and sincerely appreciate the 
freedom we enjoy or the heritage that is 
ours? 

Gen, Omar Bradley defined it in these 
words: “Freedom; no word was ever spoken 
that has held out greater hope, demanded 
greater sacrifice, needed more to be nurtured, 
blessed more the giver, damned more its 
destroyer, or comes closer to being God's 
Will on earth. May Americans ever be its 
protector.“ 

Another has said: Freedom is America's 
most cherished possession.” It will survive 
only if you and I and Americans everywhere 
become more gravely concerned about that 
force seeking to destroy it—communism,. It 
is a great privilege to enjoy freedom. It is 
your responsibility and mine to preserve it 
for the next and succeeding generations. 

What does the flag of freedom mean to 
you? I heard John Glenn say recently: “I 
know I still get a hard-to-define feeling 
down inside when the flag goes by; and I 
know that all of you do, too.” 

Dr. Daniel A. Poling tells this story: “Years 
ago, in Smithfield, an Ohio village made 
famous as the home of the five fighting 
McCooks of the War Between the States, 
I addressed a Memorial Day service, enter- 
tained in the home of the Presbyterian 
minister, the Reverend Mr. Love, I was 
seated with the family at the breakfast 
table when, in response to a knock at the 
front door, the pastor brought into the room 
a small boy who lived in the coal mine 
town—the tipple town — just under the hill. 
The miners were all foreigners and only 
the children who had enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of our schools spoke our lan- 
guage. This boy was timid and half- 
afraid. Said he: ‘My father has a band 
and the band would like to play for your 
parade, They would like to play patriotic 
music and follow the flag. My father 
doesn't speak English but he sent me to ask 
whether you would grant his request and to 
say that he and his friends would be very 
proud. Very grateful and very happy to 
march and play.“ The boy's voice trembled 
then as he concluded My father loves the 
fiag, too, sir, and he wants to be a good 
American, I am an American, sir, because I 
was born under the flag.“ 

Many of us might well reaffirm our faith 
in the freedom we enjoy lest those to whom 
Doctor Poling referred and who lived under 
other flags but are now enjoying what 
we take for granted, show greater devo- 
tion than do we. Do we as individuals 
understand and work for the preserva- 
tion of good government? Are we fa- 
miliar with our traditional ideals and 
practices of the past which we want to 
preserve because we believe they are right 
and worthwhile? Are we true to the spirit 
and devotion of our Founding Fathers and 
Mothers? They would not allow others to 
do for them what they could and should do 
tor themselves. They did not look to Gov- 
ernment to supply their every need. They 
understood and practiced individual respon- 
sibility. Are we today forgetting the basic 
principles which are our heritage? 

Memorial Day 1962. What about Memorial 
Day in 1972, 1982, 19922 

We face grave threats. Not all are nu- 
clear. Listen to the words of a young girl 
student who wrote a colleague of mine: 
“In my history class we have been learning 
about the beginnings of communism and 
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the tactics Communists use in their search 
for world power. Even though I am not of 
voting age, I wanted to let you know that 
I want you to do all you can to stop the 
Communists from taking over our country. 
I don’t want to live under these tyrants, 
I love my country and would sooner die 
than see it taken over by Communists. 

“America is their No. 1 target. We stand 
for everything they hate. I try to do my 
part in bringing up the standards of patriot- 
ism here by hanging out the flag on all 
legal holidays. Could you, please, see if you 
could do something to make people hang 
out the flag and play the national anthem. 
If we don’t show we love our country how 
will the rest of the world know we love 
America. Our country is the greatest on 
the earth. We should do everything we can 
to stop communism's spread and display to 
the rest of the world Americans love their 
country and would rather die than live 
under communism.” 

Here, then, is a threat that is very real 
and presents a serious challenge we cannot 
ignore, Will you join with this young girl 
in raising the cry, or sit complacently by 
and allow our heritage to deteriorate? 

The threat from within is just as real 
and just as serious as that from without. 
For obvious reasons I shall not discuss it 
here. 

There are forces in the world who would 
destroy us. As those we honor today gave 
their last full measure of devotion, we, too, 
must face the foe with grim determination, 
May we always hold high the ideals for 
which brave men sacrificed. We can do no 
less than see to it that our honored dead 
shall not have died in vain. 


Bow low, fair clouds, and kiss the earth, 
Where human freedom had her birth, 
Where heroes struggled in the fight, 

And patriots died for human right. 

Bow low, and rainbow glories shed 

Above a nation’s gallant dead, 

Then bear the news o’er land and sea, 
Earth’s fettered millions may be free. 


Fly low, bright birds with painted wings, 
And join the song a nation sings, 

A glad. and sacred jubilee, 

For God has set his people free. 

Sing of the flag with starry field, 

Sing of the eagle and the shield, 

Sing of the victories of peace, 

Sing of the time when wars shall cease. 


Bloom on, sweet flowers, thy perfume shed 
Above each soldier's lowly bed, 

Kind nature’s fairest tribute bring, 

And clothe each mound with flowers of 


spring. 
Look up, with loving, dewy eyes, 
Into the blue recording skies, 
And pledge in red, and white, and blue, 
That May flowers ever will be true. 


Let all the people gather near, 

And bow themselves with reverent fear, 

Por God with mighty, outstretched hand 

Has graciously redeemed our land. 

Come, peace, and spread they sheltering 
win 


8. 
Come, love, thy sweetest tribute bring, 
Come, all, and join a sacred lay 
To celebrate Memorial Day. 
ANNIE IBSITTENMEYER. 


Statement of the Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
believe our colleagues should have the 
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benefit of a statement made by Dr. 
James Ralph, former Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture. This statement was 
made following Dr. Ralph’s appearance 
before the House Government Opera- 
tions Subcommittee June 8. The inter- 
view was broadcast as part of the 5:30 
pm. newscast on WWDC, Washington, 
D.C., on the same date. 

Here is the question and answer: 

Reporter. Mr. Ralph, when you were in 
Neiman Marcus down in Dallas with Mr. 
Estes, if you had no intention of buying 
any suits or letting him buy suits for you, 
why did you spend the time putting them 
on? 

Rar R. I have put on several suits that I 
have not made up my own mind to buy * * * 
in J. C. Penney's and other stores across the 
country. And J. C. Penney’s sells good suits. 
And also in Bruce Adkins in California, 
which is a very famed department store. 
Quite often it takes me twice to decide to 
buy a sult. 

Now the reason that I tried on suits there, 
in addition to that, was a very important 
man was urging me to try them on and see 
what they looked like. And I did not want 
to offend a member of the Secretary's Ad- 
visory Committee whom I was assigned to 
influence and a very important man. 


Statement of Congressman Ray J. 
Madden, of Indiana, Before the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Now Holding Hearings on 
the Quality Stabilization Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gressman Oren Harris, chairman of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, and Congressman PETER Mack, 
chairman of -the Subcommittee on 
Quality Stabilization Legislation, opened 
Psa hearings on Monday—yester- 


These hearings are open and any Mem- 
ber of Congress is invited to testify, pro 
or con on this bill. 

The following is the statement which I 
presented to the committee at the open- 
ing of these hearings Monday morning: 
STATEMENT BEFORE A SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 

HOUSE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOR- 

EIGN COMMERCE ON H.R. 10335, KNown 48 

THE QUALITY STABILIZATION BILL, JUNE 11, 

1962 


Mr, Chairman and members of the Special 
Subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, I am 
grateful to the chairman and members of 
this committee for your decision to hold 
hearings on the quality stabilization bill. 
Your cooperation demonstrates that you are 
much concerned over the devastating meth- 
ods of merch: in recent years that is 
causing great damage to the manufacturers, 
retailers, and consumers throughout the 
country. 

Basically, the quality stabilization bill of- 
fers a major step in curbing dishonest prac- 
tices that are misleading the consumer in 
merchandise values. It spells out bait ad- 
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vertising, deceptive pricing, and published 
misrepresentations of the product as reasons 
why a manufacturer may protect the prop- 
perty rights in his brand name or trademark. 

The public will be helped by the enact- 
ment of the quality stabilization law, since 
the established price and quality symbolized 
by the brand name will be a standard from 
which it may judge the competitive values 
of products. The consumer will be guarded 
against the loss-leader operator who uses 
the honored brand name or trademark to 
build store traffic at the expense of his more 
honest competitors, while recouping his loss 
at the same time on overpriced, inferior, and 
blind merchandise. 

OPERATION 


If the owner of the trademark elects to 
come under quality stabilization, the re- 
tailers and distributors must cooperate with 
the owner or manufacturer in maintaining 
the stabilized price of that trademarked 
product. This enables the manufacturer to 
continue to build quality into his stabilized 
brand name product. If the retailer violates 
the provisions of the quality stabilization 
law, the brand name owner can revoke the 
retailer's right to use the brand name. If 
the distributor violates the revocation order, 
the brand name owner (the manufacturer) 
can then institute a Federal civil suit for 
damage. The legislation will call for no 
Government bureaucracy or department to 
supervise or enforce the quality stabiliza- 
tion law. The law is 100 percent optional 
and the manufacturer, retailer, wholesaler, 
or consumer can choose to come under or stay 
out of quality stabilization. It provides a 
wholly meritorious and worthwhile opportu- 
nity for quality products to be distributed 
through quality-conserving resellers. 

NOT FAIR TRADE 


Since its introduction last January 1961, 
the merits of this proposed legislation have 
come to the attention of thousands upon 
thousands of manufacturers, distributors, re- 
tallers, and consumers. 

This bill is not fair trade legislation and 
is not a price-fixing measure. 

The quality stabilization bill has now be- 
come one of the most widely publicized 
and acclaimed measures that await action 
in this session of Congress. In our long and 
critical struggle communism, the 
American system of free enterprise must be 
our major weapon. Business failures in re- 
cent years and the growing lack of protec- 
tion for consumer purchases must be given 
consideration by this Congress. The market- 
Place is rapidly becoming infested with the 
so-called fast buck merchandisers. 

OPTIONAL 


In giving the manufacturer the optional 
right to control his trademark, saf 
are also established for the distributor, the 
retailer and, most important of all, the con- 
sumer. It is imperative in considering the 
bill, that you fully realize that its use by 
the manufacturer, retailer, and consumer is 
optional. No product can be stabilized un- 
der the proposed quality stabilization law 
unless competitive products are available to 
the consumer. And sale or purchase of a 
product stabilized under the proposed law 
is also completely voluntary on the part of 
the distributor, the retailer, and the con- 
sumer. It is of fundamental importance 
that this bill be recognized as one not almed 
at harming any legitimate business, but as 
a measure of economic benefit to all. 

BUSINESS FAILURES 


The Senate Small Business Committee has 
reported that small business failures (bank- 
ruptcies—businessmen giving up the strug- 
gle for survival), climbed in 1960 to the 
highest point since 1933 and the great de- 
pression, The House Small Business Com- 
mittee, in its December 16, 1960, report en- 
titled “Status of Small Business—i948-58,” 
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86th Congress, 2d session, made this fright- 
ening statement: “Most small retailers dis- 
continue business without going through 
bankruptcy. This explains why, of the 139,- 
000 who discontinued business in 1959, only 
6.873 showed up among the business fail- 
ures.” 
There are about 2 million retailers in 
America; 88 percent of them operate in only 
one location from one store—70 percent in- 
dividually own their own businesses. These 
are not huge outfits, over 75 percent have 
annual sales under $100,000. 

There are 165,000 merchant wholesalers in 
the United States; 91 percent of them are 
active owners of unincorporated businesses— 


71 percent operate from only 1 building. 


It is the well-known brand names, brands 
with a reputation for a reliability, that are 
taking it on the chin. If these brands did 
not have such an excellent reputation, do 
you suppose they would be of interest even 
for 1 minute to the discounter who needs & 
traffic builder for his kind of selling? 

We cannot permit the further degenera- 
tion of the brand-name system of distribu- 
tion. We must arrest the growing rate of 
failure of small business in this country. We 
must give the incentive to the manufacturer 
in this country to build toward excellence, 
and we must protect the consumer from junk 
merchandise. ` 

Quality stabilization covers specific areas 
in which a manufacturer can control, that 
is, prevent the unfair use of his own property 
—his trademark—by the reseller. These 
areas are: (1) International misrepresenta- 
tion as to make, model, size, age, etc.; (2) 
bait and switch merchandising tactics; or 
(3) price. 

To repeat, it is not compulsory that the 
brand-name owner use the law. 

MECHANICS OF USING THE LAW 


The manufacturer who does elect to use 
the quality stabilization law will publish a 
specific retail price at which his trademarked 
product must be sold. He has this right so 
that he may protect the quality of the prod- 
uct, the goodwill of his brand name, the 
ethical reseller, and the consumer. This 18 
not to say that the manufacturer cannot 
change his specific price. Not at all. Com- 
petition is promoted, not restricted, by the 
quality stabilization bill, and the interaction 
of competitive forces will insure that the 
manufacturer's price represents fair value or 
else that manufacturer will be forced out 
of his business. Any price established under 
this law will be at the manufacturer's peril. 
This is the way the free enterprise system 
should function, 

If a retailer knowingly violates the pub- 
lished policy of the manufacturer by en- 
gaging in any one or all of the three specific 
practices named in the bill—price deviation, 
bait and switch tactics, misrepresentation— 
then the manufacturer may revoke the right 
of that offending retailer to make any fur- 
ther use of the manufacturer's name, brand, 
or trademark. 

The quality stabilization bill is not a one- 
way street. It imposes an obligation on the 
manufacturer as well. The bill states that 
lack of due diligence in revoking the rights 
of competing resellers known to the trade- 
mark owner to be committing similar acts of 
unfair competition will constitute a valid 
defense against any actlon brought under 
this law. 

With the enactment of the quality stabili- 
gation bill, the reseller and the public will 
know where each manufacturer stands as to 
policy and quality consistency. The manu- 
facturer no longer will have the convenient 
excuse that he cannot protect good resellers 
against unfair competition. 

FOUNDATION ESTABLISHED BY SUPREME COURT 


The quality stabilization bill contains none 
of the usual fair trade language. There 15 
no provision for contracts as the bill 18 
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wholly predicated on the owner's property 
rights in his good name; there is. no depend- 
ence on a nonsigner clause as is the case with 
fair trade. The essential difference is that 
fair trade enforcement is to compel a dealer 
to raise his prices for a product, while under 
the quality stabilization bill, the action is 
One akin to trespass—to stop a reseller from 
abusing a manufacturer’s property right in 
his trademark. 

The quality stabilization bill simply pro- 
vides that when a trademark is abused, the 
trademark owner may deny that unfair re- 
seller further use of the brand name or 
trademark. Essentially, it is a confirmation 
by Congress of the unanimous decision of 
the U.S. Supreme Court in Old Dearborn 
Distributing Co. v. Seagram-Distiller’s Corp., 
209 U.S. 183 (1936), that the manufacturer 
Possesses_ property rights in the goodwill 
8ymbo by his trademark. The bill de- 
Scribes how the manufacturer may protect 
his trademark as it moves along the chan- 
nels of distribution. 

CONSTRUCTIVE COMPETITION INSURED 

The quality stabilization bill leaves the 
Sherman Act intact. Any group of manu- 
facturers or wholesalers or retailers who 
abuse the quality stabilization bill to effect 
legal collusive price fixing between them- 
Selves would be courting the same prosecu- 
tion as the heavy electrical firms and their 
executives experienced not long ago in Phila- 
delphla. 

To underscore that the quality stabiliza- 
tlon bill will promote competition, it must be 
emphasized repeatedly that the manufac- 
turer alone must make the basic marketing 
decision—whether to stabilize his price, as a 
Means of restoring and improving quality, 
or to rely primarily on price alone to at- 

t customers. It is, after all, his brand 
and his reputation which ls at stake. Only 
he can make the decision. 

Wholesalers and retailers will be free, too, 
to determine whether they wish to handle 
Products of stabilized quality or a competi- 
tive unstabilized one. They may elect to 
handle top brand lines which are stabilized 
and others on which they can vary the price. 
It 15 their decision. If they elect to handle 
the quality stabilized brand, they must re- 
spect the law and the manufacturer's estab- 

policy. This means that the reseller 
may not abuse the brand name by misrep- 
resentation as to make, model, size, age, or 
Other details of the quality stabilized brand, 
by bait and switch merchandising tech- 
niques, or by selling that brand name prod- 
uct at other than the manufacturer's spe- 
cific price. 
THE CONSUMER'S INTEREST 
This legisintion safeguards the consumer. 
committee is not unmindful of the sit- 
Uation that results when an unprincipled 
Tetaller can take advantage of a product by 
running a lors-leader ad. For every dollar 
Spent by the misguided customer who is 
ht in on account of this ad, sacrificing 
& brand name or a trademark of some pro- 
ducer, that customer spends an estimated 
$9 for inferior products at the regular or 
her price. Now, what happens? It does 
not take long until that honored product 
loses customers. Soon the loss-leader ad- 
drops the brand name product and 
Picks up another quality product to tem- 
Porarily pack his store with uns 
Customers. It is operations of this kind that 
the quality stabilization bill will control by 
Protecting the customer, the producer, and 
the small retail man. 

We need protection for the small retailer, 
the consumer, labor, and for the man who 
invents a product or spends his adult life 
and great sums of money to establish a 
brand name or trademark. 

Enactment of the quality stabilization bill 
Wil result in availability of products in 

the public can have confidence—con- 
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fidence in their stabilized price and in their 
quality. Customers can buy that which they 
seek; quality and price, or price alone, The 
retailer, by offering both quality stabilized 
and unstabilized brands, can give the con- 
sumer an excellent mix of durable, high- 
quality products and products of lesser 
quality whose prices fit his pocketbook or 
his limited needs. 

I feel confident that there will be many 
brands, made by reputable manufacturers, 
which will not be stabilized even though 
some of their brands are stabilized. The 
quality stabilization bill will affect discount 
merchants only as to the products the manu- 
facturers place under quality stabilization 
and then only as to the brand name thereof. 
On those products the manufacturer will 
have the legal and equitable right to protect 
his property. But the discounter is option- 
ally free to handle quality stabilized prod- 
ucts along with merchandise that he does 
not elect to come under quality stabilization. 

It is not the purpose of the quality stabili- 
gation bill to put anyone out of business. 
Indeed, it is my conviction that it will re- 
duce the number of small businesses whose 
owners find it necessary to liquidate. I pre- 
dict that enactment of the quality stabiliza- 
tion bill will result in a drastic drop in the 
number of small business failures. 

Obviously, the buying public will benefit 
from this bill. For the first time in a num- 
ber of years, the consumer will have a stand- 
ard against which to measure quality. The 
quality stabilization law will also give pro- 
tection to the consumer against entrapment 
and unwise purchase of the loss-leader mer- 
chant specializing in balt and switch tactics, 

The opponents of this legislation seem to 
be motivated by marketing forces who are 
the principal offenders against the histori- 
cal retail methods and practices that have 
in the past, enabled legitimate retailers and 
manufacturers to build successful marketing 
economy second to none in the world. Their 
strategy appears to connect quality stabiliza- 
tion legislation by smear propaganda 
through identifying it with fair trade and 
price fixing. Anyone who reads and studies 
HR. 10335 can easily determine that no 
provision in the bill identifies it with fair 
trade or even remotely with price fixing. 
The bill creates no Federal enforcing depart- 
ment and {ts provisions are 100 percent op- 
tional with both the manufacturer, retailer, 
and consumer. 

HELP EMPLOYMENT 

In urging speedy consideration of this bill 
by this committee, I direct your attention 
to the fact that unrestrained price slashing 
is rapidly disabling labor, industry, resellers, 
and the public. Our entire economy will 
continue to deteriorate at a time when lead- 
ing economists and statesmen agree we need 
instead economic growth to strengthen our 
Nation for survival. 

I represent the great industrial Calumet 


region of Indiana. In recent years purchas- 


ers and small retailers have been asking me 
what can be done to reestablish confidence in 
retall marketing. Unemployment in my 
ares is critical. 

Enactment of this quality stabilization 
legislation will contribute more toward re- 
storing employment than any other legisla- 
tion that can be enacted Congress. 
When a manufacturer Is forced to make 15 
men do the work of 20, and is forced to 
employ cheaper and less-skilled labor as well 
as inferior materials, both American labor 
and the American consumer are injured 
where it hurts most. Small manufacturers 
of trademarked products have been forced 
to close their factories or downgrade the 
quality of their products to suit the high 
pressure, falsely advertising retailers, as a 
means of staying in business. This type of 
retaller may be few in number but they 
are powerful and heavily financed, and grow- 
ing in size and number every day. 
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Enactment of the quality stabilization 
bill will give manufacturers the confidence 
to build better products instead of cheaper 
products with poor quality. This bill will 
give the bargain seeker an opportunity of 
knowing what is a bargain by placing a 
standard of value as a gage. 

NONPARTISAN 

This is strictly nonpartisan legislation. 
Ten U.S. Senators of both parties have co- 
sponsored quality stabilization, and ten 
Members—from both parties—have intro- 
pete the bills in the House of Representa- 

ves. 

I am hereby submitting with my state- 
ment the list of approximately 70 national 
trade and professional organizations that 
have endorsed this quality stabilization bill: 

Quality Brands Associates of America, Inc. 

National Retail Hardware Association. 

National Office Machine Dealers. Associa- 
tion. 

Independent Garage Owners of America. 

National Association of House to House 
Installment Cos., Inc. 

National Sporting Goods Association. 

National Association of Retail Clothiers 
and Furnishers. 

National Retail Furniture Association. 

Retail Jewelers of America. 

Master Photo Dealers and Finishers Asso- 
clation. 

National Appliance and Radio-TV Dealers 
Association, 

National Wholesale Jewelers Association. 

National Stationery and Office Equipment 
Association. 

Wholesale Stationers’ Association, 

Toy Wholesalers’ Association of America. 

Billiard and Bowling Institute of America. 

Gift and Decorative Accessories Associa- 
tion of America. 

Marine Manufacturers Safety Equipment 
Association. 

Sporting Goods Jobbers Association, 

American Fishing Tackle Manufacturers 
Association. 

Archery Manufacturers and Dealers Asso- 
ciation. 

National Wholesale Hardware Association. 

Fountain Pen and Mechanical Pencil 
Manufacturers’ Association, Inc. 

American Watch Association, Inc. 

Watch Material Distributors of America. 

Automotive Service Industry Association. 

National Association of Bedding Manufac- 
turers. 

The National Association of Shirt, Pajama 
and Sportswear Manufacturers. 

National Industrial Distributors Associs- 


tion, 

Christian Booksellers Association. , 

National Congress of Petroleum Retailers. 

National Shoe Manufacturers Association. 

Walicovering Wholesalers Association. 

National Small Business Association. 

American Research Merchandising Insti- 
tute, 2 

American Retailers Association. 

National Art Materials Trade Association. 

National Shoe Retailers Association. 

Motor and Equipment Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 

Northamerican Heating & Airconditioning 
Wholesalers, Inc. 

National Association of Women’s & Chil- 
dren's Apparel Salesmen, Inc. 

American Watch Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 

National Bicycle Dealers Association, Inc. 

National Audio-Visual Association, Inc. 

National Office Furniture Association, Inc. 

National Outerwear and Sportswear Asso- 
ciation. 

National Frozen Food Association, Ine. 

The Automotive Warehouse Distributors 
Association, Inc. 

National Association of Glove Manufac- 
turers, 

American Association of Small Business. 


National Marine Products Association. 
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National Association of Retall Druggists. 

Paint and Wallpaper Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc. 

Retail Tobacco Dealers of America. 

National Association of Tobacco Distribu- 
tors. 

National Retail Farm Equipment Associa- 
tion. 

American Pharmaceutical Association. 

National Conference of State Pharmaceu- 
tical Association Secretaries. 

Metropolitan Cities Drug Association Sec- 
retaries. 

National Association of Chain Drug Stores. 

Tollet Goods Association. 

American Booksellers Association. 

National Wholesale Druggists Association. 

Automotive Electric Association. 

Corset & Brassiere Association of America. 

Proprietary Association. 

The Independent Shoemen. 

National Candy Wholesalers Association. 


Far Afield 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, it has 
just come to my attention through an 
editorial in the Raleigh News & Observer 
that the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration has approved a 2-percent $25,000 
loan to subsidize the purchase of textile 
machinery in the State of North Caro- 
lina. The editorial points out that this 
action by the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration sets a “highly dangerous 
precedent” and states that: 

The REA was not set up to subsidize any 
private venture and REA funds should not 
be used for that purpose. 


You may recall that REA made a simi- 
lar loan in the State of Illinois to sub- 
sidize snowmaking machinery and night 
lighting for a ski venture. Furthermore, 
the general manager of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association 
testified before the House Agriculture 
Committee earlier this year that, in his 
opinion, section 5 REA loans could even 
be made to help finance such ventures as 
nightclubs. 

Fortunately, the Committee on Agri- 
culture has taken cognizance of this 
problem in its report on the general farm 
bill—House Report No. 1691. It has 
stated that— 

The committee heard testimony that loans 
under section 5 of the act, which was in- 
tended to help farm and other rural people 
to utilize the electricity that the REA pro- 
gram was bringing to them, are now used 
to finance industry. The committee feels 
that REA's present interpretation of section 
5 of the 1936 act is inconsistent with the 
original intent of Congress. 


This Congress should take immediate 
action to prohibit the use of REA funds 
to subsidize industry unless the Admin- 
istrator by his own initiative revises this 
policy in line with the intent of the law. 
Following is the editorial referred to 
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which appears in the June 10, 1962, issue 
of the Raleigh (N.C.) News & Observer: 
Far AFIELD 

No one can deny the need for job oppor- 
tunities in the rural areas of this and other 
States. However, the Rural Electrification 
Administration set a highly dangerous pre- 
cedent by approving a low-cost REA loan 
to a private textile firm at the request of the 
Randolph County Electric Membership Corp. 

The REA was established for the purpose 
of getting electricity to rural areas which 
private power companies could not or would 
not serve. It has done that job admirably 
in many respects. But the REA was not set 
up to subsidize any private venture and 
REA funds should not be used for that 
purpose. 

The Federal Government's Small Business 
Administration was established for the pur- 
poses this REA loan would serve. And the 
small textile operation for which the Ran- 
dolph cooperative and the REA approved a 
$25,000 loan for the purchase of textile ma- 
chinery should take its case to that Admin- 
istration if it cannot obtain private capital 
for its strictly private venture. 

This textile operation may be, as an REA 
spokesman indicated, a very small one. It 
could also be a large foot in the door and 
it ought not to be permitted. And certainly 
all the facts about all such proposed loans 
should be known to the public before any 
action is taken by the Rural Electrification 
Administration. 


Administration Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. VERNON W. THOMSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the alert and timely observa- 
tions of the editors of rural newspapers 
reflect grave concern over the policies 
of this administration. The Platteville 
Journal, of Platteville, Wis., in its most 
recent issue discusses the President's so- 
called medicare program, and the Cass- 
ville American, of Cassville, Wis., dis- 
cusses the attack on the free-enterprise 
system. I know these articles will be of 
interest to my colleagues and other 
Americans: 

[From the Platteville (Wis.) Journal, June 
7. 1962 
Wer Must Have His War 

“The President,” reported Senator HUBERT 
HumPHREY to newsmen after a recent visit 
to the White House, “has the bit in his 
mouth (we assume he meant teeth) on med- 
ical aid for the aged. * * * He was kindly 
and softhearted in the steel dispute as com- 
pared with his feelings on medicare.” 

Well known before this bulletin was the 
flat rejection by Mr. Kennedy of any con- 
sideration of a health plan for oldsters out- 
side of the compulsion of the social security 
system. Thus, it might be well to consider, 
before it is too late to protest and before 
our lawmakers commit us irrevocably, why, 
if the intentions are so benevolent, the prof- 
fered services so complete and the cost so 
trifling, medicare cannot be offered on a 
voluntary basis. 

Is it because 9 million Americans already 
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over 65—and millions more who are ap- 
proaching that age—already have the sort 
of health insurance they want, and do not 
want federalized care? 

Is it because the would-be beneficiaries 
are shocked by the discovery of the addi- 
tional cost of medicare—$10 a day for the 
first 9 days of hospitalization, payment by 
the patient of the first $20 of the cost of 
outpatient hospital diagnosis, payment by 
the patient of his own doctor or surgeon and 
purchase of drugs used outside of hospital 
or nursing home? 

Or is it because the whole social security 
adventure has been so fiscally disastrous 
(8600 million in the hole last year), that 
something new must be found to save it, a 
glossy gimmick that will boost the spiralling 
social security tax further and faster—to an 
estimated $507 a year per social security 
number by 1968? 

Once medicare is established, if the Con- 
gress is heedless enough or weak enough to 
pass it, voluntary health and hospitalization 
plans must go. Not enough people, no mat- 
ter how much they prefer the do-it-yourself 
program and no matter what their salaries, 
will have enough left after Federal, State, 
local and social security taxes for such a 
luxury. Medicare must then, of necessity, 
be expanded to include all ages. And, inso- 
far as taking care of their own health and 
that of their children is concerned, Ameri- 
cans will have had it. 

Is this what President Kennedy tis so de- 
termined to achieve? 


[From the Cassville (Wis.) American] 
GREAT CHALLENGE 


President Kennedy made a major speech 
at the recent 50th annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
This came hard on the heels of his drastic 
action in forcing steel to cancel a price in- 
crease, and was designed to allay fears that 
his administration is antibusiness. 

The chamber's retiring president followed 
Mr. Kennedy. And he made a point of the 
utmost-importance. He observed that Gov- 
ernment intervention in price decisions in 
industry presupposes that this may be bal- 
anced by Government intervention in the 
determination of the price of labor.” But 
then he added these words: “It is a chal- 
lenge to business leadership to make certain 
that both business and labor will remain 
free to make their own decisions without 
Government interventions.” 

Without that freedom, the free enterprise 
system will wither and vanish. A govern- 
ment which is arbiter of prices and wages 15 
a government which rules by decree, and 
which disregards the workings of the free 
market. Governments which control prices 
and wages are a fundamental part of all 
totalitarian economies. This is certainly one 
of the great challenges of our time not only 
to business, but to government and labor. 


Results of Questionnaire of Congressman 
Silvio O. Conte 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


Or M 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 
Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us here in the House question our con- 
stituents from time to time on the majoF 
issues facing us in the Congress and the 
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entire Nation. The results of these ques- 
tionnaires are most interesting and use- 
ful to each Member in many ways. The 
tabulations of the answers to my poll 
of this year indicate that the people of 
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the First Congressional District of Mas- 
sachusetts are disturbed about the sug- 
gested solutions to many of the Nation’s 
problems and the comments that were 
made reinforce this conclusion, 
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Therefore, Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following tabulations of my 
1962 questionnaire for the scrutiny of 
the House: 


Resulis of Congressman Conte questionnaire, June 4, 1962 


Yes | No Undecided Blanks 
Num- | Per- | Num- | Per- | Num- | Per- Num- Per- 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 
I. Medicul afd for the aged: 
(a) A compulsory, federally administered plan financed by employer and employee social 
eee. te ee ee Se ee eee 817 32 1,233 48 152 6 14 
(b) A voluntary, State-administered pian financed jointly by Federal, State, and individual 
eee ßxd a OR ne a ST eg 855 33 906 40 235 9 18 
(e) A voluntary federally administered plan financed by increased social security taxes. 476 19 | 1,205 51 221 8 2 
II. Ald to oducation: 
(a) Federal funds for public school constructlonn 44 1, 597 63 683 27 110 4 6 
(b) Federal funds for public school teachers salarios... (43 25| 1,581 61 149 6 * 
(c) Federal funds for private college-level institutions 2 647 25| 1,500 59 206 8 8 
III. Tax revision: 
(a) A withholding tax on Income from interest and dividends. ........-...---.-------------- 756 30 1,486 58 161 6 6 
(b) Presidential authority to raise and lower taxes under omergency conditions 585 23 | 1,545 61 209 8 8 
(c) Tax relief for families with children in cullog u 1,530 60 712 28 176 7 5 
IV. National budget: 
(a) A balanced budget and reduction of the national dot. 2, 066 81 102 4 174 7 8 
(b) Reduction of nondcfense Federal spending. -~ 444 1, 868 73 203 12 184 7 8 
V. Various issucs: 
(a) Creation of a cabinottevel Department of Urban Aſſulrs rannan 3 836 33 992 30 420 17 11 
(b) Federal Government fallout shelter program. .......-....-----+.--------+-----s----------+ 453 19 | 1,509 59 397 16 6 
(c) All Massachusetts Congressmen running at-large rather than from specific distriets 230 9| 2,004 79 205 8 4 
VI. Foreign ald program: 
(a) Continued economic ald under the foreign aid program to nations committed as our allles 1, 907 75 353 14 166 6 5 
(b) Continucd military ald to nations committed as our ulis 1, 870 73 281 11 181 7 9 
(c) Economie aid to 
(D Yugoslavia 19 | 1,286 50 447 18 13 
(2) Polund... 22| 1,230 48 422 17 13 
G) Egypt.... 22 1, 158 45 400 20 13 
(4) Indonesia. 26 835 33 557 2 19 
LOY RUN oa pe eg nated pec sian le ew aemure aa Man SN eee es Sees 38 8H 32 447 18 12 
(6) Newly independent but neutral nations. 55 437 17 408 16 2 
VII. Berlin: 
(4) Tho President’s policy on Berlin to dato... „„., J 67 217 10 313 12 i 
(b) Refusal to negotiate until Russian pressure against the West in Berlin is relieved and 
hne Uae wien dec omondnecstite T.. 1, 822 72 335 13 191 7 R 
(e) A summit meeting in the near future on the Berlin problem S46 33 899 519 20 12 
VIII. Posies poten: 
(a) Tariff and gaota reductions in an attempt to maintain present fuvorablo forelgn trade 
position with the European Common Murket 1,771 70 270 10 330 13 7 
15 Continued economic and military assistance to South Vietnam against communism 4 , 803 74 215 8 307 12 6 
le) Continuation of the Peace Corps „„ „„ ..-| 1,651 65 KALI 14 419 16 5 
(d) Purchase by the United States of up to $100,000,000 of United Nutlons bonds 1, 032 40 865 513 20 6 


In Defense of the AMA 
SPEECH 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Michigan has seen fit to 
launch a violent attack upon the Amer- 
ican Medical Association and accuse it 
of virtually every crime known, and un- 

, to man. I regret that the gen- 
tleman would make such unfounded 
Charges, and that he would do so without 
Yielding the floor so that these irrespon- 
Sible statements could be “slain” then 
and there. 

Apparently the gentleman is follow- 

the same guidelines set down by the 
administration in its letter to AMA presi- 
dent, Dr. Leonard Larsen, the use of in- 
vectives, half-truths, untruths, innuen- 
does, and inferences, none of which are 

ly commensurate with the respon- 
Sible behavior expected of this body. 

y are also a repeat of the charges 
Made by the Committee on Political Ed- 
Ucation of the AFL-CIO, that great res- 
ervoir of knowledge on health matters 
Which professes to know so much more 
about TB, cancer, blood banks, et cetera, 

do the doctors of America. 


The facts are that the positions attrib- 
uted to the AMA by the executive branch 
and its spokesman are identical, word 
for word, to a similar diatribe made on 
October 27, 1950, 12 years ago, by for- 
mer Representative Eugene D. O'Sulli- 
van, of Nebraska, during a campaign 
speech. Mr. O'Sullivan, who was de- 
feated for reelection, subsequently had 
his speech printed as an extension of re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
December 8, 1950, as a lameduck Con- 
gressman. 

It is even more interesting to note 
that ex- Representative O’Sullivan’s re- 
marks were borrowed from a speech 
made by former Representative Andrew 
J, Biemiller, of Wisconsin, on August 30, 
1950. Mr. Biemiller is now director of 
the American Federation of Labor's Leg- 
istative Department. 

So, in the final analysis, the remarks 
of the gentleman from Michigan, are a 
carbon copy of the words of a defeated 
Congressman from Wisconsin, which, in 
turn, are a repeat of a defeated Con- 
gressman from Nebraska. I trust the 
same fate will not befall the gentleman 
from Michigan, who referred to me as a 
“mouthpiece of the AMA” and later re- 
duced this allegation to a “self-ap- 
pointed spokesman of the AMA.” 

It would seem that if there is any 
“self-appointed spokesman” that label 
could be applied to the gentleman from 
Michigan acting in that capacity for 


COPE and the New Frontier. He may 
even have been officially deputized. 

Misrepresentation of fact on the floor 
of the House is not altogether uncom- 
mon, but these charges against the AMA 
must certainly establish a new record 
for effrontery. The allegations are false 
and I shall proceed to offer documenta- 
tion for each one. 

First. Allegation: “The AMA opposed 
the requirement that all cases of tuber- 
culosis be reported to a public author- 
ity.” 

The facts: The AMA has fought for 
tuberculosis control since 1899 when a 
committee was appointed to report on 
the nature of the disease, means for con- 
trolling it, public education, and so forth. 
In 1944 a resolution was passed by the 
association’s house of delegates which 
said in part “that it is necessary to ex- 
tend procedures for careful, continuous 
supervision of the tuberculous by prac- 
ticing physicians, who in cooperation 
with duly constituted health authorities, 
Federal, State, and Local, are in a posi- 
tion to deal with these problems by mod- 
ern methods to prevent the spread of 
this communicable disease.” The AMA 
has never op the reporting of all 
cases of tuberculosis to a public author- 
ity. The allegation is false. 

Second. Allegation: “The AMA op- 
posed the National Tuberculosis Act.” 

Facts: The AMA was in sympathy with 
the purposes of the National Tubercu- 
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losis Act and said so. Its objection to the 
specific bill was twofold: First, money 
could not be appropriated or expended 
without the approval of the Federal 
Security Agency; second, the AMA be- 
lieved the objectives of the legislation 
could be achieved in other ways—as for 
example, direct aid toneedy communities 
under the Lanham Act, Each year, thou- 
sands of bills are introduced in the Con- 
gress and few are so flawless as to pass in 
their original form. That is why Con- 
gress holds hearings and seeks guidance. 
To state that the AMA opposed the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Act is to suggest that 
the AMA opposed its purpose, which is 
totally untrue. 

Third. Allegation: “The AMA fought 
compulsory vaccination for smallpox.” 

Facts: The AMA has fought for com- 
pulsory vaccination since 1863. In that 
year it appointeed a Committee on Com- 
pulsory Vaccination to educate the 
public on the value and necessity of uni- 
versal vaccination.” This committee did 
report that general compulsory vaccina- 
tion was impracticable in 1863. No 
doubt it thought so because a Civil War 
was raging, thus making general com- 
pulsory vaccination difficult—particular- 
ly in the Confederate States. 

In 1899, the AMA's house of delegates 
resolved that it was the physicians’ duty 
to “institute measures looking to the vac- 
cination, ultimately, of every person 
living within the limits of the country,” 
and urging local boards of health to 
adopt laws requiring compulsory vacci- 
nation for smallpox. This was after the 
famous research of Lord Lister and Dr. 
Jenner on cow pox. 

The allegation is an out-and-out false- 
hood. 

Fourth. Allegation: “AMA attacked 
provisions for immunization and pre- 
ventive measures against diphtheria and 
other contagious diseases by public 
health agencies.” 

Facts: The AMA has cooperated with 
public health agencies in the prevention 
of contagious diseases for more than 80 
years. From 1875 to 1879, the AMA was 
urging that “State boards of health be 
established in those States where such 
boards do not exist.” In 1884, the AMA 
recommended that Congress appropriate 
money “for the prosecution of scientific 
research relating to the cause and pre- 
vention of the infectious diseases of the 
human race, to be expended under the 
direction of the National Board of 
Health.” And in 1950, the house of dele- 
gates said: 

The basic services of the departments of 
health should be * * the fields of vital 
statistics, public health education, environ- 
mental sanitation, laboratory services, pre- 
vention of disease and control of communi- 
cable diseases, such as the diseases of child- 
hood, venereal diseases, and tuberculosis. 


The allegation is an out-and-out false- 
hood. 
Fifth. Allegation: “The AMA fought 


Federal aid to the States to reduce infant 
and maternal deaths.” 


Facts: The AMA has long favored ma- 


ternal and infant welfare programs, but 
felt they would be most effective if each 
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State were free to set up its own plan in 
cooperation with the U.S, Public Health 
Service. It has recomemnded that any 
legislation involving cooperation between 
the Federal Government and the sepa- 
rate States should be jointly adminis- 
tered by the U.S. Public Health Service 
and State health authorities. 

Sixth. Allegation: “The AMA opposed 
the original Social Security Act as a defi- 
nite step toward either communism or 
totalitarianism.” 

Facts: As originally drafted, this meas- 
ure also made mention of national health 
insurance, though this section was de- 
leted when the bill was redrafted. The 
AMA testified only on the section of the 
Social Security Act dealing with the ex- 
tension of public health services. The 
following is taken from that testimony: 

CuHammMaN (Mr. Doughton). Doctor, are 
you supporting that section of this bill as it 
is, without the suggestion of amendments or 
modifications? 

Dr. BAN. From my knowledge of the 
needs of the country, I would say that it 
should be supported. 

CHAIRMAN. We understand that it is one of 
the paramount needs, but do you have any 
changes or anything like that in mind that 
would help to better the bill? 

Dr. Bruni. No, sir, I believe it is under 
good supervision if it is under the expert 
e of the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ces. 


An editorial written by Dr. Morris 
Fishbein in opposition to any form of 
compulsory old-age and unemployment 
insurance, represented his opinion as an 
editor and did not constitute the official 
viewpoint of the AMA, which did not op- 
pose old-age and unemployment secu- 
rity provisions of the Social Security Act. 
Furthermore, Dr. Fishbein has not been 
with the AMA in any capacity—other 
than a member—for many years. 

The allegation is totally false. 

Seventh. Allegation: The AMA op- 
posed the creation of public veneral dis- 
ease clinics.” 

Facts: Since its inception the AMA 
has fought to eradicate venereal disease. 
In 1907 the association declared it the 
duty of “State boards of health to dis- 
seminate literature to educate the people 
on the subject of venereal disease as they 
do tuberculosis and other infectious dis- 
eases.” 

The AMA has called upon its doctor 
members to cooperate with the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service for better control of 
venereal disease. It has declared that 
members of the medical profession 
should cooperate with the official health 
agencies charged with the responsibility 
for an expanded program to control ve- 
nereal disease made possible by Federal 
grants-in-aid. The association has also 
approved the treatment of nonindigents 
for venereal disease in public health 
units in those instances where such 
treatment is not available through pri- 
vate sources. 

This particular allegation is not only 
totally unfounded. It is also thoroughly 
disgusting. 

Eighth. Allegation: “AMA opposed 
creation of free diagnostic centers for 
cancer and tuberculosis.” 


June 12 


Facts: In 1948 the house of delegates 
approved a resolution which authorized 
the association to cooperate with the 
American Cancer Society and other 
agencies engaged in cancer detection “for 
the purpose of formulating standards 
of procedure and conduct in the opera- 
tion of cancer detection and diagnostic 
centers and that the results of these 
studies be adequately publicized to those 
concerned, including the medical pro- 
fession and the public.” 

As part of its program for improved 
medical care, the AMA has also approved 
the diagnosis of tuberculosis by public 
health centers, and treatment of the 
disease by those centers, for indigent 
patients. In those instances where 
treatment is not otherwise available, the 
AMA has approved treatment of non- 
indigent patients. 

AMA has been cooperating with can- 
cer fighting groups since 1913, when an 
AMA resolution, noting the recent 
founding of the American Society for 
the Control of Cancer, stated that this 
movement deserves the cooperation of 
the medical profession of America, and 
this association heartily commends its 
worthy purpose.” 

The allegation is without foundation. 

Ninth. Allegation: The AMA fought 
the American Red Cross plan to set up a 
nationwide reserve of civilian blood 
banks.” 

Facts: The house of delegates ap- 
proved the Red Cross plan in principle 
shortly after it was announced, but with 
the understanding that the program 
should be maintained on the community 
level. In 1949, the house of delegates 
accepted a report from its committee 
on blood banks, which stated that there 
was an urgent need for a national blood 
program capable of continued expan- 
sion, and that the Red Cross was the. 
logical agency to assume the responsi- 
bility for such a program. 

In 1953, the house of delegates urged 
the establishment of a coordinated na- 
tional blood program to be jointly organ- 
ized by the American Red Cross, the 
AMA, and other qualified organizations 
interested in blood banking. The plan 
was subsequently approved. To sum up. 
the AMA has continually and consist- 
ently supported the Red Cross plan. I. 
myself, helped found the 11th U.S. Re- 
gional Blood Center in 1948 in Spring- 
field, Mo., which serves parts of three 
States. 

The allegation is false. 

There are other allegations made by 
the gentleman from Michigan which can 
be refuted, just as they were when 
uttered over 12 years ago by Mr. Biemil- 
ler. But by now it should not be neces- 
sary to proceed further. It is already 
quite clear that no single solitary word 
of truth prevails in the spurious remarks 
aimed at the professional organization 
of American doctors. Let us hope that 
these facts in the CONGRESSIONAL 
will effectively serve to discourage future 
Congressmen from speaking out on 3 
subject on which they have so li 
knowledge and so little inclination 
seek the truth. 


1962 
Must Our Constitution Be Amended? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, something 
I read today made my blood boil. It 
also made me wonder where the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union, usually quite 
vociferous about protection of citizen's 
constitutional rights, might have been 
when this particular event took place, 

This involves a woman who belonged 
toa union. Whether it was because she 
had to in order to hold a particular job, 
or whether she chose to voluntarily, I 
do not know. She also, however, be- 
longed to a church, which met on Sun- 
day as do most of our American 
churches. 

The union set its time for meetings on 
Sunday, the same time the church 
normally met to worship. The woman 
objected, stating she habitually went to 
church and therefore could not attend 
the union meetings under those condi- 
tions. 

The union thereupon fined the woman, 
under its rules whereby those who did 
not attend three out of five meetings 
Were to be fined. 

A Milwaukee court, under Judge Rob- 
ert Miech, upheld the union fine of 
$10.40. Since this woman still insists 
She intends to continue attending 
church, as usual, I wonder how many 
More fines she may have to pay, or if 
she will eventually lose her union mem- 
rece and her job as well because of 


Under our Constitution, in amend- 
Ment 1 of the Bill of Rights section, we 
are accorded the freedom to worship, 
When, where, and how we please. Those 
Who wrote our Constitution must not 
have looked into the future far enough 
and realized that one day union meet- 
ings would be considered more important 

n freedom to worship, or possibly 
may have added a clause to meet 

this eventuality. Or, the thought occurs 
me, perhaps the Wisconsin constitu- 

m supersedes the Federal Constitution 
and has a different phrasing in this re- 
Bard? 

Which leads me to the questions: 
Should we now amend our Constitution 

Solve this modern day problem? And 
if so, to whom do we give the prior right, 
the union or the church? 

I would like to ask permission that 

rge E. Sokolsky's column entitled “Is 

Justice?” appearing in the June 7, 

1962, issue of the Washington Post, be in- 
eluded with my remarks. 

The article follows: 

Is Tuts Justice? 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

Mary Ellen Benson was fined $10.40 in a 
Milwaukee court because she went to church 
du a Sunday morning. According to Judge 
Robert Miech she should have gone to a 
Union meeting. 

It is difficult for one not living in Mil- 

ukee and not knowing the parties con- 

ed to understand what business it was 
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of the judge's anyhow. Are our courts of 
law designed to enforce union regulations? 
The particular union to which Mrs. Benson 
belongs chooses to meet on Sunday morn- 
ings; it also chooses to fine members who do 
not attend three out of five meetings. 

This is strictly a private matter between 
Mrs. Benson and the union. If she is de- 
prived of her Job because she prefers to go 
to church rather than to the union meeting, 
she ought to be able to sue the union for 
blacklisting her because of her religious 
scruples and a sensible judge and jury would 
support her in her preference of God over 
the union. 

Mrs. Benson said: 

“The union meetings come on Sunday 
mornings exactly at my church time. I've 
told them (the union) over and over again 
that I will never go to their meetings as long 
as they are on Sunday—and I still won't.” 

Bravo. That is the old fighting spirit. If 
more of that were left in this country, there 
would be less bureaucracy in government, 
in business, in labor. The other day, I tried 
to put through a long distance telephone 
call and it took me four calls because either 
the operators were fresh or did not under- 
stand simple English, clearly enunciated. 
When I asked for a supervisor, I was told 
she was busy. The telephone company is 
a business enterprise which charges for its 
services. It used to be an efficient organiza- 
tion with delightful and helpful operators. 
It advertised, “The Girl with the Smile.” 

There is no longer a smile. Those girls won 
a strike and they are as proud as all get 
out. If one avoids the person-to-person 
call and uses the various code numbers, he 
can miss the yakety-yak of the fresh oper- 
ator, but the person-to-person call is a proper 
service. 

It is the same with the telegraph com- 
panies. A person can fly from Rome to 
New York faster than a telegram. I was 
notified by my nephew from France that my 
son was leaving Rome on a Friday. Friday 
morning, a non-English, accented person 
telephoned the message which turned out to 
be incorrect. It was corrected by telephone 
late in the afternoon. My son arrived Fri- 
day night at 7. The telegram and its cor- 
rection arrived at my house, in the heart 
of New York City, Saturday morning at 
about 9. 

When boys were permitted to work after 
school, telegrams were rapidly delivered. 
The boy got a good tip. Instead, today such 
a boy has to hang around, after he has begun 
to grow a beard, waiting to be old enough to 
be permitted to work. His life pattern is 
organized on the theory that prolonged loaf- 
ing is individually and socially beneficial, 

There is a shortage of all kinds of help, but 
youngsters may not work for pay, except 
to cut the grass, but in the big cities there 
is no grass. Mrs, Benson's experience forces 
me to think that the arrogance of some 
unions today is as great as the arrogance 
of the self-made businessman was before the 
1929 crash when he learned that his business 
judgment was not so good. 

The union officials know that Americans 
generally like to go to church on Sunday 
mornings. It is an old custom. It is part 
of the national mores. The union could well 
hold its meetings at some other time and 
should not have used the secular arm of 
a court to impose its peculiarities upon 
anyone. 

There is a lot of noise about the separa- 
tion of church and state, but when a union 
and a judge decide that an American may 
be fined for attending a church, something 
very eyil has entered into our way of life 
and that evil must be stamped out by all 
decent people. It is the evil of materialism, 
which weakens the sinews of the family and 
therefore weakens the Nation. 

One bad judgment of an Individual need 
not force us to a generalized conclusion but 
it does require vigilance. 
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No Federal Aid Because the Majority 
Doesn’t Want It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, an 
outstanding Nebraska newspaper, the 
True Voice, last week commented edi- 
torially in regard to Federal aid to 
schools: 


The reason, however, that every Federal 
aid proposal in over 70 years has failed is 
that the majority of our citizens, for a variety 
of reasons, do not see the need for or expe- 
diency in such a program. 


I believe this most appropriately and 
accurately sums up the situation in the 
country today. I commend the editors 
of the True Voice, official newspaper of 
the Catholic archdiocese of Omaha, for 
their forthright statement. 


I believe this editorial will be of inter- 
est to all in the Congress, and I include 


it now as part of my remarks to the 
House, 


The editorial follows: 
FEDERAL Am 


Much of the heat has passed from the na- 
tlonwide controversy concerning Federal aid 
to education. However, the issue itself re- 
mains very much alive. Proponents of the 
measure appear to be holding back, waiting 
for the most beneficial and earliest occasion 
to make their next move. Opponents of the 
program are also entrenching in order to 
thwart any move toward congressional pas- 
sage of such a plan. 

Among the interesting developments in 
recent weeks has been the release of a survey 
at the convention of the National Associa- 
tion of School Boards in St. Louis. At this 
conclave members of the group released the 
results of a year-long poll in which the per- 
sonnel of over 20,000 public school boards 
took part. Some of the results of the poll are 
quite significant. 

Of the 20,000 officials responding, 55.2 per- 
cent were against Federal aid to education 
and only 30.6 percent favored it. The 
balance expressed no opinion. 

Few groups are better qualified to speak on 
aid to education than these officials who 
must dig up the money for the Nation's 
schools. 

One could reasonably expect these men 
to want Federal grants which would help 


‘them balance annual school budgets. School 


taxes, after all, are no more popular than 
any other taxes. 

The majority of school board members 
stated that they could finance thelr own pro- 
grams with local and State funds. They also 
said they could handle additional classroom 
construction and increased teachers’ salaries. 

It would be well to remember this the 
next time the Federal aid bill is voted on 
and fails—as it probably will. Usually after 
such failure there are groups which attack 
and blame the U.S. hierarchy for the defeat. 

Catholics, like other citizens, can be for or 
against Federal aid to schools, though they 
should not be for discrimination in its 
allocation. 

The reason, however, that every Federal 
aid proposal in over 70 years had failed is 
that the majority of our citizens, for a variety 
of reasons, do not see the need for or ex- 
pediency in such a program. 
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House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—CoNnGRESSIONAL 
Record, March 8, 1961, Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject, These citi- 
zens are cognizant of the basic reasons 
underlying the necessity of the proposed 
committee. They understand clearly 
the vital contribution that such a com- 
mittee could make to our national secu- 
rity interests. In many cases, they know 
that no public or private body is in exist- 
ence today which is devoted to the task 
of studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens 
to House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

PHOENIX, ARZ., 
May 30, 1962. 
The Honorable DN J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D.C, 

Dear Sm: We, the undersigned American 
citizens of Ukrainian descent in Phoenix, 
Ariz., appeal to you to consider favorably the 
resolution (H. Res. 211) calling for the es- 
tablishment of a permanent committee on 
the captive nations in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. This committee would 
into each separate captive nation and would 
serve as a reservoir of information and data 
on the territories occupied by USSR. This 
information made available to the United 
States would be more accurate and authen- 

. tic because they would come from represen- 
tatives of these captive nations. 

We strongly oppose the views of Mr. Dean 
Rusk, our Secretary of State, who expressed 
the opposition of the Department of State 
to such a committee. His arbitrary atti- 
tude that such nations as Ukrainian, Arme- 
nian, and Georgian are not recent nations 
and their territories traditionally were part 
of the Soviet Union are not consistent with 
historical fact. Either Mr. Rusk is poorly 
informed, or has some other reason to ra- 
tionalize these freedom-loving people into 
nonexistence and supports Russian claims 
to territories that never were Russian, ex- 
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cept by forced occupation. Since the United 
States became a defender of freedom and 
liberty, we cannot afford a mistake that this 
world can exist half free and half slave. 

The main function of this Committee, 
however would be to inform the American 
people and the world at large, on the state 
of affairs behind the Iron Curtain and to as- 
sist the United States Government in formu- 
lating its policies in respect to the captive 
nations under Soviet Russian domination. 

All the enslaved peoples of the captive na- 
tions are eager and wanting to escape Soviet 
Russia and these are the greatest assets of 
the free world and should not be discour- 
aged. We strongly urge you, Mr. Congress- 
man, to consider favorably House Resolu- 
tion 211 in your House Rules Committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Vera PAWLENKO, 
Representative, Democratic Organiza- 
tion of Formerly Persecuted People by 
Russia Communist Regime. 
PAUL ANDREASH, 
President, American Ukraintan Club. 
MICHAEL SALYWON, 
Representative, Ukrainian Working- 
men’s Association. 


Dear MR. CONGRESSMAN: Thank you very 
much for your understanding the position of 
enslaved nations—especially Ukraine. 

I fully support your Resolution 211. 
Thank you for it. 

God bless you and America, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH JAWORSKY. 
Jexsery Crry, NJ., 
June 1, 1962. 
The Honorable Howagp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sta: I take this opportunity to urge 
you to consider favorably the Flood resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 211). 

I strongly feel that the establishment in 
the House of Representatives of a special 
permanent Committee on the Captive Na- 
tions is essential and necessary. 

Yours truly, 
(Mrs.) S. RYAN, 
Jersey Crrr. N. J., 
June 1, 1962. 
The Honorable Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: We take this opportunity to ask 
you to consider favorably the Flood resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 211). 

The establishment in the House of Rep- 
resentatives of a special permanent Com- 
mittee on the Captive Nations is vital and 
necessary in the present world situation, 


Yours truly, 
War Socuan. 
Mrs. WALTER SocHAN. 


Oil Imports and the Administration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, as the 
membership of the House of Represent- 
atives is well aware I have joined with 
the gentleman from Oklahoma, [Mr. 
Streep], in promoting sound legislation 
to limit by law the import on foreign oil. 


June 12 


In order that the membership may be 
aware of the progress of this legislation, 
I ask unanimous consent to include in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record an article by 
Edward Jamieson, entitled “Oil Imports 
and the Administration” for the infor- 
mation of the membership. 

OIL IMPORTS AND THE ADMINISTRATION: 

Although thus far President Kennedy him- 
self has not made any positive statement, 


‘the Kennedy administration appears de- 


termined to kill any amendment to the new 
foreign trade bill which would limit by law 
imports of foreign oll. 

Before Congress completes action on the 
new measure, so eagerly sought by Mr. Ken- 
nedy, it appears likely that the President 
will make a concession to the Members from 
coal and oil producing States who have 
joined together in support of a specific 
amendment. 

The concession, it Is believed. will be a 
positive statement by the President that, 
under the national security provision of the 
new measure, he will continue mandatory 
import quotas on residual and crude oils 
indefinitely and halt the increases that have 
developed during the period of controls in 
the past. It seems doubtful that he will 
order a rollback in the present quotas of 
any considerable size, but a promise to hold 
the line at present ratios would give some 
comfort, however small, to the domestic coal 
and oll producers who have been injured 
by imports of cheap foreign oil during the 
past few years. 

Such a hold-the-line program would at 
least permit domestic producers to partici- 
pate on a larger scale in the increased de- 
mand for domestic fuels which most experts, 
both in Government and in business, fecl 
certain is coming. 

President Kennedy, although he seems to 
realize the problems resulting from cheap 
foreign oll imports that affect coal and do- 
mestic oil producers, is likely to open a 
Pandora's box if he agrees to the specific 
amendment proposed by Members from the 
coal and oll producing States. 

Groups In industry and Congress are seck- 
ing similar action against scores of other 
products that have been flooding this coun- 
try during the past several years. The 
President feels that he cannot open the door 
for one and not for the others. 

What appeared to be the official Kennedy 
administration position was expressed by 
Secretary of Interior Stewart Udall. Asked 
about the Steed-Moore bill on oil import 
quotas, the Secretary declared that the ad- 
ministration does not want oil or any other 
commodity given special consideration in 
the pending trade bill. He agreed that im- 
port quotas should be continued on foreign 
oils, but argued that the President should 
be given completely flexible authority to act 
on tariffs and other import or export re- 
strictions by Executive orders as provided bY 
the pending measure. 

The amendment finally agreed upon bY 
coal and oil Members of the House, after 
considerable argument, was introduced at 
the same time as a companion measure 
Representatives Tom Sreev, Democrat, 
Oklahoma, and Arcu Moore, Republican, of 
West Virginia. Srrrp is chairman of the 
House Small Business Subcommittce that 
conducted a lengthy investigation into the 
oil import problem last fall, and MO 
is the ranking Republican member of 
same subcommittee. 

More than 30 other Members of the Hous 
over a third of them from coal-produc 
districts, introduced identical com 7 
bills after Srrep and Moore took the oo 
{tiative. House rules, as contrasted Wi of 
those of the Senate, prohibit a number 8 
Members acting as coauthors of the 
bill, 
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With respect to residual fuel oll imports, 
the amendment would fix future quotas on 
the basis that existed in a past year selected 
by the President. Adoption of the proposed 
amendment would mean a rollback of pos- 
sibly 40.000 barrels dally in residual imports, 
since the most recent decision by the Presl- 
dent for the current period allowed a rise 
of about that amount. 

In the case of crude oll and its products 
(except residual fuel oil), there is a provision 
in the bill to hold imports at not more than 
14 percent of domestic production, and if 
enacted this would roll back present quotas 
on these imports at least 250,000 barrels 
daily, regardless of the base year selected by 
the President. 

Neither the National Coal Association nor 
the National Coal Policy Conference feel that 
the provision in the amendment dealing 
with residual fuel oll is as restrictive as they 
would like, but their officials agreed to go 
along with it and have urged the coal in- 
dustry to join in the fight for its adoption, 

As he offered the bill in the House, Repre- 
sentative Moore, speaking primarily for coal, 
in support of the specific amendment, de- 
clared: 

“Regardless of Common Market considera- 
tions, the benefits of international trade and, 
indeed, the essentiality of trade among na- 
tions which we all recognize, no device has 
yet been brought forth to put aside, lightly, 
the interests of a nation in its preservation 
of national security. In this instance, the 
United States must, above all else, be able 
to deal on a global basis as a nation with a 
strong economy, tremendous productivity, 
and without fears or doubts that anyone 
in another nation by political coup, the 
issuance of a proclamation, or the denial of 
a treaty, can cut off our life’s blood which 
is truly that of our fuels supply.“ 


Address by Hon. Homer Thornberry to 
the Conference of Executives of the 
American Schools for the Deaf, Austin, 
Tex., April 1, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. JOHN W. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, 
I should like to call to the attention of 
the membership of this body the very 
excellent address which was delivered 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
ERRY] to the Conference of Ex- 
®cutives of the American Schools for the 
Deaf at Austin, Tex., on April 1, 1962: 
ADDRESS py MR, THORNBERRY 
Dr, Edgar, Mr. President, Mr. Grace; mem- 
bers of the Conference of American Schools 
tor the Deaf, my friends of long standing 
t are and have been members of the 
culty and of the alumni of the Texas 
School for the Deaf, I appreciate the very 
Benerous introduction which Dr. Edgar has 
been good enough to give me. 
toot Edgar is one of our State's outstand- 
g leaders in the field of education. As 
bee issioner of education in Texas he has 
T na warm friend of the deaf and of the 
prnt® School for the Deaf. It has been my 
wvilege to have known him as a friend 
5 he first came to Austin as superin- 
f ent of the Austin Schools. I am grate- 
Ul that he would take the time here tonight 
Present me to you. 
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May I acknowledge the presence of the 
fine people with whom I am privileged to be 
associated at Gallaudet College. We have 
u splendid delegation from Gallaudet and I 
know you will enjoy knowing them better. 

One of the great privileges I have is serv- 
ing with unselfish, public spirited men on 
the board of directors of Gallaudet College. 
I am particularly pleased that Dr. Boyce 
Williams is with us here. He is an outstand- 
ing alumnus of Gallaudet and is the alumni 
member of the board, He renders a valuable 
service to Gallaudet as a member of the 
board and to the deaf in his important ca- 
pacity as consultant, deaf and hard of hear- 
ing, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, president of the 
college, is here for the conference. He is 
making a splendid contribution not only to 
Gallaudet in its program of higher educa- 
tion for the deaf but he is also doing an 
outstanding job of public relations for Gal- 
laudet and the deaf of the Nation, It is most 
fortunate that we have Dr. Elstad's leader- 
ship in this field. I have great personal con- 
fidence in his administration and in the 
work he is doing. 

According to the program and the invita- 
tion from Mr. Grace, my assignment is to 
deliver the keynote address of the con- 
ference. 

I must confess that this is my first experi- 
ence with a keynote address to be delivered 
to an important conference such as yours. 
I am somewhat familiar with keynote ad- 
dresses which have been delivered to politi- 
cal conventions. I have never been sure 
that some of those I have heard made much 
of a contribution to the success of the par- 
ticular conventions to which they have been 
delivered. And I hasten to point out that 
my degree of enthusiasm for such speeches 
has not depended entirely on which political 
party was holding the convention. 

I am told that such keynote addresses 
are necessary to arouse the enthusiasm of 
the rank and file members of the political 
convention and to exhort the faithful. 

Certainly those of you who are here for 
this conference must be counted as the faith- 
ful in the great, important, and little-noticed 
program of the deaf. I hope that in some 
small way I am able to make some contribu- 
tion which will start this most worthwhile 
conference on the right road. 

When Mr. Grace asked me last fall to be 
with you at this conference I was glad to 
accept, I was glad to accept not only be- 
cause of my lifelong interest in the deaf 
and their education, but because I wanted 
the opportunity to meet with those of you 
who have the great responsibility of provid- 
ing the leadership in the education of the 
deaf, and to express my appreciation to you 
for the dedicated service you are rendering 
not only to the deaf of this Nation but to 
all of the people of this country. 

I am the product of the education of, the 
deaf, After all, what my parents knew and 
learned came from those like you who are 
dedicated to the teaching of the deaf. In 
turn, they became teachers of the deaf. 

As has been indicated, I am the son of 
deaf parents, Here at this school where we 
meet tonight my mother and father came 
many years ago for their educdtion. Later, 
both of them devoted a major part of their 
lives in helping to teach deaf children. Here 
they met, married, and made their first 
home just across the avenue on which this 
campus fronts. I was born in that home and 
spent many hours in play on this campus. 

I used the sign language before I learned 
to talk vocally. The first friends I ever knew 
were deaf. Some of the oldest and most loyal 
friends I ever had were deaf. While there 
are few of them left on this earth, my family 
and I never had better or more understand- 
ing friends than those with whom my father 
and mother were assoicated at this school for 
more than half a century. 
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I believe I have had as good an opportu- 
nity to observe deaf people as anyone. I 
have known the deaf as parents. I have had 
an opportunity to observe them as teachers, 
and I have also seen them engaged in almost 
every type of vocation known to man, and I 
know them as patriotic and honorable 
citizens, 

I need not tell you that the deaf possess 
more determination and perseverance than 
the average. As you know, they seem to have 
a fierce determination that thelr children 
shall grow up as upright and honorable peo- 
ple and recelve the best education possible. 
Iam proud of my heritage as a son of deaf 
parents, 

You know one can never tell what might 
happen because of background and associa- 
tion. Dr. J. W. Blattner was a long time 
teacher of the deaf and administrator in 
this field. Some of you may have known 
him. He taught here at this school, was 
its principal, and later served as superin- 
tendent of the Oklahoma School for the 
Deaf. My mother thought he was one of 
the greatest men who ever lived. Many 
times during our lifetime she would tell me 
what Dr. Blattner had told her about some 
given experience and would quote what he 
said as “doctrine.” 

After he retired, he and Mrs. Blattner 
moved back to Austin. After I had first 
been elected to the Congress and Mrs. 
Thornberry, the children, my mother and I 
were getting ready to go to Washington, Dr. 
Blattner came out to our house. He came 
walking down the sidewalk to our door, tell- 
ing me that he expected me to go on the 
board of directors of Gallaudet College. I 
was not at all sure that I understood him. 
I had heard, of course, of Gallaudet, but I 
had no idea that I could be a member of its 
Board, He explained to me that two Mem- 
bers of the Congress and one from the US. 
Senate served on the Board. As soon as I 
came to Congress, I called Dr. Elstad but I 
found there were already two Members of 
Congress on the Board. A short time later, 
in 1949, a vacancy occurred. I went to my 
dear friend, the great and revered Speaker 
Sam Rayburn, who readily agreed to appoint 
me to the Board where I have been proud to 
serve ever since. 

Many of you here at this conference are 
extremely interested in Gallaudet College 
and know of the progress which we have 
been able to make in the building program 
at Gallaudet. Perhaps some of you have 
visited the campus recently and have seen 
the great change which has been brought 
about in the last 10 years. The first new 
construction, I believe, was in 1952 and 
1953 when the Congress appropriated $131,- 
000 for the construction of an annex to Ken- 
dall School. Incidentally, this was the first 
new construction on the campus of Gal- 
laudet College since 1917 when the girls’ 
dormitory, Fowler Hall, was completed. 

After the annex to Kendall School was 
completed, the new library was constructed 
in 1955. You may recall that the alumni 
of Gallaudet College furnished the inspira- 
tion for this building by giving $141,000 for 
this purpose. To this amount was added 
$250,000, the amount appropriated by the 
Congress, 

To show you what has happened at Gal- 
laudet since 1949, I would like to point out 
that in 1949, the Congress appropriated 
$393,805 for salaries and expenses, In the 
appropriation bill for fiscal year 1963 which 
the House has just passed, is provided the 
sum of $1,410,000 for salaries and expenses. 

Again, in 1949, enrolled in Gallaudet were 
200 students and 9 graduate students. En- 
rolled now are 464 students and 28 graduate 
students. Anticipated for next fall are 593 
students and 40 graduate students. I am 
sure you will agree with me that Gallaudet 
has made great progress. 

Along with this has come, of course, more 
budget control by the Bureau of the Budget. 
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The college has been required in order to 
obtain these funds and these buildings to 
change its method of scholarships to stu- 
dents. Properly, the Bureau of the Budget 
feels that the college should require parents 
of these students to contribute to their chil- 
dren's education to the extent they are able. 

From your program I note that you will 
spend tomorrow afternoon in a review of 
research, It seems to me that this is im- 
portant. I am glad that at Gallaudet a 
great deal of emphasis is being placed on 
research into deafness and I know Dr. Frisina 
will give you a good report on what is being 
done in this field. Let me also call atten- 
tion to the Counseling Center for the Deaf 
which was established by Gallaudet College 
under the terms of a US. Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation demonstration project. 

Those of us who have à direct responsi- 
bility for Gallaudet College are proud of 
what has been accomplished, but we are not 
satisfied. We want to accomplish even more 
for the deaf in the days to come. We want 
your help and your support. After all, nel- 
ther the college nor your school exists for 
the benefit of board members, administra- 
tors, faculty, or the alumni. They must 
serve the welfare of the deaf children who 
are to become like those who have gone be- 
fore them, useful and worthwhile citizens 
of our Republic. 

While you will spend time Thursday morn- 
ing in a discussion of Public Law 87-276, 
which authorizes grants for the training of 
teachers for the deaf, I would like briefly to 
refer to it here, if I may. 

All of us realize the great need for trained 
teachers of the deaf. The enactment of this 
law will certainly help to meet this need. 

You will be glad to know that the Con- 
gress has already appropriated $1,500,000 to 
be allocated during this fiscal year ending 
in July 1962, for use during the school year, 
1962-63. This week the House provided an 
additional $1,500,000 for the next fiscal year. 
I do not believe it is necessary for me to go 
into the procedure which will be followed in 
making grants for scholarships and for sup- 
port to those schools which will train these 
new teachers since that will apparently be 
discussed next Thursday. ; 

At the same time it must be heartening 
to you to know that the Congress has recog- 
nized this great need and that there is now 
at last a program which can meet that need. 

I could not close this speech without pay- 
ing a deserved tribute to those of you who 
have dedicated your very lives to the educa- 
tion of the deaf of this Nation. 

Of course, it seems at times that your 
efforts receive little recognition outside of 
the Institutions which you serve. Too often, 
the pay is not commensurate with the tre- 
mendous tasks you perform. 

Yet, when we see the tremendous progress 
which has taken place in the field of the 
education of the deaf in the last few years 
and when we know that we will see greater 
opportunities for research and improvement 
in methods of education of the deaf in the 
coming years, the challenge to you must 
seem inspiring indeed. 

As you proceed in your deliberations in 
this conference, I hope you will accept the 
challenge—an acceptance which is required 
if we are to serve our beloved country in 
this day and time—the challenge to rise 
above the temptation to be satisfied with 
mediocre education of the deaf. This is a 
luxury which our Nation can no longer af- 
ford whether we talk about education of the 
deaf or the education of the hearing. 

This seems to be a time when trouble and 
turmoil exist throughout the world. 

One cannot lock at a newspaper without 
recognizing that in many parts of the world 
people are uneasy and in conflict. What 
happens in Laos, in West Berlin, in Africa, 
in South America, yes, and even in outer 
space, affects you and me and our children. 
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Sometimes each of us is tempted to say 
that we cannot do anything about these 
problems—that the deaf child cannot do 
anything about these problems. There is one 
thing each of us can do—and that is—to do 
the best we can in our job in our individual 
sphere—in the performance of our own re- 
sponsibility. 

This Nation and the free world are in 
great need of the talents of every person. 

And in times when you feel discouraged 
by the obstacles, the problems, and the dim - 
culties with which you are faced in your 
responsibilities in the field of education of 
the deaf, let us not forget what the Master 
said about how we would be judged on His 
return to this earth. You will remember 
We are not to be Judged by the power we 
obtain, the prestige we achieve, or the wealth 
we accumulate. You will recall that He 
will come in all His glory with His holy an- 
gels and sit on His throne. Then we will 
be gathered before Him and we will be sep- 
arated as a shepherd divides his sheep from 
the goats. And on His right will be gathered 
the sheep and on His left the goats. And 
He will bless those on His right and say 
they are to inherit the Kingdom prepared 
from the foundation of the world because 
when they fed the hungered, gave drink to 
the thirsty, clothed the naked, took in the 
stranger, and came to the sick and those 
in prison, the least of His brethren, they 
did it unto Him. 

This is the judgment to which you and 
those associated with you in a noble cause 
are entitled and certainly will receive if you 
carry out the challenge which is yours. 

May this conference serve to inspire you 
in your answer to that challenge. 

Thank you. 


The Timely Warning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. MICHEL, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial of 
May 31 taken from the Wall Street Jour- 
nal: 

Tue Trarty WARNING 

When a man is recovering from a heart 
attack it is never casy to persuade him that 
he's had a good and timely warning. Yet 
if it docs persuade him to stop abusing his 
body and follow a new regimen it often 
turns out to be a fortunate event. 

So it's a little hard right now to con- 
vince anybody that there’s much cheer in 
the events of the past few weeks on Wall 
Street, for all that the patient has rallied 
vigorously. Yet the jolt to the stock market 
could be very helpful indsed if only the 
country—and Washington—would heed the 
warning. 

The first thing to recognize is that the 
stock market is only a mirror in which the 
economic conditions of the country, real or 
imagined, are refiected. Whenever its wild 
enthusinsm reflects an illusion it ts only 
because a delusion exists elsewhere: when- 
ever it reflects fright, it is only because un- 
easiness has been creative elsewhere. 

The root of the stock market’s trouble, 
which ts now being corrected, is a delusion. 
It Is the delusion that every tree grows to 
the sky. It Is the delusion that a nation, 
unlike a family, will never be called to ac- 
count for impurdent economic policies. It is 
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the delusion that the Government, if it will 
Just intervene boldly, can always keep every- 
thing spinning upward. It is the delusion 
that Government can abuse the economy one 
moment and whip it on to new helghts in 
the next. 

The stock market was already high when 
President Kennedy came to office and his 
administration ought not to be made the 
single whipping boy. But his administra- 
tion more than any other has fostered the 
delusion, and it is under this administra- 
tion that we will all have to have the awak- 
ening—either late or timely. 

Only a few months ago Chairman Heller 
of the Council of Economic Advisers, who 
now says his crystal ball Is clouded, was 
promising us a $570 billlon gross national 
product. Treasury Secretary Dillon was 
counting on the biggest prosperty ever to 
give the biggest budget ever a tiny margin 
of black ink. The President himself, express- 
ing dissatisfaction with a decade's booming 
growth, was going to get America moving 
to greater growth yet. 

True, there were a few little problems. 
But the administration was going to solve 
the dollar problem abroad by cutting Aunt 
Bessie’s customs allowance. It was going 
to spur business by suing nearly every ma- 
jor company under the antitrust laws, and 
hold down prices by telling major industries 
what they could do, It was going to en- 
courage savings by withholding taxes on sav- 
ings, encourage farmers to solve the farm 
problem by putting them under the tightest 
controls ever, encourage labor by fixing the 
formula for their wages. 

It never made any sense, But it makes 
no sense now to blame people for getting 
carried away by their enthusiasm for buying 
stocks at ridiculous prices to cash in on the 
bright promises. 

It makes no sense either to talk about a 
“lack of confidence“ in the stock market as 
if the stock market were a thing apart from 
the rest of the country. The market these 
past few weeks has simply been refiecting 
an awakening by people all over the coun- 
try. And it is precisely for this reason that 
it could be a very good thing. 

The economic constitution of this country 
is enormously strong; otherwise it could 
never have taken all the punishment it has 
had. All it needs now is for people to stop 
abusing it. To stop pretending that costs 
can be pushed up and prices held down, 
that we can spend without limit at home 
and abroad and never pay the piper, that 
high taxes are a tonic for vigorous growth, 
that Government can make the business of 
the Nation go forward by kicking it in the 
behind. 

We've had our warning and it was quite 
a jolt. We had better heed it. 


Lifting and Learing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. MICHEL, Mr. Speaker, a good 
constituent of mine, Mr. Louis L. Wat- 
son, 1630 North Glen Oak, Peoria, 
sent me a poem recently which im- 
pressed me very much. Mr. Watson 
makes the point in his letter that be- 
cause of the continual expansion of 
Federal aid programs we are encouras 
ing more people to become “leaners” and 
that we are discouraging the “lifters. 
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He goes on to say: 

It has always been popular with many peo- 
ple to be able to lean. on someone. This can 
only be possible so long as “lifters” are 
around. Leaners“ can't very well lean on 
“leaners.”" What if we all become leaners“? 
It doesn't sound good, does it? If it’s bad, 
then shouldn't we shift gears and try and 
make "lifters" out of leaners“ ? 


My constituent goes on to say: 

As with the parent-child relationship, we 
learn that too much leaning does not build a 
responsible, well-adjusted man, Lifting 
does. This is in spite of the fact that chil- 
dren love to lean and think it is in their 
interest. Is Government as far off in recog- 
nizing the true public interest as children 
are in identifying their interest? 


These are some of the questions that 
are raised, and I commend the reading 
of the foliowing poem to all of you with 
the hope that you will enjoy it as much 
as I have. I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. Speaker, that the poem be reprinted 
in its entirety at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The poem follows: 

LIFTING AND LEANING 
(By Elia Wheeler Wilcox) 


There are two kinds of people on earth 
today, 

Just two kinds of people—no more, I say. 

Not the good and the bad, for tis well under- 
stood 

The good are half bad and the bad half good. 

Not the happy and sad, for the swift flying 


years 

Brings each man his laughter and each man 
his tears. 

Not the rich and the poor, for to count a 
man's wealth 

You must first know the state of his con- 
science and health. 

Not the humble and proud, for in life's busy 
span, 

Who puts on airs is not even counted a man. 

No, the two kinds of people on earth I 


mean 
Are the people who lift and the people who 
lean. 
Wherever you go you will find the world's 
masses 


Are ever divided in just these two classes. 
And strangely enough you will find too, it 
seems y 
There is only one lifter for twenty who lean. 
bata omer E ne Are you easing the 
a 
Of overtaxed lifters who toll down the road? 
Or are you a leaner, who lets others bear 
Your portion of worry and labor, and care? 


Something To Remember 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor, I 
include the following inspiring state- 
Ment by Brig. Gen. Carlos Romulo, 
Soldier, statesman and Philippine 
Patriot, who served with General Mac- 

ur in World War II and played a 
role in creating the United Na- 
A former President of the U.N. 
Assembly, he has been his coun- 


tions, 
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try’s delegate to the U.N. and Ambassa- 
dor to the United States for many years. 
He is returning home to become presi- 
dent of his alma mater, the University 
of the Philippines. 

The statement follows: 

SOMETHING To REMEMBER 
(By Carlos P. Romulo) 

I am going home, America—farewell. 

For 17 years, I have enjoyed your hospital- 
ity, visited every one of your 50 States. I 
can say I know you well. 

I admire and love America. 
ond home. 

What I have to say now in parting is both 
a tribute and a warning: Never forget, 
Americans, that yours is a spiritual country. 

Yes, I know that you are a practical people. 
Like others, I have marveled at your fac- 
tories, your skyscrapers and your arsenals. 

But underlying everything else is the fact 
that America began as a God-ioving. God- 
fearing, God-worshiping people, knowing 
that there is a spark of the divine in each 
of us. It is this respect for the dignity of 
the human spirit which makes America 
invincible. May it always endure. 

And so I say again in parting, thank you, 
America, and farewell. May God keep you 
always—and may you always keep God, 


It is my sec- 


Training Facilities Ready in Cleveland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, Cleve- 
land is once again doing an excellent best 
to meet the needs of her people. America 
needs skills; skills mean training. So 
Cleveland has moved in and on July 2a 
splendid program will be launched. 

The following article from the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer gives the picture: 
[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer, 

June 3, 1962] 


TRAINING Factuirtes READY IN CLEVELAND 
(By John W. Rees) 


School authorities have notified the Ohio 
State Employment Service here they already 
have facilities available for at least 15 of 
the suggested occupations for which ap- 
plicants can be trained under the new Fed- 
eral Manpower and Development Training 
Act. 

Ward A. Riley, area director of OSES, said 
the information was given to him by John C. 
Matia, assistant superintendent of schools 
for special training. 

Riley on Friday conferred with Donald B. 
Leach, State OSES administrator, and Rob- 
ert M. Conway, chief of the OSES’s new man- 
power and development activity. 

The program is to be launghed in the 
State on July 2. It is believed that nearly 
$8 million will be spent in Cleveland in a 3- 
year period. 

“The plans will be developed according 
to the occupations required,” both Leach and 
Riley sald, 

The suggested occupations are: 

Transcribing machine operators; clerk- 
stenographer secretary; licensed practical 
nurses; insurance salesmen; 8-year die- 
makers; machinists; sewing machine opera- 
tors; tailors and seamstresses; blueprint 
welders; automobile body repairmen; auto 
transmission mechanics; service station at- 
tendants; cooks and waitresses, ~ 
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The OSES has been making preparations 
to select and test trainees and to make 
placements and disbursements of allowances, 
Leach said. More interviewers, area labor 
market analysts and counselors are needed 
in the State, he said. 

He noted that some of the new persons 
hired for the bureau's statewide training 
network under Conway will replace some 
persons promoted from within the bureau. 
College degrees are required in most cases, 

Regarding those being trained for 
specialized courses, he said, plans are being 
made to accept applications. This already 
has started in Cleveland. 

“Many have already registered for the 
new courses, and those who haven't should 
register the day they visit the OSES or BUC 
on regular reporting days,” Riley said. 

“There is no immediate urgency as the 
program will not be started until July,” 
Riley said. 

Individuals eligible for the training pro- 
gram must be unemployed or under- 
employed, must meet employer's require- 
ments, must be able to learn skills that are 
being taught and must be heads of families 
with 3 or more years of work experience. 

Youths between 16 and 21 may par- 
ticipate if the is necessary for their 
employment. Allowances of $42 a week will 
be paid those enrolled. Maximum training 
time is 52 weeks. 


Wednesday 18th Anniversary of Landing 
on Omaha Beach 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article on the landing at Omaha 
Beach will bring poignant memories to 
many of us who entered France by that 
route in World War II. This story is 
well written and recalls the sacrifices of 
those who lie buried on the cliffs above 
the beach: 

WEDNESDAY 18TH ANNIVERSARY OF LANDING ON 
* OmanA BEACH 
(By Joseph W. Grigg) 

OMANA BEACH, Prance.—The rusted hulk 
of a sunken American landing craft stands 
watch like a lone sentinel over the blood- 
soaked sands of Omaha Beach today. 


It will be 18 years tomorrow since U.S, Ist 
and 29th infantry divisions stormed ashore 
here on D-day morning into the inferno of 
a withering fire from the waiting Germans 
on the cliffs above. 

Omaha Beach remains and always will re- 
main a hallowed page in American history. 

But 18 years have swept away the wreck- 
age and the debris of war. The submerged 
obstacles, the mines, and the barbed wire 
into which the seasick GI's stumbled from 
their landing craft have long since been 
cleared away. 

Small beach huts and teahouses have been 
built on the beach for thousands of French 
summer visitors who go swimming with their 
families here in the summer season—more 
than a month late this year after the coldest 
French spring in three-quarters of a century. 

PASSAGE OF TIME KIND 

Only when the tide recedes and lays bare 
the broad sands can you still see a couple 
of hundred yards offshore the rusted prow 
of a landing craft from which maybe a score 
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of Americans must have tumbled into the 
water on D-day morning. 

The passage of time has been kind to 
Omaha Beach as it has to all of Normandy, 
It has erased most of the scars of war, cover- 
ing the remnants of German concrete bunk- 
ers with undergrowth, disguising the shell- 
holes and bomb craters and leaving only a 
few rusted strands of barbed wire. 

But there is no danger that Omaha Beach 
will be forgotten. 

High on the 150-foot cliffs which the 
young battle-green GI's stormed from the 
beach below is an American cemetery where 
9,386 gleaming white crosses mark the last 
resting places of the men who died here and 
many others who fell in the later Normandy 
fighting. 

MONUMENT OVERLOOKS CEMETERY 


Watching over the rows of graves is a 
monument in the form of a colonnade with 
a heroic-sized bronze statue of a winged male 
figure pointing toward the skies. 

Around the colonnade is the inscription 
“This embattled shore, portal of freedom, is 
forever. hallowed by the ideals, the valor and 
the sacrifices of our fellow countrymen.” 

Three miles to the west, another monu- 
ment in the form of a 15-foot granite an- 
chor looks out to sea from the heights of 
the Pointe du Hoe, stormed at 6 a.m. on 
D-day by three Ranger companies, com- 
manded by Col. James E. Rudder. 

The fighting, some of the bloodiest that 
occurred on D-day, later proved in vain. 
The Rangers found that the German heavy 
guns they had been ordered to destroy, had 
not even been placed in position. 

Today you still can scramble through the 
blasted mass of concrete and steel marking 
the former German bunkers and gun em- 
placements. 

The bodies of many of the American and 
German dead never were recovered. 

JAMES GAVIN TO TAKE PART 

A notice in French reminds visitors “here 
lie soldiers. The battle in its chaos has 
united them for eternity.” 

United States Ambassador to France James 
M. Gavin, World War II deputy commander 
of the 82d Airborne Division which jumped 
at Ste. Mere Eglise, 15 miles west of here on 
D-day morning, will take part in ceremonies 
celebrating the 18th anni of June 6, 
1944. With him will be Raymond Triboulet, 
French Minister for War Veterans. 

The ceremonies will include a religious 
service at the American war cemetery here, 
wreath-laying near the town of Saint-Lau- 
rent-Sur-Mer and Vierville-Sur-Mer, scenes 
of some of the heaviest fighting, wreath-lay- 
ing at Omaha Beach and inauguration of a 
monument to Gen. Eugene Caffey at Sainte- 
Marie-du-Mont. 

Caffey, a colonel in 1944, commanded the 
First Engineers special brigade, whose task 
was to destroy German underwater obstacles. 


A Human Life Is Like a Candle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following very truthful ar- 
ticle written by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt: 

A HUMAN Lire Is LIKE A CANDLE 

As I walked through the churchyard at 

Hyde Park in the early morning of Memorial 
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Day, past the graves of the veterans and the 
flowers placed by innumerable people on the 
graves of their loved ones, I could not help 
thinking of the meaning which lay behind 
each of the lives represented today only by 
a stone in the churchyard. 

In a far wider sense, probably, these lives 
are more truly represented by the influence 
left on those they immediately touched and 
who continue to spread the result of that 
influence from generation to generation. 

A human life is like a candle. It is lit 
when a baby is born. It reaches out per- 
haps at first only in the effect even a very 
tiny life can have on the immediate family. 
But with every year of growth the light 
grows stronger and spreads farther. 

To struggle for brightness, but sometimes 
the inner light is strong and bright from 
the very beginning and grows with the years. 

None of us knows how far it reaches but 
I am quite sure that even a young life that 
is not allowed to grow to maturity has left 
behind it influences for good which will 
grow and broaden as those who touched 
this life grow themselves. 

The great people of the world spread the 
major light. They leave behind them ac- 
complishments which touch the lives of 
thousands, perhaps even millions, of people. 
But they are strengthened by all the little 
lights and perhaps could never have accom- 
plished their great ends without the little 
lights which reached out and inspired them 
in their own particular circle. 

On every Memorial Day, therefore, let us 
always be in our hearts thankful for those 
we have been privileged to know who may 
have gone before us and let us guard the 
light which they have kindled. 


Diplomacy: A Form of Guerrilla Warfare 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding a brief article written by Fred 
Orleans of San Antonio, Tex. Mr. Or- 
leans writes on the subject of “Diplom- 
acy, a Form of Guerrilla Warfare.” The 
article presents an intriguing line of 
thought, and for this reason I believe 
it will be of interest to the membership. 


The article follows: 

Dretromacr: A Form OF GUERRILLA WARFARE 
(By Pred A. Orleans) 

The U.S. Government finally has become 
aware of the fact that warfare in its mod- 
ern context is now guerrilla warfare and 
infiltration, but does not appear to be yet 
aware of the fact that diplomacy itself has 
new become a form of guerrilla warfare. 

Being more aware of the situation than 
we appear to be, the Communists, fully 
utilizing guerrilla warfare in their diplomacy 
are concentrating on the students of today 
who will be the leaders of tomorrow. If 
these new leaders become thoroughly in- 
doctrinated by the Communists, they will 
be opposed to us and our current efforts to 
influence the course of events in Latin Amer- 
ica will be in vain. 

As this writer has repeatedly asked in the 
past, “Exactly who will pump money into 
the Cuban economy and stabilize that coun- 
try after Castro has departed from the 
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scene? Obviously the United States. We 
will have to pay the bills afterward, so it 
is much easier and cheaper to take preven- 
tive measures now than pay the price later.” 

It would seem that preventive action now 
would be much more effective in the case 
of most Latin American countries than the 
usual post-mortem actions by our Govern- 
ment after the event has taken place. 

A typical example of our inability or un- 
willingness to meet and beat the Commu- 
nist threat in the field of diplomatic guer- 
rilla warfare, is our completely ignoring the 
plight of the vast majority of university 
students in Latin American universities who 
are controlled and manipulated by the ar- 
ticulate few who are well paid and well fi- 
nanced by the Communists. A few thousand 
dollars properly employed to finance those 
groups opposed to communism would enable 
them to regain control of their educational 
institutions and stop the indoctrination of 
the student bodies with Communist ideol- 
ogy. Among those who would be indoc- 
trinated, are to be found the government 
leaders of tomorrow. 

The balance actually swings on who suc- 
ceeds in influencing the students, be it the 
Communists or the United States. When 
the United States can again become basic 
and is able to cut through the redtape of 
bureaucracy and old-fashioned diplomacy, 
then and only then can it meet and beat 
the Communists in this arena which is 80 
vital to assuring the preservation of friendly 
governments in the Western Hemisphere 
and the eventual survival of the United 
States. 


Letters From Miss Mary K. Jones 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, yesterday I 
received a letter from Miss Mary K. 
Jones, an employee of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who on April 25, 
1962, was committed to the District of 
Columbia General Hospital and there 
held until May 7, 1962. All reports indi- 
cate that her commitment was highly 
questionable. Miss Jones also forwarded 
me a copy of her letter to Secretary of 
Agriculture Orville Freeman, and be- 
cause of the intense interest in the Billie 
Sol Estes controversy and the question 
of whether or not Miss Jones' rights were 
abridged, I am submitting a copy of her 
letter to me along with a copy of her 
letter to the Secretary. It appears that 
any records pertaining to Miss Jones’ 
commitment should be expunged and 
that other necessary revisions should be 
made to prevent the commitment of 
any person on such basis in the future- 

The letters follow: 

June 8, 1962. 
Hon. Rosert DOLE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Dore; I am enclosing 
a copy of a letter which I have sent to the 
Honorable Orville L. Freeman, Secretary 
Agriculture, concerning my case, 
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Any assistance that you may be able to 
give me in this matter will be greatly appre- 
clated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mary KimproucH JONES. 
JUNE 8, 1962. 
Hon. ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Freeman: Over 1 month has 
elapsed since my release from D.C. General 
Hospital where I was kept in the psychiatric 
ward for 12 days. My commitment to D.C. 
General Hospital was arranged by Dr. Lee 
Buchanan, an employee of the Office of Per- 
sonnel, Office of the Secretary, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, through a procedure 
which is extremely dangerous to personal 
Uberties and rights, This procedure involved 
calling the Metropolitan Police, when this 
measure was not in the least advisable or 
called for. 

During my stay in D.C. General Hospital I 
was subjected to physical and psychological 
indignities and my physical health was im- 
paired. Due to the measures used in sending 
me to the hospital, there is a record in the 
District Court which if not expunged will 
always be harmful to my reputation. I 
have been forced to prove to the world that 
I am free of any mental disability. I have 
been interviewed by a psychiatrist and a 
psycholanalyst, both of whom have certi- 
fied me to be free of mental disturbance. 
However, having to prove that I am sane 
has been a great expense to me both in effort 
und in money. 

Why hasn't the Department of Agriculture 
Made some effort to alleviate my plight since 
they are responsible for this trouble? 

I have furnished interview statements to 
the FBI and the Senate investigators, ap- 
peared for more than 1 hour before tele- 
vision cameras, and have been interviewed 
by more than a dozen reporters. Certainly 
the Department of Agriculture now has suf- 
ficient information to show that I am not 
mentally disturbed and never have been. 

If you have any doubts at all concerning 
My mental status despite the foregoing facts 
I will agree to another psychiatric examina- 
tion by any psychiatrist mutually agree- 
able to the Department of Agriculture and to 
mo. If this is done, you can have no further 
Question. 

I have been informed that you are a 
Member of the American Civil Liberties 
Union and the Americans for Democratic 
Action, and that you have a reputation for 
being a liberal. You are also a lender in 
the employment of handicapped persons, in- 
Cluding those who have had emotional prob- 
lems. Certainly I am not in the position of 
Someone who has had emotional problems. 
but is it asking too much that the Depart- 
ment clear me of this handicap by recog- 
Nizing its error in so branding me? 

Iam sure with your background of organ- 
izations and movements assuring civil liber- 
ties you will find it right to assist me in over- 
Coming the infringement of my civil liber- 
tles. This, even in the face of admitting 
that the Department of Agriculture was 
Wrong in handling my situation the way they 
ald. The failure on your part to take 
Prompt action will amount to disnvowal of 
the things you profess to stand for, I am 
Not angry at anyone for the way I was 
treated, but remedial action is urgently 
Needed. 

It would be appreclated if you will issue 
& public statement clearing me of the stigma, 
and recommend that restitution be granted 
me for the error. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mary KIMBROUGH JONES, 
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Cadet John H. Fagan, Jr., of Northamp- 
ton, Mass., Tops 1962 Military Acad- 
emy Graduating Class as No. 1 West 
Point Cadet 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the citi- 
zens of Northampton, Mass., in my con- 
gressional district, were indeed as proud 
as I was last week when their native 
son, Cadet John H. Fagan, Jr., whom I 
appointed to the U.S. Military Academy, 
received his diploma from President 
Kennedy as the No. 1 man in his class 
at West Point. 

Cadet Fagan had been a 4-year honor 
student at the Military Academy and he 
topped his class in 3 of the 4 years at 
West Point. As the No. 1 man in 
the 1962 graduating class, he received 
the Francis Vinton Greene Memorial 
Award, He is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
John H. Fagan, of 21 Fifth Avenue, 
Northampton. During his 4 years at 
West Point he was a member of the Rig 
and Crest Committee, secretary of the 
French Language Club, a Roman Catho- 
lic chapel acolyte, and a member of the 
staff of the Pointer, the cadct magazine. 

Mr. Speaker, I was unable to go to 
West Point last Wednesday for the com- 
mencement, but Cadet Fagan was told 
of my pleasure in his achievement by 
President Kennedy himself as he pre- 
sented the Northampton cadet with his 
diploma. Under unanimous consent in- 
clude with my remarks a letter from 
Maj. Gen. W. C. Westmoreland, super- 
intendent of the Military Academy, my 
letter to Cadet Fagan, and a letter from 
Lawrence F. O’Brien, special assistant 
to the President: 

OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT, 

U.S. MILTTARY ACADEMY, 
West Point, N.Y., May 31,1962. 
Hon. Epwarp P. BOLAND, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, Botanp: I am pleased to inform 
you that Cadet John H. Fagan, whom you 
appointed to the U.S. Military Academy, will 
be presented an award during June Week. 
As the No, 1 man in the graduating class, 
he will receive the Francis Vinton Greene 
Memorial Award, a set of books, presented as 
a memorial to the late Maj. Gen. Francis 
Vinton Greene, class of 1870. General 
Greene was the No. 1 man in his class. 

Cadet Fagan will be graduated on Wednes- 
day, June 6, and will be commissioned in 
the artillery branch of the US. Army. 

Sincerely, 
W. C. WESTMORELAND, 
Major General, U.S. Army, 
Superintendent. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 1, 1962. 
Cadet Joux H. FAGAN, Jr., 
U.S. Military Academy, 
West Point, N.Y. 
Dran JoHN: I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate you on your coveted 
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achievement in being selected as the No. 1 
cadet in the general order of merit in the 
U.S. Military Academy 1962 graduating class. 

I write to you with a feeling of profound 
gratification that I appointed you to the 
Military Academy at West Point. Neediess 
to say, I am genuinely proud of the 4-year 
honors record you have established with the 
Corps of Cadets at the Academy. 

You will graduate next week and receive 
your commission in an Army that the free 
world looks to for inspiration and leadership 
in the fight for liberty against Communist 
aggression for some years to come. I am 
sure that the citizens of Northampton will 
agree with me that you are destined, because 
of your West Point record, to become one of 
the great future leaders of the American 
Army. 

Again, I want to offer you my sincere 
congratulations and best wishes for success 
in your Army career. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp P. BOLAND, 
Member of Congress. 


Tre Wurre HOUSE, 
Washington, June 9, 1962. 
Hon. Epwanrp P. BOLAND, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ewe: You are undoubtedly now 
aware that the President made direct refer- 
ence to your pleasure in the achievement of 
Mr. John Fagan when he presented his di- 
ploma to him at West Point, 

With kindest personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
Lawrence F. O'BRIEN, 
Special Assistant to the President. 


What Will You Tell Your Children? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following interesting edi- 
torial which appeared in the Lawrence 
(Mass.) Sunday Sun on June 10, 1962: 


Wuat Wu You TELL Your CHILDREN? 

Oftentimes, for the sake of argument, one 
must stipulate to certain points as facts, 
Let's hope that our friends who see no dan- 
ger in the Communist program will agree 
for the time being, that there is such a 
danger and that the danger may suddenly 
overcome America, just as it did Czecho- 
slovakia. What will you tell your children? 

Let's say, for the sake of argument, that 
the Reds assume control; they are in con- 
trol of communications, they are in control 
of public utilities, they have slaughtered or 
imprisoned the police, they have clobbered 
resistance, and America lies prone, awaiting 
the blood purges that must certainly follow, 
enduring the terrifying period of vacuum 
before the calked heels of Godless Commu- 


nist tyranny comes smashing down, 


What will you tell those youngsters clus- 
tered at your knee? How will you tell them 
that their Nation, strong, dynamic, compas- 
sionate a few years ago, is now gone? How 
will you tell them that you cannot go to the 
store and buy food for them because the 
store Is locked against its owners and that 
your money is no longer any good? How will 
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you tell them that the policeman on the 
corner is no longer a friend—he has been 
replaced by a tyrant from the steppes of 
Asia? How will you tell them that the 
America your fathers gave to you, has been 
lost? 

What will you say when your little son, 
who feels you are a Marshal Dillon or a Hop- 
along Cassidy, asks you why you don’t take 
a gun and go out to set things straight? 
What will you say when your teenager asks 
you what you have done to prevent this take- 
over. Will you tell him you played golf or 
went fishing or learned to waterski or worked 
in the garden or learned how to make ceram- 
ics or hiked in the hills or a million other 
things, while your Nation went down the 
drain? 

What will you say when these children, 
whose lives have already been blueprinted for 
them, ask what they should do? How will 
you advise them when they ask if they should 
resist? What will you say if they ask if they 
should continue to adore God, despite the 
ultimatum of the new order? What will you 
do when the order comes to gather your chil- 
dren and ship them into state camps where 
they can become robots of the state? 

Communist writings openly predict that 
they will seize control centers, and that the 
great mass of population will lie prostrate. 
Records show that the lawless of a nation 
will take this opportunity to swoop down 
on the helpless, motivated in part by the 
same drive that causes looting after floods 
have driven people from their homes. Can 
you be sure that this will not happen? 

Or, suppose you lived through the blood 
baths, and 15 years from now, your young- 
sters ask about the America that was. Will 
you tell them of the freedoms you had, the 
freedom to go where you wished, to do 
what you wished, to say what you wished? 
Will you tell them of the fun you had and 
the happiness you had? What will you say 
when they ask how these things happened 
to slip away? 

If you are a father or mother, look at your 
children. If they are asleep, walk in and 
look at them—peaceful, contented, trusting. 
Are you doing anything to prevent just such 
a terrifying picture as we haye painted? Do 
you bother to inform yourself on the drift 
toward tyranny? Or do you plan to collab- 
orate with the enemy, to make friends with 
the new order? 

If America is to be spared this terror, it 
must be because her people have forbidden 
it. If the people will not ctem the tide, then 
each American must face the terror that 
has already been visited upon Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, Yugoslavia, East Germany, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, Manchuria, and 
many, many other lands. 

And, Mister, what will you tell 
children? 


your 


Federal Aid Spells Regulation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, the Cot- 
tonwood County Citizen & Reporter, of 
Windom, Minn., has a rather low opinion 
of a lot of Federal-aid ideas, as demon- 
strated in a recent editorial. Under 
unanimous consent, I include the edi- 
torial in the Recorp: 

THE FEDERAL-AID PATTERN 

Mr. Ribicoff, head of the Health and Wel- 

fare Department, has been rather bitter with 
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those doctors who do not take kindly to the 
proposed administration bill for medical care 
for the aged. One of his remarks is that 
“these doctors apparently believe that it is 
all right for the Federal Government to help 
build the hospitals in which they practice 
but that a plan that would help the patients 
pay their hospital bills would not be good.” 

That illustrates quite well why we consist- 
ently object to the spread of Federal aid for 
hospitals, for schools, for almost anything. 
Ribicoff apparently follows the idea that if 
the Government helps, the Government 
should regulate, and that's just why the 
States and local governments should build 
their own schools, hospitals, and nursing 
homes. That is the general thought on Fed- 
eral aid. Our hospital considered Federal 
aid when it built, but the board decided that 
the added cost because of Federal regulations 
would make the building cost more, and the 
acceptance of ald would call for more Fed- 
eral regulation. So our hospital was built 
without Federal aid. It’s the lowest cost 
modern hospital, per bed, that we know of in 
the State, and no Federal aid. 


Dairy Farmer: Our Man of the Month 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, although all 
of us here realize that June is Dairy 
Month, few understand either the com- 
plexities or the achievements of the 
dairy industry. For this reason, I wish 
to insert into the Recorp an editorial 
from the Winona Sunday News, June 10, 
1962, entitled Dairy Farmer: Our Man 
of the Month”: 

Dairy FARMER: Our MAN or THE MONTH 


Our nomination for Man of the Month— 
since this is June Dairy Month—is our friend 
and neighbor, the dairy farmer. Unlike his 
counterpart or relatively few years ago, to- 
day's dairyman does much more than just 
milk cows. 

In every sense, the modern dairy farmer is 
a businessman with a large capital invest- 
ment and his own special array of problems. 
In Minnesota, on the average, he has $33,600 
invested in land alone and that figure prob- 
ably can be doubled easily when livestock, 
buildings, machinery, and other equipment 
is added to it. This, incidentally, makes 
him one of our biggest personal property 
taxpayers. 

Successful operation of a dairy farm to- 
day requires a wide variety of talents over 
and above the ability to just milk cows— 
which is quite a specialty In its own right. 
The modern d: must have working 
knowledge and ability in agronomy, veteri- 
nary science, genetics, nutrition, sanitation, 
accounting, conservation, horticulture, en- 
tomology, practical mechanics, and plumb- 
ing. 

We also would like to note that he is out- 
standing in at least two other areas—as 
an efficiency expert and as a promoter. 

Year after year, our Minnesota farm- 
ers are producing more milk of better qual- 
ity from fewer and fewer cows. 

The average production of the 1,278,000 
cows on Minnesota's 81,870 dairy farms last 
year was 8,130 pounds per animal, well above 
the 7,211 pounds which is the national 
average, 

New feeding. breeding, and management 
practices can be credited with the giant 
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strides in production during the past 15 
years. Last year, Minnesota's total milk pro- 
duction reached an all-time high of 10,389 
million pounds, third highest in the Nation 
(Wisconsin first, New York second). 

Ironically, efficiency has produced one of 
the dairy farmer’s biggest problems. The 
public hasn't been cons milk and dairy 
foods at a rate which fully utilizes current 
prodtction. 

This situation has been aggravated during 
the past few years by a rash of food fads, 
do-it-yourself diets, and prematurely pub- 
licized health theories which remain both 
unproven and in dispute. 

Dairymen are to be commended for their 
commonsense attitude—as well as their 
patlence— through what have been trying 
times. Generally, they have not deigned to 
engage in bombast or counterattacks against 
competitors or competing products. Instead. 
they have continued to promote milk and 
other dairy foods on their merits as high- 
quality, economical and nutritious foods 
which also are exceptionally versatile and 
palatable. 

A good deal of the direction and ground- 
work of these promotion efforts has been 
spearheaded by the American Dairy Asso- 
ciation—and in this State by the ADA’s 
member unit, the Minnesota Dairy Industry 
Committee. These organizations are financed 
and controlled directly by the dairy farmers. 
Certainly in Minnesota we have ample evi- 
dence of the dairy farmer's good will and 
public spiritedness in the way he has con- 
tinually promoted his community and State 
along with his products and industry. 

It is too early to make any precise pre- 
dictions, but there are some bright notes in 
the dairyman’s picture currently. One of the 
brightest is a late report that fluid milk 
consumption in the Nation rose 1.5 percent 
during the first quarter of this year. This 
could be an indication that the public is 
tiring of the alarmist statements about foods 
which have been held in high esteem 
throughout mankind's history. 

While we're making the dairy farmer our 
Man of the Month, we also would like to 
commend his working partner, the dairy 
processor who is the link between the dairy 
farmer and we who are his consuming cus- 
tomers. He's another fellow with a big job 
and we're fortunate to have such fine proces- 
sors in Winona. 

So join us in a glass of milk, if you will, 
and we'll toast our friends the dairy farmers, 
the processors and their whole industry in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin and elsewhere. We 
wish them well—especially during their 26th 
annual observance of June Dairy Month. 


The Great Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN KYL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Toledo (Iowa) Chronicle of June 7, 1962: 

THe GREAT PROBLEM : 

The great problem in Government today 
is the diffusion of power. Bigness not only 
can be bad but has already become bad— 
increasingly so as Government concentrates 
power in the hands of a growing bureauc- 
racy. How to diffuse power again, smoo 
it outward and downward from level to level 
is the problem dealt with in our borrowed 
editorials this week, 
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Who Controls Space? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, 
there appeared in the New York Post of 
June 7 an article by Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt entitled Who Controls Space.” 
In this article, Mrs. Roosevelt pointed 
out that “outer space is a field in which 
perhaps eventually we will all feel that 
that cold war could be overcome and co- 
operation among nations could de 
brought about by submitting the knowl- 
edge acquired by individual governments 
to ultimate control by the United 
Nations,” 

President Kennedy has expressed the 
exactly same sentiments. The difficulties 
of this task, however, are demonstrated 
by an article in this morning's Washing- 
ton Post, entitled “U.S. Rejects Soviet 

. Plan for Controls on Space,” in which it 
was reported that the Soviet Government 
has suggested that all space activities 
should be carried out solely and exclu- 
sively by sovereign states. It is very 
possible that many states—both Com- 
munist and non-Communist—will agree 
with the U.S.S.R. on this proposal. 

At this time, only two things are clear. 
It is absolutely essential that we obtain 
international cooperation in space among 
the nations of the world for peaceful 
Purposes, and second, that such coopera- 
tion will involve extremely delicate, com- 
plex, and protracted negotiations among 
the governments concerned. Only the 
U.S. Government can undertake such 


negotiations in the national interest, as 


the President realized in his original 
Policy statement and bill on space satel- 
lite communications. We dare not tie 
Our hands at the very threshold of these 
all important and delicate negotiations 
by prematurely giving away one of our 
most promising space ventures, the space 
satellite communications system, to a 
Private monopoly. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mrs. 
Roosevelt's article may be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the New York Post, June 7, 1962] 
WERO CONTROLS SPACE? 
(By Eleanor Roosevelt) 

There seems to be such a very general 
division of opinion on the question of pri- 
vate or Government ownership of the space 
satellite communications system that much 
Consideration seems essential. 

There is a bill before the Senate that wili 
Shortly be considered. If the decision is to 

the whole enterprise over to private 

Control, this will mean that a few large cor- 

Porations, dominated by A.T. & T. will be 

Able to say how we should proceed in our 

and how we should use the knowl- 

edge acquired through research in the whole 
new area of outer space. 

If the system is retained in Government 

, there are those who feel that in the 
Course of the next year or so we will know 
Much more technically as to what the best 
System to be followed should be. We will 
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also have had time to study what interna- 
tional arrangements should be entered into. 

If the space communications system is 
turned over now to private ownership, two 
things may result: 

Development may be slowed down. Pri- 
vate companies cannot be expected to scrap 
existing facilities until such facilities have 
had an opportunity to earn what they cost. 
We have seen this in many areas where new 
discoveries would have meant giant strides 
technologically, but which were held under 
wraps by private industry. Only the pressure 
of war forced some of these advances into the 
open. 

In addition, it seems to me that outer 
space is a field in which perhaps eventually 
we will all feel that the cold war could be 
overcome and cooperation among nations 
could be brought about by submitting the 
knowledge acquired by individual govern- 
ments to ultimate control by the United 
Nations. 

So far this has been an area for delay on 
making a decision as to how space operations 
shall be owned and operated. One of the 
reasons for this delay is that it will give 
us as a Nation the opportunity to think 
through our basic philosophy. The taxpayers 
of this country have already spent very large 
sums of money on space developments and 
discoveries. 

This a new field and to some people it 
holds very little interest because they cannot 
see how it would help to solve their daily 
problems on this earth. I frequently get 
letters from readers protesting that we put 
far too much importance on knowledge that 
we are not as yet sure will be of benefit to 
the daily lives of our people. And they 
add that since we have not yet solved many 
problems here why should we be trying to 
add to them in enlarging our knowledge of 
other unknown spheres around us, 

The answer, of course, is that man's curi- 
osity can never, and should never, be cur- 
tailed. It is this curiosity that made for 
the development of man. 

However, in our complex modern civiliza- 
tion there is a question, I think, of whether 
certain things that are done not only for the 
benefit of our own country but of the world 
should be Government-controlled and, there- 
fore, financed by the people as a whole or 
whether they should be allowed to become a 
part of the free-enterprise financial system 
in which we believe. 

It seems to me there is an argument to be 
made that certain things under Government 
control can actually encourage competition 
and make for better management in private 
industry. This was one of the theories in 
the development of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. The TVA certainly proved its 
value to the economy of that area by bring- 
ing down the cost of electricity furnished by 
the private companies in the area. TVA acted 
as a yardstick and the competition was met 
by the private companies, resulting in much 
economic development of the whole area. 

Outer space is, of course, a much more 
far reaching project and involves our whole 
international planning and how we begin 
to draw in other nations, so there is a mutual 
benefit in this great new world that has 
opened up all around us. e 


Quality Stabilization Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
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eign Commerce is this week holding 

hearings on the Quality Stabilization bill. 

This measure has evoked widespread in- 

terest, and I believe my colleagues will 

find particularly interesting the follow- 

ing statements in support of the bill. 
The statements follow: 


STATEMENT or JOHN A. GOSNELL, ON BEHALF 
OF NATIONAL SMALL BUSINESS ASSOCIATION, 
BEFORE THE SENATE COMMERCE COMMITTEE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON FAIR TRADE, HOLDING 
HEARING ON QUALITY STABILIZATION BILL, 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 159, May 25, 1962 


Mr. Chairman, the membership of the Na- 
tional Small Business Association fully en- 
dorses Senate Joint Resolution 159, known 
as the quality stabilization bill. Our posi- 
tion was not developed hastily. Establish- 
ment of the consensus of our membership 
Tollowed a long period of analysis and study, 
and a thorough sounding of those members 
who represent all phases of our distributive 
economy. 

The primary reason for our unqualified 
support is that the bill provides a mechanism 
for relief against certain unfair methods of 
competition which are byproducts of the 
great evolutionary changes which have taken 
place in the pattern of distribution during 
the past several decades. 

Mass distribution has by now become 
commonplace, and the resulting competition 
between mass distributors has spawned some 
dubious trade practices relatively unknown 
to the ancient law of unfair competition, 
Notably among these is the practice of using 
a reputable trademarked product as a loss 
leader or as bait advertising. Several per- 
sons are by this practice—the 
manufacturer of the trademarked item and 
the consumer who usually arrives after the 
supply of the trademarked item runs out, 
and is “switched” to other goods of less 
value. The manufacturer of the trade- 
marked item is damaged because the sacri- 
ficial price tends to lead the consumer to 
entertain the doubt that perhaps after all 
the trademark does not represent the qual- 
ity and value claimed. Competitors also 
suffer in this situation, because the trade- 
marked item generally represents a quality 
product designed to be sold at a price which 
will encompass both a fair profit and a fair 
wage scale. 

The quality stabilization bill is based on 
a sound philosophical approach to treatment 
of the problem. It provides a private volun- 
tary remedy in recognition of the property 
rights of the trademark owner. For many 
years it has been well known that trade- 
marks are absolutely indispensable to the 
functioning of a free enterprise system. 
Development of the common law and the 
statutory law over the years attests the fact 
that the validity of, and property rights in 
trademarks must be protected. The basis 
of this protection, of course, is the legal 
concept that the owner retains some degree 
of protectible interest in his mark and the 
goodwill incident thereto so long as it re- 
mains in the channel of trade. Speaking 
as one with considerable background in this 
field of law it is my considered opinion that 
this concept is completely in harmony with 
the fundamentals of trademark law as de- 
veloped over the years. 

Apparently some resistance to this pro- 
posed legislation emanates from Federal re- 
gulatory officials who fear that enactment 
of this bill will somehow enable trademark 
owners to set retail prices to the detriment 
of the consumer. As a matter of fact one 
official went so far as to recommend that 
the bill include a provision requiring Fed- 
eral approval of resale prices which im- 
pliedly could be established under the bill. 
This wholly overlooks the fact that trade- 
marked goods have to compete in the mar- 
ketplace, and any trademark owner who en- 
deavors to hold an arbitrary price level 
which is noncompetitive will soon find him- 
self without a market. 
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Nor is there any basis for the fear that 
this legislation will somehow weaken the 
antitrust laws, or any of the other trade 
regulation statutes. The provisions of the 
bill which are designed to eliminate unfair 
trade practices certainly could not be re- 
sponsible for such a conclusion. It follows, 
therefore, that this conjecture must be 
based on the limited right the manufacturer 
would have under the bill to hold a price 
line on his trademarked product. As has 
been pointed out this right is wholly sub- 
ject to the competitive forces of the mar- 
ketplace. It certainly cannot be said that 
this in any way weakens the antitrust pro- 
hibitions against conspiracy to eliminate 
competition, discrimination in prices, or 
price fixing. None of these prohibited areas 
are weakened or even slightly affected by 
the terms or the implications of the bill, 

In view of the current pressures on profits 
it is vitally necessary to recognize that both 
our economy and the Federal revenue are 
dependent on healthy profits from the busi- 
ness system. From a practical standpoint 
it is necessary to recognize also that the 
heaviest drains on business earnings are 
taxes and wages and that these costs are 
fixed, and not in any respect susceptible to 
reduction as a result of Judgment or effi- 
cient management. Therefore, legislation 
which seeks to provide a modest degree of 
protection for profits and wages ought to re- 
ceive official sanction especially where, as 
in the case of this bill, free play of com- 
petitive forces is unhampered and no vio- 
lence is done to traditional antitrust con- 
cepts. 

Under no circumstances should the func- 
tion of the bill be confused with the so- 
called fair trade laws. For many years this 
association opposed those laws for sound rea- 
sons which need not be reiterated here. This 
bill provides a purely voluntary private 
remedy which is both practical and legally 
sound. No one has yet been able to demon- 
strate that either competition or consumers 
will suffer in any way whatsoever. To the 
contrary the consumer is protected against 
“switching” and against degeneration of 
trademarked products. On the other hand 
a method is provided to eliminate methods 
of competition which are unfair and dam- 
aging. Profits will be protected to the de- 
gree permitted by competition, and rights of 
trademark owners will be afforded a degree 
of proper protection. 

EXCERPTS OF STATEMENT FAVORING ENACTMENT 
or QuaLrry STABILIZATION ACT, SENATE 
JOINT RESOLUTION 159, SUDMITTED APRIL 9, 
1952, ar PUBLIC HEARING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
TO A SUBCOMMITTEE OF SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON COMMERCE 


I have been immersed in the crusade to 
safeguard small business for more than a 
quarter of a century. I am so firmly con- 
vinced today as I was years ago that the 
turn of events and the future of our type of 
economy depends on the survival, and the 
normal, natural growth of emall enterprise. 
This in no wise is meant to imply hostility 
toward big business as such, for those who 
live and let live have the inalienable right 
to grow and prosper. 

The spirit of laissez faire does not extend 
to dishonest and deceptive trade practices. 
The Queensberry rules were not accidentally 
perceived, nor the decrees of our executive, 
legislative, and judicial bodies to govern left 
to pure chance. An orderly democratic so- 
ciety requires regulation and control. With- 
out it there is chaos. 

You are met to consider a very important 
piece of business legislation which we heart- 
lly favor, the Quality Stabilization Act, one 
that will directly affect the lives of millions 
of Americans with significant residuals for 
our entire economy. 
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As Members of the U.S. Congress entrusted 
with the responsibility to legislate for the 
welfare of all of the people, you are entitled 
to know the facts that motivate the move- 
ment for the elimination of price cutting of 
trademarked articles in commerce. It is 
with a knowledge of these facts that your 
judgment will be sound and true. 

It is common knowledge that with the 
tremendous industrial growth of our country, 
there developed intense competition for the 
market and the never-ending struggle to win 
the loyalty of the consumer. It was early 
discovered that this could best be attained 
by attaching to the article produced a trade- 
mark or brand name so that it could be 
easily identified with the source of supply. 
This was followed with dollars poured into 
research, improvement, quality control, sales 
effort, and advertising. The result: an at- 
tachment to the article which is inseparable 
from the article itself, with the mere men- 
tion of the trademark or brand name being 
sufficient to tell the whole story. I cannot 
imagine the American scene without trade- 
marks or brand names. This identification 
is what we are here seeking to protect, For 
there are some who would and do use these 
identified products solely for selfish gain 
without regard to any rules of fair play and 
decency. It is these deceptive trade practices 
that we wish curbed and banished. 

The evil of price-cutting is by no means 
of recent origin. It goes back at least as far 
as the turn of the century. But this evil, 
countrywide, has never been met square on. 

The speed and advance of modern com- 
munications is such that local repercussions 
have an are far and beyond the Invisible 
State boundary lines. Local pride, there- 
fore, should not and must not stand in the 
way of future progress. It is far more 
important to preserve our national unity, 
and to strengthen the fiber of small business 
so essential to the balanced capitalistic 
economy we all cherish. We are confident 
that this can be done by the enactment of 
the proposed quality stabilization act. 

The U.S. Congress has never surrendered 
its right to govern and influence local 
transit when in fact local transit affected 
interstate movement. There is hardly an 
item on the retailers’ shelves which does 
not have its origin in interstate traffic, nor 
is the effect of price-bailing limited or con- 
fined to a particular locale. Its damage is 
widespread and devastating, and the small 
independent merchant has borne the brunt 
of it. 

Now as for the trade I represent. It is well 
known that tobacco products are marketed 
through more than 1 million retail outlets 
in the United States. Most of these outlets 
are one-man operations or what may be char- 
acterized as “Poppa and Momma” stores. 
The availability of tobacco products every- 
where one turns is not an overnight dis- 
tribution miracle. It is the result of many 
decades of struggle, often against great odds 
and frequently at great personal sacrifice. 
These people are representative of individ- 
ual enterprise in America. The one thing, 
however, that they are helpless against is the 
constant pounding of the giant retailers who 
use tobacco products as a “come-on.” 

The weapon used by the discounters is 
relatively a simple one. Since the established 
retail prices of tobacco products are well 
known because of their daily and wide con- 
sumer use, these ruthless dealers slash 
prices. The effect could not be more telling 
if they offered smokes for nothing. The 
independent retailer stands accused, and is 
held up to ridicule and scorn. In the eyes 
of the consumer he becomes suspect and no 
longer a friend who has served the public 
faithfully. 

This is the dilemma of the small retailer 
in our industry, in every part of the country. 
Despite his ingenuity, his efficiency, his 
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determination, he is fighting a losing battle 
unless you, the Members of the U.S. Con- 
gress come to a full realization of this seri- 
ous threat to small business, I have no 
bankruptcy statistics to support their grad- 
ual decrease in great numbers, for these 
small businessmen don’t fail, they just fade 
away. I do, however, have some very signifi- 
cant statistics from the State of New Jersey 
which I pass along to this committee. Re- 
tallers of cigarettes are licensed in New Jer- 
sey. In the main they are small independent 
merchants, In 1948 some 30,148 retailers 
were so licensed. In 1960 the number of 
cigarette retailers licensed in New Jersey 
dropped to 22,481. Can there by any more 
dramatic proof of what is happening small 
business in our country than a 25 percent 
drop in numbers in our trade? 

Monopoly was once thought of in terms of 
a handful controlling all of the business. 
But monopoly In modern-day merchandizing 
has acquired a new concept. A single or a 
small number of giant discounters, by astute 
manipulation of price, can dominate an en- 
tire trading area within a radius of miles 
with disastrous effects upon thousands of 
small merchants. 

Make no mistake about the discounter. 
He will try to convince you that he is a 
benefactor of the consumer. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. He is in busi- 
ness to make money. It is just common- 
sense that the discounter has not discovered 
a way of doing business which eliminates the 
cost of operation. He may boast about his 
efficiency and low costs, but the latest sta- 
tistical studies reveal that his cost is no 
lower than that of the efficient independent 
merchant. Annually, the Harvard Business 
School, Division of Research, publishes av- 
erage expense ratios to the sales dollar for 
large supermarket operations. This figure 
has been climbing steadily for the past 5 
years and was last reported at 20.4 percent. 

The tobacco retailers’ normal markup is 
not in excess of 20 to 22 percent. What in- 
centive does the small retailer have unless 
his modest profit margins, his wages, are 
protected? 

The Members of the U.S. Senate and the 
House of Representatives are not in a strait- 
jacket when they seek to suppress injurious 
practices in the business world. They 
have the power, and moreover, the duty 
to launch legislation to strike down those 
industrial conditions which they believe are 
offensive to the public welfare. 

We cannot have a healthy, free economy 
where only a relatively few are the main 
source of distribution. To narrow the con- 
duit to the consumer will pinch off the or- 
derly flow of goods in commerce with conse- 
quent untold damage to American business. 
The enactment of the quality stabilization 
act will serve to stabilize the economy of our 
country and to safeguard small independent 
enterprise. We urge its speedy passage. 


Saving, Not Spending, Is Sound 
Economics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in his long 
and impassioned, if somewhat confusing 
speech at Yale University yesterday: 
President Kennedy exposed a remark- 
able ignorance of economics and down- 
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right commonsense when it comes to 
fiscal responsibility. President Kennedy 
says the way to have more is to spend 
more and the way to solvency is to in- 
crease the debt. He sees no danger in 
a constantly increasing public debt 
which means taking more and more 
money away from the people so they will 
have less and less to spend for anything 
except whatever the Government decides 
is right and good for the Nation. 

In his complete lack of knowledge of 
economics President Kennedy ignores 
the fact that growth is possible only 
through savings which are in turn in- 
vested furnishing the capital for increas- 
ing facilities and production and thereby 
creating more jobs. His idea of a tax 
cut is not to let the people save their 
money, but to encourage them to spend 
it. In his Yale speech the President 
clearly outlines the differences between 
conservative thinking regarding eco- 
nomics and the liberal, social planner 
type of thinking. We conservatives be- 
lieve in equity financing through savings 
and investment while the liberals headed 
by President Kennedy believe it is sound 
economics to engage in debt financing 
and big spending, a theory which has not 
worked the 30 years we have been try- 
ing it. 

As a part of these remarks I would 
like to include some pertinent articles 
from the Nation’s press which clearly 
emphasize the danger in the approach 
the President is determined to follow. 

First, an article from the Washington 
Post, June 12, 1962, quoting the able 
economist, Maurice Stans, entitled 
“Kennedy Course Called Fiscal Brink- 
manship.” Second, an editorial from 
the Wall Street Journal answering the 
President's economic theories, Too So- 
phisticated by Far.” Finally, two well 
written columns by David Lawrence in 
the Washington Evening Star, dealing 
with some of President Kennedy’s pro- 
posals. 


The articles follow: 
From the Washington Post, June 12, 1962] 


KENNEDY COURSE CALLED FISCAL 
BRINKMANSHIP 


(By Richard Bergholz) 


SEATTLE, June 11—The Kennedy adminis- 
tration is carrying the Nation on a “course 
of economic recklessness and fiscal brink- 
manship,” former Budget Bureau Director 
Maurice Stans said today, 

And if this course continues, “we are play- 
ing Russian roulette with our freedoms and 
our destiny.“ the Los Angeles banker told the 
Republican National Committee. 

Stans, Budget Director in the Eisenhower 
Administration, called on the Republican 
Party to turn the strong tide of government 
by Santa Claus and replace it with govern- 
Ment of responaibility.” 

He scorned what he termed the Kennedy 
administration's policies of “brinkmanship 
and gapmanship and growthmanship.” _ 

Clearly, there are trends today “toward 
Confiscatory taxation and unbridled spend- 
ing, toward fiscal irresponsibility and mount- 
ing debt, toward centralization of govern- 
Ment, of power in the executive branch,” 
Stans said. 

And all of this means that “we are grad- 
ually surrendering our American spirit, 
based on initiative and self-reliance, for a 
maa and economic mess of pottage," he 
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It's up to the Republican Party, Stans 
said, to translate these issues into campaign 
arguments that mean something to the 
voter. 

Stans didn’t attempt to spell out specific 
political techniques. Nor did other speak- 
ers at this first Pacific Northwest meeting 
of a major political party’s high command. 

But both GOP National Chairman WILLIAM 
E. Miran of New York and Representative 
Bos Wiso of San Diego, chairman of the 
National Republican Congressional Commit- 
tee, expressed confidence that party fortunes 
would improve this year. 

In separate talks, they predicted that the 
GOP would pick up enough victories this 
year (44 additional seats are required) to 
take over control of the House next year, 

But MLLER added this admonition: “If we 
don’t win in 1962, the (Republican) presi- 
dential nomination in 1964 won't mean 
much.” 

The national chairman said he saw no 
reason to be concerned about Republican 
chances to elect Richard M. Nixon Governor 
in California. 

In answer to a question, MILLER said he 
didn't expect Nixon to soften his stand in 
opposition to the rightwing John Birch 
Society. “I don’t see how he can," he said. 

Nixon has said that Republicans should 
get out of the society. 

The national committee, after some dis- 
cussion, put its stamp of approval on a 
3,000-word “Declaration of Republican 
Principle and Policy” drafted by a House- 
Senate committee headed by Representative 
MeLVIN R. Lamp, Republican, of Wisconsin. 

Generally, it assails Democratic policies 
and programs and restates principles and 
guidelines laid down by the 1960 national 
platform of the GOP. 


Too SOPHISTICATED BY FAR 


The Nation's economic discourse, Presi- 
dent Kennedy believes, is imprisoned in 
myths and cliches. He wants to liberate it 
into the clear air of reality, so that we can 
talk and act intelligently about the sophis- 
ticated and technical" questions that are the 
real economic problems of our times. 

Everyone ought to be in favor of that. 
The trouble is that Mr. Kennedy chooses to 
ignore the enormous mythology that comes 
under the mislabeled heading of liberalism. 
The further trouble is that some administra- 
tion officials want to get so sophisticated 
about such matters as the public debt that 
they will be able to persuade the people it 
isn't really a debt at all, or anyway nothing 
to worry about. 

More than a trace of this kind of sophisti- 
cation” showed up in the President's com- 
mencement address at Yale yesterday, Con- 
sider, for example, the question of the size 
of the Federal Government and its role in 
the economy. 

While admitting that big Government has 
its dangers, Mr. Kennedy charged that it is 
a myth that Government is steadily getting 
bigger and worse. How come? Because, if 
we leave aside defense and space expendi- 
tures—which Is leaving aside quite a lot 
then the Federal Government has expanded 
less than any other major sector of national 
life since World War II. “ 

The sophisticated device here is to argue 
that something is not as big as it seems be- 
cause it is not yet as big as something else. 
Obvicusly such a rationalization is a carte 
blanche for unlimited Government spending. 

Unfortunately for the argument, the rapid 

of Government is there for all to see. 
It is a fact; it is reality. And equally plain 
is the manner of its growth—not only de- 
fense, but the constant addition of more po- 
litical subsidies to more groups. 


[From the Wall Street Journal] 


President Kennedy says people should stop 
talking as though this were the 1930's in- 
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stead of the 1960's. But who plays the old 
records of the thirties more tiresomely than 
the Kennedy administration itself? Public 
works, Youth Conservation Corps, spending 
and deficits; the whole Kennedy domestic 
program is a rehash of the nostrums of the 
depression. 

The fresh economic thinking today is to 
be found elsewhere. It lies in the argument 
that a trimmed-down Government, with 
substantial tax cuts made possible by lower 
costs. would release the energies of the 
people and bring about the prized economic 
growth. It would also do much to solve those 
“sophisticated and technical” problems the 
President mentioned, like maintaining the 
value of the dollar abroad, 

Instead of offering real hope for the Na- 
tion’s economic future, the President mereiy 
offers more justifications for more Govern- 
ment growth. Thus we are told that the 
“conventional” Federal budget is “actively 
misleading” because it ignores trust funds 
and counts capital outlays as spending in- 
stead of investment. On the basis of either 
the cash budget or the “national income ac- 
counts” budget, some deficits would turn out 
to have been surpluses. 

Yet again the facts get in the way of the 
rationalization. Trust funds by their nature 
should not be counted as general revenues, 
and the kind of wasteful capital spending 
the Government indulges in certainly is 
spending, rather than investment somehow 
comparable to that of a private company. 
The virtue of the conventional budget is 
that it tells us the truth, and the sorry 
truth is that Federal income almost never 
equals Federal outgo. 

The President is absolutely right that we 
need fresh insight and hard thought instead 
of myths and tired slogans. That is why it 
is so unfortunate to have him advocating the 
dreariest and most threadbare economic pre- 
scription of all. 

And let us remember that far more than 
theory is at stake. A policy based on the 
shopworn mythology of State spending. 
planning, intervention, and control will af- 
fect the lives of all of us and largely deter- 
mine our standing in the world. Meantime 
the economic debate can hardly be very use- 
ful if it gets so “sophisticated” that it plays 
tricks with facts. 


From the Washington Evening Star, June 8, 
1962] 


POLITICAL ÅPPROACH TO Tax CUTTING—PRESI- 
DENT’s TALK OF DELAYING REDUCTION TILL 
1963, MAKING IT RETROACTIVE, RAPPED 

(By Dayid Lawrence) 

President Kennedy still shows no aware- 
ness of the serious plight of tbe American 
economy today. At his news conference yes- 
terday he made no mention of the continu- 
ing demands of labor-union leaders who seek 
to increase wage costs. Nor did he indicate 
any change in the administration’s policy in 
forcing a “profit squeeze” by condemning 
price increases that are designed to take care 
of such labor costs. This dilemma. however, 
has been the basic cause of the stock mar- 
ket's recent collapse. 

Mr. Kennedy chose instead to regard the 
market's fall as merely the natural result of 
the overpricing of securities and the ending 
of an era of inflation. He thinks it’s all just 
speculative and—like President Hoover in 
1929— he is arguing that conditions are 
fundamentally sound. 

The President doesn’t seem to have made 
up his mind just when a general tax cut 
that might be helpful to economic progress 
should be made. For he talked vaguely at his 
news conference about postponing action on 
such a measure till the session of Congress 
which begins next January. He said the bill 
could be made retroactive so it would take 
effect on the first of next year. But it's dif- 
ficult to do this, as the whole Nation of tax- 
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payers will find it hard to estimate their 
taxes while Congress Is debating a change in 
rates. Also, the President has tied into the 
same measure what he calls “offsetting” tax 
reforms to close “loopholes” and cut down 
loss of tax revenue. The President admits 
the net tax reductions will not be large. 
This will mean long debate and delay. 

Maybe Mr. Kennedy thinks that Congress, 
which is to get the text of his tax proposals 
at the end of this summer, will be under 
such pressure from the people that an extra 
session may have to be called after the con- 
gressional elections in November to enact 
the bill. 

But these tactics could boomerang. The 
people would be voting then on an expecta- 
tion instead of a concrete piece of legisla- 
tion. Is this fair to the people? Aren't they 
entitled to know in advance what thelr taxes 
will be for the year ahead, and to have a 
chance to volce approval or disapproval at 
the polls? Practical politics may dictate the 
answer that it is better to keep the people 
guessing and let them hope they may get 
more than they really will. To tell them 
exactly how little they will recelve—when 
they have been led to expect more is not 
supposed to be a wise strategy a few weeks 
before an election. 

The whole approach is political, The ad- 
ministration isn’t really anxious to grant 
any tax cut. It doesn’t actually plan to let 
the corporation tax rate go down very much, 
if at all. The sop to the industrial world is 
su to be in the form of two tax bene- 
fits. One, which will not be enacted by law 
but by revising existing Treasury tions, 
would permit certain industries to shorten 
the period on which depreciation rates are 
computed. The other would be a law giving 
to certain industries an 8-percent investment 
credit. But this applies only to new machin- 
ery and equipment. It doesn't cover the 
whole problem of modernization which con- 
fronts companies in the heavy goods indus- 
tries. This has been before Con- 
gress for many months now. It has awakened 
little enthusiasm and a great deal of opposi- 
tion. For it really doesn't solve the problem 
of depreciation rules which for many years 
have been in need of a general overhauling. 

The bandying about of such figures as a 
tax credit of $1.3 billion for new machinery 
and a tax saving of $1.2 billion through the 
new depreciation rules and perhaps another 
6200 million in various reductions of special 
taxes—such as those on transportation—will 
give the impression that a substantial tax 
cut is being recommended by the President. 
In an economy which is supposed to have a 
gross national output estimated at some- 
where between $550 and $565 billion this 
year, these are relatively trivial tax reduc- 
tions, 

Mr. Kennedy talked also about the possi- 
bility of an $8 billion surplus in the Federal 
budget if the economy were to operate at 
full capacity. This is a figure picked out of 
the air by his advisers who represent the 
school of thought which holds that a tax 
cut is periodically necessary to prevent too 
great a drain on the economy by taxes within 
a given period. 

The American people, on the other hand, 
aren't worrying today about how the tax 
totals might theoretically become too big 
a slice of a prosperous economy, What they 
want to see first is a prosperous economy 
achieved. They then can worry about 
whether too much money is being taken cut 
for taxes. à 

The real concern today is how to stimulate 
an economy in which profits have been 
squeezed by skyrocketing wage costs that 
have won the approval of an administration 
dependent for political support on the votes 
and campaign contributions furnished by 
union labor. The real issue isn't being 
Yaced—whether monopoly power on the 
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wage-cost side is ever going to be broken 
up just as monopoly power on the manage- 
ment side is forbidden by law. 

To promise tax cuts across the board in 
1963 to individuals will spur consumer 
spending and bring back fears of inflation. 
To give the proposed tax cuts to a few busi- 
nesses next year will not save those really 
in trouble today. 

The President has not come to grips with 
the immediate situation. He is taking a 
big risk politically, too. He may get the 
surprise of his life in the November elections. 
It is customary for the people to vote against 
the party in power when an economic reces- 
sion is on—and there are signs that the 
forecast by the stock market of continued 
recession is more likely to turn out to be 
true than the optimistic statements of a big 
recovery by next November being issued in 
political precincts nowadays in Washington. 


[Prom the Washington Evening Star, 
June 11, 1962] 
Crisis IN ECONOMY FORESEEN—PRESIDENT'S 
Tax REVISION PLAN VIEWED AS AGGRAVATION 
RaTHER THAN REMEDY 


(By David Lawrence) 


Small wonder that many businessmen fear 
that a severe crisis in our economic life may 
come in the next several months. The ad- 
ministration evidently is determined that 
“spending as usual” by Government for all 
manner of projects must go on, and that 
“wage increases as usual” likewise must 
But the most important force 
in the economy is being prevented from op- 
erating under the rules of sound economics. 
Business management is still threatened with 
reprisals from the Government if it tries to 
raise its prices to cover increasing wage costs 
and also to earn a fair profit. A free econ- 
omy cannot operate very long that way. 

The promise by the President of a tax cut 
is likely to aggravate rather than remedy 
the situation. Already the demagogs in 
Congress are articulate. They say they op- 
pose any reduction in the higher brackets 
and wish to confine all the benefits to the 
lower income groups. It's the same old story 
hereabouts—politics supersedes economics 
all around. Similarly, there is already an 
antagonism in Congress among the Demo- 
crats to any reduction in the corporate tax 
rates, which now are at a 52-percent level. 

Mr. Kennedy promises a tax cut across the 
board, effective next January. The bill, 
however, may not be passed until March or 
April of 1963, or even later. It will take 
Congress that long to debate the highly 
complicated tax measure which will be 
forthcoming, for the law isn't to be devoted 
Just to rate changes. The gimmick now is 
to close loopholes and thus theoretically 
to increase tax revenues to offset the so- 
called relief to be given by the drop of a few 
percentage points in the rates In all income 
brackets, Already some of the Senators on 
the Democratic side have pointed out that a 
drop of 1 percentage point in the upper 
brackets involves tens of thousands of dol- 
lars for an individual, while a drop of a 
point to a man of low income means only 
a few dollars in savings. Hence, it is argued 
that the whole sayings should be given to 
the people in the lower brackets. 

What is wrong with this theory, of course, 
is that the individuals to whom the Nation 
looks for funds to finance industry's expan- 
sion aren't getting enough money now after 
taxes to help the free-enterprise system ex- 
pand as it should. Nor will they be getting 
it under the proposed tax changes If the 
Gemagogues have their way. Companies, 
moreover, which would like to earn enough 
surplus each year to save up for rainy days— 
and for brighter days when there is need for 
funds for expansion of plant and equip- 
ment—aren't able to do so today because of 


the narrow profit margin. The proposed 
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change in the tax rate will not help them 
much, if at all. 

What has been lost sight of is that a pri- 
vate-enterprise system cannot function et- 
fectively very long if the Government inter- 
teres with Its operation. President Kennedy 
has damaged severely the normal processes 
of the American enterprise system and shows 
no sign of withdrawing his threat to inter- 
fere with pricemaking, while refraining from 
any action that would keep down wage in- 
creases. 

This situation cannot drift on much longer 
without causing a bigger breakdown in the 
economy than has been witnessed. Business 
is not going to construe the type of tax re- 
vision promised by the administration as 
likely in any way to go to the heart of the 
problem that is today frustrating the Amer- 
ican economy. 

Job creation is essential to national 
growth. There’s plenty of talk here about 
stimulating national output, but no practical 
measures are being proposed that, in the 
aggregate, will bring that growth. An in- 
crease in consumer spending will not do it 
—though it may temporarily cause a fever of 
inflation. The real need, of course, is for 
encouragement of the heavy-goods industries, 
which are seriously depressed today. 

The administration vaguely promises to 
revise the rules of tax depreciation, as if this 
alone would do the job. But these are highly 
technical changes that may take the man- 
agers of American business in various in- 
dustries 2 or 3 years to absorb. The real 
difficulty is that the percent of profit to 
sales is not high enough and that surpluses 
aren't being built up to enable companies to 
finance a large part of their own require- 
ments for the future. 

Meanwhile, the administration—although 
claiming it wishes to bring back more divi- 
dends from abroad—has proposed changes 
in taxing American plants overseas, which 
actually can cause a stoppage of the flow 
of dividend money to America, and hence 
a drop in tax revenue. This could have an 
adverse effect on the balance of international 
payments, which is causing so much appre- 
hension about the future gold value of the 
dollar. 

Thus, the administration has failed to sup- 
port the sound principles that permit a fair 
margin of profit to be earned. Unless this 
tide is reversed soon, the discouragement 
now prevalent will result in a depression— 
perhaps not as severe as in the 1930's but in 
some respects of the same intensity. Yet 
President Kennedy still seems unaware of 
what his continued Indifference to the labor- 
cost problem is doing to the economy. 


Are You Listening, Mr. Khrushchev? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, in this 
land of ours, millions of our fellow citi- 
zens, as well as many in this Chamber, 
will be traveling the highways during 
these pleasant summer months. Dur- 
ing the course of these vacation jour- 
neys, inspiring sights, cherished land- 
marks and memorable events will 
play a part in the enjoyment of these 
summertime excursions. 

One such vacation trip was recently 
taken by Mr. and Mrs, W. W. Di 
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Mr. Diehl is the editor of Dodge News 
Magazine published in Detroit, Mich. 
His report of his trip is contained in the 
June edition of the magazine. 

Mr. and Mrs. Diehl visited the Black 
Hills of South Dakota and during their 
stay in this part of my home State, they 
viewed “the Shrine of Democracy,” the 
famous Mount Rushmore upon which 
are carved the busts of Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Theodore Roosevelt, and Lincoln, 
four of our great Presidents. 

The Diehls found, as have millions of 
Americans, that “the sight of Mount 
Rushmore can do nothing but inspire.” 
In reporting on this visit, Mr. Diehl took 
as his theme for his article a suggestion 
recently made by Senator KARL MUNDT 
of South Dakota. 

If Mount Rushmore were to speak, Mr. 
Diehl suggests that perhaps what we 
might hear would be words from the 
inaugural addresses of the four Presi- 
dents, words which truly personify the 
American dream and, in one further re- 
spect, throw into the face of the Kremlin 
leaders and their stooges around the 

- world an additional reminder of what 
makes this country great and what keeps 
this country strong and free. 

Mr. Speaker, I request permission to 
have included in the Recorp at this point, 
this report by W. W. Diehl. 

The report follows: 

Mount RUSHMORE "TALKED" 

Wasnuincton, D.C.—U.S. Senator KARL E. 
Monort of South Dakota today suggested that 
the Mount Rushmore figures of Washington, 
Jefferson, Theodore Roosevelt, and Lincoln be 
given voices—by being wired for sound. 

This newspaper report, published earlier 
in the year, flashed back through our mind as 
we headed for “The Shrine of Democracy” 
which lies 25 miles southwest of Rapid City 
in the heart of the famed Black Hills of 
South Dakota. Whether they have been to 
Mount Rushmore or not, few Americans are 
unfamillar with this memorial which shows 
the busts of four great American Presidents, 
we thought. Millions of postcards, calen- 
dars, newsphotos, and motion picture films 
have etched these four massive heads In our 
memories over the years. 

Gilbert Stuart's brush had first preserved 
the great image of Washington, and Mathew 
B. Brady's camera had given us heart-warm- 
ing portraits of Lincoln. Now, here was the 
gift of a world-renowned sculptor, Gutzon 
Borglum—those gigantic figures symbolic of 
glorious chapters in the history of the United 
States. 

But talk? Could they, meaningfully 
enough—even with the electronic aids of a 
Modern age? 

Or, had these four Presidents always been 
Speaking out to us? How could their words 
ever be forgotten? Washington's figure sym- 
boltzes the founding of our Nation in 1776; 
that of Jegerson, the adoption of the Consti- 
tution and the purchase of the Louisiana ter- 
Titory from France. The preservation of the 
Union in 1865 is symbolized by the Lincoln 
figure, while Theodore Roosevelt's bust rep- 
resents the completion of the Panama Canal. 

The sight of Mount Rushmore can do 
nothing but inspire. The heads of the four 
figures, carved in solid granite, are visible for 
60 miles. They sre 60 feet from chin to 
crown, based upon men 465 feet tall. Ar- 
riving at this historic shrine, we were imme- 
dlately impressed by the dignified quiet that 
Competely envelops the area. 

“Maybe—if we listened closely enough— 
We could hear them speak.” I found myself 

with thoughts of Senator Munor's pro- 
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posal. What would it be like? Would this 
sort of arrangement disrupt the dignity of 
the shrine, as charged by some opponents 
of the Senator's proposal? Let's take a 
chance and listen at this make-believe 
moment—and then decide. The sure-to-be 
majestic flow of words would run some- 
thing like this: 
PRESIDENT WASHINGTON 


“The foundation of our national policy 
will be laid in the pure and immuta- 
ble principles of private morality, and the 
preeminence of free government be exem- 
plified by all the attributes which can win 
the affections of its citizens and command 
the respect of the world (Mark this well, 
Fidel.—Ed.) * * * there is no truth more 
thoroughly established than that there exists 
in the economy and course of nature and 
indissoluble union between virtue and hap- 
piness; between duty and advantage; be- 
tween the genuine maxims of an honest and 
magnanimous policy and the solid rewards 
of public prosperity and felicity.” 


PRESIDENT JEFFERSON 


“About to enter, fellow-citizens, on the 
exercise of duties which comprehend every- 
thing dear and valuable to you, it is proper 
you should understand what I deem the es- 
sential principles of our Government (Are 
you listening, Mr. Khrushchevy?—Ed.), and 
consequently those which ought to shape its 
administration. Equal and exact justice to 
all men, of whatever state of persuasion, re- 
ligious or political; peace, commerce, and 
honest friendship with all nations, en- 
tangling alliances with none the support of 
the State governments in all their rights, 
as the most competent administrations for 
our domestic concerns and the surest bul- 
warks against antirepublican tendencies; the 
preservation of the general Government in 
its whole constitutional vigor, as the sheet 
anchor of our peace at home and safety 
abroad; a jealous care of the right of elec- 
tion by the people—a mild and safe correc- 
tive of abuses which are lopped by the 
sword of revolution where peaceable reme- 
dies are unprovided; absolute acquiescence 
in the decisions of the majority, the vital 
principle of republics, from which is no ap- 
peal but to force, the vital principle and im- 
mediate parent of despotism * * the dif- 
fusion of information and arraignment of 
all abuses at the bar of the public reason; 
freedom of religion; freedom of the press, 
and freedom of person under the protection 
of the habeas corpus, and trial by juries im- 
partially selected.” 

PRESIDENT THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


“Much has been given us, and much will 
rightfully be expected from us. We have 
duties to others and duties to ourselves; 
and we can shirk neither. We have become 
a great Nation, forced by the fact of its 
greatness into relations with the other 


nations of the earth, and we must behave as 


beseems a people with such responsibili- 
ties wwe must show not only in our 
words, but in our deeds, that we are earnestly 
desirous of securing their good will by acting 
toward them in a spirit of just and generous 
recognition of all their rights * * No weak 
nation that acts manfully and justly should 
ever have cause to fear us (Dr? Castro), and 
no strong power should ever be able to single 
us out as a subject of insolent aggression 
(Mr. Ehrushchey).” 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN 


“With malice toward none, with charity 
for all, with firmness in the right as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive on 
to finish the work we are in; to bind up the 
Nation's wounds, to care for him who shall 
have borne the battle and for his widow 
and his orphan, to do all which may achieve 
and cherish a just and lasting peace among 
ourselves and with all nations.” 
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These words were fashioned into the in- 
augural addresses of the four Presidents of 
Mount Rushmore. They could be strong 
words of reminder to all Americans who visit 
this shrine. If we have forgotten the mean- 
ing of such words stamped upon our Ameri- 
can way of life, then perhaps it is best 
for Mount Rushmore to speak, Already, the 
men of the Kremlin have reacted viciously 
to Senator Munpr’s suggestion. On Lenin's 
birthday, April 22, one of the Moscow orators 
publicly referred to the Mount Rushmore 
Proposal and questioned the true value of 
our Presidents’ words; he scoffed at their 
message, and he scoffed at their effect upon 
our way of life. 

What do you think? 


Wheat Problems and Programs, Mid- 
; 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, one of 
the best résumés I have read concerning 
the wheat problem and programs, cer- 
tainly one that is easily understood by 
the average layman who is usually 
baffied by the many forces affecting 
wheat, has been prepared by Mr. Harold 
I. Lunde, associate professor of econom- 
ics, and Mr. James B. McComb, research 
assistant, Bureau of Economic Studies, 
Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn. 

In order that my colleagues may be 
advised of the excellent work done by 
these gentlemen in an area of major 
agricultural concern, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that their résumé, 
entitled Wheat Problems and Pro- 
grams, Mid-1962,” be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record along with the 
explanatory tables 1 and 2. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and tables were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

WHEAT PROBLEMS AND PROGRAMS, M1p-1962 

Present farm programs have not been effec- 
tive in curtailing production of wheat. In- 
stead, wheat carryover has reached record 
highs in the last few years. It was 1.4 bil- 
lion bushels at the start of this crop year. 
Wheat carryover would have been still larger, 
had it not been for a drought in the spring 
wheat area last summer. This drought re- 
duced production of Hard Red Spring and 
Durum wheats by 87 million bushels. 
Weather was the primary reason for the 
slight reduction of carryover, not the effec- 
tiveness of the present wheat program. 

The present program of acreage cutba 
and higher price supports will not solve the 
problem of overproduction in wheat. Wheat 
is not just wheat as is supposed by present 
Government programs. Instead, five differ- 
ent classes of wheat are grown in the United 
States, each with its own distinct demand 
and supply conditions. Because of differ- 
ences in milling qualities and uses, there 
is little possibility of substitution between 
soft and hard wheat classes. 

Moreover, the location of the mill is an 
important factor in determining the class 
of wheat which will be used in that mill. 
It is not economical to ship Hard Red Winter 
wheat to Minneapolis, or to ship White 
wheat from Portland, to New York, to make 
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flour. Present proposals to reduce acreage 
of all classes of wheat will create shortages 
of Soft Red Winter and Hard Red Spring 
wheats, but will not materially reduce sur- 
plus production of Hard Red Winter and 
White wheat, where production adjustments 
are most urgently needed. 

Price actions in major wheat markets in- 
dicate that there is little of the high quality 
wheat demanded by consumers in existing 
Commodity Credit Corporation stocks. 
Prices of Hard Red Spring wheat at Minne- 
apolis (see table 1) have been above ter- 
minal support level for the entire crop year, 
indicating that the Hard Red Spring carry- 
over of 237 million bushels does not contain 
enough high-quality wheat to fill the de- 
mands of the marketplace in this year of 
reduced production. The higher market 
prices of Hard Red Winter wheat at Kansas 
City, also suggests there is little quality 
Hard Red Winter wheat in CCC stocks. 
Market prices of 13 percent protein Hard 
Red Winter wheat were above terminal sup- 
port prices all year, while market prices of 
ordinary (11 percent) protein wheat hovered 
around the terminal support price for the 
same period, indicating an effective surplus 
of the lower quality wheat. 

Our market system is such that the high- 
est quality wheats are purchased first, leav- 
ing the lower quality wheats till last. 
When there is overproduction it is the lower 
quality wheats that move into CCC stocks. 
The higher quality wheat moves into the 
marketplace, is milled and consumed. Be- 
cause of this and the fact that overproduc- 
tion has been the rule in past years, much 
low-quality wheat is to be found in Gov- 
ernment stocks today. 

The reason for the failure of past and 
present farm programs for wheat can be 
summarized as follows: There are, in effect, 
two levels of farm management in the 
United States. The Federal Government de- 
termines the number of acres to be planted 
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to wheat, and the farmer is left to make the 
rest of the production decisions. The Gov- 
ernment, by reducing acreage allotments and 
acres planted, tries to reduce production, 
while the farmer tries to produce more on 
the fewer acres in order to increase his pro- 
duction and income. Thus, the two levels 
of management pursue opposite goals. 
While Government tries to reduce produc- 
tion, the farmer tries to increase production, 
and has at his disposal a rapidly advancing 
technology such as improved fertilizers, 
weedkillers, pesticides, and seed varieties. 

With the Government standing ready to 
purchase any surplus production the farmer 
cannot lose regardless of how much he pro- 
duces as long as he stays within his acreage 
allotment. And, he can produce much more 
than he has been producing. The American 
wheat farmer has a long way to go before 
wheat yields reach the maximum possible 
even under existing agricultural technology. 
For this reason attempts to reduce produc- 
tion by means of acreage allotments is 
doomed to failure. Moreover, the present 
minimum acreage allotment of 55 million 
acres for US. wheat production is much too 
large. Our domestic needs, plus our com- 
mercial export requirements could be pro- 
duced on about 37 million acres with the 
yields that have prevailed in the last few 
years. It is unrealistic to maintain an 
acreage allotment of 55 million acres and 
then try to reduce acreage by incentive pay- 
ments for not planting. Such a plan has 
not worked in the past, and most likely will 
not work in the future. 

The basic problem is that there are just 
too many resources—iand, labor, and capi- 
tal—devoted to the production of wheat. 
The only solution is to remove some of these 
resources from production. Across-the-board 
acreage cutbacks of the size necessary to 
reduce surplus stocks will hurt small wheat 
farmers considerably and create severe short- 
ages in some classes of wheat. No wheat 
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farm can operate as efficiently at a reduced 
rate of capacity. What is needed is a pro- 
gram that will allow farmers freedom to 
manage their farms as efficiently as possible, 
and yet encourage the production of quality 
wheats that are in demand. 

The mechanism which will effectively stim- 
ulate the production of high-quality wheats 
and discourage the production of low-quality 
wheats, is the free market. Under a free 
market, prices of wheat would fall to the 
level of world prices. With no Government 
intervention, wheat prices would fall much 
lower than the present support price level 
until supply was adjusted to demand by 
forcing marginal or high-cost farmers out of 
wheat production. As a part of this pro- 
gram, present CCC stocks should be isolated 
from the market until such times as they can 
be sold without severely depressing market 
prices. To help farmers adjust to a free 
market in wheat, with a minimum of hard- 
ship, the Government should establish a 
land rental or conservation program designed 
to remoye cropland from production and fur- 
nish the farmer with a minimum guarantee 
of income. Such a program should be 
designed to assure that a dollar's worth of 
correction be gained with every tax dollar 
spent for land rentals. This would help pre- 
vent some of the abuses that occurred under 
the soil bank. The payments from the con- 
servation program would serve as a cushion 
to ease the impact of lower wheat prices and 
the transition to a free market. Such land 
rental payments would leave the individual 
farmer a maximum of freedom in managing 
his farm. This program will eliminate fur- 
ther surplus accumulation, costly price sup- 
ports, storage, and handling. The figure in 
table 2 indicates that most farmers could 
make a living producing wheat and selling 
it at a world price of $1.50 to $1.70 per 
bushel. Usual costs of producing wheat. 
according to the research studies available, 
are in the area of $1 per bushel. 


TABLE 1.— Wheat support prices and monthly average cash closing prices at terminal markets, 1961-62 
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Monthly average cash closing prices 


Market and class of wheat rae ri 
pr July 1961 August 1961| September | October | November | Decomber | January | Februnry [March 1962 
1961 190¹ 1961 1061 19 1962 - 
Minneapolis: 
No. 1 Dark Northorn Spring: 
Ordinary prote! $2.16 82. 27 $2.23 $2. 26 $2.29 $2.33 82.34 $2.34 82 8¹ 
2.19 2.30 2.25 2, 28 2.33 2.37 2.38 2.34 238 
Kan 2 2 B5 2. 30 2.34 2. 30 2. 43 244 2.43 245 
No. 2 ard Red Winter: | 
. zej „ „ zg % „ 2 ujo gg 
Minneapolis: No. SH 225 H au 4 87 3.44 5.65 3. 3.35 3.29 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture, Wheat Situation.” 
TABLE 2.—Cost of producing hard wheat in selected areas 
North Dakota! Washington : 


Total 
Total cost per 


—— — 


Vory large | Ritzville | Ritzville | Columbia 
County 


Farms with better than average management, 
2 Furms with typical 


areas, 
i Price received by the farmer, 


* Land care es was panasea 5 farms in Wyoming and Washin according to 
CT 


land . in North Dako 


managemen 
ta, were estimated from U.S, Department of Agriculture reports of 


TECHNICAL Nore. Washington cost studies are from surveys conducted by DF 
Jay P. Swanson, Washington State University, of farms in the Ritz ville and Colum 8 
County areas, ‘These are whont fallow furms, Wyoming cost studies wore ondue Ss 

gos 


k Includes ues, s depreciation, upkeep, supplies, labor, at $125 per hour, and cost o Source: Compiled from the above studies hy the Bureau of Economie Studies. 
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The Problems of Survival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF SEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues an article which appeared in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica 1962 Book of 
the Year at pages 158-161. This article 
entitled “Problems of Survival,” was 
written by Donald N. Michael, director 
of planning and programs of the Peace 
Research Institute. It is an excellent 
summary and analysis of the many un- 
answered and unexplored questions in 
the area cf civil defense. I commend it 
to all who are concerned about this 
issue. 

The article follows: 

Tur PROBLEMS OF SURVIVAL 


Two questions summarized the great de- 
bate and quiet panic which in 1961 enveloped 
the subject of civil defense: should there be 
a civil defense program or not and, if there 
should be, should it be based on the private 
shelter concept or a public shelter system? 
Many questions about purpose, policy, and 
procedure were posed in efforts to answer 
these two fundamental questions. Almost 
all remained unanswered, in part because no 
answers existed, in part because the answers 
that did exist posed greater questions, po- 
l{tically at least, than they solved. 

Fundamental ethical and political dilem- 
mas ran through all estimates of the utility 
and practicability of the various alternatives. 
The first dilemma was posed by the poignant 
and profound confrontation of the ethic of 
responsibility to self and loved ones with 
that of responsibility to society. One form 
of this dilemma was reflected in the fulmi- 
nating argument, on which noted religious 
experts took both sides, over whether or not 
it is all right to kill a neighbor who invades 
& private shelter. No one faced up to the 
finer points of this question, such as; Can 
one shoot the neighbor's children too? 
What does one do about people who try to 
get into an overcrowded public shelter? And, 
how does ons define overcrowded? Another 
form of this dilemma was whether the 
bullding of shelters so that lives might be 
saved might actually increase the likelihood 
that those lives would be lost. Many people 
Were convinced that building or encouraging 
the building of public or private shelters 
would incrense the likelihod both of war and 
of a more devastating war at that. Thus. 
the argument went: saving half the threat- 
ened lives through shelters would be im- 
pressive, but by not having a war, saving 
these plus the half who would otherwise die 
would be even more 50, 

The second ethical confrontation. was that 
between responsibility to one’s job in society 
and responsibility to society in general. 
This was an especially difficult problem for 
the unintrospective, becnuse the issue was a 
Complex and confused one. In a caveat 
emptor, free enterprise society, there were 
bound to be those who seized opportunities 
tor quick profit or other advantage. Some 
inevitably peddled dubious shelters and 
Bhelter appliances, others dubious words 
about the nature of atomic war and the reln- 
tive utility of shelters. Sensationniism, even 
When based on the best of intentions, con- 
tributed much to the confusion over civil 
detense. 

An equnliày and perhaps more important 
ethical dilemma faced the politician. The 
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calculus upon which to base a practical shel- 
ter system would be complex and, whatever 
the decisions, was likely to antagonize many 
yoters. 

Both the politicians and political party in 
power and those out of power, who could 
increase the antagonism if they chose, were 
faced with an obvious ethical decision. In 
the nature of the political process, those ad- 
vocating an expensive shelter system and all 
that such 4 system implied could hardly be 
expected to do so on a platform that it would 
have only minimal use, if any, in many 
urban parts of the country, and that, there- 
fore, shelters should be built first in the 
most outlying and rural areas where the 
greatest likelihood of survival existed. What 
answer would they give to the argument 
that perhaps not all citles would be hit and 
that fallout shelters would be useful in the 
ones that were spared? By late 1961 no poli- 
ticians at any level of government had seri- 
ously tried to answer these questions. Per- 
haps they were unanswerable. Several 
questions needed to be answered before a 
decision could be reached on the relative 
merits of shelters versus no shelters and, if 
shelters, what kind. 


WHAT ARE THE PURPOSES OF CIVIL DEFENSE? 


Some claimed that civil defense added to 
US. deterrent strength by demonstrating to 
an enemy U.S. willingness to go to war if nec- 
essary and that, in the event of war, a sub- 
stantial part of the population and, hence, 
US, society would survive. Others felt that 
a shelter system would show that the United 
States expected war and thus would encour- 
age an enemy to strike first. The argument 
continued that an enemy could neutralize 
the value of a shelter system by using larger 
and dirtier weapons, by concentrating on 
heavily populated targets, and by using more 
weapons. Some of the most technically 
qualified opponents of shelters argued that 
shelters would insure only acceleration of 
the arms race and thus a more terrible war 
if it should come. While building larger 
weapons and delivery capability would take 
time, so would the development of a truly 
effective national shelter system. 

Many believed that a major purpose of a 
civil defense system is to strengthen the na- 
tional will, thereby giving the Government 
the public backing needed to take firm po- 
sions vis-a-vis another nation. In particular, 
it was said that without a civil defense pro- 
gram the Government would lack the pub- 
lie support needed to use nuclear weapons 
in limited wars. The counterargument was 
that a Government-sponsored and Govern- 
ment-encouraged shelter program would, for 
political reasons, inevitably be—and, indeed, 
already had been—presented as more effec- 
tive than it could be under almost all plausi- 
ble attack circumstances. Thus, believing 
that shelters mean safety, the public and 
eventually its leaders would also come to 
believe that, after all, atomic war would not 
be intolerable and that when it was over, 
the United States would survive victorlously. 
There were ample signs that these beliefs 
were already dominant in some quarters. 
This belief, the argument continued, would 
in turn lead to an attitude, in a frustrated 
public, of intense belligerence. Supported by 
a public attitude of “no negotiation,” a gov- 
ernment might well paint itself vr the enemy 
into a corner from which irrational war was 
the only way out, Dependence on shelter 
security might also discourage efforts to find 
solutions other than military ones to attain 
a peaceful world. In addition many per- 
sons, including a growing list of experts, op- 
posed the use of nuclear weapons in limited 
wars because they believed it impossible to 
keep such little wars from becoming big 
wars, 

A third argument advanced for a shelter 
system was simply that an adequate fallout 
shelter system could save æ million lives over 
the above y mililons lost by blast, heat, and 
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direct radiation. But could shelters indeed 
save that many lives given the various bomb- 
ing tactics available to an enemy? It ap- 
peared true that, if an area were cursed only 
with fallout, shiters could, for the moment 
at least, save lives. Whether these lives 
would continue, however, depended on other 
circumstances, such as the adequacy of pub- 
lic and leadership training, the state of the 
Postattack social and physical environment, 
whether or not attack was followed up with 
chemical and biological agents, and whether 
another nuclear attack came after shelter 
supplies were exhausted, 

A fourth reason advanced for a shelter sys- 
tem was that it was needed to preserve 
enough human resources and human moti- 
vation to permit national recovery after an 
attack, This nssumed, of course, that there 
would be enough survivors of sufficient will 
to make a national effort, and it also as- 
sumed the survival of adequate leadership 
and physical resources appropriately distri- 
buted. These optimistic assumptions were 
not universally shared. Some analysts be- 
lieved that those who survived and managed 
to live through the harrowing months and 
years following a heayy attack would form 
local enclaves no longer interested in follow- 
ing & Une of social development which had 
in the past led to war and the destruction 
of all they held dear. 

WHAT ARE THE TARGETS? 


Arguments about the type of attack that 
could be expected usually hinged on whether 
the enemy would act rationally or trration- 
ally. highly complex question was 
further complicated by the issue of how big 
the attack would be, both In area and on 
specific targets, 

It was generally argued that a rational 
attack would require the enemy first to de- 
stroy U.S. retaliatory capacity. Hence, if his 
capability was small, cities not near retall- 
atory sites would be left untouched. (At 
least nine cities were near them in 1961.) 
Shelters would save millions from the fall- 
out from blasted retaliatory sites. The major 
question here was: Would a rational enemy 
begin a war until he could destroy the 
United States as a social entity, that is, de- 
stroy most U.S. cities? On the other hand, 
in an irrational attack, because of the emo- 
tional element involved, destruction of cities 
would appear inevitable. 

Further, it was crucial to recognize that 
in about as many years as it would take to 
develop a true shelter capability a devastat- 
ing amount of U.S. retaliatory capability 
would be relatively invulnerable, carried on 
submarines at sea or in bombers in the air. 
At this point, the enemy, whatever his moti- 
vation to attack, will have few attackable 
targets except cities. 

Thus, if shelters were to be bullt anywhere, 
the hinterlands appeared to be the sensible 
place. But, since some cities might not be 
hit and, in these, shelters would save lives, 


the question arose: which cities? Herein lay 
profound and unresolved problems in re- 


source allocation and political and national 
risks. 


WHAT IS SATISFACTCRY PROTECTION? 


There was in 1961 no national policy for 
protecting any substantial segment of the 
population from close-in blast and heat from 
exploding nuclear weapons. While some peo- 
ple had proposed underground sealed shelters 
which would be blastproof, their cost and 
the mngnituce of the construction tasks were 
beyond political practicability. In addition, 
since the maximum expected warning time 
would be 15 minutes or less, under most 
circumstances most people could not reach 
these shelters in time. And, finally, bigger 
bombs might soon make such shelters no 
longer blastproof. 

Thus, the system proposed was one against 
fallout. In principle at least, the home 
owner, the apartment dweller and the office 
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worker would have 30 to 45 minutes before 
fallout arrived after an attack to get into a 
shelter which might protect them from radi- 
ation, depending on how intense the radia- 
tion and how adequate the shelter shielding 
was. Typical of the confusion characteriz- 
ing civil defense in 1961 was “authoritative” 
advice that fallout shelters could be built for 
much less than $100 and equally authorita- 
tive advice that a much larger investment 
would be required. The confusion was com- 
pounded by much opportunistic promotion 
by builders and merchandisers of shelters 
and shelter supplies, practicability of which 
depended on factors the general public was 
completely unable to evaluate. 

But even fallout shelters must provide 
much more than protection against radia- 
tion. Any shelter, public or private, must 
provide sufficient food, water, first aid, living 
space and other facilities to permit people to 
live in sufficient physical health and psycho- 
logical security so that they would not be 
driven to leave the shelter in the long days 
following the attack. In some situations it 
would be necessary to stay in shelters for 
only a few hours; in others, a month or two 
of incarceration would be n rites TS 
Government was stocking public shelters with 
5 days’ worth of some supplies, though 2 
weeks was the period spoken of as the 
average time for shelter stay. 

An especially difficult problem in public 
shelters was how to provide economically 
supplies for a shelter population whose needs 
would differ greatly depending on the time 
of day or season of an attack. Since public 
fallout shelters were only being marked in 
1961 and preliminary stockpiling barely be- 
gun, it was perhaps understandable that 
people had not been told to bring their own 
medicines if they suffered from diabetes or 
heart disease. Nor were parents told what 
food and other equipment they should bring 
to public shelters for their infants. There 
appeared to be no plans to stockpile infant 
food or many other highly desirable prerequi- 
sites for personal hygiene and comfort, which 
the individual could provide, if he knew how 
much he could bring into a crowded shelter. 
Statements about the large shelter capacity 
of basements in public bulldings have mean- 
ing only if these areas are ventilated by 
equipment far more powerful than that 
needed for everyday service. Among people 
who are closely packed, the weak will die 
from excessive temperature and humidity 
unless high-powered ventilation is provided. 

The possibility of oxygen-devouring fire- 
storms following an attack raised a ques- 
tion as to the utility of unsealed shelters 
lacking their own emergency air supply to 
carry them through such a period. Given 
the character and distribution of buildings 
in US. cities and the amount of 
moisture in the flora in the surrounding 
areas, it was not clear whether firestorms 
would be the exception or the rule. In some 
areas, for example around Los Angetes, fire- 
storms might well produce mass suffocation: 
in other areas; no firestorms would be ig- 
nited. A particularly appalling type of fire- 
storm would be produced over areas of tens 
of thousands of square miles by the explo- 
sion at a 100-mile altitude of a 100-plus 
megaton weapon. Grass, crop and wood- 
lands would burn, and in such cases people 
in contiguous areas, otherwise safe from 
atomic attack, would suffocate. Again, this 
possibility and its post-attack implications 
had been only slightly and inconclusively 
studied in 1961. 

Since for the foreseenble future, there 
would never be enough shelters to house 
everyone, overcrowding would be a chronic 
problem, Since an overcrowded shelter 
might very well mean few or no survivors in 
that shelter, means for barricading shelter 
accesses were mandatory. But there ap- 
peared to be no plans to build these into 
Government-approved and stocked available 
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shelters or into new ones. A moral problem 
for public shelters arose analogous to that 
posed for private ones; how to establish 
shelter assignments in the face of space 
shortages. Since at any given time a fair 
portion of the public is not in its home area, 
does the transient have equal shelter space 
rights with the local people in the area? 
And so on. If shelter occupancy was to be 
on a first-come basis, it appeared that panics 
and blockages at attack time were likely to 
vitiate the usefulness of many shelters. 


WHAT TRAINING IS NEEDED TO USE SHELTERS 
EFFECTIVELY? 


Shelter-habitability and shelter-stay ex- 
periments as of 1961 had simply demon- 
strated that under peacetime and laboratory 
conditions, people can live without too much 
discomfort in family and relatively small 
group shelters. This revealed little about 
shelter tolerability under wartime condi- 
tions. No methods had been worked out to 
train families so that adults and children 
could live in reasonable emotional compati- 
bility, in a highly stressful state, in close 
proximity for 2 weeks or more. They also 
needed training in the use of fall-out meas- 
uring instruments and in the interpretation 
of radio-convyeyed information about fall- 
out levels. Needed too would be training 
in how to maintain adequate sanitation and 
in how to establish minimum levels of food, 
water and, if necessary, air in the event of 
long incarceration. 

The military long ago learned that a man 
cannot be trained to behave properly in 
crises by reading how-to-do-it pamphlets; 
he has to train in realistic circumstances. 
Thus, training in shelter taking was manda- 
tory to avoid panic and confusion and to pre- 
vent shelters being used by only a fraction 
of the people they were built to hold. Such 
training would require shelter-taking exer- 
cises, for example, during commuting hours 
when traffic is densest. Such exercises 
would require extended closing down of in- 
dustry, business, and government. 

Questions of law and order in public shel- 
ters had so far been completely avoided. 
There was no way to legally judge guilt 
under these conditions and hence to mete 
out, much less enforce, punishment. To in- 
sure cooperative and effective shelter be- 
havior would require training the public in 
approved shelter behavior which, to be ef- 
fective, would probably require exposure to 
a long and uncomfortable shelter experience. 
A trained cadre of shelter leaders for public 
shelters able to operate the equipment and 
manage the people would also be mandatory. 
There would also be the problem of insuring 
that each shelter would have in it at least 
one leader regardless of when the attack 
came. 

Implicit in many 1961 statements on civil 
defense was the assumption that those who 
manage, operate, and maintain public serv- 
ices would act both heroically and inteni- 
gently during an atomic attack and the aft- 
ermath. It remained a question, however, 
whether these people would leave their fam- 
ilies in an hour of ultimate crisis to carry 
out their tasks. Even those who would risk 
their family's welfare as well as display ex- 
ceptional personal heroism and dedication 
would need extensive training in how to cope 
with their own anxieties as well as the be- 
havior of terrified masses. 

It was suggested that the Nation’s Gov- 
ernment would become quickly and effective- 
ly reoperative after an attack because lines 
of succession many men deep had been es- 
tablish from the President down to the 
mayors of the smallest hamlets. However, 
such lines of succession, where they existed, 
were not men and organizations trained to 
act in disaster. In most cases, those even 
two or three down the line lacked the req- 
uisite experience in their assigned jobs to 
do them well in peacetime, much less in the 
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fractured personnel and operational cir- 
cumstances following an attack. While 
some training could be provided if the Na- 
tion and its leaders were sufficiently com- 
mitted, both know-how and opportunity 
would, for the foreseeable future, be largely 
absent. Indeed, some who examined the 
overall training and operational require- 
ments for establishing and maintaining a 
potentially effective shelter system and post- 
attack recuperative capacity concluded that 
the requirements were those of a garrison 
state and incompatible with democracy. 


WHAT WOULD THE POSTATTACK ENVIRONMENT 
BE LIKE? 


Official statements in 1961 on the likeli- 
hood of substantial recovery of the gross 
national product within a finite number of 
years after an attack depended on the as- 
sumptions that (1) the United States would 
be hit with no more than 5,000 megatons of 
explosives and that (2) substantial political 
and social reorganization on a national scale 
had occurred before economic recovery ef- 
forts were initiated. 

While attack levels of 5,000 megatons or 
less were held reasonably valid for the im- 
mediate future, on the basis of available in- 
telligence, few experts doubted that the 
U.S.S.R. could in a few years deliver much 
more than that. For attacks in the 10,000- 
megaton range, all estimates of the capacity 
of the Nation to recover economically be- 
came only guesses. The extreme flexibility 
that such a large attack would permit for 
destruction of not only second-strike weap- 
ons but cities and industrial capability as 
well made reliable estimates of the likeli- 
hood of recovery impossible. 

Assumptions about the ease of inevitabil- 
ity of postattack social and political reor- 
ganization appeared to be valid only if the 
attack were focused on second-strike capa- 
bility, leaving cities essentially intact, since 
cities control communications and the flow 
of material goods, However, if most cities 
were destroyed, survivors coming out of their 
shelters, it was generally agreed, would prob- 
ably have to try to survive in a no man's 
land shredded into small groups trying as 
best they could to sustain life. In some 
places, political control would still be in the 
hands of preattack leadership. But new 
leaders would arise at all levels to meet sur- 
vival exigencies and they would usurp power 
from the less successful. These emergent 
leaders would have power, but not necessar- 
ily the knowledge or motivations to use their 
power, to reestablish preattack institutions 
along lines easily incorporable into a na- 
tional scheme. Both in previous wars and 
in peacetime, many people have initially 
shown solicitude for refugees and even ref- 
ugees tend to behave altruistically. But. 
in a relatively few days, frictions usually 
arise, Many examples of disaster behavior 
indicate that, in the absence of evidence that 
resources will be replaced when needed, al- 
truistic behavior is often absent. Indeed. 
the grim discussions in 1961 about shooting 
neighbors invading private shelters strong- 
ly suggested that altruism will not be an 
obvious feature of postattack behavior. 
State officials and local leaders warned that 
they would repel refugees and protect their 
resources for local use following an attack- 
Large-scale disease epidemics of either nat- 
ural or enemy origin also appeared probable- 
These diseases could be carried by rats. ® 
large portion of which would be underground 
during an attack and therefore more likely 
to survive; by insects, which have a much 
greater resistance than vertebrates to radia- 
tion; or by surviving livestock. Thus it 
seemed evident that recovery would be quite 
likely for certain kinds of limited attacks 
or lucky misses. But it remained doubtful 
that under the kind of attack possible with- 
in a few years the political capability, 
prerequisities or supporting material en- 
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vironment to permit reorganization of so- 
ciety would survive. 

Moreover, given substantial destruction, 
economic recovery would require stringent 
allocation of human resources for many years. 
Most leaders would be people who had not 
held power or gained it through democratic 
processes. That in a postattack period which 
did not provide the material rewards and 
ideological spurs identified with democracy 
today, these leaders would be motivated to 
reestablish a democratic society seemed 
doubtful. 

More profoundly disturbing was the ques- 
tion of whether a new generation, raised in 
a highly controlled postwar environment by 
parents disenchanted and discouraged by the 
world they had made, would become adults 
with the values and aspirations needed to 
rekindle and keep alight democratic proc- 
esses and ideals. 

Finally there was the question of the rest 
of the world and its relations with the two 
powers who by unleashing nuclear anni- 
hilation would have disrupted the politics 
and economies of all other nations, to say 
nothing of exposing many of them to high, 
if not immediately lethal, levels of fallout. 
Would these nations permit these two 
morally and socially bankrupt nations to 
arise again? 


Thus, to most impartial observers, it ap- 


peared in 1961 that fallout shelters in them- 
selves would solve no problems of survival in 
a frustrating world. If they should have 
any significant value for the United States, 
this could be realized only if the citizens 
of the United States were willing to be far 
more honest with themselves politically and 
socially and far more sacrificing of personal 
gain and democratic values than they had 
ever been before. That, by adopting such 
a position, the Nation might lose all it hoped 
to preserve was a question for extensive 
investigation in the year ahead. 


Republicans Omit Solutions in Vague, 
Futile Platform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINFIELD K. DENTON 


or INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
Unanimous consent that the editorial ap- 
bearing on page 8 of the June 9 edi- 
tion of the Evansville (Ind.) Press, be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
It is entitled “Republicans Omit Solu- 
tions in Vague, Futile Platform,” and I 
Tecommend it to my colleagues. 

The editorial follows: 

PLATITUDES APLENTY—REPUBLICANS OMIT So- 
LUTIONS IN VAGUE, FUTILE PLATFORM 

If {ts new “declaration of principle and 
Policy” is all the GOP has to offer, then we 
Would appear to be stuck with a one-party 
system for some time to come. 

The sentiments expressed are wholesome 
but vague. The authors take the usual bi- 
Partisan stand in favor of the Declaration 
ot Independence, the Constitution, govern- 
Ment with a heart, and government with a 
head. All those in favor say “Aye.” 

The declaration assails Democratic spend- 
Ing projects but falls to identify any by 
name. Then it favors its own spending pro- 
Bram in a variety of aids to education and 

cal care plus tax gimmicks to offset the 
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cost of sending the kids to school. It would 
“put a floor over the pit of poverty,” what- 
éver that means. 

The germ of a farm policy is contained in 
reference to a “massive yoluntary long-time 
land retirement program“ but details are 
lacking. The Government, it says, should 
be probusiness and prolabor, an operation 
sometimes roughly comparable to holding 
the nose to the grindstone while keeping 
an ear to the ground. 

As to foreign policy, the goal must be vic- 
tory over communism. US. world leadership 
should not be abdicated to the United Na- 
tions. A reliable inspection plan must 
accompany disarmament. Not much to 
quarrel about there. 

The GOP platform writers swung at Presi- 
dent Kennedy for messing up Cuba, which 
he did. Whether the handling of Berlin 
proves “bankruptcy” of leadership is hardly 
so pat. We have abandoned no fundamental 
rights in that city; the guns still are silent 
and Khrushehev no longer demands action 
by last December. 

We agree with the declaration in favor of 
a free, competitive economy, reduction of 
unemployment, elimination of waste, reduc- 
tion in spending, a stable dollar, tax revi- 
sion. How do you get it done? This the 
declaration doesn't say. 

Actually there are Republicans with ideas 
for the improvement of the United States 
along with solutions of some of our more 
urgent problems; but you would not guess 
it from reading the midterm party platform. 
One such exercise in futility, each 4 years 
at the national convention, would take nice 
care of whatever demand there is for such 
literature, in our opinion. 


Humbert’s Rich Heritage to DePauw 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr, ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Hum- 
bert, president of DePauw University, 
died suddenly. He had a long and dis- 
tinguished career and was one of the 
outstanding presidents of American 
universities. 


The Fort Wayne (Ind.) News Sentinel 
very well summed it up as follows: 
Humeert’s Rich HERITAGE ro DePauw 


Dr. Russell J. Humbert has gone to his 
eternal reward at much too young an age, 
but the inspiration and permanent imprint 
of his profound Christian devotion, his tire- 
less intellectual activity and scholarly edu- 
cational leadership will long continue at 
DePauw University, the institution he had 
learned to love so greatly in the past decade 
in which he has served as its president. 

“We firmly believe that good religion and 
good education go together,” Dr. Humbert 
declared in his inaugural addfess at De- 
Pauw in 1951, and throughout his brilliant 
administration he constantly exemplified the 
compatibility and excellent educational 
formula of that composite idealism. 

And it is significant that, with his precept 
and example and hard conscientious work, 
DePauw has made the remarkable progress 
that it has during the relatively short time 
he had directed its destinies. 

But his sterling spiritual and educational 
leadership cast its beneficent influence far 
beyond the campus of DePauw, for his in- 
terests and influence were worldwide. His 
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life's ambition indeed was to give the best 
of himself to the university that he had 
learned to love so much, to his church and 
to his fellow man. 

Dr. Humbert indeed very literally ac- 
cepted the challenge to try so to live as to 
leave the world, at least a little better place 
for his having lived in it. 


The Careerman and Policymaking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER H. MOELLER 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


. Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, some 
weeks ago a leading Government servant 
delivered an address to the Public Per- 
sonnel Association here in Washington. 
While not all readers will agree with 
each specific detail, I believe the general 
substance deserves the reflection and 
meditation of every red-blooded 
American. 

In these days when some men lightly 
engage in public namecalling, placing 
fellow citizens under suspicion, and pur- 
posely or inadvertently, causing some 
genuine American citizen to lose his 
standing among men, it is good and re- 
freshing to read the speech of Patent 
Commissioner David L. Ladd, 

Especially do I think this to be good 
reading for young America—to instill in 
them confidence in their Government 
and its appointed and elected officials. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend these remarks 
to every reader of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

THE CAREERMAN AND POLICYMAKING—RE- 
MARKS OF Davip L. LADD, COMMISSIONER OF 
PATENTS, PREPARED FOR DELIVERY TO THE 
PUBLIC PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION, WASHING- 
TON, D.C., APRIL 9, 1962 


It goes without saying that it is a pleasure, 
and I consider it an honor, to be invited 
to talk before the Public Personnel Associa- 
tion, The topic, “The Careerman and Policy 
Making,” was chosen some time ago. For 
the most part, my comments will be directed 
not at the role of the civil servant vis-a-vis 
the policymaker on matters of legislation, 
but to this relationship in matters of admin- 
istration, The distinction is not complete, 
but it is serviceable. 

I am new to the Government. What I do 
hope to offer you, rather than seasoned con- 
clusions after long Government service are 
some expressions of my own experience and 
observations; and perhaps the fact that they 
spring from brief experience will make them 
useful. 

While I do intend to remain generally 
within the confines of the subject that has 
been announced, I also intend to indulge 
myself in the luxury in expressing some 
strongly felt opinions which are not strictly 
germane to the topic. Let me do that first. 

I am proud of the quality of the Govern- 
ment service. For years I have been pained 
with the widespread American cynicism about 
politics and politicians. I have never con- 
sidered it smart to speak sneeringly of men 
in American public life. In fact, such opin- 
ions and the attitude that they reflect are 
pernicious to a healthy democratic society; 
and usually, rather than being smart, they 
are simply smart aleck, Considering the 
pressures, the lack of appreciation, and some- 
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times the abuses that public officials and poli- 
ticlans must endure, I feel that we are for- 
tunate indeed in the quality of our political 
leadership. And so that you will not take 
this as a partisan or self-serving remark, let 
me hasten to add that I think that this is 
generally true in the American experience. 

I recently returned from Europe where I 
represented the United States at a meeting 
of the Paris Union in Geneva. (This or- 
ganization administers an international 
treaty which governs relations in patents 
among the signatory countries, which in- 
clude almost all the major industrial coun- 
tries of the world.) While I was in England, 
I ran across a review of Theodore White's 
now celebrated book “The Making of the 
President, 1960" in the distinguished British 
newspaper the Observer. The observations 
of the reviewer on American politics were 
heartening indeed. The British, enjoying 
as they do, ancient democratic institutions 
which served as a model for our own, have 
at times tended to be somewhat critical of 
their roughneck, upstart offspring, the Amer- 
ican democracy. Some British observers 
have, for example, referred to our national 
elections as a “presidential lottery.” But 
let me read some excerpts from this review: 

“A century later [after historian Walter 
Bagehot had criticized American presiden- 
tial elections as lotteries] the cultivated 
mind of Europe still tends to be deeply dis- 
pleased with the way the Americans conduct 
their politics. * * * Yet it is easier to mock 
the system than to account for the surpris- 
Ing quality of its end product. It can be 
argued that, in this century, the American 
system has thrown up more really outstand- 
ing Presidents than there have been out- 
standing Prime Ministers. 


“The American opposite numbers of Lloyd 
George and Churchill were leaders of fully 
equivalent stature—Wilson and Franklin 
Roosevelt. They, however, were products 
not of a desperate wartime crisis, but of the 
peacetime processes of American poli- 
tles. * * The picture of the American po- 
litical process reflected in Mr. White’s book 
is in many respects profoundly impressive. 
America alone among the great democracies 
has committed itself to the bold proposition 
that the whole citizenry ought directly to 
choose who should occupy the dual office of 
Chief Executive and Head of State. The 
system has spawned its own excesses but a 
presidential election, as Mr. White makes 
clear on every page, is none the less an ex- 
citing and moving exercise in mass democ- 
racy. 

“Incidentally I was struck again, on read- 
ing this book, as I was most forcibly at the 
Democratic conventions of 1956 and 1960 by 
the number of men of really first-class 
ability in contemporary American politics. 
(The State of Minnesota alone has at least 
three public figures whom I could rank 
ahead of all but a very few Members of 
Parliament in either major British party.)” 

All this is preliminary. Just as I reject 
as unsophisticated and ignorant, the wise- 
acre remark that politicians are an inferior 
breed, so also do I reject the notion that 
bureaucrats—a term that I use with pride 
are indolent and concerned only with secu- 
rity. The image of the Government worker 
as a glorified bookkeeper, obsessed with end- 
less forms and routine, is almost totally 
false. I doubt that there are many places 
in the world with such a high concentration 
of talent as Washington. It seems to me 
that in this city one may find the answer to 
almost any question if he can find the right 
telephone number to call. And the reason 
for these extraordinary resources is the dedi- 
cated, highly skilled, and public-spirited men 
and women who serve our Government. 

A full recognition of their talents is long 
overdue; and I think that this administra- 
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tion has demonstrated its determination to 
do everything possible to see to it that this 
recognition will now at last be forthcoming. 

There have been two special occasions on 
which I have had the pleasure of applying 
these convictions. The first was the selec- 
tion of my assistant commissioners. There 
are three Assistant Commissioners of Patents, 
These are Presidential appointments. Two 
of them were selected from the career service. 
Mr. Edwin L. Reynolds, the First Assistant 


-Commissioner, has spent his life in the Gov- 


ernment—as a patent examiner, solicitor for 
the Patent Office and chief technical advisor 
for the Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
Recently, President Kennedy announced the 
appointmentof Ezra Glaser as Assistant Com- 
missioner with principal responsibilty for 
supervision of the Patent Office research and 
development program. Mr. Glaser, too, is a 
veteran of Government service. He has 
served in the Bureau of Standards, the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, and the War Manpower 
Commission. Both of these men have given 
me cause for rejoicing in the quality of our 
career people. 

Moreover, the Patent Office has recently 
conducted a comprehensive management 
survey. At the outset, we were faced with 
the decision of whether this survey should 
be contracted out to a private company or 
conducted within the Government with 
Government people. The decision was mine, 
and I decided upon the latter course. The 
report of that management survey will be 
made public tomorrow, and it is an under- 
statement to say that I am much satisfied 
with the job that has been done. 

Now that I have that off my chest, let 
me turn more strictly to my topic. Let 
me paraphrase it by asking, “What can the 
policymaker rightfully expect from his 
career subordinates?” 

The civil service was introduced as a re- 
form against the abuses of the spoils sys- 
tem. Its need was felt as long ago as in 
China in the third century before Christ. 
Our own tradition more particularly ema- 
nates from England of the mid-19th cen- 
tury. Once it was introduced the theory 
followed the practice that the top policy- 
making positions should be political in order 
to give elected officials in the executive 
branch control of policy. Some civil service 
systems, such as the British, go further than 
ours, and many of the most important 
policymaking positions are found within the 
civil service. There have been suggestions 
from time to time that this should be true 
also of our own Government. I have reser- 
vations about the proposition. It is true that 
in many agencies—and the Patent Office is 
a good example—the partisan concepts in 
policymaking are minimal. Yet the Com- 
missioner of Patents, as many other agency 
heads, must act within a political context. 
To a large extent, the success which any 
agency head achieves in advancing the pro- 
grams of his bureau depends upon his free- 
dom to represent the interests of his agency 
to the Congress and to politically appointed 
Government officials in the executive branch. 
For this renson, I believe it to be reasonable 
to resist effort to make top positions in any 
Government agency strictly career. 

It would be foolish to deny that many 
high-ranking career people do, in some in- 
stances, affect policymaking. They do and 
they should. But let me try to make some 
generalizations about what a politically ap- 
pointed policymaking official has a right to 
expect of the career service. 

First, it is easy to concur in the statement 
of the Attorney General that it would be a 
“serious impropriety and a distinct breach 
of his duty as a career Official to use his 
official position publicly to oppose the policy 
of the administration he serves.” This, I 
think, is true not only for legislation but 
also for policies of administration. More- 
over, I would add that the duty of a career 
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official is not only “not to say anything 
publicly,” but also not to say anything in- 
ternally within the organization which would 
undermine to subordinates the authority of 
the leadership. 

Let me try to apply this. Recently in the 
Patent Office we changed our promotion pol- 
icy. All authority for the granting of pat- 
ents is vested in the Commissioner of 
Patents. The authority held by lesser offi- 
cials is derived by delegation from the Com- 
missioner. One of the most important 
aspects of this is the highly prized signatory 
authority. For many years it had meen ac- 
cepted as almost axiomatic that no examiner 
should be allowed signatory authority until 
he had been in the Office for 8 years. Re- 
gardless of how the policy was expressed, 
this was the practice. The question was 
whether this policy should be changed. On 
the other hand, many of the senior employ- 
ees in the Office had put in a long appren- 
ticeship before receiving this authority; and 
to some it seemed unfalr that the junior 
employees should more easily attain what 
they had so arduously earned. Moreover, it 
was argued that earlier promotion would 
sacrifice too early an incentive to excellent 
performance. It would, in other words, be 
giving up the carrot. On the other hand, 
the Patent Office has suffered, and suffers, 
from a terrible turnover in personnel. Our 
promotion policy was not consistent with 
that of other Government agencies; it did 
not reflect our belief that people tend to re- 
spond to additional responsibility; and it 
substituted an automatic lockstep promotion 
system for one which allowed discrimination 
and selection among the good and not so 
good. (An automatic system is easier to 
administer, but it is necessarily crude and 
often unjust in particular cases.) 

After all the arguments were heard, we 
repudiated the almost inflexible rule against 
granting an examiner signatory authority 
before his 8th year. Now it is not excep- 
tional for an examiner to receive the au- 
thority in the 6th or 6th year. We expected, 
and demanded, that once this decision was 
made, each one should apply the new policy 
in good faith, regardless of his private res- 
ervations. For, after all, the ultimate re- 
sponsibility in the agency is with the agency 
head, and he will ultimately have to account 
for the mistakes. But he is entitled to have 
an honest run for his money. Once the de- 
cision was made, I would have regarded it 
as disloyalty and improper conduct on the 
part of an employee to suggest to a subordi- 
nate that the new policy was wrong. 

Actually, I agree that a civil servant can 
reasonably be expected to explain the offi- 
cial policies of his agency; I find nothing 
shocking in this. I think that it is done 
every day by employees even in the lower 
reaches of the civil service in answering cor- 
respondence from the public. My own view 
is that in advancing an official policy Line, 
it is seldom desirable to take the position 
that there are no disadvantages to the policy- 
It is generally more persuasiye—to say noth- 
ing of more honest—to concede disadvan- 
tages. And I see no reason why a career civil 
servant should not be able to make the same 
kind of presentation. 

Let me give you an example. I believe 
that the Patent Office needs a new building. 
In order to acquire housing of decent stand- 
ards, the Patent Office would need today to 
occupy the entire Department of Commerc? 
Building rather than one-half of the build- 
ing which it now occupies. I believe, more- 
over, that this new building should be 10- 
cated in Langley, Va—although this is mY 
personal view and I would emphasize that 
I am more interested in the new building 
than in a particular location. There are 
those who disagree, and in my view it would 
be a mistake to pretend that the removal of 
the Patent Office to the suburbs of Wash- 
ington would not cause some dislocation 
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and discomfort both to our own employees 
and to the public which uses our facilities. 
And I see no reason why these disadvantages 
should not be admitted. Yet at the same 
time, I would expect any Patent Office em- 
ployee, when publicly asked, to explain with 
sympathetic conviction the announced rea- 
80ns why the Commissioner believes it de- 
Sirable to relocate the Patent Office. 

I realize full well that the two points that 
I have thus far made are glittering generali- 
ties. Under the guise of a dispassionate ex- 
Position, any one in explaining a policy can 
emphasize the disadvantages to such a de- 
gree that he is damning with faint praise. 
But no one can by a general set of rules 
express the simple requirement of good faith. 


Now let me talk about the role of the civil 
Servant in the formulation of policy. The 
principal task of the civil servant is to bring 
alternatives to the decision maker. More 
than that, the career man should bring his 
estimate and evaluation of the risks and of 
the potential assets and liabilities of each 
Course, Within the agency, there is no rea- 
son why the career man should not advocate 
the adoption of one alternative, but the duty 
to present alternatives, it seems to me, is 
clear, and the alternatives should be eval- 
uated in terms of the technical effectiveness 
4nd feasibility, and the likelihood of accept- 
ance by employees, by officials at higher 
levels, and by the public. To my mind, any 
civil servant who prevails upon me to adopt 
a policy without apprising me of adverse 
Tesults which he could reasonably have been 
expected to foresee has earned a black mark. 

Let me sum up: First, the civil servant 
should not undercut official policies within 
or outside the organization. Secondly, he 
should, when asked publicly, give the ra- 
tionale for official policy, but he should be 
free to give a balanced appraisal. Needless to 
Say, both as a matter of prudence and of 
Proper regard for human sensibilities, the 
policymaker should avoid where possible 
requiring a career man to justify official 
Policies which the career man finds distaste- 
ful. But I dare say, every policymaker him- 
Self, at some times, is obliged to acquiesce to 
some decisions to which he does not wholly 
agree. And if his acquiesence cannot be rec- 
Onciled with conscience, he must withdraw. 
Finally, in the formulation of policy, the 
Career man should present alternatives to the 
decisionmaker with an appraisal of risks, 
Costs, advantages, and disadvantages. 

Prom these three points, let me make a 
final one. Every agency head will find within 
his organization what I will here call the 
“moralists.” Such people must be nour- 
ished and cherished. The policymakers of 
any Government agency should be actionists, 
Tisktakers, and, yes, let's use the word, 
Politicians. They are subject to all sorts of 
Pressures—from their own organizations, 
from the public which they serve, from their 
Superiors in the executive branches, and from 
the Congress, Hopefully, every policymaker 
is a man of conscience. And as I have al- 
ready intimated, I think this is generally true 
in American public life. But policymakers 
in Government are subject to the same pres- 
Sures and to the same temptations which are 
Presented to executives in private business, 
or to those in the legislative branch. The 
very burden of day-to-day business is heavy 
Enough to allow very little time for refec- 
tion. Decisions often must be made in the 
Context of very strong feelings. And woe to 
the policymaker who does not systematically 
&nd consciously set about to provide himself 
With advice from people in his organization 
Who are objective, dispassionate and—to use 
& Quaker term concerned.“ 

Often these moralists cannot readily be 
found, By their very temperament, they 
Will often not assert themselves. In short, 
they often do not have the same personality 
Characteristics as the policymaker himself, 
but they are no less valuable because of 
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that; and, as a matter of fact, it probably 
is that they are more valuable because of 
that difference. Such people often are un- 
able to survive in the normal rivalry and 
intra-bureaucratic competition which can 
be found in any large organization. They 
often are too sensitive, too generous, and 
too self-effacing. But they can be found. 
And how? The shortest way is to find a man 
who will present you with alternatives and 
evaluation of the prospective advantages 
and risks. 

It is also generally significant when a per- 
son, in evaluating the performance of a 
subordinate or fellow employee, can give a 
balanced appraisal; neither complete praise, 
nor exclusive criticism. Such people are im- 
portant for two reasons. First, they gen- 
erally will give you a more reliable picture 
of what is occurring within your own organi- 
zation, a picture which you can not get from 
people of more partisan temperament. 
Actually, you can get from them an idea of 
the range of alternatives available and, 
finally, you can get from them a technical 
judgment—and to the degree that one is 
tempted to trim his sails, to make decisions 
in terms of pressures and expediencies, this 
voice of objectivity—if you will, this voice of 
conscience becomes even more important. 

This is, I realize, a poetic presentation. 
Yet it represents an important reality. For 
in my view, the growth of operations audits 
groups in management is an effort to meet 
this need. In Government, such groups tend 
to be hybrid. They are valuable because they 
provide objectivity and free communication 
to the policymaker and because they pro- 
vide continuity in administration. To be 
useful, they must be exceptionally sensitive 
instruments; and for this reason the demands 
upon them are extraordinarily heavy. It 
would be foolish to pretend that such groups 
do not affect policy, but to affect policy is 
not to make it, and it seems obvious that, 
regardless of the form of organization, the 
usefulness of such a group depends directly 
upon the quality of the men who serve on 
them. 

These, then, are my views on the relation- 
ship between the policymaker and the 
career man, They are not original. Probably 
many or all of these observations have 
occurred to you before. 

In any event, I am proud to serve in the 
Government. Since I came to Washington a 
year ago, I have met more people whom I 
respect and admire than I had theretofore in 
my entire life. Government service causes 
anyone to evaluate his life much more 
strongly in moral terms, I can conceive of 
few positions outside the Government which 
could provide such satisfaction. 

I hope that you feel the same way. You 
should. 


Plight of the Chinese Refugees 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
; IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I include a 
statement made before the Subcommit- 
tee on Escapees and Refugees of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee on June 8, 1962, 
by Mrs. Claire N. Chennault, whose late 
husband, Lt. Gen. Claire Lee Chennault, 
was one of the outstanding military lead- 
ers of World War II, and whose life was 
devoted in the service of our country. 
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In presenting her case in relation to 
the refugee problem in Hong Kong, and 
the manner in which we can and should 
participate in meeting the trying prob- 
lem that exists, she gave in most potent 
reasons why consideration and relief 
should be given to the refugees and not 
to the Communist masters of Red China. 
As she well said among other things: 

It is easy to default the problem by giving 
food away to our killer enemies of Korea and 
Vietnam and Laos. But as Americans surely 
we can ask that, if we are embarrassed by 
our wealth, we can find ways to give it away 
to friends rather than giving it to our ene- 
mies as an instrument of life and death 
they may use to kill freedom. Such a con- 
fession of our own failure of statesmanship 
might dump our farm surplus, but it would 
not help the refugees, or give hope to those 
who hope to be refugees. All it would do is 
to renew and reinforce the inhuman yoke of 
communism over the helpless Chinese people, 


And as Mrs. Chennault further well 
said: 

And it would be madness from our Ameril- 
can point of view. 


In referring to the sale of scrap iron 
to Japan before Pearl Harbor, she well 
said: 

Do you put troops in Thailand and Viet- 
nam to face Chinese Communists made 
strong with your own food? 


The article follows: 

STATEMENT or Mrs. CLamx L. CHENNAULT 
BEFORE THE SuBCOMMITTEE ON ESCAPEES 
AND REFUGEES, SENATE JUDICIARY COMMIT- 
TEE, JUNE 8, 1962 . 
Mr. Chalrman and members ot the com- 

mittee, I am Anna Chennault. I am the wid- 

ow of Lt. Gen. Claire Lee Chennault who led 
the Flying Tigers and the 14th Air Force in 

China. I speak as a citizen of the United 

States. 

My grandmother was born an American 
in Washington, D.C. My four sisters were 
born in America. Although I was born in 
Peiping, I became an American when I mar- 
ried General Chennault. But I am proud 
of my Chinese heritage from one of the great 
civilizations of the world. 

It is therefore as one with close ties to 
both the United States and China that I 
come here today to ask your consideration 
of the plight of the refugees from Commu- 
nist tyranny in Hong Kong. I worked closely 
with my husband when he was the symbol of 
deliverance to the Chinese people from the 
cruelty of the Japanese. In a personal way, 
I feel that I am now engaged in his un- 
finished business of delivering the Chinese 
people from the cruelty of the Communists. 

I can tell you about the heart and mind 
of the refugee, for I myself and my 4 sisters 
were refugees from the Japanese terror in 
China during World War II. I know the 
misery of physical privation of the homeless 
and the emotional privation of the forgotten. 
When I think of the refugee in Hong Kong, 
I can only pray “There but for the grace of 
God go I.” 

I appear today as president of Chinese 
Refugee Relief. This is a private committee 
formed with the approval of President Ken- 
nedy to implement the sympathy of the 
American people for these refugees. Asso- 
ciated with me in this committee, which was 
organized to seek private funds for refugee 
relief, are Mr. David Lee, a prominent Chi- 
nese-American businessman of Washington, 
D.C., and Mr. Jack Anderson, a well-known 
Washington correspondent who, during 
World War II. spent many months traveling 
in China with nationalist guerrillas. 

I am proud to report to this committee 
that the honorary cochairmen of Chinese 
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Refugee Relief are former President Harry 
Truman and former President Herbert 
Hoover, who has had years of experience in 
China and who was administrator of World 
War I relief in Belgium and Poland. The 
warmly humanitarian Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, Mr. JOHN McCormack, of 
Massachusetts, has consented to serve on 
our advisory committee. 

Our organization does not appear before 
the Congress to give advice to Government. 
It would be presumptuous on our part to ad- 
vocate any specific policy in view of the 
global implications the Hong Kong refugee 
problem evokes. We completely understand 
that many important decisions of Govern- 
ment policy must be made based on special 
sources of information not necessarily with- 
in our knowledge. We are, therefore, not 
here to urge action by Government or to 
prejudge your considerations. We know that 
there are limitations to what the United 
States or any other governemnt can do, that 
it is folly to overcrowd the lifeboats. 

Our organization does feel, however, that 
it can appropriately offer all assistance 
within its means in a number of areas after 
policies are determined. The refugee prob- 
lem in Hong Kong is not a pretty one, de- 
spite the heroic effort of the colony to deal 
with the problem. Other witnesses have 
told you of their-physical misery. But for 
me, who has been a refugee, their most ter- 
rible misery is in the heart, for the most 
vital need of men is hope, and the refugee 
goes to sleep fearing that the world has no 
room for him and that his future holds no 
hope. But more than food, more than shel- 
ter, these good people need hope. 

And I am afraid they are going to need 
more and more hope. Mr. Lee, who is with 
me here today, has just returned from a per- 
sonal inspection of conditions In Hong Kong. 
He has returned with the alarming informa- 
tion that many of the refugees who flooded 
into Hong Kong in the past few weeks— 
almost all of whom were turned back—are 
primarily farmers fleeing what they sense is 
the prospect of another crop failure in Red 
China this year. His talks with authorities 
and refugees in Hong Kong have convinced 
him that these people were attempting to 
escape a worsening famine on the mainland, 
and that with the crop fatlure they expect 
this year could come another later mass effort 
to flee Red China. 

It is against this background that Chinese 
Refugee Relief was formed with the encour- 
agement of President Kennedy, with whom 
I met on June 2. Our sole purpose is to 
raise private funds by public solicitation to 
help implement the ultimate decisions of the 
United States and the many other govern- 
ments which are or will be concerned. We 
want to add "people to people” to “govern- 
ment to government.” 

We can foresee many important tasks to 
be done by private organizations such as ours 
in helping to implement the policies of the 
West toward the Hong Kong refugee problem. 
These would include: 

Giving direct assistance to refugees from 
Hong Kong, and perhaps from Macao, once 
they are in the United States under proce- 
dures established by law and public policies 
formulated by you after weighing all of the 
factors involved. 

In cooperation with existing international 
refugee organizations, church, and social wel- 
fare organizations, aiding in the handling of 
Chinese orphan children to be brought here 
for adoption in accordance with the plan 
announced by Attorney General Robert Ken- 
nedy this week. 

If possible, playing a direct role in the 
feeding and medical care of refugees while 
they are in Hong Kong in accordance with 
the policies of the governments concerned. 

Assisting in the resettlement of refugees 
in other countries which may express a 
willingness to take them in. 
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I must emphasize that Chinese Refugee Re- 
lief does not see this problem as one which 
can be successfully handled by any one or- 
ganization. There are many roles to be 
played together in this humanitarian effort. 
Therefore Chinese Refugee Relief stands 
ready and willing, for the common good, to 
cooperate fully with all recognized refugee 
agencies; the many experienced church or- 
ganizations; and the social welfare agen- 
cies, all of whom play primary parts in this 
program. But Chinese Refugee Relief 18, 
we believe, well qualified by its composition 
to play an effective, realistic role as a private 
agency geared to help implement decisions 
you will make, . 

In your consideration I hope you will share 
our feelings on several points we believe 
are essential to public understanding of this 
problem. 

1. The problem did not end when the 
Red Chinese again sealed the border to the 
stream of refugees who saw in Hong Kong 
a new chance for freedom and a better life. 
Almost all of the present refugees in Hong 
Kong entered the crown colony during the 
past 10 years in little noticed but neverthe- 
less highly dramatic and dangerous flights 
to freedom. 

2. These refugees, desperate as thelr need 
for food and the common necessities of life 
is, want more than anything two things, 
freedom and hope. If the events of the past 
few weeks have done anything, they have 
served to rip aside the Bamboo Curtain, let- 
ting the world see for the first time the 
desperate faces of men, women, and chil- 
dren who have lived under Communist rule. 

Believing in America as they did during 
World War H. when there was nothing else 
to believe in, and only the Flying Tigers from 
far off America somehow brought deliver- 
ance from the bombs of the Japanese, the 
refugees now in Hong Kong still look to 
America with the same belief and trust. And 
we of our organization believe that in its 
own selfish Interest, the United States, with- 
in the limitations you appreciate of what it 
safely can do, must keep alive that hope 
and belief in the good will and power of the 
United States. 

3. The American public should be fully 
informed of the status of refugees who are 
now being admitted under the stepped-up 
program of immigration recently announced 
by President Kennedy. The refugees now 
beginning to enter the United States are 
those who have been in Hong Kong for as 
long as 10 years. They are not those who 
have just come over the border. Those who 
are now coming to the United States have 
been fully cleared as to security by agencies 
of the U.S. Government. 

They represent the top level refugee group; 
businessmen, technicians, engineers, and 
others possessing specific skills. None of 
these refugees are coming here to be a bur- 
den on our relief agencies or to take jobs 
from American workers. They have guaran- 
tees of employment and livelihood provided 
to them by their Chinese-American relatives 
in this country who have long helped to sup- 
port them in Hong Kong. 

Nor will the children of refugees represent 
a problem to their communities. We Chi- 
nese-Americans can point with pride to the 
fact that because of the strong family bonds 
that characterize the Chinese people, ju- 
venile delinquency is almost unknown in 
Chinese-American communities, and that 
Chinese-American citizens are not found on 
American relief rolls, 

Once this is understood, we believe that 
the American public will recognize that these 
people will make a lasting, worthwhile con- 
tribution to their communities and the Na- 
tion. 

4. Above all, I hope that whatever aid 
this Government and the American people 
feel they can give will be given to the re- 
fugees and not to the Communist masters 
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of Red China. I know there are some well- 
meaning individuals who belleve that we can 
best help the hungry Chinese by putting 
grain into the hands of the Red Chinese 
Communist Government. They do not real- 
ize that this will consolidate the power of 
Red China in denying freedom to its people. 
As one who has lived in the shadow of Chi- 
nese communism this I beg you under no 
circumstances to do such a Quixotic thing. 
The Chinese people have endured much more 
than starvation in the many years that the 
madmen of Chinese communism have used 
them as the pawns of power. Indeed, they 
have always been subjected to starvation by 
their Communist overlords, calculated, sys- 
tematic starvation so that their Communist 
masters could export food to Cuba, and wage 
hot and cold war on the sons of the free 
world in Vietnam and Laos. 

I know how many pressures there are on 
the U.S. Government to solve the American 
surplus food problem by dumping food in Red 
China under the name of humanitarianism. 
It is the hardest task of statesmen to find 
answers to the complicated problems of refu- 
gees looking for hope. It is easy to default 
the problem by giving away food to our killer 
enemies of Korea and Vietnam and Laos. 
But as Americans surely we can ask that, if 
we are embarrassed by our wealth, we can 
find ways to give it away to friends rather 
than giving it to our enemies as an instru- 
ment of life and death they may use to kill 
freedom. Such a confession of our own fall- 
ure of statesmanship might dump our farm 
surplus, but it would not help the refugees, 
or give hope to those who hope to be refu- 
gees. All it would do is to renew and rein- 
force the inhuman yoke of communism over 
the helpless Chinese people. 

And it would be madness from our Ameri- 
can point of view. We would be making the 
same mistake we made when under the pres- 
sure of scrap dealers we shipped scrap iron to 
Japan before Pearl Harbor. Such impossible 
appeasement would be shot back in our faces 
in Southeast Asia as it was shot back at 
Pearl Harbor and Korea. Do you put troops 
in Thailand and Vietnam to face Chinese 
eo made strong with your own 
food? 

I tell you that the people of China today, 
miserable as they are, would rather face more 
starvation than to have America, in a mis- 
taken humanitarianism, add to the strength 
of their Communist masters who hold them 
in a slavery from which they try to flee. I 
note with bitterness that reports describing 
the situation at the Hong Kong border in- 
form us that Communist army guards are 
well fed, well clothed, and well armed while 
they turn on and off like a faucet the flow of 
refugees to serve the propaganda needs of the 
Communist Government in Peiping. Obvi- 
ously, the Red Chinese Government does not 
lack food for its own jailers. 

What I am pleading for today is that my 
American people be realistic in whom they 
heip, that they concentrate their thoughts 
on helping the refugees, not the Government 
of Red China; that they try to help human 
brothers who want to be free, not perpetuate 
their slavery. 

If I thought that we were only stirring 
the sympathies and the warm hearts of the 
American people to take part in any pro- 
gram for the Chinese people which would 
seduce this Nation into supporting the mas- 
ters of Chinese slavery, I would resign from 
any effort to help in this problem. 

5. Whatever Is done to bring help from 
America to those without hope should be 
accomplished as quickly and graciously 85 
possible, Please above all do not by delay 20- 
centuate their plight and deepen their hu- 
miliation. In the simplest manner and wi 
dignity show the sympathy and understand- 
ing of the American people to fellow human 

in distress who believe in you. 

We have a saying in China that one pie, 
ture is worth a thousand words. In lieu of 
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words, I introduce to you the first refugee 
family to come to the United States under 
the emergency program. They are Mr. Eng 
Se-Suey, his wife, his two daughters Mee- 
Har, 15, and Me-Wan, 13, and a son, Leung- 
Hing, 10. I will be giad to serve as their 
interpreter as they tell you what it means 
to be a refugee. And you can hear from 
their own lips what they think about supply- 
ing food to Red China. 


Students Alert to Communist Tactics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the prime targets of the Communist 
conspiracy are our college and university 
Students. It is to the credit of our stu- 
dents that they themselves are alert to 
the Communists’ efforts to peddle their 
Wares on campus and are acting to expose 
the scheme, 

In this connection, and under unani- 
mous consent, I insert herewith in the 
Record an editorial from the May 1962 
issue of the Carroll Call, a publication of 
Carroll College in Waukesha, Wis., my 

alma mater. The editorial, entitled 
“Communism,” first appeared in the Car- 
roll Echo, the student newspaper, and 
Was written by that newspaper's editor 
in chief, Dwight Bastian. It focuses 
timely attention on this phase of the 
Communist Party’s all-out campaign to 
win the minds of men, and I urge my col- 
leagues to devote a few minutes to the 
Treading of it. 

The editorial follows: 
COMMUNISM 

Dwight Bastian is the editor in chief of 
the Carroll Echo, the student newspaper. He 
rete the following editorial for the May 11 

ue: 

“Carroll students should be interested in 
the fact that the can Communist 
Party has included their college in its in- 
tensive campaign to win support among 
Students. 

“Cartha DeLoach, Assistant Director of the 
FBI, listed three specific Communist pro- 
Grams aimed at the college campus: (1) an 
intensive speech campaign; (2) a national 
Publication, ‘New Horizons for Youth,’ and 
(3) a committee organized to win support 
for Communist causes among youth, 

“The Echo haus been contacted under the 
above programs. We received a letter from 
the lecture burenu of the Communist Party 
suggesting that Communists are best quali- 
fled to speak on communism. It said in 
Part, ‘Many speakers on this topic (commu- 
nism) are either professional anti-Commu- 
Nists or ill-informed persons whose material 
lu based on untrue, prejudiced or outright 
reactionary sources. Such speakers create 
the atmosphere of the witchhunt and help 
Ultra-right fascist elements to the detriment 
ot pence and social progress.’ 

“We have also received a pamphlet, ‘Free 
Americans From the McCarran Act Danger,’ 
Written by Gus Hall, chief of the U.S. Com- 
munist Party. The pamphlet consists of 
Speeches Hall has delivered to students. 

"The First Amendment or the Last Lib- 
erty," an article by James E. Jackson, editor 
Of the The Worker and the Midweck Worker, 
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was sent to us also. Here again the Commu- 
nists take a stand against the McCarran Act 
supporting freedom and democracy in the 
words of Lincoln and Jefferson. They ad- 
vertise their newspaper with this slogan: 
For the truth behind the news read The 
Worker.“ 

“On the basis of a news release received 
from Campus Illustrated magazine, how- 
ever, we have come to the conclusion that 
the Communists might better direct some 
attention to their own college students. 

“The release said, ‘The halo around Rus- 
sian education lost some of its luster with 
the report that Soviet authorities have un- 
covered a ring of professional ‘exam 
takers * * * one wealthy family paid over 
$17,000 to exam-taking experts who suc- 
ceeded in getting their son accepted to a top 
university. Other parents involved in the 
case justified their actions by claiming many 
Russian high schools are so backward that 
graduates are at a hopeless disadvantage 
when it comes to taking college admittance 
tests.“ 


A Bill To Reopen NSLI For 1 Year 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend title 38 of the United States 
Code to permit, for one year, the grant- 
ing of national service life insurance. 

Several bills are presently pending in 
the House Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs to restore the right for insurable, 
and service disabled of World War II. 
and of the Korean conflict to pick up 
their national service life insurance pro- 
tection. This right was abruptly dis- 
continued on April 25, 1951—Public Law 
23, 82d Congress—without adequate no- 
tice to permit World War II veterans to 
protect their interest: Veterans of the 
Korean conflict, for the most part, had 
only 120 days after separation from the 
service to purchase NSLI, and this right 
was discontinued effective January 1. 
1957. In addition to readjustment prob- 
lems, few Korean veterans chose to take 
out the very limited type of NSLI then 
offered them since it was nonparticipat- 
ing and nonconvertible at that time. 

We are all familiar with the impasse 
that has developed between the Senate 
Finance Committee and the House Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs with 
reference to reopening NSLI for a 
limited period, and a bill approved by 
the House on April 2, 1962—H.R. 10743— 
to provide a very modest increase in the 
compensation rates for war,veterans suf- 
fering from seryice-incurred disabilities. 

I firmly believe that this impasse 
should be eliminated at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. One way of breaking this 
logjam would be for the House Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee to hold hearings and 
vote an NSLI reopening bill out of com- 
mittee. I am convinced that the large 
majority of my colleagues in the House 
would welcome the opportunity to be 
permitted to vote in favor of such a pro- 
posal. I am sure that the some 16 mil- 
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lion veterans who might be affected 
would welcome such a move. 

I, therefore, take this means to ask the 
chairman of the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee to seriously consider the 
plight of our war disabled veterans and 
their dependents who are being penal- 
ized, through no fault of their own, 
simply because the full membership of 
the House is not being given an oppor- 
tunity to vote on this wanted and needed 
legislation. If the House is given such 
an opportunity, I am sure the result will 
be to break the existing logjam and thus 
speed Senate action on the sorely needed 
compensation increase legislation for the 
service disabled, and reopening of na- 
tional service life insurance for the pro- 
tection of families of World War II and 
Korean veterans at premium rates these 
veterans can afford to pay. 

Based upon information that has been 
available to all Members of Congress— 
page 7661, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of May 
14—it is my understanding that neither 
the President nor the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs is opposed to this re- 
opening legislation. 


Moscow’s Communist Propaganda and 
Subversion Never Ceases—Buffalo and 
Industrial Area Targets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
ternational Communist conspiracy con- 
tinues to be the greatest threat to the 
peace and security of this Nation and 
of the free world. The Sovict led army 
of destructionists is presently actively 
engaged in guerilla warfare in South 
Vietnam and Laos. It appears that 
they will soon add all of southeast Asia 
to the Soviet-Communist bloc. 

We must never forget that guerilla 
warfare and political seizures are only 
possible after years of intensive efforts 
to infiltrate, propagandize and subvert 
in order to condition the populace and 
thé government for a political takeover. 
The final result of such extensive prepa- 
rations may be either a military seizure 
or a bloodless coup d'etat, 

The infiltration and the subversion in 
this country continues to follow the 
propaganda directives of the interna- 
tional Communist line. 

It is, therefore, a great public service 
to this Nation, for newspapers, reporters, 
and editors to expose and publicize the 
efforts of Communists and leftwing 
fellow travelers who attempt to condi- 
tion the public mind in favor of policies 
that emanate from Moscow, and from 
the commander in chief of the inter- 
national Communist conspiracy, Mr. 
Khrushchev. 

I am pleased to insert in the RECORD 
an article which appeared in the June 
10 edition of the Buffalo (N. T.) Courier 
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Express, relating the various activities 
of the Communist Party and its sympa- 
thizers in the Buffalo industrial area. 
This article is a distinct and valuable 
public service. 
The article follows: 
An xa REGARDED PRIME TARGET FOR RED 
AGENTS—MINORITY AND INDUSTRIAL 
GROUPS BEING INFILTRATED 


(By Dick Baldwin) 


The Buffalo-Niagara Falls metropolitan 
area, with its heavy industrialization, lin- 
gering unemployment and increasing Negro 
population, has become a primary target for 
Communist Party organizers and infiltrators, 
the Courier-Express learned Saturday. 

Communist leaders, working from a head- 
quarters in New York, are taking advantage 
of every opportunity to capitalize on the 
problems of minority groups and to infiltrate 
the industrial life of the Niagara frontier, 
according to confidential informants. 

Handpicked Communist sympathizers 
have been preaching a gospel of “peaceful 
coexistences” and have been demanding the 
abolition of nuclear testing. They have been 
active in western New York areas which they 
consider ripe for Communist organizing. 

They have capitalized on the problems of 
racial minorities and of unemployed workers 
in an effort to gain followers in Buffalo and 
throughout the Nation’s major industrial 
belts. 

The present strong appeal to minority 
groups and the peace“ approach fololw ef- 
forts earlier this year to infiltrate Industrial 
plants in Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Syracuse, 
and New York as well as in several other 
States. 

DIRECTED FROM NEW YORK 

Organization and infiltration of various 
segments of the population in Buffalo and 
Niagara Falls is being directed from a re- 
gional headquarters in New York, the Cou- 
rier-Express learned. New York is one of 21 
regional headquarters where Communist 
Strategists have been plotting methods of 
infiltrating most of the country’s major in- 
dustrial areas. 

Highly industrialized cities, such as Buf- 
falo and Niagara Falls, historically have been 
the centers of Communist strength and in- 
fluence in the United States. Subversive ele- 
ments often attempt to make their influence 
felt through labor unions in industrial re- 
gions, 

The Communist hierarchy is intrigued with 
the Industrial concentration here, according 
to a secret report obtained in Washington, 
D.C., by the Courier-Express. 

The latest campaign to infiltrate industry 
here is several months old. Among primary 
targets in the Buffalo-Niagara Falls area 
were chemical and petroleum industries. 
Other industries concerned with aircraft 
and missile production and research also 
were mentioned as important targets. 

Leaders apparently shied away from an 
attempt to infiltrate the huge steelmaking 
complex in Buffalo and Lackawanna, possibly 
because their fingers were burned badly 
when the House Un-American Activities 
Subcommittee exposed the Communist cell 
within the steel industry here in 1957. 


CONCENTRATION SHIFTED 


Industrial infiltration has taken a sèc- 
ondary position in recent months, however. 
The party has concentrated primarily upon 
developing a loyal following here among 
pacifists, minority groups and the unem- 
ployed, according to confidential informa- 
tion reaching the Courier-Express. 

The new emphasis on party organizing in 
Buffalo follows a Communist effort to 
repudiate its former leader here, Mortimer 
Scheer. The party expelled Scheer early 
this year, partly for his part in issuing what 
the party called “a scurrilous antilabor and 
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antiparty sheet misnamed Progressive 
Labor.” 

Copies of Progressive Labor have borne 
a Buffalo post office number as a return ad- 
dress. Before he was deposed, Scheer had 
been identified openly as Erie County chair- 
man of the Communist Party and had cir- 
culated pamphlets attacking America’s 
capitalistic economy. 

The Communist publication, The Worker, 
has identified Scheer as being associated 
with a group of party dissidents following 
the Stalinist line. Former Premier Joseph 
Stalin's leadership also has been repudiated 
by the Communist Party, which now en- 
dorses a Marxist-Leninist philosophy. 

Scheer's successor as Communist chairman 
here has not been identified publicly. In- 


‘dications are that the party wants to work 


quietly in areas where its organizers can be 
most effective, and it does not want to en- 
gage in a public controversy over local 
leadership. 

5 MUST REGISTER 

Organizers have adopted a quiet, behind- 
the-scenes approach for another reason. 
Federal law now requires party members to 
register with the U.S. Justice Department, 
under penalty of criminal prosecution. It 
is widely understood that many party fol- 
lowers have given up official Communist 
membership in order to avoid registering 
with the Government, but they still sup- 
port the party. 

Although December 20 was the deadline 
for Communists to register, not a single per- 
son in the 17-county Western Judicial Dis- 
trict of New York State has red, ac- 
cording to United States Attorney John T. 
Curtin. 

Various investigators, among them mem- 
bers of the Buffalo police subversive squad, 
have looked into Communist activities here 
at various times, but Curtin said no one has 
been arrested in this district for failure to 
register as a Communist. 


Schools Face Latin Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, due to 
the growth of Spanish-speaking resi- 
dents in the 14th Congressional District 
of New Jersey, it has become necessary 
for the schools in the area to assimilate 
new students with a language barrier 
and provide them with a basic English 
proficiency which will allow them to take 
a normal place in regular class. 

I wish to call to the attention of my 
colleagues in the House of Representa- 
tives, and particularly to those Members 
whose congressional districts may be ex- 
periencing a similar problem, a report in 
two installments written for the Hudson 
Dispatch of Union City, N.J., explaining 
the growth of Spanish-speaking popula- 
tion in the metropolitan area and the 
manner in which integration is being 
effected. Coauthors are Dr. Frank M. 
Cordasco, vice principal of West New 
York Public School No. 5, lecturer in edu- 
cation at Seton Hall University, who also 
has taught at Long Island University, 
CCNY, New York University, Fairleigh 
Dickinson University, and Pratt Insti- 
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tute; with Dr. Leonard Covello, a New 
York educator and educational consult- 
ant to the education section of the New 
York City Office of Migration Division of 
the Department of Labor of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico. Both Dr. 
Cordasco and Dr. Covello are known as 
stanch friends of the Spanish com- 
munity, and are eminently qualified as 
educators, with intimate knowledge of 
the needs of the Spanish-speaking 
people. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Integration in Federally Assisted Public 
Education Programs of the Committee on 
Education and Labor, I appreciate the 
difficult problems and financial burdens 
which must be resolved by many com- 
munities in offering adequate educa- 
tional facilities to our school-age popu- 
lation. 

I take great pride in pointing out the 
magnificent job being done by our Hud- 
son County school system in assimilating 
new students and the success of our pro- 
gram now in effect. 

The articles follow: 

From the Hudson (N.J.) Dispatch, May 18. 
1962 


Schools Face Latin PROBLEM—EDUCATORS 
SEE SPANISH ASSIMILATION 


(By Dr. Frank M. Cordasco) 


In December 1960 the migration division 
of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico esti- 
mated the Puerto Rican population of Hud- 
son County to be 18,000 with 6,000 to be 
found in Jersey City, 6,000 in Hoboken, and 
the remaining 6,000 in Bayonne, Union City, 
and West New York; these figures haye in- 
creased since, and have been further aug- 
mented by Cuban nationals fleeing political 
repression. 

The Spanish community In Hudson Coun- 
ty, therefore, is a substantial one, and the 
study of the 1960 census figures underway 
currently by the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico will reflect a continuing increase. Puer- 
to Rican officials note that the migration of 
their people to the United States is predicated 
on the simple fact of the search for better 
job opportunities. 

In this respect, the Puerto Rican is not 
unlike the 3 million immigrants from Italy 
or the 6 million immigrants from Slavic 
countries who came to the United States be- 
tween 1900 and 1914; or, for that matter, 
different from the millions of Irish, German, 
and Polish immigrants of the 19th century- 

As of December 1958, the Puerto Rican 
population of the United States was esti- 
mated to be 849,000, with 690,000 residents 
in Metropolitan New York. The Puerto 
Rican resident in our midst has the problem 
which his European counterpart had, the 
difficulty of the language barrier. The great 
agency of assimilation of all new peoples in 
America has been the school, and in this 
article we will look at what has been done in 
the Hudson County public schools to effect 
assimilation. 

As the figures of the Migration Division of 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico show, the 
concentration of Spanish-speaking residents 
in Hudson County lives in Jersey City, Ho- 
boken, Union City, Bayonne, and West New 
York. 

SEPARATELY NOTED 

It is, therefore, best advised that these 
communities be separately noted so that 
school enrollments in these districts may be 
seen in proper perspective to the number of 
Spanish-speaking children registered. 

However, before our attention to 
those communities which show heavy con- 
centrations of Spanish-speaking residents, 
we shall look at the school districts whic? 
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have not shown substantial numbers in 
order to discern tendencies and in order to 
place the total Hudson County situation Into 
perspective. 

No school district in Hudson County has 
been ignored. Primarily, the answers to two 
questions have been sought. First, how 
many Spanish-speaking children are en- 
rolled in the schools of the district; second, 
how has the school district, curricularly and 
organizationally effected the assimilation of 
Students who have had a language barrier. 

Only two school districts in Hudson 
County reported no Spanish-speaking stu- 
dents. In Secaucus, Superintendent of 
Schools Arthur F. Couch reported a total 
school population of 1,300 with no Spanish- 
Speaking youngsters. Superintendent Mar- 
tin F. Honan of Harrison reported none in a 
school registry of 1,200. 

SOCIOECONOMIC 


In explaining this, Superintendent Honan 
commented, “Harrison's stable population, 
with little or no movement in or out of the 
community largely explains this. For the 
most part, it is a socloeconomic matter.” 
Little East Newark which reported a total 
school population of 148 had no Spanish- 
Speaking children, although Newark—which 
is outside the scope of this has a 
Spanish community of well over 13,000. In 
Kearny, Superintendent of Schools Dr. Ed- 
mund L. Tink reported a total school popu- 
lation of 5,000 with negligible numbers of 
Spanish-speaking children. 

Tink noted that, after proper class place- 
Ment, a Spanish-speaking youngster was as- 
signed. if practicable, to a teacher who spoke 
Spanish for remedial assistance. In Wee- 
hawken, some 10 Spanish-speaking children 
Were enrolled in the schools out of a total 
registry of 2,000, and Superintendent A. Wal- 
lace Gendron did not expect this number to 
increase. In North Bergen, in a total school 
registry of 6,800 students, Dr. Herman G. 
Klein reported but three students and, as in 
Harrison, the explanation might lie in socio- 
economic factors. In nelghboring Gutten- 
berg, Dr. George J. Hartmann reported 12 
Spanish-speaking students in Anna L. Klein 
School which has a total of 510 students. 
Dr. Hartmann noted that the Spanish-speak- 
ing youngster, where practicable, was placed 
In a class where another youngster who spoke 
both English and Spanish was able to help 
the new entrant. 

Although the Migration Division of the 

onwealth of Puerto Rico in 1960 estl- 
Mated the Spanish community of Bayonne, 
Union City, and West New York to be 6,000, 
few Spanish-speaking students were found in 
Bayonne. Bayonne School Superintendent 
Dr. Howard E. Merity reported some 40 to 50 
Out of s total school population of 8,600. 
For the most part, Dr. Merity reported these 
Students were to be found in schools 2, 7, 
and 11. The numbers warranted no special 
treatment, and Dr. Merity observed that the 
Spanish-speaking students had been ab- 
orbed without any difficulty. . 


[From the Hudson (N.J.} Dispatch, 
May 19, 1962] 
SPANISH SPEAKING STUDENTS—NUMRFAS IN 
Hupson Country Exrecrep TO INCREASE 


The inclusion of Bayonne with Union City 
and West New York suggests that the 6,000 
aggregate figure for the Spanish community 
Must be assigned to Union City and West 
New York, and particularly to Union City. 
Of course, it must be borne in mind that 
the Commonwealth figures are some one and 
A half years old, and that the actual num- 
bers of Spanish speaking children in each 
®chool district, as shown in this report, more 
Accurately refiects the current size of the 
Spanish community in ench municipality 

municipalities and school districts in 

Hudson County are coterminous, 
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JERSEY CITY 

In Jersey City, the Spanish community 18 
increasing. The Commonwealth estimate of 
6,000 residents (December 1960) is now prob- 
ably double that number reports Senor Ra- 
mon Carrison, editor of El Observador, a 
Spanish weekly, which goes to 175,000 Span- 
ish readers in New Jersey. 

Dr. Robert A, Coyle, Jersey City school 
superintendent, reports 1,300 Spanish speak- 
the student with a language barrier a basic 
and his-office further notes that these stu- 
dents are concentrated in Schools 2, 3, 16, 37, 
with the numbers increasing in School 22. 

Primarily, the current arrangement for the 
assimilation of these students lies In reme- 
dial assistance after regular class placement. 
Three full-time teachers service the schools 
where large Spanish speaking enrollments ex- 
ist, and in a flexible manner, supplement 
basic English instruction for these students 
in special classes. 

Any type of segregation is discounte- 
nanced. The immediate objective is to give 
the student with a language barrier a basic 
English proficiency which will allow him to 
take his normal place in regular class. 

HOBOKEN 

Perhaps, Hoboken presents the most strik- 
ing picture of population change which is 
graphically shown in the following: 

School students: (Listing total and Span- 
ish speaking.) Demarest High School 1,727, 
115; David E. Rue 971, 353; Joseph F. Brandt 
1,064, 115; Daniel S. Kealey 772, 260; Wallace 
870, 346; Sadie F. Leinkauf 594, 119; No. 9 
932, 257; Industrial 92, 15. 

Total students, 7,022; Spanish, 1,580. 

Superintendent of Schools Thomas F. Mc- 
Feely notes that these figures represent the 
numbers as of February 1, 1962; Hoboken has 
compiled similar surveys at 6 months’ inter- 
vals, and will continue to do so. 

Superintendent McFeely has noted that 
Spanish-speaking students currently consti- 
tute 22 percent of the total school popula- 
tion. Thus, it will be seen that the Com- 
monwealth estimate of a total of 6,000 Span- 
ish residents (December 1960) has increased. 

Sizable numbers of Spanish-speaking stu- 
dents are found in every school. They have 
been assimilated by continuing remedial as- 
sistance, orientation classes, special classes 
as building principals, curriculum supervi- 
sors, and guidance personnel haye deemed 
necessary. 

Bilingual teachers have been used, and an 
abundance of bilingual material has been 
used where it has been found to be practica- 
ble. 

UNION CITY 


In Union City, School Superintendent Wil- 
liam G. Fiedler reported a total school pop- 
ulation of 6,300 with some 10 percent of the 
high school registry (both Union Hill and 
Emerson High Schools) Spanish sperking. 
At the elementary level, some 12 percent of 
the total school registry was Spanish 
speaking. 

Of course, these students ranged in their 
knowledge of English from little or none to 
a generally bilingual fluency in both English 
and Spanish. The figures for the elementary 
schools are as follows: 

Students (total and Spanish speaking: 
W. 


225; 

Total students, 4,959; Spanish speaking, 623. 

Mrs. Helen M. Koons, director of secondary 

guidance, estimates the number of Spanish- 

students in the high schools to be 

150, giving us some 773 Spanish speaking 
students for the total school system. 

Mrs. Koons noted that special classes had 
been instituted as of February 1 to assist 
these students at the secondary Es- 
sentially, this consisted of a flexible sched- 
ule that allowed some three class periods a 


Hudson County is about 4,028. 
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day, staffed by bilingual teachers, to teach 
English to those Spanish speaking students 
who needed it. 

At the elementary level, Miss Marion 
Roach, supervisor, fourth through sixth, 
with supervisors Mrs. Philomena Miltner, 
kindergarten through third, and Mrs. Ama- 
ue Gminder, seventh and eighth, had charge 
of the program of the assimilation of the 
Spanish speaking student. 

After the student with language barrier 
was placed in class, he was interviewed for 
placement by the appropriate elementary 
Supervisor. Here, the student was aided by 
a multitude of devices (bilingual instruction, 
etc.) until a basic English proficiency was 
achieved, and continued regular class place- 
ment was practicable. Bilingual texts have 
been extensively used in Union City. 

WEST NEW YORK 

West New York has only in the last few 
years begun to receive Spanish speaking 
students. Of a total school population of 
4,542 (March 30, 1962) Supt. John J, White 
reports some 300 Spanish-s stu- 
dents, the majority of whom are to be found 
in school 5 which reports a registry of 187 
out of 1,075 students. 

Following class placement, the Spanish 
speaking student is given remedial lan; 
assistance in special classes. Such students 
are encouraged to attend special classes, held 
after school hours, in which the supplemental 
assistance continues. 

Superintendent White has indicated that 
the services of a bilingual teacher will be 
obtained to service the needs of these stu- 
dents alone if the present pattern continues. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The present number of Spanish s 
students enrolled in the public schools of 
There is 
every expectation that this number will in- 
crease, The total registry of Spanish speak- 
ing students is not significantly less than the 
total combined school populations of the 
school districts of Secaucus, Harrison, East 
Newark, Weehawken and Guttenberg. 

In itself, the Spanish student registry is 
just about as large as the total school popula- 
tion of West New York, Generally, these 
students have been assimilated with a mini- 
mum of difficulties and in no school district 
was any lack of success in assimilation re- 
ported. 


The 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, there 
is much apprehension about the eco- 
nomic condition of this country. The 
President is now proposing a tax cut, an 
admission in itself that vast govern- 
mental expenditures have not been 
successful. 

Henry J. Taylor drew a fine bead on 
the economic situation in a recent col- 
umn in the Los Angeles Times. Under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include Mr. Tay- 
lor’s column: 

Tue Economic SITUATION 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 
chief economic ad- 


wrong on every major financial calculation 


Economic Situation 
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ne has made since he entered the White 
House, as has the President himself, chirps 
again. He consoles a worried America about 
business, a subject in which he is about as 
experienced as the tropical fish of the Em- 
peror of Japan. 

Arthur Schlesinger Jr., Theodore C. Soren- 
sen, David E. Bell and the others like Heller 
whom the President has banded into the 
White House have a basic streak of imma- 
turity in them. Immaturity—and a high 
content of arrogance, too—is their common 
denominator, making it appalling that the 
President of the United States can be at- 
tracted to, and rely on, such a crowd de- 
bauching their prejudices with vindictive 
and specious logic. 

Cétking a serene eye at the falling stock 
market, Dr. Heller announces: There is 
absolutely nothing in the economic outlook 
to cause investor apprehension. The outlook 
is for sound expansion and rising profits and 
there is no recession in sight.” 

The accuracy and intellectual content of 
this brilliant setback to sanity may well go 
down in history one day with Father Di- 
vine's memorable message at the outbreak 
of the war: “Peace, it's wonderful.“ 

But Father Divine did not perch on a 
President's shoulder, and Dr, Heller—like Dr. 
Schlesinger—does. 

What is this professor turned politician 
looking at? One after another of our basic 
(job-giving) industries is in trouble. These 
include the entire vast railroad industry, 
steel, copper, aluminum, every metal mining 
company, the domestic petroleum producers, 
the airlines, textiles, glass, farm implements, 
shipbuilding, cement, aircraft and missiles— 
our third largest industry—electronics, and 
coal, 

Isn't this enough to worry any thoughtful 
observer? 

The service businesses, the main source of 
present activity, cannot be sustained indefi- 
nitely if the basic industries remain sick or 
in a profit squeeze. 

In truth, every single basic industry that 
employs much labor—as Dr. Heller lacks the 
political courage to state—is in deep trouble 
except the automotive industry, which had a 
very rough time 2 years ago and is now in 
a replacement phase. 

All this can turn around, blessings be. 
And it must turn around—as must our bal- 
ance of payments abroad—or the New Fron- 
tiersmen can find themselves facing a depres- 
sion. 

That's one warning the stock market is 
shouting, whether it registers in the New 
Frontiersmen’s ears or not—for no adminis- 
tration in history has ever been elected, or 
reelected, in a bear market. Nor will there 
be any easy out. 

Conditions will not be turned around by 
pump priming, a drop in margin require- 
ments, or by what even the patient New 
York Times recently called the White House's 
“tired retread of the measures in F.D.R.'s 
New Deal.” 

The turnaround will come only when (and 
if) the President somehow sees that, even 
with the imperfections, it is grassroots self- 
reliance, planning, thrift, individual effort 
and risk taking—and not the government— 
that makes America tick. 

Government has its important place, and 
this is the limit of Mr. Kennedy's experience, 
but these other things are the engines that 
finally pull the welfare cars. 

A government can only supply the condi- 
tions; but people themselves must produce 
the prosperity. 

You cannot preach automatic, legislated 
security and prosperity for labor, and for 
youngsters too young to work and for old- 
ters too old to produce, no matter how they 
behave in their own lives just because it’s 
good politics to do so, 
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Smash business and investor confidence 
and then wash out the damage with words; 
practice financial irresponsibility on a scale 
that is a scandal throughout the entire 
watchful world; intimidate any opposition as 
if no debate with the President's view could 
be honest—no, you cannot do these things 
and still bring stability, confidence, expan- 
sion, and security to the United States. 

The choice is wide open. Either our lead- 
ership, stubbornly and fatally, tries to bull 
all this through in the pattern of Dr. Heller's 
ridiculous blurb or the President changes 
his approach by sacrificing politics to per- 
formance. 

If he will just see this and understand it, 
and get off the horse’s head, this American 
horse can and will run in such a way that 
neither he nor America need have any more 
worry about a depression than the man in 
the moon. 

But the President simply cannot have it 
both ways. 


Federal Programs and the Housewife 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. MORRIS K. UDALL. Mr. Speak- 
er, as our Nation grows all levels of gov- 
ernment must grow to keep pace with 
people's needs. Some see in this growth 
an evil design to deprive Americans of 
their freedoms. Those of us who serve 
in the Congress know that, much as we 
work to achieve economies, there are 
services which the Federal Government 
must provide. 

Today there are a great many Govern- 
ment programs working to protect the 
public. Many of these services are so 
deeply rooted in our everyday life that 
w> are prone to overlook their existence. 
But they do exist and they are in action. 

Eddie Lee, one of Arizona’s finest re- 
porters, has written a column relating 
the daily impact of Government pro- 
grams on a typical American housewife. 
In doing so he finds much good in Fed- 
eral activities and he challenges those 
loud voices of doom who continually cry, 
“We are losing our freedoms.” Mr. Lee 
points out how Federal programs can 
enhance, rather than curtail, the free- 
dom of the individual. 

His column, which appeared in the 
Arizona Journal, Phoenix, June 3, 1962, 
follows: 

UNCLE Sam Povurep $800 MILLION INTO STATE 
Durno 1961 

The Federal Government, often painted 
in Arizona as an ogre seeking to enslave 
the people, poured more than $800 million 
into the State during the 1961 fiscal year. 

Even the most rugged of the rugged in- 
dividualists, easily detectable by his loud 
outcry against Federal intervention in his 
life, benefited from what might be termed 
this Arizona aid program. The State sent 
Washington less than half the amount. it 
received. 

Since Federal aid is a nasty expression 
in some local quarters, let’s take a look at 
what effect Federal spending has on the lives 
of some of us. 

The ordinary housewife, for example, 
wakes up in the morning in her FHA-fi- 
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nanced house, drives her children to a school 
operating to some degree on Federal money 
over highways built with Federal aid funds. 

Figures in the millions have little im- 
pact, but the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency spent $37.2 million in the State dur- 
ing the year, most of it for mortgages pur- 
chased by the Federal National Mortgage 
Association. 

FHA INSURANCE 


In addition, the FHA wrote insurance for 
$78.1 million for home mortgages, $31.1 
million for project mortgages and $13.2 mil- 
lion for home improvement loans during the 
year. 

Where would Arizona’s homebuilding in- 
dustry be without this Federal activity? 

Or where would the construction industry 
be without the 634.1 million spent in the 
State by the Bureau of Public Roads? 

The Office of Education spent $7.8 million 
including $4.4 million in payments to school 
districts and 62 million assistance for school 
construction. The Agriculture Department 
spent nearly 62 million for the school lunch 
and special milk programs. 

When the housewife drops into the post 
Office to mail a letter, she’s using an agency 
that brought $27 million into the State, $19.5 
of It going for salaries and related costs. 

She enjoys the civil protection provided 
by the Department of Justice which spent 
$3.2 million excluding the FBI, whose rec- 
ords are not maintained by States. 

The Department of Defense spent $355.6 
million in Arizona, including $69.1 million 
for pay allowances for military personnel, 
$41 million for pay for civilian employees 
and $244.8 million in contracts to State firms. 


The housewlfe benefited, but not so much 
as the farmer, from the $39.3 million spent 
by the Department of Agriculture. This 
total includes funds for the school lunch 
programs and research funds which lead to 
improved foods. 

For the farmer, this is the source of cost- 
sharing aid such as the millions spent in 
recent years on fighting pink bollworm. It 
also provided $11.6 million price support 
loans on commodities and a half million for 
incentive payments under the National Wool 
Act. How did that word “incentive” get in 
there? 

It also includes more than $1 million for 
Farmers Home Administration loans to farm- 
ers for operations, buying farms, building 
houses and conservation and $4.4 million for 
the Rural Electrification Administration, 
which provides electric power and tele- 
phones in some areas, 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare accounted for $112.3 million, only 
$17.2 million of which is for direct relief 


programs, Significantly, in Arizona, no 
funds were received for medical assistance 
for the aged. 


But the housewife benefits from the $17.5 
million spent tn direct health operations 
such as control of tuberculosis, and various 
research programs, 

Although the senior citizens received no 
money for medical ald, the Social Security 
Administration paid $68.7 million in the 
State. In addition, benefits received by resi- 
dents under the railroad retirement pro- 
gram totaled $9.7 million, while the Veterans’ 
Administration paid $28.7 million in com- 
pensation and pensions. 

A weekend trip to a national forest brings 
the housewlfe into contact with an agency 
that spent $9.2 million. The National Park 
Service spent $4.7 million to maintain and 
develop the parks. Another $1.5 million in 
Federal funds was spent in behalf of fisher- 
men. 

MILLIONS MORE 


Millions more on the list prepared by the 
Library of Congress went for such things #5 
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range management, Indian affairs, reclama- 
tion, alrport construction, loans to small 
business. 

The list does not include indirect services 
such as those provided by the Food and Drug 
Administration or the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

The housewife might have a few pennies 
More in her purse if dependent children or 
farmers were allowed to fend for themselves. 
She might get a few more minutes with her 
husband if he was required to qualify for 
whatever program affects him. 

But the bulk of the Federal expenditures 
serve to bolster the economy of the state by 
putting money into circulation. 

Whether she or her husband draws a check 
directly from the Government or from a de- 
fense or construction industry firm or from 
a bank or a department store, the housewife 
would be less free without the Federal con- 
tribution. 

She would be less free to drive without 
highways or to fly without airports or to 
own her own home without FHA. Her free- 
dom would be curtailed by concern about the 
quality of the food she serves her family. 
about retirement and about protection of her 
home. There would be less opportunity for 
Trecreation—and for employment. 

It would appear that If opposition to Fed- 
eral intervention in the affairs of the average 
citizen is as widespread as some would say, 
that a lot of Arizonans come close to biting 
the hand that feeds them, 


Let's Call a Spade a Shovel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, Mrs. Phoebe Omlie of Memphis, 
Tenn., has a long distinguished public 
Career. She was one of the first women 
to fly an airplane. She excelled in en- 
durance and speed contests in the early 
days of aviation. The Government uti- 

her services in an advisory and 
technical capacity in the field of aero- 
Nautics before and after World War I. 

A close student of economics and world 
trade, she has been called upon to de- 
liver speeches to a number of organiza- 
tions on the possibilities of a growing 
Southland in the capture of more world 
trade and in the contribution to the 
economy of the Nation as a whole. 

That my colleagues may have the 
pleasure of reading one of her most in- 
formative talks, I have asked that it be 
Made a part of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD as an extension of my remarks. 

The address follows: 

Ler’s CALL a SPADE A SHOVEL 
(By Phoebe Omlie) 
Look south or die. 


Better still, let's say look to Latin America 
and live. 

That's what we need to do with our econ- 
omy. With the Common Market going great 
in Europe, and with the rise of nationalism 
in Africa, the United States will lose a good 
Part of its world market. 

can we replace this? Well, the de- 
velopment of Central and South America as 
Customers and suppliers seems to be the 
answer. 
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In economics, full employment is the 
Utopian goal to which everyone looks for- 
ward, Whether it is reached in the 20th 
century is entirely up to this generation. 

Our economic planning has failed miser- 
ably in the past. What is wrong with our 
approach to the ever-increasing problem of 
unemployment? It is being solved in Eu- 
rope by growing trade among nations. 
Those not in the Common Market, such as 
Spain, Portugal, and Greece, do not share in 
the existing prosperity. 

Looking back over past centuries, we find 
that our greatest periods of prosperity have 
been during, or immediately after a war— 
generally speaking. 

This prosperity has been brought about by 
great employment to produce for war and 
to produce for scarcity. 

True, at interlms when new areas have 
been developed, expanding the needs for 
materials and goods for development pur- 
poses, opportunities have been opened to 
those who have had the initiative to gam- 
ble on their own abilities to produce a bet- 
ter life, but it has taken guts“ and the 
willingness to teach themselves to overcome 
the hazards and problems they had to face. 

One great example was the development 
of the Pacific Northwest, where with capital 
furnished through the cooperation of Hol- 
land, England, Germany and France, trans- 
portation gave an outlet for commodities 
needed around the world. 

People were invited to settle and develop 
the country. This prosperity continued 
until it was slowed by legisiative acts that 
interferred with free trade. 

Pioneers of the West made our country 
great, gave us a foundation on which to 
build. 

But after many of them had achieved a 
more abundant life, with great love for their 
children, they were easy prey for those who 
advocated “make things easier” for the com- 
ing generations. Somewhere along the line 
the theory that a college diploma would 
solve everything became fashionable. This 
theory became so embedded in the minds 
of many that great sacrifices were made in 
many cases so that youngsters would obtain 
those precious diplomas, but too little 
thought was given to what they were being 
taught, how they would earn a living. Of 
course, after the college diploma, there were 
specialized courses which took more time and 
more money to enable the college graduates 
to earn a living. 

I think we were sidetracked in our think- 
ing and planning for the future of our 
youth. 

We put any kind of a college graduate, 
representing—reported in the last census— 
legs than 10 percent of our people, on a 
pedestal and immediately placed a mental 
hazard in front of the other 90 percent. 
However, most of our inventions and great 
developments have come from other than 
college graduates. How much more could 
have been accomplished if the direction had 
been different? 

Here I would like to quote Henry Ford, 
probably the greatest practical economist 
of our time, in his book, “My Life and 
Work": 

“An able man is a man who can do things, 
and his ability to do things ig dependent on 
what he has in him.” 

An educated man is not one whose memory 
is trained to carry a few dates in history, 
he is one who can accomplish things. A man 
who cannot think is not an educated man 
however many college degrees he may have 
acquired, Thinking is the hardest work any 
man can do, which is probably the reason we 
have so few thinkers. There are two ex- 
tremes to be avoided: One is the attitude of 
contempt toward education, the other is the 
tragic snobbery of assuming that marching 
through an educational system is a sure cure 
for ignorance and mediocrity. You cannot 
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learn in any school what the world is going 
to do next year, but you can learn some of 
the things which the world has tried to do in 
former years, and where it failed and where it 
succeeded, If education consisted in warning 
the young student away from the false 
theories on which men have tried to build, 
so that he may be saved the loss of time in 
finding out by 2ltter experience, its good 
would be unquestioned. It is not education 
just to possess the theories of a lot of pro- 
fessors. Speculation is very interesting, and 
sometimes profitable, but it is not education. 
To be learned in science today is merely to 
be aware of a hundred theorles that have 
not been proved. And not to know about 
those theories is to be uneducated, ignor- 
ant, and so forth. If knowledge of guesses 
is learning, then one may become learned 
by the simple expedient of making his own 
guesses. The best that education can do for 
a man is to put him in possession of his 
powers, give him control of the tools which 
destiny has endowed him, and teach him 
to think. The college renders its best serv- 
ices as an intellectual gymnasium, in which 
mental muscle is developed and the student 
strengthened to do what he can. To say, 
however, that mental gymnastics can be had 
only in college is not true, as every educator 
knows. A man’s real education begins after 
he has left college. True education is 
gained through the discipline of life. 


Knowledge, to my mind, is something 
that in the past somebody knew and left in 
a form which enable all who will obtain it. 
If a man is born with normal human facul- 
ties, If he is equipped with enough ability 
to use the tools which we call “letters” 
in reading or writing, there is no knowledge 
within the possession of the race that he 
cannot have if he wants it. The only rea- 
son why a man does not know everything 
that the human mind has learned is that 
no one has ever yet found it worthwhile 
to know that much. Men satisfy their minds 
more by finding out things for themselves 
than by heaping together the things which 
somebody else found out. You can go out 
and gather knowledge all your life, and with 
all your gatherings you will not catch up 
even with your own times. You may fill 
your head with all the facts of all the 
ages, and your head may be just an over- 
loaded factbox when you get through. The 
point is this: Great piles of knowledge in 
the head are not the same as mental activity. 
A man may be very learned and very use- 
less. And then again, a man may be un- 
learned and very useful. 

The object of education is not to fill a 
man’s mind with facts; it is to teach him 
how to use his mind in thinking. And it 
often happens that a man can think better 
if he is not hampered by the knowledge of 
the past. 

It is a very human tendency to think that 
what mankind does not yet know no one 
can learn. And yet it must be porfectly 
clear to everyone that the past learning of 
mankind cannot be allowed to hinder our 
future learning. Mankind has not gone so 
very far when you measure its progress 
against the knowledge that is yet to be 
gained—the secrets that are yet to be learned. 

One good way to hinder progress is to fill 
a man’s mind with all the learning of the 
past; it makes him feel that because his 
head is full, there is nothing more to learn. 
Merely gathering knowledge may become the 
most useless work a man can do. What can 
you do to help and heal the world? That 
is the educational test. If a man can hold 
up his own end, he counts for one. If he 
can help ten or a hundred or a thousand men 
hold up their ends he counts for more. He 
may be quite rusty on many things that in- 
habit the realm of print, but he is a learned 
man just the same. When a man is master 
of his own sphere, whatever it may be, he 
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has won his degree—he has entered the 
realm of wisdom. 

Again quoting Henry Ford: “Knowledge, to 
my mind, is something that in the past 
somebody knew and left in a form which 
enables all who will obtain it.” 

-Today, the world is in a turmoil. It al- 
ways has been. Why? Because of the in- 
equalities of human liberties, freedom of 
action, and inequallties of economic liber- 
ties, freedom trade. 

Basically, all wars are economic wars. Let's 
use some of the knowledge that has been 
left to us. Let's go back to 400 B.C. when 
the world was considered a disk and all of 
civilization surrounded the Mediterranean 
Sea. The wars, then, were fought to estab- 
lish and hold new trading posts. Columbus 
sailed the seas, not only to prove his theory 
that the world was round, but to establish 
new trading posts, after which wars were 
fought to hold the trade outlets. 

The Civil War in the United States was, 
primarily, an economic war, It has been 
heralded as a war to free the slaves, human 
freedom, but it was a war to raise the costs 
of production in the South so that the 
North could compete with labor costs—eco- 
nomics. 

World. War I was caused by Germany’s 
trade expansion plans. 

The China-Japanese War was caused by 
expansion for population and trade. 

The Italian-Ethiopian War was the re- 
sult of population expansion and control of 
trade through the Red Sea. 

World War II. Hitler's war, was caused by 
trade bottlenecks throughout the world. 

The cold war with Russia, the taking over 
of countries for trade, and to control the 
natural resources and raw materials of the 
world. 

Each day we read where new nations create 
freedom for their people. But human Über- 
ties cannot exist without economic freedom. 
Economics must serve population to keep it 
alive. 

The Alliance for Progress program is a 
continuation of the sound thinking of 
Cordell Hull in his good-neighbor policy, 
but slogans will not win economic wars. It 
will take training in the United States as 
well as training in the underdeveloped 
countries, 

Let's listen again to Henry Ford: “Knowl- 
edge, to my mind, is something that in the 
past somebody knew and left in a form which 
enables all who will obtain It.“ 

At the turn of the century the world was 
shocked by the findings and writing of Sig- 
mund Freud, He led the way in bringing to 
light the affect of human emotions and the 
part they play in the economy of the world. 
His writings on sex were ridiculed, hooted, 
and scoffed at, but nevertheless brought 
about the emancipation of women, who haye 
become the most important factor in the 
economy of the United States—buying 
power. They, undoubtedly, were responsible 
for the amendment to the Constitution giv- 
ing women the vote. 

Thomas Mann's statement at a lecture in 
New York City in 1937 said: “And no. less 
firmly do I hold that we shall one day recog- 
nize in Freud's lifework the cornerstone 
for the building of a new anthropology and 
therewith a new structure, to which many 
stones are being brought up today, which 
shall be the future dwelling of a wiser and 
freer humanity. This physicianly psycholo- 
gist will, I make no doubt at all, be honored 
as the pathfinder towards a humanism of 
the future, which we dimly devine and which 
will have experienced much that the earlier 
humanism know not of. 

“It will be a humanism standing in a 
different relation to the powers of the lower 
world, the unconscious, the id: a relation 
bolder, freer, blither, productive of a riper 
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art than any possible in our neurotic, fear- 
ridden, hate-ridden world.“ 

The Kinsey report was also scoffed at, 

The knowledge gained from research 
studies such as these give us the answers to 
many of our problems today, provided we 
interpret and analyze them correctly. 

It is an accepted fact that the human 
body Is the greatest creation known to man, 
that it is inherently created to provide the 
necessary requisites to sustain the equilib- 
rium and development of mankind. In order 
to get full efficiency, all phases of the human 
being must be utilized correctly. The brain 
to plan and develop the welfare, the muscle 
to carry out the plans of the brain, and the 
procreative system to carry on the race, 

It is, also, an accepted fact that hunger, 
to provide sustenance, is the most powerful 
emotion in the human makeup. Next to 
hunger in power are the emotions controlling 
the procreative system, commonly referred 
to as sex. 

As civilization progressed, various human 
disciplines were brought into being by the 
braln. Discipline for hunger, except for 
guidance, was not attempted, theft for 
hunger condoned in the Bible, but discipline 
for sex was made a moral issue. However, 
the moral issue did not change the emo- 
tional power of sex inherent in the human 
being. Therefore, these emotions would 
come before the brain and muscle. 

If the interpretation above mentioned Is 
correct then the brain has failed in planning 
educational training to prepare people to 
sustain life as was intended by the Creator. 

Let’s look into the subject. 

The last report of the Census Bureau of 
the Department of Commerce states that 12 
years of schooling is the average for the en- 
tire United States. That would be through 
high school. It also states that less than 
10 percent of all people over 25 years of 
age are college graduates. 

What is the matter with our system? 

First, we might say money, but is that 
correct? Anyone who wants college training 
can work for it. 

Freud tells us that the human emotions 
surround the actions of people. If we accept 
these studies then we have to come to the 
conclusion that our educational system 
and criteria is all out of balance. 

Many will say, What have these to do with 
economics?” 

These studies tell us that sex emotions are 
strongest during the years surrounding the 
age of graduntion from high school, and 
figures prove to us that moral discipline 
controls the marriage factor at this time. 
Marriage means financial obligations that 
require an income. Preparation for work 
should be made avallable through training 
facilities that provide immediate opportu- 
nities for the needed income. 

Most of the big contributions to our way 
of life have been accomplished by the use 
of our hands, yet we have stressed the 
“white collar” angle of our educational sys- 
tems to the extent that a caste system has 
been developed. This is true whether we 
paniy it or not, that is, the working middle 
class”. 

The “working middle class,” the people who 
really furnish us with the abundant life 
that we enjoy, do not have time to go to 
the existing type of colleges supported by 
our taxpayers. 

One hundred and thirty years before the 
opening of the Christian era a wise old 
thinker, the son of Sirach, wrote compas- 
sionate words as he mused upon the “Wis- 
dom of Business": 

“The wisdom of scribe cometh by oppor- 
tunity of leisure; and he that hath little 
business shall become wise. How shall he 
become wise that holdeth the plow, that 
driveth the oxen, and whose discourse is the 
stock of bulls? He will set his heart on 
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turning his furrows. So is every artificer 
and workmaster, So is the smith sitting at 
the anvil, and considering the unwrougrt 
iron. So is the potter sitting at his work, 
and turning the wheel about with his feet. 
All these put their trust In their hands; and 
each becometh wise in his work. Without 
these shall not a city be inhabited, and men 
shall not sojourn nor walk up and down 
therein. They shall not be sought for in 
the council of the people, and in the assem- 
bly they shall not mount on high. But they 
will maintain the fabric of the world; and 
in the handiwork of thelr craft is their 
prayer.” 

The colleges of today are needed to train 
the young students in science and to delve 
into the unknown quantities, but I feel that 
the people who are to build and to put into 
action the developments of tomorrow should 
have equal opportunities. 

The goal is to educate people to earn a 
living so they will be prepared to establish 
and maintain a home with a family. If we 
fail to do this we are at fault in bringing 
about juvenile delinquency, orphaned and 
deserted children, crime, and broken homes. 

Some communities have vocational train- 
Ing programs, but it is always the step- 
child“ of the department of education. 
Many claim it to be a “hangout” for un- 
desirables. 

Industrial colleges could be established to 
cover subjects that deal with manufactur- 
ing, sales and services, construction, and 
languages, especially Spanish and Portu- 
guese to enhance the value of the Alllance 
for Progress program. Such colleges could 
be financed and guided by the Department of 
Commerce and operated through the voca- 
tional divisions of the local school boards so 
that the curriculums could coincide with the 
local needs, 

This type of educational program hns a 
precedent in the Department of Commerce, 
for example, the civilian pilot training pro- 
gram that was so successful in providing 
economic stability for the aviation Industry 
before World War II. This program was later 
turned into the War Training Service to 
train for war. 

(Note: Col. John Glenn, one of the astro- 
nauts, was a student with the civilian pilot 
training program.) 

The Department of Commerce also Insti- 
gated, planned and put into action, with 
the cooperation of the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration and the Office of Education, the 
aviation ground servicemen’s training pro- 
gram to train personnel on WPA lists to serv- 
ice airplanes at airports throughout the 
United States. 

In the ground servicemen’s training pro- 
gram, almost all of the trainees, after a 90- 
day course, were removed from the rolls of 
the WPA and given jobs in our freo-enter- 
prise system. 

Why not develop and train for pence like 
we develop and train for war? 

Every day we read in our newspapers the 
inability of the members of the United Na- 
tions to come to an agreement on the limita- 
tion of arms. 

Economically, under our present system. 
can we afford to stop the production of arms? 

When the production for scarcity was over 
after World War I we had the greatest eco- 
nomic depression the world has ever experi- 
enced. We had no arms program to keep the 
economy alive. 

We had high tariffs to stifle our foreign 
trade development so that we could not, ad- 
vantageously, sell in the world markets. 

If we stop the arms production lines with- 
out making provisions for a greater outict 
for manufactured goods the unemployment 
will cause such a chaotic condition as to 
upset the entire economy of the Nation. 
Thousands will have to be readjusted to 
other types of employment. If no new out- 
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lets for manufactured products are provided, 
by increasing trade areas, there will be no 
market for the increased supply. 

If mew areas, new frontiers, are opened 
up and trade and people move freely, as they 
do throughout the various States in our own 
country, factories can be enlarged so as to 
take care of the workers formerly employed 
in producing arms. 

Which is better, planning a new frontier 
for trade, or being forced to feed and house 
our own people by a dole system? 

When we look to past records of progress 
in the development of our own country we 
will find that capital came to us, as loans, 
from other countries to develop our frontiers, 
that people came here from all over the 
World at great hazards and hardships to build 
a more abundant life. They had to learn 
new languages and find new ways to earn a 
livelihood, but they did it. The same can 
be done with the new frontiers of today. 

If our present day people, like our ances- 
tors, have that inherent pioneering spirit, 
and the willingness to face hardships, great 
Opportunities are beckoning for those who 
want to get ahead. 

It will take training in our own country 
as well as training in the underdeveloped 
areas. It will mean that our young people 
Must learn more of geography of the world, 
New languages so as to be able to communi- 
cate with peoples throughout the world. 

The Peace Corps is a start, but the mem- 
bers should be permitted to take the in- 
itlative to expand their own resourceful- 
hess to enter a free enterprise endeavor 
wherever they deem the opportunities exist. 

Our loans and grants should be directed 
toward a program to develop means of trans- 
portation and communictaion, and at the 
Same time provide training to prepare per- 
sonnel for the carrying out of Government 
Activities, industry, and local culture. 

Instead of bringing students to the United 
States I would suggest that the interchange 
of instructors be made possible so that con- 
Versational languages and local problems and 
Opportunities could be learned by persons 
interested in directing their abilities toward 
Pioneering the underdeveloped areas of the 
World. 

The Latin countries of South America are 
Our nearest neighbors. Cordell Hull's great 
Vision in trade and development with this 
aren, and his views to modernize the pro- 
Visions in the Monroe, Doctrine, should not 
be delayed another minute. 

A faster development of air freight from 
Strategic points, especially in the South, will 
bring us into a closer relationship with our 
Southern neighbors. It will speed up a pro- 
Bram long overdue. 

Let us remind ourselves that, just in 100 
Years, 1849-1949, by developing transporta- 
tion in our own country, we brought the 
Cost of the delivery of mail from New York 
City to San Francisco from $4 per letter and 
5 months time to 6 cents per letter and 10 
hours time. Time and money transfers 
Mean profits for all. 

If we concentrate on planning for our 
goal, full employment, and use 
Methods for peace like we do for war, peace 
Will come. 

Yes, with human liberties, freedom of ac- 
tion, and economic freedom, freedom of 
trade, peace will come. 


Let's trade with our neighbors. 
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Percentage Depletion: An Economic 


Necessity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


‘OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article was written by George D. 
Brabson, tax attorney for the Ohio Oil 
Co., with the intention of explaining the 
reason for depletion allowance in simple 
language for the layman. Mr. Brabson 
is regarded as one of the oil industry's 
foremost experts on the subject and the 
article clarifies the position that percent- 
age depletion is an economic necessity 
and not a tax loophole. Since this 
matter is always the subject of discus- 
sion to a greater or lesser degree in 
congressional circles, I believe the article 
makes a valuable contribution to this 
economic concept as it relates to one of 
our most important industries. 


The article follows: 


PERCENTAGE DEPLETION Tax LOOPHOLE OF 
Economic Necessiry? 
(By George D. Brabson) 

As employees of a company engaged in 
producing oil and gas, all of us know some- 
thing about percentage depletion. We also 
know that it is under attack from certain 
quarters. It is being charged that per- 
centage depletion is a tax loophole or tax 
gimmick; that is is an unwarranted subsidy 
to the petroleum industry; and that it is an 
unfair preference at the expense of other 
taxpayers, and so on. 

Why is this? We read newspaper items 
and editorials published in certain areas 
which misrepresent the facts about depletion, 
which ridicule it, and which are celarly at- 
tempting to prejudice their readers in regard 
to it. 

WHAT IS A TAX LOOPHOLE? 


Is percentage depletion a tax loophole or 
gimmick granted to the petroleum industry, 
and which it ought not to have? That is 
our first question. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 
It is not a tax loophole or tax gimmick, and 
there is nothing about percentage depletion 
which should shame anyone in the oil indus- 
try. If you know the facts about percentage 
depletion you can conscientiously defend it, 
What is really hurting our industry in regard 
to the subject is the confusion and misun- 
derstanding about it in the public mind: 
Few people even in our own industry really 
understand the economics of depletion, how 
it operates, and why it is absolutely necessary 
if our natural resource industries are to re- 
main sound and productive. Here are a few 
facts in regard to percentage depletion, and 
a simple explanation of how it operates which 
every employee of the indusrty should know. 
Then, whenever it is attacked in your pres- 
ence, you can give the answers. 

We all know what ordinary depletion is— 
the simple exhaustion of a mineral deposit 
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such as a coal mine, a copper mine, an oil 
field, a manganese mine and so on, resulting 
from production and sale of the minerals. 
Ordinary depletion is determined by the 
amount of minerals produced and sold each 
year. Thus, by setting aside each year an 
amount of money sufficient to restore the 
amount of exhaustion suffered that year, the 
owner is able to replace the mineral re- 
source which was his capital, and thus he 
is able to continue in business. If it were 
not for his ability to replace this depletion 
of his capital, the owner of a mineral de- 
posit would have to go out of business after 
the original mineral deposit was fully ex- 
hausted. 

We also know that under our income tax 
laws every owner of a mineral deposit is en- 
titled to recover free of tax the amount of 
capital so produced and sold each year. This 
right to recover your capital through an al- 
lowance for depletion is a constitutional 
right. It is called ordinary depletion, 

Now, percentage depletion is exactly the 
same thing. The word “percentage” simply 
indicates the method or means by which 
ordinary depletion is measured. It is meas- 
ured as a fraction or percentage of the pro- 
ceeds of sale of the minerals sold each year. 
That is all that percentage depletion is— 
the means by which the owner figures out 
the amount of exhaustion that has taken 
place during the tax year, so that he can 
deduct that much from his income, because 
it really is a part of his capital which has 
been sold, and therefore it onzht not be 
taxed at all. 

IS PERCENTAGE DEPLETION A TAX SUBSIDY? 


Let's pass on to our second questa. Is 
percentage depletion a subsidy granted to 
the petroleum industry? Again the answer 
is No.“ It was never so intended by Congress. 
It is not a giveaway in any sense of the 
word, It is simply a way of the 
owner of a mineral deposit that he will not 
be taxed on every dollar of the proceeds of 
sale of his minerals, when we know that the 
sale of every ton of ore or barrel of oil con- 
stitutes not only income to him, but also 
constitutes a sale of part of the owner's 
capital which ought not be taxed at all. 
Such sales result of course in the gradual 
exhaustion or depletion of the owner's capi- 
tal over the life of the mineral deposit. 

Congress was completely justified therefore 
in providing in our income tax laws that the 
owners of many kinds of mineral deposits are 
entitled to depletion, and that the amount 
of depletion each year should be determined 
or measured by using a percentage of the 
proceeds of sale each year simply as a yard- 
stick, This is the same rule that has been 
applied to coal, tron ore, manganese, gas, 
acuminum, mica, copper, tin and 50 other 
minerals, as well as to timber. It is not a 
subsidy at all to any of these industries. 
It is simply a constitutional right that Con- 
gress had to recognize, Congress has no right 
to tax capital under our present laws, and 
that is why an allowance for depletion must 
be given to all natural resources. 

IS PERCENTAGE DEPLETION PREFERENTIAL 

TREATMENT? 


The third question is this—Is percentage 
depletion a special preference given to the 
natural resource industry, which favors them 
at the expense of other taxpayers? The an- 
swer again is a definite No.“ It is quite true 
that special treatment is provided for the 
natural resource industry under our tax laws. 
But that Is not a preference in any sense 
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of the word. There are a dozen or so other 
industries each of which is given special 
treatment under our income tax laws, and in 
every instance it is because each of those 
industries has special and peculiar problems 
and requirements which relate only to those 
industries, and which compel what we call 
special tax treatment. 

Here is just a partial list of the many in- 
dustries and businesses that are given spe- 
cial treatment under our income tax laws, 
The list includes banks and trust companies, 
insurance companies, building and loan as- 
sociations, savings institutions, consumer 
credit leagues, farmers’ cooperatives, con- 
sumer's cooperatives, railroads, trucking 
companies, municipal and public utilities, 
and so on and on. The truth is that there 
are many industries and businesses which 
have to have special treatment under our in- 
come-tax laws because of the intrinsic and 
peculiar nature of the particular business in 
question. Special treatment, therefore, is 
necessary for any industry which has spe- 
cial demands as to capital requirements, la- 
bor requirements, inventory and production 
turnover, depreciation of structures and 
equipment, or any peculiarities in the nature 
of the products produced and sold. 

Now, the same thing is true of the oll and 
gas industry. It has been given special 
treatment under our income tax laws, yes, 
but not under favored or preferential treat- 
ment. It ls a treatment which Congress 
found necessary due to the very nature of 
the oil and gas industry, and it is no more 
favored in this respect than is any other 
industry. 

HAS PERCENTAGE DEPLETION JUSTIFIED ITS 

ADOPTION? 

This, of course, raises the $64 question— 
has this special treatment been justified in 
the case of the oll and gas industry? That 
ought to be the acid test of percentage de- 
pletion. What are the facts? 

Since 1926 (when percentage depletion was 
first enacted by Congress), here are just a 
few of the things the oil and gas industry 
has contributed to our Nation's economy: 

1. Percentage depletion has enabled our 
petroleum industry to find, produce, and de- 
liver to the American consumer gasoline, 
fuel oils, and hundreds of other petroleum 
products, all placed in your hands at the 
lowest cost of any other country in the 
world. 

2. During the past 25 years, when all other 
essential commodities have doubled or tri- 
pled in price, gasoline, which everyone in 
America uses every day directly or indirectly, 
has actually remained at substantially the 
same level as it was in 1926, aside from 
State and Federal taxes thereon. In fact, 
the average price of regular gasoline you use 
every day, in terms of constant value dollars 
is the lowest today that it has been in 40 
years. 

3. What about our national defense, the 
thing upon which our very existence de- 
pends? It is a startling fact that over 70 
percent of the munitions, missiles, rockets 
and liquid and solid fuels so essential to our 
national defense and security are supplied 
by the American petroleum industry. No 
other nation in the world is so self-sufficient 
in this respect as we are. 

4. The fuel and energy requirements of our 
country now constitute the yery lifeblood 
upon which our national economy depends. 
It is a fact that two-thirds of these energy 
requirements are now being supplied by the 
petroleum industry. How has this come 
about? The answer is a simple one—it is 
because our petroleum industry is a sound 
one, willing to risk its time and money and 

` effort In widespread and intensive search for 
oil—the oil which has enabled our country 
to meet these energy requirements. 

5. In the past 25 years petrochemicals have 
become the foundation on which vast arrays 
of new industry have been built. These new 
industries, employing millions of our citi- 
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zens, owe their very existence to a sound, 

energetic, and progressive petroleum indus- 

try. We owe much of that to percentage 
depletion. 

6. Finally, the elimination or a substantial 
reduction of percentage depletion would liter- 
ally increase costs in all these industries to 
a surprising degree. For example, a reduc- 
tion of 10 points in percentage depletion 
would unquestionably result in increasing 
the retail price of gasoline by 5 cents per 
gallon. This is really the alternative we are 
facing—we can either maintain percentage 
depletion at a reasonable level where it is 
now and keep gasoline, fuel oil and other 
petroleum products at their present reason- 
able prices—or we can reduce depletion as 
demanded by its opponents and thereby force 
up an increase of approximately 20 percent 
in the price of most petroleum products. 

That is the real issue which confronts the 
American public in connection with percent- 
age depletion: 

HAS THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY PROFITED UN- 
DULY SINCE PERCENTAGE DEPLETION WAS 
ALLOWED? 

This gets us down to the last question. 
Has the oil and gas industry grown mordi- 
nately, or become a monopoly, or profited 
excessively since percentage depletion was 
enacted in 1926? The answer again is a posi- 
tive No.“ Of course, the petroleum industry 
has grown larger along with other great in- 
dustries in the United States over the past 
85 years. But it has grown no faster and 
no larger than many of our basic industries, 
such as steel, aluminum, automotive, 
shipping, trucking, or others. A number of 
economic studies have demonstrated this 
fact. 

As to the monopoly charge—certainly no 
one can truthfully speak of the petroleum 
industry as a monopoly, what with some 
35,000 companies engaged in the industry 
at all levels and in all areas of the Nation. 
No one can charge the petroleum industry 
with being a monopoly when we have 
literally thousands of independent pro- 
ducers, hundreds of refiners, and independ- 
ent distributing and marketing companies— 
all engaged in bidding for the consumer's 
dollars. 

What as to profits? Recent studies have 
been conducted both by the First National 
City Bank of New York and by Fortune 

e covering the earnings records of 
the petroleum industry for the perlod from 

1925 through 1959. These studies indicate 

that oil company earnings after taxes aver- 

aged 9.6 percent on net assets, while all U.S. 

manufacturing companies averaged 10.5 per- 

cent for the same period. U.S. trading cor- 
porations averaged 11.2 percent over the 
same period. The Fortune study covered 
the earnings records of 500 U.S. industrial 
companies. Only 10 oil companies were 
listed in the top 50 which averaged 9.2-per- 

cent return on invested capital. Not a 

single oil company was listed among the top 

10 most profitable U.S. companies. 

In other words, these studies coupled with 
the earnings records of the petroleum indus- 
try flatly refute the charge that the oil and 
gas industry has grown excessively, has be- 
come monopolistic, or has profited unduly 
since percentage depletion was allowed in 
1926. 


The Human Way Out 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, my 
attention was recently directed to an ad- 


dress delivered by Mr. Lewis Mumford 
at the University of California. The ad- 
dress and the correspondence regarding 
it is set out below. I believe this mate- 
rial will be of interest to my colleagues, 
for it is indicative of the well-meaning 
and certainly sincere desire on the part 
of many who desire peace, but who nev- 
ertheless fail to take into consideration 
the practicalities of the situation. Many 
so-called liberal views are sometimes dis- 
torted. By the presentation of this 
material I hope to contribute something 
to a better understanding of both points 
of view: 

May 16, 1962. 
Hon, James ROOSEVELT, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ROOSEVELT: I take the 
liberty of bringing to your attention the 
enclosed address delivered by Mr. Lewis 
Mumford at the University of California, 

Perhaps you will agree that we have ar- 
rived at a point in history when the estab- 
lishment of a genuine peace; te., the ending 
of the East-West cold war, has become a pre- 
requisite to any kind of satisfactory life on 
this planet, if not mandatory to the survival 
of the human species. 

I do not know whether it is as clear to 
you as it is to me that the responsibility 
for the prolongation of the cold war lies 
heavily with the West, and especially with 
our own foreign policy. Were it not for the 
incessant prosecution of the cold war from 
our side, Iam convinced there never would 
have been a resumption of Soviet bomb test- 
ing. 
Where will the initiative arise to bring an 
end to the cold war, if not from those few 
liberal Congressmen and Senators on Capi- 
tol Hili? 

Any comment you may wish to offer will 
be most gratefully received. 

Sincerely yours, 
MATTHEW P. HYLAND, 


THE HUMAN Way OUT 


(By Lewis Mumford, visiting professor at the 
University of California, Berkeley; ad- 
dress delivered at the university meeting, 
September 28, 1961) 

The subject of this morning's talk, “The 
Human Way Out,” is not of my choosing; it 
has rather been thrust upon me by current 
political events and reactions, At this criti- 
cal moment in human history, I have no 
other course but to speak openly and freely 
about the situation in which we find our- 
selves, and to explore what means we still 
have at our disposal to curb the forces that 
our own leaders, from 1945 on, all too con- 
fidently and carelessly set in motion. I re- 
gret that President Kennedy's address to the 
United Nations Assembly has not lightened 
my task nor absolved me from its perform- 
ance, 

If I flinched from taking on this duty I 
should be unfaithful to my vocation as 4 
teacher. There is no disaster shelter for the 
mind, in which the American scholar can 
take refuge, to cower in darkness and shame- 
ful silence, protected from the poisonous 
fallout of public error. The worst dishonor 
possible would be to remove our minds from 
the full light of day, and to withhold from 
our countrymen our most valuable human 
resources: not merely our specialized criti- 
cal intelligence, but our imaginative insights: 
our moral evaluations, our historic perspeo~ 
tives, our prognostic anxieties. 

The public task that has fallen to me # 
one I would gladly have evaded, if peace of 
mind could be purchased so cheaply. More 
than once during the last 16 years I have 
found myself wryly sympathizing with the 
Biblical Prophet Jonah, who fled from nis 
unpleasant duty of announcing to the people 
of Nineveh that, unless they altered theif 
conduct, they were headed for destruction 
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And I am still envious of Jonah's good for- 
tune, not just in escaping the tempest and 
the belly of the whale, but in living to see 
the words he so reluctantly addressed to the 
Inhabitants of Nineveh heeded by every- 
One, from the king and nobles down; so that 
great city,” though it contained six score 
thousand people who couldn't tell the difer- 
ence between “their right hand and their 
left,” was saved, along with much fine cattle. 

The only thing that lightens my burden 
today, my sole support and consolation, is 
the conviction that I shall be uttering, to a 
far larger degree than anyone would suspect 
from reading the newspapers or listening to 
the radio, the thoughts that millions of other 
People, our own countrymen and our neigh- 
bors all over the world, are now in 
anguished silence, still unheeded by their 
leaders. All this last month, I confess, I 
have been going about my work from day 
to day, haunted by a few lines that come 
near the end of the most heartbreaking of 
Shakespeare's tragedies, King Lear“: “The 
Weight of this sad time we must obey: Say 
What we feel, not what we ought to say.” 

And in that mood I face you this morning. 

Let us go back to the beginning. Half a 
generation ago, our country found Itself in 
sudden possession of almost illimitable phys- 
ical powers and potentialities, derived from 
Scientific insight into the ultimate constitu- 
tion of matter. By a chain of brilliant ex- 
perimental investigations, in which this uni- 
versity, through Prof. E. O. Lawrence's lab- 
Oratory, played a distinguished part, the 
technical means of transforming mass into 
energy were invented. Potentially, this 
Marked a human advance comparable only 
to that which the neolithic domestication of 
food plants and animals had brought in. 
But instead of being applied, like that older 
technical triumph, to the enhancement of 
human life, the new powers of nuclear fission 
Were directed at once to a negative function: 
large-scale human extermination. The per- 
Mission to use atomic energy turned into 
the compulsion to use atomic weapons, 
Against present or future enemies. Thie fixed 
idea still daminates us. 

Unhappily for mankind, the release of nu- 
Clear energy had been preceded by an even 
More devastating kind of liberation: a re- 
lease from moral inhibitions and salutary 
taboos it had taken civilized man 4,000 or 
5,000 years to build up. Three years before 
the atom bomb was invented, our own coun- 
try, along with our democratic partner, 
Britain, had adopted the totalitarian strat- 
egy of attacking, not only identifinble mili- 

targets, but numerous inhabitants of 
Whole cities, doing what the Germans had 
done, to our own well-justified horror, in 
their assaults on Warsaw, Rotterdam, and 
London. This willful breakdown of man- 
kind's well-established safeguard against in- 
sensate violence, this transformation of war 
into genocide, turned every country into a 
Potential extermination camp. Though we 
Covered our actions with the specious ex- 
Cuse that such wholesale extermination 
Would shorten the war and thus save pre- 
tious human lives, our Government actually 
Placed every human life on this planet in 
Jeopardy, as soon as atom bombs went into 
Mass production! We must now face the 
Consequences of these tragic errors. 

I do not propose to examine the many sins 
ot commission and omission that have, from 
this starting point, brought us into the pres- 
ent desperate situation. Suffice to say that. 
Massive errors were committed—and are still 
being committed—by both our own country 
and Soviet Russia, the principal offenders. 

th Governments quickly became the prls- 
ners of the absolute weapons they were 
creating: and these weapons in turn brought 
into existence a host of scientific, technical, 
industrial and political agencies, whose many 
members acquired a heavy vested interest in 
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the strategy of extermination, and had no 
economic or personal incentive to seek an 
alternative strategy and policy. The food 
that most of mankind now eats has been 
poisoned by the mere testing of these nu- 
clear weapons; but the moral atmosphere 
has been even more heavily contaminated. 

In their reliance upon weapons of 
genocide—nuclear, chemical, bacterial 
both the United States and Soviet Russia 
have been equally at fault, Today, in con- 
sequence, both countries symbolize the di- 
lemma of the irresistible force confronted 
with the Immovable object. Neither Govern- 
ment will yet give ground, even on trivial 
issues like those raised in Berlin. Each still 
threatens the other with unrestricted ex- 
termination and destruction, despite the fact 
that the same catastrophe would be visited 
on both sides, and would eventually do grave 
damage to every other people on the planet, 
no matter how innocent or remote. The no- 
tion that there is some neat technological 
way out of this impasse forms part of the 
strange pathology of our time. Plainly every 
new mechanism of death invented by either 
side only heightens the present tension, 
widens the prospective terror, and commits 
them more heavily to the universal catas- 
trophe they profess to abhor but do not 
shrink from projecting. 

Our own country has declared its readiness 
to sacrifice 50 million of its own citizens 
to our nuclear gods on the first day that 
genocide breaks out. We have covered over 
that first appeasement of these demented 
gods by building wholly illusory under- 
ground shelters, designed on the quite in- 
defensible assumptions that only military 
targets would be hit, only nuclear weapons 
would be used, and—most fantastic assump- 
tion of all—that the conflict itself would last 
only a single day. At best, our peripheral 
fallout shelters would provide an extra fort- 
night for contemplating the traumatic horror 
of facing the continuance of a purposeless 
war, and lingering on, wracked by disease and 
starvation, in a meaningless world, disin- 
tegrated and permanently defiled beyond 
power of redemption. 

To accept such an abomination of terror 
and desolation as even a remote possibility, 
much less an honorable and ‘tolerable 
sacrifice, is sheer madness; and the fixed 
policy that will eventually lead to such an 
end is, by any rational criterion, a mad 
policy, empty of human values and unworthy 
of human respect: the policy of under- 
dimensioned men with 10-year-old minds, 
operating within a one-generation frame of 
reference, with no respect for the values of 
human history and no concern for the future 
of the human race, Let us face these con- 
sequences before our leaders commit us fur- 
ther to this unpardonable sin, to use Haw- 
thorne’s words, this ultimate crime against 
mankind itself. And let us speak plainly to 
our leaders to this effect: We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that there fs no 
national purpose, however ideal, no practical 
urgency, however pressing, that would justify 
the risk of bringing about the irretrievable 
mutilation of the human race and the nulli- 
fication of human history. 

From this it follows that we must swiftly 
change our minds and alter our rigid policies. 
There are no alternatives to our present 
course that our own Government should not 
be prepared to examine, no lengths it should 
not be prepared to go, no humane proposals 
it should be afraid to make lest they be 
treated as a confession of military weak- 
ness—in order to forfend even the bare 
chance of such a fatal terminus. If we 
are to overcome the irrational factors that 
are increasingly driving us Into a corner out 
of which they threaten to break only by a 
final irrational act, we ourselves must take 
the lead in rebuilding the moral foundations 
we ourselves thoughtlessly demolished, and 
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challenge the premises that have brought us 
to the verge of accepting this gigantic aber- 
ration as a normal intelligent choice. 

More than that: We must not merely re- 
pair our own morals but improve our man- 
ners. At such a hair-triggered point as this, 
the persistent public baiting and taunting 
of the Russian Government and the Com- 
munist system by our leaders only betrays 
their incapacity to come to grips with reality; 
the reality of Soviet Russia’s existence, the 
reality of the world's need for their Willing 
consent and cooperation in the enterprise of 
insuring mankind's survival and continued 
development. The fact is that we need the 
help of the Communist peoples, as they in 
turn need ours, if we are to escape the death 
trap each nation has cunningly set for the 
other. 

Only one course is now open to us: To re- 
trace our steps and seek a human way out. 
What, then, does it mean to be human? To 
be human is to recognize, as even the most 
primitive tribes recognize, that we are all part 
of a cosmic process that encompasses and 
outlasts our little lives. As living organisms, 
we are members of a complex, tive 
society that includes species at every level of 
development, from the viruses and bacteria 
to the most fully developed human person- 
alities, a Confucius or an Emerson, an Aris- 
totle, or an Einstein. As families or nations, 
we live not alone or on our own exclusive 
terms, but with the constant help of count- 
less other species. Wantonly to break apart 
this complex web of organic life and human 
culture at any point is to assault the founda- 
tions of our own existence. Our security and 
our welfare rest upon mutual aid and mutual 
tolerance. And when we are fully human, 
the entire human past and future are con- 
stantly present in our consciousness, to de- 
liver us from insolent fantasies based on the 
prejudices of our tribe and the discoveries of 
a single generation. 

To be human, by the same token, is to 
recognize with humility our own inherent 
imperfections and limitations. At every 
moment, as Christian doctrine has always 
stressed, men are prone to sin and error, 
to hallucinations, self-deception and head- 
strong pride. All men individually, and all 
nations collectively, are finite and fallible 
beings; and they are never more open to 
flagrant error than when they feel smugly 
self-righteous and immune to any possible 
criticism. Traditional wisdom warns us 
against these flattering illusions. Though 
we may make our little daily decisions alone, 
knowing that our mistakes will hurt only 
ourselves, now that our leaders persist in 
committing us to policies that might eventu- 
ally bring disaster to all mankind, we must 
recail them to their human conditions: they 
need the heroic wisdom of the race, and the 
criticism and correction of all other peoples, 
and above all they need to restore their own 
balance by bringing back into the picture 
the human factors they have blindly ignored. 


Only if we operate once more from a hum- 
bie human base will the problems that now 
seem insuperable become open, step by step, 
to a human solution. There are many al- 
ternatives to the course that the Western 
nations have been following these last 16 
years: there is still an abundance of open 
choices, accommodations and com 
midway between the hateful extremes of 
one-sided surrender and mutual extermina- 
tion. But the time is late, and the dangers 
multiply day by day. 

Since only the human way out remains, 
the most imperative task for us as Ameri- 
cans is to summon forth and patiently cul- 
tivate sufficient friendly human feeling in 
ourselves to eyoke a similar nse in our 
opponents. The belated proposals that both 
the Ruselan and the American Governments 
haye made toward total disarmament will 
not move an Inch toward realization whilst 
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our Governments meet each other filled with 
hostility, suspicion, and bravado, poisonous 
qualities that derive directly from their con- 
fidence in the very weapons that must now 
be destroyed. The human breakthrough 
must preface every serious governmental ef- 
fort; and the first changed in the atmos- 
phere, the first melting of inflexible power 
into supple wisdom and humanity, must be 
made by each of us, opening our hearts as 
well as our minds, and speaking freely, as 

I have been speaking to you this morning. 

Let us speak truth to the power that can 
only will its own destruction. Let us tell 
our leaders that this is not a time to threaten 
desperate, irretrievable acts, but to utter dis- 

words: words that will sympathize, 
conciliate, heal, embrace: words that will 
pave the way to honorable compromises, and 
eventually passing beyond the insurance of 
coexistence, will bring about positive co- 
operations. At this point, only the quick 
therapy of words, meaningful words, openly 
and honestly exchanged, as in a direct face- 
to-face relation, can free us from the grim 
tensions and compulsions that now have us 
in their grip. The weight of this sad time 
we must obey.” Yes, the time has come to 
speak, and to say what we feel; for what we 
feel in the depths of our being is precisely 
what we ought to say: we have no commit- 
ment to catastrophe. 

May 31, 1962. 

Mr. MATTHEW P. HYLAND, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Hytanp: Thank you for your 
recent letter and its enclosure. I appreciate 
your Mr. Lewis Mumford's address 
to my attention—which I did, indeed, find 
most interesting. 

I do not gather from his address, however, 
any indication that the “responsibility for 
the prolongation of the cold war lies heavily 
with the West, and especially with our own 
foreign policy.“ Neither can I agree with the 
sentiments which read: “Were it not for the 
incessant prosecution of the cold war from 
our side, I am convinced there never would 
have been a resumption of Soviet bomb test- 
ing.“ 

While I am not authorized to speak for the 
“few liberal Congressmen and Senators on 
Capitol Hill,” I doubt very much whether 
there are any of us who would agree with 
the statements quoted above. On the other 
hand, I feel very strongly that while we can 
agree with Professor Mumford's feelings, 
there should be no letup in our willingness 
to examine and advance every responsible 
proposal for alternatives to the present 
course, and we should undertake to make 
every possible proposal to “forefend even 
the bare chance of such a fatal terminus.” 
It must be recognized that this has to be a 
two-way street, and if it is to be successful 
Soviet Russia must give it more than lip- 
service, which is all she has given so far. 

Further, I must emphatically disagree that 
the West has provided “incessant prosecu- 
tion of the cold war from outside.” The 
facts are clearly to the opposite and such 
statements only make it more difficult to 
reach a true understanding of the situation 
by the American people and, indeed, by our 
Russian friends who are encouraged by such 
statements to believe that they can continue 
their prosecution without criticism because 
of the existence of such opinions within the 
United States. 

In conclusion, while our principles and 
hopes are largely identical, our differences 
seem to be that we can accomplish them in 
the minds of some by a unilateral course. 
I do not believe this is possible and I be- 
lieve that the times call for bilateral efforts 
to a much greater degree. 

Thank you again for your interest in writ- 
ing, and with every good wish, I am, 

Sincerely, 
JAMES ROOSEVELT. 
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President Threatens To Get Mad Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr, Speaker, ap- 
parently the President has not learned 
from experience. Yesterday at Yale Uni- 
versity he told the businessmen that they 
had better cooperate or else. 

I hope the President does not intend 
to run his Office by pique. He needs eco- 
nomic advisers with sound philosophies. 
For the good of the country, he should 
get tid of those proponents of Fabian 
socialism who surround him. 

David Lawrence, in today’s New York 
Herald Tribune, discusses the President's 
speech of yesterday: 

Business Hin CAUTIOUS DESPITE KENNEDY 
SPEECH 


(By David Lawrence) 


Wasuincton.—Confession of error may be 
good for the soul—but this doesn't seem to 
include the soul of the politican. President 
Kennedy is sensitive to the criticism that 
his administration is against business. But 
it is evident he has either failed to read or 
prefers to ignore the basic reasons why busi- 
nessmen are fearful and distrustful. 

If the President had said in his speech at 
Yale yesterday that he had made a mistake— 
that he would not go beyond the law and 
seek to punish those who disagree with him, 
if he had cleared the air and acknowledged 
that, until Congress passes a law fixing wages 
and prices, the administration has no right to 
exert the kind of pressure used in the steel 
controversy — American businessmen would 
breathe easier today, the stock market would 
rise rapidly and America would be traveling 
the road that leads to recovery and prosper- 
ity. 

But instead, yesterday's speech was, in a 
sense, defiant and scornful of critics. The 
President said the recent “dialog’’ be- 
tween business and government is “clogged 
by illusion and platitude and fails to re- 
fiect the true realities by contemporary 
American society.” 

The President, moreover, included an am- 
biguous threat when he said: “If a contest 
in angry argument were forced upon it, no 
administration would shrink from response, 
and history does not suggest that American 
Presidents are totally without resources in an 
engagement forced upon them because of 
hostility in one section of the society.” 

Since when in free America is debate ta- 
boo? What does all this mean? It is a 
warning that the views of the man in the 
White House must be treated gently lest he 
get mad and let loose more reprisals? That 
paragraph in the speech will produce its own 
dialog for a long time to come. 

“SOPHISTICATED” DEFINED 


The President In his speech at Yale de- 
nounced as a “myth” the idea that Federal 
deficits are inflationary, He decried criti- 
cism of unsound fiscal policy and declared 
that an “honest assessment plainly 
a more sophisticated view that the cliche 
that deficits are inflationary.” 

The Presidential speech writers keep call- 
ing for a more sophisticated view of things, 
but they haven't looked up the original 
dictionary meaning of “sophisticated,” which 
sometimes is defined as “artful” and some- 
times as “deceptive.” The President has 
used the word “sophisticated” a dozen times 
in recent speeches in a manner somewhat 
disdainful of those who disagree with him. 


June 12 


Mr, Kennedy shows evidence of resent- 
ment because businessmen still can't under- 
stand his tactics in the steel controversy. 
For he proceeded therein without law when 
he endeavored to intimidate the business 
managements of American industry in the 
making of prices. 

He still declares he was merely acting in 
the “public interest!“ But the national 
economy hasn't been the same since. It has 
wondered how many FBI agents are lurk- 
ing around at midnight, how many Federal 
grand juries are being secretly convened, and 
when or whether business can resume its 
normal function of setting prices that will 
cover increased wage costs and bring a fair 
profit. 

“What we need,“ said the President, 
farther on in his speech, “is not more labels 
and more cliches, but more basic discussion 
of the sophisticated and technical questions 
involved in keeping our mighty economic 
machine moying steadily ahead. 


It is true—and of high importance—that 
the prosperity of this country depends on 
assurance that all major elements within it 
will live up to their responsibilities. If busi- 
ness were to neglect its obligations to the 
public; if labor were blind to all public re- 
sponsibility; above all, if government were 
to abandon its obvious—and statutory— 
duty of watchful concern for our economic 
health—if any of these things should hap- 
pen, then confidence might well be weak- 
ened, and the danger of stagnation would in- 
crease. This is the true issue of confidence. 


LESSONS IN HISTORY 


And what did happen recently to weaken 
confidence? The President cracked down on 
business, but not on labor. 

Every President in recent years has made 
a declaration equally general in phraseology 
as the last paragraph of the above quo- 
tation from Mr. Kennedy’s speech, The peo- 
ple haven't exactly tired of such platitudes. 
but they do want Government itself to obey 
some of them and to pay heed to the lessons 
of history. For these reveal that a govern- 
ment which continually spends more than it 
takes in and a government that attempts in 
a one-sided way to control by artificial meas- 
ures the workings of the national economy, 
leads that same economy soonor or later into 
the ditch of recession or depression. 


Smoking and Lung Cancer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, the argu- 
ment with respect to cigarette smok- 
ing being a causative factor of lung can- 
cer continues, but at a somewhat at- 
celerated pace. However, a thorough 
analyses of the grounds upon whi 
those who would make a statement that 
it has been proven that cigarette smok- 
ing is a direct causative factor of 1 
cancer discloses that they still base 
their statement on statistical associa- 
tions which have not been confirmed by 
any scientific laboratories. 

People may not realize that all over 
the world scientists are constantly seek, 
ing the true cause of cancer. Many of 
these researchers disavow the smoking“ 
3 theory as a premature conclu- 

on. 
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A recent editorial in Medical Proceed- 
ings, a South African journal for the 
advancement of medical science, ex- 
presses the doubts and concern of this 
eminent publication over the tendency 
to assume that we have found the answer 
to lung cancer. 

In order that the public may be in- 
formed of all facets of the proposition, 
under unanimous consent heretofore 
granted me, I should like to extend my 
remarks in the appendix of the RECORD 
and wish to incorporate therein the edi- 
torial that I have heretofore mentioned. 

The editorial follows: 

SMOKING AND LUNG Cancer—A FORMULA FoR 
ErtoLocy Marx Easy 


It is probably true to say that there is 
general agreement amongst medical scien- 
tists that the etiology of cancer (including 
lung cancer) is not known and that the 
Causes are probably multiple and complex. 
A discussion which evades the embarrassing 
difficulties in the way of any simple assump- 
tion in this regard, which indulges in the 
Selection of evidence to fit a case as if it 
Were being presented in a debating society. 
and which actually suppresses data fatal to 
the hypothesis being advanced, ls damaging 
to the cause of truth and cannot advance our 
knowledge of the causes of disease. 

For reasons such as these it is disturbing 
to find that the Royal College of Physicians 
in London has lent the authority of its title 
to a report on the effect of smoking on 
health and in particular to implications that 
Smoking is the simple cause and abstention 
the cure of lung cancer. To make an an- 
nouncement in this field from under the 
Skirts of the college, with all the apparatus 
Of papal infallibility, is dangerous (if not 
already damaging) to the reputation of the 
College. The matter is the more to be dep- 
Tecated because the report does not rely 
on any new discoveries to support its claims. 
It is a partisan rehash of evidence of one 
kind or another which has been under severe 
Scientific attack for some time, and some of 
Which has been seriously modified by the 
authors after their hypotheses had come 
Under objective scrutiny by other workers. 

The report, e.g. states that since heavy 
smoking goes with heavy drinking, alco- 
hol consumption has been suggested as a 
Common factor associated with both smok- 
ing and lung cancer, In fact, the only 
Paper published, dealing with this aspect of 
the matter, proposed no more than that 
alcohol may affect only the earlier appear- 
ance of potential cases of cancer. 

The Report rejects alr pollutants, eg. 

motor vehicle exhausts, as the import- 
ant cause of lung cancer, since there has 
n no increase in lung cancer death rates 
among road haulage workers. This isolated 
Study is in conflict with a mass of evidence 
to the contrary, including the differential 
incidence of lung cancer in rural and urban 
unities and the experimental produc- 
ons of the human types of lung cancer in 
boratory animals by exposing them to an 
atmosphere of ozonized gasoline. 
mine report accepts as proved the increas- 
Ng incidence of lung cancer in recent years. 
€re is a considerable body of evidence 
Which casts doubt on this bland assumption. 
è true position may well be that this al- 
increase in incidence is more apparent 
than real, 
5 The report fails to evaluate the significant 
Sct that although smoking has increased 
1 mg women, more than among men, the 
cancer ratio between the two sexes Is 
ng wider instead of narrower, as would 
expected if smoking were the factor in the 
Tising jung cancer mortality. 

The report discards experimental evidence 
Touch failed to produce lung cancer with 

bacco smoke in animals and speculates 
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that the action of tobacco is to produce an 
“irritant” precancerous lesion. But such 
changes occur in children and nonsmokers 
and the main incidence of the “irritant” 
lesion is tracheal—whereas cancer of the 
trachea is extremely rare, yet should be 
common if the smoking hypothesis is correct. 

Allied. to the concept of precancerous 
lesions in the mucosa is the histological type 
of cancer. The report relies on the fact that 
the increase in lung cancer due to smoking 
is of the epidermoid type (squamous cell and 
undifferentiated) and that adenocarcinomata 
of the bronchus were not rising in frequen- 
cy and were equally common in men and in 
women. But histochemical studies have 
revealed that cancers classified as epider- 
moid on morphological grounds are really 
adenocarcinomata, which have increased in 
frequency over the past 30 years, whereas 
epidermoid cancers have declined during this 
same period. 

Attention has also been drawn by students 
of comparative pathology to the increased 
incidence of cancer in domestic animals in 
cities as compared with those living in the 
country. This phenomenon has been ob- 
served in the United States, in England, in 
Holland and in the U.S.S.R. 

In the United States age- adjusted death 
rate studies have indicated that the rate 
of lung cancer (in recorded deaths) has been 
slowing down during the past 30 years, ac- 
cording to a 1961 study by workers at the 
National Cancer Institute. These observers 
say that if the trend continues, lung cancer 
will reach a peak in the foreseeable future 
and then start to decline. 

The proponents of the view that cigarette 
smoking is the prepotent cause of lung can- 
cer have not explained Sir Ronald Fisher's 
observation (based on a reconstruction of 
the original observations made by Doll and 
Hill, the proposers of the cigarette smoking 
hypothesis in the first place) that inhalers 
get fewer lung cancers than noninhalers 
and that the difference is statistically sig- 
nificant. Sir Ronald Fisher drew attention 
to the consideration of this fact in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“Should not these workers have let the 
world know not only that they had discoy- 
ered the cause of lung cancer (cigarettes), 
but also that they had discovered the means 
of its prevention (inhaling cigarette smoke) ? 
How had the MRC the heart to withhold 
this information from the thousands who 
would otherwise die of lung cancer? 

“Those who refuse to Jump from associa- 
tion to causation in the case of tte 
smoking will not be tempted to take it in 
the case of inhaling; but the MRC and its 
statistical research unit think the argument 
is valid in the first case. Can they refuse 
to admit it in the second?” 

These are some of the inconvenient and 
embarrassing facts which should lead to con- 


siderable doubt about accepting smoking as 


the simple explanation of lung cancer. 


Thirty-fifth Anniversary of Juan T. Trippe 
as President and Founder of Pan 
American World Airways” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 
Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, this 
is a month of milestones for one of 


America’s aviation pioneers, Mr. Juan 
T. Trippe. 
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On June 1, Mr. Trippe observed his 
35th anniversary as president and found- 
er of Pan American World Airways. On 
June 27, he will be 63 years old, and I 
want to be among the many who will 
wish him happy birthday. 

The personal esteem in which Mr. 
Trippe is held is reflected in editorials 
which appeared on June 1 in two of 
Tennessee’s leading newspapers, the 
Press-Scimitar and the Commercial Ap- 
peal, both of Memphis. 

As a longtime admirer of Mr. Trippe 
for his contributions to and leadership 
in commercial aviation, I ask unanimous 
consent that these editorials be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editor- 
jals were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

{From the Memphis (Tenn.) Press-Scimitar, 
June 1, 1962] 
Harry BIRTHDAY, Pan Am 

A legendary career in pioneering private 
enterprise reaches a milestone today in the 
35th anniversary of Juan T. Trippe as pres- 
ident and founder of Pan American World 
Airways. 

Five months after he founded the line 
Mr. Trippe inaugurated American-flag inter- 
national air service on the 90-mile route 
between Key West and Havana. 

The equipment was a single Fokker F-7, 
which has grown to a fleet of 55 long-range, 
American-built jets valued at $330 million. 
The 90-mile route was extended through 
Latin America, crossed the Pacific and At- 
lantic, extended into a worldwide network 
of 65,000 route miles serving all six con- 
tinents. Employees have increased from the 
original handful at Key West to 23,000 with 
an annual payroll of more than $152 million. 

When Pearl Harbor came, Juan Trippe's 
crews were called in to give the military 
their experience in oversea flight. Com- 
pany facilities were pressed into service, 
Within 24 hours after the Communist at- 
tack in Korea, Pan Am planes were carrying 
emergency supplies to our hard-pressed 
forces. 

Today the big planes fly regularly to touchy 
spots in the cold war, notably in 64 flights 
a day over Communist-held territory on the 
lifeline to Berlin and the twice-daily service 
between Miami and Havana, at the request 
of our Government, bringing out thousands 
of refugees. 

Pam Am is an institution which has 
brought both pride and profit to America, 
carrying our flag with honor to the far 
reaches of the world. To Juan Trippe and 
Pan Am our best wishes for a happy birth- 
day and many more of the same. 

[From the Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial 

Appeal, June 1, 1962] 
Juan Trippe's 35 Trans 


Juan T. Trippe will be 63 years old 
June 27, but today is a more significant 
anniversary for this pioneer in commercial 
aviation. 

It was 35 years ago today that he founded 
Pan American Airways, and he's been presi- 
dent of it ever since. 

Pan Am launched America's first inter- 
national air service in 1927 with a 90-mile 
run from Key West, Fla., to Havana, Cuba. 
‘Today its routes circle the globe. Last year 
Pan Am flew 6.2 billion passenger-miles, and 
carried cargo 100 million ton-miles. 

From the small beginning, it has risen to a 
total annual operating revenue of almost 
$500 million. 

We well recall those flying boats of the 
thirties which Juan Trippe called Clippers. 
Today the ocean-crossing Clippers are swift 
jets. 
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As an example of American enterprise, 
vision and service, Juan Trippe has had 35 
fruitful years. On the verge of 63, he should 
have many more. 


Jobs, Cargoes, and Goods: The United 
States and the Common Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr, KUCHEL. Mr. President, on May 
22, 1962, I had the honor to speak before 
the Propeller Club in Los Angeles, Calif., 
on the subject of the “United States and 
Its Relations to the Common Market.” 
I ask unanimous consent that a partial 
text of my comments on that occasion 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the partial 
text of remarks was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Joss, CARGOES, AND GOODS: THE UNTTED STATES 
AND THE COMMON MARKET 

Western Europe, once economically sepa- 

rated by steep trade barriers and politically 
divided by ancient rivalries, is a thing of the 
past. In its place has emerged a united, 
spectacularly booming, aggressively competi- 
tive Europe whose long-range prospects are 
that it will become the world's greatest eco- 
nomic and industrial force greater than the 
Soviet Union, greater even than the United 
States. 
Our shores are no longer inviolate. And. 
unless we move boldly into foreign trade, we 
will be driven from the world marketplace 
and relegated to a secondary role. Our 
choice is not whether to join or not join in 
a trade association. Our choice is whether 
to bargain effectively or ineffectively. The 
Common Market is an accomplished fact— 
we must learn to deal with it and we must 
learn to live with it. 

Who would have believed 10 or 15 years 
ago, that Europe, torn and bleeding from a 
long and devastating war, would ever have 
moved so far toward economic and political 
unity? Indeed, it was only 5 years ago that 
six European nations joined to sign the 
Treaty of Rome and form the European Eco- 
nomic Community—what we call the Com- 
mon Market. To bolster needed economic 
strength and to attain prosperity, this hand- 
ful of European nations agreed to knock 
down trade barriers among themselves, so 
that goods could move freely across the bor- 
ders and so that their businessmen could 
plan and build a much larger group of pre- 
ferred buyers. It was a start toward a 
United States of Europe, a realization of a 
dream dating back to the time of Charle- 
magne. 

Now, Great Britain desires to join this 
emerging economic bloc—perhaps signaling 
an end of a 500-year-old independent eco- 
nomic grandeur. Her choice was not easy 
but she too has access to the thriving mar- 
kets of Western Europe. 

Norway and Denmark are negotiating for 
membership also. Austria would like to join. 
Sweden is interested. Their neighbors con- 
template moves in that direction. 

Within a few years, the Common Market 
will include at least 11 European nations. 
Their population will total 244 million—com- 
pared to 185 million in the United States 
and 214 million in the U.S.S.R. Their steel 
output will be as large, if not larger, than 
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ours. It will dwarf the Soviet Union's. Au- 
to an electrical production will be much 
larger than the USS. Rs and second only 
to ours. 

Common Market success has already been 
dazzling, and its momentum is quickening. 
In the years since 1957, the Common Market 
nations have reduced tariff levels among 
themselves by an average of 35 to 40 percent. 
By July, it is likely to reach 50 percent— 
well above the 30 percent goal forseen for 
that date. And since the tearing down of 
trade fences the member states have been 
gaining economic strength by leaps and 
bounds: Their trade with one another has 
soared 25 percent; their industrial produc- 
tion is rocketing at 8 percent a year (ours is 
about 3 percent); their living standards are 
rapidly approaching ours; their wage rates 
are also keeping up with the accelerated 
Pace. Since 1955 wages have increased 67 
percent faster than ours with West Ger- 
many and France averaging well over 8 per- 
cent in annual increases (our annual aver- 
age rate has been about 3.5 percent). 

This peaceful European evolution has im- 
mediate meaning for America. It is not re- 
mote, as particularly you in the transporta- 
tion and shipping industry know. It is al- 
ready affecting each one of us—our jobs and 
the prices we pay. Moreover, it will affect 
us increasingly in the future. 

America is a great consumer of goods but 
even a greater producer of goods. Europe 
and the other rapidly growing nations of the 
free world are great producers of goods and, 
potentially, even greater consumers. If we 
bring these two equations together—by re- 
duction of arbitrary and other burdensome 
restrictions on trade we have a potentially 
advantageous situation for our country. 
The powerful demands of growth markets 
abroad can and should mean net added sales, 
added jobs, and added profits for American 
business for years to come. 

Europe, however, is not the only potential. 
The concept of the European market opens 
the possibilities of a Common Market for 
Latin America, Asia, and Africa. The fact 
is, some of our neighbors to the south have 
taken some first steps in this regard. It 
was the promise of my Republican Party 
platform to encourage “appropriate regional 
groupings” of the countries of these areas 
and “that such groupings adopt means to 
attain viable economies following such ex- 
ample as the European Common Market. 
And if from these institutions,” the platform 
went on to say, “there should follow stronger 
economic and political unions, we would 
welcome them with our support.” 

As far as the shipping industry Is con- 
cerned, an expanding trade program would 
be both an opportunity and a challenge. 

Today, less than 12 percent of our Na- 
tion’s trade goes in the US. bottoms—a 
paltry achievement compared to, say, the 
British merchant marine, which handles 70 
percent of the United Kingdom's exports. 
American flag liners have a considerable 
amount of excess capacity. The goal must 
be to increased not only the annual tonnage 
of our commerce carried, but to improve our 
relative standing among the merchant 
marine of the free world. 

To boost revenues American lines are en- 
gaged in the most ambitious, peacetime 
vessel replacement program ever undertaken. 
This program, approved by both the iegisla- 
tive and executive branches of the Govern- 
ment, though sometimes, I regret to say, 
pushed aside in Washington, is designed 
to replace obsolete merchant ships of the 
Second World War with modern, fast, ef- 
ficient vessels—vessels we must have if our 
merchant marine is to meet our essential 
defense and economic needs. The total cost 
of this program is in the neighborhood of 
$4 billion, covering 300 ships. About one- 
fourth of these qualify for construction 
subsidies. 
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It is difficult to overestimate the im- 
portance of this issue to California. And 
it is easy to confess its difficulties to our 
State. We, as Californians, have a tre- 
mendous stake in foreign trade. In 1960, the 
Pacific coast exported $2.7 billion worth of 
agricultural and manufactured products, 14 
percent of our country's total exports. Call- 
fornia exported $1.8 billion. We are No. 1 
in the Union. Illinois is second with $1.7 
billion; New York is third with $1.5 billion. 

Unless our exports remain at a high level. 
we will be faced with the hazard of a wor- 
sening deficit in our balance of payments. 
Last year our trade earned us a surplus of 
almost $5.4 billion, helping to offset a deficit 
of $7.9 billion in all the other component 
parts of the balance-of-payments ledger. The 
American merchant marine, despite the rela- 
tively small share of our foreign commerce 
which it carries, has actually earned or con- 
served between $600 million and $1 billion 
annually toward a payments balance. 

Through increased trade and correspond- 
ingly increased American-flag shipping par- 
ticipation in that trade, American liner earn- 
ings will undobutedly increase. By their in- 
crease, the operating differential payments, 
paid by the Government to give our vessel 
operators a measure of parity with low cost 
foreign operators, will be returned to the 
Government. Whether they are returned in 
whole or in part, the cost of maintaining the 
merchant marine will nonetheless be reduced. 

California leads the Nation with over $478 
million worth of agricultural exports—about 
10 percent of all U.S. agricultural exports. 
We rank third in the export of manufactured 
products—valued at over $1.3 billion—close 
after New York and Illinois with 614 billion 
each, Our transportation equipment indus- 
try in 1960 exported $476 million; chemical 
and allied products, $123 million; petroleum 
and coal products, 6113 million; followed by 
electrical machine industries at $45 million. 
Other machinery manufactured in California 
was exported in the amount of $85 million. 

Direct employment in ocean shipping, 
shipbuilding, stevedoring, insurance, foreign 
trading and a host of satellite industries is 
well over the 125,000 mark on the Pacific 
coast. When added to the jobs partially, or 
indirectly, affected by exports and imports, it 
has been estimated that 1 person out of 6 
in the Pacific coast States derives a signifi- 
cant part of his livelihood from a healthy 
two-way foreign trade. 

Having said all this, the trade policy ques- 
tion, now before the Congress, poses some 
specific conundrums for our State, Ever 
since the end of World War IT, our people 
Californians—have had some specific diffi- 
culties, especially our farmers, with many 
of our friends in Europe. We have tried 
to recapture our traditional and historie 
share of the European market. And we 
suffered some grievious rebuffs, in England. 
France, and Germany, among others. We 
do not propose to be anybody's patsy. We 
want to be free of all mean selfishness, and 
we want dur friends to apply the same 
decent rule. And in considering trade 
policy legislation in the Congress, we. 25 
Californians, do not propose to be deemed 
irrelevant nor inconsequential in any neg? 
tiations which new Federal legislation may 
contemplate, I am not isolationist, neither 
is America. But who speaks for the multi- 
plicity of California agricultural or indus 
questions if a California Senator declines to 
do so? 

We seek, as Californians and as Americans. 
a free world trade policy which will be faif, 
and will be profitable, to all who participate 
in it. We do not propose to undercut noe 
bankrupt our own. What we urgently de 
sire is an economic strength 75 
every liberty-loving nation all around thi 
globe. And specifically with respect to 
Common Market, I am prepared to clothe 
our Chief Executive with the tools, an 
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with the authority, to negotiate mutually 
Profitable agreements which will help all of 
us without destroying any economic seg- 
ments in any nation. Hurts there will be, 
and I hope we may deal with, and ameliorate 
them, But selfishness is not indigenous to 
any nation. We seek to treat our friends 
as we would have them treat us. We want 
our friends to give the same consideration 
to our difficulties as we do theirs. And in 
the forthcoming Senate debate on H.R. 9900, 
I shall attempt to represent the best in- 
terests of California, as well as those of the 
Nation. 

The world has never been in this position 
before. Communication around the world 
is instantaneous, and transportation outdis- 
tances the speed of sound. Mankind has 
discovered the secret of our awesome, even 
obliterating, power, which is readily avail- 
able for good or for evil, And in this divided 
globe, both the free societies of free peoples 
and the imperialistic Communist society of 
dominated peoples possess nuclear might, 
and share the capacity for circling our 
Planet in minutes and in reaching out to 
the stars. 

Free nations have long since seen the dan- 
Ser to thelr way of life from the disciples 
Of Marx and Lenin. That is why they have 
strlven to stand closer together, in the in- 
terest of their own security, their own per- 
Petuation, and their own defense. Their 
Multilateral defensive agreements have, 
Perhaps irresistibly, tended to bring them 
together in considering, and in attempting 
to solve, their common problems in fields 
ot economic welfare, in trade and commerce 
4nd in culture. And I must say that, as 
an American, I applaud the creation of a 
Western Europe Economic Community, al- 
though it poses new and difficult economic 
Problems for our own United States. To the 
extent that the free peoples of Europe stand 

ther as competing partners as well as 
Comrades in the defense of freedom, the 
Security of our own beloved America is given 
added strength and is rendered more sure. 

And why should we not, as friends, deal 
With them to improve our own Jot, to in- 

se our own trade surplus, to raise our 
Own exports, and to assume—here at home— 
the Tesponsibility to be competitive in for- 
ign trade? The grand design is to keep 
Our own Uberty and to advance the course 
Of a just peace. And within that context, 
A viable American economy must enjoy its 
Tightful share of the free world’s free mar- 
ts. It is an exhilarating chore for all of 
us. management and labor, industry and 
§8riculture, to contemplate. 

t can be translated. also, into one more 
So d of firmness against communism. The 

viet Union trade policy is political. It 
Seeks to destroy the Western alliance and 
Sass political prices to disnense its merchan- 
th in dealing with free countries when 
1 at technique suits its purpose. Not very 
Ch ago Soviet Premier Khrushchev wrote 

aneellor Adenauer painting a rosy picture 
expanding West Germany trade with the 
the Orbit if only Adenauer would recognize 
economic cost of its Western ties. 
ma ere is an interrelationship between 
ny of the questions which plague us in 
ms Telations with the rest of the world. 
of de policy, transportation policy, balance 

Payments, military and mutual security 
Nditures overseas, the strength of our 
economy are all integral parts of a com- 
Picture of enormous dimensions. 
we attempt to solve these problems, 
ust remember that we deal with our 
ang try, and our own people, their welfare 

their life; and that our solutions, or 
attempted solutions, shall be grounded 
he welfare of our own country, and our 
on People and on the never-to-be-forgotten 
if th that human freedom will survive only 

America remains strong, and being strong, 
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continues to enact her role of honor along 
with those who, like you and me, treasure 
liberty foremost. 


Long Promises and Short Deliveries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, my State 
of West Virginia, which had a tremen- 
dous part in the election of President 
John F. Kennedy, continues to suffer 
from the same economic ills that were 
evident during the days of the 1960 
presidential primary in our State. Very 
little, if anything has been done, except 
a kind word in our behalf, in keeping 
the many promises which were made 
to the people o? West Virginia. 

Few editors of our newspapers have 
analyzed the state of our State today as 
has E. J. Hodel, the editor of the Beckley 
Post-Herald. I ask unanimous consent 
that his editorial of May 18, 1962, en- 
titled “Long Promises, Short Deliveries 
Frightening" be included ir the RECORD 
so as to keep in proper perspective the 
West Virginia story of today: 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Beckley (W. Va.) Post-Herald, 
May 18, 1962] 
LONG Promises, SHORT DELIVERIES 
FRIGHTENING 

We get awfully angry, and more fright- 
ened daily, about the so-called New Frontier 
which is nothing but a catchphrase for 
turning this Nation's Government over to 
the Kennedy family, And the results are 
becoming more depressing with every pass- 
ing day. 

President Eisenhower did stop that war 
that we couldn't win and managed to keep 
from losing half the world to the Commu- 
nists even though he did play some golf, 
particularly after his physician told him it 
would be good for him after he recovered 
from his heart attack. And the people re- 
elected Ike with the knowledge that he 
would have to take it easy if he was to sur- 
vive beyond the end of his term. 

But with the Kennedys in the saddle, the 
White House has been vacant far more than 
it ever was under Eisenhower. Between 
Palm Beach, Glen Ora, and Hyannis Port, and 
other varied excursions, President Kennedy 
has outdone Eisenhower or any other Presi- 
dent in absenteeism by far. 

We should like to quote from a few of 
Kennedy's campaign statements: 

“I want to be a President who acts as well 
as reacts * who masters complex prob- 
lems as weli as a one-page memorandum. 

“I am not promising action in the first 
100 days alone. I am promising you 1,000 


_days of exacting Presidential leadership, 


“Our military position today is measured 
in terms of gaps—missile gap, space gap, 
limited-war gap. 

“Rebuilding our prestige must be the pri- 

concern of our next President. * * * 
To rebuild American prestige will not be 
easy. * We can regain the faith and 
confidence of men and women of good will 
around the world.” 

President Kennedy is mighty good with 
words. He spreads them around as easily as 
melted butter. But how has he delivered? 
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We are not even sure that he has yet spent 
100 days in the White House. And he has 
certainly pulled boner after boner in Cuba, 
Laos, and Vietnam, with every appearance 
the whole of southeast Asia and Indonesia 
will be forfeited to the Communists because 
of pure and simple vacillation. 

Kennedy has reacted and re-reacted, deny- 
ing free Laos our support and then sending 
our troops into the area when the Lao 
Government begins to fall to pieces without 
our support. 

Kennedy made imaginary missile and space 
gaps world famous throughout his campaign. 
But as soon as his defense chief had found 
time to investigate, he summarily announced 
that there was no gap in our defenses. 
There never had been, of course, except in 
Kennedy's imagination. 

And as to the Nation's prestige, which was 
lowered by Candidate Kennedy more than 
anyone else except President Kennedy. It 
certainly has not been helped by his sum- 
mit conference with Khrushchey in Vienna 
which was a total failure, by the Cuban 
fiasco, or by Laos and Vietnam. 

But now there is no one to say Kennedy 
nay. 

Edward R. Murrow, the big name who was 
brought in as head of the U.S. Information 
Agency to restore US. prestige abroad, re- 
acted to the collapse of prestige following 
the Cuban debacie almost instantly. Murrow 
quickly told a House appropriations sub- 
committee that he was dropping prestige 
polls. 

This particular form for dealing with un- 
pleasant facts he may have learned through 
observation of the ostrich. 

Certainly it is not “rebuilding our prestige” 
as vowed repeatedly by J. F. Kennedy in 1960. 

West Virginians particularly have reason 
to know that many of the Kennedy promises 
have not been kept. 

Candidate Kennedy was as emphatic as 
any man could be about how he was going 
to put this State back into full prosperity 
and employment. Indeed, he made such 
statements, vowing highly increased eco- 
nomic growth, for the whole Nation. 

Such economic growth has not been forth- 
coming. And it will not be as long as Ken- 
nedy forces prices to remain static while 
wages continue -to climb. 

More and more here of late we have become 
frightened about this Nation's future. More 
and more it appears that we, as a nation, 
have become a complex toy purchased by 
a playboy who, if he does care, does not know 
where nor how to go from here. 


Words for Americans To Live By 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, Brig. Gen. 
Carlos Romulo, soldier, statesman, and 
Philippine patriot, served with General 
MacArthur in World War II and played 
a leading role in creating the United 
Nations. A former President of the U.N. 
General Assembly, he has been his coun- 
try’s delegate to the U.N. and Ambas- 
sador to the United States for many 
years. He is returning home to become 
president of his alma mater, the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines. His message 
of farewell appeared in This Week mag- 
azine on June 10, 1962, and is both a 
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tribute and a warning. Thoughtful 
Americans will find it worth reading: 
SoMETHING To REMEMBER 
(By Carlos P. Romulo) 

I am going home, America—farewell. 

For 17 years, I have enjoyed your hospi- 
tality, visited every one of your 50 States. I 
can say I know you well, 

I admire and love America, It Is my sec- 
ond home. 

What I have to say now In parting is both 
a tribute and a warning: Never forget, Amer- 
icans, that yours is a spiritual country. 

Yes, I know that you are a practical peo- 
ple. Like others, I have marveled at your 
factories, your skyscrapers and your arsenals. 

But underlying everything else is the fact 
that America began as a God-loving, God- 
fearing, God-worshiping people, knowing 
that there is a spark of the Divine in each 
one of us. It is this respect for the dignity 
of the human spirit which makes America 
invincible. May it always endure. 

And so I say again in parting, thank you. 
America and farewell. May God keep you 
alwnys—and may you always keep God. 


The Capitol Page School: Graduation 
Exercises 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, last 
evening I had the pleasure of attending 
the graduation exercises of the Capitol 
Page School. This is always an inspira- 
tion to me and especially to listen to the 
ideas advanced by these young men after 
they have served as peges in the House. 

The valedictory address was made by 
J. Steven Hoglund and the salutatory 
address by Richard L. Kaylor, a page 
from my own district. 


It is a privilege and a pleasure to in- 
sert in the Appendix of the Recorp these 
two addresses. 

VALEDICTORY Appress—PURSUIT OF EXCELLENCE 
(By J. Steven Hoglund) 


Distinguished guests, members of the fac- 
ulty, parents, and friends, while professional 
educators cite various objectives which 
higher education fulfills, few agree on a 
basic purpose. I believe that education's 
fundamental role is to inspire a pursuit of 
excellence. Education should impart knowl- 
edge and understanding and encourage a 
quest for truth. It should stimulate an ap- 
preciation for many of the finer things in 
life as it discovers and trains individual abil- 
ities. Education should result in a profound 
respect for individual dignity and worth. 
Through education cach person should gain 
a set of high moral values. Education 
should clarify man's potentialities. It should 
provide a variety of motivations, In short, 
education should inspire each and every 
person to his own pursuit of excellence, 

In recent years, American youth has been 
openly criticized for an apparent lack of pur- 
pose and direction. A willingness to accept 
the easiest and most convenient methods and 
solutions, a tendency to conform to popular 
standards, and a desire for comfort and secu- 
rity, have been cited as examples of a moral 
breakdown among the younger generation. 
We are told that our lives lack meaning; that 
we need challenges to strengthen us and 
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models of perfection on which to pattern 
ourselves. There may be some truth to these 
statements. But we are trying to find mean- 
ing in our lives; we are trying to find a 
rightful place for ourselves in this world; 
and we are trying to overcome our other defi- 


clencies. How should we accomplish this? 
By pursuing excellence. But what is this 
excellence? 


Excellence entails many forms of achieve- 
ment, and Its scope depends upon individual 
values, As the Rockefeller Report on Edu- 
cation states: There is excellence in ab- 
stract intellectual activity, in art, in music, 
in managerial activities, in craftsmanship, in 
human relations, in technical work.” Excel- 
lence requires talent, character, and—per- 
haps most tmportant—zeal. Without this 
zeal, or motivation, without a high, personal 
goal, ability is worthless. To gain a fuller 
understanding of excellence it is necessary 
to study the role it plays in one’s life. We 
must, therefore, develop a conception of what 
excellence 18. 

Excellence is intellectual curiosity. In the 
late 17th century Sir Isaac Newton is said 
to have been struck on the head by a falling 
apple. According to the story, he began 
to wonder why objects fall downward and 
not upward. His curiosity led to study and 
experimentation. The result was formation 
of laws of gravity and motion, a most im- 
portant step forward in modern science. 
Intellectual curiosity leads man to think, 
to read, to seek answers to the questions 
which puzzle him. Correctly channeled, this 
curiosity will open for him new worlds to 
explore and conquer. Appreciation for the 
fine arts—music, literature, painting, sculp- 
ture, drama—is developed initially through 
curiosity. America has attained a high sel- 
entific and cultural level primarily because 
our people have been free to pursue their 
intellectual curiosity. Our achievements 
will continue only so long as excellence is 
prompted and inspired. 

Excellence is craftsmanship. Stradivarius, 
the renowned maker of the violins which 
bear his name, was a true craftsman. It is 
sald that for the wood of the instruments 
he selected trees that he had personally 
tapped to test for tone quality. The chosen 
trees were carefully cut and the wood pa- 
tiently seasoned. Stradivarius tested the 
materials in his violins so that the finished 
product would measure up to the quality of 
tone and Intensity that he desired. Special 
varnishes were used on the polished wood. 
Today, authentic Stradivarius violins are 
valuable collectors items. Their personal 
and monetary value comes from the fine 
craftsmanship which produced them. Ex- 
cellence in craftsmanship can be achieved 
in many fields of endeavor. Constructing a 
fine piece of furniture, creating a lasting 
work of art, or building a tall skyscraper 
require the same desire for excellence. Pride 
in a job well done indicates a craftsman’s 
Satisfaction with the excellence of his work. 
Rudyard Kipling, in his poem, “L'Enyoi,” 
gets at the heart of the matter of excellence 
in craftsmanship, He says: “And no one 
shall work for money, and no one shall work 
for fame, but each for the Joy of working.” 
It is this joy which scparates the mediocre 
worker from the excellent craftsman. 

Excelience is high moral conduct. Recent 
disclosures of corruption in the grain stor- 
age business have rocked the Nation, Nu- 
merous investigations of the persons and 
agencies involved have begun. The man 
whose dealings triggered the furor neither 
drinks nor swears. He has even served as a 
preacher in his local church, His high 
moral conduct does not extend to business 
dealings, however, as indicated by Federal 
indictment on charges of theft and fraud. 
High moral values must include all aspects 
of life. They must guide one from youth 
to adulthood. A person's conduct should 
reflect bis moral consciousness. And this 
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should be determined by his ethics, integ- 
rity, and high principles. In the primary 
grades and early high school years these 
principles should be acquired and under- 
stood. In high school they should be ex- 
tended and put in practice. The code of 
honor which many colleges require students 
to obey should test and strengthen these 
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principles. The adult who has formulated | 


through his school years a code of high val- 


ues, and who at all times exemplifies this 


code in his moral conduct, is trusted and 


respected. His actions are an Inspiration to 


all who know him. In the latter days of his 
life, he can look back upon his accomplish- 
ments with pride. His excellence in moral 
conduct has made his life rewarding and 
happy. 

Education is a continuous process. It is 
education, both formal and informal, that 
should show us the road to excellence. But 
it is we as individuals who must set out 
upon this road and drive toward goals which 
we have established for ourselves. The im- 
portance of setting our goals high is evident. 
Inspired individuals originate the ideas and 
carry forth the plans that secure the prog- 
ress of our free society. American society 
does not and must not mold the Individual; 
it is the individual who molds society, We 
have a responsibility both to ourselves and 
to our American heritage to make the most 
of our lives. Whatever our potentials, what- 
ever our calling, we stand to gain more— 
and in turn give more—if our education in- 
spires us to a pursuit of excellence. 

Thank you. 


SALUTATORY ADDRESS 
(By Richard L. Kaylor) 

Distinguished guests, members of the 
faculty, parents, and friends, graduation 
from high school is a milestone in our 
lives. It marks the passage of 12 years of 
elementary and secondary education. These 
12 years of schooling are an important part 
of our lives, for it is during them that our 
basic habits and attitudes are formed. 
Graduation is a turning point in our lives, 
for we must make an important decision: 
to continue our formal education and go to 
college; or to terminate our formal educa- 
tion and pursue a career, 

We approach this decision with mixed 
emotions. We are proud of haying sucess- 
fully completed our elementary and second- 
ary schooling. Our pride is tempered with 
humility, however, when we realize that life 
is a continuing series of educational 
processes, and our schooling thus far has 
been a small fraction of our total education. 
Graduation is an introduction, rather than 
a conclusion, to education, 

Our graduation tonight has an additional 
significance, because it terminates the 
careers as congressional pages. Only four 
of us have been fortunate enough to work 
as pages for 3 or 4 years. Iam sure, however, 
that for whatever length of time we have 
been here, we have felt a strong sense of 
pride and a deep sense of humility in work- 
ing with the legislative branch of our Goy- 
ernment. We are proud of having been able 
to work with the Members of Congress. yot, 
in view of the vast structure of our Federal 
Government, as individuals, we are humble 

Founded in 1027 expressly for the educa- 
tion of pages, the Capitol Page School has 
always had a student body made up of boys 
from a large number of States. The gradu- 
ating class of 1962 is no exception to this 
rule. Tonight 14 States and the District 
Columbia are represented by the 23 members 
of our class, We have come from as far 
California and Washington. We have come 
from cities, suburbs, small towns, and rural 
areas. 

Our travels so far have been extensive, but 
they have not ended. Next fall, most of u? 
are going to college, with about one- 
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Planning to attend schools outside of our 
home States. Due to our environment here, 
it is not surprising that about one-third plan 
to study law or political science, Other fields 
such as medicine, engineering, mathematics, 
and finance will also be pursued. 

Our environment here has educated us in 
Other ways. In order to live here we have 
had to be self-reliant, for we could not call 
upon others for food, lodging, or other essen- 
tials. These experiences should prepare us 
for living away from home in our later lives. 

The life of a page may have been a bit 
hectic and the hours long and hard, but I 
believe that no one graduating tonight re- 
Brets his decision to become a page. 

We are sad when we think of leaving the 
Page school and our job on “the Hill” with 
Our many acquaintances. But then we think 
of college and all the wonderful experiences 
awaiting us there. For these reasons we are 
2 Capitol Page School with mixed emo- 

ons, 


Speaking for the class of 1962 I would like 
to thank you for coming to our commence- 
Ment exercises. I can assure you that we 
Will work hard and diligently to make you 
Proud of us, Thank you. 


The U.N. Bond Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, last 
January Senator Harry F. Byrp, of Vir- 
Binia, discussed the United Nations bond 
issue on the “Manion Forum.” The 

Manion" Forum” is a weekly radio pro- 
Sram hosted by Clarence E. Manion, 
former dean of the school of law at Notre 

e University. I think Senator 
Byrp’s comments should be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

His comments follow: 

Tur U.N. Bonp Issue: A WORTHLESS INVEST- 
MEWT AND A DANGEROUS PRECEDENT 
(By Dean Clarence E. Manion and U.S. 
Senator Harry F. BYRD) 

Dean Manton. I want to document this 

A allt today with statements by one of 


7 ed up in the U.S. Senate after making 
Sensational record for economy and good 
ent as Governor of his native State. 

Tt is ironical, to say the least, that during 
extended period of his continuous sery- 
in the Senate, the fiscal position of the 
Government deteriorated progres- 
y to its present point of grave, clear, 
imminent danger to the value of our 


pinu 


May take consolation from the proba- 
that without Senator Brnp's persisting 
trances in the Senate, and particu- 
as chairman of the powerful Senate 
Committee, reckless, unbridled Fed- 

nding would have forced us into na- 
longa pankruptey and centralized socialism 

Pi \ 


i 


Z 
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I wan Before we hear him speak today, 

at that an to listen to dnc De had to say 

e. Here is Senator Byrn speaking 

Over this microphone in April 1957: 

this country is mortgaged to the hilt at 
Moment. The $275 billion Federal debt 
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that you and I owe, equals the full assessed 
value of all the land, all the buildings, all 
the mines, all the machinery, all the facto- 


' ries, all the livestock—everything of tangible 


value in the United States of America. 

In addition we have another $250 billion 
of contingent labilitles—the obligations 
which our Government has guaranteed, such 
as $40 billion worth of possible losses on 
Federal housing there's a limit be- 
yond which even a country as great and rich 
as ours cannot go. I think we've reached it.“ 
(“Manion Forum" broadcast No. 135, Apr. 28, 
1957.) 

That was Senator Brnb, in 1957, when we 
were already up against the borders of bank- 
ruptcy. Where are we now? 

Our direct published Federal debt is no 
longer $275 billion, It is now up to the legal 
limit of $298 billion. President Kennedy in- 
sists that this legal debt limit must be raised 
by 810 billion to $308 billion. 

He needs more borrowing power for ex- 
penditures already authorized and for other 
multibillion-dollar spending projects called 
for in his pending budget for 1963. 

One of these additional expenditures is 
the President's proposed purchase of $100 
million worth of United Nations bonds. 

I have asked Senator Byrxp to tell us what 
he thinks about this proposed investment of 
your taxes. I take you to Washington now 
for his statement, 


BYRD OPPOSES PURCHASE OF U.N, BONDS 


Senator Brrp. I am very proud to have a 
few moments on Dean Manion's program. I 
want to say that I shall oppose, to the ut- 
most of my capacity, the announced pro- 
posal that the U.S. Government should pur- 
chase half of a $200 million United Nations 
bond issue. 

I oppose this for three reasons: First, it 
would be financially unsound. Second, it 
would be participation in an international 
scheme to coerce United Nations membership 
{member nations) to pay for projects of 
which they do not approve. Third, it would 
be the entering wedge for many millions of 
similar bonds. These would be 25-year 
bonds at 2 percent interest. Their purchase 
would be unsound under any and all tests 
for prudent financial investment. 

In addition, the U.S. Government itself 
is operating on a deficit financing basis. The 
present Federal debt limitation is at its 
statutory limit approaching 6300 billion. 
The administration is now requesting an 
increase in the debt ceiling. 

From the standpoint of sound financing, 
it does not make sense to sell U.S. bonds at 
nearly 4 percent interest to buy United Na- 
tions bonds, of no value, at 2 percent 
interest. 

What nations are going to pay increased 
assessments, to pay the interest and redeem 
the bonds? Where will the purchasers of the 
bonds look for relief in the event of default? 

The financial crisis in the United Nations 
has been brought about largely by the re- 
fusal of such nations as France, Belgium, 
Portugal, the U.S.S.R. and others to pay spe- 
cial assessments for so-called peace and se- 
curity operations, These so-called peace and 
security operations include the expenses of 
the United Nations troops in the Congo and 
in the Middle East. These expenses are now 
running $10 million a month in the Congo 
and $1,600,000 a month in the Gaza Strip. 

There is no penalty for refusal to pay spe- 
cial assessments in the United Nations. The 
failure to pay regular U.N. budget assess- 
ments for 2 years results in loss of voting 
rights in the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. 

It is proposed to redeem these bonds and 
pay the interest by regular assessments. 
This scheme appears to be a plan for the 
coercion of nations, including some of our 
friends as well as the Communists, who 
oppose certain U.N. special projects of con- 
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ducting wars to the extent of not wishing to 
pay for them. 

Coercion is unworthy of the United Nations, 
which was intended to be an international 
organization dedicated to peace and good will 
in the world, Long-term bond issues by 
such an organization as the U.N., which 
exists only through the cooperation of more 
than 100 nations, are unsound under the best 
possible conditions. This precedent should 
not be established. 

DEAN Manion. Thank you, Senator BYRD, 
for this clear warning against a proposal 
which is both fantastic and hypocritical. 
Of all the ornaments on President Kennedy's 
new Christmas tree budget this is, by all odds, 
the most grotesque. 

Remembering what you told us, Senator, 
about the desperation of our fiscal situation 
5 years ago, and observing the aggravation 
of that condition now, it is easy to under- 
stand your apprehension when the President 
proposes to borrow more money at 4 percent 
in order to lend it to a worthless creditor at 
2 percent. : 

My friends, coming from the President of 
the United States, this is a thoroughly alarm- 
ing proposal and I am sure that you share 
the concern that Senator Brrp has just 
expressed. ‘This U.N. bond transaction calls 
for the deliberate waste of one-tenth of a 
billion dollars. Of course, this is mere pea- 
nuts to the prodigal sons of socialism who 
have conjured up the $92 billion spending 
plan which the President has just unfolded, 
but it is very important money to the thou- 
sands of American wage earners from whom 
it will be withheld by the Government. 

This unprecedented spending program will 
have to be cut drastically if we are to escape 
the collapse of the dollar in run-away infia- 
tion. But it is dificult to believe that Con- 
gress will cut this budget anywhere, if its 
statesmanship is not sharp enough to ampu- 
tate this absurd appendage quickly and 
decisively. 

U.N, BOND PURCHASE ONLY DOWNPAYMENT 


Senator Byrp has stated three good ren- 
sons why Congress should refuse to stultify 
itself by approval of this hypocritical trans- 
action. On the other hand, the President 
has given us no reason why Congress should 
comply with his request—except the gratui- 
tous assertion that it is in our interest to 
keep the UN. solvent, and to force its mem- 
bers to pay their share of the expenses in- 
curred in such a palpable violation of the 
U.N. Charter as the current invasion of the 
Congo. 

Even if these objectives were desirable, 
neither of them would be accomplished by 
this bond transaction. This $100 million of 
your money would be merely a downpay- 
ment on our assumed and continuing obli- 
gation to underwrite all future debts of the 
United Nations, even when those debts are 
incurred in the course of helping commu- 
nism and opposing the best interests of the 
United States. 

The President began his state of the Union 
message with a referente to the Constitu- 
tion, but he had definitely dropped and de- 
parted from that subject when he reached 
the recommendation that the American tax- 
payers be made to bail out the moral and 
financial bankruptcy of the United Nations. 

The Constitution does not empower the 
President—the Congress, nor both together 
to finance the obligations of a world organi- 
zation. 

The powers of the U.S. Government are 
limited and specified by constitutional pro- 
visions which the President, along with all 
Senators and Representatives, has sworn to 
uphold and maintain. It is true, unfortu- 
nately, that Supreme Court decisions have 
given our international treaties a supercon- 
stitutional status which effectively repeals 
constitutional provisions with which those 
treaties conflict. But there is nothing in the 
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treaty called the United Nations Charter 
which obliges the United States or any rati- 
fying government to buy the securities of 
that all but defunct organization. 

By the provisions of this charter, the 
United Nations organization is expressly pro- 
hibited from interfering in the domestic af- 
fairs of member nations (section 7, article 
11), and without this provision it is certain 
that the charter would never haye been 
ratified by the U.S. Senate. 

But its charter to the contrary notwith- 
standing, the U.N. has, nevertheless, in- 
vaded the Congo and made war upon Ka- 
tanga, an autonomous, responsible, and anti- 
Communist province of that troubled coun- 
try that is trying to escape control of a 
central Congo Government dominated by 
Communist influences. 

Unfortunately, the U.S. Government has 
openly and directly supported this illegal 
invasion of the Congo by the U.N., and this 
in spite of the fact that our anti-Communist 
allies in the NATO organization have re- 
fused to do so. 

It was in the course of this expensive, 
illegal, military invasion that most of the 
unpayable debt of the U.N. has been in- 
curred and this it has decided to fund with 
the worthless bond issue in which President 
Kennedy has offered to invest the taxpay- 
ers’ money. 

This entire transaction from beginning to 
end is shot through with illegality. The 
U.S, Government is not omnipotent in spite 
of the fact that constitutional restrictions 
and limitations upon its powers are treated 
as a grim and ghastly joke in many quar- 
ters of official Washington today. 

The Constitution does not empower our 
Government to pay the debts of the United 
Nations, but it does direct Congress to pay 
the debts of the United States. The Presi- 
dent now asks Congress to perform its con- 
stitutional obligation in reverse; namely, by 
increasing the debt of this country in order 
to pay the debts of the U.N. 

No informed person has any illusions about 
the realities of what the President is pro- 
posing. The U.N. bonds that we will get 
for our $100 million are completely worth- 
less. As Senator Brrp has said, these bonds 
are merely the entering wedge for more of 
the same. 

If we buy these bonds, we will simply be 
paying the debts of the U.N. and establish- 
ing a precedent for repeating that perform- 
ance again and again as long as the U.N. is 
alive, and, you may be sure that it will oblige 
us by staying alive, just as long as we pay 
the bills—but no longer. 

Besides Senator Byrro, is anybody in Wash- 
ington concerned about the constitutional 
Obligation of Congress to pay the debts of 
our Government? Is the debt and the legal 
debt limit to be raised automatically and 
indefinitely forever? 

The President promises to balance his pre- 
posterous budget with increased revenues 
extorted from taxpayers. Let us hope that 
he can fulfill this promise, but a balanced 
budget does not mean debt reduction, and 
debt reduction and ultimate payment of the 
debt is what is prescribed by the Consti- 
tution and what is required now unless the 
value of our dollar is to be scrapped by com- 
plete socialism. 

Over this microphone some months ago, 
Congressman SAMUEL Devine, of Ohio, pro- 
posed a concrete approach to necessary debt 
reduction which he has embodied in a bill 
now pending before Congress. ("Manion 
Forum“ broadcast No. 350.) This measure 
would require 10 percent of the Federal 
Government's estimated annual tax collec- 
tions to be applied to Federal debt reduction. 

Is it unreasonable to make such a provi- 
sion for systematic reduction of our own 
debt before we agree to pick up the tab for 
all the other governments of the world and 
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raise our own debt and legal debt limit in 
order to do so? 

The President's answer is Tes.“ But the 
President is not your master; on the con- 
trary, he is your servant and so are the 
Members of Congress. It is not what they 
say but what you say that counts. Get a 
copy of Congressman DevyiIne’s bill (HR. 
2471), and send ft to your Senators and 
Congressman along with your direction that 
they vote to kill the President's U.N. bond 
purchase proposal. 


Crisis at the White House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to include the following article, which is 
self-explanatory, written by Robert 
Baskin, able Washington representative 
of the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, one 
of the papers the President does not 
read. 

The article follows: 

THE PRESIDENT'S NEWSPAPERS 
(By Robert E. Baskin) 

Last week the White House canceled its 
subscription to the New York Herald Trib- 
une, which has been highly critical of the 
Kennedy administration. The following is 
a thoroughly unverified account of what 
happened a few mornings later. 

WasHIncToN.—The scene is the White 
House, early on a May morning. The sun is 
streaming in the windows. Outside the two 
Presidential ponies are having their first 
hay of the day. Below stairs is a general 
stirring. It is another day on the New 
Frontier. 

The President of the United States enters 
the reception room just off his bedroom. 
He is tousle-headed, sleepy-eyed and gather- 
ing a silk robe around him, 

The PRESIDENT (loudly). Where are the 
papers? 

Enter an aged retainer, O Higgins. He can 
barely stand up under the weight of the 
newspapers he is carrying. 

The PRESIDENT. Ah, there you are, OHig- 
gins. 

O’Hiccrins, Yes, sir. They're all here. Mr. 
Salinger marked up a few, but I don't think 
he clipped anything today. 

The PRESIDENT. Good, O'Higgins. Let me 
have the New York Times first. (He scans 
the first page quickly and expertly.) Good. 
Excellent. Now the Washington Post. 

O'Hioors. I thought you would want that 
one first, Mr. President. It's about like the 
Times. - 

The PRESIDENT (lighting a cigar and taking 
the Post.) Hmm. Good headline here— 
“President Scores New Triumph Over Con- 
gress.” (He flips to the editorial page.) 
Well done. That’s the way I explained it to 
them. What have you got there next? 

O Hes (trembling slightly). It's the one 
you said we had to have to show our fair- 
ness, Mr. President. It Just came in from 
Chicago. 

The PRESIDENT. Oh, the Tribune. Well, 
well, more red ink. I can't bear to look at 
that front-page cartoon this morning. Set 
it aside. I'll have O Rourke give me a memo 
on it. Next. 
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O'Hiccrys (shuffling the bale of papers 
awkwardly and finally pulling out one). 
Here, sir. 

The President’s face blanches, his cigar 
droops. He takes two steps backward. 

The PRESIDENT (angrily). The Herald 
Tribune. 

Exit O Higgins in a swift shuffle, dropping 
the remaining papers behind him. 

The PRESIDENT (shouting). O’Shaugh- 
nessy. O'Shaughnessy. 

A husky Secret Service man, perspiring 
heavily, hurries in. 

O'SHAUGHNESSY. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDENT. Look, he points to the 
Herald Tribune on the floor). 

O'SHAUGHNESSY (aghast). The 
Tribune. 

The Presmenr. Out. Get it out of here. 

O'Shaughnessy picks up the paper gingerly, 
like a dead rat, and quickly leaves the room. 

The time: Late the same afternoon. The 
scene: In the President's office. A dozen of 
his top alds are assembled there. It is a 
serious occasion. No one smiles. 

The Present (impatiently). Well, well, 
what have you found out? 
O'SHAUGHNESSY. We've 
where, Mr. President. 

it came from. 

The Presipent. What about the people 
touring the White House? One of them 
might have slipped it in. 

O'SHAUGHNESSY. We've heen shaking them 
down—uh, I mean checking them—every 
day. Private O Hara got slapped by a lady 
from Indiana when he 

The PRESIDENT. Never mind, never mind. 
Did you question all the guards? How about 
the correspondents? Some of them are pretty 
sneaky. : 

O'SHAUGHNESSY. All checked out, sir. 

An aid appears suddenly at the door. 

Am. The Ambassador is still here, sir. He 
said it's urgent and he’s been waiting an 
hour. It's about that new crisis in Africa. 

The PRESIDENT. Tell him to come back next 
week. Now, where were we? : 

O'RearpoN (another aid). The corre- 
spondents, sir. I agree. Some of them are 
pretty sneaky, Why, last week that New Vork 
Daily News man was reading Human Events 
here, and that woman 

The PRESIDENT. Stop it, stop it. We've got 
to keep cool. 

O’Rearvon (sheepishly). Sorry, sir. 

The PRESIDENT. Now, I've got a memo here 
from somebody. Who was it? O'Halloran? 
O Kelly? Well, it doesn't matter, But it says 
that a copy of the Dallas News got into the 
place Inst week. So we've had two bad 
slip-ups. 

O'SHAUGHNESSY. Well, we have the answer 
to that one, The man from the Houston 
paper brought it in—under his coat. He was 
rewriting some stories out of it. We got it 
right off the grounds as fast as we could. 

The Preswwent, Good work. 

There is clamor at the door and two men 
from the press office push their way in, their 
faces ashen. 

First Press Aw. Mr. President, Mr. Presi- 
dent, It's the Huntley-Brinkley show. They 
say your administration is “vacillating.” 

A tense silence pervades the room. 

The PresmenT (rocking back and forth in 
his chair), Vacillating? Vacillating? ( ? 
voice suddenly rises.) Who said that 
Brinkley? Or was it Huntley? 

He bounds from his rocker and strides 
across the room. 

An Am (reappearing) Mr. President the 
Ambassador says he’s absolutely got to 
to you; the crisis has t 

The Pursmrrr (brushing past him). NO 
now, not now. We've got to turn off tha 
damned television set. 

Exeunt omnes and curtain. 


Herald 


checked every- 
We don't know where 
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A Break for Vendors 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
Mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article which appeared in 
the May 19. 1962, issue of Business Week. 

The problem of assuring adequate op- 
Portunities for subcontractors has long 
been one of the most difficult in the 
Small business field. I am pleased to 
note that Lockheed has taken the steps 
detailed in this article to assist their 
Ls gs in getting on with the 

ob, 

The artiċle follows: 

A Break ron Venpors: A LOCKHEED DIVISION 
Sers Ur a Paocram To STEER SMALL OOM- 
PANTES THROUGH ITS PROCUREMENT MazEs— 
Tis Means GETTING RIGHT AUDIENCE ron 
PRESENTATION 
The small, epecialized company is very 

likely to get hopelessly lost when it starts 

to peddle its wares to one of the huge prime 

Contractors in the swift-growing and amor- 

Phous aerospace industry, Its salesmen often 

Wander forlorniy from door to door, rarely 

finding out whom they ought to see, and 

sometimes utterly bewildered in an un- 
charted sea of new subsidiaries and changing 

Personnel. 

By the same token, the procurement pro- 
Bram of the big company can bog down in 
its own size and diversity. 

But it doesn’t have to be that way, as 

ed Missiles & Space Co., a mush- 

Tooming Sunnyvale; Calif., division of Lock- 

heed Aircraft Corp. discovered very soon 

after its birth, in 1958. ‘Today, Lockheed 
es has a smooth and efficient vendor 

Telations program that sees the small com- 

Pany representative, hears what he has to 

sell, tells him what Lockheed needs, and 

sets him up interviews with the right people. 

Kept busy: The vendor relations people 
Spend most of their time processing com- 
Panies offering new techniques, equipment, 
Or materials. That's quite a workload; just 
in 1961 Lockheed Missiles added 1,732 new 
Suppliers, of which 150 had made full tech- 
nical presentations. Under the coaching of 
Vendor relations, these presentations have 
10 me steadily more effective and informa- 

ve, 

Let Aaron L. Cohen, president of Raymond 
Development Industries, Inc., in Los Angeles, 
tell how the Lockheed system works. Ray- 
Mond is a #5-million-to-$6-million-a-year 
Specialist in plastics for rudomes and other 
Space uses, which first contacted Lockheed 
last December, 
untere that, Cohen had had some frus- 

Ating experiences with big contractors. 
Sually we spend 80 percent of our time 
King to the wrong guys,” Cohen says. “It 
Pany fia] yeur to find our way in one com- 


Birth of an tdea: Not so at Lockheed Mis- 
Alles. When Millard Folst, à management 
he sultant representing Raymond, got there, 

0 
tor 


und that every path was neatly charted 
him by the vendor relations program 
cla ted by Robert H. Lenyitt. Leavitt, in- 
he g. bad concelved the pregram when 
einen Was a salesman banging on Lock- 
8 Many doors. He sold the program to 
— Missiles very soon after the 00 
Was set up in 1958, and he has n 
Tunning It ever since: 
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As Cohen tells It now, Foist was taken di- 
rectly to Leavitt who listened to his story 
of what Raymond could do in plastics. Then 
Leavitt explained the décentralized procure- 
ment that Lockheed Missiles was using to 
get quicker action in its ever-changing proj- 
ects. And he handed Foist a booklet, The 
Man to See and What He Buys,” which not 
only lists all the buyers and their specialties, 
but even gives their favorite nicknames—a 
detail cherished by salesmen. Leavitt also 
explained how conferences could be set up 
with engineers and technical people. 

Presentation: All that was general; now 
Leavitt really did his stuff. Raymond's ap- 
proach to making reinforced glass fiber plas- 
tics seemed like a major development to him, 
he told Foist, so why not set up a full-dress 
technical presentation for all interested 
Lockheed personnel? 

Of course, Folst snapped at the chance. 
The next step was for Howard G. Theobald, 
Lockheed's specialist in presentations, to ex- 
plain the ground rules to Folst and Robert 
W. Perkins, assistant to the vice president 
and general manager of Raymond. Theo- 
bald gave them a two-page list of hints on 
visual materials, and urged them to have 
their best speaker make the pitch, 

In turn, Theobald closely questioned Foist 
and Perkins so he would know exactly who 
should be invited to the presentation, and 
he urged the pair to send advance data and 
sample kits to the Lockheed people, so they 
could prepare their questions for the pres- 
entation. 

Finally, the date was set for 3 weeks 
later. Perkins spent that time briefing his 
coworkers and picking the presentation 
team, which he put through several dry 
runs. 

Double show: When the big day came. 
Perkins and his team were ushered in to a 
group of 40 Lockheed specialists, ranging all 
the way from structures engineering to 
thermodynamics, The visitors displayed 
Raymond products in both finished and semi- 
finished state, to demonstrate how Raymond 
strengthens the plastics by weaving glass 
fibers in three dimensions to form the honey- 
comb core. 

Actually, Theobald had scheduled two 
presentations, a morning showing at Sunny- 
vale and an afternoon session at the Lock- 
heed Missile Research labs at Palo Alto. 
Both sessions stirred so much interest that 
they ran hours overtime; the Raymond team 
took home a list of 32 questions besides all 
those they were able to answer on the spot. 

Other possibilities: After the sessions, 
Leavitt's office sent Raymond a list of all the 
Lockheed men at the meetings, along with 
their titles, projects, and addresses. It also 
sent a critique of the presentation, and 
Usted the points of understanding already 
reached by the two companies, On top of 
that Lockheed gave Raymond a list of other 
companies in the San Francisco-Oakland 
area that might be Interested in its products. 
This is a regular service of Leavitt's office. 

As a result, in a bare half year, Raymond 
has advanced with astonishing speed in 
knitting its relations with Lockheed Missiles. 
Cohen is enthusiastic. He says that in very 
recent times all the nerospace companies 
have improved their vendor relations to some 
extent. “But Leavitt's group mas the most 
complete, thorough, and analytical ap- 
proach,” he says. “They put us in touch 
with every person who would ever have a 
need to know about our products and serv- 
ices, and they did it in one big, effective all- 
Gay meeting. What's more, they showed us 
how to sell ourselves to them, and they shook 
every last bit of information out of us.“ He 
adds that tips from Lockheed have helped 
Raymond sell to other companies. 

Both sides gain: Lockheed officials are 
quick to say that the vendor relations pro- 
gram is just as valuable to them in procure- 
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ment as it is to the small company trying 
to thread the mazes of the industry. Harry 
W. Kohl, Lockheed's director of procurement, 
says that eventually all companies handling 
ultracomplex products will have to resort to 
similar setups. 

“In the missiles and space field,” says 
Kohl, “we cannot invent everything we need. 
So it is vital to find and utilize all the out- 
side talent we can find. And we have to 
do it early in our programs, while they are 
in the development stage. If we can do this 
In an organized and efficient way, we can 
save time and money for ourselves.” 

Actually, that was the pitch that Leavitt 
used when he sold the idea to Lockheed 
Missiles back in the company's infancy. He 
pointed out that Lockheed's engineers were 
having to squander their time in almost 
irrelevant procurement activities, while the 
procurement people themselves had trouble 
finding out what the company projects 
needed. 

Small staff: Leavitt sold not only the idea, 
but himself with it. He was put in charge 
of vendor relations when it was set up as a 
staf function of the director of procure- 
ment. His front office group is small—five 
people including the secretary. In addition, 
there are 12 vendor liaison men, 2 for each of 
the company’s 6 sectors: manufacturing, re- 
search, facilities, spare systems, missile sys- 
tems, and ground support systems. These 
men set up conferences between salesmen 
and technical personnel, and they keep 
Leavitt informed on what the various projects 
need, so that he can steer salesmen to the 
right offices. 

Twice a year, vendor relations gets up a 
list of all the things Lockheed Missiles needs. 
This list always stresses one message for 
small companies: “Sell upstream as far as 
possible’—that is, find out what Lockheed is 
going to need while a project 18 still in the 
researeh and development. stage. 

Leavitt and his people get stacks of fan 
mail, even from companies that had nothing 
Lockheed wanted, but saved money by not 
wasting time and money trying to sell the 
unwanted, 


Something To Remember 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, a very 
thoughtful and gracious message to the 
American people from Brig. Gen. Carlos 
Romulo, who is returning to his home- 
land to become president of his alma 
mater, the University of the Philippines, 
appeared in This Week magazine on 
Sunday, June 10, 1962. 

The message follows: 

SOMETHING To REMEMBER 
(By Carlos P. Romulo) 

I am going home, America—farewell. 

For 17 years, I have enjoyed your hos- 
pitality, visited every one of your 50 States. 
I can say I know you well. =- 

I admire and love America. It is my sec- 
ond home. 

What I have to say now in parting Is both 
a tribute and a warning: Never forget, 
Americans, that yours is a spiritual country- 

Yes, I know that you are a practical peo- 
ple. Like others, I have marveled at your 
factories, your skyscrapers, and your arsenals. 
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But underlying everything else is the fact 
that America began as a God-loving, God- 
fearing, God-worshipping people, knowing 
that there is a spark of the Divine in each 
one of us. It is this respect for the dignity 
of the human spirit which makes America 
invincible. May it always endure. 

And so I say again in parting, thank you, 
America, and farewell. May God keep you 
always—and may you always keep God. 


San Antonio: Mother-in-Law of the 
Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, there 
is a saying among members of the Armed 
Forces, the professional fighting men of 
America, that San Antonio is “the 
mother-in-law of the Army.“ It is a 
saying that stems from the days the 
Quartermaster Corps set up its depot in 
the Alamo before that building became 
recognized as the shrine of liberty it now 
is. 

The saying applies as aptly to the Air 
Force and Navy as well as the Army, for 
San Antonio has long been sought as a 
duty assignment, as a place of residence, 
as a place where military men wish to 
spend the leisure of retirement. 

San Antonio has earned this appella- 
tion by being a good host and a good 
home for military installations and the 
men and women assigned to them. But 
more than that, the citizens of San An- 
tonio have time and again demonstrated 
that they cared about the welfare and 
interests of persons in the Armed Forces. 

Recently, a new demonstration of this 
feeling has been made known. It comes 
in the form of a nonprofit organization 
chartered as a fraternal, social, educa- 
tional, and patriotic organization for the 
noncommissioned and petty officers 
throughout the Armed Forces. Its name 
is the NCO Association of U.S.A., and its 
national headquarters is in San Antonio. 

This is the only organization of this 
character that I know of which is open 
to the NCO’s, specialists, and petty ofi- 
cers of the Nation’s five branches of 
service—Army, Navy, Air Force, Ma- 
rines, Coast Guard, National Guard, and 
participating Reserve. 

It sets for itself some eight objectives 
at the outset, and these are: Establish- 
ment of an NCO employment service, a 
credit union, an endowment or relief 
fund, aid with oVersea banking, improved 
insurance, legal aid, social activities, and 
a study of legislation and benefits af- 
fecting the NCO. 

San Antonio is proud that this enter- 
prising organization has been found in 
its midst, and it is my hope that through 
its work San Antonio will earn even bet- 
ter its nickname of “Mother-in-law to 
the Services.” In so doing, it can con- 
tinue to be a place of hospitable service 
to some of the constituents of every 
Member of this Congress. 
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Award Wianers in the Albert Rains 
Speech Contest at Snead College, Boaz, 
Ala. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like for my colleagues to read the fine 
speeches which recently won awards in 
the Albert Rains speech contest at 
Snead College, Boaz, Ala. This year’s 
subject was on the Trade Agreements 
Act and these young people are to be 
commended for the research and effort 
put forth on this project. 

First place winner was Bill McDaniel, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. B. F. McDaniel, 916 
Spruce Street, Gadsden, Ala. Second 
prize went to Miss Mona Johnson, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Vernon M. 
Johnson, Route 2, Boaz, Ala. Third place 
in the contest was taken by Miss Marie 
Morring, niece of Mr. Howard Morring, 
Route 1. New Hope, Ala. 


Snead College is one of the schools I 
attended and I take great pride in spon- 
soring this speech contest each year and 
I am especially pleased by the interest 
which it stimulates in world affairs 
among the student body. 

Following are the three prize-winning 
speeches: 

A CONTEMPORARY VIEW OF THE TARIFF 
(By Bill McDaniel) 

In 1934 President Roosevelt asked Congress 
for authority to negotiate tariff reductions 
with other nations of the world in order to 
spur our exports and ald our economic recov- 
ery and growth. This country had just 
struggled through the most severe depres- 
sion ever known. 

President Roosevelt's proposal was guided 
through Congress by a man all of us have 
studied in history, Cordell Hull. Since that 
time it has been extended 11 times, It has 
served its country well. Three years before 
the bill was passed, our exports were less than 
2 billion: Now they have increased to over 
20 billion. 

The last extension of the Trade Agreements 
Act expires on June 30, 1962. It must be 
replaced by a wholly new instrument. A 
new American trade policy is needed to meet 
the opportunities and challenges of a rap- 
idiy changing world economy. 

In a message to Congress dated January 24 
of the year, President Kennedy has outlined 
five factors that insure the need for a new 
trade policy. 

First, the European Common Market, an 
economy which may soon equal our own, 
The European nations have bound together 
to make one great trading nation. Up until 
this time, we have been trading with West- 
ern Europe on the same terms as everybody 
else. Recently the Common Market has been 
applying its tariffs on different products and 
striving to abolish all tariffs in trade among 
its own members. Within the next 10 to 20 
years, there will be no tariffs on industrial 
goods within the Common Market, but there 
will be a high tariff against the rest of the 
world. At that point, unless we alter our 
trade policies, we may find ourselves operat- 
ing on distinctly unequal terms against pro- 
ducers within the Common Market. 
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Almost 90 percent of the free world’s in- 
dustrial production may soon be concen- 
trated in two great markets, the United 
States and the European Common Market. 

While striving to maintain defense and 
direct foreign aid to the free world, we have 
been detrimental to the international posi- 
tion of the dollar and have created a steady 
drain of our gold reserves. We must main- 
tain a balance in our international accounts 
by offsetting these dollar outlays with dol- 
lar sales. 

Another factor is the need to accelerate 
our own economy’s growth. Today's trend 
calls for millions of job opportunities which 
must be found. We must provide employ- 
ment for those already employed plus the 
increasing flood of younger workers, farm- 
workers moving to town, and those displaced 
by automation. 

As in every other major issue of the world, 
we are in sharp competition with Russia. 
Soviet trade with noncommunistic countries 
has more than tripled in recent years. 

There is also a growing need to create new 
markets for Japan and other developing na- 
tions. Japan's economy, based on her cheap 
labor and raw materials, has developed 
sharply since World War II. She is fast 
growing into one of the major trading na- 
tions of the world. 

President Kennedy's trade expansion act 
offers a solution to these five challenges. 
A better trade policy will speed our expand- 
ing new industries. The industries have 
demonstrated their superiority by exporting 
twice as much to other countries as they 
have imported to us. 

To try to isolate American industry from 
foreign competition would be disastrous. It 
would actually encourage inflation and re- 
duce exports still further. We cannot con- 
tinue to raise the tariff on competitive 
goods; we must compete If our trade econ- 
omy is to exist as it has in the past. 

Another growing need in the United States 
today is the necessity for interest in Gov- 
ernment affairs. I wonder how many people 
here today are aware of the crisis that has 
arisen over the tariff problem. This crisis 
will affect the economy of the entire world, 
which, in turn, affects you. 


UNITED STATES AND THE COMMON MARKET 
(By Mona Johnson) 


In the European revolution called the 
Common Market, the logic of the American 
Revolution is completing a cycle nearly two 
centuries old. The irresistible forces that 
were released by the Philadelphia Convention 
in 1787 crossed the Atlantic and shook man- 
kind. These same forces are now returning 
to shake the United States. 

The events taking place in Europe today 
can be fully explained only by a calculation 
of tariffs, trade figures, and gold movements- 
Yet, the thing is both bigger and simpler 
than that. Essentially it is an attempt to 
imitate and reproduce the great invention of 
our Founding Fathers in our Constitution 
and thereby present a united front to world 
communism, 

Our Founding Fathers built both a Fed- 
eral system of Government and the world’s 
first successful common market. America’s 
free-trade area covers half a continent and 
nourishes the most prosperous economy ever 
known, 

When Britain joins the European Economic 
Community, a unified Western Europe will 
control potentially the largest trading zone 
in the free world. It should become a third 
great power, comparable to the United States 
and the Soviet Union. Then with North 
America and Japan, the free people wil! 
possess three of the only four important 
industrial complexes on earth. This gives 
us our first real opportunity to mobilize the 
resources of the free world against Com- 
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munist aggression and continue the balance 
of power in freedom's favor. 

The unification of Western Europe has 
Stirred the imagination of farsighted men 
ever since nationalism and the nation-state 
replaces the Holy Roman Empire of Charle- 
Magne. Unification would mean the end of 
those ancient rivalries which through the 
centuries have cost Europe so much in blood- 
shed, manpower, and in materia] wealth. 

In 1957 Western Europe took a significant 
step toward unification when representatives 
of six countries—Belgium, West Germany, 
France, Italy, Luxembourg and the Nether- 
lands—met at Rome and signed a treaty es- 
tablishing the European Common Commu- 
nity or Common Market, which looks toward 
an economic union of these six West Eu- 
Topean countries. 

As the United States today ponders a 
fundamental revision of its foreign trade 
Policy, the question is not whether the eco- 
nomic structure of the free world should be 
Melted down and remolded; that will hap- 
pen in any case. Rather, the practical ques- 
tion is whether the unique opportunity will 
be grasped in time. Time is running out. 

Certainly Europe, by its very success in 
economic management, has posed clear and 
Present dangers for us. For the first time, 
the United States faces an equal competitor 
for the world's markets. A self-centered 
trade bloc in Burope, using restrictive or 
discriminatory tarifs and all the economic 
missiles in its armory, could demoralize the 
whole North American economy. Conduct- 
ing such an economic war with the United 
States, would devastate the world market, 
split the alliance of freedom and thereby 
hand the future to communism. 

At this moment the United States and Eu- 
rope are divided not necessarily in purpose 
but in timing. In the face of the new men- 
ace from Soviet Russia, Europe revived an 
ancient dream as an urgent reality. It de- 
cided to work for a United States of Europe 
Of some sort. 

The economic objective of the new Eu- 
rope, a rapid growth in wealth, is largely 
achieved already, To this end six conti- 
nental nations undertook to merge their re- 
sources and by free trade, unrestricted com- 
Petition, and specialization of industry work 
toward maximum efficiency. That was not a 
new idea. It had been preached by Adam 
Smith as long ago as 1776 in his book 
“Wealth of Nations.” Now Europe has begun 
to apply this philosophy. 

The realization of the opportunity for ex- 
panding world trade will depend upon a 
liberal interpretation and application of the 
treaty provisions and a favorable world 
atmosphere in which it can develop. Western 
Europe is a great manufacturing and trading 
area. As such, it is increasingly dependent 
Upon the outside world for both Imports and 
exports. It is logical to expect, therefore, 
that as production increases and the Com- 
mon Market area becomes more competitive 
With other free-world markets its total im- 
ports will expand rather than contract, al- 
though the pattern of imports may be altered 
somewhat. 

These events in Europe have made Impera- 
tive a reappraisal of the North American 
commercial policy. They will not permit the 
United States, or Canada, its largest trading 
Partner, to stand still. Either our two na- 
tions must assoclate themselves in some 
fashion with the new Europe or we will have 
to protect ourselves from its competition by 
erecting new tariff walls. 

Should the United States retreat into 
economic isolation, it would thereby abdicate 
the political and military leadership of the 
free world in order to conduct an economic 
War with Burope. This alienation would 
smash the free world bloc. The damage to 
the underdeveloped nations after this oc- 
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currence would force them toward the Com- 
munist empire. 

Some Americans belleve that a modified 
isolationist policy or a Western Hemisphere 
bloc, would do no serious harm to their allies 
and would benefit the American economy. 
By this reasoning they are refusing to look 
at the facts. 

The slightest step toward an economic 
isolationist policy would be taken by our 
friends as a sure sign of retreat. Europe 
would in turn place restrictive tariffs of her 
own on us. 

We must consider the importance of the 
European Common Market In relationship to 
U.S. trade. With a population of 165 million 
and a gross national product of some $140 
billion, these countries are second only to 
Canada as a market, 

The wages of Europe and America must 
reach a median. True, it is easier to mesh 
wages and living standards in areas of the 
same economic background, It would be 
dificult to mesh the low-wage economy of 
Western Europe and the hign-wage economy 
of North America. Still, this is not as dif- 
cult as the creation of the original American 
Common Market, In any case the differen- 
tial between the wage standards is closing 
rapidly. How can we pretend that the 
United States ls unable to compete with 
relatively low-wage countries when our 
foreign trade, the largest in the world, is all 
done, every dollar of it, with such countries? 

While the economic importance to this 
country of the Common Market has been 
emphasized thus far, the United States sup- 
ports the Common Market also on political 
grounds, Stated in the simplest terms, 
U.S. support of the European Common Mar- 
ket is consistent with our policy of seeking to 
strengthen the free countries and to en- 
courage unity in that area so that those 
countries can effectively resist the threat of 
subversion from within and aggression from 
without. 

I believe that the Common Market will 
produce even greater strength and increased 
prosperity for all. This prosperity will give 
the average European a greater stake in the 
maintenance of a democratic government 
and the upkeep of a free economy. This 
same prosperity will reduce the chances for 
thees people turning to communism. 

Lastly, we must consider the social aspects 
of the Common Market. They are related 
to both economic and political factors. It is 
only logical that labor will shift to the areas 
where it can be used more effectively. Higher 
wages will be paid and the standard of liv- 
ing will, in turn, rise. 

The question now posed by the Common 
Market may prove to be the most difficult 
and yet the most important issue in Amer- 
ican polities and economics since the days 
of the Marshall plan, It is the core and 
crutch of the world's future—our future. 

A final question must be faced: If it is 
possible for our Nation to reach some prac- 
tical agreement with the new European giant, 
does this mean that we must surrender our 
sovereignty as well as that of Canada? 

Undoubtedly we must surrender some of 
our sovereignty. Over the years the United 
States has made thousands of tariff bargains 


with other nations. It surrendered a larger 


portion of sovereignty when it Joined NATO 
and thus accepted the obligations that could 
plunge it into war. By definition any al- 
liance compels the partial surrender of 
sovereignty. 

I believe the Common Market may prove to 
be the significant turning point in trade his- 
tory. Only through a presentation of a unit- 
ed front militarily, politically, and perhaps 
most important of all, economically, can the 
United States and the free world win the hot 
war called the cold war. 
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TARIF? AND Potrrics 
(By Marie Morring) 

It is stated in article I, section 8, of the 
Constitution of the United States that, among 
other things, Congress shall have the power 
to “regulate commerce with foreign nations.” 

Since the dawn of the industrial revolu- 
tion, trade, both domestic and foreign, has 
been of interest to political groups. 

First, let us define a political party. A 
political party is an organization designed 
to bjn elections and gain control of govern- 
ment. 

Traditionally, the Republican Party has 
been associated with a high tariff for the 
sake of protection for domestic industries, 
The Democrats, on the other hand, have 
catered toward a lower tariff. 

Republicans and Democrats as a whole 
have been unable to agree over the ques- 
tion of tariffs. During the last 90 years, 
there has been in some Republicans’ minds, 
a trend toward liberalism. Just what liberal- 
ism and conservatism are might be a matter 
of interpretation: Low tariffs are generally 
associated with the liberal element, while 
high tariffs are generally spoken of in con- 
nection with the conservative element. 

The first national tariff law, passed in 
1789, had as one of its objectives, the “en- 
couragement and protection of manufac- 
turers.” The duties levied by it were 80 
moderate that the protection granted was 
slight. This act was superseded by the 
tariff of 1816, which was a distinctively pro- 
tective measure. President Monroe recom- 
mended a tariff solely for protection: Efforts 
were made in Congress to secure such a 
law, but no important tariff act passed both 
Houses of Congress until 1824. This law, 
which raised the average duty to 37 percent 
was based on the principle that such 
foreign-made goods as competed with do- 
mestic products should be excluded from 
the American market. z 

The tarif was becoming the Important 
political question. The loose construction- 
ists, under the leadership of Henry Clay, 
were the expounders of the “American sys- 
tem“ which included a high protective 
tariff. The tariff of 1828, generally calied 
the “tariff of abominations” laid almost pro- 
hibitive duties on woolen and cotton goods. 
This act received opposition in the South, 
which then exported each year about $25 
million worth of tobacco, cotton, and rice to 
Great Britain, whereas the imports of manu- 
factured goods from Great Britain amounted 
to about $15 million. The South feared that 
prohibitive measures would lead to retalia- 
tion by Great Britain . 

The policy of decreasing the duties was 
abandoned at the outbreak of the War of 
Secession. Under the stimulus of war, Con- 
gress passed the Morrill Act of 1861, raising 
the average duty from 20 to 27 percent. 
During the next 4 years not a session of 
Congress went by without. an increase in 
duties. 

The Mills bill of 1888, embodying the lower 
tariff ideas of Cleveland, was passed by the 
lower House, but falled to be passed by the 
Senate. The Republicans thought the out- 
come of the campaign of 1888, which re- 
turned Harrison to the Presidency, wis an 
endorsement of high tariffs. 

Just what effect does a high tariff have? 
And just what effect does a low tarif have? 
The answers to these questions will explain 
why it is not surprising that foreign and 
domestic trade, taxes, and tariffs have 
played, and still play a major role in Ameri- 
can politics. 

First of all, a lower tariff will invite for- 
eign trade to be placed on the domestic 
market. These goods are usually cheaper 
since they are produced by cheaper labor. 
On the other hand a higher tariff discour- 
ages the shipment of foreign goods to this 
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country giving domestic goods a chance to 
circulate in the home markets, 

What questions come to the minds of 
those who are intrusted in obtaining a politi- 
cal job through elections? 

The politician knows he must be able 
to attract enough voters in his constituency 
that will make him likely to be elected to 
office. In an industrial area, especially when 
there are surpluses of goods to be placed 
on the market, the consensus of the voters 
will not likely be for reducing tariffs, but 
perhaps the feeling will be for just the 
opposite. 

Since Congress exercises the power to make 
laws pertaining to international commerce, 
he who seeks a seat in Congress knows very 
well that he must not overlook the eco- 
nomic questions while campaigning for 
office. 

These conditions do not exist only with 
those who are candidates for Congress but 
from the standpoint of nominating and 
electing the Chief Executive as well. 

During the administration of Grant, sev- 
eral prominent citizens, one of whom was 
Horace Greely, cast their views for liberal- 
ism in other aspects of Government. Hor- 
ace Greely, using the influence of the power- 
ful New York Tribune, threatened to revolt 
against all liberal movements if the tariff 
walls were lowered. 

The McKinley Tariff Act of 1890 placed 
the highest tariff on manufactured goods 
that had been placed at that time. This 
act was pleasing to the industrialist, but 
received opposition in some Southern States. 
Again tariff was playing a greater role in 
American politics. 

President Wilson once said that the Pres- 
ident has no means of compelling Congress 
except through public opinion.” Along with 
this statement, he formulated a program 
which he interpreted to benefit the people. 
The first part of this program dealt with 
tariffs. He believed “A tariff which cuts 
us off from our proper part in the commerce 
of the world, violates the just principles of 
taxation, and makes the Government an in- 
strument in the hands of private interests.” 

Following Wilson’s recommendation, and 
a scuffie with the lobbyists, the Underwood- 
Simmons tariff became a reality, these were 
neither free trade measures nor low-tarlff 
measures, but were on the average 10 per- 
cent lower than the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
previously passed. 

The 20th century has brought about many 
discussions on the higher levels concerning 
tariffs and international relations. As a 
nation interested in the ‘unemployment of 
its own workers and as a nation that has 
been orbited into world leadership, the 
problem of importation and exportation has 
become more and more acute. 

Tariffs have been raised and lowered for 
the purpose of trying to maintain a satis- 
factory adjustment between the masses of 
voters and those who are elected to political 
offices. 

The 20th century has seen America be- 
come the most powerful nation on earth, a 
symbol of freedom, and yet to some extent, 
dissension and political misunderstandings 
between those whose “yeas” and “nays” 
make up the laws of the land. 

An adequate adjustment to these prob- 
lems will be difficult to obtain. The indus- 
trialist, the worker, and the statesman find 
themselves pondering over the age-old ques- 
tions. Lfberalism versus conservatism, high 
tariff versus low tariff, and yet the wheels of 
time that remove some of the doubts in the 
minds of people will find in the future no 
place to stop and rest on the long trip. 
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Hon. James A. Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article by 
Leo Egan which appeared in the New 
York Times of Thursday, May 31, 1962: 

Hon. JAMES A. FARLEY 
(By Leo Egan) 

James A. Farley observed his 74th birth- 
day yesterday still convinced after 53 years 
in politics that it is a satisfying, enjoyabie, 
and rewarding occupation, 

Its greatest attraction, he commented in a 
birthday interview, lies in the personal deal- 
ings involyed. He considers this association 
with people more important than any other 
thing, including the pursuit of power, in 
keeping people active in politics. 

“You have to like people to like politics,” 
he explained. His own greatest job in politics 
has been getting to know people, the im- 
portant and the unimportant. 

Five U.S. Presidents including the incum- 
bent, have called him Jim, Except for the 
late Franklin D. Roosevelt, whom he called 
Boss“ he calls all the others “Mr. Presi- 
dent.” 


FRIEND OF WORLD LEADERS 


He has met, talked with, and enjoyed rela- 
tionships of varying intimacy with the pres- 
ent or former heads of state in most of the 
free nations of the world, including Sir Win- 
ston Churchill, President de Gaulle, and 
Chancellor Adenauer, 


Tens of thousands of less-known people 
here and in every other State are his friends 
or acquaintances Nearly all call him Jim. 
They are in every walk of life and every 
political party. 

In radiant good health, Mr. Farley observed 
his birthday yesterday as he has every birth- 
day since his wife died on January 14, 1955, 
by attending mass, visiting Mrs. Farley's 
grave, renewing old acquaintances in Rock- 
land County, and having dinner with his 
children and grandchildren. 

His health is so good that he continues to 
consider the possibility of seeking this year's 
Democratic nomination for Governor of New 
York. It is an idea he has toyed with and 
rejected before—in 1938, for example—but it 
still fascinates him, 

However, it was the one subject he would 
not discuss in the interview on the eve of 
his birthday at the Coca-Cola Export Corp.. 
515 Madison Avenue, of which he is presi- 
dent. 

“I don’t want to discuss the New Tork 
political situation for the moment for ob- 
vious reasons,” he explained. “But I 
wouldn't be human if I didn’t say it is 
nice to know that so many people have ex- 
pressed such a friendly attitude toward me 
in the city and upstate.” 


MANY URGE HIM TO RUN 


Several hundred letters have come to him 
in recent months, urging him torun. So far 
all have remained unanswered because he 
has not decided how to answer them. 

A great many changes have taken place 
in politics since he won his first office in the 
Democratic Party in 1909. He cast his first 
vote that year and was chosen chairman, 
treasurer, and secretary—all three—of the 
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Democratic town committee in Stony Point, 
Rockland County. 

He remained the chairman of some Demo- 
cratic committee—town, county, State, or 
national—continuously thereafter until his 
retirement as Democratic State chairman in 
1944. He was national as well as State chair- 
man from 1932 to 1940. 

He has also held a wide variety of public 
offices, ranging from secretary of the State 
Athletic Commission to Postmaster General 
of the United States. At present he Is the 
Democratic member of the State Harness 
Racing Commission. 

His opinion is that a political leader's 
greatest asset is an ability to tell the truth. 
“If his word isn’t good, he won't remain a 
leader very long.“ he commented. 

His proudest boast is that his word has 
always been good. 


The Oklahoma Farmers Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, each year 
the Oklahoma Farmers Union sponsors 
a tour that brings recognition to many 
of our rural citizens who have won the 
statewide speech contests conducted by 
the organization. We of the Oklahoma 
congressional delegation have come to 
look forward to the annual visit of this 
tour to Washington because we meet 
neighbors, and especially young people, 
who are preparing themselves well for 
the future of our country. We once ex- 
pressed by formal resolution the sugges- 
tion that this speech contest be expand- 
ed into a nationwide event, and I still 
hope that this may come about, 

The 1962 tour, headed by George 
Stone, president of the Oklahoma Farm- 
ers Union, recently visited us, and I en- 
ter herewith the speeches of two of the 
contest winners from my own congres- 
sional district, Mr. Kenny Rodgers, 
Route 1, Coyle, Logan County, Okla., and 
Mr. Calvin Anthony, Box 276, Carney, 
Lincoln County, Okla. 

The speeches follow: 

How tHe REA Promotes Goop COMMUNITY 
y LIVING 
(By Kenny Rodgers) 

The REA, Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration, was organized in 1935. Now this was 
27 years ago, and since that time, we can 
truthfully say, The farmer has been led out 
of the darkness into a new era of electrical 
power.” Rural electric cooperatives are in 
every State of the Union, and the work of 
electricity is progressing by leaps and bounds. 
We can be thankful for the support of the 
Farmers Union in getting this great conveni- 
ence which has grown into a necessity for 
the farmer of today. 

Farming must be made attractive to en- 
courage the farm youth of today to want 
1 as his vocation. No other single 
thing has helped more in making farming 
more attractive than rural electrification- 
Twenty years ago the farm was in darkness; 
there were very few modern homes; elec- 
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tricity was had by few farmers and even 
those few had very few appliances. How 
things have changed. The farm home of to- 
day is just as comfortable and modern as the 
city home. 

Our FFA chapter has actively engaged in 
helping farmers in our community to utilize 
the electricity they have. Our chapter has 
wired farm buildings under the supervision of 
Our adviser; we plan on entering the State 
electric cooperative contest. Our chapter is 
so interested because we know that electrifi- 
cation is one of the greatest services for 
farmers. 

We have organizations and people who are 
Opposed to the REA and Farmers Union co- 
operative movements and they use all sorts 
ot demogoguery to persuade the public 
against such movements. 

Should we ever lose the services of the 
REA cooperatives or even reduce their effi- 
ciency, our Nation could actually perish, for 
it is a known fact that the very lifeblood of 
a strong and prosperous Nation ts a strong 
and prosperous agriculture. Electricity has 
more than paid its way on the farm. Elec- 
trical servants have taken over much of the 

-hard labor of livestock production while cut- 

ting costs and boosting output, Dairymen 
are producing better milk and more of it 
with the help of electric milking machines, 
cooling systems, and barn ventilators. 

With the help of electric service, I feel we 
can keep the family-type farmer on the land, 
when he is afforded equal tools and services 
as his fellow businessman. We as Farmers 
Union members have always supported all 
farm legislation and programs working to- 
Ward a more efficient and prosperous agri- 
culture and a more wholesome and attractive 
rural life. 


I believe, as the Farmers Union believes, 
that a prosperous family-owned agriculture 
must be maintained in America with the 
farmer and his family as owners, not laborers, 
Citizens of a community, not subjects of an 
absentee owning class; that to this end the 
land should be owned largely by those who 
Wish to live upon and till the soll. We must 
Preserve the rural town and the rural com- 
Munity as pillars of democracy in line with 
Our American tradition of family-type agri- 
culture. 

Rural electrification and the Farmers 
Union have helped to check the drift of su- 
perior youth away from agriculture, and to 
build agriculture as a profession of dignity 
and worth, May we never lose the desire to 
Maintain good community living in this great 
land of ours. 


How My ORGANIZATION Promotes Goon 
Commountry Livine 
(By Calvin Anthony) 
Ladies, gentlemen, honorable judges, and 
fellow contestants, just what is the 
rs Union? To me the Farmers Union 
& family organization, organized to give 
the American farmer fair representation in 
the Government and afford him opportuni- 
ties and conveniences that he could not 
as an individual. 

5 The topic selected, “How My Organization 
Tomotes Good Community Living.“ is in- 
J a fit topic for me, a Farmers Union 
0 „ to speak on since the Farmers 
nion aids the community so many ways. 
though the Farmers Union promotes good 
at unity living in various ways, I would 
this time like to call your attention to 
One which I conisder to be of utmost im- 
— to me, as a Farmers Union Junior, 
te to you as an American, and that is its 
Pip ment in the young people of America. 
thas Of au I think we should notice that 
Farmers Union must be a worthwhile 
organization, for over 350,000 families have 
mem p in this organization. From a 
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small town in Texas it has emerged as one 
of the Nation's largest farm organizations 
with over 750,000 members. 

Contrary to popular opinion, the Farmers 
Union is not just for the man of the house, 
but it extends a warm welcome and great 
opportunities to the whole family. At this 
time I would Uke to bring out some of its 
offerings to the young people. First of all, 
the Farmers Union promotes a very good 
educational program by giving 20 college 
scholarships each year. Second, it gives us 
the opportunity to display our talents at 
such events as this public-speaking contest 
at which we are presently engaged. 

They also have had essay contest and 
presently give us the opportunity to attend 
camps or to take a trip to the eastern part 
of the United States. 

Although I have been a member only a 
short while and have not had much expe- 
rience in junior work, I am looking forward 
to the time when I might attend a camp or 
to take the eastern trip. A friend of mine 
had the opportunity to take the trip and said 
it was the most enjoyable and enlightening 
he had ever taken. But to me the finest 
part of the whole junior program is the op- 
portunity that we young people have of as- 
sociating with one and another. Thia is 
indeed a privilege, for we learn to discuss 
and express our own ideas and to listen to 
those of others and to come up with a sensi- 
ble conclusion as a democratic people should. 

The Farmers Union firmly believes that 
in order to maintain a good organization 
and a strong country, the young people must 
have a sound program, This is clearly 
shown by its tremendous effort to make the 
Farmers Union Juniors a worthwhile or- 
ganization. The Farmers Union Juniors is 
indeed a worthwhile organization, and I am 
proud to be a part and play a part in its 
program. , 

I believe that the Farmers Union is pro- 
moting good, wholesome community living 
in the most rewarding and outstanding way 
in which it could be promoted, by encourag- 
ing and guiding the young people of Amer- 
ica and thus helping them be better farm- 
ers, better community workers, and, above 
all, just plain better citizens of this great 
land. 


Too Dumb To Understand 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, 
there's a type of Federal employee in 
Washington that at times gets a little too 
impressed with the importance of his 
Department and I am always pleased 
when he is singled out and brought to 
heel. 

Apparently such a man is Carl T. 
Rowan, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
the State Department, who in a recent 
speech before a Minnesota graduating 
class implied the elected representatives 
of the people are not qualified to legis- 
late in the field of foreign aid. Spe- 
cifically, Mr. Rowan complained because 
the Senate had the audacity to adopt a 
foreign policy that would cut off U.S. 
aid to Communist-oriented countries. 


Well, Mr. Rowan’s Minnesota remarks 
were picked up by a newspaper of my 
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acquaintance, the Omaha World-Her- 
ald, that deemed them arrant nonsense, 
and so replied. 

I think the newspaper's reply make 
excellent reading, and I am hoping the 
editorial is also read by the State De- 
partment, 

Perhaps this mild but public censure 
will be taken in the nature of a gentle 
slap on Mr. Rowan's wrist, and lead him 
to be more circumspect in future choices 
of speaking subjects: 

Too DUMB To UNDERSTAND 

Who do those dumb Congressmen think 
they are anyhow, interfering with the poli- 
cies of their intellectual superiors in the 
White House and the State Department? 

Don't they know they're supposed to do 
what President Kennedy tells them? 

These people had better learn their place. 

And that goes for editors and housewives 
and college students, too, 

You think those are strange sentiments? 

They were uttered, in effect, by a highly 
placed new frontiersman, Carl T. Rowan, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Pub- 
lic Affairs. 

Mr. Rowan was incensed because the Sen- 
ate last week had the audacity to adopt a 
new foreign aid policy, cutting off aid to 
Communist-dominated countries. 

As Mr. Rowan put it in a speech to a Min- 
nesota high school graduating class: 

“A difficult thing for our open society is 
that while Congressmen and editors and 
housewives and college students never pre- 
tended to have the military wisdom to over- 
rule an Eisenhower or Omar Bradley, these 
groups eagerly declare their shrewdness in 
the field of diplomacy. They do not hesitate 
to try to alter the strategy of battle in today’s 
grim ideological contest.” 

Mr. Rowan sald the Senate vote indicated 
to him that “a President or Secretary of 
State can hardly be expected to wage a war 
of intellect and diplomacy that goes far be- 
yond the intellect and diplomatic skills of 
Congress and the public.” 

Is that plain enough? 

The President and the Secretary of State 
are diplomatic, intellectual men, and why 
don't you private citizens and Congressmen 
keep your undiplomatic noses out of things 
you're too dumb to understand? 


No End in Sight to Presidential Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, according 
to the formula laid down by President 
Kennedy in his remarks at Yale Univer- 
sity yesterday, the way to save money is 
to spend it and the way to remain sol- 
vent is to pile up a huge debt. Of course, 
this is a new approach to sound eco- 
nomics and there is no historic basis for 
such a formula, but it is the Kennedy 
program for fiscal policies. The follow- 
ing articles from the World, June 19, 
1962, show what the Kennedy spending 
program is costing our people and the 
second article points out that the Presi- 
dent does not understand the meaning of 
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the word “less” when it comes to 
planning future spending: 
Win Your Moner Goss 


From the Treasury's running balance 
sheet, here's what the month of May cost in 
Government services: 

The Treasury took in $11.8 billion, eight- 
tenths in income taxes. 

The Tre wrote checks for $9.7 billion, 
including $1.3 billion for interest on the pub- 
lic debt. 

For the fiscal year to date, $89 billion has 
come in, and $98 billion has gone out. 

If every taxpayer had to pay an equal 
share of taxes to cover expenditures for the 
fiscal year to date it would come to $1,636 
apiece, $146 more than this date last year. 

If every taxpayer had to pay an equal 
share of the national debt, it would come to 
$4,986 apiece, $136 more than this date last 


year. 


No Sucu Worn as “Less” IN J.F.K. SPENDING 
LEXICON 


Nowhere in the testimony of administra- 
tion witnesses favoring the fiscal year’s sec- 
ond rise in the national debt ceiling is the 
concept of “less Federal spending” to be 
found. 

Nowhere is the possibility admitted that 
an astronomical leap in the permanent debt 
from $285 billion to $308 billion (it stands 
now at a “temporary” $300 billion) could— 
even should be avoided by cutting back the 
expansive $93 billion 1963 budget upon 
which it is predicated. 

Said Treasury Secretary Douglas Dillon to 
the House Ways and Means Committee on 
May 31: 

“If we are mistaken, if the (economic) 
recovery is far less than and rev- 
enues fall off, I don't think it would be the 
President's intention to reduce expenditures 
to meet reduced revenues.” 

Just 8 years ago Dillon’s Eisenhower ad- 
ministration counterpart, George Humphrey, 
told the American Bankers’ Association: 
“Our fiscal policies stress the reduction of 
Government spending to avoid inflation and 
curtail incentive destroying taxation * .“ 


Air Force Reserve Vital to National 
Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the Air 
Force Reserve covered itself with glory 
in the callup last fall. There may have 
been a few flaws but not enough to 
count. These reservists did a tremen- 
dous job. Some were in Germany with- 
in 2 weeks. Yet, Mr. Speaker, the whole 
Reserve program is being threatened by 
reductions which would be necessary if 
the program proposed by the Depart- 
ment of Defense should be enacted into 
law. It is unthinkable that in this time 
and age when air power is so vital to 
the defense of the Nation, that these 
reservists should be stepped on through 
reduction in funds. Actually a very 
small amount of money is involved when 
our Nation’s safety is considered. In 
this connection, Col. John T. Carlton, 
ROA executive director, recently testified 
before the Hébert subcommittee of the 
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House Armed Services Committee in be- 
half of the Air Force Reserve. 

His remarks follow: 

Mr. Chairman, the Air Force has fully 
documented and continually attested to the 
magnificent performance of the Air Reserve 
Forces units called to active duty in the 
Berlin buildup. Secretary Zuckert, General 
LeMay, and others have been quoted time 
after time on this subject. We have con- 
tinually repeated these and added our own 
praises in our publications and news releases, 
A number of congressional leaders have 
stated at length their admiration of this 
performance. Perhaps the least publicized 
but most convincing testimonial came from 
the Secretary of Defense in a speech before 
the 102d Tactical Fighter Wing (Air National 
Guard) at its deployed base in France on 
December 13, 1961. He sald: 

“Nothing has so much impressed me in my 
period as Secretary of Defense as this in- 
credibly swift mobilization and deployment 
of these Air National Guard Forces over here 
to Western Europe. It serves to reconfirm 
the great faith and respect which I have al- 
ways had for our Reserve Forces, They are 
tremendously important to the national de- 
fense, and will continue to be even more 80. 
Your deployment has made military history. 

“I think you should realize how extremely 
important this movement has been. Chan- 
cellor Adenauer wrote President Kennedy last 
week that, in his opinion, the prime factor 
influencing Khrushchev in his slowdown on 
the Berlin crisis was the swift, decisive build- 
up of American forces, including this wing, 
standing at the ready in France. We are all 
proud of you and your magnificent perform- 
ance. We know that you will continue to 
render outstanding service, and I speak for 
the entire Military Establishment when I say 
this to you.” 

But the purpose of this testimony is not 
to echo the praise of that part of the Air 
Reserve Forces which had been called to duty 
in the past year. These hearings, as we see 
it, are an attempt to appraise what has hap- 
pened, analyze the implications and see what 
is needed for the future. 

The Air Force callup was not all perfect, 
faultless, or a model of efficiency, probably 
no such operation ever will be. Snafus 
came to light, sometimes in a greater or lesser 
degree than found in units of the other serv- 
ices. There were some gripes, because there 
were some mistakes and some misunder- 
standings. 

It might be well at this point to quickly 
outline the structure of the Ready or Drill- 
ing Reserve of the Air Force. This consists 
of units and individuals of the Air Force Re- 
serve who are in a drilling and a paid status, 


being trained for almost instantaneous re- 


sponse in case of an emergency. This con- 
sists of some 150,000 officers and airmen of 
whom slightly over 40,000 are selective and 
mandatory assignees (those with military 
obligations who have been identified and al- 
located to a specific position in the Ready 
Reserve in case of national emergency). 

Functionally, this Ready Reserve may be 
divided into three broad groups. 

The first of these is that group of units 
organized on tables of organization similar 
to that provided for like units of the Active 
Forces and consists of combat flying units, 
thelr supporting organizations and certain 
other miscellaneous organized units. All of 
the Air National Guard, consisting princi- 
pally of fighter, fighter interceptor, tactical 
reconnaissance, transport, and some miscel- 
laneous units belong to this group. The Air 
Force Reserve furnishes troop carrier and 
supporting units, air-sea rescue units and a 
number of medical and other types of or- 
ganizations. 

The second grouping falls under the Air 
Force Reserve recovery program. This pro- 
gram envisages some 83 recovery groups, 
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over 200 recovery squadrons, and a number 
of airbase support units. 

The third large group is individual mobili- 
gation assignees, These are officer and alir- 
men personnel trained as Individuals, either 
to meet a specific additional war require- 
ment of Active Force organizations, or to 
provide replacements for the inevitable at- 
trition that can be expected in the event of 
war. 

The major portion of the buildup, aside 
from those on the active duty force whose 
periods of service were extended, came from 
the first group mentioned above. A small 
but significant number of individuals from 
the third group were called on a voluntary 
basis. Units involved in the callup were 
fighter and interceptor, tactical and recon- 
naissance and some transport units from 
the Air National Guard, and the heavy troop 
carrier units from the Air Force Reserve. 
These units consisted primarily of voluntary 
personnel, but did contain a relatively small 
number of obligors, commonly called “fil- 
lers.“ These fillers in more cases were re- 
quired because the affected combat units 
had been prohibited from meeting their full 
manning levels. It is true that about 1 
month before recall, 100 percent manning 
was authorized in these units, but this was 
far too late for any chance of reaching this 
level or having those who were recruited 
at the last moment in any state of training. 

In our opinion, the difficulties that were 
encountered resulted principally from the 
following factors in addition to the manning 
restrictions imposed by the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Shortages of spares, replacements, and 
vital equipment began to show up im- 
mediately. The war readiness material 
levels (WRM) had not been adequately 
planned for, and it appears that in some 
cases they had been raided in budget 
squeezes over the past years. Consequently, 
the quick change from a part-time training 
basis to full-time activity depleted stocks 
in many vital areas with a resultant drop in 
overall operational readiness. 2 

The lack of technical schooi spaces over 
the past several years soon became evident. 
There were technical blank spots in many 
critical specialties. This was particularly 
noticeable in those specialties that had & 
preponderance of 6-month trainees, There 
just must be more money made available 
to afford the additional technical training 
at military schools for these nonprior serv- 
ice personnel. 

Another weakness, despite the generally 
splendid record the aircrews built in this 
emergency operation, results from the grad- 
ual but continuing reduction in flying hours 
for the Reserve aircrews, notwithstanding 
the ever-increasing technical competence re- 
quired of them. Trus, some reservists have 
had all the flying they need; some would not 
have had the time to fly if the money had 
been available. Overall, however, it is the 
consensus that budgetary restrictions have 
reduced total flying hours available to Re- 
serve aircrews to below that considered 
desirable. 

It appears, then, that the advertised and 
acknowledged weaknesses connected witb 
the Reserve buildup result not from the 
lack of competence or spirit of the per- 
sonnel of the Reserve units, but because 
shortages of equipment and training- 
These, of course, can be corrected by the 
allocation of a relatively small increase In 
funds. 

Such is the situation as pertains to the 
units called up, 

Now to review the situation in the Alr 
Force Reserve which was not caned upon 


units have con- 
tinued their training and peacetime sup 

roles, and are available to be recalled as re- 
quired. It is noteworthy that several of the 
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Reserve air rescue squadrons served volun- 
tarily for an extended period at the begin- 
ning of the buildup in direct support of the 
oversea deployment of the tactical wings to 
Europe. 

The C-119 squadrons and their support 
units have continued their principal mission 
to provide tactical airlift support to Army 
airborne units, both Regular and Reserve. 
They have proved their ability to perform 
this mission in joint Army-Air Force exer- 
cises year after year.. In this connection it 
is important to emphasize that these Reserve 
units furnish almost 50 percent of this type 
of support available to the Regular Army. 
These units have been subjected to the same 
Mmitations—tie., equipment shortages, lack 
of training spaces, and restricted flying 
hours—as we have indicated caused the 
trouble for those recently called to active 
duty. In addition, it is becoming more and 
more obvious that if our Reserve troop car- 
rier units are expected to bear a major por- 
tion of the burden in tactical airlift support 
of the Army, an increase in the number of 
units and more modern aircraft is required. 
This is particularly evident in view of the 
increased emphasis given to strengthening 
our conyentional warfare potential and in 
light of the advertised advances in Soviet 
airborne capability. < 

It is also important that we bring out a 
few points in regard to the Air Force Re- 
serve recovery program. This is probably 
one of the most modern up-to-date concepts 
in the utilization of our citizen soldier. It 
is part and parcel of the total concept of 
the requirement for the entire Nation to 
recover, regroup and prepare to strike back 
after the initial blow. 

The administration has continually em- 
phasized the need to support this concept. 
Just recently, Deputy Secretary of Defense 
Gilpatric said: 

“We have to have an edge in our military 
power because we have foreclosed ourselves 
from the initiative in the sense we will never 
Strike the first blow in a preemptive attack. 
Therefore we have to have the power to 
absorb a Blow and still strike back.” 

The Air Reserve recovery program is the 
first program designed precisely to fit this 
concept. 

These recovery units, widely dispersed, 
literally living off the land, may well provide 
the spark for our recovery after the first blow 
8 our ability to strike back through the 


The plan has won wide and enthusiatsic 
acceptance by the reservists. themselves, by 
the communities in which they are located, 
and by the active duty flying units they are 
designed to serve, by SAC, TAC, ADC, and 
MATS. Yet from the very begining, the pro- 
gram has been hamstrung by penurious and 
restrictive policies from the Office of the Sec- 
Tetary of Defense. Drill spaces have been 
restricted, manning levels have been limited. 
Even money specifically appropriated by 
Congress to provide needed manning and 
training levels has been impounded. Morale 
Of this highly motivated and enthusiastic 
group is seriously threatened and recruiting 
ls at a virtual standstill. 

The third important group in the Air Re- 
Serve Forces, the individual mobilization as- 
Signees, are squeezed on all sides by budge- 
tary limitations that continually get tighter 
and tighter. It appears that it is easier to 
Cut back in the individual program when 
Money is short rather than to deactivate 
Organized units, Yet units are not the sole 
answer in the event of emergency mobiliza- 
tion. Every active Air Force unit and func- 
tion must quickly expand from a peacetime 
Schedule to a wartime round-the-clock op- 
eration. This can be most quickly accom- 
Plished in most instances by the addition 
Of a wartime augmentation of individual 
Reservists of all grades and specialties 
trained and ready to step into their posi- 
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tions. This is the important purpose of the 
individual program. Yet this program is 
also suffering from the paucity of funds and 
support. The squeeze on all sides has re- 
sulted in the displacement and upset of 
many highly qualified and motivated indi- 
viduals. 

Another aspect of the value of this pro- 
gram is a perceivable and considerable resi- 
dual benefit to the peacetime mission of the 
Air Force. Lawyers, personnel officers, air 
policemen, doctors, and nurses, among 
others, perform useful functions while 
undertaking their training, which is mostly 


‘of the on-the-job, actual practice category. 


Yet there are those who criticize this pro- 
gram because of this very facet even though 
it has been a matter of pride on the part 
of these mobilization assignees that they can 
step into the breach at any time and engage 
in productive effort alongside their Regular 
counterparts. This seems to us to be proof 
of the value rather than a point of criticism 
of this program. 

We have endeavored to give you a review 
of the status of the Air Reserve Forces today 
with an analysis of their effectiveness as pro- 
vided in the recent Berlin buildup. This re- 
view and analysis is a distillation of the 
thinking of many members of this associa- 
tion who are also active and important mem- 
bers of the Air Reserve Forces. In the light 
of this information and in order to give 
completeness to any posture testimony, some 
recommendations as to the future direction 
and status of the program would appear to 
be in order. I want to emphasize that the 
following portion also represents the best 
possible distillation of the thoughts and 
recommendations of these leaders. Their ex- 
perience leads to the following comments 
and conclusions. 

Current national policy places greater em- 
phasis on effective conventional force capa- 
bility within our national defense, while it 
continues to press forward at the same time 
with programs for advancement in technol- 
ogy and defense against the threat of nu- 
clear war. To maintain capability for both 
conventional warfare and all-out nuclear 
war will impose severe strains on our na- 
tional economy and calls for the optimum 
utilization of all our resources. We per- 
ceive, as a principal role, that the resources 
and capabilities of the Air Reserve Forces be 
utilized to augment and assist the Active Air 
Force in fulfilling its conventional force re- 
sponsibilities. The utilization of these in- 
being resources and capabilities, as proposed 
herein, will enable greater concentration of 
Active Air Force resources and efforts toward 
achieving more effective strategic missile and 
highly technical aerospace capabilities for 
our national defense. 

This statement is based on the following 
premises: 

1. That the United States will be con- 
fronted with the challenge of international 
communism throughout the foreseeable fu- 
ture and, therefore, must maintain a posture 
of strength against all types of Communist 
threats. 

2. That the armed services will continue 
to serve as instruments of national policy, 
and the Reserve Forces of the armed serv- 
ices, Including the Air Reserve Forces, will 
be continued as component elements of each 
service. 

8. That the security of the United States 
requires the armed services to maintain the 
capability for conducting conventional war- 
fare as well as all-out nuclear warfare. 

4. That the pattern of Communist strat- 
egy generates international disturbances in 
the more underdeveloped areas of the world 
where, conventional forces, rather than the 
full forces of free world powers, can best be 
employed; and that even in the event of all- 
out nuclear warfare, employment of conyen- 
tional forces of the United States could well 
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be required to consolidate military victory 
and assure political stability. 

5. That our President, with commendable 
foresight and leadership, is placing great em- 
phasis on maintaining effective conventional 
warfare capabilities within all of our armed 
services. 

6. That the simultaneous maintenance of 
both conventional force and nuclear war 
capabilities by the full-time active duty ele- 
ments of our armed services would impose 
severe strains upon our national economy 
and standard of living. 

7. That total conventional force capabili- 
ties do not necessarily have to be maintained 
within the full-time professional elements 
of the armed services (and we refer par- 
ticularly to the Alr Force), but can be 
achieved through augmentation from the 
resources Of the Air Reserve Forces. 

8. The Air Reserve Forces have the in- 
being resources and capabilities to augment 
and assist the Active Air Force in fulfilling 
its conventional force capabilities. 

In assessing these relevant factors and the 
current structure and experiences of the Air 
Reserve Forces, it becomes evident that the 
resources and capabilities of these forces 
can be most effectively and profitably uti- 
lized in the conventional force role of the 
Air Force, thereby enabling the Active Air 
Force to concentrate more of its resources 
and efforts on achieving required strategic 
missile and highly technical aerospace capa- 
bilities for our national defense. Therefore 
we recommend: 

1. That the necessity for specific provisions 
for conventional force capability within the 
overall structure of the Air Force be ac- 
cepted. 

2. That the significant value of the re- 
sources, capability, and potentials of the 
Air Reserve Forces to the Air Force in meet- 
ing its assigned conventional force respon- 
sibilities and requirements be recognized. 

3. That in view of the foregoing, a prin- 
cipal role of providing augmentation and 
assistance to the active Air Force in fulfill- 
ing its assigned conventional force respon- 
sibilities be given to the Alr Reserve Forces, 
in addition to their longstanding role of 
providing individual augmentation and their 
most recent role of supporting the survival, 
recovery, and reconstitution requirements of 
the Air Force. 

4. That the current organizational force 
structure of the Air Reserve Forces be re- 
viewed and adjusted as necessary so as to 
facilitate the best application of their capa- 
bilities, resources, and equipment in prose- 
cuting and supporting the present and fu- 
ture conventional force responsibilities of 
the Air Force. 

5. In recognition of the added significance 
of the Air Reserve Forces to result from their 
specific role in the conventional force, to- 
gether with their current roles for providing 
individual augmentation and survival, re- 
covery, and reconstitution support to the 
Air Force that: 

(a) The overall staf supervision and di- 
rection over the Air Reserve Forces be vested 
in a Deputy for Reserve Forces within 
Headquarters, USAF. 

(b) That the structure for managing the 
Air Reserve Forces be reviewed and made 
fully responsive to readiness and reaction 
requirements of that component. 

(c) Necessary policies and procedures be 
developed to assure a continuing input of 
young airmen and officers to meet the 
planned needs of the Air Reserve Forces, 

(d) Complete logistic support, to Include 
new procurement of aircraft, be provided to 
insure effective training and mission capa- 
bility of the Air Reserve Forces, 

In summary, then, it can be said that the 
Air Reserve Forces, as presently constituted, 
and in its structure, has proved itself in 
peace and emergency, on inactive and active 
duty, as a necessary and efficient augmenta- 
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tion to the total Air Force capability. This 
proof leads to the overriding conclusion that 
the Air Reserve Forces can best serve the 
Nation militarily and economically by being 
strengthened and modernized. Its basic 
structure and flexibility has been proved 
sound, Its personnel have proved them- 
selves experienced and capable. But cur- 
rent national mobilization and personnel 
procurement programs should be geared to 
increasing the potential input of younger 
personnel for it to remain vital for the long 
pull. It needs more and modern equipment 
and can utilize this equipment with the 
greatest of economy. Its training programs 
in all segments should be increased rather 
than decreased. To achieve this, stronger 
fiscal support should be demanded by the 
Congress from the Department of Defense. 
If this is achieved, the Air Force military 
leaders, both Regular and Reserve, can be 
depended upon to build the Air Reserve 
Forces into a strong and effective organiza- 
tion in fulfilling our requirements for long- 
range national security, 


Mrs. Martha Cobb, Springfield, Mass., 
Classical High School Spanish Teach- 
er, Will Lead Her Students on “Massa- 
chusetts to Mexico” Study Project To 
Foster Better People-to-People Rela- 


tionship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, nine stu- 
dents at Classical High School in my 
home city of Springfield, Mass., under the 
direction of their teacher, Mrs. Martha 
Cobb, will journey to Mexico next week 
for a unique experiment in international 
living combined with practical study in 
the Spanish language. Mrs. Cobb, who 
is the wife of Rev. Charles E. Cobb, dis- 
tinguished Negro minister of the St. 
John’s Congregational Church in Spring- 
field, is the Spanish class teacher. I am 
sure that my colleagues are interested in 
this Springfield project undertaken by 
Mrs. Cobb to foster better people-to- 
people relationship which is truly one of 
the great aims of the Kennedy adminis- 
tration, as it was of the previous Eisen- 
hower administration. 

Mr. Speaker, no one can better de- 
scribe the aims of the “Massachusetts to 
Mexico” project for the Classical High 
School students than Mrs. Cobb herself, 
so, under unanimous consent, I include 
in the Recorp with my remarks her 
statement on the forthcoming study 
trip: 


MASSACHUSETTS TO MEXICO 
(By Martha Cobb) 


During the present school year, a project 
was begun in my Spanish classes at Classical 
High School that can best be described as an 
experiment in International living and study 
on the public high school level that, to my 
knowledge, has never been tried before. 

Nine students at Classical High School 
have obtained the consent and financial 
backing of their parents to continue their 
present study of Spanish and Spanish- 
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American language, literature and civiliza- 
tion in Mexico at the Inter-American Univer- 
sity located in the city of Saltillo, Mexico. 

I have planned with the students and par- 
ents to take these nine students by plane 
to Mexico and register them, and myself, in 
a 2-week summer school pre-session begin- 
ning Monday, June 18, at Inter-American 
University. These students, and myself, will 
live in Mexican homes for the 2-week period, 
with families approved by the school, where 
they will be constantly exposed to the lan- 
guage and customs of a very friendly and 
gracious Latin American people and where 
in turn these people will be exposed to some 
very eager and very fine students from 
Springfield, Mass. 

This 2-week summer presession will mean 
that each of my students will register for 
approximately 3 or 4 courses held 5 days a 
week from 8 a.m., to 1 p.m., at the university. 
These courses are taught by university pro- 
fessors, some on leave for the summer from 
the University of Mexico. Many colleges and 
universities give college credit for regular 
summer school courses taught there, whereas 
special courses on the elementary and inter- 
mediate level are available for the high school 
student. In addition, each student is as- 
signed an individual native tutor who will 
spend 2 hours daily with him, 5 days a week, 
for the purpose of developing his fluency in 
the language. Other activities are planned 
by the school in order to Increase the stu- 
dent's knowledge of language and life in a 
Latin American country. 

The nature, expectations and possibilities 
of this project are tremendous, This is an 
extension of a modern language classroom 
at Classical High School into the larger class- 
room of the country where the language is 
spoken and the customs lived. The benefits 
to be derived by these nine students are 
incalcuable and are in keeping with the 
greater emphasis our Government is placing 
on increased facility in modern languages 
and the greater understanding that must be 
developed among people. 


The Option: Freedom of Choice 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31,1962 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Lindsay bill on medical care for the 
aged (H.R. 11253) has received country- 
wide comment, and I am pleased to note 
countrywide support. It represents a 
fair compromise in an important field, 
and I think it is a compromise upon 
which reasonable men can agree. 

On moving forward on this bill, I 
called upon the assistance of my friend 
and constituent, Roswell B. Perkins, 
Esq., of New York City, former As- 
sistant Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare in the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. Mr. Perkins’ assistance was 
invaluable in drafting the measure and in 
ironing out some of its details. 

In the most recent issue of Advance 
magazine, Mr. Perkins has written an 
article on the Lindsay bill entitled The 
Option: Freedom of Choice.” The ar- 
ticle appeared alongside of articles 
written by Dr. Arthur Larson and by 
our distinguished colleague, Representa- 
tive Frank T. Bow. Dr. Larson's and 
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Representative Bow’s articles have been 
placed in the Recorp, and I would like 
to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues the article written by Roswell 
B. Perkins. I think it merits the atten- 
tion of all who are interested in this 
most important subject: 
THE OPTION: FREEDOM oF CHOICE 
(By Roswell B. Perkins) 


The roadblock to further progress of a 
health insurance program for the aged under 
social security can be dynamited—if the 
Kennedy administration has the will to do 
80 


The explosive substance has been fur- 
nished in the form of a simple but funda- 
mental legislative mechanism originally ad- 
vocated 2 years ago by Gov. Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller. This mechanism is the private health 
insurance option—the right to buy private 
health insurance coverage with cash social 
security benefits in lieu of accepting the 
Government health insurance protection. 

A companion article to this suggests that 
the fight over social security health benefits 
is mostly ideological, Iconcur. 

The ideological conflict may be epitomized 
by the word “compulsory.” A substantial 
proportion of our people and a high percent- 
age of Congressmen react strongly against 
the idea of a compulsory system of health in- 
surance benefits. This reaction of course 
should be respected, not ridiculed. 

But in fact a recurring error among some 
followers of the Roosevelt-Truman-Kennedy 
approach to social legislation is to dismiss the 
opponents and the doubters as though they 
were born without brains or social conscience. 
Proponents of such old-fashioned American 
principles as individualism are, according to 
these advocates, to be run over roughshod 
if they get in the way of legislation—rather 
than to be dealt with on an intellectual 
plane. 

An intellectual approach to the opponents 
of the social security type of health measure 
should run something like this: 

In one way or another we want to be sure 
that our aged receive necessary health and 
medical care. But the provision of such 
care is a multi-billion-dollar business. As 
a nation, we have to pay the bill—as relatives 
of older persons, as donors to charity, as local 
State and Federal taxpayers, and as Individ- 
uals saving for our own futures or paying 
health insurance premiums, 

Let us agree that the concept of compul- 
sory health insurance is in varying degrees 
unacceptable to those who value highly the 
principle of freedom of choice, There are 
two elements of compulsion in a system of 
social security health benefits for the aged: 
the social security taxes imposed on em- 
ployers, employees, and the self-employed; 
and the benefit structure—the scope of 
benefits and their method of payment, 

But insofar as the taxes are concerned, 
the social security taxes are no more com- 
pulsory than any other taxes. All taxes are 
imposed by law and the only issue is what 
kind of taxes are the fairest and most effec- 
tive for any given purpose. 

As a means of financing a cost which must 
be met in one way or another, the social se- 
curity payroll tax, shared by employers and 
employees, has a great deal to commend it. 
The tax impact comes only when an individ- 
ual is gainfully employed. Conceptually 
(although not factually) it may be viewed as 
a tax system of saving ahead for retirement 
years. The tax impact does not, like the 
progressive income tax, work as a disincen- 
tive. Thus from the viewpoint of those Who 
stress the principles of free enterprise and 
individual initiative, the shared payroll tax 
is perhaps the best available form of taxa- 
tion. The tax has the support of organized 
labor, a fact (or even a phenomenon) for 
which the opponents of higher corporate and 
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individual progressive income taxes should 
be deeply grateful. 

Since general revenue, sales, and all other 
forms of taxes are compulsory, it cannot be 
the compulsory aspect of the payroll tax 
which causes the ideological conflict sur- 
rounding social security health insurance 
benefits for the aged. This leaves the bene- 
fit system as the other compulsory aspect. 

The benefit system proposed to be estab- 
lished by law can be made optional and 
voluntary, however, by giving the older per- 
son a free choice between accepting the 
Government benefits; or requesting that the 
Cash equivalent of the Government benefits 
be paid on his behalf to a private health 
insurance company or voluntary prepayment 
Plan (such as Blue Cross-Blue Shield). 

If the individual elects the second of 
these two choices, he will have an absolute 
minimum of involvement with the Federal 
Government. He would merely designate 
the private plan of his choice to which pre- 
miums would be paid upon retirement. He 
could either receive the cash and pay the 
Premium himself, or else assign the monthly 
Cash payment to the carrier so that it re- 
ceives the cash directly from the Govern- 
ment. 

THE ROCKEFELLER PROPOSAL 


In a statement made at the Governor's 
Conference on June 29, 1960 (at Glacier 
National Park, Mont.), Governor Rocke- 
feller first proposed the option idea. He 
listed the option as one of the essential 
principles of a sound health insurance pro- 
gram for the aged, in these terms: 

“Each OASDI (old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance—social security) benef- 
Clary eligible for the statutory health bene- 
fits should be given an option to forego 
those benefits in favor of receiving a spe- 
cial monthly cash benefit added to his regu- 
lar social security check, provided he pre- 
sented proof that he carried a health 
Insurance policy at least equivalent to the 
Protection afforded by the statutory benefits, 

This option would give the benefit phase 
of the program, as distinct from the financ- 
ing phase, a truly voluntary nature. It 
Would encourage commercial carriers and 
Voluntary health insurance organizations to 
Continue their efforts to develop sound cov- 
erage plans for the senlor population. Fur- 
thermore, individuals covered during employ- 
Ment by outstanding health insurance plans 
Would thus be encouraged to continue such 
Plans after retirement.” 


THE LEGISLATIVE IMPLEMENTATION 


The only bill which has been introduced 
thus far which presents clearly and simply 
the lesue of adding the Rockefeller option to 
the Kennedy proposal for health insurance 
for the aged is H.R. 11253, introduced by 
Congressman Jons V. Linpsay, of New York, 
in April, 

There is another bill pending which 
&dopts the principle of the Rockefeller op- 
tion; S. 2664, introduced in January by Sen- 
ator Javrrs. Governor Rockefeller promptly 
Praised the tnclusion of the option in that 
measure. However, S. 2664 has other fea- 
tures which may find disfayor with many 
Supporters of social security health insur- 
ance benefits for the aged, namely: (1) An 
income test for eligibility for benefits; (2) 
two alternative Government benefit plans, 
Which many regard as confusing and com- 
Plex; (3) exclusion from the program of 
People who receive medical aid under public 
assistance programs. 

The so-called King-Anderson bill (S. 909, 
TLR. 4222), is the Kennedy administration 
bül, It has been carefully developed with 
the help of the experts in the Social Security 

tration and the skilled legislative 
drattamen of the Department of Health, Edu- 
Cation, and Welfare. Widely publicized and 
Tead, the bill has the support of a myriad of 
oom and groups who have studied 
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My own view is that the Rockefeller op- 
tion is best presented (as is done in the 
Lindsay bill) by simply engrafting it on to 
the King-Anderson bill. The surgery is not 
very complicated. But in my view this sur- 
gery makes the patient into a new person— 
both in terms of new ideological outlook and 
in terms of a chance of survival. 

One amendment to the King-Anderson bill 
itself which the Rockefeller program would 
call for is to provide for a separate health 
insurance trust fund under the soclal se- 
curity system. The Javits and Lindsay bills 
provide for such a separate fund. The 
King-Anderson bill, on the other hand, 
would merge the existing old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund and the existing 
Federal disability insurance trust fund to- 
gether, throw the new health insurance pro- 
gram in as well, and call the combined fund 
the Federal social insurance trust fund. My 
own view is that there are important values 
in making the health insurance program 
separate, and making it stand on its own 
feet. 

Another feature of the total Rockefeller 
health insurance program would be omitted 
unless an additional title were added to the 
amended -Anderson bill described above. 
That is a title permitting the States to make 
payments into the Federal program for the 
purchase of the same health insurance pro- 
tection for those not eligible for social secu- 
rity benefits as would be avallable to retired 
social security beneficiarles. Congressman 
Luxpsay included this feature in his bill. 

In other words, Governor Rockefeller be- 
lieves that a national health insurance sys- 
tem for the aged should make protection 
available (if paid for) for those who do not 
have an employment record qualifying them 
for social security benefits. 

Moreover, under the Rockefeller program, 
the Federal Government would stand ready 
to share, through grants from general rev- 
enues, according to a formula, any payments 
which an individual State makes to reim- 
burse the Federal Government for social 
security health insurance benefits paid to 
persons eligible under the State plan. 

MECHANICAL PROBLEMS 


There are two principal mechanical prob- 
lems presented by the Rockefeller option. 

The first problem is this: Will any kind of 
private health insurance policy qualify for 
the option, so that the premiums for it may 
be paid through social security benefits? 
The extremes of answers to this question 
would be: to leave it entirely up to the indi- 
vidual to evaluate his private insurance; or 
to insist that Federal authorities ascertain 
that the private health insurance policy has 
at least the same benefit schedule as the 
Government plan. 

Perhaps the answer should be halfway 
between these extremes. The Javits and 
Lindsay bills provide that the benefits of the 
private plan must be “not less than the value 
of the benefits“ under the Government's 
statutory plan, and that the determination 
of equivalence should be made by the Secre- 

. This is essentially sound, but it 
would be preferable to see the determination 
of equivalence made by the States, pursuant 
to regulations or standards set by the Federal 
officials, a feature the Lindsay bill provides. 

There is no reason to insist on either pre- 
cise actuarial equivalence or provision of the 
same benefit structure under the private 
plan as under the Government plan in order 
for the private plan to qualify for the option. 
Flexibility in this area is desirable, and 
unquestionably a heavy burden will have to 
be placed on the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to develop regulations. 
These could be issued only after extensive 
conferences with experts in the field and with 
the State insurance commissioners. i 

The second mechanical problem is the 
possibility of adverse selection of risks, work- 
ing to the disadvantage of the Government 
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plans. Assume, for example, that a social 
security beneficiary designates a private plan 
to which premium payments are to be made 
on his behalf by the Government old age 
health insurance program. Assume, fur- 
ther, that the premium payments made by 
the Government (let us say $8 per month) 
are insufficient to cover the full premiums 
of the private pian, so that the individual 
is putting some of his own money into the 
private health insurance premiums. What if 
he then finds it impossible financially to 
continue to carry his part of the premium 
payments under the private plan and the 
private plan cancels his policy? 

If the social security health insurance 
system does not pick up this individual, he 
is left without health Insurance protection. 
On the other hand, shouldn't the Govern- 
ment system get back Its $8 per month if it 
is golng to be called upon to pick up the 
protection? But why should the private 
carrier refund the $8 per month, when it 
has faithfully provided the protection in 
the months prior to cancellation for non- 
payment of premiums? $ 

Or, what about the simple case of an in- 
dividual who decides on his own that he 
wants to switch to the Government plan— 
reverse his own exercise of the option? 

One possible approach would be to start 
the monthly premium payments at a lower 
level than $8 a month (to use the figure sug- 
gested above), with a gradual increase in 
these monthly payments as time goes on. 
This will haye the advantage of reducing 
any possible incentive for carrying the pri- 
vate policy in the early years, but then 
cancelling it. 

The Lindsay bill makes it possible for the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to adopt this approach if 2 years’ experience 
demonstrates it to be essential. 

Other approaches can undoubtedly be de- 
veloped. Further work may be needed in 
this area at a later date. Unquestionably, 
work needs to be done on such problems to 
find fair and effective solutions, 

THE OPTION’S OPPONENTS 

Some have expressed opposition to the 
concept of a private health insurance option 
on the basis of such arguments as these: 

(1) It is fundamentally wrong to have 
private insurance made in any way a part 
of a compulsory Government system. 

(2) Since private health insurance has not 
been able to fill the needs for our older 
population, the option would, in effect, en- 
able the Government taxing power to be 
used to bail out private business. 

(3) The use of private plans to provide 
any of the coverage would add costs. Less 
of the premium dollar would go to paying 
benefits. 

(4) An option to use private plans would 
add complexity, These arguments are, I be- 
leve, without force. 

Argument (1) is to me purely doctrinaire 
and without any factual foundation. It 
overlooks the success of such programs as 
workmen's compensation insurance, which is 
purchased principally from private carriers 
in New York, Massachusetts, and other 
States. 

Argument (2) is also expressive of an atti- 
tude rather than a reflection of fact or sub- 
stance. Private health carriers will certainly 
not be bailed out of anything, and their rates 
will be subject to whatever regulation the 
States impose now or in the future. 

Argument (3) Involves a matter of degree. 
If the private plan must be approved to 
qualify, the States can afford protection 
against carriers with extremely low benefit- 
premium ratios. Also, if the private plan 
must provide benefits at least equal in actu- 
arial value to those of the Government plan, 
as a practical matter no carrier could sell 
policies charging exorbitant premiums which 
are out of line with the publicly known 
value of the Government benefits, 
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Argument (4) presents a simple question 
of whether we are willing to incur some small 
degree of additional complexity in order to 
gain the freedom of choice principle. I say 
we are. 

1 THE CHALLENGE 

The challenge to republicanism is to 
unite behind an approach which (1) recog- 
nizes the need, (2) adopts the sound and 
conservative method of financing which is 
available in the contributory payroll tax, 
and (3) preserves the principle of freedom 
of choice In the benefit program. As an 
example of a sound, practical and positive 
alternative to an unacceptable Democratic 
measure, a health insurance bill incorporat- 
ing the Rockefeller option is the kind of 
legislation all Republicans should rally 
behind. 

The test of the Kennedy administration’s 
desire to have a social security health pro- 
gram enacted, will lie in its willingness to 
support the Rockefeller option bill. Without 
the inclusion of the option the bill appears 
to be dead. With it, there should be a 
strong segment of Republican support plus 
additional votes from the Democrats. 


Dallas Paper Lauds Republican Principles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to include the following editorial 
opinion from the Dallas Morning News 
concerning the Republican statement of 
principles: 

Tue New GOP PLATFORM 

A committee of Republican Members of 
the U.S. Senate and House of Representatives 
has released a comprehensive statement of 
goals and principles to be used by GOP con- 
gressional candidates this year. The mani- 
festo, in effect, is a midterm party platform— 
a rare, but useful document which could 
well become a regular feature of American 
politics. 

When the Republican Party last formu- 
lated a statement of principles at the 1960 
GOP National Convention, it represented an 
incumbent administration. Now in the role 
of opposition, the party can be expected to 
have a slightly different outlook. Besides, 
2 years have passed and a great many new 
issues have emerged for consideration. 

Most party platforms tend to be somewhat 
vague when it comes to specific issues— 
and the present GOP manifesto is no excep- 
tion. The document is intended to serve 
the party's candidates in 50 States without 
injuring minority factions. This is under- 
standable. 

But if the manifesto is vague on some 
specific issues, it is clear in overall tone. 
This midterm platform encouragingly is 
more conservative in outline than the 1960 
convention platform. 

Throughout the 2,500-word statement, an 
extremely hard line is taken on foreign 
policy matters. The words, in fact, sound 
very much like those frequently used by 
Senator Barry Gotpwater, the undisputed 
leader of GOP conservatives: In foreign 
policy, the overriding national goal must 
be yictory over communism through the es- 
tablishment of a world in which men can 
live in freedom, security and national in- 
dependence. There can be no real peace 
short of it.” 
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The Kennedy administration is taken to 
task for relying too much on the United 
Nations and for dismal failures in Cuba and 
Laos. A tighter free world alliance is rec- 
ommended. This admission of Communist 
China to the United Nations is flatly op- 
posed. The document contends that the 
United States must not “sacrifice the trust 
of old friends in Europe in wooing the un- 
derdeveloped nations of Latin America, Asia, 
and Africa.” 

On the matter of foreign aid, the state- 
ment is uncompromising in its opposition 
to aid for Communist countries and main- 
tains that foreign aid alone will not do the 
job of making free nations of underde- 
veloped countries. It further proposes that 
“economic ald must be recast so that it 
effectively serves the cause of freedom, with- 
out waste and within the sensible limits of 
careful priorities.” 

Domestically, a thorough overhaul of the 
tax system is urged to encourage produc- 
tion, build jobs and promote savings and 
investment. But at the same time, the 
manifesto insists on a reduction of Federal 
spending, a balanced budget, lowering of the 
Federal debt and maintenance of a stable 
dollar. 

The New Frontier's antibusiness tenden- 
cies are assailed in a statement which goes 
on to say that We want government to be 
probusiness and prolabor. An antibusiness 
or antilabor orientation inevitably involves 
government in every conflict between man- 
agement and labor and can only enfeeble a 
free-enterprise economy.” 

The new platform states that “Expansion 
of free world trade benefits all free nations,” 
but that this can “only be achieved in the 
context of sound policies on the fiscal, mone- 
tary and wage-cost-price front that will keep 
American products competitive.“ 

The platform advocates more individual 
liberty, limited government, diffusion of 
power, fiscal responsibility and a positive 
goal of victory over communism. It is a 
platform on which the party's candidates in 
all 50 States should be able to stand. 

But will they? It is difficult to form a set 
of political principles applicable to candi- 
dates of 50 States. A GOP Congressman 
from Towa, for instance, has a different po- 
litical assignment from a GOP candidate in 
Massachusetts. On the whole, however, the 
new manifesto is a representative and re- 
sponsible document for the opposition party. 


State Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


: OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the effort 
which individual States put forward in 
support of education has been a major 
consideration in most proposals which 
would provide Federal aid to education. 
And properly so, I believe, since any Fed- 
eral aid program should aim to encour- 
age State and local efforts rather than 
replace them. 

The school situation in the State of 
New Jersey is particularly revealing in 
this respect. The chairman of the New 
Jersey Committee for School Support, 
Mr. Leonard E. Best, has long been rec- 
ognized as the leading and highly suc- 
cessful spokesman for those who believe 
the State should do more to improve edu- 
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cational opportunities at all levels in New 
Jersey. His recent statement before the 
New Jersey Commission on State Tax 
Policy is a most effective presentation of 
this position. 

In the hope that New Jersey’s ap- 
proach to its educational needs may be 
instructive generally, Iam pleased to in- 
clude Mr. Best’s statement as a part of 
my remarks in the Recorp. 

The statement follows: 


STATE AID TO EDUCATION 


(Statement by Leonard E. Best, chairman, 
New Jersey Committee for School Support, 
at hearings held by the New Jersey Com- 
mission on State Tax Policy) 


My name is Leonard E. Best, my home is 
in Summit, and my occupation is president 
of the Best Pencil Co. in Springfield. As 
chairman of the New Jersey Committee for 
School Support, I deeply appreciate this op- 
portunity to state our reasons for urging 
the State of New Jersey to increase its finan- 
cial help to local schools through the use 
of broad-based taxes. 

Ten State organizations are members of 
our committee and endorse our efforts. 
These organizations are the New Jersey Re- 
gion of the National Council of Jewish Wom- 
en, the New Jersey State Grange, the New 
Jersey Congress of Parents and ‘Teachers, 
the New Jersey State League of Municipali- 
ties, the New Jersey Education Association, 
the New Jersey League of Women Voters, the 
State Federation of District Boards of Edu- 
cation of New Jersey, the New Jersey State 
Board of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, the New Jersey Farm Bu- 
reau, and the New Jersey School Superintend- 
ents Association. 

Specifically, we support the increases in 
State school aid embraced by assembly bills 
91 and 92 and the similar senate bills, S. 71 
and S. 72. Incidentally, it is significant that 
these State school aid bills are sponsored by 
14 legislators from 9 counties. A. 91 and S. 
71 would raise the foundation program on 
which State school aid is based from the 
present $200 per pupil, to $300. Minimum 
aid would be increased from $50 to $75 per 
pupil, Aid to special classes for the physi- 
cally and mentally handicapped would go 
from the present $2,000 per class to $3,000 per 
class. 

Assembly bill 92 and senate bill 72 would 
increase the basis for State school building 
aid to local school districts from the present 
$30 per pupil to $38 per pupil. 

We estimate that these State school aid 
bills, if enacted for the present school year, 
would have provided an additional $100 mil- 
lion to help our local school districts with 
their school costs. Several of the organiza- 
tions on our committee are willing to fur- 
ther liberalize the State school aid formula. 
All the organizations are willing to support 
broad-based taxes to the extent of provid- 
ing an additional $100 million for increased 
State school aid. 

There are several reasons for our support 
of increased State school aid and the taxes 
to make it possible. 

Greatly increased birth rates have forced 
school enrollments to climb from 643,083 in 
1950-51 to over 1,100,000 this year, Each 
year our schools experience an increase of 
over 40,000 students and our pre-school-age 
children will give our public schools a net 
enrollment increase of over 200,000 within 
the next 5 years. 

These enrollment increases have required 
local boards of education to build $100 mil- 
lion of new buildings each year over the past 
several years. Most of this money has bee? 
raised from local property taxes and is re- 
flected In the increase In local school debt 
from $370 million in June 1955 to $745 mil- 
lion in June 1960. The current figure 18 
substantially higher. 
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School budgets have increased better than 
200 percent since 1950, In recent years most 
of the annual increase in school costs has 
come from local property taxes. For ex- 
ample, while the State was providing $1 out 
of every 89 in local school cost increases be- 
tween 1957 and 1961, the local property owner 
was paying the other $8. Thus each year the 
Percentage of local school costs paid by the 
State decreases. Next year it will be less 
than 18 percent. Increases in State school 
aid from 1960-61 to 1962-63 will amount to 
About $9 million for the 2-year period. 
Local school taxes for the same period will 
show an increase of almost 680 million. 

Even when we include the State's con- 
tribution to the teachers pension fund, the 
State of New Jersey pays only 24 percent of 
School costs. This compares to 51 percent 
in Pennsylvania, 42 percent in New York 
and 80 percent in Delaware. Next year the 
&verage State school aid per pupil in New 
York State will be about $316 per pupil 
while New Jersey’s support of local educa- 
tion from State taxes will average $92 for 
each child. 

Our current expense school-aid formula 
has not been changed since 1955. More 
significant is the fact that the present cur- 
Tent expense formula was based on school 
Costs prevalling back in 1951-52. The Tax 
Policy Commission used the average cost 
Of education of $268 to substantiate the 
Principle that the least amount to spend 
for a child's education was 8200. We still 
use that same 6200 basis although school 
costs per child have now reached an average 
ot more than $448. Even a $300 per pupil 
Current expense formula is unrealistically 

. However, it would provide considerable 
improvement in State school support to local 
schools. 

The pressures placed on local property for 

school taxes have brought on some 
Conditions that are most undesirable for 
800d education for the boys and girls of our 
State. Forty-eight thousand New Jersey 
Children were housed in substandard class- 
rooms in 1980. Fifty-seven thousand were 
attending school on a parttime basis. Sixty- 
Seven budgets were voted down last winter 
and thousands of children were deprived 
ot the full educational program recom- 
mended by their boards of education. One 
Out of seven teachers in our State falls to 
Meet the State's standard requirements for 
a certificate. Certainly these are 
not conditions that should be tolerated in 
à State as wealthy and progressive as ours. 
Substandard conditions exist not 
because our people do not want good educa- 
tion but because our tax system for school 
ing la so heavily based on local real 
estate. I cite the substantial success of the 
bs Million college bond referendam as one 
xample of citizen support for good educa- 
Hon. Also the $100 million voted each year 
ar local school construction and the more 
than $500 milon voted for local schools 
from Property taxes for the next school year. 
am convinced than our people consider 
‘i important, and given the facts, they 
Support legislators who provide a’ more 
t able method of financing them. 

t is in the area of our reliance on the 
to tax for school services that I wish 
the tn your particular attention. When. 
it is paper real property is over 4 percent as 
Newark East Orange, Paterson, Orange and 

+ to mention a few, we must expect 
ther Unities to lose their attraction for ei- 
tries, corners or manufacturing indus- 
ment, ni Oday, with considerable unemploy- 
Ment’ 5 1 85 taxes should not force the curtail- 
emp School programs. Most of our un- 
Allah ent is among the unskilled: the 
Schoo} Worker is in demand. Yet when 
taleg, PrOSTams in industrial areas are cur- 

yOungsters in these districts fail to 
ceive the basic training needed to improve 
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thelr skills and abilities. Our schools should 
be provided with funds to do more, not 
less. 

To make matters worse, factories that could 
absorb the unskilled workers have avoided 
New Jersey for other States. Two of my 
largest competitors moved out of New York 
City, one to Pennsylvania and the other to 
Connecticut, Two other competitors have 
shifted part of their operations out of New 
Jersey. Taxes are not the controlling factor 
in most decisions to locate new plants, but 
a bad local tax situation does not help. 
When local property taxes vary from an an- 
nual charge of less than 1 percent of market 
value in some communities to over 5 percent 
in others, we have a substantial considera- 
tion influencing the construction and loca- 
tion of new factories, businesses and homes. 

A basic fact that is often ignored is that 
a substantial, if not controlling, factor in 
setting local taxes is beyond the control of 
local city and school officials. As your Tax 
Policy Commission once put it, “Some taxing 
districts are more blessed with children than 
with property.” 

As a result we have many districts with 
$15,000 real property per pupil and others 
with $45,000 or more per pupil. Obviously 
without State ald the first town would have 
to levy 3-percent tax to provide a $450 
per pupil program while the wealthier town 
could provide the same per pupil program 
with a 1-percent tax. 

When we compare Newark and Millburn, 
two communities In the same county less 
than 7 miles apart, we can see how Inequali- 
ties in tax resources must result in inequal- 
ity in educational opportunities. Millburn 
has been spending an amount ranging from 
$518 to $592 a year over the past 5 years 
on current expenses for each school pupil. 
Note that this amount has increased each 
year and is well above the State average cost 
per pupil. They have done this with a true 
value school tax rate that has stayed from 
1.07 to 1.09 in the 5-year period. Let's look 
at Newark. In the same 5-year period, 1956- 
57 to 1960-61, their school costs per pupil 
have ranged from $424 to $468. 

Just to maintain a per pupil expenditure 
20 percent lower than Millburn's. Newark 
has been forced to increase their school tax 
rate, also on a true value basis, from 1.61 
to 1.94. i 

Millburn's State school aid per pupil has 
ranged from $57 per pupil to $61 per pupil 
in 5-year period. Newark's has ranged from 
$86 to $89 per pupil. Newark's local school 
tax effort is almost twice that of Millburn's 
but they are able to provide their children 
with a per pupil program that costs consid- 
erably less than the one in Millburn. We 
think that the State school aid to places 
like Newark, and there are many of them 
in rural and residential as well as industrial 
areas, must be substantially Increased. 

Many detractors have accused our commit- 
tee of only wanting to spend additional’ 
money on schools; some claim we're set on 
forcing the people of New Jersey to spend 
an additional $100 million on schools. This 
just isn’t true, Our State school ald funds 
are returned to communities on the basis 
of the number of children they have to edu- 
cate and the local property they have to tax 
to provide educational costs. Local boards 
of education determine how much will be 
spent on schools, how much of their own 
money and how much of the State money. 
In over 500 of our 586 school districts the 
people vote on whether or not this money 
should be spent. This is the only oppor- 
tunity they have to vote directly on the ex- 
penditure of public tax money. This is the 
best guarantee against any unnecessary 
spending of tax money. Actually, we know 
of no other situation whereby State taxes 
are collected, returned to help local property 
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owners to the degree that they themselves 
decide upon. 

Our State school support program is not 
an aid program like foreign aid or farm 
aid. It is not a spending program. It is 
not a matching program, When school costs 
financed by local property taxes increase 
better than 840 million a year, additional 
money from State taxes for schools is bound 
to help the hard-pressed property owner. 
This was our experience when substantial 
State school aid was provided in 1955. In 
the school year starting in September 1955, 
total local property taxes for schools in- 
creased only $1 million of this $20 million 
budget increase. State school aid provided 
most of the money for the increased budgets 
yoted by school districts. 

Our program Is essentially a tax revision 
program that asks the State to collect a 
broad-based nonproperty tax like a sales or 
personal income tax and distribute it to 
help equalize the tax inequities caused by 
the uneven distribution of pupils and real 
property. 

We feel that the increased State help for 
schools is long overdue. The legislative 
resolution passed in the spring of 1961 called 
for a tax policy commission report in Janu- 
ary of this year. We now may have a delay 
until December, Our schools cannot hold 
back the increasing enrollments. We urge 
you, the legislature, and the Governor not 
to hold back the funds so sorely needed to 
properly educate our public school children. 

In closing, I would like to quote from the 
ninth report of the tax policy commission: 

“The policy of no new taxes has succeeded 
only in part. Its success has been limited 
largely to the legislative halls. Its effect may 
well have been to commit New Jersey to the 
support of its governmental services pri- 
marily from the propertr tax to the point of 
no return,” 

You have our full support to lead us away 
from that brink of no return. Thank you. 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt Asks: Who 
Controls Space? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following. 

For over a year I have spoken out 
against the giveaway of the proposed 
space communications satellite system. 
During the debate on H.R. 11040, I fought 
for an amendment to provide for Gov- 
ernment ownership through a Communi- 
cations Satellite Authority similar to 
TVA as proposed in my bill H.R. 9907. 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt in her column 
in the New York Post on June 7, 1962, 
has summarized many of the arguments 
of those of us who fought against giving 
away the fruits of billions of dollars of 
Federal research and development funds. 
“Who. Controls Space?” is an excellent 
analysis of the communications satellite 
issue. Mrs. Roosevelt wisely points out. 

It seems to me there is an argument to be 
made that certain things under Government 
control can actually encourage competition 
and make for better management in private 
industry 
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I hope that this splendid addition to 
the communications satellite debate will 
be read by all. 

The article follows: 

From the New York Post, June 7, 1962] 

WHO CONTROLS SPACE? 
(By Eleanor Roosevelt) 


There seems to be such a very general 
division of opinion on the question of 
private or Government ownership of the 
space satellite communications system that 
much consideration seems essential. 

There is a bill before the Senate that will 
shortly be considered. If the decision is to 
turn the whole enterprise over to private 
control, this will mean that a few large 
corporations, dominated by A.T. & T., will be 
able to say how we should proceed in our 
research and how we should use the knowl- 
edge acquired through research in the whole 
new area of outer space, 

If the system is retained in Government 
hands, there are those who feel that in the 
course of the next year or so we will know 
much more technically as to what the best 
system to be followed should be. We will 
also have had time to study what inter- 
national arrangements should be entered 
into. 

If the space communications system is 
turned over now to private ownership, two 
things may result: é 

Development may be slowed down. Private 
companies cannot be expected to scrap exist- 
ing facilities until such facilities have had 
an opportunity to earn what they cost. We 
have seen this in many areas where new dis- 
coveries would have meant giant strides tech- 
nologically, but which were held under wraps 
by private industry. Only the pressure of 
war forced some of these advances into the 
open. 

gs addition, it seems to me that outer 

space is a field in which perhaps eventually 
we will all feel that the cold war could be 
overcome and cooperation among Nations 
could be brought about by submitting the 
knowledge acquired by individual Govern- 
ments to ultimate control by the United 
Nations. 

So far this has been an area for delay on 
making a decision as to how space operations 
shall be owned and operated. One of the 
reasons for this delay is that it will give us 
as a Nation the opportunity to think through 
our basic philosophy. The taxpayers of this 
country have already spent very large sums 
of money on space developments and dis- 
coveries. 

This is a new field and to some people it 
holds very little interest because they can- 
not see how it would help to solve their 
daily problems on this earth. I frequently 
get letters from readers protesting that we 
put for too much importance on knowledge 
that we are not as yet sure will be of bene- 
fit to the daily lives of our people. And they 
add that since we have not yet solved many 
problems here why should we be trying to 
add to them in enlarging our knowledge of 
other unknown spheres around us. 

The answer, of course, is that man’s curi- 
osity can never, and should never, be cur- 
tailed. It is this curiosity that made for the 
development of man. 

However, in our complex modern civiliza- 
tion there is a question, I think, of whether 
certain things that are done not only for the 
benefit of our own country but of the world 
should be Government-controlled and, there- 
fore, financed by the people as a whole or 
whether they should be allowed to become a 
part of the free-enterprise financial system 
in which we believe. 

It seems to me there is an argument to be 
made that certain things under Government 
control can actually encourage competition 
and make for better management in private 
industry. This was one of the theories in 
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the development of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. The TVA certainly proved its 
value to the economy of that area by bringing 
down the cost of electricity furnished by the 
private companies in the area. TVA acted 
as a yardstick and the competition was met 
by the private companies, resulting in much 
economic development of the whole area. 

Outer space is, of course, a much more far- 
reaching project and involves our whole in- 
ternational planning and how we begin to 
draw in other nations, so there is a mutual 
benefit in this great new world that has 
opened up all around us. 


Some Good Advice on Roads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to call to the attention of all 
those interested in the Federal highway 
program the following speech by Rex M. 
Whitton, Federal Highway Administra- 
tor, Bureau of Public Roads, U.S, De- 
partment of Commerce, at the 41st an- 
nual meeting of the Western Association 
of State Highway Officials at Seattle, 
Wash., June 11, 1962. Mr. Whitton has 
won the respect of all who know him, and 
his speech is of great significance in the 
roadbuilding picture. 

The speech follows: 


Four Trans: Mayor HIGHWAY PROBLEM 
AREAS 


(Remarks by Rex M. Whitton, Federal High- 
way Administrator, Bureau of Public 
Roads, U.S. Department of Commerce, at 
the 41st annual meeting of the Westérn 
Association of State Highway Officials, 
Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash., June 11, 
1962) 

It is a real pleasure to join with you in 
this 41st annual meeting of the Western 
Association of State Highway Officials. I 
know that your sessions will be highly pro- 
ductive, as always. 

I want to discuss four problem areas today. 
I have never seen a problem that did not 
present an opportunity; nor an opportunity 
that did not present problems. In any sec- 
tor of human striving it has always been true 
that problems and challenges are the bed- 
fellows of progress. So, in the challenges 
before us now we have an opportunity to 
demonstrate our worth as engineers and 
public officials. We have a responsibility to 
keep the highway program moving ahead to 
serve the needs of a forward-moving 
America. 

Now, by way of introduction: early in 
the year many Americans of oriental origin 
celebrated the Chinese New Year in the tra- 
dition of their ancestors. In their ancient 
calendar system, the years are named after 
animals. Of course, if this were the Year 
of the Rat or the Bull, I wouldn’t be using 
this introduction. 

But it happens to be the Year of the 
Tiger. Iam told by fairly unreliable sources 
that this signifies an “ ve“ year—that 
is, one of vigorous activity. So I decided to 
devote myself this year to vigorous action in 
wrestling with four tigers—four particular 
highway problem areas, They are nonuni- 
formity, research, tion, and integrity. 
I expect I'll have a few other little jobs to 
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attend to, off and on; but I want to give 
these four problems much of my attention. 
I hope that you in this conference will 
join me, and that all the other States will 
work with us. The time has come for us to 
take these tigers by the tail. 

Our first tiger is needless nonuniformity. 
If there is any air of oriental mystery about 
this, let me dispel it right now. I put the 
question to you bluntly: Is the endless vari- 
ation among the State highway departments 
and other highway agencies in structural 
design criteria, construction specifications, 
and methods of test really necessary? 

Now each of you may promptly react by 
thinking “What is he talking about? My 
specifications are well founded, on long, 
practical experience with our individual, lo- 
cal needs.” I'm not going to step on any 
individual toes today. Maybe you're right. 

But are you sure? In the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956, the Congress specified 
that “The geometric and construction stand- 
ards to be adopted for the Interstate System 
shall be those approved by the Secretary of 
Commerce in cooperation with the State 
highway departments. The Secretary shall 
apply such standards uniformly throughout 
the States.” 

As you know, the Amefican Association of 
State Highway Officials and the Bureau of 
Public Roads moved pretty fast to develop 
and adopt geometric standards for the In- 
terstate System. And they are good ones. 
But what have we done about construction 
standards, in 6 years? I'll answer that 
charitably by saying, not very much. 

Now standards“ for construction mean, 
for one thing, construction specifications. 
And there is little sense in developing uni- 
form specifications of that kind for the 
Interstate System alone. Construction is 
construction, whether it is on the inter- 
state, or one of the other Federal-aid systems, 
or on projects financed wholly with State 
funds, 

We may very possibly be asked, in the 
not-too-distant future, two embarrassing 
questions; embarrassing to both you and 
me. First, why is there such variance among 
State specifications, sometimes seemingly 
unduly restrictive? Second, why haven't the 
uniform construction standards called for 
in 1956 been developed and put into prac- 
tice? There used to be a popular song, and 
maybe I'm changing it a little: “How're 
ya gonna tell em, back on the farm?” I 
don't want to have to sing a further para- 
phrase of that: “How’m I gonna tell them, 
up on the Hill?" 

Well, I may not have to. Early this year 
the AASHO Construction Committee under- 
took two Jobs that will answer the two ques- 
tions I just mentioned. The first job is to 
review all State construction specifications, 
to determine if there are any that might be 
so unduly restrictive as to affect economical 
and satisfactory production, or to preclude 
the use of modern equipment and methods. 

The second job is far more extensive and 
more difficult, but in the end will be even 
more valuable. It is to prepare basic guide 
standard specifications for consideration and 
adoption by the AASHO member State high- 
way departments and approval by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce through the Bureau 
of Public Roads. 

You may raise an eyebrow at the concept 
of uniform construction specifications for 
nationwide application. Why not? We've 
done it, in AASHO, for geometric design 
standards, for materials and testing specifi- 
cations, for bridges, and so on. The poli- 
cles and standards developed heretofore by 
AASHO have been flexible enough for every- 
body to live with, and they have mightily 
improved our operations, and have mightily 
benefited the public. 

You can be sure that any AASHO- 
developed construction specifications will be 
broad enough and basic enough so that in- 
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dividual States can Insert special provisions, 
or refinements or requirements, that are 
really needed in specific areas. 

It is your AASHO committee that has this 
assignment. The Bureau of Public Roads 
has been asked to help in this work, and we 
are eager to do so, You in the States are 
being asked to help, too. It is going to take 
a lot of talent to do the job, but among us 
we have it. Let's get it done, not with im- 
Prudent haste, but certainly with all due 
speed. And let's do it well, 

But completion of that job will still only 
be a beginning. Once we get these basic 
guide standard specifications formulated and 
adopted by AASHO, let's see that we use 
them, in every individual State. 

I have been talking about the desirability 
Of reasonable uniformity only in generalities. 
Let me cite just one specific example. 

Does it make good sense that specified con- 
Crete mixing time for a dual-drum paver 
should vary from less than 1 minute up to 2 
full minutes? Or that in some cases an over- 
load of 20 percent is permitted; in other cases, 
none? Or that sometimes transfer time is 
included and sometimes it is excluded? Or 
that there is disagreement about when you 
Start timing? This was the situation we 
found almost 4 years ago, when a number of 
the States cooperated with the Bureau of 
Public Roads in an extensive field and labora- 
tory study of concrete mixing time. The 
results, published in our “Public Roads“ 
Magazine in 1960, made it obvious that con- 
crete of adequate strength could be ob- 
tained with a mixing time of 60 seconds or 
less. We showed, by computation, that if all 
Of the States specifying longer mixing times 
Came down to the 60-second level, the an- 
nual savings to the Interstate and ABC 
Federal-aid road programs would be nearly 
$7.5 million. 

Since the time of that study, we in Public 

have done a good deal of missionary 
Work, and the joint AASHO-ARBA commit- 
tee on mixing time has developed a revision 
or the AASHO standard specification. Some 
ot the States have now changed their own 
ne accordingly. But some have 

Concrete mixing time is only one of the 
Many hundreds of items contained in con- 

tion specifications. We want to see 
Many other tackled in the same way. Now 
I want to make one point clear, We in 
© Bureau would like to see nationwide 
C specification guides, but we do not 
expect to see a single, rigid standard for 
every specification item. We recognize the 
need for reasonable latitude, and I empha- 
Size the word reasonable. I mean where it is 
y Warranted. And certainly we never 
Want to reach the point where it becomes 
ta , through outside pressures, to dic- 
te detailed specifications for Federal-aid 
Construction from Washington, We have al- 
Ways looked to AASHO itself to provide lead- 
Aab in development of policies and guide- 
anne as they are doing now with respect to 
nstruction specifications. 

But we in Public Roads are answerable 
yo People, through the Congress, just as 

u are through your State legislatures. We 
we sit on the sidelines through the 

dle game, hoping for the best but doing 
Tea & while the score piles up against us. 

Vit this way because we're on the AASHO 
but in certain respects we're being held 

cal} Nsible as coach, too. We don't want to 
rte the plays, necessarily, but we do feel 
view et in giving some guidance and ad- 

Completion of the AASHO basic guide 
The Specifications will be a landmark. 
Will be Pasing ought to be good, for they 

ased on long experience, good judg- 
Ment, and a lot of research. £ Es 


I want to emphasize research, It is my 
cond tiger, or problem area, for discus- 


y. We sometimes forget that com- 
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mon practice today sprang from yesterday's 
research. Now the new guide specifications, 
good as they may be, aren't going to stand 
forever. Research of the present and the 
future will certainly bring about changes 
in the years to come. 

I'm convinced that we haven't been doing 
enough research. In recent years the total 
funds for highway research have averaged 
only 17 one-hundredths of 1 percent of the 
more than $10 billion spent annually for 
roads and street construction and operation. 
Many industries spend 10 times as much; 
some of them much more. 

I don't believe that by any means enough 
money is now available for all the highway 
research we need, But even the money that 
is available isn't always used. You are all 
familiar with the 1%4-percent funds—the 
portion of the annual Federal-aid apportion- 
ments earmarked for research and planning. 
Since 1956, these have been pretty hefty 
amounts, The Federal 1½- percent funds 
have averaged $43 million annually for fis- 
cal years 1957 through 1963. But during the 
past 5 years a total of $42 million or al- 
most one-fifth of the Federal money avail- 
able for research and planning has not 
been used for those purposes, With aver- 
age State matching ratios, this means that 
$60 million that should have gone into re- 
search and planning did not. 

Now the majority of States need not quiver 
at this accusation; and an accusation of 
sorts it is. Twelve States account for 75 
percent of the available funds that have not 
been used for research and planning. I am 
as well aware as you are that, as big as the 
present highway program is, our needs are 
pressing and we need more construction 
money. But we're penny wise and pound 
foolish when we divert funds intended for 
research and planning to construction. And 
when you do that with Interstate funds, you 
are losing the Federal funds irrevocably. 

It happens that the research and planning 
work programed by the States for fiscal year 
1962, the year we're now in, is equivalent to 
more than 1% percent of the total Federal- 
aid apportionment for the year. But this is 
because some States are using their full 
allotments and are matching at higher than 
usual ratios, And some unused funds of 
prior year's apportionment are being put into 
use. There are still some States using little 
or none of their 144-percent funds for re- 
search and planning. 

I want to add that sometimes, even when 
the money is programed, it is not used. We 
are painfully aware that programs are sched- 
ules of intention and aren’t always wholly 
fulfilled. 

I urge you to use these funds for their 
intended purpose, promptly, wisely, and well, 
Let’s not pretend that we already know 
everything and don’t need to do any more 
research. And let’s not expect the other 
States to do the research and be their broth- 
er's keeper, meaning you. 

A dollar invested in research often pro- 
duces returns 100 to 1 or better. I said in- 
vested" and I meant it. Research is truly 
an investment rather than an expenditure. 
In our highway field we not only can save 
dollars by research, but lives as well. 

I am convinced that President Kennedy's 
proposal for Increased highway research is 
a vital part of the pending Federal-aid legis- 
lation, That proposal, in fact, was made at 
my recommendation and that of Secretary 
Hodges. Full use for research and planning 
of the 14%4-percent funds, with full matching 
by the States, plus an additional one-half 
percent of A-B-C apportionments for re- 
search, are essential if we are to move for- 
ward in better roadbullding. 

Look at the theme of this great World's 
Pair here in Seattle. It is the Century 21 
Exposition. It is a vision of tomorrow. Are 
you content to live complacently with tradi- 
tion, such as the Chinese calendar? Or are 
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you looking forward to century 21? Re- 
member that the 21st century is less than 40 
years away. Only through a greatly ex- 
panded reserach program can we face and 
meet the future, fully prepared. 

My third tiger today is cooperation, par- 
ticularly as it relates to urban transporta- 
tion. I have high expectations for real prog- 
Tess in the next few years, in practical, co- 
operative, coordinated urban planning and 
the carrying forward of developed plans to 
completion, 

An exciting program of application for 
this goal was recently launched in Chicago, 
at the first Urban Transportation Planning 
Regional Conference. Similar regional con- 
ferences will follow, across the country, At 
each conference, key State, county, city, and 
Federal officials, civic and business leaders, 
and the press, will learn about and discuss 
the methods of developing and gaining ac- 
ceptance of transportation plans and pro- 
grams. 

This action program is sponsored by the 
American Association of State Highway Of- 
ficials, the American Municipal Association, 
and the National Association of County Of- 
ficials. The Bureau of Public Roads and the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency are par- 
ticipating. 

At these conferences it is expected that 
plans will be made for a pilot“ city program 
in each State, to serve as demonstration 
projects. The objective of the action pro- 
gram is ambitious but not impossible to 
achieve. It is a long-range effort to under- 
take the development of transportation 
plans and programs in every city above 5,000 
population in the United States. 

At first, the action program will concen- 
trate on the cities of 50,000 to 250,000 popu- 
lation, where the need is greatest. Most 
of the larger m tan urban areas 
already have good planning programs under- 
way or in prospect. 

This is a tremendous undertaking, and it 
will tax the technical capabilities and finan- 
cial resources of the many agencies involved. 
But we believe it can be done. There is no 
doubt in my own mind that it must be done, 
if the cities are to survive and prosper. 

Directly related to this action program is 
an important recommendation in the admin- 
istration bill now before Congress. It pro- 
poses that, beginning no later than July 1, 
1965, approval of Federal-aid programs in 
metropolitan areas will be contingent on our 
finding that they are consistent with ade- 
quate comprehensive development plans for 
the area. Or, as an alternative, that they 
are based on the results of a continuous 
planning process being carried on coopera- 
tively by the States and the local communi- 
ties. The objective, of course, is that the 
Federal-aid system will be developed as an 
integral part of a soundly based, balanced 
transportation system for the area involved. 

I assure you that this is not intended as 
Federal meddling, nor are the provisions 
unduly restrictive. But we cannot success- 
fully attack the urban problem in piecemeal 
fashion. If the action program I just de- 
scribed is productive, and I am confident it 
will be, we should be in the happy position 
by 1965 of finding that there will be no need 
to hold up Federal-ald urban projects for 
lack of plans or a planning process. 

The action program is not merely a cam- 
paign for planning. Its objective is to en- 
courage the States and cities to carry out 
all of the processes from factual studies and 
forecasts, through development of specific 
plans, and continuing the follow-through of 
getting the planned projects financed, under- 
way, completed, and into actual use. This 
may sound like the millenium. But it can 
come to pass, not in century 21, but in our 
own time. It won't be done by miracles, but 
by competence, cooperation and a lot of hard 
work. 
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And now I come to the fourth tiger, in- 
tegrity. We are dealing with the people's 
money. It is public funds, of course, that 
pay for the entire highway program, Federal, 
State, local. 

There have, unfortunately, been instances 
where misuse has been made of public funds, 
and this has hurt the highway program, It 
has hurt the highway industry as a whole— 
the very cause of highway progress in the 
United States today. 

Everyone engaged in building roads, as 
public officials or as private contractors, has 
a high responsibility to the public. We must 
be faithful to that trust, We must expunge 
from road building those who prove them- 
selves unworthy. 

The Interstate System, and we might in- 
clude, too, the A-B-C system, is the greatest 
construction work in human history. It is 
being developed on a massive scale to ac- 
commodate the urgent needs of our explod- 
ing population and the insistent demands 
of our economy, 

In organizing a program of such vast size 
and scope, it obviously was not possible to 
pull together a ready-trained work force. 
Thousands of dedicated and highly compe- 
tent technicians, engineers, and other per- 
sonnel are joined in the program, but we had 
to use some who were untried. 

There have been instances of waste and 
incompetence which can be charged to the 
shortage of trained personnel, and this has 
been unfortunate. There has been outright 
dishonesty, too, and this we will not tol- 
erate. 

Clearly, there are two urgent requirements 
demanding vigorous and prompt action, 
The States and the Federal Government 
must work together to strengthen our train- 
ing programs and raise the performance 
levels of our work force, And we must work 
cooperatively, also, to tighten our controls 
to prevent misuse of public money and re- 
strict wrongdoing to the absolute minimum. 

We at the Bureau of Public Roads are taking 
firm new measures to discourage those un- 
worthy of the public trust. 

In concluding, I want to remind you that 
this is the year of the tiger. I hope you 
will accept my definition of it. Let us meet 
our challenges with vigor and imagination. 
I have tried to cover four very important sub- 
jects today: the need for efforts toward more 
uniformity in our specifications and design 
and construction practices; the need for 
more and better research; the need for more 
and better planning, cooperatively under- 
taken; and the need for integrity and com- 
petence which I think can be developed in 
no better way than through training. We 
need vigorous activity in all these fields. 

Lest there be any misunderstanding, by 
vigorous activity I do not mean loud roaring, 
baring of teeth, and lashing of talls. Let's 
make it a year of cooperative, well-directed, 
and productive vigorous action. 


Bremerton, Wash., and the Bremer 
Family 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, 
Bremerton was platted in 1891, and 
occupied part of the homesteads of War- 
ren Smith and Theodore Williams, on 
the north side of Port Orchard Bay. The 
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land had been logged off and was a field 
of stumps with all the debris that usually 
followed the logger, except for such parts 
of the homesteads as the sturdy settlers 
had been able to clear. And that was 
not any considerable part of the total 
area. 

But the vision which gave birth to the 
town was the vision of Wiliam Bremer, 
who had come to the Port Orchard Bay 
region 3 years prior to the date of plat- 
ting, and who had been engaged in the 
real estate business with an office in the 
village then known as Port Orchard, lo- 
cated on the land which in later years 
became known as Charleston. Bremer 
saw in the strategic location of the bay 
region the possibility of a naval station 
and it was due to his efforts more than 
to the efforts of any other man that the 
present Navy yard became an actuality. 

William Bremer was born in Esson, 
duchy of Brunswick, Germany, June 12, 
1863. As a young man he went to South 
Dakota with his parents and in 1888 he 
came to the then Territory of Washing- 
ton, landing at Seattle. Looking around, 
he saw the advantages of Kitsap County 
with its rich timber resources and its 
proximity to Seattle, which city he con- 
ceived as the coming metropolis of the 
Northwestern country. He soon located 
in Port Orchard to engage in the real 
estate business. 

The movement for a naval station 
near Seattle had been started many 
years prior to the coming of Bremer, 
but it had vegetated most of that time, 
and it was not until the coming of Lt. 
A. B. Wycoff as the representative of the 
Secretary of the Navy for the purpose of 
purchasing the land for the site of a 
drydock, that Bremer put his plans 
into action and took it upon himself to 
aid as much as possible in the location 
of the plant and in the development of 
region surrounding the site. It was in 
this way that Bremerton was born. 

For years, it now seems that Bremer 
was about the only man in the region 
who saw tremendous development. For 
the struggling town grew so slowly that 
there was no form of town government 
until 1900, or a full 10 years after the 
plats had been filed. And there were 
good reasons for the lack of interest on 
the part of the people. Washington and 
the Northwest were in the midst of a 
timber-cutting tournament, and every 
man was interested in getting into the 
production of lumber in some form. The 
idea that the United States might de- 
velop a navy yard near Seattle, and 
right in the heart of the fast developing 
world of stumps could not find lodge- 
ment in the brain of the average man of 
the period. 

But by 1901, Bremerton had grown 
considerably, and it was necessary to 
have some form of city control. The in- 
corporation was completed in 1901, and 
A. L. Croxton was elected mayor. Crox- 
ton assumed office October 16 and served 
through the period ending with the Ist 
of January 1904. 

After serving his city and the State 


of Washington ably and well for more. 


than a score of years, William died De- 
cember 23,1910. His most lasting monu- 
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ment is the navy yard, Puget Sound, 
as it is, and as it shall be in the years 
to come. 

Bremerton has one of the most pic- 
turesque settings of any city in the 
Northwest. Located on one of the fine, 
protected harbors of Puget Sound, it is 
the gateway to one of the greatest play- 
grounds in the United States—the 
Olympic Peninsula, where mountains, 
glaciers, forests, lakes mountain streams, 
and the sea make an ideal recreational 
area. It has within its corporate limits 
the best equipped navy yard in the 
United States. Bremerton is now a 
thriving city of aproximately 37,000 
people. Its navy yard employs some 
10,000 civilian workers. The ships of 
the U.S. Navy come and go throughout 
each year, coming for repairs and over- 
hauls. 


Is Our Trade Policy a Free Trade or a 
Protectionist Trade Policy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
received a letter with an attachment on 
protectionism that should be read to all 
Members of Congress. I also received 
some correspondence from Japan. 

Whether we agree with the writer or 
not, the fact remains that statements 
such as these have been kept from the 
public press while millions of words, 
making less sense, have been published 
in support of a trade policy that few, if 
any, of us can describe or analyze. 

Is our trade policy a free trade or a 
protectionists trade policy? Are we go- 
ing to make our ports free ports, where 
we can buy all products at the customs- 
house at prices you run into in the free 
markets such as Shannon Airport, 
Panama, and the foreign sales offices in 
our international airports. 

Frankly, if I thought that we could 
better our economy with this kind of 
trade policy as proposed in H.R. 9900— 
now the clean bill reported H.R. 11970— 
I would be the leading fighter for the 
bill. I cannot see it, maybe it is because 
4 years ago I predicted the failure of the 
4-year extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Act when we were promised the same 
benefits from that act as we are again 
being told will come to the American 
economy. 

It_is no secret that the failure of the 
4-year extension forced abandonment of 
any attempt to renew the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. That is why we have H.R. 
11970, which is nothing but a rehash of 
the Reciprocal Trade Act with a little 
dressing thrown in to make it look like 
something new, something bold but, in 
serrate is something worse and something 
0 

I have supported the free trade idea, 
but never have I gone so far overboard 
that I would be willing to vote for legis- 
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lation that spells out unemployment and 
closed factories as a blessing. 

Where I come from, my people work 
and want to continue working at jobs 
with reasonable wages. They are not 
so willing to give up a bird in the hand 
for two in the bush. 

I find among my colleagues the same 
protective instinct for their people. The 
farm Members want no part of free 
trade for farm products. The same goes 
for cotton, textiles, oil, and many other 
products protected by agreement. 
They see no wrong in free trade for the 
other fellow. The little fellow without 
a strong voice in Congress, in the press, 
in the hands of the powerful, is being 
fed to the wolves of what some of us, 
having nothing to lose, call progress. 

The first of these letters follows. In 
some instances, I have deleted the name 
of the sender for reasons best know to 
the writer. 

FEBRUARY 7, 1962. 

Dear ConcressMAN: I agree with your posi- 
tion and disagree with Dr. Russell who says 
that because we exported 20 to 16 ratio in 
dollars, we created 20 jobs for 16 lost. 

In the first place I want to make some gen- 
eral statements. 

1. I don't believe it is possible to build a 
civilization without protection. Every civ- 
ilization we have had was protected in some 
way or another. The Indians even had pro- 
tection. Some time after the stone age, 
the priests and other leaders of the church 
had to have protection against being killed 
by members of the proletariat. 

2. One hundred and fifty years aog the 
United States began its existence. At that 
time the country of India had more natural 
resources than the United States. They still 
have more but look at the difference. We 
started to build our economy and the first 
thing we did was put on a protective tariff. 
This protected our industries so we could 
Pay enough wages to provide purchasing 
power, and gave us revenue. Russell didn't 
include this revenue in his statement. Taxes 
would have to be raised to compensate for 
the loss in revenue if tariffs are lowered. 

I haye contended for a long time that Ford 
was the greatest economist the United States 
ever had. You are old enough to remember 
when he raised the wages to $5 a day. Busi- 
nessmen all over the United States com- 
Plained and asked why he did it. His reply 
was he wanted to sell cars to these men and 
they couldn't buy cars without money. That 
is still a fundamental in any economy but 
all the economists think about is trying to 
buy something cheap. They forget to pro- 
vide purchasing power. 

3. Russell states in his article that we are 
exporting $20 billion worth of goods and 
importing $16 billion worth. None of the 
economists ever talk about exporting in 
terms of tonnage or in terms of man hours. 
For the sake of illustration, I have con- 
verted the $16 billion worth of imports to 
man hours at the going wage in Germany 
which is 85 cents an hour. This shows we 
are importing 20 million man-hours. 

I have converted the $20 billion of exports 
to man-hours, assuming they are man hours, 
80 a comparison can be made, and find we 
are exporting about 5 million man-hours, 

I have yet to see an economist who wants 
to do business at our level. They all want 
to go to the world level and we can’t do that 
without seriously impairing our whole econ- 
omy. 

Some place I rend that the members of the 
National Association of Manufacturers was 
polled on the lowering of the tariff—25 per- 
cent wanted the tariff lowered, 25 percent do 
not, and the other 50 percent have no 
Opinion because they don‘t know what is go- 
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ing on or don’t know anything about the 
economy. The truth of the matter is this 
Nation is self-sustaining up to about 98 per- 
cent. We probably could increase the for- 
eign trade to 5 percent without hurting our 
economy seriously. 

The foreign trade that will not hurt is to 
trade agricultural products for strategic 
minerals and stockpile them. They will 
stockpile, of course, much easier than grain 
and it won't cost very much money for a 
place to stockpile the minerals. 

There are some other propositions in the 
request for the power to lower tariffs which 
strike me as very serious. I don’t think 
there ls a man living that should be given 
the power to raise and lower taxes at will, or 
to raise and lower tariffs at will. 

A bill to raise or lower taxes, to my mind, 
is another authority that should not be 
granted. It is my humble opinion that if 
it was, the first thing that would be done 
would be raise taxes because I don’t believe 
the money is going to roll in from 1961 
profits. 

Steel had to absorb that wage increase, 
many other industries have cut prices in an 
attempt to get business, discount houses are 
running rampant all over the country so the 
profits will be down. All the economists for- 
get that Uncle Sam gets his money from 
profits. Taxes should be lowered but they 
cannot be until some of this unnecessary 
spending is stopped. 

Herter says there are a billion people wait- 
ing to have their economy developed. I 
don't know how Herter expects to sell these 
billion people anything when their income 
is $100 per year, or less. Going back to 
India, their income is $70 per year per capita. 

For 150 years India has tried to make so- 
called free trade work. Other nations have 
tried it, particularly England. Now the whole 
economy of the Common Market is start- 
ing in with a plan that was adopted by the 
United States 150 years ago. The irony of it 
all is that the economists have this admin- 
istration sold on the idea that we should 
adopt the economy that has kept those na- 
tions in the Common Market in poverty for 
all these years. 


Mr. Speaker, these two letters are self- 
explanatory but apropo to the discus- 
sions on H.R. 9900—now the reported 
clean bill H.R. 11970. 

Tarrrrs Ku Joss 
(By Dean Russell) 

Representative Noan M. Mason, of Illinois, 
top Republican on the House Ways and 
Means Committee, is now predicting that 
the tariffs in the United States will definitely 
not be lowered and will probably be raised. 
“If the administration tries to continue the 


Reciprocal Trade Act in its present form,. 


there will be a devil of a fight,” he states. 

Mason claims that most Congressmen are 
now opposed to our 27-year-old policy of 
lowering tariffs for nations that lower them 
for us, and that this increasing opposition 
could easily result in the defeat of the act 
when it comes up for renewal next June. 

It so happens that Representative Mason 
has always been one of my favorite Congress- 
men. My only real nt with his 
voting record is on the issue of tariffs. In 
defense of his campaign for higher tariffs, 
he generally advances the familiar argu- 
ments of protecting American jobs and in- 
dustries against cheap foreign labor.” 

He is correct in his observation that If it 
were not for Government protection against 
foreign competition, many persons in the 
United States would lose their Jobs, and a 
considerable number of American companies 
would be forced out of business. But Ma- 
SON completely ignores the American con- 
sumer and the multitude of jobs and indus- 
tries that depend on foreign trade. 
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He dramatizes the jobs and industries that 
are threatened by the $16 billion worth of 
yearly imports into the United States. But 
he just ignores the far larger number of jobs 
and industries that are involved in our $20 
billion worth of exports—automotive and 
electric equipment, steel mill products, ma- 
chine tools, coal and cotton, petroleum prod- 
ucts, and many others. Comparatively 
speaking, prohibitive tariffs would destroy 
20 American jobs and companies for every 
16 saved. And worse still, the companies 
that would be destroyed by this policy are 
our most efficient ones that pay the highest 
wages. Apparently, our high tariff Con- 
gressmen completely ignore the obvious fact 
that foreigners cannot continue to buy from 
us unless they are permitted to sell to us. 

Actually, tariffs never protect jobs for the 
Nation as a whole. But tariffs do always 
increase prices for consumers throughout 
the country. Today, you and I are paying 
higher prices for clothing and watches (and 
many other items), because the American 
manufacturers of those products are pro- 
tected by tariffs. I am just as opposed to 
protection and subsidies for industry as I 
am opposed to protection and subsidies for 
farmers, unions, and professional men. I 
cannot logically and morally be for one and 
against the other. 


Mr. Speaker, I wonder if the dean 
would wipe out the job protection con- 
tained in the immigration laws. How 
can he buy a suit from a union worker 
in the United States as cheaply as one 
from Hong Kong? He cannot, but by the 
same token he would have to be paid the 
same as a Hong Kong professor. 

For example. Perhaps our protectionists 
could understand this issue better if they 
would consider the economic effects in Nli- 
nois of a tariff against all products from 
our other 49 States. Here is how it would 
work: 

We do not have, for example, an auto- 
bile industry in our States. The reason is 
simple—we can buy cars cheaper from De- 
troit and, in effect, pay for them with ma- 
chine tools that we produce cheaper than 
they do. We could easily create an auto- 
mobile industry in Illinois, however, if the 
State were permitted to put a 25-percent 
tariff against imported cars. . 


Mr. Speaker, there is a vast difference 
between our economy operating under 
one set of rules and laws, one currency, 
and so forth, and free trade is possible. 

With that amount of Government pro- 
tection (really a concealed subsidy), capital 
would flow from our machine tool industry 
into our new automobile industry that could 
then offer the owners of the capital a higher 
return on their money. That development 
would immediately increase costs (and 
prices), for machine tools because those 
companies, in turn, would then have to pay 
a higher price to hold and attract the 
needed capital. And for a while at least, 
the machine tool companies would also have 
to pay higher prices for labor because the 
new automobile industry would bid especially 
high for the services of those skilled 
mechanics. 

Thus, even if Detroit didn’t retaliate with 
tariffs against our machine tools, the higher 
prices would automatically mean that fewer 
would be sold. That, in turn, would mean 
fewer jobs in the machine tool industry. 
Meanwhile, you and I would also have to 
pay $500 more for a car. In turn, that added 
cost would mean that you and I would have 
$500 less to spend for housing, education, 
entertainment, and so on. Thus those in- 
dustries would also have to lay off workers. 
And since Illinois would soon run out of 
unemployment benefits, those people would 
have no choice but to scratch out a living as 
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best they could. Under those circumstances, 
obviously it wouldn't be much. But unques- 
tionably, many new jobs would have been 
created in our new automobile industry. 


Mr. Speaker, maybe the dean ought to 
know the difference between a self-con- 
tained equalized economy and a dog-eat- 
dog international trade economy. 

After that arrangement had continued 
for 10 years or so, it would be almost im- 
possible to stop it; the protectionist poli- 
ti@ians would quickly and correctly point 
out that all the jobs in our high cost Illinois 
automobile industry would be wiped out 
overnight if we removed their protection 
from competition and tted those 
“cheap cars from Detroit” to be sold in our 
local markets. 


Mr. Speaker, this is the kind of far- 
fetched examples and logic fed to the 
unthinking Americans by proponents. 
THE ECONOMIC FACTS ABOUT COMPETITION AND 

TRADE 

That is always the final result of Govern- 
ment protection and subsidies and interfer- 
ence with the free market economy. The 
absence of tariffs among our 60 States ex- 
plains better than anything else why our 
level of living is so high. It is due almost 
entirely to competition, natural specializa- 
tion, survival of the most efficient managers 
and companics, and the free movement of 
labor and capital from one industry and one 
section of the Nation to any other industry 
and section. 

Those economic facts about competition 
and trade also explain why the nations of 
Europe are now establishing a tariff-free 
Common Market. The advocates of that 
project are well aware that the ultimate re- 
sult will be better jobs at higher pay for all 
employees, lower prices for all consumers, 
and even higher profits for the owners who 
are capable of operating in a free and com- 
petitive economy. 

For both economic and political reasons, 
the United States should provide the leader- 
ship for lower (not higher) tariffs among 
nations. 


Mr. Speaker, is it not true that the 
Common Market, while free 
trade within, is wisely and necessarily 
putting up a strong protection tariff wall 
against imports? 

I warned in 1958 that we were the only 
trading nation that allowed diplomacy, 
political and sentimental considerations 
to govern our economic action, 

I predicted then that we would be 
flooded with cheap-labor-produced con- 
sumer goods, depriving our workers of 
job opportunities. 

Again I issue this same warning. If 
you wish to ignore my appeals to eco- 
nomic reasoning, you may do so. How- 
ever, will you kindly read and study the 
following letters, one from the United 
States and the other from Japan. 

The following is a letter received from 
the Bello Thermometer Co., Leesburg, 
Fla.: 

BALLO THERMOMETER CO., 
Leesburg, Fia, May 22, 1962. 
Hon, Joun H. DENT, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dran Mz. Dent: We sent an inquiry to the 
Japanese firm whose letter is enclosed, ask- 
ing for prices on fever thormometers. This 
was done to keep abreast of the latest de- 
yelopments of the impact of imported fever 
thermometers versus American made. 

As you know from previous testimony, we 
are in a critical situation. According to this 
letter, if the Japanese Government intends 
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to eliminate their own self-imposed quota 

on fever thermometers entering the United 

States, this will mean the kiss of death 
to the American thermometer industry. 

This company is one of six or seven now 

exporting thermometers into the United 

States of America. How can we be helped? 

Sincerely, 

BALLO THERMOMETER Co. 


The following is a letter received from 
the Phoenix Brand Hospital & Surgical 
Supplies, Kobayashi Shoji K. K., in 


Tokyo, Japan: 
“PHOENIX” BRAND HOSPITAL & SUR- 
GICAL SUPPLIES (KOBAYSHI 
SHOJI K. K.), 


Tokyo, May 11, 1962. 
BALLO ‘THERMOMETER Co., 
Leesburg, Fla., U.S.A. 

Dear Mr. : Your cable of the 9th has 
been appreciated, in which we note that 
you want 100 gross fever thermometers per 
month, 

To our great regret, however, we have so 
many orders from the presently established 
customers that no more goods are available 
for you for the time belng. Last year, U.S. 
buyers were not so active in their pur- 
chase of Japanese thermometers, but this 
year they are rather active while the number 
of good thermometer manufacturers has been 
decreased. As a result, almost all the manu- 
facturers have full orders almost beyond 
their production capacity. Our shipment 
is also seeing delay after delay, which is the 
present situation. 

For information, the Japanese Govern- 
ment’s quota system now in force is expected 
to be suspended next year. As we are plan- 
ning an increased production, maybe we shall 
be able to make a definite offer in October or 
November this year. 

Kindly excuse the inability of. making an 
offer this time. 

Sincerely, 


KOBAYASKI SHOJI K. K. 
T. KOBAYASHI. 


I call your attention to letter No. 1. 
There are only two manufacturers left 
in the United States—with 184 million 
people—but Japan has 6 or 7 that export 
to the United States. Japan has 70 mil- 
lion people. I know that we must help 
Japan in its trade deals; but can we be- 
come a buyer nation? Is this not the 
tragedy of our trade policies? The little 
people are being pushed out of busincss 
while monopolies and importers provide 
the products. 

Is it not the same process as that 
which happened when the chainstores 
pushed the independent grocer to the 
wall? Now we have the chainstores en- 
dangered by the discount house. Many 
Members of Congress, most of them free 
traders, have sponsored legislation to 
curtail the discount houses and national 
chainstores with a quality stabilization 
(fair trade) bill. Funny how they can 
see the danger to our economy, our wage 
scales, our investment incentives with 
unfair cutthroat competition here at 
home, but think nothing of eliminating 
a whole industry, small, but important to 
a self-sustaining economy, with unfair 
foreign competition. 

We note also that another group of 
Members, all free traders, have intro- 
duced an anti-cut-price bill making it 
unlawful for any agricultural products to 
be offered for sale in an area away from 
the source of production at prices lower 
than the cost of production within the 
sales area. 
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What in heavens name is the differ- 
ence between this and my amendment 
disallowing foreign competitive products 
to enter our country at less than our 
costs of production. 

Can Balto Thermometer Co. make 
thermometers with U.S. costs, labor, 
taxes and raw materials sell at anywhere 
near the price of the Japanese import? 
They cannot. 

I know; I heard their testimony. It 
is contained in the hearing reports. 

I even find that one of the strongest 
boosters for the no tariff on manufac- 
tured products legislation is himself a 
sponsor of a protectionist bill creating a 
new tariff on an untariffed, free entry 
item. 

This bill would place a 50-percent tar- 
iff on shrimp imported into the United 
States. Upon investigation we find that 
bill was given hearings by the sponsor 
and a favorable report written in spite of 
the fact that much of the shrimp comes 
from so-called underdeveloped nations in 
the Latin American areas, 

I have said it before and I repeat, 
scratch a free trader and he will bleed 
like a protectionist. The above examples 
of shortsighted protectionism are remi- 
niscent of the story of the Socialist or- 
ganizer trying to win a convert. He 
made the pitch that under socialism 
everybody shared alike. The intended 
victim asked whether “if you had two 
horses would you give me one?” The an- 
swer, “Yes, sir.” “If you had two cows 
would you give me one?” “Yes, sir.” “If 
you had two goats would you give me 
one?” A little pause and then the So- 
cialist gave this answer: “You go jump 
in the creek, you know I got two goats.” 

Now you will note the second letter and 
the fact that the Japanese cannot pro- 
duce fast enough to provide for our mar- 
ket. When they can, watch the fur fly. 
The marketplace in every U.S, city will 
look like a trade fair with U.S, goods al- 
most extinct, 

In fact, you will note that the Japanese 
are waiting for the Congress to pass this 
new trade bill without restrictions and 
they will then lift their voluntary quo- 
tas and you can kiss the U.S. thermome- 
ter industry goodby. 

It will not be the first time. Ask the 
small oil producer and the coal miner 
what happened under the voluntary oil 
quota deal. 

It got so bad that even Eisenhower, & 
free trader, had to establish quota limits 
to keep the American domestic oil indus- 
try and what was left of the coal indus- 
try alive for future emergencies. 


I cannot believe that the industry and 
labor spokesmen who appeared before 
the Committee on Imports were making 
up tall tales or deliberately falsifying 
their records. I believe that they are in 
trouble—do you? 

I do not oppose free or expanding 
trade legislation, I do, however, oppose 
legislation that does not require equity in 
tariff rates between trading nations be- 
fore any further tariff or other trading 
restrictive covenants are lowered or re- 
moved. 

How can any Member vote for legisla- 
tion that denies an American, no matter 
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how small his interest and stake in our 
economy, the right to his day in court. 

Without strong peril point and escape 
clause requirements, this legislation will 
spell the deathknell of many of our small 
independent producers, most of them 
situated in small communities. 

I do not mind being a citizen of the 
world, the same as some of our great ad- 
visers, but I want to live and prosper in 
the United States of America. 


Automobiles, Rapid Transit and the 
Future of Our Cities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1962 


Mr. BROYHILL, Mr. Speaker, at a 
meeting of the District of Columbia Ad- 
visory Board of the American Automobile 
Association held at the Mayflower Hotel 
on June 5. Mr. Robert L. Morris of the 
National Capital Downtown Committee, 
Inc., presented one of the clearest and 
most concise analyses of the transporta- 
tion problems in our Washington metro- 
politan area that they had heard, or I 
have read. 

Mr. Morris points out, and we all must 
agree, that “most of our discussions of 
transportation matters generate great 
quantities of heat, but very little light.” 
I sincerely believe his discussion of these 
Problems will shed a great deal of light, 
and I therefore am pleased to insert his 
speech in full in this Recorp, so that all 
my colleagues who share his interest 
may have the benefit of his study of the 
Problem, 

The speech follows: 

AUTOMOBILES, Narm TRANSIT AND THE FUTURE 
oy Our Crres 

(Speech of Robert L. Morris, senior planner, 

transportation, Downtown Progress, Na- 

tional Capital Downtown Committee, Inc., 

Washington, D.C., Before District of Co- 

lumbia Advisory Board, American Automo- 

bile Association, Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 

ington, D.C., June 5, 1962) 

Several months ago, in a music shop on 
Streot, I encountered a friend I had known 
Many years ago in Switzerland, but with 
Whom I had long since lost contact. After 
We each expressed our delight at this for- 
tultous meeting, the first question he asked 
me was, “What do you think of the freeway 
Program here?“ I was surprised by the qucs- 
don, although I shouldn't have been. 

sportation in general, and freeways in 
Particular, have become as popular a topic 
Or conversation ns politics and the weather, 

Spite of the acrimony that frequently 
accompanies such discussions, as a trans- 
Por tation planner I am most encouraged by 
the interest of the public in this subject 
Of transportation which has such a vital ef- 
ect on each of us every dny, If the free- 
Way program had done nothing else, it would 
have been of value because of the interest 
it han stimulated among so many of our citi- 
Zons who in the past, have been all too 
Phlegmatic about community development. 
Active citizen participation in local political 
Ofulrs is un essential ingredient to healthy 
Civie growth. Today, in the District of Co- 
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lumbia, we have this participation to an 
unprecedented degree. 

The less sanguine side of this picture lies 
in the rather unfortunate fact that most of 
our discussions of transportation matters 
generate great quantities of heat, but very 
little light. I heard General Clarke refer, 
last week, to one of his instructors who used 
to point out that man is nine-tenths emo- 
tion and one-tenth logic. With all our in- 
terest, and all our active participation, we 
ean accomplish little unless we see that the 
one-tenth of us which is logic prevails over 
our nine-tenths emotion, Each of us has his 
likes and dislikes, and we sometimes tend to 
think that what we like is what is best for 
other people. I, personally, must confess to 
something approaching antipathy as far as 
the automobile is concerned. I use auto- 
mobiles only when the practicalities of the 
situation dictate its use. For my dally trip 
to work—from Baltimore—I take the train, 
in spite of what sometimes seems like a de- 
liberate effort on the part of the railroads 
to get all of their passengers into automo- 
biles. And when I get to Union Station I 
hop onto a bicycle and pedal to the office. 
This is the way I like to travel, and it would 
be nice, for me, if other people had sim- 
Uar preferences, However, as a professional 
planner, I must base my decisions not on 
my desires, but rather on the wishes of the 
people of the community. If we are to plan 
successfully, we must make our cities what 
the people want them to be. 

What do we want of our cities? I think 
we can all agree on some things. We all 
want healthy, vital downtowns, if for no 
other reason than its large contribution to 
the tax base of our cities. We all want to be 
able to go quickly, easily, comfortably, to 
work, to shop, for business, for recreation. 
We all want our cities to be attractive. We 
all want good neighborhoods, deyold of 
slums. 

Our transportation systems affect all of 
these goals, in varying degrees. How, then, 
are we to decide on the form of the trans- 
portation system which will best serve us? 
Everyone talks of balanced transportation, 
implying a need for both highways and rapid 
transit, but what constitutes a proper 
balance? 

Let us consider, rather briefly, what each 
of these major elements, freeways and rapid 
transit—and here I refer to rail operations, 
since bus rapid transit requires freeways— 
enn do for our cities, Rapid transit can move 
more people more efficiently, and use less 
land in the process, than any other form of 
urban transportation. It is safe, it can be 
very fast, it is relatively economical, it ts 
usually—particularly in the case of sub- 
whys—unaffected by the whims of nature. 
It eliminates the tensions and frustrations 
which many automobile drivers suffer, In 
spite of a general trend toward declining 
mass transit use, rapid-transit systems are 
everywhere expanding and being created. 
Toronto, Stockholm, and Hamburg have 
bright, new systems now in operation, Milan 
and Montreal have subways under construc- 
tion. Many other citics, all over the world, 
might also be mentioned here’ The future 
of rapid transit, I feel, is a bright one. And 
this gives me encouragement, because our 
downtowns, and downtown is the area to- 
wurd which rapid transit must be oriented. 
need the service and the accessibility af- 
forded by rapid transit, 

But let us take a closer look at some of 
these cities we Just mentioned. Stockholm, 
with a subway system that Is probably the 
most modern and best desſgned in the world, 
is experiencing a growth in automobile use 
greater than that in the United States. To- 
ronto has found that the success of the 
Yonge Street subway has resulted, not from 
converted motorists, who nre relatively few, 
but principally from people who formerly 
used other forms of mass transit. Paris, with 
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a relatively old, but excellent subway system 
that completely covers all areas of the city, 
and offers travel times far less than any 
form of surface travel, is hopelessly engulfed 
at all hours with swarms of automobiles, and 
the situation gets worse by the day. 
Citles. with increasing transit patronage 
are quite rare, and nowhere does transit 
h match automobile growth. This 
does not, I should like to emphasize, mean 
that rapid transit is a failure. It is an 
essential, a vital, part of our transportation 
systems and will continue to be. But its 
role in the overall transportation picture is 
a diminishing one. If we fail to accept this 
fact, we shall fail to provide adequately for 
our future needs. Consider for a moment, 
the Congress Street Expressway in Chicago. 
Much is made by many people of the fact 
that the rail line, operating in the express- 
way median, carries more people at less than 


50 percent capacity than the adjacent free- 


way which has already exceeded its practical 
capacity. The significance of this, to me, is 
not the relative carrying capacity of the two 
systems, but the fact that people will drive 
on an overloaded highway, with all the ac- 
companying tensions and worries that go 
with bumper-to-bumper driving, when a 
comfortable underutilized system is right 
there beside them. The answer to this ap- 
parent enigma, is not a perversity of nature, 
but simply that one system is not a sub- 
stitute for the other. Although their paths 
are parallel, for portions of each trip, the 
autolst, in general, does not have an origin 
and a destination comparable to that of the 
train passenger. The two systems serve dif- 
ferent needs. 

Consider the situation from another angle. 
In nearly every major American city, if all 
automobiles on the streets and highway that 
had destinations downtown were, by the use 
of some magic wand, suddenly removed, 9 
out of 10 automobiles would still be on the 
street. In other words, lf we were able to 
get 100 percent transit use to downtown, 90 
percent of our cars would still be faced with 
essctitially the same traffic problems we have 
today. So, even if the wishful thinking of 
some of our citizens were to come true, and 
automobiles could be banned from down- 
town, we wouldn't have accomplished much, 

Now, if we accept the importance of rapid 
transit, recognizing its inherent limits in 
the overall transportation picture, let us 
consider the role of freeways. The freeway 
and its relations, the parkway and the ex- 
pressway, represent the first real attempt to 
find a 20th century solution to a 20th cen- 
tury problem: Efficient movement of the 
automobile, Freeways are thought of as 
“good” or “bad,” yet they sre neither good 
nor bad. They offer great potential, in many 
ways, which, to the best of my knowledge, 
has not yet been achieved. On such occa- 
sions os I can afford the luxury of sitting 
back and listening to others argue the merits 
nnd demerits of freeways, without actually 
becoming involved myself, I am reminded of 
Paris, France, in the middle 19th century, 
when an autocratic city planner named 
Baron Haussmann was pushing through a 
massive public works program. I have heard 
highway engincers referred to, recently, as 
ruthless, You may take my word for it, any 
highway engineer in America would appear 
as benevolent as Santa Claus compared with 
Baron Haussmann. People were uprooted by 
the thousands and neighborhoods torn 
nsunder to create the Parisian boulevards, 
Outraged crics of citizens and public officials 
alike were ignored as Haussmann relenticesly 
promoted his grand design. No one, I cm 
sure, npproves of such tactics, or such cal - 
lous disregard for the rights of individuals. 
But I should like to ask you, who will deny 
the magnificence of the result? ise ool 

With er design, with reasonable 2 
trols, Sin good planning, I maintain that 
our freeways have the potential of shaping 
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and recreating our cities as we have only 
heretofore dreamed of making them. Our 
freeways can be to future generations of 
Americans what Haussmann’s boulevards are 
to Paris. 

There has been, and will continue to be, 
much talk of whether freeways are actually 
needed. We all admit that our big cities 
will get bigger. Growth is inevitable. As 
Patrick Henry said, “I have but one lamp by 
which my feet are guided, and that is the 
lamp of experience." No transit system, any- 
where, has obviated the need for more and 
better roads within our urban areas. In 
San Francisco, after outraged citizens 
brought their freeway program to a halt, 3 
years of agonizing reappraisal brought the 
conclusion that their proposed billion dollar 
rapid transit system would not eliminate the 
need for their planned freeways. And the 
freeways are again being built in San Fran- 
cisco. In spite of what some people may 
wish and hope for, as sure as you are sitting 
here, freeways will be built in the Nation's 
Capital. There may be delay, but the roads 
will be built. 

Now what concerns me, is that within the 
ranks of those who would delay or halt the 
freeway p , are so many of the people 
I would like to have in the forefront, plan- 
ning and designing our freeways. Paris was 
lucky. Haussmann, despite his ruthlessness, 
had the eye of a painter and the soul of a 
poet. Haussmann was not unique; we have 
many people with outstanding talents, but 
too many of them have abdicated their re- 
sponsibilities, with the result that, in too 
many places, highway planning is going by 
default to those who have only learned that 
the shortest distance between two points is a 
straight line. I urge the leaders in all our 
cities, those who would leave the world a 
little better than they found it, to accept 
this challenge of the freeway. 

There is, as usual, another side of the 
coin. Highway proponents, in general, have 
been relatively unconcerned about such 
things as aesthetics and relocation, until 
public opinion and political pressure forced 
an admittance that such factors are an 
integral part of any highway program. 
Even today, nearly all emphasis in research 
goes into engineering considerations. I of- 
fer the challenge to my highway-minded 
friends to anticipate these human problems 
that go with new road construction and seek 
out their solutions. Specifically, I should 
like to see a planned freeway interchange 
that offers the community more positive 
benefits than incidental open space. Finally, 
and this is most important, if you highway 
proponents really mean what you say when 
you state your support to a balanced trans- 
portation system that includes rail rapid 
transit, as expressed in the 1959 mass trans- 
portation study, then try, sincerely try, to 
find a feasible way to finance this rapid 
transit system. 

Only through teamwork can we achieve 
our goal. The leaders of this community, 
and of all of our cities, have a responsibility 
to work together to solve our community 
problems. Our energies should and must 
be expended in constructive effort. 


It Doesn’t Necessarily Follow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I was in- 
terested to read the comments of the 
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Lakefield (Minn.) Standard on the sub- 
ject of the social security tradition” as 
applied to medical care. Under unani- 
mous consent, I insert the editorial in 
the RECORD: 

It Dorsn’r NECESSARILY FOLLOW 


President J. F. Kennedy said at a press 
conference last week that those who are 
opposed to social security should oppose his 
medical care plan, and those who favor social 
security should favor his plan because it 
is in the social security tradition.” 

This is like saying that if one vitamin pill 
a day is good, 10 a day is better. 

Most Americans have accepted this idea 
of social security, but it doesn’t necessarily 
follow that they are going to buy the ad- 
ministration's medical care for the aged 
plans. 

We can think of a number of things which 
would be “in the social security tradition.” 
One of them would be socialized medicine. 
Almost anything, in fact, which we consider 
socialistic could be in this tradition. 

We can imagine that once this medical 
care plan becomes law and is widely used, 
someone will be telling us that socialized 
medicine is in the medical care plan tradi- 
tion, 

The more we observe the American scene, 
the more we become convinced that the 
most difficult problem Americans face today 
Is their inability to turn down a free“ serv- 
ice for which they, and the generations 
which follow them, will pay dearly. 


Three Resolutions Adopted by Group 
Health Association of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I insert in 
the Recorp at this point three resolu- 
tions adopted unanimously by the Group 
Health Association of America at its 
meeting in Washington, D.C., May 14- 
16, 1962; 

RESOLUTION 1: ON MEDICAL EDUCATION AND 
FACILITIES 


Whereas the basic purpose of Group 
Health Association of America is to make the 
benefits of modern medical care available to 
all Americans; and 

Whereas this basic purpose is shared by 
many other organizations and by the Amer- 
ican people generally; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
in his outstanding message on the Nation's 
health has set forth substantially the same 
purpose and objective; and 

Whereas such a purpose and objective 
cannot be realized unless there are (1) a 
sufficient number of physicians, nurses, and 
other health personnel adequately to meet 
the growing needs of the people and (2) 
sufficient health facilities within which the 
needed care can be provided; and 

Whereas the cost of enabling institutions 
of medical education to expand their enroll- 
ments and the cost to students of obtaining 
such education are alike beyond the capacity 
of existing sources of finances to meet; and 

Whereas the growth and development of 
nonprofit, prepayment, group practice health 
plans is severely handicapped by the un- 
availability of financing on reasonable terms 
for necessary physical facilities; and 
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Whereas the Group Health Association of 
America has consistently through the years 
supported legislation which would construc- 
tively deal with both these outstanding 
roadblocks to making the benefits of modern 
medicine available to more and more Amer- 
icans; and 

Whereas the substance of such legislative 
proposals is embodied in the Health Profes- 
sion Educational Assistance Act (S. 1072 and 
H.R. 4999), and in the Health Services Fa- 
cilities Act (S. 1158 and H.R. 5887); and 

Whereas in his health message the Presi- 
dent of the United States specifically called 
upon Congress speedily to enact both the 
above-mentioned pieces of legislation: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved this this annual membership 
meeting of Group Health Association of 
America, That this organization does hereby 
urge the Congress of the United States to 
enact at the present session: (1) Legtsla- 
tion, embodied in S. 1072 and H.R. 4999, to 
provide necessary grants to aid medical and 
dental schools in expanding their facilities 
and enrollments and for scholarships to 
gifted students in the health professions; 
and (2) legislation, embodied in S. 1158 
and H.R. 5887, to provide long-term, low- 
interest loans to nonprofit prepayment group 
practice plans for financing of necessary 
physical facilities; and be it further 

Resolved, That this action by this annual 
meeting be conveyed to all Members of the 
U.S. Congress and specifically to the mem- 
bers of the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare and the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the thanks of Group Health 
Association of America be and it is hereby 
appropriately expressed to the authors and: 
principal supporters of the aforementioned 
legislative measures, to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare for inclusion 
of these measures in its legislative program, 
and to the President of the United States for 
his advocacy thereof. 


RESOLUTION 2: HEALTH CARE FOR THE AGED 


Whereas the ready availability of high- 
quality Comprehensive care is a basic right 
of the American people; and 

Whereas the need for and the cost of medi- 
cal care rises with increasing age; and 

Whereas there is no program which now 
meets the medical care needs and rights of 
the aged; and 

Whereas health benefits for the aged can 
be most logically financed through the old- 
age and survivors disability insurance sys- 
tem: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Group Health Associa- 
tion of America affirm its support for im- 
mediate congressional action to provide 
health benefits for the aged financed through 
the old-age and survivors disability insur- 
ance system and administered directly by 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to all members of the House Ways 
and Means Committee and the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. 


RESOLUTION 3: ON PHYSICIANS’ COMMITTEE 


Whereas Group Health Association of 
America is gratified to learn of the courage- 
ous action of a group of eminent physicians 
in organizing the Physicians’ Committee for 
Health Care for the Aged Through Social 
Security; and 

Whereas this insurance principle for the 
payment of the costs of health care of the 
aged has long had the support of the Group 
Health Association of America: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That Group Health Association 
of America expresses its hearty commenda- 
tion of the physicians’ committee and the 
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stand they have taken in regard to the health 
care of our senior citizens. 

These resolutions were unanimously 
adopted at the Group Health Association of 
America annual membership meeting, Wash- 
ington, D.C., May 16, 1962. 


Address by the Honorable Douglas Dillon, 
Secretary of the Treasury, June 4, 
1982 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
Pleasure that I commend to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues the following ad- 
dress given by our distinguished Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the Honorable 
Douglas Dillon. 

Secretary Dillon spoke on June 4, 1962, 
at the annual dinner of the New York 
Financial Writers Association, held in 
New York City. Those reading his ad- 
dress will find that he, with President 
Kennedy, believes that business can do 
more for itself than Government, and to 
the maximum extent possible, our Gov- 
5 will encourage business accord - 

ly. 

Secretary Dillon's address follows: 
REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE DOUGLAS DILLON, 

SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


Two weeks ago President Kennedy told a 
White House Economic Conference that we 
Must distinguish between myth and reality 
in considering today's complex economic 
problems. Since an important element of 
your job as financial writers is to increase 
Public understanding of economic complexi- 
ties, I am most happy to have this oppor- 
tunity to discuss some of them with you. 

A week ago today, we witnessed a phe- 
nomenon that should give us all pause. For, 
during the course of that day, all vestiges 
of reason were temporarily pushed aside, and 
panic took control of the great New York 
Stock Exchange—touching off similar reper- 
cussions in security markets throughout the 
world. 

In considering why that happened, I think 
it would be helpful to review briefly the state 
ot our economy and Its relationship to stock 
market prices, 

The current recovery started just 15 
months ago. After a midwinter hesitation, 
the economy picked up steam in March and 
has been moving ahead rapidly ever since to 
record levels of production and income. The 
latest confirmation shows up in the May 
employment figures: Nonagricultural em- 
ployment rose beyond the usual scasonal ex- 
Pectations by an impressive 600,000 jobs. 
This means that businessmen across our 
country hired half a million more new em- 
ployees in a single month than would nor- 
mally be expected—a clear sign of continued 
economic expansion. Seasonally adjusted 
Unemployment also declined—as did the 
Overall rate of unemployment—but the major 
significance of the May figures Hes in the 
sharp upward surge of new jobs. 

While the hesitation of the economy in the 
early months of this year has made the 
achievement of our 1963 gross nationa! prod- 
Uct goal of $570 billion much more difficult, 
the rapid advance of recent months means 
that the possibility of success still remains. 
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We will, in any event, come close to our goal, 
for the basic ingredients of continued prog- 
Tess are all at hand. As one of our Nation's 
leading industrialists, Mr. Henry Ford, so 
aptly pointed out last Friday, disposable in- 
come today is $20 billion higher than a year 
ago, installment debt is relatively low, credit 
is plentiful, and employment is rising. Be- 
cause of the underlying health of our 
economy—and despite the decline in common 
stock prices over recent months—we can look 
forward confidently to continued economic 
progress. This advance will further lower 
our still intolerable level of unemployment. 
It should also bring with it a rise in corporate 
profits. 

Profits are essential to our free enterprise 
system. This fact is as fully recognized by 
those in Government as by those in busi- 
ness, since Government depends on profits 
for a large portion of its revenues. Even more 
important, Government is well aware that 
the economic growth we all seek depends 
upon the ability of capital, as well as labor, 
to earn a fair return. 

The disappointing performance of the 
economy in the first quarter inevitably had 
its impact upon profits, which, on a season- 
ally adjusted basis, were apparently Little 
changed from the fourth quarter of 1961. 
But with the economy picking up steam—as 
it has during this second quarter—corpo- 
rate profits can be expected to increase with 
it. Despite the fact that over the postwar 
period the share of profits in the sales dollar 
has declined, there is general agreement 
among business forecasters that total pre- 
tax corporate profits for 1962 are breaking 
sharply out of the narrow range in which 
they have moved for the past 3 years and 
will reach a new record high, well above 
$50 billion. These larger profits clearly jus- 
tify stock prices higher than would have 
been warranted by the level of earnings that 
has characterized the past 3 years. 

With this in mind, let us look for a mo- 
ment at the level of stock prices: Based on 
Standard & Poor's averages, we find that in 
the 4 years 1954 through 1957, stocks as a 
whole sold at an average of between 11.2 
and 14 times earnings, In 1958, this aver- 
age moved up to between 16 and 17 times 
earnings, and remained there throughout 
1959 and 1960. Last year’s bull market 
brought this ratio up to 21 times earnings 
for the year as a whole, and to about 23 
times earnings at the high point toward the 
close of the year. The drop in the market 
over the past few months, coupled with the 
increased earnings in prospect for 1962, 
brought this ratio back to where it is to- 
day—between 15 and 16 times earnings 
slightly under the level that prevailed in 
the 1958 to 1960 period, but more than the 
level of earlier years. 


I would certainly be the last one to try to’ 


pick an exact and appropriate level for the 
price-earnings ratio of common stocks. But 
one thing stands out clearly in any review 
of stock prices: the 1961 price rise cannot be 
credited solely to the prospects for improved 
earnings, The estimate of 1962 corporate 
profits contained in the January Federal 
budget document—which many have criti- 
cized as being overly optimistic—forecast 
pretax profits of $56.5 billion. But stock 
averages last December were about 19 times 
even this level of prospective earnings. 
Clearly, something other than the profit 
outlook must have been involved in last 
year’s bull market. 

We all know what that something was— 
the belief that inflation was just around the 
corner, Today, the belief has been pretty 
well dissipated. And that is the basic reason 
behind the decline in stock prices over the 
past few months, 

Now how did stock market investors make 
such an error last year? Apparently, they 
abandoned reality in pursult of a mirage 
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that grew out of a myth, The mirage was 
imminent inflation. The myth was the be- 


lef that Government deficits are inevitably 
accompanied by inflation, no matter what 
the state of the economy may be. 

The facts were far different and clear 
enough for those who wished to read them, 
but myth proved more powerful than rea- 
son. Demand inflation, the only kind of in- 
flation in which budgetary policy plays an 
important role, is clearly related to the state 
of the whole national economy, and it is 
not governed by any single factor such as the 
Federal budget. Only when budget deficits 
combine with high demand to put pressure 
on supply, do they bring demand inflation in 
their wake. Last year this of course was 
far from the case. For our economy was just 
starting to pull out of recession. There were 
large numbers of unemployed and there was 
a widespread wunderutilization of plant 
capacity, The President and other members 
of the administration consistently stated 
that they intended to devote their energies 
to maintaining the stable price level so es- 
sential to our balance of payments. 

I, myself, repeatedly pointed out that 
while a substantial deficit was in prospect 
for fiscal 1962, it would not be inflationary 
because of the excess capacity in the econ- 
omy. The President made clear, as early as 
last July, that having in mind the sharp 
improvement in the economy forecast for 
1962, he intended to submit a balanced 
budget in January. But, despite this, the 
myth prevailed. The belief that any Federal 
deficit would be inflationary no matter what 
the state of the economy encouraged specu- 
lation and pushed stock prices to dizzy 
heights. A reaction was inevitable, once 
fact prevailed over fiction—as sooner or 
later it always does. 

I have heard it suggested that the decline 
in stock prices might be somehow connected 
with a lack of confidence in financial circles 
abroad in the efforts we are making to 
right the imbalance in our international 
payments. If this were true, it would be 
serious indeed. Fortunately, the facts ore 
completely to the contrary. There is one 
item in our balance of payments which is 
generally considered to closely refiect any 
flight of capital. This is the item known 
as “errors and omissions,” which includes all 
items not otherwise recorded. Until 1960, 
this item had been a favorable one in our 
payments balance. In 1960, for the first 
time, it showed a substantial deficit in this 
particular account—a deficit which was 
continued in 1961, However, so far this 
year, this sensitive item has once again re- 
turned to its former status as a plus in our 
overall payments picture—a clear indication 
of growing, not lessened, confidence in the 
dollar. 

The same story is told by the price of gold 
in the free market in London, where the gy- 
rations of the fall of 1960 have given way 
to a relatively stable market at prices no 
higher and—more often than not—lower 
than the cost of buying gold in New York 
and transporting it overseas. All this is not 
surprising when we take account of the con- 
tinuing improvement in our payments situ- 
ation. In the first quarter of 1962, despite 
an increase of more than $500 million in our 
imports as compared to the unusually de- 
pressed level that prevailed during the first 
quarter of 1961—an Increase that was the 
natural reflection of our economic recovery 
our overall deficit turned out to be just a 
little more than $100 million larger than in 
the same quarter last year. Leaving imports 
aside, this means that there was a solid im- 
provement of about $400 million in all the 
other elements of our balance of payments. 

Preliminary indications for May which, 
mind you, would include any repatriation of 
foreign funds as a result of stock market 
sales, indicate that it will be the best month 
for our payments position since January, 
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when the return of temporary, year-end win- 
dow-dressing outflows brought approximate 
balance in our overall payments. So far this 
year, our overall deficit appears to be running 
at an annual rate of about $1.5 billion. This 
compares with last year’s figure of $2.5 bil- 
lion, and the $3.5 to $4 billion deficits that 
characterized the 3 preceding years, As 
I have often stated, we intend to work 
vigorously until the deficit is wholly elimi- 
nated—a result we hope to achieve by the 
end of next year. 

Another myth that has been current in 
business circles in recent months is the mis- 
conception that the Kennedy administration 
is pursuing an overall antibusiness policy. 
In discussions of the recent steel price epi- 
sode, the fact that the full influence of the 
Government had a few days before been suc- 
cessfully exerted to secure a noninflationary 
wage settlement in steel is too often totally 
disregarded. led also are other ef- 
forts of the administration to provide a 
better climate for economic growth—and 
thus, a better climate for business in gen- 
eral. 

I refer in particular to the major reform 
in the administration of depreciation for 
Federal tax purposes that is now nearing 
completion. Depreciation reform was one of 
my earliest concerns upon entering the 
Treasury. I found then, that despite long- 
standing business complaints about inequi- 
ties in the provisions for depreciation, little 
had been done to improve the situation. 
‘True, two basic studies had been initiated in 
the summer of 1960, studies that were sched- 
uled for completion 2 years later, in mid- 
1962. These studies bore primarily on the 
depreciable lives of business property. 
Nothing at all had been done on the equally 
important matter of reexamining the pro- 
cedures under which the guidelines for de- 
preciable lives were being administered, 
And it is these procedures, as much as the 
lives themselves, that have been responsible 
for the widespread sense of frustration 
among businessmen in their dealing with 
the Government on the depreciation prob- 
lems. 

Early last year, we determined to tackle 
this problem head on. We expedited the 
studies of the basic data that were already 
underway so that we could receive the re- 
sults by the end of 1961, rather than in mid- 
1962. And we started right from scratch in 
reexamining each and every one of the as- 
sumptions on which the law had been ad- 
ministered for the past 25 years. As we 
went along, we were pleased—and a little 
surprised—to find that all, or practically all, 
of the controversy that has long character- 
ized relations between business and govern- 
ment in the administration of depreciation 
could be eliminated by appropriate changes 
in our approach. 

Accordingly, we are now preparing new, 
more flexible, and more objective means of 
measuring the reasonableness of deprecia- 
tion charges claimed by taxpayers. This will 
allow the taxpayer to exercise Judgment in 
selecting depreciable lives, Judgment based 
upon his own plans for the future, rather 
than forcing him to rely primarily upon his- 
torical experience. It will void haggling over 
minutiae by looking to the reasonableness of 
the taxpayer's overall depreciation, rather 
than to the depreciable life of each and every 
separate item. And it will prevent the tax- 
payer’s Judgment from being controverted 
except where, by an objective test, it is 
clearly not reasonable. No longer will a 
change In revenue agents bring with it— as 
it so often does today—a reexamination of 
depreciation practices. And industry will, 
for the first time, be certain that the law 
is being administered with identical results 
in every part of the United States. 

We have now reached the point where I 
can be sure that a final draft of the new 
provisions will be ready for publication by 
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the end of this month, or early in July. At 
the same time that we publish our new pro- 
cedures, we will also publish our revision of 
the Bulletin F schedule of depreciable lives, 
reducing to some 76 overall categories—only 
a few of which will apply to any one busi- 
ness—the 5,000-odd items that are presently 
carried in Bulletin F. While we will have 
done our best to achieve truly realistic 
guideline lives, we will always be prepared to 
meet with any industry which feels that 
the lives assigned to it are not reasonable 
and fair, and to make such further adjust- 
ments as may be mutually agreed. In this 
way, we intend to keep our guideline lives 
fully current with future developments, so 
that they may never again reach their pres- 
ent unrealistic status. 

All of this has required a tremendous ef- 
fort by the Treasury. And I must say quite 
frankly that it is difficult for me to compre- 
hend how an administration which is on the 
verge of carrying to fruition such an enor- 
mous and important reform to help the busi- 
ness community can be labeled as anti- 
business.” 

But this is not all. It was clear 
from the very start of our efforts to assist 
business that more than realistic lives and 
improved administration would be required 
if we were to meet foreign competition and 
stimulate the increased investment needed 
to spur our rate of economic growth. 

First, as to foreign competition: It is a 
hard fact that every other industrialized 
country in the free world provides special 
incentives to investment in one form or an- 
other. We can do no less if we are to com- 
pete successfully in the marketplace of the 
world. We must have both the 8-percent 
investment credit which is now before the 
Congress and the full benefits of our new 
administrative reform if we are to match our 
foreign competitors. 

The same is true if we are to stimulate 
the increased Investment we must have to 
speed our rate of growth—an essential pre- 
requisite to the solution of our number one 
problem of unemployment, Throughout the 
fifties, the proportion of our GNP invested 
in plant and equipment steadily declined. It 
reached a new low point last year. At the 
same time, our free world competitors have 
been raising the proportion of their GNP 
going into plant and equipment. By last 
year, some of them were devoting twice as 
much of their GNP to new Investment as 
were we—and, it is important to note, that 
over the years, some of them have grown 
twice as fast as we have. Since the level 
of new investment has a direct correlation 
to rates of growth, we simply must increase 
our investment if we are to increase our 
rate of growth. 

The best and surest way to obtain more in- 
vestment in new plant and equipment is to 
improve the profitability of such investment. 
And it was for just this reason that we 
chose the investment credit to complement 
our administrative reform of depreciation 
practices, For the investment credit, 
through the operation of the simple concept 
of a return over and above original cost, is 
by far the most powerful stimulant to profits 
of any of several possible forms of invest- 
ment incentive, For each dollar of revenue 
lost to the Government, it provides two or 
three times more stimulus to profits than 
any other practicable form of incentive. 

I am well aware that some in the busi- 
ness community have been cool to the idea 
of the investment credit. This is dificult 
to understand since the combination of the 
credit and the forthcoming administrative 
reform will, for the first time in many years, 
put American industry on a comparable foot- 
ing with its foreign competitors in the tax 
treatment of capital investment in machin- 
ery and equipment. 

What has been the basic reason behind 
business opposition? 
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I am convinced that it has been misun- 
derstanding, plain and simple. In our talks 
and correspondence with business execu- 
tives, and we have talked to many of them, 
we were frankly astonished to learn that the 
chief source of opposition was a widespread 
conviction that our investment credit pro- 
posal was no more than a tactical trick de- 
signed to avoid the very reform of deprecia- 
tion practices that we were working so hard 
to bring about. Other businessmen thought 
that the investment credit was merely a tem- 
porary antirecession device and seemed not 
to hear our repeated assurances that the 
credit was designed as a permanent part of 
the tax structure, It was another case of the 
triumph of myth over reality. 

We have learned, however, that opposition 
to the credit is now far less widespread than 
one might believe from the positions taken 
by certain national business associations. 
Our correspondence and conversations clearly 
show that on this subject the position taken 
by these national organizations no longer 
accurately reflects the view of American 
business. For many businessmen have 
changed their opinion during the past year 
as they have come to understand our pro- 
posals better, and in particular as they have 
come to appreciate the fact that the invest- 
ment credit is not intended as a substitute 
for, but rather as a supplement to, deprecia- 
tion reform. 

In today's atmosphere of concern over the 
adequacy of our rate of economic recovery. 
one thing is crystal clear: The uncertain 
fate of the credit is beyond question exerting 
a negative influence on business spending— 
just at the time when an increase in plant 
and equipment expenditures is badly needed 
to keep our economy moying. There is no 
appropriate action readily available that 
would be more immediately helpful to the 
economy than prompt enactment of the tax 
credit, so that business could have a solid 
basis on which to plan for the future. 

In the slightly longer term there is, of 
course, much that can be done. And we 
fully intend to do it. There has been grow- 
ing talk in recent weeks of the desirability 
of income tax reductions as a stimulus to 
the economy. I, for one, am glad to hear 
such talk, To me, it portends a sympathetic 
reception to the overall income tax reform 
on which we have been working since last 
year, and which was first promised by tne 
President in his tax message a year ago last 
April. This tax reform progtam will be 
ready for congressional action next January 
and we plan to submit its general outlines 
before the close of the present session. It 
will not be a hasty, ill-considered reaction 
to the gyrations of the stock market. 
Rather, it will be a fundamental restructur- 
ing of our Income tax system, designed to 
promote the maximum of long-term eco- 
nomic growth. 

Over the past year, I have frequently stated 
that the central element in this reform 
would be a proposal to readjust the rate 
structure of the income tax. I had not 
thought it necessary to spell out the fact 
that readjustment necessarily meant read- 
justment downward. But in case there is 
any misunderstanding, let me make clear 
that this is Just what it means—a top-to- 
bottom reduction in the rates of income tax. 
Naturally, any reduction will cost the Gov- 
ernment revenue, and will bring with it 
the need to broaden the base of our tax 
structure so as to offset the reductions in 
whole or in part. 

Contrary to some crystal ball reports I 
have read, there have been no decisions on 
any of the details. This applies both to 
the extent of possible rate reductions and 
to the form and extent of possible offsetting 
measures to broaden the income tax base. 
But one fact is clear and that is we have now 
been at work for nearly a year on a pro- 
posal for income tax reform—a pro 
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basically designed to stimulate the growth of 
our economy—a proposal that will be ready 
for action at the opening of the next session 
of the Congress. 

In conclusion, let me say that the con- 
fusion of myth and reality, of fact with 
fiction, when considering the complex eco- 
nomie problems of the day, is not in our 
national interest. The problems we face are 
not easy. Their solution requires the best 
efforts of all of us. We must not allow 
Ourselves to be diverted from the difficult 
tasks at hand by polemics, emotion, or pre- 
judice, unsupported by facts. There is today 
a clear consensus as to our national ob- 
jectives—a consensus that reaches from coast 
to coast and includes both political parties 
and all elements of our society. Those goals 
are full employment, rapid growth so that 
we may steadily improve our standard of 
living, and reasonable price stability. 

In the past 4 years, we have managed to 
attain just one of those goals—reasonable 
Price stability. In 1958, the wholesale all- 
commodity price index of the Department of 
Labor averaged 1004. Last week the same 
index read 100.2—no change in 4 years. But 
we have not been so successful in achieving 
Our other goals. We must continue vigor- 
ously to pursue full employment and rapid 
srowth—without impairing the price stability 
that we have already achieved. Success will 
require not only proper Government policies, 
but also public understanding and acceptance 
of these policies, as well as real effort on the 
Part of all sectors of our society. We must 
concentrate our efforts on genuine problems, 
and not permit ourselves to be diverted by 
exaggerated fears or hobgoblins—be they 
imaginary inflation, such as that which pre- 
occupied investors last year, or an imaginary 
&antibusiness campaign by the administra- 
tion such as I fear preoccupies too many 
businessmen today. 

As members of the Financial Writers As- 
sociation of New York, you are contributing 
immensely to the much-needed understand- 
ing that is required before a truly national 
Consensus becomes possible. I ask you to 
continue your efforts in the sure knowledge 
that you are performing a public service of 
Major proportions. 


The Eleanor Roosevelt Cancer 
Foundation 
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Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following address by 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt at the Second 
Annual World Peace Through World 
Health Award dinner held in Washing- 
ton, D.C., on May 22, 1962: 

Mr. Roosxvxir. The warmth and presence 
here tonight of you far better expresses the 
love and affection which we all have for oyr 
next speaker, and it is my great honor and 
happy privilege to present to you the First 
Lady of the World, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 
[Standing applause.] 

Mrs, ELEANOR RoOosevetT. Mr. Chairman, 
Mr. Master of Ceremonies, Mr. Vice Presi- 
dent, distinguished guests, ladies and gen- 
tlemen: I think you all know by this time 
that the main purpose of this dinner is to 
honor an outstanding individual whose 
Services have advanced the cause of world 
Peace through world health. 
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Last year, when the first award of this 
foundation was given to Gen. Omar N. Brad- 
ley, many of us heard the Vice President of 
the United States make a very serious report. 

Mr. JoHNSON said that over half of the 
world or 2½ billion people either suffer from 
chronic illness or become ill annually, and 
that this vast human suffering places illness 
second only to hunger. 

The Vice President has not only been 
moved by the suffering cause of the world, 
but he has traveled tens of thousands of 
miles as a representative of our country to 
support the worldwide effort in the fight 
against disease. 5 

He has made a 30,000-mile trip to the lands 
of southeast Asia and he has traveled thou- 
sands of miles in Africa. Everywhere he has 
represented the American people whose com- 
passion and desire is to help those in need 
which is our greatest source of strength. 

I am happy to present the Second Annual 
World Peace Through World Health Award 
to a distinguished statesman. So far, I have 
been using the notes as they were a little 
afraid I would forget something, you see, 50 
they made sure to write them down for me. 

I think Mr. JoHNnson has had a very deep 
sense of responsibility in this particular area. 
I know that friends of mine have given a 
great deal of their time and energy to trying 
to get our Government aware of this prob- 
lem and have felt that their hands are up- 
held and that they have gotten the greatest 
help from the Vice President. 

So I think my husband would have had 
a feeling that we must have a research and 
that we must find the answers to problems 
as they come up, and he would be very 
happy tonight that a great American and 
humanitarian, the Vice President of the 
United States, Mr. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, is 
being given this award, [Standing ap- 
plause.] 

REMARKS BY VICE PRESIDENT LYNDON B, 
JOHNSON 


The Vice Preswent of the United States. 
Mrs. Roosevelt, Mr, Roosevelt, Mr. Godfrey, 
Justice Clark, distinguished Ambassadors 
and fellow Americans, you do me great honor 
tonight with this award. I am most grate- 
ful and it adds so much to my gratitude to 
receive this award from the Eleanor Roose- 
velt Cancer Foundation and to have the 
great honor of sharing this platform tonight 
with such a grand lady. 

All over the world, wherever men and 
women yearn for freedom from disease and 
deprivation in a world without war, no name 
lights their eyes or quickens their hearts 
more than the name of Eleanor Roosevelt. 
| Applause. | 

I think it is quite fitting, in her presence, 
that we should talk tonight about world 
health and world peace. 

It there were a single broad highway 
stretching straight, swift and sure toward 
peace, men and nations would have traveled 
it a long time ago. But there is no such 
road and the way to peace is not an easy way. 
Those who seek peace must find their way 
across unknown, unexplored and often un- 
friendly terrain. = 

This is what we are doing tonight. 

We seek peace by many roads, along many 
trails, up many paths. We cannot know 
where, or when, our search will end. But we 
live with an abiding faith that our searches 
will eng in success. 

So it is in this context that we explore 
along the roads and trails and paths of medi- 
cal research. We believe that our discoveries 
there will help us to reach and to keep uni- 
versal peace in the world. 

We recognize that better health alone 
would not be enough. Nor would better 
food, better shelter, better clothing, better 
jobs or better education be enough alone. 

None of these things alone can bring peace 
to the world any more than can armament— 
or disarmament—alone. 
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If we are to succeed in our quest for peace, 
we must concern ourselves at all times with 
the total condition of man. 

I think it is well for us to remind ourselyes 
that the United States today is committing 
its resources on a monumental scale to pro- 
grams which will, as their end result, im- 
prove the total condition of man on this 
earth. 

Over the past decade, we have made a 
cumulative outlay for research and develop- 
ment in the natural sciences of about $80 
billion. This is four times the comparable 
amount for the preceding 10 years. It is 
equal to the total Federal budget for the 
fiscal year 1961. 

Are we making our effort on this scale 
solely for the satisfaction of national pride? 
Is it our highest hope only to place a man 
on the moon or to have been the first to 
send a man out among the stars? 

The answer of the American people is, 
emphatically, “No.” 

Our national purpose in supporting today's 
research is not to perform spectaculars 
among the planets or merely to win moments 
of national glory on this earth. 

We do what we do in the search for peace. 

We do what we do in the hope that our 
endeavor would lead the world to a day of 
universal justice and freedom. [Applause.] 

We do what we do, not to make our Nation 
stand larger on this earth, but to help all 
mankind to stand more erect and upright 
together. 

At this moment we live in a world of 
peril. Prudence requires that the focus of 
our efforts be directed to neutralizing that 
peril. 

But our search for security is, I believe, 
producing far greater contributions to the 
methods of peace than to the techniques of 
war. Many overlook one thing: Our defense 
budgets are going today not to amass vast 
stores of arms but to amass great stores of 
human knowledge. 

The whole concept of defense spending Is 
changed. Instead of spending wastefully on 
weapons that could only be used destruc- 
tively, the bulk of our defense research 
dollars is spent on knowledge that can only 
be used constructively. 

Francis Bacon once said that “the real and 
legitimate goal of the sciences is the endow- 
ment of human life with new inventions and 
riches.” 

This objective is the real and legitimate 
goal of the national effort we are making 
today. 

One of the great lessons of experience with 

science is that our most Important discov- 
erles often are the discoveries we least ex- 
pect. 
Columbus was looking for a route to the 
east when he discovered the New World of 
the west. Edward Jenner was led to discover 
immunization for smallpox by his observa- 
tions that the disease seldom developed 
among milkmaids. 

In an obscure London laboratory, Alex- 
ander Fleming wondered what had killed the 
bacteria under his microscope—and by 
chance established that cause was common 
bread mold borne through his laboratory 
window by the air. It was this observation 
that led to the discovery of penicillin. 

Accidents? Yes, perhaps they were. But 
we recall the admonition of Pasteur that 
“fortune finds the prepared mind.” 

Tonight we do not know what trails we 
may find and follow out in space. But 
going forth with prepared minds we can 
believe that we will find much more there 
than the green fireflies seen by Colonel 
Glenn. 

Space research is costly, but it is less than 
what we pay each year in cigarette taxes. 
But those costs will be returned to us by 
many great discoveries that will improve 
the condition of mankind throughout the 
earth. 
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These thoughts are appropriate in this 
year of 1962 which is being observed as Can- 
cer Progress Year. Twenty-five years ago 
the Cancer Society's first nationwide Cancer 
Crusade began. 

In that same year, the National Cancer 
Institute was organized. At that time one 
victim of cancer in four was being cured. 
Today, I am told, the cure rate is one in 
three. 

This speaks much for the union of private 
and public resources in concerted endeavor 
against this killer which still strikes one 
American every 2 minutes. 

We fight tonight against cancer through 
surgery, as Arthur has told you, through 
radiation and through drugs, We can hope 
that by the endeavors in which we engage 
the day will come when we will have in hand 
drugs and cures for this disease and for 
many others. Another 25 years will not pass 
before that day arrives, due to the leader- 
ship of great women like Eleanor Roosevelt 
and the Eleanor Roosevelt Cancer Founda- 
tion and those who support it. 

Out of those efforts in this field—and in 
all the fields of scientific endeavor—we will 
be able, I believe, to assure for mankind 
that condition of health which is a pre- 
requisite for the condition of peace. 

We in the United States live and work 
without illusions about the nature of peace. 
We realize that peace is a condition—not an 
agreement. 

Peace will not be assured for mankind 
by the stroke of a pen or the signing of a 
treaty. Peace will be made real only when 
the condition of man makes thoughts of 
war unreal. 

We in the United States seek agreements 
to hasten the arrival of that condition of 
peace for mankind. We shall never cease to 
seek such agreements. 

But if willful men refuse to sign those 
agreements,” we shall not permit their re- 
fusal to deny to mankind the coming of con- 
ditions of peace throughout the world. 

That is why we can believe, as we do, that 
if all the eddies and ripples of the moment 
are not on the side of peace, the greater waves 
and stronger tides of this century run with 
the free societies and bear us toward the 
shores of a peaceful world. 

Nations may veto the agreements that 
control nations. But no natlon—and no 
national leader—can yeto the progress be- 
ing made toward controlling those things 
which oppress the lives of men. 

We can be proud, I believe, of the lead- 
ership being demonstrated by our country 
today in unifying the force of science and 
the force of political leadership into a new 
instrument for the making of peace. 

Much of the credit for the course our 
Government has taken lies to the eternal 
credit of a man whose memory is very much 
with us today on the occasion of this Can- 
cer Progress Year. 

I refer, of course, to that great warrior for 
the public interest, that great servant of the 
public good, who fell himself last year as a 
victim of the disease against which we mar- 
shal our efforts now—the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, Sam Rayburn. 

Over a long period, his efforts and leader- 
ship did much to bring into being the pro- 
gram we have for medical research as well 
as the broader programs of scientific research 
in other fields to which we are now com- 
mitted. 

If the benefit of that research were not 
forthcoming in time to spare Sam Rayburn 
the agony of his last days, I know that his 
faith was not diminished in his conviction 
that those efforts will ultimately succeed as 
he expected them to succeed. 
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The horizons of science are much too 
broad—the unknowns of science are much 
too great—for us to presume to foretell 
what final victories will emerge from the 
research of this day. 

We can be sure, however, that this grand 
enterprise on which we are jointly embarked 
will bring the human race to a time in 
which the creative talents and abilities of 
all men are Hberated from the oppression 
of disease, poverty, and despair. 

We walk the roads we walk, we search 
the trails we search, we pioneer the new 
paths of our times in the belief that it is 
the mission and the trust of our country 
to lead the world toward these high goals. 

It was a great American educator, Horace 
Mann, who once told a group of young peo- 
ple, “Be ashamed to die before you win at 
least one great victory for humanity.” 

So it is in this spirit that we tonight go 
about our mission. Mrs. Roosevelt, you 
have won many great victories for humanity, 
but the rest of us who haye not achieved so 
much will go home tonight remembering 
the words of Horace Mann—‘Be ashamed to 
die before you win at least one great victory 
for humanity.” 

We are determined to win not one but 
many victories for humanity. One.of those 
victories we are determined to win is vic- 
tory over disease, to which the Eleanor 
Roosevelt Cancer Foundation is dedicating 
all of its resources, its talents, and its energy. 

Thank you. [Standing applause.] 

Mr. Roosxvrtr. Mr. Vice President, allow 
us to honor you as you, indeed, have honored 
us. I know I speak for all of us when I say 
we are grateful to you for your wonderful 
remarks. 

Before closing these ceremonies, may I 
just express for all of us our thanks to those 
many people, the hard working staff, to our 
national director, Mr. Sidney Glazier, and 
the great numbers of volunteers who haye 
helped make this a memorable evening. 

If I can, I would like to express one little 
hope and prayer of my own. My father, as 
you know, worked long in the cause of polio. 
He did not live to see the final victory that 
came with the Salk vaccine. 

I would have a prayer, with the help of 
all of you who are professionals and non- 
professionals, that we may have God's bless- 
ing in trying to bring about a similar victory 
during the lifetime of my mother, [Ap- 
plause.]} 

So, may I ask that as I send you away with 
my greetings. 

I will now ask Maj. Gen. Frank A. Tobey, 
the Chief of Chaplains, U.S. Army, to give 
us the benediction. 

Maj. Gen. FrANK A. Topey. Let us pray: 

Oh God of power and glory, we share Thy 
creative task with mortal men. Give us in- 
sight equal to our responsibilities as cowork- 
ers with Thee in this great cause. 

In every daily duty, keep us keenly aware 
we are laboring with Thee to make this world 
a better place in which to live. We are 
grateful for the heavily fought for and spec- 
tacular advances which have been made by 
medical science, but grant us vision for the 
future so that we may continue to advance 
in healing methods for all mankind and as 
undefeated souls we may sustain the shock of 
these volcanic days. 

Now may Thy richest benediction crown 
these efforts with success, God's peace be 
with all of you and with all mankind. 
Amen. 

Mr. Roosxvxrr. Good night. 

(Thereupon, the Second Annual World 
Peace Through World Health Award dinner 
was adjourned at 10:30 p.m.) 
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Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the following article from the 
May 27 edition of the New York Times, 
should be of interest to all the Members 
of this body: 

WORLD or Music: NEIGHBORLY INVESTIGA- 
TION—REPORT SHows How LATIN AMERI- 
CANS AID ARTS, AND How WI Can HELP 

(By Ross Parmenter) 

Cultural exchange has been bandied about 
recently as much as the old good-neighbor 
slogan used to be. And sometimes what has 
been done under the new heading has not 
been wisely thought out. But recently the 
House Committee on Education and Labor 
took an action that ultimately should prove 
helpful for both cultural exchange and the 
good neighbor policy. 

It sent an enterprising newspaperman to 
Latin America on a cultural factfinding 
mission to ascertain the cultural needs of the 
Latin countries in which the United States 
could assist. Since the committee is also 
interested in how state subsidy of the arts 
works, it also asked the reporter to bring back 
what information he could pick up about 
state ald to the arts south of the border. 

John H. Young 3d, who used to be Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Pittsburgh 
Courier, was the man who went on the mis- 
sion. One of the arts bills he was gathering 
information to bolster, H.R. 4172, has since 
been blocked in the House Rules Committee. 
But his report, published earlier this month, 
remains of value and it makes interesting 
reading, especially in his summary of what 
the four countries he visited would like to 
receive from and send to the United States. 

SPECIFIC NEEDS 


Both Brazil and Venezuela need symphony 
orchestra conductors and soloists to play 
with ensembles, Brazil, too, needs maga- 
zines, recording machines, instruments, and 
pianos. Venezuela needs, among other 
things, ballet teachers. Jamaica, too, needs 
instruments, especially brass ones, and a 
professional drama director. Mexico would 
like visits from the New York Philharmonic, 
the Philadelphia Orchestra and the Boston 
Symphony, students and professors, ma- 
chines for vocational training, and profes- 
sionals in all classes of the theater. 

The Latins would be aided, too, if we 
brought some of their attractions for tours 
here, And Mr. Young recommended Brazil's 
Quarteto Oficial; Isabelita Llull and Vicente 
Abad, dancers, and a folk-dance group from 
Venezuela; Kaestner Robinson, pianist, and 
an exhibition of oil paintings from Jamaica, 
and the Orquestra Sinfónica Nacional, choral 
and dance groups and a handicraft exhibit 
from Mexico, 

And all countries could be alded by being 
offered more educational opportunities for 
their brightest talents.: 7 

On the government subsidy, Mr. Young 
concluded: 

“Nowhere in this hemisphere has govern- 
ment subsidy of the arts reached the high 
level now in existence in Mexico, Under 
the direction of its Instituto Nacional de 
Bellas Artes, Mexico has established, by law, 
a program for the arts that is all inclusive 
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in every respect and every detail. Therefore, 
any effort on the part of the U.S. Congress 
to examine the need, desire, and feasibility of 
Government subsidy of the arts in the United 
States would be greatly aided by a longer 
and more comprehensive study of Mexico's 
Bellas Artes.” 

The report was submitted to Frank 
Thompson, Jr., chairman of the Select Sub- 
committee on Education of the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. It is avail- 
able through the U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office in Washington. 
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Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, this 
year marks the centennial anniversary 
of the Battle of Antietam. On Memorial 
Day.I attended an inspiring service of 
commemoration at the national ceme- 
tery in Sharpsburg, Md., where many 
Union soldiers are buried. It was ap- 
Propriate that on the 10th of June 1962, 
similar memorial services should be held 
for the Confederate dead who fell at 
Antietam and who lie in the Washington 
Confederate Cemetery in Hagerstown. 
The speaker on that occasion was Adm. 
Arthur C. Davis, US. Navy, retired, a 
distinguished citizen of the Sixth Con- 
gressiona] District of Maryland. 

It is an honor to be able to append 
Admiral Davis’ remarks which present a 
new view of the Battle of Antietam which 
is noteworthy in the centennial year: 

SPEECH sy ADM. ARTHUR C. Davis 

Ladies and gentlemen and honored guests, 
I am proud and happy to share in this im- 
Portant ceremony. 

For one who has spent most of his life 
as a naval officer, this talk today in com- 
Memoration of a very great land battle places 
Me, to say the least, in an unfamiliar role. 
My only tion is that the aircraft 
carrier, Antietam, at the end of World War 
TI, became a flagship and carried my flag. 

Yet, having long since retired from active 
duty, I find that perspective increases as 
time moves on and that it becomes possible 
to philosophize without the heat and the 
clamor of immediate action that must accom- 
Pany instant battle readiness. 

Thus I am able to discuss the Battle of 
Antietam, although it was fought on land 
100 years ago next in general 
terms; terms that apply, it seems to me, to 
all wartime struggles, whenever and wher- 
ever they may have been fought. 

I assure you that you are not going to be 
swamped with my own recollections for I 
am not yet guilty of the sin of garrulousness. 

Two remarks, however, by Admiral Nimitz 
ilustrate very well the universality of some 
basic wartime principles, even though land 
Warfare seems to differ greatly from war at 
sen. 

When Admiral Nimitz took command in 
the Pacific at the beginning of World War 
II, where initially our losses had been very 
great, he seemed very abstracted for the first 
couple of months. Finally one day, he was 
Cheerful, He told me, “I have it figured out. 
You cannot wage war successfully without 
loging men. I am going to lose some now 
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so as to avoid losing more men later.” This 
is a real basic principle, one which every 
commander must face. You are bound to 
lose if you attempt to wage war without 
risk. Admiral Nimitz used this principle 
throughout the Pacific campaign and I be- 
lieve it accounted more than anything else 
for that campaign's great success. 

His other remark was in a different key, 
but equally important from the standpoint 
of morale. A young destroyer skipper was 
telling, at Nimitz’ morning conference, how 
he had lost his ship. Seven or eight Jap- 
anese suicide planes had ganged up on him. 
He shot down the first three or four but the 
rest plunged directly onto the destroyer. 
The cumulative effect was too much for 
the destroyer and she sank. The young 
man told it vividly and well. Tension was 
high as he finished and waited for questions. 
There were none. He began to leave the 
platform. The silence was literally deafen- 
ing. Nimitz broke it. He said, casually, 
“How do you suppose you managed to rouse 
all the antagonism?" The principle of mor- 
ale Is never to be ignored. 

In the historical discussions of the Battle 
of Antietam other principles stand out, per- 
haps above all else the terrific, incredible 
confusion that was compounded throughout 
by failures and lack of communications and 
information. I have always wondered, and 
I still wonder, how anything ever got done 
right. Everybody on each side was monu- 
mentally weary and plagued with lack of 
sleep. These are the sworn enemies of 
straight thinking and clear judgment, at a 
time when these two qualities are utterly 
essential. It seems to me that there were, 
time and time again, circumstances when 
a different decision by this or that com- 
mander could have swung the battle either 
way. But these judgments were not made 
after the fact. They had to be made then, 
on the spot. Many times they had to be 
guesses, for Information was slow and often 
in error. 

But, in spite of all this, another prin- 
ciple stands out. This is the fine line be- 
tween too great aggressiveness and undue 
caution, both of which qualities are ac- 
centuated in an individual in the heat and 
fatigue of action. In Lee's case it could be 
said that he may have been too aggressive. 
But he had to be. Never is a commander 
more dangerous than when he knows his 
only, his best chance is to be aggressive. 
In McClellan’s case it might be said that 
he was too cautious. But McClellan could 
afford to be. He never quite lost his initial 
advantage of better concentration with more 
troops, but he obviously had been born too 
soon to have learned Nimitz’ principle of 
jeopardizing some men now to avoid heavier 
losses later. 

True, the carnage was terrific. 
Clellan, had his caution been seasoned with 
a touch of desperation, might well have 
ended with far better than a draw. As for 
Lee, who seemed to have anticipated Admiral 
King’s credo of the Second World War, “Do 
the best you can with what you have," and 
who thought and acted throughout with 
phenomenal speed and uncanny judgment, 
he too might have won a victory with a few 
small nudges by fate on his side of the 
ledger. 

But the men in the lines of battle equally 
have my respect and admiration. Their job 
was to fight, almost blindly. All on both 
sides did it extremely well. Approximately 
a fourth of all those in action were killed. 
They had no time nor wish to think. They 
knew only one principle, “Shoot or be shot.” 
Perhaps that is really why the battle ended 
without victory for either side. And per- 
haps this suggests another principle, far too 
often ignored today: If more people minded 
their own business, tried to do their own 
jobs, which presumably they understand, 
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and fewer people tried to do somebody else's 
job, which manifestly they do not under- 
stand, we would all have far less to com- 
plain about. 

I think I admitted that I do not really 
comprehend land warfare. I remember in 
the First World War I used to asked soldiers 
how they got the courage to stay in the 
frontline fighting. They always said it was 
better than being in the Navy. I would 
say, “Why?” and they would reply invari- ` 
ably, “Because in the Navy there’s no place 
to run to." I though this was pretty silly, 
but in World War II I found out their point 
had a meaning. When, for the umpteenth 
time, you see a bomb-loaded suicide plane 
screaming down at your ship, you would 
give plenty to be ashore with a place to run 
to. Almost, I wished I were a soldier. 

This brings me to a story told me by a 
British admiral during World War II. He 
had command of the British carrier Ilus- 
trious. She had been badly damaged and 
was moored alongside the pier at Malta 
awaiting completion of sufficient repairs so 
that she could hobble to Egypt for full over- 
haul. Almost dally they were under attack 
by German dive bombers. Their only de- 
tense was by the ship's antiaircraft bat- 
teries. One day, at the height of an attack, 
the captain noticed the ship's chaplain 
walking casually across the flight deck. After 
the attack was finished he said to the chap- 
lain, “You know my rule that no noncom- 
batant shall be exposed during action. Why 
did you violate my orders?” The chapiain 
answered mildly, “Well, sir, it seemed to me 
that at a time like that it was my duty to 
show the crew that a man need not neces- 
sarily give a damn whether he lived or died.” 

This was a wonderful thing for the chap- 
lain to do and to say in battle. But, of 
course, after the battle a man, whether he 
lives or dies, does care. Each one cares that 
the cause he had dedicated his life to, is 
the right cause. He is proud that te has 
had the courage to place his life in forfeit 
for that cause. This is why I am proud to 
be here at this Antietam commemoration 
of the Confederate Cemetery, and to reflect 
upon the wholehearted courage of those who 
are buried here. They were dedicated men, 
who gave their lives for a principle they 
thought was right. Maryland is wholly cor- 
rect in honoring them and it is my sincere 
hope that this cemetery will continue to 
exemplify to all of us the finest principle 
of all: for brave and selfless devotion—our 
everlasting gratitude. 
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Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
the New World has a few things to learn 
from the Old World, the Faribault 
County Register of Blue Earth, Minn., 
suggests in a recent editorial by May- 
nard Johnson, editor. Occasion for the 
comment was the report that England 
is losing doctors at an alarming rate as 
a result of socialized medicine. Under 
unanimous consent, I include the edi- 
torial in the Appendix of the RecorD: 

Way Docrors Leave ENGLAND 

Nationalization of medicine in England 
has been a mistake. It is reducing the 
quality of medical care and is causing hun- 
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dreds of doctors to leave their country each 
year to practice in other countries, 

That is the informed view of Dr. John 
R. Seale, a British physician, who recently 
visited this country on a lecture tour in 
which he described the operations of Brit- 
aln's National Health Service—for which 
“socialized medicine” is a totally accurate 
synonym—and in which he dealt with the 
sorry effect of governmental control of med- 
ical practice. 

The loss of doctors in Britain has reached 
serious dimensions, According to Dr. Seale, 
in the last 10 years the number who have 
left for Australia and North America has 
been well over five times that prevailing in 
the thirties. And the total of 600 a year 
is equivalent to a third of the output of 
British medical schools. In his words, The 
reasons for their departure is that in the 
countries of the New World the professional 
freedom of doctors is greater, the oppor- 
tunity to practice medicine well is enhanced, 
and the financial rewards are more appro- 
priate to the years of study, the long hours 
of work, and the heavy responsibilities which 
doctors carry.” 

Moreover, the cost of Britain's socialized 
medicine program has become a major na- 
tional problem, Then, far more important, 
the quality of medical care has gone steadily 
downhill. Indeed, the situation has become 
so serious that, in Dr. Seale's view, within 
2 years public discontent will require a 
major change in the health services, if not 
a complete elimination of the system. 

That remains to be seen. Meanwhile, 
here is an outstanding case where the New 
World—notably the United States—can learn 
and profit from the old. 


Current Ominous Developments in 
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Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I call 
my colleagues’ attention to the current 
ominous developments in Egypt which 
pose a dangerous problem to the free 
world. Statesmen of the Western Hemi- 
sphere view with considerable alarm 
President Nasser’s mounted acquisition 
of Russian implements of war. Such 
arms are not designed merely for the 
defense of that nation but it certainly 
appears that they could very well be used 
for aggressive military tactics. 

History has taught us time and again 
that any concession to a dictator leads 
to ever-greater demands on his part for 
more and more concessions. I submit 
that is a sign of weakness and a distinct 
disservice to the cause of democracy and 
the free world. 

In the Washington Post of June 6, 
Mr. Roscoe Drummond wrote an excel- 
lent article entitled “Cause for Alarm: 
Soviet Arms to Egypt.“ Because of its 
importance to our international rela- 
tions, I invite the attention of my col- 
leagues in the Congress to this interest- 
ing and important article: 

CAUSE FOR ALARM: Sovrer Arms ro EGYPT 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

From ail the information I can gather, 

there is reason to view with alarm President 
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Nasser's mounting acquisition of Soviet arms 
and our indirect role in helping him. 

I am not suggesting that Egypt should 
be denied American aid because Nasser wants 
to remain an unalined neutralist; I am not 
suggesting that the United States should 
not give assistance to a country which also 
gets ald from the Soviet Union. 

This is not the problem. This Is not the 
reason I feel we must view where General 
Nasser Is heading with new concern and take 
a fresh, hard look at what we are doing. 

What is happening: Nasser is acquiring a 
formidable, ominous, aggressive—not defen- 
sive—military arsenal from Moscow. 

To pay for these arms, he is imperiling still 
further all prospect that his regime can solve 
its economic and social problems peacefully 
within the existing boundaries of Egypt. 

American aid to Egypt just about equals 
the resources which Nasser is diverting from 
Egypt's internal needs in order to purchase 
new and large-scale arms from the Soviets. 

It seems to me that this trend of events 
presents a dangerous picture—and a danger- 
ous potential. The very least we can do Is 
to reexamine our part, however indirect, in 
bringing it about. 

Obviously the Egyptian-Sovlet arms traffic 
cannot be calculated precisely. But there is 
& variety of informed sources and, by cross- 
checking them, it ls possible to make a care- 
ful computation. It is no overstatement to 
say that Egypt put approximately $68 mil- 
lion into Soviet military equipment in 1961. 
The figure will go to $85 million in 1962. 
A total of $145 million will be spent for mod- 
ern, complicated Soviet weapons to be de- 
livered during the next 2 years. 

This breaks down In a way that does not 
make good reading for Egypt's neighbors. 
The principal items are these: 

TU-16 long-range jet bombers: 20 this 
year, 40 more contracted. Operating radius 
is 1,800 miles. 

Mig-19 fighter bombers: 70 this year, 40 
more to come next year. 

Mig-17: Nasser now has 140 and is in the 
process of selling half of them to get the 
more modern Mig-21. 

IL-28 bomber-transports: 60 now on hand, 
no more contracted for. 

T-54 medium-heavy tanks: 90 by the end 
of the year, 400 more to come. 

Stalin-3 heavy tanks: 60, 40 more coming. 

T-34 medium tanks: 500 already acquired, 

Armored personnel carriers: 600 by the end 
of 1962, 1,000 more contracted. 

Naval equipment: At least 1 Soviet de- 
stroyer and 2 more submarines, bringing the 
total to 7 destroyers and 12 submarines. 
Ten of them are ocean going. 

All of this is in addition to Soviet arms 
delivered to Egype before 1960, including 60 
or more IL—14's now used as transport planes, 
a large number of the now obsolescent Mig- 
15's and a huge amount of Soviet medium 
and small tanks, heavy artillery, recotlless 
guns, small arms ammunition, and electron- 
ics equipment, 

As a result of these Soviet deliveries. Nas- 
ser has announced he is doubling the num- 
ber of army divisions from three to six, two 
of which will apparently be armored diyi- 
sions, 

The price tag on Soviet arms, delivered 
and contracted for from 1961 through 1964, 
is estimated at not less than $298 million. 
This is 60 percent of the estimated market 
value. Egypt pays on long-term loans at 2 
percent. 

Over this period U.S, and International 
Monetary fund will contribute to the Egyp- 
tian economy an amount equal to, perhaps 
even greater than, what Nasser is with- 
drawing from his economy to buy these 
weapons. 

This looks like an uneconomic, unproduc- 
tive, unhealthy, and undesirable enterprise. 
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Address By Harold D. Beaton at Memo- 
rial Services of Tifereth Israel Congre- 
gation, May 25, 1962 
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Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Harold 
D. Beaton is legislative assistant to the 
Honorable Par McNamara, our distin- 
guished colleague in the other body, and 
also national executive committeeman, 
the American Legion, Department of the 
District of Columbia. 

On May 25, 1962, Mr. Beaton spoke at 
the memorial services of the Tifereth 
Israel Congregation and the Washington 
Post No. 58 of the Jewish War Veterans 
of the United States. Mr. Beaton's 
words were particularly fitting on this 
occasion and it is with pleasure that I 
commend them to the attention of our 
colleagues: 

ADDRESS BY Mr. BEATON 


Commander Mendelson, Rabbi Abramo- 
witz, President Dobkin, Cantor Katz, and 
the choir, members and guests of the 
Tifereth Israel Congregation, fellow veterans, 
ladies and gentlemen, first may I express 
my appreciation to you Commander Mendel- 
son, for your very generous comment in your 
introduction, 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am honored and 
grateful for your kind invitation to partici- 
pate in these memorial services of the 
Tifereth Israel Congregation and Washing- 
ton Post No, 58, Jewish War Veterans of the 
United States. On occasions such as this, 
we all realize how little mere words can 
conyey our personal feeling of reverence, 
sorrow, love of country, patriotism and grati- 
tude to the honored dead. 

Lincoln said it for all of us, and for all 
eternity, at Gettysburg nearly a 100 years 
ago. Yet, it is fitting, however humble our 
efforts may be, to pay our tribute on oc- 
easions such as this, to the heroic dead 
who gave their lives for our country in her 
hour of need. 

Since this is a memorial service by a 
Jewish veterans organization it might be 
well to review some of the great contribu- 
tions to our Nation's survival by men of the 
Jewish faith. 

Article II of the constitution of the Jewish 
War Veterans sets forth the aims of this fine 
organization in these words: True allegiance 
to the United States of America; honor and 
purity in publie affairs; to fight whatever 
tends to impair the efficiency and perma- 
nency of our free institutions; the encour- 
agement of universal liberty and equal 
rights, and full justice to all men.” Our 
Nation's struggle to achieve these same ends 
is an inspiring story and the part played 
by the people of the Jewish faith in this 
struggle, is an equally Inspiring one. 

American Jews, since Revolutionary War 
days, have taken their places alongside of 
men of every faith and creed in the common 
cause of freedom. 

One of the first visible signs of this great 
struggle was the nonimportations resolutions 
of 1765, 10 years before the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence—the first real 
step toward independence—when a group of 
colonists indicated a desire for freedom by 
refusing to trade with the English. Among 
the signers of these resolutions were six Jews, 
merchants whose principal livelihood de- 
pended on such trade. Six more Jews signed 
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the more stringent agreement of 1770, and 
they took this action because of their faith 
in the ideals of liberty and freedom. 

All during the Revolution, Jews of all the 
Colonies carried more than their share of the 
burden. Recall if you will such Revolu- 
tionary heroes as Lt. Col. David Salisbury 
Franks who served with such great distinc- 
tion; Lt. Col. Isaac Franks, an aide-de-camp 
to General Washington; Mordecai Sheffall 
who put his entire salary at the disposal of 
the Army physicians for the purchase of 
much needed medicines and who was badly 
wounded at the Siege of Savannah; Manual 
Mordecai, who also served on Washington's 
staff and who gave a fortune of $100,000 for 
the cause of independence; and we all know, 
of course, the magnificent contributions of 
Haym Solomon, 

Thus Hebrews, constituting only a rela- 
tively small part of their community, played 
a truly great part in the drama we call the 
Revolution. 

Nearly 100 years later, when the tragic 
War Between the States broke out, Jews were 
found on both sides fighting for the causes 
in which they believed. 

The names and deeds of these fighting 
Jews will live forever. Leopold Karpeles 
turned a retreat into a victory at the Battle 
ot the Wilderness by rallying the northern 
soldiers; Benjamin Levy, the 16-year-old 
drummer boy who won the Congressional 
Medal of Honor at the Battle of Charles City 
Crossroads; Leopold Blumenberg. about 
Whom Lincoln once said: “He has suffered 
for us and served us well, had the rope 
around his neck for being our friend, raised 
troops, fought and been wounded”; and there 
was Edward Solomon who served with great 
Courage and valor at Gettysburg. 

More than 1 million Jews have served in 
our Armed Forces in our country’s wars, 
Time alone precludes the naming of all the 
Jewish heroes of World War I and World 
War IT and Kores but we can pay special 
tribute to Chaplain Alexander D. Goode, who, 
together with three other chaplains, two of 
the Protestant faith ond one of the Catholic 
faith, gave their lives in the sinking of the 
Dorchester in the North Atlantic early in 
World War IL The story of Chaplain Goode 
and his fellow ministers of religion, Chap- 
lains Clark V. Poling and George L. Fox, 
Protestant ministers, and Father John P. 
Washington, a Catholic priest, is an epic of 
human dignity and sacrifice. 

Incidentally, this year marks the centen- 
nial of the appointment of the first Jewish 
chaplain in the Armed Forces of the United 
States. One hundred years ago on Septem- 
ber 18, 1862, Abraham Lincoln appointed 
Rabbi Jacob Frankel, cantor of Rodeph 
Shalom Congregation, Philadelphia, Pa., as 
Chaplain of the American military forces. 
Rabbi Frankel was not only the first Ameri- 
can military chaplain, he was the first Jewish 
military chaplain of any nation. 

Perhaps the best description of the place 
of the Jew in the military history of the 
United States was made by Congressman 
Julius Kahn, of California, when he drew the 
first draft number of the First World War. 
He said: $ 

“Many of the boys who go to the front 
Will be-wounded. Many of them will be 
kied. But Jews at all periods of the world’s 
history have always been ready to make the 
Supreme sacrifice whenever the land that 
Bives them shelter demands it.” 

My Jewish friends have heretofore in- 
formed me that the Kaddish, that wonderful 
Memorial prayer of all Jews for thelr dead, 
Would be offered during these services this 
evening. 

I am indebted to the late Rabb! Joseph H. 

„ who was the chief rabbi of the Brit- 
ish Empire for his inspiring words on this 
Breat prayer. He tells us that this prayer 
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“is dally recited by hundreds of thousands, 
old and young, rich and poor, learned and 
ignorant, throughout the world. The ten- 
derest threads of filial feeling and recollec- 
tion are entwined about this prayer, Even 
Jews who are lax and indifferent in religious 
observance deem it a sacred act of reverence 
toward their departed father or mother to 
say Kaddish every day for a year and then 
1 day a year, on the Lahrzeit.“ 

He goes on to say that its origin is myste- 
rious. Prayers for the dead are mentioned 
in the “Book of Maccabees”; snatches of it 
reach us in the legends of Talmudic teach- 
ers; and echoes of it in the writings of the 
early mystics; but the prayer in its entirety 
we find neither in the Bible, nor in the 
Mishna, nor in the vast Talmudic and Mid- 
rashic literature. It seems to be a gradual 
growth, continued from generation to gen- 
eration, from age to age, until in the period 
of Gaonim, some 12 centuries ago, it at- 
tained the form which we have before us. 

So much for history. What of the prayer 
itself? He tells us that “the Kaddish ex- 
hausts itself in glorification of God, in sup- 
plication for God's kingdom, and for peace 
upon the house of Israel; but there is no 
reference to death In this prayer, or to the 
hereafter,” and he mentions a well-known 
story in the Talmud about Rabbi Meir who 
lost both his sons in 1 day. It was on the 
Sabbath afternoon, while he was in the 
house of learning. When he came home his 
wife, the brilliant Beruria, didn't break the 
sad news to him, as she didn't want to sad- 
den his Sabbath joy. She waited until that 
evening, and then timidly approaching her 
husband, she said: “I have a question to 
ask you. Some time ago, a friend gave me 
some jewels to keep for him. Today he de- 
mands them back. What shall I do?” Rabbi 
Meir replied, “I cannot understand your 
asking such a question. You must return 
them at once.“ Thereupon she led him to 
the room where his children lay dead. 
“These are the jewels I must return.” Rab- 
bi Meir could only sob the words of Job: 
“The Lord hath given, and the Lord hath 
taken; blessed be the name of the Lord”; 
and we Christians frequently proclaim, 
“Blessed be the name of the Lord.” 

We are told that there is another side of 
the Kaddish—best seen perhaps in the leg- 
end concerning Akiba, the great rabbi who 
once saw the shadowy figure of a man car- 
rying a heavy load of wood on his shoulders 
and groaning under the load. “What's the 
matter?” asked the rabbi. “I am a sinner 
doomed to the agony of hellfire. I must 
procure the wood, and myself prepare my 
place of torment.” And is there no hope 
for you?” “Yes, if my little son, whom I left 
behind an infant, is taught to utter the 
Kaddish and cause the assemly of worship- 
pers to respond, ‘Amen, may God's great 
name be praised for ever and ever“ Rabbi 
Akiba searched for the family and infant 
son of the deceased. He found that the 
mother had married again, this time to a 
heathen; and the child had not even been 
initinted into the Covenant of Abrabam. 
Rabbi Akiba took the child under his care, 
and taught him to lisp the Kaddish. Soon, 
the legend continues, a heavenly message 
assured him that, through the son's prayer, 
the father had obtained salvation. 

This legend of Rabbi Akiba and the child 
saving his father from hell torments, con- 
tains a wonderful truth, that parent and 
child are one and that no man including 
our heroic dead has altogether died, even 
to this world, if he knows that those he 
leaves behind will read this prayer after 
him, wherever they may be scattered in this 
wide world; that they will reverence his 
memory as their dearest inheritance, and 
throughout their days, consider the recital 
of the Kaddish In his memory as a sacred 
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act. “No one can be called dead whose 
vi plage continue his work,” say the rab- 

Why do I mention the Kaddish and these 
wonderful legends? Simply to point out 
that we are greatly indebted to Jews for 
the legacy of prayers and ceremonials for 
our honored dead. 

As many of you know, our National Memo- 
rial Day, this most beautiful and sacred 
of our patriotic holidays, originated in 1868, 
under an order issued May 5 by Gen. John A. 
Logan, Commander in Chief of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, closing with the 
words: “Let no ravages of time testify to 
coming generations that we have forgotten 
as a people the cost of a free and undivided 
Republic.” 

Originally called Decoration Day it has be- 
come more appropriately, Memorial Day. 
Because of its original purpose—the decora- 
tion of the graves of the soldiers who fought 
the battles to preserve the Union, its formal 
observance, always dignified and reverent 
TCC 

This day is a day of heroes; a day to re- 
member their sacrifices and their deeds; a 
day of memories of loved ones and friends; 
a day when all are united in a common pur- 


Pose to honor and to remember others, and 


what they did to preserve our country and 
our freedom. The import and value of this 
Memorial Day stands only insofar as we, 
ladies and gentlemen, you and I, upon whose 
shoulders rest the burden and duties of the 
present hour, realize and remember the prin- 
‘ciples for which they have fought, and 
each for himself resolves that the light shall 
not be dimmed, that the effort they put 
forth shall not have been in vain. To you, 
oh honored dead, sleep well, where no breath 
of detraction may move you and the peace 
for which you fought so valiantly, is yours, 
at last, for all eternity. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 


‘presented to either House, shall be referred 


immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be recelved for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
ths Record should be processed through this 
office. 


Captive Nations Week, 1882 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HCUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11,1962 


Mr, LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following letter from Dr. 
Lev E. Dobriansky, chairman, National 
Captive Nations Committee, Inc.: 

WAasHINGTON, D.O. 
June 9, 1962. 

Dran MEMBER: You might not have been 
informed about this inasmuch as our- papers 
failed to report it, but at the 22d Party 
Congress last October, Khrushchev again 
Violently denounced the Captive Nations 
Week resolution. Strange, isn't it, that this 
fear-inspiring contender against the United 
States and the entire free world has for 3 
Consistent years railed and ranted against 
& congressional resolution. 

Meanwhile, Mr, Nixon reveals in his recent 
book that the resolution was the “major 
Soviet irritant throughout my tour.“ He 
Still doesn't understand why, but so it was. 
And Stewart Alsop in an article last Decem- 
ber also displayed a lack of understanding. 
Khrushchev knows, however, that an imple- 
mentation of the resolution in all its dimen- 
Sions would destroy the image his propa- 
ganda has cast for the Soviet Union and 
Moscow's extended empire. He knows, if our 
People do not, the mortal defeat he could 
Suffer irom this in the cold war. 

The fight for a realistic implementation 
of the resolution continues to be waged here 
by your committee. I have no doubt that 
We will succeed. This is only a matter of 
time and money. 

To intensify this fight here and in the 
Cities and towns of our country, your gen- 
erous contribution of five to a hundred or 
more dollars will enable us to realize our 
Common objectives in the basic interests of 
our national security. Just consider these 
highlights ct this third annual report to 
you: 

HIGHLIGHTS OF NCNC ACTIVITIES SINCE JUNE 
1961 


1. For 7 weeks prior to Captive Nations 
Week of July 16-22, 1961, every pressure was 
exerted to overcome forces in Government 
intent upon persuading the President not to 
issue a proclamation, because Khrushchev 
would not like it, 

2. Usual preparations were made for ob- 
Servances in all major cities and towns in the 
United States. For the frst time the ob- 
Servance was internationalized. Cities in 
free China joined us. 

3. The 1961 observance surpassed the 2 
Previous years with New York, Chicago, and 
Buffalo staging official citywide activities, 
Sponsored jointly by the mayors of the re- 
Spective cities and the local captive nations 
committees, 

4. Material sent in on observance programs 
from various sections of the country was 
compiled and published in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorn, July 24, 1961, pages 12203 on; 
August 8, 1961, pages 13583 on. 


5. The campaign for a Special House Com- - 
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mittee on the Captive Nations has been re- 
lentlessly pursued. The prospects are bright, 
particularly in this congressional year. 

6. Releases and much background infor- 
mation were issued spotlighting Soviet Rus- 
siah imperio-colonialism in the forums of 
the world, especially the U.N. 

7. Assistance was regularly given in the 
struggle against the admission of Red China 
into the U.N. 

8. At the invitation of free Chinese 

sources your chairman spent 2 weeks in the 
Republic of China. During his many lec- 
tures, forums, and discussions with free 
Chinese leaders he was overwhelmed by the 
keen understanding shown toward all the 
captive nations as a basic weapon in the cold 
war. 
9. A proposal was submitted to the Presi- 
dent for the Issuance of his Captive Nations 
Week proclamation on May 1, 1962, for obvi- 
ous reasons. No action was taken, and again 
this year it is being rumored that the Presi- 
dent definitely will not issue the proclama- 
tion called for by Congress because we 
mustn't irritate Khrushchev. 

10, The passage of the Freedom Academy 
bill has been consistently urged. The 
prospects for this are exceedingly bright. 

11. The identity between the Russo-United 
States sponsored declaration against war 
proclamation and the draft code of offenses 
against the peace and security of mankind, 
which Moscow bas attempted to jam 
the U.N. since 1951, was recently brought 
out by us. 

12. Your chairman has participated in 
numerous radio and television discussions on 
the captive nations and has lectured on the 
subject throughout the country. 


MAJOR POINTS FOR WEEK 1962 


1. Oppose eren more intensely admission 
of Red China to the UN. 

2. Adopt model programs found in the 
Record quoted above. Please send all ma- 
terial to us following your observance of 
Captive Nations Week this year for insertion 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

3. Write now to Congressman DANIEL J. 
FiLoop in support of House Resolution 211, 
creating a House Captive Nations Commit- 
tee. The Republican congressional policy 
committee Is on record in favor of it. 

4. Urge also the speedy passage of the 
Freedom Academy bill, which is now in the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

5. Call for a spelled-out concrete policy 
by this administration toward all the captive 
nations. 

6. Urge that the United States take the 
lead in the U.N, for a full-scale inquiry into 
Soviet Russia colonialism within and out- 
side the U.S.S.R. 

7. On the eve of the 100th anniversary 
of the Emancipation Proclamation, call for 
a forward- U.S. policy of emancipa- 
tion almed at all the captive natfons. 

I believe you will agree that in this period 
of “accommodation” toward Khrushchey and 
his puppets, our task has not been easy. 
This policy cannot last for long. For the 
longrun interests of our Nation the captive 
nations issuo is crucial. With your generous 
assistance even greater progress will be made, 
regardless of how Khrushchev, and those 
who appear to fear him, feel. 

With much gratitude and best personal 

ds, 
Sincerely, 
Lev E. DOBRIANSKY, 
n. 


Give Business a Chance To Move Ahead 
by Itself 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OP INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr.CAPEHART. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Give Business a Chance To 
Move Ahead by Itself,” which appeared 
in the May 31, 1962, edition of the Evans- 
ville Press. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorn, 
as follows: 

Oprictats SHOVLD Lay Orr Gr BUSINESS A 
CHANCE To Moys AHEAD BY ITSELF 


A generation which has forgotten 1929 has 
been yammering again for the President of 
the United States to say something encourag- 
ing about the stock market. 

And for heaven's sake to do something. 

Similar urgings impressed Herbert Hoover, 
President at the time of the big crash, It 
is approximately the record that quotations 
took another dive whenever he asserted the 
country was fundamentally sound. 

Public officials and big-name financiers 
delude themselves if they think their pro- 
nouncements in times like these will greatly 
Influence what the citizen does with his 
cash, It's been proved too many times they 
are as apt to be wrong as right. Moreover 
they have strong motives for believing what 
they want to believe. Democratic politicans, 
for instance, can't sleep nights for thinking 
what happened to Hoover. 

Word from on high won't keep the owner 
of 50 shares of stock from selling if he thinks 
the price is going down, or buying if he 
thinks the price is going up—and opinion 
which prevailed Tuesday afternoon and re- 
covered more than half the losses in Mon- 
day's excited session. 

As for doing something,” let it be remem- 
bered that Franklin D. Roosevelt, who suc- 
ceeded Mr. Hoover, really went into action. 
At his urging the Government “primed the 
pump” with billions, yet the depression 


- which continued was the longest and deepest 


in our history. Heroic measures were de- 
signed to put men to work, yet unemploy- 
ment was little affected and remained at 10 
million until the war came along. 
During the last few days of violent mar- 
ket fluctuation President Kennedy has re- 
mained wholesomely silent, perhaps re- 
flecting that plenty has becn said already. 
Hardly as much may be said for some mem- 
bers of his Cabinet who hint of further ac- 
tion to “stimulate the economy.” 

Among other ideas are quick tax cuts, re- 
gardless of deficits, and big new spending 
despite the fact the Government already is 
spending close to $100 billion a year and 
the proposed increase wouldn't amount to a 
drop in the bucket. 

MASSIVE GOVERNMENT 


“Stimulation of the economy” has affiict- 
ed us now for nearly 30 years. It compli- 
cates our whole economic life by introducing 
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a new series of unknown quantities. The 
businessman can't concentrate on whether 
the housewife wants dishpans and how to 
produce them efficiently, He is more heavily 
preoccupied with trying to guess what the 
Government is going to do next to help 
him. 

Despite this load around the neck of the 
economy, we do pretty well and will survive 
even the gambling losses of some citizens in 
the stock market. 

We might do a lot better if our political 
leaders, cross their hearts, promise to lay 
off for a while, save some money which 
would permit taxes to be cut, and let busi- 
ness go for itself. 

This country achieved its industrial 
greatness, with the highest living standards 
in history, without the Government nosing 
into business except for police action against 
swindlers and highbinders. Why not try it 


again? 


The Need for Effective U.S. Disarmament 
Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEM MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Speaker, 
any new agency, in the perilous battle 
for finding its identity, fixing its course 
of action, is subject to a critique, some 
of it relevant, some of it knowledgeable 
and searching, much of it irrelevant. 
The U.S. Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency is hardly a year old. It 
came into being with taxing responsibili- 
ties at a very. time when the demands 
of renewed disarmament negotiations 
were about to begin. 

In light of this, I determined to seek 
answers to some of the complaints tnat 

- have been circulated throughout the 
country. Following are the changes 
made, together with the response of the 
Director, William C. Foster. These 
answers help to put such changes and 
complaints in some perspective. 

I would hope it will furnish basis for 
a constructive appraisal, and toward a 
developing program of action. There 
are no more compelling requirements 
in the United States today than realistic 
plans for arms control and disarma- 
ment. The U.S. Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency must be effective. 
There is no alternative nor excuse for 
any other course. It is up to Congress 
to assist it in every way to be just that, 
effective, forward-looking, and imagina- 
tive in grappling with the threat to all 
mankind. 

U.S. DISARMAMENT POLICY— CHARGES AND 

ANSWERS 

The charge. Disarmament cannot be a 
subject for serlous negotiation in today's 
world. To even consider disarmament in the 
face of the Communist powerdrive for world 
domination is to display a weakness which 
can only encourage the aggressive nature of 
communism. 

The answer. The need was never greater 
than it ls now for serious and sustained con- 
sideration of the manifold problems posed 
by the disarmament issue. The fact of the 
matter is that never before In history has 
so much attention been focused upon this 
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issue by governments and peoples every- 
where. United States refusal to participate 
in this effort would be interpreted both here 
and abroad as a mute acceptance of the 
steadily accelerating arms race—a race which 
provides neither peace with securlty nor 
the promise of ultimate victory. In the face 
of the Communist drive for world domina- 
tion, and it is beyond question that this is 
the Communist objective, the United States 
has no choice but to maintain a strong and 
flexible defense posture. But, exclusive 
reliance upon a policy of military strength 
can only result in an indefinite and precari- 
ous prolonging of today’s uneasy balance of 
terror. All responsible national leaders have 
warned that the continuing devotion of the 
world’s resources to the destruction of hu- 
man life can lead to mankind's final war. 
Thus, it is not in weakness or in fear that 
the United States soeks genuine arms con- 
trol and disarmament agreements. Rather, 
this effort proceeds from the deep convic- 
tion that national security and human wel- 
fare can be enhanced by a guaranteed end 
to the arms race and a safeguarded laying 
aside of the weapons of mass destruction by 
all nations. Disarmament and defense are 
not contradictory aspects of American for- 
elgn policy. They are opposite sides of the 
same coin; they are both essential for na- 
tional security. 

The charge. The legislation creating an 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
which was pushed through the Congress by 
the administration, has created an agency 
whose purposes are only now becoming 
clear: to destroy our military forces and 
place us at the mercy of the United Nations, 

The answer. The administration’s initia- 
tive in formulating legislation establishing 
the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
was supported by an overwhelming majority 
of the Congress, both Republican and 
Democrat. In the House the final vote was 
280 to 54, and in the Senate 73 to 14. During 
public hearings in the summer of 1961, only 
two private American organizations spoke in 
disapproval of the proposed legislation, In 
contrast, strong support for the legislation 
was voiced by a large cross section of the 
American public including numerous pri- 
vate organizations and senior Government 
officials of the present and previous admin- 
{stration who appeared before the congres- 
sional committees conducting hearings. 

It is a flagrant misrepresentation to state 
that the objective of the Agency is to de- 
stroy American military forces and place the 
security of the United States at the dis- 
posal of the United Nations. Under the 
President and Secretary of State the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency has been 
given responsibility to seek agreements un- 
der which nations can safely reduce their 
armaments and thereby alleviate the threat 
of nuclear catastrophe. To this end the 
United States has proposed that the arma- 
ments of militarily significant states in- 
cluding the United States and U.S.SR, be 
reduced in graduated stages under strict 
international verification and control, It is 
a fundamental principle of U.S. disarma- 
ment policy that such reductions take 
place In a manner which will not endanger 
the security of any nation. Assuming an 
agreement for such reduction in national 
armies, there must take place a buildup in 
the world’s peacekeeping machinery for the 
settlement of disputes. The suggestion that 
the development of such peacekeeping ma- 
chinery would place the security of the 
United States at “the mercy of” an inter- 
national body implies that the United States 
would have no voice in determining either 
the composition or decisions of such a body, 
an allegation completely devoid of any sub- 
stance whatsoever. 

The charge. The administration's disar- 
mament proposals were prepared in secret. 
The Congress was not given adequate oppor- 
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tunity to consider the full implications of 
these proposals to the vital question of our 
national survival. 

The answer. The appropriate congressional 
committees were consulted on all the dis- 
armament proposals put forward by the 
United States at the 18-nation Disarmament 
Conference in Geneva prior to the submis- 
sion of the pro The product of 
months of deliberation by all interested de- 
partments and agencies in the executive 
branch of the Government, it should be em- 
phasized that these proposals have been ap- 
proved by the President and are proposals, 
not final agreements for action. Should 
agreement on any or all of these proposals 
be reached at the conference table, they 
would, of course, be subject to approval by 
the Senate. In this connection, it should 
be noted that section 33 of the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Act provides: 

“That no action shall be taken under this 
or any other law that will obligate the 
United States to disarm or to reduce or to 
limit the Armed Forces or armaments of the 
United States, except pursuant to the treaty- 
making power of the President under the 
Constitution or unless authorized by further 
affirmative legislation by the Congress of the 
United States.” 

The charge. As propaganda, U.S, disarma- 
ment proposals are harmless enough but 
should the Soviet Union ever take us up 
on the offers we have made, our country 
would be in real danger. 

The answer. U.S. disarmament pro- 
posals are; most emphatically, not in- 
tended for propaganda purposes. They are 
a sober statement of action policy which, if 
agreed to by the Soviet Union, could result 
in a world free from the scourge of war and 
the dangers and burdens of armaments in 
which the use of force has been subordinated 
to the rule of law and in which Interna- 
tional adjustments to a changing world are 
achieved peacefully. U.S. disarmament pro- 
posals are designed with one end in view: to 
increase the security of the United States as 
well as that of other nations. The problem 
is not what would happen if U.S. disarma- 
ment proposals were accepted, The problem 
is to gain support for these proposals and to 
negotiate the necessary details of them into 
specific agreements. 

The charge. The idea that a zonal Inspec- 
tion system would provide sufficient insur- 
ance against cheating by the Russians is 2 
watering down of our previous insistence 
upon adequate controls over disarmament. 
Any compromise with the principle of strict 
international verification and control pre- 
supposes trusting the Communists, an ob- 
viously suicidal course of action, 

The answer. The United States has never 
proposed that its national security be de- 
pendent upon trusting Communist nations; 
most certainly, this would be a suicidal 
course of action. In a world of deep suspicion 
and mistrust, adequate international verifica- 
tion and control Is the sine qua non of 
disarmament progress. However, adherence 
to this principle does not necessarily presup- 
pose total access to a nation's territory at 
the onset of a disarmament agreement com- 
ing into force. The United States belicves 
that a satisfactory verification system can 
be devised based upon the concept that the 
extent of the territory actually inspected 
should bear a relationship to the amount of 
disarmament and to the degree of risk in- 
volved in particular disarmament measures. 
Thus, as long as retained armaments were 
adequate to provide security, a disarmament 
program could be initiated with limited terri- 
torial access for inspection purposes, As 
disarmament proceeded, actual territorial 
access would necessarily have to increase. 
Such a gradual approach to the problem 
of total inspection, usually identified as the 
“zonal inspection process,” offers a possible 
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avenue by which to make a start in the di- 
rection of the extended inspection program 
which would have to accompany general and 
complete disarmament. 

The charge. Any concession offered the 
Russians, and our new disarmament pro- 
posals are full of them, is a sign of weak- 
ness and irresolution which can only delight 
our enemies and dismay our friends. 

The answer. The new U.S. disarmament 
proposals include a series of initiatives and 
specifics many of which have not been con- 
tained in previous U.S. programs. These in- 
clude the proposal to reduce strategic deliv- 
ery vehicles and conventional armaments by 
30 percent in the first stage, agreement to 
Umit production of new armaments in cer- 
tain broad categories, the halting of fission- 
able material production coupled with the 
transfer of large quantities of U~235 to peace- 
ful purposes and the use of a zonal inspec- 
tion process which would provide a satisfac- 
tory guarantee of compliance with disarma- 
Ment commitments and, yet, at the same 
time would not require the early massive 
intrusion of international inspectors on 
either Soviet or American territory. To de- 
scribe these initiatives and specifics as “con- 
cessions” is inaccurate and unjustified. 
Furthermore, there is evidence that these 
U.S. proposals have impressed our allies and 
other non-Communist nations as the most 
conscientious and carefully thought out 
Series of proposals ever presented to a dis- 
armament conference. They have discon- 
certed the Soviets whose continuing reli- 
ance upon simplified slogans in place of hard 
Specifics increasingly reveals the barrenness 
of their position. 

The charge. The ultimate purpose of 
American disarmament policy is to supplant 
our national sovereignty with a super world 
government. 

The answer. The immediate and the ulti- 
mate purpose of U.S. disarmament policy is 
the attainment of greater security for the 
United States by the progressive reduction of 
the warmaking capabilities of all nations. 
This must be accomplished under effective 
International control and with a concurrent 
Strengthening of international institutions 
to settle disputes and maintain the peace. 
US. participation in any international 
body presupposes the curbing of some purely 
national interests for the purpose of 
achieving an objective recognized as both 
in the self-interest of the United States and 
in the general interest of all nations. How- 
ever, this does not mean that U.S. participa- 
tion in international bodies—whether for 
purposes of administcring a disarmament 
agreement or for purposes of common de- 
tense, as in NATO—will eventually result 
in the establishment of a “super world gov- 
ernment.” US. disarmament proposals 
define their overall goal as the estab- 
lishment of a, “free, secure, and peaceful 
world of independent states adhering to 
common standards of justice and interna- 
tional conduct and subjecting the use of 
force to the rule of law.” Such a goal does 
not presuppose giving up all national sov- 
ereignty to a “super world government” but 
it does presuppose full U.S. participation in 
those international bodies established to ad- 
Minister whatever disarmament agreements 
are reached. 

The charge. In its eagerness for disarma- 
ment, the United States is coming danger- 
Ously close to adopting a policy of unilateral 
disarmament: 4 

The answer. The United States categori- 
Cally rejects the belief that unilateral dis- 
armament would be in its national security 
interests. On the contrary, the United States 
believes that responsible arms control and 
disarmament policy cannot be directed to- 
Ward the attainment of any unilateral mili- 
tary advantage. In every disarmament pro- 
Posal it puts forward, the United States is 
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guided by the principle that disarmament 
must take place in a manner that will not 
affect. adversely the security of any state. 
Moreover, all US. disarmament p 
presuppose that the obligations undertaken 
will be reciprocal and binding upon all na- 
tions. In sum: any agreement to disarm 
which the United States might enter into 
cannot be based upon mere trust of other 
governments or on the hope that unilateral 
disarmament action will precipitate a like 
response from other nations. 

The charge. The prececupation of many 
Americans with the destructive power of 
nuclear weapons has led to the belief that 
these weapons in and of themselves have 
created a “crisis in human history.” It is 
the Communists and not the weapons which 
are the cause of the crisis and the solution 
to this problem is the elimination of the 
Communist threat, not the destruction of 
armaments. 

The answer. The refusal to accept the 
revolutionary impact of modern weapons 
upon the use of war as a means to settle 
disputes between nations is to argue that 
nuclear war is a practical solution to the at- 
tainment of internations! objectives. No re- 
sponsible leader in any country of the world 
believes that nuclear war is the solution to 
anything, except that it probably would solve 
& great many human problems by dissolving 
the humans. The “crisis in human history” 
is a compound of several factors of which the 
threat posed by messianic communism and 
the existence of weapons which could end 
organized human society are two of the 
greatest. To many, the need to maintain 
a strong military posture as a counter to this 
threat and the need to curb and eventually 
eliminate the possibility of nuclear war is a 
hopelessly contradictory task. However, na- 
tional policy conceived in response to only 
one of these needs is an invitation to dis- 
aster. The debate is not whether armaments 
are a symptom or a cause of tension. As 
the President has said: The mere existence 
of modern weapons, 10 million times more 
powerful than anything the world has ever 
seen and only minutes away from any tar- 
get on earth—is a source of horror and dis- 
cord and distrust.” Thus it Is that sustained 
and imaginative efforts to abolish the 
weapons of war must continue even as we 
take whatever steps are necessary to pre- 
serve our defensive strength in the face of 
the aggressive threat to our survival posed 
by Soviet communism. 

The charge. The Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency has proceeded in staffing 
so slowly and gingerly that it represents 
nothing more than window dressing for an 
intransigent attitude. 

The answer. The Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency received an appropriation 
from the Congress for fiscal year 1962 which 
erabled it to hire a staff of approximately 
126 persons. At the present time the staff 
numbers 114, and by the end of this month 
there will be the full 126 working in the 
Agency. The Agency has followed the policy 
of attempting to get highly qualified person- 
nel who, together, represent a variety of ex- 
perience and talent. The search for such 
personnel has not always been easy, since 
disarmament and arms control is a relatively 
new field of endeavor in which the number 
of competent people who are willing to serve 
the Government is not great. Furthermore, 
since the Agency works in a very sensitive 
area of U.S. national security and foreign 
policy, all personnel receive the highest of 
Government clearances. A full feld investi- 
gation is conducted for every person about 
to be employed. The highly competent staff 
of the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency is an indication in and of itself that 
the United States is very much in earnest 
about reaching workable arms control and 
disarmament agreements, Such a staff as 
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the Agency now possesses would not wish to 
be a part of any effort that was either win- 
dow dressing or an intransigent attitude. 
The charge. The Agency has been so timid 
in its proposals that it Is largely ineffective. 
The answer. The disarmament and arms 
control proposals that have been presented 
by the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency to the 18-nation Disarmament Con- 
ference now going on in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, constitute proposals that are both far 
reaching and realistic. They are far reach- 
ing in the sense that they encompass a com- 
prehensive disarmament program that would 
eventually cover all nations and all major 


and even some minor armaments of these 


nations, They also encompass the kind of 
political changes that would have to take 
place in the world before comprehensive 
disarmament could become a permanent 
reality. Because the U.S. disarmament pro- 
posals are linked with a program for 
strengthening international institutions in 
their ability to keep the peace, this consti- 
tutes a realistic program for the United 
States. There undoubtedly has never been 
in history as much detailed work put forth 
on any disarmament proposals, even though 
there are still many aspects of a total dis- 
armament program to be worked out in the 
negotiations. 

The charge. It seems curious that an 
Agency allegedly devoted to disarmament is 
so heavily loaded with military personnel. 

The answer. The number of military per- 
sonnel attached to the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency is not large. At the 
present time it does not exceed 10. These 
military personne! are highly valuable mem- 
bers of the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency staf. They all have had experi- 
ence which aids the Agency in its formula- 
tion of specific disarmament proposals. It is 
essential that the U.S. disarmament policy 
at all times be consistent with national se- 
curity policy as a whole. Since defense strat- 
egy and military programs are an integral 
part of national security policy it is essen- 
tial that Agency civilian and military per- 
sonnel have a familiarity and knowledge re- 
garding weapons systems and U.S. defense 
policies. 

The charge. That insufficiency of funds 
has made the necessary exploratory scientific 
investigations which would result in mean- 
ingful counterproposals to the Russians 
literally impossible. 

The answer. The Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency budget for fiscal year 1962 
amounted to 62 million. This was a small 
sum in terms of starting and large-scale re- 
search program, but several important proj- 
ects were started, and with the assemblage of 
a highly competent staff detalled disarma- 
ment proposals have been presented to the 
disarmament conference now going on. 
These are far more meaningful and compre- 
hensive than anything that the Soviet 
Union has put forward. In order to con- 
tinue this work, both with respect to the 
negotiations as well as in the research area, 
it will be necessary for the Agency to expand 
its level of activity. A request for appro- 
priations-to enable the Agency to do this is 
now pending before the Congress. 

The charge. The machinery for securing 
data for a firm scientific groundwork to our 
negotiations is ponderous, unwieldy, and 
largely inoperative. 

The answer. The Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency has been in existence 
only 8 months and was given an appropria- 
tion of $2 million ſo its first year. As point- 
ed out above, this has enabled but a few re- 
search projects to be started and these have 
been undertaken without undue delay, given 
the creation of a new agency in a new field. 
The research projects underway already are 
yielding substantial results and are having 
an impact on the recommendations of the 
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Agency with respect to disarmament policy. 

The charge. That the timorous and un- 
imaginative approach to Congress has re- 
sulted in less congressional understanding 
and sympathy rather than what might have 
been a more favorable climate if the ap- 
proach had been bolder. 

The answer. The practice of the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency with respect to 
the Congress is that every effort is made to 
keep all the relevant committees of the Con- 
gress informed of the Agency's work and 
its policy. Additionally the Director, Deputy 
Director, and other Agency personnel have 
made themselves available to answer any 
and all questions regarding disarmament 
policy. The presentations to Members of 
Congress, both individually and before com- 
mittees, have been based upon a full dis- 
closure of all information pertaining to the 
Agency’s work that was possible within the 
time allowed for such presentations. The 
practice of the Agency has not been to wait 
for questions on the part of Members of 
Congress, but to seek out Members, par- 
ticularly those on the relevant committees, 
not only to inform them about the policy but 
to consult with them and seek their advice 
before the policy has been decided. The 
Agency will continue to inform the Congress 
and consult with it in as many ways as it 
possibly can and will always welcome op- 

“portunities which Members of Congress 
afford the Agency to discuss policy. 


New Opera Staged in Binghamton, N.Y. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
city of Binghamton, N.Y., recently won 
wide critical approval for the premiere of 
an opera staged and produced by citi- 
zens of this fine upstate New York com- 
munity. The New York State Council 
on the Arts paid half the production 
costs of the opera and participated ac- 
tively in its production. The energy 
devoted to this undertaking and the 
benefits derived from it are a credit 
both to the city of Binghamton and to 
the entire State of New York. I com- 
mend the city of Binghamton and ask 
unanimous consent to have an editorial 
from the New York Herald Tribune on 
the production of the opera, “Jeremiah” 
by Myron Fink, printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CULTURAL BooM LN BINGHAMTON 

Since we New Yorkers tend—inadvert- 
ently, of course—to look with just a touch 
of disdain upon cultural activities elsewhere 
in the land, a good many of us may be 
brought up sharply by the news that the city 
of Binghamton, N. T., has just staged an 
American opera which has won wide critical 
approval, 

Say what you will about Binghamton, its 
name does not loom large in the operatic 
history of the United States. And yet it was 
in Binghamton last week that a local opera 


company staged the premiere of an opera 
called “Joremiah" by a young composer 
named Myron Fink. Mr. Ronald Eyer, music 
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editor of the Herald Tribune, called “Jere- 
miah” one of the best of contemporary 
operas and praised not only the work but its 
production. 

What makes Binghamton's achievement 
all the more thought provoking is that half 
the production cost was borne by the New 
York State Council on the Arts, which was 
set up by Governor Rockefeller and the leg- 
islature to promote cultural activities in the 
State. The State council on the arts repre- 
sents the soundest approach we have yet 
seen toward bringing governmental help to 
the arts on a practical, effective, and non- 
bureaucratic basis. 

Helping to stage “Jeremiah” is an achieve- 
ment the State council can take pride in. 
As long as it’s at it, we hope it can arrange 
productions of “Jeremiah” elsewhere in the 
State, too. If it's good enough for Bing- 
namton, it's good enough for us. 


Myths and Legends 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to receive permission to in- 
sert in the Record with these brief re- 
marks the leading editorial appearing in 
the Washington Daily News on June 12, 
1962, entitled “Myths and Legends.” 

The philosophy contained in the quo- 
tation from Rudyyard Kipling is so fun- 
damentally true and wholesome and ap- 
plicable to the present economic situa- 
tion which this country faces that it is 
high time the leadership of our country 
should get back to the fundamentals of 
economic philosophy and not experiment 
with ideas generated from their inex- 
perienced minds. It is no myth that 2 
and 2 make 4 and neither is it a myth 
that when one owes more money than 
he has, he is in trouble and experiences 
difficulty in finding a job. 

The editorial follows: 

MYTHS AND LEGENDS 
“Then the gods of the market tumbled, and 
their smooth-tongued wizards with- 
drew, 

And the hearts of the meanest were 
humbled, and began to believe it was 
true 

That all is not gold that glitters and 2 and 
2 make 4— 

And the gods of the copybook headings 

. limped up to explain it once more.” 


These lines by the late Rudyard Kipling, 
deploring the fact that we never learn, come 
to mind while reading the speech of Presi- 
dent Kennedy, yesterday at Yale. 

He referred to the “cliches of our fore- 
bears” which distract us from action, The 
worlds of Calhoun and Taft, he said, were 
quite different from this one. Such issues 
as the disposal of public lands, nullification 
or union, freedom or slavery, gold or silver, 
“have largely disappeared.” 

We submit that only the names have 
changed. The issues are with us yet under 
such designations as farm relief, desegrega- 
tion, communism and inflation. And the 
fundamental principles which underlie them 
all have not changed. 

No one any longer argues seriously for 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver at 
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the ratio of 16 to 1. William Jennings 
Bryan's political fortunes ebbed with bore- 
dom over that particular phrasing of the 
question. 

But those who thought they could create 
money by passing a law as to silver are 
succeeded by a generation of economic 
theorists who would pass the same kind of 
miracles without even the silver. 

It isa myth, the President insisted, that 
Federal deficits create inflation. He should 
tell that to the Germans who remember 
when a million marks wouldn't buy a 
Sausage. Or the French, whose 20-cent 
francs finally were worth two-tenths of a 
cent, or the Italians, the Greeks, the Romans, 
or anyone else who ever resorted to the 
printing press to pay the public bills, as we 
have in effect been doing off and on for the 
last generation. 

None of these governments which are still 
in existence will try it again, at least not 
until new generations have had time to 
forget as, in Kipling’s words, “the burnt 
fool’s bandaged finger goes wobbling back 
to the fire.” 

Sizable budget surpluses after World War 
II did not prevent inflation, President Ken- 
nedy said. These surpluses were minute 
compared to vast wartime debts. The pre- 
war dollar now buys less than 50 cents’ 
worth. 

Persistent deficits for the last several years 
have not upset our basic price stability, the 
President continued. Yet prices still are 
headed up, according to the Government's 
own figures. 

And that, by no means, is all. The mere 
interest on our $300 billion debt amounts to 
$9 billion a year, increasing by $30 million 
or more with each added billion of debt. 
If we had that $9 billion back it would be 
enough to cut income taxes 15 percent, or 
corporation taxes almost in half. 

Times have changed, but not that much. 
Anyone who habitually spends more than his 
income is headed for trouble, maybe sooner, 
maybe later. If the President thinks it Is 
different for governments, let him reflect on 
the experiences of some of the countries 
mentioned above. 

Once it was the royal alchemists who la- 
bored to make gold out of base metals. 
Even here times haven't changed materially. 
The Presidential economists still are at it, 
substituting paper for lead and charts for 
eauldrons. The objective still ls something 
for nothing. It is no great credit to Mr. 
Kennedy that he pays them so much mind. 


Graduation Address by Charles L. Bacon, 
National Commander of the American 
Legion, at the FBI National Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, it 
is a privilege to ask unanimous consent 
to place in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an address by Charles L. Bacon, the na- 
tional commander of the American Le- 
gion—a great Missourian and a great- 
American—given at the graduation ex- 
ercises of the FBI National Academy on 
June 6. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Remarks or CHARLES L. Bacon, NATIONAL 
COMMANDER, THE AMERICAN LEGION, AT THE 
Grapvation Exercises, FBI NATIONAL 
ACADEMY, JUNE 6, 1962 


It is a great pleasure to be a graduation 
Speaker here this morning at the FBI Na- 
tional Academy—an occasion which means 
80 much to so many. This appearance gives 
me an opportunity to state publicly what is 
already well known: That we in the Ameri- 
can Legion have the very highest regard for 
the FBI and its distinguished Director, Mr. 
J. Edgar Hoover, and further that we appre- 
ciate very much the splendid cooperation 
which has existed for so many years be- 
tween the Legion and the FBI. This is truly 
a bond of friendship and mutual coopera- 
tion of which every Legionnaire is extremely 
proud. 

To the Nation and to the world, J, Edgar 
Hoover and the FBI symbolize our resolu- 
tion that America shall remain forever 
Strong, and that her people shall remain 
forever free. 

To the graduates of this 69th session of 
the FBI National Academy, may I emphasize 
the rare privilege which is yours for having 
had the opportunity to attend this National 
Academy. Here you have benefited not only 
from the excellent leadership of the FBI, but 
also from the knowledge accumulated over 
the years in the fight against crime. In 
today’s world, the solutions of yesterday are 
not enough. You are now graduates of the 
world's best known and most efficient anti- 
crime university. Your task now is to take 
this knowledge back to your home communi- 
ties so that ultimately every citizen will 
benefit. May I extend my congratulations 
on your achievements. 

As a Missourian, I am particularly happy 
to see that two gentlemen from my home 
State are in this class. 

The world in which we live has been deeply 
influenced by a brutal event which, originally 
Small in itself, has mushroomed into one of 
the dominant factors of the 20th century; 
Namely, the seizure of power in Russia in 
1917 by a small, dedicated, fanatical group 
of Communists headed by Vladimir Lenin. 
Not one American, young or old, has been 
unaffected by that cold, bleak day in Novem- 
ber 44 years ago. 

This Communist enemy is the monster im- 
Perlalist of all time. Like a gigantic volcano, 
its ideological lava has poured in all direc- 
tions, until, today, Communist tyranny 
Stretches from Berlin to Peiping, from Bel- 
grade to Vindivyostok. It has literally crushed 
the social, political, and economic institu- 
tions of the conquered nations, leaving a drab 
uniformity of terror and suppression. Again, 
like a yolcano, its revolutionary ashes have 
fallen into many non-Communist areas, 
igniting in the form of internal Communist 
parties. In September 1919, in Chicago, the 
Communist flame of subversion burst forth 
in the form of the Communist Party, United 
States of America, and has been burning ever 
since, in varying degrees of intensity, but 
always as a menace to our national liberties, 

This Nation is today the most potent 
enemy of international communism, Of this 
We can be sure. In Communist eyes, Amer- 
ica stands as a glant obstacle in the path of 
total Communist conquest. It is our task, 
as individuals, to make sure this obstacle 
is not removed. Without American military 
and moral power, the Communist Juggernaut 
Would have rolled around the earth, creating 
a world empire with Moscow as its center. 
Hence, to Mr. Khrushchey the United States 
is the enemy which must be undermined, 
subverted. and destroyed. The Romans 
used to cry, “Carthage must be destroyed,” 
and I can hear the cry today throughout 
the Communist world, “The United States 
Must be destroyed.” 
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Let me sound a note of caution here. We 
hear much today about ideological splits 
inside the Communist world—of Russia being 
at odds with China. True, there are ob- 
viously differences—serious differences—be- 
tween Moscow and Peiping, arising from dif- 
ferent cultural levels, as well as differences 
of history, geography, and revolutionary 
backgrounds. But, as a matter of practical 
defense policy, let us not overexaggerate 
these ideological splits—and by so doing. 
weaken our vigilance against the enemy. 

The Communists may violently disagree 
among themselves, but on one thing they 
agree—that this country must be defeated. 
I know you have never long debated whether 
it was better to be attacked by a shark or a 
barracuda. Let us just remember—never 
forget—that Khrushchey and Mao Tse-tung 
and their disciples are all Communists and 
enemies of America. 

In foreign policy, the American Legion 
wholeheartedly supports the efforts of our 
Government to make the Communists under- 
stand that we are ready, able, and willing 
to defend our principles. The more firm we 
make our position now, the less chance 
there is for the all-out war which we all 
abhor. Mr. Khrushchev, in the year 1962, 
must be made to know that the American 
people stand ready to place upon the altar 
of freedom the sacrifices which freedom 
demands. He has offered us two alterna- 
tives, suicide or surrender. He must be made 
to know that we will not surrender and that 
we do not choose suicide. In the final anal- 
ysis, the continuing threat of Communist 
world domination Involves the honor of the 
United States of America, and this we can- 
not afford to compromise no matter what 
the risk involved. 

We believe that the sending of American 
troops to Thailand was absolutely correct. 
They went there upon the invitation of an 
ally, and are there to insure peace and 
stability to that threatened area of the world. 
They are there also as a reminder that this 
Nation does not intend to allow international 
communism to advance its cause through 
military action in areas of the world where 
there are vacuums of power. 7 

In South Vietnam, it is essential that we 
remain firm, We simply cannot allow the 
Communists to gain control of that vital 
area, Our military forces are doing a mag- 
nificent job in training local troops to meet 
the problems of 20th-century warfare, Their 
display of courage not only gains the ad- 
miration of our friends, but the respect of 
our enemies. 

In the uncertainties of this era, one thing 
is absolutely certain, the Communists re- 
spect power, and permit me to add this 
thought: It would be a wonderful thing 
for America to be liked throughout the world, 
although it is not essential, but, ladies and 
gentlemen, it is absolutely essential that 
America be respected throughout the 
world. 

Communism is basically an ideology of 
power. Communists operate through a small, 
select, conspiratorial party, disciplined in 
fanaticism, It has gained control simply by 
power—power employed through internal 
subversion or overt military action. Take 
away the basic fact of power, and com- 
munism would evaporate overnight. We ask 
for no swaggering bully tactics—this is not 
and should not be the policy of the United 
States of America, but in quiet, firm deter- 
mination, we must show these ideological 
gangsters that we mean what we say and 
have the means to back up our words. 

As a matter of national policy, it behooves 
us to remember the words attributed to 
Bismarck, the famous German statesman, 
when he said: “No one will ever be rich 
enough to buy his enemies by concessions.” 
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I am delighted that Gen. Lucius Clay 
adhered to this philosophy in his dealings 
with Khrushchev, while in Berlin. 

among our problems is Cuba, a 
nation which for many years has been linked 
in friendship with the United States. 
American blood was spent in liberating this 
island, and we must not let that friendship 
disappear. The American Legion stands be- 
hind any policy of this Government which 
will destroy Castro’s dictatorial hold on the 
Cuban people. Evidently, there is a power 
struggle now underway within Castro's lead- 
ership. The questions arise as to whether the 
hard-core Communists will oust Castro com- 
pletely. What role is Cuba playing in Rus- 
sian military calculations? What exploration 
are we making as to the feasibility of more 
stringent embargo, naval blockade, and mili- 
tary action? I say to you that the Castro 
regime is a matter of grave concern, and 
that we cannot relax for a moment from our 
concern until this malignancy disappears 
from our hemisphere. 

The American Legion for years has been 
deeply concerned about Communist sub- 
version within the United States. The Com- 
munist Party, United States of America, is 
not today a weak instrument, a frail reed 
or a harmless exotic toy. To cherish these 
ideas is to dream, pipe dreams, and jeopardize 
the security of our internal institutions. 
The Communist Party is a serious danger— 
an enemy which is completely under the con- 
trol of Soviet Russia. 

Naturally, we are pleased that the esti- 
mated number of card Communists 
is smaller than the number of a few years 
ago, but it is my feeling that as long as 
there is one well-trained, dedicated Com- 
munist working within this country, there 
is an internal threat to the security of our 
Nation. 

Today the party is making a determined 
effort to bring its propaganda message to the 
American people. Party speakers are actively 
soliciting appearances on radio and television, 
press interviews, and public lectures. The 
party, moreover, is making a tremendous 
effort to reach young people, especially col- 
lege students. The very highest leaders in 
the party, such as Gus Hall, general sec- 
retary, Benjamin Davis, national secretary, 
and Daniel Rubin, youth director, have ap- 
peared on college campuses throughout the 
country. Time after time thelr audiences 
have run to considerable numbers. 

Never before in the party’s history has 
such an ideal platform for propagandizing 
Communist deceit been available. And re- 
member, this is for free—it costs the party 
nothing. That is what you call subsidizing 
of party propaganda by non-Communists. 
No wonder the party recently established a 
lecture bureau to coordinate its growing 
speech program. 

I am advised that party leaders are secretly 
rejoicing over their sudden good fortune in 
the field of propaganda. Never before have 
they struck such a bonanza in over four 
decades of their existence in this country. 

This is the same party which is today de- 
fying the law of the land. Last June the 
Supreme Court upheld the constitutionality 
of the registration provisions of the Internal 
Security Act of 1950. The refused to 
register, as did its officials and members. 
This is a defiance of the law which it so 
piously professes to respect—the law which 
it would denounce the moment It ever seized 
control in this Nation. Any feeling in the 
United States which attempts to minimize 
the danger of the Communist Party is a 
dangerous delusion. Here again, we can be 
very thankful that the FBI is keeping abreast 
of the internal Communist danger. 

The party’s renewed assaults against our 
free institutions are a matter of concern to 
all of us. The principles symbolized by the 
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FBI National Academy are basically our an- 
swer to this totalitarian challenge. The 
very essence of our way of life is respect for 
law. You gentlemen are law enforcement 
officers. It Is your duty to protect the rights, 
lives, and property of our citizens. You 
know how liberties vanish when the criminal 
takes the law into his own hands. Your 
purpose in attending the Academy is to be- 
come more proficient in enforcing the law 
so that our communities are more secure. 
Law is our bulwark. Once it is breached 
evil runs rampant. 

In America our belief in law is based on 
a faith—a faith in the dignity of man under 
the sovereignty of God. This falth must be 
not only an intellectual faith but a faith 
springing from the inner heart of our people. 
This is the faith which made America, the 
faith which pushed our pioneers westward, 
the faith which is today putting Americans 
into outer What is the purpose of 
law, if it is not to give meaning and dignity 
to the lives of men? 

To meet the Communist challenge we must 
have faith in our democratic institutions 
and our religious convictions. You, gentle- 
men, because of your position in your re- 
spective communities, can exert tremendous 
influence in the molding and maintenance of 
@ sound public opinion. Public opinion is 
the greatest manmade force on the face of 
the earth. So, may I suggest that as officers 
and as citizens, you employ your influence 
to make certain that as a people we keep our 
nerve, sustain our patience, and commit our 
resources to this battle. We must have and 
demonstrate a basic unity of purpose, keep- 
ing always in mind that this does not require 
a strict conformity of thought. We must 
always stand for peace, but not at any price; 
for law and order and against unbridled vio- 
lence; for the American way of life and 
opposed to foreign ideologies; for military 
preparedness as opposed to unilateral dis- 
armament. Yes, and for religion in its 
broadest sense. 

To paraphrase some words of Dr. Frank 
Barnett, may I urge that all of us as indi- 
viduals do our part to make certain that no 
epitaph on the tombstone of a dead America 
will ever bear these words: “Here lies a na- 
tion which died at the peak of its power— 
with its power unused.” This, I take it, is 
the challenge to America in the year 1962. 


A Letter in Opposition to the King- 
Anderson Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received many letters objecting to the 
King-Anderson bill but one of the most 
effective letters was from Mrs. Bertha 
Hanzlik from my district. She has given 
me permission to insert her letter in the 
Recorp, which I am sure will be of inter- 
est to many of our colleagues. 

The letter follows: 

May 29, 1962. 
Hon. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Youncer: I am 73 years old, 
widowed, have owned my home, raised my 
family, prepared for my own future, all of 
which is the American way of living. 
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In my community, I have done a great 
deal of civic work over a period of years. 
This gave me an opportunity to familiarize 
myself with the way the social welfare de- 
partment of our country takes care of both 
old and young who need it, I feel that the 
present type of legislation (Kerr-Mills) is 
good and covers these needs. 

After listening to President Kennedy’s 
speech at Madison Square Garden, I decided 
to study the King-Anderson bill which is now 
up before Congress. This is the way it has 
impressed me: (1) It covers all social se- 
curity recipients regardless of needs; (2) it 
brings Federal control over all hospitals now 
and eventually all medical services including 
physicians; (3) there is no real evidence that 
such legislation Js either necessary or desir- 
able. 

Therefore, I definitely oppose the King- 
Anderson bill and request that you vote 
against it. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. BERTHA HANZLIK. 


Why Not Back to McKinley? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rxconn an editorial 
entitled Why Not Back to McKinley?” 
which appeared in the May 27, 1962, 
edition of the Indianapolis Star. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Wary Not Back ro MCKINLEY? 


The other day a visitor from Mexico 
dropped in to discuss communism south of 
the border and Castro’s Cuba in particular. 
He left us with a copy of the war message of 
President McKinley when he asked the Con- 
gress for intervention In Cuba. Here are 
the grounds for Intervention in Cuba he laid 
before the people: 

“First. In the cause of humanity and to 
put an end to the barbarities, bloodshed, 
starvation, and horrible miseries now exist- 
ing there, and which the parties to the con- 
flict are either unable or unwilling to stop 
or mitigate. It is no answer to say that this 
is all in another country, belonging to an- 
other nation, and is therefore none of our 
business. It is specially our duty, for it is 
right at our door. 

“Second. We owe it to our citizens in Cuba 
to afford them that protection and Indemnity 
for life and property which no government 
there can or will afford, and to that end to 
terminate the conditions that deprive them 
of legal protection. 

“Third. The right to intervene may be 
justified by the very serious injury to com- 
merce, trade and business of our people and 
by the wanton destruction of property and 
devastation of the island. 

“Fourth, and which ts of the utmost im- 
portance. The present condition of affairs 
in Cube ts a constant menace to our peace 
and entails upon this Government an enor- 
mous expense. With such a confilct waged 
for years in an Island so near us and with 
which our people have such trade and busi- 
mess relations; when the lives and liberties 
of our citizens are in constant danger and 
thelr property destroyed and themselves 
ruined; where our trading vessels are liable 
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to seizure and are selzed at our very door by 
warships of a foreign nation; the expeditions 
of filibustering that we are powerless to pre- 
vent altogether, and the Irritating questions 
and entanglements thus arising—all these 
and others that I need not mention, with 
the resulting strained relations, are a con- 
stant menace to our peace and compel us to 
keep on a semiwar footing with a nation with 
which we are at peace.” 

So McKinley sent U.S. troops to Cuba, 
kicked out the Spanish and gave the Cubans 
their freedom. The Communists have re- 
placed the Spanish. Maybe it would be a 
good thing to go back to McKinley. 


It’s Golf, Bridge, Ball for 169th Until 
They Get Out of Here 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
doubtedly, other Members of Congress 
are receiving a number of requests for 
early release of National Guardsmen who 
were recalled to active duty. These re- 
quests in the main are certainly not 
prompted by a desire on the part of the 
individuals to shirk their responsibility. 
Quite the contrary, Mr. Speaker, these 
young men feel they are simply wasting 
their time and want to get back to their 
families and jobs. 

I cannot help but recall some of my 
remarks on the floor of the House at the 
time the President requested the au- 
thority to call up the National. Guards- 
men and reservists to supposedly meet 
the imminent threat to Berlin. I said 
at that time it appeared to me to be 
more of a deliberate plan on the part 
of the administration to shore up the 
employment figures than to meet a mili- 
tary commitment. 

Under consent previously granted, Mr. 
Speaker, I submit the following article 
appearing in the Peoria Journal Star of 
June 7, 1962, to be printed in the REC- 
orp at this point. 

Ir's GOLF, BRIDGE, BALL For 169TH UNTIL 

THEY “Grr OUT or HERE” 
(By O. F. Brinkman) 

Men of the 169th Tactical Fighter Squad- 
ron have so little to do these days that they 
are playing golf, bridge, baseball, pitching 
horseshoes, and taking part in other recrea- 
tion activities. 

The more than 500 men of the squadron, 
based at Greater Peoria Airport, are marking 
time, waiting to be released from active duty. 
A recreation program has been organized to 
help occupy their leisure time. 

The North Moor, Madison, and Newman 
golf courses have given the squadron special 
low rates for playing golf. Men who play are 
issued golf passes and given permission to 
play for several hours. 

They are permitted to play on weekdays 
before 3 p.m. at a cost of 60 cents instead of 
the unusual $1.50. This is considered as part 
of the physical training program. 

The men have constructed a baseball dla- 
mond for softball games and teams have 
been organized. Others who don't want to 
take part in games find other things to do 
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to keep busy to make time pass a little 
taster. 


They gather in groups trying to find the 
answer to the most important question: 
“When do we get out of here?” 

The squadron has been in active Air Force 
Service since last October 1, when President. 
Kennedy called up the Reserves to meet Rus- 
Sian threats in Berlin. They had expected to 
bo sent either overseas or to an Air Force 
base, but never were. 

All are eager to get back to their jobs and 
homes. Many feel there is no longer a 
hecessity to keep them in active service now 
that they have completed extensive training 
and can be called back to meet any emer- 
Bency at short notice. 

The Government announced in April that 
All air units-called to active duty last Octo- 
ber win be sent home sometime in August. 

Maj. Arthur J. Schertz, commander of the 
169th, said all exercises have been com- 
Pleted. The men now are policing the base, 
keeping it in A-1 order, and doing some 

g. 

Schertz said he expects that official orders 
from Washington announcing the release 
date will be made public soon. 

Many of the enlisted men are of the opin- 
ion that some officers of the outfit know the 
release date because everything is getting in 
Teadiness to send the men off the base at the 
Shortest possible notice. 

Every member of the squadron has taken 
& physical examination, a requirement be- 
Tore a man can be released. 

During the past 7 months most of the 
men have suffered financial losses. A num- 

of professional men who were called 
Up as Airman 20 get $144 a month base pay 
and, with additional benefits, receive about 
$195 a month, In this group are two attor- 
neys and two pharmacists. 

The clerical help is busy with paper proc- 
essing, another requirement. Each man is 

interviewed and his traveling allow- 
ance is determined as well as the cutting off 
his allowance when released. 

There is one branch of the 169th continu- 
ing with its around-the-clock duties and 
More alert than ever. This is the Air Force 
Police in charge of Lt. Hal Lambert. 

“The base is under extended security and 
the men are given daily problems,” Lieuten- 
ant Lambert said. “Every person entering 
or leaving the base is checked.” 

In a planned test a man in the rear of a 

managed to get through the gate but 
Was apprehended when he was discovered 
On the flight field, which is always heavily 
guarded. 

Men arrive at the base at 8 am., get an 
hour off for lunch, and leave at 5 pm. On 
Saturday and Sunday the base is manned 
by a small staff. 

Despite their eagerness to get out of active 
duty the morale of the men is considered 

gh, they say. 

ere is no use to gripe because it does 
no good,” sald one of the men, “It only 
Sets you in trouble. It's better to take this 
Waiting with a smile than have to dig 
ditches.” 

All of the planes and equipment on the 

will remain there for the continuance 
Of the weekend exercises after the men are 
Teleased from active duty. 


Canyonlands 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID S. KING 


OF Uran 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, the 
latest issue of Time magazine carries a 
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public service advertisement of Sinclair 
Oil which gives a splendid description of 
the priceless treasure which Utah's Can- 
yonlands region holds for the American 
people, 

The ad superbly underscores the need 
for prompt congressional action on H.R. 
8573, which will open the pleasures and 
benefits of the incomparable Canyon- 
lands to our Nation at the earliest op- 
portunity. I am sure my colleagues will 
sense the importance of quick action to 
Preserve and exploit this treasure, as 
they read this message from the June 8 
issue of Time, which follows: 


CANYONLANDS 


If you think America is all explored and 
discovered, look at Utah's Canyonlands. So 
little is known of this vast area of cliff and 
canyon that Angel Arch was sighted and 
named only 6 years ago, and it stands 190 
feet high, 

Men are still exploring this Lewls Carroll 
wonderland where nature has carved her 
most amazing sculptures and spilled her 
paint box on the stones. Red, yellow, purple, 
and green, the thousands of cliffs, arches, 
and minarets awe you with color, humble 
you with majestic grandeur. In this unique 
geological panorama, each cliff is a chapter, 
each rock stratum a page in the earth's long 
history. There are prehistoric cliff dwellings, 
rock walls with paintings by the Anasazi— 
the ancient ones, and the mystery of a 
mastodon’s portrait by a dawn age artist. 

Those primitive people probably knew this 
strange land better than we do now. But if 
Canyonlands is added to the National Park 
System, the thousands who visit nearby 
Arches National Monument can also see these 
marvels. Conservationists hope so, for as 
our population grows, more of our scenic 
heritage should be «preserved, to give all 
Americans, for all time, the spiritual refresh- 
ment of nature's spectacular wonders. 


Decision Days on Medical Care 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


‘ OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, the 
New York Times is one of the world's 
great newspapers, universally acclaimed 
for its independence, thoroughness and 
fairness, 


In its editions of June 11, the Times 
published a lead editorial on medical 
care for the aged which I found so in- 
teresting and thoughtful that I commend 
it to the attention of all Senators. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the Times editorial titled “Decision Days 
on Medical Care.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorn, 
as follows: 

From the New York Times, June 11, 1962] 
Decision Days on MEDICAL Care 

The next 2 weeks will determine whether 
anything ts to come this year of all the sound 
and fury over medical care for the aged. 
The House Ways and Means Committee will 
meet in closed session to discuss the admin- 
istration’s plan for a program based on social 
security, as well as the welter of substitute 
Proposals put forward by Republicans and 
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conseryative Democrats. Intense horse trad- 
ing is probable, but most. observers already 
predict that it will wind up without any 
bill. 


This may be a welcome outcome to poli- 
ticlans on both sides, who usually like a 
lively compaign Issue better thanalaw. But 
it will do nothing to relieve the health wants’ 
of elderly persons or the financial aches their 
ailments often create for their families. We 
hope the administration and the critics of 
its plan will use this period for a genuine 
attempt to agree on a program all can back 
in good conscience. 

There are many areas of potential compro- 
mise that would not impair reliance on the 
sound insurance principles of social security. 
Chief among these would be a formula for 
protecting those uncovered by the social 
security system—a total of 3 million persons, 
or one-sixth of the country’s aged popula- 
tion, Nearly half of these would be eligible 
for benefits on the basis of financial need 
under the Kerr-Mills Act and other existing 
public assistance programs, The President 
indicated in his news conference last week 
his readiness to support measures to provide 
comparable help to others outside social se- 
curity. Such universality of protection 
would offset a principal objection to the 
White House-backed King-Anderson bill. 

Another line of concern could be eased by 
changes in the certification procedure for 
hospitals and nursing facilities. Instead of 
having eligibility determined by the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, that 
responsibility might well be left to the Joint 
Committee on Accreditation of the American 
Medical Association and the American Hos- 
pital Association. This would further de- 
flate the charge that the program represents 
& wedge for Federal rule of medicine. 

Additional opportunity for give-and-take 
exists on such items as the amount and du- 
ration of benefits or the provision of a cash 
option for persons who prefer coverage under 
private health Insurance. The problem here 
would be to guard against an excessive con- 
centration of the poorest health risks in the 
Government pool, with an attendant distor- 
tion of its cost estimates. The need for a 
general program to help the aged pay their 
hospital and nursing-home bills is now 
acknowl by almost every faction in 
Congress; it will be a miscarriage of democ- 
racy if the session ends with nothing done. 


Competition in Foreign Markets by Amer- 
ican Manufacturers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, one of 
the most controversial aspects of the tax 
bill, H.R. 10650, is that dealing with cor- 
rection of foreign tax havens without 
penalizing legitimate American manu- 
facturing operations overseas. 

Because of the widespread interest 
generated by proposals in this tax arca, 
Mr. President, I believe that the observa- 
tions and comments of one of the Na- 
tion’s leading industrialists would be of 
great interest to the Senate as we con- 
sider this legislation. 

The remarks were made by Mr. Henry 
Ford II. chairman of the board, Ford 
Motor Co., at a news conference on June 
5, 1962, at the Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Mr. Ford's statement be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

COMPETITION IN FOREIGN MARKETS BY 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS 
(Remarks of Henry Ford II at a news con- 
ference, June 5, 1962) 


Good morning, I imagine most of you have 
come primed with questions about the auto- 
mobile industry and the outlook for auto- 
mobile sales. In a moment I will try to be 
responsive to your questions. But there is 
another matter I should like to discuss first. 

Let me begin by saying that I am 
heartened by the good prospects for con- 
eressional approval of the administration's 
international trade program. 

The progress made by Western Europe 
toward economic and political unity has at 
once opened new avenues of opportunity 
and posed new problems for us in this coun- 
try. To the extent that we are able to 
strengthen our commercial relationships with 
Europe, and later with the growing markets 
of emerging nations, the whole free world 
will benefit. 

We must recognize, however, that Europe 
united is a far more formidable force in 
every respect than Europe divided. Our cur- 
rent trade arrangements will no longer suf- 
fice. Our administration must have author- 
ity to bargain realistically for us to mini- 
mize Europe's external trade barriers and 
make it possible for our goods to continue 
to compete in her marketplaces. 

Fortunately, it appears that we have rec- 
ognized the futility of fencing with the in- 
evitable, and that the authority will be 
given, However, while the administration is 
moving wisely in the trade field to enable 
American industry to compete with the grow- 
ing markets abroad, it is simultaneously pro- 

g tax measures which move in pre- 
cisely the opposite direction and would place 
many U.S. firms at a serious disadvantage in 
their efforts to compete overseas. 

The foreign income provisions of the ad- 
ministration’s tax package have two avowed 
purposes; First, to correct certain tax hayen 
abuses which are clearly indefensible and 
should be corrected, and second, to discourage 
investments and diversification by U.S, firms 
in Europe and other developed areas, an 
objective which is most unwise and short- 
sighted, in my opinion. As the tax bill, H.R. 
10650, passed the House, it contained pro- 
visions which would increase very materially 
the U.S. tax burden on a large number of 
American foreign business operations by tax- 
ing much, if not all, of the earnings of their 
foreign subsidiaries whether or not these 
earnings actually were received by the parent 
American companies. 

While aimed theoretically at correcting tax 
haven situations, these provisions would un- 
questionably penalize many wholly legiti- 
mate foreign manufacturing operations. 
Such a “scattergun” approach is unwar- 
ranted. I am certain there must be valid 
ways of correcting abuses without unjustly 
penalizing legitimate foreign operations, 
such as those which are absolutely essential 
in the automotive industry. 

The effect of the tax proposals will be to 
make it more difficult for American business 
to compete with foreign enterprises abroad, 
to restrict the free international movement 
of American capital, and to inhibit American 
investment in the world's markets. These 
results would weaken, not strengthen, 
economic ties. 

I believe these inevitable results of the 
tax proposals on foreign Income will also 
work to this country’s serious disadvantage 
with regard to the administration's Alllance 
for Progress program by making it very di- 
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cult for American business to carry out its 
proper role in this undertaking. 

Paced with widespread opposition to its 
foreign tax proposals, the Treasury Depart- 
ment has recently submitted changes in the 
House-approved bill which would lessen its 
adverse impact. While serious problems re- 
main, these suggestions undoubtedly would 
improve the measure substantially. 

The unfortunate fact remains, however, 
that the Treasury has never backed away 
from its formal position that U.S. invest- 
ments in developed countries should be pe- 
nalized, a position which is in direct contra- 
diction to, America's foreign economic policy 
in recent decades. So long as the adminis- 
tration persists In this policy, U.S. industry 
can never be certain about the tax con- 
sequences of its oversea operations in the 
years ahead. 

At the very time when we should be en- 
couraging U.S. industry to try to strengthen 
its position in the rapidly growing foreign 
markets, as indeed the administration's 
trade proposals are designed to do, the Treas- 
ury’s foreign tax proposals encourage an 
isolationist, protectionist approach. 

I am delighted that the Senate Finance 
Committee has seen fit to give this measure 
the close scrutiny it deserves, 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citi- 
zens are cognizant of the basic reasons 
underlying the necessity of the proposed 
committee. They understand clearly 
the vital contribution that such a com- 
mittee could make to our national secu- 
rity interests. In many cases, they know 
that no public or private body is in exist- 
ence today which is devoted to the task 
of studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens 
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to House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 
UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE, 
Newark, Del., June 2, 1962. 
Hon. DANTEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Froop: This is to indicate my 
wholehearted support for House Resolution 
211 you have sponsored. 

In my personal judgment, no more fitting 
expression of our concern for the captive 
nations could be made than by the estab- 
lishment of a congressional committee to 
deal with that problem on a permanent 
basis. The plight of the captive nations may 
well be the Achilles heel of the Soviet regime. 
As American citizens, we cannot afford to 
miss such a target. 

Tam, 

Faithfully yours, 
YAROSLAV BILINSKY, Ph. D., 
Assistant Projessor. 
Jersey Ciry, N.J. 
Hon. Howard W, SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: I take this opportunity to urge 
you to consider favorably the Flood resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 211). 

I strongly feel that the establishment in 
the House of Representatives of a special 
permanent Committee on the Captive Na- 
tions is essential and necessary. 

Yours truly, 
Iwanna S. Koc. 
Woopsing, N.Y., 
June 2, 1962. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Byilding 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Taking under consideration the 
present menace of communism to the free 
world, we appreciate your resolution (H. Res. 
211), to establish a Permanent Congressional 
Committee for the Enslaved Nations. 

We feel that not only our public but even 
our policymakers, when it concerns Soviet 
Russia and communism very often are in- 
formed and advised by amateurs. Even 
today when we talk about the enslaved na- 
tions, we limit ourselves to the few nations 
like Poles, Hungarians, Rumanians, and the 
Baltic countries. We tend to forget that 
there are Armenians, Ukrainians, White Rus- 
sians, and others. It was the Ukrainians 
who first declared war against communism 
in 1918 and continued it until 1950. 

We feel that the establishment of the 
permanent committee as proposed in your 
bill (H. Res. 211) will greatly improve the 
chances of the United States in its fight 
against Russian imperialism and therefore 
we voice our support for its passage. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. CZERNYK. 
Kearny, NJ.. 
May 31, 1962. 
Hon. Howarp W. SNITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C- 

Dran Sm: I am taking this opportunity 
to urge you to consider favorably the Flood 
resolution (H. Res. 211). I strongly foel 
that the establishment in the House of 
Representatives of a special permanent Com- 
mittee on the Captive Nations is essential 
and necessary. 

Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE LUTWINIAK. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
June 3, 1962. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: I praise very highly your under- 

standing for the enslaved peoples and be- 
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leve that the introduced Resolution 211 
Was a big step forward created by you to en- 
courage nations in the feeling that they are 
not left alone in their temporary slavery. 
On the other hand, the Russian imperialists 
have to be careful in thelr talks about “free 
Peoples republics,” with so “happy” and 
“prosperous” a life there, On this occasion 
I would like to point out that there still is 
& question to be answered by both big and 
small leaders of the Communist enslaved 
Countries; Why the happy life of socialistic 
living has to be introduced by force? Are 
the people afraid to accept without force 
good ideas? 

I hope there would be no diMoulties in 
Passing your resolution which is so vital for 
the leading role of our country in the world. 

Believe me, 

Yours very truly. 
STEFAN Nowozenivux; 


Cutting the Debt 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF DSDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rzcorp an edi- 
torial entitled Cutting the Debt,” 
Which appeared in the Hammond Times 
€dition of June 10, 1962. 

There being no objection, the edi- 

was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
CUTTING THE Drur 

An 88 billion boost in the amount the 
Federal Government is allowed to go into 
debt has been approved by the House Ways 
and Means Committee in Washington and, 
if Congress approves, the U.S. national debt 
Celling will go up to 63086 billion. 

At the time of Pearl Harbor, the national 
debt was around 849 billion, It reached 
$2691, billion by the end of World War I. 

n Harry Truman turned over the Gov- 
ernment to Dwight D. Eisenhower the na- 
tlonal debt stood around 8200 billion, and 
by the time Ike left the White House and 
John Kennedy entered, the debt had gone up 
to $286 billion. Today the debt Is up to 
around $288 billion. 

Time after time in the last few years, the 
Congress has been asked to raise the limit 
on the national debt, which now stands at 
& “temporary” lmit of $300 billion. Con- 
gress usuaily goes along with such requests. 

Congressmen secm to be worrled about 
Paying off the debt, or proposing an effec- 
tive means to do so. 

One of the few who seems concerned with 
doing something about paying of part cf 
the national debt is Congressman PAUL G. 

» Democrat, of Florida. Congress- 
Man Rocers not only appeared to oppose 
raising the national debt limit, but also has 
Introduced a bill providing for systematic 
repayment of the existing debt. 

Interest on the national debt now costs 
the Nation #34 billion per year, Congress- 
Man Rocers points out. This represents 
around 10 percent or more of the national 
budget. Just to pay the interest. 

The Florida Congressman’s proposal would 
require the Treasury to apply, each year; a 

equal to 1 percent of the national debt 
to paying off some of the debt principal. 
Should this bill be passed by Congress and 

© law, it could cut the national debt 
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down to $232 billion in 20 years, and to 8172 
billion in 50 years. 

For the first 20 years, this would result 
in a savings, on interest alone, of $19 billion. 
And over a 50-year period, the saving on in- 
terest would total almost $100 billion, ac- 
cording to Congressman ROGERS, 

The Congress should do something about 
putting the Rogers proposal into effect. Of 
course, to do so would mean cutting down 
on spending. Instead of ever-increasing 
Federal spending, which benefits a narrow, 
select segment of the national economy but 
penalizes the rest of us who aren't in the 
business of selling things to the Govern- 
ment, we should be cutting down and ap- 
plying the cuts to repayment of the national 
debt. - 

Only by instituting a plan of systematic, 
orderly reduction of the national debt can 
the Nation hope to ward off the inflationary 
effects of having more and more money put 
in circulation to pay off the debt interest 
alone. Representative Rocers’ proposal 
makes sense. 

If John Q. Public-goes deeper and deeper 
into debt and makes no effort to pay it 
back, he finds his credit is soon cut off. The 
same thing must happen to a national gov- 
ernment in the marketplace of the world 
economy. Unless we adopt some sort of 
plan for repayment, we may find ourselves 
in hock to the world. 


A Tribute to the Police Department of 
Montgomery, Ala. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 2 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr, GRANT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to furnish for the Recorp the re- 
marks made by Dr. Henry L. Lyon, Jr., 
concerning the feeling of the people 
of Montgomery, Ala., with respect to the 
enforcement of the constitutional laws 
of our land and the tribute paid to the 
police officials of that city: 

A TRIBUTE TO THE POLICE DEPARTMENT 


(Address by Dr. Henry L. Lyon, Jr., pastor, 
Montgomery, Ala., Highland Avenue Bap- 
tist Church, Memorial Day exercises, May 
19, 1962) 

Chairman Johnson; His Honor, Mayor Earl 
D. James; Hon. L. B. Sullivan, commissioner 
of public affairs; Chief’ G. J. Ruppenthal; 
honored platform guests; and fellow Mont- 
gomerians, we have gathered today in the 
cradle of the Confederacy for a noble pur- 
Pose: first, to salute America’s finest police 
department; and, second, to pay tribute to 
five courageous Montgomery police officers 
who have given their lives unffinchingly in 
line of duty. 

In the recent past I have spoken from my 
pulpit concerning my confidence in the sin- 
cerity and ability of His Excellency, the 
Governor of Alabama; his honor, the at- 
torney general of Alabama; the Alabama 
Highway Patrol; and the commissioner of 
public affairs of the city of Montgomery, to 
enforce all constitutional law in Montgomery, 
the State of Alabama, and the United States. 
Today, I reaffirm this conyiction. 

I am indeed grateful for the high honor 
bestowed upon me Thursday, May 10, when 
I was declared an honorary policeman for 
life by his honor, Commissioner L. B. Sulli- 
yan. Today, I wear with pride badge No. 200. 
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I have been informed that this was done by 
vote of the entire police department, I thank 
you from the depths of my heart. 

The police department of Montgomery 
is the most publicized in the entire world, 
The tensions, upheavals, explosive desires 
of various groups, the outreach of vote- 
greedy politicians, and the selling of one's 
birthright for a mess of pottage in recent 
years has produced this worldwide publicity. 
In the midst of this storm Montgomery's 
police department has functioned with cour- 
age and dignity for the enforcement of law 
and order. Our city commissioners have 
invited the entire world to visit the cradle 
of the Confederacy with the understanding 
that all men, regardless of rank, race, or 
purpose, must obey our laws. Our commis- 
sioner of public affairs, Hon. L. B. Sullivan, 
and Chief G. J. Ruppenthal have one rule 
of law enforcement for all people—strict 
respect for law and order or residency in 
our jail, Unbaised public opinion, one day, 
will record in the world’s hall of fame the 
true worth and greatness of Montgomery's 
police department. Montgomery police ofi- 
cers, your fellow citizens salute you fcr a 
job well done through the year. We pledge 
our undying support of law enforcement in 
our beloved city. When we violate the laws 
of Montgomery or any constitutional law of 
Alabama or the United States, arrest us, and 
bring us to a court of law for prosecution. 
Again, we rededicate ourselves to law en- 
forcement without favoritism. 

When a citizen assumes the sacred office 
of police officer, he takes a solemn oath of 
office: I. L. B. Sullivan, of the city of 
Montgomery, State of Alabama, do solemnly 
swear that I possess all the qualifications 
prescribed for the office of police officer upon 
which I am about to enter, as prescribed by 
the charter and ordinances of the city of 
Montgomery, that I will support the Con- 
stitution of the United States and of the 
State of Alabama, the charter and ordinances 
of said city and that I will faithfully demean 
myself in office so help me God.” The vory 
moment a man takes this sacred oath of 
office and dons his unifom, he becomes a 
marked target for the criminal’s bullet and 
the tongue’ of bitter criticism from the 
thoughtless citizen. He Uterauly places his 
life on the altar of public service. Too few 
of us ever take,time to recognize the dedica- 
tion of the police officer and to express our 
appreciation for his public service. While 
Mongomerians sleep, eat, work, and play, 
our police officers are on duty around the 
clock—protecting life and property—main- 
taing law, order, dignity, and peace. 

Fellow Montgomerians, will you please join 
me with bowed heads and hearts lifted to 
God in memory of five gallant police officcts 
who have given their lives in line of duty— 
the enforcement of law and order: James D. 


Sanford, September 29, 1961; Marion C. Stal- 


naker, October 17, 1950; Raymond B. Mathis, 
April 30, 1936; Andrew O. Brasinger, Sep- 
tember 26, 1936; Albert W. Sansome, Septem- 
ber 22, 1922. 


Establishment of a Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict Branch Office in Milwaukee, Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 
_ OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1962 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently, 


I was privileged to receive a resolution 
adopted by the Common Council of the 
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City of Milwaukee, urging the establish- 
ment of a branch office of the Seventh 
Federal Reserve District in Milwaukee, 


Wis. 

Yesterday, the Board scheduled a 
meeting with interested citizens and 
communities to consider the proposal. 

As yet, there has been no decision, 
however, by the Board. 

I am urging, therefore, action to pro- 
vide necessary extension of services to 
the citizens of Wisconsin. 

I ask unanimous consent to have a 
copy of the resolution printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION URGING THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A 
BRANCH OFFICE or THE SEVENTH FEDERAL 
RESERVE DISTRICT IN MILWAUKEE 
Whereas the city of Milwaukee, although 

the 11th largest city in the United States 

and a major banking center, is without a 

Federal Reserve district bank or branch 

office; and 

Whereas banks in Milwaukee and in the 
State of Wisconsin must presently be serviced 
by Federal Reserve branches outside the 
State; thus imposing an inconvenience on 
said banks; and 

Whereas establishment of a Federal Re- 
serve district branch office in Milwaukee is 
justified by the size of the city and the vol- 
ume of its banking business; it would assure 

attention to the needs of Wisconsin's 
financial institutions by the Federal Reserve 

System, and it would provide more efficient, 

expeditious and economical handling of 

currency and bond transactions; and 

Whereas the economic development of 
Milwaukee and the State of Wisconsin would 
be enhanced by the location of a Federal 
Reserve district branch office in Milwaukee: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Common Council of the 
City of Milwaukee, That it hereby requests 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System to establish a branch office of 
the Seventh Federal Reserve District in the 
city of Milwaukee; and be it further 

Resolved, That certified coples of this res- 
olution be transmitted by the city clerk to 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System and to the Wisconsin Members 
of the Congress of the United States. 

OFFICE OF THE Crry CLERK, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
copy of a resolution adopted by the Common 
Council of the City of Milwaukee on May 
29, 1962, 

Ray Markey, 

City Clerk. 


Jim Farley at 74 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, on May 
30, the Honorable James A. Farley cele- 
brated his 74th birthday. On May 31, 
the Watertown, N.Y., Times published 
the following editorial, paying tribute 
to the former Postmaster General: 
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Jim FARLEY at 74 


James A. Farley is 74 years old. The mas- 
ter politican, for years a power in Democratic 
politics, never seems to grow old. He is as 
active and healthy as he was during the 
days when he was chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee and Postmaster 
General. He is a frieridly person and has 
the faculty of remembering names of persons 
whom he only meets occasionally. 

For 53 years Jim Farley has been Identified 
prominently in the political life of the 
Democratic Party. After all of these years 
he said on Memorial Day, the date of his 
birth, that he is convinced that politics is a 
satisfying, enjoyable and rewarding occupa- 
tion. 

He has the knack of making friends, a must 
in the successful life of any politician, He 
boasts of close friends in all walks of life, 
from those in minor posts to those occupying 
high offices. He has often explained that 
one has to like people to like politics. His 
own greatest job in politics has been getting 
to know people, the important and the un- 
important. 

One has to be in New York City only a 
short time before seeing Mr. Farley. He 
attends all important functions. He makes 
it a point to be present at every funeral 
service for friends who have been less for- 
tunate than he. There is hardly a week 
that passes that he docs not attend such a 
service, not that he wants to be seen there 
but that he regards it a rightful tribute and 
responsibility to a friend. 

He is in radiant good health. On Wednes- 
day he observed his birthday, as he has 
every one since his wife died in 1955, by 
attending mass, visiting Mrs. Farley’s grave, 
renewing old acquaintances in Rockland 
County, and having dinner with his chil- 
dren and grandchildren. 

As president of the Coca Cola Export Corp., 
51 Madison Avenue, New York City, he is at 
his office daily, He also is the Democratic 
member of the State Harness Racing Com- 
mission. So strong is he among the Demo- 
cratic electorate of New York State that he 
is being considered as the Democratic nom- 
inee for Governor, a tribute for a man who 
has reached 74 years of age. Whether Mr. 
Farley takes such discussions seriously 1s 
problematical. He always has .been fasci- 
nated with the idea of campaigning for 
Governor. 

He must be pleased, however, with the 
knowledge that so many persons in upstate 
New York and the city itself have expressed 
such a friendly attitude toward him. Only 
such a feeling is possible in persons who 
have come to know Mr, Farley, and there 
are many thousands of them, of all politi- 
cal faiths, 


Texas Delegation to Water Conservation 
z Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Texas Water, the official publication of 
the Texas Water Conservation Associa- 
tion, recently published a detailed re- 
port on the activities at the 49th Na- 
tional Convention of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress which I was priv- 
ileged to attend. 
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The Texas Water Conservation Asso- 
ciation is an organization formed to 
promote the sound and orderly develop- 
ment of water and land resources of 
Texas. Mr, Max Starcke, of Austin, is 
president. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article entitled “Texas Delegation 
Largest at Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress,” from the publication, Texas Wa- 
ter, volume 18, May 1962. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Texas DELEGATION LARGEST AT RIVERS AND 

HARBORS CONGRESS 


Texas led all other States in the number 
of delegates in attendance at the 49th na- 
tional convention of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress held at the Mayflower Ho- 
tel in Washington, D.C., May 16-19. 

Delegates from all the several States were 
high in thelr praise of this year’s conven- 
tion as being one of the best in many years. 
They commended President Henry H. Buck- 
man of Florida and Executive Vice President 
Wiliam H. Webb of Washington, D.O., for a 
most interesting and constructive program, 

Speakers on the fast-moving program were 
all able and distinguished leaders—well qual- 
ified to discuss, and did discuss, “What must 
be done to insure that the water resources of 
the United States are adequate at all times 
to meet the demands of our economy and 
ever-increasing population.” 

One of the highlights of the convention 
was an address by Lt, Gen. W. K. Wilson, 
Jr., Chief of Engineers, U.S, Army, who told 
the delegates: 

“What this country needs now, and needs 
badly, is fuller realization of the great scope 
and size of the water-resources development 
task confronting it, and an absorbing dedica- 
tion to an all-out generation-long, water de- 
velopment effort.” 

General Wilson cited studies made by Re- 
sources for the Future, Inc., for the U.S. Sen- 
ate Select Committee on National Water Re- 
sources, together with Corps of Engineers 
own nationwide inventory of additional 
needs, and sald: 

“The outstanding conclusion reached by 
combining the results of the two studies 18 
that by 1980, only 18 years from now the 
Nation will need to add more than 400 mil- 
lion acre-feet of reservoir capacity to its 
existing systems. This is 2½ times the 
capacity of all the reservoirs the Corps of 
Engineers has built in the past—mainly in 
the last two decades. And it somewhat ex- 
ceeds the aggregate capacity of all reservoirs 
that have been built in the United States 
since its beginning.” 

“What we are dealing with involves the 
total future of our Nation. Water resources 
development must be undertaken not merely 
because it is profitable, or so that we may 
live more comfortably. It must be under- 
taken to preserve our national economy, our 
security, and our way of life. It is one of 
the foundation stones of national defense 
and of our country’s future greatness. No 
task is more urgent. It is a challenge to us 
all,” General Wilson said. 

John W. Simmons of Orange, Tex,, vice 
president of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, presided at the Texas caucus on 
Friday morning, May 18, at which 87 regis- 
tered, including Vice President Lyndon B. 
Johnson and Mrs. Johnson, Senator Ralph 
W. Yarborough, Congressman Jack Brooks, 
of Beaumont, and Mrs. Brooks, Congressman 
Ray Roberts, of McKinney, and Mrs. Roberts. 
and Congressman Homer Thornberry, of 
Austin. Several delegates from other States 
attended the Texas caucus, including the 
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States of New York, Maryland, Virginia, 
Louisiana, Florida, Idaho, and the District of 
Columbia. 

VICE PRESIDENT JOHNSON 


Vice President Jounson told the Texans 
“to set your sights high“ and allow no hesi- 
tancy in seeking development of every river 
and creek in order to keep Texas sons at 
home and develop industry for the future. 

He sald there had been more progress made 
by Federal, State, and local agencies in Texas 
in the last 2 years than in any period he 
knows of along these lines, and he expressed 
appreciation for the work of Gov. Price Dan- 
iel, the Texas Water Development Board, and 
the Texas Water Commission. 

Senator YarsoroucH and Congressmen 
Brooxws, Ronrurs, and THornerrey told the 
Caucus they dittoed the remarks of the Vice 
President and stand ready at all times to 
help solve the water problems of the Nation 
and especially of Texas. 

SIMMONS REELECTED 


The caucus unanimously nominated Sim- 
mons for reelection as Texas vice president of 
the congress, E. Jack Turner, of Freeport, as 
member of resolutions committee, and Dale 
Miller, executive vice president of the Intra- 
coastal Canal Association of Louisiana and 
Texas, as southwestern regional director. 
Miller is also a member of the projects com- 
mittee of the congress headed by Congress- 
Man PHIL WAV, of Nebraska. 


TEXAS PROJECTS APPROVED 


The projects committee recommended for 
Construction: East Fork watershed, Trinity 
River and tributaries, Including enlargement 
of Lavon Reservoir; water quality Improve- 
Ment experimental projects, Red River 
Basin, and Freeport hurricane tidal protec- 
tion project. X 

The committee also recommended expe- 
ditious report on survey of Brazos Rivér, 


TEXANS ON COMMITTEE 


Texas is represented on most of the stand- 
ing committees of NR & HC. 

As previously stated, Dale Miller is a mem- 
ber of the projects committee and E. Jack 

r is on the resolutions committee 
headed by Congressman Paul G. Rogers, of 
Florida, E. W. Easterling, of Beaumont, is 
Secretary of the resolutions committee. 

J. E. Sturrock, of Austin, is a member and 
Vice chairman of the committee on indus- 
trial and municipal water use and pollution 
abatement headed by Congressman JoHN A. 
BLATNIK, of Minnesota. 

Frank W. Ebaugh, of Jacksonville, is a 
Member of the committee on irrigation and 
reclamation headed by Congressman J. EDGAR 

OWETH, of Colorado, 

Dale Miller is also vice chnirman of the 
committee on inland navigation and Col. 
Hubert S. Miller, of Fort Worth, is a member 
Of the committee. This committee is headed 
by Gleason N. Stanbaugh, of Florida. 

Mrs. Robert H. Parker, Jr., of Bay City, is a 
Member of the Indies auxiliary headed by 
Mrs, Clarence R. Tull, of Baltimore, Md. 

The convention reelected Senator RALPH 
W. Yarrorovcs and J. E. Sturrock as na- 
tional directors for 3-year terms. 

E. B. Germany, of Dallas, president of the 
Lone Star Steel Co., is a hold-over member 
Of the national board of directors. 


STURROCK GIVEN MEDAL 


J. E. Sturrock was presented the Willard 
J. Breidenthal gold medal for distinguished 
Service in the field of water conservation at 
the luncheon mecting on Friduy, May 18. 

Senator Cart Havnen, of Arizona, and Wil- 

G. Zetzmann, of Louisiana, also received 
awards for their public service in behalf of 
Water conservation and use. 

OFFICERS REELECTED 


At meeting of the national board of di- 
rectors following adjournment of the con- 
vention all officers were reclected, to wit: 
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President Henry H. Buckman, of Florida. 

National vice presidents, U.S. Senator 
SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, of Florida; U.S. Senator 
ALEXANDER WiLey, of Wisconsin; U.S. Senator 
RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, of Texas; Congress- 
man JoserpH W. MARTIN, JR., of Massachu- 
setts; Congressman JOHN A. BLATNIK, of Min- 
nesota; and Congressman ROBERT L. F. SIKES, 
of Florida. 

Executive vice president, Willlam H. Webb, 
of Washington, D.C. . 

Secretary, William V. Balley, of Michigan. 


Address by Maj. Gen. Paul K. MacDonald 
at Dedication of U.S. Army Reserve 
Center, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, on May 19 
the U.S. Army Reserve Center at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., was named for a citizen- 
soldier who gave his life to his country 
in the fierce fighting in Italy in 1944. 

The contribution made to the victory 
this country achieved is symbolized in 
the renaming of the center for Lt, Col. 
Henry A. Goss. 

The principal addrress on this occa- 
sion was delivered by Maj. Gen. Paul K. 
MacDonald, himself a veteran of service 
in Italy, and one of Michigan’s out- 
standing former Reserve officers. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include General MacDonald's address: 
ADDRESS BY Mas, GEN. PAUL K. MACDONALD 

Lt. Col. Henry A. Goss made the supreme 
sacrifice for his country while in action in 
Ttaly on January 22, 1944. There is much 
I would like to say about the war at that 
period since—like Colonel Goss—I also 
earned the Naples-Foggia-Anzio Beachhead 
and Rome-Arno Battle Stars to wear on my 
European-African-Middle Eastern Campaign 
Ribbon, I was fortunate enough to serve in 
four additional campaigns in France and 
Germany. But I have tremendous respect for 
the actions in which Colonel Goss partici- 
pated. As an artilleryman, we supported 
with heavy artillery many, if not all, of those 
actions. 

There is also much that I would like to 
say about this training facility dedicated 


by Congressman GERALD R. Forn, of this dis- 


trict, In 1951. About this and the hundreds 
of other similar training facilities through- 
out our United States, designed and built 
to provide the means by which citizens may 
be better prepared to exercise thelr respon- 
sibilities in time of national peril. The his- 
tory of this concept of the citizen-soldier— 
his contribution to the establishment and 
improvement of our way of life is both a 
fascinating study and an object lesson that 
needs full understanding by every citizen 
of our great country. 

‘These and many other important messages 
are appropriate to such an occasion as this. 
I am also certain that much should be said 
here about Colonel Goss, his community 
service, his service to education, and his 
service to his country. He served in both 
World Wars I and II. He maintained his 
status as a reservist during the period be- 
tween those wars, and by continued study, 
earned promotions from first lieutenant in 
1918 to lieutenant colonel in 1938. This was 
accomplished at a time when such actions 
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were very apt to be disclaimed as warmon- 
gering.“ It was considered fair by many in 
those days to make slighting, if not outright, 
slanderous remarks about those who devoted 
time and effort to the improvement of their 
knowledge of military science. And this at 
a time when Hitler was coming to power and 
the Manchurian situation was getting much 
headline space. These are all subjects that 
should be presented to you here today and 
to all of America in such a way and time as 
to insure that our youth is always cognizant 
of the fact that good things are won by dedi- 
cation and sincere effort and not by letting 
nature take its course without direction and 
guidance. 

There are those among us, now and for- 
ever, who are and will always be content 
to let things happen. Colonel Goss and his 
associates believed in making things happen 
that were worthwhile to his community and 
to his country. So I would like to speak 
briefly about some things I believe he would 
say if he could be here to say them to you 
today. 

Our Constitution protects certain inalien- 
able rights to every resident of our Nation. 
These inalienable rights are unusual among 
the peoples of the world, many of whom 
would give their fortunes to achieve similar 
rights. But where there are rights, there 
are responsibilities. They go together; they 
are inseparably linked even though, in the 
minds of some, the responsibilities are 
vigorously avoided. 

It is my opinion that two of these respon- 
sibilities are of paramount significance on 
the part of every citizen. The first of these 
is the right of franchise and the responsi- 
bility to exercise that right. By being un- 
afraid to stand up to these responsibilities, 
our Nation came into being. From an in- 
fancy that was precarious at best it has 
provided an example to the world of a system 
of Government that has permitted its citi- 
zens to make progress far beyond any other 
in the history of the world. In some 300 
years of time, our people brought into being 
a system of government and preserved it 
through prudent exercise of the right of 
franchise that has kept in step with the 
economic, political, and social progress of 
our people. 

We gained our independence from, and dis- 
placed as a leader of the world, a nation 
second only to ours in the democratic con- 
cept of government. In these two nations 
the right of franchise has brought world 
prominence. There should be no question 
then that every citizen should exercise his 
responsibility to select those who are chosen 
to manage that Government and Insure that 
its Constitution and the intent of its Con- 
stitution are observed and preserved. His- 
torical facts Justify that by a proper exer- 
cise of these responsibilities, we move for- 
ward. Errors are corrected, governmental 
concepts and principles are kept modern and 
in step with our society and our economy; 
and our position among the nations of the 
world is preserved. 

Despite the “ugly American” who is un- 
fortunately with us always, our freedoms, 
our generosities, and our leadership among 
the nations of the world are respected 
throughout the world. The real challenge 
to the United States is to the right of fran- 
chise. This the dictator cannot permit, this 
right of franchise he must destroy if he and 
his philosophy are to prevail. This is the 
challenge in the world today. This is the 
real conflict that is going on among the so- 
called uncommitted nations of the world. 
This is the real essence of the decisions they 
must make, Is their government to be of 
their own choice, administered by leaders of 
their own choice, or are they to subject 
themselves to the possible enslavement of 
those who rule by force and frequently from 
afar, with no real understanding or respect 
for the needs of those they govern? The 
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soul searching that our colonial leaders did 
is presently the job that Is required of the 
leaders in, not just the new nations of the 
world, but many of the old ones as well. 

It is largely by our example, and by com- 
parison, that these choices will be made. 
We must understand that the sincerity with 
which we, as individuals, carry out this re- 
sponsibility is being watched very closely in 
the hopes that a weakness in our system of 
government may be found. Our real 
strength is in the ballot box, for we will 
have as good a government and as respon- 
sible leaders as we select. Government and 
leaders in government do not improve Just 
because they are in being or in office. They 
improve because of the challenge of better 
government and better leaders. We, by ex- 
ercising our responsibility of franchise, in- 
sure that this challenge is forever present. 

Of equal significance is the responsibility 
we, as citizens, have to bear arms and to 
defend our concepts of government and the 
rights of man. And I use the word “defend” 
with intent. The leader in any endeavor is 
always challenged to defend his position of 
leadership, and if that defense is legitimate 
and sound and sincere, the concept of the 
leader will prevail. e 

The founders of our Nation and of. our 
concepts of government did not establish our 
Government until our freedom had been 
won through conflict. A conflict won by 
citizen soldiers, poorly trained initially, but 
dedicated to the belief that what they sought 
to establish was worthy of the sacrifice that 
might be, and frequently was, required. 
Largely through their dedication, they pre- 
valled. We have heard much about the fact 
that our citizen-soldiers, and in many cases 
our professional military, have not known 
and understood why they were in our mill- 
tary forces, being subjected to the hazards 
of war. I just do not believe it. 

I do not belleve that any citizen of our 
country ever participated in any military 


effort without having a pretty clear under- 


of his own as to what he was real- 
ly involved in and why he was there. He 
might have had real problems of defining 
those actions or procedures that brought on 
the conflict, but I am sure he knew, to his 
own satisfaction, why he was there. He was 
there because he felt a responsibility to in- 
sure that the threat to his honest beliefs of 
how he wanted to live and of the type of 
government and society he wanted for his 
family would be defended. He wanted these 
choices to be made by him and his children; 
and not by outsidera who would impose their 
concepts of government on the future gener- 
ations of our Nation. He may not have been 
able to explain it to anyone any more than 
I can explain it to you, but he knew why he 
was there. 

Be was fulfilling his responsibility as a 
citizen. He had the same satisfaction you 
and I have as we walk away from the ballot 
box, having made our decision, to awalt the 
result of the Nation’s opinion of the manner 
in which our leaders are exercising the re- 
sponsibilities we have charged them with. 

If man were something better than the 
animal he is, it is conceivable that he might 
come to a point where right would prevail 
without it belng required to defend that 
right. That time will probably come when 
we no longer must have locks on our doors, 
police on our streets and highways, and 
when no penalty exists for nonpayment of 
taxes. Until that happy day arrives, it is 
best to be prepared, and the degree of that 
preparedness should be in accord with the 
challenge of those who would do away with 
the ballot box. 

It would be a much more comfortable 
world if man were not constantly challenged. 
Our Nation and our leaders would be much 
more comfortable if they did not have to 
wake up each morning to have this chal- 
lenge staring them in the face. This chal- 
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lenge can only be faced with assurance that 
we can defend the ideals for which we 
stand. The acceptance of the responsibility 
to bear arms in the defense of our country 
is physically in evidence here by this struc- 
ture provided to insure that needed training 
can be carried on for those who feel this re- 
sponsibility to maintain a state of readiness. 
A place where they can, without too much 
sacrifice of time, keep up with the modern 
concepts of warfare and the weaponry of 
warfare. A place where, in their particular 
responsibility, they can insure that this tre- 
mendously complex and complicated effort 
will be successful if it is required. No one 
wants war, least of all those who really under- 
stand it or have experienced it. But the will- 
ingness of those who feel and accept this 
responsibility of citizenship should be 
recognized. 

It is regrettable that it is most frequently 
recognized only in those who have made 
tremendous sacrifice. But what of the over 
600 men and women who train here every 
week to insure that—should the need arise— 
they will be able to make an effective and 
efficient contribution to our Nation's effort? 
This is the Army Reserve training center for 
your community. The Navy, the Air Force, 
the Marine Corps, and Coast Guard have 
equally effective training for their Reserves, 
while the Army and Air National Guard ac- 
cepts a dual responsibility to both the Gov- 
ernor of their State in peacetime and to the 
President if emergency requires their serv- 
ice for the Nation’s security. 

There are hundreds of thousands of men 
and women throughout our Nation devoting 
their spare time and effort to insure that, 
if called upon, they will be able to carry out 
this responsibility of citizenship to the best 
of their ability. They recognize that time, 
such as we have had in the past, to prepare 
may not be available. The challenge is 
much greater to them than ever before. We 
have, Just recently, had the experience of an 
unexpected need for sudden strengthening 
of our in-being military forces. Those 
who would alarm our Nation used every 
means available to publicize the problems of 
a few, By this means they hoped to sap 
some of the strength of our Nation's pre- 
paredness. And while it no doubt dis- 
couraged a few of the weak, it strengthened 
and provided new dedication to all the rest. 
It gave them a reason to take a new look 
at their contribution and its meaning, just 
as our responsible citizens have taken a new 
look at our Reserve. 

The opinion is unanimous that never be- 
fore has the response by our Reserves so 
adequately met the need, both as to quality 
and dedication. This experience is worthy 
of the attention of every citizen not in the 
hysteria of its presentation at the time, but 
in the calm of true analysis and Investiga- 
tion. News es and other publica- 
tions are now presenting the facts about the 
value and contributions the Reserve com- 
ponents have made. Never before in our 
history has it been more ready or more avail- 
able if its service is required. 

So I believe the right of franchise and 
the right to bear arms in defense of our Na- 
tion are our most important rights. I be- 
lieve the responsibility to exercise the right 
of franchise is the responsibility of every 
person legally eligible to exercise that re- 
sponsibility. And I believe that the right 
to bear arms in defense of our Nation is a 
responsibility of all those citizens needed 
and physically qualified to do so. I further 
believe that those who recognize and fulfill 
these responsibilities do it with considerable 
pride. And T believe they gain in the respect 
of their fellow men by having fulfilled their 
responsibilities, I do not believe they seek 
recognition of their acceptance of these re- 
sponsiblilities, but I do believe they are en- 
titled to recognition and respect for haying 
done their job as they saw it. 
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I believe these are the kind of things Lt. 
Col. Harry A. Goss would feel satisfaction in 
knowing were said at the naming of this 
Reserve training center in his honor, as a 
representative of the strength in reserve 
which he exemplified. Thank you. 


British Businesswoman Has Market 
Doubts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled British Businesswoman Has Mar- 
ket Doubts,” which appeared in the 
Washington Post edition of June 9, 1962. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BRITISH BUSINESSWOMAN Has MARKET DOUBTS 
(By Peter B. Earle) 

New Yors.—One of England’s top busi- 
ness women believes Britain’s entry into the 
Common Market would cause a social and 
economic upheaval in the British Isles which 
couldn't help having adverse side effects on 
American industry.” 

Mrs. Ann Ford, marketing director of Bear 
Brand, Ltd., Britain’s largest hosiery firm, 
said, “So far, no American businessman has 
been able to tell me why he thinks an ex- 
panded Common Market will do him any 
good.“ 

“As for the British people,” Mrs. Ford told 
United Press International, “we have been 
told very little about the Common Market. 
All we know is that we are negotiating.” 

The Bear Brand executive is here to study 
the patent and production situation on the 
new “runproof” nylons. 

She expressed belief that Britain may 
never join the Common Market unless the 
move is supported by the unions—and this 18 
very unlikely since labor stands to lose even 
more at the hands of cheap continental 
imports in terms of jobs and wages than 
industry does in profits.” 

Mrs. Ford said British entry would have 
to be couched in strong quota limitations, 
with tariffs maintained to the greatest degree 
possible, “or the unions wouldn't stand for 
it.” 

She noted that many Britishers, both Con- 
servative and Socialist, believe thelr country 
is being pushed into the Common Market 
by America “to benefit US. vested interests 
in West Germany.” 

If Britain enters, she said, West German 
export business to England would expand, 
benefiting U.S. companies tied up financially 
with West German industry, while being of 
no assistance to British business. 

Each country, the textile executive. said, 
acts in what it believes to be its own self- 
interest, and the US. administration ap- 
parently thinks an expanded Common Mar- 
ket would strengthen the West European 
buffer between the United States and Russis. 

However, she warned, “dislikes between 
Western European peoples are so deep-rooted 
they will never disappear,” and “social 
change, not economic change, is what really 
shapes relations between countries.” 

Also, she noted, the apparent military ad- 
vantages of an economically stronger West- 
ern Europe might well be outweighed for 
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Americans by the economic disruptions 
which would result from freer trade. 

Mrs. Ford said her industry in England has 
been much disillusioned by the effects of 
recently lowered tariff walls against foreign 
stocking imports. 

As a result of cheap labor costs, Italian 
hosiery imports are flooding the British mar- 
ket at half the price domestic competitors are 
able to meet. “It is useless,” she said, “to 
complain to the Board of Trade because of 
the present government policy of inviting 
foreign competition.” 

“It is a policy,” Mrs: Ford concluded, “that 
may well put weaker British stocking firms 
out of business. Americans should be warned 
by this example of the results of freer 
trade.” 


Morris Albin Maret, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
P 


HON. ROBERT G. STEPHENS, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, when 
a young man of high worth dies before 
his allotted time, it is sad. When a 
young man who has worked hard and 
willingly for his fellow man and the bet- 
terment of his community so passes on, it 
is more than sad. It is tragic. This was 
the case with Morris Albin Maret, Jr., 
of Hartwell, Ga. As a fitting tribute to 
man, I insert, under consent pre- 
viously granted, in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the fine resolution adopted by his 
coworkers in the Hart County, Ga., Farm 
Bureau and published in the June issue 
of the Georgia Farm Bureau News: 
RESOLUTION 


We, the directors of the Hart County Farm 
Bureau, wish to pay tribute to Morris Albin 
Moret, Jr., whom God called from this life on 
March 22, 1962. He served as president of 
the Hart County Farm Bureau for 3 years. 

g this time the county organization 
Was most active. He ‘served as secretary- 

jurer for a number of years and was 
Secretary at the time of his death. 

His interest in Farm Bureau extended be- 
Yond Hart County to the district and State 
Organizations where he was very active. He 
Served as State director from the 10th district 
two terms and was serving a third term to 
Which he was elected at the last State con- 
vention. His contributions to the organiza- 
tion where numerous and outstanding. He 
Was chairman of a State committee that 
Made a study of Farm Bureau activities in 
Other States in preparation for the reorgani- 
zation of the Georgia Farm Bureau and the 
Organization of the Georgia Farm Bureau 
Mutual Insurance Co. 

He gave of his material resources, his labor, 
hig talents, his ability in every way, to pro- 
Mote the program and progress of Farm 

AU and its activities. 

In community life he was very active with 
boys Little Lengue baseball and was held 

the highest esteem by this group. 

Funeral services were held at the First 

Ptist Church in Hartwell on March 24 at 
2:30 pm. with the Reverend R. Cranfill 

Wh and the Reverend Charles L. Mo- 

Nald officiating. 
wre is survived by his widow, Mrs, Nellie 

Ullams Maret; his mother, Mrs, M. A. 
Maret, Sr., of Hartwell; and two sisters, Mrs. 
Bobby Hughs, Summit, N.J., and Mrs. Boyce 

„College Park, Ga. 
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Therefore be it: 

Resolved, First, that we humbly submit to 
the will of God; second, that we express our 
deep sympathy to the family and share in 
their great loss; third, that a copy of this 
resolution be placed in the minutes of the 
Hart County Farm Bureau; a copy be pub- 
lished in the Hartwell Sun; a copy to be sent 
to the Georgia Farm Bureau Federation; and 
a copy presented to the family. 

Respectfully submitted. 


Mrs. CLay L. Brown. 


= 


Myths and Legends 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been preaching for a long time now about 
the necessity of fiscal responsibility on 
the part of the Federal Government, 
The American public is concerned about 
the reckless spending which has caused 
the administration to ask for another 
“temporary” increase of the national 
debt. r 

If I can believe the answers to my 
questionnaire, the people of my district 
firmly support the principle of a balanced 
budget and express a desire for a reduc- 
tion of the national debt, not an increase. 

It pleases me, Mr. Speaker, to learn 
that the Scripps-Howard newspapers 
evidently feel as I do and have taken up 
the cudgels for fiscal sanity by publishing 
an editorial entitled Myths and 
Legends,” in the June 12, 1962, issue of 
the Washington Daily News. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I include this editorial in the 
RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

MYTHS AND LEGENDS 
Then the gods of the market tumbled, and 
their smooth-tongued wizards with- 
drew, 

And the hearts of the meanest were 

humbled, and begin to believe it was 


true 
That all is not gold that glitters and 2 and 
2 make 4— 


And the gods of the copybook headings. 


limped up to explain it once more.” 


These lines by the late Rudyard Kipling, 
deploring the fact that we never learn, come 
to mind while reading the speech of President 
Kennedy, yesterday at Yale. 

He referred to the “cliches of our forebears" 
which distract us from action. The worlds 
of Calhoun and Taft, he said, were quite 
different from this one. Such Issues as the 
disposal of public lands. nullification or 
union, freedom or slavery, gold or silver, 
“have largely disappeared.” 

We submit that only the names have 
changed. The Issues are with us yet under 
such designations as farm relief, desegrega- 
tion, communism and inflation. And the 
fundamental principles which underlie them 
all have not changed. 

No one any longer argues seriously for the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver at the 
ratio of 16 to 1. William Jennings Bryan's 
political fortunes ebbed with boredom over 
that particular phrasing of the question. 
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But those who thought they could create 
money by passing a law as to silver are 
succeeded by a generation of economic 
theorists who would pass the same kind of 
miracles without even the silver. 

It is a myth, the President insisted, that 
Federal deficits create inflation. He should 
tell that to the Germans who remember 
when a million marks wouldn't buy a sausage. 
Or the French, whose 20-cent francs finally 
were worth fwo-tenths of a cent, or the 
Italians, the Greeks, the Romans, or anyone 
else whoever resorted to the printing press 
to pay the public bills, as we have in effect 
been doing off and on for the last generation. 

None of these governments which are still 
in existence will try it again, at least not 
until new generations have had time to for- 
get as, In Kipling’s words, “the burnt fool's 
bandaged finger goes wobbling back to the 
fire.” 

“Sizable budget surpluses after World War 
II did not prevent inflation.“ President Ken- 
nedy said. These surpluses were minute 
compared to vast wartime debts. The pre- 
war dollar now buys less than 50 cents’ 
worth, 

“Persistent deficits for the last several 
years have not upset our basic price stabil- 
ity," the President continued. Yet prices 
still are headed up, according to the Gov- 
ernment’s own figures. 

And that, by no means, is all, The mere 
interest on our $300 billion debt amounts 
to $9 billion a year, increasing by $30 million 
or more with each added billion of debt. If 
we had that $9 billion back it would be 
enough to cut income taxes 15 percent, or 
corporation taxes almost in half. 

Times have changed, but not that much. 
Anyone who habitually spends more than 
his income is headed for trouble, maybe 
sooner, maybe later. If the President thinks 
it is different for governments, let him re- 
fiect on the experiences of some of the coun- 
tries mentioned above. 

Once it was the royal alchemist who 
labored to make gold out of base metals. 
Even here times haven't changed materie uy. 
The presidential economists still are at it, 
substituting paper for lead and charts for 
cauldrops. The objective still is something 
for nothing. It is no great credit to Mr. 
Kennedy that he pays them so much mind. 


Why U.S, Senators Are Raising Questions 
About the U.N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have read with considerable interest an 
article entitled “Why U.S. Senators Are 
Raising Questions About the U.N.?” 
which appeared in the April 16, 1962, 
issue of U.S. News & World Report. Be- 
fore the House votes on the U.N. bond 

I think the article should be 
brought to the attention of my colleagues. 
Under unanimous consent, I insert it in 
the Appendix of the ConcressIonaL 
RECORD: 

Wry U.S. SENATORS ARE RAISING QUESTIONS 
Anour THE U.N. 

(Criticism of the United Nations is crop- 
ping up in some unexpected quarters. U.S. 
Senators, with records of supporting 
the UN., are now challenging the way it 
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operates, and the effect that it is having on 
U.S. policies. A new approach toward the 
U.N. is seen developing. Here, in their own 
words, is what's bothering key U.S. Sens- 
tors.) 

The role of the United Nations in Ameri- 
can foreign policy is coming more and more 
into dispute. 

Questions of the following type are being 
raised: 

Is the United States placing too much re- 
Uance on the United Nations in forming 
and carrying out American policy through- 
out the world? 

How far should the United States go in 
offending important allies—as it has Great 
Britain, Prance, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Portugal—in order to please tiny, new 
nations in the U.N. membership? 

Is there something basically wrong with 
an organization in which the vote of a na- 
tion with a population of less than 500,000— 
with no military or economic power—carries 
as much weight as the vote of the United 
States, which has 185 million people, with 
vast economic and military power? 

WIDENING DEBATE 


Debate over these and other questions 
about the U.N. is growing in scope and im- 


portance. 

Senator J. W. Fursricut, Democrat, of 
Arkansas, chairman’ of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, brought this debate 
into the open back In October of 1961 with 
an article in Foreign Affairs quarterly in 
which he said: 

“Tt is clear that the United Nations 
has fallen far short of the hopes which at- 
tended its creation; we must look elsewhere 
for a system that can unify the forces of 
freedom effectively.” 

Senator Fuusxtont's article was reprinted 
in U.S. News & World Report of October 2, 
1961. 

On March 20 of this year, the debate was 
taken up by Senator Henry M. JACKSON, 
Democrat, of Washington, former chair- 
man of the Democratic National Committee. 
Senator Jackson said: 

“The United Nations is, and should con- 
tinue to be, an important avenue of Ameri- 
can foreign policy. Yet practices have de- 
veloped which, I believe, lead to an undue 
influence of U.N. considerations in our na- 
tional decisionmaking. 

“Indeed, it is necessary to ask whether the 
involvement of the U.N. in our pollcymak- 
ing has not at times hampered the wise defi- 
nition of our national interests and the de- 
velopment of sound policies for their 
advancement.” 

Adlal E. Stevenson, U.S. Representative to 
the United Nations, challenged Senator Jack- 
son’s views in a television and radio broad- 
cast over the American Broadcasting Co. net- 
work on April 1. He said: 

“It would be on the face wrong to even 
suggest that the conduct of foreign policy 
has been transferred from the normal chan- 
nels to the United Nations.” 

Then, on April 2, the debate broke out on 
the floor of the US. Senate, which leaders 
from both political parties taking part. 

Senator M Mawnsrreznp, Democrat, of 
Montana, Senate majority leader, said: 

“There is a concern—a growing concern— 
with the trend in the evolution of the 
United Nations organization and our position 
in it." 

When Senator Mansrretp rose to speak, the 
Senate was discussing a proposal that the 
United States lend $100 million to the UN. 
But, before it passed the Senate on April 5, 
the loan produced a wide-ranging 
debate on the United Nations Itself. 

ROOT OF WORRY 


Senator MANs?Frerp sald “there most cer- 
tainly should be concern“ about the UN. 
and not merely because the UN. is in finan- 
cial difficulties.” He said: 

“There should be concern that signifi- 
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cant political decisions have been made by 
preponderant majorities of the [U.N.] Gen- 
eral Assembly, but then the burden of their 
consequences—as in the Congo—have had 
to be borne by this Nation and a handful of 
others 

“There should be an even greater con- 
cern that most of these critical decisions 
have been reached on the basis of ‘one- 
state, one-vote’ procedure in a General As- 
sembly of 104 nations, ranging in popula- 
tion from 175,000 in the smallest to 407 
million in one of the largest. 

“It is not finances which are at the heart 
of the United Nations problems. It is the 
procedurai distortion between the power to 
marke decisions and the power, the will and 
responsibility to carry out decisions which 
has produced these difficulties in the UN. 

“Tt is the air of detachment from reality 
which this distortion breathes into the 
operations of the United Nations which 
gives rise to concern. It is the trend toward 
intensification of this distortion which 
really endangers the United Nations.” 

Senator MANSFIELD warned: 

“When the ties are loose between presumed 
influence and actual influence, between de- 
cision and responsibility, between word and 
deed, respect will wane. 

“In the end, nations wholesale—as some 
are already doing—may well ignore the 
decisions of the U.N, 

“And in the end, whatever real capacity 
the organization still possesses to move the 
fiow of events toward peace and justice may 
well disappear.” 

Senator Mansrrecp blamed much of the 
UN. 's troubles on the decline of the Security 
Council—and he blamed the decline of the 
Security Council on the Soviet Union. The 
Security Council of 11 members—with the 
5 major allies of World War II as perma- 
nent members—was designed to act as the 
chief peace-keeping agency of the U.N. But 
Russia has blocked Security Council action 
99 times by vetoes. 

DECISIONS SHIFTED 


Result has been a shifting of most de- 
cisions to the General Assembly, where each 
of the 104 member nations has an equal 
vote—except the Soviet Union, which has 
3 votes. 

Senator RicHarsp B. RusseLL, Democrat, 
of Georgia, chairman of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, pointed out what this 
can mean. He told the Senate: 

“When a vote is had in the United Na- 
tions * * the voting power of 433 Ameri- 
cans is equaled by that of 1 Gabonese.” 

This point is now being made nearly 
every time the United Nations comes into 
dispute: With one tribal colony after 
another emerging to independence and U.N. 
membership, voting control of the General 
Assembly has now shifted to a group of 
tiny countries that represent only a fraction 
of the world’s population and resources— 
and that bear none of the responsibilities of 
world leadership. 

Danger is seen in the bidding between 
rival powers for the votes of these small 
nations In the General Assembly. 

Senator Mansrreiy described the Assembly 


as “Increasingly a marketplace for the trad-. 


ing of votes.“ 

Senator Jackson sald: 

“It's a lot like the politicians’ trying to 
keep everybody happy at home by voting for 
things at times when you know that's not 
the way the vote should be cast. And this 
is one of the real dangers. We [United 
States] are voting for resolutions that got 
ourselves all fouled up.” 

RESENTFUL ALLIES 


Instances are cited where the United 
States had incurred the resentment of im- 
portant allies by voting for resolutions de- 
sired by small African or Aslan nations in 
the U.N. 

_ Britain and France still remember that it 
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was the United States which led the UN. 
move to halt their 1956 invasion of the 
Suez Canal Zone in Egypt. 

Belgium remembers that it found virtually 
no support from the United States in re- 
peated U.N. debates about the one-time 
Belgian colony—the Congo. 

Portugal resents the vote that the United 
States cast with the U.N. majority calling 
for self-determination and independence for 
Portuguese Angola. 

The Netherlands years ago found itself 
under U.S. pressure to give up its hold over 
Indonesia. And only a few weeks ago the 
Netherlands was denied permission to use 
U.S. bases as fueling stops for flights of troops 
to defend West New Guinea against a threat 
by Indonesia. 

British officials are known to have voiced 
complaints to U.S, officials recently about the 
American voting policy in the United Nations. 

All this is now being reflected in the 
debate that is building up over the U. N. “s 
role in U.S. foreign policy. 

Senator RusseLL commented: 

“If we do not adopt a policy of recogniz- 
ing our friends before we our 
enemies * * * we will find ourselves stand- 
ing alone at some future day when we are 
confronted with dire peril * * by the 
Soviet Union.” 

The high-ranking Senators who have 
spoken out in criticism of the U.N. in recent 
months have been known in the past as 
supporters of the UN. 

Even in thelr critical speeches, they have 
not advocated U.S. withdrawal from the U.N. 

What is being suggested, however, is 3 
reappraisal of the United Nations and ‘the 
part that It should play in influencing U.S. 
policy in the world. 

Senator RUSSELL warned that the American 
people should not be “misled into placing 
the perpetuity of our Institutions * * in 
the hands of the U.N, and to rely upon it 
solely for our protection.” 

Senator Jackson put it this way: 

“We need to take another look at our role 
in the United Nations, remembering that the 
U.N. is not a substitute for national policies 
wisely conceived to uphold our vital in- 
terests.“ 

SENATE VOTES U.N. LOAN 


After 4 days of debate, the Senate voted 
on April 5 to authorize President Kennedy 
to lend $100 million of US. money to the 
United Nations. 

Senate approval sent the loan proposal 
to the House of Representatives for its con- 
sideration. 

Reason for the loan: The U.N. Is more than 
$100 million in debt—chiefly because Com- 
munist nations refuse to pay their assess- 
ments for the U.N.'s peacekecping operations 
in the Congo and the Middle East. 

Several Senators objected to the iden of 
bailing the U.N. out of financial difficulties 
caused by failure of other nations to pay 
their share. 

In the end, however, bipartisan support 
developed. Senator Evererr M. DIRKSEN, 
Republican, of Illinois, Senate minority 
leader, pleaded against letting the United 
Nations founder for lack of funds. 

The loan was approved by a Senate vote 
of 70 to 22. 


New Sources of Power Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial appeared in a recent edition 
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of the Tri-City Herald, a newspaper in 
my State, and I believe the editorial has 
considerable merit. The proposal sup- 
ported is the one by the Waskington 
Public Power Supply System, a joint op- 
erating agency, which proposes to add 
electrical generating equipment to the 
new production reactor at Hanford, 
Wash, at no cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment. With the addition of turbine gen- 
erators, the Hanford new production re- 
actor would become a powerplant almost 
the equal of Ice Harbor Dam on the 
Snake River in my State, which Vice 
President Lyxpon JoHnson dedicated 
May 9. The $188-million plutonium-pro- 
ducing reactor was designed with $25 
million worth of built-in features making 
it possible to produce steam by high- 
temperature operation. 

The editorial follows: 

New Socnces or Power NEEDED 

Russian engineers visiting the Pacific 
Northwest last week admired the huge 
hydroelectric projects for which this area is 
renowned. 

But. they revealed the Soviet Union has 
projects in construction which will dwarf 
even such giants as Grand-Coulee Dam, 

There ls not much the United States can 
do in this power race, if there is such a thing 
connected with the development of good 
hydro sites in the two countries. The best 
sites in the United States are rapidly being 
developed. 

Tue real race is to keep pace with demand 
for power. In this race, both the Soviet 
Union and the United States are losing. 

With demand increasing beyond the ability 
of hydro projects to produce power, the U.S. 
utilities soon will have to turn to alternate 
sources of power. 

Power-generating facilities should there- 
fore be added to the new production reactor 
at Hanford for at least two reasons. 

First, the power it will produce will be 
sorely needed by the time the project is 
finished in 1965. Second, it can be a pilot 
Plant for large-scale power projects. 

The Soviet Union has said little about its 
atomic power projects, 1f it has any. 

The United States has several in opera- 
tion, but none 80 large as the proposed Han- 
Tord project. 7 

The Hanford-concept reactors, using water 
for cooling and graphite for moderating are 
Well tested over the past 17 years. 

It would be wasteful to let this experience 
go unused, just as it would be wasteful not 
to utilize the steam which the new reactor 
Would produce plus the §25 million already 
expended for the dual-purpose preparation. 


Teachers Day Tribute Belated but 
Powerful 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


_ OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Anthony 
Cama, teacher, author, poet, and direc- 
tor of the Italian School in Lynn, Mass., 
Which appeared in the Lynn Sunday Post 
On June 10, 1962: 
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TEACHERS DAY TRIBUTE BELATED BUT POWERFUL 
(By Anthony Cama) 

Somehow the very im: t Teachers’ 
Day, proclaimed by Gov. John A. Volpe last 
Sunday, managed to come and go and melt 
obscurely and insignificantly into the com- 
plex fabric of our way of American demo- 
cratic life, - 

Had this been a day of searching for and 
excavating treasure, millions of our citizens 
would have been on the spot with pick and 
shovel. Had this been a day of parades, 
bands, and uniformed men marching to war, 
millions of our citizens would have been 
active and noisy participants. 

But why be concerned? Why should it dis- 
turb this writer and the editors of the public- 
spirited and responsibility-consclous Lynn 
Sunday Post? It was only Sunday, June 3, 
1962. It was a day that our parents and 
other citizens just passed by with a con- 
descending smile, a simple nod of the head 
in acknowledgement, a shrug of the shoul- 
ders so harmonie and synchronic in anemic 
indifference, 

But, I say to you, this writer is deeply 
concerned. As a teacher myself, as a former 
resident under a dictatorship, and as a 
veteran of World War U in the smashed, 
bleeding, and crushed countries where the 
primary targets of dictators were teachers 
educators, professors, or anybody who had 
the power to teach, to indoctrinate the chil- 
dren, the youth of the land, I cry out to 
you how priceless the teacher ts within the 
very heartbeat, inside the very core of the 
nation. 

WEEPING LANDS 

The tortured, beaten, mutilated bodies of 
teachers have hung from hundreds of in- 
famous gallows all over these weeping lands. 
The streets have gathered the shame of their 
blood dripping from the bullets that tore the 
life out of thelr bodies. The deep, warm 
mother earth has watched its soil cover their 
broken bodies and moaned to feel their 

blood make crimson and stark 
blotches upon the bright green carpets of 


grass. J 

All through the corridors of civilization, 
dark, awesome, frightful, the tiny filckering 
lamp of the teacher has steadily and fear- 
lessly moved ahead of the surging tides of 
humanity—a torch, a flame, a spark. The 
teacher has always been at the very front 
of the reaching, groping, thrusting, eager in- 
tellect of mortal man of mortals’ children. 
From nonunderstandable somewhere man 
came. Out of the black cave pits man 
emerged, crawling, stumbling, falling, and 
rising up and upward to go forward toward 
that mysterious horizon line, toward that 
challenging mountain peak, up toward the 
skyocean of beckoning stars. 

MOLDING INTELLECT 


And there was the teacher, always in the 
vanguard, always at the forefront, molding 
and remolding that inestimable spiritual gift 
of the Great Divine Creator—man's intellect. 
How easily we forget. Wrapped in the robes 
of a Nation which has never known Invasion 
and enemy occupation, living within the 
shelter of a land that, even in the worst de- 
pression years, still had food to give to its 
unemployed citizens, we take the teachers 
and the schools so much for granted. 

Would a mother let her little child out in 
the dark streets of night alone? Never. 
Would a father allow his boy to handle 
dangerous explosives? Never. Yet parents 
can be so unaware of the tremendous power 
and force which lie in the teacher's words, in 
that cauldron of evil or good, the crucible of 
a classroom. 

Here is in the schoolroom’s four walls 
stands the magician, the wizard, the sage, the 
teacher. In the teacher's hands are captured 
and imprisoned the minds of the future 
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men and women ef our land. Here is born. 
God forbid, another Hitler, another Stalin, 
another Hirohito. Or a Pasteur, a Schweit- 
zer,a Lincoln. It is the sacred responsibility 
and unequivocal duty of the citizen-parents, 
taxpayers, to make certain that the teachers 
be honored, respected, and duly compensated 
for their dedication to humanity and for 
their guidance of the country’s youth. 


SECURITY, DURABILITY 


To you, parents of schoolchildren, I ex- 
plode these-words into your heart and your 
mind. Yours is, indeed, the irrefutable re- 
sponsibility of not only acknowledging and 
honoring the teachers on Teachers Day but 
also of constant and consistent awareness of 
your share in helping to secure a good edu- 
cation for your offspring. 

You, fathers and mothers of this wonder- 
ful democratic land, must not shirk your pa- 
rental duties and overburden the teacher 
with problems of discipline and truancy. 
Within the encompassment of the home, the 
church, and the school truly lle the security 
and durability of the American youth, who 
must obey, love, and respect the teacher, the 
true, inextinguishable pure light which 
eternally burns its beacon-glow through 
storms of hate and wars—ever vigilant, ever 
unconquerable sentinel of the God-given in- 
tellect of mankind. 

Truly, I say to you, I cry out to you, mother 
and fathers of this shrinking world, parents 
of this atomic age of awesome fear of anni- 
hilation, keep within the heart and soul of 
this great Nation an impregnable, inviolate 
sanctuary for the teacher. 


Come on, Faint Heart 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, 1 week ago 
today the Republican State convention 
in Hartford nominated my colleague, 
Horace SEELY-BROWN, In., as our candi- 
date for the Senate, to succeed Connecti- 
cut's distinguished and able PRESCOTT 
Buss, who is retiring from the Senate. 

I do not need to sing the praises of my 
colleague in this Chamber, where he has 
served for 12 years, with distinction and 
honor, to himself, to his district and his 
State, and to this great House. 

A week ago, the Bridgeport Sunday 
Post, the largest newspaper in my dis- 
trict, published a column, “Washington 
Closeup,” by Carey Cronan, who is the 
Washington correspondent for two news- 
papers in my own district. 

This column was a profile on Mr. 
SEety-Brown, carved out of some of his 
speeches and statements in the House of 
Representatives, as well as some of his 
comments off the floor. It was a skillful 
and incisive essay, particularly because 
it accurately portrayed the man by re- 
flecting his thoughts on various subjects 
rather than by directly describing him. 

The column concluded by quoting a 
few words which those who have driven 
to or from Washington with Mr. SEELY- 
Brown often have heard him utter, when 
he is behind a Sunday driver: “Come on, 
faint heart.” 
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In the weeks ahead, there will be no 
faint hearts among those who are en- 
couraged by his leadership and stimu- 
lated by the tremendous energy he puts 
into everything he does. 

Under unanimous consent I submit the 
column by Carey Cronan to be repro- 
duced at this point: 

WASHINGTON CLOSEUP 
(By Carey Cronan) 

Representative HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR., 
the Connecticut Republican Senate nominee 
cast his first important vote for the Taft- 
Hartley Act in 1947 but is today, after 12 
years in Congress, regarded by many as a 
liberal in many respects. 

Only a few months ago an AFL-CIO dele- 
gation from Connecticut expressed the be- 
lief after a conference with the Pomfret leg- 
islator that he would eventually support a 
plan for medical care for the aged. On 
several occasions he has been the cause of 
heated discussions behind the scenes in 
labor circles, where some were in favor of 
his candidacy for the House. 

Representative SEELY-BROWN has said: 
“Communication between the people and 
their representatives is the most important 
and most difficult part of successful repre- 
sentative government.” Representing 64 out 
of the 169 towns in the State he has tried 
to fill this gap by a periodic newsletter "to 
the folks at home.” 

He has introduced bills to remove restric- 
tions on social security beneficiaries so that 
they may earn whatever they can without 
reduction of benefits regardless of age; to 
set up a Foreign Service Academy to pro- 
vide trained personnel; to assist small busi- 
ness with tax reforms to provide funds for 
modernization and expansion; to provide 
that 75 percent of naval repair work be done 
in private shipyards and to further flood 
control projects. 

WILL COME A TIME 


After the Cuban invasion flasco he de- 
clared in a newsletter: “There will come a 
time, in the regular processes of our Gov- 
ernment, for each citizen to weigh in the 
balance those to whom has been entrusted 
the great responsibility of conducting our 
relations with other nations. It is not the 
time now, in this period of crisis. No mat- 
ter who has blundered, no matter where the 
blame may lie, every American who loves his 
country, will stand united with all other 
Americans against the perils that confront 
us.” 

MANPOWER AND MONEYPOWER 

Later in the year as the Berlin crisis 
worsened he said: “If the world crisis, at the 
apex of which is Berlin, is as grave as the 
President says it Is, and no one questions for 
a moment that it is, it la time for our coun- 
try to do everything with manpower and 
with moneypower that the situation de- 
mands. At the same time, the President 
should take the leadership in overhauling 
his and our table of luxuries-become-neces- 
sities, and decide now what we can do with- 
out for awhile. Nothing less makes any 
sense.“ 

THE MIGHTY EPIC POOFS 


As the 1st session of the 87th Congress 
drew to a close Representative SEELY-BROWN 
wrote his constituents, scoffing at the New 
Frontier claims saying, “If there has been 
any change it has not been for the better. 
In Connecticut, the people have the custom 
of judging the caliber of a new State admin- 
istration by the success the Governor has in 
getting his program through the general 
asseinbly in the first 6 months. As the end 
of the Ist session of the 87th Congress ap- 
proaches, the most stirring action of the 
mighty epic of the New Frontier has been 
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left on the cutting-room floor. The tech- 
nicians are picking up the pieces to put 
them together in the hope of fabricating a 
grade A production next year. The new ad- 
ministration’s talk has been so grand and 
the achievement so puny thus far that the 
chances of the ship of state crashing the 
sound barrier seem remote.“ 


THE PILOT PROJECT 


When the second session opened last Jan- 
uary, he wrote, "Survival of our freedom will 
depend more upon the soul of our country, 
its faith, ideals and beliefs, than it will upon 
our physical power or how we use that power. 
The best hope for our democracy will be to 
make America a pilot project again. If our 
commitment to freedom, respect for all men, 
justice, brotherhood, ideals and genuine good 
will for others, shines like a light through 
our thoughts, literature, laws and policies, 
the world will run to us; for all men will see 
in us the hope of peace and progress.” 

He added, “Our national purpose must be 
expressed in our sincerity, our genuine faith 
in the timeless ideals that gave birth to this 
country. Civilization requires a soul as well 
as a body. The body is made up of our mu- 
terial strength, wealth and achievements but 
the soul must be expressed in our faith, be- 
liefs, convictions and ideals.” 

This is a brief glimpse of the Pomfret 
schoolmaster, who likes strong cigars, hunt- 
ing, and, outside of his family, his apples and 
peaches. Several times during his drives be- 
tween Connecticut and Washington, impa- 
tient with delay, he often remarks to the 
heedless driver ahead, Come on, faint heart.” 
Most people know that Horace Srery-Brown, 
In., likes to get there without unnecessary 
delay on the straightest route regardless of 
the weather, or the time. 


Freedom Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1962 
Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 


Speaker, I would like to include in the 
Recorp a listing of the activities planned 


for observance of Freedom Week in the 


city of Philadelphia. 

Freedom Weck will be observed in the 
city of Philadelphia, birthplace of the 
Nation 187 years ago and the cradle of 
liberty, beginning on June 27 and cul- 
minating in a daylong observance and 
celebration of this Independence Day. 

It will be a week of solemn recounting 
of our colonial founding history, with 
tributes of respect at our national 
shrines, salutes to our progress as a na- 
tion and a people, and celebration in 
glorious pageantry of light and sound. 

The Honorable James H. J. Tate, 
mayor of Philadelphia, has extended a 
warm welcome to the Members of Con- 
gress to visit Philadelphia and partici- 
pate in the observance of Freedom Week 
to honor our national beginning and his- 
tory. I, too, extend a similar invita- 
tion to the Members of the House and 
the Senate to join with us in Philadel- 
phia on this memorable occasion and sin- 
cerely hope that a representative dele- 
gation of the Congress will find it possi- 
ble to assemble there, 


June 13 


Wednesday, June 27, Independence Hall, 
12 noon: Presentation of “Philadelphia 
Firsts” to firms and institutions founded in 
Philadelphia as the first of their kind In the 
Nation. 

Thursday, June 28, Washington Square, 
12 noon: Raising of the colors of the Thirteen 
Original States. Freedom messages from the 
13 Governors. Laying a wreath on the Tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier of the Revolutionary 
War, Participation by descendants of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence. 

Friday, June 29: Special naturalization 
ceremonies in the Old City Hall chamber of 
the first Supreme Court. 

Saturday, June 30: Special tours to his- 
torical places including Independence Hall, 
Betsy Ross House, Christ Church, Benjamin 
Franklin's grave, Valley Forge, and the U.S.. 
Olympia (Admiral Dewey's flagship). 

Sunday, July 1: Inauguration of Son et 
Lumiere, the spectacular light and sound 
pageant of history; Independence Hall, nar- 
ration by Fredric March of “The American 
Bell,” by Archibald MacLeish, former Librar- 
ian of Congress. 

Monday, July 2, Independence Hall, 12 
noon: Salute to the freedom fighters of the 
world, in cooperation with Free Europe Com- 
mittee; arrival of Yankee Doodle Dandies 
from the Thirteen Original States, 

Tuesday, July 3, Congress Hall; Competi- 
tion among Yankee Doodle Dandies for 
title of National Yankee Doodle Dandy. 

Wednesday, July 4, Independence Day: 
Morning, Official Independence Day services 
at Colonial Church; 12 noon, Independence 
Hall: Colorful pageant of flags in salute to 
the 50 States and to the Governors in at- 
tendance; reading of the excerpts of the 
Declaration of Independence; greetings from 
the President of the United States, the 
mayor of Philadelphia, the Governor of 
Pennsylvania, the U.S. Senate, and the House 
of Representatives; presentation of Phila- 
delphia Freedom Award to former President 
Harry S, Truman; address by the Honorable 
Harry S. Truman. 

Afternoon: Independence rogatta on the 
Schuylkill River, 

Evening: Independence Day fireworks. 


Memorial Day: Gettysburg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, the 
word “unique” probably best describes 
the Memorial Day services held in the 
National Cemetery at Gettysburg, Pa. 
This year marked the 95th annual ob- 
servance. 

One of the highlights of the observ- 
ance, one which moistens the eyes of 
strong men, is the strewing of flowers. 
As the Gettysburg High School band 
played Safe in the Arms of Jesus,“ 1,500 
public and parochial schoolchildren 
placed flowers on the graves of 3,075 
Civil War dead. At the same time, Boy 
Scouts and Girl Scouts were placing 
spring blossoms on the graves of 760 vet- 
erans of the Spanish American War, the 
— 5 World Wars, and the Korean con- 

ot. 

Judge W. Clarence Sheely presided 
over exercises at the rostrum. 


1962 


The following prayer was offered by 
Rev. Weston Chambers, pastor of the 
Gettysburg Church of the Nazarene as 
the invocation: 

Before Thee, O heavenly Father, we re- 
member those. who have passed from our 
midst into the fuller light of Thy eternal 
presence. We thank Thee for their loyalty 
to duty and their power of self-surrender, 
for their ready response to the call of their 
country, for their steadfastness and self- 
Sacrifice in the hour of death. Grant, O 
Lord, we pray Thee, that the offering of 
their lives may not have been made in vain; 
that we and all Thy people may hear the 
call to nobler living which sounds in our 
ears from the graves of those who have died 
that we might live. May we dedicate our 
lives anew to the work of bringing Thy king- 
dom upon earth; that so out of suffering 
and loss there may arise a better Nation and 
a better world In which to live; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Frederick Tilberg, Jr., a member of 
the senior class of Gettysburg High 
School, did a commendable job reciting 
Lincoln's Gettysburg Address. 

The commemorative address was de- 
livered by Maj. Gen. Stanley E. Larson, 
Commanding General, XXI U.S. Army 
Corps, Indiantown Gap Military Reser- 
vation, Pa. 

ADDRESS DURING 96TH ANNUAL MEMORIAL Day 
EXERCISES, GETTYSBURG, PA., BY Mas. GEN. 
STANLEY R. LARSEN, COMMANDING GENERAL, 
XXI US. Aumy CORPS, InpDIANTOWN GaP 
MILITARY RESERVATION, ANNVILLE, Pa. 
Judge Scheely, Mayor Weaver, Congress- 

man Gooding. Commander Shriver, distin- 

guished guests, ladies and gentlemen, it is 
with difficulty that I get up from my little 
chair back here, after hearing Mr. Tilberg 
do so beautifully and so appropriately, Lin- 


coln's Gettysburg Address, which has lived 


all of these years in the hearts of all Amer- 
lcans, beginning in the first grade on 
through life. Hearing this great, short, 
everlasting talk, which was given here nearly 
100 years ago, it is with humility, therefore, 
that I stand before you with a much longer 
Speech, that I hope is not too long. 

I am honored to have been invited to take 
Part in your Memorial Day exercises. This 
community's observance is one of the most 
Celebrated in the United States. In fact, 
Without a program at Gettysburg, the his- 
torical significance of Memorial Day would 
lose its meaning to many Americans. Our 
awareness of the origins and solemn pur- 
Pose of this holiday is intensified, I believe, 
When we gather on this famous battlefield, 
the site of historic and heroic sacrifices and 
glorious endeavors. 

On this day, we take tlme from our dally 
Pursuits to commemorate those who gave 
their lives that our Nation might survive 
in freedom. The records of their deeds pro- 
vide us with renewed inspiration and dedi- 
Cation as we refiect on the significance of 
Memorial Day. 

All too often amid the planned picnics, 
the doubleheaders and the arrival of straw- 
hat season; the real meaning of Memorial 
Day is lost. In my remarks today, I intend 
to consider that meaning and the message 
it brings to each one of us. ` 

Memortal Day grew out of the ceremonies 
that honored the fallen soldiers of the Union 
and Confederate Armies. When the tragic 
War between the States ended in 1865, the 
Union had been saved. But the problems 
Of peace still seemed os complex and vast 
as those of war, The States were united in 
name only. 

The cannons were still, but their echoes 
Still rumbled throughout the land. Every- 
where there were bitter memories. In the 
South, where Atlanta lay smouldering—in 
the West, with Vicksburg still numb from 
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siege and here in the North, where Ceme- 
tery Ridge recalled the terrible 
that took more than 43,000 lives in 3 days, 

It was not easy to forget the losses suf- 
fered by both sides in that conflict which 
set brother against brother and father 
against son. Four years of violence had 
produced hatreds that could not be resolved 
at Appomatox. 

An inspiring symbol of unity and recon- 
ciliation was needed, a symbol from which 
the people could draw strength as they 
strove to become a united nation again. 
That symbol was supplied when a kind ges- 
ture by a small group of women in a little 
known community In the South caught the 
imagination of the Nation, 

In 1867, the women of Columbus, Miss., 
made a pilgrimage to the local cemetery to 
decorate the graves of the Confederate war 
dead. When they had finished decorating 
the graves of their soldiers, they saw near- 
by the bare graves of the northern dead, 
fallen on the same field. In contrast to the 
flowered Confederate graves, they looked 
cold, drab, and forgotten. 

The women could not ignore the Union 
graves. Carefully they decorated them too, 
and when they had finished, there was noth- 
ing to distinguish the Union grave from 
the Confederate, 

A correspondent of a northern newspaper 
observed this generous gesture and saw in 
it evidence that the deep wounds of the 
war in both North and South could be 
healed. “These women.“ he wrote to his 
newspaper, have shown themselves im- 
partial in their offerings made to the mem- 
ory of the dead. They strewed flowers alike 
on the graves of the Confederate and Na- 
tional soldiers.” 

The story of the southern women was re- 

printed in newspapers throughout the coun- 
try, and their heart-warming gesture was 
celebrated in sermons, speeches, poems, and 
songs. 
Their deed appealed to the Nation and in 
1863, Gen. John A. Logan, national com- 
mander of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
the Union veterans’ organization, ordered 
its members to observe May 30 as a special 
day. It was a day, his order read, “for deco- 
rating the graves of the comrades who died 
in defense of their country and whose bodies 
now lie in almost every city, village, or ham- 
let churchyard in the land.” 

From then on, the local posts of the Grand 
Army of the Republic sponsored “Decoration 
Day,” as it was known then, with ceremonies 
throughout the North. Similar ceremonies 
were held independently in the South. 
Gradually the legislatures of most of the 
States made the day a legal holiday. 

In 1882, Decoration Day became Memorial 
Day to describe more fully the sentiment of 
the occasion. And with the passing years, 
Memorial Day has become a salute to the 


military dead, not only of the Civil War, but. 


of all our wars. 

This expansion in the numbers of war 
dead which our country commemorates is 
not a fact to which any of us points with 
pride. Far from it, we of the United States 
have always rejected the idea of battle for 
battle's sake. The painful sacrifices in war, 
the needless loss of lives of our people, our 
natural resources, money and time repel us. 
However, we also realize that bloodshed and 
suffering must often be the price for main- 
taining the ideals of our land, ideals which 
have carried this country from the small 
inconsequential status of a struggling new 
nation to our present role as the strong, 
progressive leader of today’s free world. 

Through the years, our soldiers have 
marched a tortuous road. It has taken them 
from the frozen hills of Valey Forge, to heavy 
fighting around Jackson's cotton bales at 
New Orleans, and to the slaughter on this 
very battlefield. The road has wound from 
Monterey to Mexico City; it has leaped the 
waters to Cuba and to the Philippines, 
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Through many of these years, there was 
constant frontier fighting with the Indians. 

In the First World War, names previously 
unheard by the average American citizen 
took on new and terrible meanings: Ar- 
gonne Forest, Chateau Thierry, the Marne 
River, Verdun, all became synonymous with 
the roar of gunfire and the struggles of 
men. 

Then came World War I, our generation's 
war, and Americans fought on three conte- 
nents—Europe, Africa, and Asia—and world- 
wide in the air and on the seas. They gave 
thelr lives at Normandy, at Guadalcanal, 
and at Okinawa; they fought in sunbaked 
deserts, steaming jungles, and frozen fields. 
There were bad times, the Death March at 
Bataan, early reverses in North Africa, the 
Battle of the Bulge, but the American fight- 
ing man and our allies proved equal to all 
of these tasks. They retook the Philippines, 
held at “the Bulge” and forced the enemy 
to lay down his arms in Africa. 

The road led on to Korea, in more recent 
years, where Heartbreak Ridge, Pork Chop 
Hill, and many others became new land- 
marks on our soldiers’ map. 

This spirit has manifested itself through- 
out our history. While the American fight- 
ing man has endured his share of failures, 
defeats, and hardships, he has never lost 
heart, and never lost a war. 

Since our Nation's beginning, hundreds 
of thousands of Americans have given their 
lives for our country. No class, no color, 
no religion sets one apart from another. 
These men were from all of America, the 
mountains, the farms, and the cities, from 
the huge estates and the tiny apartments, 
from every part of our land. 

Today, as we place flowers on their graves 
and praise their deeds, as was so beautifully 
demonstrated a moment ago by these young 
and wonderful children of Gettysburg, we 
must realize that we cannot discharge our 
solemn obligation to these men with mere 
words of homage. They gave their lives that 
the American people would always remain 
free. We hear this expression so often in 
our lives; but how often do we pause to 

the full meaning, as we enjoy the 
liberties they died to preserve. In return, 
we must ocntinue to fight as valiantly as 
they did for the principles and ideals which 
have made America the nation it is, a nation 
dedicated In its belief that a just and en- 
during peace is everyone's right. 

For us, the reason for having military 
might is to maintain peace, on honorable 
terms. 

So, in light of the times in which we live, 
we must resolutely face up to the meaning 
of our responsibilities, We must accept the 
President’s dictum that “This Nation can 
afford to be strong; it cannot afford to be 
weak.” 

As always, the true source of this strength 
is the individual; in our case, the individual 
American, the Individual soldier, sailor, alr- 
man, and marine who stand guard on the 
global frontiers of freedom; the individual 
citizens who support these men on the 
homefront. 

We sometimes tend to lose sight of this 
fact in this age of automation, Of all our 
national treasures, nothing is dearer to us 
than the lives of our men and our women. 
We would gladly sacrifice many machines to 
protect one life. But, the hard fact must 
be faced, war cannot be fought without man, 
despite all of the machines we have. 

There are many veterans in this audience 
today, men who have fought in previous 
wars, perhaps some from the Spanish Amer- 
ican War, certainly from World Wars I and 
I, and Korea. It would be presumptuous, 
on my part, to tell you how important it is 
for those at home to understand and appre- 
ciate the sacrifices of those in service. This 
understanding and appreciation at home has 
a way of reaching out to the most lonely out- 
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posts where soldiers are stationed. It is the 
intangible something which sustains them 
on foreign soil and forms the very basis of 
the American spirit of teamwork and joint 
effort. 

We have heard Lincoln's eloquent words 
here today, calling upon the living to dedl- 
cate themselves to the tasks yet unfinished. 
Lincoln’s great challenge is more difficult 
today, for the unfinished tasks are global, 
not national, but we must continue the he- 
role effort at double speed and double 
strength. 

Those we honor today died to keep the 
torch of liberty burning. On this Memorial 
Day, we must dedicate ourselves to the task 
of guarding this flame. 

If we keep the faith, if we uphold the tra- 
ditions for which our fighting men gave 
their lives, then we will have met Lincoln's 
challenge. 

Let us insure that our children will have 
grateful reason to bless the memory of their 
fathers as we have reason to bless the mem- 
ory of all of those brave men whom we honor 
deeply and reverently today. 


The closing benediction was given by 
Rev. Joseph Kealy, pastor of St. Francis 
Xavier Catholic Church, Gettysburg. 

May the Lord, Jesus Christ, be with you 
that He may defend you; within you that He 
may sustain you; before you that He may 
lead you; behind you that He may protect 
you; above you that He may bless you. 
May the blessing of Almighty God, Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, descend upon you and 
remain forever. Amen. 


Veterans and Fraternal Day of the Bicen- 
tennial Celebration at Manheim, Pa., 
June 9, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA H 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, ter- 
minating a week’s observance of the 
200th anniversary of the founding of 
Manheim, Pa., the residents of the Lan- 
caster County community on Saturday, 
June 9, observed Veterans and Fraternal 
Day with a 3-hour parade followed by a 
program at which time it was my privi- 
lege to deliver the following address: 
ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. VAN 

ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH DISTRICT 

OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE VETERANS AND 

FRATERNAL DAY OF THE BICENTENNIAL CELE- 

BRATION AT MANHEIM, Pa., June 9, 1962 

It is a privilege for me to participate in 
the week-long program relative to the bicen- 
tennial celebration of Manheim and to be 
invited to speak to you on the observance 
of Veterans and Fraternal Day. 

The words “veterans” and “fraternal” are 
closely alined as they represent a willingness 
of individuals to band toegther In an effort 
to serve their fellowmen. 

The type of fellowship which prevails on 
this occasion is not like that described by 
the fellow who was talking about the re- 
lationship between himself and a friend. 

There's nothing in the world I wouldn't 
do for that guy, and there's nothing he 
wouldn't do for me—so we spend our lives 
doing nothing for each other.” 

In Manheim it is different. 
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The fellowship here and the community 
spirit are based on doing things for each 
other and being helpful to one’s community, 
State, and Nation. 

A community is but the lengthened 
shadow of its inhabitants. 

Manheim can be proud of the strong, 
generous, and enthusiastic. group of men, 
women, and children who make up its 
citizenry. 

We can be proud of the homes that are 
represented at this gathering. 

The fact that the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania is playing a major role in the 
Nation’s efforts to preserve for people every- 
where the precious privilege of freedom is 
not surprising. 

It is only natural. 

Our Commonwealth’s entire history has 
been a saga of service in bel.alf of the 
principles of freedom. 

The beautiful County’of Lancaster is well 
endowed with rich farmland, historic 
memories of early settlement, and cele- 
brated residents. 

It has carefully preserved records in nu- 
merous fine museums, 

Lancaster County’s history begins with its 
foundation in 1710 as an early inland settle- 
ment. 

On the western periphery of Lancaster we 
find Wheatland, the sumptuous home of 
President James Buchanan. 

But other than the formal history and 
museums and numerous places to visit ex- 
tensive exhibits in this county, one can take 
pride in the beautiful open farmland along 
well-kept paved roadways with occasional 
covered bridges. 

Here we see the honest farm homes of the 
great and fine Amish people. 

It was in 1762 that Baron Heinrich Wil- 
helm Stiegel founded Manheim as the center 
of his glassmaking activities. 

Glassmaking was one of this Nation's 
earliest enterprises, but to Stiegel belongs 
the distinction of making the first fine flint 
glassware. 

Four colors predominated—white or clear 
glass, purple, blue, and green. 

The blues were the most common and still 
show remarkable depth, variety, and clear- 
ness of coloring. 

Much of the clear glassware was engraved 
and enameling on glass was first successfully 
tried after Stiegel had imported skilled 
artisans. 

Specimens of Stiegel glass are to be found 
in the Philadelphia Museum of Art and in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York, among other places. 

In 1770 Stiegel owned all of Manheim. 
But so-called scheming associates had as 
much to do with his downfall as did his own 
extravagance. 

In 1774 he was thrown into debtor's prison 
and his valuable Elizabeth furnace and other 
properties fell into the hands of Robert 
Coleman. 

The early German settlers of Pennsylvania 
were generally poor and lald no claim to 
aristocratic descent, 

A special interest, therefore, attaches it- 
self to the varied career of Stiegel, for it 
makes little difference whether he was or 
noble birth or not. 

In fact, it was not a matter of concern to 
him during his stirring and eventful life in 
Pennsylvania. 

Stiegel did bring with him from Manheim- 
Baden, Germany, a considerable sum of 
money and for a time attempted to maintain 
the dignity of a nobleman in the wilds of 
early Pennsylvania. He was popularly known 
as Baron“ Stlegel. 

Before acquiring an interest in the iron 
business, Stiegel had laid out Manheim 
and the glass he made here became the 
most sought after of any made anywhere in 
infant America. 
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Stove plates ornamented with Biblical 
scenes and inscriptions were made at War- 
wick, Lancaster County, and later at the 
Elizabeth Furnace at Manheim about 1750. 
These are also highly prized today. 

In 1957 history records that Stiegel pur- 
chased the furnace from his father-in-law, 
John Jacob Huber, and bulit on the old site 
a much larger furnace which he named for 
his wife, Elizabeth. 

While operating Elizabeth Furnace, Stiegel 
had as partners John Barr and Alexander 
and Charles Stedman. 

An unfortunate connection this scems to 
have been, as in his transactions with the 
Stedmans, through a number of years, their 
business shrewdness was greatly superior 
to his. 

Another hindrance to the Baron's perma- 
nent success was the buying of too much 
land. He also owned Charming Forge, on 
Tulpehocken Creek, near Womelsdorf, Berks 
County. 

Many ridiculous stories are told of Stiegel's 
extravagance and love of display, There 
is no doubt that he lived in a style which 
to his Mennonite neighbors appeared ex- 
ceedingly imposing. 

Tt is said that when he would return to 
Manheim from a journey in his coach-and- 
four a cannon would announce his approach, 
and on arriving at the house he was greeted 
by favorite airs played by his workman band 
gathered in the large balcony on the roof 
of the mansion. 

Then came an end to his carefree days. 

The deplorable business conditions in 
America at the time of the pre-Revolution- 
ary War days were too much for his enter- 
prises, He was unable to meet his obliga- 
tions and he was thrown into prison for 
debt in the autumn of 1774. 

The general assembly passed a special act, 
December 24, 1774, by which he was Über- 
ated and he struggled manfully against the 
debt, but it eventually overwhelmed him in 
disaster. 

Stiegel became foreman at Elizabeth Fur- 
nace, where he made shot shell for the Con- 
tinental Army. 

In this he was assisted by the labor of 
Hessian prisoners of war. Stiegel left Eliz- 
abeth Furnace in 1778, and his last years 
were truly tragic. He was a bookkeeper at 
the Charming Furnace, which he once owned 
and operated, and then tried to support him- 
self and his family by teaching school. He 
struggled against poverty until the death of 
his wife, then he returned to Charming Fur- 
nace, where he died in 1783. 

His later misfortunes have overshadowed 
the remembrance of his follies, and, with 
the latent perfume of the yearly feast of 
roses in Manheim, his name seems to come 
safely and pleasantly down to our time. 

The industrial history of Manheim began 
with the establishment of Baron Stiegel’s 
glassware, but the presettlement history of 
this region indicates that Indian warfare 
reduced the inhabitants to a small number- 

Peter Bazaillon, a French-Canadian, came 
into the Manheim region in the first decade 
of the 18th century to trade in furs with 
the Indians. 

Bazaillon established a well-known high- 
way between the Susquehanna and Schuyl- 
kill Rivers and the route passed less than $ 
miles from the present site of Manheim. 
It appears in later records as Old Peter's 
Great Road.” 

In 1729, when Lancaster County was estab- 
Ushed, Old Peter's Great Road was made the 
northern boundary of the townships of 
Hempield, Manheim, and Leacock, 

The business interests of Manheim in 
1780, as indicated by a list of taxable inhabi- 
tants, included shoemakers, carpenters, pot 
ters, coopers, weavers, masons, smiths, 24 
diers, hatters, tailors, doctors, and tavern 
owners, 
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Today Manheim continues to have impor- 
tant industries and with the passing of the 
years in Pennsylvania many people have 
called this area home. 

One historical source advises us that prior 
to 1868 Manheim seems to have had no fra- 
ternal societies. 

But it is recorded that the first local lodge 
established was the Order of the United 
American Mechanics. A lodge of the Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows was organized 
in 1869, = 

There was also at that time a Manheim 
Lodge of the Good Templars order and on 
June 24, 1891, Manhelm Masonic Lodge No. 
587 was constituted. It is apparent that to 
make the fraternal associations of Manhelm 
successful it was necessary that the individ- 
uals composing them should enter into the 
cause with their utmost zeal. Also to keep 
these organizations strong it was necessary 
that the members thereof should be actu- 
ated by high and pure principles. 

It had been a doctrine, long before the 
founding of this Nation, that all the actions 
of men sprang from selfishness and a desire 
to promote self-interest. 

This hollow and somewhat repulsive doc- 
trine of ethics found complete and thorough 
refutation, both in theory and fact, in the 
community of Manheim. 

The citizens of this community have gone 
on adding experience to wisdom auring the 
Onward march of civic events. Citizens who 
choose the principle of voluntary action of 
their own free will and accord adopt the 
strongest cohesive power that can bind an 
association and a country cr. 

If each individual of a society is actuated 
by a high degree of zeal and ts bent on act- 
ing fully and in every respect up to what 18 
expected of him, you will find the result is 
an organization that has a continuing pros- 
Perity from generation to generation. 

If the individual is lukewarm in his deyo- 
tion to a cause and acts niggardly toward his 
Civic duties, doing grudgingly whatever Is 
done, you find a structure built upon dis- 
solving sand. It has been a fortunate thing 
for Manheim that the spirit of yoluntary 
fraternalism has grown. 

This fact accounts for the stability of this 
arca as a part of our great and growing 
Commonwealth. 

Today Manheim in addition to its well- 
known fraternal organizations is proud of 
the various civic and service clubs that are 
& definite asset in promoting the health and 
Welfare of the residents of this area. These 
ganizations are not interested in giving 
Mere lipservice in considering the needs of 
the community. Instend, they give practical 
and efficient service in their respective organ- 
izations by helping crippled children, aiding 
the blind nnd the handicapped, ministering 
t the needs of underprivileged childron, and 
COoperating in blood bank programs as well 
as other humanitarian objectives. 


Today we are also concerned with our 


Veterans. 

It was Abraham Lincoln who, in speaking 
ot the Nation’s obligation to our veterans 
Population, said it was our duty “to care 
for him who ehall have borne the battle and 
for his widow and his orphan.” 

The Government of the United States has 
Attempted to carry out this philosophy in 
behalf of those who have served the United 
States in order to maintain our American 
Way of life. 

Our Veterans’ Administration, as an im- 
Portant department of our Federal Govern- 
Ment, Is dedicated to administering veterans’ 
lawn effectively, expeditiously, and with sym- 
Pathetic understanding. It attempts also to 
xercise constructive leadership in the field 
Of veterans’ affairs. But again I refer to 

voluntary efforts of America. 

We have not left the entire lond of the 
care of yeterans and their families to our 
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Federal Government. Through many organ- 
izations together we bear the burden. 

In honoring our veterans we also honor the 
many fine veterans’ organizations of our Na- 
tion. In this connection, Lancaster County 
veterans’ organizations are noted for their 
efficient and dedicated service to veterans and 
their dependents. un a 

proximately 32 on men and women 
kins served the United States in its Armed 
Forces during the various wars in which we, 
as a nation, have been engaged. This dates 
from the War of the Revolution through the 
Korean conflict. 

On June 30, 1960, 22% million of these 
veterans were still alive. 

About one in every eight persons in the 
United States Is a veteran. Veterans range 
in age from 19 to over 100 years, Their av- 
erage age, almost 42, reflects the fact that 
most of them are Worid War Il veterans, 
whose average age is 41 years. 

Most veterans are less than 45 years old. 
but 1.8 million are 65 or more years of age. 

The United States operates the largest 
chain of hospitals in the world for its 
veterans, 

On June 30, 1960, there were 170 VA hos- 
pitais with 120,000 beds equipped, staffed. 
and operating, for the daily care of patients. 

Complementing the hospital system are 
18 YA domiciliaries, providing care and re- 
habilitation for disabled veterans who do not 
require hospital treatment. 

With the demobilization of our military 
forces at the close of World War I, veterans’ 
organizations formed by the disbanding sol- 
diers were active in supporting legislation 
seeking an enlargement of the scope of the 
1865 preference program. 

The enactment of the Veterans’ Preference 
Act of 1944 culminated years of work by the 
major veterans’ organizations, the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, and the Committees on 
Civil Service of both the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. These groups had 
been seeking a common goal, to give gen- 
uine veteran preference in Federal employ- 
ment to our country’s war veterans. 

Although a number of bills relating to 
veteran preference have been introduced in 
the Congress as far back as 1936 and 1937, 
it was not until 1943 that the major veter- 
ans’ organizations and the Civil Service Com- 
mission came to substantial agreement as to 
the mechanics of the various bills. 

The need of the veterans in this area has 
been a matter of quiet and careful delibera- 
tion by the citizens Involved, and the desig- 
nation of this occasion os “Veterans and 
Praternal Day” is indicative of that concern. 

Years of success as a community are 
worth celebrating. Today we are honoring 
many individuals, many activities. It is my 
sincere belief that we are honoring the 
soundest kind of community progress, n 
progress that results from self-reliant action 
of individuals and organizations. 

Much of our thinking in this atomic age 
is in terms of national and international 
development. We need and want a strong 
Nation, spiritually, physically, militarily, and 
economically. 

But we can have a strong nation only with 
the active cooperation of the people in their 
relationships within the local community, 
within the States. This is the way to estab- 
lish unity and to get people to take informed 
and aggressive action. 

Manheim is able to chalk up years of suc- 
cessful community living because it is a part 
of Pennsylvania, because it is a of the 
United States. It does not exist in spite of 
our Government, but because of it. 

No doubt you have seen the confusion of 
a jigsaw puzzle of the United States before 
you and you or a member of your family 
have carefully placed each n plece 
in its correct position to make a complete 
map of our Nation. The final product can- 
not be put together with clumsy handling or 
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lack of knowledge of what plece goes where, 
When one piece is lost it is no longer a true 
picture of the United States. That is why 
this occasion is important. 

That is why Manheim deserves hearty 
congratulations and best wishes. 

Lancaster County would not be complete 
without Manheim, nor would Pennsylvania 
or the United States. 

We must never forget that. 

The American way of life will not auto- 
matically continue to function by itself. 
Real effort of all will be needed constantly 
to preserve our system. 

The progress of Manheim cannot stop 
with this occasion; we must look forward 
to more years of success as we celebrate 
today, 

To all of you who have lahored so dili- 
gently to make this affair a success, I wish 
to offer my congratulations. Tour efforts 
have been worthwhile and will not soon be 
forgotten. 

May God continue to bless this community 


in its progress as a part of a great and noble 
country. 


Results of Questionnaire Survey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to insert in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the results of a survey that I 
made in my congressional district on 
various legislative proposals. 

After the 2d session of the 87th 
Congress convened I sought my constit- 
uents opinions on some of the important 
matters to come before the Congress. I 
anticipated a heavy response to this leg- 
islative questionnaire because it has 
been obvious to me that my constitutents 
are aware of and vitally concerned with 
the Nation’s problems. My confidence 
has been sustained. So many responded 
that only recently has it been possible 
to complete tabulations and to review 
their additional commentary. 

To give some background information 
on the results below it should be pointed 
out that the questionnaire was sent to 
all the 13,500 persons whose addresses 
have been compiled on my mailing list 
in the past year. Additional question- 
naires were distributed through the kind 
assistance of interested citizens and civic 
social and business groups. It is clear 
that this random distribution does not 
constitute a scientific opinion poll and 
the results cannot be interpreted as if it 
had been. I received returns in excess 
of the usual response and Many gave me 
extensive additional comments which I 
read with care. 

By asking for constituents’ views, it 
was not my intention to shift the burden 
of the ultimate responsibility to make 
legislative decisions. They have dem- 
onstrated the value and hardihood of 
our representative form of government 
by positive participation, and you will 
want to examine the results as received. 
I have indicated the responses in per- 
centages as follows: 
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[Percent] 
Yes No No re- 
sponse 
1. Do you favor summit tions on the future of Berlin? 47 03 10 
2. Do yon bellove —.— foreign aid appropriations should be maintained at present 3s 52 10 
3. Do you support the nt’s request to purcbase up to $100,000,000 of United 55 5 bonds?. i 45 50 5 
4. Do a favor Fee reciprocal trade program that will allow the President to make across-the-board tariif cuts in a mutual exchange for tariff cuts x — < 
abroad on e ae L LO ee ek E ee ——— ee er 
5. Do you believe that economic cooperation with the European Common Market is nean y T7 nn eee ence eee 78 13 9 
4. Do you believe that the Peace Corps ean be an effective instrument in executing U.S. foreign polley?_ 50 43 7 
7. Do you vor increased defonse expenditures even if it means an unbalanced buclget ) „„„„„„„„„„„„ö7“. 47 “4 9 
y. 8 believe that domestic programs should be cut to compensate for increased defunse spending If such econom Ics are necessary to balance the 5 Ss 
BOOT a ons aa nn lig ne een —ß—r—rjç—ß5—rç—ç———— —ů³˙*—v— — —— —ů —————— —ä—ä —— 
d. Do you favor resumption of atmospheric — a D A ATRD e TACTO ERES NROS A a, 63 27 10 
10. Do W favor a $400 to $900 million program of fnodative s Hees to tho States to help schools and other nonprofit institutions bulld fallout = = 7 
shel Sn E O POE DEA ATE E SONA ETE e . DUR OEE, 
11 so believe that Congress should establish a tax withholding systom for dividend and interest Income?.. 38 5 6 
14 (a) you think a p of tax credits to Lerma Fe expansion of industrial capacity would be effective? 51 uM 15 
12. (b) oe you prefer li lization of depreciation allowances to stimulate industris! expansloun? 61 25 if 
Mn Do you favor tax deductions to parents for 8 nene .. . aa 67 30 3 
Do you favora program of medical care 3 r social security beneficiaries to be financed by an Kiii in payroll tax? 3³ 61 4 
ik Do —— favor me. lical care for the F ghand gh increased tion by State governments nsing general Fedoral tax rovenucs?... 38 56 6 
15. Do yon favor Federal financial ald aghan and secondary public school coustruction and teachers saluriés? 2 68 3 
17. Do you favor Federal financial aid for elementary and secondary public schoul construction only „„ 2 64 4 
18. Do sou favor Federal financial aid for private and parochial elementary and scoondary school construction as ig a8 for public schools 14 MM 2 
10. Do you support expanded Ioan and gao programs for college classroom construction and student scholarships? 57 35 5 
A. Do you believe peacetime veterans should be given G.I, educational and home loan benofits?......-......-.....-- 33 6 5 
SE Din FO A E OEE T S E DE OON TN TEN O A ERNI TE ENEO GRT E OOE ELO AEE CNE . 35 53 12 
22, Do you lh vor a program of higher price supports for surplus ſurin commodities with moro stringent prodnction controls on farmers?____. it 77 Y 
23. Do you support legislation to Improve the economic opportunitios and stundard of living conditions of domestic migrant farmworkors?. 59 31 10 
24. Do you support changes in legislation providing strike settlement machinery. 38 28 16 
25. Do you support the establishment of a cabinet. level Department of Urben Attire? 29 65 6 
26. Do yo ee establishment of a Fedora! Advisory Council in the Arts?___.- 27 63 10 
27. Do you support establishment of a national park within the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal National Monument?.. 66 25 9 
. Do 7 5 55 chat ther should be a review and adjustment of Federal employees salaries? ....---------m-sr nmn — = 5 
a 2 
D) categories only? 3i 35 H 
29. Do you t! that Federal employees should be permitted to engage in political activt 44 40 16 
(a) In municipal and county elections only? . ——— 38 35 37 
W) PS E A S A a O T R E R Ha 4 24 
30. Do you baliove should expand Federal mass transportation assistance programs to holp relieve urban and suburban traffic congestion?. 42 47 11 


The Downward Slope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


or Iowa 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Recoxp, I am pleased to include an ex- 
cellent editorial from the Atlantic Tele- 
graph, Atlantic, Iowa, by the editor, Ted 
Simpson. 

This editorial expresses the true con- 
victions of a great majority of the people 
in the Midwest, who want no part of 
socialism or any of its known sister 
ideologies, such as present-day liberalism 
or welfarism. 

The letter follows: 

THE DOWNWARD SLOPE 

History has shown over and over again 
that the socialistic programs do not work. 
History has also demonstrated that indi- 
vidual enterprise Is the key to greatness, in 
an individual or a nation. Modern times 
have emphasized these facts. Founded on 
individual Initiative and effort, the United 
States has become the most prosperous 
and the most powerful nation on earth. 
Other nations, built on the same or similar 
foundations have reached high states of de- 
velopment. In contrast, the socialistic states 
are all in trouble. Most of them cannot 
even feed their people. Yet the trend in this 
country fs away from the very things which 
have brought the Nation to its present high 
state and toward the very things which have 
failed and are failing before our very eyes. 

In this the United States is following a 
pattern long recognized. Nation after na- 
- tion has climbed to the top on individual 
effort, then become soft and relaxed and has 
declined as the people came to lean more 
and more upon government and less and 
less upon their own efforts. Washington fs 


augmenting this trend today by proposing 
to do more and more for everyone, Anyone 
who has eyes to see can spot the results in 
the constantly expanding social services of 
the Government, the willingness to turn to 
Washington for help whenever the going gets 
a little rough and the growing feeling that 
the Government will take care of everyone, 
80 why worry. 

These things all are milestones on the 
downward road. They are as old as time. 
They are recognized by everyone, Yet there 
seems to. be an unwillingness to attempt to 
reverse the trend. It is the old story of let 
Washington do it, Washington for its part, 
Is glad to do it because it means self-perpet- 
uation, at least until the point of collapse is 
reached. That is far off, so far, in fact, that 
people refuse to be concerned, even when 
they know collapse is inevitable if the pres- 
ent path is followed to its end. 


Summary of Poll Results 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM C. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
weeks I have conducted an opinion poll 
among the voters of the Seventh District 
of Indiana.. The tabulation of the many 
thousands of replies which I have re- 
ceived is submitted at this time, for I 
believe my colleagucs will find it of in- 
terest and importance. 

The results indicate that the people 
are greatly concerned about our position 
in international affairs and that they 
will support policies of firm action to halt 
further Communist expansion. ; 

Determined resistance to Communist 
encroachment of our position in West 


Berlin is expressed by 85 percent of the 
responses, 9 percent are opposed to the 
use of force to maintain our position 
there, with 6 percent unmarked. 

The use of troops to stop Communist 
aggression in Vietnam is approved by 49 
percent; 16 percent did not answer, and 
35 percent are opposed. From addi- 
tional comments, I know there is great 
uncertainty about what the United 
States should do in this area. 

Strong resistance to US. recognition 
of Communist China is evidenced by a 
90 percent vote against it. Only 5 per- 
cent favor recognition, and 5 percent 
have no opinion. 

There are great misgivings about our 
foreign aid program. People question 
its direction, the manner in which it has 
been handled, and its efficacy Seventy- 
nine percent of the replies express the 
desire to reduce President Kennedy's re- 
quest for $4.8 billion in foreign aid. 
Seventeen percent oppose any reduction, 
leaving 4 percent with no recorded 
opinion. 

The President's proposal to purchase 
$100 million worth of United Nations 
bonds is opposed by 76 percent of those 
replying; 18 percent favor the bond pur- 
chase, and 6 percent did not respond. 

President Kennedy’s request for au- 
thority to eliminate tariffs through 
agreements with other nations is reject- 
ed by 70 percent of the replies, supported 
by 24 percent, and 6 percent are unde- 
cided. Particular concern was expressed 
over the effect of increased imports upon 
employment in this country. Many in- 
dustries have already suffered consider- 
able cutbacks because of the import of 
products from countries where very low 
wages are paid. It was feared by many 
who replied that further tariff reduction 
would destroy many American indus- 
tries and the jobs which they provide. 
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Turning to matters of purely domestic 
concern, on the subject of the King-An- 
derson bill for medical care for elderly 
People financed through social security 
taxes, 68 percent express opposition, 30 
Percent are in favor, and 2 percent have 
no opinion. 

Federal aid for the operation of pub- 
lic elementary and secondary schools, 
Which has been the subject of much de- 
bate for several years, is opposed by 70 
Percent. Those favoring such aid 
amount to 26 percent, leaving 4 percent 
who decline to comment. 

The administration’s request to in- 
Crease the $300 billion limit on the na- 
tional debt would be denied by 86 per- 
cent of those who replied. It is approved 
by 9 percent, and 5 percent decline to 
answer. 

On the question about the Freeman 
farm program of strict production con- 
trols, those replying were asked to state 
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if they are engaged in farming. Of the 
farmers, 86 percent are opposed to it; 
11 percent favor the program, and 3 per- 
cent did not indicate their view. 

Among persons who are not farmers, 
the program finds support with only 12 
percent of the people. It is rejected by 
73 percent, and 15 percent have no firm 
opinion. 

The response to this questionnaire in- 
dicates a growing public concern over 
matters of national interest. Many of 
those who replied, enclosed letters ex- 
pressing their viewpoint in more detail 
or their opinions on other subjects. 

-Such polls do give an important guide 
to the thinking of seventh district voters, 
Furthermore, they increase participa- 
tion of the citizens in their Government. 
I am gratified for the cooperation re- 
ceived from my constituents in this 
endeavor. 

The tabulation follows: 


Final summary of opinion poll conducted by Congressman Et G, Bray, 7th District, 
Indiana 
J'erootage 
Do yen favor ~ FG 
No 
Ves | No fopin- 
| an 
1, Sy nec -Andersun bill for medical care for clderly poopile finunosd n soclul sce . 

3o OS 2 

2. Purchuse by the Uniiod States of $160,000,000 warth of U.N, bondit oo OO 18 70 6 

J. Citving the President authority to climinute tariffs through agreements with 3 panona 21 70 6 

4 Foda] nid for tho operation of public elementary und secontlury schools? 20 70 4 

5. U.S, recognition of Communist China „ 5 w0 5 

6. Use of foree If ne accent y fo maintain our position I West Berint. — — — s5 9 6 

7. Increasing the national debt Limit beyond tho presont $300,000,000,0007 -a...an 0 KA f 

8. A reduction in the $4,900,000,000 President Konnedy has asker for forein nig”, 79 17 4 

9 Tho use of U.S. troops: to stop aggression in Vietnam? 49 35 10 
10, The Freeman farm program of strict production cantrola? 

Opinion of those engagod in farming 2 11 si 4 

Opinion of thos not engaged in farming... 12 78 10 


— 


Ten-Percent Tax on Travel by Railroad, 
Plane, and Bus on the Way Out 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1962 
The House in Committee of the Whole 


House on the State of the Union had under 
Consideration the bill H.R. 11879. 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Chairman, it is gen- 
erally agreed that there must be some 
reduction of personal income and cor- 
Porate income taxes to stimulate eco- 
Nomic growth. I believe legislation for 
that purpose is urgently needed. In the 
Meantime, we have to mect a June 30 
deadline. 

Uniess the Tax Rate Extension Act 
Of 1962 is approved by that date, the 
Present corporate income tax rate of 
52 percent would automatically revert 

47 percent. In addition, a number 
of excise taxes would expire. 

H.R. 11879 is in the nature of a hold- 

action until the details of a cor- 
Porate income tax reduction—plus a 
personal income tax reduction which is 
a matter outside the coverage of H.R. 


11879—can be agreed upon and put into 
effect, 


Meanwhile, this bill provides for re- 
peal of all forms of transportation tax 
except air. The present 10-percent tax 
on transportation of persons by rail- 
roads, buses, or on waterways will end 
on December 31, 1962. The bill further 
stipulates that the tax on transporta- 
tion of persons by air will continue for 
6 months beyond December 31, 1962, or 
until July 1, 1963, but at a rate reduced 
from the present 10 to 5 percent. 

As I have long advocated the elimina- 
tion of such taxes, I consider these pro- 


Visions of the bill to be a confirmation of 


my views. The lifting of these taxes will 
benefit our hard-pressed transportation 
industry, especially the railroads, air- 
lines, and bus companies by encouraging 
greater use of their facilities. Because 
these taxes were imposed as an emer- 
gency measure during World War II to 
curtail civilian travel in favor of military 
or defense production needs, the reason 
for their retention is no longer appli- 
cable. 

I had hoped that the 10-percent nui- 
sance tax on telephone service would be 
abolished because I have spoken out 
against this tax many times as unfair to 
the companies providing the service and 
to their patrons. The millions of tele- 
phone subscribers in the Nation would 
benefit by a 10-percent reduction in their 
bills if this tax were repealed. 
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The elimination of the transportation 
tax on passengers is a good beginning. 
The gradual repeal of wartime taxes 
should reach out to cancel a similar 
burdensome tax on general telephone 
service. Increased use of this communi- 
cation medium will more than com- 
pensate for the loss of tax revenues. 

It is recognized that the repeal of these 
emergency excise taxes—plus a reduction 
of personal and corporate taxes in sepa- 
rate legislation—will liberate purchasing 
power and venture capital for a real and 
sustained growth in economic activity. 

The Tax Rate Extension Act of 1962 
is a step in that direction. It points 
toward other major adjustments in the 
revenue-raising formula that will pro- 
vide the necessary income for the Fed- 
eral Government, but in a manner that 
will stimulate private enterprise. 

H.R. 11879 is not merely a routine tax 
extension bill. It shows an awareness of 
the tax relief that is essential to inspire 
and promote progress. For that reason, 
and with the reservation noted above, 
I voted for the Tax Rate Extension Act 
of 1962. 


Poll on Medicare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PETER H. DOMINICK 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, for 
many weeks now the people of this Na- 
tion have been subjected to an intense 
circuslike sales pitch to convince the 
people that a nationwide ground swell 
of public opinion favored the administra- 
tion’s compulsory plan for medicare for 
our elderly. How many of my colleagues 
have looked behind the TV spectaculars 
and White House drumbeaters to hear 
the voices of the people? To those who 
have done so, it is not surprising that 
the people have not been fooled by the 
stream of ballyhoo and propaganda. 

Many of my colleagues may be inter- 
ested in a letter I have received from the 
managing director of station KOSI, one 
of the excellent radio stations which 
serve my district in Colorado. This sta- 
tion makes a special effort to stimulate 
public enthusiasm for a more active in- 
terest and participation in public affairs 
by every individual. 

I include this letter from Mr. W. L. 
Armstrong as part of my remarks: 

JUNE 8, 1962. 


Hon. PETER DOMINICK, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN DoMINIcK: As you 
know, KOSI has been extremely interested 
in the King-Anderson bill, which is now 
pending before Congress. We have felt that 
the public has not been very well advised 
as to the merits and drawbacks of this pro- 
posal, and, in an effort to stimulate public 
enthusiasm for the close scrutiny of the 
bill, we have set out to broadcast a series of 
statements, both pro and con, regarding the 
legislation, and asked our listeners to call us 
at “KOSI Public Opinion Poll Headquarters” 
where we set up a battery of telephone oper- 
ators to receive calls from listeners expres- 
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sing themselves either for or against the 
legislation. 3 

It occured to me that you will be inter- 
ested in the results of the poll. During 4 
days our operators (pledged to keep the 
tally honestly and accurately and supervised 
by station personnel) answered 6,397 phone 
calls and reported the following: 


Percent 

TTT 881 13. 7 
Against „ 5, 516 86.3 
o 6,397 100. 0 


We, of course, maintain an absolutely im- 
patrial position on the bill and attempted 
to present both sides of the cage in the vari- 
ous statements which were broadcasted by 
speakers favoring and opposing the legisla- 
tion. While we do not think that this public 
opinion sample is necessarily scientific nor 
projectable to the State of Colorado as a 
whole, we do believe that it has some mean- 


ing. Certainly the mere fact that so many 4 


people took the trouble to express themselves 
on the issue indicates the importance of it 
to the public. 
We hope this information will be of in- 
terest and useful to you. 
Respectfully submitted, i 
W. L. ARMSTRONG, 
Managing Director. 


Aid for Lumber Industry Is Urgent 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, spokesmen 
for the Nation’s lumber industry have 
appealed to both the Congress and the 
executive branch for help against 
mounting unemployment in forest areas 
due to growing volume of softwood lum- 
ber imports from Canada. 

The administration has been giving 
the industry representatives sym- 
pathetic words, The Secretary of State 
and the Secretary of Commerce and the 
Secretary of Agriculture have indicated 
an interest in the problem. Studies have 
been proposed and statistics invited, but 
as far as I know that is all. It is the old 
story of words and not deeds. 

Mr. Speaker, I think all the facts are 
available. Congressional hearings have 
developed all the information needed. 
Now a lot of us, of both political parties, 
want some action, 

In this connection I have joined with 
my colleague, the gentleman from the 
State of Washington [Mr. Horan] in in- 
troducing a joint resolution. It requests 
the President to enter into negotiation 
with Canada to try and obtain a volun- 
tary agreement covering a quota or basis 
of sharing the American softwood mar- 
ket. Pending the consummation of such 
an agreement, under the provisions of the 
Horan-Pelly resolution, a temporary 
limitation would be authorized for any 
calendar quarter so that imports would 
be restricted to 10 percent of the average 
quarterly domestic softwood consump- 
tion in the United States during 1959, 
1960, and 1961. 
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I might say that in addition to intro- 
ducing a resolution, I have today signed 
with other Members a joint letter to the 
President. This letter requests that the 
Tariff Commission be instructed, under 
section 332 of the Tariff Act of 1930, to 
commence immediately to gather in- 
formation on whether a tariff or quota 
relief to lumber imports is justified. 

This tariff study would take time and 
our request to the President includes the 
plea that a temporary quota be granted 
subject to the later recommendations of 
the Tariff Commission. 

To show how urgent the need for ac- 
tion is, I include an editorial of June 8, 
1962, from the Seattle Times. This edi- 
torial speaks for itself as to why action 
now and not sympathy is. needed. 

The editorial follows: 

LIQUWATING NORTHWEST JOBS 

The liquidation of a number of Pacific 
Northwest lumber mills was described in a 
Portland hearing this week by a real expert 
on the subject, one of the liquidators. 

Liquidation of mills, of course, means 
liquidation of jobs and the decline of long- 
established communities. 

The testimony of Edward Potter, president 
of the Milton J. Wershow Co., the largest in- 
dustrial liquidation firm in the Western 
United States, ought to provide sobering 
thoughts to anyone whose livelihood is de- 
pendent in any degree on the economic well- 
being of this region. 

Potter testified before the third Northwest 
hearing on lumber-industry problems held by 
the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. Other -hearings were held at 


Olympia, April 20, and Lewiston, Idaho, - 


May 28. 

The hearings drew more than 1,000 specta- 
tors and participants. Each witness repre- 
sented hundreds of employees and thousands 
of dependent residents in woodworking com- 
munities scattered through five Western 
States. 

These hearings and other activities at last 
have alerted Congress and the executive 
branch of the Federal Government to the 
fact. that American lumbermen are being 
squeezed out of their domestic markets be- 
cause of the advantages given Canadian com- 
petitors by U.S. Government laws and ad- 
ministrative actions. 

On May 28, President Kennedy ordered 
the Department of Commerce to establish 
an interdepartmental committee to study 
lumber's problems. y 

But to return to Potter's testimony. The 
liquidator testified his organization is do- 
ing a landslide business disposing of Amer- 
ican mills and selling their equipment to 
the booming mills in Canada. 

“Last year in the Northwest alone,” Pot- 
ter said, we sold more than 30 lumber mills. 
This year in the months through May we 
have liquidated roughly 15 mils. 

“And may I point out that this is not junk. 
worn-out, discarded machinery. Much of 
this equipment is the latest, finest sawmill 
machinery available.. 

“Frankly, after hearing the stories behind 
these (lumber) companies’ decisions to 
quit. * * + wonder there haven't been many 
more. 

“Some have operated as long as 2 or more 
years without 10 cents profit, carrying hun- 
dreds of thousands (of dollars) in machin- 
ery inventory and millions in operation risks, 
all hoping for a break that has not yet 
come.” 

By all indications, that break will not 
come until the Federal Government does 
something about the problems that the Fed- 
eral Government itself has helped to create 
for American lumbermen. 


June 18 


A long-range study that yields no early 
action means little to unemployed North- 
west woodworkers. It means little to those 
woodworking communities that are being 
turned into modern-day ghost towns. 

Federal officials now seem to realize that 
the problem exists. But do they under- 
stand the urgency of it? 


Will Our Children and Unborn Genera- 
tions of Americans Inherit a Land of 
Opportunity? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OY IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Recorp, I am pleased to include a most 
thoughtful letter from Mr. Harold Beck- 
man, of Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Mr. Beckman's letter is a fair example 
of the hundreds of letters I have re- 
ceived in opposition to the farm bill as 
it passed the other body. Mr. Beck- 
man’s letter, however, is to a marked 
degree, quite different than most of such 
letters, in that he details his and his 
brother’s problems relating to farming, 
and so forth, under present conditions 
all of which I am sure will be helpful 
to city folks who have not had the op- 
portunity to know or learn the many 
problems which confront our farmers 
today, who, above all else, want to remain 
free. 

Harold Beckman, like most deep- 
thinking Americans, is greatly disturbed 
about the road we are traveling. He 
admonishes us to act now in true 
American style to ward off the destruc- 
tion of our constitutional Americanism. 
Would that every American would read 
and heed his pleadings. 

His letter follows: 

SMITH, PETERSON, Beck MAN 
& WILSON, ATTORNEYS, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, June 4, 1962. 
Hon, Ben F. JENSEN, 
U.S. House of Representatives, House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Ben: I have read with alarm of the 
passage of the farm bill by the Senate and 
that it will likely pass the House and that 
the bill will give the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture the power to tell farmers flatly what to 

Is this the freedom that we veter- 
ans of World Wars I and II and Korea fought 
for? Is this the land of opportunity for 
those who scrimp and save and work hard 
to do better only to find themselves tram- 
meled in an effort by politicians Incapable 
of leadership to provide for the indolent and 
spendthrifts? (The human nature of our 
wonderful American people is not thus but 
many of the Federal programs are encourag- 
ing people to stop planning for themselves.) 

Let me give you an example that strikes 
close to home. 

My brothers, Joe and Ed, are veterans of 
World War II. Ed is the first of three sons 
of a hard-working farmer who loved farm- 
ing. He was forced from the farm due to 
the economic depression of the thirties. He 
became a machinist and a salesman but has 
saved his money hoping someday to get back 
on the farm. 
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Iam the second son who loved farming but 
left when I realized that the family farm 
Was not big enough to support all three boys. 
After 7 years of college which cost my par- 
ents $100, and 3 years of military service, I 
entered and have worked hard at my chosen 
Profession of the law for the last 14 years so 
I can help othere—my family and society 
8enerally—solve the myriad of problems big 
80vernment is creating rather than solving. 
As much as I love the farm, it would be neg- 
lect of duty to my fellow man for me to aban- 

my profession at this time. You know 
this is not being presumptous on my part, 
as you are acquainted with my civic 
Activities, past and present—United Fund 
board of directors, Catholic Charities board 
Of directors, chamber of commerce board of 
directors, president and member of board 
Of trustees, Council Bluffs Industrial Foun- 
dation (which incidentally was established 
create job opportunities for others), com- 
mander of American Legion, etc.—as well as 
my erstwhile efforts to encourage all our 
Citizens to participate in politics—Republi- 
can or Democrat—but at least participate. 

The third son, Joe, has held the old home- 
Stead together by remaining on the farm 
Which has been in the family almost 100 
years. It was my father’s dying wish that 
We keep the farm in the family—and I'll as- 
Sure you we three sons will do so or die 

Joe and his family have paid the 
Supreme price by depriving themselves of 
Practically all the so-called good things of 

e, including normal social life, to keep 
their bills paid and save for their future, 

My father paid off the mortgage on the 
family farm in 1956, the year before he died. 
By we three sons and our sister and her fam- 
ily, spending our vacations together with my 
Mother on the farm, we succedeed in putting 
a new coat of paint on all the buildings and 
Testoring the farm to a respectable state of 
repair, an item that had to be neglected 
While my father and mother struggled to pay 
Of the heavy mortgage the farm carried dur- 
ing the thirties. 


Now, finally, 25 years later, we are in a 
Position to consider buying more land to 
enable my brother Ed to join Joe in the 

g venture, We are ready to do so—but 
the Proposed economic controls make it 
doubtful if we should combine our savings 
On this effort to provide for ourselves. How 

we ever meet the mortgage payments 

On additional land if we are not permitted 
efficiently make the land produce what 

t intended it to produce? How could two 
amilles survive on land sufficient to sup- 
Port two families if big government will only 
Emir enough work to be done thereon to 
1 p One man busy? Labor Secretary Gold- 


shorter hours, that will provide job opportu- 
tapes If the Government would permit, 
ka ee leave his job in the city to one who 
fu had neither the desire to save for his 
nor the desire to farm. 
int there were not so many people starving 
the world I could understand the Gov- 
lem ent effort. However, to me the prob- 
Is not one of production but one of dis- 
the ution. Why haven't the Congress and 
National administrations spent billions 
Unclogging the lines of distribution in- 
of fighting the devine will of God to 
ony provide for the masses of His children 
earth? Had they done so timely, 
Rone of this earth would be inhabited by 
Communists as only starving people are 
Willing to give up their freedom. When did 
Alger Hiss and other so-called bright young 
Men, educators, and others turn to commu- 
nt When did 
Wane threaten our freedoms in America? It 
the great depression. 


ki 
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facts, those of you who are interested in 
keeping America free and a shining example 
of liberty and a land of opportunity for 
those who will sacrifice today for the glories 
of tomorrow for themselves and those who 
come after, will not panic by a threat of 
the President to beat you at the polls by 
letting your constituents eat cake while the 
constituents of those who support him eat 
steak, With whose money is he going to buy 
the steak? Not his. Who has the power to 
tax and appropriate? The Constitution says 
you Congressmen do. Do you or don't you? 

I plead with you and your colleagues to 
tell “Prince Machiavelli” that he is not a 
prince who can divide and conquer his sub- 
jects by using thelr money to bribe them 
into submission, Instead, he is their ser- 
vant te uphold and defend the Constitu- 
tion and exercise true qualities of leader- 
ship in these tremulous times, If you feed 
him—the farmer today, the doctor tomorrow, 
the businessmen the next day—will there be 
enough laborers to satisfy his appetite for 
power ever and anon thereafter? 

Whether Ed and Joe are rewarded for their 
sacrifice, savings, and toll is important to me 
and to all of us. However, more important 
is whether our children and the unborn gen- 
erations of Americans inherit a land of op- 
portunity. If John F. Kennedy really studied 
law he knows these liberties he is willing to 
take away with a stroke of the pen were 
earned with bloodshed starting with King 
John signing the Magna Carta early in the 
18th century. If he is still the courageous 
young man of the South Pacific he will not 
sacrifice the freedom of his fellow citizens 
for fleeting political gain only to live in in- 
famy at the hands of honest historians. 

Ben, I know you will do what you can to 
stave off this threat to our existence as free- 
men the same as you have for the last 24 
years. I know you will not permit your 
anxiety over the outcome of your election in 
1962 to weaken your resistance against the 
demands of those who insist on having every- 
thing for this generation at the expense of 
those who come after. If your constituents 
want to sacrifice the future of their children, 
let them do it—don’t let them make you do 
it. 

Somehow, someplace, now—you must rise 
to your greatest achievement. You cannot 
and will not fail. 

Sincerely, 
HAROLD BECKMAN. 


U.S. Loggers Seek Ax for Canadian 
Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, every day 
we get more evidence of the disturbing 
influence upon the U.S. economy of our 
trade policies. 

When some proponent of our trade 
policy comes forth with the answer to 
the 300,000 displaced Americans from 
the 100 lumber milis as to where they 
are to fit into the economic picture of 
the United States, I shall be happy to 
consider supporting the so-called ex- 
panded trade bill. 

The strange point of the story that 
follows is not in its Canadian origin but 
in the implied surprise that they know 
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we are suckers and cannot understand 
why we do not do anything about it. 
U.S. LOGGERS SEEK Ax FOR OANADIAN 
IMPORTS 


Wasuinctron.—Heavy pressure is mount- 
ing to reduce Canadian lumber shipments to 
the United States. 

The Kennedy administration is getting 
the greatest barrage of protests against Ca- 
nadian lumber that has ever been fired. 
Politicians from the U.S. Pacific Northwest 
and U.S. lumber companies are raging about 
a “flood” of Canadian lumber pouring into 
the United States, taking business away 


.from U.S. lumber firms and jobs away from 


US. lumbermen. 

The recent devaluation of the Canadian 
dollar apparently was the last straw. Seven- 
teen of the largest U.S. lumber associations 
have petitioned President Kennedy to slap 
a quota on Canadian lumber imports. 

David James, official of the Simpson Tim- 
ber Co. of Seattle, Wash., spoke for U.S. 
lumbermen this past week saying, Canada 
has cheapened its dollar to such an extent 
that American mills cannot compete. The 
Canadians have all the shipping advantages 
by rail and by vessel, lower cost of stumpage, 
labor, and handling.” 

The pressure on the Kennedy administra- 
tion from the US, industry and from bitterly 
unhappy Congressmen may well be too great 
to avoid taking some protective action. If 
the administration falled to act, the poli- 
ticlans in the lumber areas might well re- 
tallate by weakening or even voting against 
the new trade law now before the Congress. 

President Kennedy is almost desperately 
anxious to have this new trade bill get as full 
congressional blessing as possible and there- 
fore may well move to soothe the lumber- 
men’s fears. 

Washington could take one or more of 
several protective actions against the in- 
roads of Canadian lumber in the U.S, market. 
At the moment, the most likely one would 
appear to be to allow the U.S. lumber to 
be shipped to markets on the US. east coast 
in foreign vessels instead of U.S. ships. 
Canadian lumber goes in “foreign bottoms” 
and saves as much as $11.50 per 1,000 board 
feet over U.S. lumber. 

Kennedy also could call for a U.S. Tariff 
Commission Investigation and suggest some 
kind of higher tariff rate or an import quota. 
He also could propose an international agree- 
ment on lumber trade which would restrict 
Canadian shipments to a certain percentage. 

Lumber from British Columbia has made 
particularly heavy inroads in recent years 
in the U.S. east coast market, taking con- 
siderable business away from Washington 
and Oregon lumber, About 71 percent of the 
lumber received at U.S, Atlantic ports in 
January 1962 came from Canada compared 
with 57 percent in January 1961 and a mere 
7 percent in January 1951. 

It's estimated that Canada at present sup- 
plies at least 13 percent of all the softwood 
lumber sold in the United States, twice as 
much as 10 years ago. 

Representative Tuomas Petty, Republican, 
of Washington, says about 100 lumber mills 
in the Douglas-fir region of the United 
States haye been closed because of the rise 
in Canadian lumber imports, He says 
roughly 300,000 persors have been adversely 
affected. 

Most of the complaining U.S. lumbermen 
say that Canada has lower wage rates and 
cheaper stumpage. 

This does not necessarily mean lower prices 
at the point of shipping. Senator MAURINE 
NEUBERGER, Oregon, Democrat, who also is 
unhappy about Canadian lumber, says: 
Canadians must pay higher towing charges 
from the forests to the mills and higher 
logging costs arising from the rougher coast 
terrain. The sole true competitive advantage 
the Canadians enjoy is their ability to use 
foreign bottoms.” 
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Monopolies, Satellites and Giveaways: 
How “Free” Can Enterprise Be? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues in this House the following ex- 
cellent article from this week's issue of 
the Nation magazine by the outstanding 
Washington reporter and former Nie- 
man fellow, John J. Lindsay. I think 
the House made a mistake, a serious mis- 
take, when it passed the communica- 
tions satellite legislation during the cur- 
rent session. I hope the other body 
will not make the same mistake. 

The article follows: 

WINDFALL IN SPACE 

(By John J. Lindsay) 
Not since the Indians were gulled in the 
of Manhattan Island have so many 
been taken by so few. That was the way 
one Member of Congress described the 354 
to 9 vote by which the House of Repre- 
sentatives decided to turn over to the A. T. & 
T. the destiny of the Nation's telecommunica- 
tions-satellite system. Said the Congress- 
man: “If ever a development needed to be 
kept in the hands of the Government, this 

is it.” Yet he voted with the majority. 

How did this overwhelming approval of 
the bill come about? How could 354 Mem- 
bers of the House be led to believe that by 
granting a monopoly to a “public corpora- 
tion” dominated by the giant A.T. & T., they 
were voting in favor of free enterprise“? 
How, especially, could they do this to a sys- 
tem of communications into which taxpayers 
have already poured a half-billion dollars 
in research and development? 

Several factors led to the failure of House 
liberals and moderates to make any kind 
of fight over what was to many of them 
the most important tangential development 
in the race for space. The first factor, they 
all agree, was the pathetic way in which 
the Kennedy administration fell for its own 
propaganda about the great “partnership” of 
business and Government. “The towel was 
thrown in downtown (the White House) 
before the issue ever got into the open,” 
said one Congressman. He pointed out that 
the FCC and the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration (NASA) came to an 
“understanding,” last year, that in keeping 
with the American tradition, the adminis- 
tration would proceed on the assumption 
that private enterprise should lead the Na- 
tion into the space communications era. 
The conclusion drawn by the House Members 
otherwise enger for a fight on the issue was 
that the administration approved the agree- 
ment which, in effect, sald that the way to 
effective free enterprise was through capital- 
istic monopoly. The conclusion seemed sub- 
stantiated when, subsequently, the President 
demanded only that certain “safeguards” be 
written into the bill. Then even certain 
of these safeguards were rejected by the 
legislators. 

For instance, the President requested that 
the State Department be given a leading 
role in the delicate international negotia- 
tions involved in creating an international 
communications system. But as the bill 
finally passed the House, in effect it merely 
instructed the public corporation which 
would supervise the to get in touch 
with the State Department when it saw fit 
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to do so, And there was no squawk from 
the White House. 

With this lack of leadership from “down- 
town,” it became clear even before the hear- 
ings began that those who wanted to battle 
this one out a la TVA and the great anti- 
trust issues of a generation or more ago, were 
strictly on their own. “Public ownership,” 
sald another Member of the House who had 
voted with the majority, “has lost its magic 
with the voters. I was willing to put my 
congressional seat on the line, but not by 
myself. I wanted company.” 

And that is where the lobbyists came in. 

This is the way one Congressman described 
the lobbying by A.T. & T. and other com- 
munications carriers: 

“They are damned clever. They go out 
of their way to be helpful. They help out in 
your district. They may even work for you. 
They stay out of your hair during the minor 
skirmishes. They may even get into some 
of the minor fights on your side. Then, 
when the big one comes along, what a 
change. 

“Take the telecommunications issue. In 
this they are directly involved, either through 
the big company or the subsidiary outfits. 
They then give us the line: ‘Why stick your 
neck out? The administration is pushing 
the partnership between big government 
and big business. They aren't going to sup- 
port you. You're going to be left out there 
by yourself and when election time comes 
around your vote for Government ownership 
is going to be interpreted as a vote for 
socialism. We'll see to that. And for what? 
You can’t win anyway without the admin- 
istration’.” 

What Member of Congress, my informants 
said, isn't going to stop and think about 
that one? Of course, a vote for Government 
control of something that the Government's 
own energy and taxpayers’ money has 
brought within shooting distance isn’t “so- 
cialistic”; it is commonsense. But that isn't 
the way it would be made to appear to the 
folks back home. 

And so many of the opponents of the bill 
decided not to oppose it, after all, and 
Umited themselves to the seeking of amend- 
ments which would establish some degree of 
Government control over the private firms 
that would dominate the experimental sys- 
tem. Not a single House leader and none of 
the all-important committee chairmen were 
included among the nine liberals who voted 
against the bill. The leaders did, however, 
seck amendments—most of which failed of 
passage. 

For instance, Representative JoHN Moss, 
Democrat, of California, correctly assumed 
that the ground stations, needed to handle 
communications via the orbiting satellites, 
were the key to the effectiveness of the sys- 
tem—and to its profitability. He proposed 
an amendment which would have prevented 
the FCC from “encouraging” the private com- 
munications firms—or carriers - to develop 
these stations. He thought it only just that 
the public corporation—which, however 
much controlled by the A. T. & T., would 
nevertheless Include some public members 
should be given an opportunity to create the 
stations on equal footing with the carriers. 
The amendment got 33 votes. 

The administration's failure to exert 
leadership was described by several Members 
of the House as an unwillingness to go to 
the mat on the issue of Government owner- 
ship versus private enterprise. The reason- 
ing “downtown,” so it Is believed, was that 
the actual creation of the system was the 
important thing; everything else was a side 
issue. And a prolonged battle would hurt 
the chances of the United States’ getting 
the Jump on the Russians in the field. 

“Hogwash,"” said a congressional staff mem- 
ber close to the problem. He pointed out 
that the House Committee on Science and 
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Astronautics published a report last October 
in which it suggested: 

“Although profitable operation Is a legiti- 
mate goal of the free-enterprise system, the 
appearance of American exploitation simply 
for profits must be avoided and private gain 
must not be permitted to dictate the design, 
type, or capacity of the system which ulti- 
mately develops.” g 

The report also pointed out that while the 
participation of private initiative was to be 
encouraged, “* * * the Government must 
retain maximum flexibility regarding the 
central question of ownership and operation 
of the system.“ Questions of ownership and 
operation of a commercial system, such as 
business and financial arrangements, “should 
not be permitted to delay the research and 
development phase,” one report added. 

Almost without exception, these wise ad- 
monitions went unheeded when A. T. & T. and 
other lobbyists turned on the pressure. Most 
experts concede that despite the scare tech- 
nique” of warnings about Russian advances 
in the field, there was no need, at this stage, 
to make a final determination of ownership. 
The fact is that, in research and development 
on telecommunications, the Government 15, 
and has been, leading the pack. 

Of the 27 members of the committee which 
wrote last October’s report, only one Repre- 
sentative WILLIAM Frrrs Ryan, Democrat, of 
New York, was prepared to back it up with 
words and action on the House floor. He 
and a few colleagues raised the serious ques- 
tion, first explored theoretically by the space 
committee, of whether “private gain” would 
be permitted to dictate the “design, type, or 
capacity” of the ultimate system, 

The House bill places that power in the 
hands of the leading carrier, A.T. & T., which 
favors the so-called low-orbit system in- 
volving many satellites orbiting the earth 
some 3,000 to 6,000 miles up. This system 
is the most cumbersome and expensive, since 
it requires a large number of ground stations. 
(Ground stations, as indicated above, carry 
the greatest potential for profit.) 

Yet leaders in the industry, as Ryan and 
others pointed out, are conyinced that the 
low-orbit system will be obsolete by the 
time it is operable. It will be far less efi- 
cient, they argue, than the high-orbit sys- 
tem, requiring far fewer satellites and 
ground stations. A. T. & T., critics like Rep- 
resentative EMANUEL CELLER, Democrat, of 
New York, insist, has shown reluctance in 
the past to scrap old equipment because of 
its obligations to stockholders, who are the 
short-term losers when a costly system must 
be scrapped before it has returned some of 
its investment. Such a situation would 
leave the upper-space system in the back- 
ground, ready for exploitation by the 
Russians. 

Said one staff member of a congressional 
committee: “Suppose A. T. & T. shows its 
historical reluctance to give up on the low- 
orbit system and the Russians move in and 
take over the space 23,000 miles from earth. 
Who would get the advantage from that 
horrible development?” 

So the argument ran, and continues to 
run, because the fight still has to be car- 
ried on in the Senate. 

The fight in the Senate will be in the 
hands of seasoned veterans in the anti- 
monopoly field like Senator ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Democrat, of Tennessee. He will get more 
support than did his counterparts in the 
House, but it won't be with the help of the 
news media, which all but ignored the argu” 
ments against the usurpation of space com- 
munications by private enterprise. 

As one Member of the House who voted 
with the nine dissidents said: “The news- 
paper either were too damned lazy to dig 
in and find out what was going on, or they 
listened attentively to the communications 
people. The wishy-washy stand of the ad- 
ministration had something to do with it 
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When you get Midwestern Republicans agree- 

in principle with liberals, the news- 
Papers aren't likely to smell much of a 
ight.” 

Others were less charitable on the subject. 
One called what happened a “complete sell- 
dut to the communications people.” An- 
Other said that too many newspapers just 
Naturally go along with the administration 
these days, No doubt the complexity of the 
Problem helped keep it out of the public do- 

Newspapers today tend to shy with 
r from detailed reporting of something 
that lacks “sex,” a term meaning readability. 

One Congressman pointed out that even 
the legislators had only the vaguest idea of 

long-range implications of telecommuni- 
cations in space. And, he added, signifi- 
cantly, “Today's Congressman probably 
Couldn't take the time to find out if he 
Wanted to. On a complicated issue like this, 
Many members of are forced to rely 
Upon the brain people’ downtown.” In this 
ce, the “brain people” downtown did 
nothing, or next to nothing to help. 

Another source of hard-nosed liberal sup- 
Port, the kind needed to pit against the 
business-monopoly lobbyists, was lost almost 

the outset when the American Com- 
Munications Association (AFL-CIO) gave its 
zolid endorsement to A.T. & T. and the other 
interested carriers. Some Members of the 
charge that the union expects pay- 
Ment when it makes its next pitch for a con- 
. Whether this is so or not, the fact 
Temains that the attitude of the ACA ef- 
lectively killed off public statements from 
of other large unions known to favor 
Public ownership, or at least public control, 
Of the satellite 
all the elements for a debacle were 
Present: administration indifference or out- 
tight hostility; a swarm of some of the most 
ented and intelligent—not to mention 
‘ul—tobbyists in the Nation; public in- 
erence; and lack of support from the 
Major union in the communications field. 

In the Senate Keravver is keeping his own 
Counsel about the line along which he and 
his Companions plan to fight. But this much 
is known: he and others, while realizing that 
it win be all but impossible to overturn the 

action, also realize that time is on 
their side. 

The Senate, unlike the House, has no real 
Umit on debate. Its version of the com- 
Munications bill will not, be kissed off in the 
tour hours the House devoted to it. It is 

ady late in this Congress, and much work, 
Perhaps the most important work of the 
ess, including the trade, tax and medi- 
SAl-care bills, remains to be done. Faced 
With a lengthy debate on the space-satellite 
the Senate leadership will be put 
On the spot. And when leadership is In the 
Middle, the possibility of com in- 
reases, That is what Kerauver and others 
may be counting on now. 

At worst, they can hope to expose the es- 
‘ential nonsense about “free enterprise“ be- 

Served by a noncompetitive monopoly; 
they may succeed in putting over amend- 
ments which would place control of the 
Public corporation set up to guide the destiny 
communications in space back in the 
of those who researched it and created 
its potential, the US, Government and its 
taxpayers. . 
Senate opponents of the House bill are also 
ted with what amounts to a giveaway 

the “know how” painfully acquired 
through the expenditure of nearly $500 mil- 
llon of taxpayers’ money. The only return 
provided in the House bill is a clause requir- 
the Government to be reimbursed by the 

lic corporation for odds and ends of 

it may give the corporation—or 

AT. & T. All the while, of course, the com- 
Munications company will be able to write 
OR for tax purposes a good share of its own 
expense for research and development. The 
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taxpayer will also pick up a large chunk of 
the tab for that research, too. And the 


company expenses 
porated into the utility's rate base. 
A stalemate on the issue will toss the ball 
back to the House sponsors. In this all- 
important field, the Government, which has 
pioneered the way, can get along quite well 
without the monopolists. The monopolists 
can't even get a satellite up without a Gov- 
ernment booster. It may be a nasty choice 
for the House sponsors to make, but at least 
it is an honest one and that is what 
Keravver’s band ls aiming for. It could be 
an interesting summer. 


Essays Relating to Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in our 
way of life, employment of the handi- 
capped presents a challenge and oppor- 
tunity—resulting in both economic and 
humanitarian rewards. 

Earlier this year, my home State of 
Wisconsin conducted an essay contest 
among high school students on the sub- 
ject: “The Role of the Community in 
the Employment of the Handicapped.” 

Following the contest, I was privileged 
to receive copies of the first, second, 
third, and fourth place winning essays. 
Significantly, these writings reflect an 
inspiring depth of understanding among 
youth of community problems—such as 
those facing the handicapped. 

Reflecting thoughtful suggestions for, 
first, understanding the problems, as well 
as, second, providing greater opportunity 
for handicapped citizens, I request 
unanimous consent to have these essays 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Fimst Puace, 1962: THE ROLE OF THE COM- 
MUNITY IN THE EMPLOYMENT OF THE 
HANDICAPPED 

(By James Lewis Florey, Beloit Memorial 

High School, Beloit, Wis.) 

Here is a man recovering from an opera- 
tion or iliness which has left him perma- 
nently handicapped physically. Here is a 
man who will not be able to do some of 
the things that others can do. Here is a 
man who perhaps cannot perform his orig- 
inal yocation, who has definitely limited 
horizons. But, here is aman, 

This man has undergone not only physi- 
cal, but mental and emotional changes as 
well. He has experienced deep feelings of 
depression and inferiority, but because he 
is a man, he has pulled himself out of these 


probably spent considerable time learning to 
adapt to artificial limbs or devices. Also, he 
has learned to cooperate with the people 
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His prime objective, now that he has re- 
covered, is finding a good job, a job for which 
he is qualified and one that satisfies his 
needs. Special training in learning to adapt 
his new conditions to his old vocation or 
about some entirely new skill has been ob- 
tained through considerable effort. 

He has reached the turning point. He 
has prepared himself to take his place once 
more in the positive world around him. He 
has built up his confidence. He wants to 
change from a debit to a credit to society. 
He wants once again to become a man. 

What is the role of the community in em- 
ploying these handicapped persons? Most 
important must be the attitude of the busi- 
nessmen and, on a larger scale, of the entire 
community. So many of our actions are 
controlled not so much by reason, but by 
patterns and the current thoughts of the 
people around us. We must realize that the 
handicapped are human beings lke our- 
selves, striving for the dignity of life in the 
dignity of their work. We must be positive, 
accentuating what the handicapped can do, 
rather than thinking in terms of what they 
cannot do. I suppose this is nothing more 
than a democratic attitude—giving every 
man a free and equal chance to live ac- 
cording to his own abilities and motivations. 

Our communities can cultivate this demo- 
cratic attitude not by shutting the handi- 
capped off into a world of their own, but 
by working alongside them, learning respect 
for them as individuals. The men most di- 
rectly involved, the businessmen that will 
or will not hire the handicapped worker, 
can also cultivate a democratic outlook by 
looking beyond the words, physically handi- 
capped, on their employment forms. Then 
they begin to see the positive qualifications 
of the handicapped worker. 

This brings us to another role for the com- 
munity to assume in the employment of the 
handicapped—a realization of the capabili- 
ties of the handicapped worker. We find that 
many of these people do not have handicaps, 
but merely severe physical losses, They learn 
to compensate for these losses, and figures 
can show that most handicapped workers 
soon become more productive than their 
fellow workers. An employer should realize 
that the handicapped worker appreciates his 
Job as a new lease on life and is therefore 
inclined to be a very conscientious worker. 
The Job also offers a challenge to the handi- 
capped worker to do his best. 

There is another aspect of the handi- 
capped’s qualifications to consider. He of- 
ten is a more efficient worker because of his 
handicap. The deaf are proven to be more 
efficient in extremely noisy key-punch oc- 
cupations, just as the blind are adept in 
X-ray darkrooms. A one-armed typist can 
perhaps type faster than a man with two. 
There are many instances in which a handi- 
cap may qualify a man for a job that would 
cause problems to another man. 

Another qualification of the handicapped 
worker is his training. He realizes that he 
needs this advanced training to stay in com- 
petition with his coworkers. Fortunately, 
the facilities for such training are open to 
him more easily than to another man. 

The role of the employer, however, must 
extend beyond the consideration of the hand- 
icapped workers qualifications and atti- 
tudes. His concern encompasses not just 
one man but all his workers and the success 
of their work. So he must consider whether 
a worker's handicap will interfere with the 
efficiency of doing the job, will cause any 
physical strain or harm to the worker, or 
will cause hazardous conditions affecting 
people on related jobs. If it does not and 
the applicant's qualifications are good, the 
employer has every reason to hire the 
handicapped. 

The community's role does not end with 
democratic hiring practices by management 
or democratic attitudes among labor. Keep- 
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ing the handicapped employed involves more 
community effort. There are many emo- 
tional stumbling blocks in a handicapped 
worker’s early working days. Fellow work- 
ers are often overly protective toward the 
disabled worker. Certain others may have 
prejudices against the handicapped worker or 
feel resentment toward his presence, doubt- 
ing his usefulness. Finally, there may be 
fatigue from a new job under new circum- 
stances. Fellow workers can help a handi- 
capped person by assisting him when he 18 
willing and only as little as is necessary. 

There exist specific ways in which the 
community can help employ its handicapped. 
Most obvious would be employment as city 
employees, not only for the fine example it 
would set, but also because so many of these 
jobs are compatible to the handicapped per- 
son's qualifications and needs, Nonclerical 
office jobs are quite often tailored for the 
handicapped person's personality features. 

The community can also set up training 
schools where the disabled can be better 
fitted to jobs and places in society. It can 
set up local organizations to assist the per- 
sons, who cannot work in other ways, to sell 
handmade or home repaired products or en- 
courage similar nationwide organizations in 
their community. 

To provide the handicapped person with 
the opportunity to democratically earn his 
own place in society—this is the role of the 
community in the employment of the handi- 
capped. Democratic attitude and fair judg- 
ment are two helping hands to that goal. 
Our community can provide the handicapped 
person with the chance to stand on his own 
two artificial legs and say, “I am a man.” 
SECOND PLACE: THE ROLE OF THE COMMUNITY 

IN THE EMPLOYMENT OF THE HANDICAPPED 
(By Patty Jo Uhler, Aquinas High School, 
La Crosse, Wis.) 

Silence—the silence of sightless eyes and 
soundless Ups; the motionless silence of 
empty sleeves and iron-clad Iimbs—this is 
the language of the handicapped. Their 
silence pleads for recognition; their mute- 
ness clamors for help to help themselves, so 
that once again they may be an integral 
part of the community in which they live. 

“Put to use our useless limbs,” their sil- 
ence implores. Let us compensate for lost 
faculties with new-found skills and abil- 
ities.” 

This is the cue for the community to play 
its role. Yes, it has a choice of roles. It 
can choose to play the part of the handi- 
capped: the blind, who cannot see the 
plight of these silent pleaders; the deaf, 
who do not hear them; the lame, who will 
not take the first step to help them; the 
paralytics, who will not stretch out their 
hands to assist them. 

Or it can assume a role of indifference. 
Here they are—six million unemployed 
handicapped in our midst, many of them 
trained for skilled industry and waiting to 
be utilized. But the community turns its 
back, shrugs its shoulders, and queries, 
“Well, why doesn’t somebody do something 
about it?“ And meanwhile, while awaiting 
“somebody” to do something about it, tal- 
ents lie buried in darkened bedrooms or 
charity wards. 

On the other hand, the community can 
play its role well. It can answer the plea 
of the handicapped to shatter their silence 
with the beautiful sound of men profitably 
and happily employed. This blind man, like 
another Homer, can tmmortalize the deeds 
of our century—with the help of his com- 
munity. That deaf young man may thrill 
the world with the majesty of a Beethoven 
with the encouragement of his community. 
This frail, broken body, commanding the in- 
tellect of a Steinmetz, may revolutionize our 
world of sclence—with the assistance of his 
community. All this can happen—if the 
community plays its part well. 
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But there are individual roles in this 
drama of everyday life. There is Mr. Aver- 
age Worker. How will you respond to the 
silence of the handicapped, Mr. Worker? 
Will you permit this sightless man to work 
next to you at this desk? At this machine? 
The choice falls on you. Don't turn your 
back; don't try to shrug the weight of the 
decision from your shoulders. “The job is 
not mine to give. Ask the boss. What about 
Joe?” No, you are Joe; you are the boss 
here. It is your acceptance or rejection of 
this man that decides his future. Believe 
it or not, your employer bows to your will 
when it comes to hiring employees. If you 
let him know in any way that you resent 
working next to blind Mr. Smith, he may 
turn Mr. Smith away just to keep you from 
griping—just to satisfy your whim. Who 
knows? You may be the hero of this drama. 
Play your part well. 

And you, Mr. Average Employer, are you 
willing to give this disabled person a just 
and equal chance to play his part? Or will 
you speak up against racial discrimination 
and then reject a man just because he can- 
not walk up to your office to ask for the 
job? Will you reject a man because he must 
proffer his left hand to greet you? You 
have a skilled Jabor market at your disposal, 
Mr. Employer. The market has everything 
you need. 

For this Nation’s handicapped workers 
have proved to be the safest, most reliable, 
and best adjusted workers available. They 
have fewer accidents, better production rec- 
ords, and higher morale than average em- 
ployees. It is your duty to youreslf, to your 
community, and to the Nation to utilize 
these individuals. Yours definitely is a 
major role, Mr. Employer. If you fail. if 
you miss your cues—the drama falls apart. 

So, play your role well, together with the 
rest of your supporting cast—the people 
who contribute so generously to fund-raising 
projects which make rehabilitation possible. 
Money cannot do everything, but nothing 
much can be done without it. Then there 
are those who give generously of themselves 
and of their time to help the handicapped 
medically and spiritually. Without them 
your role would be unnecessary. Finally, 
there are the walk-ons who help Inciden- 
tally—by their kindness, their understand- 
ing, and their encouragement. This is the 
community—all of you, working together. 

With this spirit of cooperation, the drama 
will progress smoothly. The mute will break 
their silence, feet will shuffle, voices will 
sing, hands will move tn busy rhythm. The 
community glows with health and pride, its 
heart beats steadily and strongly—for all its 
members are playing their parts well. 
Tuirp Placr: THE ROLE oF THE COMMUNITY 

IN THE EMPLOYMENT OF THE HANDI- 

CAPPED 


(By Elaine Stecker, Cedarburg High School, 
Cedarburg, Wis.) 
Commmunity, I would speak with you. I 
am your child and you have blessed me with 
many things. However, not long ago, I met 
a sister of mine. You had never told me of 
her, and at first I was not sure of how to 
treat her. She told me her story then, and 
it was a story of pain and sorrow, of wanting 
and seldom haying. She said that she had 
other brothers and sisters like herself—they 
are called the handicapped. Her story has 
touched me, Community; it has caused me 
to think, and now I must tell it to you, 
The story began last summer while I was 
assisting with the children's recreation pro- 
gram. One day I noticed a Uttle girl who 
was making a paper basket with the other 
children. She was sitting there, pasting and 
painting, and her basket looked as good as 
the other children’s baskets. She seemed as 
mentally alert as you or I. Yet, she was dif- 
ferent, in a physical sense, because her 
hands and legs were deformed, twisted out 
of shape by some cruel quirk of nature. 
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This little girl, Leanne, had come with her 
younger brother and sister, whom she 
watched over with especial care. While 
watching her that day, I was struck by the 
realization that she did not want extra con- 
sideration or pity, nor did she expect the 
other children to ignore her handicap. 
However, she did want them to accept her 
in spite of it. Leanne must have known 
when she came to the park that the other 
children would stare at her and hesitate to 
include her in their games, Yet she came, 
day after day, and showed them that she 
would participate as far as she was able. 

Before that day, I had never thought that 
a person like Leanne existed in my com- 
munity. Since then I have heard of others, 
and I realize now that the handicapped are 
u part of every community. Yet, although 
they are a part of the community, many are 
shut off from the rest of It. Some handi- 
capped are put into homes; some deeply 
wounded by society's rejection of them, turn 
against the community and are forced to 
live the rest of their lives in bitter loneli- 
ness; still others feel they will not be ac- 
cepted and hide themselves. 

To be successful, the community must ac- 
cept the responsibility it owes to its handi- 
happed members. The community has pro- 
duced the handicapped, and now it must 
provide a place for them. The community 
must provide schools and training for its 
mentally handicapped. It must provide 
teachers for its deaf, dumb, and blind. It 
must offer health services for its disabled. 

Most important of all, the community 
must employ its handicapped. No organiza- 
tion succeeds if it refuses or overlooks the 
contributions of some of its members, Like- 
wise, the community cannot grow and pros- 
per if it falls to recognize and employ the tal- 
ents of its handicapped. But the commu- 
nity cannot throw a job to them, as one 
throws a bone toa dog. A handicapped per- 
son needs to win a job on his own merits. 
He wants an occupation that he can be proud 
of, and one by which he can support him- 
self and his family. He realizes that every 
type of job cannot be available to him and 
secks a job where he can make use of the 
talents and abilities he does possess, His at- 
titude toward his job is strengthened by the 
realization of the faith placed in him by his 
employer and the community. The commu- 
nity’s trust in the handicapped will nurture 
the faith of the handicapped in the commu- 
nity and in mankind, 

Just as the little girl did, many of the 

handicapped learn to accept their handicap- 
They realize that others will exentually be- 
come accustomed to it. Leanne was grad- 
ually accepted by the other children because 
they knew she was doing her best. Someday 
every community will accept its handicap 
members because they, too, are giving their 
best. 
My story ends here, Community, but lis- 
ten to me further. You must fulfill your 
role to my handicapped sisters and »rotbers, 
as well as you have for me. You must be 
their father as well as mine. You must fos- 
ter their growth; you must protect them 80 
far as their independence is not turned to 
dependence; you must encourage their 
growth and help them to reach ever-higher 
goals. 

A blind person need not find the world a 
dark place, with nothing but a bleak future 
ahead. He can learn many things—if you 
are willing to teach him. The deaf man 
cannot hear everything, but the music he can 
hear is the happiness which belongs to him 
and to his family when an employer gives 
him the job. 

A man handicapped need not be a handi- 
cap: A man with one leg can still walk; & 
man with no legs has two arms. A man with 
only one arm stili has that arm; a man WHO 
has lost both arms has not lost his mind 
his power to think and reason, No man ex- 
changes his immortal soul when he receives 
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a handicap. A handicapped does not lose 
his right to be a part of society or forfeit 
the rights and obligations of a member of 
the community. He is still a human being. 
He knows that a handicapped must give his 
best and more. But he needs your support 
to give his best. He needs to be given the 
opportunity to surpass his handicap. 

Community, listen to me. Do not handi- 
cap yourself. You have produced a man. He 
May be physically disabled. but he stands be- 
fore you with a whole mind and a complete 
soul. 


The limbless, the sightless, and the deaf are 
yearning and reaching for your hand. Ex- 
tend it to them. They are waiting for your 
Understanding glance. Open your eyes, 

unity—see them standing before you. 
Open your ears and hear their cries, Open 
your heart to them and speak to them with 
the words of acceptance. Stop. Do not 
whisper, “But they are handicapped,” be- 
Cause then yours will be the greater 
handicap, 

Community, you must not refuse these 
Children. Accept them. Do not overlook 
their talents. Employ them. They may fal- 
ter, but encourage them. Laugh not at their 
Foals, but help them to attain them. Be 
Kind to your handicapped, but pity them not. 

t them, Community—they are yours. 


Fourra Prace: THE ROLE or THE COMMUNITY 
IN THE EMPLOYMENT OF THE HANDICAPPED 


(By Ann Petrie, St. Mary's Springs Academy, 
Fond du Lac, Wis.) 


This meeting will come to order. The 
business of this meeting is to discuss the 
Tole of the community in the employment of 
the handicapped. We know our views can- 
Rot be forced-upon the citizens of America. 
However, It is my wish, and the wish of our 
Guest speakers, to awaken in you Americans 
a new realization of the resources and values 
Of the handicapped. Also, we want to show 
the communities, of which America is com- 
Posed, how they can help these people utilize 
their abilities, 

Our first speaker will be Mr. Community, 
Who will give us an explanation of what he 
is and does for his residents. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I am a group 
Of people gathered in one locality, sharing 
© Same government, and having like his- 
torical and soclal backgrounds The con- 
Stitution of my government assures all mem- 
ra the rights of life, liberty, and the pur- 
sult of happiness. I do not tolerate preju- 
dices against creed, race, sex, or lack of versa- 
tility. In other words, my government does 
Not exclude any of its members, including 
the handicapped, from its privileges.” 
k you, Mr. Community. We will now 
hear from one of the rights Mr. Community 
tees to all of his citizens. Mr. Life 
Will tell us his views on the placement of the 
dicapped in the community. 

“Mr. Chairman, Mr. Community, fellow 
Americans. Because a man or woman is un- 

e to waik or sce or hear or has some other 
disability, I do not stop functioning in him 
Or her. He or she is still living. Yet, some 
People who freely use me, deny others less 

tile than they of their God-given and 
fonstitution-assured right to have life. 
They disregard the facts that handicapped 
People produce at higher rates, have fewer 

es, have the same minor injury and 
Quitting rates, have the same record of ab- 
ace and that they have the same abilities, 
Nterosts, and skills as nonhandicapped per- 
Pane They fall to recognize the humanity 

f the handicapped. Since when is the sub- 
Sistence of a human being judged on the 
Number of eyes or legs or arms he has? 

E ANT — 
5 The American College Dictionary,” Ran- 

8 House, Inc., 1955, p. 244. 

"Hire the Handicapped,” U.S. Govern- 
Ment Printing Office, 1954, 
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“Hiring on the basis of merit has helped 
the industries of the community to become 
strong, competitive businesses. Utilization 
of the occupational resources of the handi- 
capped has enabled Abilities Inc., a company 
employing only severely physically handi- 
capped, to become a flourishing business.‘ 
The success of this company, and of many 
others like it, is sufficient evidence that the 
handicapped can be a valuable asset to a 
company and to the community. 

When using the merit basis, judge on what 
the handicapped person can do. Overlook 
what he cannot do. Give him the oppor- 
tunity to exercise life. 

Thank you, Mr. Life. Let us now hear 
how Lady Liberty helps the community in 
the employment of the handicapped. 

“After Mr. Life has offered the handicapped 
a position in the community's factories, 
offices, or other places of employment, I train 
them. I offer courses through which they 
can become qualified in specific fields of 
work. These courses are assured the handi- 
capped by Public Law 565.5 This law pro- 
vides for Federal aid to the vocational re- 
habilitation centers which Mr. Community 
operates. With my help, the handicapped 


‘can select the fields for which they are best 


equipped. Through my courses, they can 
train for those fields. In this manner I help 
the community employ the handicapped. 
Thank you, Mr, Chairman.” 

Our last, and perhaps most important 
speaker is the Right to Happiness. He will 
summarize what has been said and how it 
is connected with the employment of the 
handicapped. 

“Mr. Chairman, Mr. Community, Fellow 
Rights, and Americans. I am the child of 
Lady Liberty and Mr. Life. I would not exist 
without them, for when Mr. Community 
offers life and liberty to all of his members, 
I ensue. This does not exclude the handi- 
capped person, for he, too, can be happy if 
he is using Lady Liberty’s courses and is ac- 
cepting Mr. Life’s offer of a job. 

“After being rehabilitated through special 
courses and when he knows he is ready to 
assume the responsibilities of an employee, 
a handicapped will apply for a job in the 
community, However, he can do much more 
to attain a useful position. He can check the 
help wanted ads; sometimes a position 
wanted ad is also productive. In ads and in 
all personal appointments with possible em- 
ployers, he should not apologize for his 
handicap or expect special favors? 

“Mr. Community, knowing the persever- 
ance and ability of the handicapped, will 
consider the application. If he chooses to 
employ the handicapped applicant, Mr. Com- 
munity may be assured that the position he 
fills will be well attended. This assurance 
comes from the knowledge that the handi- 
capped, realizing the challenge to produce at 
a rate equal to or better than that of the 
nonhandicapped fellow workers, will be 
punctual, obedient to company rules and co- 
operative with foremen and fellow workers, 
and not resentful toward the help they want 
to give. The handicapped will also be proud 
of his position among the community's 
working force and of his part In the pros- 
perity of the community.” 

This, Americans, is the community's role 
to insure its handicapped members the right 
to happiness, This can be accomplished only 
by guaranteeing the handicapped the rights 
to life and liberty. This guarantee includes 


*"Employers: There Is More Manpower,“ 
State Employment Service, Government 
Printing Office, 1953. 

‘Wall Street Journal, Dow & Jones Co. 
Ind., Oct. 8. 1954. 

New Hope for the Disabled,” Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, GPO, April 1959. 

Job Tips for the Handicapped,” Wiscon- 
sin State Employment Service. 
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the right to choose and train for a job. No 
longer will the handicapped be branded a 
burden to the community. Instead, they will 
feels that the community will continue to 
prosper because they have had a chance to 
exercise the three rights: Life—to choose a 
job; liberty—to learn about and train for 
the job; happiness—the satisfaction that 
comes from using the rights of life and 
liberty to benefit themselves, their families, 
and the community in general. 


In Opposition to Quality Stabilization 
Bill, House Joint Resoluton 636 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include my statement before the 
Commerce and Finance Subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee on 
the quality stabilization bill, House 
Joint Resolution 636, Monday, June 11, 
1962. i 

The statement follows: 

House Joint Resolution 636 and companion 
bilis are the latest version of that hardy 
perennial, a national fair trade bill which 
has come before the Congress repeatedly. 
Concealed as usual behind a fog of euphe- 
misms, this old wolf is presented to you this 
session dressed up in the seductive sheep's 
clothing of a “quality stabilization” resolu- 
tion. The hard-to-hide wolf’s tall this time 
carries the label “price stabilization.” Tug 
the tail, however, and a telltale price-fixing 
howl is emitted. Once again, fair trade 
antics must rely upon semantics. 

It is as plain as a pikestaff that this is a 
resale price maintenance bill. There's an 
old Turkish adage, “When a cat would eat 
her kittens she calls them mice.” Call this 
bill what you may, it is still a resale price 
maintenance bill. 

This bill is one of the most drastic fair 
trade price-fixing bills that has ever been 
presented to Congress. Before pointing out 
the particular features of this resolution 
which are the bases of my assertion, I pro- 
pose to deal with the main thrust of the 
resolution, namely, resale price fixing. This 
Is a bill for bigger and better markups for the 
retailer—a hoax against the consumer. 

I have long been an opponent of the sys- 
tem of price fixing that is permitted by the 
so-called fair trade laws. Such price fixing 
files in the face of our antitrust laws and the 
free competitive system which the antitrust 
laws are designed to protect, 

Fair trade was spawned by wholesale and 
retail merchant associations, primarily the 
National Association of Retail Druggists, in 
the depression days. A powerful lobby was 
able to pressure 45 States into accepting the 
NARD's draft of a fair.trade bill. Although 
manufacturers were comparatively inactive 
in this effort, the rallying slogan then as 
now was “protection of the manufacturers’ 
trade name or trademark.” Somehow all 
trade names and trademarks were elevated to 
Cadillac significance, subject to being sullied 
by association with anything but an artifi- 
cially high price. 

In 1937, however, the NARD lobby con- 
tended to Congress that the States had 
carefully considered the issues and had 
adopted fair trade to promote the public wel- 
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fare. Congress nonetheless refused to ex- 
empt fair trade practices from the antitrust 
laws in a separate bill. The NARD was only 
able to secure enactment of the Miller-Ty- 
dings amendment to the Sherman Act 
through the device of attaching it as a rider 
to the appropriations bill for the District 
of Columbia. That act gave State-blessed 
fair trade contracts partial immunity from 
the Federal antitrust laws. 

After World War E the proponents of re- 
sale price maintenance received one setback 
after another. In 1951, the US. Supreme 
Court in the Schwegmann case ruled that 
Congress in the Miller-Tydings amendment 
had exempted only those price-fixing ar- 
rangements which had been agreed upon by 
the parties. The coercive nonsigner clause 
was no longer available to enforce wide- 
spread price fixing. 

By the McGuire Act Congress in 1952 
granted an express exemption for the non- 
signer clause from the antitrust laws. 

The history of the last two decades has 
demonstrated that fair trade laws work to the 
detriment of both the consumer and the busi- 
nessmen purportedly protected by them. 
Most impartial commentators have con- 
demned them. In 21 States the courts have 
invalidated fair trade acts, or at least their 
nonsigner provisions. In an appendix to this 
statement I have attached excerpts from the 
opinions of a number of such courts. Some 
of the sponsors of these quality stabilization 
resolutions, I note, come from States where 
fair trade laws have been invalidated in 
whole or in part. These bills would impose 
a Federal fair trade law even on those States 
where fair trade has been rejected. . 

The principal evil that results from fair 
trade—the maintenance of artificially high 
consumer prices—has been exposed in State 
after State. After the Supreme Court of 
Ohio ruled the nonsigner clause unconstitu- 
tional, for example, prices on automatic 
coffeemakers. quickly dropped from the $39.95 
fair trade price to a $29.97 competitive price. 
Electric frying pans, which had a list price 
of $19.95 were reduced to $13.87. After an 
initial flurry of reduced price sales, in Ohio 
as 


in the case of other States that outlawed 
fair trade, the market soon became stable. 
The dire co that had been pre- 
dicted by the fair traders—widespread busi- 
ness fail increased concentration, and 


predatory excesses by monopolists—did not 
occur. The only result was that the con- 
suming public received the benefit of having 
prices settle In the competitive market at 
about 20 percent lower than the former 
fair trade prices. 

The Department of Justice in the past has 
presented to Congress several surveys which 
have demonstrated how much more the con- 
sumer must pay in fair trade States than 
in non-fair-trade States. 

In 1952, when the McGuire Act was being 
considered, I conducted a survey and brought 
into the House of Representatives three bas- 
kets. I had purchased 11 identical articles 
in three different Peoples Drug Stores. I 
purchased one basket of them in the District 
of Columbia, where there was no fair trade. 
I purchased the same articles in Bethesda, 
Md., where there was fair trade. I purchased 
another basketful in Arlington, Va. where 
there was fair trade, and compared the prices 
that I paid for these identical articles. My 
statement to the House of Representatives 
appears in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of May 
7, 1952. at pages 4909 and 4910, as follows: 

“I purchased 10 cubic centimeters of u.40 
protamine zinc Lilly insulin, used by dia- 
betics. The price in the District of Columbia 
was 98 cents. The price in Maryland was 
$129. The price was 32 percent 
above the District price. In Virginia—in 
Richmond, for exumple—the same article, 
Lilly’s insulin, was sold at $1.48. If you can 
tell me that the public is protected by fair 
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trade, I would like to know why those difer- 


ences in prices. 

“I purchased a BD Yale 26-gage 1-inch 
hypo needle, used to Inject insulin into a 
sick person's body. In the District of Co- 
lumbla the price was 15 cents. In Virginia 
the price was 20 cente—32 percent higher in 
Virginia. Im Maryland the price was 23 
cents—53 percent more in Maryland. 

“I purchased 100 Bayer aspirin tablets in 
Virginia, Maryland, and the District of Co- 
jumbla. In the District. of Columbia the 
price is 46 cents. What was the price in 
Virginia? The price was 69 cents. I paid 28 
percent more for the same article in Virginia. 
What was the price in Maryland? Fifty- 
nine cents. Again I paid 28 percent more for 
the same article in Maryland. 

“I purchased some 12-ounce bottles of 
Phillips milk of magnesia. Here are the 
bottles. In the District of Columbia the 
price was 34 cents. In Virginia {t was 14 
percent higher, or 39 cents. Similarly, in 
Maryland it was 14 percent higher, or 39 
cents, 

“I purchased some large tubes of Ipana 
toothpaste. See the difference in these pur- 
chases, I paid 27 percent more for the Ipana 
toothpaste in Virginia than I did in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. In the District of Co- 
lumbia the price was 37 cents. In Virginia 
the price was 47 cents; and, likewise, in 
Maryland, it was 47 cents. 

“I purchased packages of 20 Gillette blue 
blades. In the District of Columbia the 
price was 87 cents, whereas in Virginia I 
paid 11 percent more, or 98 cents, and also 
11 percent more in Maryland, namely, 98 
cents.” 

I could go on and recite the other arti- 
cles that I purchased and for which under 
fair trade I had to pay 20, 25, and 30 per- 
cent more for the identical articles. With 
the chairman’s „ however, I will 
submit an extract of the debate in the House 
of Representatives on May 7, 1952, for the 
record. 

I am told, moreover, that in 1960. there 
were striking differences between fair trade 
and non-fair-trade prices as follows: 

In Columbia, S. C., a sick person could 
buy Achromycin V capsules and Declomycin 
for $7.20 instead of $7.65; Serpasil for $6.50 
instead of $7.50; Orinase for $6.25 instead 
of 86.75; Coricidin for 75 cents instead of 
$1.08, and Neo-Synephrine for 65 cents in- 
stead of 90 cents. 

In Houston, Tex.. a sick person could ob- 
tain Achromycin V capsules for $6.96 in- 
stead of $7.65; and similarly as to Declomy- 
cin. Premarin could be bought for $6.73 
instead of 68.25; Orlnase for $5.25 instead 
ot $6.75; Unicaps for $2.69 instead of $3.11; 

for $8.19 instead of $9.45. Inci- 
dentally, at the hearings on HR. 6245 be- 
fore my subcommittee Senator KEFAUVER 
gave some very interesting testimony as to 
the spread between the price charged the 
druggist and the price paid by the consumer 
on drugs such as Serpasil. 

In an appendix to this statement I have 
listed similar examples in other cities and 
States, including Miami, Fla.; Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Louisville, Ky.; St. Louis, Mo.; Seattle, 
Wash.; Spokane, Wash.; Huntington, W. Va.; 
Minncapolis, Minn.; and Cleveland, Ohio. 
Congressman DINGELL, in his. minority re- 
port on a similar bill in 1959, adduced many 
more Instances of lower prices where fair 
trade did not prevall. Recently, at hearings 
on HR. 6245 before my subcommittee, there 
was a great deal of testimony of the adverse 
effect. on ill and elderly persons of the high 


ese people by enacting legislation which 
ve the necessary effect of Increasing 
of drugs they buy. How can you 
this legislation to them, tf it is 
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This bill will increase prices to the con- 
sumer. In all probability it will destroy the 
competitive bidding system under which 
most Government purchases are made. 
This will increase the cost of our defense 
operations and of our other Government 
operations. Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments will be thus adversely affected. 

And what did these fair trade laws do 
for the smalt businessman? They promoted 
the use by big retailers of their own private 
brand goods which could be sold for less 
than the smaller retailers’ trade name goods, 
purchased from the manufacturers, They 
favored the mefficient retaller over the em- 
cient retailer. They facilitated the rise of 
the discount house. They deprived the re- 
taller who wanted to use price as a means 
to compete with larger competitors of the 
right to do so. They made less service and 
less price an infraction of the law and in- 
sured that less service would not be accom- 
panied by less price. They took away any 
incentive for retailers to urge manufacturers 
to lower high prices. And now the propo- 
nents of these bills, in the name of free en- 
terprise, would impose upon businessmen 
and the public socialism in the form of fed- 
erally supported price fixing. 

Since references are often made to dis- 
count houses at these hearings, a few words 
on that subject are warranted. 

As Mr. Bicks, former head of the Antitrust 
Division, explained to this committee in 
1959, “initially, fair trade gave discounters 
an unimpeachable nationally advertised 
price to cut. The buyer could clearly see 
the savings Involved. Beyond that and more 
important, by attempting to stifle price 
competition, the falr trade laws created an 
economic vacuum into which the discount 
houses rushed.” Business writers have also 
pointed out that: “Through the fair trade 
laws * * and other devices, our legisla- 
tors and courts have sought, in effect, to 
bottle up price competition, especially at the 
retail level. The discount house may be 
viewed as a manifestation of the explosive 
pressures which are likely to be generated as 
a result of an attempt to eliminate price 
competition in a competitive economy.“ 

While I hold no brief for discount houses 
as such, they have been a moans of curbing 
inflationary prices and affording the forgot- 
ten man, the consumer, the opportunity of 
purchasing his needs at lower prices. They 
have also helped relieve manufacturers of 
surplus stocks. To those who look askance 
at discount houses as price cutters, I would 
call attention to the fact that most new 
types of retailing, including the department 
store, the mall order firm, and the super- 
market, have started as a price cutter. 

I notice that the National Appliance & 
Radio-TV Dealers’ Association is on record 
as favoring this bill, It is interesting to 
observe, therefore, a statement made by the 
president of that association In 1956; “The 
discount house * * * anme into being as a 
counterbalance to distorted retall margins. 
These margins weren't distorted until we 
came into volume retailing. The discount 
house was a natural development, and when 
you hear a dealer talking about his rights 
he’s on his way because he hasn't any 
rights.” : 

And how did the small businessman ac- 
cept this fair trade bonanza? Well, many 
fought it and are continuing to fight it. 
Thus Mead Johnson & Co., in a 3-month 
period in 1961, brought over 100 fair trade 
sults, These small businessmen wanted, 
presumably they still want, to sell at a 
price which leaves them with a profit and 
also leaves the consumer with more money 


2 Alexander and Hill, “What To Do About 
Discount Houses,” Harvard Business Review, 
1955. 
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to make additional purchases. Out of this 
Natural desire to compete has spouted a 
Veritable torrent of litigation. One has to 
go back to prohibition days for a comparable 
number of lawsuits brought to enforce legis- 
lation so justly unpopular. To greatly nug- 
mented legal staffs of the lage manufacturers 
engaged in policing their resale prices, there 
have been added commercial spies euphe- 
mistically called professional shoppers. And 
the cost of all this is borne, as always, by 
the consumer. Thus, in 1955, one company 
is reported to have announced it would spend 
$750,000 to enforce fair trade in just one of 
ite departments. Sunbeam is reputed to 
have spent 81 million a year for such pur- 


And who have been the primary instiga- 
tors of fair trade lawsuits? They have been 
drug manufacturers recently shown by the 
Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommit- 
tee to have garnered unconscionable profits. 
Thus, in 1958, Mead Johnson & Co., made a 
net profit (after taxes), of 11.3 percent on 
drug sales. So, also, we find Parke, Davis & 
Co, suing a drugstore in New York City 
because a professional shopper purchased 
Myadec vitamin capsules for $5.75 whereas 
the fair trade price was $9.67, and Abdec 
Vitamin preparation drops for $2.65 where- 
as the fair trade price was $3.51. Parke, 
Davis & Co. in 1958 had a 16-percent net 
Profit on drug sales* This case illustrates 
What the consumer loses by fair trade, the 
harassment of small business under fair 
trade, and the unreasonably high profits fair 
trade protects. 

The fair trade cases in which an opinion 
is published are collated in the annual vol- 
umes of the Trade Cases series of the Com- 
Merce Clearing House. I had my staff re- 
view the fair trade cases in the last bound 
volume of that series, which covered 1960. 
In over 90 percent of such cases the fair 
trade violator, by any test, would be con- 
Sidered a small businessman. To mention 
Some of them: 

California: John F. Walker, a liquor dealer. 
8 Topps of Niles Inc.; Darby Sales 


Minnesota: Playtime Sporting Goods, Inc, 

New Hampshire: Max Dichter Co,, 
Inc., operating a retail store in Manchester, 
N.H., Man-Bur Sales Inc., operating the 
hardware department in the store. 

Louisiana: Robinson Wholesale Co., a part- 
Nership composed of Robinson, his wife, and 
brother-in-law. Among those alleged to have 
Solid Bulova watches at less than fair trade 
Prices were Daniels Jewelry Store, David- 
Sons Furniture Store, and Zales Jewelry 
Store, 

Ohio: Norwood Vitamin & Cosmetic Dis- 
tributors, Inc. 

New York: Janel Sales Corp.; Berner's 
Pharmacy Corp.; Mr. Less; Mr, Falleta; the 
Courtesy Drug Store in Hicksville, N.Y. 

Pennsylvania: Wright Motor Sales Co., a 
Fusoline dealer; Mr. Kostak, another gaso- 
line dealer. 

Proponents of this kind of legislation 
Shift from arguing that it is necessary to 
Protect the brand name of the manufacturer 
to urging that it is necessary to keep the 
retailer in business. The short answer to 
the first clnim is that many brand names 
Continue to be held in high repute despite 
the absence of any attempt to use resale 
Price maintenance for such p 3 
Shorter answer to the second is that the re- 
taller in fair trade States has not been shown 
to have fared any better than the retailer in 
the non-fair-trade State. 

ä 

Very recently this company announced 
it was no longer going to limit its sales to 
those observing its The 
President of Parke, Davis & Co. stated that 


the company’s products would be placed on 


dale where people were buying them. 
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There has been a great deal of loose talk 
about how the loss of fair trade protec- 
tion would cause the failure of countless 
businessmen. 

Let us examine the failure rate per 10,000 
concerns in States without fair trade acts: 


t Source: Final report of House Select Committee on 
Small Business, 86th Cong., 2d sess., p. 17. 

2 Source: Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts, 
8 of Rankruptey Statistics,” June 30, 1961, table 

. 


Now, let us take some comparable fair 
trade“ States: 


Š 


37.3 42.6 45.6 120 
44.6 547 41.0 18 
59. 9 81.9 67.5 179 
27.6 27.2 23.6 12 
37.3 55.0 51.9 139 
123.9 | 118.9 | 1125 286 
34.9 42.9 41.5 57 
111.4 | 12.3) 127.8 424 
43.5 48.1 13. 4 BOT 


1 Source: Final Sete of House Select Committee on 
Small Business, Sith Cong., 2d sess., p. 17. 

Source: Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts, 
8 of Bankruptey Statistics,” June 30, 1961, table 


Now let us see the situation in some of the 
States which had the whole, or the nonsigner 
provision, of their fair trade law invalidated, 
1956-58: 


45.6 20.7 32.8 142 
20. 0 27.0 22.6 42 
28.2 20.8 20. 6 90 
13.4 19.9 14.8 M 
14.6 8.4 6.1 16 
198.0 | 201.5 | 175.3 5i 
40.0 44.3 47.4 t4 
26.6 26.3 35.7 20 


1 H 

Final report of House Select Committes on Small 
Business, Nöth Cong, 2d sess., p. 17, 

Administrative Otiice of the bs. “Tublos 
of Bunkruptey Statistics," Juno 30, 1961, table F-3, 

Rejected by the courts of many States, 
forsworn by many a manufacturer, turned 
down by the legislatures of at least five 
States, bereft of economic rationale, unfair, 
fair trade is sought through House Joint 
Resolution 636 to be imposed, nationwide, 
on unwilling as well as on willing States. A 
basic national policy of free price compe- 
tition is to be subverted into a policy of 
price fixing. The antitrust laws are to be 
gutted throughout. Missouri, Texas, Ver- 
mont, District of Columbia, which have re- 
jected fair trade laws, will now have them 
rammed down their throats. 

This legislation is a poorly disguised effort 
to camouflage a nationwide Federal price- 
fixing law beneath pious, but ill-defined, 
platitudes deploring unethical trade prac- 
tices, Thus House Joint Resolution 636 re- 
fers to “store-traffic baiting” and “bait mer- 
chandising practices." I suppose that to a 
fair trade price fixer, the sale of goods at a 
reasonable price might be “store traffic bait- 
ing,” but the vagueness of these undefined 
phrases might include any unusual adver- 
tising device. 

The first whereas clause in the resolution 
proclaims a desire to attack deceptive prac- 
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tices. But the Federal Trade Commission 
has been attacking Just such deceptive mer- 
chandising practices, with ever-increasing 
vigor. Furthermore, there can be few States 
indeed which do not have their own laws 
dealing with deceptive practices. 

In short, House Joint Resolution 636 would 
utterly confuse adequate, existing Federal 
and State laws dealing with unfair trade 
practices by superimposing upon them a 
loosely worded, probably preemptive Federal 
law. 

The first whereas clause on page 2 of the 
resolution asserts that the manufacturer's 
incentive would be reduced “to maintain 
and increase, with relation to price, the 
value of such goods.” It will indeed be a 
sad day when Congress passes a bill to en- 
courage manufacturers to increase prices 
rather than to lower them. This is not my 
understanding of the policy of this admin- 
istration. I doubt that it is an acknowl- 
edged policy of the opposition party. The 
same whereas implies that higher prices 
make for greater volume. I think that there 


would be few to buy this concept. The 
statement is pure malarky. 
The second whereas clause on page 2 


states: “Whereas substitutions of inferior 
labor and materials forced by the down- 
ward spiral of unrestrained predatory pric- 
ing on popular identified products, in the 
fields of foods, drugs, and beverages, en- 
danger public health, and in other fields, 
endangers public safety * * *.” 

This is an old bromide indeed. There 
are laws, both Federal and State, to prevent 
unrestrained predatory price cutting. There 
is no proof that a price below a fair trade 
price has endangered public health and 
public safety. Such fearsome hobgoblins do 
not appear to have taken possession of such 
rock-ribbed nonfair traders as the District 
of Columbia, Missouri, Texas, and Vermont, 
nor of the States in which fair trade laws 
have been invalidated. 

Such statements are as useless as trying 
to make hair grow on my bald head. 

This bill assumes that high quality is the 
handmaiden of high price. On this assump- 
tion, low prices are the opium of the peo- 
ple. Under this theory, when the price of 
gasoline goes down the quality of gasoline 
goes down and our cars rebel; when the 
price of gasoline goes up the quality of gaso- 
line goés up and our cars rejoice. 

In the dream world of fair trade many 
such a canard passes for reality. To expose 
this canard—that the highest in price is the 
best in quality—I have had my staff spot 
check Consumers Reports, the publication of 
Consumers Union, a nationally known test- 
ing organization. The results stated in ap- 
pendix O are taken from some 10 issues in 
1961 and 1962. In brief, the highest priced 
product was not the highest in quality in 
one striking instance after another, Testi- 
fying recently before my subcommittee on 
HR. 6245, Dr. Martin Cherkasky, director of 
Montefiore Hospital in New York City. 
stated: "A series of tests recently conducted 
by Drug and Therapeutic Information of 
New York and published in their Medical 
Letter confirms the unfortunate fact that 
price and quality often are In no way re- 
lated." There is no necessary correlation 
between quality and price. It might be 
noted that according to a recent issue of 
Business Week appliance makers are going 
all out in guaranteeing quality of products. 
This, ot course, is an industry which has had 
price cutting. 


As the Supreme Court of Oregon has 
noted: “In substance, what is the real pur- 
pose of the Fair Trade Act? Regardless of 
how its true nature may be camouflaged by 
high sounding terms such as ‘free and open 
competition,’ ‘unfair competition,’ ‘protec- 
tion of good will,’ etc. it is a matter of 
common knowledge that it is a price-fixing 
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statute designed principally to destroy com- 
«petition at the retall level. Protection of 
the good will of the trademark owner is 
simply an excuse and not a reason for the 
law.“ 

If high quality and high prices were syn- 
onymous the magicians of Madison Avenue 
would be out of work. It has been said: “In 
the light of the function of advertising as a 
creator of value increments of enchantment, 
it. is not surprising to discover, as we have 
in the consumer testing fleld, that there is 
slight if any correlation between the price 
and quality of many of the branded goods 
now offered on the market.“ * 

House Joint Resolution 636 would give the 
owner of a distinguishing brand or mark a 
property right therein as well as in the public 
good will associated therewith. This property 
right. would be protected even after the 


brand or name, if there are “goods usable for 


urpose 
sources may have that right revoked: (a) For 
employing the goods in furtherance of bait 
merchandising practices; (b) for advertising, 
offering for sale, or selling 


I must take sharp issue, therefore, with 
the assertion in the statement filed with the 
Senate committee in connection with Senate 
Joint Resolution 159 by my colleague, Mr. 


wholesaler, who in turn sells it to 
taller, who finally sells it to 
will the manufacturer dictate the distribu- 
tor’s, the wholesaler’s, the retaller's price all 

the way down the line? Hundreds of manu- 
facturers, because of this Inherent difficulty, 
have discarded the concept of fair trade; the 
laws under which they were authorized could 
not successfully be enforced. The manufac- 
turers were sorely put to it by the essential 
multitude of cases brought. Will this sub- 
stitute for fair trade be any less difficult or 
burdensome? 


It has been contended by some of the 


the retailer have left when he tears off the 
covering on a tin can? If the trade name is 
imbedded in metal or glass is he supposed to 
use a blow torch? If the price he pays in- 
cludes the good will of a trade name, must 
he throw away that valuc? 


in 1954 the Sheaffer Co. spent $400,000 in 
buying back stocks of its own pens from 
price-cutting retailers. 
Proponents of the bill assert that the re- 
taller who wants to set bis own prices is 


+ Warne, “Advertising and Consumer Be- 
havior,” 10 Cartel 82, 85 (July 1960). 
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free to do so by turning to the products of 
a nonpricefixer. But the very purpose of 
this bill ls to promote price fixing on the 
part of national advertisers, and the realities 
of business practice make it. impossible for 
a retailer to shift readily from a nationally 
advertised fair trade product to a non- 
nationally advertised nonfair trade product. 
Moreover, this bill will prevent price com- 
petition by grocers, hardware store owners 
or druggists who must, as a practical matter, 
carry a wide selection of similar goods of 
different manufacture. 

Under this bill manufacturers will be 
encouraged to cross-license each other on 
price-fixed terms and thus establish a 
nationwide large-scale network of fixed 
prices, since the bill provides a broad im- 
munity from the antitrust laws with respect 
to resale price fixing at any level of busi- 
ness activities. 

This bill would promote the very types of 
horizontal and vertical price fixing 70 years 
of antitrust legislation by Congress was de- 
signed to prevent. The businessmen who 
could not agree to fix prices or agree to have 
one of them fix prices for all of them, may do 
80 under this bill simply by procuring some- 
one to send them a convenient price-fixing 
notice. 

It is no coincidence, I believe, that some 
of the most ardent supporters of these reso- 
lutions have been involved in price-fixing 
violations under the antitrust laws. I might 
add that in a number of antitrust cases, the 
courts have found that fair trade has been 
used as a means for carrying on a price- 
fixing conspiracy. 

In many of our basic industries adminis- 
tered pricing and price leadership have 
largely eliminated price competition. This 
legislation bids fair to abolish price competi- 
tion altogether by authorizing, indeed en- 
couraging, horizontal and vertical price fix- 
ing. Even in those areas where price com- 
petition still persists, this bill would counte- 
nance its abolishment. What lipservice then 
could the proponents of this bill pay at their 
annual conventions about our vaunted free 
enterprise system which has served this great 
Republic so well since its foundation? I 
would suggest that the proponents of this 
bill should practice what they so piously 
preach. Let them compete in a free market 
rather than to destroy it. 

If the Co is now to abolish price 
competition by Federal fiat, let it at least be 
candid about it, without resorting to hypo- 
critical phrases about quality stabilization. 

The sure losers in any such precipitate 
flight from free enterprise will be the con- 
sumers, the sick, the poor who cannot af- 
ford the extortionate prices which fair trade 
fosters. The workingman, too, will be hard 
hit, but he at least may enjoy a measure of 
protection because so many collective bar- 
gaining ts today are geared to the 
cost of living. Yet, this in turn, would be- 
get new dangers to the public interest. The 
creeping inflation which successive adminis- 
trations, both Republican and Democratic, 
have been trying to rein In since World 
War II, would break into a gallop if these 
pernicious bills should become law. 

The enforcement provisions of this bill 
also gives me great concern as chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary. The vio- 
lator is subject to a suit for damages and 
injunctive relief. The suit may be brought 
in any U.S. district court In the district in 
which the defendant resides or is found or 
has an agent. And the person who sells an 
item for 50 cents less than its fair trade 
price is subjected not only to the 
costs of the proceeding but to the cost of 
the plaintiff's attorney’s fees. 

‘The proposed statute would be applicable 
tò “all acts and transactions in or affecting 
commerce which Congress may lawfully reg- 
ulate, and to all acts and transactions in 
any territory of the United States or in the 
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District of Columbia.” The rights given un- 
der the bill are also available to owners of 
a brand, name, or trademark, competing at 
any level of distribution, with the reseller. 

The bill expressly provides that it does not 
modify or repeal the Miller-Tydings Act, the 
McGuire Fair Trade Act, or State fair trade 
laws. 

This proposed law, aside from the fault 
of its basic premise that from price fixing 
all biessings flow, creates a Mycenaean maze 
for businessmen, lawyers, and the judges. 

Thus while creating a compulsory na- 
tional fair trade law, it also seeks to pre- 
serve State fair trade laws. The merchant 
who sells below the price fixed by the man- 
ufacturer may find himself sued in a Fed- 
eral court on one ground and in a State 
court on another ground. The courts may be 
widely separated, even in different States. 
What may be legal under State law may be 
illegal under this proposed law. 

This bill proposes to override the decisions 
of the courts which have held that the price 
fixer may not avail himself of State fair 
trade laws if he competes on the same level 
of distribution as the retailer against whom 
he brings suit. This proposed law would 
flood our already overburdened Federal 
courts with countless “pipsqueak” fair 
trade cases. It would turn our Federal 
courts into small claims courts at a time 
when Congress has raised the jurisdictional 
amount in civil cases to $10,000 to avoid en- 
gulfing the Federal courts In a sea of Uti- 
gation. This bill would take away from the 
States a right they have enjoyed these many 
years; namely, to adopt or reject fair trade 
laws. It would impose upon many States & 
Federal policy contrary to State policy. It 
would represent a nadir of States’ rights. 

Legal rulings, moreover, have not been the 

causes that have led to the aban- 
donment of fair trade in many areas. Con- 
sumer resistance to high prices, warehouses 
stocked with unsold merchandise and the re- 
lentless pressure of substitute merchandise 
from competitive distribution channels 
were equally as important. Fair trade sim- 
ply doesn't work. The enormous costs in- 
volved in comparison shopping, legal fees, 
and policing fair trade enforcement, alone. 
have been. major causes for its abandonment 
by the manufecturers. 

If, as this bill proposes, nonobedience to 
u fair trade price ls an unfair, deceptive 
practice, the Federal Trade Commission 
would be asked to turn away from its weighty 
duties, indeed to reverse its own policy, 
to engage its attorneys, economists, inspec- 
tors and members in pursuit of those guilty 
only of selling to the public at reasonable 
prices. 

Small wonder this bill is disapproved by 
the Department of Justice, the Federal 
Trade Commission, and the Department of 
Commerce. The American Bar Association 
has strongly disapproved bills of this type- 
The Attorney General's National Committee 
To Study the Antitrust Laws was opposed to 
fair trade legislation. Recently, I received 
a letter from the American Farm Bureau 
Federation commenting upon HR. 6245, a bill 
before my subcommittee. Pertinent to this 
2 are the following passages from that 

ter: 

“Since 1947-49 wholesale prices of drugs 
and pharmaceuticals, as reported by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, have declined 
8 percent. This has occurred during a period 
in which most wholesale increased and 
in which wages in manufacturing industries 
increased 80 percent. On the other hand, 
the retail price of prescriptions and drugs, 
as reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
increased 21.5 percent during this same 
period. 4 

- * * * * 

“The divergence of these tronds 
strongly suggests that primary attention 
should be directed to the margins between 
wholesale and retail prices. 
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“The drug industry has been the major 
Proponent of retail price fixing under the 
authority of so-called fair trade laws, and 
the major employer of fair trade pricing pro- 
grams. We believe that retall price fixing 
by manufacturers should be regarded as a 
harmful restraint of trade, contrary to the 
Public interest. 

“We recommend that Federal laws designed 
to protect State fair trade laws from anti- 
trust attack be repealed.” 

This bill's reservation of property rights, 
even after a resale, would replace modern 
Principles of law by the precepts of the 
Middle Ages. No principle and policy of the 
common law has been more widely and uni- 
formly accepted and approved by courts and 

tures, by commentators and by the 
People than the rule against restraints on 
the alienation of property. This is true of 
goods as well as of real estate. More than 50 
years ago the Supreme Court in the cele- 
brated Dr. Miles case held that the seller of 
a tradename product could not fix its resale 
Price, The product in question, I might 
Note, was a drug product. Concern for the 
trader and for the consumer, under our com- 
Petitive free enterprise system, has denied 
any such reserved right to the patent and 
Copyright holder, Is a tradename to be 
deemed of such grenter significance as to 
Override this traditional concern, or is the 
Next step to propose price-fixing powers for 
Patentees and copyrightees? Mr. Lowell 
a former member of the Federal 
Commission, testifying in support of 
a companion resolution pending in the Sen- 
ate, made the frank admission that the aim 
is to reverse a number of Supreme Court de- 
Cisions and restore the old Colgate case doc- 
trine in all its vigor, namely, to deprive the 
retaller of the right to use his own judg- 
ment in determining the price to sell to the 
Consumer. To me it is quite strange to find 
Mr, Mason, on the one hand, supporting 
these bilis in the name of private property 
rights, and on the other hand, arguing that 
& person who has paid for an article should 
have something much less than private 
property rights. 

Mr. Mason speaks of the right to meet a 
Competitor's lower price as the Magna Carta 
Of the free enterprise system, but he would 
deny the businessman the right to fix the 
Prices of the articles which he sells, or to 
det a price enabling him to meet a competi- 
tor’s lower price on the. latter's own branded 
article, 

I would point out to retailers subjected 
to the da barrage of the proponents 
Of these bills that if legislation of this sort 
is enacted, they will have given to the manu- 
facturer the right to fix their profit mar- 
Sins, and the greater the demand for a fair 

product, the more likely that the 
will be narrow. To quote from the 

y of a representative of the Na- 

tional Oil Jobbers Council, in reply to a 
Question by Chairman Monnzoner of the 
Special Subcommittee on Quality Stabiliza~ 
of the Senate Committee on Commerce: 

you know what happened to us in 
lvania when they tried fair trading 

Up there? They cut the jobber's margin, 
Bross margin, in a normal market, one-half 
Cent per gallon. One-half cent doesn't sound 


Unlike the State fair trade laws, under 
this proposed law, a single undersell sub- 
jects the offender to being denied the right 

after to sell such goods even at fair 
trade prices. 

As my colleague, Mr. Mappex, has noted 
Concerning this bill, “There is no provision 
for contracts; as the bill is wholly predi- 
dated on the owner's property rights in his 
&00d name there is no dependence on a non- 

clause as is the case with fair trade." 
Mr. Mappen is both right and wrong. Under 
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this bill all the price fixer has to do is attach 
a price to tradename goods and the reseller 
is bound. Or, if the price fixer prefers, he 
can announce a price and if the reseller 
knows of it, he is bound. On the other 
hand, in a fair trade State, a single con- 
tract would suffice to bring into effect the 
nonsigner clause to fix yet another strait- 
Jacket for the reseller. 

There is no definition of “balt merchandis- 
ing practices.” The bill does not say whether 
knowledge of the required selling price has 
to be actual or may be constructive. It 
permits those holding a monopolistic posi- 
tion to price-fix resale items, since unlike 
prior fair trade acts it protects the price 
fixer “if there are goods usable for the same 
general purpose.” What that phrase means 
is anyone's guess but it would seem to be 
broader than goods of the same general 
class—the language generally used in State 
fair trade laws. 

Many retail associations, I am sure, will 
register in support of these resolutions. In 
almost every instance, I believe, they will 
have been subjected to a one-sided argu- 
ment in favor of such bills. I think it highly 
significant, therefore, that a recent poll by 
the National Federation of Independent 
Business, in which arguments both pro and 
con were summarized, showed a majority, 
slight as it was, was opposed to these bills. 

I am encouraged to note, moreover, that 
not only have consumer organizations op- 
posed the counterpart of this resolution at 
hearings before the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee, but also retailers, retall associations, 
and wholesale associations. 

To the sponsors of this bill I commend the 
cogent words of Montaigne: “Men are most 
apt to believe what they least understand.” 

There can be no greater erosion of States“ 
rights than this bill; there can be no more 
all-enveloping attempt to sanction nation- 
wide price fixing; there could hardly be a 
more vaguely worded or more unnecessary 
bill. If you want to have Federal price con- 
trol vote for this bill. I earnestly urge that 
it be rejected. 
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STATEMENTS From SEVERAL STATE Court 
OPINIONS DECLARING Stare RESALE MAIN- 
TENANCE LAWS UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


(1) The Supreme Court of Florida de- 
clared: “As we have stated before, the real 
effect of the nonsigner clause is anticompeti- 
tive price fixing; not the protecting of the 
goodwill of trademarked products as other 
courts have held. Goodwill, it has been 
sald, should be determined by the price 
which the goods can command in a competi- 
tive market, and not by the ability of the 
manufacturer to sell at a pegged retall price 
which he himself selects. Corey, ‘Fair 
Trade Pricing: A Reappraisal,’ 30 Harv. 


Business Review 47, 60, Except in times of. 


economic emergency such inflexible price 
arrangements which the act sanctions are 
not in line with our traditional concepts 
of freo competition, which have tradition- 
ally been the yardstick for protection of the 
consuming public. The real vice of the 
nonsigner clause is the absence of that 
standard, and the decisions of this Court 
stated herein so hold” Miles Laboratories 
Inc. v. Eckard, 73 So. 2d 680, 682 (Florida 
Supreme Court, 1954). 

{2) The Supreme Court of Colorado: “The 
general assembly may validate resale price 
maintenance contracts between contracting 
parties within constitutional limits but 
when the effect of the act * * to make 
such price schedule binding upon noncon- 
tracting parties, the act is nothing more or 
less than price fixing by legislative mandate. 
An unwilling citizen cannot be thus bound. 

“Any act of the general assembly which 
arbitrarily destroys or impairs the right of 
the individual to the free use and enjoy- 
ment of his property, lawfully acquired, and 
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permits the fixing of prices for the benefit 
of a special group, is opposed to the con- 
stitutional concept of a free people and 
should not be allowed to stand. Legislation 
of this kind evidences and ability of organ- 
ized minorities to induce legislation for 
their special benefit at the expense of the 
unorganized purchasing masses * We 
have not yet arrived at the place in Amer- 
ica where the many must yield to the few, 
so.that the latter may make ever-increasing 
profits at the expense of those who still 
believe in the principle of free and com- 
petitive trade and commerce, untrammeled 
by legislative flats,“ Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp. v. Francis, 134 Colorado 160, 186, 301 
pages, 24 139, 152 (Colorado Supreme Court, 
1956). 

(3) The Court of Appeals in Kentucky 
(highest State court) held: “This statute, 
we think, is a legislative invasion of the 
broad constitutional liberty of the people 
to acquire and protect their property and 
engage in free trade. 

. * * * . 


“What is wrong with a man selling his 
own property for what he pleases? We 
think the statute is the antithesis of fair 
trade, It forces price fixing. 

. * * . . 

"On balance, the overwhelming public in- 
terest and welfare is the right of free people 
to engage freely in competitive trade in 
commodities that may not be injurious to 
the general safety and welfare, such as are 
within special regulation under a proper 
exercise of the police power. We agree 
that the overriding purpose of that statute 
is to sanction price fixing and that the pro- 
tection of a brand name or symbol of the 
producer. seems to have been inciden- 
tal . General Electric Co. v. Ameri- 
can Buyers Cooperative (Kentucky Court of 
Appeals 1958), 316 SW., 2d 384. 361. 

(4) The Supreme Court in Minnesota: 
“The Unfair Practices Act (sec. 326.04), is 
designed to protect the public from preda- 
tory or below cost trade practices. On the 
other hand, under the apparent purpose of 
protecting the good will of the manufac- 
turer of the brand commodity, the nonsigner 
provision. (sec. 325.12), in reality, eliminates 
competition in price honestly based on dif- 
ferences in selling costs as between mer- 
chants whose costs of business may differ as 
a result of normal and natural competitive 
practices. 

* * . = . 


“In examining the grant of authority to 
the trademark owner it must be conceded 
that he is given the privilege to place the 
law in effect and to amend or alter it at his 
will. He may do this without regard to the 
interest or welfare of nonsigners or the con- 
sumer who represents the public. The law 
does not provide for any standard or condi- 
tion as to the necessity for the act. It 
gives to the trademark owner carte blanche 
authority to make that determination alone. 
He is not required to consult with anyone. 
There is no one to review his act. 

“In considering the justification for re- 
posing this authority in the trademark 
owner, the real character and purpose of the 
Fair Trade Act should be examined. Its os- 
tensible justification is to compel adherence 
to fixed prices so as to protect against de- 
basement the good will of trade-name com- 
modities. Although this property right may 
be constitutionally protected, as witness the 
Old Dearborn decision, an examination of 
the great number of authorities and the vast 
literature by way of reviews and reports deal- 
ing with the subject compels the conclusion 
that the real impact of the law is in the area 
of price fixing. The protection of the prop- 
erty right in trademarks and good will at- 
tendant to them is of interest to a limited 
number of persons and constitutes legisia- . 
tion for their exclusive benefit. 
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“The record in this case contains the testi- 
mony of a respected economist to the effect 
that resale price maintenance under the so- 
called Fair Trade Act is detrimental both to 
the consumer and to the economy. He was 
of the view that the producer of the com- 
modity who inyokes the act is usually a mem- 
ber of a monopoly or oligopoly, because If 
there were numerous producers of a compet- 
ing commodity few would abide by the pric- 
ing practices of one or two. His opinion 
that the policy of the act makes possible a 
price monopoly inimical to the public wel- 
fare is clearly borne out by the record. 
There is in force a fair trade contract in 
respect to Remington shells produced by 
plaintiff. The major competing shells are 
manufactured by Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp, under the name of ‘Winchester.’ Olin 
Mathieson's shells are also fair traded. These 
two manufacturers control 87 to 90 percent 
of the production of shells in the United 
States. It appears from the record that for 
almost all types of shelis produced by each 
of these manufacturers, in fact for every type 
which is common to the production of both 
of them, the price is identical to the penny. 
This is significant considering that the elab- 
orate pricelists of both manufacturers were 
printed and published 3 days apart. It is 
apparent the record here establishes that the 
act, rather than regulating and controlling 
monopoly power, creates a climate where mo- 
nopolies may flourish. These views are in 
accord with the thought of authorities who 
have written and reported on the subject of 
retail price maintenance in the past few 
years.” Remington Arms Company, Inc, v. 
GE. M. of St. Louis, Inc. (Minnesota Supreme 
Court 1960) Trade Cases 69,673. 

(5) The Supreme Court of Arkansas 
stated: “It is a generalization, but not an 
overstatement, to say that the effort to ‘fix 
prices’ is made by groups who desire to sell 
something for more,than the sponsoring 
group believes that the purchasing public 
would pay for that ‘something’ without an 
enforced fixed price. It would seem appar- 
ent that the principal objective of minimum 
price maintenance is the protection of profit 
margins for retallers and distributors un- 
able or unwilling to meet the pressure of 
competition.” Quoted with approval in 
Remington Arms Co., Inc. v. Skaggs (Wash- 
ington Supreme Court 1959) Trade Cases 
69, 520. 
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COMPARISON OF Fam TRADE AND NON-FAIR 
TRADE Prices 


In Miami, Fia., a sick person could buy 
Achromycin V capsules for $6.40 instead of 
$7.65; Orinase for $5.25 instead of $6.75; Dec- 
lomycin for $6.40 instead of $7.65; Unicaps 
for $1.79 instead of $3.11; Coricidin for 97 
cents Instead of $1.08; J. & J. baby powder 
for 54 cents instead of 59 cents; J. & J. cotton 
for 33 cents instead of 39 cents. - 

In Indianapolis, Ind., the sick could buy 
Orinase for $6.25 instead of $6.75; Serpasil for 
$6.50 instead of $7.50; Diuril for $7.65 in- 
stead of $9; Unicaps for $2.83 instead of 
$3.11; Ben-Gay for 79 cents instead of 89 
cents; Anacin for 99 cents instead of $1.19. 
The parent could also obtain J. & J. baby oil 
for 89 cents instead of 98 cents. 

In Louisville, Ky., a person could buy 
Unicaps for $2.39 instead of $3.11, and One- 
a-Day Multiple for $2.36 instead of $2.94; 
Coricidin for 79 cents instead of $1.08; Dris- 
tan for 63 instead of 98 cents; and Orinase 
for $6.25 instead of $6.75. Colgate dental 
cream could be obtained for 53 instead of 
69 cents, and J. & J. baby powder for 47 in- 
stead of 59 cents. 

Additional examples are found in St. Louis. 
Mo., where one could buy Serpasil for $6.50 
instead of a fair trade price of $7.50; Orinase 
for $6.50 instead of $6.75; Madribon for 84.35 
instead of $4.90; Unicaps for $2.19 instead 
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of $3.11; Poly-vi-sol for $2.49 instead of $3.59; 
Similac for 89 cents Instead of 99 cents; 
Bayer aspirin for 49 cents instead of 69 
cents; Colgate dental cream for 55 cents in- 
stead of 69 cents. 

In Seattle, Wash., a sick person could buy 
Declomycin for $7.20 instead of $7.65; No- 
sone for $10.60 instead of $11.43; Madribon 
for $4.79 instead of $4.90; Bufferin for 99 
cents rather than 81.23. He could also buy 
Colgate dental cream for 49 cents instead 
of 69 cents. 

In Spokane, Wash., he could buy Unicaps 
for $2.63 instead of $3.11 and Theragran for 
$7.99 Instead of $9.45. 

In Huntington, W. Va., the hard-hit dia- 
betic miner could buy Orinase for $6.25 in- 
stead of $6.75. A sick person could buy 
Serpasil for $6.75 instead of $7.50; Madribon 
for $4.50 instead of $4.90. r 

In Minneapolis, Minn., a sick person could 
buy Achromycin V capsules and Declomycin 
for $7.20 instead of $7.65; Orinase for $6.25 
instead of $6.75; Chlor-Trimeton Maleate for 
$4.50 instead of $5.58; Coricidin for 76 cents 
instead of $1.03 and Absorbine, Jr., for $1.25 
instead of $1.45. He could also pay 54 cents 
for Colgate’s dental cream instead of 69 cents. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, the sick could have the 
benefit of a price of $5.88 for both Achro- 
mycin V capsules and Declomycin instead 
of a 87.65 price. He could purchase Orinase 
for $4.99 instead of $6.75; Gantrisin for 
$3.97 instead of $4.90; Kynex for $2.70 in- 
stead of 83.55; Unicaps for $2.51 instead of 
$3.11; Dristan for 72 cents instead of 98 cents 
and Ben-Gay for 70 cents instead of 89 
conta, 


Aprenpix C 
Paice Quality COMPARISONS 

Frozen shrimp: (raw breaded), two brands 
rated “very good” were less expensive than 
at least one brand rated as “good,” four 
rated as “fair,” and three rated as poor.“ Of 
eight brands of frozen raw peeled shrimp 
only the cheapest brand received a very good 
rating. 

Upright freezers: The three top-rated 
brands were comparable in price to most of 
those tested. Of the four highest priced, 
none was top rated, one was in the third 
quality bracket, and one was rated not ac- 
ceptable.” There was also a considerable 
price range on identical models. 

Kitchen scales: The two best rated were 
the highest priced, 

Twenty-three-inch TV consoles: Two 
makes were top rated. One was priced at 
$350, the other at $279.95. There were at 
least four other lower rated brands selling 
for $279.95 or higher. 

‘Steam irons: The six top rated models 
ranged from $10.88 to $19.95. The highest 
priced model, $27.95, was “acceptable” but 
not top rated. 

Seat belts: The price range of seven top 
rated models was $10.95 to $14.95. Two 
models, one at $6.95, the other at $9.95 sur- 
vived the highest-speed crash test but 
showed Incipient failure. Seven $12.95 and 
one $14.95 models failed the highest-speed 
crash test. A number of $12.95 and $10.95 
models failed all crash tests. 

Tank vacuum cleaners: Of the four rated 
“very good,” three were priced at $89.95 and 
the fourth at $99.75. Of those rated “good,” 
two were the highest priced, $119.95 and 
$139. 

Nineteen-inch portable TV: The highest 
rated were priced at $199.95 and 6209.95. A 
number of others not so rated were also 
priced at $199.95. 

Transistorized electronic flash units: Of 
10 brands tested the only unacceptable 1 was 
the highest priced (along with 1 which 
was acceptable). 

Dehumidifiers: A number of the higher 
priced brands were not among the top rated. 

Sun tan preparations: The two top rated 
brands were among the lowest priced. Three 
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of the highest priced were among the lowest 
rated 


Bulltin electric ranges: The three top rated 
were priced $89.95 to $114.95. Many lower 
rated were higher priced. 

Black and white film: The two brands 
rated “very good“ and the three rated good“ 
were identically priced. 


Medical Benefits and Public Opinion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
editorial in the Montgomery (Minn.) 
Messenger points out the problem of de- 
termining the real public attitude about 
the King-Anderson legislation when so 
much politics and propaganda has been 
interjected into the issue. The Mont- 
gomery Messenger is edited by Mrs. J. F. 
Keohen and I believe my colleagues will 
find the views of this outstanding lady 
publisher from Minnesota of real inter- 
est. I therefore request unanimous con- 
sent to have the editorial reprinted in 
today’s RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

MEDICAL BENEFITS AND PUBLIC OPINION 


Medical care for the aged financed through 
social security has become a spirited poli- 
tical football in recent months, among both 
political and nonpolitical contingents. With 
severe accusations, threats, etc., flowing 
freely pro and con to the issue, it is ex- 
tremely difficult for the average person to 
accurately weigh the good against the bad. 

The medical associations have put up & 
strong front against the “medicare” pro- 
posal, and have spent many advertising dol- 
lars in presenting its ideas to the public. 
The politicians themselves will usually fol- 
low the straight and narrow party lines, and 
with a Democratic administration, we are 
likely to find many opponents to the issue 
in the Republican ranks, a typical reaction. 
But how about the common taxpayer, whose 
money these squabbling politicians are play- 
ing with? They are at the core of the en- 
tire proposal, and in years to come must act 
according to decisions made now by the ad- 
ministration and congressional represents- 
tives. 

It has been said that the American peo- 
ple are in favor of the bill which would 
give medical services to everyone drawing 
social security benefits, and would increase 
social security taxes to meet or help meet 
the tab, and that the opposition consists 
only of relatively small, vocal and selfish 
groups. 

The Industrial News Review reports that 
there is factual evidence concerning that 
view. Many Members of Congress periodi- 
cally poll their constituents, to find out 
their attitudes toward controversial issues. 
Of 27 polls on the medical proposal taken 
some little time ago, the voters opposed the 
social security concept In 16 and supported 
it in only 11. 

More recently, nine more such polls have 
been taken by Members of Congress in their 
districts. The voters said No“ to the social 
security concept in six of these, “Yes” iu 
three. 

It thus seems evident that there is heavy 
majority opinion in opposition to the plan. 
It is also significant that some of the polls 
asked if the voters favored voluntary and 
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State-administered plans for caring for the 
indigent aged, and the response was ex- 
tremely favorable. The Kerr-Mills bill, 
Passed by the last Congress, is based on 
this idea and, while providing Federal fin- 
ancial aid, places administrative responsi- 
bility where it belongs, in the States. An- 
Other long step forward is found in the plan 
Sponsored by the Blue Shield organizations 
and the American Medical Association for 
Providing voluntary health insurance to the 
aged at moderate rates. 

The handwriting on the wall says that 
more and ‘more of the American people, 
viewing apparently endless Federal deficits 

spite of backbreaking taxation, are be- 
coming opposed to the welfare state philos- 
Ophy. And the social security approach 
to the medical problems of the elderly falls 
squarely within that philosophy. 


Ultramodern Fitchburg Paper Co. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
Unanimous consent to revise and extend 
My remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein a speech which I recently made 
at the dedication of the beautiful, ultra- 
modern, office building of the Fitchburg 
Paper Co., Fitchburg, Mass., a great 
industrial company, sparked and directed 
by a truly incredible figure in the business 
world, the great Mr. George Rodney Wal- 
lace, Jr., and his very capable son, Mr. 
George R. Wallace III. 

The dedicatory exercises were arranged 
With great care and conducted with great 
dignity and impressiveness. The office 
building is truly ultramodern and prob- 
ably more than 50 years ahead of its 
time and has a heliport located on its 
roof. : 

The speech follows! 

REMARKS IN PART oF CONGRESSMAN PHILIP J. 
Punx, Frrcensurc Parra Oo, DEDICATION, 
Max 20, 1962 
Reverend fathers, Mayor Bourque, distin- 

guished guests, and friends, it is indeed a 

great pleasure and a very happy privilege for 

me to join you today in this historic and 

Meaningful dedication of this beautiful 

Modern administrative center facility of the 

Fitchburg Paper Co. It is a very happy cir- 

Cumstance that this occasion should be 

Fraced by so many distinguished guests, 

by such a representative attendance of faith- 

Tul employees and the general public. 
Situated in a superb setting In the beauti- 

ful and typically American community of 

Fitchburg, this new facility exemplifies the 

very latest and best of its kind that modern 

business and construction and science can 

Produce. Down to the very last detail, down 

to its heliport, its equipment and its fur- 

nishings, and everything about it, the way it 
is planned, the way it is constructed, the 

Way it is set up and arranged, represents 

Innovations that please the eye and some- 

times stagger the imagination. No wonder 

Al Toner, Swede Nelson, and Abbott Smith, 

Who represents the first customer, and the 

Test of us, are aghast. 

I doubt that there is anything quite of its 

in the country, or in the world for that 
matter, that so completely fulfills the word 
Modern,” and so truly portrays the high 
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advancement and progress of the times in 
which we live. As I look out upon our sur- 
roundings today, I feel we should refer to 
it as ultramodern, because that is what it is 
in all its ramifications. It is an enduring 
tribute to those who planned and built it, 
a great credit to all. 

Now, as we all know, there are abundant 
rensons for the format of the structure and 
its contents that we see before us. The 
Fitchburg Paper Co. has had a long, Nilus- 
trious history of success and forward motion. 
It has never stood still, it has always moved 
forward. 

Conceived and started in a previous gen- 
eration by rugged imaginative forbears of 
its present talented managers and leaders, in 
every period of its long history this business, 
this great and useful Industry, which is such 
a valuable part in the life of this community 
and of the great economic strength of our 
Nation has been guided along sound progres- 
sive lines. 

It has successfully mot every challenge 
however great; it has steadily grown in size 
and importance; it has constructively geared 
itself to the dictates of change and progress. 

Under the dynamic leadership of our be- 

loved, distinguished friend, George R. Wal- 
lace, Jr., and his able and resourceful son, 
George R. Wallace 3d, this company now 
boasts over 750 skilled and devoted em- 
ployees, 5 mills in Fitchburg, a wonderful, 
modern, new plant in Westminster, a sub- 
sidiary in Cleveland and is expected soon to 
launch another large subsidiary plant over- 
Beas. ; 
The gifted leadership of George Wallace, 
which is so well known to all of us, has been 
a cogent and predominating influence in the 
affairs of the company. 

A great, impressive captain of industry 
and free enterprise in the best sense of the 
word, possessed of boundles energy, fertile 
imagination, farsighted judgment, endowed 
with the drive, courage and capacity to 
achieve his goals, George Wallace has demon- 
strated the type of enlightencd industrial 
and financial leadership that we like to be- 
lieve is best in our great country and our 
beloved commonwealth. 

To be sure, George Wallace has been the 
guiding genius of this business, But his 
interests, concerns and untiring efforts are 
very broad in scope and have by no means 
been confined to his business alone. He 
has unselfishly and generously given of him- 
self, his great abilities and his worldly goods 
to Innumerable good causes of charity, phi- 
lanthropy and community welfare, and he 
has done these things with modesty, humil- 
ity and that casual disclaimer of noble effort 
that is his custom. 

George Wallace has made many friends 
and he has many admirers. To know him 
well is to love and estteem his as a man 
of nobility of purpose and lofty patriotism 
unflinchingly dedicated to high goals. 

He has been widely recognized for his 
contributions in the many fields of Ameri- 
can life in which he has labored. A strik- 
ing, magnetic personality, a natural-born 
leader, and a versatile, gifted, fabulous figure 
in the affairs of our time, George Wallace 
is honored for the high quality of his 
Americanism, the unlimited scope of his 
horizons, the charity and kindness of his 
heart, the generosity of his impulse, his 
agile, resourceful mind, and the warmth 
and spirit of his intense loyalty and devo- 
tion to his family and friends, his company, 
his fellow workers, his city, and his coun- 
try. I am sure that his fine son, who has 
already proved his worth and his leader- 
ship will follow the lofty example and in- 
spiration of his distinguished father. 

I take special pleasure and pride today 
in congratulating my dear friends, George 
Wallace, his most gracious, lovely and un- 
derstanding wife, Alice, and his outstanding 
son, young George, already a proven leader 
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with a great future ahead, his charming 
helpmate, Connie, and aul the Wallace family, 
upon this happy occasion. 

I also congratulate the many loyal, faith- 
ful, highly qualified employees of this fine 
company and their families, the great city of 
Fitchburg, the beautiful town of West- 
minster, and express the hope that this 
stirring, focal point of modern, American 
Industrial achievement, many years ahead 
of its time, built bere by the brilliant, dyna- 
mic, lovable George Wallace, under his guid- 
ance, and under the guidance of his able, 
devoted son, will endure, grow and prosper 
throughout the years to come, to bring 
greater strength, prosperity and happiness 
to this community, our people and our coun- 
try and to stand as a monument to our peer- 
less free enterprise system. 

The dark clouds of the Communist con- 
splruey hover over many lands, bringing deep 
concern for their security and liberty. Our 
own Armed Forces are in foreign nations 
stemming the tides of Communist aggres- 
sion. In many other ways, we are moving 
to stem these tides which threaten the free 
world. 

But Americans will not falter, will not 
despair. The Soviet well knows that we will 
fight for security, liberty, and peace. They 
well know our power, our great strength, 
military, economic, and spiritual, our firm 
purpose to defend ourselves and our way of 
life, our love of humanity, our desire to build 
a peaceful world. 


In such a crisis as confronts us, indeed at 
any time, it is satisfying and reassuring to 
note that in our great country we have 
strong, brilliantly conducted business insti- 
tutions of the kind we hail today, and great 
leaders, at every level and in every field, like 
George Wallace, though not quite like him, 
and his able associates and workers, imbued 
with faith in our incomparable business sys- 
tem unalterably committed to the prin- 
ciples and ideals of our great free Nation, 
working always to strentghen and fortify our 
national capacity to move ahead, intent 
upon preserving the precious heritage of 
freedom which is ours. God willing. we will 
triumph in these tasks and prevail in the 
right for the cause of liberty. 

It is now my distinct honor to present to 
my valued friend, George Wallace, a beauti- 
ful American flag that has been flown on 
state occasions over the Capitol of the United 
States. With all my heart, I sincerely hope 
and pray that it may fly over this busy place 
for years and years to come, symbolizing the 
patriotic sentiments that will be felt and 
expressed here, inspiring all who serve our 
great country. 

Thank you very much. 


Something To Remember 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following thoughts of the Honorable 
Carlos P. Romulo, the distinguished 
Ambassador of the Republic of the Phil- 
ippines to the United States and that 
country’s delegate to the United Nations. 

Some of our colleagues will remember 
that Ambassador Romulo also served 
with distinction in the House as Resident 
Commissioner from the Philippines from 
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1944 to 1945. He is leaving the United 
States now to return to Manila where 
he will become president of the Univer- 
sity of the Philippines. I know that we 
all wish him well and hope that Wash- 
ington will have the honor of many 
return visits in the years to come. 

Ambassador Romulo's comments ap- 
peared in the June 10, 1962, issue of This 
Week. 

The article follows: 

SONETHING To REMEMBER 
(By Carlos P. Romulo) 

I am going home, America—farewell. 

For 17 years, I have enjoyed your hos- 
pitality, visited every one of your 50 States. 
I can say I know you well. 

I admire and love America. It is my sec- 
ond home. 

What I have to say now in parting is both 
a tribute and a warning: Never forget, Amer- 
icans, that yours is a spiritual country. 

Yes, I know that you are a practical peo- 
ple. Like others, I have marveled at your 
factories, your skyscrapers, and your arsenals, 

But underlying everything else is the fact 
that America began as a God-loying, God- 
fearing, God-worshipping people, knowing 
that there is a spark of the Divine in each 
one of us, It is this reepect for the dignity 
of the human spirit which makes America 
invincible. 

May it always endure. 

And so I say again in parting, thank you, 
America, and farewell. 

May God keep you always—and may you 
always keep God, 


Cancer of the Soul 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, it should 
be heartening to all the Members of this 
House of Representatives to be assured 
that his eminence, Cardinal Wyszynski 
and the Roman Catholic bishops of 
Poland continue to fight atheistic com- 
munism. 

Under the permission heretofore 
granted by unanimous consent of the 
House I should like to include with these 
remarks the following editorial on this 
Subject published in last night's Wash- 
ington Evening Star: 

From the Washington Evening Star, June 
6, 1962] 
CANCER OF Tite SOUL 


Cardinal Wyszynski and the Roman Cath- 
olic bishops of Poland have spoken out 
bravely and unequivocally against the athe- 
istic policy of the Communist regime in 
Warsaw. In a pastoral letter addressed to 
all the faithful in all the churches through- 
out the country, they have lashed out against 
the Red-organized campaign of “fighting 
with incomprehensible hatred against the 
Teligion of the true God.” 

Further, assalling all Red dogma to the 
contrary, the letter has had this to say: 
“Atheism is a cancer of the soul, and athelsts 
are poor, mortally sick people.“ Needless to 
add, these are sentiments that must greatly 
offend, and even worry, the unbellevers who 
are trying to rule Poland in a fearfully un- 
ensy alliance with Moscow. For the regime 
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in Warsaw walks a tightrope. Wholly apart 
from the Kremlin, it must reckon with an 
overwhelmingly Catholic population that is 
in no mood to have godlessness forced upon 
it. 


Presentation of Lt. Col. Frank Angelo of 
Jonesboro, Ark., Before the Hébert 
Subcommittee, House Committee on 


Armed Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
superb presentation before the Hébert 
subcommittee of Lt. Col. Frank M. An- 
gelo of Jonesboro, Ark., won the whole- 
hearted plaudits of the members of that 
group. On talking with some of them 
subsequently, they emphasized that the 
plea made by the Jonesboro businessman 
and the Adjutant General of Arkansas, 
Brig. Gen. Sherman T. Clinger, was fac- 
tual zealously presented, and convincing. 
The argument made by him being that 
a strong National Guard and Reserve 
force are essential in these troubled 
times of uncertainty; that the 58,000 
proposed reduction in the National 
Guard should be rescinded, maintaining 
strength of the guard on the basis of the 
present 400,000 men. Colonel Angelo 
concluded his statement by quoting from 
an editorial written by the editor of the 
Jonesboro Evening Sun. It opposed re- 
duction of the strength of the National 
Guard and Reserve units in a most plau- 
sible and effective manner. I quote from 
a portion of the editorial: 

Has the Department of the Army forgotten 
that the Japanese would have stormed right 
onto our Northwest shores had not the men 
of the 206th Coast Artillery shut the door in 
thelr faces at Dutch Harbor in the Unalaska 
chain in 1942? The Japs took Kiska and 
Attu and were ready to roll right down the 
chain to our west coast. But when they 
attacked Dutch Harbor, they were met by a 
hail of fire so great they never tried again, 
and within a year they had been chased 
completely out of the islands. 

The 206th wasn’t a Regular Army unit. It 
was a National Guard outfit from Arkansas, 
Jonesboro will never forget, becauge about 
150 of those men were Jonesboro residents. 
Some of the veteraus of the 206th are still 
a part of the National Guard unit here, lend- 
ing of their experience to younger men who 
may be called upon at any time for a similar 
defense, (The members of the 206th Coast 
Artillery, comanded by then Col. Elgin G. 
Robertson, now brigadicr general, of Ma- 
Tianna, were all from eastern Arkansas.) 


It is difficult to understand the reason- 
ing behind the proposed cutback in the 
strength of the National Guard and Re- 
serve Force at this most critical time. 
Recently, when the Defense Department 
appropriation bill was before the House 
it was passed with an overall increase 
in funds amounting to $1,344,535,000. It 
was and is recognized that our defense 
posture should not only be maintained, 
but should be expanded. Whenever the 
emergency arises these forces are avail- 
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able for any crises that may exist within 
the boundary of a State. In addition to 
their readiness to meet any demand of 
the military, they are also available for 
the needs of local and State civil defense. 
There may be ample opportunities to 
save money in connection with Federal 
Government expenditures, but it should 
not be done at the expense of the Na- 
tional Guard or Reserves. 

It is hoped that the strong appcal of 
Colonel Angelo to an understanding and 
sympathetic subcommittee, that has 
done yeoman service over the years in 
opposition to unwarranted reductions in 
essential defense forces, will be instru- 
mental in maintaining the guard and 
Reserve at present levels. 


Compromise Only Bait 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration proposal to set up an elab- 
orate system of withholding of dividends 
and interest looks no better to the St. 
James (Minn.) Courier despite the so- 
called compromise to exempt incomes of 
$5,000 or less. It still looks bad, the 
Courler Editor Leslie Curtis believes. 
Under unanimous consent, I insert the 
editorial in the Recorp, as follows: 

COMPROMISE ONLY Barr 

In desperation to save the principle of 
withholding of interest and dividends, the 
Kennedy administration has proposed a 
compromise in the provisions of the bill now 
before the Senate Finance Committee. 

The bait thrown out to gain committee ap- 
proval is to exempt from withholding per- 
sons with Incomes of $5,000 or less. It is 
contended that this would relieve the hard- 
ship feature of the withholding plan. 

We agree with tho Finance Committee 
Chairman Harry F. Byen, Democrat, Vir- 
ginia, that any compromise would be de- 
signed to get the principle of withholding 
through the Senate, with the idea that the 
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with the House. Or, once established, the 
plan could be altered to abolish the exemp- 
tion at the next session of Congress. 

Since the Interest and dividend withhold- 
ing plan was presented, and passed by the 
House, Senators have been fairly deluged 
with letters from investors protesting the 
plan, The flat 20 percent withholding would 
not only be a hardship on small investors 
who would not be liable for the tax, but 
would also delay the automatic reinvestment 
of interest and dividends that are left by 
the investor in the company. This would 
cost both small and large investors n great 
deal of money every year and would create 
u very unfair situation. 

It is true that the withholding system 18 
as Near palnless as any method of collecting 
taxes can be. However, that is the very 
trouble with it. It is so painicss that the 
average taxpayer Is not concerned with the 
amount of taxes withheld from his check, 
but only looks at his take-home pay. 
that is not enough he hits his employer for 
a ralse in wages, Thus the big spenders of 
taxpuyers money are given a blank check to 
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spend all they please with a minimum of 
criticism from the taxpayers. 

There is plenty of machinery on the books 
today to collect all of the tax money that 
is due from interest and dividends, so there 
is no need to burden investors with more red 
tape and inconvenience by extending with- 
holding to interest and dividends. 


Financing Nasser’s Soviet Arms 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1962 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following article en- 
titled Cause for Alarm: Soviet Arms to 
Egypt” at a time when the executive de- 
partment is implementing plans to loan 
American funds to Egypt that may fa- 
Cilitate acquisition by Nasser of even 
more Soviet arms. 

I was particularly aroused by the ob- 
servation of Mr. Drummond, a seasoned 
and highly reputable journalist, that 
“American aid to Egypt just about equals 
the resources which Nasser is diverting 
from. Egypt's internal needs in order 
to purchase new and large-scale arms 
from the Soviets.” 

Mr, Speaker, I wish to commend this 
important report to the attention of all 
Members lest this pending new loan to 
Egypt facilitate a further buildup and 
Stockpile of Soviet arms, including tanks, 
Jetplanes, and submarines, in the cast- 
ern Mediterranean, based in Egypt. Are 
we to wring our hands in alarm at 
Castro's importation of Soviet arms, 
While indirectly financing a similar arms 
flow to Mr. Nasser, the Castro of the 
Near East? 

Mr. Speaker, I feel Mr. Drummond's 
report on Egypt should be closely ex- 
amined and proper implications drawn. 
I can’t see how American interests will 
be served by our making it possible for 
Nasser to bring more Soviet Communist 
Munitions into the troubled Near East. 
It would be a disservice to our country. 
I pray that plans for the loan will be 
abandoned before a tragic error is made. 

Mr. Drummond's article follows: 

Cause ror ALanmM: SOVIET ARMS To EGYPT 

(By Roscoe Drummond) 

From all the information I can gather, 
there is reason to view with alarm President 
Nasser’s mounting acquisition of Soviet arms 
and our indirect role in helping him. 

I am not suggesting that Egypt should be 
denied American aid because Nasser wants to 
remain an unalined neutralist; I am not sug- 
Besting that the United States should not 
Give assistance to a country which also gets 
ald from the Soviet Union. 

This is not the problem. This is not the 
Teason I feel we must view where General 
Nasser is heading with new concern and take 
& fresh, hard look at what we are doing. 

What is happening is: Nasser is acquiring 
& formidable, ominous, aggressive—not de- 
Tensive—military arsenal from Moscow. 

To pay for these arms, he is imporiling still 
further all prospect that his regime can solve 
its economic and social problems peacefully 
Within the existing boundaries of Egypt. 
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American ald to Egypt just about equals 
the resources which Nasser is diverting from 
Egypt's internal needs in order to purchase 
new and large-scale arms from the Soviets. 

It seems to me that this trend of events 
presents a dangerous picture—and a danger- 
ous potential. The very least we can do is 
to reexamine our part, however indirect, in 
bringing it about. 

Obviously the Egyptian-Soviet arms traf - 
fic cannot be calculated precisely. But there 
is.a variety of informed sources and, by cross- 
checking them, it is possible to make a 
careful computation. It is no overstatement 
to say that Egypt put approximately $68 mil- 
lion into Soviet military equipment in 1961. 
The figure will go to $85 million in 1962. A 
total of $145 million will be spent for modern, 
complicated Soviet weapons to be delivered 
during the next 2 years. 

As a result of these Soviet deliveries, Nas- 
ser has announced he is doubling the number 
of army divisions from three to six, two of 
which will apparently be armored divisions. 

The price tag on Soviet arms, delivered and 
contracted for from 1961 through 1964, is 
estimated at not less than $298 million. This 
is 60 percent of the estimated market value. 
Egypt pays on long-term loans at 2 percent. 

Over this period the United States and In- 
ternational Monetary Fund will contribute to 
the Egyptian economy an amount equal to, 
perhaps even greater than, what Nasser is 
withdrawing from his economy to buy these 
weapons, 

This looks like an uneconomic, unproduc- 
tive, unhealthy, and undesirable enterprise. 


The Congressman and His Universe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the Phi 
Beta Kappa Association in the District 
of Columbia will sponsor a Congressional 
Night dinner on Friday evening, June 
29, at the Sixth Presbyterian Church, 
16th and Kennedy Streets NW. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
BrRaDEMAS] will be the principal speaker. 
His subject will be, “The Congressman 
and His Universe.” 

All congressional members of Phi Beta 
Kappa—14 in the House and 12 in the 
other body—have been invited. Many 
members of the distinguished scholastic 
honor society are employed in congres- 
sional offices, and they, too, will be wel- 
come. 

Membership in the association is open 
to some 4,000 members of Phi Beta 
Kappa in the Metropolitan Washington 
area, who are listed on the roll at the 
society's national headquarters, located 
here at 1811 Q Street, NW. 

As an alumnus of Brown University, 
I take pride in the leadership given to 
the District of Columbia association by 
a campus contemporary, Edward R. 
Place, Brown, 1924. He will conclude his 
fifth term as president on Congressional 
Night. He has served two terms as presi- 
dent of the Brown University Club of 
Washington and before that two terms 
as president of the Boston Brown Club. 

He is known to many Members of the 
Congress interested in the Great Lakes 
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and St. Lawrence Seaway for his sery- 
ices as Information Chief of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corp., 
1955-60. He is presently employed on 
the information staff of the National 
Coal Policy Association, Inc. 


An Iranian Citizen Criticizes the Adminis- 
tration of our Foreign Aid Program in 
Iran 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, last 
September Mr. Hadi Mobargha, a citizen 
of Iran, wrote a letter to Mr. and Mrs. 
Lance Smith, residents of my congres- 
sional district, in which he commented 
on some of the “ugly American” aspects 
of the U.S. foreign aid mission in Tran. 
I believe his letter would be of interest 
to many Members of Congress. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert the 
letter in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

KERMANSHAH, IRAN, 
September 5, 1961. 

Dran Mr. AND Mas. Smira: Thank you 
very much for your letters of the 22d and 
25th of August. You must forgive me for 
answering you rather late but I wanted to 
gather more specific information in regard 
to your questions, 

You know me quite well to understand 
that I stand for what I believe is right, and 
therefore I have no fear whatsoever from 
anybody. I do not lie, so when necessary 
I can always repeat what my information 
and belief is: However, I may not be able 
to produce physical evidence but I can assure 
you what I state is exactly what I know of 
and what I think of them, I leave it up to 
you to use my name when you deem fit. 

I would give you my general views on 
U.S. mission to Iran and then I will give 
you specific examples of personalities. 

1. There are four technicians in Kerman- 
shah for education, public health, commu- 
nity development, and agriculture. The 
only one who is trying to accomplish some 
work is the agricultural adviser. But the 
rest are practically doing nothing. In fact 
many people in this Ostan (state) do not 
know if point 4 still exists in this aren. 
I cannot follow a definite pattern, so I just 
write and then you can outline and organize 
my thoughts and suggestions. 

2. Americans who come here must be 
absolutely intelligent and active. They 
must be interested in their work and should 
learn and study about our culture and back- 
ground before they come over here. They 
should not try to make fun of us and give 
our people an inferiority complex. I do not 
suggest they should not be comfortable, but 
I think they should avoid to insist to have 
the most luxurious life in each town they 
go. When there are some Americans in each 
town the rent automatically goes high to 
the sky and that affects others too. This 
is one of the reasons that Americans are 
blamed for inflation and expensive prices 
in this country. 

Point 4 provides the best houses in each 

for an American adviser. They have 
a jeep station wagon with a chauffeur as- 
signed to them. The gas is paid by point 4 
too. The salary of a simple American tech- 


appointed. He asked us, “Show me what 


have been working here.” No satisfactory 


Government should not give money to those 
governments that misuse the money be- 
cause they are not their own nation’s repre- 
sentatives. And If the State Department 
falls to recognize this kind of governments 
who are known to any teenager, then we 
must cry for the whole operation. 

I suggest foreign aid be granted to only 
those governments who have a true demo- 
t regardless of being com- 


their nall. But if they are not satisfied, 
few government agents and generals cannot 
make the people fight for what they do 
not believe. 

This present program of technical aid is 
very useless and even if the technicians have 
good ideas they cannot be carried out because 
of lack of funds and I have not seen that 
point 4 extends financial ald for completion 
of worthwhile projects. 

Point 4 must study to see what Iran needs 
in the terms of large projects and then com- 
plete it itself. In the last 10 years we have 
been charged for $500 million economic and 
technical aid. Do you not think they could 
bulld several dams and factories with point 
4 emblem at top of it? Then who can deny 
that all these were point 4 works and how 
could those factory workers forget about 
American aid? 

The Iranian Government officials believe 
that these technicians do not understand 
our problems when they suggest something 
not applicable to condition. I belleve we 
do not need all these white collar personnel 
and they should be called back. Instead all 
their money be spent for practical and pro- 
ductive purposes. 

Actually there are many Iranians who 
have the understanding, education, and 
background to improve the condition of this 
country if a national government can be 
elected and our money from oll does not fly 
from the country. If our own income is 
not wasted, we will not need any foreign 
ald at all. 

American behavior Is very discriminatory 
in nature and they try to prove their supe- 
riority over other nations. They make us feel 
that we are foreigners In our own country 
as they want the best of everything for them 
first. When I was in the United States I 
would realize quite well that I must accept 
limitations as I wns a foreigner, but no 
Iranian wants to feel this way in his own 
country. Our fricnds here want everything 
done at once without complying with our 
regulations, customs or hebits just because 
they are born in America. 

The technicians here are supposed to 
to Iranian office in the morning and we 
with thelr counterpart and spend the after- 
noon in point 4 office. But lately they have 
realized both would be better off if they do 
not bother going to Iranſan office any more. 
So they come late in the morning, drink 
coffee, smoke cigarettes, read books or news- 
papers and talk the whole dny. 

They have to write all different kinds of 
reports and if you read them you cannot 
really find any sensible material in them. 
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Recently they reduced their staff in 


All they were given was a 
month's notice. They all had to support a 
large family. Now since the mechanic is 
gone, our vehicles should travel about 400 
kilometers (round trip) to Fananday 
through a very rough road for a lubrication 
or minor repair. This trip would cost point 
4 at least 2000 rials (unit of money) for a job 
of 200 rials worth, Every one laughs at this 
type of management, 

The employees here used to get their 
salary on time; now it has been three times 
that they are late a few days. Today I had 
to lend several employees from my personal 
funds. 

Now I will introduce our characters to you. 

1. Mr. Charles J. Dove who ls acting 
provincial director. All he can do is to ex- 
ercise his authority over drivers, guards and 
so on, by being very impolite and unfriend- 
ly to them. Once we were coming from 
Hamadan to Kermanshah together. He per- 
sonally tcld the driver to drive as fast as he 
could. Then 1 week later he gave the same 
driver a letter of reprimand for driving so 
fast. He starts saying, From now on you 
must do—” and even if these actions are 
the most stupid, no one should ask for any 
reason because he is the boss and naturally 
knows everything. Actually there is no need 
for such position, as technicians are directly 
supervised by Tehran and local and adminis- 
trative affairs are done by me. 

2. Mr. Jullius Lintner who is education 
advisor Is personally a good man, but as I 
have checked with the education office, he 
cannot prove of being of any value to them. 
Although he claims a doctor’s degree, he 
fails to understand any simple matter and 
his suggestions become a common joke. He 
writes pages on how he had his dinner at 
that small village. Once he had invited the 
Governor of the 5th State and then in his 
opening speech said, “OK, today was warm, 
so let's drink to heat.“ Everybody was as- 
tonished. Why heat? Could not he propose 
a toast for peace, America and Iran or our 
friendship, President Kennedy, the Shah of 
Tran, the governor or anything of this kind? 

3. Miss Arlene M. Woldhause who has been 
In Iran for 6 or 7 years. All she is in- 
terested in is to try to influence other tech- 
niclans and indirectly tells them what to 
do. She is very impolite and concelted. 
She does not even answer the greetings of 
the people. She seldom shows up in the 
Tranian office of point 4. Rather than 40 
hours per week, maybe she is in the office 
for 10 hours. Her service has no value to us. 
There are many doctors who have much 
more information and interest. 

4. Mr, Joseph Armon is the community de- 
velopment adviser. He has no interest what- 
soever in our development. He is only happy 
if his whisky is provided for him. He under- 
estimates the Iranians to the lowest degree 
and he cannot get along with his counter- 
part at all. He never goes to the Iranian 
office. He has not accomplished a single 
project during his service in Kermanshah. 

5. Mr. Allen C. Hawkins is a young man 
from Georgia, 32 years of age. He means 
well and has good ideals, He Is trying to be 
a means of service. His purpose is to earn 
his money and travel to lots of villages. 
However, he cannot add much to the in- 
formation of Iranian technicians. 

Therefore I conclude that the maximum 
benefit you can gnin from your expenditures 
docs not exceed 5 to 10 percent. This holds 
true in other areas too and the ratio is much 
less in your large office in Tehran where they 
support many beautiful young ladios. 

You had suggested that I should come to 
the United States for my masters or do some 
other work. 
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I think point 4 have consulted many big 
shots who never tell the truth for thelr own 
benefit. Now, how about if they invite a 
young man who is trying to help his own 
country and who stands for a true friendship 
between American and Iran for a consulta- 
tion? Then I could tell them what they 
want to know if they are really interested 
to improve these bad conditions in Iran as 
well as many other areas In the world. Then 
I could plead for a wakeup before it is too 
late to do anything. 

In the above, I tried to give you a complete 
picture covering the main points as well as 
those which may sound silly. If you need 
more specific information would you list it 
and I will try to answer to the best of my 
ability. 

Going back to your letter. The average 
Iranian thinks that America should stop 
supporting corrupted governments In any 
place on the globe, give practical aid to our 
country. He thinks point 4 Is not doing 
anything and the American policy is going 
downgrade. He does not like American Army 
officers floundering all around the country. 
He does not like to get involved with Rus- 
sian-American fight. He wants the country 
in uncommitted bloc and not in Cento. 
He thinks that Tritain could run a country 
from London without any indirection, but 
thousands of Americans are failing their 
own country even with their > 

I would accept the invitation I previously 
mentioned at once and try to be as useful as 
I can. I think I can help many times as 
much as those officials who come by dozens 
and waste their time and your money and 
time, 

I had bought The Ugly American” but it 
was confiscated by security in the customs 
so you see we cannot read any book of that 
sort in our country. 

I am glad you had a talk with Mr. Nixon 
and I am sorry I missed the opportunity. IL 
hope to meet him some day as your Presi- 
dent. 

Thank you for everything, and you can be 
sure you can depend on me. 

Sincerely, your Iranian son, 
Hani MOBARCHA. 


GOP Returns to McKinley and Hayes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include an editorial from the Fair- 
mont (W. Va.) Times, written by Mr. 
William D. Evans, one of our State’s most 
perceptive political writers. 

The editorial follows: 

GOP Gors Bac TO McKINLEY 

Some days ago, Republican Members of 
Congress issued a statement of policy which 
will be used as a campaign document by 
their candidates in 1962. It sounds to 4 
considerable degree like a warmed-over ver- 
sion of the GOP platform on which William 
McKinley ran for President. 

Now the House minority led by Charles 
Abraham Halleck has come up with a scheme 
which is openly admitted to have for its only 
purpose the embarrassment of the Kennedy 
administration. It proposes to block the 
Passage of a routine bill raising the tem- 
porary ceiling on the national debt from $300 
billion to $308 billion, 

‘The Republicans, who made no attempt to 
defeat similar requests sent to Congress by 
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` former President Eisenhower, have in mind 
to make the ceiling “only” $306 billion. 
This, they claim, will force the administra- 
tion to cut spending by 82 billion during the 
fiscal year beginning July 1. 

Should the Republicans, with the help of 
Dixiecrats, set the ceiling at $306 billion, it 
will be necessary to find other ways of fi- 
nancing the programs legislated by Congress 
itself. This could mean higher interest rates 
on borrowed money and an additional bur- 
den on the taxpayers. 

As the New York Times points out, “Most 
economists and fiscal experts regard the debt 
limit as a wholly political device with no 
Teal economic function. All during recent 
years, including the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, it has been raised by Congress when- 
ever the debt heared the ceiling.” _ 

But Hattecn and his cohorts see an oppor- 
tunity in considering the debt ceiling to 


g government, despite the fact that 


they have participated in the passage of 
many bills appropriating more money than 
cote amounts asked by the administration 
itself. 

The GOP-Dixiecrat bloc also is expected 
to wage war on the Kennedy backed farm 
bill which already has passed the Senate. It 
Includes strict new controls on farm pro- 
duction to reduce the costly surpluses now 
being carried at Government expense. 

And, of course, there will be a bitter fight 
Within the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee on the President's medicare bill. Indi- 
Cations now are that it will not get out of 
committee at this session, which would mean 
that there will be no chance of putting the 
House Members on record before they go 
back to their home districts to run for elec- 
tion this fall. 

By and large, the statement of principles 
enunciated by the Republicans reads like 
it had been compounded in the back room 
of the Union League Club. It contains the 
Usual fears that “our sacred institutions” 
are being slowly undermined and that this 
country is heading straight for socialism or 
worse. 

It is assumed that the candidates of the 
Grand Old Party will wholeheartedly sub- 
Scribe to the policy adopted for their guid- 
ance, and that their nearest approach to 
Modernity will be an Alf Landon sunflower 
in their lapels. Opposition and negativism 
will be their watchwords as they appear un- 
der a banner wearing the strange device of “I 
Vote No.“ 

The backward-looking principles, coupled 
With their efforts to defeat any program of- 
fered by the present Democratic administra- 
tion, could be too much of a burden for the 
Republican candidates to carry. This coun- 
try is not about to return to the political 
Philosophy of Rutherford B. Hayes and Wil- 
liam McKinley, as those who run on that 
kind of a platform will learn to their dis- 
May. 


Gold and Economics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
Unanimous consent to revise and extend 
My remarks and include therein a re- 
cent very interesting, comprehensive and 
timely article by the well-known writer, 
Mr. Peter B. Greenough, entitled “Gold 
Dretg Critical: Outflow Greatest in 23 

ears.“ 
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Some of us here have been deeply con- 
cerned over a rather long period of time 
now about the gold drain and the dollar 
imbalance. 

On different occasions I have presented 
my views in the House and elsewhere on 
this and related matters. 

Since 1946 we have given away or 
spent, well over a hundred billion dol- 
lars oversea. So we should not be sur- 
prised: First, that large quantities of 
gold have been drained out of this coun- 
try, or otherwise encumbered; second, 
that the European economy and the 
economies of other nations are presently 
showing a higher rate of growth than our 
own economy; third, that some ingrati- 
tude attends our generosity. 

If we had been in the very fortunate 
position to receive over a hundred billion 
dollars as an outright gift and windfall 
from some other benevolent nation in 
the same period of time, no doubt our 
own economy would now show a marked 
increase in its rate of growth. As it is 
our rate of growth is substantial and 
favorable. 

Various limited measures recently pur- 
sued here and abroad have provided a 
temporary reduction in the rate of the 
gold flow overseas, but for the first quar- 
ter of 1962 this rate is increasing, and we 
lost about $455 million in that period 
as against $364 million for the corre- 
sponding quarter last year. 

Mr. Greenough states that this present 
rate of outflow is genuinely alarming, 
and there can be little question about the 
accuracy of that statement. 

Various remedies are proposed. Cur- 
tailment of direct U.S. investments over- 
seas would undoubtedly be helpful, but 
it would be hardly consonent with the 
so-called, bold policy of foreign assist- 
ance, for both developed and underde- 
veloped nations, which our own Nation 
has been pursuing and contemplates. 

Various alternatives are open to us: 

First. Massive cutting of military de- 
fense spending abroad under present 
conditions in the world would hardly be 
an answer, though there may be room 
for considerable savings in this field 
without jeopardizing our security. 

Second. Slashing foreign aid and as- 
sistance abroad is another alternative 
that would produce real substantial im- 
pact upon the gold outflow. However, 
any reductions in this field would have to 
be carefully considered and evaluated 
when cuts are made. 

It is acknowledged in many authorita- 
tive places that waste, inefficiency, and 
miscalculations have acompanied many 
of our foreign aid programs. These lux- 
uries we can ill afford and they should 
certainly be eliminated. There should 
be no room for waste, inefficiency or 
miscalculations with regard to the 
spending of the billions of dollars that 
the Congress appropriates yearly for for- 
eign aid. This program must be carried 
out on a solid, sensible, economical, busi- 
nesslike basis. It should and must be 
improved. 

Third. To devalue the dollar at this 
time would have frightening implications 
for our American economy and for the 
soundness of American currency and the 
confidence of investors and people at 
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home and abroad. Such a move would 
certainly be justified only if the situa- 
tion caused by thhe dollar imbalance 
should become more critical than it is 
today. 

Fourth. Another one of the alterna- 
tives now under consideration and imple- 
mentation is to increase exports and 
also increase foreign imports. How the 
first can be feasibly done is certainly a 
question. Presently net exports are de- 
creasing, net imports are increasing and 
this will cause further gold imbalance. 

Prof. Robert Triffin of Yale, authori- 
tative economist, views as completely 
incompatible our aims of stopping dollar 
outflow by increasing exports. It must 
be clear to anyone who studies these 
problems, or even one who reads the 
papers, that, as Mr. Greenough points 
out, Great Britain, Canada and Japan 
are trying to accomplish precisely what 
we are. Thus there is bound to be con- 
flict and fierce competition in grabbing 
world markets. There is only so much 
world trade anyway and many nations 
we have financially assisted in building 
both old and new industries are savagely 
and succesfully competing with us in 
home and foreign markets. 

Presently some tariff barriers exist 
which some people hope to lower, all- 
around, across-the-board, by mutual 
agreements. This can be done only by 
allowing huge quantities of cheaply pro- 
duced foreign goods to come into this 
country. One does not have to be an 
economist to know that this will in- 
evitably create depressed conditions in 
American industry, cause reduced stand- 
ards of living and widespread unem- 
ployment. 

It is proposed to cushion these arti- 
ficially produced, frightening conditions 
by subsidies to industry and very sub- 
stantial, long-term, unemployment ben- 
efits for displaced workers. But this is 
hardly an answer to presently worried 
American investors who expect their in- 
vestments to be safeguarded, to 
American businessmen who want to 
escape devastating, cutthroat competi- 
tion, and to American workers who 
want to be assured of continuous em- 
ployment at high wages under decent 
conditions, and not be relegated to relief 
rolls and decreased social and economic 
standards. 

It is hardly an adequate argument to 
say that these conditions would be trans- 
itory, because so much damage could be 
done in a short time by massive, cut- 
throat, foreign competition that basic 
industries, employing millions of people 
here, could well be permanently dis- 
placed. 

How the American economy can meet 
such a situation is certainly a question 
that should be in everyone's mind, if not 
on everyone’s lips, because the theory 
that promises long-term international 
prosperity is rather pointless against a 
condition that produces long-term indus- 
trial disruption, chronic unemployment 
and consequent social unrest and dis- 
satisfaction across the American nation. 

I do not believe that either technical 
economic mechanisms, or temporary 
makeshift panaceas, or altruistic legis- 
lation can solve these terribly disturb- 
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ing problems emerging from the impor- 
tation of massive quantities of foreign 


and we need a coordinated plan that 
will allay fears of other nations, and our 
own people, concerning our currency, re- 
store popular confidence in its soundness, 
and the soundness of our economy, and 
tackle the real deepseated causes of the 
imbalance rather than seeking peripheral 
or superficial remedies that would not go 
to the core of the infection. 

The British “Statist,” financial paper, 
describes our policy as the “time-honored 
but futile pastime of plugging the ther- 
mometer in order to cure the fever.” 
That is somewhat facetious, but also 
a sharp piece of ridicule for American 
policy. If the fever is to be cured, the 
patient will have to be treated in this 
country, and some drastic remedies must 
be taken before the fever results in fur- 
ther organic impairments of our great 
economic system. 

It is time, I think, for us to consider 
that, like other nations, we have our own 
interests to pursue too, and we should 
offer no apology to anyone for pursuing 
them. 

It would be helpful in that connection 
if more of our experts would devote 
themselves to ways and means of but- 
tressing and strengthening our own 
domestic markets upon which American 
business, prosperity, and the employ- 
ment of most of our fellow citizens 
depend. 

It is time to seck a truly integrated 
plan which recognizes both the national 
and international requirements for a 
sound dollar, and the urgent need for 
preserving and expanding the American 
economy. Such a plan would be per- 
fectly consistent with our proclaimed 
willingness and desire to promote world 
trade and for our continued, whole- 
hearted, international cooperation in 
areas where that is possible. To seek 
world trade at the expense of our own 
development and our own prosperity and 
the clear interests of our own Nation 
would be a form of economic suicide. 

Certainly one of the first measures we 
should take now is immediate general 
tax revision and across-the-board tax re- 
duction. That would likely spur initia- 
tive and business prosperity, and work 
to safeguard our standards of living and 
the interests of the American people. 

Mr. Greenough’s article follows: 
[From the Boston (Mass.) Globe, May 21, 

1962] 

Goto Daarn CRITICAL: OUTFLOW GREATEST IN 
23 YEaRS—CONTROL OF DOLLAR'S Fare Now 
RESTS OVERSEAS, BANKERS TOLD 

( By Peter B. Greenough) 

New Tonk. — Gold may or may not be where 
you find it. Here, however, there has been 
a superabundance of talk about the stuff in 
the past few days. 

And in Rome, too, where European and 
American bankers have been chewing over 
the United States gold problem. 

During one conference board session 
Friday a California financier soberly surveyed 
his audience and said: “We, as Americans, 
must realize for the first time in the lives 
of any of us in this room today the initiative 
with respect to the dollar is now in the 
hands of others.” 
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The warning came from Tom B. Couglan. 
executive vice president of the Bank of 
America. 

“Frankly, I face you with uneasiness and 
uncertainty,” Couglan stressed. 

He and numerous other speakers under- 
scored the fact that this country no longer 
exercises complete control over the dollar. 

Our currency's well-being hangs on the 
thin thread of confidence overseas. 

Should the faith of our free world friends 
in America's economy become impalred, then 
look out, brother, j 

Obviously the stock market's 2-month sag 
has hardly helped to Increase that confidence. 
Perhaps the surprising thing is that Europe 
still does have some faith in our money and 
basic economy. 

The thing that had conference board dele- 
gates so agitated was a Treasury report show- 
ing that gold outflow is now faster than it 
was a year ago 

We lost in 
million. - 

For the corresponding period of last year 
it was a $364 million drain. Over the entire 
year, though, the loss was $858 million. 

So the present rate is genuinely alarming. 

Currently our gold reserves stand below 
$16.5 billion, the lowest ebb since August of 
1939. 

What do we do about it? 

There are many suggestions, a number of 
them unpalatable. We could: 

Curtail direct U.S. investment overseas. 

Slash aid and assistance abroad. 

Cut military defense spending abroad (and 
what folly lles here, with the current situa- 
tion in southeast Asia). 

Devalue the dollar. 

Rather than move in these directions, the 
administration has been insisting that we 
export far more and close off our balance- 
of-psyments deficit in that fashion. 

Hence the current trade expansion bill 
before Congress. 

Strange, isn't it, that we hear so much 
about “bold new policy” rather than “sound 
old sense” in g balanced budget. 

That's what European bankers would like 
to see more than anything, as a way of bol- 
stering confidence in our dollar. 

Do you realize that today there are $18 
billion in foreign-held short-term claims 
against our gold reserve? 

That's $1.5 billion more than we've got. 

Nor is that all. 

Foreign institutions hold $5 billion worth 
of investments here which might further the 
pressures on our gold position. 

In view of this, what did we get out of 
the Rome bankers’ mecting? Disclosure of 
more “technical” mechanisms to ease gold 
losses. 

These, Under Secretary of the Treasury 
Robert V. Roosa acknowledged, would take 
a year or two to implement. The need is far 
more fundamental and immediate. 

Perhaps what we basically lack Is a con- 
certed plan for fighting this problem. 

Washington throws out recommendations 
which amount to what the Statist, a British 
financial paper, describes as the “time-hon- 
ored but futile pastime of plugging the 
thermometer in order to cure the fever.” 

Yale's redoubtable economist, Prof. Robert 
Triffin, observed to the conference board how 
completely incompatible are America’s aims 
of stopping dollar outflow solely by increas- 
ing exports. 

The problem here is that Great Britain, 
Canada, and Japan are trying to accomplish 
precisely what we are. 

For restoration of equilibrium, there would 
have to be a net deterioration of $6 billion in 
trade by other free nations. 

What is happening is that the United 
States, Great Britain, Japan, and Canada 
have begun to step on each other's toes in 
their trade aims, This tends to worsen 
rather than improve the other’s position. 


the first quarter of 1962 $455 
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Something else is needed. Our major 
weakness has been hesitancy in making 
fundamental reform, as well as in seeking 
an ted plan which both 
the national and international requirements 
for a sound dollar. 


Let's Face the Truth About Nuclear 
Testing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


‘ OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article which appeared in 
the June 10, 1962, issue of This Week. 

Dr. Hermann J. Muller is one of the 
most distinguished experts in the field 
of genetics and has some interesting 
and forceful thoughts about this most 
important subject of nuclear testing. 

The article follows: 

Ler's FACE THE TauTH 


(By Dr. Hermann J. Muller with Jack Harri- 
son Pollack) 


(Note—Dr. Muller won the Nobel Prize 
in 1946 for his 1926 discovery of how radia- 
tion affects heredity. A distinguished serv- 
ice professor of zoology at Indiana Uni- 
versity and a member of the National Com- 
mittee on Radiation Protection, he has been 
called “the father of modern genetics.”) 


BLOOMINGTON, Inp.—As a geneticist, I have 
been strongly opposed to the United States 
resuming nuclear atmospheric tests. 

But as an American citizen, I have regret- 
fully come to accept the need for testing. 

Despite my grave concern over adding 
more radioactive fallout to the atmosphere— 
and offending considerable world opinion— 
I believe that our nuclear testing today may 
be in the national—and international—in- 
terest. Certainly, testing is accompanied by 
terrible risk. But I think the tests may have 
benefits greater than the damage. Indeed. 
the tests today may provide our only chance 
for life in a peaceful, nonslave world. 

I am an incurable optimist and even as I 
write these words I still fervently hope that 
the Soviet Government will agree to reason- 
able inspection and controls. If instead of 
“nyet” the Russians suddenly say “da,” as 
they occasionally do, then both our and their 
tests can stop forever. 

MINIMUM FALLOUT 


But meantime, I do not feel that Presi- 
dent Kennedy has been playing the megaton 
madness game. His reluctant decision to 
carry out new tests was not an act of panic. 
After many months of weighing the evi- 
dence, he concluded that at the present time 
testing was the least evil of the unplensafit 
possibilities confronting the free world. He 
assured Americans on March 2 that the fall- 
out would be held “to an absolute mini- 
mum—far less ‘than the contamination 
created by last fall's Soviet serics—by pay- 
ing careful attention to location, wind, and 
weather conditions, and by holding these 
tests over the open sen.” 

From my 35 years of laboratory experi- 
ence with radiation, I know the damage that 
results from it, no matter whether it comes 
in the form of bombs, cosmic rays or care- 
less use of X-rays. The damage is either 
somatic (which hurts our own bodies) or 
genetic (which will hurt succeeding genera- 
tions). Contrary to what you may have 
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heard or read, there is no such thing as a 
Safe or harmless dose of radiation. Any 
amount is genetically undesirable because it 
Causes mutations—that is, sudden umpre- 
dictable biological changes, And over 99 per- 
cent of such mutations are harmful. 

THE DELAYED REACTION 


Nuclear testing—by us or the Russians— 
results also in leukemia, bone cancer, and 
Other abhorrent ailments in the present pop- 
ulation, as well as many thousands of heredi- 
tary defects in populations of the future. 
Por each amount of radiation received, there 
is a probability of dying sooner. Because 
both the somatic and genetic defects are 
Concealed or delayed, they cannot, individ- 
Ually, be as stemming from to- 
day's radiation. But the damage done to 
later generations will probably be very much 
greater, all told, than to the directly exposed 
individuals. 

Tests are no better for the Russians than 
for us. After the Soviet Union dropped its 
85-megaton H-bomb on October 30, 1961, 
Premier Khrushchev answered the worldwide 
Protests by dismissing them as “hysterical.” 
I do not agree with him. They are very 
Teal—for his people, too. 

The polson pumped into the sky by Rus- 
na doesn't skip over the Soviet Union. Rus- 
sla will probably suffer most from the fall- 
Cut resulting from its own atmospheric 

So much fallout has been concen- 
trated where the Soviet tests were made, its 
Citizens will continue to be exposed to it far 
More than we. 

Despite these dangers from testing to us 
and the Russians, I believe that today the 
Only sensible course for democratic America 

to admit the damage potential in resumed 
tests, but at the same time to weigh the 
Case for testing against the possible conse- 
Quences of not testing—our subjugation by 
a totalitarian system. f 

I know what this means because I worked 

Russia between 1933 and 1936 at the 
Institute of Genetics, first in Leningrad and 
ter in Moscow. I was invited there by the 
great Russian scientist, Nikolai Vavilov, who 
died in in a concentration camp in 
1942. I went to Russia hopefully but became 
usioned when I saw how genetics was 
being perverted by dictator Stalin to fit the 
Communist Party line. 

In Russia then I heard marching factory 
Workers singing rousing songs about how 
Much “freer” they were than workers any- 
Where else. This was the pathetic freedom 
Sf those born blind. Today Russian genet- 

are reportedly allowed to work only 
on approved subjects such as trying to show 
Why U.S. nuclear tests should be stopped. 
th their dialectical materialism, the So- 

can prove or disprove anything. 
a these things considered, the world to- 
ay ls confronted with three big possibili- 
for tomorrow: (1) A universal slave 
State dominated by Russia; (2) annihilation 
nuclear war; (3) a humanistic alli- 

ance of all people. 
I believe that today's tests are an impor- 
t measure tor this moment—enabling us 

Avoid the first two terrible fates and work 

the sane third choice. 

Totalitarian slavery would be as great a 
. Scar for mankind as nuclear war. And 

all our dread is directed toward nuclear 
War, the way for the coming of totalitarian- 
ism will be made easier. Nuclear war also is 
A far greater danger than tests. 
ar we ever had a nuclear war, we would 

showered with thousands of times more 
radiation. Ironically, many Americans seem 

be more worried about the tests than 
Possible war. 

The responsible free world leaders are 
Ware of these two terrible alternatives. 
When Premier Khrushchey shunned Presi- 
dent Kennedy's and British Prime Minister 

last-minute appeal for inspec- 
tion in April, they would have taken a step 
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toward surrender had they cancelled the 
scheduled tests and renounced testing uni- 
laterally, Past Russian actions have shown 
that any agreement unaccompanied by in- 
pection is a sham in which the honest party 
turns out to be the dupe. 

Admittedly, the tests may accelerate the 
arms race. Testing may give the Russians or 
us further capabilities of nuciear offense and 
defense. But it is unlikely that either side 
will develop an overwhelming advantage over 
the other unless one side stops testing and 
the other side forges ahead. As things stand, 
both sides know the consequences of nuclear 
war—defeat for both sides, destruction for 
both civilizations. 

My own belief, however, is that US. tests 
will ultimately convince the Russians that 
we mean what we say about defending the 
free world’s security and make them more 
receptive to a genuine test ban treaty. 

If testing seems a high price to pay, re- 
member that an infinitely higher price— 
both to present and future generations— 
would have to be paid if war ever broke out. 
Remember, too, the other terrible price— 
if we were enslaved. The problem must be 
assessed from all sides. 

EINSTEIN'S INVITATION 

Despite my repeated warnings about the 
danger of radiation for 35 years, I have al- 
ways believed that tests were preferable to 
war or slavery, and under some circum- 
stances might prevent them. In 1955, I de- 
clared our tests were then justified and I 
still think they were. Earlier, in 1948, when 
Dr. Albert Einstein asked me to join his 
antimilitarist Emergency Committee of 
Atomic Scientists, I told him that I couldn't 
conscientiously say that the genetic damage 
from nuclear testing was great enough to 
be conclusively against it. I said that the 
damage was less than that being done by 
some medical, dental, and shoestore men 
who weren’t controlling their X-rays. De- 
spite Einstein's well-known pacifism he didn’t 
seem at all surprised at my views and asked 
me to serve on his committee, anyway. 

But today I refuse to ally myself with any 
group which unconditionally favors or op- 
poses testing. I reallze there is honest dif- 
ference of opinion among scientists and 
others. However, I think too many advo- 
cates and critics of testing are engaging in 
wishful thinking, or concentrating on one 
of the alternatives of the problem, while 
neglecting the other. Some are misguided, 
some consciously influenced by ulterior mo- 
tives. The public, caught in between, gen- 
erally lines up with one side or the other, 
calling its position white, the other black. 

One of the most vocal advocates of testing 
has been Dr. Edward Teller, the nuclear 
physicist. But I think he is greatly under- 
rating (1) the risk of both somatic and 
genetic damage from the. tests and (2) the 
aggravation of feelings that leads toward 
war by continulng the arms race. 

In his recent book, “The Legacy of Hiro- 
shima,” Dr. Teller claims, Radiation from 
test fallout might be slightly harmful to hu- 
mans. It might be slightly beneficial, or 
have no effect at all.“ Elsewhere in the 
book he adds, “Fallout from nuclear testing 
is not worth worrying about. Its effect on 
human beings, if there is an effect, ts insig- 
nificant.” 

Iemphatically disagree. I think that every 
laboratory test by myself and others indi- 
cates that radiation is very much worth 
worrying about. 

At the other extreme, eminent scientists 
Une Dr. Linus Pauling, of the California 
Institute of Technology, and many student 
and peace organizations demand that all 
U.S, nuclear testing be stopped immediately. 
Though I sympathize with the aims of these 
well-meaning people, I think they underesti- 
mate the damage which would be done to 
our intellectual, moral and political free- 
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doms if the Russians took over. And they 
do not seem to realize that there is a very 
real danger that the Soviets would succeed 
in taking over if we alone disarmed. These 
antitesting Americans also ignore the ques- 
tion: of whether further testing would in- 
crease our antimissile capabilities. 

WEAKNESS INVITES WAR 


Weakness and unpreparedness, unfortu- 
nately, invite Soviet war and aggression. 
Korea, Berlin, and southeast Asia proved 
that. Merely marching for peace doesn't 
insure it. Back in 1940 Americans picketed 
the White House with peace slogans. But 
that didn’t stop Hitler, Mussolini, or Tojo. 

Fortunately for America, President Ken- 
nedy doesn't lean toward either the Teller 
or Pauling sides. His top scientific advisers, 
like Dr. Jerome B. Wiesner, of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, are wise, 
capable men of sound judgment who are 
carefully weighing the fallout, world opin- 
ion and delicate scientific, military, and 
political aspects of testing in a complicated 
balance of forces. I think we are lucky 
that their voices can be heard, even though 
they cannot always carry the argument. 

Today only top administration members 
and top brass have the inside knowledge of 
the true nuclear picture. Though the aver- 
age American needs to know more to eval- 
uate it, this information cannot be made 
public now, regrettably, because it might 
be advantageous to our potential enemies. 
I hope that soon this will not be so. 

Meanwhile, the situation is not hopeless. 
Here are three positive things I urge that 
we do: 

1. Establish a national system for keeping 
a record of every American's exposure to 
radiation from whatever source throughout 
his life. This would help scientists to de- 
termine definite radiation danger levels and 
warn people when those levels are ap- 
proached or exceeded. 

2. Limiting the amount of manmade 
radiation reaching people. Let us Insist, for 
example, on protective shields over the re- 
productive organs during X-raying, and that 
doctors get training in radiation protection. 
Such elementary precautions would greatly 
reduce génetic damage. 

3. Continue our testing, if necessary, but 
simultaneously work for genuine dlsarma- 
ment. If we steadfastly do so, then the 
Russians will not be able to refuse a rea- 
sonable type of inspection indefinitely. 
Time is on our side, They will have to 
come around in the end. If we hold firm, 
I think we can get a workable agreement. 
But until we have controlled bilateral dis- 
armament, the survival of freedom demands 
from us the ultimate reasonableness—and 
the ultimate firmness. 

In the long run, the only really important 
test for us and the Russians is whether we 
can agree on a worldwide plan to end all 
nuclear tests—and the arms race. 


We, the People, Must Not Abdicate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, de- 
spite a dislike for many of our present 
day programs, voiced by the very people 
they are supposed to help, we have those 
in power here who would dismiss these 
dislikes in favor of what they think is 
best. 
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Apparently, these persons are for- 
getting that if a man wants to provide 
for his aging years on his own, it is his 
right to do so. And no government pro- 
gram, no matter how benign its attitude, 
has the right to shoulder aside this 
man’s wishes, 

The reason government has no stand- 
ing is because the people are supreme. 
The Declaration of Independence stated 
it and the Constitution spelled out how 
it could be attained. Almost 100 years 
later, Abraham Lincoln reaffirmed it at 
Gettysburg when he said government of 
the people, by the people, for the people 
should not perish. 

But apparently those in power here 
have forgotten President Lincoln's 
words, the Constitution, and the Decla- 
ration of Independence, because we are 
now engaged in a government that is of 
the bureaucrat, done to the people and 
for power only. 

This dangerous trend is not going un- 
noticed in Nebraska. As evidence I sub- 
mit the following essay from the Fre- 
mont (Nebr.) Guide and Tribune, an 
essay that drives its point home with 
vigor and conviction. 

I might explain that Fremont, Nebr., 
the city served by this newspaper, is a 
city of outstanding awareness. Long ago 
it was conscious of the fact that govern- 
ment can only give what it first takes 
away. Therefore, in vigorous protest, 
the city of Fremont, through its cham- 
ber of commerce on February 9, 1959, 
prepared and issued a document entitled 
“A Declaration of Independence From 
Federal Dependence.” 

This document since then has been the 
rallying point for thousands of others 
searching for a way to protest Federal 
beneficence. In the event my colleagues 
are interested, I am prepared to fur- 
nish copies of Fremont’s declaration, 

Meanwhile, I commend the following 
editiorial to their reading: 

WE, THE PEOPLE, Must Not ABDICATE 
_ Lincoln's Gettysburg Address, often recited 
on Memorial Day, closes with words which 
are as appropriate today as they were then: 
"e * + That this Nation, under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom and that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for 
the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 

Forecasts of governmental doom have been 
made almost daily. There’s nothing new in 
them. But, one has only to open his eyes to 
see signs which could not be read as favor- 
able even by the strongest optimist. As crepe 
hanging is a way of life with some, a care- 
free attitude has become the pattern for too 
many of us. Government and politics too 
often are abandoned to those who like the 
game or those who see chance for personal 

ain. 

8 Sharing the concern felt by Walter Lipp- 
mann when he said “America is beginning to 
accept a new code of ethics that allows for 
chiseling and lying“ and of Harvard's presi- 
dent, Nathan Pusey, who said “American 
youth are searching for a creed to believe 
and a song to sing,” we point to another 
danger, 

Lincoln saw “the people” as indispensible 
in government. Government was to be of,“ 
“by,” and “for” the people. t 

Today we accede to a deviation from this 
pattern. 

A President upsets our business family 
using coercion. With too little considera- 
tion for the future of the free enterprise 
system, he misuses tools of his office to force 
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industry to bow to his beliefs. In wrath 
he attempts to mold our economic system 
bypassing legislative process. 

Tighter controls are forced on farmers 
despite the fact that only 4 percent in a 
poll of 50,000 farm magazine subscribers 
voted in favor of the compulsory quotas 
being pushed by the administration. A farm 
area Congressman who campaigns on a rec- 
ord and platform of opposition to farmer 
regimentation wins at popular election and 
is subsequently criticized as being out of step 
with the region, 

In 16 of 27 polls taken by Congressmen, 
the social security approach to medical care 
for the aged is rejected. But the President 
of the United States subsequently takes the 
rostrum to declare those in opposition to his 
plan “do not comprehend what we are trying 
to do.“ 

In these cases and many, many others, just 
who is the we“? If the people, about whom 
Abraham Lincoln spoke, do not favor a pro- 
posal, does this Government he wanted 30 
sincerely to preserve become a wwe“ and do 
the people become they“? 

Though much of the public has tired of 
the welfare road we've been paving with gold. 
Government officials of the “we and they” 
variety keep insisting we need more. The 
bureaucrats feel compelled to build monu- 
ments of government without regard for 
“the people.“ 

“We, the people’ no longer are credited 
with being capable of creating our own pro- 
grams. Those who govern feel it their oracu- 
lar duty to deliver us from the freedoms 
which sprang from self-reliance and can 
flourish only as long as we resist the welfare 
state, The best government is still that 
which governs least, 

We have fallen far if we accept the premise 
that we must bulld on socialistic foundations 
previously laid. The President must believe 
we have reached that state. He insists his 
program of medical care for the aged is a 
logical step when he says of it, “Now that 
does not seem such an extraordinary piece of 
legislation, 25 years after Franklin Roosevelt 
passed the Social Security Act.” 

Note that the President attributes noth- 
ing to Congress, most direct representative of 
the people. If this attitude is acceptable to 
Americans, if the President can use his ap- 
pointees and their staffs to promote his con- 
cepts of government over the will of the 
people, if he can misuse authority to circum- 
vent Congress, our Republic is in decay and 
in need of immediate contrastimulant. 

“We, the people” have departed far from 
Lincoln's convictions if we permit our servant 
government to become our master. 


Arthur Larson Looks at Medical Care 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1962 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following percep- 
tive article by Dr. Arthur Larson, former 
Director of the U.S. Information Agency 
under President Eisenhower. In view of 
the timeliness of this issue, Advance 
magazine, a new journal of political 
thought published by a group of public- 
spirited young Republicans in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., is to be commended for 
bringing Dr, Larson's views to the at- 
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tention of a national Republican audi- 
ence: 

SOCIAL SECURITY: THe American Way 

(By Dr. Arthur Larson) 

The fight over social security health bene- 
fits is mostly ideological. There are other 
arguments—financial, practical, technical. 
But the quarrel keeps coming back to one 
question: Is this an entering wedge for so- 
cialized medicine, or is it the American 
way of handling the problem of financial 
health services for the aging? 

There was never yet a good action which 
could not have been attacked as an enter- 
ing wedge for a bad action. Yet when this 
argument is made against a proposal, there 
is a duty on the advocates to answer it, and 
this requires more than waving the wedge 
away as a tiresome cliche. It is up to the 
advocates to show that the proposal is not 
a wedge but a spike with a head on it, and 
that the spike can be driven securely home 
to do its constructive job without going be- 
yond a predetermined distance and splitting 
the structure. 

What is the stopper which, as a matter of 
principle, can keep the idea of social security 
health benefits from sliding by imperceptl- 
ble stages into socialized medicine of the 
British type? 

To answer this question, let us begin by 
identifying the American way“ in social in- 
surance, as distinguished from the British. 
The distinctive feature of American social 
insurance is the wage-loss restoration prin- 
ciple. Small sums are paid in by the em- 
ployee or the employer or both while the 
employee is earning. Then, when earnings 
are interrupted or stopped, the system pays 
back to the employee a fraction of his lost 
earnings—perhaps a half to two-thirds. 

There are four main events that stop earn- 
ings: economic unemployment, physical 
disability, old age retirement, and death. 
In the complex American pattern there is & 
division of labor between State and Federal, 
Government financed and privately insured 
systems. Unemployment is handled by the 
Federal-State unemployment insurance pro- 
gram, Physical disability and death, if 
work connected, are dealt with by workmen 
compensation acts, which are largely 
financed by private insurance. Old age re- 
tirement Is the responsibility of the Federal 
social security system, which also Includes 
benefits for total permanent disability and 
death, regardless of work connection, But 
with all this diversity of administration and 
financing, there is one unifying principle: 
wage loss. 

The British system, while Including wage- 
loss payments, is not so limited. For ex- 
ample, under the family allowance program, 
every family is paid a fixed number of 
shillings per week for each child beyond the 
first, even at times of full earnings. And 
every family is entitled to free hospital and 
medical care even at times of fulf earnings. 

Here, then, is the big ideological stopper 
between the American system, and the 
British socialized medicine system. It is 
one thing for the government to say to 
a man, “When your wages stop, you will 
systematically have a fraction of lost wages 
paid to you, which you may then spend as 
you please.“ It is quite a different thing 
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when you are earning your full wages, we 
are going to take one entire category ot 
expense out of your hands—modical ex- 
pense—and pay it for you, whether you need 
this kind of help or not.” 

The American public considered this kind 
of nationalized health service during the 
Truman administration, and after a long 
and heated debate rejected it. As one cf 
the most emphatic advocates of the Ameri- 
can wage-loss principle, I personally fought 
against that national health service plan. 
as did many of the people who are now 
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Supporting social security health benefits. 
When a man ts making his regular earnings, 
it is up to him to work out ways of paying 
his own bills. If we start selecting particular 
kinds of expense and saying to Americans, 
“We do not think you- are intelligent or 
Provident enough to handle this sort of 
expense even when employed at regular 
earning," we will really have introduced an 
entering wedge. For if the Government is 
to pay medical bills for people having regu- 
lar earnings, why not other major items of 
expense —lawyers' bills, fire losses, food bills, 
Car bills, travel costs, the cost of relatives 
Who move in. 

Americans, whether or not they have con- 
Sclously formulated a philosophy about the 
Matter, have wisely rejected this course, and 
have consistently stuck to the wage-loss 
Principle. 

But there is one more question that must 
be answered. How do you fit payments for 
health services within the American principle 
of simply restoring a portion of lost wages? 
The answer is this: The American principle 
Contains one important exception to the 
Normal rule confining its benefits to wage 
Teplacement: If the same event which pro- 
duces wage loss also produces an accom- 
Panying kind of special expense, the system 
May also pay that special expense, For ex- 
ample, industrial injury typically produces 
Medical and hospital expense as well as wage 
loss. Therefore every Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act pays medical and hospital benefits 
as well as wage-loss benefits. For if the sys- 
tem did not pay the typical accompanying 
expense, the wage-loss benefits would be 
eaten up by that accompanying expense. 

wage-loss benefits would therefore not 
Perform the function they were designed to 
Perform which is to give the man and his 
family a modest but dignified source of 
regular income to keep them fram becoming 
a social problem or a community burden. 
The principle of the entire system would 
be defeated if, because of a predictable spe- 
cial accompanying expense, the very event 
that set the wage-loss payments if motion 
Simultaneously snatched them away. 

To apply this principle to health benefits 
for retired persons under social security, it 
ls necessary to adduce only one well-docu- 
Mented and undisputed fact: The event 
that produces retirement benefits, old age, 
also produces sharply increased hospital and 
Medical expenses. Of course, the increase 
does not come about instantancously. But 
that is not of the essence of the question. 
The important operative fact is that this 
Special category of expense is typically sev- 
eral times as great in old age as in the 
earlier years. 

When this is recognized as the key princi- 
Ple, we discover that there is already ampie 
Precedent within the Social Security Act 
itself. In death cases, Social Security pays a 
Substantial cash allowance for funeral ex- 
Penses. Curiously, this feature has never 
Produced any conspicuous controversy—no 
Charges of socialized undertaking, or of in- 

rence with the delicate relation between 
Morticlans and bereaved families, Yet this 
Payment is presumably made in the great 
Majority of deaths right now, since practi- 
Cally everyone is now under social security. 
The principle here formulated sets clear 
aries on how far the provision of health 
benefits under social security should go. In 
the direction of inclusiveness, these benefits 
Should plainly be pald also to social security 
beneficiaries receiving total permanent dis- 
ability payments, since both elements are 
Present; wage loss, and typical accompany- 
ing special medical and hospital expense. 
But in the direction of limitation, let us be 
faithful in following our principle where it 
leads us, even though the results may not be 
Politically or emotionally appealing. Specifi- 
Cally, this would mean that these health 
benefits should not be paid to young widows 
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and others drawing survivors’ benefits, since 
unlike the disabled or overage, they cannot 
show the element of presumed special ex- 
pense. On the other hand, it may be neces- 
sary for administrative reasons to provide 
health benefits to persons who are eligible 
for retirement benefits but who have not 
claimed them, since otherwise iliness would 
precipitate retirement claims that might not 
otherwise be made. 

If the proposed limiting principle is clearly 
understood and consistently observed, then, 
there is no need to fear that social security 
health benefits would be an entering wedge 
for socialized medicine. 

Now let us look at the positive side of the 
argument. We have seen that social secur- 
ity health benefits need not be opposed as a 
step down a road on which there is no stop- 
ping short of socialized medicine. But as an 
affirmative matter, it is equally important to 
state the case showing that the social secur- 
ity approach is indeed the American way, 
by contrast with the competing approach. 

What is the competing approach? In some 
form or other, it is ultimately public assist- 
ance, This comes about in two ways. The 
first is this: If social security wage-loss pay- 
ments are consumed by medical bills, the 

recipient involuntarily becomes an assistance 
case. Hospital and medical costs are a prom- 
inent factor among those which make 
straight social security benefits inadcquate 
in particular cases. We are therefore con- 
fronted with a choice. Which is the Ameri- 
can way in this situation: to have the whole 
problem handled by social security payments, 
or to have hundreds of thousands—perhaps 
millions—of Americans driven to supplemen- 
tary public assistance? 

The second way in which the choice is 
presented is more direct. The principal 
alternative that has been held forth to social 
security health benefits is the bill passed last 
year providing Federal funds to help the 
States pay public assistance to the medically 
indigent. Although the term “medically in- 
digent” may have some claim to novelty, the 
choice essentially remains the same: social 
insurahce or public assistance. 

What are the principal values we refer 
to when we speak of the traditions that we 
prize as Americans? Two come most prom- 
inently to mind: the dignity of the indi- 
vidual person and freedom. 

The first rests on our deep-seated belief 
in the worth of the individual human being. 
It is this belief, more than any other single 
thing, that separates Americanism from 
communism and totalitarianism. It has its 
roots far back in Judao-Christian tradition, 
which says to all persons, however humble: 
“Ye are gods.” 

Out of this religious conviction of the 
divinity of man, and the political conviction 
of the equality of men, has come at last 
the realization that a man is no less possessed 
of these attributes of divinity and human 
dignity because he has lost his job, con- 
tracted pollo, or been retired as over age. 

There is nothing new about the idea that 
a self-respecting community cannot let its 
poor starve and freeze. We have had poor 
laws for three and one-half centuries. What 
is new is the Idea that means should be pro- 
vided whereby people can be protected from 
wage loss without any accompanying hu- 
miliation. 

The only way this can be done is by social 
insurance. People have, it is true, sometimes 
tried to take the stigma out of public relief. 
but without much success, They have 
changed the name to assistance.“ They 
have tried to keep the relief rolls secret in 
some places, and to put forth a theory that 
the destitute have a right to public relief. 
But to most people, relief is still relief, and to 
some, the disgrace is so overpowering that 
they would literally rather not go on living 
at all than submit to the humiliation that 
in their minds attends public relief. 
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Here is an actual news story from a Pitts- 
burgh paper of August 8, 1953: 
“COUPLE FOUND ON PIKE, WIFE DEAD, MAN 
DYING—NOTE BLAMES FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 


“A middle-aged couple was found shot 
along the Pennsylvania Turnpike last night. 
The shots were self-inflicted. Inside {their 
car] was a note: 

“It's the end of the trail for us. We tried 
but without a home and no more money it 
got too tough. Thanks to so many people 
who really tried, we were able to get along 
this far. 

“ "BETTY AND TURNER.’ 

“Turner Ruff, 50, once an able workman 
at a local distillery, had been crippled by 
hardening of the arteries, which grew 
progressively worse. Their savings were 
zoon exhausted and he could not work. Last 
fall, they decided it was best to lve apart. 
Mr. Ruff went to the county poor home.” 

You can argue all you like about whether 
people ought to feel this way about poor 
relief and public assistance. The fact is 
that most of them, except for some hardened 
customers, do feel this way and probably 
always will. No matter how delicately han- 
died, the means test in public assistance can- 
not help being humilating—that is, the 
process whereby you must submit to a com- 
plete examination of your financial resources 
and the resources of those who have some 
obligation to contribute to your support. 
We all have a deeply ingrained feeling that 
our finances are our own b Wen our 
privacy in this area has been stripped away, 
we are bound to feel some mortification. 

By contrast, social security is solidly based 
on the proposition that the benefits belong 
to you as of right. You do not have to beg 
or apologize. The benefits are yours. They 
are not a handout. They do not mark you 
with any stigma whatever. After all, it is 
probable that the retired corporation presi- 
dent in your town ts also drawing his social 
security and feeling none the worse for it. 

The first great individual value fostered 
by income insurance, then, is the American's 
self-respect, dignity, and pride. 

The second is his freedom. 

What happens to the freedom of the re- 
lief recipient? He starts out by forfeiting 
his traditional freedom to keep his financial 
affairs to himself, and undergoes a compul- 
sory investigation into his sources of sup- 
port. He then probably loses a great deal 
of his freedom to spend his money and live 
his life as he sees fit. Does he dare go out 
and buy a 1937 Plymouth? Wu he not run 
the risk that some local taxpayer will grum- 
ble: “Look at him riding around like a king 
on my money?” Does his wife dare to buy 
& new coat, which might look nicer than the 
coat of some other taxpayer? Does he dare 
allow himself to be seen p up a can 
of beer in the supermarket to put in his gro- 
cery basket? And so it may well go, with 
his food, his clothes, his entertainment, his 
transportation, his holidzys—almost his 
whole existence—under scrutiny. And what 
becomes of his freedom to move, one of the 
most characteristic of American privileges? 
If he is drawing relief in Sioux City, Iowa, 
and decides that he would rather live in 
Long Beach, Calif., can he Just pack up his 
relief rights and take them along, confident 
that California will welcome him with open 
arms, and start right in paying where Iowa 
left off? Of course he cannot, 

By contrast, see how social security works. 
No questions asked abont how you spend 
your social security check. You can spend 
the whole business on whiskey or antique 
lusterware or Christian missions and no one 
can call you to account. And, finally, no 
restriction on your freedom to move where 
you please. 

Which of these systems, then, really serves 
our ideal of freedom? 

What is freedom, anyway? Is it freedom 


for the old to have to live crowded in with - 
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their married children. Is it freedom to go 
through life worried because you know your 
family could not get along on the life 
insurance you have been able to afford? 

Or is it freedom to go along knowing you 
have substantial survivors’ benefits avail- 
able for your family, and to reach retire- 
ment with an independent income, includ- 


ing protection from severe medical costs, 


with which you can quit work when you 
please and then go and live where you please 
and do what you please? 

The answer, then, to the question posed 
at the outset is plain: Social security health 
benefits are not an entering wedge for so- 
cialized medicine, and they definitely are the 
American way of handling the financial 
problem of hospital and medical care for the 
aged. In addition to this philosophical ar- 
gument, a number of other issues embedded 
in the social security health benefits con- 
troversy, some of them of real gravity and 
difficulty. A program of these dimensions 
cannot be undertaken without troublesome 
administrative complications, touching, for 
example, the problem of combining maxi- 
mum professional freedom with some mini- 
mum of standard setting to avoid abuses. 
But these various administrative, financial, 
and practical difficulties are not impossible 
of solution. There could be no happier turn 
in this stormy story than a decision by the 
American people to accept the kind of phil- 
osophical rationale here advanced and then 
get on with the job of attacking these re- 
maining technical problems with ingenuity, 
briskness, and good humor, 


To Preserve Fire Island 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY. 


‘ OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, Fire 
Island, lying off the Atlantic shoreline 
and paralleling the southern edge of 
Long Island, is a barrier reef blessed with 
some of the finest remaining virginal 
stands of coastal shrubbery and trees, 
sheltering in the great South Bay some 
of the world’s finest fishing grounds. 

In the name of “progress,” Mr. Robert 
Moses and his staff are planning a four- 
lane concrete highway right down the 
backbone of the island. The residents 
of Fire Island and conservations in gen- 
eral are appropriately outraged at the 
thought of this additional corruption of 
& natural site to make way for the auto- 
mobile. 

In a letter to the editor of the New 
York Times appearing in the June 11 
issue, Author Theodore H. White, one of 
my distinguished constituents, has 
spelled out the case against the highway. 
I have taken the liberty of inserting it in 
the Concressionat Recorp in order to 
give it widest possible distribution. 

It should be noted that legislation is 
pending in the U.S. Congress to bring 
Fire Island into the national park sys- 
tem. It seems to me entirely inappropri- 
ate to go forward with the proposed Fire 
Island highway until the Congress has 
completed its examination of the bill and 
the national needs in connection with it, 

The letter follows: 
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To PRESERVE Fire IstanD—AvutTHOR PROTESTS 
SUPERIMPOSING HIGHWAY ON EROSION CONTROL 


To the EDITOR oF THE New YORK TIMES: 

On June 29 the newly appointed State 
Commission for Protection of the Atlantic 
Shoreline will hold its first public hearing 
on New York's response to the challenge of 
coastal erosion by the hostile ocean. 

Inevitably, much of the hearing will focus 
on the future of Fire Island—and if past 
history of the long debate about this famous 
island is any guide, the hearings will pro- 
duce such a murk of claim, counterclaim and 
purple rhetoric that a confused executive 
authority and public will wash its hands of 
the entire matter. 

To begin with, nature, ages ago, threw up 
& long barrier reef, due east of the mouth of 
the Hudson. 

This barrier reef is a natural playground, 
blessed with some of the finest remaining 
virginal stands of coastal shrubbery and 
trees, sheltering in the Great South Bay 
some of the world’s finest fishing grounds. 

Of the useful 70 miles of this reef—from 
Rockaway Point through Jones Beach, 
through Fire Island to Moriches Inlet—ap- 
proximately 40 have been developed for pub- 
lic use by a superb road system of access 
largely created under the farsighted leader- 
ship of Robert Moses. 

The barrier reef has, however, another 
value, in addition to its priceless recreational 
offerings. As its name indicates, it is a pro- 
tective sandbar. It protects the entire 
southern coast of Long Island from the buf- 
feting of the elements. 


IMPORTANCE OF REEF 


It is here that confusion and crisis inter- 
lock. Over the generations the beaches from 
Fire Island to Montauk Point have been 
eaten away by hurricane and tide until now, 
within a measurable period of time, It seems 
certain that great chunks of the narrow reef 
will be washed away to sea, exposing Long 
Island to danger, and wiping out the inland 
fisheries as well as the summer colonies on 
Fire Island. 

To preserve the reef and its beaches, Army 

have said, a system of groins or 
jetties had to be built to slow the shear- 
ing current. In 1958 the En proposed 
a 10-year, $40 million project, for which the 
Federal Government appropriated 51 per- 
cent in 1960, with the balance to be shared 
by State and localities. 

What is at issue now is whether State and 
local communities should go forward with 
their share of the project, and whether there 
should be superimposed on erosion control a 
vaguely defined highway costing an esti- 
mated additional $19 million. Sooner or 
later, to protect Long Island, the barrier 
reef must be saved from the sea. The ques- 
tion is whether the present crisis should be 
made the pretext for an unneeded and ex- 
travagantly expensive road, 

The central fact, as Fire Islanders see it, 
is whether there should be wiped out the 
last refuge from the automobile in the im- 
mediate coastal area. Can there be pre- 
served one small accessible section of this 
vast stretch for people who wish to spend 
a day, a week, or a month with their tod- 
diers and children where there is no danger 
of hurt to them and they can fun free? 
Can one sanctuary of quiet be preserved? 

The fact is that one-quarter of the useful 
stretch of Fire Island is already in public 
hands and under public development. And 
all the rest of the supposedly closed island 
is open to the public. 

AVAILABILITY OF ISLAND 

One bridge already reaches the island 
from the mainland; a second is under con- 
struction. Railway and roads bring New 
Yorkers to half a dozen ferries that carry 
anyone to the island in 20 or 25 minutes. No 
part of the shore is restricted; restaurants 
are available up and down the beach. 
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The present proposal of the Long Island 
planners that no action be taken for erosion 
control unless a ribbon of concrete be süper- 
imposed on Fire Island is a fascinating epl- 
sode in the development of this metropoli- 
tan area. The proposed road serves no ero- 
sion control purpose. 

The Army Egineers study ignores com- 
pletely the romantic thesis of road protago- 
nists that a road must be put down on the 
sand to hold the sand in place like a con- 
crete paperweight. No popular or political 
pressure insists on, or clamors for, such a 
road except for that from land speculators 
whose holdings will rise in value. And Fire 
Island residents, whose property will soar in 
value, are unanimously against it. 

The idea seems to rise from the charts and 
blueprints of the metropolitan area's plan- 
ning bureaucracy, whose spokesman is Robert 
Moses. 

They see Fire Island on a map—more than 
half of it, in their eyes, virgin, hence unim- 
proved. They see Jones Beach magnificently 
harnessed, as it should have been, They see 
two bridges to the island. And an almost 
irresistible compulsion makes them draw 
their pencil down from Jones Beach, across 
Fire Island Inlet, down finally to link the 
two bridges by a concrete ribbon through 
the narrow spine of Fire Island. 

One can sympathize with the Long Island 
planners; their achievements over 30 years in 
the area have been lar; now they 
are almost at the end of their job; and some 
sense of tidiness, some intellectual desire for 
climax, will not let them rest until they 
push their concrete through Fire Island as 
far as it will go. One can sympathize with 
the emotion; but one cannot agree. 

What we at Fire Island hope is that Mr. 
Moses and his staff will recognize that this 
patch of quiet, left free by his bulldozers. 
will, by contrast, make an even greater monu- 
ment of his past achievements than an un- 
broken stretch of 60 or 70 miles of concrete 
along the shore, 

Teropors H. WHITE. 


The Climate for Business Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, last weekend, the very able gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. Marxtas] 
spoke before the conference of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Bankers Association at 
Hot Springs, Va. The gentleman has 
earned the respect of his colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle in his work as a 
freshman and I believe his address, com- 
menting on the governmental climate 
which must be created to encourage 
progress in the private enterprise scctor 
of our society, is well worth the atten- 
tion of the Congress and the people of 
this country. 

The speech follows: 

Srrren or Concressman Cares McC: 
Marittas, Ja., or MARYLAND, Brronr THE 
Distaict or CoLUMBIA BANKERS ASSOCIA~ 
TION, Hor Sraincs, Va., Jone 9, 1902 
My thanks to the District of Columbia 

Bankers Association are not confined to ap- 

preciation for the inyitation to appear before 

you this morning and your willingness 
listen to my views on the current relation- 
ship between the worlds of finance and gov- 
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ernment, I only wish that it had been 
Possible to spend more time here with you 
m more personal, individual discussions of 
some of the questions that concern us all so 
Vitally. But in addition, I am grateful to 
you for returning me to an atmosphere of 
business which I left 2 years ago to run for 
Congress, Although I have been an attorney 
for a national bank for several years, the 
President and the board of directors could 
tell you that this is the closest approach I 
have been able to make to bank business 
since the 87th Congress convened in Jan- 
uary 1961. 

As members of the District of Columbia 
Bankers Association, individually and col- 
lectively, you have an opportunity, in the 
critical months and years ahead, to make 
significant contributions toward solution of 
the myriad of problems which plague our 
economy. If we were to choose one word to 
characterize the state of our economy today 
it would probably be “uncertainty.” 

The extent of that uncertainty is re- 
flected in the stock market. To carry un- 
Certainty one step further, even bankers 
May be uncertain as to what the market's 
fluctuations portend. I'll admit some un- 
Certainty on my part. In typical fashion, 
however, the New Frontier is not the least 
In doubt. To be kind to the New Frontier 
One must concede they are not always right. 
To be critical of the New Frontier one must 
admit they are sometimes wrong. To belong 
to the New Frontier one must be never in 
doubt. The advantage of this view is that 
it leads one to believe, or at least to de- 
Clare, that the plunging stock market Is 
Merely responding to the news that inflation 
is dead. 

At best, in a free enterprise system, there 
Will be lack of agreement over goals and 
the degree of progress being made toward 
them. But seldom has there been a greater 
degree of uncertainty over the state of our 
economy, as well as over where we have 
been and where we are going. There are 
Sufficient, if not good reasons for this. 

Th uncertainties are reflected in the nine 
Principal economic indicators for April. 
While not bearish, neither are they particu- 
larly bullish. We may well ask why. It 
Could be that the economy is suffering from 
too many injections. It is possible, meaning 
that I am sometimes, but not in this case, 
in doubt, that the administration's periodic 
injections of uncertainties Into the economy 
have induced uncertainty. 

Do the economic indicators signal the ap- 
Proach of a cyclical peak? Although it is 
true that industrial production, personal in- 
Come, and retail sales hit record highs in 
April, the 3 months decline in the value of 
Manufacturers’ new orders for durable goods 
injects a definite note of uncertainty as 
ea strength and direction of the business 
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It is absurd to pretend that the precipitous 
p in the stock market from its high in 
ber hüs no connection with the short 
and long term uncertainties which have been 
introduced into our economy. The II- 
advised remarks and mobilizations of the 
President with respect to steel prices acted 
Only as a trigger to a previously loaded gun. 
An analysis of the present state of the 
economy should first consider whether there 
been in fact a failure in the sphere of 
®xecutiye action. Amid all the signs of 
energy evidenced in Washington these days 
it becomes difficult to separate proof from 
Positive. Certainly there is no lack of pos- 
We can point to examples of force- 
ful action that have bordered on the dra- 
Matic. There is no doubt that there is 
Vitality in the White House. We must not 
deceived, however, by appearances. The 
Studied pose, the ringing phrase, the accus- 
ing finger. This is exhibition, not execution. 
AS a Nation we do not gain, we lose, when 
& President substitutes wrath for reason, 
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There has been a plethora of talk about 
moving ahead but there has been little, 
if any, moving. It is time to ask why. It 
is time for the administration and its eco- 
nomic advisers to produce instead of pose. 
It is time for the Congress to bring order 
out of chaos in economic policy. Up to the 
present, the Congress has been attempting 
to fit together the pieces of puzzle which 
make up what may be termed the President's 
domestic program. Unfortunately it is be- 
coming all too clear that the various pieces 
belong to different puzzles. The banker, 
the businessman, the farmer, the laboring 
man, and certainly the legislator, will find 
no consfstency in the legislative proposals of 
this administration. There were ample rea- 
sons for uncertainty before the precipitate 
action of the President against the steel com- 
panies. The President’s remarks merely 
confirmed the fear of many businessmen that 
there was little hope for improvement in the 
unsatisfactory trend of corporate earnings. 
In that area of economic policy in which 
the administration has expressed the great- 
est concern—foreign trade—the President is 
pushing proposals which are diametrically 
opposed. The so-called Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962 (HR. 9900) proposes to expand 
free trade and supposedly Improve our bal- 
ance of payments. The tax bill proposes to 
reduce American investment abroad and 
supposedly improve our balance of payments. 
With respect to economic foreign policy the 
two proposals are poles apart. 

The Secretary of Commerce, testifying as 
the administration's leading witness for the 
Trade Expansion Act, admitted to the House 
Ways and Means Committee that he had not 
seen the tax bill. This was an admission at 
the highest levels in government that the 
impact from restriction and even liquidation 
of U.S. investment abroad had not even been 
considered by the Department of Commerce. 
It defies understanding. 

The administration maintains that both 
the trade bill and the tax bill will improve 
our balance of payments. First of all, let 
there be no question over my position. We 
must expand foreign trade on the basis of 
the free trade principle. At the present time 
our exports total but 4 percent of our gross 
national product. Our imports total but 
3 percent of our gross national product. 
Without looking behind these figures it 
would certainly appear that there is reason 
to expect that these percentages could be 
increased. But let us not delude ourselves 
as the administratlon appears to be deluding 
itself. The administration appears to put 
great faith in the Trade Expansion Act as 
a cure-all for our balance-of-payments prob- 
blem. 

It does not appear reasonable to expect 
that an increase in the total amount of trade 
necessarily will improve our balance of pay- 
ments. It is more likely that increased and 
freer trade will tend to reduce the favorable 
balance as between exports and imports of 
goods. It is axiomatic that as we move to- 
ward freer trade we also move toward a 
leveling process in the balance of payments 
between nations. It is an economic fact 
that our foreign trade credits are made up 
of the deficits of other nations. We must 
encourage free trade and we must partici- 
pate in it. It will stimulate the exchange of 
goods and the growth of our economy, pro- 
vided we are able to compete. But we must 
not delude ourselves into believing that ex- 
panded trade will bring a magic influx of 
gold and a magical solution of our balance- 
and of-payments problem. 

The reduction of tariff barriers and the 
expected subsequent expansion of trade 
could in fact reduce our present favorable 
balance of trade and ultimately result in a 
trade deficit unless we put our house in 
order and prepare to compete in the free 
markets of the world. This is the crux of 
the trade problem. It is the problem that 
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the administration has not faced up to. We 
will have a balance-of-payments problem 
and an outflow of gold so long as we have an 
administration policy of artificially low in- 
terest rates which, in effect, finances our 
deficit. We live in an international mone- 
tary world, and as long as the faucet is left 
on in the United States, water will run out 
to seek its level on an international scale. 
Abundant cash in the United States and 
better opportunities for investment abroad 
will inevitably cause dollars to travel. The 
Secretary of State and the Secretary of De- 
fense speak urgently in terms of international 
communities and global military systems but 
we have established financial policies in an 
atmosphere of economic isolationism. 

The administration is operating in a finan- 
cial Disneyland. It claims to want to solve 
the balance-of-payments problem, and let us 
remind ourselves that the balance of pay- 
ments is principally a measuring device. 
The administration's approach to the bal- 
ance-of-payments problems is not unlike the 
happy inventor who plans to use a thermom- 
eter to control the weather. The balance- 
of-payments problem can be expected to re- 
spond, at least in terms of stabilization of 
gold reserves, provided the administration 
restores reason and consistency to national 
economic policy and provides n basis for con- 
fidence and a foundation for economic 
growth. Mr, Kennedy has been talking 
about moving ahead for 2 years now, the last 
18 months of which he has been President, 
During the last year the only thing that has 
grown has been uncertainty, 

Let us consider another financial measure 
which the administration expects will make 
the balance of payments go in the right 
direction. The administration tax bill rets 
out directly to reduce U.S. business invest- 
ment abroad. I would go further and say 
that it seeks to reduce U.S, businesslike in- 
vestment abroad. In principle, the policy of 
the tax bill is diametrically opposed to the 
policy of the trade bill. The net effect of 
the tax bill will be to reduce and limit 
U.S. business participation in the develop- 
ment of foreign markets abroad. The tax 
bill cannot be justified on the basis that it 
will contribute to a favorable balance of pay- 
ments because the opposite is true. U.S. 
business investment abroad is a positive fac- 
tor contributing to a favorable balance of 
payments. If the administration wishes to 
excuse the tax bill on the basis of closing tax 
havens abroad, I say they are using a cannon 
to kill a mouse. They are making trouble 
for the business community and in turn 
making trouble for themselves. 

Should the tax bill be enacted as it was 
passed by the House, how long will it be 
before foreign countries currently taxing 
U.S. subsidiaries at rates less than 52 percent 
will raise taxes on US, firms, elimi- 
nating tax revenues as far as the United 
States is concerned and imposing an unequal 
burden on U.S. companies attempting 
to compete against foreign firms. Secre- 
tary Dillon argues the principle of equality 
of taxation. Docs the administration tax bill 
provide equality of taxation? First of all 
the bill is so drafted that I defy anyone to 
state its overall purpose or effect. Let one 
thing be clear, however. There should be 
equality of taxation with respect to 
US. subsidiaries operating abroad. But 
let us also understand that the principle of 
equality must apply to the competitive sit- 
uation abroad. Frankly, I am amazed that 
this administration, supposedly dedicated to 
US. participation in the international 
community, can seriously continue to offer 
proposals which are intended to restrict and 
in fact, reduce the free choice of the indi- 
vidual and the businessman to become and 
to remain a part of the international scene. 

While the administration proceeds to re- 
strict US. business investment abroad 
and I call it businesslike investment 
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because it is contractual In nature and will 
produce a direct economic return in the form 
of income and captial growth from owner- 
ship abroad—the administration has not at- 
tempted to come to grips with the debili- 
tating effects of Government-administered 
participation in the international commu- 
nity the foreign ald program. 

Here is a program that Is sound in concept 
but faulty in execution. It is doubtful that 
the United States can long continue to main- 
tain convertibility while sustaining large 
grants of aid abroad. We must continue 
foreign ald but in every instance where it is 
possible to do so we must put American aid 
in the form of businesslike contractual agree- 
ments. Until this is done we cannot expect 
that our European allies will participate in 
ald programs to the extent we would wish. 

At a time when we seek to expand foreign 
markets and extend free trade with both the 
developed and underdeveloped nations it 
makes no sense to restrict American business 
participation in foreign capital investments 
and virtually force liquidation of current 
investments abroad. 

It is true that the tax bill provides tax 
investment credit for the purported purpose 
of encouraging plant rehabilitation and ex- 
pansion. Unfortunately it has all the ear- 
marks of a bone tossed Into the business 
kennel in an effort to make the tax bill more 
Palatable to the canines. Business expands 
when facilities are operating close to ca- 
pacity, and when there Is confidence In the 
health of the markets served and in the 
strength of the economy in general, not 
merely because money is cheap or a 7-percent 
tax credit is dangled before it. 

You are all too familiar with that section 
of the tax bill which will have the greatest 
impact upon you as administrators, the 
withholding proposal. Once again, as in 
the case of elimination of tax havens the 
administration rolls out its cannons to kill 
the mice. By all means let us go after those 
who owe and do not pay, but why make 
those pay who do not owe? In the simplest 
of terms the administration proposes to 
change the order of things. And you, of 
course, will be the middlemen. In fact to 
use a term recently credited to an English 
banker, you will be “victims of first resort.” 

I think the phrase is apt, not only with 

to witholding but also in the sense 
in which it was used. The com- 
munity is the focal point of economic forces, 
None know better, that the soundness of our 
money and the stability of our international 
monetary position is the sum of our eco- 
nomic policies. We must restore reason 
and to our economic policies. 

I don’t believe we can look for reason and 
consistency in economic policy at this period 
unless we look to the Congress. Perhaps in 
Congress it will not be possible to take 
politics out of policy, In Congress, cer- 
tainly, it will be possible to place a reason- 
able limitation on the granting of “carte 
blanche” power to the Executive. 

I have attempted to show the contradic- 
tions in the economic policies of this ad- 
ministration. Their policy declarations and 
legislative requests consistently seek addi- 
tional control mechanisms to be placed in 
the hands of the Executive. There is con- 
cern over this extension of the power of 
the Executive and the concern is well 
founded. Let us not forget that recent 
actions of the President respecting steel 
cannot be characterized as persuasive, either 
as to intent or effect. The mobilization of 
Government forces by the administration 
has had a stultifying effect. There is every 
evidence that they won the battle which is 
to lose, for them, the war. 

The confidence of a community in its gov- 
ernment is a marketable commodity. Con- 
fidence in the present administration has 
been seriously if not trreparably damaged. 
No amount of “jaw-jaw” is going to make the 
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administration's present policies palatable. 
I had started to use the word goals rather 
than policies. But frankly, and unfortu- 
nately, I don’t know what their goals are. 
I don't believe they know where they are 
going. I don’t believe they know where they 
are. I don’t believe they know where they 
have been, 

Bankers and Congressmen alike may well 
have been interested in seeing Washington 
play host last week to the first international 
jazz festival. Perhaps many of you saw it 
begin with an impromptu parade by the 
Eureka Jazz Band of New Orleans. The Eu- 
reka Jazz Band of New Orleans makes music. 
They make music by improvising. As they 
jazz it up it is difficult to say where they 
are or where they have been with respect. 
to any piece. Certainly I defy anyone, 
listening or watching, to say where they are 
going, either physically or musically. THis 
ability to improvise makes the Eureka Jazz 
Band great. It made for fine music outside 
the White House. 

Meanwhile, on the same day, and on every 
day, inside the White House was another 
dedicated band. And what was this dedi- 
cated band doing? It was improvising also. 
The President was taking“ the first amend- 
ment. We now have the dictum that free- 
dom of the press will be at the pleasure of 
the President. We may well see the time 
when newspapers acceptable to the White 
House may carry under their masthead the 
words “By Appointment to the President.” 
I expect that had it been possible the Presi- 
dent would have called the New York Stock 
Exchange recently and requested it to cancel 
all White House subscriptions to market 
reports. 

Meanwhile, as the band played on, Mr. 
Dillon was describing the economy as moving 
forward and stating that the administration 
was still expecting a balanced hudget for 
1963. These words have the familiar ring 
of a vessel's bandmaster who is steadfastly 
prepared to go down with his ship. And 80 
the administration goes tooting along on its 
treadmill blissfully unaware of the effect of 
their contradictory policies on the prime 
movers of the economy. 

The natural question at this point is what 
can be done to cure or improve our economic 
ills, Certainly it must be obvious to you 
that I believe the major cause of these eco- 
nomic ills can be found in the political 
sphere. Erratic and inadequate leadership 
has bred uncertainty which, if continued, will 
lead to chaos. 

We speak in this country of the balance 
of powers which is a very real and a very 
substantial factor lending stability and I may 
say continuity to our institutions and our 
relationships. But let us not forget that at 
any point in time or circumstances there 
exists in truth an imbalance of forces or on 
occasion a hiatus, a period between im- 
balances. We are very near a hiatus at 
this time. We have passed through a period 
when a new President has run through the 
gamut of easy, singleminded, self-serving 
solutions, There is more to the Presidency 
than winning it. Even at times when there 
has been a father image in the White House, 
America never listened to the siren song of 
power. There has never been and I trust 
there never will be a willingness to freely 
delegate the powers of our representative 
form of government to the White House. 
Congress remains the bulwark of representa- 
tive government. It is Important to remem- 
ber this as we pass through the coming 
period of hiatus which must be followed in 
the next session of Congress by a balance In 
favor of the Congress. The whip hand in 
the White House, operating upon a Congress 
in which the President's party enjoys a two- 
thirds majority in both Houses, has failed 
because the President has attempted physical 
rather than moral leadership. 


A little over 2 weeks ago 
undertook to begin the campaign of 1962. 
The sum of his remarks to two Democratic 
groups was that his majorities are not large 
enough. What he means is that the ma- 
jority in Congress are not knuckling under. 
E have my own views as to the makeup of 
the next Congress and the political per- 
suasion that is to be preferred. If the re- 
sults in November are to my liking we will 
have an 88th Congress capable of setting a 
sound, consistent course in the field of 
economic affairs. 

The next Congress must undertake a pro- 
gram of sound tax reform. The need for a 
reduction in taxes is evident. But it must 
be a comprehensive, equitable program de- 
signed to meet the needs of the economy. 
Electioneering or stopgap tax cut measures 
will make no contribution to the Nation. 

The next Congress must undertake to in- 
sure the adoption of Uberalized depreciation 
allowances for American industry. These 
are especially important if American industry 
is to be prepared to meet foreign competition 
in domestic and forelgn markets. I have 
long advocated that the responsibility for 
establishing meaningful rules in this vital 
area belongs to the Congress. It cannot be 
left to the whims of executive edict. 

Tax reform and liberalized depreciation 
allowances will truly stimulate the economy 
and keep it on a sound footing. These 
measures. will permit U.S. industry to 
grow at home and compete abroad. This 
will be the responsibility of the next Con- 
gress of the United States. The measure of 
its success will be the extent to which all 
segments of our Nation may share and share 
equally in a dynamic economy that will 
combine growth and stability. 

The types of Congress I am thinking about 
is a Congress that will have no fear in 
passing constructive legislation that will sus- 
tain and envigor the free enterprise system. 
The election of such a Congress will be only 
a first step but it will be beginning. It 
must, and will, provide a climate in which 
assurance will replace uncertainty, purpose 
will replace expedience, and consistency will 
replace improvisation. 

The goal we must seek for America is 
assurance. cans have never asked 
more. Our system requires {t. In the years 
immediately ahead, it is the Congress that 
will have to restore it. 


The Baltic Peoples and Their Fate in 
1940 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ples of the three Baltic countries— 
Estonians, Latvians, and Lithuanians— 
had their ups and downs in the course of 
their long and turbulent history, but 
they enjoyed their happiest years during 
their independence subsequent to World 
War I, and unfortunately the saddest 
period in their national history began 
soon àfter the outbreak of the Second 
World War. 

After suffering under foreign rule, and 
particularly under the autocratic regime 
of Russian czars, the brave and gallant 
peoples of these three Baltic countrics 
regained their national independence at 
the end of the First World War, set up 
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their own democratic governments, 
diligently rebuilt their war-ravaged 
countries, and were leading a relatively 
Prosperous and contented life. Latvians, 
Estonians, and Lithuanians felt that in 
freedom and independence they had at- 
tained their national goals, and their 
task was to maintain and safeguard 
these goals. With the aid and en- 
couragement of their friends abroad, and 
under the guidance of their patriotic 
and wise leaders, the peoples of these 
three countries succeeded in doing this; 
they managed to maintain their inde- 
Pendent status until late 1939. Then 
With the deterioration of the interna- 
tional situation, and with the loss of the 
backing of their friends in the West, they 
found themselves in danger of losing 
their freedom. Unfortunately, their 
worst apprehensions proved correct. 

Early in 1940 Stalin's ruthless regime 
imposed upon them totalitarian commu- 
nism and then annexed these countries 
to the Soviet Union. At the same time 
Stalin’s henchmen caused the arrest of 
Several hundred thousand Baltic na- 
tionals and these were exiled to distant 
Parts of Asiatic Russia. This inhumane 
Mass deportation, was carried out in 
mid-1940 with abominable and inde- 
Scribable misery. People were uprooted 
from their homes and in freight cars 
Shipped off to perpetual exile. 

All this was done 22 years ago, and 
today the anniversary of that event is 
being observed in due solemnity. On 
this occasion we pay tribute to the mem- 
Ory of those who suffered and died in 
exile, and pray for the freedom of those 
Who still endure hardships in Soviet 
Prison camps. 


Cancer of the Soul 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Speaker, as 
foreign aid bill moves through the 
ative machinery and approaches 
period when it will be subject to de- 
te and amendment on the floor of the 
House, a subject of increasing import- 
ance is the question of aid to Commu- 
nist governments. 

The present Government of Poland 

Which faithfully follows the Moscow line 
as been a consistent recipient of our 
generosity. 

I believe it is most practical for us to 
review the actual conditions in Poland, 
and I believe that an editorial that ap- 
Deared in the Washington Evening Star 
recently, is an especially appropriate and 
Succinct commentary on one phase of the 
Situation in Poland. I submit for the 

Conn this editorial entitled “Cancer 
of the Soul.“ 

The editorial follows: 

CANCER OF THE SOUL 

Cardinal Wyszynski and the Roman Cath- 

olle bishops of Poland have spoken out brave- 
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ly and unequivocally against the atheistic 
policy of the Communist regime in Warsaw. 
In a pastoral letter addressed to all the 
faithful in all the churches throughout the 
country, they have lashed out against the 
Red-organized campaign of “fighting with 
incomprehensible hatred against the religion 
of the true God.“ 

Further, assalling all Red dogma to the 
contrary, the letter has had this to say: 
“Atheism is a cancer of the soul, and atheists 
are poor, mortally sick people.“ Needless 
to add, these are sentiments that must great- 
ly offend, and even worry, the unbelievers 
who are trying to rule Poland in a fearfully 
uneasy alliance with Moscow. For the re- 
gime in Warsaw walks a tightrope. Wholly 
apart from the Kremlin, it must reckon with 
an overwhelmingly Catholic population that 
is in no mood to have godlessness forced 
upon it. 


Meeting the Challenge of Health Care 
Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my belief that my colleagues will find of 
particular interest the following article 
from the May 1962 issue of the Modern 
Hospital. This article describes briefly 
a study, directed by Columbia University, 
of the kind of services hospitalized em- 
ployees and their families, covered by a 
number of teamster welfare funds estab- 
lished pursuant to collective bargaining 
agreements in the New York metropoli- 
tan area, have been getting for their 
hospital and medical dollars. 

At a time when the Congress is giving 
serious consideration to facilitating 
health care, Teamsters Joint Council No. 
16 and Columbia University have done 
a fine job in studying the subject in an 
effort to insure that such care as is pro- 
vided shall be adequate. Two outstand- 
ing pamphlets are also available, one 
“The Quantity, Quality, and Costs of 
Medical and Hospital Care Secured by a 
Sample of Teamster Families in the New 
York Area,” the other a summary of the 
study. Copies may be secured from 
Teamsters Joint Council No. 16 and 
Management Hospitalization Trust 
Fund, 265 West 14th Street, New York 
11, N. X. 

The article follows: 

TEAMSTERS PLAN NEXT STEP IN HEALTH CARE 
(By Harold Baumgarten, M.S., and Ray E. 
Trussell, M D., MPH.) 

(Norx.— The authors are respectively, as- 
sistant professor of administrative medicine 
and director of the School of Public Health 
and Administrative Medicine of Columbia 
University. Dr. Trussell is currently on 
sabbatical leave, serving as commissioner of 
hospitals of New York City.) 

In a series of hospital visits, lectures and 
demonstrations, directed by Columbia Uni- 
versity, trustees of teamster welfare funds 
studied hospital problems with a view to 
establishing an experimental program to im- 
prove hospital care for members, 

When Blue Cross rate increases became a 
public issue in New York City in 1957-58, 
those most immediately affected were the 
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trustees of pension and welfare funds who 
had to face deficits, make emergency ar- 
rangements, and, ultimately on the part of 
industry, contribute more and more for the 
game services. The severe financial impact, 
the adverse publicity, the lack of under- 
standing and communication between the 
purchasers, purveyors and nonprofit insurers 
of hospital care, led to the formation of two 
labor or labor-management action com- 
mittees and in 1958 a State- sponsored study 
of all nonprofit prepayment plans under- 
taken by the Columbia University School of 
Public Health and Administrative Medicine? 

The two action groups were established 
either by labor alone—the medical and hos- 
pital care committees of the Central Trades 
Council, AFL-CIO, or by management and 
labor; namely, the Teamsters Joint Council 
No. 16 and management hospitalization 
trust fund. 

This report concerns itself with the team- 
sters who, with their family members, con- 
stitute 1 in every 16 people in New York City. 

They are organized in 59 locals, all mem- 
bers of Joint Council 16. Among this group 
a substantial number have joined a super 
trust fund, in order to finance their investi- 
gation. The fund trustees, sincere and seri- 
dus men, representing industry and the local 
unions, were angry, frustrated, and deeply 
troubled by the inability of their welfare 


‘funds to provide increased benefits even 


though the payments into the funds were 
increasing rapidly. The ability of both 
management and labor to meet the swelling 
costs was taxed to the breaking point. The 
temper of the trustees and some of their 
advisers was antieverything—Blue Cross, 
hospitals, doctors. 
WHAT CENTRAL COUNCIL DOES 


Joint Council 16 is the central council 
for all of the Teamsters local unions in the 
Greater New York City area. As provided by 
law, the money paid into welfare funds is 
jointly administered by trustees selected in 
equal numbers from the management group 
and the unions. The trustees of the welfare 
funds in Joint Council 16 are responsible 
for the proper expenditure of approximately 
$20 million annually. They de- 
cisions which affect the health and welfare of 
approximately one-sixteenth of the popula- 
tion of the city of New York. The impact 
and magnitude of their decisions Is not to be 
considered lightly, and certainly their con- 
cern with the increasing cost of health and 
hospital care is shared by serilous-minded 
people throughout New York City. 

Since the trustees of such funds are busy 
executives in labor and industry, and since 
the general administration of such funds is 
complicated, consultation from certain spe- 
cialists is commonly obtained. Many of Joint 
Council 16’s welfare funds retain the services 
of Martin E. Segal & Co., Inc., consultants 
and actuaries. In addition, the trustees are 
advised on many matters by Walter Eisen- 
berg, Ph. D., an economist, and by Samuel 
Cohen, legal counsel. 

Mr. Segal, recoznizing the magnitude of 
the problem and the complexity of the task 
that the trustees of the hospitalimtion fund 
were suggesting for themselves, encouraged 
them to confer with the faculty of the School 
of Public Health and Administrative Medi- 
cine of Columbia University. The first meet- 
ing was an off-the-record preview of the 
Blue Cross report, which was quite distress- 
ing to the trustees because of the forecast 
of rising hospital costs and the lack of com- 
munity control of certain cost-raising factors 
such as unnecessary construction and un- 
necessary utilization. 


The first report on the eight Blue Cross 
plans was released by the State superin- 
tendent of insurance in 1960. The com- 
panion volume on the nonprofit medical and 
dental plans is currently in press. 
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During the next several months various 
alternatives were considered by the trustees 
and their advisers—a new plan to be com- 
petitive with Blue Cross; complete self-in- 
surance utilizing a new chain of hospitals 
to be built in a community which already 
has enough general-care beds; a yardstick 
hospital or hospital wings, in which more 
efficient. ways of providing care could be dem- 
onstrated. All these and other ideas were 
considered. 

As the deliberations and arguments went 
on, premiums increased and tempers rose. 
However, by this time it was becoming clear 
that the trustees did not have enough un- 
derstanding of the complexities of their prob- 
lems and lacked rapport with the very people 
with whom they were angry, yet whose 
services they needed for the health care of 
thelr members. 

Fortunately, the magnitude and complex- 
ity of their responsibility were recognized by 
the group, and they accepted a proposal for 
a two-part program to be established on 
their behalf by the school. There was a clear 
understanding that the school's responsi- 
bility was only to gather and give Informa- 
tion. All future decisions were entirely the 
responsibility of the trustees. 

HERE IS THE PROGRAM N 


The first part of the program was a deter- 
mination of what medical and hospital care 
the welfare funds were members 
of the unions at the present time, as well as 
what other care they were obtaining. 

This was to be both a quantitative and 
qualitative measurement. The technique 
was to combine household interviews with 
a medical audit. It was decided that a 
proper sample for this study would be 300 
teamster families, all of whom had at least 
one hospitalization paid for by Blue Cross 
during the Iast 6 months of 1959. One basic 
problem was that of time. Such a study 
could be done comfortably in a period of 
2 years, but the pressure of the situation 
demanded at least a preliminary report in 
1 year. 
Skilled interviewers were able to work 
virtually around the clock, since teamsters 
work at all hours of the day and night.” 
Information was gathered about a large 
number of items including the patterns of 
medical care, the place of hospitalization, 
the cost of care, the payments made by 
insurance or prepayment plans, as well as 
payments made by the family. The time 
for each family interview was from 1 to 3 
hours, 

Following this, hospital records were re- 
viewed (with proper permission). In all. 
406 records in 101 hospitals were reproduced 
and were audited by a peer judgment ap- 
proach through a team of highly qualified 
specialists. The results of this audit are 
both encouraging and discouraging. It was 
demonstrated that many people received 
fine medical care and service from physicians 
in accredited hospitals. It was also demon- 
strated that there existed poor or fair med- 
ical care given by physicians who do not 
exercise good judgment or have proper prep- 
aration and who often work in unaccredited 
hospitals. 

Part II of the program the school prepared 
for the trustees is a practical demonstration 
of a program which can be carried on in any 
city, by any hospital, or with any other re- 
sponsible sponsorship. 

Since each of the trustees is an executive 
of either a business or a labor union, the 
demands on their time are very large. Add- 
ing ® course of study was an additional 
burden, but their attendance indicates the 


*The household interview was directed by 
June Ehrlich, M.A. and the medical audit 
by Mildred A. Morehead, M.D., MPH. Both 
— are being reported separately this 
mon 
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seriousness of the Blue Cross problem as they 
then saw it. The trustees agreed that one- 
half day every other week would be spent 
in class and that text and study material 
would be distributed between sessions. 

During the 8 months of this program 18 
courses of lecture and discussion were pre- 
sented. More than 2,000 man-hours of time 
were given by the trustees in study. Tours 
and reviews were made of five hospitals as 
well as the Associated Hospital Service of 
New York (New York City Blue Cross). A 
participating faculty of 35 professional per- 
sons gave formal presentations, while nu- 
merous others assisted on tours or served as 
resource persons to the program. Follow- 
ing the summer vacation, the course con- 
cluded with a 2-day conference held at the 
Hotel Thayer in West Point, N.Y.. to review 
overall findings, receive a report on the 
survey and audit, and move toward a next 
step program. 

Basically, the design of the course was to 
introduce the trustees to the hospital world 
in stages—starting with the services with 
which they were most familiar, then moving 
to an examination of patient care after ac- 
quiring some knowledge of the hospital as 
such. Detailed discussions of the factors 
which Influence hospitals followed. 

Medical care and the complexities. which 
enter into its provision were the subject of 
several sessions. Finally, the overall com- 
munity health problems and community 
health resources were reviewed. 

WHAT WAS DISCUSSED 


Because this series was mutually satisfy- 
ing and could profitably be repeated in other 
communities, a capsule review of each ses- 
sion follows. 

Class 1: The first class was held at Monte- 
flore Hospital. Dr. Martin Cherkasky, the 
director of the hospital, welcomed the 
trustees and invited them to investigate and 
review any aspect of the hospital that they 
wished. The one record they could not 
examine was a patient’s medical record; 
otherwise, the hospital’s records were to be 
an open book, 

All books, ledgers, records, and informa- 
tion about the hospital were either brought 
into the room or made available to the 
trustees by Dr. Cherkasky. He pointed out 
that a hospital has nothing to hide from its 
community and welcomes the sincere inter- 
est of community leaders. This attitude 
was in contrast to that displayed in some 
hospitals when this trustee group previously 
had sought information about hospital costs. 

The administrative staff of the Montefiore 
Hospital was introduced and remained with 
the group during this and subsequent visits 
to the hospital. The first class was devoted 
to a review of the housekeeping, laundry, 
engineering and food service departments. 
The basic purpose in reviewing these services 
was to determine how they differ from the 
services as they are found outside of hos- 
pitals. For example, the problems of food 
distribution were reviewed in terms of the 
impact of the need for a selective menu 
and for special diets. It was emphasized that 
this is an important aspect of therapy and 
not just a restaurant service. In addition, 
the trustees saw and evaluated the various 
methods of getting food from the kitchen 
to the patient and the relative cost of each 
system. Similar examinations were made 
of the three other departments mentioned. 

Following the visits to the departments, 
the group returned to a conference room for 
lunch, during which time the heads of the 
departments visited were available to an- 
swer and discuss questions. In addition, a 
summary of financial and statistical informa- 
tion was prepared on each department and 
made available to each trustee. These 
financial and statistical documents were 
valuable as a basis for discussion and fostered 
a constructive atmosphere through the shar- 
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ing of information, with no hint of “cover- 
ing up.“ 

Class 2: This class was also held at Monte- 
flore Hospital. During the program the 
trustees reviewed services and activities more 
Closely related to the care of patienta. 

The first was the admitting service. Prob- 
lems of classification, identification and hu- 
man relations were examined. A member 
of the group was actually processed, and each 
step was explained so that the group could 
understand the why of what was being done. 
Problems of mutual concern were discussed. 
For example, the problem of ascertaining 
data sufficient to determine whether a per- 
son should be considered a workmen's com- 
pensation responsibility or identified as a 
Blue Cross patient was reviewed. 

The next service to be examined was nurs- 
ing. The group was divided Into many small 
groups and each spent about 45 minutes at 
a nursing station reviewing the activities of 
the staff persons on the floors, Nursing pro- 
cedures, routines, and responsibilities were 
discussed with the persons serving the pa- 
tients. Following the visit to the nursing 
stations, the director of nursing had a very 
frank discussion with the group. Problems 
of the shortage of registered nurses, difficulty 
in getting nurses to work evenings and 
nights, weekends and holidays were all re- 
viewed. The time and expense required for 
the education of a nurse were examined by 
the trustees, and several suggestions were 
advanced by the group for possible changes 
in this pattern. 

The final portion of this session was de- 
voted to the medical record. The record of 
a patient was selected and completely re- 
produced, with adequate protection of the 
patient's identity. The record contained 
large numbers of reports and an extensive 
amount of data. The physician in charge of 
the patient presented the case to the trustees 
and reviewed his use of each item in the 
medical record. A second physician wns then 
brought in to review the record as would be 
his routine if the patient had been readmit- 
ted to the hospital with a new attending 
physician. In this manner the trustees were 
given a vivid demonstration of the value 
and use of the medical record and the po- 
tential saving of time and effort afforded by 
a complete medical record. The line material 
and the step-by-step presentation made this 
session particularly Interesting to the trus- 
tees. 

Class 3: The third class was the last in 
the series of introductions to hospital de- 
partments and functions at Montefiore. 
Services received directly by the patients 
were discussed with the trustees, Radi- 
ology, laboratory, and surgery were visited. 
and in each department the chief discussed 
the scope of the service and the controls 
which exist to assure a high quality of care- 

These departments also served to intro- 
duce the subject of specialization. The 
value of specialization to the patient was 
thoroughly explained and given great em- 
phasis. The cost in time and resources of 
the hospital, as well as to the physician for 
such specialty training, was explained. 
Throughout these visits, the services re- 
ceived by the patients whose records had 
been examined during the previous class. 
served as the basis of the discussion. For 
example, the patients’ X-rays were brought 
from the file and read by the radiologist, 
and the surgical setup for his operation vas 
presented. 

One of the subjects introduced at this class 
Was that of wasteful and inefficient duplica- 
tion of services, The radiology department at 
Montefiore Hospital provides several very 
expensive and highly spectalized services. 
The trustees were concerned with the prob- 
lems of duplication of these services, thereby 
adding to total community cost and limiting 
economical and efficient use of the existing 
facilities. Their awareness of the need for 
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regional planning was sharpened by the dis- 
cussion. 

Surgical practice and control were dis- 
cussed in great detall. The procedures for 
awarding surgical privileges, evaluation of 
Surgical procedures, and assuring surgical 
competency were described by the chief of 
the surgical service. Further, the dangers to 
patients where such controls do not exist 
were clearly outlined by the faculty. 

There is little doubt that a frank and clear 
explanation of the quality of services ren- 
dered in the hospital is welcomed and can 
result in a more sympathetic understanding 
of some of the problems faced by our hos- 
Pitals, 

Class 4: The entire morning was devoted 
to the topic of measuring the quality of 
hospital and medical care. This was one 
of the most stimulating sessions of the en- 
tire program. 

The first speaker was Dr. Kenneth B. Bab- 
Cock, director of the joint commission on 
accreditation of hospitals, who very capably 
explained the objectives.and functions of the 
joint commission. He took the group on a 
Verbal inspection tour and gave them an 
understanding of the commission's nation- 
wide goal. One result of the session was 
genuine concern on the part of the trustees 
to assure themselves that the people for 
Whom they assume responsibility are re- 
ceiving care only in accredited hospitals. It 
Was unfortunate that the faculty had to ex- 
Plain that in the New York City area, a sub- 
Stantial number of private and semiprivate 
beds are in unaccredited facilities and that 
strong community action Is required to im- 
Prove the situation. 

Dr. Babcock's presentation was followed by 
a brief discussion of the technics of medical 
auditing presented by Dr, Mildred Morehead. 
This was done to introduce the trustees to 
their medical audit, which was just starting 
at that time. 


THEY LOOKED AT MANAGEMENT 


. Class 6: After the major service com- 

Ponents of the hospital had been reviewed 
by the group, the next step was to examine 
the hospital’s administrative structure. 
Major emphasis was placed on the respective 
Toles of the hospital trustee and the ad- 
Ministrator. George G. Kirstein, a trustee of 
‘Montefiore Hospital, and Dr. Mark A. Freed- 
Man, the executive director of Beth Israel 
Hospital, joined with the faculty of the 
Course for this discussion. 

The group discussed with Mr. Kirstein 
the structure of various hospital boards and 
the technics used in selecting members. 
The emphasis was on the problems of ob- 

g adequate community representation 
and participation. 

The complicated leadership role of the 
administrator of a general hospital was ef- 
tectively described by Dr. Freedman, The 

trator’s responsibilities to the pa- 
tienta, the trustees, the physicians, and 
the community were all evaluated, The ad- 
ministrator's worries, fears and concerns 
in carrying out his responsibilities were en- 
lightening to the trustees, 

Class 6. Class 6 was presented in two parts. 
The first session was held at the usual time 
in the morning at Montefiore Hospital. It 
Was a study of the outpatient and clinic care 
and treatment. In addition, the trustees 

an opportunity to review the concept 
Of group practice. The complexities of pro- 
Viding ambulatory care were analyzed, as 
Well as the costs incurred by hospitals to 
Provide such services. 

One major interest of the group was in the 

very detalled and complete review of the 

ques of group practice of medicine. 

Was presented by Dr. George Silver, di- 
rector of the division of social medicine at 
Montefiore Hospital. The trustees were im- 
Pressed with the methods described for pro- 
Viding a patient with physician services 
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the efforts of a coordinated group 
of doctors, each contributing through his 
specialty. The asserted benefits and defi- 
ciencies for the patient were clearly set forth, 
along with an analysis of the difficulties of 
adjustment for both patients and physicians 
to this type of medical practice. 

The second of this session was con- 
ducted at night. Inasmuch as approximately 
40 percent of the cost of operating a hos- 
pital is incurred at night, it was important 
for the group to understand night services in 
hospitals. 

Following a dinner at which an orientation 
session was given by the faculty, the group 
proceeded by chartered bus to the Belleyue 
Hospital emergency service. It was greeted 
there by Dr. Randolph A, Wyman, medical 
superintendent of Bellevue, who introduced 
the trustees to the hospital and gave a brief 
review of its history and activities. He then 
took the group to the emergency and ambu- 
latory service area, where he and two interns 
acted as guides and hosts. It was apparent 
that the group expected an entirely different 
kind of experience, and what they saw had a 
useful effect—one trustee in fact saying that 
he neyer knew the city did so much for his 
members. ` 

Not only were critically ill and injured 
people being treated but very large num- 
bers of others were being attended. The 
problem demonstrated is that of the person 

medical care after normal clinic 
hours. In many cases a mother having a 
sick child in addition to other young chil- 
dren cannot leave the house until the hus- 
pand has returned from work, All munic- 
ipal hospital emergency rooms in New York 
City have a substantial evening patient load 
of nonemergency patients. 

NEXT STOP: ROOSEVELT HOSPITAL 


Roosevelt Hospital was the next stop on 
the night tour. At Roosevelt, all the night 
facilities and activities of a large, busy, 
metropolitan hospital were seen by the 
group. Peter Terenzio, director of Roose- 
velt Hospital, had his administrative staff 
available to assist the group in its review of 
Roosevelt's night service. This included 
visits to both the regular and emergency 
services. One of the most Interesting events 
of the evening was the changing of nursing 
staffs at midnight. Groups of two trustees 
each were taken to the various nurses’ sta- 
tions to hear the reports, see the narcotics 
counts, and talk to nurses. It was impres- 
sive to them that this takes place every 
night, including Christmas Eye and New 
Year's. The problems of nurses walking the 
streets, riding the subways, and driving on 
lonely roads were discussed in the same 
way ns if the trustee were talking about his 
own daughter or wife. 

A night coffee break was arranged, and 
all interns and residents on duty who could 
be spared were invited to sit and talk with 
the trustees. This group of alert young men 
was interesting to hear and gave a new view 
of the hospital to the group. It seemed to 
take a great deal of explaining to convince 
both management and labor that 24- to 36- 
hour tours of duty are a part of the life of 
the intern and resident. + 

The coffee break was interrupted by a 
serious accident case being brought into the 
emergency room. In this case a bus had 
struck a man, and brain surgery was re- 
quired. In the emergency room the trustees 
saw several house staff members working 
with the patient. The neurosurgeon who 
was called in, informed the visitors that his 
daughter's birthday party was in progress; 
one of the surgical residents had had 2 hours’ 
sleep following 31 hours on duty. All the 
drama and all the sacrifice known only to 
hospital people were thus shared with the 
trustees, 

If an empirical Judgment were to be ren- 
dered as to the turning point in group atti- 
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tudes, a majority vote would very likely be 
in favor of this evening’s experience. 

Class 7: This session was devoted to a 
detailed presentation of the cost patterns 
of hospitals in the New York area. Extensive 
analyses of hospital costs were reviewed and 
discussed by Charles Roswell, well known 
expert in hospital financial management. 

As the cost figures were presented and dis- 
cussed they were of such interest that it was 
decided a second type of presentation should 
be made by Mr. Roswell at the next session. 
This was to be a detailed comparison of a 
few hospitals in various classifications. The 
final part of this presentation was a review 
of the history of cost changes in local hos- 
pitais, and a careful analysis of the factors 
which are in influencing these . 

Class 8: Since two aspects of hospital oper- 
ation that are often subjected to severe 
criticism are the personnel and purchasing 
practices, a session was assigned to these 
two areas. 

The faculty for the session were Dr. Mar- 
tin R. Steinberg, director, and Norman Metz- 
ger, personnel director, of Mount Sinal Hos- 
pital; Theodore Childs, president of Lenox 
Hill Hospital, and Peter R. Bozzo, purchasing 
agent of Presbyterian Hospital. In general, 
this was a review of the vast number and 
variety of items purchased and stocked by 
a hospital and the problems of employing, 
training and dealing with the numerous 
classifications of hospital employees. Fol- 
lowing each presentation there was a ques- 
tion period and a discussion of policy for- 
mation and administration. The stated ob- 
jective of the session was to determine the 
need for increased efficiency and changes in 
these two departments in order to make them 
operate at maximum effectiveness, 

Class 9: The second part of Mr. Roswell's 
review of costs and cost patterns was the 
topic of this discussion. Staff had pre- 
pared a detailed analysis of the costs of 
six hospitals in 1947 and in 1959. All de- 
talls regarding the hospitals’ changes in size 
and service were included. 

The report was set up to facilite analysis, 
comparison and review of each hospital. 
Two of the hospitals were small, two were 
large hospitals, one was a very large teach- 
ing institution, and one was a small hospital 
with limited service. Comparisions were 
made of per-patient-day departmental costs, 
Percentage relationships of departmental 
costs between hospitals and of the same hos- 
pitals between 1947 and 1959. In order to 
analyze the administrative costs, a sched- 
ule of detail for each hospital was given. 
The entire program was spent in reviewing 
and examining the statements and data. 

Class 10: The 10th class was held at St. 
Luke's Hospital. Design and construction 
of hospitals as they affect efficiency of opera- 
tion was the topic. The faculty for this pres- 
entation included the architects, the en- 
gineer, and the hospital director. 

An analysis was made of the problems of 
expansion and modernization. Many of the 
facilities at St. Luke's Hospital are being im- 
proved and modernized. However, the cost 
and problems of such a program are large- 
scale, and these were explained to the group. 
Further, the use of specific types of materials 
and furnishings was reviewed. The effect of 
such materials on the appearance of the 
building, the cost of cleaning, and the cost 
of maintenance was examined. Maintenance 
and engineering in a hospital, with its many 
electrical and plumbing problems, was dis- 
cussed by the engineer. 

The formal presentations were followed by 
a detailed inspection of most of the hos- 
pital, which enabled the group to see the 
activities and problems. As modernization 
programs are needed in many of New York's 
hospitals, and as such programs tend to in- 
crease the efficiency of hospitals, the entire 
program was presented with the emphasis 
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on costs. In addition, plans for the future 
were analyzed for the trustees in order to give 
them an insight. into the future needs of 
one of New York's larger and more active 
medical care institutions. 

COMMUNITY PLANNING EXPLAINED 


Class 11: The important topic of com- 
munity planning for health care facilities 
was introduced at this class. It was re- 
viewed from the State level by Dr. John J. 
Bourke, assistant commissioner of the New 
York State Department of Health, and by 
George Bugbee, president of the Health In- 
formation Foundation and chairman of the 
committee dealing with the development of 
the Regional Hospital Review and Planning 
Council in the New York City area. 

It was pointed out that only in recent 
years has coordinated, communitywide 
planning for hospitals and health facilities 
become recognized as an important element 
in our medical care system. Community 
planning and its impact on the cost of med- 
ical care, especially where duplication of 
services and facilities is avoided, were illus- 
trated. 

However reasonable this sounds, there are 
many problems created for the planners by 
community or institutional pride and by 
certain omissions in the laws which govern 
such matters. The trustees were given the 
opportunity to examine closely these activi- 
ties and question the speakers on the effects 
of such programs on the care of patients in 
the Greater New York area. 

Class 12: This class was devoted.to an ex- 
amination of the Associated Hospital Service 
of New York. 

J. Douglas Colman, president of New York's 
Blue Cross plan, reviewed hospital reimburse- 
ment procedures, control of the quality of 
care, relationships between the plan and hos- 
pital medical staffs, enrollment procedures, 
relationships to governmental regulatory 
agencies, and management procedures, in- 
cluding those of the governing board of the 
plan. As in past classes, executives responsi- 
ble for specific activities were present so that 
they could be questioned by trustees and 
consultants regarding their functions and 
duties. There was extensive questioning 
about premium rate increases and the vari- 
ous activities of the plan in attempting to 
minimize the increases in cost. Future plans 
and programs were presented by Mr. Colman 
for discussion and review by the trustees. 

Class 13: The topic for review at this class 
was “The Physician.” The program was 
divided into three parts. 

The first dealt with undergraduate medical 
education, internship, and residency train- 
ing. The purpose was to acquaint the 
trustees with the program of education of a 
physician from the time he leaves an under- 
graduate program until he starts to practice. 
This 6-to-10-year span was discussed pri- 
marily from the administrative aspect rather 
than from the point of view of curriculum 
content. Financing, supply of faculty, stu- 
dent selection, and similar matters were dis- 
cussed with the group by Dr, George G. 
Reader, of Cornell University. 

The second part of the program was de- 
voted to matters of standards for physicians, 
the supply of physicians, and the utilization 
of physicians. Dr. George Perera, of the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia 
University, described the effects of changes in 
education and the rapid expansion of our 
population. The national shortage of physi- 
cians and the problems caused by this short- 
age were clearly defined. The future man- 
power situation was also analyzed in order to 
acquaint the group with what can be an- 
ticipated in any programs that they might 
consider. 

Dr. Bernard J. Pisani, president of the 
New York County Medical Society, made the 
final presentation. He described the prob- 
lems of the physician in private practice in 
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New York City. Problems of hospital ap- 
pointments, increasing demands, and medi- 
cal-legal actions were all explored. In this 
way the trustees were exposed to some of the 
situations faced by our physicians as well as 
some of the means used to overcome these 
problems, 

Class 14: The patterns of medical practice 
and the various techniques of organizing 
medical care were discussed by the faculty at 
this program. 

The analysis included (1) private solo 
practice, (2) partnership practice, (3) closed 
panel capitation type of programs, (4) group 
practice as it is found in independent clinics, 
(5) hospital-based group practice, and (6) 
programs such as the Kaiser-Permanente 
Foundation and the United Mine Workers. 

Each of these major categories includes 
many programs or organizational patterns, 
and some of the alternatives and modifica- 
tions of organization were described. Recent 
trends in the organization of medical prac- 
tice were noted. 

Class 15: The thesis for this session was 
the problems faced by a small hospital in a 
changing community. 

The Prospect Heights Hospital in Brooklyn 
was discussed by Frank De Scipio, the ad- 
ministrator. He discussed and illustrated 
the need for evaluation and reevaluation of 
the hospital’s program and services as com- 
munity needs change. Community plan- 
ning, program planning, hospital moderni- 
zation and reconstruction, staffing problems, 
and patient care problems were discussed 
as they relate to a specific hospital. While 
this was an analysis in depth of one hos- 
pital, the story was a refiection of hospital 
problems in general. 

SPECIFIC PROBLEMS PROBED 


Class 16: The final class of the series was 
conducted by the faculty. 

A brief review of all prior classes was made 
in order to set the stage for a frank discus- 
sion with a larger audience of labor and 
management trustees of the specific prob- 
lems facing the community of New York in 
providing for its medical and hospital care. 
The problem was presented as a community 
problem, not as a problem for hospital ad- 
ministrators and physicians alone. 

In October, the regular class members and 
approximately 60 additional industry and 
labor executives gathered at the Thayer 
Hotel at West Point, The purpose of this 
2-day conference was to present an inten- 
siye and detailed review of the entire pic- 
ture of medical and hospital care as it exists 
in the United States today, and more specifi- 
cally as it confronts the teamsters in New 
York City. The regulars, as they had come 
to be known were to assist in bringing the 
group up to date with their discussions of 
the many and varied presentations of the 
conference. The conclusion of the confer- 
ence was a presentation of the preliminary 
findings of the combined household inter- 
view-medical audit survey the research staff 
from Columbia had been carrying on for the 
group. The data presented about the actual 
medical and hospital experiences of a sample 
of teamsters complemented the study pro- 


The first morning of the conference was a 
panel discussion of “Hospital and Medical 
Care—Their Costs, Quality, Personnel, Facili- 
tles and Problems.“ The panel included Dr. 
Martin Cherkasky, Dr. Mildred Morehead, Dr. 
George Reader, Senator George Metcalf and 
the authors of this article. 

The afternoon ogram was entitled 
Trends in Hospital and Medical Care Plan- 
ning and Programing.” The panel for this 
included Mr, Bugbee, Dr. Bourke, and Dr. 
Silver, all of whom had worked with the 
group previously. In addition, Dr. Caldwell 
B. Esselstyn, director of the Rip Van Winkle 
Clinic in Hudson, N.Y., Arthur Weissman 
from the Kaiser Foundation in California, 
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and Dr. Herman Hilleboe, commissioner of 
health of the State of New York, participated. 

The following morning started with a 
verbal presentation of the household inter- 
view and medical audit report of the hospi- 
talization and medical care experience of 300 
teamster families, the survey for which the 
teamsters had paid #60,000 and to which 
Columbia had made a substantial contribu- 
tion. It was a 2-hour report with time for 
discussion and questions. It became clear 
to the audience that morning and during 
the other sessions that there are good and 
bad aspects of hospital and medical care in 
New York State, that a number of sincere 
professional personnel are as concerned with 
problems of costs, quality and avallability of 
care as are trustees of pension and welfare 
funds, that the problems are not pecullar 
to the Teamsters but to all New Yorkers, and 
that there is a common bond between the 
organized consumer groups, the leadership 
among the professions, and governmental re- 
sponsibility for protection of the public. 

The 2-day session was climaxed by a reso- 
lution stating certain purposes which was to 
be acted on by those Teamster locals that 
wished to participate in the light of the past 
year’s experience, 

The action program approved in principle 
at West Point has now been acted on affirm- 
atively by enough locals to provide support 
for a series of activities—partly demonstra- 
tion and research by the Columbia School of 
Public Health and Administrative Medicine, 
and partly diagnostic and superspecialty 
service through Montefiore Hospital. 

In their own words the trustees of joint 
council 16 and management hospitalization 
trust fund describe their next step as fol- 
lows: 

“In carrying out this project, we have 
been fortunate in obtaining the services and 
facilities of the School of Public Health and 
Administrative Medicine of Columbia Uni- 
versity and Montefiore Hospital. At the 
outset, the program will invole some 45,000 
teamsters and their families, a group of 150,- 
000 persons. Since it will be conducted as a 
pilot operation, financed and advised by the 
trust fund, under the joint administration 
of the Columbia School of Public Health 
and Administrative Medicine and Monte- 
fiore Hospital, we are confident that its find- 
ings will prove important not only to our 
entire membership but to other welfare 
funds and consumer groups and to the com- 
munity at large.“ 

“The program basically involves creation 
of a demonstration teamster facility or- 
ganized for the purpose of finding better. 
more efficient and effective ways of provid- 
ing medical care in and out of the hospital. 
We hope that this facility will serve as a 
prototype, in miniature, of the standard- 
setting devices by which an organized wel- 
fare group may protect its health program. 
Through this facility the program will— 

“Continue the kind of medical review per- 
formed in the Columbia University study on 
a permanent basis. We envision this review 
as a means by which we can maintain a con- 
tinuing evaluation of the quality of the 
medical and hospital care our members are 
getting at all times. 

“Set up a medical care advisory center to 
handle medical problems” and grievances of 
teamster families and to refer them to 
proper sources for assistance. We will use 
this center as a mechanism whereby our 
members, seeking help, may be guided to the 
best available sources of care. 

“Perform certain highly specialized serv- 
ices at Montefiore Hospital such as brain 
and neurological surgery, chest surgery, gen- 
ito-urinary surgery, and radiotherapy for 
cancer, There will be available a diagnostic 
center for teamster members where such 
disease problems can have the complex diag- 
nostic services necessary before serious 
surgery or other treatment is undertaken. 
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Through this center we will be taking pre- 
liminary steps to insure the best quality care 
for a given number of our members in highly 
specialized areas. We will also have a yard- 
stick by which to measure similar care re- 
ceived by our members in other institutions. 

“Establish and support a field laboratory 
in the form of a specially designed 20-bed 
hospital unit; m a new building, in which 
tests would be made of new technical de- 
vices, management technics, and engineering 
designs which could make for higher quality 
Medical care with less personnel, and mini- 
mum cost. It will study many aspects of 
hospital care, from electronic monitoring to 
housekeeping technics. No similar demon- 
Stration and research unit exists in the 
United States. 

Set up à research project Involving a 
picked group of physicians, engineers, social 
scientists, design specialists, research nurses, 
administrators and others who will evaluate 
the teamsters’ own medical care activities 
in the specially designed hospital unit and 
aspects of hospital operation at Montefiore, 
and at other suitable institutions. 

„Make a continuing study of every aspect 
of the pntient-doctor-hospital relationship 
which can contribute to better care at min- 
imal cost. 

“Carry out the research and demonstra- 
tion aspects of the program under the direc- 
tion of Columbia University, at Montefiore 
Hospital, in a floor to be added to a new 
buliding presently under construction. The 
diagnostic service aspects will be carried on 
by Montefiore on two other floors to be added 
to the hospital’s medical group bullding. 
Both the facilities and their operation will 
Necessarily be limited in scope, at the out- 
set, but we feel that they will immeasurably 
improve health services to our members who 
already have considerable health insurance 
Coverage which obviously can be better 
utilized.” 

The report concluded: “It is fully realized 
that this program is not the conventional 
&pproach to creating a medical care program. 
However, research and demonstration which 
will benefit the entire community, advice 
und grievance handling for all participating 
locals, and dingnostic and complex treat- 
Ment services for serious conditions are a 
solid beginning. 

“It is the hope and conviction of the 
trustees of the Tenmster Joint Council No. 
16 and Management Hospitalization Trust 
Fund that this unprecedented collaboration 
Of labor, management, university and hos- 
Pital will make a profound and lasting con- 
tibution to all hospital and medical care.” 

There is no assurance that this program, 
Which is in addition to Blue Cross and vari- 
dus types of medical care coverage, will bring 
about a completely desirable outcome for the 
teamsters. Nor is there any assurance that 
Some more radical change in method of pro- 
Viding service will not be in effect 10 years 
from now. Nevertheless, the strong support 
Of the teamster trustees for community-cen- 
tered eforta for better directed service to 
their members within existing community 
Tesources and for better ways of providing 
economico and efficient service within hos- 
Pitals in rewarding and encouraging. 


The Old and the Sick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, the Pilot, 
Official organ of the archdiocese of Bos- 
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ton, has made highly significant contri- 
butions to our national progress. 

The May 26 edition contained an in- 
formative and thought-provoking edi- 
torial. The article refiects construc- 
tively upon the merits and needs for the 
King-Anderson bill. The conclusion of 
the editors of the Pilot is that “elderly 
people in our country are not receiving 
the medical attention they deserve, and 
they cannot afford to wait any longer.” 
This is an opinion which I sincerely 
share. 

I call this editorial to the attention 
of my colleagues as most worthy of 
reading: 

THE OLD AND THE BICK 


The President has placed his full support 
behind a program for medical care of the 
aged and he plainly intends to get some 
favorable action out of the Congress dur- 
ing this session if possible. At the same 
time he has stirred up vocal opposition in 
some quarters, notably among some phy- 
sicilans and in the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

Most Americans will find it difficult to 
understand all of the technical aspects of 
the King-Anderson bill or any other one 
proposed for enactment. In simple truth, 
only the experts can draw up and administer 
& program as large as this one, building 
into it in the process those factors which 
will make it work effectively and those safe- 
guards which will protect it from exploita- 
tion. The man in the street should not feel 
badly if the complexities of a national 
health insurance plan are beyond him; they 
make the going difficult even for the legis- 
lators who must vote on them. Certainly, 
editors and nonprofessionals generally, can 
do very little but comment on the wide 
picture as they discern it. 

For our part we would like to endorse some 
plan of medical care for the aged and leave 
it to the experts to work out the details. 
Furthermore, and still in general terms, we 
would like to endorse some plan along the 
social security line which seems to us to 
have demonstrated its effectiveness already. 
More than this, we think that something 
should be done promptly and not postponed 
until all the arguments on one side and the 
other can be reduced to harmony. Elderly 
people in our country are not receiving the 
medical attention they deserve, and they 
cannot afford to wait any longer. Finally, 
we believe that the Government program, 
whatever it is, should retain private choice 
of physician and hospital and should com- 
plement voluntary health plans, not replace 
them. 

What of the cpposition? Surely the sev- 
eral physicians who have spoken against the 
bill are not either cruel or stupid, nor can 
they be considered misinformed. Perhaps 
the basic difference here is one of philosophy 
more than anything else and the fear that 
legislation of this sort is a kind of halfway- 
house on the way to socialism. As we sce 
it, this is miles away from the present set 
of facts, and the fears are groundless. A 
program of Government-sponsored health in- 
surance, for the aged or any other part of so- 
clety, is quite within the propor role of Goy- 
ernment and in fact answers the plain de- 
mands of social justice. What has been 
proposed does not suggest that Government 
take over medical care or- institutions: these 
Temain private as formerly, only the pay- 
ment is arranged by the health insurance 


program. 

The dispute which has occupied the front 
pages of our papers is essentially helpful and 
we hope that it will continue. One warning 
should be made in connection with it how- 
ever. We must not spend our cfforts trying 
to write a perfect bill or we will have no bill 
at all. It will be possible to amend and 


plied to those in need. The Congress can 
pass a reasonably good bill following the 
general spoken of and, at a 
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The Gold Losses 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr, YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the gravest problems confronting this 
country today is the gold losses. It 
seems to me that the address given by 
John Exter, senior vice president, First 
National City Bank of New York, gives 
one of the best explanations to this prob- 
lem that I have seen. I am particularly 
pleased to have the privilege of inserting 
his address delivered before the Economic 
Club of Detroit on May 7, 1962. The 
title of his address is “What Is Necessary 
if the United States Is To Retain Its 
Gold?” 

The address follows: 

War Is NECESSARY IF THE UNITED STATES 
Is To RETAIN Irs Goro? 
(By John Exter) 

This balance-of-payments problem and 
the gold outflow is the most challenging and 
disturbing economic issue facing us today, 
I am quite frankly delighted at the oppor- 
tunity to express my views on it before this 
great and distinguished democratic forum. 

Iam not going to compartmentalize the 
balance of payments and blame the deficit 
on individual compartments such as foreign 
aid, foreign military expenditures, or inad- 
equate exports because we have priced our- 
selves out of world markets. Such explana- 
tions are, in my view, both superficial and 
inaccurate. You want me to go to the heart 
of the issue. Your President asked me a 
forthright question; it deserves a forthright 
answer 


The problem is well known: a practically 
continuous balance-of- payments deficit 
totaling some $24 billion since 1950, some 
$14 billion of it since the end of 1957; the 
conversion of about $8 billion of these dol- 
lars into gold, a loss of about one-third of 
our stocks; and the building up of more 
than 818 billion of short-term liabilities to 
foreigners, about $10 billion to those central 
banks that have wholly or partly adopted 
the gold exchange standard. Through 1957, 
foreigners converted their newly acquired 
dollars into gold slowly. Since then they 
have bought gold almost steadily, and since 
the gold rush of October 1960, central banks 
have increased their dollar holdings little, 
if at all. 

As long as foreigners willingly held the 
dollars that they earned, we were shielded 
from the consequences of our balance-of- 
payments deficits. In effect, as fast as for- 
eigners earned the dollars, they lent them 
to us without a gold guarantee and so spared 
us the gold losses that would have forced 
their discipline. Today if foreigners earn 
a billion dollars, they are likely to buy close 
to a billion dollars of gold. We are warned 
that the collapse of this gold enxchange 
standard in the early thirties was followed 
by the great depression, I am confident we 
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shall be more sensible today, but we would 
be ostriches if we did not look this danger 
in the face. Whether we like it or not, the 
dollar as a world currency has come to a 
major turning point. We are now subject 
to the full discipline of our balance of pay- 
ments and must accept it or bear the con- 
sequences. 
WHY A PAYMENTS DEFICIT? 


Why do we have a payments deficit? 
Why does it continue so relentlessly year 
after year? What must we do to get rid of 
it? There is a lot of mystique about this 
balance-of-payments deficit, a lot of con- 
fusion, particularly of cause and effect, and 
a lot of wishful thinking about how to get 
rid of it. When you sweep it all away, it 
is much simpler than it looks. A balance- 
of-payments deficit is caused by monetary 
policy alone. It is a question of creating too 
much money. 

To put it less accurately but more ex- 
pressively, it is a question of running the 
printing presses. If one country runs its 
printing presses faster than other countries 
run theirs—remember Gresham's law—then 
that country is going to have a balance-of- 
payments deficit. It is to the policies of 
the Federal Reserve System that we must 
look. Other governmental policies like fis- 
cal policy, public debt policy, wage and price 
policies, trade policy are important but only 
to the extent they affect monetary policy. 
In the end it is what the Federal Reserve 
does that counts. May I use a simile to help 
picture how the equilibrium forces of the 
international monetary system work? 

RESERVOIR SIMILE 


Any schoolboy knows that if he has a 
number of reservoirs connected with one 
another by innumerable channels, and pours 
water into one, the water will tend to flow 
into the others until a new equilibrium level 
is reached. This is the way it is in the field 
of foreign exchange. If one country pursues 
expansionary policies that enlarge its money 
supply while money supplies elsewhere are 
held constant. money will flow out of that 
country into the others in the infinite variety 
of ways that are open to it through foreign 
exchange and trade channels. 

My simile is by no means perfect, but I 
think of the central bank in each country 
as the faucet that lets the water into each 
reservoir, as in the United States, for ex- 
ample, through open-market buying of Gov- 
ernment securities and lowering reserve re- 
quirements. The faucets I have in mind 
can also pull water out of the reservoir as 
by open-market selling operations, or raising 
reserve requirements. 

EQUILIBRIUM FORCES WORK FAST 


The equilibrium forces work surprisingly 
fast. Since the end of 1957, our Federal 
Reserve faucet has put new money into the 
American reservoir by buying $6 billion of 
Government securities, and we have lost $6 
billion of gold. Since the end of September 
1960 (which was about the time in this re- 
cession and recovery cycle that the Federal 
Reserve apparently adopted a target of $500 
million of net free reserves), the Federal Re- 
serve has bought $2 billion of Government 
securities and we have lost $2 billlon of 
gold. 

I confess that the mathematical coinci- 
dence of these figures is almost too good to 
be true. Obviously, other factors were at 
work. Nevertheless, the last 444 years hap- 
pens to be a period in which there has been 
this simple relationship between Federal Re- 
serve open-market buying operations and 
gold losses. When you think about how 
the Federal Reserve System operates, how- 
ever, it is easier to see why it almost has 
to be true. 

For the economy to achieve international 
equilibrium after the Federal Reserve adopt- 
ed its net free reserve target of $500 million, 
a gold loss of $100 million, which takes $100 
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million of reserves out of our banking sys- 
tem, should have caused the Federal Reserve 
to lower its target from $500 to $400 
million, But the Federal Reserve did not 
do so. Instead, it bought $100 million 
worth of Government securities to replace 
the reserves taken out by the gold loss and 
restore the target. This only helped produce 
another gold loss and more Federal Reserve 
purchases of Government securities to main- 
tain the $500 million target. 

And so it has gone for more than a year 
and a half during which we have lost more 
than $2 billion of gold and purchased $2 
billion of securities. Since the net free re- 
serve target seems to have been reduced 
by only about $100 million, from 8500 
to $400 million, only $100 million of the en- 
tire 82 billion gold loss has helped to restore 
international equilibrium. This is the heart 
of our balance-of-payments problem. As 
long as the Federal Reserve faucet is kept 
turned on, we can never eliminate our pay- 
ments deficit. 

The experience of other Countries has 
proved this repeatedly. Every International 
Monetary Fund mission to a country with a 
balance-of-payments problem says the same 
thing: stop creating money. It usually sets 
ceilings on credit creation by the central 
bank to both the Government and private 
sectors. When the franc wns stabilized at 
the end of 1958, the Bank of France sudden- 
ly turned off its faucet and overnight began 
gaining reserves at the rate of $100 million 
a month, and is still gaining. In fact, the 
Bank of France faucet has been pulling re- 
serves out of the banking system. The 
bank’s domestic assets have fallen from 36.5 
billion new francs at the end of 1958 to 27.5 
billion new francs at the end of February 
1962. 

The British experience tells another story. 
From the end of 1958, when sterling was 
made externally convertible, to July 1961 
when it drew $1.5 billion from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, the Bank of Eng- 
land added $1.25 billion to its domestic 
assets and sterling ultimately weakened. 
Again, when the bank turned off the faucet 
last July and introduced the 7-percent bank 
rate, sterling strengthened immediately and 
Britain began pulling gold from the United 
States and repaying its drawing on the Fund, 
half of it so far. If there is a lew in this 
international central banking business, it is 
that gold, and dollars too, flow from those 
central banks that keep their faucets on to 
those that keep them off. 


DEFICITS DO NOT JUST HAPPEN 


Let me put it another way. Balance-of- 
payments deficits do not Just happen. They 
can only happen if they are financed, and 
the only way they can be financed over any 
period is by a central bank. By the same 
token, they can be stopped, once the central 
bank stops financing them. Fora time they 
can be financed by flows of capital, ie. 
international lending and investing, but in 
that case, they will be self-correcting. In- 
terest rates, costs, and prices will adfust, 
the liquidity between a country and the out- 
side world will be equalized, and the flow 
will regulate itself. 

This is the way it works within the United 
States, the flow from the east and north 
to the more rapidly growing south and 
west, and without the help of different dis- 
count rates and open-market policies of 
Federal Reserve banks. And so it is going 
to work within the Common Market, once 
it is fully achleved. With free movement of 
goods, labor, and above all capital, its central 
banks will have little or no room for inde- 
pendent monetary policies. They will have 
to work in unison as Federal Reserve banks 
work in unison. Somehow we do not seem 
to see that what has to be true for the two 
great common markets in Europe and the 
United States is true for the entire Western 
World. Money moves as easily from New 
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York to London or Paris as from New York to 
Detroit. 
U.S. ECONOMY TOO LIQUID 


Let me put it still another way. With easy 
money, the Federal Reserve has for years 
been trying to keep the US. economy more 
liquid than other economies. It cannot be 
done. When money is consistently more 
available and interest rates lower in the 
United States than elsewhere, it is bound to 
flow out through the thousands of channels 
available to it, whether imports, tourism, 
investments, or, more particularly, British 
treasury bills, British Ford, the South Euro- 
pean pipeline, or whatever. It is like pouring 
water into a leaky bucket, and a very leaky 
one at that. In effect, the public rejects 
liquidity in excess of what it is willing to 
hold. 

To put it most bluntly and obviously of 
all, no country. can have a balance-of-pay- 
ments problem unless it has a central bank. 
Liberia, where the U.S. dollar circulates, can- 
not. Hong Kong and Malaya cannot. They 
have their own currencies, but they are 100 
percent sterling backed. The State of Mich- 
igan may have its problems, but not a bal- 
ance-of-payments problem, because it has 
no central bank. 

Why all the many measures, then, other 
than less easy money, that we have taken 
and are planning to take to correct the def- 
leit? It is a long and impressive list, but 8 
quick look at its Items reveals they are at- 
tempts to plug the channels or to push 
money through them. But they do not af- 
fect the basic equilibrium. If you plug one. 
the money runs out through a myriad others. 
Or if you push money in through one, it 
will run out through others. As long 8&5 
numerous channels are open, you cannot 
push water up hill. These measures are at- 
tacks on the symptoms of the disease, not 
on its cause. 


_PLUGGING THE CHANNELS 


Le us have a look at some of them: In 
the plugging the channel category are: pro- 
hibiting Americans from holding gold 
abroad; reducing the customs-free tourist al- 
lowance; tying our foreign aid and military 
expenditures to purchases in the United 
States; bringing or keeping military depend- 
ents home; taxation of foreign investment; 
legislation restricting use of so-called tax 
havens; keeping short-term rates up and 
nudging long-term rates down (this one 
would block the short-term capital outflow 
channel). 

I do not like most measures in this cate- 
gory. They cut down the free flow of goods 
and money. In fact, reducing the tourist 
allowance and tying foreign ald and military 
expenditures are protectionist, although we 
say constantly we must not resort to pro- 
tectionism to correct the payments deficit- 
This argument, by the way, implies that pro- 
tectionism would correct it. We delude our- 
selves to think so. On this theory Hong 
Kong, which has no protection at all, should 
have a whopping payments deficit, particu- 
larly in the face of widespread protection 
by others against Hong Kong. It does not, 
and, as I have said, cannot, and has 3 
booming economy to boot. 


PUSHING MONEY THROUGH THE CHANNELS 


The next category is better; in fact, some 
measures are positively good. This is the 
pushing the money through the channels 
category, the many measures taken to pro- 
mote exports and other receipts: straightfor- 
ward exhorting of exporters to export more: 
the export promotion program (trade fairs 
and so on); stepping up of exports of agri- 
cultural surpluses (for payment in dollars, I 
hope); export credit insurance and loan 
guarantees; the removal of foreign restric- 
tions on dollar imports; encouraging foreign 
military procurement in the United States: 
Government influence to damp down 


and price increases; furnishing guldeposts 
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for reasonable wage increases; more liberal 
depreciation guidelines to stimulate invest- 
ment; tax credit for new investment; pro- 
motion of foreign travel in the United States. 

These measures increase the flow of money 
and goods, and increase employment. But 
they do not contribute to equilibrium. Why 
should it be so hard to see, that as long as 
the faucet is running, the more money we 
try to push in through the export channels 
the more will run out through the import 
channels? Remember Sisyphus? 

Had we time to examine all the measures 
in these two categories individually, we 


should find that some increase trade, others 


Teduce it; some expand employment, others 
Teduce it; some strengthen the economy, 
Others weaken it. Although we are con- 
stantly being told that we should not correct 
Our payments deficit by resort to controls, 
restrictions, or protectionism, there is a 
disturbing thread of restrictionism (the pro- 
hibition against holding gold, Government 
intervention in the price and wage field) and 
protectionism running through the program. 
Sometimes I am more concerned about the 
kind of measures we take in the name of 
correcting the deficit than by the deficit 
itself. We fight creeping inflation but with 
creeping intervention, protectionism, and 
control, 

If only we would cure our payments deficit 
by remoying its cause, excessively easy 
money, these other measures could be ex- 
amined on their merits without the pay- 
ments deficit distorting our thinking. For 
example, the President himself has said that 
if we solved our payments problem, the 
foreign tax bill would be unnecessary. 

BORROWING ABROAD 

There is a third category of measures, the 
borrowing abrond measures which, apart 
from their effects on improving confidence, 
&gain are no solution to our payments prob- 
lem, They just enable us to postpone it. 
Most important is the new $6 billion super 
International Monetary Fund, a mechanism 
through which we might some day borrow 
through the Fund, from those of our neigh- 

who are willing and able to lend to us 
at the time, say $2 billion with a gold guar- 
antee. Such a borrowing could only correct 
the deficit if the lenders force us to put our 
internal house in order and back away from 
easy money. But why should not a great, 
rich nation, banker to the world, with $16 
Dillion in gold reserves and responsibility for 
& world currency take that measure of its 
Own yolition? 

Also in this borrowing abroad category, are 
Such mensures as prepayment of previous 
loans, using up our balances of local cur- 
Tencies, tax exemption of income of foreign 
Central banks from U.S. Government securi- 
ties, borrowing of foreign currencies to sup- 
Port operations in foreign exchange markets, 
and—if it means what it seems to mean 
the gold pool. This borrowing abroad busi- 
Ress illustrates how the payments deficit 
affects our psychology and rense of propor- 
tion. Because our neighbors manage thelr 
Afairs well and have surpluses, we begin to 

k they are richer and greater in re- 
Sources than we. Switzerland, on whom we 
Would lean for a balance-of-payments loan, 
has fewer people than one American city. 

The President's liberal trade program is 

to classify. Since It will incrense im- 
Ports as well ns exports, its effects on pay- 
Ments must remain uncertain, unless we can 
assume that in the ensuing trade negotin- 
tions, we shall have sn advantage in the 

g. Again, such ddvantage would 
not contribute to equilibrium as long as 
faucet was kept running. 

Why do we continue easy money when it 
becomes clearer day by dny that it is relent- 

y undermining the dollar? Partly it is 
dur recent economic heritage. ‘The easy 
money philosophy, and incidentally the 
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whole Federal Reserve net free reserve tar- 
get mechanism, developed in the long era 
when we did not have a balance-of-payments 
problem, and we seem not to have learned 
since 1957 that it is inappropriate when we 
do. The easy money argument is familiar. 
Given unemployed resources, we can employ 
them by pouring new money into the econ- 
omy at low interest rates, and we need. not 
worry about the balance of payments un- 


less costs and prices rise. 


NEW MONETARY RESERVES POUR OUT 


This is the economics of a one reservoir 
world, so unlike the many reservoir world 
of reality that it simply does not apply. The 
new monetary reserves do not linger about 
to absorb the unemployed but pour out to 
other countries practically as fast as they 
are created, The irony of it is that a large 
part of the $14 billion of gold and dollars 
that have flowed out since the end of 1957 
has flowed to those central banks of Europe 
that have kept their faucets off and have 
not increased their domestic assets, and 
that these additional reserves, which we 
have created, have stimulated their econo- 
mies through healthy payments surpluses 
while the strength of ours has been sapped 
\by payments deficits. No wonder they have 
had overfull employment, extraordinarily 
rapid growth rates, and now inflationary 
pressures that are driving their costs and 
prices up. Germany's wage rates went up 
more than 10 percent in the last year and 
with a 5-percent upvaluation of the deutsche 
mark, that means an increase in wage costs 
in a year of more than 15 percent. It must 
be gratifying here in Detroit to see Volks- 
wagen prices rise. The equilibrium forces 
work by Germany accepting inflationary 
forces imported from us. 

The inflationary pressures in Europe are 
strong because their economies individually 
are smaller than ours so that a billion dol- 
lars of reserves created here and flowing 
there has a greater expansionary and in- 
fiationary impact on them than it would on 
us. There has been much talk of interna- 
tional monetary cooperation, but what can 
it do in the face of these facts? In the 4 
years, 1958-61, our central bank faucet in- 
jected more than $7 billion of domestic 
assets while those of the Common Market 
pulled out more than a billion dollars of 
domestic assets. The Bank of England, on 
the other hand, increased its domestic assets 
by more than $1.5 billion: In these figures 
lies the story of the balance-of-payments 
problems of Europe and America in the 
last 4 years. And we must remember 
that this Is high-powered money, with po- 
tential large multiplier effects on deposits, 
at least six in this country. 

FUTILITY OF EASY MONEY 


What is frustrating about easy money is 


its futility. After all the open market buy- 


ing of recent years, the total assets held by 
our monetary authorities were only a half 
billion dollars larger at the end of 1961 than 
at the end of 1957, and the money supply 
was actually smaller in relation to gross na- 
tional product. Thus, the Federal Reserve 
had only succeeded in substituting holdings 
of U.S. Government securities Yor gold and 
easy money Increased money supplies abroad 
more than at home. 

Easy money does not work in a many- 
reservoir world. Ironically, though we use 
easy money to absorb unemployment, over 
time it increases it. By keeping our econ- 
omy more liquid than others, it has created 
what is called a demand-pull economy in 
which employers’ resistance to wage demands 
is weakened, Wage increases outstrip gains 
in productivity and generate the wage-price 
spiral and creeping inflation. But we are 
now in an international labor market in 
which our labor, which creeping inflation 
nas caused to be priced just a little bit too 
high, must compete with labor everywhere. 
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Higher labor costs here mean a little less 
exports using our labor, a little more im- 
ports using foreign labor, and a little more 
American capital flowing abroad to employ 
foreign labor. Continued easy money pro- 
longs the distortion and prevents necessary 
adjustment. So one heritage of easy money 
is a stubborn unemployment problem, 

In our good neighbor, Canada, which has 
been even more expansionary than we, un- 
employment has been still more severe, the 
rate of growth and investment particularly 
unsatisfactory for such a rich, vigorous, 
young nation, and the Canadian dollar de- 
preciated, culminating in the formal devalu- 
ation of last week. To keep the money from 
running out, Canada had to lower the level 
of its entire reservoir. The Common Market 
countries, on the other hand, which have re- 
frained from easy money, have shortages of 
labor, enviably high rates of economic 
growth, payments surpluses, and currencies 
so strong that two of them have been up- 
valued. They raised their reservoirs to keep 
too much money from running in. 

The Canadian devaluation solution is not 
likely to be available to us because, were we 
to take the step, practically the whole world 
would almost certainly follow suit. As far as 
international equilibrium is concerned, we 
should then be exactly where we were before. 
We should have succeeded only in deliver- 
ing a shattering blow to the confidence of 
the world in our present international 
monetary arrangements. Moreover, in my 
opinion, such a step, even could it be made, 
would be unnecessary, The major economies 
of the world are closer today to a workable 
cost-price equilibrium than they have been 
at any time since the end of the war. 

EASY MONEY DISTORTS PROBLEM 3 

Continued easy money makes us exag- 
gerate and distort the problem. We take 
all manner of measures in the name of the 
payments deficit, even invoking the national 
interest to modify the working of our basic 
institutions of free markets and free prices, 
but the balance-of-payments problem seems 
enormously difficult, and the gold outflow 
continues stubbornly on. As long as we 
continue easy money, the solution is not 
only difficult, it is impossible. But with less 
easy money, it will solve itself because equi- 
librium will be restored. We make It look 
harder than it is. 

Last year’s balance-of-payments deficit of 
827 billion, with a basic deficit of only $600 
million, compares with our gross national 
product of roughly $520 billion. The deficit 
is less than one-half of 1 percent of gross 
national product. It is absurd to think that 
a deficit of that magnitude for a rich nation 
like ours should be difficult. We would not 
notice it, especially if we do the job when 
gross national product ts rising anyway. 

The easy money advocates fear that less 
easy money would choke off the boom and 
perhaps start a defiationary spiral that 
would increase unemployment and arrest our 
economic growth. Such fears are based on 
the assumption that we would require mon- 
etary contraction, tight money, and defiation, 
We do not. We simply need less easy money, 
an absence of monetary fon. We 
might even turn the faucet down slowly if 
we are too frightened. There is one advan- 
tage to doing it suddenly, however, for then 
international confidence could shift dra- 
matically in our favor. 

It is time to put less reliance on increas- 
ing monetary demand to achieve full employ- 
ment and a rapid rate of economic growth 
and more reliance on the sounder stimulus 
that comes from reducing costs. Reductions 
in costs stimulate an economy as much as 
injections of new money, but they help in- 
stead of hurt the balance of payments. If 
we have faith in our economic system, we 
must rely on it, Finally, we misread the 
times if we do not realize that there is so 
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much liquidity in the Western World that 
it is not defiation that we have to fear. 

If we are eyer going to solve our payments 
problems, the time to act is now, for never 
before have there been so many factors in 
our favor. Recovery ls proceeding and un- 
employment receding. The economy has 
adequate liquidity and needs no more. Sav- 
ings are unusually high and will contribute 
steadily to the liquidity of the banking sys- 
tem. In fact, so liquid are the banks that 
if the Federal Reserve faucet were turned 
down tonight, the immediate effect on in- 
terest rates might be relatively amall. What- 
ever upward movement there was would 
bring them into more appropriate rolation- 
ship with those in Europe. The budget 
deficit is shrinking; seasonally it has even 
disappeared. Finally, the boom and infla- 
tionary conditions in Europe and Japan will 
ease the adjustment for us and contribute 
to it by stimulating our exports. 

BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS DISCIPLINE 


The administration has already responded 
to the balance-of-payments discipline in 
three areas of the economy. The first is in 
fiscal policy, the introduction of the balanced 
budget. The second is in wage and price 
policy, the deliborate choice of price stability 
instead of creeping inflation. The third is 
in trade policy, the President's trade expan- 
sion program. But we do not seem to realize 
that in the last area, monetary policy, easy 
money is inconsistent with policies in the 
other three. We are building a house with 
only three sides. It will not keep the weather 
out. 

No one knows, of course, what the actual 
outcome of the 1963 budget will be, but 
even a moderate deficit would be consistent 
with balance-of-payments equilibrium, so 
long as it was financed from real savings 
without resort to bank credit. France, bur- 
dened by the Algerian war, has a constant 
budget deficit, which does not prevent a 
large payments surplus because the budget 
deficit is financed from real savings. Japan, 
on the other hand, with a budget surplus, 
has a sizable payments deficit because of 
excessive Bank of Japan lending to the pri- 
vate sector through the banks. 

It puzzles me that easy-money advocates 
think their policy can be consistent with 
price stability, especially now that prices are 
rising in Europe and Japan. Still, it is com- 
forting that they have nailed the stable price 
goal to the masthead as Government policy, 
and to the extent that the policy does in 
fact restrain wage increases it will have the 
highly salutary effect of stimulating em- 
ployment. On the other hand, I fail to see 
the economic wisdom of a wage guideline 
that relates wage increases to the average 
increase in productivity. Again this is one- 
reservolr thinking that assumes our labor is 
competing only with our own capital and 
land, when the more real competition is with 
foreign labor. The British see this point. 
Despite full employment, they have a wage 
pause. My own preference, as you must 
know by this time, is to rely on market forces, 
free competition, and free collective bar- 
gaining. 

IMPORTANCE OF TRADE EXPANSION PROGRAM 

The importance of the trade expansion 
program is not that it will increase our ex- 
ports more than our imports, because I do 
not think it necessarily will. Its real signifi- 
cance is that it should make us realize that 
a program of tariff reduction and economic 
integration cannot succeed without mone- 
tary discipline. We forget that there are 
many who doubted that the Common Mar- 
ket could succeed with five currencies strong 

-and one weak. The French doubted this, too, 
and on the eve of the first tariff reductions 
stabilized the franc by turning the Bank of 
France faucet off. When the history of the 
Common Market is written I daresay that 
somewhat less credit for its success will be 
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given to tariff reductions than is commonly 
done today, and more to currency stability, 
bolstered by balance-of-payments surpluses, 
graciously contributed, I might add, by the 
United States. The Common Market central 
bankers have obviously learned the lesson 
that in a world of convertibility and eco- 
nomic integration the scope for an inde- 
pendent monetary policy is small indeed. 
It is time that we learn that lesson, too. It 
is also timely to think of the practical prob- 
lems of trying to reduce tariffs in a period 
of balance-of-payments deficits, when 
buoyant imports and sluggish exports aid 
and abet protectionism. The Common Mar- 
ket experience thus far shows how sensible 
monetary policies, which make exports 
buoyant and imports sluggish, ease the 
whole process of tariff reduction. 

Less easy moncy will not solve all of our 
economic ills, but it will stop the gold losses 
and again make the dollar command the 
respect that the currency of such a powerful 
economy deserves in the financial world. 
Our institutions are such that it falls to the 
Federal Reserve to turn the faucet down. 
But the Federal Reserve works not in a 
vacuum, but under pressure, and the over- 
whelming pressure has been for monetary 
ease. The time is overdue for some pressure 
away from ease. \ 

There is no need to lecture a sophisticated 
Audience like this on the importance of 
sound money. Debasement of currencies has 
contributed to the fall of empires. In mod- 
ern times the 19th century, a golden era of 
economic freedom and growth, was based 
on currency stability, particularly sterling. 
In our own times the period of the dollar 
shortage was a period of unparalleled Amer- 


ican prestige and influence. Today all that 


has changed. The weakness of the dollar 
and the gold losses pervade our lives and, 
like Banquo’s ghost, haunt everything we 
do. 

The great leaders of history have seen the 
importance of sound money, In our time 
Adenauer and Erhard saw it and worked 
the German miracle. De Gaulle saw it and 
revitalized France. In Italy, Einaudi saw it. 
In Austria, Kamitz saw lt. Let us see it, too, 
and bring new life and growth to America. 
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Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
shortcomings of rapid reading are 
graphically described in the Saturday 
Review of June 9, 1962. 

Many people have taken courses in 
rapid reading, and many others who 
were trained in earlier days have begun 
to wonder if rapid reading was as good 
as its proponents say it is. The question 
has been asked, Do rapid readers get all 
of the message? 

Many key officers of this administra- 
tion, and the President himself, have 
been reported to be rapid readers. How- 
ever, the question will not down, and in- 
creasing numbers of our citizens are ask- 
ing, Do rapid readers get all of the mes- 
sage? 

I include as part of my remarks the ar- 
ticle from the Saturday Review for the 
information of my colleagues: 
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CONFESSIONS or THE WORLD'S Fastest READER 
(By Clifford D. Owsley) 

The way you do rapid reading is to forget 
the old way and start at the top of the page 
and read right down the middle, taking in 
what you can out toward the edges of the 
page or column. You start taking in blocks 
of words, then blocks of several lines, then 
paragraphs, and finally you are gulping whole 
pages—at least the center part of the pages. 

By the time I finished my third course 
in rapid reading I was racing along at the 
unbelievable speed of 4,900 words a minute. 
And the fourth course saw me more than 
triple that rate to achieve an unheard-of 
18,000 words a minute. “That's equivalent 
to space travel at 18,000 miles an hour,” the 
rapid reading man said gleefully. 

I was missing a page now and then, a chap- 
ter here and there, but my speed had never 
been better, Confidentially, 18,000 words a 
minute is a terrifying speed, even for reading, 
like being chased down a dark hall by howling 
banshees. Still, nobody had ever read this 
fast before. I was ready for the big test. 

My reading marathon, lasting 5 days, was 
held under the auspices of the National In- 
stitute of Space Age Reading (NISAR). I 
began at 6 a.m. on Monday, warming up with 
the Koran and the Bible. I was near the end 
of the New Testament, at 29 minutes out, 
before I hit orbital speed of 18,000 words a 
minute, 

The collected works of Shakespeare I went 
through in 55 minutes flat. I was burning 
along now at roughly a million words an 
hour. I felt some weightlessness that inter- 
fered with comprehension, but it did not 
affect speed. . 

Next came “War and Peace,” finished in 
40 minutes, At 9 a.m. just past my three- 
millionth word, I had a 10-minute break and 
a cup of coffee. Thirty other famous novels 
followed. With 30 minutes out for lunch, 
I stopped the first day at 4:10 p.m. having 
soared through 9,600,000 words in 9 hours 
and 40 minutes. 

That first day was really a warm-up for 
a long, grueling 3 days—from beginning to 
end of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
‘Reading 12 hours a day—Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Thureday—I blasted through 39 
million words in 36 hours, 

Friday was easier. In the homestretch I 
was more relaxed, though weightlessness of 
the head continued to bother my comprehen- 
sion, A 10-yolume set of selected poetry 
wes polished off In 30 minutes, Then came 
20 “Great Books” that kept me rocketing 
along for 3 hours. Ten fat books on the 
Civil War, 1 days publishing output, occu- 
pied me for an hour and a half, at the end 
of which I stopped for lunch. Soon I was 
back in orbit again. 

I was preparing to land now, the finish line 
in view. In a little less than 2 hours I 
orbited through Winston Churchill's six-yol- 
ume set of the Second World War. Their 
Finest Hour” lasted only 16 minutes. 

At the end of Churchill I began to fire 
mental retrorockets to slow my speed. 
These retros, as they are called, are gim- 
micks worked out by the rapid reading ex- 
perts. You begin occasionally to point little 
mental jets of vision out toward the edges 
of the page, picking up fringe words and 
ideas. It works beautifully. 

At a somewhat slower pace, perhaps 10,000 
words a minute, I flashed through Carl Sand- 
burg’s multivolume life of Abraham Lincoln. 
crossing the finish line at 1: 10 p.m., with the 
Gettysburg Address. In 52 hours I had read 
54,500,000 words—a feat no other human 
being had ever accomplished. 

Here's a tiny example of what reading 15 
like at that speed. Starting at the top— 
down the middle, you know—the Gettysburg 
Address comes through like this: “years ago 
in on of what should consecrate dead to we 
the living who to be from which resolve God 
people by.” A great speech, I say. 


1962 


When I was Officially declared the world's 
fastest reader, the reporters present kept 
asking me these silly questions. What did 
I get out of such a fantastic reading bout? 

“Don't be preatomic,” I told them. “This 
is the space age, man. I read those books 
I always wanted to read. And I got a world 
speed record out of it, didn't I?" 

What did I get in the way of meaning, 
understanding, enjoyment? 

Nothing. I get my kicks from TV. 


Landon Advises 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, with all re- 
spect to my Republican colleagues I 
wish to call attention to the warning 
given the Republican Party by the re- 
spected Alf Landon, of Kansas, on the 
subject of support by his party of so- 
called right-to-work legislative proposals 
in.the States. 

Columnist Drew Pearson reported on 
May 31 that the 1926 Republican candi- 
date had advised his party to avoid this 
issue for it gave the GOP an “antilabor 
image.” He said GOP support of the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
on so-called right-to-work had been a 
“great mistake.” 

Like Governor Landon, I am concerned 
about this Republican Party antilabor 
attitude because in my own State of 
Pennsylvania, Republican Party candi- 
dates and leaders are supporting an ef- 
fort to enact such an anachronistic and 
dangerous law. 

This is likewise true in Oklahoma, 
where the Republican State chairman 
helped the right-to-work forces cir- 
culate a right-to-work initiative peti- 
tion and the Republican candidate for 
Governor is campaigning on a right- 
to-work platform. Covert support is 
being given the issue by the Republicans 
in many other States as well. 

Two past.national chairmen of the 
Republican Party; namely, Meade Al- 
Corn, of Connecticut, and Senator 
Turuston B. Morton, of Kentucky, have 
agreed with the viewpoint of Governor 
Landon that support of these right-to- 
work“ laws by the Republican Party is 
& great mistake. 

In the interest of industrial peace in 
Our Nation and the preservation of the 
freedom of collective bargaining, I call 
on the present national chairman of the 
Republican Party to make clear the true 
Position of the Republican Party toward 
these antilabor proposals. If the Re- 
Publican Party does not, as a party, sup- 
Port the destructive designs of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers in 
Seeking to wreck organized labor and 
free collective bargaining, he should say 
80 with Governor Landon and take ef- 
fective steps to withdraw Republican 

rty support of these forces of reaction. 

In order that my colleagues in Con- 
8ress may be fully aware of the viewpoint 
of a former presidential nominee's atti- 
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tude toward his party's continued aline- 
ment on this important issue, I ask per- 
mission to insert Columnist Pearson's 
report in the Recorp as follows: 
LANDON ADVISES 
(By Drew Pearson) 

Alf Landon, his face still as frank and 
open as the sunflower which became the 
symbol of his 1936 campaign for President, 
gave some blunt advice the other day to 20 
Republican Congressmen who went into a 
political huddle with him. 

“It was great foolishness,” he said in his 
fiat, Midwestern twang, “for the Republi- 
can Party to tie itself to the right-to-work 
bili in 1958. It cost us 16 Senators, and we 
are still suffering from an antilabor image. 

"The Republican Party's great mistake,” 
he added, “was that it took its cue from 
the NAM (National Association of Manufac- 
turers) instead of the free-enterprise 
system. 

“The NAM,” he declared ringingly, “doesn't 
stand for free enterprise or freedom. The 
Republican Party should be the party of 
free enterprise. It shouldn't tie itself to 
the NAM.” 

The 1936 GOP presidential candidate, who 
made one of his rare trips out of Kansas to 
confer with President Kennedy about recip- 
rocal trade, warned the Republican Con- 
gressmen that the party's political fortunes 
depended upon their voting record. 

He also contended that the Republican 
Party didn’t get its antilabor image from 
battling for the Taft-Hartley labor reforms. 
Responsible labor leaders, he suggested, pri- 
vately wanted the Taft-Hartley law Just as 
responsible businessmen wanted the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission to police 
business abuses. 

It was the GOP stand on right to work, 
he sald, that got the party into trouble with 
the workingmen. He charged that the 
right-to-work bill was “a deliberate attempt 
to hobbie labor.” 


Bostonians Wage Battle Against Juvenile 
Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the finest training programs for delin- 
quent boys is currently being conducted 
in Boston, Mass. This program and the 
achievements of the Boston juvenile 
court for the work accomplished in the 
field of rehabilitation of juvenile de- 
linquents have received national ac- 
claim. 8 

A feature article in the Sunday, May 
13, Boston Herald outlines numerous 
functions of the program that have pro- 
duced excellent results in the field of re- 
habilitation of juvenile delinquents. 

The article follows: 

BoOSTONIANS WAGE BATTLE AGAINST JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 
(By Arlene Grimes) 

One of the most successful battles against 
juvenile delinquency is being fought in six 
sparsely furnished rooms four floors above 
Boylston Street. 

The job being done there is now being 


copied throughout the world. But as one 
of the office's four full-time employees points 
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out, “We're much better known in Hong 
Kong than we are in Boston.” 


RIGHT ARM 


This is the Citizenship Training Group— 
the right arm of Boston's juvenile court. 
Through its doors approximately one-tenth 
of the cases handled by that court are 
channeled. 

It is' estimated that the privately financed 
CTG (and it wants to stay that way) an- 
nually saves the Commonwealth some 
$250,000 by preventing the institutionaliza- 
tion of delinquents. 

Much more important, it saves 75 to 110 
boys each year from what its director, Louls 
G. Maglio claims “ls almost guaranteed to 
be a life of crime.” 

Deadly symbols of the stakes for which 
the CTG plays lie in Maglio’s top desk 
drawers. These drawers hold a revolyer and 
a switch blade knife and a large assortment 
of more primitive and more ingenious weap- 
ons—bludgeons made of chair legs and lead 
pipes, brass knuckles made in school shops, 
heavy garrison belts with buckles honed 
razor sharp, a rubber band pierced witu 
thumb tacks to be worn over the knuckles, 
dog chains used for garroting. Nastiest of 
all was a foot-long wood rod with five men- 
acing canvas needles imbedded in its end. 

Five afternoons a week, 25 of the court's 
“most difficult” juvenile delinquents climb 
the 4 long flights of stairs. They look like 
anyone else except for their p ly ex- 
pressioniess faces. You get severe jolt when 
you recognize one of them as a clean- 
cut youngster who used to work around the 
corner. . 

CASE HISTORIES 


Later you get their case histories, They're 
the products of broken homes, seemingly 
happy homes, or no homes at all. Their 
fathers are businessmen, laborers, prison in- 
mates, alcoholics or elsewhere. Their 
mothers go to church every day, or to work 
every day. They're full-time mothers, full- 
time prostitutes, or she sent him up from 
New Orleans all alone at age 12 because she 
heard Negroes are treated better in Boston. 
He's black, white, Puerto Rican, Protestant, 
Jewish, Catholic. 

The point is there is no pattern. Six other 
children im his family will never get in trou- 
ble. Comments Maglio, “We get a good cross- 
section of the community.” 

The boys don't just go to the CTG, 
They're sentenced there. 

A youngster between 12 and 17 who is 
brought into court on a complaint (gener- 
ally using a car without permission, larceny, 
or aggravated assault) and is judged delin- 
quent, may be ordered by Juvenile Justice 
John T. Connelly to attend the CTG 5 days 
a week for 3 months as a condition of his 
probation. 

For some boys probation is judged sum- 
cient. But almost no boy is handed over 
to the youth service board for possible com- 
mitment without having first been ordered 
to attend the CTG program. Thus the CTG 
gets “the rottenest apples.” Nevertheless, 
only 5 percent of CTG “graduates” end up 
in a correctional institution—as compared 
with a 12-percent commitment rate through- 
out the Commonwealth. 

If a boy falls to attend the CTG after being 
ordered to (and almost no excuses are ac- 
cepted for missing a day) he'll be sent back 
to court for resentencing. Chances sre this 
time he'll end up in a correctional institu- 
tion. 

Maglio says “naturally they come here with 
a good deal of resentment. We're taking from 
him what he considers the 2 best hours of 
his day. But we tell them when they arrive 
that if they really can't stand the program 
after 2 weeks, they don't have to come any 
more, No one has ever taken us up on that.” 

“They hate haying to come here,” he ob- 
served, “but they don’t hate the program 
itself.” In fact, 9 out of 10 CTG alumni 
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come back to the CTG voluntarily—to chat, 
get help finding a job, or to participate in 
the gym program. 

Within a matter of hours after the boy has 
appeared in court the CTG program begins— 
with a long talk, an intensive physical ex- 
amination and a battery of intelligence and 
aptitude tests. 

The talk warns the boy that he has com- 
plete responsibility for his future. 

The physical exam, conducted at the Pre- 
ventive Clinic of the Boston Dispensary, 
may disclose venereal disease or alcoholism, 
or it may disclose some ailment which could 
have contributed directly to the boy's delin- 
quency. If medical or dental care is needed, 
it is provided. 

Four of the 10 weekly program hours are 
devoted to crafts, 3 to gym, 2 to group 
discussions and 1 to visual education and 
remedial reading. 

GYM SESSION 

um may include a 20-minute 
ba bal game which begins with every 
foul being called. The whistle blows almost 
nonstop. After 10 minutes the referee stops 
blowing at all. The game disintegrates into 
a free-for-all. Fists, knees and tempers fly, 
A few bloody noses later a group discussion 
begins on the reasons behind authority. 

Other usslons concern prejudice, 
health, how to get a job, and lives of crime. 
They stress the benefits received from family 
and community and point out obligations 
and responsibilities. 

As Maglio observed, “These kids are the 
first to recognize their rights and privileges, 
and the last to be aware of -their respon- 
sibilities. Maybe these talks sink in, maybe 
they don't. We can’t get through to all of 
them, but we can't stop trying.” 

While the crafts and sports programs are 
generally considered therapeutic, their main 

purpose is in what they reveal about each 
bo: 

These observations plus police, medical and 
intelligence test reports are directed toward 
the refinement of the CTG's main instru- 
ment—casework—which includes endless 
hours of talk, possibly psychotherapy or get- 
ting the boy a job, a pair of shoes, a foster 
home or a school transfer. 

CHIEF CAUSE 

The CTG reasons that the main cause of 
delinguency is inadequate or improper train- 
ing. Thus It directs its energy toward show- 
ing the boy why he acts as he does, what 

- underlies his attitudes and toward eventu- 
ally changing those attitudes, 

The juvenile court system Is based on the 
beller that children must not be treated as 
criminals, that they need aid and guidance, 
not punishment. The CTG was founded 26 
years ago by then Juvenile Court Justice 
John Forbes Perkins to provide that aid and 
guidance. As he pointed out, the court 18 
not a social agency, its functions are lim- 
ited. (Perkins! work has been carried on 
by Justice Connelly who heads the board of 
directors of the CTG.) 

Subsequently the program has received 
wide attention abroad, A bill is before the 
British Parliament that would establish a 
similar program throughout England. Ger- 
many is considering a similar program. Re- 
cent visitors to the center have come from 
the Middle and Far East, Australia, Scan- 
dinavia and even Yugoslavia. Ironically, as 
Roul Tunley points out in his recent po 
“Kids, Crime and Chaos,” the program has 

“been all but shunned” in the rest of the 
United States. Only five similar centers 
exist in U.S. cities. 

It is also all but shunned in Boston where 
raising funs is an almost daily problem, Al- 
though the salaries of three full-time em- 
ployes are paid either by the city or the 
court, and the facilities are donated free by 
the Young Men's Christian Union, finding 
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donors for even the relatively small sum of 
$300 per boy can be a problem. 


BOOK PRAISES Boston JUVENILE PROGRAM 

Boston's Citizenship Training Group, Inc., 
& privately financed organization which has 
been an adjunct of the Boston Juvenile 
Court for 26 years, is described in a new 
book, “Kids, Crime, and Chaos.” 

Written by Roul Tunley and published 
by Harper & Bros., the book is a world 
report on juvenile delinquency and shows 
the success of the Boston program. 

Established in 1936, the group provides 
citizenship courses, physical training, and 
other instructions to offenders referred to 
it by the juvenile court. 

Tunley, a former New York reporter and 
magazine executive, points out that the Bos- 
ton program was copied in England where 
it is in operation in 40 different locations. 

Dealing exclusively with delinquent boys 
aged 12 to 17, the group holds sessions at its 
quarters, 48 Boylston Street, as part of their 
probation by the juvenile court. Its director 
is Louis G. Maglio. 

The program was started by Judge John 
Forbes Perkins after a survey showed that 
88 percent of the boys who appeared in court 
returned again for other offenses. Judge 
John J. Connolly, the present juvenile court 
Judge, is continuing the sponsorship. 

DOWN TO EARTH 


“The plan is nothing if now down to 
earth,” Tunley observes, it insists that the 
majority of delinquents are not sick or emo- 
tionally disturbed, but are just badly trained. 
It does not theorize about who is responsi- 
ble—soclety, the parents or the boy—but 
sets about the business of retraining the 
youngster immediately. The boy is com- 
mitted within hours to a course which, he 
is told, he must cooperate with. If he does 
not, he will be returned to the court for re- 
sentencing.” 

Tunley reports that 2,100 boys have gone 
through the program since it was established 
and 73 percent of them have not been in 
trouble again. 

All of the boys undergo physical examina- 
tions and then attend afterschool sessions 
for 2 hours daily, doing physical training, 
remedial reading, arts, crafts, singing, and 
dramatics. Summer camps are also included 
in the p 

After participating in the course for 3 
months, the boys are returned to the court 
and may be reassigned, 


Cariously Silent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
herewith an editorial by Verne McKin- 
ney, published in the Hillsboro (Oreg.) 


CURIOUSLY SILENT 


The “eggheads” have long been screaming 
about political payoffs in appointment of 
State Department officials and ambassadors 
to foreign countries. They have cited the 
need for career professionals in such posi- 
tions. The Eisenhower administration re- 
ceiyed heaps of abuse in this respect from 
the liberal camp. 

According to U.S. News & World Report, 
career diplomats held 12 out of more than 
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20 top State Department posts under Eisen- 
hower. Under Kennedy, that figure of 12 
has been reduced to 5 professionals. At 
the same time there were 20 political ambas- 
sadorial appointments when Kennedy took 
office and that number has swelled to 32. 

Curlously, however, the liberals are silent. 
Apparently political appointments are 
wrong if made by a Republican President but 
perfectly legitimate when a Democratic 
President pays his political debts with plenty 
of interest, 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Govefnment submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 60 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional coples of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. O., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his ngent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Governmont (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 720, 
Supp. 2), 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CoNGcREzsIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will pleas? 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Fathers and Sons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, it is a rare 
Rift to be able to experience true beauty 
in this world and to describe it so warmly 
that others can share in the sentiment. 

good friend and colleague from West 
Virginia, Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
the father of two sons, is one of those 
Sifted persons who has this ability, and 
he exhibited it to the highest degree 
recently when he wrote an article for 
parents’ Magazine entitled Fathers and 

ns.” 

This article should be “must” reading 

for every parent, but it is particularly 


dix of the Record. As the father of 
ee sons, I recommend it whole- 
to everyone interested in the 
important father-son relationship, 
There being no objection, the article 


boy, someone has sald, is nature’s an- 


and independence of a boy. For each of us 
problem is unique, and its solution the 
important and delicate task that ever 


his corner of the world, is the mirror of our 
Methods. If we rely on authoritarianism 

coercion, we create a hidebound and 
fearful The wisest European mind 
Of the 16th century, Montaigne, 


tion, can never be attained by force 

and constraint.” 
To these qualities I would add companion- 
P, love and compassion. All three are 
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vital. To take the first: What goes into the 
companionship between father and son? All 
manner of things—time spent together, 
working together when a father transmits 
the skills he has to his boy. Whether these 
skills include building shortwave radios, sail- 
ing a boat, working at a stamp collection, 
cultivating a garden, repairing the auto- 
matic machines around the house so they're 
put back into working order, building a cab- 
in or a room onto the house, deciphering puz- 
zles or skling—the time spent together is as 
valuable, perhaps, as the skill transmitted. 
For within the time is the father’s enthu- 
siasm, his regard and love for what he is 
doing. And it is this heritage he is pass- 
ing on to his son, Father and son may talk 
a lot, or not at all. A true companionship 
can be as full of silence as of words. And 
having fun together needs no self-conscious 
determination to “have fun” together. The 
father who plays with his young son be- 
cause he feels he should, who takes a walk 
with him reluctantly, with his mind on other 
matters, misses the meaning of true com- 
panionship, and both he and his son miss 
the rewards of true companionship. As a 
sapling grows from the root of a big tree, 
and up in the shelter of the big tree until 
the time when it can be successfully trans- 
planted on its own, so does a father who is 
a real companion to his son nourish that 
son’s being and share his own life with his 
offspring. 

But there are times in a boy's life, despite 
companionship, when a father is forced to 
stand aside and watch him struggle alone— 
when all a father can give his son is love and 
compassion. These are, perhaps, a father’s 
most difficult times—but the most neces- 
sary. Difficult because they test our own 
forebearance when we know—or think we 
know—life’s answers in our own terms, but 
must sit by while our sons find the answers 
in thelr own terms. For these times form 
the very substance of manhood Itself. 

Each of us, then, must face these count- 
less times of decision when not action but 
forebearance to act—even in the face of pain 
to ourselves and our sons—is the greatest 
act of love and wisdom in our power. For 
it is only when a boy can look upon life 
with his own eyes—when he can form judg- 
ments and make responses in terms of his 
own hardwon and consciously arrived at 
values—that he becomes a man. Thus, the 
highest measure of our success as fathers is 
the extent to which our sons outgrow us. 


A stern truth to face, but a root to the 


essence of fatherhood. 

We need to be clear about what kind of 
fathers we are, what kind we would like to 
be, we need to try to understand how we 
communicate this image of “father” to our 
sons, s0 that they in their turn may become 
fathers. > 

This understanding can no longer rest 
only on the assumptions of a previous age 
for our functions as fathers are more sen- 
sitive to the vicissitudes of social change 
than the the functions of mothers. No 
longer, for example, is a father the figure 
of arbitrary and unquestioned authority the 
was a hundred years ago. Too often, today, 
a father is mirrored by the comic-strip 
father, the Dagwood Bumstead, the weak 
and ineffectual man continually duped by 
circumstances, by his velvet-gloved, lron- 
fisted wife, and by his children. 

Thus, added to all the other obligations 
of a father is his duty to be a man—to de- 


* 


monstrate his worth as a man 
varied ways that life charges him 
sponsibility—in all the varied ways his 
perceives him as a man capable of direct- 
ing his own life and that of his family, with 
balance and with dignity, 


The Kremlin’s Persecution of Jews 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, it is 
barely a generation since the free world 
rose in righteous wrath and destroyed 
“Hitler the Beast.” With his departure 
it was hoped and prayed for by millions 
of right-thinking people, and especially 
those of the Jewish faith, of which I 
am proud to be a member, that hence- 
forth Jews and other minority peoples 
would be permitted to worship God in 
their own way and that they would be 
permitted to live in peace with their 
fellow man without fear of pogrom, 
murder, and harassment because of their 
religious faith. Yet we find that at the 
present the Soviet is attempting to com- 
plete Hitler's deviltry. This they are 
doing for the same reason as did Hitler. 
They are working from the devil's text. 
They are making the Jew a scapegoat to 
divert attention from their own failings 
as a form of government which cannot 
adequately protect its citizens. The stark 
facts are that they do not have sufficient 
food, that they cannot provide their peo- 
ple with the ordinary comforts of life, 
that they are unable to maintain a 
stable economy. All this while they arm 
themselves by slave labor to terrorize 
the free world. For this they blame their 
remaining few citizens of Jewish faith 
who are already slowly dying because of 
the Soviet economic attrition against 
them. 

Russian propaganda, which is spewed 
forth in ever-increasing quantity, is filled 
with antireligious content, particularly 
anti-Semitism and anti-Catholicism. 
Their propaganda is ofttimes copied 
word by word and disseminated by hate- 
mongers and racists in this country. 

The Russian technique is to brainwash 
the people with the repetition of the big 
lie, geared to incite decent people against 
their neighbors because of their religious 
beliefs. The major thrust of Soviet 
propaganda is to divide us by turning re- 
ligion against religion so that atheism 
may conquer. 

I wish to compliment my colleagues in 
the House of Representatives who in two 
recent actions decided that it should not 
be made easy for the Soviet to spread 
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their poison in this country. My col- 

leagues realized, as did I, that although 

it is well and proper to permit free ex- 
change of ideas and ideologies so that 

our people may be informed, there is a 

difference between the free flow of in- 

formation between countries and what is 
contained in the poisonous Soviet 
mouthings. 

On September 18, 1961, the House, by 
a vote of 369 to 2, passed a bill which 
would require those disseminating Rus- 
sian propaganda in this country to regis- 
ter as agents of a foreign power. The 
purpose of this bill was, of course, to 
expose the purveyors of hate and bigotry. 

On January 23, 1962, the House of 
Representatives, by a vote of 127 to 2 
defeated an amendment to the postal 
rate bill, which amendment would have 
permitted Russian hate propaganda to 
enter the United States free. The House 
by this latter vote, knowing that our own 
propaganda never reaches the Rus- 
sian people, because of violation of 
the International Postal Pact by Russia, 
decided that it would not have the 
American people pay for Russian hate 
mongering, 

One of America's great national 
weekly publications, the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, in its issue of June 16, 1962, 
in an article written by Rowland Evans, 
Jr., gives the shocking facts concerning 
the Soviet plan to eliminate Jews from 
the face of the earth. It is my opinion 
that this should be required reading for 
everyone. I am sure that when the facts 
thus become known the people of the 
world by strength of public opinion, will 
force the Soviet to walk the path of 
humanity and brotherhood. For even 
the Soviet at times bows to the mandate 
of public opinion. 

The article follows: 

THE KREMLIN'’'S PERSECUTION OF JEWS—A 
FIRSTHAND Report oN THE NEWEST OAM- 
PAIGN INSIDE Russia To STAMP OUT AN AGE- 
OLD RELIGION AND WAY OF LIPE 

(By Rowland Evans, Jr.) 

It is now shockingly clear that the Kremlin 
is committed to a policy of trying to do what 
centuries of violent persecution of the Jews 
the world over have always failed to ac- 
complish—eradicate the Jewishness of the 
almost 3 million Jews who live in the Soviet 
Union, 

The technique being used is striking dif- 
ferent from the historical methods of blood- 
bath, extermination and violence, methods 
that have been used in one country after 
another back almost to the genesis of time. 
The new method is infinitely subtle and 
varied, but its object is clear: To put an end 
to all the special qualities that, like a kind 
of cement, have bound the Jews together 
through the most rapacious persecutions in 
all history. 

Although during the past couple of years 
a dozen or more Jews have been executed in 
the Soviet Union, this new campaign by the 
Kremlin has none of the marks of an organ- 
ized pogrom of the type that used to sweep 
czarist Russia. It has nothing like the aw- 
ful finality of Hitler’s systematic murder of 
Jews by the millions. Its distinctive mark is 
the bi down of morale, the slow 
strangulation of Jewish religion and culture, 
the steady erosion of all those special aspects 
of Ute that have meant so much to Jewish 
people. 

I came upon much evidence of this cam- 

during a recent trip through Russia— 
evidence of a sudden, grim increase in official 
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anti-Jewish activity. The evidence strongly 
indicated that denunciation of the “cosmo- 
politanism” and “national narrowminded- 
ness” of Soviet Jews had advanced from the 
stage of propaganda harassment to the 
deadly serious stage of secret trial and im- 
prisonment. It is obviously quite impossible 
to tell, without jeopardizing my sources, pre- 
cisely how this evidence came into my 
hands. 

One important item of information, which 
I was able to document conclusively, con- 
cerned the arrest last fall, and the subse- 
quent trial and 12-year prison sentence, of 
a leading Jewish layman named Gedalia R. 
Pechersky. 

Pechersky had served as chairman of the 
Jewish religious community in Leningrad 
from shortly after Stalin's death until 1956, 
when he was demoted on orders of the Coun- 
cil of Religious Cults. Arrested with him 
late in 1961 were two other lay leaders of 
the Jewish religious community in Lenin- 
grad, Three additional arrests of prominent 
Jewish leaders in Moscow were confirmed 
about the same time. At the time I was in 
Russia no word of the action against these 
six religious leaders had seeped into the 
Soviet press. 

Several months later, however, the Soviet 
Government reported the whole affair in an 
article in Trud, the Communist trade union 
paper. The article charged that Pechersky 
was part of a Zionist espionage ring centered 
in the Israel Embassy in Moscow. Further, 
it contained an ominous accusation that this 
esplonage ring had contacts with our own 
Central Intelligence Agency and Western 
European agents who worked out of an ob- 
scure townhouse in Vienna, 

Since then, it has also been established 
that the chairmen of the Jewish congrega- 
tions in five other cities—Minsk, Vilnyus, 
Tashkent, Kiev, and Riga—have been de- 
posed by orders of the Soviet Government 
and that synagogues have been locked up in 
a dozen other Soviet cities. 

On May 16, 1959, Premier Nikita 8. 
Khrushchey was awarded the Lenin Peace 
Prize at a ceremony in Moscow, and among 
his remarks on this occasion was the follow- 
ing: “We treat the believers in religion not 
only with tolerance but also with respect. 
We wage a fight only when religion is used 
for bringing harm to man.” 

A glance at the Soviet press, particularly 
party newspapers in the distant provinces, 
makes a mockery of Mr. Khrushchev's use of 
the words “respect” and “tolerance.” Con- 
sider, for example, a long slanderous article 
in a recent issue of Volzhskaya Kommuna, a 
provincial organ published in Kufbyshev. 
Titled “Under the Synagogue Walls,” the 
piece said in part: 

“The traditions bolstered by the Kuiby- 
shey synagogue are doubly harmful. First 
of all, they contribute to the perpetuation 
of the false religious world outlook. Sec- 
ondly, they serve as an instrument for the 
propagation of bourgeois political views 
which are alien to us. And on the sly, 
a small group of rascals, playing on the 
religious and nationalistic feelings of back- 
ward people and violating Soviet law, exploit 
the synagogue as a source of easy profit.” 

THREE BASIC ANTIJEWISH THEMES 


There you have it—three of the basic 
anti-Jewish themes in the campaign to sub- 
vert and destroy Judaism: First, the theme 
that the Jews are a vestige of bourgeois 
society of czarist times; second, that an 
umbilical cord of Jewish “chauvinism” ties 
the religious leaders of Judaism in Russia 
to the Jewish homeland in Israel; and third, 
that the life of the synagogues is shot 
through with graft and corruption, by which 
the Jewish leaders enrich themselves at the 
expense of the workers. 

The false charge that Russian Jews are 
more loyal to Israel than to the Russian 
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motherland, and that this leads to sub- 
versive activities, occurs over and over again, 
but never with a shred of proof. The Soviet 
Government has a pathological fear and 
suspicion of Soviet Jews as a possible fifth 
column, and this fear is mirrored in the 
press of the Soviet republics where Jews 
live. The obvious fraud of this Soviet case“ 
against the Jews is that the number of 
practicing believers in Judaism is assumed 
to be less than 1 percent of the whole Soviet 
population, and this minute minority has 
never exhibited the slightest lack of patriot- 
ism. Soviet Jews fought and died bravely 
in World War II. Their skills and labor 
have been given without stint in the enor- 
mous job of postwar reconstruction and in 
moving the country ahead economically. 

Jews are the lith largest national- 
ity"—as the Kremlin insists upon calling 
them—in the Soviet Union. In the fifth 
paragraph of their internal passports 
(needed for travel around the country) 
they are required to list their nationality 
as Jewish“ in the same way that Ukrain- 
ians, Byelorussians, Georgians, Kazakhs, 
and other minorities also must identify 
themselves by nationality. Since they are 
labeled officially as a distinct ethnic group, 
the Jews would presumably have the same 
ethnic and cultural righte—their own 
schools, for example, and thelr own press, 
and a Yiddish theater—enjoyed by other 
minorities. But although each of these 
“rights” is guaranteed by the Soviet consti- 
tution, the Jews enjoy none of them. 

Until 1948 the Government permitted the 
Jews to have their own Yiddish newspapers 
and publishing houses. Scores of books and 
literary journals were printed in Yiddish. 
A popular Yiddish repertory theater had ® 
large following. Schools and other cultural 
institutions existed in profusion. The Jew. 
in other words, was treated, if not as an 
equal, at least not as an outcast. 

Soviet Jews also had something else which 
they treasured deeply—a sense of world fel- 
lowship with Jewish minorities outside the 
Soviet Union. Within rigid limits this fel- 
lowship encouraged contact with the out- 
side world, and these contacts worried the 
Soviet Government. Until very recently the 
Government has always gone to extreme 
lengths to minimize contacts between its 
citizens and foreigners, but the Jewish 
minority presented a special lem. 

The international fellowship of Jews is one 
of the phenomena of world history—tbe 
tribes of Israel scattered to the four winds 
but never losing their sense of common 
identity, common traditions and supreme 
faith in their religion. Thus it was only 
natural that foreign Jews traveling through 
the Soviet Union would visit Jewish leaders 
not to lay dark, subversive plots, but simply 
because all Jews have so much in common. 

In 1948 the Soviet Government closed dow? 
all cultural manifestations of Jewishness. 
Theater, newspapers, periodicals and books 
vanished. This move, by chance or not 
coincided with the founding of the new State 
of Israel. Since then, only insignificant con- 
cessions have been made to the cultural life 
of the Jews, In the last 2 years five Yiddish 
classics—by authors long since dead—have 
been reprinted, and a few Yiddish variety 
shows and amateur theatrical troupes have 
been formed. Since September, a literary 
journal has been published every other 
month, 

The slow strangulation of Jewish culture 
and art is one of the three main levers the 
Soviet Government is using to cut the h 
out of Judaism. The second goes to the core 
of the religion itself. 

Unlike other religions with substantial fol- 
lowings in the Soviet Union, the Jews are 
expressly forbidden to have a national 8&8- 
sociation or federation of religions com- 
munities. This ban makes it impossible ſor 
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them to build new synagogues or even to 
Keep the old ones in good repair; to manu- 

religious articles, such as prayer 
Shawls; or to have a central clearinghouse to 
Perform the essential functions of any na- 
tional organization. 

No Hebrew Bible has been printed since 
1917, And a prohibition on teaching the 

brew language makes it extremely difficult 
for Jewish children to learn the traditional 

ge and to understand and share in 
their religious prayers. 
ONLY ONE SEMINARY OPEN 

Every Jewish seminary was closed down 
Within a few years after the Bolshevik reyo- 
lution of 1917. In 1957, when the Khru- 

ev thaw was well underway, a single 
Yeshiva, or seminary, was permitted to open 
Moscow with a few more than 20 students. 
t summer its director was fired by state 
authorities and replaced by a man 
&pparently more acceptable to the Kremlin. 
the only training school in the Soviet 
Union for Jewish rabbis, has been stripped 
to 12 students. 

The third major line of attack on Soviet 
Jews is In some ways the most sinister of 
all. Along with the campaigns to liquidate 

elr cultural traditions and circumscribe 

éir religious practice, a vicious assault on 
vidual Jews has become more intense in 
Past few months. 

For generations a relatively large propor- 


keepers, clerks, aecountants, and small busi- 


4s the Soviet economy has moved from 
bare subsistence to a more advanced level, 


Of the state. There is no hard estimate of 
how widespread the gray market has 
e in Russia, but the amount of gravy 
its deep and absorbent roots soak up has 
Caused the most serious concern to the Soviet 
ent. What is involved is a massive 
diversion of all kinds of materials, with 
thousands of marketing, production, factory, 
ction, transport. and collective-farm 
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the accountant or clerk who keeps 
and who takes his orders from the 
Managers and other senior members 
economic hierarchy. Many of these 
tants and clerks are Jewish. Precisely 
they are Jewish, they risk unlimited 
tion from their bosses— the managers 
Profit from the gray market—if they 
to conceal the illegal transactions in 
accounting books. The mere fact of 
their Jewishness makes them peculiarly vul- 
to pressure. And so some of them 
do cooperate. 
e penetration of the gray market into 
Phases of the decentralized Soviet econ- 
y is now so deep that a full-scale exposé 
have damaging international repercus- 
Too many important people are en- 


the government has adopted the 
cure for the disease of the gray 

And the scapegoat, it is becoming 
y clear, is likely to be the Jew with 
vulnerability. The state is turn- 
ts investigative and prosecuting powers 
ew who clerks for the factory man- 
who keeps the books for the collective 
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THE KREMLIN'S SCAPEGOAT STRATEGY 


Whether this scapegoat strategy is work- 
ing the way the Kremlin intends is problem- 
atical. But one result is clear—it is push- 
ing the Soviet Jew deeper into the pit of 
second-class citizenship, whether he 1s a Jew 
who practices his religion or one who long 
ago left the synagogue. This means that 
many thousands of nonreligious Jews who 
want nothing more than the right to be 
counted as normal members of Soviet society 
are forced into a life apart, with special 
Habilities, å 

In the past 30 years the percentage of Jews 
in Soviet universities has steadily declined 
from 13 percent of the total enrollment to 
about 4 percent today. Jews have been 
removed in quite large numbers from high 
positions in the government, particularly in 
the diplomatic service and the army, al- 
though it must be said honestly that prom- 
inent exceptions remain. Only in science 
and technology, specialized ficlds in which 
Jews have always played an indispensable 
role, are Russian Jews really conspicuous 
today. As everyone knows, the Kremlin 
is committed to outpacing tho United States 
in this vital area, and Jewish brains are one 
sacrifice the Soviet cannot afford. 

Statistics give the cold outline of the 
plight of the Soviet Jew today, but to grasp 
the inner meaning in human terms, one 
must examine a house of worship after 
almost 45 years of systematic deprivations. 

“I went with another American,“ an 
American Jew told me after a visit to the 
Moscow synagogue. “We took three Hebrew 
prayer books with us to give to the rabbi. 
When we arrived at the synagogue, I saw a 
large building, shabby and coated with 
grime. Underneath you could see the faded 
beauty of the old facade, but you needed 


your imagination to picture it as it once. 


was. 

“We heard the chanting of prayers inside. 
We went in. Maybe 40 people were there. 
Most of the men were old, and their prayer 
shawls were in shreds. When we found the 
head rabbi and showed him our siddurs, or 
prayer books, there was almost a riot. 

“The rabbi, a bent little man, had to 
scream to make himself heard. ‘These are 
Americans,’ he shouted; ‘act civilized.’ But 
they hadn't seen a new siddur for quite 
some time, the rabbi told us, He showed us 
his own prayer book, so tattered and 
thumbed you could scarcely read it. Soon 
several younger men—maybe they were 
Communists—came into the crowd and told 
the people to go back to their prayers. 

“The whole thing lasted about 2 minutes. 
We suddenly knew that our presence was 
harmful. As we left, one of the worshipers 
ran by us and called in a low voice: ‘Tell 
them in America it is bad for the Jews in 
Russia.’ ” 

This experience probably could be repeated 
in any one of the 100-odd synagogues still 
in use in the Soviet Union. It should be 
added, however, that the persistence of the 
Jewish religion, despite repression through 
the centuries, is at least partly explained by 
the fact that formal worship can take place 
anywhere—in a cellar, a bedroom, grocery 
store—provided a minyan consisting of 10 
male Jews is present. In the absence of a 
rabbi, one member of the congregation can 
lead the service. Doubtless many such 
groups are keeping the religion alive in Rus- 
sia today. Also, it is undoubtedly true that 
Hebrew is being taught to many Jewish 
youngsters, despite a government fiat om- 
cially banning the language. 

The question arises: Why doesn’t the gov- 
ernment permit Soviet Jews to leave the 
country and go to Israel, America, or some- 
where else? 

One reason is that to Israel 
would infuriate the Arab world, of which 
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Israel is the sworn enemy, Russia the pledged 
friend. Occasional public clashes with the 
Israeli Government help to advance Soviet 
policy in the Middle East. 

But the Soviet refusal to permit any emi- 
gration at all of Soviet Jews has other ex- 
planations. The Soviet Government must 
know that it would be a shocking admission 
of failure if, after 44 years of the socialist 
paradise, tens, perhaps hundreds of thou- 
sands of Soviet Jews should choose to leave 
their motherland for Israel or some other 
country. And finally, an exodus of Jews 
would diminish the Kremlin's power to ex- 
ploit the Jew as a scapegoat or an example 
to the rest of Soviet society. As we have 
seen, the Jews are a useful tool to the 
Kremlin. 

WESTERN COMMUNISTS PROTEST 


Nevertheless, emigration may eventually be 
permitted. The Soviet Government is em- 
barrassed by the searchlight of world opin- 
ion on its discrimination against the Jews. 
Communist parties in several Western coun- 
tries have already protested to the Soviets. 
The U.N. may investigate. 

But all that is in the future. The irony 
of what is happening today is that as the 
Soviet Government tightens the screws on 
the Jewish minority, it is going out of its 
way to make life easier for the Russian 
Orthodox Church, and de-Stalinizing the 
rest of Soviet society. By our standards Rus- 
sia remains a society hedged with insuffer- 
able restraints; yet compared to the winter 
of Stalin's super-police-state, it is on the 
edge of springtime today. 

The very act of admitting thousands of 
foreigners and of lowering some of the old 
barriers has increased the risk of infection 
from the West. Hence the clampdown on 
the Jewish religious leaders serves as a de- 
liberate warning to the whole country 
against taking advantage of the Khrushchey 
thaw. For example, at precisely the time 
that Mr. Pechersky and his colleagues were 
being sent to jali last fall, the Kremlin 
looked on approvingly as the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church was voted into the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. For the orthodox church, 
this new union opens an unprecedented vista 
of contact and collaboration with the out- 
side world. But the example of Mr. Pecher- 
sky and his colleagues is a warning—don't 
go too far. 

This is the heart of the tragedy for the 
Russian Jews today; that while Khrushchev 
Tenounces the terrible excesses of Stalin 
against all the people, one tiny minority is 
singled out for special abuse, an example 
and a scapegoat for everyone else. For most 
Russians, life is getting somewhat better. 
For the Jew, it is becoming intolerable, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, Ed- 
ward N. Costikyan, outstanding New 
York attorney and distinguished Demo- 
cratic leader of the city of New York, 
made an exceptionally fine speech at a 
testimonial dinner in his honor given by 
the New Democratic Club at the Hotel 
Commodore in New York City on June 5. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the speech printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS GIVEN BY EDWARD N. CosTIKYAN, 
County LEADER, Democratic COUNTY 
COMMITTEE OF THE COUNTY OF New YORE, 
AT A TESTIMONIAL DINNER IN His BEHALF 
AT THE HOTEL COMMODORE, TUESDAY 
EVENING, JUNE 5, 1962 
I am afraid that tonight I may violate a 

few traditions, For the role of honored 

guest at a dinner is unfamiliar to me. 

I know, however, that it is the customary 
practice for honored guests to accept the 

us remarks made about him with 
modesty and with gracious acquiscence. 

The generous remarks were very pleasing 
to hear, and there were no outright lies, al- 
though I did detect a little exaggeration 
here and there. 

I should point out, however, that the 
nicest thing about dinners such as this 
is that nobody says anything bad about the 
guest of honor. While it is traditional to 
avoid mentioning the mistakes and errors 
that an honored guest has made, it isn't 
traditional to admit that there may be some 

in that category which have been 
left unsaid. 

For example, no one asked tonight, “Why 
didn't you let your club join the CDV? This 
is probably the only political meeting in 
town in the last 6 months at which I have 
spoken in which that question was not 
asked. It is certainly the only place in 
town where that question need not be asked, 
or answered. 

It is also traditional for the guest of 
honor to explain that his wife is really- 
responsible for all of the achievements at- 
tributed to him. That's not entirely so. 

I helped a little. 

But the truth is that each of us has been 
equally responsible for our success. And 
which of us got credit for these Joint en- 
deavors has not concerned us. 

For we have been engaged as partners 
in a joint venture into political activity. 
We have rejoiced together in our success, 
and suffered together through our failures 
and disappointments. It would be silly to 
say that I could not have done it without 
Frances’ help, for I have not done it. We 
have. In honoring me, you honor her. 

It is also, I am sure, traditional for the 
guest of honor to blame it all upon his 
parents. I am happy that my mother and 
father are here tonight, but I am afraid I 
cannot blame it upon them. While it is 
true that mother is a Democrat, my father 
is a backslider and, ever since General Farley 
left the helm of the Democratic Party, he 
has returned to the bad habits of his youth 
and is now again a Republican. We may 
convert him here tonight, but if I were you 
I wouldn't bet on it. 

I should add that he was at a New Demo- 
cratic Club function some years ago, when 
Adlai Stevenson was our honored guest, and 
he confessed to the Governor that he had 
voted Republican every year since 1900, ex- 
cept for the years when Mr. Roosevelt ran. 
Not even Adlai's retort, “Gad, you even voted 
against grandfather,” sufficed to return 
father to the fold. 

But U he is a Republican, he is, at least, a 
good one, who splits his vote on occasion. 

And my parents-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Holmgren, are here tonight, too. I won't 
even try to describe their political afilia- 
tions. All I can assert with certainty is that 
they have stuffed a lot of Democratic mall- 
ings and they have been faithful believers in 
their daughter and son-in-law. 
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I am happy that all of them are here to- 
night, and that they heard the nice things 
said about their son and their son-in-law. 

There is a third tradition for honored 
guests to pay tribute to those who made it 
all possible, in my case the loyal friends and 
the captains, workers, officers, and members 
of the New Democratic Club. It would not 
be enough to say, Tou made it all possible"; 
you did far more: you created a politician. 
The first political speech I ever made was in 
1953, at a meeting of the New Democratic 
Club in its first year, in support of the en- 
dorsement of Robert F. Wagner for mayor. 
Together, since 1953, we, in the New Demo- 
cratic Club, have learned, we have taught 
each other what the art and science of poli- 
tics involyes and how to engage in political 
activity without surrendering the principles 
that brought us to it in the first place. 

My gratitude to those who taught me, and 
whom, I hope, I helped to teach, is beyond 
measure. But more than gratitude is in- 
volved: I wish to acknowledge that both 
Frances and I are different people today than 
we would have been but for our endeavors, 
with you, as members of this very fine politi- 
cal organization. 

In short, you made me what I am today, 
and I hope you're satisfied. 

I recognize that there would be no occasion 
for a dinner such as this merely for the pur- 
pose of recognizing supposed past accom- 
plishments on my part. The past 10 years 
have been fun, they have been educational, 
they have been stimulating, but those efforts 
have not really had any substantial impact 
upon our life and times and hardly justify 
a dinner in my honor. 

I recognize that it is not what has been 
done in the past that has attracted you 
here tonight, but rather your hope for the 
future. And, since this is my first oppor- 
tunity to talk about what I think the party 
can and should be doing in the future, I 
would like to share with you some of the 
purposes and objectives which I hope to see 
the Democratic Party achieve in the next few 
years. 

I should add that these are not objectives 
which I created; they are inevitable, given 
the time and place in which we live, and if 
the work is not done now, by the present 
county leadership, it will inevitably be done 
in the near future, or the party will perish. 

Last summer and fall we saw the creation 
of a great coalition in support of the Wag- 
ner-Beame-Screvane-Dudley ticket. This 
was not an isolated phenomenon that sud- 
denly happened. It represented a rebellion 
against the past, and a hope for the future. 

The past, against which the rebellion was 
raised, need not concern us here. It is gone. 
But the hope for the future should and must 
concern us. For that hope was for a new 
Democratic Party in this State which would 
enable our elected officials to govern with- 
out the interference, but with the help, of 
the political leaders and of the rank and file 
of the Democratic Party. 

It is my hope that we can translate last 
fall's victory into a permanent reconstruc- 
tion of the Democratic Party of this county. 

These are the essential elements which I 
believe such a party must exhibit: 

First. Membership in the new Democratic 
Party in this county must be open to every 
enrolled Democrat in the county, and mem- 
bership in every local Democratic club must 
be open to every enrolled Democrat in that 
district. This is so basic and old-hat that, 
offhand, it hardly seems necessary to dwell 
on it. 

The New Democratic Club has always func- 
tioned on this basis and has never turned 
down a prospective member, or sought the 
right or power to do so. I regret to say that 
this is not true of all of the clubs in New 
York County. 
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But don't be misled: the problem is not 
one which exists only in so-called regular 
clubs. It exists in clubs which call them- 
selves “regular” and it also exists in clubs 
which call themselves “reform.” A number 
of these clubs have membership committees, 
or other procedures, which require a prospec- 
tive member to secure the approval of the 
club before being admitted to membership, 
and give the club the right to refuse such 
membership. 

So far as I am concerned, the badge of 
admission to membership in any local club 
which is part of the Democratic Party of New 
York County is bona fide enrollment in the 
Democratic Party in the district represented 
by that club, and no more. 

The principal obstacle to achieving this ob- 
jective 1s fear; fear of inundation—which 
can be handled in other ways—fear of fire- 
brands; fear of the unknown. 

The New Democratic Club has proved that 
a club can be without these fears. Every 
part of the Democratic Party can, without 
fear, safely follow the same course. 

Second. The new Democratic Party of 
New York County must get rid of the labels 
which its leaders and clubs have attached 
to themselves. In an earlier era, the leaders 
were generally known by their ethnic origin, 
and we had Irish leaders, and we had Jewish 
leaders, and we had Italian leaders, and we 
had Negro leaders. 

Under the pressure of modern awareness 
of the foolishness of this kind of business, 
these labels. have tended to disappear. But 
in their place have been created the labels 
of “reform,” of “regular,” of “old line.” 

One of the problems that our friends in 
the press have had with the New Democratic 
Club has been attaching an appropriate label 
to it. At times we have been known as a re- 
form club, as a regular club, as an insurgent 
club, as an independent club, and, finally, as 
a maverick club. 

All of this confusion resulted from one 
simple fact: The New Democratic Club 
didn't basically give a damn about labels. 
We cared about substance. We let the 
voters make up the adjectives. And the 
labels with which we have been concerned 
have been: “good.” “honest,” hardwork- 
ing,” “effective” and “Democratic.” But 
these have not been self-created. The New 
Democratic Club has earned them. 

In our new Democratic Party, we must put 
aside the concern for our image and for our 
self-created labels and return to concentra- 
tion upon the substance of what we do. 
For if the substance is there, the image an 
the labels will take care of themselves. 

Third. The new Democratic Party of New 
York County must encourage the free ex- 
pression of ideas within the party on all 
levels, and the giving to the enro 
Democrats in the party of a volce in the 
decisions that must be reached. 

All that the party can ask is for unity 
after free expression of ideas, after a right 
to participate in the decisions, and after a 
reasoned decision. 

I know this can be done, because I have 
seen it done in the New Democratic Olub. 
We have had many disagreements; we have 
always had free expression; we have always 
had the right to vote; and we have always 
had unity after a reasoned decision. 

I must confess that there are people in our 
party who are resisting such an approach, 
again because of fear, There are some WHO 
are called regulars who seem to be afraid to 
express their views in the fear they might 
guess wrong and be punished for their error 
later. There are some who call themselves 
reformers who hesitate to express their ow 
personal views because of a fear that 
associates will disagree, and that they 
by exercising independence, in some mysti- 
cal way fall from grace and lose their la 
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It will be many years, perhaps, before these 

itions are removed, but ultimately they 

Will be, and ultimately we will be able to 

Convince all Democrats that the right of 

t, the right to express one’s own 

Views, and the right to participate in the 

are rights which can be exercised 

Without fear of reprisal. All that is asked 

in exchange is unity after a full, fair, and 

Tree deliberation and after a decision is 
reached, 

Fourth, The new Democratic Party of New 
York County must demonstrate that its 
leadership is exercised for the benefit of the 
Party and not for the benefit of any indi- 

ual 


55 think we have gone a long way in the 
ew York County Democratic Party toward 
nstrating that the power to recommend 
appolntments is not being exercised, and 
Will not be exercised, for the personal bene- 
t of the county leader or the county lead- 
‘ship, but for the benefit of the govern- 
Ment we serve and the party we lead. 
rota. The new Democratic Party of New 
ork County must devote itself to the de- 
velopment of potential leaders and poten- 
government servants. This is the great- 
at need in the Democratic Party of this 
State; the disregard of this problem was the 
Breatest shortcoming of the Democratic 
Party for the past 15 years. 

T will not review the many public serv- 
“Nts who are members of the New Demo- 
Static Club, I am hopeful that we will soon 

a new name to our roster, Richard 
Schumacher, who has been endorsed by the 
executive committee as a candidate for the 
àssembly and who, I am sure, will receive 

endorsement of the club and of the 
Lenox Hill Democratic Club in the eighth 
th I am equally sure that he will win 

s election and start on a promising career 

Public service. 

Y T the new Democratic Party of New 

Ork County this problem of creating a new 
Beheration of candidates will require great 

t, great judgment, and the assumption of 
Some risks. No longer can we ask of a pro- 
We e candidate what he has done for 

Party in the past. We must inquire 
he make our decision on the basis of what 
m Can do for the people today. and what we 
aught ressonably hope he will be able to 

© for the people 10 years from now. 
yoixth. The new Democratic Party of New 
ork County must eliminate those vestiges of 
heritage, which the public properly con- 
h and preserve those elements in our 
eritage which are good and valid. 
ene public view of politicians, unfor- 
el ately, continues to be negative. We must 

Minate any suspicion which would justify 
Public distrust of our political leaders. We 

trustees for the voters in everything we 

and we must behave as trustees when we 
u. else the powers that have been vested in 


On the other side, however, there are many 
t elements in our heritage that must be 
Preserved, For generations the Democratic 
tatty has been a servant of the people, and 
Co new Democratic Party in New York 
thao Y must continue and amplify upon 
great tradition. And those other ele- 
Nts of our heritage, a degree of etiquette 
ng political leaders, mutual respect for 
dach other's opinions, and a feeling for that 
bar bonte thing. the Democratic Party, must 
Strengthened and fostered. 
Finally, the new Democratic Party of New 
Ork County must recognize that it is only 
Part of one political party. And each of 
the local constituent bodies must 
Birt it is only one part of one Democratic 
tri y which stretches from the election dis- 
Cts to the national committee. For too 
tong there has been a tendency to view the 
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For 100 years, at least, each district has 
been a local fiefdom, each county has been a 
barony, and each State a dukedom, and the 
leaders have been competitors and not part- 
ners. 3 

We must change this attitude and bring 
home to all our members and all our leaders 
that we are part of a single entity, that, 
while we may have disagreements as to some 
small percent of the questions which come 
before us, on over 90 percent of the issues 
which concern us we are united. 

This unity of the party is symbolized here 
tonight by the presence of Senator JACKSON, 
our former national chairman and Senator 
from the great State of Washington, of 
Mayor Wagner, the mayor of our city, and I 
am grateful to them for being with us. 

I know that they agree that the new 
Democratic Party must continue to em- 
phasize the 90 percent of issues upon which 
we agree, and to recognize that this 90 per- 
cent is far more important than the 10 per- 
cent of the Issues as to which we disagree. 

I should like to suggest to you all an 
analogy from the history of music which I 
think is appropriate: 

In the early middle ages, the accepted 
form of choral singing was plainchant. 
Plainchant is a primitive form of singing in 
unison. : 

Plainchant is quite pretty, for short 
periods of time, but it gets boring. There 
is no variety, no ingenuity, no experiment, 
no change, 

For years the Democratic Party leadership 
treated the party as if it were a plainchant 
choir functioning in the early middle ages. 
No one was tolerated as a full-fledged mem- 
ber if it was feared that he wouldn't “sing 
along with—“ whoever it was, in unison. 

Times have changed. Since the middle 
ages, polyphonic music has been discovered. 
And musicians learned that different melo- 
dies could be played and sung at the same 
time, nevertheless producing one harmoni- 
ous whole. 

It is, my friends, time to take the Demo- 
cratic Party out of the middle ages; it is 
time to abandon singing in unison; it is 
time to start singing in harmony. 

But it is at the same time an appropriate 
occasion for some of our new coloratura 
sopranos, tenors ahd basses, who reject sing- 
ing in unison, as I do, to start trying to 
sing in harmony, instead of launching a 
new and different plain chant in a different 
key. 

What I have in mind is, then, a new 
Democratic Party for New York County 
which will be similar to the New Democratic 
Club which started just 10 years ago in the 
eighth assembly district south. This is a 
challenging task. I do not promise that 
it will be accomplished, any more than I 
could have promised 10 years ago that the 
New Democratic Club would survive. 

But I think the effort is worth everyone's 
devoted support. In order to achieve it the 
leaders of the Democratic Party must put 
aside their fear—fear of opening up their 
clubs, without membership committees, to all 
bona fide Democrats living in their district; 
fear of full and free discussion; fear of hay- 
ing all of their members vote on significant 
questions; fear of expressing their own in- 
dividuai conscientiously-held views; fear of 
losing a label; fear of joining in harmony 
with those who have not sung with them 
before; fear and suspicion as to where the 
party is headed; fear of breaking with the 
myths that the past has left with us; fear, 
in short, of the unknown future. 

If we join together, we will build this new 
Democratic Party. If we do not join 
together, the Job will be done by our suc- 
cessors after the party has suffered defeats 
at the hands of the people. 

As trustees, we owe the Democrats of New 
York County the duty to attempt to achieve 
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these ends. If we violate our trust, the 
Democrats of New York County will lose 
faith in our leadership and in our party. 

In any event, the job will be done sooner 
or later. For democracy is on trial through- 
out the world. Our citizens are as con- 
cerned with its effective functioning here 
today as they are with its expansion abroad 
and with the survival of our country in the 
world, 

It Is, therefore, up to everyone in the new 
Democratic Party to get on with the job 
of proving that democracy can function in 
every respect and on every level, and that 
the unpaid servants of the people who 
function as their political leaders are equal 
to the task and ready to do the job. 

I ask you for your help, your support, your 
ideas, your work, your counsel, and, above 
all, for your harmonious voices, in this great 
endeavor. 


Voice of an Expert 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, it has 
come to my attention that David Lee, 
publisher of the Newark, N.J., Telegram, 
a newspaper for Negroes, has published 
an editorial on civil rights that has been 
widely hailed for its depth of perception. 

I have nothing to add to this editorial 
for it speaks eloquently for itself. It 
follows: 

VOICE OF AN EXPERT 

I have just returned from an extensive 
tour of the South. In addition to meeting 
and talking with our agents and distributors 
who get our newspaper out to more than 
500,000 readers in the South, I have met 
both Negroes and whites in the urban and 
rural centers. 

Because of these personal observations, 
studies and contacts, I feel that I can speak 
with some degree of authority. I am cer- 
tainly in a better position to volce an opinion 
than the Negro leader who occupies a suite 
downtown in New York and bases his opin- 
ions on the South from the distorted stories 
he reads in the Negro press and Daily 
Worker. 

The racial lines in the South are so clearly 
drawn and defined there can be no con- 
fusion. When I am in Virginia or South 
Carolina, I don't wonder if I will be served if 
I walk into a white restaurant. I know the 
score. However, I have walked into several 
right here in New Jersey where we have a 
civil rights laws, and have been refused 
service. 

The whites in the South stay with their 
own and the Negroes do likewise, This one 
fact has been the economic salvation of the 
Negro in the South, Atlanta, Ga., compares 
favorably with Newark in size and popula- 
tion. Negroes there own and control mil- 
lions of dollars worth of business. All the 
Negro business in New Jersey will not 
amount to as much as our race has in one 
city in Georgia. This is also true in South 
Carolina and Virginia. 

New Jersey today boasts of more civil 
rights legislation than any other State in 
the Unton, and State government itself prac- 
tices more discrimination than Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, or Georgia. 
New Jersey employs one Negro in the motor 
vehicle department. All the States above 
mentioned employ plenty. 
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No matter what a Negro wants to do, he 
can do it in the South. In Spartanburg, 
S.C.. Ernest Collins, a young Negro, operates 
a large funeral home, a taxicab business, a 
filling station, grocery store, has several 
buses, runs a large farm and a night club. 

Collins couldn’t do all that in New Jersey 
or New York. The only buslines operated 
by Negroes are in the South. The Safe Bus 
Co, in Winston-Salem, N.C., owns and oper- 
ates over a hundred. If a Negro in New 
Jersey or New York had the money and 
attempted to obtain a franchise to operate 
a line he would not only be turned down, 
but he would be lucky if he didn’t get a 
bullet in the back. 

Negroes and whites get along much better 
together in the South than northern agita- 
tors would have you believe. Of course I 
know that there are some sore spots down 
there, and we have them up here also. But 
it is not as bad as it is painted. The trouble 
in the South stems from ignorant whites 
and Negroes, not from the intelligent better 
class element of the two races. 

The attitude of the southerners toward 
our race is a natural psychological reaction 
and aftermath of the War Between the 
States. Negroes were the properties of these 
people. The whole economy of the South 
was built around slavery, The South was 
forced by bloodshed and much harm to its 
pride to give up slavery. Overnight these 
slaves became full-fledged American citizens 
enjoying the same rights as their former 
owners. 

Certainly you couldn't expect the South to 
forget this in 75 or even 150 years, That 
feeling has passed from one generation to 
another, but it is not one of hatred for the 
Negro. No section of the country has made 
more progress in finding a workable solution 
to the Negro problem than the South. Natu- 
rally southerners are resentful when the 
North attempts to ram a civil rights pro- 
gram down their throats. 

I have pointed out in dozens of editorials 
that the white people of this country are 
not only our friends but they want to see 
us get ahead as a race. As a matter of fact, 
we are more prejudiced than those whom 
we accuse of being prejudiced. 

The entire race problem in America is 

wrong. Our approach is wrong. We ex- 
pend all our energies and spend millions of 
dollars trying to convince white people that 
we are as good as they are, that we are an 
equal, Joe Louis is not looked upon as a 
Negro but the greatest fighter of all time, 
loved and admired by whites in South Caro- 
lina as much as by those in Michigan. He 
convinced the world, not by propaganda and 
agitation, but by demonstration. 
Our fight for recognition, justice, civil 
rights and equality should be carried on 
within the race. Let us demonstrate to the 
world by our living standards, our conduct, 
our ability and our intelligence that we are 
the equal of any man, and when we shall 
have done this the entire world, including 
the South, will accept us on our terms. 
Our present program of threats and agitation 
makes enemies out of our friends. 


The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CARL HAYDEN 
OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 
Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, as one 


who, along with the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] and the Senator 
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from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], supported 
and voted for what became Public Law 
43 of the 73d Congress which established 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star on June 11, 1962. Those who 
carried on the work of that agency to its 
conclusion can all be proud of what they 
so successfully accomplished. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wonrur REUNION 

An unusual reunion in Washington over 
the past weekend recalled a real success story 
in the up-and-down history of Federal help 
to American institutions and individuals, It 
was a reunion of former officers and em- 
ployees of the Home Owner's Loan Corpora- 
tion, a New Deal “alphabet agency“ that 
opened for business in mid-1933 and closed 
its books in early 1952. Perhaps to the dis- 
may of its early critics, but not surprising to 
those who had directed the agency so effi- 
ciently and to many of those who exchanged 
reminiscences here, the books when closed 
showed a profit of more than $14 million— 
duly turned in to the U.S. Treasury. 

There were, however, even greater profits. 
The HOLC was set up in the depths of a 
great depression. Homeowners, unable to 
meet mortgage obligations, were losing their 
homes by the thousands each month. But 
in the damaging spiral of mass foreclosure 
actions, real estate values were being forced 
down to the point where the lending insti- 
tutions themselves were being driven close 
to insolvency as they tried to protect their 
commitments by taking over the properties. 
The HOLO reversed this drift toward disaster 
by refinancing more than a million distress 
loans in a 3-year period, assuring the lenders 
of a full return of their capital and giving 
the borrowers terms on which most could— 
and did—save their homes, 

It was a good chapter on Government in 
business—a refutation of the notion that 
all such intervention necessarily is bad. If 
there was a pleased-with-themselves atmos- 
phere about the weekend reunion, there was 
justification for it; the HOLC was a good 
deal. 


Greece Asks Curb on Wheat Growing To 
Spur U.S. Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. L. PILCHER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. PILCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Rrconn, I include the following article 
which appeared in the New York Times 
of Monday, June 11, 1962: 


ATHens, June 10.—The Government ap- 
pealed to farmers today to limit wheat-grow- 
ing on the ground that it deprived Greece 
of substantial U.S. aid in agricultural sur- 
pluses. 

The appeal came as the Government an- 
nounced a reluctant decision to continue its 
wheat price-support policy this year by guar- 
anteeing growers $90 a ton. Imported wheat 
costs less. 


At the same time the Government an- 


nounced a 5-percent increase in the price 


of bread. Bread now will cost the equiva- 
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lent of 13 cents a kilogram (about 22 
pounds). 

The Government has been trying to in- 
duce farmers to switch to crops such as cot- 
ton, which is more profitable and would also 
aid Greek exports. 

This year’s wheat harvest is expected to 
yield 1,600,000 tons. A third of the total 
arable land in Greece is in wheat. 

The Government statement said that the 
wheat price support policy was costing Greek 
consumers about $27 million a year. 

It added: “Because of this policy Greece 
cannot absorb American ald in surplus agri- 
cultural supplies, which consist mainly of 
grain. This ald would not only insure 
cheaper bread for people but would yield 
considerable revenue to the budget. Suffice 
it to say that in the current year Turkey 
received American wheat worth $87 million, 
Yugoslavia $63 million, and Egypt $76 mil- 
lion,” 

U.S. wheat aid to Greece in the current 
fiscal year will be 30,000 tons valued at 
$1,900,000. Total U.S. agricultural surpluses 
being shipped to Greece in the fiscal year 
are valued at $10,200,000. They include large 
quantities of feed grains and barley. 

The statement warned farmers that drastic 
measures would be adopted next fall to in- 
sure the success of the Government's crop 
reform policy by limiting the area devoted to 
wheat cultivation. 


Dairying in the Limelight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, June is 
Dairy Month. Recently, the Farmer's 
Union News published an informative 
editorial on the significance of dairying 
to the Nation. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the editorial printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DamyiIne IN THE LIMELIGHT 


“Stand in a meadow starred with dalsles 
and buttercups in June and you can see, 
hear and feel the high fide of the year com- 
ing to the land."—RusseLL E. Frost, Ameri- 
can Dairy Association publicist. 

June is Dairy Month, A time of the year 
to pay tribute to dairymen everywhere and 
to that marvelous creature, the dairy cow. 
in particular. The June Dairy Month pro- 
motion is one of the most vigorous con- 
sumer advertising programs sponsored by the 
American Dairy Association in cooperation 
with other dairy groups. 

This year, as in others, the ADA has made 
available all sorts of interesting information 
on dairying for editors and others who reach 
the public. For fear that much of this 
material will languish unused on cluttered 
desks or help fill brimming wastebaskets, 
we pass along these choice tidbits to our 
readers: 

Dairy cows first came to America in 1611. 
They moved westward with the wagon 
of the early settlers. 

Today, dairying is a multimillion-dollat 
industry. Dairying represents one-fifth of 
the Nation’s agricultural income. 

Dairy farmers have 95 percent of the total 
investment in the dairy industry, processors 
and distributors only 5 percent. 
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Tn 1962, an estimated $200 million will be 
Spent promoting sales of coffee, soft drinks, 
tea, and fruit Juices. All of these prod- 
Ucts are in market competition with milk 
and milk products. 

The cow is one of the most efficient and 
useful food factories in the world. Through 

unusual digestive system she converts 
the grains and grasses which man cannot 
Consume into nature’s most nearly perfect 
food—milk. 

When it comes to foods for physical ft- 
ness, milk tops them all as a source of cal- 
cium and riboflavin and is second only to the 

ts group as a source of protein, according 
to a new survey by the U.S. Department of 
ulture, 

A “daffynition” of a cow: She's a creature 
With four stander-uppers, four puller-down- 
ers, two hookers, two lookers, and one 
Switcher, 

Need we say more? 


Segregation Leader Lauded 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. JOHN W. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, 

& few weeks ago the gentleman from 

na (Mr. Morris K. UpaLL ] placed 

in the Recorp certain remarks concern- 

my constituent and friend, Mr. R. 
Carter Pittman. 

e my colleague, the gentleman 
from Arizona Mr. Morris K. UDALL], 
May not agree with him, not even Mr. 
Pittman’s severest critics doubt his sin- 
Cerity and his faithful adherence to his 
Convictions. 

Last Sunday's Atlanta Journal-Con- 
Stitution carried the following article 

t him by Miss Margaret Shannon: 

R. CARTER PITTMAN: SEGREGATION LEADER 

(By Margaret Shannon) 

R. (for Robert) Carter Pittman is a 63- 
year-old Dalton lawyer known as a segrega- 
— leader, an authority on constitutional 
aw, a critic of the U.S. Supreme Court and 

expert on “Communist race-mixing plots.” 

fame reached new heights lately be- 
of a network TV program and a mag- 
I e article about activities of Dr. Billy 
ames Hargis, the Tulsa, Okla., evangelist 
and anti-Communist crusader, 
98 Pittman, first president of the Georgia 
a tes Rights Council and author of “Com- 

Unist Contribution to Equalitarian Dogma 
— Race-Mixing Turmoil" and other essays, 
te press labels him a segregation leader 


5 a speaker, Mr. Pittman ia unsurpassed, 
nearly so, among Georgia segregation lead - 
i in his ability to interest and divert an 
nce. At Emory University, before a 
howd largely unsympathetic to his views, 
kept the audience and opposing panelists 
ng with enjoyment. 
Rion. Pittman learned his speaking tech- 
‘dues at Reinhardt College, Waleska, Ga., 
8 debating is the main sport, and as a 
Neun lawyer who defended at least 25 
s for capital crimes. In most of the 
for he was the court-appointed attorney 
defendants unable to hire a lawyer. 
the Says he asked the judge to give him 
As Mean cases so he could get some practice. 
4 he recalls it, none of the Negroes got over 
Years and he got only one fee. 
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Mr. Pittman is a small man, about the 
same height as Georgia segregation leader 
Roy V. Harris, of Augusta, who succeeded 
him as president of the States rights-council. 

Mr. Pittman has thinning red hair and the 
complexion of a redhead. He was born at 
Redbud, Gordon County, one of 12 children. 
He went to the University of Georgia after 
Reinhardt and paid his way- by selling 
Bibles. 

He received his law degree in 1927 at Co- 
lumbia University, New York, after paying 
his wey by tutoring students in American 
history and mathematics. It was easier, he 
says, than waiting on tables at Athens, 

Mr. Pittman’s long affair with constitu- 
tional law, and with George Mason in par- 
ticular, began at Columbia in a course he 
had under Raymond Moley, later of New Deal 
fame and now a conservative commentator. 

In research for a paper on the fifth amend- 
ment of the U.S. Constitution—the guaran- 
tee against self-incrimination—student Pitt- 
man discovered Mason, a Virginia statesman 
of the Revolutionary War era and chief 
author of the Virginia Declaration of Rights, 
on which Thomas Jefferson drew heavily for 
the Declaration of Independence. 

“I decided Mason was the one man I 
wanted to know more about than any other 
person in the United States,” Mr. Pittman 
recalled. 

He walked from his law office desk on the 
second floor of the old Bank of Dalton Bulld- 
ing to a metal cabinet and opened its doors, 
Thick notbooks occupied most of the shelves. 

They contain possibly more information on 
Mason than ever gathered in one place. 
Much of it came from contemporary news- 
papers and journals, meticulously researched 
by Mr. Pittman and his employees. 

A small, dark room adjacent to his office 
contains a microfilm projector, He flipped 
the switch. The image shown was a page 
of a 1776 newspaper. 

T have all the material I can find any- 
where in the world on George Mason,” he 
sald. 

He returned to his desk and, in answer 
to a question, said his interest in the race 
question stems to a great extent from his 
research on Mason and two other studies 
he made, one on the preservation of liberties 
through “an independent, courageous and 
virtuous judiciary,” the other a history of 
Judicial supremacy. - 

"When the Brown case was decided, I was 
outraged,” Mr, Pittman said. His reference 
was to the U.S. Supreme Court school deseg- 
regation decision of May 17, 1954. 

The decision was a departure from consti- 
tutional rights," he said. He expanded on 
this point a bit and then said, in sad ex- 
clamation: 

“All that work you see there in that cabi- 
net—wasted. Why write a biography of 
George Mason if the maxims he drew from 
history * * * were no longer to count?” 

In one stroke, the Supreme Court seem- 
ingly had destroyed his quarter-century’s 
labor of love. He did not take the blow ly- 
ing down. In less than a month, he struck 
back. He has been striking back ever since. 

He scrapped a speech already prepared for 
delivery at the Georgia Bar Association con- 
vention June 10, 1954. It was to have been 
& report on the work of the State Board of 
Bar Examiners, of which he is a former 
member. He delivered instead an address en- 
titled "Fundnmental and Segregation at the 
Bar of Justice.“ 

“Tt was the first attack made in the coun- 
try on the decision,” he said. It has been 
published twice in toto in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and excerpts have been been inserted 
numerous times.“ 

He says the Supreme Court confessed in 
the decision that it was “abandoning the 
Constitution in favor of something it deemed 
socially advisable.” 

He said Senator HERMAN TALMADGE, former 
Gov. Marvin Griffin, Roy Harris, Macon 
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Lawyer Charles Bloch and about 20 other men 
picked him to be the first president of the 
States Rights Council and the first he knew 
of it was at an organizational meeting he 
attended in Atlanta in 1955. 

Mr, Pittman served two terms as president 
and resigned. He denied rumors of his 
disenchantment with the organization and 
its current leaders. He said he still attends 
its dinners and furnishes materials for it 
to distribute. “It is an excellent bunch 
of men,” he said. 

“My interest lies not in organizing, not 
in making harangues and emotional 
speeches,” he said. “Many people you can 
reach only through emotions, Many of 
these go to church on Sunday, you know, 
But there must be organizing. I wasn't in- 
terested in devoting my life to that.” 

Mr. Pittman's views on the ethnic angles 
of the race question have attracted as much, 
if not more, interest than his discussions 
on constitutional aspects involved. 

“My father was a Confederate soldier and 
my mother’s father was a captain in the 
Union Army.“ he said in explaining how 
he arrived at his views. “In my home, there 
was never any prejudice against Negroes. 

“I knew from my association with Ni 
that they weren't mistreated, but I knew 
that up to a certain point and up to a cer- 
tain age—I felt like they were my equal up 
to a certain age—but somehow or another 
they all just seemed to stop and not be 
able to learn.” 

He believes it is not “the rascality of the 
white people” that keeps Negroes from learn- 
ing, but “something that lies within them.” 

“It’s unfortunate, but it's inherent,” he 
said, “It isn’t a question of supremacy. 
There’s a certain quality people have, just 
like cattle, and when they have so many of 
a certain type of qualities, you group them.” 

Mr. Pittman distingiushes between N 
and mulattoes, “I do not fear what the 
Negro may do," he says. “I fear what the 
mulatto may do.” 

He picked up a copy of Ebony magazine, 
a sort of Negro life. “I take this magazine,” 
he said, He turned to an article about th 
country’s 100 richest Negroes and indulged 
in a practice that has about become his 
trademark: Guessing, from their pictures, 
how much white blood mulattoes have. 

“Now this one,” he said, “he’s about seven- 
eighths white. * * And this one, he’s got 
a lot of kink in his hair, so I'd say he's 
about 50 percent (white).” 

About an integration leader, he guessed: 
“He's three-fourths (white). No, maybe just 
50 percent. His hair's got a kink to it, but 
not a tight kink.” 

Each time he said, “kink,” he twisted a 
finger to show the degree of kinkiness he 
meant. 

Mr. Pittman’s criticism of the handling of 
the Atlanta school desegregation suit has 
been widely reported in the past. 

“I was heartbroken over the fact that no 
one was ever employed in the school case 
in Georgia who'd ever made a study of the 
history, background and rationale of the 
Brown case,” he said. 

He said that if he had been the defense 
attorney, he would have admitted that dis- 
crimination existed and would have shown 
that it had a rational basis. 

He furthermore would have contended, he 
sald, that the plaintiffs were not Negroes, 
but were of mixed blood and, therefore, were 
not entitled to be considered as representa- 
tive of the Negro race. He, also, would have 
gone into studies of white and Negro learn- 
ing levels. 

Something along this line was tried Inst 
year when Mr. Pittman at last was brought 
into the Atlanta case in conection with a 
State board of education ruling that the 
Atlanta school board had to allow a white 
girl to transfer away from a school scheduled 
to be desegregated. 
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But that case was “already lost,” Mr. Pitt- 
man said. A US. district court order over- 
turned the State board ruling and the eth- 
nic arguments of Mr. Pittman and his col- 
leagues never got beyond a file in the Old 
Post Office Building in Atlanta. 

Mr. Pittman has been bringing the Com- 
munist angle into his speeches and writings 
on the race question since 1954 and, like 
numerous other segregation leaders, has 
dwelt more and more with that aspect of late. 

“I think the Comunists found our Achilles“ 
heel when they decided our race problem is 
a fertile field for agitation and turmoil,” 
Mr, Pittman said. 

He first met Billy James Hargis in Dalton, 
when the evangelist made a speech there. 
Dr. Hargis had heard of Mr. Pittman’s library 
and visited it. Mr. Pittman lectured in Feb- 
ruary at Dr. Hargis’ first National Anti- 
Communist Leadership School in Tulsa. 

The John Birch Society listed Mr. Pittman 
as an endorser without obtaining his prior 
permission, but he says that is all right with 
him, 


He went to Atlanta to hear Robert Welch, 
the Birch leader, taking along his son and 
some of his son's University of Georgia 
friends. 

He is somewhat noncommittal, but tol- 
erant, about Mr. Welch, “We all have our 
weaknesses,” he said. “I think he is sin- 
cere.” : 

Mr. Pittman has researched his talks on 
the Communist angles of the race question 
as carefully as the constitutional and ethnic 
angles. 

The going isn’t always easy. 

He says he carried on a prolonged corre- 
spondence with Robert O. Arnold, chairman 
of the State board of regents, and University 
System Chancellor Harmon Caldwell about 
holding a conference at the university on 
scientific studies of race. He offered $4,000 
to finance it. 

("I begged it,” he said. “I have a few men 
I can call on for money for things like that.“) 

Finally, he appeared before a regents’ com- 
mittee—a closed session, of course, since the 
regents customarily conduct public business 
in private—and was turned down again. 

He said he asked for permission to release 
his dence with Mr. Arnold and Dr. 
Caldwell, but it was not granted. 

He continues to lecture and write, how- 
ever, 

He has largely quit trial work, leaving that 
to younger lawyers in his firm. He had a 
slight heart attack 8 years ago and has high 
blood pressure and is tapering off on the ad- 
vice of a brother-in-law, an eminent heart 
specialist in Atlanta. 

He has business interests that have, as he 
puts it, added to his estate. They stem 
mainly from his helping to establish young 
men in various enterprises. 

Besides their son, he and his wife have a 
married daughter and a daughter who 
finishes high school this year. He describes 
himself as a “sort of Methodist.” 

Mr. Pittman has recovered enough from the 
shock and hopelessness he felt after the 
Supreme Court's school desegregation deci- 
sion to be talking again of writing the Mason 
biography. 

The work, no doubt, will endeavor to show, 
as Mr. Pittman often has written, that the 
Declaration of Independence did not mean 
that “all men are created equal,” but in- 
tended to say, as George Mason had already 
said, that “all men are born equally free and 
independent.” 
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Government Contracts: Set-asides for 
: Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr, SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
June 7 Mr. George J. Burger, vice presi- 
dent and in charge of legislative activities 
through the Washington office of the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business, testified before the Committee 
on Banking and Currency on the ques- 
tion of set-asides for small business. 
He made a very excellent statement. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS SET-ASIDES FOR 
SMALL BUSINESS—STATEMENT OF GEORGE 
J. BURGER, SUBCOMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSI- 
NESS oF SENATE BANKING AND CURRENCY 
COMMITTEE, JUNE 7, 1962 
I am George J. Burger, vice president and 

in charge of legislative activities through the 

Washington Office of the National Federa- 

tion of Independent Business. Our head of- 

fice is located in San Mateo, Calif., and divi- 

sion offices located in Cincinnati, Ohio, Chi- 

cago, III., and New York City. 

Our membership in the 50 States now 
totals 179,641, all individual members com- 
prised of independent business in the pro- 
duction and distribution field, and also pro- 
fessional men. 

While we have not polled our members 
directly on the specific bills before your 
committee, we are committed by member- 
ship vote to support all programs which will 
secure for all smaller, independent businesses 
a fair chance to compete for Government 
contracts. 

This was one of the reasons why our mem- 
bers committed us to work for the creation 
of the Small Business Administration in 
1953, to steps which strengthened it in the 
years following, and to the moves made in 
1958 which resulted in securing permanent 
status for the agency. 

Since 1953 we have made it our business 
to maintain an active, not academic, inter- 
est in the agency’s functioning. Executives 
of the federation have made regular per- 
sonal visits with the agency’s national head- 
quarters and with its regional and branch 
offices. Our last visits were made in the 
fall of 1961. Our inquiries have covered the 
entire range of the agency's services, in- 
cluding the functioning of its set-aside pro- 
grams. For that reason, when we speak with 
you on this phase of the agency's program, 
we do so on the basis of firsthand knowledge. 

Our observation is that, in line with the 
duties and authority vested in it by the 
Congress, and consistent with the responsi- 
bility placed on it to render services only to 
smaller, independent business units, the 
Small Business Administration has per- 
formed an effective job. This holds true on 
the set-aside program as well as in all other 
phases of its work. 

We would add that, based on firsthand 
knowledge derived from our own contacts 
with smaller, independent business people, 
and from the reading of the countless hear- 
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ings by committees of the Congress, it has 
been doing a most necessary service for the 
small business people of this country if they 
are to have the opportunities they vitally 
need, not only in the field of Government 
contracts but also in all other areas cov- 
ered by the agency. 

Now, we know that the agency has been 
criticized and is under constant fire. On the 
one hand, there is a tendency among the 
smaller Independents to say it is too liberal 
in aiding what they consider as big inde- 
pendents. On the other, the larger inde- 
pendents have complained that the cutoff 
points in its regulations are too restrictive. 
Just recently one of our members wrote in 
to complain that since he had successfully 
competed for sizable subcontracts with & 
truly large Government prime contractor his 
volume had to a point where he could 
not benefit by the set-aside program. Quite 
naturally he resented the fact. However, it 
occurred to us that if the agency is to be 
charged with assisting smaller independ- 
ents, then it must limit assistance to such 
firms. If this latter be not true, then the 
agency must become a general help agency- 
But the Congress has not so created and 
charged it. For our part, our Members have 
not supported it on such a basis. 

We are not arguing here in favor of the 
status quo in set-aside size limits in the con- 
struction contracting or any other fields. 
Wisely these limits are always open to revi- 
sion, upward as well as downward, as condl- 
tions require. Possibly revisions are in order 
for greater fairness and more reality in the 
contract construction field. We understand 
that proposals are under consideration bY 
the SBA right now to raise the size limits 
from $5 million volume in 3 years to $75 
million in 3 years. We hope that the con- 
struction contractor associations will coun- 
sel with and advise the agency in that con- 
nection, for the true welfare of all in theif 
fields, smaller independent contractors a 
well as the larger independent units. If any 
changes are needed in the Small Business 
Administration handling of set-asides for 
the construction contractor industry W® 
hope they will be suggested. 

While we are wholeheartedly in favor of 
reasonable revision of size standards, and 
while we cannot take and do not take a po 
sition directly on the bills before your com- 
mittee, we are concerned about their impli- 
cations which clearly seem to point in 
direction of a step by step, but finally com“ 
plete breakdown of the set-aside system 
Exempt that industry, and precedent is 5¢ 
for exempting all others, In this sense, th 
bills directly affect not only those in the 
construction contract industry but also thos® 
in the electronics field, the precision indus- 
tries, the clothing field, in fact the entire 
range of industries in which smaller inde 
pendents have the desire and capability 
supplying the needs of Government. 
must not be overlooked by anyone, especially 
those of the Congress who are members 
this subcommittee. 

Frankly, we are convinced that it would be 
a sorry day for smaller, independent busin 
people, who are the backbone of our eco 
and whose continued existence and fair ore 
portunities are so vitally im t to th 
maintenance of our individual Upertion: 
should the Congress consent to any mo 
which would deprive them of any n 5 
assistance such as is afforded in the set 
aside program. 

It is our earnest hope that the members of 
this subcommittee will give long and serious 
consideration to these facts before reaching 
decisions on the bills now before you. 


1962 
A Penny of Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE EOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, ever since I have been a Mem- 
of Congress, I have been besieged 
With constituent mail asserting that New 
Jersey taxpayers receive few Federal 
ts for all the Federal taxes they 
Pay. As I recall, the charge used to be 
that a New Jersey taxpayer must pay 
$1.80 in texes for a dollar's worth of Fed- 
eral service. Now I note that the ante 
gone up: the New Jersey Taxpayers 
latlon's most recent calculation is 
that for every $1 of Federal aid to proj- 
in New Jersey, the New Jersey tax- 
Payer must put up $2.07. Consequently, 
lt is asserted that New Jersey is the big- 
gest “sucker State” of all 50. 

Mr. Lyle C. Wilson, a UPI correspond- 
ent, wrote an article on the taxpayer’s 
Tecent report on this apparently terrible 
and unfair situation. But Mr. Wilson 
quoted one portion of this report which 
has puzzled me considerably. ` 

Nationally, $5.8 billion or 84 percent of 

Federal aid dollars made the round trip 
Washington last year and ultimately re- 
ed to the 50 States of origin under ac- 
COmpanying Federal programs. Only the re- 
g $1.1 billion—i16 percent—was 
ae from the 14 alding to the 36 aided 


if what they say is true, then New 

Jersey, an “aiding State, nonetheless 

gets hack at least 84 cents out of each 

~aid dollar it pays in taxes. How 

can this jibe with the $2.07-to-$1 ratio 
previously cited? It beats me. 

a ermore, using the same taxpay- 
ers’ figures which, I assume, were based 
On the last completed fiscal year, it would 
appear that only $6.9 million were spent 

these controversial aid projects out of 
a total expenditure of over $89 million. 
Although I normally shy away from 
Playing the age-old statistics game, I 

not avoid the temptation of doing 
a little arithmetic on my own—using 
the which the New Jersey Tax- 
Payers’ Association provided. If my cal- 
ms are correct, out of each Federal 
lar dollar collected in New Jersey, only 
2 cent is finally spent on out-of-State 
Projects. 
t Mr. Speaker, as a New Jersey taxpayer, 
1 want to say that I am happy to have 
benny taken out of each and every 
Peal of my tax dollars to help some of our 
Prosperous States, and I feel confi- 
dent that the vast majority of my con- 
tuents is equally proud to put up its 
of aid” to sections of the country 
Whose economic condition is less fortu- 
na ours; for we have learned that 
dur well-being is interdependent with the 


Well-being of the American economy as - 


& Whole, and so when West Virginia coal- 
Tow, cannot buy our goods or when 

& farmers have lost their purchasing 
Power, then we in New Jersey suffer pro- 
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portionately.. Indeed, I believe that New 

Jersey's “penny of aid” is a very wise 

and fruitful investment, and with all due 

respect for my friends in the New Jer- 
sey Taxpayers Association, I am all for 
continuing this aid program, 

In case I have misinterpreted or mis- 
calculated the appropriate figures, I ask 
that Mr. Wilson’s article be inserted 
the Recorp herewith. 3 

The article follows: 

FEDERAL Am AN OLD SOMETHING-FoR-NOTHING 
GAME—NEW JERSEY TAXPAYERS BIGGEST 
SUCKERS OF ALL, REPORT SAYS 

(By Lyle C. Wilson) 

WASHINGTON. —The New Jersey Taxpayers 
Association (NJTA) comes up today with its 
annual report debunking the idea that Fed- 
eral aid to States and local communities is a 
kind of “free lunch” that doesn't cost any- 
thing. 

Free lunch Is a saloon term. Free lunch 
was an Institution in the bad old days before 
prohibition sought to impose itself on the 
drinking classes. But free lunch did not 
return with repeal. In some States, it is 
spocifically forbidden by liquor laws. 

Any oldtime saloonkeeper could have told 
you, however, that free lunch was never free, 
whether it was cheese and crackers in some 
dive or a noble spread of meat or fowl with 
appropriate trimmings in the saloons fre- 
quented by well-heeled Fancy Dans. 

Of course, the customers paid for the food 
in their liquor tabs. Else the owner of the 
store would not have set it out. 

MODERN “SUCKERS” 


The beer drinker who happily thought the 
lunch was free was, of course, asucker. But 
no more a sucker than are millions of citi- 
zens who bleed the U.S. Treasury for home- 
town or home State projects in the bellef that 
it doesn't cost them anything. 

Not all citizens are such suckers, however, 
because of the 50 States there are 36 that are 
getting more out of the Federal Treasury 
than they pay in. Not much more in some 
cases, but a great deal more in others. 

The concern of the New Jersey Taxpayers 
Association is with those States that are, in 
fact, suckers for’ the something-for-nothing 
idea that the politicians peddle with respect 
to Federal ald to States and local communi- 
tles. 

New Jersey taxpayers are the biggest suck- 
ers of them all. NJTA calculates that for 
every $1 of Federal aid to projects in New 
Jersey, the taxpayers of that State have to 
put up $2.07. The other “sucker States” and 
the cost to each for every $1 of Federal 
aid are: 

Delaware, $2.01; New York, $1.63; Con- 
necticut, $1.51; Pennsylvania, $1.42; Wircon- 
sin, $1.34; Maryland, $1.33; Ohio, $1.27; 
Michigan, $1.25; Indiana, $1.24; Massachu- 
setts, $1.24; Illinois, $1.21; California, $1.17, 
and Florida, $1.05. 

Among the other 36 States, the cost of a 
Federal aid dollar varies from 99 cents in 
Virginia to 17 cents in Alaska. 


ONE-BILLION-DOLLAR SWITCH 


NJTA acknowledges that Federal aid pro- 
grams are ballyhooed as designed to equal- 
ize resources between rich and poor States 
but argues that it falls to do so. Only about 
one-sixth of the overall Federal aid spend- 
ing actually transfers resources from the 14 
aiding States to the 36 alded States. 

“Nationally,” NJTA reported, “85.8 bil- 
lion or 84 percent of the Federal aid dollars 
made the round trip to Washington last 
year and ultimately returned to the 50 States 


percent—was switched from the 14 aiding 
to the 36 aided States.“ 
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AMONG THE “NEEDY” 


Among the “needy States“ to which the 14 
“sucker States” contribute are Iowa, Ore- 
gon, Montana, Oklahoma, North Dakota and 
Texas. The sum of Federal aid to State and 
local governments is getting bigger every 
3 1950, $2.2 billion; projected 1963, 89.9 

non. 


Behind the Gauze Curtain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(s) 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD an editorial which appeared in the 
Celina (Ohio) Daily Standard of Mon- 
day evening, June 11, 1962, entitled “Be- 
hind the Gauze Curtain.” 

The article follows: 

BEHIND THE GAUZE CURTAIN 
(By Steve Esrati) 


The forces of progress are on the defensive 
against the onslaught of the forces from be- 
hind the gauze curtain, the knights of the 
scalpel and the forcep, the good old, red 
blooded, true blue, AMA. 

All doctors are not in favor of the policies 
of the AMA. In many States they don't even 
have a say over AMA's position in public. 
But the nondemocratic super trade union, 
the biggest, toughest a dirty one at that, ls 
not bound by the principles of the antiunion 
Taft-Hartley or Landrum-Orimth laws. 

Take for an example the action of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society on the ques- 
tion of whether physicians should be covered 
under the social security p: The 
various local societies send delegates to the 
State House of Delegates, the parliamentary 
body which runs the State AMA. But the 
delegates are not pledged. 

Thus, in one case with which I am very 
familiar, the South Plymouth district of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society overwhelm- 
ingly backed doctor coverage. Their dele- 
gate promised to represent them in the State 
meeting. But he didn’t. Before the vote, 
one of his old cronies probably got to him, 
and said, “Now look, Joe. We went to 
Harvard together and we have never had 
words. You know that this is a bad pro- 
posal. You wouldn't vote for something like 
that, now would you?” 

Joe meekly swallowed his pride as did oth- 


er delegates and the proposal was defeated. 


“Doctors don't want to be covered by social 
security,” reads the handout of the AMA's. 
publicity machine after the vote. 
Let's look at the record of the AMA. 
The AMA opposed the National Tubercu- 
losis Act. The AMA was opposed to the pian 
of the American Red Cross 


administered free by public health depart- 
ments. 

The AMA opposed voluntary health insur- 
ance programs, including Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield, because it held them to be 
“socialistic.” 
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dent Kennedy, in a well researched letter to 
AMA chief who called him a Har, quoted 
chapter and verse and asked the AMA spokes- 
man to explain his “refutation” of the Presi- 
dent's facts. 

The AMA opposed the establishment of 
public clinics for the diagnosis and preven- 
tion of veneral diseases. The AMA fought 
Federal aid to the States to help reduce ma- 
ternal and infant deaths. The AMA is op- 
posed to all medical care for nonservice- 
connected disabilities by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and seeks to curtail the care 
for service-connected disabilities. The AMA 
fought tooth and nail against the medicare 
program, carried by private insurance policies 
with firms like Blue Cross, for military de- 
pendents. i 

The AMA opposed and continues to oppose 
the creation of free diagnostic centers for 
cancer and tuberculosis, The AMA even op- 
posed stautory requirements to have all TB 
cases reported to public health authorities. 

This record of tawdry opposition, in order 
to preserve the earning power of the medical 
trade union and to bleed the citizens for 
all that the traffic will bear, is not very pretty. 
I cannot state too strongly, though, that the 
AMA and the individual doctor are not one 
and the same. 

When President Truman’s friend Oscar 
Ewing first proposed a system of national 
health insurance, the AMA levied huge 
amounts of extorted cash from among its 
members. The doctors coughed up, whether 
they backed the purpose of the levy or not. 

You see, a physician without service at a 
hospital cannot remain in practice very long. 
He has to have a hospital willing to let him 
admit patients. If he refused to pay the 
levy, he was kicked out of AMA. That also 
brought automatic disqualification from 
many hospitals which are run by the stal- 
warts of the gauze curtain. 

The AMA has now cornered the dues pay- 
ing members of its trade union into support- 
ing its attack on the King-Anderson bill. I 
am almost certain that there are a large 
number of doctors who, like Dr. Spock and 
hundreds of members of the Columbia Uni- 
versity College of Physicians and Surgeons 
and the Harvard Medical School, support 
King-Anderson as a first step in the fight to 
make health available to all the people all 
the time. 

The Physiclans Committee for Health Care 
for the Aged Through Social Security could 
not even buy advertising space in that marvel 
of editorial fairness, the AMA Journal. The 
AMA told the group that its ad 
was misleading and deceptive. But drug ads 
using false testimonials from nonexistent 
physicians, run by the Pfizer Co., were ac- 
8 by that respectable advertising me- 

um. 


The AMA Journal, however, gladiy prints 
the most untruthful, deceitful, and scandal- 
ously inaccurate statements about Britain's 
national health service. Its supposed at- 
tachment to the truth is relative, as relative 
as the democracy practiced in committing 
members of the house of delegates to follow 
the wishes of their local societies. 


National Flag Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 
Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, since 


this is National Flag Day I feel it most 
appropriate that I inform my colleagues 
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of the latest work of a very talented 
American, Miss Hank Fort. Miss Fort, 
who has written many patriotic songs 
for charitable and civic purposes, has 
again displayed her abundant talent by 
writing the words and music to a new 
march “Look With Pride on Our Flag.“ 
Secretary of the Army Elvis Stahr has 
written to Miss Fort extending his con- 
gratulations to her on this latest contri- 
bution to our musical wealth. Secretary 
Stahr has informed Miss Fort that he 
will ask that Look With Pride On our 
Flag“ be played by the 6th Army Band 
when he speaks at the Seattle World's 
Fair at Flag Day ceremonies today. I 
ask unanimous consent to have the lyrics 
of Miss Fort's new march printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the lyrics 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Loox WirH Pam ON OUR Fla 

(Words and music by Hank Fort, ASCAP) 
Look with pride on our flag ; 

For we've ev'ry right to brag about 
“Old Glory,” our emblem of Liberty. 


Fifty stars shining bright on the blue, 
With stripes, red and white, 
What a sight for all to view. 


Look with pride, see her wave, 
And remember all the brave ones 
Who fought to save our Democracy. 


In ev'ry town and city, and ali the country- 
side, 

By our pledge of allegiance, we'll faithfully 
abide 


And with pride we'll look on “Old Glory” and 


stay 
Loyal to the flag of the U.S.A. 


Copyright 1962. 


West Virginia Prepares for Centennial— 
Former President Truman To Partici- 
pate—Education Foundation President 
Writes Series of Precentennial Articles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


. Thursday, June 14, 1962 
Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, as 


.my friend, Phil Conley of Charleston, 


W. Va., points out in one of a series of 
interesting and informative precenten- 
nial articles, West Virginia’s 99th anni- 
versary will occur on June 20, 1962, and 
on that important day former President 
Harry S. Truman will honor our State by 
being the principal speaker at a birthday 
celebration in the State capitol. 

Incumbent Gov. W. W. Barron and 
three of his predecessors—former Govs, 
Homer A. Holt, Okey L. Patterson, 
and Cecil H. Underwood—joined Sam 
Solins of Welch in the invitation which 
former President Truman accepted. Mr. 
Solins is chairman of the distinguished 
guests’ committee for the West Virginia 
Centennial. 

Throughout our State’s 99th year 
there will be concentrated efforts to pre- 
pare for the centennial celebration 
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throughout most of 1963, and we are 
most appreciative that former President 
Truman has so generously accepted the 
invitation of the team of Governors 
and the chairman of the centennial dis- 
tinguished guests’ committee. We 
know he will be an inspirational force 
in helping us launch the year of prepara- 
tion for the West Virginia centennial. 

Mr. President, so that there may be a 
better understanding of historical and 
geographical facts concerning the State 
of West Virginia, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Record the first three in a series of 
“Know Your State” articles by Phil 
Conley, president of the Education 
Foundation, Inc. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

West Vincinis’s 99TH Brmruoay, June 20, 
1962 


West Virginia's 99th birthday will occur 
on Jyne 20, 1962. It was on this date in 
1863 that our State became the 35th in the 
Union. 

The Civil War made possible the creation 
of this State. There had been considerable 
dissatisfaction on the part of the people 
living west of the Alleghenies in regard to 
the way they were treated by the Govern- 
ment at Richmond. Several unsuccessful ef- 
forts had been made to effect a separation. 
The lawmakers at Richmond had spent prac- 
tically all of the taxes collected on public 
improvements in the territory east of the 
Alleghenies. Two improvements were made 
in what is now West Virginia—the building 
of a small insane asylum at Weston and the 
building of a bridge. 

On August 26, 1861, a convention at 
Wheeling adopted a resolution which set 
forth the purpose of the formation of a new 
State. The counties of this new 
State lay west of the Alleghenies. That 
resolution provided that it would be 
Kanawha but at another Wheeling conven- 
tion held on November 26 of the same year it 
was decided to name it West Virginia, Many 
of the delegates did not want to lose the 
original name. 

On February 8, 1862, the members of the 
convention in session in Wheeling com- 
pleted the draft of the first constitution 
for the new State. It was submitted to the 
people for a vote on April 3, 1862, and was 
ratified by a vote of 18,862 to 54. 

This constitution was submitted to the 
legislature of the Restored Government of 
Virginia. It passed an act on May 3 giving 
formal consent to the formation of the new 
State. 

On May 29, 1862, Waitman T. Willey, 
US. Senator from Monongalia County for 
the Restored Government of Virginia, intro- 
duced a bill in the U.S. Senate which pro- 
vided for the formation of a new State. 
bill was passed by the Senate on July 14 and 
by the House of Representatives on Decem- 
ber 9. It was signed by President Lincoln 
on December 31, 1862. 

President Lincoln issued a proclamation 
on April 20, 1863, granting independent 
statehood to West Virginia to be effective 
60 days after that date, and thus West Vir- 
ginia became a separate State on June 20, 
1863. 

On June 20, 1932, the 69th birthday of the 
State, the new State capitol was dedicated- 

_Among the speakers participating was Miss 
Anna Jarvis, the founder of Mother's Day. 

It is claimed this building is superior in 
many respects to any State capitol in the 
United States. The late Cass Gilbert who 
designed the building, and one of the out- 
standing architects in the world, described 
it as follows: 
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“The building is classic in style, and in 
fact what might be correctly termed as 
Renaissance, and the architectural forms are 
Roman with the single exception of the 
doric vestibule at the ground floor on the 
river side of the building. The porticos and 
colonnades of the exterior are distinctly 

the main porticos being of the Ro- 

Man corinthian order, which was, of course, 
ly derived from the Greek precedent 

and the other porticos or colonnades are of 
& modified Roman doric type. The ex- 
of the dome closely follows the Ro- 

Man precedent, although I know of no dome 
8 in proportion among Roman ex- 


The bell of the dome, which is of metal, 
Was studied from certain Renaissance domes 
n Europe, of which there is a great number.” 


Ware on EARTH Is WEST VIRCINIA 


Look at a map of the United States and 

locate West Virginia, You will note it has 

most irregular boundary lines of any 
Btate in the Union. ; 

Ferry is about 50 miles from 
Washington; the lower border of McDowell 
County is 25 miles south of Richmond; 

ova in Wayne County is farther west 
the center of Ohio; and Chester in 
Hancock County is 25 miles north of Pitts- 
burgh. Because of ita location, it has been 
Called the most eastern of the Western 
States, the most western of the Enatern 
States, the most northern of the Southern 
States, and the most southern of the North- 
ern States. 

The State has 55 counties. It has two pan- 
handies, one more than any other State, 
Someone has claimed without being face- 

„ that the outline map of West Virginia 
les a frog getting ready to jump. 

If one were to start on a tour of the State 

at Harper's Ferry and follow the 
borders, he would travel 1,170 miles. Most 
Of his travel would follow rivers. First he 
Would follow the Potomac, & river that be- 
longs to Maryland: then he would follow the 
Ohio for 256 miles, a river that belongs to 
West Virginia; then he would be on the Big 

y for n short distance, and then on the 
River. 
West Virginis is listed as one of the South- 
States. It is wholly south of the 
Mason and Dixon Line with the exception of 
counties in the, northern panhandle— 
fl, Ohio, Brooke, and Hancock. The 
ea of the State is a little more than 24,000 
Square miles. 
The highest point is Spruce Knob in 
Mileton County, 4,860 feet. The lowest 
t is at Harper's Ferry, 247 feet above 
the level of the sea, The difference between 
two points is four-fifths of a mile. 
This is comparable to nbout 400 miles at sea 
level. This accounts for the great variety 
ot climate we enjoy. 

The longest straight line from enst to west 
la from Harper's Ferry to Kenova, a distance 
Sf 275 mics. The longest line from north to 
South ts from the northern border of Hun- 
Sock County to the top of Dividing Ridge In 

u County, a distance of about 245 


West Virginia Hes almost wholly west of 
the Allegheny Mountains. This barrier has 
much to do with the climate. The clouds 

g water from the ocean come in to the 
cool atmoephere of the mountains and form 
aa, The average annual rainfall, according 
oe US. Weather Burenu, Is 43.32 inches. 
tos Bureau also records the average yearly 
Perature at 63 degrees. 

Because of its location, West Virginia 1s 
Posoibly the best drained State in the Union, 
4 the climate is such that plant fe whose 

“tural habitat is from Canada to Mexico 
may be found in this State. 
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WEST VIRGINIA, BIRTHPLACE or RIVERS 

What is referred tò as the birthplace of 
rivers is in West Virginia at Allegheny Top 
on the State line where Pocahontas, Pendle- 
ton and Randolph Counties in West Virginia 
and Highland County in Virginia are joined. 
From this region the following six rivers have 
their beginnings: Jackson's River which flows 
into the James River in Virginia; Greenbrier 
and Elk which flow through different sections 
of West Virginia into the Kanawha; the 
Tygart's Valley and Cheat Rivers meander 
through northern West Virginia and finally 
flow into the Monongahela River, and the 
south branch joins the north branch to 
form the Potomac. 

These rivers form a natural drainage for 
practically all of West Virginia. It is claimed 
that this State has better draining facilities 
than any other State in the Union. We 
have no desert spots and no section where 
vegetation is hampered. There is no place in 
this State where it is necessary to irrigate 
in order to produce good crops. 

The most important river in West Vir- 
ginia is the Ohio. From near Chester in 
Hancock County to Kenova in Wayne County 
this stream forms the western boundary of 
our State, a distance of 256 miles. 

The Ohio is formed at Pittsburgh where 
the Allegheny and the Monongahela Rivers 
meet and flow south in a river which derived 
its name from the Indian word meaning 
“river of whitecaps.’’ Along its course are 
found a large percentage of our great indus- 
trial cities such as Weirton, Wheeling, Park- 
ersburg, Point Pleasant, and Huntington. 

The Ohio River and all of the lalands In it 
belong to West Virginia, This was caused 
when the Northwest Territory was formed 
from a great area of the country which in- 
cluded Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and other 
States, When to the ces- 
sion of the Northwest Territory, it fixed the 
western boundary at the low watermark on 
the Ohio. When West Virginia was formed, 
she inherited the Ohio River as a result of 
the earlier action of Virginia. 

This great river and its tributaries drain 
all of West Virginia west of the Allegheny, 
more than 20,000 square miles. 

One of the most unusual natural pheno- 
menon to be found connected with a water 
course is Lost River in Hardy County. The 
source of this stream ts several springs near 
Brock's Gap, south of what Is now Lost 
River post office. After it attains consider- 
able size, it disappears into subterranean 
passages and flows through Sandy Ridge, it 
reappears several miles down the valley as 
the headwaters of the Cacapon River. 

Near this spot is found another natural 
phenomenon, the celebrated Alum Rock 
which exudes pure alum. The alum is col- 
lected by the people in the community. 

Blackwater River flows through one of the 
most beautiful sections of our State. The 
scenery is beyond description. About 1 mile 
below the town of Davis, the river starts to 
flow over a precipice through Blackwater 
Canyon. Between this point and the town 
of Hendricks, a distance of 10 miles, the river 
flows 1,350 feet in a series of cataracts and 
rapids. The canyon is shut ip by mountains 
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with an average elevation of 1,300 feet above 
the river level. 

Blackwater Falls, near Davis in Tucker 
County, stands out as one of the most 
beautiful scenic spots in the eastern section 
of the United States. In recent years the 
West Virginia Conservation Commission 
built a lodge there which is located in one 
of our State parks. This is operated the 
year round. In winter, many people from 
Washington, Baltimore, and other nearby 
cities come to Blackwater Falls to enjoy 


The People of Dallas Express Their 


Opinions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, more than 
28,000 people from the Fifth District of 
Texas have returned my annual ques- 
tionnaire, expressing their views on the 
more pertinent issues of the day. This 
represents over an 11-percent return on 
the questionnaire which was sent to 
every registered voter in the district and 
clearly indicates once again that the 
people of Dallas County are alert to the 
issues and articulate in advising their 
Representative as to their position on 
vital legislation. This cooperation be- 
tween the people and those of us who 
have the privilege of representing them 
in Congress makes for good government 
and is in the best interest of the contin- 
ued strength of our Republic. 

It is difficult, of course, to boil down to 
six or seven, or even a dozen questions, 
the great problems we face. Any such 
questionnaire must necessarily be limited 
to some extent, but I am convinced that 
through a careful selection of questions 
it is possible to determine the overall 
attitude of the people concerning the 
proper role of the Federal Government in 
the areas in which we are responsible as 
Federal legislators. The people of Dallas 
County have always been most coopera- 
tive in this effort as evidenced by the 
unusually high percentage of returns 
this year. Comments by literally hun- 
dreds of them demonstrate that they are 
eager and anxious to participate, in this 
way, in the determination of how their 
Government should operate. 

Asa part of these remarks I would like 
to include the tabulation of the results 


-of the answers to my questionnaire. 


The tabulation follows: 


de) Balancing the budget and reducing the debt? 


(d) Repeal wartime Korean tuxes?_...-..--...- 


Percent 
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Issues 


4. Do you favor Federal nid to education in— 


a) Funds for construction and teachers’ salurles . 


(b) Loans and grants for colleces and universities? . 


m7. 


rogru E idadec ps aaraehs 
7. Do you feel we should protect American lives and property whenever they are 


pmpn 
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Salutatory Address by Miss Emily Kay 
Gauntt at Brenau Academy, Alabama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
May 28, at Brenau Academy, Miss Emily 
Kay Gauntt made the salutatory address. 

I have known Emily Kay’s parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry Gauntt, for many years. 
They are fine people and outstanding 
citizens of Alabama. Accordingly, I was 
not surprised when I read the excellent 
speech given by Emily Kay. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BALUTATORY 

Good afternoon, Dr. Crudup, Dean Bran- 
ham, members of the faculty, parents, guests, 
and fellow students; we, the graduating class 
of 1962 wish to welcome you to Brenau 
Academy Class Day. 

We have climbed to life’s second floor with 
the aid of the patient prodding and tactful 
encouragement of our parents and teachers. 
Breathless at what seems to be such a giddy 
height, we stand gazing at a second floor 
corridor filled with closed doors and clutch 
the keys given us during these last years. 
We are torn by gratitude for the excellent 
educational opportunity given us by our par- 
ents, by apprehension for the future, and of 
course by a tinge of sadness for the friends 
and experiences we must leave behind us. 

On this second floor are located the doors 
to young adulthood, and to responsibilities 
and opportunities we have hitherto been un- 
able or unprepared to open. Behind each 
door is a phase of life, each varied, but each 
necessary to the establishment of ourselves 
in the society of our Nation, and to the es- 
tablishment of our Nation in its proper 
place in the world. 

Behind one door, we find the haggard, 
harrassed housewife rushing to the after- 
noon meeting of the P.T.A., scurrying to the 
supermarket, or dashing to pick up little 
Dianne at dancing school. Behind another, 
we see the successful doctor in her latest 
television series, gallantly dashing from the 
cocktail party to pediatrics. Peering through 
another keyhole we observe the honest poli- 
tician plodding her way through the horde 
of her more successful, but less ethical con- 
temporaries.. In still another room, a 
teacher attempts to grind a grain of knowl- 
edge into the head of an apathetic student. 


These are not swinging doors that can be 
pushed open with a fingertip; they are care- 
fully locked, but in our hands are the keys. 
We may wander aimlessly in these corridors 
if we wish, or we can stride resolutely to a 
door, turn the key, and filing it open. The 
decision is ours; the keys are ours. The 
limitless doors of the future beg to be 
opened. As we step over the threshhold 
from childhood to young womanhood, we 


greet you, not as the children of yesterday. 


but as the young women of today. 


There Is a Tide 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, on June 4, 
1962, Mr. Leland I. Doan, president of 
the Dow Chemical Co., delivered the com- 
mencement address at Findlay College, 
Findlay, Ohio. It is such an excellent 
treatise on the free enterprise system 
that I am requesting its appearance in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp. It is worthwhile reading not only 


for the young person just leaving college. 


but also as a valuable refresher course 

for all of us who believe as Mr. Doan 

does but may not have found the articu- 
late way to express it: 

“Turre Is a Tror”—CoMMENCEMENT ADDRESS 
BY LELAND I. Doan, PRESIDENT, THE Dow 
CHEMICAL Co., MIDLAND, MICH., AT FINDLAY 
COLLEGE, FINDLAY, OHIO, JUNE 4, 1962 
In ancient Greece, the Olympic Games were 

opened by a runner a torch, the 

flame of which was kept forever alive. 
This graduating class, like the Greek run- 
ner, carries forward the flame kindled 80 
years ago by Christian pioneers. The fire 
is different. This fire is a spiritual fire, which 
has been carried forward in unbroken line 
from the noble pioneers who founded this 
college. These men recognized that explora- 

tion of new horizons in learning was as im- 

portant as exploration of the mountains and 

plains, Their wisdom has been vindicated. 

Since 1882 the mountains and plains have 
been well explored, but still new vistas 
beckon in outer space, in the depths of the 
seas, in the depths of the earch, in the 
behavior of matter, in the potential of man, 
which need exploration; and where learning, 

such as provided by this college, will be a 

faithful guide. I think we are all deeply 

conscious of the venerable tradition that 
pervades this place and this occasion. 
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In each of these 80 years, amid the pagean- 
try of the day, the last lecture has been 
given to the graduating class by an erudite 
and distinguished man. This tradition pre- 
sents a formidable challenge that I approach 
with humility. 

It was Shakespeare who said in Julius 
Caesar, “There is a tide in the affairs of men 
which, taken at the flood, leads on to for- 
tune.” What is true of men applies also to 
nations and civilizations. 

Man has through the ages sought experi- 
ence and solution to 10 great problems. The 
quest for these answers has led to human 
progress. They are the basis of modern 
philosophy. 

These questions are: 

1, What is the nature of the universe? 

2. What is man’s place in the universe? 

3. What is the nature of God? 

4. What is good and what is evil? 

5. What is the soul, and is there immor- 
tality? 

6. How much of man’s destiny is guided 
by fate and how much by free will? 

7. What Is the best form of state, and what 
should be its relationship to the individual? 

8. What is the place of education? Is edu- 
cation to make men free or to condition 
them to serve the state? 

9. What is matter? Is it controlled by or 
a creation of the mind? 

10. What are ideas and thoughts? 

The distillation of man’s experiences in 
searching for answers to these questions has 
created civilizations which have risen like 
the tide to the full, then ebbed away. 

Each civilization has left a new high- 
water mark of knowledge and culture. Yet 
each faded. 

Today we live in a civilization which 1s 
the sum of the cultures produced by civiliza- 
tions past, which engendered great scholars 
and personalities. Ours is the blend of the 
best thought and culture of the civilizations 
and the time of Moses, David, Plato, Caesar, 
Shakespeare, Milton, and many others both 
well remembered and forgotten in the yell of 
time, 

The star of greatness shone over ancient 
Egypt for 2,000 years and 20 dynasties, then 
successively over Greece, Persia, and Mace- 
donia, and the glory that was Rome. Each 
was a great civilization. Each had much to 
teach the world. 

After the tide of the Roman Empire ebbed, 
the pall of the Dark Ages began and the cul- 
ture of Western civilization stagnated for 
nearly 1,000 years, until the Renaissance. 

We live in a civilization in which culture, 
learning, and science have attained a height 
not before realized since the dawn of his- 
tory. This attainment was accomplished in 
America in the short span of 200 years, be- 
cause some radical social ideas, based on 
the potential of man—if he is free—worked 
with outstanding success. 

There are some areas where our culture 
and learning have answered some of the 10 
questions which have been the subject of 
philosophical study. 

Certainly we know more about the uni- 
verse. We are learning something of man's 
place within it. We gain some perspective of 
the magnitude of the future of learning 
when we realize that our solar system is but 
a small cluster in the galaxy of planets and 
that we know little about it. 

We have been able to reduce time and dis- 
tance. We are beginning our probe of space 
and the depths of the sea. We have learned 
to make land and factories more productive 
to fulfill human desires and needs, We have 
improved medicine and medical skill to pro- 
long human life. 

While we have made amazing progress on 
the material side, we have not done as well 
on the spiritual side. We have some valu- 
able standards as to what is good and what 
is evil from the Commandments of Moses, 
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the teaching of Jesus of Nazareth, the Holy 
Bible, the body of Roman and English law, 
the Magna Carta, and the documents of our 
Own founding. We also find assistance and 
food for thought in the learning of the East 
Such as the Koran and the teachings of 
Buddha and Confucius. 

The American ent in government 
has created an ideal in the relationship be- 
tween man and the State. 

We can profitably study and refiect on the 
reasons for the success of this great experi- 
Ment, that its glory may continue, that a 
new dark age may not begin. 

In the chemical industry we fail many 
times to succeed a few, and we hold tightly 
to success. We try to understand our suc- 
cesses in order that we may not lose the 
Combinations that are the causes. 

Our country’s rapid rise began with the 
happy fortune of having founders such as 
Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, Hamilton 
and others who understood the power of 

great concepts concerning man and 
society. These concepts were moral values, 
Political freedom, and economic freedom. 

These men had lived under a despotic ruler 

and arrogant governors, and recognized that 

om does not thrive under strong cen- 

government. So they sought a for- 

Mula for limited government subservient, to 
the individual. 

They began the experiment by blending 
these three great concepts which were liberal 
and radical, and remain so in today’s world: 

they stressed moral values: All men 
are created equal * * *. They are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable 
Tights; that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. That to 
Secure these rights governments are insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” 

This is a clear statement. The Creator 
Gives to the individual his life, his liberty, 
and the right to seek happiness. Govern- 
Ment is for the purpose of securing these 
Tights to the individual. The founders in- 
tended to insure security only for life and 
Uberty. Beyond life and liberty, only op- 
Portunity is promised, and not security. 

Second, they set out the political concepts 
Which they could agree to, in clear and un- 
Mistakable language, in a constitution. Be- 
Cause of their fear of government, the Found- 
rs put limitations on Congress, and welded 
Checks and balances on all three branches 
of government, - 

The third new idea was a radical eco- 
nomic concept: & concept that government 
Monopoly would be abolished and the indi- 
Vidual would create and own property and 
Manage his affalra free of interference, and 
Rot suffer competition from the State. Our 
commercial system was designed to be one 
Of free competition. No tariffs or excises 
Were applied between States. Labor and 
Capital were accorded free mobility, The 
tights of authors and inventors were pro- 
tected by a strong patent and copyright 
Systom. 

There is a vital connection between our 
Moral values, our political system, and our 
System of free enterprise. The compromise 
Of one will imperil the other two. 

This combination of personal freedom, ma- 
terial and cultural opportunity and limited 
Bovernment has produced a Nation which, 
With only 6 percent of the world’s land area 
and 7 percent of the world's population, 
Produces 44 percent of the world's goods. 
In her dynamic, adventurous life, America 
bas made more progress than all other na- 
Sony haye made in 6,000 years of recorded 


The 4 million business firms in America 
have had only one boss: the customer. By 
the qualify, the price, the avallability of 
Products, the service, and the size of the 
need to be fulfilled, a business prospered or 
disappeared. 
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There are 68 million workers in American 
enterprise, who are also customers. As work- 
ers, they demand higher wages; as custom- 
ers, they demand lower prices. Caught in 
the middle, management has been forced 
to seek every efficiency to produce better 
goods at less cost. 

Under the American capitalistic system 
it can be truthfully said that the worker 
exploits the manager, which is radical, but 
it is good. 

Compare this system with others to deter- 
mine its worth. 

Communism, which is the word adopted 
to symbolize the Soviet style of socialism, 
is a system born of hunger, poverty, and ex- 
ploitation, seeking an equality which says, 
“No man should have so much.” Capi- 
talism, born of hardship and toil, seeks a 
system which says, All men should have 
as much.” Communism is content if no 
man is rich. Capitalism strives that no 
man shall be poor. 

Socialism is differentiated from Soviet 
communism by a lack of stress on force 
and violence. However, socialism also finds 
its approval in the ideas of Marx and Engels. 
Socialism and communism are both author- 
itarian, and deny freedom to the individual. 

The pattern of socialism is that the gov- 
ernment, by high taxation or monopoly, 
raises the capital and owns all or part of 
the nation’s enterprises. The government 
then decrees prices and wages. It dictates 
the employment of its people. Personal 
freedom is soon diminished or extinguished, 
prices become high, productivity low, and 
the resulting monopoly becomes lazy and 
inefficient. Socialism does not last long 
when production and purchasing power de- 
cline. Other incentives to produce will then 
be applied. Fear and punishment will be 
instituted to provide the-incentive for pro- 
duction. Then there will be communism. 

I am sure that some of you will regard 
these remarks on government and economics 
as trite and elementary, but I am persisting 
in these reminders because of a story an as- 
sociate of mine told me of the time when 
he was in the Supreme Court of one of our 
Western States. A learned and venerable 
member of the bar was arguing strenuously 
on a rudimentary point of law when one of 
the justices leaned forward and said, “Coun- 
selor, can't you assume that this court 
would understand a point so elementary?” 
The old lawyer removed his glasses, carefully 
wiped them, and slowly replied, “Your Honor, 
unfortunately I indulged in that assumption 
in the lower court, and that is why I am 
here today. May I proceed, Your Honor?” 

For this reason I will proceed with a few 
more facts, 

One secret of our productive greatness is 
tools. A hundred years ago it took only $557 
worth of capital to provide the tools for 
the worker. Today it takes about $20,000 
worth of capital to provide the worker with 
tools. His wages are 16 times higher in 
terms of dollars, and 5 times greater in 
terms of purchasing power. If automobiles 
were made with hand labor as they were 40 
years ago, each auto would cost about 
$60,000, The capitalists who furnish the 
money to provide these tools are not the 
fat, frock-coated caricatures we see in the 
cartoons, but instead, under our free enter- 
prise system, the capitalist is every man 
or woman with a savings account, a life 
insurance policy or a share of stock. 

Average corporate profits run about 4 to 
5 percent on sales. About half of this, or 
2% percent, is paid out in dividends, where 
it is taxed again in the hands of the in- 
dividual stockholder. 
the cost of goods, as distinguish 
the sales price, goes to the workers in the 
form of wages. 

I would ask the question as to whether 
2% cents on each dollar of sales is too 
much for the stockholder to receive, and 
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whether the attacks we have been hearing 
from socialist quarters that profits are un- 
reasonable or inequitable are justified? 

We would agree, I think, that the system 
has been great. It has been and is a mar- 
velously successful experiment. Some would 
like to carry it on. I am one of these. In 
the chemical industry, we like to improve 
On successful experiments and make them 
more adequate, 

But there is another school of philosophy 
which maintains that the free enterprise 
American system is inadequate for our 
times, and this group would seek to essen- 
tially discard the system or amend it until 
it is unrecognizable. Unfortunately, these 
people have had some rather startling 
success, 

There have been great changes wrought 
in our land in the last 30 years. These have 
been political changes. You will recall that 
changes in any one of the three great con- 
cepts which are the cornerstones of our 
system also affect the other two; conse- 
quently, the moral and economic strength 
of our country has been affected, too. The 
most dangerous symptom of the imbalance 
that is accruing is a frightening loss of 
freedom. 

Freedom is a political matter. The law 
and our policies as a Nation have lately 
trended toward the hopeless philosophy be- 
queathed to us by Sigmund Freud, that man 
is not free but is a prisoner of biology and 
society, a chip on the wave of life, unable 
to apply any rudder to his destiny; and 
that it is the duty of the state to provide 
cradle-to-the-grave security for him. This 
is wrong. A nation with this philosophy has 
lost faith. Such a philosophy will produce 
barnyard morals, a welfare state; and bru- 
tality will supplant law. Such a philosophy 
equates ability with equality; opportunity 
with security; responsibility with indolence, 

Instead of seeking and hoping for equality, 
I trust that ench person in this class is an 
uncommon man or woman; that you will 
choose your destiny; that you are sufficient 
unto yourself to accomplish the destiny you 
choose. It is the duty of the Nation only 
to see that you have the conditions and op- 
portunity in which your choice may be car- 
ried out. 

The fetish of equality pulls down the 
strong, but doesn’t greatly help the weak. 
In the meantime, freedom escapes. We have 
regarded the Constitution as impregnable as 
the French regarded the Maginot Line. It 
is strong, but like the Maginot Line, it is not 
a perfect defense because it can be circum- 
vented. 

For many years we have lived in a con- 
stant state of emergency. I have just re- 
turned from the Far East, and I can assure 
you that we are there involved in an emer- 
gency that is real. There have been some 
instances where the emergency, for political 
purposes, has been overstated. At all times 
emergency has been used as a tool to per- 
suade our citizens to relinquish bits of 
freedom. 

That we have had massive loss of free- 
dom, largely in the last 30 years, is a fact. 
As to the necessity for this loss, I would say 
that there were times when it was neces- 
sary, to preserve the Nation, that individual 
freedom be temporarily surrendered. When 
the real emergencies have disappeared, the 
freedoms should be returned to the people 
if we are to progress and our Nation is to 
continue to lead the rise of Western civiliza- 
tion; for those very freedoms are the engine 
which has driven us to our enviable position 
as the great Nation of the earth. 

I have talked of lost freedoms. What do 
I mean? We live each day with little con- 
sciousness that it is different from yester- 


day, until we pause and sum up the total 


encroachment. I can't cover all of the free- 
doms lost in the last 30 years because I 
don’t know them all, and if I did, it would 
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be far beyond the time allotted today to re- 
count them; but we can mention a few for 
examples. 

Perhaps the worst and most visible loss 
of freedom is in undue taxation. In 1931 
the income tax exemption was $3,500 for a 
man and wife and $1,500 for each dependent. 
The cost of living is 125 percent higher to- 
day, and the exemption is only $600 per 
person. Our most able people are working 
from 3 to 9 months of the year for earnings 
which are confiscated by the Government. 
No nation in history which has taken in 
taxes over 35 percent of the national in- 
come, except for short periods in time of war, 
has survived. Our taxes are about 37 per- 
cent of the income of the Nation. You will 
unquestionably see within the next year 
a move on the part of the Government to 
seemingly lower the rates of taxation, but 
at the same time increase the amounts taken 
from the citizens by eliminating and reduc- 
ing the few remaining deductions. 


It is clear that our Government has lost 


control of spending, and it would be politi- 
cally disastrous for them to attempt to re- 
gain control unless it is done slowly and in- 
telligently, It would be a simpler matter 
to halt future unnecessary spending. 

In the last 30 years we have lost the free- 
dom from peacetime military conscription. 
At the age of 18 every American boy becomes 
subject to the decision of the Government as 
to what if any military service he shall per- 
form. There are opinions—strong opinions, 
pro and con—as to whether military con- 
scription is justified by the times in which 
we live. I wish it were not so, but I doubt 
whether it would be wise to do less than we 
are doing to maintain our maximum 
strength, including peacetime conscription; 
nevertheless it is a freedom that a boy in 
England, Canada, and Australia possesses 
that an American boy does not have. 

On April 5, 1933, it became illegal for an 
American citizen, in contrast to citizens of 
all other countries of the Western World, to 
own gold. The freedom to own gold is a de- 
fense to protect savings from destructive 
monetary policies. 

We ordinary citizens do not greatly feel 
the power of censorship because we do not 
know its extent. We know generally from 
the muzzling debates and news reports that 
executive and governmental control of in- 
formation concerning governmental affairs 
is great. The Federal Communications Com- 
mission has life-and-death control over 
radio and television stations. The fact that 
the Government has used its powers spar- 
ingly to date is no insurance that the pat- 
tern will not change, and there are some 
indications that it may now be changing to 
more stringent dictation. 

Industry and business have lost much free- 
dom in the last 30 years. The tax on corpo- 
rate income rose from 13 percent in 1931 
to 52 percent in our time. There is no major 
business decision a manager in 1962 can 
make without serious regard to the possi- 
bility of conflict from regulation, investi- 
gation, prosecution, Government subsidy, 
tax disallowance, Government competition, 
Government policy, or withholding of Goy- 
ernment contract, 

The patent and copyright system which has 
served free enterprise so well is under at- 
tack by bills in Congress and by contem- 
plated changes in regulations. 

The freedom of the farmer to operate his 
farm as he sees fit has been almost extin- 
guished. 

Government funds are being used to propa- 
gandize its citizenry. In 1932, 2,196,000 peo- 
ple received Government checks monthly. 
In 1962, 40 million people are receiving 
monthly checks from Government. U.S. 
Census reports that there are 53 million 
households in America, This indicates that 
a majority of homes are getting money regu- 
larly from Government. This limits the 
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freedom to oppose government by limiting 
the Incentive to do so. 

Our Nation has made the greatest contri- 
bution of any nation on earth to the progress 
of mankind. America is too young to die. 
It has wealth, it has ability, it has vitality. 
The key to great development and further 
progress is retention of the moral code, 
political and economic freedom which has 
carried us so far; to have faith in and en- 
thusiasm for our tested, proven, tried, and 
successful system. 

There is a saying, “In the souls of its citi- 
zens will be found the likeness of the state.” 

Is there a desire in the souls of our citi- 
zens to follow the course of powerful gov- 
ernment and diminution of individual 
rights? I do not believe that citizens of 
1962 love liberty less than did citizens of 
1776. I cannot believe that the great con- 
cepts of our forefathers are still not enthu- 
siastically held by a majority of Americans, 
I do not believe that we are ready to give 
up the worship of God for worship of the 
state. 

What, then, is wrong? 

The flaw, as I see it, is that there are three 
groups of people in America that are keep- 
ing nourishment away from the great con- 
cepts. 

The first is a small group who are indiffer- 
ent, and as long as their personal freedoms 
are not. materially affected, they may not 
even vote. 

The second group are the active, aggres- 
sive opponents of free enterprise, and politi- 
cal freedom. The people of this group be- 
lieve that a planned economy is superior to 
& free economy, They believe that the pub- 
lic interest is not contingent upon success 
of private interest. They will not admit 
that the Government's money comes from 
you and me and from American business, 
and if American business and American peo- 
ple do not prosper, there is no money for 
Government to spend. Many of the people 
in the group are thought leaders, and while 
a few hold these Socialist and statist views 
because they see in them a potential for 
personal power, the larger number, like the 
leaders of the French Revolution, have sin- 
cere social sympathy for the material well- 
being of masses of people in the abstract. 

Unfortunately, these men and women do 
not see the dangerous total effect on the 
freedom of the individuals which comes by 
favoring one class to the detriment of an- 
other. Nor do they take account of the 
total multiplier effect which comes from the 
teamwork of all citizens working harmon- 
iously together for a common goal. 

The third and largest group are those who 
are concerned but do not know what to do. 
They sense that all is not right, but do not 
know how to do other than to complain and 
depend on their political party, their church, 
their union, or their association to set things 
right. Thy are unable or unwilling to learn 
and understand the significance of the hap- 
penings in the world around them. 

Graduates, it is my wish that you will not 
lose the taste of the sweet air of freedom 
that we who are older have known. It is 
my earnest hope that you will have the great 
opportunities that have been ours. 

I do not want to see you or your chil- 
dren as wards of the state. I do not. want 
your world to be a world where labor is set 
against management, Christian against Jew, 
colored against white, or any similar situa- 
tion where class is set against class. 

For these reasons, I would commend the 
the following course: 

Dream your best dreams of the nation you 
would aspire to, but always keep individual 
freedom as a part of that dream. Make it a 
world of morality, of opportunity for your- 
self and your family. Decide what elements 
in this ideal are necessary for a nation 
which are different from what we now have, 
and which will move forward our Nation as 
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one free, enthusiastic people, then dedicate 
your efforts to your dream. 

Do not overlook those dangers which lurk 
beneath symbolisms such as “Human rights 
before property rights,” for if man is to be 
free, the ownership and use of property U 
a human right. Beware of the cliche, Pro- 
duction for use, not for profit.“ A wise man 
said, “When the profit factor disappears, 
civilization retreats.” 

Use the fine education this institution 
has provided you to know the truth. Realize 
that morality, political freedom and eco- 
nomic freedom are ideas, and ideas must be 
nourished and supported with enthusiasm by 
many people, or they perish. 

Remember that industry and business 
must exist and flourish if our Nation is to 
grow, and that industry and business are not 
bottomless wells of money for tax collectors 
or employees. No man is likely to be more 
prosperous than the company for which he 
works. 

Some of you will be teachers. Understand 
and teach the American free enterprise sys- 
tem. Make enthusiastic supporters of the 
system of all of your students. 

Some of you will enter politics. Politics 
is a business of compromise. Compromise 
on tactics, never on principles. Test every 
governmental act with the calipers of indi- 
vidual liberty and morality before you es- 
pouse it, 

To those who aspire to work in business, 
be spokesmen to your colleagues and em- 
ployees for free enterprise. Tell your em- 
ployees that those things which make it 
difficult to compete affect earnings and that 
when & company's earnings fall, the earnings 
of the employee can not long rise. 

As citizens, we must seek leaders who 
have the high moral values of Jefferson and 
Lincoln; who are dedicated to man as an 
individual, bearing in mind that individuals 
have differences as well as similarities; men 
who believe in limited government and un- 
fettered competitive enterprise. 

If we fail in this course, we have ruthless 
enemies awaiting outside our gates to 
bring on a new era of darkness, to whom sup- 
pression of freedom, assassination, 
thought control is common, If our economy 
or our political machinery breaks down, all 
the fine weapons in our arsenal will be use- 
less against them. 

If we drive toward the road of morality 
and freedom, America will continue to raise 
new levels for Western civilization, and We 
will survive war, terror, subversion, and all 
the evils and terrors of our enemies. 

You have my hearty congratulations and 
best wishes for a happy life and a distin- 
guished career ahead. God be with you. 


Angry Nurses: They Fight for Raise in 
Pay, Split With M.D.’s on Medical Care 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. President, the 
American Nurses Association, represent- 
ing 171,000 members of the nursing pro- 
fession, is one of the large organizations 
in the country which is supporting the 
King-Anderson bill to finance health care 
for the aged through social security- 
The local branches of the American 
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Nurses Association have been under pres- 
Sure from physician groups to disavow 
the position of the national organiza- 
tion. But the nurses remain resolute in 
their support for the King-Anderson pro- 
posal. 


The Wall Street Journal this morning 
carried an article dealing with the eco- 
nomic plight of nurses and pointing out 
Some of the reasons why this rather sub- 
Stantial segment of the healing arts pro- 
fessions endorses the social security ap- 
Broach. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ancry Nurses: THEY FIGHT ron RAISE IN 
Par, Spurr With MDs ON MEDICAL Care 
Issus—Mass RESIGNATIONS Back Ur DE- 
MANDS; HOSPITALS PLEAD THEY'RE SHORT 
or FUNDS—DOES SHORTAGE AFFECT CARE? 

(By Jerry Flint) 

“Everybody harps about schoolteachers,” 
Says a slim, middle-aged nurse from Ottum- 
Wa, Iowa, “but we're a lot worse off than they 

The complaint is one of a growing num- 

of signs that the nursing profession’s 
long-simmering resentment over its low eco- 

Nomic status is beginning to boil over. 

Nurses are pressing pay demands with in- 

Creasing militancy, in a few instances going 

80 far as to resign in a body from hospital 

8. 

There's little doubt that economic dis- 
Content causes nurses to feel they are the 
forgotten segment of the medical profession. 
Their economic position contrasts sharply 
With that of the doctors they work with. 
And, whereas nurses often remained silent 
in the past, nowadays they are speaking out 
With growing boldness on economic and 
Political issues on which their views diverge 
from those of physicians. Thus, the Ameri- 
Can Nurses Association (ANA), is giving 
full support to President Kennedy's program 
for medical care for the aged financed 
through social security. The doctors’ 
American Medical Association, of course, 18 
& stanch opponent of the administration- 
backed program. 

IMPACT or LOW PAY 


Studies by both the nurses association and 

© Department of Labor appear to support 
nurses’ claims of low pay, which the nurses 
Maintain is producing a shortage of per- 
Sonnel in their field and impairing the care 
of hospital patients. ; 

According to the ANA, the median salary 
for registered nurses on general duty in hos- 
Pitals—excluding Federal institutions— is 
now 83,900 a year, or $75 a week. Further- 
More, the association, asserts nurses re- 
Ceive fewer fringe benefits than other pro- 
fessional groups. Only 13 percent are paid 
time-and-a-half for overtime, says the ANA, 
and only a third have hospital insurance 
Plans to which their employers contribute. 

Government figures tell a similar story. A 
Labor Department survey showed that, as of 
Mid-1960, average weekly salaries of general 
duty nurses In non-Federal hospitals ranged 
from $65 in Atlanta to $89 in the Los An- 
Seles-Long Beach area. Private hospitals’ 
Pay scales generally lagged behind those of 
local and State government hospitals. Sal- 
aries at Federal institutions top scales at 
Other hospitals by considerable margins, but 
fewer than 500 of the 6,900 hospitals in the 
United States fall in this category. 

Even nurses who rise to top supervisory 
Jobs earn relatively untmpressive pay. The 

ronment survey found that average 

Weekly salaries for hospital directors of nurs- 
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ing from $118 in Cincinnati to 
$158.50 iu the San Francisco-Oakland area. 


SOME HANDICAPS 


In their efforts to drive salary scales up, 
nurses operate with some severe handicaps. 
Their national and local associations tradi- 
tionally have shied away from union-like 
activity, and the ANA is on record against 
strikes by nurses. Under the Taft-Hartley 
Act, nonprofit hospitals are exempt from 
Federal rules requiring collective bargain- 
ing. Nurses are frequently stymied when 
they seek higher pay by the hospitals’ lack 
of funds. And the nurses’ professional or- 
ganizations must also contend with divisions 
that have arisen within their own ranks as 
a result of their harder stands on pay and 
their advocacy of medical care under social 
security; since 1958, the ANA’s membership 
has slipped from 190,000 to 171,000. 

Nevertheless, many nurses are working 
hard to strengthen their hand in dealing 
with hospital administrators. The Oregon 
State Nurses Association helped push a bill 
through their State legislature requiring 
nonprofit hospitals to bargain collectively 
with nurses’ representatives. Oregon is the 
first State to have a law of this type. In 
view of the hospitals’ exemption from Fed- 
eral” bargaining regulations, nurses deem 
such action on the State level a major vic- 
tory for their cause. 

In other areas, say ANA officials, nurses 
are going ahead with efforts to organize 
more tightly knit local associations to fur- 
ther their interests, in some cases thereby 
risking the ire of hospital administrators 
and even dismissal. “Three girls have been 
dismissed in Ohio,” says Dorothy Cornelius, 
executive secretary of the Ohio State Nurses 
Association. Officials of State groups in Kan- 
sas, California, and Washington also claim 
nurses’ organizing activities in their States 
have brought dismissals and threats of 
blacklisting. 

This past February the entire 23-nurse 
staff of the Community Hospital in Jersey- 
ville, III., resigned after an unsuccessful 2- 
year struggle for more pay and “higher 
nursing standards,” reports Anne Zimmer- 
man, executive secretary of the Illinois State 
Nurses Association. After the mass resig- 
nations, the issues were compromised, and 
the nursing staff stayed on the job. 

In another Illinois town, Kewanee, says 
Mrs. Zimmerman, 24 of 46 nurses resigned 
last summer from the privately supported 
local hospital after a dispute with the ad- 
ministration, mainly over pay. Only four 
of the group who quit have gone back, but 
the Kewanee Hospital says it has been able 
to hire sufficient replacements. 

A USEFUL WEAPON 


“Our policy is not to encourage mass res- 
ignations,” says Mrs. Zimmerman. “In fact, 
it is quite the reverse,” But, she adds, the 
resignation weapon is there to be used if 
necessary. At an ANA convention in Detroit 
last month, delegates heard a tribute to the 
courageous nurses who “have chosen to jeop- 
ardize their positions, even to resign, rather 


_ than remain a silent party to the continu- 


ance of substandard employment conditions 
that endanger nursing care.” 

Hospital spokesmen generally insist they're 
all in favor of higher pay for nurses, but 
they say most hospitals are already finan- 
cially strapped. “Because nursing responsi- 
bilities are increasing and it’s becoming a 
more technical, responsible job, pay ought to 
be increased,” comments an official of the 
American Hospital Association. “But hos- 
pitals attempt to do as well as they possibly 
can. The vast majority of hospitals are liy- 
ing a hand-to-mouth existence. Most of 
them are nonprofit.” 

Hospital administrators assert nurses’ sal- 
aries are going up, but they maintain progress 
must necessarily be slow because the extra 
money usually comes from the patients“ 
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pockets. “And,” says one official, “people are 
already screaming about hospital bills.” 

The nurses claim poor pay is a major cause 
of a 20 percent vacancy rate for budgeted 
nursing jobs in non-Federal hospitals. Some 
hospitals are badly handicapped in their op- 
erations by the nurse shortage. At New York 
City’s Coney Island Hospital in Brooklyn, a 
300-bed unit for old people was finished 
nearly 2½ years ago, but because of a short- 
age of nurses to staff the facility, only 50 
of the beds are in use. 

At the latest tally, made in 1960, the 
United States had 704,000 graduates of nurs- 
ing schools, whose courses usually run 3 years 
Of this body of trained nurses, 325,000 worked 
in hospitals. Another 179,000 found the 
hours, working conditions or pay of other 
nursing jobs more to their liking; these jobs 
include work as private nurses and positions 
in doctors’ offices, public health agencies and 
nursing education. Some 200,000 nurses, 
mostly married women, were not working at 
their profession. Nursing leaders suggest 
that improved salaries might at least spur 
some of the nonpracticing nurses to hire 
baby sitters and take hospital Jobs. 

The lack of nurses means “the old-time 
bedside manner is gone,” says one elderly 
California nurse. Adds a nurse from Balti- 
more: “Maybe a patient needs to be turned 
three or four times a day to maintain circula- 
tion and prevent bedscores. But he only 
gets turned once or twice. You just don't 
have time.“ 

To some extent, nonprofessional help— 
nurses aides and practical nurses are easing 
the shortage by relieving registered nurses 
of numerous routine chores. But registered 
nurses say this substitution should not be 
carried too far. A Florida nurse recalls one 
night in her hospital when a baby had a 
heart attack in a ward where no registered 
nurses were on duty. The attack went un- 
noticed, and it was morning before treat- 
ment was given. 

The ANA’s stand in favor of the adminis- 
tration's medical care bill seems to have wide 
backing among rank-and-file nurses. In an 
informal poll of scores of nurses at last 
month's convention of the association, most 
of the women queried approved the organ- 
ization's position. Doctors tell us we have 
holes in our heads,” says Alberta Pittman, a 
doctor’s nurse in Pomona, Calif. “But nurses 
are employees and we'll require medical 
treatment ourselves when we're over 65.” 

Comments a Midwest nurse: “We dis- 
agree with the doctors because we're all 
getting old and are worrled about medical 
care for ourselves.” 4 


Tke Farm Problem Is Not Hopeless 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Carleton I Pickett, of the Massachusetts 
Farm Bureau Federation, has been good 
enough to call to my attention an article 
which appears in the June 1962 issue of 
the Magazine of Economics, authored by 
Hendrik S. Houthakker, professor of 
economics of Harvard University, It is 
a pleasure for me to be able to insert it 
in the Recor at this point and I am sure 
that my colleagues here in the United 
States House of Representatives will find 
its contents most interesting. 
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The article follows: 
Tse Farm Prostem Is Not HOPELESS 
(By Hendrik S. Houthakker) 


(Although billions of dollars have been 
poured into agriculture by both Democratic 
and Republican administrations, farm in- 
come remains low and production contin- 
ually outruns demand. Hendrik S. Houthak- 
ker, professor of economics at Harvard Uni- 
versity, refutes seven basic fallactes regard- 
ing farm problems «nd policies which are 
widely held by the public, and then proposes 
a new approach to the problem—an approach 
which separates the issues of farm income 
and farm prices. He believes that prices 
should be allowed to return to their free 
market levels and that during the transi- 
tional period farm income should be sup- 
ported by acreage payments.) 

After more than 30 years of active Govern- 
ment intervention in agriculture, a durable 
solution to the farm problem has yet to be 
found. The two most Influential sources of 
ideas on farm policy—the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture and the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation—agree on one thing: that 
the Government should take more dramatic 
steps to cut back production. They only 
disagree on methods of curtailment. 

But reduction of agricultural output by 
Government intervention can hardly be 
called an answer to the farm problem. If 
such a policy is to work at all, the cutbacks 
would have to be increasingly severe because 
farm technology is constantly improving. 
More seriously, it is clearly inconsistent for 
the Government to curtail activity in this 
im t sector while pursuing the uni- 
versally accepted goal of general economic 
expansion elsewhere. To say that a more 
rational approach is politically impossible 
does not say much for the American system 
of government. 

I do not believe it in beyond the capability 
of man to turn the productivity of American 
technology and soil into an asset rather 
than a liability. In fact, the long-term 
outlook has recently become a little brighter. 
The political strength of the vested interests, 
who have thus far successfully obstructed a 
solution to the farm problem, is gradually 
weakening as a result of population shifts, 
The recent Supreme Court decision on urban 
representation will further weaken the posi- 
tion of these interests. 

In addition, the mounting budget of the 
Agriculture Department, now running at 
some $7 billion per year, has intensified 
Government interest in a less costly ap- 
proach. There is some danger, however, that 
a spurious “saving” will be achieved by trans- 
ferring more of the burden from taxpayers to 
consumers. This danger has been especially 
apparent in the administration's proposal to 
establish the principle of “supply manage- 
ment” (centralized control of output under 
Government-sponsored cartels) which so far, 
fortunately has not appealed to Congress. 
On the other hand, Congress has not been 
able to produce an alternative of its own. 

This stalemate dates back much further 
than the present administration. Although 
Elsenhower's Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson, initially made some progress 
toward a permanent rehabilitation of the 
farm sector, later in his tenure he was re- 
duced to advocating expensive and ineffec- 
tual stop-gap remedies, of which the soil 
bank survives. The last time a congressional 
committee presented a comprehensive pian 
was in early 1960, but the plan took so little 
account of nonfarm interests that the House 
refused even to consider it. 

The persistence of this stalemate clearly 
suggests that some fundamental rethinking 
is needed. The deadlock is not merely a 
standoff between conflicting pressure groups; 
it is also due to a failure of analysis. To 
reconcile opposing interests, after all, is the 
daily work of politicians. But before this 
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can be done, the nature of these interests 
has to be clearly recognized. In agriculture, 
however, a number of widely held but falla- 
cious convictions becloud the main issues 
and complicate the search for a lasting solu- 
tion. Before we can consider a solution, 
then, we must refute seven basic fallacies 
about farm problems and policies. 

First of all, there is the farm income 
fallacy—the belief that the aggregate Income 
derived from farming should rise at least 
proportionately to nonfarm Income, and any 
falling behind of farm income is an inequity 
which the Government should correct. But 
the fact is that in a growing economy the 
shares earned by different sectors inevitably 
vary over time. Since farm products are 
mostly “necessities," consumers do not in- 
crease their purchases from farmers propor- 
tionately as their Incomes rise. Thus, a 
rise in agricultural productivity will not 
benefit farmers as long as they fail to adjust 
their production plans. For, if this in- 
creased farm output is to be sold, prices 
will have to fall, and this offsets the gain in 
volume. 

By improving their techniques, then, farm- 
ers work themselves (or other farmers) out 
of a job. The less efficient farmers must 
find more useful work—which, of course, en- 
ables those who do stay on farms to keep 
their income on a par with the rest of the 
economy. The resulting gradual reduction 
of the farm labor force has now gone on for 
hundreds of years, and it will no doubt con- 
tinue in the future. If there is anything 
unfair about it, the blame must be laid on 
Engel's law, which says that people spend 
proportionately (but not absolutely) less on 
food as their incomes rise. This is perhaps 
the best established proposition of eco- 
nomics, 

Any attempt to obscure the necessity of 
reducing the farm labor force by establishing 
high price supports merely perpetuates the 
problem and creates a spiral of ever-higher 
surpluses and ever-higher expenditures. 
The recent history of farm policy amply 
demonstrates this process. This does not 
mean that the Government should be indif- 
ferent to the income of farmers (or the 
income of any other group); it does mean 
that farm supports have to be administered 
in such a way as to facilitate rather than 
counteract the needed adjustments in the 
labor force. To keep up farm income by 
keeping up farm prices is impossibly expen- 
sive in the long run. As we shall see, there 
is a better way. 

Second, there is the family farm fallacy. 
Many people feel that the Government should 
preserve the family type of farm produc- 
tion—even though it has lost its economic 
viabillty—because of its alleged noneconomic 
benefits. Whatever moral virtue there is in 
In independent country living, however, will 
be eroded if it can be achieved only by Gov- 
ernment handouts, no matter how dis- 
guished. Rural politicians are fond of argu- 
ing that agriculture is the Nation’s backbone, 
but this is hardly a reason for Government 
intervention. Of what use is a backbone 
that needs to be supported? 

Moreover, a large share of the benefits of 
programs purporting to help the family farm 
now go to large-scale operators (often cor- 
porations). According to the 1954 Census 
of Agriculture (still the most recent source 
available), 3 percent of the country’s cot- 
ton farms were receiving, at that time at 
least, 30 percent of the support benefits. 
(This pattern is even more pronounced in 
wheat.) Several cotton-growing corporations 
receive more than $1 million a year cach from 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

It should not be thought that the benefits 
could be spread more evenly by limiting the 
“loans” that any farm can receive; as long as 
prices are kept high, it makes little or no 
difference whether a large grower sells his 
crop in the open market or receives a loan“ 
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on it from the Government. Even if there 
are reasons for favoring the family farm, 
price supports are too blunt a tool for the 
purpose. 

A third misconception is the acreage fal- 
lacy—the belief that production can be con- 
trolled by restricting acreage. Although 
there can be no doubt that farmers will 
abandon the least productive acreage, the 
Agriculture Department still chooses to ig- 
nore this fact in such schemes as the emer- 
gency feed grain plan. 

In fact, this scheme, which allows farmers 
to wait until crops are grown before deciding 
which acreage to abandon, puts a positive 
premium on harvesting only the most pro- 
ductive acres. To take an extreme case, a 
field that yielded no crop at all because of 
flooding can still serve to meet the farmer’s 
commitment to reduce acreage in return for 
an incentive payment. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the very costly emergency 
feed grain plan of 1961 had only a very slight 
effect on feed grain output. 

Fourth, we must consider the research fal- 
lacy. This amounts to a belief that agri- 
cultural research will improve the relative 
position of farmers in the economy. As was 
argued above, improved productivity (the 
principal result of research) will not help 
farmers as long as all of them stay on farms. 
Such research may, of course, benefit the 
economy as a whole, but it only intensifies 
the need for adjustments in the farm sec- 
tor. The Government should promote re- 
search only if it is prepared for its economic 
consequences. This principle also applies to 
other productivity-raising Government pro- 
gramis such as irrigation and conservation. 

One objective of agricultural research is to 
aid farmers by creating new markets for thelr 
products. So far, however, “utilization re- 
search” has been disappointing, 

The problem with regard to economic re- 
search is quite different. More economic 
research is probably done for the Agriculture 
Department than for any other civilian agen- 
cy, but its effects on policy have been neg- 
ligible. Thus the President's recent farm 
message invokes the ancient superstition 
that farmers will grow more as prices are 
lowered; all serious investigations, many of 
them done by or for the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, have shown the contrary to be true. 
We do not need more research In this area 
as much as we need to pay more attention 
to what has been done already. 

The fifth mistaken conviction about 
farm problems—the free-market fallacy—is 
that farmers are too numerous and too weak 
to bargain effectively and, thus, in a free 
market they will always come out on the 
bottom. But bargaining between various 
sectors of the economy has little influence 
on the distribution of national income. Fur 
more important is the willingness of pro- 
ducers to supply even at low prices. Farmers 
are willing to do this because their pur- 
chased inputs are small in relation to their 
output, largely because most of the land and 
labor they use is their own. 

“Supply management,” which, as I have 
explained, refers to the centralized control 
of output under Government-sponsored car- 
tels, Is unlikely to improve the farmers’ bar- 
gaining position. Such a system would force 
the more efficient farmers to operate far be- 
low capacity and therefore discourage their 
cooperation. Supply manngement is on & 
level with the medieval guilds in terms of 
economic sophistication: it protects the in- 
efficient at the expense of the efficient. 

Because the supply elasticity of farm prod- 
ucts is low (at least in the short run), farm 
prices in a free market are likely to fuctu- 
ate considerably. From the farmers’ point 
of view, this is a more serious defect of the 
free market than the alleged bargaining 
weakness. The fluctuations can be miti- 
gated by greater foresight (including more 
use of the futures market by farmers) and, 
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if necessary, losses can be compensated for 
by social security and welfare devices. 
Sixth, we have the middleman fallacy, 
is related to the free market fallacy. 
Because the farmer's share of the con- 
Sumer's dollar is steadily declining, many 
feel that there must be a conspiracy on the 
Part of middlemen. But the simple truth is 
that farm products are reaching the con- 
Sumer in ever more highly processed form. 
Not only does the proportion of income 
went on food decline as income goes up, 
t production on the farm accounts for a 
hing share of the proportion that 
Continues to be devoted to food, while the 
Share of processing, distribution, and trans- 
Portation increases. It ls not a conspiracy, 
therefore, that causos the farmer to receive 
less and less of the total value of food sold 
in a growing economy. This is equally true 
in the clothing sector. 
tf the middlemen were power- 
ful enough to deprive the farmer of his just 
Teward, they would be making a much big- 
ger profit than they do. But meatpacking, 
Cotton textiles, transportation and food re- 
are all low-return industries. The 


the most dangerous fallacy of all. I 
Tefer to the belief that the purpose of agri- 
Culture is to provide an income to farm- 
ers rather than to supply the world with 
food and fibers. 
farmets 
output and farm prices should be. 

ideas approach those on which the 
Corporatist societies, introduced by such U- 
lustrious statesmen as Mussolini, Hitler, and 
Franco, were based. 


ous aSinity to fascism. Supply man- 
äkement would make it legal, even compul- 
S0ry, for farmers to adopt the same prac- 
for which the executives of General 
Electric and Westinghouse were sent to jail. 
ipply management.“ in fact, is merely a 
suphemiam for “monopoly.” Farm policy 
ls judged by odd standards. 
Ideas of this sort are wholly out of place 
in a democratic society devoted to the free- 
dom and welfare of an its members. The 
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the congressional 
every year to literally hundreds 
representing farm interests, but 
ever, to a single witness with any 
to speak for the consumer. After all, 
argued, Congress as a whole looks 
e interests of consumers: 
More significant that the Presidential 
introducing the 1962 farm program 
not contain one word about its consid- 
le cost to consumers; nor does the re- 
message on consumer problems include 
reference to the farm problem. This 
approach is hardly likely to lead to 
legisiation—nor, as recent expe- 
indicates, to any permanent legisla- 
d all. 
implied contemp for the interests of 
ers is based on the well-founded ex- 
on that in their affluent apathy they 
not notice the burdens imposed on 
In a recent volume of essays, under 
lofty title, “Goals and Values in Agri- 
Policy,” Lauren Soth, a well-known 
Belt journalist, tells us that consumer 
is not likely to be a major hin- 
to the adoption or carrying out of 
to limit market supplies of farm 
raise price supports, or increase 
farm. subsidy payment but that 
cal climate in which farm policy 
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is made seems more agreeable to private 
farm monopoly than to Government-super- 
vised monopoly. 

It is true that restrictive farm policies 
have somehow acquired an aura of liberal- 
ism and are consequently supported by ur- 
ban politicians whose constituents bear the 
burden without receiving any offsetting ben- 
efits. Nevertheless, Congress has so far re- 
fused to accept supply management. The 
main resistance comes not from the con- 
sumer or his representatives, but from those 
segments of agriculture that depend on pur- 
chased raw materials—livestock raisers in 
the South, for example, who buy their feed 
grains from the Midwest. 

So much for the basic fallacies underlying 
past, present and proposed agricultural pol- 
icies. The alternative I have in mind avoids 
all of these pitfalls. It is, I believe, a ra- 
tional policy which recognizes the needs of 
farmers without putting unnecessary bur- 
dens on the rest of the economy. Essen- 
tially, I believe an attempt should be made 
to restore agriculture to 2 healthy and useful 
condition by separating the issue of farm 
income from the issue of farm prices. Parm 
prices should be allowed to return to levels 
at which supply and demand would reach 
equilibrium without an accompanying build- 
up in surpluses or the necessity of ever- 
tighter controls. 

Obviously, sudden changes in farm income 
are undesirable. Thus, to cushion the ini- 
tial shock of a return to market prices, acre- 
age payments should be made, over a limited 
number of years, to the present holders of 
acreage allotments for basic commodities. 
The acreage payment should be set at a level 
equal to the value per acre of current price 
supports at current levels of output. Thus, 
if the price of cotton were to drop by 10 cents 
per pound upon the restoration of free mar- 
kets, and the average yield per acre is 400 
pounds, then the acreage payment would 
start at $40 per acre and taper off gradually 
in subsequent years. Each farmer would be 
free to produce more or less than he does 
now, or to abandon production. 

Unlike other schemes, this plan does not 
require farmers to continue production in 
order to receive the benefits—a requirement 
which would hinder the needed adjustments 
in output. On the other hand, the acreage 
payment is not a reward for not producing, 
as is the case under the soll bank and emer- 
gency feed grain plans; the incentive for 
output reduction (where needed) is provided 
by lower prices. New entrants to 
would not receive acreage payments, but 
otherwise they would not meet any restric- 
tions. There would consequently be no prob- 
lems of enforcement. 

Another advantage of the acreage payment 
scheme is that the distribution of its bene- 
fits would correspond more closely to need 
than is the case under the present program, 
which gives large farms an inordinate share. 
This is so because, on the average, large 
farms have higher yields per acre and thus 
get more under bushel supports than they 
would under acreage payments. 

The cost of acreage payments for cotton, 
corn, and wheat, using Department of Agri- 
culture estimates of free market prices, would 
be somewhat less than $3 billion in the first 
year (about a billion each for corn and 
wheat, and $750 milliom for cotton). In 
contrast, the current agriculture budget 
amounts to $7 billion; in fact, the Emer- 
geney Feed Grain Plan alone, ineffective as 
it is, last year cost the taxpayers about $800 
milion—and this leaves out the cost to con- 
sumers. In addition, lower US, farm prices 
would eliminate the need for export sub- 
sidies and the “equalization” tariff on cotton 
textiles. 

From the point of view of implementa- 
tion, the advantage of the plan is its flexi- 
bility. It could be put into effect, to begin 
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with, on only one commodity. (Cotton is 
the logical candidate, but the problems in 
corn are perhaps even more pressing.) If 
necessary, the plan could be combined with 


some form of price stabilizations—but. with 


support prices set at much lower levels than 
they are at present. And if Congress should 
be unwilling to see the acreage payments 
taper off, there would be no problem as far as 
resource allocation is concerned, since the 
program, even at the beginning, would be 
far less expensive than the agricultural pro- 
gram currently in effect. 

The most important advantage of the 
acreage payment plan is that it would re- 
store agriculture to its proper role in the 
economy. When supply and demand are in 
equilibrium, farm produce will no longer be 
a burden on the economy but will contribute 
significantly to its steady and orderly 
growth. 

The farm problem is not as hopeless as it 
seems. 


H. Carl’s Coal Mine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


` HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, there have been several articles 
written. recently, regarding my business 
transaction with a Mr. Estes, in which 
the writers by clever manipulation of 
words convey to the reader that there 
may be some doubt as to the existence 
of our family coal mine near Ravensdale, 
Wash. 

I am pleased to insert in the RECORD 
an article which appeared in the June 9 
issue of the St. Paul (Minn.) Dispatch 
regarding the coal-mining area of Ra- 
vensdale and our family coal mine in 
particular. 

The article follows: 

[From the St. Paul (Minn.) Dispatch, 
June 9, 1962] 
H. CARL'S Coan Mrer— SHADOW or BILLIE SOL 
Esters FALLS Over Guost Town FMM 
(By Eldon Barrett) 

RAVENSDALE, WasSH.—This was once a thriv- 
ing community, a town of miners who dug 
the coal which abounds in the area. 

Today, except for a handful of oldtimers. 
Ravensdale is virtually a ghost town, and 
the half dozen mines operating In the area 
are strictly one-horse outfits. 

One of these small operations u the Black 
Knight Coal Mine. The amount of its pro- 
duction depends on the coal market. 
Right now it is shut down. 

But the Black Knight Mine has become 
a link In one of the hottest political con- 
troversies to rock the Nation Capital since 
the Teapot Dome scandal. 

The Biack Knight is owned by James A. 
Andersen, Sr., and his family. One member 
of the family is Representative H. CARL 
ANDERSEN, a Republican from Minnesota, and 
one of the stockholders is Billie Sol Estes. 


January and March, before Estes was 
for fraud in the west Texas farm 
scandal. Estes never picked up the 

was awaiting 
to send 
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Potentially, Estes got a good deal for his 
money. James Andersen, Sr., who has been 
a miner most of his 68 years, has developed a 
new system of hydraulicking which most 
mining men agree has promise of revitalizing 
the coal mining industry in this State by 
enabling coal to be mined at greatly reduced 
cost over conventional methods. 

The system includes a portable pump 
which squirts water through a nozzle one- 
eighth of an inch In diameter under 4,000 
pounds of pressure and cuts through the 
coal veins like a knife. 

The system, for which James Andersen Sr. 
has applied for a patent, has been success- 
fully tested by the U.S. Bureau of Mines 
and has been hailed by coal experts through- 
out the Nation. 

Operations at the Black Knight so far 
have been exploratory in preparation of put- 
ting the hydraulic system to work later this 

ear. 
* But with the entry of Estes on the scene 
the Andersen family is greatly concerned. 

„The name of Estes Is like the name of 
Aaron Burr,” explained James Andersen Jr., 
who like his uncle is a Republican politi- 
cian. “It’s darned unfortunate this bird's 
name should get into it. My dad has never 
known Estes or even heard the name.” 

Young Andersen, who is a member of 
the State house of representatives and a 
former deputy King County prosecutor, said 
the Andersen family owns more than 75 per- 
cent of the mine's stock. His uncle, he said, 
owns a considerable interest in the mine. 

Both James Andersen Sr. and his brother, 
Representative ANDERSEN, were born in the 
coal mining camp of Newcastle in this area 
a dozen miles or so southeast of Seattle. 

H. Cart ANDERSEN turned to farming but 
James remained a miner and dreamed of the 
day he would own his own mine and make 
it pay. 

And as Ravensdale began fading into a 
ghost town, James remained. In 1960 he 
began working the Black Knight and, with 
the success of his new machine, he felt 
he would soon see the day when all the 
ghosts were chased out of town as working 
capital came in, 

But now, the shadow of Billie Sol Estes has 
fallen over the Black Knight. And the 
handful of Ravensdalo residents are wonder- 
ing if it is not also the shadow of death for 
the community. 


Believe It or Not 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that the facts and figures given below 
will surprise every American taxpayer, 
which includes every citizen of the 
United States. Here they are in a nut- 
shell, as just handed to me by one of the 
able clerks of the House Appropriations 
Committee, at my request. 

Since the Ist session of the 77th Con- 
gress which began in January 1944 up to 
and including the 1st session of the 87th 
Congress 19 years later, this House of 
Congress has during those 19 sessions re- 
duced the President’s budgets in round 
figures $57 billion. 

Had the other body accepted the 

House figures our Federal debt would 
now be less than $250 billion, and hence 
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the bill now before the House to raise the 


Federal debt ceiling up to $308 billion _ 


would not be worrying the American tax- 
payers, most of whom are asking, “Where 
do we go from here?” 


Quality Stabilization Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Speaker, this 
week the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce is holding hear- 
ings on the pending quality stabilization 
bill, H.R, 10335. The following are ex- 
cerpts from the testimony presented by 
John W. Anderson, president of the An- 
derson Co., of Gary, Ind. All Members 
should read the expert opinion of one 
of the Nation’s outstanding manufac- 
turers on the problems confronting our 
business, retail, and consumer economy 
during recent years: 

STATEMENT or JOHN ANDERSON, GARY, IND. 

Mr. Chairman, this opportunity to submit 
for the consideration of your committee, in 
support of the quality stabilization bill, a 
statement based upon more than 40 years of 
grassroots experience and observation is ap- 
preciated. 

My name is John W. Anderson. I am pres- 
ident of the Anderson Co., Gary, Ind. We 
manufacture a diversity of products mar- 
keted through ethical independent resellers— 
primarily automotive products for original 
equipment and replacement purposes. 

I have been active for more than 50 years 
with other manufacturers in trade associa- 
tions dealing with the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of a variety of trademarked prod- 
ucts. 

I was cofounder in 1987 of the American 
Falr Trade Council, a nonprofit educational 
corporation. I served first as a member of 
its board of directors. Five years after the 
council's incorporation I became ita presi- 
dent, in which capacity I served until the 
council, after 22 years of continuous activity, 
was dissolved in 1959. 

On December 9, 1958, I had organized 
Quality Brands Associates of America, Inc., 
of which I am president, to replace AFTO and 
to explore and promote a wholly new con- 
cept of quality stabilization through price 
stabilization as exemplified in the quality 
stabilization bill, now before you. 

. * * * . 

Our company started in business as an 
Indiana corporation, on March 1, 1918, with 
only $10,000 of invested capital. From that 
date on we had to earn nearly all of the 
capital needed to finance our errors and our 
growth. Today, our assets are modest, 
amounting to less than $10 million, & small 
fraction of the assets of our principal com- 
petitor. We have accumulated enough cur- 
rent assets to much more than pay all the 
debts of our company, both short-term and 
long-term debts. We employ about 1,200 
very fine people. We have never lost an hour 
of production because of any dispute be- 
tween management and employees. 

Our trademarked products are sold in every 
civilized country of the world. They are 
sold in the United States through 4,500 
wholesalers to more than 130,000 retail out- 
lets registered with us. 
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Without effective price stabilization on our 
products we could not have survived. I 
belabor these facts only to emphasize the 
certainty that price stabilization does not. 
as the Department of Justice and Federal 
Trade Commission would have you believe, 
exterminate small business. Quite the con- 
trary is true. 

. > * * . 

Qualified authorities assure, without any 
reservation, that the quality stabilization 
bill is soundly based constitutionally and is 
fully and readily workable under applicable 
law. The quality stabilization bill does not 
invite unlawful collusion, horizontally be- 
tween competing resollers, to influence pric- 
ing by the manufacturer or to dictate his 
enforcement policies, 

The quality stabilization bill is entirely 
vertical in its function. No manufacturer 15 
required to employ it. Its operation is 
cleanly limited to the optional protection of 
the manufacturer’s property rights in his 
trademark. 

Price worshipers who insist upon keeping 
at least one eye closed constantly conjure 
only with the retail prices of trademarked 
products. With both eyes open, they could 
readily satisfy themselves—out of an abun- 
dance of evidence to be found in the grass- 
roots history of American production and 
distribution of trademarked products—that 
disastrous consequences can follow spot- 
lighting alone the retall price of a trade- 
marked product. 

They persist in that error without refer- 
ence to the highly significant relationship 
of price to quality, to dependability, to mile- 
age, to satisfaction, to be received from the 
product. It is well established that thé 
quality goes out of a product much faster 
than its labor and material costs can be 
reduced. 

Without the protection of the proposed 
quality stabilization law, the manufacturer 
of an honored product, selected by discount- 
ers as cut-price bait, is the helpless victim 
of price competition that has no relation to 
product value, and has no respect for integ- 
rity in the quality manufacturer's distribu- 
tive policy. 

In an address entitled “Henry Morgan 
Trades His Ship for a Store.“ made in 1944 
I stated that: “It of course is. not well 
known to the public that a reduction in the 
quality of a product to accommodate, for 
example, even a 10 percent reduction in the 
factory’s price, to meet the demands of 
piratical price-cutters, usually reduces thé 
value of that product to the consumer by 
a great deal more than 10 percent. It 18 
the last 10 percent of cost of labor and ma- 
terial put Into a product that carries to the 
consumer a far greater proportion of the 
product's value than does any other 
percent. At times an arbitrary cheapeniDg 
of the prime production costs of a product 
by 10 percent or less reduces its value to 
the consumer by 50 percent or more.” 

Since that date in 1944 all Federal legis- 
lation intended to support price stabiliza- 
tion has been disabled or destroyed in co 
tests. As a result, thousands upon thou“ 
sands of smaller businesses in America, 
manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers, and 
related services, have disappeared from the 
American scene. They are disap to- 
day at an accelerating rate, because neither 
our State nor Federal laws have sufficiently 
protected the kind of manufacturer that 15 
inherently disposed to produce and deliver 
highest quality—highest value per unit of 
price—in his trademarked products. 

In a nation traditionally opposed to OP” 
pressive monopoly, there is growing fright- . 
eningly, in size and power, a monopoly of 
distribution that gives the consumer less 
and less for what he pays while dictating 
both price and product quality to the cap- 
tive manufacturer. 
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And what cf the citizen in between? What 
Of the consumer? The Wall Street Journal, 
for example, has reported that, in 1959, con- 
Sumers spent $6 billion for TV and appliance 

while spending $8 billion on new 
®quipment, This startling $5 billion upkeep 
Cost is a frightening portent to be faced 
by the type of retail store that feels re- 
®ponsibility to its customers for the quality 
Of the merchancise it sells. 

Such mounting service costs understand- 
ably have driven many retail stores entirely 
Out of the business of selling home appli- 
ances, Printers’ Ink in December 1958 re- 
Ported a survey indicating that reputable 
Srvicemen have found themselves totally un- 

to service appliances the concealed in- 

Is of which have been cheapened, di- 
Menslonally, and in quality, to qualify the 
Product for sale by discounters as store-traf- 
de bait. 

A housewife, who thinks she has saved 
$150 at the discounter's price on a washing 
Machine she had been hoardixg slavishly to 
buy, coon wakes up to find that, besides the 

delivering unreliable and spasmodic 
service, the 8150 she hasn't yet. got roon 13 
haus ted in charges for repairs. She begins 
at last to know the meaning of “concealed 

Hat lon! — forced by ruthless discounterism, 


* . * . > 


Price, standing alone, may—and often 
ead the consumer into buying a 
trademarked product the quality of which 
has been diluted steadily to meet repeated 
of discount-type resellers for low- 
er and lower costs of acquisition. 
* * . * . 


And with all their facilities for conduct- 
ing searching investigations, doesn't it seem 
Teasonable to expect that presumably in- 

sted Federal agencies surely would have 
Stumbled somewhere upon another highly 
cant economic fact known today to 
about everybody engaged in manufacturing 
or selling trademarked products? 

That fact is that at meetings of ostensibly 

Competing discounters, meetings widely dis- 
discounters rather freely exchange 
With cach other their experiences in the 
techniques by which they disable—at great 
Profit to themselves—manufacturers of 
popular trademarked producta who refuse 
to sell their products to the discounter for 
ptive use as store-traffic bait. 
unters have perfected a formula for 
blackmailing a manufacturer into submit- 
to the discounter, for purposes of pros- 
titution, the manufacturer's most precious 
most fragile proporty—which ts the 
SOnsumer good will toward the manufac- 
rer's trademark, That prodatory discoun- 
ter’s formula is the subject of wholly frank 
fons today throughout America's 
tottering distributive system. 

The discounter’s formula for “prostitution 
by blackmailing” is usually one of the prin- 
cipal subjects discussed—with increasing 

ance—ant seminars of discounters. It 
wems tha: here, truly, is a full-grown and 
Vielos “elephant” worthy of recognition, 

public condemnation. by the Depart- 
Ment. of Justice—lately accused of inability 
to sde elephants on rampage—because of 
the preoccupation of the Department with 

Chasing mice." 

The rampaging “elephant’—that Is dis- 

terism—will soon destroy America un- 
A Festrained by the Quality Stabilization 


* 

There has been in circulation for some 
time the well-authenticated text of a state- 
Ment of a very strong midwestern discounter 
to the effect that when he advertises a popu- 
lar Product he has little interest in how 
Much of that product he sells as a result 
Of that advertisement. He js reported as 
having said that his test of the value of 

an advertisement is: “How many people 
it bring into the store?” 
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Here we have a bold and shameless, and 
not uncommon, confession of a merciless 
policy of prostitution that can benefit not 
the public but can bring profit only to the 
discounter. 

For comparatively petty crimes involving 
much lees economic damage and social deg- 
radation, others are sent to jatl—while the 
discounter, guilty, times over, of the grand- 
est of grand larceny, often is greeted re- 

at his country club by members 
renowned for their integrity, possibly in- 
cluding the discounter’s banker, pro tem. 
* + 


The discounter’s advertisement of a popu- 
lar product, of course, drives ethical whole- 
salers and retailers to withdraw it from sale. 
Thereafter, about the only customers the 
manufacturer has left, by which to keep his 
factory in operation, ere the discounters, 

Then begins the quality squeeze as the 
then-captive manufacturer ls compelled to 
seek, constantly, extreme methods by which 
to degrade bis labor and matcrial costs to 
meet the discounter’s repeated demands for 
lower-and-lower quotations with which to 
outdiscount other discounters. 

At last, having been abandoned by ethical 
retailers and wholesalers, who naturally are 
the ones who normally create, with the pub- 
lic, prestige for a high-grade trademarked 
product, the discounter finds the product no 
longer effective as store-traffic 
it—and turns to put other once-proud prod- 
ucts through the same cannibalistic process. 

Thus the discounter forces one respected 
product after another down that last mile— 
toward oblivion—while the public complains 
bitterly that it is getting from the product 
less and less for its money. Many point out 
that the discounter thus creates a concealed 
inflation even more frustrating than infla- 
tion that la created when prices rise visibly— 
where all can. see. 

> * * > . 


Many labor lenders hive begun to ask 
themselyes how do tħe employees of a manu- 
facturer fare under the discountor’s pres- 
sure for lower and lower prices? Some are 
asking the question out loud. How can a 
manufacturer under such pressure for lower 
prices hope ever to improve pay rates or 
working cond!tions in his factory? And how 
can a labor leader expect to do much leading 
after his members begin to ask why he neg- 
1 to support the quality stabilization 

113? 


And what will American housewives ask 
their Icaders, including you gentlemen of 
Congress, when she knows you have had 
access. to her plea for relief from the cursca 
of discountcrism? 


A massive survey completed only last year 
provides your—and the Nation’s—first au- 
thentic answer since 1952 to the question, 
“Does the consumer want quality stabiliza- 
tion?” . 

A total of 15,295 homemakers, selected in 
equal number from each of the 437 con- 
gressional districts of the United States, 
were interviewed by Manpower, Tae, skilled 
In the work of taking such polls. Manpower, 
Inc., mailed all reporta direct to Ernst & 
Ernst, nationally known certified public ac- 
countants, in Chleago. Ernst & Ernat tabu- 
lated and certificd the results, and is holding 
au polisters” reports In confidence. 

Question No, 3 of the survey read os fol- 
lows: “If a manufacturer is forced to reduce 
his own prices to avoid losing the business of 
discountors and so decides to use, In making 
his trademarked products, fewer and Iess- 
skilled employees at cheaper pay rates and 
decides to use lower and lower grades of 
inferior material, do you believe that home- 
makers who buy that downgraded product 
get less, or more, in value for what they 
pay?” É 
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Of the opinions expressed on the question, 
a total of 93.7 percent said the price-cut 
downgraded product gives less in value for 
what they pay. 

Question No. 6 contalns the essence of 
the quality stabilization bill. It reads as 
follows: “Do you believe that the manufac- 
turer, who really wants to give you the 
highest quality, highest dependability, and 
highest value in his trademarked product, 
should be permitted to protect that quality 
and yalue for you and protect his own good 
reputation by lawfully preventing any 
change, either up or down, by any store- 
keeper, in the retal? price such quality man- 
ufacturer may name to be paid for his qual- 
ity product everywhere?” 

Of the opinions expressed on that ques- 
tion No. 6, a total of 81.1 percent voted for 
the quality stabilization bill. 


Pubile support for the quality stabllization 
bill is becoming more militant whenever the 
following facts begin to be understood: 

(1) The proposed act can be applied only 
to trademarked products the makers of 
which have chosen to give their trademark, 
and the citizens who have learned to trust. 
the mark, protection from those who would 
use the mark for thelr own cannibalistic 


purposes. 

(2) No manufacturer Is required to bring 
any of his products under the act. 

(3) No reseller or consumer is required to 
purchase any product stabilized under the 
act, There must always be other products 
offered for the same purpose—to give the 
public a choice—or the price of the product 
cannot be stabilized under the act. 

(4) A price-stabilized product must com- 
pete with all price-stabilized products avall- 
able for the same purpose. 

(5) A price-stabilized product must com- 
pete also with all nonstabilized products 
available for the same. purpose. 

(6) Thus the public has the full benefit of 
both price competition and quality competi- 
tion. 

67) The fully authenticated report of the 
vast national housewives” survey mentioned 
herein shows that the public can be trusted— 
under any competitive conditlon—to deter- 
mine, from neighborhood gossip and from 
experience, which product constitutes the 
best and which the worst buy for the need 
at band. Obviously. any manufacturer who 
overprices his product soon feels the pinch 
of withdrawal of support made certain by 
decisions of this grassroots “court of last 
resort.” 

(8) The public knows many times more 
about its needs and its budget capacities 
than any sheltered theorist. The public can 
best find for itself suitable values, cnce pro- 
tected by the proposed act, against dis- 
counters’ trickery. The public needs the 


wider range of choice of products and the 


trend toward stability of identified values 
the proposed act will provide. 

(9) Under the proposed act there will al- 
ways be made avaliable, for discounters to 
sell, products to compete, at fully flexible 
prices, with every important etabilized prod- 
uct offered, The discounters will be deprived 
only of the chance to force an honored qual- 
ity product to destroy its own honestly 
earned popularity—as the discounter de- 
grades it and destroys confidence in It. 

(10) The proposed right of a manufacturer 
to stabilize his resale prices, as a means of 
protecting his property rights in the public 
goodwill earned by him and symbolized by 
his trademark, is well within the framework 
of his unquestioned right to make the prod- 
uct wholly unavailable to the discounter, or 
to the public, at any price. He can do just 
that by simply closing his plant and going 
out of business, as discounterism may easily 
force him to do. Such action is clearly 
within what has been referred to as the citi- 
zen's inaliennoble right to drop dead. Does 
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any sheltered theorist claim that mounting 

trends toward such drastic result, which re- 

sult he dally promotes, do anything but 

violence to the public he professes to serve? 
. > . . . 

The disease of discounterism inevitably de- 
stroys distribution of top value trademarked 
merchandise in areas it infects. 

Against thousands of honored trademarked 
products, such ruthless sabotage, refined 
and with many added megatons“ of destruc- 
tive force, strikes today while hundreds of 
thousands more of reseller personnel, and 
the public, get hurt with no possible defense. 

Isn't it out of mass hopelessness that Com- 
munists infect a people with the fatal con- 
viction that “communism couldn't be 
worse"? 

Does not it seem that our constitutional 
democracy may be facing an early test of the 
ability of its system of checks and balances 
to survive psychological aberrations such as 
many believe have destroyed past civiliza- 
tions? 

Is there not now a crucial problem con- 
fronting the legislative branch of our Gov- 
ernment—as reflected in the mounting chal- 
lenge to check economic vandalism and sup- 
port constitutional incentivism through 
early enactment of the quality stablization 
bill? 


May we not, as a nation, be here con- 
fronted with our last chance to retrieve 
grievous errors that have led us to the very 
brink of catastrophe from which we cannot 
ever return? 

* . . . . 

At each level of our traditional constitu- 
tional incentive system for propulsion of 
creation, production, and distribution, there 
are at work today tremendous depressive 
influences. 

All men of good will and understanding 
who in these crucial hours give freely of 
their resources, to help reverse the serious 
economic disorders that surround us, may 
earn thereby at last the abiding comfort of 
knowing that they did not in this grave crisis 
shirk their duty to their Nation—and to 
themselves. 

The disease of discounterism is a mount- 
ing and devastating force now disrupting our 
economy. More and more people are being 
hurt. Khrushchev knows this, So did 
Lenin—who taught that our best internal 
defense against communism was our mil- 
lions and millions of sturdy smaller busi- 
nessmen, protected by law in the acquisition 
of a small share of the benefits their labors— 
in response to constitutional incentivism— 
bring to others. 

* 0 . = . 

Cannot it well be that too many of our 
valiant leaders are keeping eyes fixed on 
dramatic writings in the sky, while at the 
grassroots of America rodents that work 
best in darkness are spreading—constantly 
faster—the deadly plague of communism? 

. . . . . 

. May we respectfully suggest that 1962 may 
easily stand in history as the fateful year in 
which the legislative branch of our Govern- 
ment, none too soon, supported by a Presi- 
dent known to be sensitive to the part small 
business must play in buttressing our na- 
tional security moved in unison to help able 
and conscientious manufacturers protect 
themselves, their resellers, and the public, 
from destructive effects of economic canni- 
balism by enactment of the quality stabiliza- 
tion bill. 
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The Sperry & Hutchinson Co. Lecture- 
ship Program for 1962-63 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
was made aware of the Sperry & Hut- 
chinson Co.’s lectureship program. For 
the third year this company is awarding 
approximately 30 grants to colleges and 
universities throughout the country to 
provide funds for visiting lecturers in 
public affairs and the social sciences. 

The objectives of the program are to 
bring outstanding experts in these fields 
into direct and informal contact with 
faculties and students, and to strengthen 
the influence of the sponsoring colleges— 
through their own members and nearby 
communities—by the presentation of the 
distinguished. visitors in public lectures. 

Because I believe that this is a very 
worthwhile program which might set an 
example for other firms that have the 
means to follow the Sperry & Hutchin- 
son example, I would like to include the 
following material from their 1962-63 
announcement: 

SPERRY & HUTCHINSON 1962-63 LECTURESHIP 
PROGRAM 

The Sperry & Hutchinson Co. lectures were 
established in 1960 as part of the company's 
program of aid for education, These lec- 
tures, in the fields of public affairs and the 
social sciences, have a dual purpose: first, 
to enrich established undergraduate and 
graduate curricula by bringing public and 
scholarly experts into direct and informal 
contact with faculties and students; second, 
to extend and strengthen the influence of 
the sponsoring school, through its constitu- 
ency and the nearby community, by the 
presentation of at least one public lecture by 
each distinguished visitor. 

Background: An unrestricted grant from 
the company financed visits to Beloit Col- 
lege by Dr. Fritz Machlup in 1958 and Dr. 
Clarence Randall in 1959. Recognizing the 
potential benefits to higher education from 
the Beloit experience, the company formu- 
lated its lecturship program, which was put 
into effect in the academic year 1960-61, In 
the first year of planned activity the grants 
committee made nine awards. In the sec- 
ond year the program was expanded, with 
grants to 22 colleges and universities. 

The following institutions have received 
lecturship awards since the inception of the 
program: The University of Albama, Bellar- 
mine College, Berea College, Bethany Col- 
lege of Bethany, W. Va., Bowdoin College, 
Chapman College, the University of Chi- 
cago, Concord College, Drake University, East 
Carolina College, the University of Florida, 
Hiram College, the University of Maine, the 
University of Massachusetts, Michigan State 
University, Midland College, the University 
of Minnesota, Morris Brown Cdllege, New 
York University, North Florida Junior Col- 
lege, Oregon State College, Pacific Lutheran 
University, Pennsylvania Military College, 
Reed College, Rockhurst College, the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Texas Chris- 
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tian University, Trinity College of Washing- 
ton, D.C., Tulane University, Westminster 
College of Salt Lake City, Utah, and the 
University of Wyoming. 

Program for 1962-63: The lectureship pro- 
gram has been expanded again for the 1962- 
63 academic year. Approximately 30 grants, 
to a maximum of $2,000 each, will be 
awarded, Every written proposal received 
not later than May 15, 1962, will be given 
full and serious consideration. No applica- 
tion form is supplied; only one copy of a 
proposal is required. Awards will be an- 
nounced by the Grants Committee by June 
30, 1962. This early award date will be of 
advantage to colleges in their tasks of ar- 
ranging for speakers and detailing their pro- 
grams. 


Proposals: An institution seeking a grant 
is expected to state in reasonable detail the 
uses proposed for it, including a specific 
budget estimate. Care should be taken to 
show (a) that the proposed program is feas- 
ible and (b) that there is adequate admin- 
istrative machinery for its implementation. 
Costs for publication should not be in- 
cluded in the proposal. Grants are admin- 
istered entirely by the institutions receiv- 
ing them. 

In formulating its proposal, a school 
should bear in mind the guiding philosophy 
that underlies the lectureship program- 
These lectures are intended not only to have 
educational value in themselves, but also to 
focus public attention on the colleges and 
universities presenting them. The choice of 
speakers, the schedule of their visits, and 
specific lecture topics should be defined ac- 
cording to that intention, and to fit the 
needs and facilities of the sponsoring school. 
It is expected that college imagination and 
thought will continue to shape the pro- 
gram's development. 

Eligibility: Any American college or uni- 
versity is eligible for a grant under the lec- 
tureship program. The source of a school's 
support, financial or otherwise, or the pre- 
vious submittal of a proposal, are not ordi- 
narily determining factors in the Grants 
Committee's decisions, The awards will be 
distributed among five geographical regions 
of the United States. 

This program is under the direction of an 
educator, Prof. William E. Buckler, of New 
York University, and is administratively 
separate from any other activities of the 
Sperry & Hutchinson Co. 


Millis Scout Represents New England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, this eve- 
ning there will be an historie dinner in 
the Nation’s Capital to mark the grant- 
ing of the Federal charter to the Boy 
Scouts of America. Several hun 
officials of Government, leaders of busi- 
ness and industry and national organiza- 
tions will also honor two distinguished 
and outstanding members of the 87th 
Congress, who were here in 1916 as Mem- 
bers of the 64th Congress which ap- 
proved the charter. They are our on 
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beloved Congressman CARL VINSON, great 
and distinguished Chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee, on 
which I am proud to serve, and our 
valued friend, the able and distin- 
guished Senator Cant. HAYDEN, of Ari- 
zona. 

Iam also pleased to make known to 
my colleagues that an outstanding 
young leader and active participant in 
Boy Scout activities from one of the new 
towns in the Third Massachusetts Dis- 
trict is representing the entire New 
England area Boy Scouts at this note- 
worthy dinner. He is Eagle Scout Ber- 
Nard A. Roy, of Millis, a member of Ex- 
Plorer Post 15. 

The son of Superintendent of Schools 
and Mrs. George C. Roy, Bernard is 1 
of a select group of 111 Scouts here in 
Washington to represent all of the Scout 
regions throughout the country in a spe- 
Cial scouting report to the Nation. 

I extend my congratulations to Ber- 
Nard and his family who may well be 
Proud of this outstanding Scout honor in 
Yecognition for his work and activities in 
Scouting and give him my very best 
wishes for a most memorable and enjoy- 
able stay in the Capital. He has a very 
brilliant future ahead of him. 


I Am Your Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following timely editorial on 
the occasion of Flag Day, which ap- 
Peared in the National Tribune-The 
Stars and Stripes, on June 7, 1962. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the National Tribune-The Stars and 
Stripes, June 7, 1962] 
I Am Your FLAG 

Tam your flag. 

I was born on June 14, 1777. 

I am more than just cloth shaped into a 


I am the refuge of the world's oppressed 
People. 

Iam the silent sentinel of freedom. 

I am the emblem of the greatest sovereign 
Nation on earth. 

I am the inspiration for which American 
Patriots gave their lives and fortunes. 

I have led your sons into battle from 
Valley Forge to the bloody ridges of Korea, 

I walk in silence with each of your honored 
dead, to their final resting place beneath 
the silent white crosses, row upon row. 

I have fown through peace and war, strife 
and prosperity, and amidst it all I have been 
Tespected. 

My red stripes symbolize the blood spilled 
in defense of this glorious Nation. 

My white stripes signify the burning tears 
Shed by Americans who lost their sons. 

My blue field is indicative of God's heaven 
Under which I fly. 

My stars, slustered together, unify 50 
States as one, for God and country. 

“Old Glory” is my nickname, and proudly 
I wave on high, 
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Honor me, respect me, defend me with 
your lives and your fortunes. 

Never let my enemies tear me down from 
my lofty position, lest I never return. 

Keep alight the fires of patriotism, strive 
earnestly for the spirit of democracy. 

Worship eternal God and keep His com- 
mandments, and I shall remain the bul- 
wark of peace and freedom for all mankind. 

Iam your flag. 


Another Daily Sees Flop in Kerr-Mills 


Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I wish to 
insert into the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Rxconp an article which ap- 
peared in Labor of Saturday June 9, 1962, 
with regard to the AMA’s opposition to 
the King-Anderson bill. I also wish to 
insert two articles appearing in the Des 
Moines Register of May 30, 1962, on this 
same subject. 

The articles follow: 
From Labor, June 9, 1962] 
ANOTHER Rur Sees FLOP IN Kerr-Mrmis 
PROGRAM 

Des Mornes, Iowa—Claims by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association that the so-called 
Kerr-Mills program is meeting the medical 
problems of the aged received a new jolt 
here, in an editorial carried by the Des 
Moines Register. 

The AMA has been playing a “numbers 
game,” asserting that up to 40 States have 
come under the Kerr-Mills Act, which pro- 
vides Federal matching funds to States that 
set up medical programs for their needy 
a 4 


ged. 

Most of these States, however, have put 
up no funds for the program—and the Reg- 
ister cited Iowa as an example. It said the 
Kerr-Mills program is “inoperative in Iowa” 
because the legislature, while approving par- 
ticipation, didn't get up the money to match 
Federal funds.” 

“Nationwide, as well, Kerr-Mills appears 
to have trouble getting off the ground,” the 
editorial added. It cited estimates that out 
of 17 million Americans over 65, “only 84,200 
were benefited by the medical programs dur- 
ing the first year and a half of the Kerri 
Mills bill operation,” 


[From the Des Moines (Iowa) Register, May 


30, 1962] 
Sun Unces: CHECK First, THEN JUDGE. 
MEDICARE 
To the Eprror: 

Dr. Annis in his TV rebuttal to the Presi- 
dent's address on medicare stated that 38 
States have accepted the Kerr-Mills bill, but 
he failed to mention how many States, as is 
true in Iowa, have no funds to activate the 
bill. 

There are, of course, valid criticisms of 
both the President's program and Dr. Annis’ 
rebuttal. But did the doctor place himself 
beyond criticism when he stated that the 
doctor-patient relationship comes close to 
God? Did he similarly uplift the hospitals 
when he called them houses of mercy? 

It is perhaps undignified to have such an 
emotional orator represent the medical pro- 
fession, and it is also inappropriate that the 
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frequently milked idea of the doctor-patient 
relationship should now be seized upon by a 
surgeon, whom we would like to see cool- 
headed, objective, scientifically detached, 
hence relatively free from personal involve- 
ment in the doctor-patient relationship 
myth. 
There is little in the issue of medicare 
that concerns the doctor-patient relation- 
ship. The bill has much more to do with 
hospitalization and its costs. It seems to 
me that neither the doctor nor the Govern- 
ment should persuade us. We are not chil- 
dren to be brainwashed or deluded by subtle 
innuendos. It would be better if all think- 
ing citizens would Investigate and explore the 
hospital services and nursing home care for 
the needy in their communities and then 
make their Judgments. 
Mes. BEN COREN, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 
MEDICARE FOE 
To the Evrror: 

I am opposed to the King-Anderson medi- 
cal care bill [because] it would eventually 
increase our social security taxes to the point 
that it would wreck the social security sys- 
tem (many people would accept ald who do 
not need it and costs would go far beyond 
estimates); it would not cover many old 
people who really need the help; private in- 
dustry should be encouraged to do the job, 
with direct subsidy to those old people who 
purchase their health insurance. 

HAROLD R. KELLY, 
Atlantic, Iowa. 
[From the Des Moines (Iowa) Register, May 
30, 1962] 


GOVERNOR CANDIDATES ON MEDICARE 


Iowa candidates for Governor were asked 
if they favored a State appropriation to 
put into operation the Kerr-Mills plan of 
medical care to the aged which the legisla- 
ture authorized without appropriation in 
1961. 

Most of their answers tended to treat it 
as a question whether the Kerr-Mills plan 
should be abandoned in favor of the King- 
Anderson plan of social-security-financed aid 
supported by the national Democratic ad- 
ministration. Gov. Norman Erbe, Republi- 
can seeking reelection, did not do so. He 
said he would support an appropriation and 
believed it could be financed by the natural 
growth in State revenues. 

The other candidates largely refiected 
party preferences for either the King-Ander- 
son or the Kerr-Mills approaches to the 
problem. These are not necessarily sub- 
stitutes, however. The King-Anderson bill 
is intended to aid persons 65 and over who 
have been under the Federal social security 
system. If enacted, it would provide hos- 
pital benefits on a “$90 deductible” basis 
but would not pay doctor bills (except for 
hospital-related services). 

The way in which the Kerr-Mills bill might 
help out, even if the King-Anderson or some 
similar plan were passed, would be by paying 
doctor bills of persons 65 or over who are 
not on old-age assistance (medical aid is 
already provided for those who are) and 
whose incomes are too low to meet costs 
of prolonged illness. Kerr-Mills might be 
used to help pay doctor bills for needy per- 
sons getting their hospital bills paid through 
King-Anderson, 

Estimates of what it will cost to activate 
the Kerr-Mills plan in Iowa are useless at the 
moment. The 1961 estimate of the State's 
share of the cost at $4,200,000 a year prob- 
ably is out of date. When Congress de- 
cides what it will do about the medicare 
bills now before it, Iowa will be in a posi- 
tion to determine how big a job the Kerr- 
Mills program has to do here and how much 
it will cost. It is not, however, entirely a 
matter of “either-or.” 
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Youth Conservation Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


or COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. CARROLL, Mr. President, for 
several years some of us have been 
hoping for favorable action by the Con- 
gress on legislation we have cosponsored 
to create a Youth Conservation Corps, a 
volunteer group composed of young peo- 
ple between the ages of 16 and 21 who 
would do many of the things done by the 
Civilian Conservation Corps of the 193078. 
A recent Gallup poll showed that 80 
percent of all Americans interviewed on 
this subject favored the Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps idea. There is little doubt 
that of all the social legislation of the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt years, the Civilian 
Conservation Corps was one of the most 
successful innovations adopted. 

To a new generation, and to many sin- 
cere Americans who tend to consider this 
a make-work or boondoggle venture, I 
would point out that the Interior and 
Agriculture Departments have listed a 
need for many millions of man-hours to 
help restore our national parks, national 
forests, and other public lands. This 
work is needed to build for future use and 
to undo the damage wrought by both 
man and natural causes. It is truly an 
investment in America’s future, in re- 
seeded and reforested slopes for soil and 
water conservation; in access roads for 
better use of our minerals and timber; 
in protection of our fish and wildlife; in 
proper utilization of lands which other- 
wise might erode into near-deserts. 


How do we propose to do it? By 


from experience in the great outdoors. 
Many of them now pose a potential 
problem to welfare and juvenile author- 
ities. In a few years they threaten to 
swell the already overgrown ranks of 
the unemployed. 

I recently asked Bernard E. Teets, ex- 
ecutive director, of the Colorado Depart- 
ment of Employment, for statistics on 
the number of unemployed young people 
between the ages of 16 and 21. He re- 
plied that according to his best estimates 
there were about 12,500 living in Colo- 
rado last year. This, I note, is in a State 
that has been fortunately free of mass 
unemployment except in a few economi- 
cally distressed areas, 

We hear a great deal nowadays about 
school dropouts, young people who for 
various reasons fail to complete high 
school. Mr. Teets indicated to me that 
dropouts in Colorado probably range in 
the neighborhood of 30 or 40 percent of 
those entering high school. This is small 
compared to the proportion of young 
Americans a generation or two ago who 
failed to complete high school. But it 
is appalling in the light of the Nation's 
needs in 1962. In this era when jobs 
are scarce and the frontiers of knowl- 
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edge are exploding outward in every di- 
rection, a young person without skills 
or education has little to look forward 
to. A Youth Conservation Corps can 
help give direction to many in this 
group, show them the wonders of their 
country, help teach them some skills, get 
them started on the right road. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orD an article from the Denver Post of 
May 5, entitled, “We Can Use a New 
CCC,” and written by one of the West's 
outstanding conservation writers, my 
good and wise friend Roscoe Fleming. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Re- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Denver (Colo.) Post, May 15, 1962] 
We Can UsE A New CCC 
(By Roscoe Fleming) 

One sunny Sunday afternoon in the later 
thirties, my wife and I were approached on a 
forest trail near Allens Park by a swarthy 
lad who carried carefully in his hand, like 
something precious, a single small flower. 

He asked us what it was. I forget whether 
we knew, but he added, a bit apologetically, 
“You see, I don’t know much about these 
things. I'm from Brooklyn.” 

We found out he was a Civillan Conserva- 
tion Corps enrolice who'd Just arrived from 
the big city, and this was his first free time 
to wander and look at the natural wondcrs 
of the Rockies. 

To me this lad representa the CCC, which 
was not only a great success in itself, but 
epitomizes our national genius for rapid im- 
provisation to meet an emergency or na- 
tional need—and also our tendency, once 
such a thing has been done, to dust off 
Les hands, forget it, and go on to something - 


Now the CCC idea is being revived, through 
the efforts of Senator Humpuery and Repre- 
sentative JOHN BLATNIK of Minnesota, the 
latter a CCC graduate himself; Represent- 
ative Jon E. Moss,, of California, Senator 
JOEN CARROLL and others. The Kennedy ad- 
ministration has cautiously endorsed it. 

So probably we shall have a new one, this 
time called the Youths Corps to distinguish 
it from the Peace Corps. 

The latter is also a strikingly idealistic 
idea, which by now seems to have converted 
almost everyone, including some who de- 
nounced it, and pounced on its few mistakes 
with savage glee. 

But times are different. In the thirties 
millions of American youth were out of work 
in a depression which was the worst thing 
that ever happened to us save war. 

Now, miliions, including “dropouts” and 
others insufficiently trained or educated, can 
find no jobs in a rich economy which, how- 
ever, calls increasingly for technical skills 
and education, 

My earnest advice to all youngsters would 
be to stay in school until they shall have 
wrung the last possibility out of education 
and shall have absorbed every bit of knowl- 
edge and skill they can. 

But meanwhile we do have a growing prob- 
lem of what is called juvenile delinquency, 
although in my notion the delinquency in 
this richest of all nations might fairly be 
divided between the young people and their 
elders. And as one worthy way to meet it, 
the Youth Corps is proposed—not a very big 
project really In any version, but big enough 
to show what can be done. 

You may have forgotten the sheer achieve- 
ment of the earller one before World War II 
ended it: More than 2.5 million young men 
in all served in the CCO. They got $30 a 
month and “board.” They built their own 
camps, sturdy structures some of which - 
are still in use. Then they fanned out into 
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the national forests and the national parks, 
to bulld dams—7,000 big ones and countless 
smaller ones—20,000 fire lookouts and other 
structures, to reseed millions of acres and 
plant gully-stopping and reforestation trees. 
to build 90,000 miles of telephone line, 125,- 
000 miles of trails and access roads, etc. 

In the evenings and by “learning while 
doing” they went to school, acquiring new 
skills so that even during the depression 
most of them found jobs—employers began 
looking for CCC graduates. 

Eighty thousand learned to read. You'll 
find hundreds in Who's Who a quarter cen- 
tury later, and many thousands who are 
community leaders. There are dozens in 
Denver. 

All this at a money cost of about $200 
million in wages and maybe $500 million 
overall. What an enterprise; what a rich 
national investment. 

Today we again have the sad coincidence 
of misfit youth out of work, and a lot of it 
rotting into juvenile delinquency, plus 
enormous tasks of national conservation to 
be done—how we can use a new Youth 
Corps. 


S O S—Save Our Streams 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
National Wildlife Federation, at its 26th 
annual convention this year in March. 
took note of the effects of highway con- 
struction on our fish and wildlife re- 
sources, and outdoor recreation areas. 
and passed a resolution endorsing the 
policy of recognition by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of protection for these resources 
in highway construction. 

The National Wildlife Federation dur- 
ing the years since its incorporation has 
had as objectives promoting and en- 
couraging the knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of the life-sustaining resources of 
the earth and its essential water sources. 
its plantlife and dependent wildlife. It 
is with great pleasure that I have noted 
this resolution which supports my bill, 
S. 2767. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp Resolution No. 12, of the 
National Wildlife Federation, 26th an- 
nual convention, Denver, Colo,, March 
9-11, 1962. è 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

Errects or HICHWAY CONSTRUCTION 

Whereas an expanding population using 
improved modes of travel demands increas- 
ing construction of modern highways; and 

Whereas the construction of these high- 
ways in many Instances {mpeded fish runs. 
results in detrimental stream alinement, 
destroys spawning areas, obstructs deer and 
other big-game migration routes, and other 
wise creates damage to fish and wildlife re- 
sources and outdoor recreation areas; and 

Whereas highway construction is being 
accelerated and the problems con 
wildlife and outdoor recreation arear re 
unsolyed: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That the National Wildiife Fed- 
eration, in annual convention assembled 
March 9, 1962, at Denver, Colo., does hereby 
endorse the policy of recognition by the Fed- 
eral Government of the principal that the 
Costs of adequately protecting forest, streams, 
Tange, and watershed; outdoor recreation 
areas; and scenic and wildlife resources is a 
Normal cost of highway construction. 


Newspaperman Tells People Facts on 
Military Waste 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, the press of this great Nation is be- 
Coming alerted to the waste and squan- 
dering of money in our military procure- 
Ment services. For some days, I have 
been spelling out to the Congress the 
Way in which the taxpayers’ money is 
being thrown to the winds by the mili- 
tary in buying equipment on what is 
known as a sole-source basis. 

There have been many newspaper 
accounts of my attack, but most of them 
have been just that, reports on what I 
have been saying. 

I was happy to note today that Mr. 
Ralph de Toledano, a writer for the 
King Features Syndicate, is interested 
in what I am trying to do. Mr. de Tole- 
dano thinks my campaign to alert the 
Dublic to the waste of its money is a 
good thing, as he says in the following 
article. I wish to state at this time that 
Iam in accord with his views. Iam try- 
ing to work for the welfare of my coun- 
try and I shall continue to do that as 
My study progresses. 

Here is Mr. de Toledano's report on 
My procurement investigation and I 
Commend it to my colleagues: 

Arr WX BEING OVERCHARGED IN DEFENSE 

PROCUREMENT? 
(By Ralph de Toledano) 

For over a year, Representative Eart WIL- 
Son, of Indiana, has been studying the Penta- 
Zon's procurement policies. He has come 
Up with some facts and figures which indi- 
Cate that the American taxpayer may be 
Paying as much as one-third more for the 
Purchase of military hardware than is neces- 
Bary, a sum that runs into the billions, 
Mr. Witson’s study, let it be added, has 
been conducted in cooperation with the 
General Accounting Office, whose job it is 
to watch the millions and let the billions 
take care of themselves. 

Mr. Witsow has discovered that the time- 
honored and very necessary practice of re- 
ceiving competitive bids from private in- 
dustry on contracts is being ignored far 
More often that it is observed. According 
to the Indiana Congressman, “approximately 
80 percent of our defense equipment Is pro- 
Cured through ‘sole source or negotiated’ 
methods. 

What does this mean? Mr. WILSON spells 
It out this way: 

“Someone in a branch of, say, the Navy 
Department, determines that for some rea- 
ŝon or another only one company ts to be 
allowed to make needed equipment. In 
Many cases no other company is allowed 
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to bid. The favored company submits its 
bid, negotiates with the civil servant re- 
sponsible for the contract, and gets the 
award.” 

Lengthy investigation has convinced Mr. 
Wrtsow that as a result of these “sole source 
or negotiated” contracts some 80 percent of 
our defense procurement funds are being 
squandered or wasted. He estimates, in dol- 
lars, that this situation is costing the United 
States $12 billion to $15 billion, and getting 
worse. 

With a file full of documentation, Con- 
gressman WiLson has begun to fight for ac- 
tion against this practice. One example of 
how it works can be found in the Navy's 
procurement of an AN/PRC 41 portable radio 
for Marine Corps use. The Navy decided not 
to send this contract out for bids but to 
award the contract on a sole-source basis 
to manufacturer A. The Navy's excuse was 
that the radios were needed immediately and 
that “procurement by advertising and com- 
petitive bidding" would “unduly delay” pro- 
curement, This was on March 22, 1962. 

On April 5, 1962, a reputable electronic 
firm—manufacturer B—was refused per- 
mission to bid on the contract. The di- 
rector of the Navy's contract division gave 
the excuse that no blueprints were available. 
At this point, Mr. Witson stepped in and 
insisted that B be allowed to bid. Specifi- 
cations were sent to B—a firm with an ex- 
cellent record for fulfilling its military con- 
tracts—and it came up with a cost 34 per- 
cent, or $1.3 million, less than manufacturer 
A had given as its price. 

When these facts were presented to high 
Navy officials, with a demand that the con- 
tract for the AN/PRC radio be opened to 
competitive bidding, the answer continued 
to be that there was no time. When Con- 
gressman Wiso then urged that the con- 
tract go to manufacturer B,“ at $1.3 million 
less in cost, the Navy refused, but promised 
to investigate the situation. 

The Navy was in a bind, as Mr. Wuson 
pointed out. If it continued to insist on 
awarding the contract to manufacturer “A,” 
“the taxpayer's pockets will be picked to the 
tune of $1.3 million.” If the Navy mounted 
a lengthy investigation, it “will be admitting 
that its certification of urgency was fraud- 
ulent on its face and arrived at simply to give 
a favored company Government business at 
highly inflated prices.” 

This is but one example. Representative 
Eant. Wilson is presenting the entire file to 
the House Armed Services Committee. If he 
gets no action, he will carry his battle to the 
floor of the House. He may not win, for the 
deadweight of bureaucracy is hard to move 
in Washington. But if he loses, the fault 
will be with Congress and with the voters 
who are willing to subsidize this kind of 
waste in Government procurement. 


The Deportation of Baltic Peoples by the 
Soviets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
unfortunate peoples of the Baltic coun- 
tries enjoyed a short period of independ- 
ence and freedom during the interwar 
years. The Latvians, Lithuanians, and 
Estonians had regained their independ- 
ence at the end of the First World War, 
and they were content with their status 
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as small, but prosperous and progressive 
democracies. 

Their giant neighbor to the east, Com- 
munist Russia, however, was jealous and 
envious of the prosperity and democracy 
enjoyed by these Baltic peoples, and the 
Soviet rulers in the Kremlin were intent 
to put an end to these sovereign states. 
Their evil designs were carried out in 
June 1940. The Red army overran these 
three countries, occupied them, and then 
all three were incorporated into the So- 
viet Union. With that forced incorpora- 
tion began the enslavement of the Baltic 
peoples under the tyrannical Commu- 
nist totalitarianism. 

During the last war these peoples suf- 
fered much under both the Nazi and 
Communist tyranny. Since the end of 
that war they suffer even more under 
the terrible Soviet dictatorship. There 
some 5 million Estonians, Latvians, and 
Lithuanians are held down by superior 
forces of the Soviet Union, and they are 
treated as prisoners in a huge camp. 

Of course, they are shut off from the 
outside world and know little of the free 
world. But we of the free world in ex- 
pressing our condemnation of Soviet 
tyranny and by voicing our indignation 
against Communist Russia misrule in 
these countries, echo the genuine senti- 
ments of the unfortunate peoples of the 
Baltic. 


Midwestern 5 on Goals for 
Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the John- 
son Foundation Conference Center in 
Racine, Wis., sometime ago held a 3-day 
assembly on “Goals for Americans.” 
Conducted by the Associated Colleges of 
the Midwest, with the cooperation of the 
American Assembly and the Johnson 
Foundation, the conference considered, 
among other topics: “What are the 
fundamental goals of government and 
the democratic process?” 7 

Following the conference, a statement 
of conclusions representing the con- 
sensus of the Associated Colleges was 
published. 

Realistically, the conclusions reflect 
upon a variety of significant challenges 
for the country, many of which are 
controversial. Whether or not we agree 
or disagree with these conclusions, I 
nevertheless feel that the conference re- 
flects broader need for promoting better 
understanding of national purposes and 
goals. For this reason, I ask unanimous 
consent to have the conclusions of the 
assembly printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the conelu- 
sions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ASSEMBLY REPORT 

The following statement of conclusions 

represents the consensus of the Associated 
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Colleges of the Midwest Assembly on Goals 
for Americans held at Wingspread, Racine, 
Wis., November 30-December 2, 1961. Al- 
though there was general agreement on the 
statement, not every participant necessarily 
agreed with each individual conclusion. 

After lively and searching discussion char- 
acterized by wide ranges of opinion, the as- 
sembly of students from each of the As- 
sociated Colleges of the Midwest reached par- 
tial and tentative agreement in four broad 
areas of national concern: 1, Government 
and the democratic process; 2, economic or- 
ganization—growth and change; 3, objectives 
in world affairs; 4, equality of opportunity. 
I. GOVERNMENT AND THE DEMOCRATIC PROCESS 


Insofar as it is able to specify goals for 
American Government, the assembly agrees 
that our Government should continue to be 
democratic and constitutional because only 
thus can it best assure the greatest degree 
of human freedom, development, and dig- 
nity. To fulfill these, the highest ends of 
our Government, the government on all 
levels must remain constantly vigilant and 
sensitive to individual and social needs, 
and willing to undertake social, educational, 
economic and other measures when they 
p serve these ends. d 

It ts possible to strengthen the democratic 
process by taking several steps to make elec- 
tions more responsive to the will of the peo- 
ple. Among these we should abolish the 
electoral college as a possible mechanism 
for defiecting the decision of the majority. 
We should reapportion more equitably the 
seats in the House of Representatives of 
Congress. We should achieve more equita- 
ble reapportionment of State legislatures, 
with the Federal Government taking appro- 
priate steps .if necessary. Provided the 
ground rules of the 14th, 15th, and 19th 
amendments with respect to State election 
practices are respected, States should be free 
to decide their own election mechanisms. 

Certain changes in the procedures of the 

of the United States will improve 
its effectiveness. Congressional committees 
would function more effectively if they had a 
bill of rights, the most important part of 
which leaves the order of business and meet- 
ing time of the committee to the discretion 
of the committee itself rather than with the 
committee chairman alone. Joint House- 
Senate conference committees would carry 
out the will of Congress more easily if ap- 
pointments to such committees reflected the 
consensus rather than seniority in each body. 
The whole seniority system of committee or- 
ganization needs revision or replacement. 
The House Rules Committee would fulfill its 
origina] function better if a vote of one-third 
of the House were sufficient to withdraw a 
bill from that committee. 

Be that the House Un-American 
Activities Committee has gone beyond its 
constitutional function, we recommend the 
abolition of this committee. 

The Senate would function more effective- 
ly if a vote of three-fifths of those present 
and voting could end a filibuster. 

The President should have the power to 
veto individual items on revenue and ap- 
propriation bills. 

g that an informed electorate 
is essential to effective democratic govern- 
ment, and that the press has not always 
shown awareness of this need, we agree that 
the press needs to set for itself higher stand- 
ards of thoroughness and objectivity. In- 
dividual responsibility, not Government cen- 
sorship, is the best means of improving the 
press. 

II. ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION—CGROWTH AND 

CHANGE 


Our economic goals should be to foster in- 
dividual enterprise, to conserve natural re- 
sources, and to guarantee for the Individual 
a minimum standard of economic security. 
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To achieve these ends, economic growth, full 
employment and price stabilization are In- 
termediate goals. 

Our economy will function best when, gen- 
erally speaking, private initiative is our first 
resource, followed by governmental encour- 
agement, with direct governmental action 
when necessary. Government economic pol- 
icy should assist achievement of economic 
goals primarily by planning and coordination 
which assists the private sector of the econ- 
omy, but also by its technical devices for 
influencing economic decisions and conse- 
quencies. This planning and organization 
would entail the Council of Economic Ad- 
visors formulating a comprehensive long- 
term plan suggesting the relative roles of 
the public and private sectors of the econ- 
omy in order to achieve our stated goals. 
Government should increase its activity in 
the public sectors of the economy. 

The Federal Government should allot 
funds for economically distressed areas to 
the States to be distributed by State agen- 
cies, and at the same time it should make 
provision to retrain or resettle residents of 
such areas. The Government should have 
responsibility for full employment: if nec- 
essary to achieve that full employment it 
should subsidize industry. In extreme situa- 
tions it should undertake public works proj- 
ects in given distressed areas. 

Present tax principles are sound, but pres- 
ent laws need overhaul to clarify, to simplify, 
and to aid enforcement. 

With respect to labor disputes, the Gov- 
ernment should enforce arbitration under 
the NLRB after the parties have remained 
deadlocked unduly long. Disputants should, 
however, retain the right on termination 
of arbitration time and final arbitration de- 
cisions to appeal NLRB decisions to the 
courts. We need specific Federal legislation 
with enforcement mechanisms which will 
provide for greater control of unions by the 
rank and file. Such legislation would involve 
specific union election and procedural rules, 
and Federal grievance mechanisms open to 
the rank and file. We approve of the union 
shop. Recognizing the existence of union 
shops, we propose to extend to 100 days the 
period before which union membership be- 
comes compulsory. 

We believe that gradual reduction of tar- 
iff barriers is compatible with the long-range 
economic interests of the United States and 
the rest of the world, although we are well 
aware that serious accompanying problems 
need to be solved. Scholarships for study 
in the United States and assistance to for- 
eign universities are also compatible with 
our long-range economic interests. We also 
recognize that foreign aid is in our long- 
Tange economic interest. 

Til. OBJECTIVES IN WORLD AFFAIRS 

In broadest terms our objectives in world 
affairs are to secure a peaceful world in 
which universal understanding and govern- 
ment by consent can flourish. These goals 
involve the growth of principles of legalism 
and adjudication among sovereign states, 
leading to international organizations which 
can peacefully and creatively settle inter- 
national conflicts. 

To achieve a more peaceful world we pro- 
pose that the United States seek new means 
through diplomacy for multilateral disarma- 
ment with provisions for international con- 
trol and inspection agencies. The major 
emphasis at the present time should be on 
nuclear disarmament. 

Our foreign policy should refiect a respect 
for the innate differences which exist be- 
tween other countries and our own. We 
need the best possible relations with all 
nations, and should be willing to extend aid 
to them, under specific conditions. We be- 
lieve that the best form of government and 
economic system for any given country varies 
from country to country. We therefore pro- 
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pose that ald to countries should not be 
determined by the domestic political and 
economic structure. Foreign policy of the 
proposed recipient, however, Is a legitimate 
consideration in giving ald. Even this cri- 
terion the President should be able to in- 
terpret flexibly. Our aid programs should 
normally be mutually agreed to by a given 
country and ourselves to meet specific social 
and economic needs. 

We recommend that we deal with Red 
China on the same basis that we treat the 
Soviet Union, specifically that we give that 
country recognition, and help to admit Red 
China to the U.N. In order to enhance the 
possibility of arms agreements and of settle- 
ment of international disputes. 

We recognize the U.N. as a force for pence, 
but hope for more effective international 
machinery. To realize this hope may require 
sacrifices by the United States. We wish our 
actions to result from diplomatic rather than 
military measures and recognize, conse- 
quently, that compromise will be necessary 
in order to achieve progress. 

IV, EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 


The assembly upholds equality of oppor- 
tunity for all individuals to achieve self- 
fulfillment as a goal. 

While private action (collective or indl- 
vidual), is most compatible with the demo- 
cratic principle, it Is clear that such action 
is not always adequate and must sometimes 
be alded or directly replaced by Govern- 
ment action. It Is the prime responsibility 
of the Government to create an atmosphere 
in which individuals and private organiza- 
tions can assess and work toward meeting 
human needs. Government should first of 
all encourage private action, and should not 
hesitate to take direct action when necessary- 

The medical situation requires govern- 
mental action. We recommend direct aid to 
medical schools, scholarships to medical 
students, and construction of hospitals in 
economically distressed areas of the United 
States. 

We would encourage experimentation in 
education. As goals for education we pro- 
pose an overall acceleration of studies and, 
particularly, accelerated p ams for 
brighter students. We believe that a broad 
liberal background of courses should char- 
acterize secondary education. 

We recommend that institutions of higher 
learning, especially the Associated Colleges 
of the Midwest, take a stand 
against racial and religious discrimination 
in higher education. This would include 
nondiscrimination in admissions policies, 
removing of college recognition of student 
organizations which practice discrimination, 
and college noncooperation with hotels, 
motels, restaurants, and bookshops that 
practice discrimination, 

To further the elimination of racial and 
religious discrimination we specifically rec- 
ommended that the executive and legisla- 
tive join the judicial branch of the Federal 
Government to support desegregation in the 
United States. We encourage action to as- 
sure the vote to all who are eligible under 
the law, and action to require all school 
boards of districts that are not at this time 
desegregated to file with the Federal Gov- 
ernment plans for desegregation. In hous- 
ing and employment we recommend an end 
to racial and religious discriminatory 
practices. 

The FHA should refuse loans to any project 
practicing racial and religious discrimination. 

We urge that youth be encouraged to as- 
sume full civic responsibility earlier, by 
lowering the voting age from 21 to 18. 
Finally, we recommend that citizens parti- 
cipate more fully in the democratic process, 
that they express their individual views 
freely, and that they work within political 
parties. 
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Dedication of Flatley Field Naval Air 
Station, Olathe, Kans. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr, CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address by 
Adm. Claude Ricketts; U.S. Navy Vice 
Chief of Operations, on the occasion of 
the dedication of Flatley Field, Naval 
Air Station, Olathe; Kans., May 19, 1962. 

The field was named in honor of my 
good friend and a distinguished naval 
aviator. Vice Adm, James Flatley, whose 
Military record stands as a beacon of 
dedication and achievement in the 
branch of the armed services to which he 
Was devoted. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Appress ur Apm. CLAUDE RICKETTS, U.S. Navr 
Vick Carer oF Naval OPERATIONS, ON THE 
Occasion OF THE DEDICATION oF FLATLEY 
FIELD, Naval. Am STATION, OLATHE, KANS., 
May 19, 1962 
Mrs. Flatley and sons, Captain Dailey, dis- 

guests: We are assembled here 
today to dedicate this airfield and pay trib- 

Ute to an outstanding patriot, warrior, leader, 

and man of action, Vice Adm. James Flatley, 

By doing so, we also bring a further honor 
to an airfield that has already won many 
laurels over the years in training hundreds 
Of pilots to take their place in the world's 
greatest fleets. We are indeed grateful to 
this community for thelr interest in their 
Navy and in their contribution to it. 

For me, personally, it is a special privilege 
to have the honor of delivering these re- 
Marks in connection with this dedication. 

Jimmy Flatley was a personal friend and 
& Naval Academy classmate. At the Naval 
Academy he was the manager of the foot- 
ball team on which I played as a third-string 
end. We fought together as members of the 
Naval Academy boxing team. We were at 
Pensacola together in our aviation training 
days. We fought some of the same battles 
in World War II. We were members of the 
Same fighting plane squadron, although at 
different times. We were in the same divi- 
Sion in the Office of the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations during his last active duty assign- 
Ment. 

With those close associations over the 
Years, extending from near the beginning of 
Our respective naval careers. you can under- 
Stand why it is not diMicult for me to make 

address. R 

Jimmy Flatley was a dedicated naval ofi- 

Cer who spent his life making a major con- 
tion to the naval power which has 
and continues to stand the United 

States in good stead. His naval Career 

®Panned some critical years in our Nation’s 

—years in which he contributed so 

Much. His career was largely associated 

With naval aviation and particularly with 

fighting planes and aircraft carriers. 

In the thirties, at a time when there was 
Breat complacency as regards U.S. military 
Power, Jimmy Flatley was one of those whose 
Vision extended beyond a limited horizon 
to sce the potential of a balanced Navy which 

luded as one of its major arms the alr- 

carrier and ite planes, But he was not 

Content with vision alone. He spent some 

in working with others developing a 
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highly effective aircraft doctrine and tactics. 
His vision of the thirties came to full frui- 
tion in the forties when, during the greatest 
naval war in history, the enemy was pushed 
back over thousands of square miles of the 
ocean areas and finally attacked within his 
own homeland. 

In the postwar period the Navy has con- 
tinued to build upon this foundation and 
today provides the free world with a unique 
and potent weapons system that operates 
from the Nation's only moving airfields, the 
aircraft carriers, which are free to move over 
almost three-fourths of the surface of the 
globe. 

Jimmy Flatley’s name is associated with 
the names of battles familiar with our own 
generation. His name is linked to those 
battles because of his participation in them, 
in many of which he came to personal grips 
with the enemy. 

The Coral Sea, in which he led fierce and 
destructive attacks against enemy planes. 

Guadalcanal and the Solomons, in which 
he destroyed enemy planes and provided air 
support to our hard-pressed troops ashore. 

Marcus Island, a small dot of sand in the 
Pacific, but containing an enemy airfield 
against which Jimmy Flatley led highly 
successful raids. 

Iwo Jima, which will go down in history 
as one of the most stoutly. defended forts 
that has ever been successfully assaulted. 

The Philippines and Formosa, around 
whose islands our carriers steamed, seeking 
out the enemy, and from whose decks Jimmy 
Flatley projected the power of his planes. 

For these and other exploits, our Govern- 
ment has recognized Jimmy's performance, 
by awards to him such as the Navy Cross, 
the Distinguished Fiying Cross and others. 
Woven throughout the citations are such 
words as “extraordinary heroism, conspicuous 
courage, fearlessly engaging the enemy, de- 
stroying enemy planes, extraordinary 
achievement, outstanding leadership, great 
courage, resolute determination.” These are 
not pat phrases conceived for their rhetorical 
effect, but rather they are phrases that de- 
scribe this man of action, and his determi- 
nation to carry out the trust and confidence 
that his countrymen had in him. 

The foregoing is a brief account of recent 
history and some of the contributions of a 
man of vision and a man of action. His 
performance, along with the performance of 
others who shared his vision and his patriot- 
ism, served his country well, and insured 
that we would emerge from this era with 
great prestige and opportunity for the future. 

Now we are engaged in a different kind of 
struggle—a struggle that does not frequently 
erupt into open conflict, but a struggle 
which requires a high degree of vigilance— 
far-reaching vision—and the same degree of 
determination that motivated Jimmy Flatley 
ard his shipmates. It requires those char- 
acteristics because we must maintain our 
military readiness—we must be alert to in- 
corporate new weapons that science gives 
us—we must be ready, as military people, to 
respond to any kind of task that our Gov- 
ernment might assign. To meet this chal- 
lenge requires a dedication to duty—motl- 
vating factors that extend beyond material 
reward, It requires imagination, alertness, 
and a determination to make any sacrifice 
necessary to insure that our form of de- 
mocracy shall prevail. 

One of the things that bolsters us in this 
effort is the example that has been set by 
others who have lived up to these require- 
ments. From this day forward, as the pilots 
land and take off from this field, which here- 
after will bear the hallowed name of Flatley 
Field, they will absorb something of his 
spirit. This will inspire them in their daily 
performance of duty. 

During Jimmy Flatley's lifetime he con- 
tributed to the security of this country by 
personal action. The spirit that was his will 
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continue to contribute to the security of this 
country because of the example he has set. 

He has also left four stalwart sons to 
earry on. They have now grown to man- 
hood and will, I am sure, continue to add 
luster to his name, Like their father be- 
fore them, they either have been or are 
now, members of the Naval Reserve. One of 
them has progressed into the commissioned 
ranks of the Navy and others have similar as- 
pirations. James Junior, a graduate of the 
Naval Academy, class of 1956, joined the 
Naval Reserve while his father had command 
here at Olathe. He is now undergoing train- 
ing as a Navy test pilot. Pat, attending 
Rockhurst College in nearby Kansas City; 
Brian, a plebe at the Naval Academy; and 
David, the youngest, who attends a prep 
school in Washington, with hopes of at- 
tending the Naval Academy upon comple- 
tion there. 

How proud would Jimmy Flatley be of 
these four sons who have done so well, and 
how high would his hopes be for their fu- 
ture. 

We are reminded of the first verse of the 
10th chapter of Proverbs: “A wise son 
maketh a glad father.” 

We are also honored to have with us here 
on this occasion his widow, Dottie Flatley, 
who over the years worked side by side with 
Jimmy and who shared with him his love 
of country and his dedication to it; and who, 
since his passing, has carried on in a won- 
derful fashion in bringing up and directing 
the efforts of her sons. 

Fortunate indeed is that nation who num- 
bers among its citizens families of this char- 
acter, this dedication, and these attain- 
ments, 

It is now my signal honor to dedicate 
this airfield in the name of Vice Adm. James 
Flatley who, in the early 1950's commanded 
NAS, Olathe, for 2 years. May I express my 
hope and my confidence that the men and 
women, officers and enlisted, of Flatiey Field 
will always live up to and carry forward the 
tradition and spirit of the great naval offi- 
cer for whom this field is named. May those 
who come after us add luster to the name 
that this field bears; and which is synony- 
mous with courage, valor, and honor. 


Helen Peterson Returns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Helen L. Peterson, a pioneer in work 
with minority groups and a friend of 
long standing, Eas recently rejoined the 
Denver Department of Community Rela- 
tions as its director. Mrs. Peterson was 
a powerful force in establishing stable 
intergroup relations in Denver in the 
postwar period. Denver became a better 
city to live in because of her brilliant and 
devoted service. Now, after many years 
away, she has come back home. Denver 
is indeed lucky to have her back. 

I ask unanimous consent that a recent 
editorial from the Denver Post which 
pays tribute to Mrs. Peterson be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor», 
as follows: 
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From the Denver Post, May 20, 1962] 
Denver GETS BACK ABLE DEPARTMENT HEAD 


Fortunately for Denver, Mrs. Helen L. 
Peterson was back on the job last week as 
director of the department of community 
relations. We're happy to add our wel- 
come. 

We trust she will find that since she first 
held the post, the cause of community rela- 
tions in Denver has advanced considerably. 
This has been due largely to the contribu- 
tion she made as the department's first 
director. 

As an appointee of Mayor Quigg Newton, 
Mrs. Peterson served the new department— 
the Mayor’s Committee on Human Relations, 
as it was called at that time—from 1948 to 
1953, after which she became director of the 
National Congress of American Indians, serv- 
ing. in Washington until 1961. Between 
then and now, she was administrative as- 
sistant to Dr. James Galvin, Colorado direc- 
tor of institutions. 

Dr. Galvin says she brought “order out of 
chaos” in his office. 

At the time she was preparing to leave the 
national congress, the Lewiston (Idaho) 
Morning Tribune, in an article published 
during a national convention of the organ- 
ization, paid her glowing tribute. 

“It seems unlikely that Mrs. Peterson could 
be replaced by anyone of remotely compa- 
rable experience and ability in the near fu- 
ture,” the article said. 

Mrs. Peterson was an active social worker 
in Colorado at the time of her appointment 
to the new city department and did pioneer 
work with minority groups as field repre- 
sentative of the Spanish-American Commu- 
nity Service Clubs. 

Despite improvements, problems of health, 
housing, and school facilities still remain to 
make urgent work in Denver for the depart- 
ment of community relations. It is gratify- 
ing to have a person with Mrs. Peterson’s 
obvious qualifications as director. 


Legislation To Reduce Tax on Individual 
Capital Gains 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, our capi- 
tal gains tax on individuals should be 
reduced from 25 to 12% percent. I 
offered a bill recently for this purpose. 

We would thus free vast amounts of 
“locked in” capital to move to new com- 
panies which need capital for develop- 
ment of plants and products. It would 
make more funds available also to the 
established company which is experi- 
menting in new products, new processes, 
and research. 

Investors would be encouraged to un- 
lock billions of dollars. A recent survey 
conducted by Louis Harris & Associates 
for the New York Stock Exchange pre- 
sented convincing evidence that reduc- 
ing the maximum capital gains tax from 
25 to 1244 percent would induce 
shareholders to sell securities and unlock 
five times as much capital as they would 
if the tax remained unchanged. Nor 
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would there be any loss of revenue to the 
Government, since the lower tax rate of 
12% percent would be applied to a much 
broader base of realized capital gains. 
Indeed, the survey indicates an increase 
in Federal revenues. 

A greater volume of pent-up stock 
would be sold and the money received 
would be available for investment else- 
where. 

The estimated price of all stock held 
by individual shareholders at the be- 
ginning of 1960 equaled $250 billion, 
of which $100 billion represented capital 
appreciation. If the capital gains tax 
remains unchanged, investors would free 
or unlock $15.8 billion and the Govern- 
ment would receive $1.4 billion in tax 
revenues. However, if my bill should 
pass and the capital gains tax were cut 
to 12% percent, investors would sell 
$77.7 billion of securities. Thus five 
times more capital would be freed for 
reinvestment than under present law 
and the tax revenues would be hiked 
from. $1.4 billion as at present to $2.9 
billion. r 

Much of this freed capital in the hands 
of experienced investors would be chan- 
neled into venture enterprises. 

Many holders of blue chip stocks re- 
fuse to take their capital gains. They 
are loath to pay the large taxes. Their 
failure to sell holds up prices artificially 
by making stock less available for pur- 


The rate of stock turnover is re- 
stricted with the 25-percent tax and ad- 
ditional artificial pressures are exerted 
on stock values. 

We need to encourage greater flow of 
venture capital if we are to increase our 
gross national product, Stagnant capital 
must become mobile if our Nation is to 
meet its obligations around the world, 
and if we are to create more jobs, more 
plants, more products, more services and 
greater research. 

For all this our tax structure must en- 
courage all possible available capital. 

No other country of major industrial 
importance taxes capital gains on stock 
as stringently as the United States. Only 
six countries—Ceylon, Ecuador, Guate- 
mala, India, Philippines, and Sweden— 
impose a tax on individuals’ gains from 
sale of securities. 

Most of these countries, including 
Great Britain, Canada, and West Ger- 
many, rely upon tax incentives to in- 
crease the rate of investment. They have 
made it a point of economic policy not to 
discourage personal investment in capi- 
tal securities by taxing capital gains. 

Our present policy embodied in the 25- 
percent capital gains tax restricts invest- 
ment and hence impacts and stunts 
growth. 

We should reduce the penalty on the 
investor for shifting his stockholdings, 
and in that way we would provide for a 
more efficient use of available capital. 
Billions of dollars would be released for 
new and expanding industries. Our 
economy would receive a much needed 
boost and the taxes collected would be 
increased. 


June 14 
A Physician’s Plea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr, ANDERSON. Mr. President, it 
has been my experience that in the midst 
of sharp debate and controversy, a calm 
voice is heard that brings into focus the 
basic issues in the discussion. Dr. David 
P. Earle, professor of medicine at North- 
western University Medical School, 
Chicago, II., I believe, is such a voice 
in the midst of the current debate over 
financing health care for the aged. 
Dr, Earle urges his fellow physicians in 
a letter to the Wall Street Journal today 
to “become more concerned about their 
patients than exercised about politics or 
economics.” This is sound counsel, and 
I hope his letter is read by every physi- 
cian in the Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, June 14, 
1962] 
A PHYSICIAN’s PLEA 
EDITOR, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

Dr. Melvin K. Lyons’ letter on “Responsi- 
bilities of the Physician” (May 22) inter- 
ested but also bothered me. True, the medi- 
cal profession and our hospitals have become 
embroiled in many serious and complex 
problems. But the current controversy, ris- 
ing emotions and floods of propaganda con- 
cerning “medicare” and “socialized medi- 
cine" are most disturbing. 

The lay publie should understand that 
physicians and their families may become 
ill too. To whom do they go in their time 
of trouble? The answer is easy, to the very 
best experts. And having been around & 
bit—physiclans have an effective though in- 
formal underground system for communica- 
tion of chit-chat and for evaluation of one 
another—they can make this choice without 
difficulty. Their colleagues will not recom- 
mend an incompetent nor a mercenary grub- 
ber. 


What are the characteristics of the phys!- 
cian's physician? This is a degrading ques- 
tion to have to ask. But the Columbia 
University analysis of the effectiveness of 
medical care in our hospitals is all too true 
in many instances. I hope that members 
my family and circle of acquaintances are 
very careful about their choice of locations 
in which to have medical emergencies. 

Why the above cynical approach? Again, 
the answer is easy. The best physicians 
thelr hospitals are dedicated to the Hippo- 
cratic triad of service, teaching and the ad- 
vancement of medical scientific knowledge. 
A man can practice“ medicine, but he 15 
not a true physician unless his patient comes 
first, unless he is willing to spend a little 
extra time on his students, and unless be 
adds to the sum total of medical knowledge. 
Dr. Lyons suggests that the consumer 
medieal arts and sciences should show more 
appreciation of the various problems of the 
practitioner. I submit that this is the wrong 
approach. Most people are interested in 
their own well-being. If the physician 18 
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willing to go to the trouble of doing only 
what is best for his patient and is willing 
to take the time to establish a good working 
relationship with his patients, he will not 
be subject to harassments such as excessive 
emergency demands and malpractice suits. 
Some patients might even become our 
friends. 

Now another approach—why have fewer 
students in college been applying for ad- 
mission to the increasing number of avau- 
able spots in our increasing number of 
medical schoola? This is no idle question, 

The physician's life is a most rewarding 
one, The intellectual challenge is ever pres- 
ent. No single day is like another one. The 
possibility of a new discovery is ever present, 
Socially we are accepted. And don't feel too 
sorry for us financially as a group—it’s a sad 
fact that the Internal Revenue Service looks 
on physicians’ income tax returns with a 
jaundiced eye. 

We pay a nice price for this—hard work, 
Some might call this a sacrifice. But not so. 
Traditionally the medical profession is one 
of service and dedication to others, The true 
physician is happy to go on emergency calls. 
He is willing to spend many hours over the 
bedside of a critically iu patient, over bis 
laboratory bench, writing papers and reports, 
or traveling for numerous national organiza- 
tions. If he saves a poor soul for another 
few years of life or 1f he contributes to medi- 
cal knowledge, he Is satisfied. 

So what are we fussing about? We should 
not ask our patients to stop and think of our 
problems. Our job is to help our patients 
work out their problems. When we do this 
job, which is not to be accomplished by chil- 
dren or complainers, then will we attract 
more smart young people into our exciting 
profession, then can we stop worrying about 
the "physician's image” and then can we 
stop complaining about the dues we pay to 
support of lobbies in Washington, 

These comments are not intended to be for 
or against any particular political bill or any 
form of socialized or private medicine. It is 
simply a plea that physicians become more 
concerned about their patients than exer- 
cized about politics or economics, My only 
criteria, medically and personally speaking, 
are competence and interest. 

Davi P. Eantx, MD., 
Professor of Medicine, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Medical School. 
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The New Truth 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OY MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Donald I. Rogers: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, June 
14, 1962] 
Tor “New” Tuurn 

" (By Donald I, Rogers) 

President Kennedy’s scholarly speech at 
Yale contained much more than a blunt 
threat to business, for It embodied the ele- 
ments of a whole new rash of discussions 
On economic principles and theories, and 
repercussions will ring for many months, if 
not for years. 

The Chief Executive showed that he is 
Sincere in his belief that deficit spending is 
& boon to an ailing economy, that greater 
Government Indebtedness is desirable, and 
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that spending in the public sector of the 
economy has not kept pace with the re- 
mainder of the economy. This is What his 
economic adviser, Walter Heller, has been 
saying for some time, and it is what Budget 
Director David E. Bell has said, too. 

It is a point in principle on which the 
President appears unwilling to give ground. 
It is obvious that his mind is made up and 
that he will not permit it to be persuaded 
toa different viewpoint. 

Thus his message really informed business- 
men holding different economic beliefs, that 
they had better stop fighting and give in, 
or else. 

They would be well advised to do s0, for 
the President is determined to put his beliefs 
into practice. Businessmen may grumble 
that the top tinkerers of the economy are like 
kids with a new Christmas toy which will be 
destroyed by their tinkering, but it will be 
to no avail, 

In truth, many conservative economists be- 
lieve the President Is correct in this belief 
that a deficit is necessary in years of reces- 
sion. 

An unbalanced budget has, for the last 30 
years, a continuing problem in 
America’s economic thinking halls, and has 
never been properly resolved. 

President Kennedy has, at last, resolved 
it by virtual Presidential decree. 

Before the first Roosevelt administration, 
it had always been accepted as fact that 
the only proper standard for the Nation 
was to balance the budget each 
Since then, each administration has dealt 
with deficit spending—each time with strong 
effect on the business community—but it has 
never been accepted as a principle In itself. 
It was always something to be ashamed of, 
to be swept under the rug. 

Now, says the President, we must recognize 
a “new” truth: Deficits, not balances, are 
appropriate in years of recession, and sur- 
pluses, not balances, are appropriate in 
years of inflation. 

David Bell supplements this reasoning: 
“If the Government sought to reduce its 
expenditures to match declining revenues 
in a period of recession, this would itself 
contribute to further contraction in incomes 
and employment, which in turn would re- 
sult in lower revenues, and so on. Trying to 
balance the Federal budget in a recession 
would be a futile exercise, which would hurt, 
not help, the economic situation of the 
country.” 

What the President actually asks for, then, 
is a planned economy, manipulated by ap- 
propriations of taxpayers’ money in the pub- 
lic secter to bring stability to the economy. 
The President says it Is old fashioned to sub- 
scribe to any other notion. 

A comparison would, in fact, show that 
over the Inst 30 years, since Roosevelt be- 
gan a program of deficit spending and en- 
largement of the Federal debt, the indebted- 
ness and deficit spending of both corpora- 
tions and individuals has increased at a 
much faster rate and achieved a much high- 
er level than has been permitted in the Gov- 
some catching up to do. 

So, in a way, the Government does have 
some cathing up to do. 

The President's forceful stand on this 
question of deficit spending is, however, 
open to suspicion that it may be the result 
of quick political thinking, rather than 
scholarly conclusions, 

At the beginning of the year, the Presi- 
dent predicted not a recession but new rec- 
ords in most parts of the Nation's economy. 
At the same time he forecast a budgetary 
surplus. 

Within a month it became apparent that 
there would be no surplus but, in fact, a 
deficit, and within 2 months the deficit was 
pegged at something like $7 billion. 

Now wemre asked to believe that the ad- 
ministration planned it all along—that in 
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the wisdom of the leaders, the deficit was 
contrived to end the recession which they 
detected over the horizon but which, prob- 
ably not of consideration for our feelings, 
they didn’t tell us about. 


Dream Trip Canceled—Class Helps 
Stricken Boy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
fer to my remarks made on the floor 
earlier today concerning the unselfish 
action of the students of the senior class 
at Glen Lake Community High School, 
in Michigan. I hope after reading the 
following article in the June 13 Evening 
Star, that my colleagues and others will 
join us in contributing to help bring 
these worthy students to Washington: 

Dream TRIP CaANCELED—C.iass HELPS 

STRICKEN Bor 


Ever since they were freshmen, the 12 
girls and 21 boys in this year's senior class 
at Glen Lake (Mich.) Community High 
School had saved their money and planned 
a June graduation trip to Washington. 

Now they're not coming. 

+ Ten days before graduation, the class met 
and voted unanimously to give the entire 
trip fund of $700 to a classmate, Duane 
Richardson, 17, who has cancer. 

Duane is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Eugene 
Richardson, of Glen Arbor, Mich. His prin- 
cipal, Harold E. Sweeney, sald Duane is a 
quiet and popular boy, an average or above 
student. He was a star on the Glen Lake 
basketball team during the past season, and 
made honorable mention on the all-con- 
ference team. 

Glen Lake is a resort and fishing and 
farming community at the upper end of 
coset lower peninsula near Traverse 

ty. 

Two months ago Duane had a pain in his 
shoulder. The doctors diagnosed it as ma- 
lignant cancer. Duane has had two opera- 
tions since, and makes periodic trips to the 
University of Michigan at Ann Arbor for 
radiation treatments. 

His father is a commercial fisherman with 
two other sons to support and can Ill afford 
the expense. The class decided to assist in 
the only way it could—with the trip money. 

Mr. Sweeney said six members òf the class 
came to him on May 20, 2 weeks before the 
graduates were scheduled to leave for their 
2 days in Washington. They requested a 
class meeting and gave up their 4-ycar 
dream. 

The story of the class came to light yester- 
day in a speech by Senator Harr, Democrat, 
of Michigan, on the Senate floor. ~ 

“Mr, President,” he said, “this school dis- 
trict ls not a rich one. It is questionable 
whether many of these youngsters will be 
able to make the trip on their own in the 
near future. 

“Graduating classes come to Washington_ 
because it is an excellent place to grasp first- 
hand a little of our history and to learn 
something about the spirit of sacrifice that 
has made this Nation a great one. 

“So perhaps, by giving up their trip, these 
youngsters Have proven that they have al- 
ready learned the greatest lesson, that of 
charity.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league from California, the Honorable 
CHARLES S. GUBSER, recently appeared be- 
fore a Senate Interior Committee to pro- 
test legislation which would grant super- 
preference to Pacific Northwest power 
users and pervert the long-established 
preference clause in reclamation law. 
The Portland Oregonian referred to 
Gusser’s effort as that of a “greedy 
Californian.” 

The San Jose Mercury and the San 
Jose News, both prizewinning news- 
papers of the Ridder newspaper chain, 
were quick to defend Representative 
Gussrr and expose the fallacies in the 
Oregonian’s editorial. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I submit herewith 
an editorial which appeared in the San 
Jose Mercury on June 8 and another 
editorial which appeared in the San Jose 
News on June 9. 

These editorials show the high esteem 
held for Representative GUBSER in his 
own congressional district and also up- 
hold the logic in his opposition to the 
superpreference demand of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the San Jose Sere Mercury, June 


Just Wno's GREEDY? 


The Portland nian, a normally sober 
journal of fact and opinion, took leave of its 
editorial senses May 24 and attacked Repre- 
sentative CHARLES S. GUBsER, Republican, of 
Gilroy, as the “greedy Californian.” 

We don't propose to let the Oregonian 
get away with it. 

The facts, carefully ignored or altered in 
the Oregonian editorial, suggest that greed, 
where it exists at all in this case, is to be 
found among the Pacific Northwest advo- 
cates of subsidized electric power for the 
Northwest only—not in Representative GUB- 
SER. 
What enraged the Oregonian was GUBSER'S 
appearance before a Senate Interior subcom- 
mittee to oppose a so-called regional power 
preference bill now pending. 

This measure would permit the Bonneville 
Power Authority to sell its surplus secondary, 
or nonfirm, power to private utilities as well 

as so-called public preference customers— 
municipal utility districts and the like—in 
the Northwest only. GUBSER objected to this, 
pointing out that California's preference 
customers should have a crack at the surplus 
Bonneville power on an equal basis with 
such users in the Northwest if the theory 
of preference is to have any meaning at all. 

It is impossible to argue with this, since 
the preference theory says that electric power 
generated in plants bullt by public money 
belongs to all the people, not just some of 

the people, 
BIT OF BACKGROUND 

Here, briefly, is the background of the 
Northwest power dispute: 

The Bonneville Power Authority, which 
distributes power from the giant Bonneville 
Dam, is operating in the red—selling power 
to its customers at below cost. It has some 
surplus secondary, or nonfirm, power ayall- 
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able for sale but no local preference cus- 
tomers. 

It could sell this power to nonpreference 
customers at the going market rate, but the 
advocates of more government in the power 
business don't want that. The Interior De- 
partment has suggested that a tieline could 
be built from Bonneville to California so 
preference customers here could utilize this 
surplus Bonneville power. 

The BPA and its subsidized customers 
don't want this to happen—the BPA be- 
cause it wants to hang onto as much power 
potential as possible to take care of area 
growth—if and when it ever takes place— 
and the subsidized customers for the obvi- 
ous reason, lower rates. 

California needs this extra power now. 
As Representative GuBsrer pointed out, sub- 
sidized power, if the theory of preference is 
not to be perverted completely, could be a 
big help here—cutting the cost of lifting 
San Luis Reservoir water into a Pacheco Pass 
tunnel diversion for the benefit of Santa 
Clara County, to cite only one example. 

It should be asked further—and GUBSER 
had the courage to ask it before the Senate 
committee: Why should California taxpayers 
help subsidize below-cost power for alumi- 
num manufacturers and other industries 
lured to the Northwest by this bait and then 
be denied the right to buy power at the 
same rate when they have the chance—a 
right, incidentally, guaranteed them under 
present reclamation law? 

DOG IN MANGER? 


The Oregonian offers as justification for 
its patently worthless charge of greed on 
Gupsen's part, the Northwest's lack of oil 
or gas reserves. It must rely on hydroelectric 
power almost exclusively, and so it must 
protect Bonneville power against raids by 
the greedy, resources-rich Californians. The 
Oregonian doesn't point out, however, that 
those rich, greedy Californians go all the way 
to Texas and Canada for 75 percent of the 
natural gas they use for all p - 
cluding the generation of electricity. And 
they don't enjoy a tax subsidy in the price 
of it. 

Par from being the “greedy Californian,” 
Representative Guns should be called the 
vigilant Californian and praised for his 
efforts on behalf of his constituents and 
Federal yers in the 50 States who help 
underwrite the BPA’s losses and the profits 
of business and industries of the Northwest 
which benefit from them. 


[From the San Jose (Calif.) News, June 9, 
1962] — 


WANTED: MORE GREED 


Representative CHARLES S. GUBSER, Repub- 
lican, of Gilroy, has stirred up the animals 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

He did it by telling the Senate Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee that federally 
subsidized power developed in the Northwest 
but not needed for public projects there 
should be made available for such projects 
in California. 

This statement inspired the Portland 
Oregonian to call Guusrer a “greedy Call- 
fornian.”’ 

In the center of this fight is the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration. It is operating 
at a loss, and this deficit is being made up 
with Federal funds. The system is produc- 
ing more electricity than can be used by 
Government projects in its immediate area, 
Nonetheless, the Northwest is seeking re- 
gional priority legislation to keep the excess 
power from being used on anything more 
than a temporary basis anywhere outside the 
Bonneville area. 

It Is interesting to note that GUBSER was 
the only California Co to go be- 


fore the Senate committee and protest this 


concept. 
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Greedily, Guaser pointed out the excess 
Bonneville power might be put to good use 
in his home county for water importation 
projects, the Stanford linear accelerator, or 
the Ames Aeronautical Laboratory. 

Greedily, Gussrr argued that the Bonne- 
ville subsidy comes from Federal taxes paid 
by people over the entire Nation, not just by 
Oregon residents. 

What we need is more greedy Congress- 
men, 


Regardless of Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial from the Shelbyville (Ind.) 
News of June 5, 1962: 

REGARDLESS OF NEED 

All across this land of ours today you 
can hear the beat of the promotion drums- 
The drums have a very special beat. What 
they're heralding is: “Get aboard. Get 
aboard the Government's medical care plan 
for the aged. Get aboard.“ 

The plan, now before Congress, is know? 
as the King-Anderson bill. It stipulates the 
granting of hospital services to the more than 
14 million elderly Americans who are now 
getting benefits from either social security 
or under the Railroad Act and eventually to 
everyone participating in the social security 
proram, regardless of need, when they reach 


In order to “look at the record,” we now 
introduce Congressman THomas B. CURTIS, 
of Missouri, a member of the important 
House Ways and Means Committee. 

“The stakes," he says, “are staggering. 
passed by Congress, the administration’s p 
promises to be the most expensive 
piece of welfare legislation in history. 
estimates, for the first year alone, vary from 
the Government's sanguine $1 billion to an 
insurance company's $4 billion. Two 
are sure: the cost will be tremendous, and 
it will come out of your paycheck and mine. 

While weighing Representative 
findings, bear in mind that there is now in 
force the Kerr-Mills Act which grants Fed- 
eral funds to medical care, funds to be 
matched by the States. Note that 
money Is to be given to persons whose income 
falls below certain prescribed ceilings. 

Representative Curtis insists that there are 
ways for providing medical care for older 
people without adding more billions to those 
already being spent by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Here are his alternatives: 

1, Taxpayers should get a break for paying 
any part of their parents’ medical costs, in- 
cluding medical insurance. 

2. People should be free to choose the type 
of (medical) insurance that best suits thelr 
needs. 

3. More and more people are insuring 
themselves. Today practically all insurance 
companies offer policies for people over 65. 

4. Determine how each community nom 
solves its problems on providing medical care 
for the aged. 

5. Make it ensler for elderly people to pa 
doctors" bills. 

6. Private pension funds should be allowed 
to provide medical insurance for their 
members, 

Whether or not you “buy” every one of 
this Congressman's suggestions remember 
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that the King-Anderson plan is one that can 
never pay for itself, that provides the same 
help to the rich as well as the poor, and 
one that does not include many older people 
who are not eligible for social security bene- 
fits. 


Pinpointing Responsibility for 


Procurement Waste 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
during the past several days, I have re- 
ferred to the scandalous waste in the 
procurement branches of our armed serv- 
ices. As a typical example, I have de- 
tailed the procurement of a UHF radio 
which will cost the taxpayers $1.3 million 
More than necessary if the Navy has its 
Way and sees to it that a favored con- 
tractor gets an award of contract. 

I have also discussed other cases which 
Parallel the example case and just yes- 
terday I singled out another procure- 
Ment in another branch of the service 
that is current. 

In the near future, I shall pinpoint the 
Single person in the Navy Department 
who has been responsible in the case of 
the procurement of the AN/PRC 41 radio 


Set by Navy, the case in which the tax- 


Payer is going to pay out $1.3 million 
More than necessary. I shall detail his 
errors, both of omission and commission, 
I shall point out examples of gross in- 
Competency if not actual examples of a 
part in a conspiracy to defraud the Gov- 
ernment. When I am finished, I think 
You will agree with me that here is a 
Man who at the very least should be 
Seyerely reprimanded before being dis- 
charged. i 

During my presentation on the AN/ 
41 case, several of my colleagues 
have asked me how I became interested 
in military procurement. Others have 
asked how I presented my case against 
the AN/PRC 41 procurement. There is 
& perfect way to answer these and other 
Questions. It is by repeating to you the 
Contents of my letter of May 21, 1962, to 
the Secretary of the Navy, setting out to 
my findings concerning the AN/PRC 

41 and other procurements. 

Here is the letter as I delivered it to 
the Secretary of the Navy: 

May 21, 1902. 
Hon. Frep Konuru, 
Secretary of the Navy, Department of the 
Navy, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mn. Srenrranr: As a Member of. the 
U.S, House of Representatives now in my 20th 
Year, and as a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, I haye been concerned about the 
enormous budget requests submitted by the 
Various branches of the military departments 

t purport to cover equipment required for 
dur national defense. A: a taxpayer as well 
as a Congressman, I fully realize that we 
Must all carry our share of the burden, 
regardless of how heavy, to fulfill the require- 
Ments of the Constitution to provide ade- 
Quately for the common defense. I am also 
in agreement with my colleagues in Congress 
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who feel that it is better to be safe than 
sorry. 

There is no denying the fact that Govern- 
ment business today is big business. Entire 
areas of the country are affected by the 
award of a single contract for a weapons sys- 
tem. Similarly, still other areas are de- 
pressed when this work does not come to 
them. Since Government business is big 
business, it is inevitable, as it is in any big 
business operation, that a certain amount of 
waste is to be expected. The bigger the 
business, the bigger the waste, but it is hard 
for me to realize any private company would 
tolerate procurement practices such as those 
revealed in my past 16 months’ review of 
military contracts and awards. 

Por many years I was simply an interested 
spectator, observing reports from the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office and reviewing records 
of congressional hearings involving military 
procurement and waste. I tried to under- 
stand and comprehend what was going on 
and tried to make a sincere effort to have a 
comprehensive knowledge of the subjects, 
but this was difficult, if not impossible. 

On every hand I would hear other Members 
complain about abuses of authority to nego- 
tiate” military contracts without really 
understanding the whole complicated pro- 
cedure. About 15 months ago, I decided to 
devote much of my time to a personal educa- 
tion in military procurement practices and 
to try to undertake a personal study of how 
the Armed Forces buy materials for use in 
connection with our national defense, With 
the help of the Comptroller General I began 
to ask questions and started receiving an- 
swers, I began to see just how contracts are 
awarded, and I also began to have some con- 
crete realization as to how much of the tax- 
payer's money le being wasted. 

During the ensuing 15 months, my inquiry 
has been penetrating and exhaustive. I have 
gone into many specific transactions in de- 
tail. The results, documented by General 
Accounting Office reports, complemented by 
information obtained from informal inquiry 
into the electronic industry, have been, to 
say the least, profoundly shocking to me, not 
only as a Congressman but as an American 
citizen. 

During this study, I uncovered information 
that led me to believe the technical know- 
how of many valuable American indusrtics 
was being bypassed. To confirm this I 
contacted officials of many electronic firms. 
I have been given enough Information to 
conclude that fully qualified, talented, finan- 
cially competent manufacturing facilities are 
dally being denied the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in certain procurement transactions 
covering electronic equipment. The effects 
of this “closed door” policy are obvious—a 
virtual elimination of competition, the in- 
evitable inflation of the uncontested selling 
price, and a loss of vital technical progress 
which results as a national consequence of 
open competition. Much of my information 
points to the Navy Department Bureau of 
Ships as one of the prime offending agencies. 

A review of reports from the General Ac- 
counting Office reveals a letter dated April 
14, 1959, from the Chief of the Bureau of 
Ships to the Comptroller General, file L-4 
(110Ser 110-1045) which declared a policy 
to provide that “even though the determina- 
tions and findings specifically state only cer- 
tain companies are believed to be able to 
meet requirements, other companies shall 
not be precluded from bidding.” 

That policy, Mr. Secretary, stated in a 
letter of April 14, 1959, has been subverted 
constantly since the very day of its existence 


and is still being subverted today by civilian 


employees in the Bureau of Ships. 

To prove this to my own satisfaction and 
to gain documentation for my study, I sent 
my administrative assistant, Mr. Philip Cole, 


to the Navy Department, Bureau of Ships, on 
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February 5, 1962, with instructions to ask 
for an opportunity to participate in the then 
current procurement for the AN/WRC-32 
(unclassified) and the AN/WLRE-1 electronic 
countermeasures (classified confidential). 
He went through normal procedures, stated 
that he was a “representative” but declined 
to specify which firms he “represented” until 
(he was told by me to say) he could revive 
Specifications to determine Just which firms 
he wanted to participate in the procurement 
transaction then underway. This was an ob- 
vious and clear-cut test of the Chief of 
Bureau of Ships directive of April 14, 1959. 

To put it mildly, Mr. Secretary, he was 
denied any information whatsoever, and was 
told by Navy Contract Negotiator Dean 
Young, if he wanted to do any business in 
that area, he would have to level“ with the 
Navy. 

Now, I would like to ask a question at this 
point, Mr. Secretary. How is it possible for 
the Chief of the Bureau of Ships to declare 
a policy in a written statement to Congress, 
as in Admiral Mumma's letter of April 14, 
1959, only to have this very policy bluntly 
ignored and subverted by grade 9 civil serv- 
ants such as Mr. Young? Another question, 
and an important one regarding the safety 
of this Nation: What effect do civil servants 
of this type have on our national economy, 
not to mention our national security? To 
answer my own question, I would like to 
quote some examples that have arisen out 
of my 15-month study of Armed Forces pro- 
curement. These examples are but a small 
portion of similar examples which I intend 
to take up with the Congress, the Navy De- 
partment, the Secretary of Defense, and the 
Department of Justice at a future time. 

Example No. 1. In the immediate future, 
I shall document, with the assistance of the 
General Accounting Office, the case of the 
AN/WLR-1 electronic countermeasures re- 
ceiver. Sole-source negotiations with Collins 
Radio Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, under terms 
of contract Nobrs-75710, covered a huge 
Program of production which undoubtedly 
was. “justified” by some Navy official, and 
which cost the American taxpayer in excess 
of $60,000 as an average per system price. 
When competition was introduced into sub- 
sequent procurement, the cost fell to ap- 
proximately $15,000 per unit, with Sylvania 
winning the contract. Later the unit price 
dropped even lower with additional awards 
to General Instruments. Without a doubt, 
your Department could inundate the Con- 
gress with material designed to establish 
that the $60,000 price was both “justified” 
and “legal.” This, however, is beside the 
polnt I wish to make, and the AN/WLR-1 
is not an isolated Illustration of my ulti- 
mate conclusion. 

Example No, 2. The General Accounting 
Office has already investigated the procure- 
ment methods followed in the case of the 
AN/SPS-10 radar. It has been established 
through documentary evidence that the 
Navy-negotiated, $40,000 per system, prices 
with Dumont and Sylvania, subsequently 
fell to less than 612,000 when open compe- 
tition was introduced, Daystrom, Inc., wou 
the contract when the procurement was 
placed out in the open for unrestricted bid- 
ding. This again proves the efficacy of open 
competitive practice. 

Example No. 3. This case, is, I believe, 
among the more fantastic reports received 
from the General Accounting Office. It 
covers procurement of the TR-152( )/SQS-— 
23 transducer which was completely docu- 
mented by the Comptroller General. It is 
not my plan to go into detail on this matter 
since you have probably already heard of it 
through my speech on it in Congress. If 
you have not, I refer you to the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of September 19, 1961, lst 
session of the 87th Congress, which contains 
a rather detailed summary. The results of 
Navy action in this instance are obvious, 
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Mr. Secretary. Bureau of Ships civilian em- 
ployees obtained two bids—one from a fav- 
ored firm and the other an 3 
wanted from an outside manufac- 
turer. eee unwanted firm's bid was 
low, a second bidding was arranged by the 
Navy Bureau of Ships employees. It is clear 
to me that someone in the Navy Department 
then took it upon himself to reveal the com- 
petitive price to the favored firm, and on the 
second bidding, the unwanted firm re- 
stated its original quotation only to be 
underbid by $20,000, which is a very small 
margin on a 84.5 million procurement. 
When this procurement was forced into open 
competition by a totally unwanted bidder, 
the price per unit on this equipment fell 
from $100,000 to $70,000, and subsequently 
even lower, thereby saving the taxpayer 
almost $1 million on a single contract. 

the efficaciousness. of open competi- 
tion is demonstrated, but in this instance, 
the company responsible for saving the tax- 
payers $1 million was completely shut out in 
the cold for their patriotic interest. 

Mr. Secretary, there are literally dozens of 
other cases that I could mention. Some of 
them are not Navy t actions, 
although all Navy transactions under study 
follow this same pattern. 

It appears to me, as a result of a long 
and arduous study, that some Navy civilian 
employees and some of the uniformed Per- 
sonnel use their Federal status as a staging 
area for subsequent lucrative employment 
outside the Government, if not for immedi- 
ate gain while still in the Federal service. 
When the taxpayer has to foot the bill for 
these efforts for personal advancement of 
one sort or another, the continued “admin- 
istrative errors” and “oversights” become 
noxious and open to critical inquiry if not 
criminal prosecution. To use Federal em- 
ployment as a tool to create either an at- 
mosphero which provides for subsequent 

opportunity or a climate of im- 

financial gain, appears to me to 

be short of a criminal conspiracy. 

When the Government is thus defrauded, 
the guilty should be punished. 

Since the transactions I have mentioned 
previously have all been accomplished and 
completed, it might be concluded that they 
were, indeed, irregular or improper. It might 
also be contended that the lessons 8 
in these procurement actions have n 
well taken. It might further be stated that 
they will not reoccur in any form, and that 
in the future, the American taxpayer will 
derive more value for this tax dollar spent 
for defense, and the American industry will 
no longer either be shut out or have to use 
devious methods to gain ingress into prof- 
itable Navy Department production con- 
tracts. 

That would indeed be a laudable accom- 
plishment, but unfortunately for everyone 
but the favored manufacturers and some 
Navy employees, such an accomplishment 
cannot be documented. In fact, and in 
truth, the same pattern of suspected du- 
plcity and possible decelt 1s being followed 
in a current procurement transaction for 
equipment identified as the “AN/PRC-41 
radio set.” 

This history of this procurement is such 
that it is almost certain there is a criminal 
conspiracy to defraud the Government here. 
The actual sum of money has not yet been 
calculated and cannot be until after all the 
83 are reported by the General Accounting 

ice. 

To begin at the beginning, there was a 
development contract issued for almost 81 
million to Collins Radio, sole source, without 
competition, for a radio that is curiously 
alined with a similar development of the 
AN/ARC-51 which was paid for both by the 
Navy and the US. Army Signal Supply 
Agency. In the brief time allowed for prepa- 
ration of this presentation, it has not been 


possible to develop full details on the 
AN/ARC-51 development and production; 
however, this will be accomplished soon. 
Suffice it to say that some serious questions 
have been posed by even the most superficial 
of preliminary studies. 

The current procurement for the AN/PRC— 
41 is now identified as a sole-source negotia- 
tion under Bureau of Ships request No. 
6270-26112(S) and is scheduled now for an 
award to Collins Radio Co, without any com- 
petition of any kind. The General Account- 
ing Office has supplied to me, at my request, 
a complete report on the previous history of 
‘the development contract awarded to Collins, 
again, I would like to emphasize, without 
competition. This material reveals an 
almost unbelievable circumstance, After 
spending almost a million dollars for devel- 
opment of this radio, there are no manufac- 
turing drawings available to the Navy De- 
partment to provide detalls necessary to ob- 
tain open competition for follow-on pro- 
duction. 

The reason there are no manufacturing 
drawings available to Navy (which do exist 
and are currently in possession of Collins 
Radio) is even more astounding to me. This 
is a direct result of an order issued by an 
individual identified as H. Mullally, BuShips 
telephone No. 62431, originally justified by 
S. D. Keim, Extension 64065, and E. C. Aiken, 
Bureau of Ships Code 675. This order is in 
the form of a letter, serial 1705.4-73, dated 
11 January 1962, It instructed Collins Radio 
that “the Bureau has reviewed its require- 
ments and it is now requested that the 
drawings not be delivered.” 

As you know much better than I, it now 

follows naturally that in production procure- 
ment action, your Department or some em- 
ployee thereof can state with absolute au- 
thority that there are no drawings avallable 
to provide the rest of the electronic indus- 
try with details covering the manufacture of 
AN/PRC+41. This fact alone would 
an award to Collins, but for the fact that 
my study has uncovered other facts which 
point a finger of criminal suspicion at some- 
one in an ever-decreasing circle in the Navy 
Department. 
Additionally, it has been learned In my 
study of documentation that the current 
procurement request (26112) is supported by 
an interdepartmental procurement request 
initiated by the Marine Corps. Identified as 
MIPR, this document stipulates several tech- 
nical changes for incorporation into the pro- 
duction equipment. On the procurement 
request (26112), however, these changes do 
not appear. I repeat, they do not appear. 

Based on circumstances and study of past 
procurement actions, this automatically sets 
the stage, after an award is made to Collins 
Radio for production on a sole-source basis, 
to allow and to “justify” subsequent engli- 
neering changes” which will increase the cost 
of this unit to the Government even further 
and provide another opportunity for Anan- 
cial legerdermain similar to that of past 
cases, 

Mr. Secretary, since starting my study of 
this particular procuremont request, I have 
become increasingly appalled at the furtive- 
ness under which it is being conducted. I 
determined that it might be very possible 
for a completely Independent manufacturer 
te complete a study of this equipment and 
arrive at a price figure that would be com- 
petitive to the price per unit of the Collins 
offer. 

A copy of the procurement request (26112), 
interim and final technical reports, techni- 
cal manuals, specifications, and microfilms 
of manufacturing drawings of other allied 
equipment was submitted by me to Arvin 
Industries, Columbus, Ind., and they were 
asked to prepare a quotation. Arvin in- 
formed me they had already submitted a re- 
quest to the Navy Department for an oppor- 
tunity to participate in this procurement ac- 
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tion and said the firm was denied the pro- 
curement papers by the Contracting Office 
of the Bureau of Ships, again in clear yiola- 
tion of stated Navy policy. 

Regardless of the Navy Department's seem- 
ing determination to award a substantial 
contract to Collins Radio without even con- 
sidering other highly qualified sources, I in- 
sisted that Arvin go to the expense of prepar- 
ing an honest cost analysis and quotation. 

I then requested the Chief of the Bureau 
of Ships to withhold any award to Collins 
Radio until the close of business Monday, 
May 21, 1962. I also requested the Comp- 
troller General to observe the current quota- 
tion submitted by Collins Radio to the Bu- 
reau of Ships. in response to request No. 
26112, My purpose in so doing was to make 
sure a disinterested third party bad full 
knowledge of the Collins bid and also to 
deter any overenthusiastic Navy employee 
from either modifying, altering, or even sub- 
stituting another proposal for the now cur- 
rent quotation for this equipment. 

Attached hereto is the proposal prepared 
by Arvin Industries for the production of the 
AN/PRC-41 () radio set. This firm, one of 
the most reputable in the Industry, warrants 
to me that they cannot only deltver the end 
product, but can actually improve the cur- 
rent delivery requirements set forth in pro- 
curement request No. 26112, which is of criti- 
cal concern to the Government in view of the 
statement to my office by Rear Adm. R. E. 
Jones, Chief of the Bureau of Ships, regard- 
ing the urgency of the delivery requirements. 

Mr. Secretary, in view of the foregoing, I 
believe I have a right to expect that the 
award for production of the AN/PRC-41 
production contract be made to Arvin In- 
dustries, Inc., Columbia, Ind., providing 
the price quoted by Arvin is in any degrce 
less than that submitted by Collins Radio 
for this same production. 

In view of the documented record of per- 
formance of Navy personnel in handiing 
“negotiated” procurement of the TR-162 
( )/8QS-23, I would strongly urge a great 
degree of caution in “revising” the current 
requirements to “justify” second bidding, 
or third bidding, as in the case of the TR-152. 
Additionally, since it is the pronounced 
policy“ of the Navy Bureau of Ships not to 
“auction” awards, negotiations should only 
be conducted with the lowest proven re- 
sponsible bidder. 

If the Navy Department intends to conduct 
negotiations with Arvin Industries for the 
award of contract for production of the 
AN/PRC-41, I wish to be notified accordingly 
before close of business, Tuesday. May 22, 
1962. 

In conclusion, I wish to inform you that 
I am today requesting the Comptroller Gen- 
era} to supply me with a copy of the Collins 
Radio Co. quotation under No, 26112 cover- 
ing the AN/PRC-Al, and other data, which 
will, in the immediate future, make it pos- 
sible to put an end to “administrative ex- 
rors" and “inadvertent oversights.” It will 
also make it possible that a single individual 
in the Navy Department be held responsible 
for examples of reckless waste of taxpayer 
dollars in military procurement for elec- 
tronic equipment. This win be done either 
by removal from office or by prosecution 
through the Department of Justice, or both. 

With highest personal regards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Eart Wr. so, 
Member of Congress. 


That is the sum and substance of MY 
letter, to which I added a detailed pro- 
posal submitted to me by an Indians 
manufacturer covering this radio set. 
Since delivery of this letter, I have been 
contacted by the Navy Department oD 
this matter on the phone, by officials 
ranging downward from Secretary 
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Korth. I have had telephone conversa- 
tions and personal conferences. The 
Navy has attempted to get the case in 
an off-the-written-record state at sever- 
al points, but with no success. 

My case on military procurement has 
been built on written questions and writ- 
ten answers and that is how I intend to 
keep it. 

I might say here that the Navy has 
been somewhat less than parallel in this 
Tespect. Secret meetings have been set 
up by the Navy in Washington. There 
has been a massive campaign to prove 
that the taxpayers have no hope of sav- 
ing money on military procurement. 
This campaign isn’t going to work. I 
have been cognizant of the fact that this 
matter is being treated by the Navy as 
though someone is attacking the U.S. 
Navy, instead of trying to help it and 
other branches. 

Soon, however, I shall detail my case 
against the Navy personnel to whom I 
refer in my letter to the Secretary. We 
shall see at that time who is working for 
the best interests of the United States 
and its citizens and who is working for 
Purely personal gain. We shall also see 
whether the Navy is interested in pro- 
tecting its own, or in cleaning its own 
house before someone else picks up the 
broom and starts sweeping. 


1962 Capitol Page School Commencement 
Address by Representative Harold R. 
Collier of Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, June 11, my colleague, Hon. 
Harotp R. CoLLIER, of Ilinois, delivered 
the commencement address at the grad- 
Uation ceremonies of the Capitol Page 
School. Believing that his remarks will 
be of interest to our fellow Members of 
the House and Senate who were unable 
to attend the exercises, I am pleased to 
Place his address in the Recorp. 

The address follows: 

1962 CarrroL Pace SCHOOL ADDRESS BY REP- 
RESENTATIVE HAROLD R. OOLLIER, OF ILLINOIS 

Distinguished guests, students, and gradu- 
ates, it is a distinct privilege for me to par- 
ticipate in this commencement exercise this 
evening. And it is apropos that I use the 
Word "distinct" because few young men have 
the opportunity which you experienced in 
Your education here in the Capitol Page 
School. A 

You who are receiving your diplomas this 
evening are but 23 of 1,880,000 high school 
Students across the country who are graduat- 
ing in this year of 1962. Yet no other in- 
Stitution of secondary schooling is as widely 
known as yours and in no other school do 


The 80 young 
men who serve each year in thelr capacities 
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as pages in the House of Representatives, 
the U.S. Senate or the U.S. Supreme Court, 
are In daily association with the men who 
conduct the affairs of state and write the 
history of this great and proud Nation. 

And while, perhaps, many of you might 
be inclined to take the opportunity you are 
enjoying and have enjoyed, a bit for granted, 
I am sure you will find in the years ahead 
a rich reward for your experiences in the 
Nation's Capitol. 

True, it may be more rewarding to some 
of you than others, depending on your in- 
dividual application, personal effort, and in- 
sight. - 

On this theme, I-humbly express the hope 
that those of you who are graduating this 
evening use to every advantage the rich ex- 
perience of your service and education in 
your future endeavors. And to of you 
who will enjoy the experience of graduation 
in the years to come, may this occasion be 
an inspiration to set even higher standards 
for yourselves and the Page School. 

Five years ago Soviet scientists set a little 
metal ball whizzing around the earth in 
space. This perhaps had as great an impact 
upon the reevaluation of our educational 
system as any other single incident in mod- 
ern history. 

Our national pride was suddenly wounded 
by the scientific achievement of our adver- 
sary. The greater ‘achievement of having 
been first to split the atom was relegated to 
temporary oblivion. 

“Why were we not first in this scientific 
endeavor?” was the hue and cry of many 
educators and top people in Government. 

We began to search for the answer, and 
in doing so called for a new and greater 
emphasis upon mathematics and the sci- 
ences. The following year, in 1958, the Con- 
gress passed the National Defense Education 
Act, designed to encourage participation pri- 
marily in these fields, as well as the modern 
languages. 

Many who clamored for greater participa- 
tion by the Federal Government in the field 
of education may not have looked far enough 
for the answer to some of the ills and woes of 
our educational system. Others exaggerated 
the inadequacies which existed and which 
still exist today. 

Yet for all of our criticism, which in it- 
self is frequently healthy, we must not lose 
sight of the fact that American education in 
its finest sense provides a fredom of choice 
which is not enjoyed by students in coun- 
tries with totalitarian governments. While 
the Soviet Union may direct the curriculum 
and future of any student, in a nation of 
free people, such as ours, we cannot and 
must not dictate the course of study nor 
the ultimate profession of our scholars. On 
the other hand, we must provide the tools, 
incentives and o ties for making the 
most of the great intellectual resources of 
our people. 

In the same breath, it must be remem- 
bered that the system of education which 
we enjoy in this great free Republic has 
provided the highest standards of educa- 
tion for the greatest number of people of 
any educational system in the-history of the 
world, We accomplished this in the com- 
paratively brief span of less than two cen- 
turies, while nations with thousands of years 
of civilization behind them had a system 
which provided educational opportunities 
for only a few of their privileged citizens. 
Even now, educational opportunities in many 
nations are limited to small segments of the 
populace. 

Although there is a virtual renaissance in 
education taking place around the world, a 
world which is engaged in a great struggle 
between two divergent ideologies, this in- 
ternational rivalry is having an increasing 
effect upon all of our national life 
and more and more it dominates our per- 
spectives. 
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Here at home, we are engaged in an edu- 
cational race with the Soviet Union as part 
of the broad intense international competi- 
tion. Not only have we taken the position 
that the challenge of our time is to train 
more engineers than our adversary, but to 
develop the best ballerinas and ballet danc- 
ers, gather the greatest attention at inter- 
national trade fairs, build the most school- 
houses, or even grow the tallest corn. While 
some people claim this sort of competition is 
foolish, we must recognize it, on the other 
hand, as a way of life in the world in which 
we live today. 

But I hasten to say to you this evening 
that this approach to educational competi- 
tion must not dominate our system, for 
should not the real value of education be re- 
fiected in the improvement of ‘creative ac- 
tivity among more and more of our people; 
for with it will come an improvement in the 
living standards of our entire population. 
Education holds the key to the individual 
and collective progress of our society. 

Improving our areas of learning must, of 
course, be coupled with strengthening the 
moral standards of all our citizenry. We 
must not look for the easy way out unless 
we choose to permit the moral fiber of de- 
mocracy to degenerate. 

The individual’s responsibility to himself 
is as essential to the preservation of these 
United States as is his obligation to his fel- 
low man. This statement might well be 
challenged by many who look upon the en- 
tire system of education in the mass con- 
cept. But may I remind you that great ad- 
vances in fields of research were 
achieved by dedicated individuals, each us- 
ing the knowledge of another individual 
upon which to build a final goal. 

Hence, the encouragement of every young 
man and woman to pursue higher education 
on the basis of himself or herself 
with a more fruitful life in a field of his 
or her own choosing is the foundation of a 
free society. : 

It seems to me that the prime product of 
education is self- responsibility: for being re- 
sponsible to oneself is the fundamental 
ingredient of a strong moral society. There 
are those who seek a utopian system through 
greater control of the lives of individuals. 
But history has repeatedly borne evidence 
of the fallacy of this philosophy. As a Na- 
tion we are becoming insecure with our 
obsession for a security which places em- 
phasis upon the material rather than the 
intellectual and spiritual values. Yet the 
real security and strength of this country 
depends upon individual initiative, ambition, 
and ingenuity. 

Our society, by its very nature, is complex. 
Its strength cannot be preserved if we at- 
tempt to simplify its problems by mass solu- 
tions, And this is where self-reliance 
through well-proportioned education enters 
the picture. For as we increase the scope 
of education, we also expand its influence. 

There is no question that we are expand- 
ing educational opportunities, and we are 
witnessing an acceleration of new and better 
institutions of learning in many areas. Edu- 
cation, of itself, cannot be isolated, for a 
broadening of self-reliance through prepared- 
ness funnels its way down to every level of 
society. 

And so the point of my remarks to you 
this evening is just this: 

Pursue your future education with a posi- 
tive goal and keep in mind always that the 
short cuts to success are rare. The detours 
are many and the pitfalls are not few. To 
you who are graduating this evening, and I 
presume most of you will continue your edu- 
cation at various institutions of higher 
learning, may I suggest that every hour of 
study should be regarded as an hour of 

for your future responsibilities aa 
better-informed and consequently better 
citizens. 
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must earn by effort and desire. 

. The problems of each generation become 
increasingly more difficult and complex. 
Therefore each generation must be better 
equipped and must draw more diligently 
upon its talents. That is the challenge of 
our day; and, in fact, the challenge we face 
if we are to preserve a Nation of free people; 
a Nation of rich opportunity; and a Nation 
which must continue to be governed by the 
consent of the governed. 

If you who are graduating this evening 
and the nearly 2 million others like you, 
accept this challenge with pride of personal 
responsibility, there need be no fear of the 
future. To do anything less would indeed 
pose a threat to the great heritage of a free 
Nation. 


The Challenge of Oar Time 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, on June 9, 
1962, Miss Hazel Palmer, a distinguished 
lawyer of Sedalia, Mo., made a stirring 
address before the annual convention of 
the Federation of Republican Women’s 
Clubs in Kansas City, Mo. Therein she 
refreshingly pays tribute to her own sex, 
analyzes our country’s situation at home 
and abroad; and asks erstwhile, succinct, 
and poignant questions, while making 
recommendations we should institute for 
the good of our economy. 

Under leave to extend and revise my 
remarks the address follows: 

THe CHALLENGE OF OUR TIME 


It is a privilege to address this annual con- 
vention of the Federation of Republican 
Women's Clubs of Missouri. To you Repub- 
lican women here and at home, I pay tribute 
for the efforts you have made and are mak- 
ing in behalf of your party and its candidates 
for office. o seldom yourselves, if ever, an 
ofMficeseeker, yet so faithful and so tireless 
in your help to those who do seek office. 

You, and thousands of women like you 
throughout our country, can play an im- 
portant role in meeting the challenge that 
faces these United States at this moment. 
Almost every day of our lives, we are faced 
with a challenge of some kind. These chal- 
lenges can vex us into despair and hopeless 
defeat. or they can spur us on to greater ef- 
fort and a determination to achieve our aims 
and our purposes. How we meet life’s chal- 
lenges, reveals our true and inner self. 

How many of rou give up in your homes 
or in your businesses when trials and defeat 
overtake you, when you feel that your child 
has challenged you to the very limit and you 
wonder what form of discipline or what 
counsel you can give next to that exasper- 
eting son or daughter to effect the right 
solution? But what a marvelous feeling, 
when you have successfully met that chal- 
lenge in the home. 

And who faces more challenges than the 
mothers of today? But what an opportunity 
to leave the biggest and best imprint upon 
the world that can be made. What better 
could a nation ask for than the type of 
mothers who, after they have brought life 
into the world, accept the tasks and respon- 
sibilities of preparing it for all the trials 
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and tribulations, for all the joy and love, of 
living—mothers who, by precept and exam- 
ple, fortify their sons and daughters with 
such faith, that whether they surge in the 
tempest of ill-blown winds or ride the crest 
of fame and fortune, they will at all times 
be sustained in confidence and always re- 
main the master of their own ship? 

Perhaps our trouble today ls that we too 
seldom see any challenge outside our homes 
and our businesses, as we hustle and bustle 
to get the many tasks done in those cate- 
gories which consume about all of our time. 
And unless we pause and recognize that we 
have a challenge, we certainly can't meet it 
when at last it states us squarely in the 
face. 

The problem of too many already enslaved 
people and the people of our own country 
has been thelr failure to recognize any threat 
to their Mberties, and here in these United 
States, a failure alzo to recognize any threat 
to the economic stability of our own Govern- 
ment. 

Too many would kill the goose that lays 
the golden egg, because they have not yet 
learned just how the egg is produced, and 
they are not interested in learning. Their 
only interest is just to have the egg in the 
basket, and seemingly they fall to realize 
that a morning could come when there would 
be no egg. 

We have spent money like mad; we have 
loaned it; we have given it away, along with 
other material substance, until our so-called 
generosity and endless wealth has shocked 
the world, 

But from where does this endless fountain 
of flowing dollars come? 

Today we are a people in debt §1 trillion, 
in public, private, and corporate debt, 
the greatest debt in the history of the world. 
The interest alone runs into tens of billions 
of dollars each year. It is said that no na- 
tion with a debt load comparable to ours 
ever survived it longer than 10 years. 

And now we are beginning to see the 
momentum of deficit spending increase. The 
same old crowd is back in Washington, and 
the revival of pump priming days seems to 
be lurking around the corner. The old tax- 
and-tax and spend-and-spend and elect-and- 
elect days are beginning to rear their ugly 
heads, 

It just seems that the Democrat Party 
can't get to moving unless they put a 
mortgage on future generation's earnings, 
as well as upon our own. And now we have 
these poor confused, overread, and over- 
rated Harvard boys who just can't face life's 
problems. The best way they can solve them 
is to throw up their hands quickly and just 
say: “Come and get it—but get out of my 
hair.” It's so easy to spend the other fel- 
low’s carnings. 

My conclusion right now Is, that only the 
Republican Party Is able to give us prosper- 
ity and peace, and in doing so, it can still 
honor and respect the fundamental princt- 
ples of good government, those upon which 
this Nation achieved its greatness and its 
ability to practically support the whole 
world; the free enterprise system and a be- 
lief in private initiative and individual free- 
dom to conduct our own business affairs as 
God gives us the wisdom to do it. 

Have you ever stopped to realize what has 
happened in this country and in the world 
in the short time a Republican administra- 
tion has been out of power to direct the 
policies of our Government? And Im not 
afraid to include among the happenings, 
the Cuban fiasco, for if Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower had stayed in the White House or 
Richard M. Nixon had been put in the White 
House, where he had been honestly elected 
by ballots to go, the situation in Cuba would 
have been successfully taken care of and 
Cuba would have been liberated from the 
heel of a Castro-Communist regime. No 
Russian satellite would now be breathing 
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90 miles from our necks and Cuba would 
today belong to the Cubans, not to Mos- 


cow. 

Did I mention pump priming a minute 
ago? And did I read in the newspaper last 
week that a public works program is on its 
Way, so soon after Republican prosperity? 
This surely can’t be. About now the whole 
country and the whole world should be 
“moving forward" with Roc Jack. 
We should all be settled into that saddle of 
the promised great Democrat prosperity, and 
headed way out in the New Frontier by now. 

Thank goodness, the tickertape didn't get 
hours behind during 8 years of Republican 
management in Washington, and, mind you, 
that tickertape on the stock market speaks 
for millions of little stockholders, not all 
rich men, who have invested hard-earned 
money in the industries and businesses of 
this country. 

But neither did that President kick the 
free enterprise system and businessmen in 
the teeth. And labor is probably awaiting 
the reflext action from this blow the present 
President of the United States gave to busl- 
ness, and wondering when they will feel the 
blow, for such dictatorial powers and lash 
of the whip could walk a two-way street. 
All America, and the world, was startled by 
this display of power. The shaken confi- 
dence and alarm of the people was forcefully 
demonstrated in the stock market upheaval, 
and we wonder if the full resulta have yet 
been felt? 

In the Washington Daily News recently, 
the newspaper columnist, Henry J. Taylor, 
made this observation, and I quote: “It can- 
not be mere colncidence that so many of the 
President’s White House advisers are inclined 
toward socialism.’ And he cites Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., W. W. Heller, David E. Bell, 
and Richard Neustadt as ized advo- 
cates and propagandists for socialism in the 
United States, based on the mold of the 
Socialist Labor Party in Britain.” 

And I wonder how many who have the 
same philosophy of government are now 
making or directing policy in our State De- 
partment, and you realize it is in the Union 
Soviet Socialist Republic, not called Com- 
munist, in Russia, do you not? 

When we look at our foreign policy today, 
we see a return to the New Deal and Fair 
Deal no-win policy, a policy that doesn't 
dare to try to wih, for fear of the con- 
sequences if we lose, What better policy 
could the Communists ask a nation to 
adopt? All I can say Is, that if such a 
foreign policy is followed long enough, on 
top of that policy having been Initiated and 
pursued so long under Roosevelt and Tru- 
man, tho eventual capitulation of this coun- 
try is inevitable. 

We had a breather from this policy and 
this kind of thinking during the past Re- 
publican administration, but Cuba, the 
Congo, Laos, the Berlin wall, and other 
trouble spots, spell out the fear of our pres- 
ent leaders to act. 

What a contrast to the action and foar- 
lessness displayed by Dwight D. Elsenhower, 
when in Guatemala we undid a Communist 
coup, when in Lebanon we moved with 
courage and with force, when in Formosa 
the 7th Fleet went into troubled waters 
and dared the Communists to hurdle that. 

You are perhaps saying to yourselves: 
“Well, what can I do about all this? How 
can I help to change the course of things? 
How can I really help my party, my 
country?” 

We realize that we can't change the man 
in the White House, until 1964, and don't 
say or even think that it is a foregone con- 
clusion that he will be reelected in 1964. 
even. This country could not ride out an- 
other 4 years under him and his ill-advisers- 

But we ean elect a Republican Congress. 
and if the trend in America is to change. 
we must do this next November 6. And that 
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Means work, and a cali for more helpers, 

Plus a multitude of earnest prayers, for the 

pave of this Nation and your personal lib- 
es. 


Just think. this great State of Missourf has 
Only two Republicans in Congress. But we 
must work hard and send THomas B. CUR- 


Yes, we must elect a Republican Congress 
in 1962. All of us know that every effort 
aud lots of money can be spent on promoting 
the election of candidates for office, but 
Unless we pursue the task on election day 
at getting every Republican voter, and every 
Independent and Jeffersonian Democrat who 
favor our candidates, to put thelr ballot 
În the ballot box all has been in van. 

Getting all absentee votes possible, getting 
dur people to the polls on election day, 
fighting, if need be, to sce that each ballot 
is counted, and that ft is counted as it has 
been voted. and tallied on the tally sheet 
ks it hus been counted, are vital steps in 


dur gucecss or fnilure at the polls. And most 


Of these tusks fall to the lot of women. A 
Republican school of instructions in every 
community; to train women, and men, in 
these mechanics of election day procedures, 
Would mean more toward the election of 
Republican candidates than clmost anything 
else, And you women here this afternoon, 
let Us remember that there are women who 
have not had an opportunity to be active in 
Political Life. Find them, welcome them into 
your Republican. women’s clubs and into 
Republican Party affiliation. It is our duty 
to Give these women information and to 
help team and educete them in the program 
And policies of the Republican Party. 

Let us for awhile take à look at this Re- 
Publican Party and at the broader horizon 
at American problems. 

Several years ago, ome day our country 
{iced the reality that it had been catapulted 

to the unsought position of leader of the 
World. That in itself Is a chullenge to be 
Proud of, yet one to be almost dreaded, with 
ts demands from others rnd all that leader- 
ship implies. It is a challenge coveted by 
more who soek to rule tho world, not to lead 
or World. Whether our Nation sought it 
8 wanted it, does not alter the fact 
Mart It has it. And now thnt it has it. our 
a tion must keep it, for this challenge, as 

Natural consequence, has now become a 
dun enge to the true worth and success of 

Philesophy of government, of our eco- 
mmc, political, and social systems, as well 
to the moral and spiritual nber of our 
Py hational existence, We are a Christian 
tion. We must remain so. 
bts like time and distance. They have 
th been pared down by the inventive 
una of men, until we now find ourselves 
aout as close to the people around the world 
W We are to our neighbors nerors the street. 
may not Uke the loss of that feeling of 
. that two oceans gave us for so long, 
tue fs nothing we can do about it now. 
80, Im our world leadership, we must 
Meet: its challenges. 
à This generation probably fecls that It has 
8 meet more crises und more challenges 
tac almost any other, but I'm sure that 

h generation hus to earn tts own way. 

— if any generation ever had oppor- 
tics, this one does; opportunitics ta do 
Are for the good of mankind than any 
Other generation in history, but, also, oppor- 
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tunities to do more harm to mankind than 
any other generation, including the present 
opportunity to wipe all vestige of humanity 
from: the face of the earth. 

It is good to live in momentous times. 
It should make us more aware of the great- 


ness of God, of the Creator of these inven- - 


tive minds, of the Father, who, ike an own 
earthly father, might be saying to us: “My 
children, I have opened up for you the great, 
hidden storehouse of knowledge. Use it to 
the fullest extent, but I can only caution 
you to use it prudently and wisely, lest in 
too much knowledge you bring about your 
own destruction.” The space age challenges 
man to keep a level head, and to not become 
lost In his tremendous achievements, 

We do trust that man will have wisdom 
equal to his knowledge. If not, we have 
failed in our scientific challenge. It ls the 
same as the person who would gain the 
whole world for himself, and yet lose his own 
soul. What profit is there in all of the 
scientific achievements and the conquering 
of space, if it is only to end in the destruc- 
tion of mankind on the earth? 

Our prayers should be that man’s wisdom 
will keep pace with his knowledge, and that 
all of the great inventions of this day and 
generation will be harnessed by man for the 
good of men everywhere. 

Not only do we face today the challenge 
to remain alive, but all of us face the chal- 
lenge to remain free, If we do stay alive. 

The real challenge of our time, is the 
preservation of our philosophy and form of 
government and its consequent freedom to 
mankind. Somehow, I feel that the Repub- 
can Party is going to have a great deal to 
do with the success or failure of meeting 
this challenge. It can successfully meet it, 
if given the opportunity, but I do not speak 
of a watered-down version of the Repub- 


Born out of suffering and compassion for 
humanity; 

Born with integrity and of meaningful 
Purpose, of courage, and of conviction; 

Born to seek g self-respecting and sn 
abundant life for everyone, regardless of race, 
color or creed; 

Born of moral and spiritual consciousness; 

Born as a Rock of Gibraltar for those who 
wanted national and individual freedom— 
for those who wanted freedom to do and 
freedom to be, 

But if we are to give this party the op- 
portunity to meet this challenge, and I am 
sure the opposite party cannot meet it, then 
we must not repeat misjudgments of politi- 
cal polleſes or lend our ears to such u- 
advised campaign strategy as we have at 
times followed In the past. You cannot 
compromise with the devil, and fail to re- 
ven! the true dangers that beset our country 
when we know that the right thing to do 18 
to reveni those truths. Why we have failed 
so long to give the people of these United 
States a real line of demarcation to vote for 
or against, between the polſeles and proven 
Philosophy of the Democrat Party and those 
of the Republican Party, I have never been 
able to understand. 

The truth of the whole sorry mess fostered 
upon this country by the Democrat Party 
should hare been revealed to the American 
people, at the time. If the facts about the 
real dangers in the honeyconted, self-serving, 
socialistic, communistic sea of golden prom- 
ises and paternalism of the New and Fair 
Deal detignated as the Democratic Party 
had been told what a difference it could have 
made in history. 

If we expect to win the next election and 
put our party in a position to really help our 
country as we could, we have to fight hard; 
we have to give the voters a cholce of policies; 
we have to have faith In our party; we have 
to truly believe that man's best, last hope for 


country without too much warfare. 
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individual liberty and national freedom, lies 
in the leadership of a courageous and forth- 
right Republican Party. And this I believe. 

Today, as never before in our lives, the men 
and women and youth of America, need to 
think. 


We need to be able to discern what is the 


underlying truth in relation to our Nation's 
affairs, domestic and foreign, so that we 


think, we will not be able to recognize any 
real threat until it is too late for us to act. 
So as women, and men, who have the capa- 
billties to do so, we owe it to not only our- 
selves but to future generations to think, 
and to encourage every person we know to 
think. 

And for now, I would have you think on 
these things; 

I, When will we stop exporting strategic 
materſals to Soviet Russia and to other 


who is ahead of who in national productivity 
and in space? Ill say one thing: If Russia 
is ahead of us In anything, it is because our 
traitors put her ahead. Thank goodness, 
this week, over the protest of this Democrat 
administration, the Republicans tn Congress, 
joined by a sufficient number of Democrats 


long overdue. Now if the House, Congress- 
man Haut, will do the same, and I'm sure 


as you will, maybe our Nation will begin 
one step toward a long trek back to common- 
sense and national security. 

2. When will our country establish safe- 
guards against the transfer to the Russian 
Communists of goods and materials destined 
for other countries? In some cases this is 
reaching perilous proportions. 

3. When will our Government leaders wake 


ary 1945, Tito’s so-called coalition govern- 
ment was set up ns a model for other nations 
to follow, if they found themselves in the 
same situation—overrun with Communists 
who were cleverly trying to take over their 
This 
pattern was set up under the pretext of being 
& means of peacefully settling internal prob- 
lems of a nation, internal by reason of Com- 
munlst infiltration. 

Who was at Yalta? It wasn't Dwight D. 
Im 


these coalition governments today? Solidiy 
behind the Iron Curtain, of course, where 
they have been for years. With minor dif- 
ferences of timing and technique, all were 
forced under the same pattern of “peaceful 
settlement” as was uted to communize Yugo- 
slavia. 

4 Why is Ambassador W. Averell Harri- 
man, now US, Assistant Secretary of Stato 
for Fur East Affairs, urging the anti-Commu- 
nist leaders, against their own better judg- 
ment, to enter into a coalition government 
with the Communists now in Laos? 

Is the tragedy of Rumania to be repeated 
there? 
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It was in 1946 that the same Mr. Harri- 
man gave to the democratic political leaders 
in Rumania, the same assurances, perhaps 
well intentioned, that he has given to the 
non-Communist leaders in Laos in urging 
them to submit to a coalition government. 
And to try to force the anti-Communist 
Prime Minister in Laos and his anti- 
Communist Defense Minister to do as Mr. 
Harriman demands, the United States has 
cut off the monthly assistance it had been 
sending to the anti-Communist government 
in Laos, And it is reported that our Goy- 
ernment representatives are even trying to 
get these pro-Western friends in Laos to 
surrender the Army and police to those per- 
sons selected by the so-called neutral 
leader in Laos, Prince Souvanna Phouma. 
Who is he? Well, they say he is not a Com- 
munist. That's what we heard they said 
about Castro in Cuba. I can only say that 
this Prince Phouma has refused an invita- 
tion to visit the United States, but has 
visited the Communist capitals, and, fur- 
ther, that he openly shares offices and living 
quarters with his half brother, who is the 
recognized and acknowledged head of the 
Communist movement in Laos. You figure 
it out. It is now said that the policy pur- 
sued in Laos begins to resemble that which 
lost China to the free world. 

Those anti-Communist leaders in Laos re- 
sist our Government's demands to succumb 
to a coalition government with the Commu- 
nists, for they know, even if our representa- 
tives are too naive to know, that the first 
technique of the Communists in such cases 
is to completely suppress any opposition 
from the press, and that next, all political 
parties who oppose the Communists are first 
intimidated, then terrorized, then declared 
illegal. Then comes the imprisonment or 
liquidation of all leaders of any kind who 
oppose the Communist takeover of the so- 
called coalition government. 

5. Why are some of our people in govern- 
ment and out of government subtly plying 
for the admission of Red China to the United 
Nations and for our country’s recognition of 
her? 

Do we remember that it was our Nation's 
commitment to a coalition government in 
China with the Communists, in the postwar 
period, perhaps more than any other single 
factor, that caused the loss of mainland 
China to the Communists, and we did this 
at a time when President Chlang's non- 
Communist forces occupied the bulk of 
China, had overwhelming military superi- 
ority over the Communist forces, and were 
pushing offensives at several points, against 
the Communist forces. But, in spite of 
this, in the summer of 1946, in order 
to force the then President Chiang 
into a coalition government with the Com- 
munists, Secretary of State George Marshall 
placed an embargo on arms and ammuni- 
tion to Chiang’s anti-Communist forces in 
China, and our Nation's representatives re- 
peatedly told the anti-Communist regime 
that unless and until they came to terms 
with the Communist, they would get no ac- 
tive assistance from the United States, just 
as today, we have for the same reason, with- 
drawn monthly aid from our anti-Commu- 
nist friends in Laos. 

We all know to our Nation's shame and 
the free world’s sorrow, the bitter end of 
those who defied the Communist regime in 
China and heard their death knell in the 
words: “Let the dust settle.” 

The day that this country recognizes god- 
less Communist China or admits her to the 
United Nations will be a day long to be re- 
membered and eternally regretted. 

When will our governmental policymakers 
and leaders realize that Red China and So- 
viet Russia have one common purpose, the 
capitulation of our form of government to a 
Communist State and Communist domina- 
tion of the entire world? 
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All of these specific instances of foreign 
policy, I have taken time to review for you, 
in order to ask you: 

Are our leaders or those who wield influ- 
ence over them, fighting with the Commu- 
nists or against the Communists in their 
diabolical scheme and well-planned pattern 
of world conquest? This we need to know, 
and to know in a hurry. Time is running 
out. 

Can anyone be blind to the pattern be- 
fore us—the pattern that began with Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt and his Alger Hisses, 
and ended after Harry Truman left the 
White House, and now resumed by Jack F. 
Kennedy? 3 

It is said that liberty lies within the 
hearts of men. The survival of this Nation 
will depend in the final analysis, not upon 
mighty armies and armament and all that 
those words imply, but upon the inner 
strength and self-reliance of the individual 
citizens of this country, and their desire and 
will to remain free. 

As we fringe the great era before us, with 
its potential good and its potential bad, his 
philosophy can help us meet the challenge 
of our time. If we keep our ears atune to 
his still, small voice, we can discern the 
truth when we hear some leaders speak of 
peace and coalition governments. I am re- 
minded of the Psalm which says: 

“The words of his mouth were smoother 
than butter, but war was in his heart; his 
words were softer than oil, yet were they 
drawn swords,” and of I Thessalonians, 
which warns us against fake peace propa- 
gandists, by cautioning us: 

“For when they shall say, peace and 
safety, then sudden destruction cometh upon 
them.” 

Womanhood, in general, always meets the 
challenge of her time, with courage, human 
sympathy, intelligence, preserverance, loy- 
alty, and unselfishness. Though her garb 
may be changed, the woman of 1962 em- 
bodies all of the worthy qualities of the 
womanhood of all yesterdays, love of family, 
home, country, and God, and always is will- 
ing to render service to all of them. 

In the long run, I think it will be the 
women of America who will rise up against 
those who would destroy us. I think it will 
be the women who will meet Mr. Khrush- 
chev's challenge and boast, as to whether or 
not he will “bury” us. 

And whether the challenge to our form of 
government and to our freedom, finally comes 
from communism, or from a revised nazism, 
or from any ism—except freedom-loving 
Americanism—I believe that women like you, 
will, before it is too late, recognize that 
challenge and, somehow, meet the challenge 
and demonstrate the true spirit of eternal 
truths and inner fire that live within us. 

Women must never permit our minds, our 
bodies, or our spirits to be shackled by the 
cunning and deceptive devices of anyone or 
anything that would deprive us and those 
we love of our lives, our liberties, or the 
pursuit of our own happiness. 

Will you today join the ranks of the Re- 
publican Party and put on your fighting 
wane Let's meet the challenge of our 

e. 


Mr. Kennedy’s Myth and Reality 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA $ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 
Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, the 


Christian Science Monitor on June 12 
printed the following thoughtful edi- 
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torial. It touches upon the issue of “the 
divine right of the executive“: 
Mr. KENNEDY'S MYTH AND REALITY 


President Kennedy is guilty of precisely 
what he criticized the business community 
for doing. Business, he charged at the Yale 
commencement, has based its recent wave of 
nonconfidence in the Federal Government on 
“myth,” “ancient cliches,” “illusion and 
platitude,” “old records, long-playing, left 
over from the middle thirties.” 

But Mr. Kennedy based his counterargu- 
ment also on myths. 

Kennedy Myth No. 1: That the Federal 
Government, and by implication the Ken- 
nedy administration, nobly expresses the na- 
tional interest. There was no room in his 
argument for that other role of the national 
administration: a cool, hard-hitting political 
machine devoted to acquiring, using, and 
retaining power. 

Kennedy Myth No. 2: That businessmen 
are selfish and antisocial. While chiding 
American business generally for trying to live 
in the past, the President gave no hint that 
large and growing sections of the business 
community have long since discarded the 
narrow self-interest of the days when busi- 
ness was riding high, and are as modern 
concerned with valid contemporary problems 
as himself. A large proportion of business- 
men were dismayed when United States Steel 
first announced its price rise. 

Kennedy myth No. 3: That he Is the only 
injured party in the conflict which 
up with the steel Incident, There was no 
hint that Mr. Kennedy was aware of what 
happens when the President of the United 
States mobilizes the vast power of retaliation 
of which he is capable, and holds it in bis 
hand, aimed and loaded, and leaves it poised 
for everyone to see, for quite a while, until 
the sharpness of the threat sinks in, before 
he lowers his hand and talks about concili- 
ation. 

These are typical leftist myths. They de- 
serve to be scrutinized and brought up to 
date just as surely as do those of the right 

KENNEDY ARGUMENT STRONGLY PARTISAN 

The Yale speech was offered and received 
as a friendly overture to business. The 
President seemed to be taking the lofty posi- 
tion of a man interested only in what 
objective and good for the Nation. But in 
fact he delivered a partisan lecture to the 
American people In which he managed 
select for criticism only those myths which 
business tends to accept. 

Then came the cold threat again: 

“If a contest in angry argument were forced 
upon it, no administration could shrink from 
response, and history does not suggest that 
American Presidents are totally without re- 
sources in an engagement forced upon them 
because of hostility in one section of society- 
Not until after saying this does the velvet 
close over the hand again. 

There is much that is thoughtful and per- 
suasive in the Presidents talk about the 
myths of the past which need to be sup- 
planted with modern fact. This newspaper 
has often supported the idea of a separate 
capital budget for the Federal Governmen 
and the broader concept of fiscal res S 
bility which he asks for, We agree with bis 
facts that the Federal Government and PU- 
reaucracy have grown less rapidly than 
economy as a whole. We wouldn't q 
his point that the most important 
ent in business confidence should be the 
Nation’s ability to invest and produce and 
consume’'—and that political confidence in 
a particular administration is not 2 
Otherwise we would have bad business every 
time a reformist administration came tO 
power. 


PRESIDENT HONESTLY WANTS cCoLLaBoraTION 


These are good points, well worth discuss“ 
ing. So is the President's list of the more 
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Sophisticated and intricate policy conflicts 
faced by the United States, where intelli- 
Bence should be focusing. 

It is the partisan component in what 
Masquérades as an objective statement of 
National interest, that cannot be allowed to 
Pass, 

We believe the President honestly wants 
the best. possible degree of national collabo- 
Tation in meeting modern economic prob- 
lems. But the way to achieve it is not to 
Attribute all the myths to one’s political op- 
Ponents. It is not to ignore the growing 
Problem of Federal controls, even if the Na- 
tional Government is growing less rapidly in 
its physical measurements than most people 
think. Nor is it the path toward national 
Collaboration to threaten à real political 
fight, if business wants one, and in the same 
Speech to ignore the valid concern in busi- 
Nees quarters with that tough-minded, gim- 
let-eyed Kennedy use of political power. 

It is a rational and often proved neces- 
sity—not a myth—in the United States that 
the fine line between effective and damaging 
Use of political power has to be watched. 

If Mr. Kennedy would recognize that 
Froups of citizens are not venal or archaic 

ause they do not now fully trust him on 
this point, if he would see that all the myth 
ls not on one side and talk accordingly, then 
he could more easily earn that modern na- 
tional consensus that he wants. And the 
Country could turn from wrangling, as he 
Put it, to the more intricate questions of 
domestic economic. growth and its adjust- 
ment to the balance-of-payments problem. 


Why Not Preventive War? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. MORRIS K. UDALL Mr. 
Speaker, the newly published book “Why 
Not Victory?” has stirred considerable 
Comment. throughout the country. I 
want to bring to the attention of my 
Colleagues a critique of this book by Mr. 
William R. Mathews, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Arizona Daily Star in Tuc- 
Son, Ariz. and a widely respected au- 
thority on international trends and rela- 

. The editorial, which appeared 
June 10, 1962, follows: 
Senator GOLDWATER AND PREVENTIVE Wan 
(By William R. Mathews) 

When a poltical leader, particularly a U.S. 
Senator, reaches a point in his career where 

is called upon from all over the country 
to explain his political philosophy, he auto- 
Matically reaches the level of a presidential 
Candidate. Such is the status of Arizona’s 

Barer Gotpwater. What he has to 
Say is important and calls for calm 
appraisal. 

Barry recently has published a series of 
articles in the Tucson Dally Citizen, and a 
Pamphlet and a book, in which he sum- 
Marizes his recommendations for a foreign 
Policy for our country, into the question or 

. “Why Not Victory?” The astonish- 
Ing tact that emerges from these writings is 
that he favors a preventive war as a means 
ot destroying communism. 

His own words will confirm that. In col- 
Umn one, page four of his pamphlet he says: 

“My point is that where conflicts arise, 
they must be resolved in favor of achieving 
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the indispensable condition for a tolerant 
world—the absence of Communist power.” 

Those last five words should be read and 
reread. They show that Bagger assumes that 
Soviet Communist power can be wiped out. 
This, he says, can be done by seeking victory 
in what he calls “integrated strategy.“ where 
we use our military, political, and economic 
power to compel the Soviet Communists to 
give up. Let his own words testify: 

“Indeed, a decisive victory over the Com- 
munists is possible * * * it can be done with 
a properly integrated strategy—a strategy 
that aims at victory; that retains our eco- 
nomic strength; that incorporates the prin- 
ciples of political, military, economic, and 
psychological strength in meeting Commu- 
nist challenges of our own.” 

Thus he proclaims he favors laying down 
challenges of our own, and backing them 
with our integrated strategy. He further 
explains: 

“An actual clash between American and 
Soviet armies would be unlikely; the mere 
threat (notice those words) of American 
action, coupled with the Kremlin's knowledge 
that the fighting would occur amid a hostile 
population, and could spread easily to other 
areas, would probably result in the Soviet 
acceptance of the ultimatum.” 

There is his proposal. We lay down an 
ultimatum to the Soviet Union, and threaten 
war of extermination unless they accept. 
He thinks they will accept. He says: 

“We would invite the Communist leaders 
to choose between total destruction of the 
Soviet Union and accepting local defeat.” 

As one who has believed since 1945 in 
establishing a firm, hard policy with the 
Soviet Union, and other nations, too; who 
has counseled that the Kremlin has been 
getting away with one of the biggest bluffs 
im history; who is seriously alarmed at the 
probable consequences of our weak, soft 
policy in Africa, Cuba, and Latin America; 
whose writings on the Soviet Union, based 
in part on three visits since 1935, still hold 
up, I am convinced that the masters of the 
Kremlin would not surrender. America then 
would have to make good on its ultimatum. 

The procedure Barry. outlines, whether 
he realizes it or not, is the exact 
for precipitating what is known as a preven- 
tive war. 

In my opinion such an ultimatum would 
unite the Russian people behind thelr gov- 
ernment, which would give the same answer 
we would give to such an ultimatum. The 
Russians would reject it and strike back with 
all that they had. World War III would be 
on, with all of its nuclear fury. 

Barry calls such procedure which he would 
initiate, “Why Not Victory?” 

In these writings, Barry engages in some 
doubletalk, which is of course the privilege 
of a U.S. Senator. He admits that commu- 
nism is an idea, and that we must meet it 
with another idea of our own, which 18 free- 
dom. He insists that his proposal of laying 
down an ultimatum will give us victory, and 
will bring about the situation he says must 
come, of absence of communism. But he 
says there will be no war, because the Soviets 
will dow to our ultimatum. z 

He does not believe that two universal 
beliefs can coexist in this world. In that, 
he defies history. Throughout all of the 
centuries of time this clash of differing uni- 
versal beliefs has gone on. History shows 
that after fighting bloody wars in attempt- 
ing to destroy each other, universal beliefs 
end up coexisting. 

Why can't we learn from history? 

It has happened in the case of. Christianity 
and Roman paganism; with Christianity and 
Mohammedanism; with Catholiciam and 
Protestantism. Universal beliefs cannot be 
destroyed by war or persecution. In my 
opinion, the preventive war Barry advocates 
would create throughout the world the very 
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conditions in which a renewed communism 
would thrive. 

In order not to be misunderstood, let me 
say that it has become the duty of America 
to contain Soviet Communist imperialism. 
We cannot do that unless we maintain in 
good strength the deterrent threat of our 
nuclear power, and the will to use it if the 
Soviets engage in armed aggression. Con- 
trary to much popular opinion, I think that 
we have done a much better job than most 
Americans realize. 

Today we are policing the peace of a gen- 
erally rejuvenated world, which we have 
made possible. The world has been made 
productive. Never in all history have so 
many people had it as good as they have it 
today, particularly in the West. Of course, 
there are going to be brush fires and back- 
alley fights. Those are perfectly normal 
things in our own domestic life. We must 
expect them in our international life. 

I must say that I agree with many things 
that Barry advocates. I agree with him that 
critically important things should not be 
confided to the U.N. Official Washington's 
own record confirms that in the way it has 
created NATO, SEATO, and the OAS. On 
the other hand, the U.N. has come in handy 
at Suez and in the Congo. In both places 
the peace is being policed by U.N. and is 
backed up by us. I believe that a foreign 
policy cannot be successful on policies of 
rigid absolutes. It must be supple. 

I more than agree with what Barrer says 
about disarmament and attemps to curb 
nuclear testing. The main effect of such 
policies would be to disarm ourselves and 
leave the world at the mercy of Soviet Com- 
munist imperialism. Armaments are a fever 
and not a cause. 

Needless to say, I agree with what he has 
to say about Cuba and Latin America, and 
the general policy that we must be so 
ashamed of ourselves that we must bow to 
world opinion, when we are In the right. 
From nearly a lifetime of experience I am 
convinced that we will not have the success- 
ful foreign policy we are capable of having 
until it is founded first of all on American 
self-interest. When that is done the whole 
American people will rally to support it. We 
should command the respect, not the love, 
of the world. 

It is interesting to note that such was the 
conduct of Winston Churchill throughout 
his career. 


Soviet Deportation of Baltic Peoples 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the peoples 
of the Baltic countries enjoyed freedom 
and independence for only a short time 
in their modern history; that was dur- 
ing the interwar years of 1919-40. The 
Estonians, Latvians, and Lithuanians, 
after enduring oppressive rule of for- 
eign regimes for centuries, regained their 
independence at the end of the First 
World War, instituted their democratic 
governments in their.countries, and were 
content with their lot. Their giant 
neighbor in the east, Communist colos- 
sus of Russia, however, was jealous and 
envious of the prosperity and democracy 
in these countries, and the Soviet rulers 
were intent to put an end to these sov- 
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ereign states in the Baltics. Their evil 
designs were carried out in mid-1940. 
The Red army overran those countries, 
occupied them, their inhabitants were 
enslaved under the newly instituted 
Communist regimes there, and the 
countries were annexed to the Soviet 
Union. Meanwhile, arrests and im- 
prisonments of Baltic nations took place 
on an unprecedented scale, in tens of 
thousands, perhaps in hundreds of 
thousands, All those thus arrested and 
imprisoned were shipped, in a huge mass 
deportation, to distant parts of the 
Soviet Union, 

Today, more than two decades later, 
we do not know much about the sad fate 
of these Baltic peoples in exile. In ob- 
serving the anniversary of those tragic 
mass deportations, we pray for the lib- 
eration of those who still survive in 
Soviet prison camps. 


Twenty-first Anniversary of the First 
Mass Deportations From the Baltic 
States, Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, 
by Russia, June 1941 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr, CAREY. Mr. Speaker, Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania constitute the 
three Baltic countries on the eastern 
shore of the Baltic, in northeastern Eu- 
rope. And the peoples of these countries 
are among the most civilized, most gifted, 
and most progressive ethnic elements in 
all Europe. Although subjected to alien 
rule for centuries, they maintained their 
national identity, and at the end of the 
First World War they regained their 
national independence. Thenceforth for 
two decades they lived in freedom, which 
they were able to maintain in the face 
of a deteriorating international situation. 
But the outbreak of the last war brought 
them tragedy. 

Soon after, when most of Europe was 
involved in the war, Stalin imposed his 
own harsh terms on the governments of 
these countries, and shortly thereafter 
they ceased to be independent entities. 
Early in 1940 the Red Army overran 
and occupied these countries; then all of 
their leaders, including several hundred 
thousand people, were arrested and ex- 
Ned to other parts of the Soviet Union. 
In the meantime, these countries became 
part of the Soviet Union. These tragic 
events took place 21 years ago, and today 
the friends of the Baltic peoples observe 
the anniversary of their deportation by 
Soviet authorities in 1941. Since that 
tragedy Baltic peoples changed their 
masters more than once, but unfortu- 
nately all were cruel to them. During 
the war, for about 3 years they suffered 
under the Nazis, and toward the end 
of the war when the Communists re- 
turned. they came back with more fury 
and anger. At once they set out to up- 
root not only all vestiges of democracy in 
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these countries, but they also did their 
worst to eliminate all national and eth- 
nic traits among the people. To this day 
Communist totalitarianism is attempting 
to attain this goal, but happily Baltic 
peoples has resisted these steamroller 
tactics, and their love for freedom and 
independence remains unimpaired. 


The Baltic Peoples and Their Deportation 
by the Soviets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 
Mr, BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the long 


and turbulent history of the Baltic peo- 


ples is full of misfortunes and misfor- 
tunes, but the tragic period of their his- 
tory began in 1940. Centuries before the 
First World War they lost their in- 
dependence and lived under foreign 
regimes. The end of that war ushered 
in a new era for them. After the conclu- 
sion of that war all three regained their 
freedom, proclaimed their independence, 
and established their own democratic 
governments in Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania. These governments were 


duly recognized by other sovereign gov- 


ernments, and all three became members 
of the world community of nations. Dur- 
ing the period of their independence, the 
interwar years of two decades, they re- 
built their war-ravaged countries, and 
were perfectly content with their lot. 
Unfortunately for them, in the larger 
world of international politics and world 
diplomacy they were not masters of their 
fate. With the rise of totalitarian gov- 
ernments first in Russia and then in Ger- 
many the Baltic peoples found them- 
selves in a very dangerous situation. 
They succeeded in maintaining their in- 
dependence until the outbreak of the last 
war, then Soviet Union alone became the 
arbiter of their fate. 

As the friends of these peoples in the 
West were involved in the war, the Soviet 
Union felt free to deal with the Baltic 
peoples as its dictator wished—to oc- 
cupy and annex these countries and en- 
slave their inhabitants. This was done 
not only in a high-handed manner by re- 
sorting to barbaric methods. In the 
middle of 1940, these countries were oc- 
cupied by the Red army, and then made 
part of the Soviet Union. Within the 
next year Soviet authorities rounded up 
all those suspected of opposing commu- 
nism, by the hundreds of thousands, and 
exiled them to the distant corners of the 
Soviet Union. This mass deportation of 
innocent peoples was the beginning of 
their tragedy, and today, more than two 
decades later, we do not know of their 
fate. It is probable that most of them 
died in exile and misery, far away from 
their beloved homelands in the Baltics. 
In observing the anniversary of their de- 
portation, we condemn this inhuman act 
of the Soviet Government and pray for 
the souls of these helpless but brave 
people, 
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Soviet Conquest of the Baltic Republics 
of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr, MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, June 15 
marks a tragic anniversary in the his- 
tory of Eastern Europe. It is the anni- 
versary of the Soviet conquest of the in- 
dependent Baltic Republics. 

The Republics of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania struggled painfully for their 
independence in the chaotic days at the 
close of World War I. During the two 
decades which followed they protected 
their independence carefully and en- 
deavored to raise the standard of living 
within their national boundaries. None 
of the three republics was endowed with 
abundant natural resources. However, 
agricultural reform initiated by their 
national governments broke up the large 
estates and resulted in a period of agri- 
cultural prosperity. The people enjoyed 
a moderately prosperous but not luxuri- 
ous standard of living. 

The Ribbentrop-Molotov Pact of Au- 
gust 1939 heralded the close of the peri 
of independence. The terror which was 
to follow was already being planned bY 
the General Staff of the Soviet Army. 
On October 11, 1939, Gen. Ivan Serov, 
Deputy Commissar of State Security, 
issued an infamous order setting forth 
the “procedure for carrying out the de- 
portation of anti-Soviet elements from 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia.” The 
technique which he perfected in the 
Baltic Republics was later repeated fol- 
lowing the Hungarian Revolt of 1956. 

The magnitude of the Soviet terror i$ 
difficult for us to imagine living as we 
do in the secure confines of the United 
States. Perhaps some inkling of the im- 
mense dislocation and individual suffer- 
ing can be gleaned from the bare figures 
of Soviet deportation. In the Republic 
of Estonia alone, during the period from 
1940 to 1941, 5,451 men and 525 women 
were arrested and taken to the Soviet 
zone. Another 1,741 men and 209 wom- 
en were arrested and executed. Still an- 
other 5,102 were expelled from Estonia, 
and 33,304 were drafted into the Soviet 
Army. It is estimated by the Estonian 
Information Center in Stockholm that 
during the 1940-41 period 60,000 Eston- 
ians were lost through deportation an 
execution. The pattern of repressi 
was repeated in Latvia and Lithuania. 

In Latvia on the single night of June 
14, 1941, 15,000 Latvians—inclu 
women and children—were rounded uP 
and deported to labor camps in northe 
Russia and Siberia. During the year 
Soviet occupation in 1940 some 34,000 
Latvians were killed, arrested, or de- 
ported. 

In Lithuania the beginning of the So- 
viet occupation was the start of a purge 
of the enemies of the people. On June 
24, 1940 the Lithuanian Commun 
Party announced that “enemies of the 
people must get out of the administra 
tion and the army.” Shortly after this 
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shrill proclamation the Red terror be- 
zan. During the interim between the 
first Soviet occupation and the Nazi oc- 
Cupation some 45,000 Lithuanians were 
ed. An equal number were arrested, 
deported, or managed to escape. 

On this day of June 15 it is well that 
We pause and remember the great loss 
and suffering endured by the people of 
the Baltic Republics, and look forward 

the day when Lithuanians, Latvians, 
and Estonians will once more enjoy in- 
dividual liberty under just government. 


Refreshing Farm Realism Deserves 
House Approval 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS BASS 


OY TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr, BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 

Under leave to extend my remarks in the 

CORD, I wish to include the following 

€ditorial entitled “Refreshing Farm 

Deserves House Approval,” 

Which appeared in the Nashville Ten- 

an, on Monday, June 11, 1962. In 

my opinion, this is an outstanding edi- 

torial and one which merits the atten- 
tion of the entire Congress: 

The article follows: 


RErREsHING FARM REALISM DESERVES 
Hovse APPROVAL 


The Kennedy farm bill, which at last will 
Blve American farmers the opportunity to 
Put livestock feed grain production on a 

tic basis, comes up. for House floor 
®ction soon, probably this week. 

The bill, already approved by the Senate, 
*ets strict production controls that go into 

€ct only if the farmers involved approve 
i m in referendum by a two-thirds major- 
ty. if they do not approve the controls, 

supports will drop sharply and may be 
ated. 


This is sensible legislation which recog- 
two important facts from which Con- 
has been hiding too long—that purely 

Voluntary controls will not work, and that 
the Government cannot go on piling up sur- 
Pluses by the billions of dollars. The bin 

Wd be passed, and soon, so that farmers 
2 decide before wheat sowing time this 
teap nether they want to approve the con- 


An important section of the bill, providing 
Controls of dairy production, has been struck 
dut by Senate and House committees. While 

is regrettable, it soothes the dairy State 

Congressmen and increases the chances for 

Passage of the remaining part applying to 
heat, corn, sorghum, and other grains. 

There will, of course, be wailings from the 
American Farm Bureau, which opposes all 
Controls, There will be opposition by Con- 

en from the Corn Belt where most of 
the country’s 85 billion surplus in these 
Brains has been piled up. 

But these old wolf cries, often heard and 

detuted, should not sway Congress from the 
Ormance of its clear duty, now so long 
ected, of solving this farm problem. 

The country’s farm surplus program, re- 
quilting largely from the Eisenhower adminis- 

atlon's naive belief that farmers would 
Voluntarily cut down their subsidized crops, 
Became & national scandal long ago. It has 
Row matured to the point of reproducing 
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scandals of its own, such as the Billie Sol 
Estes cotton and wheat storage irregularities. 

The bill, designed to bring production 
below demand long enough to use up some 
of the huge surplus, actually puts the deci- 
sion up to the farmers: do they want to 
have an orderly system of rigid controls and 
a fair return, or do they want to fight it out 
in the open market with no Government 
help? 

The answer to this question is obvious. 
A jungle market, in these days of highly 
mechanized production methods, is unthink- 
able to the small farmer, And the old 
method of voluntary controls, with over- 
production and price-support payments for 
useless surpluses, will not work. 

This has already been demonstrated and 
even today is being demonstrated still by 
the reluctance of farmers to sign up to re- 
duce this year’s crops. 

Last year producers of corn and sorghum 
idled 26 million acres from the 102 million 
they had been planting. At the rate of sign- 
ups this year, the idled acreage will be only 
23 million. Retirement of corn land also is 


Of his bill, President Kennedy has said: 
“Our two goals—improving farm income and 
reducing costs—can both be achieved only if 
farm output can be reduced below needs for 
several years and then allowed to increase at 
& rate equal to the growth of demand.” 

The measure also aids the consumer by 
keeping his grocery bill in line and reducing 
the tax cost of the farm program from $12 
to $7 during the next 4 years. 

The farm problem has been a political irri- 
tant on every Congress for 30 years. It is 
time it was ended. Perhaps this is the Con- 
gress with the courage to do it. 


Baltic Peoples Under Soviet Rule in 1941 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, at 
the end of the First World War the 
peoples of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
had regained their freedom after years 
of Russian rule. They instituted their 
own democratic governments and sought 
only to live in peace and develop inde- 
pendently. And they were firmly deter- 
mined to defend their freedom and 
democratic institutions with all the 
means at their disposal. Unfortunately, 
however, their combined strength was 
insufficient to stave off the Soviet 
colossus which was preparing to attack 
them. The Baltic peoples were well 
aware of their inability to defend them- 
selves alone against the Soviet Union, 
and so they depended upon the aid which 
they expected from other democracies 
in Europe. But when these democracies 
in the West were involved in the war, 
Stalin saw his chance; his Red Army 
attacked these countries early in 1940, 
occupied them, and put an end to their 
independence. That was the end of de- 
mocracy in these countries; but Stalin 
did more than that. 

In mid-1940 his henchmen annexed 
these countries to the Soviet Union, and 
at the same time he meant to eliminate 
all opposition elements in these coun- 
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tries by arresting and exiling several 
hundred thousand Baltic nationals. This 
was done 22 years ago, and today the 
kinsmen of these peoples in the free 
world are observing the anniversary of 
that sad event. I am glad to join the 
many American citizens of Baltic origin 
in the observance of this anniversary, 
and express the hope that their brethren 
of the old continent will once again enjoy 
a life of peace and independence. 


John Birch Society Investigated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Efficiency Research Bureau, a private 
investigating firm, has completed a 
thorough investigation of the John Birch 
Society in Orange County, Calif. Find- 
ings of the Bureau are reported in the 
March 1962, issue of the Santa Ana 
Register, a newspaper published in 
Orange County. I believe the findings 
will be of interest to my colleagues. Un- 
der unanimous consent I place the report 
which appeared in the Register in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The report follows: 

JOHN Bmen SOCIETY INVESTIGATED 

A private investigating firm, Efficiency Re- 
search Bureau, 800 South Harbor Boulevard, 
Anaheim, conducted a thorough investiga- 
tion of the John Birch Society in Orange 
County, Calif. Efficiency Research Bureau 
was hired by the president of a local manu- 
facturing firm to make an impartial study. 
A five-man team of investigators, including 
a Negro clergyman, sat in on numerous Birch 
meetings and accumulated a wealth of data 
on the organization and its operation, The 
following are the 14 conclusions to which 
the investigating team came, based upon 
their extensive research: 

1. Many of the allegations and rumors 
against the John Birch Society could not be 
supported by fact. 

2. The John Birch Society is an anti-Com- 
munist movement open to anyone interested 
in joining or attending mee 

3. It’s not a secret organization, but rather 
groups meeting for discussion of views and 
ways in which to fight the international 
Communist conspiracy. 

4. The majority of John Birch Society 
members don't support or agree with many 
of the statements of Robert Welch, the so- 
clety's founder; they seldom disagree with 
him on policy. 

5. Each chapter is independent and each 
member cooperates with chapter, State and 
national views according to the dictates of 
his own conscience. 

6. Efficiency Research Bureau investigators 
attending these meetings have found groups 
as small as 15 and as large as 59 at a 
single meeting. About 15 seemed to be 
preferred. 

7. All indications show that the John 
Birch Society anti-Communist movement is 
growing continuously and steadily. 

8. Utilizing both white and colored in- 
vestigators, it was learned the John Birch 
Society isn't anti-Semitic, anti-Negro, or 
anti any religious group. That they, in fact, 
have chapters comprised entirely of colored 
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membership. Also, it was found John Birch 
Society has Jewish members on the national 
advisory council. 

9. Investigators found no evidence of vio- 
lence or unlawful activity engaged in by 
the John Birch Society. 

10. Investigators did learn that there were 
individuals who carried personal prejudices 
with them into the organization. It was 
learned John Birch Society works to isolate 
persons with such prejudice. If a whole 
chapter is found to share certain prejudices 
the area coordinators try to disseminate such 
groups. 

11. Investigators learned there is a John 
Birch Society major coordinator for Orange, 
Los Angeles, and San Bernardino Counties 
and he has two coordinators directly under 
him. 

12. Investigators expected to find a dic- 
tatorship and didn't find it. 

13. The society as a whole works very 
hard to make sure that John Birch Society 
isn't used as a vehicle to promote preju- 
dices. 

14. Investigative work included checking 
out documented information by factfinding 
groups which is used as a basis for some John 
Birch Society work, 


Mr, Kennedy’s Myth and Reality 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call attention to the following 
editorial from the Christian Science 
Monitor, of Tuesday, June 12, 1982, which 
comments on President Kennedy’s ad- 
dress last Monday at Yale University. 
The editorial seems to be very discern- 
ing and an intelligent appraisal of the 
administration's attitude regarding its 
approach to its dealings with business. It 
underlines the attitude that the admin- 
istration seems to be willing to do busi- 
ness on its own terms,” and it is this 
approach which has raised fears in the 
minds of businessmen relative to their 
future relationships with the Federal 
Government: 

Mn. KENNEDY'S MYTH AND REALITY 

President Kennedy is guilty of precisely 
what he criticized the business community 
for doing. Business, he charged at the Yale 
commencement, has based its recent wave 
of nonconfidence in the Federal Government 
on myth, ancient cliches, illusion, and plati- 
tude, old records, long-playing, left over 
from the middle thirties. 

But Mr. Kennedy based his counterargu- 
ment also on myths. 

Kennedy myth No. 1: That the Federal 
Government, and by implication the Ken- 
nedy administration, nobly expresses the 
national interest. There was no room in 
his argument for that other role of the 
national administration: a cool, hard-hitting 
political machine devoted to acquiring, using, 
and retaining power. 

Kennedy myth No. 2: That businessmen 
are selfish and antisocial. While chiding 
American business generally for trying to 
live in the past, the President gave no hint 
that large and growing sections of the busi- 
ness community have long since discarded 
the narrow self-interest of the days when 
business was riding high, and are as mod- 
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ern and concerned with valid contemporary 
problems as himself. A large proportion of 
businessmen were dismayed when United 
States Steel first announced its price rise. 

Kennedy myth No, 8: that he is the only 
injured party in the conflict which boiled 
up with the steel incident. There was no 
hint that Mr. Kennedy was aware of what 
happens when the President of the United 
States mobilizes the vast power of retalia- 
tion of which he is capable, and holds it in 
his hand, aimed and loaded, and leaves it 
poised for everyone to see, for quite a while, 
until the sharpness of the threat sinks in, 
before he lowers his hand and talks about 
conciliation. 

These are typical leftist myths, They de- 
serve to be scrutinized and brought up to 
date just as surely as do those of the right. 


KENNEDY ARGUMENT STRONGLY PARTISAN 


The Yale speech was offered and received 
as a friendly overture to business. The 
President seemed to be taking the lofty posi- 
tion of a man interested only in what is 
objective and good for the Nation. But in 
fact he delivered a partisan lecture to the 
American people in which he managed to 
select for criticism only those myths which 
business tends to accept. 

Then came the cold threat again: 

“If a contest in angry argument were 
forced upon it, no administration could 
shrink from response, and history does not 
suggest that American Presidents are totally 
without resources in an engagement forced 
upon them because of hostility in one sec- 
tion of society.” Not until after saying this 
does the velvet close over the hand again. 

There is much that is thoughtful and per- 
suasive in the President's talk about the 
myths of the past which need to be sup- 
planted with modern fact. This newspaper 
has often supported the idea of a separate 
capital budget for the Federal Government 
and the broader concept of fiscal responsi- 
bility which he asks for. We agree with 
his facts that the Federal Government and 
bureaucracy have grown less rapidly than 
the economy as a whole. We wouldn’t ques- 
tion his point that the most important in- 
gredient in business confidence should be 
“the Nation's ability to invest and produce 
and consume’—and that political confidence 
in a particular administration is not re- 


quired. Otherwise we would have bad busi- 


ness every time a reformist administration 
came to power. 
PRESIDENT HONESTLY WANTS COLLABORATION 
These are good points, well worth dis- 
cussing. So is the President’s list of the 
more sophisticated and intricate policy con- 
filcts faced by the United States, where intel- 
ligence should be focusing. 
It is the partisan component in what mas- 
qucrades as an objective statement of na- 
tional interest, that cannot be allowed to 


We believe the President honestly wants 
the best possible degree of national collabo- 
ration in meeting modern economic prob- 
lems. But the way to achieve it is not to 
attribute all the myths to one’s political 
opponents.. It is not to ignore the growing 
problem of Federal controls, even if the Na- 
tonal Government is growing less rapidly in 
its physical meesurements than most people 
think. Nor is it the path toward national 
collaboration to threaten a real political 
fight, if business wants one, and, in the 
same speech to ignore the valid concern in 
business quarters with that tough-minded 
gimlet-eyed Kennedy use of political power. 

It is a rational and often proved neces- 
sity—not a myth—in the United States that 
the fine line between effective and damaging 
use of political power has to be watched. 

If Mr. Kennedy would recognize that 
groups of citizens are not venal or archaic 
because they do not now fully trust him on 
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this point, if he would see that all the myth 
is not on one side and talk accordingly, then 
he could more easily earn that modern na- 
tional consensus that he wants. And the 
country could turn from wrangling, as he 
put it, to the more Intricate questions of 
domestic economic growth and its adjust- 
ment to the balance-of-payments problem. 


America, Which Way? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, the Da- 
kotan has in its May—June 1962 issue an 
article by Claude Pasco of Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak., which should be “read, chewed, 
and digested” by every American. 

The article is as follows: 

AMERICA, Wich War?—THE FORTHRIGHT 
Views or a SOUTH DAKOTA CONSERVATIVE 
(By Claude Pasco) 

America’s promise; the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the Constitution with its Bill 
of Rights; or soclalism's from each accord- 
ing to his ability, to each according to his 
need,“ which will it be? 

Stalwart colonists of Revolutionary days, 
the extremists of their time, risked all their 
worldly goods, even their lives, often losing 
both, to inaugurate the American heritage of 
human liberty and establish a government of 
law under which men could enjoy freedom. 
God’s most precious gift to mankind. 

Our Founding Fathers had a sense of pa- 
trlotism that was not an empty word with- 
out action. They believed that, to be efec- 
tive, action must be well founded, carefully 
formulated, and vigorously pursued. 

Meeting in Philadelphia in 1776 at Inde- 
pendence Hall, there assembled the largest 
assemblage of wise and learned statesmeD 
ever to congregate in one room in the entire 
history of the human race. 

Let us here review some of the events, the 
adoption of which gave birth to the greatest 
nation in all the annals of mankind and cre- 
ated for themselves and posterity this creed: 
“I believe in the United States of America as 
a government of the people, by the people, 
for the people; whose just powers are derived 
from the consent of the governed; a repub- 
lic; a sovereign nation of many sovereign 
States; a perfect union, one and inseparable, 
established upon those principles of free- 
dom, equality, justice, and humanity for 
which American patriots sacrificed their 
lives and fortunes.” 

It must have been divine guidance such 
as: “God grant me the serenity to accept 
the things I cannot change; courage 
change things I can, and the wisdom to 
know the difference’ that motivated these 
early American patriots. 

Who, without reference to God, can ex- 
plain that marvelous chapter in American 
history dealing with miraculous events in 
the lives of such grent patriots as Jobn 
Adams and Thomas Jefferson? Jefferson 
wrote the Declaration of Independence and 
John Adams, with his magnificent ability: 
got it adopted. 

There were fearful and wavering men at 
that Congress in Philadelphia, among them. 
John Hancock, the Presiding Officer. The 
Declaration of Independence was before the 
Congress for a vote, but John Hancock 
caution, pointing out the benefits to Amer- 
ieans of being subjects of England. He made 
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& persuasive appeal for delay and further 

Negotiations with England. Timid men (like 

dur modern Uberals) were nodding their 
ds in agreement of appeasement. 

John Adams, like all true patriots would 

ar no talk of appeasement and modera- 

m. Adams got the floor and pointing a 
finger at Hancock said: “Sink or swim, live 
or die, survive or perish, I give my hand and 
My heart to this vote. It is true, indeed, 
that in the beginning we aimed not at inde- 
Pendence; but theres a divinity which 
Shapes our ends. The injustice of England 

driven us to arms; and, blinded to her 
Own interest for our good, she has obsti- 
nately persisted till independence is now 
Within our grasp. We have but to reach 
forth to it, and it is ours. 

“Why, then, should we defer the Declara- 
tion? Is any man so weak as now to hope 
for a reconcilation with England? 

“You and I, indeed, may rue it. We may 
Not live to the time when this Declaration 

be made good. We may die; die 
Colonists; die slaves; die, it may be, ig- 
Rominiously and on the scaffold. Be it 80. 
Be it so. 

“If it be the pleasure of Heaven that my 
Country shall require the poor offering of 
my life, the victim shall be ready—but while 

do live let me have a country, or at least 

hope of a country, and that a free 


try. 
“But whatever may be our fate, be assured 
t this Declaration will stand. It may cost 
asure, and it may cost blood; but it will 
Stand, and it will richly compensate for both. 

“Through the thick gloom of the present, 
I see the brightness of the future, as the 
sun in heaven. We shall make this a glori- 
dus, an immortal day. When we are in our 
Braves, our children will honor it, They will 
Celebrate it with thanksgiving, with fes- 
tivity, with bonfires, and illuminations, On 
its annual return they will shed tears, copi- 
dus, gushing tears, not of subjection and 
Slavery, not of agony and distress, but of 
exultation, of gratitude and joy. 

“Sir, before God, I believe the hour is 
dome. My judgment this measure, 
and my whole heart is in it. All that I have, 
and all that I am, and all that I hope, in 

life, I am now ready here to stake upon 
it; and I leave off as I began, that live or 

„survive or perish, I am for the de- 
Claration, It is my living sentiment, and by 

blessing of God it shall be my dying 
Sentiment, Independence now, and Inde- 
mce forever.” 

This is the spark, dedication, and true 
Patriotism that created America’s promise. 

after the republic’s birth great waves 
Of immigrants pounded the shores of Amer- 
ica, bringing in millions, longing for free- 
dom to worship God in their own way; free 
to Speak without fear; free to stand for 
What they thought right; and free to op- 
dose that which they believed wrong—a 

om where equality signifies the equal 
importance of Individuals before God and 
before the law, but recognizes the infinite 
diversity of talents, tastes, ambitions, ca- 
Pacities, and material conditions as natural 
lor free men here on earth. 

Our Founding Fathers, stern men, firm in 

ir faith in God, achieved with divine 

lp the immortal instrument of govern- 
Ment that was to become the hope and 
“spiration of peoples all over the earth. 

The true liberal early American patriots 
had a deep suspicion of all governments 
Including the one they created. Most knew 
pom experience, that all governments will, 

Permitted, waste the labors of the people 
“nd ultimately enslave the people always 

er the pretense of taking care of the 
People. That is why they tried to bind the 
American Government down with the chains 
Sf a Constitution limiting the Government's 
to the performance of carefully spe- 

Cifled responsibilities. That is why they set 
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up an elaborate system of checks and bal- 
ances to keep any branch of the Federal 
Government from acquiring too much power. 

Afraid of concentrations of political power 
in the Central Government, the early pa- 
triots wrote the 10th article of the American 
Bill of Rights, reserving to the individual 
States all of the really dangerous govern- 
mental powers over the lives of citizens, The 
American Bill of Rights is a brief (about 362 
words), and, in a sense, negative pronounce- 
ment; not asking government for something, 
or telling government what it should do for 
the people—but telling government what it 
“must not do.“ 

To illustrate in part Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion, or prohibiting the free exercise there- 
of; or abridging the freedom of speech, or 
the press; or the right of the people peace- 
ably (please note “peaceably”) to assemble, 
and to explain—the right of the people to 
keep and bear arms shall not be infringed— 
the right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects, against 
unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not 
be violated.” 

Circumstances may change but principles 
do not. The American system of govern- 
ment was built on political principles which 
are eternal. They do not change with the 
seasons. That was the American promise. 
It still is, if we will return to the principles 
upon which this Republic was founded. 
This is Americanism. 

Why is a total loss of freedom always a 
real possibility? Because there never has 
been nor will there ever be a State unwilling 
to encroach upon the rights and responsibili- 
ties of its private citizens. Any government, 
or State, will go just as far as its citizens 
will permit by way of regulating their lives 
and controlling their behavior—and, the 
State always makes its moves in the name of 
progress, 

Modern liberals, unlike the early liberal 
patriots, are not suspicious of government; 
they seem to worship government as if it 
were God. They want to set government up 
as a kind of big-brother diety to look after 
us and run our lives for us—the Socialist 
philosophy of “From each according to his 
ability, to each according to his need.” 

Modern liberalism is founded on the idi- 
otic assumption that political power makes 
men wise. Modern liberals presume that 
you, an individual, if left to your own de- 
Vices and resources (cherished accomplish- 
ments of the Declaration of Independence) 
do not have enough decency, ability, or good 
sense to educate your own children, provide 
your own housing, prepare for your own fu- 
ture, or help a neighbor in desperate need. 
Therefore, modern liberals want laws which 
will force you to do all things that liberals 


think you should do. They take money 


away from you (Federal income tax), and 
put it in a big Federal pot, on the presump- 
tion that politicians and bureaucrats ‘will 
make better use of it than you would. Re- 
member, however, the politician and bureau- 
crat are, themselves, individuals. As indi- 
viduals they according to their own liberal 
philosophy are incapable of managing their 
own personal affairs. Once vested with 
political authority and power they assume 
they have enough wisdom and ability to 
manage the affairs of everyone. 

For over a quarter of a century the un- 
constitutional power of the Federal Govern- 
ment has been growing like a fungus in 
wet weather. We will not keep our Consti- 
tution, our liberty, or our prosperity if we 
do not stop it—if we do not begin to run 
our government instead of letting our gov- 
ernment run us. 

As philosophies of government, modern 
liberalism, communism, and fascism are all 
essentially the same. All of them believe 
that government should have unlimited 
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power to do to and for the people what 
government thinks good for the people. 

Modern liberals, Socialists, and Commu- 
nists differ on the superficial question of how 
government should get and exercise power, 
but they are in agreement on the funda- 
mental question of how much power govern- 
ment should have. All of them think that 
government must have absolute power in 
order to promote the general welfare. The 
trouble here is that when government has 
absolute power to promote the general wel- 
fare, government must also have absolute 
power to decide what the general welafre is. 
Hitler’s gas chambers were designed to pro- 
mote the general welfare by liquidating the 
undesirables. 

Nowhere In the history of the human 
race Is there any justification for the naive 
faith in political power which is bedrock 
in the thinking of all Fascists, Communists, 
Socialists, and modern liberals, 

The modern welfare state which the mod- 
ern liberals worship is not “a 20th century 
invention” as they call it. It is the oldest, 
most reactionary kind of social organization. 
The welfare state with the usual trappings, 
has been tried and found wanting In ancient 
Babylon, ancient Greece, and ancient Rome. 
It has always failed to provide economic se- 
curity, and has always ended in slavery. 

Whenever a politician or bureaucrat tells 
you that your Government has a warm, per- 
sonal interest in you, he wants the govern- 
ment to be a big brother to you—that poli- 
tician: (no matter how nice a fellow he may 
be), is misleading you into slavery. 

Modern liberals think they are posing un- 
answerable questions when they say: Well. 
then, how would you promote the general 
welfare? What is Government supposed to 
do—let people starve?” 

Government is supposed to maintain social 
order, prevent individuals from or 
defrauding each other, and leave everybody 
bags the freedom otherwise to lead his own 

e. 

The classic liberalism of the Founding 
Fathers was idealistic. Modern liberalism is 
materialistic. 

The Founding Fathers provided for the un- 
believable prosperity of America when they 
gave us a workable means of preserving per- 
sonal freedom, 

The modern liberal using the police power 
of Government, to enforce the philosophy of 
From each according to his ability, to each 
according to his need” destroys the incen- 
tive in both the better producer and the 
poorer producer. The better producer know- 
ing his efforts are not to be rewarded, ceases 
to produce. The poorer producer knowing 
he will be rewarded for little effort likewise 
ceases to produce. When individual incen- 
tive no longer exists, police power of the 
state makes slavery inevitable. : 

Slavery is the greatest, most vile criminal 
of all the world—it and all systems that 
spawn it, must perish. 

Just how far along the way is America? 

From the people have gone from 
chains to spiritual faith, from spiritual faith 
to courage, from courage to liberty, from 
liberty to abundance, from abundance to 
selfishness, from selfishness to complacency, 
from complacency to apathy, from apathy 
to dependency (where I believe we are now), 
and from dependency back again to bond- 
age. 

I myself believe in the American competi- 
tive free enterprise system. I believe: That 
man’s search for progress should be encour- 
aged by maintenance of opportunity, not 
hindered by illusions of security; that a per- 
son should be rewarded in accordance with 
his productive contribution to society; that 
every man is entitled to own property, earn 
money honestly, save, invest, and spend as he 
chooses; that property rights cannot be 
taken away without infringing on rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution; that the 
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Constitution is the basic law of the land, and 
that its interpretation should be in accord- 
ance with the intent of its authors; that the 
Government should stimulate, not discour- 
age, individual initiative; that voluntary co- 
operation is a part of the American sys- 
tem—our heritage. 

Abraham Lincoln warned: “Do not destroy 
that immortal emblem of humanity—the 
Declaration of Independence”—which holds 
that the individual is endowed with certain 
inalienable rights, that among these are “‘life, 
liberty, and the pursult of happiness.“ 

Lincoln also spoke these prophetic words: 
"If destruction be our lot, we ourselves must 
be the author and finisher.” 

We may lose all of our cherished freedoms 
in due time, unless as citizens we are alert 
to the value of our inheritances and willing 
to take our stand along with Nabath and say 
to Ahab (the State and/or Federal Govern- 
ment): “The Lord forbid that I should give 
you the inheritage of my fathers.” 

Which way America? Will we, as did 
‘Thomas Jefferson, “Swear upon the altar of 
God, eternal hostility against every form of 
tyranny over the minds and lives of men,” or 
is bondage our lot? Mie 

America, which way? 


Delawarean Lauds Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, once 
before, on September 12, 1961, I called to 
the attention of the Members of this 
House the outstanding work being done 
by Charles D. Crocker, a Delawarean, 
first in South Korea and later in Cam- 
bodia. He was commended by the Ko- 
rean Government for contributions to 
the advancement of the science and 
techniques of land management and 
3 programs in many Korean 

arm communities. 
Recently Mr. Crocker spoke at services 
of St. George's Episcopal Church in Arl- 
ington, Va., as to the effectiveness of our 
foreign aid programs. Since he has 
worked with the people of Cambodia and 
Korea, in their application his firsthand 
accounts have had a special significance 
to those fortunate enough to hear them. 

I include the following report which 
appeared in the Northern Virginia Sun, 
Arlington, Va.,on June 5, 1962: 

FOREIGN Am Is LAUDED sy BPEAKER 

“The US. foreign aid program Is really 
putting Christianity into action on a global 
scale,“ sald Charles D. Crocker, foreign aid 
adviser in the Agency for International De- 
velopment, speaking at services of St. 
George’s Episcopal Church Sunday. Crocker 
is visiting in Arlington with Mr. and Mrs. 
P. Sherman Montgomery. 

A lay reader in the Episcopal Church, he 
has worked with the Anglican and American 
Churches in Korea and Cambodia, where he 
has just been 


of the Diocese of Korea and at present is a 
lay reader in Trinity Church, Phnom Penh, 
Cambodia. 

“We are in a fight to the finish with 
communism,” said Crocker. “The saying T 
rather be red than dead’ is a yielding and 
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a compromise of Christianity. You can't be 
Red and be a Christian.” 

There are 2 million Christians among the 
80 million Koreans, said Crocker, but the 
Christians are the most active of the popu- 
jJation, Bishop John Dailey of Korea re- 
cently confirmed an entire colony of lepers, 
who had been helped by a gift of land from 
the church on which they have been able to 
build their own homes. 

“There are a great number of unemployed 
in Korea,” said Crocker, “and the Cathedral 
has floored a 30 by 59 space beneath the 
bullding, put in a stove, and Is giving shelter 
to the beggar boys. Water and soap are sup- 
plied for cleanliness and a little schoo] has 
been started for them by an unemployed 
schoolteacher and musician. At the time 
the shelter was established, there was an 
average of seven belng picked up off the 
streets frozen to death every day. 

“The Ugly American,’ which attracted so 
much attention combined into one book all 
the scattered weaknesses in many areas, 
Because these weaknesses were pointed out, 
there have been a number of changes,” 


Pending Sugar Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the Irish 
Export Board, secking to expand Irish 
trade with the United States, urges that 
sugar legislation assign a permanent 
modest quota for Irish sugar, and per- 
mit continued imports of Irish products 
containing sugar. Under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Reconrp, I include the 
following statement by this Board, with 
which I agree: 

A PERMANENT SUGAR QUOTA ron IRELAND 

The first Irish sugar in history is reaching 
the United States under a small 1962 quota. 
Ireland should be allotted a permanent mod- 
est quota, because: (1) Like the United 
States, Ireland manages its sugar economy 
to provide stable domestic supplies at reason- 
Able prices; (2) Ireland is one of the world's 
most efficient beet-sugar producers. With- 
out special subsidy, Ireland's prices ere near 
the lowest, and its consumption near the 
highest, in the world; (3) acreage is restrict- 
ed to home requirements and export oppor- 
tunities in the United Kingdom and (for the 
first time, in 1962) the United States—other 
markets are either closed or geared to low 
priced residual tropical sugar; (4) Ireland, 
per capita, is one of America's best cus- 
tomers, especially for agricultural products; 
(5) a permanent modest quota would pro- 
vide safe nearby supplies, encourage efficient 
Irish agriculture, strengthen U.S. export 
markets, especially for agricultural products, 
and strengthen bonds with a firm friend. 

Ireland, almost wholly dependent upon im- 
ported sugar before the war, has so improved 
and expanded its beet culture and processing 
that it is now in the position of a net ex- 
porter of sugar. It has been allotted a quota 
of 5,000 tons for importation into the the 
United States during the first half of this 
year, and hopes to be given a permanent 
eng among the suppliers of the United 

tates. 

Ireland is now one of the world's most 
eficient producers of beet sugar. The Irish 
sugargrowers and the Irish sugar industry 
supply the domestic market profitably at a 
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price far below the domestic price in almost 
every other sugar producing country in the 
world outside of tropical areas. Ireland 18 
consuming today about as much sugar, per 
capita, as does the United States. 


Consumption and price of sugar: Ireland 
compared with leading Western European 
producing countries and with United 
States 


Consump- | Retail price 


tion per pound, 
capita, 1959 Jan: 1,100 


Source: U.8. Department of Agriculture, Statistical 
Bulletin 204, table 96; latest ank data Wel above. 
The growing of sugarbeets holds a high 
priority in Ireland's agricultural planning, 
not only because of the efficiency achieved. 
but also because beet culture as practiced 
in Ireland is peculiarly adapted to the main- 
tenance of the small-family farm. Beet 
agriculture and beet processing have ma- 
tured together, a striking example of the 
type of economic development which offers 
the greatest promise for raising Ireland’s 
standards of living. The Irish Export Board 
is glad of the opportunity afforded by this 
statement to record its gratitude to Dr. 
Leech of the University of California, ® 
leading expert on beet seed treatment, 
Mr. Austin Armer, of Davis, Calif., an expert 
on beet harvesting machinery, whose tech- 
nical assistance was made available some 10 
years ago under the Marshall plan, 
whose advice proved to be of major impor- 
tance in the spectacular success of Irish beet 


suger. 

Now, Ireland is compelled to restrict beet 
acreage to keep production within the de- 
mands of its domestic market, and of the 
few opportunities it has to to the 
markets which are both open to it and in- 
sulated from the very low current prices 
residual tropical sugars. 

Ireland's beet production pays its ow? 
way, with generous margins. Selling at un“ 
subsidized and fully compensatory prices. 
the Irish sugar industry provides the Iris? 
consumer with sugar at a price among the 
lowest in the world, outside tropical 
Ireland has no desire to enter into the 
scramble to dump residual sugar on the un 
controlied international market, and, Tey 
Tore, seeks only outlets which can aber 
its production at the very modest prices ® 
which it can sell profitably. On this 
Ircland has been shipping sugar for 
years to the United Kingdom market, where 
it has been possible to realize adequate re- 
turns, and, in 1962, was permitted for 5 
first time to ship 5,000 tons to the Un! 
States. Ireland hopes that the new 5 
legislation will afford it an opportunity over 
a longer period of time to become n steady 
supplier to this market. 

Ireland is one of America’s good customers: 
In recent years, Ireland has been buying 
about $50 million of American goods, ® 
$30 million in trade the other way, a Tarn, 
able balance for the United States of on 
$20 million. All of these purchases are 
commercial terms. Ireland has had no . 
eign aid of any kind for over 10 years. 217 
cept for a very small program in the Lge 
days of the Marshall plan (including sop 


proved so fruitful for Irish beet culture), 
Ireland has had no assistance from 
United States, and has asked for none. 10 
Over half of Ireland’s purchases here er 
been of agricultural products, notably born 
bacco (over $13 million in 1960) and 
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(almost $6 million}. Ireland's purchases of 
American agricultural products alone aggre- 
Sate almost $10 per capita, one of the high- 
est figures in the world, and Ireland also 
Purchases almost an equal quantity of man- 
Ufactured products from the United States. 

In bidding for a share of the 1962 quota, 
Treland agreed on extra purchases of agri- 
Cultural products in a quantity far above 
the average. A release of the Department 
Of Agriculture shows that 154,000 short tons 
Of sugar allottmenta were made in return 
for commitments by 8 countries to buy sur- 
Plus commodities yalued at $21 million, or 
an average of $136 per ton of sugar. Ire- 

d's offer was much above this average. 

Like the United States, Ireland makes pro- 
Vision for sugar imports outside its controls 
Solely for use in manufacturing for export. 
The occasional imports of sugar into Ireland 
Teported have been in this category. None of 
the imported sugar is consumed in Ireland, 
nor js it exported to the United States. Even 
tor this drawback-type arrangement, Cuban 
Sugar is not eligible, and imports in recent 
Years have come only from countries to which 
the United States extends most-favored- 
Ration trade treatment. 

The Irish system of sugar production is 
geared to and refining in modern 
facilities fully able to handle Ireland's beet 
crop. Therefore, Ireland's interest is in the 
Privilege of shipping direct consumption 
Sugar to the United States. Ireland would 

Pleased with a quota of 10,000 tons, the 
Quantity admissible as direct consumption 
Sugar under section 6 of H.R; 11730, or could 
Undertake a moderately higher commitment 
u the limit on refined sugar is raised. 


IRISH PRODUCTS CONTAINING SUGAR 


Section 5 of the bill, HR. 11730, would give 

Secretary of Agriculture sweeping powers 

to expand Sugar Act controls to cover all 

Products containing sugar. Since sugar is an 

ent of almost all processed food prod- 

„and many industrial products as well, 

Section 5 carries the potential of subordinat- 

& huge area of U.S. international trade 

Policy to sugar policy. 

The immediate interest of the Irish Ex- 

Port Board is in the possible effect of sec- 

on 5 on the very small trade in an Irish 

ty, chocolate crumb. This product, 

e of chocolate, milk solids, and sugar, 

ls an intermediate product used in the 

Manufacture of chocolate-coated candies. 

with whole (rather than skimmed) 

„it is a premium product selling at a 

um price. It is a major Irish export 

to the United Kingdom, Canada, and other 

tries. It was introduced in the United 

Btates, in 1959, and its acceptance here has 
been slow, as the following table shows: 


„Chocolate crumb: Irish exports to the United 


States 
—ů— — — 


Amount | Value 
ee SEE aa ar 
lag | Long tons | Thousands 
— — al $% 
— 0 


43 
152 66 
5 2 


—. r 
Source: Frish Trado Statistics, 


y d's opportunity to sell this tiny 
‘lume of chocolate crumb was twice threat- 
ened within the past 2 years. In 1960, the 
Agriculture Department issued a regulation 
Purported to exand the definition of 

tatty products subject to Import control to 
ude chocolate crumb. We persuaded the 
Partment that the regulation was unau- 
thorized by law, and it was rescinded. Less 
han a year later, another part of the De- 
Partment of Agriculture published a pro- 
Posed regulation which would have subjected 
Chocolate crumb to import control as sugar. 
Again, a detailed legal memorandum had to 
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be submitted to show that the proposed ac- 
tion was unauthorized by law. Thus, in less 
than a year, we had to prove to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture first; that chocolate 
crumb was not milk, and then that it was 
not sugar. Now, the Department seeks the 
power, in section 5, to do what it has never 
been authorized to do In the past. 

Section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act provides that if imports of a product 
made from an agricultural raw material 
seem to be impairing the effectiveness of any 
agricultural program, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture may institute proceedings, and the 
President may impose appropriate import re- 
strictions, on the basis of a Tariff Commis- 
sion investigation. The effect of section 5 
would be to scrap this established procedure 
(applicable to all other agricultural pro- 
grams), when sugar is involved and make 
the Department of Agriculture (which serves 
as the prosecutor in section 22 cases), the 
judge and jury when sugar is involved. 

Chocolate crumb would not even have 
the benefit of the “grandfather clause“ pro- 
vision of section 5 of H.R. 11730, which es- 
tablishes a presumption in favor of sugar- 
containing products imported in three of the 
5 years “prior to 1960." Chocolate crumb 
was first shipped to the United States in 
1959, although it was produced in Ireland, 
and exported to other markets, long before. 

Section 5 should be deleted from the bill. 


Weakness Bigger Risk Than Nuclear 
Testing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing excellent assessment of the bal- 
ance of risks between no nuclear testing 
and reasonable testing appeared in the 
June 7 issue of the Long Beach Inde- 
pendent-Press-Telegram: 

WEAKNESS Biccer Risk THAN NUCLEAR 

TESTING 

The torrents of words in recent days about 
such spectacular events as the elections, the 
Billie Sol Estes scandal, and the stock mar- 
ket upheaval have submerged a story which 
deserves prominence. 

We want to underscore that story for the 
benefit of those who have been frightened 
by dire warnings about the evil effects of 
nuclear testing. 

The subject of the story is a report re- 
leased by the Government in an attempt to 
bring some order and sanity into a discus- 
sion which has been thrown into complete 
confusion by a few individual scientists and 
a large number of woolly thinkers and alarm- 
ists. 

The report, entitled “Health Implications 
of Fallout From Nuclear Weapons Testing 
Through 1961,” is the product of the Fed- 
eral Radiation Council, a responsible inter- 
agency committee of Government which 
spent many months studying the question. 

This agency was created to advise the 
President on radiation health problems. The 
President leaned heavily on its findings in 
deciding to resume atmospheric nuclear test- 
ing. 

According to the Council's report, radia- 
tion from fallout is substantially less than 
that from natural radioactivity and but a 
fraction of the permissible levels established 
by the Government. 

The report stresses the fact that the 
chances are slight that any individual will 
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suffer from fallout. There is, for example, 
1 chance in 1 million that an individual of 
the next generation will suffer gross physical 
or mental defects as a result of the tests 
conducted through 1961. 

“Over a period of 30 years,” says the re- 
port, “the average whole-body dose from all 
testing through 1961 will be between 60 and 
130 millirems compared to 3,000 millirems 
from natural background. 

“Another basis of comparison is the radi- 
ation exposure received from medical diag- 
nostic procedures in the United States. It 
has been estimated that a person in the 
United States will accumulate a genetically 
effective dose of the order of 1,000 millirems 
over a 30-year period.” 

What it means is that in responsible opin- 
jon, testing conducted thus far has increased 
very, very slightly the normal risks of ad- 
verse health effects. 

Opponents of nuclear testing by this coun- 
try may reply that any hazard, however 
slight, is too great. This would be true if 
nuclear testing by the United States served 
no useful purpose. But it does. 

The comparably slight risk of nuclear test- 
ing is obviously prefcrable to the enormous 
risk of falling behind a ruthless enemy such 
as Communist Russia in the development of 
arms 


The chances of political, spiritual, and 
physical deformity under communism run 
considerably higher than 1 in 1 million. 


President Is Whistling in the Dark in 
Advancing Faulty Economic Theories 
While Our Economy Continues To Sag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in one area 
at least the Kennedy administration is 
charting new frontiers—no administra- 
tion has been more confused nor has 
shown such lack of understanding of 
basic economic principles. In his speech 
at Yale this week the Perisdent alter- 
nately tried to convince the American 
people that deficit spending is healthy 
and at the same time renewed threats 
of pressure on any part of the business 
community which dared challenge his 
pronouncements. The following day 
President Kennedy’s Budget Director, 
David Bell, enlarged upon this strange 
theory that economy in Government is 
bad and that economic growth can be 
accompished through ever greater ex- 
travagance by the Federal Government, 

The following news article from the 
Washington Evening Star of June 12, 
1962, gives the details of Mr. Bell’s re- 
marks in New York and the column by 
David Lawrence from the same issue of 
the Washington Evening Star points out 
the effect upon our economy of such 
fallacious policies as are now being en- 
couraged by President Kennedy: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 

June 12, 1962] 

FEDERAL Bupcer Too Mopest, BELL WARNS— 
Errorts To BALANCE Booxs HELD PERIL TO 
Economy 

(By Lee M. Cohn) tie 

B t Director David E. Bell sugges 

today. thet the Federal budget for next fiscal 
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year is “too conservative’ in view of the 
economic outlook. * 

In a speech prepared for the Loeb Awards 
luncheon in New York, Mr. Bell said the pre- 
dicted budget surplus, if achieved, might 
be “so high as to risk contributing to a slow- 
down in the economic recovery.” 

Actually, the administration no longer ex- 
pects to achieve the $463 million surplus pre- 
dicted last January for the fiscal year start- 
ing next July 1. A deficit is anticipated, even 
without the tax cuts planned by President 
Kennedy. 

Mr. Bell called for a new look at budget 
policy and at the idea that the Government 
always should achieve surpluses in non- 
recession years. This standard, he said, is 
not adequate to deal with present circum- 
stances, when the economy is not in reces- 
sion but not operating at full capacity. 

FEARS PREMATURE BALANCE 

“There is a real danger,” he warned, “that 
the attempt to achieve a budget balance too 
soon (during recovery from a recession) may 
itself contribute to bringing the recovery to 
a halt below full employment levels.” 

Mr. Bell's speech was a followup to the 
President's address yesterday at Yale Uni- 
versity. Mr. Kennedy also sald, it is unreal- 
istic to insist on budget surpluses because of 
exaggerated fears of inflation. 

The two speeches evidently were part of 
an administration campaign to take the 
sting out of anticipated deficits. The Presi- 
dent and Mr. Bell were trying to bring about 
a reexamination of traditional political ideas 
about budget policy. 

Mr. Bell today also developed the Presi- 
dent's ides that the conventional budget is 
misleading, especially when it is used to 
analyze the economic impact of Federal rev- 
enues and expenditures. 

Although the conventional budget is use- 
ful for administrative control of Government 
programs, he said, analysts should pay more 
attention to another version of the budget— 
called the national income accounts budget. 

This budget takes account of trust fund 
receipts and outlays, and counts revenues as 
tax obligations are accrued. The conven- 
tional budget excludes trust funds, and 
counts revenues only when tax payments ac- 
tually are received by the Treasury. 

Mr, Bell also said it would be useful for 
some to segregate current Govern- 
ment expenditures from capital outlays for 
long-term projects. 

“The important thing for us to learn,” 
he sald, “is to use the right set of figures 
when we are dealing with cach set of policy 
questions." 

He noted that the national income budg- 
et for next fiscal year shows a surplus of 
$4.5 Dillion, contrasted to the $463 million 
surplus in the conventional budget. 

RESTRAINT SEEN 

Most economists would conclude that the 
national income accounts budget shows that 
the Government is restraining the economy 
rather than stimulating it. 

Mr. Bell said, We cannot be sure by any 
means that the economy will continue to 
move forward as yigorously as is needed to 
continue on up to full employment.” He 
continued: 

“If developments later in the year indi- 
cated that the economy were about to top 
out short of full employment, we should, of 
course, have to reexamine the current fiscal 
and budget policy.“ 

He apparently was hinting at contingency 
plans for increased Federal spending and 
big tax reductions, 

KENNEDY SEES BLOUGH 


In another development in the adminis- 
tration’s campaign to encourage fresh eco- 
nomic thinking, the President returned from 
Tale yesterday for a l-hour meeting with 
Roger M. Blough, board chairman of the 
United States Steel Corp., and other leading 
businessmen, 
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committee of the Business Council, They 

conferred with the President on the panel's 

study of the. balance of payments and the 
gold outflow. 

Press Secretary Pierre Salinger said Mr. 
Kennedy expects the businessmen to offer 
ideas and advice on handling these prob- 
lems, although no formal reports are 
planned. 

Consultation with businessmen is an im- 
portant element in the President's effort 
to improve relations with the business com- 
munity. Hostility has been especially evi- 
dent since he forced the steel industry to 
cancel price increases last April. 

From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 

June 12, 1962] 

THE ADMINISTRATION AND Irs CRITICS; PRESI- 
DENT SEEN FAILING To READ ABOUT OR 
IGNORING REASON FOR BUSINESS FEAR 

(By David Lawrence) 

Confession of error may be good for the 
soul—but this doesn't seem to include the 
soul of the politiclan. President Kennedy is 
sensitive to the criticism that his administra- 
tion is against business. But it is evident he 
has either failed to read or prefers to ignore 
the basic reasons why businessmen are fear- 
ful and distrustful. 

If the President had said in his speech at 
Yale yesterday that he had made a mistake— 
that he would not go beyond the law and seek 
to punish those who disagree with him, if he 
had cleared the air and acknowledged that, 
until Congress passes a law fixing wages and 
prices, the administration has no right to 
exert the kind of pressure used in the steel 
controversy—American businessmen would 
breathe easier today, the stock market would 
rise rapidly, and America would be traveling 
the road that leads to recovery and pros- 
perity. 

But, instead, the speech yesterday was in a 
sense defiant and scornful of critics. The 
President said the recent dialog“ between 
business and Government is “clogged by 
illusion and platitude and fails to reflect the 
true realities of contemporary American 
society.” 

The President, moreover, included an am- 
biguous threat when he said: 

"If a contest in angry argument were 
forced upon it, no administration could 
shrink from response, and history does not 
Suggest that American Presidents are 
totally without resources in an engagement 
forced upon them because of hostility in one 
section of the society.” 

Since when in free America is debate 
taboo? What does all this mean? Is it a 
warning that the views of the man in the 
White House must be treated gently lest he 
get mad and let loose more reprisals? That 
paragraph in the speech will produce its own 
dialog for a long time to come. 

The President in his speech at Yale de- 
nounced as a “myth” the idea that Federal 
deficits are inflationary. He decried criticism 
of unsound fiscal policy and declared that 
an “honest assessment plainly requires a 
more sophisticated view than the cliche 
that deficits are inflationary,” 

The Presidential epeechwriters keep cali- 
ing for a more sophisticated view of things, 
but they haven't looked up the original dic- 
tionary meaning of “sophisticated,” which 
sometimes is defined as “artful” and some- 
times as “deceptive.” The President has 
used the word “sophisticated” a dozen times 
in recent speeches in a manner somewhat 
disdainful of those who disagree with him. 

Mr. Kennedy shows evidence of resent- 
ment because businessmen still can't under- 
stand his tactics in the steel controversy. 
For he proceeded therein without law when 
he endeavored to intimidate the business 
managements of American industry in the 
making of prices. He still declares he was 
merely acting in the public interest. But 
the national economy hasn't been the same 
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since. It has wondered how many FBI 
agents are lurking around at midnight, how 
many Federal grand juries are being secret- 
ly convened, and when or whether business 
can resume its normal function of setting 
prices that will cover increased wage costs 
and bring a fair profit. 

“What we need,” said the President further 
on in his speech, “is not more labels and 
more cliches, but more basic discussion of 
the sophisticated and technical questions in- 
volved in keeping our mighty economic ma- 
chine moving steadily ahead * * +, 

“It is true—and of high importance—that 
the prosperity of this country depends on 
assurance that all major elements within it 
will live up to their responsibilties. If busi- 
ness were to neglect its obligations to the 
public; if labor were blind to all public re- 
sponsibility; above all, if Government were 
to abandon its obvious, and statutory, duty 
of watchful concern for our economic 
health—if any of these things should hap- 
pen, then confidence might well be weak- 
ened, and the danger of stagnation would 
increase. This is the true issue of confi- 
dence.” 

And what did happen recently to weaken 
confidence? The President cracked down on 
business—but not on labor. 

Every President in recent years has made 
a declaration equally as general in phrase- 
ology as the last paragraph of the above 
quotation from Mr. Kennedy’s speech, The 
people haven't exactly tired of such plati- 
tudes, but they do want Government itself 
to obey some of them and to pay heed to the 
lessons of history. For these reveal that & 
government which continually spends more 
than it takes in and a government that at- 
tempts in a one-sided way to control by 
artificial measures the workings of the na- 
tional economy leads that same economy 
sooner or later into the ditch of recession 
or depression. 


In spite of the rosy picture painted by 
the President, our economy continues to 
sag. Under the faulty economic theories 
of the Kennedy New Frontier we are wit- 
nessing the most unsettled conditions in 
the stock market since the predepression 
years, unemployment continues high, 
profits are down, the average factory 
worker is losing more time, and retail 
sales are down. How unresponsive to 
economic conditions are the New Fron- 
tiersmen is shown by the fact that they 
can look at these figures and with a 
straight face tell the American people 
that everything is fine and that our econ- 
omy is on the rise. The facts on what 
is happening to the economy are stated 
clearly in the following news story from 
the Washington Post of June 14, 1962: 
Economy Sprutrers DURING Mar: Buport 

DIRECTOR HINTS Pep PILL WILL Be USED 

(By Bernard D. Nossiter) 

The economy's advance sputtered some- 
what in May, a batch of Government statis- 
tics indicated yesterday. At the same time, 
a high administration official hinted that the 
Government would Inject some fresh stim- 
ulus if the recovery shows signs of leveling 
off short of full employment, 

The key figures released showed: Retail 
sales fell 1 percent below the high level of 
April; payrolls outside of farming gained 
little and the factory workweek declined: 
and incomes made their smallest gain in 4 
months. 

The hint cf a possible Federal pep pill came 
from Budget Director David E. Bell. Speak- 
ing in New York City, he sald: “We cannot 
be sure by any means that the economy will 
continue to move forward as vigorously as 18 
needed to continue on up to full employ- 
ment. If developments later in the year in- 
dicated that the economy were about to top 
out short of full employment, we should of 
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Course have to reexamine the current fiscal 
and budget policy.” 

Bell’s careful words refiect the varying 
shades of opinion within the administration. 

group, centered in the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, wants the President to pro- 
Pose an emergency tax cut now to insure the 
recovery's solidity. 

Another group in several administration 
&gencies leans toward the emergency tax 
Cut, but fears it will jeopardize the big re- 
form bill planned for next year. They rea- 
son that if the tax cut is given now, the ad- 
Ministration will be yielding the sweetener 
Needed to get through Congress necessary 
Teforms to close tax loopholes. 

A third group centered in the Treasury 
Wants to wait and see if the recovery is 
Petering out for certain before any emer- 
Bency tax cut is considered, 

At a press conference yesterday, Commerce 
Secretary Luther Hodges said that the econ- 
Omy in this spring quarter is falling behind 
administration estimates. He blamed this 
on disappointing investment outlays by busi- 
ness and a tax structure that bears “so heav- 
ily" on corporations and individuals. 

Although the May statistics are “unexcit- 
ing," in the words of administration econ- 
Omists, they do not establish the fact that 
the business advance is leveling off. An- 
Other month of the same dimensions, how- 
ever, would make this clearer, 

In general, administration economists say 
that consumer spending is strong but busi- 
Ness is cautious about hiring, investing, and 

ding inventories. The stock market 
_ Plunge at the end of May is not likely to 
turn business caution into optimism this 
Month. 

Here are the main features of yesterday's 
reports: 

Retall sales: An early sampling shows they 
fell 1 percent from April after allowing for 
the usual seasonal variations. The decline 
Was entirely in durable goods and due to a 
drop in auto sales from the extremely high 
levels in April. Sales of nondurables have 


gaining. 

Payrolls: The number employed outside of 
farming made the smallest advance since 
January. After allowing for the usual April 
to May gains, wage and salary workers to- 
taled 55,291,000, or only 62,000 above April. 
A gain in autoworkers, reflecting the large 
April and May sales, outweighed a drop in 
steel employment. 

Factory week: The average plantworker 
Put in 40.6 hours or 0.2 less than in April. 

Incomes: Personal incomes were at a yearly 
Tate of $440 billion, up only $1.1 billion above 
April. This was the smallest month-to- 
Month gain since January. 

Profits: Corporate profits in the first 3 
Months were at a yearly rate of $51.5 billion, 
$600 million below the level in the fourth 
Quarter of 1961. The drop was concentrated 
among automakers, now doing much better, 
and banks. 


As a final exhibit of how far the Ken- 
nedy administration is prepared to go 
in controlling the economy, I include the 
following article from the Wall Street 
Journal of June 14 in which Solicitor 
General Archibald Cox outlines the ad- 
Ministration goal of determining prices 
and wares outside any authority vested 
in it to do so by the Congress: 

y Am Uns Forma. Way To Pur 
GOVERNMENT IN Pay-Price DECISIONMAK- 
ING at Fam EARLY Srace—Sorictror 
GrenenaL Says Pusiic Is Entiruep To BE 
Hearp—Dentes AIM Is REGULATION 
Wasutncton.—The Government's top law- 

Jer declared that some formal procedure will 
have to be established eventually to bring 
the Government into wage and price de- 
Cisionmaking in basic industries at a fairly 
early stage. 
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“There are some wage and price changes 
which have such serious and widespread 
consequences that the public is entitled to 
a voice in the process of decision,” Solicitor 
General Archibald Cox declared. “I speak 
not of a governmental veto, but simply of 
giving the Government an opportunity to 
be heard as spokesman of the wider public 
interest while the decision is made.” 

President Kennedy and other high ad- 
ministration officials, since the April price 
showdown with the steel industry, have 
talked up the need for injecting broad con- 
siderations of economic stability into price 
and wage decisions in the private sector of 
the economy. But this marks the first time 
that.a ranking official has publicly talked of 
a formal arrangement to accomplish this 
objective. 

Mr. Cox aired his proposal in a speech 
prepared for a meeting of Harvard Law 
School and Graduate School alumni at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. He noted that as Solicitor 
General he ought not to talk about labor 
or economic policy since he has responsibil- 
ity for neither. 

SPEECH CLEARED BY JUSTICE DEPARTMENT 


But it is known that Mr. Cox's superiors in 
the Justice Department cleared his speech. 
In his present assignment, Mr. Cox's main 
job is to oversee the argument of Govern- 
ment cases before the Supreme Court. But 
his background contains labor-economic cre- 
dentials. He served for some time as Mr. 
Kennedy's chief adviser on labor problems; 
and during the 1960 presidential campaign, 
Mr. Cox headed Mr. Kennedy’s “brain trust” 
of professional advisers. 

Mr. Cox told the Harvard group that per- 
haps it ls enough, for the time being, for the 
Government to make known, “widely and 
forcefully,” its general price-wage stabiliza- 
tion policies. But there is reason to belleve, 
he said, that “in the long run some new 
procedural arrangement will be required.” 

“The absence of any plan for 
the public interest into play at a fairly early 
stage carries too much risk of direct con- 
frontation between the President himself 
and the private parties involved,” he sald. 

He declared the recent showdown over a 
steel price increase was “unavoidable” in that 
only the President could have sufficiently 
rallied public opinion to, help force a price 
retreat. That experience “should convince 
all sides that ways must be found for ex- 
changing information and argument before 
a showdown is Inevitable,” he stated. 

Although Mr. Cox described the steel in- 
dustry as a unique bellwether of the econ- 
omy, he also said the aluminum, petroleum, 
automobile, and aircraft industries bear 
striking similarities that demand Govern- 
ment price-wage concern, too. Moreover, he 
pointed to trucking and construction as other 
industries in which, he said, problems could 
“easily become acute.” 

“The trick may be to pick out those few 
key situations which have the same potential 
as steel for setting off a chain reaction,” he 
said. ‘Industries in which the bargaining 
power of unions is especially strong or in 
which there ts no real price competition may 
be the most likely candidates.” 

ANTITRUST APPROACH DISMISSED 

Mr. Cox raised as a “theoretical” alterna- 
tive to Government intervention, an anti- 
trust effort to bust up big companies and big 
unions to promote price competition. But 
he discounted the feasibility of such an ap- 
proach, “It is implausible," he said, “to 
suppose that history will be reversed by re- 
making the structure of the steel, aluminum, 
automobile and petroleum industries, and by 
atomizing the labor unions; nor would this 
be an answer in the critical construction 
industry.” 

Mr. Cox, a former Harvard law professor, 
said there was a time when the Govern- 
ment could afford to take a hands-off policy 
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toward labor-management wrangles, but “to- 
day conditions have changed.” 

He elaborated: “The new plants in Europe, 
the United Kingdom, and Japan are often 
more modern than our own. Competition is 
beginning to hurt. The organization of the 
Common Market profoundly affects us. Be- 
cause of oversea military commitments and 
foreign aid, which surely must continue, we 
have a balance-of-payments problem, and 
our domestic economic policies are limited 
by their effect upon the international flow 
of gold. The general level of wages and 
prices is an important element in an equa- 
tion that includes the Government's tax, 
spending, and monetary policies, and which 
profoundly influences our economic health. 

“Under these new conditions, the public 
consequences of some of these decisions (on 
wages and prices) as so much wider and more 
serious that the Government must have the 
opportunity to bring those consequences to 
bear in the making of the decision.” 

HE DENIES ASKING FOR REGULATION 


The Solicitor General insisted repeatedly 
that he wasn't calling for Government regu- 
lation. “Surely the Government can be al- 
lowed ample scope to bespeak the public 
interest without being given the power to 
issue legally binding commands,” he said. 

Mr. Cox said the “steel episode” raised a 
number of important questions, such as 
whether money for extensive capital im- 
provements should come from accumulated 
profits or what he called public reinvestment. 

“This is only one example of many funda- 
mental questions which have ultimately to 
be faced,” he said. “My point is that the 
likelihood of facing them squarely and reach- 


mally, a channel of discussion.” 

Workable procedures can be developed by a 
process of trial and error, he said. 

In the area of labor disputes, he sald, ma- 
chinery is already evolving to deal with prob- 
lems, such as the emergency board in the 
railroad industry and factfinding boards in 
other industries, 

And, he said the recent White House Con- 
ference on Economic Issues which included 
representatives of management, labor, and 
the public “might lead to some kind of regu- 
lar consultation and interchange, especially 
if the decisions get away from the formal 
3 and slogans down to a working 
è ca 

At this stage nobody wants or expects a 
detailed blueprint, he said. “What will work 
in the basic steel industry where there are 
few firms and only one union would hardly 
be useful in the construction industry with 
thousands of contractors and tens of thou- 
sands or rather autonomous local unions. 


The Russian Invasion of the Baltic States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
today marks the 21st anniversary of the 
Russian invasion of the Baltic States of 
Lithuania, Estonia, and Latvia. 

During 3 agonizing days of brutality 
and terror more than 100,000 proud, de- 
flant, and freedom-loving people were 
deported to concentration camps in re- 
mote regions of Siberia. In these squalid 
and pestiferous camps, these people were 
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left to die for their crime—the crime of 
wanting to be free, of opposing enslave- 
ment by their sinister Communist neigh- 
bors. 

Today the fate of those who remain 
in this enslaved area is largely uncer- 
tain, but one fact has been clearly estab- 
lished. Under the yoke of Communist 
oppression, more than 600,000 people 
have been murdered or deported. Yet, 
the Communist rule and domination of 
these enslavede people has not suc- 
ceeded in crushing out their hope for 
freedom. It is our solemn duty as citi- 
zens of a free and democratic country to 
vigorously oppose this sort of tyranny 
wherever it has occurred, and wherever 
it will occur in the future. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, may we all reflect 
on this tragedy of history and rededi- 
cate ourselves to the cause of democracy 
and freedom. 


Taxation Without Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Mr. David Lawrence 
appears in the June 18 edition of U.S. 
News & World Report. 

Our tax structure certainly needs a 
complete overhaul from top to bottom. 
The question is who is capable of doing 
the job, certainly not the politicians. 
Certainly not the Ivy League eggheads 
who are still busily trying to make the 
old Keynesian theories of the First 
World War work. 

This job of writing tax law must be 
entrusted to men who can work without 
passion and without looking over their 
shoulder at the election polls. Rather a 
tall order, Mr. Speaker. 

The article follows: 

TAXATION WITHOUT JUSTICE 
(By David Lawrence) 

We boast in America of our dedication to 
principles of equity and justice. 

We proclaim our fairness in protecting the 
rights of the individual against any form of 
discrimination due to race or creed or color. 

But we practice the most flagrant discrimi- 
nation in the making of laws and regulations 
by which taxes are collected from the citi- 
zen. 

Fairness has given way to arbitrariness. 
Success is penalized. Incentive is squelched. 
And all this is done in the name of law. 

For many decades, we enacted tariff laws 
primarily ‘for revenue only.” We came 
gradually to the idea of tariffs for the broad 
protection of home industries—with revenue 
considerations secondary, We now remove 
tariffs altogether to promote our overall 
trade. 

In fixing tax rates and writing tax regula- 
tions, however, Congress and the Treasury 
somehow have become obsessed with the 
idea that the first consideration is to collect 
reyenue, and that the stimulus to individual 
incentive—so essential to the expansion of a 
free-entcrprise system—can be ignored. 

Again and again, when Treasury officials 
are backed into a corner at committee hear- 
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ings in Congress and are queried as to the 
injustice of a given proposal, the answer 
comes with a shrug of official shoulders: 
“But we must have the money.” > 

It may sound a bit Uke the holdup man 
who tells the victim that he’s awfully sorry 
he has to do it, but he needs the money. 

When will the American people awaken to, 
the crimes committed in their name and de- 
mand that principles of equity and justice 
be applied to the rules governing taxes? 

Let us take just a few illustrations, though 
there are many more of them: à 

1. A citizen lives in the country or the sub- 
urbs because he thinks it is healthier there 
for his children. He must go by car or bus 
or train to and from his place of business 
everyday. He cannot deduct these expenses, 
but an employee traveling for his company 
on a “business errand” can be reimbursed, 
and the company itself gets a tax deduction. 
The citizen who lives and works In the city 
and doesn’t have to pay a considerable sum 
annually for his travel has an advantage over 
his fellow worker in a plant or business of- 
fice who must commute back and forth to 
work. Why discriminate? 

2. If a citizen decides to move to the city 
so as to save constant travel expense, his 
cost of moving there isn’t deductible if he 
continues to work for the same employer. 
But it is deductible if he goes to work for a 
new employer. Why discriminate? 

3. The Government taxes a corporation 52 
percent on its profits. While the rate itself 
might be a matter of argument from time 
to time, nobody questions the fairness of 
requiring a tax on all corporate businesses. 
Yet two or more citizens who operate as a 
partnership—rendering personal services and 
performing in many instances functions 
similar to those of a corporation—are taxed 
at the individual income tax rate, which can 
sometimes run as high as 91 percent for each 
partner. Both sets of business enterprises, 
in their relations to the public, are con- 
ducted in much the same way. But because 
one is incorporated—oftentimes only as a 
matter of legal convenience—the tax rates 
are different. Why discriminate? 

4. Take the matter of dividend payments. 
A corporation pays its tax in full on all 
profits. But when the proceeds after taxes 
are distributed to the individual owners, 
they then pay a sécond tax at the regular 
income tax rates, with only a tiny credit for 
Gividend income. There is no justification 
for such double taxation, truly a form of 
discrimination between citizens. 

Again and again, regulations are written 
in the Treasury Department which, on their 
face at least, show unfairness. Usually the 
courts recognize the right of the Treasury 
to interpret the intent of Congress, and 
many an arbitrary regulatlon has been up- 
held by the courts as valid under the law. 
Yet the original statutes, in many in- 
stances, were passed not on the basis of 
equity or justice, but because of the cry 
that the Treasury “needs the money.” 

Our tax system is today a hodgepodge of 
political chicanery. It defies the basic 
principles of fairness. Above all, it under- 
mines individual initiative. 

Those citizens who risk their funds and 
give their energies to enterprises that create 
jobs are discouraged by tax rates that result 
in yirtual confiscation of their carnings. 
The demogogic cry is raised that the lower in- 
come groups should pay less and less. This 
is not enlightened self-interest even for the 
Treasury. For it means killing the goose 
that lays the golden eggs. 

The overhauling of our whole tax struc- 
ture is long overdue. The citizens are willing 
to pay their just share of the Government's 
expenses, But they cannot long tolerate 
unequal and discriminatory rules and rates 
of taxation. For this is taxation without 
justice. 


June 14 
Old Glory 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, today 
is Flag Day. It is the day we pay special 
tribute to our National Colors, or, as 
we are more likely to say, Old Glory. 
Because if is Flag Day, I think it is 
fitting to recall just how Old Glory got 
its name. 

An account of how Old Glory won 
its name appears in the June issue of 
Eagle magazine, published by the Fra- 
ternal Order of Eagles. This story by 
Matt Mueller is also a tribute to the 
loyal American who gave our flag its 
familiar, yet honored and revered name. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the article in the 
RECORD. 

The story follows: 

How OLD GLORY Won ITS NAME 
(By Matt Mueller) 

Next Flag Day—or any time—when you 
are watching with a tingle of pride as Old 
Glory flips her colors in the breeze—and your 
young son or daughter suddenly pipes up. 
“Daddy, why is our flag called Old Glory?” 
can you tell him? Or will you have to get 
out of it the sneaky way—and put Mom 
behind the eightball? And 10 to 1, she 
doesn't know either. 

But as with all things, there is an answer 
if you know where to look for it. Just turn 


the pages of history and take your offspring 


back to March, 1831, aboard the ship Sea- 
wood. : 

As she bucked and rolled in a heavy sea, 
young William Driver, the skipper, had only 
one thing on his mind—reaching home port 
in Salem, Mass. 

By evening, if all went well, he'd be in 
his mother’s warm cheerful kitchen, watch- 
ing her prepare supper, smelling the arom® 
of a home-cooked meal. Tonight she would 
surely have something special for him. 
Today was his 21st birthday. 

Bill Driver couldn't remember when his 
heart and soul had not been at one with the 
sea. A smile deepened the weather creases 
on his young face as he thought back to a 
fateful Sunday when he was all of 13 years 
old. His mother thought he was on his way 
to Sunday school, Instead he went down 
to the harbor, and by sheer determination 
and persuasion found himself on the high 
seas as a cabin boy. He sent his mother & 
letter from the first port. 

With an understanding that no one can 
explain in mothers, she sald, “If it be salt 
water you have in your veins, then I reckon 
the Lord so meant it.” 

As soon as he berthed his ship, he hur- 
ried home, His mother met him with a 
brightly wrapped package which she hand- 
ed to him. Opening it, he unfolded a large 
American flag. Made from fine wool con- 
tributed by his friends, every stitch had bee? 
carefully worked with loving care by his 
mother’s hands. z 

“Why, its the most beautiful, the most 
glorious flag I’ve ever seen,” he exclaim 
in delight. And that's what I'll call her 
Old Glory.” 

From then on, wherever Bill Driver sailed, 
Old Giory sailed with him. In 1837 he quit 
the sea and retired to Nashville, Tenn. On 
every special occasion the townspeople could 
sco the beloved flag flying from his porch. 
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By now the years had added extra pounds 
to his once slim frame and, except for a 
reluctant fringe around the ears, his head 
Was bald. Wearing sailor pants and an old 
Pea jacket, his rolling gait became a familiar 
sight on the streets of Nashville. 

When Tennessee seceded from the Union 
in 1861, Bill remained loyal to the Union, 
even though his sons joined the Confederate 
forces. When Union flags became objects of 
attack, BUl’s Old Glory mysteriously disap- 
Peared. 

Knowing it had become a great symbol to 
the people, Confederate troops in the city 
Searched for the flag several times, but never 
found it. 

When Union troops marched victoriously 
into Nashville on February 25, 1862, Bill 
Driver was close behind them. He rushed 
to his old home. With friends watching 
in some surprise, he ripped open a faded 
quilt. There between its folds was Old 
Glory. He had hidden it there for safe- 
keeping. 

Escorted by Union soldiers and followed 
by most of the populace, he marched to the 
Tennessee Capitol, climbed to the dome, and 
triumphantly hoisted his fiag to the top. 
There were shouts of Old Glory from his 
friends. From that day the nickname stuck. 

Before this great patriot died in 1886, he 
gave the flag to a daughter, telling her “to 
Cherish it as I have cherished it, for it has 
been my friend and protector around the 
World.” 

Today, Capt. William Driver's beloved Old 
Glory is carefully preserved in the Smith- 
sonlan Institution, a fitting companion for 
Other historical and priceless memories of 
our Nation. 


Tito’s Foreign Aid Gimmick 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, Matt 
Cvetic, who for 9 years was a Commu- 
nist for the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, wrote an article entitled “Tito’s 
Foreign Aid Gimmick” for the May 1962 
issue of Christian Crusade, a publica- 

of Christian Crusade. Under 
Unanimous consent I place the article in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD. 


The article follows: 
Trro's FOREICN AID GIMMICK 


Deliberately ignoring amply documented 
Proof that billions of our foreign aid dollars 
have been handed over to the Communist 
enemy, the Washington administration Is 
Once more virtually demanding that we 
donate more billions. 

Since the foreign aid scheme was con- 
Celved by the international bankers and 
their political stooges in this country in 
the guise of fighting communism, Washing- 
ton has poured more than 100 billion of our 
dollars down this drain. 

“Operation rathole“ has increased our in- 
debtedness to more than $300 billion, has 

ght about inflation and has pushed this 
Nation perilously close to bankruptcy. 
Worst of all, it has strengthened the very 
enemy whose program we were supposed to 
deteat. 

Instead of combatting communism, we 
have actually aided it by pouring most of 

foreign ald money into the hands of 
dictators, uncommitted or neu- 
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tral nations and Communist countries de- 
termined to bury us. 

It has become obvious to almost every- 
one except the big thinkers in Washington 
that the phony foreign aid program is one of 
the biggest frauds ever perpetrated on un- 
suspecting citizens since the founding of 
our Republic. 

A principal recipient of American taxpay- 
ers money is the old-line Soviet conspirator 
Josip Broz Tito, dictator of Yugoslavia. 
This Kremlin stooge has profited to the tune 
of more than 82 billion from our foreign 
aid. 

Has our generosity to this Communist 
tyrant benefited us in the fight against com- 
munism? Far from it. Instead, Tito con- 
stantly supports international communism 
while he laughs defiantly in the free world's 
face, 

Tito reiterates over and over and over that 
he is a Communist and that he will always 
support the Soviet Union against the United 
States. In the so-called United Nations, Tito 
always votes with Khrushchev. 

Yet, despite this unabashed ironclad tie 
between Belgrade and Moscow, the American 
taxpayer is once more being told to tighten 
his belt further in order that the United 
States may pour additional millions inte the 
pockets of Red Tito. 

Just how real is Tito’s much-publicized 
break“ with the Kremlin? Even the most 
amateurish student of criminology could 
sense that the so-called split is a calculated 
fraud to dupe the free world’s diplomats, and 
particularly our own. 

In 1947, when the so-called break between 
Tito and Stalin was announced, I was still 
an FBI counterspy posing as a Communist. 
At that time, as a ranking member of the 
Yugoslav Bureau of the Communist Party, I 
was working with many of Tito's espionage 
agents in this country. 

The head of the Yugoslav Red bureau in 
this was the notorious Soviet agent 
Steve Nelson, alias Mesarosh. He was later 
convicted of violating Pennsylvania's sedi- 
tion act and sentenced to 20 years in the 
penitentiary. 

Of course, after serving only about 11 
months, he was released by the Warren Su- 
preme Court which ruled, in effect, that the 
States have no right to defend themselves 
against conspirators. 

Shortly after we had received the Krem- 
lin’s orders that “Tito had betrayed the 
Communist revolution and must be de- 
stroyed.“ I met with Nelson to discuss the 
party-line changes. 

In the course of our conversation, Nelson 
made a revealing observation about the 
Yugoslavs who happened to be on their way 
to Yugoslavia from this country, and about 
those on their way here from Yugoslavia. 

“Comrade Cvetic," Nelson said, “I guess 
our comrades who are on the way to Yugo- 
slavia will be for Tito, and those on the way 
to the United States will be for Stalin.“ 

Nelson’s joking comment on what was be- 
ing pawned off on Americans as a serious 
break” between Moscow and Belgrade told 
me more about the ruse being played on the 
free world than the best of intelligence re- 
ports. It told me, of course, that there was 
no break at all. It was merely a con game 
which two accomplished thieves—Stalin and 
Tito—were playing on the chumps; a game 
in which the Red players could laugh se- 
cretly over their own cleverness, 

The fact is, along with Steve Nelson all of 
Tito's agents spent their time plotting the 
overthrow of our Government. 

There were agents such as Stanoje Kraso- 
vec, Steve Dedier and others who operated 
out of the Communist-organized United 
Nations headquarters. 

There were also Slavko Zore, Sime Balin, 
Pero Dragilla, et al., who operated out of the 
Yugoslav embassies and consulates. 
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In addition, there were Yugoslay Red 
Cross staf members who, under the pretense 
of trying to help the Ul and injured in Yugo- 
Slavia, were busy issuing Kremlin directives 
to secret Red agents in America. 

At the time that London and Washington 
helped raise the obscure Red renegade Tito 
to power, the Kremlin ordered the propa- 
ganda machine of the Yugoslav bureau of 
the Communist Party into high gear. For 
2 years all Red-controlled newspapers, front 
organizations and other facilities in this 
country, were utilized to give Tito a grade-A 
buildup as “the savior of Yugoslavia.” In 
that propaganda pitch, the Communists had 
the help of many prominent gullible 
Americans. 

Under the ostensible aim of raising money 
to feed starving Yugoslav children, the Amer- 
ican Committee for Yugoslav Relief—of 
which I was a board member—diverted funds 
to help build up the Tito myth in America. 
Millions of dollars were spent to publicize this 
tyrant as a humanitarian. 

Following World War II, the Soviet Union 
was unable to rebuild its own military 
machine and finance Tito at the same time. 
So, a clever scheme was brought into play. 
By engineering the phony split between 
Stalin and Tito, the Communists have been 
able ever since to dupe American political 
leaders into helping build up the military 
machine which Tito will use against us the 
day the Kremlin's order comes. 

Despite all the evidence of Tito's perfidy, 
goaded on by the greedy international bank- 
ers, Washington continues to supply him 
with war material and planes and to train his 
military pilots. 

In addition, Washington continues to pour 
millions of our dollars into his pockets, 
American dollars which this international 
conspirator is using toward communizing the 
world and destroying us in the process. 

We should give the devil his due, however: 
Tito has never promised to support us. On 
the contrary, true to his Red color, he has 
repeatedly pledged his support to the 
Kremlin and international communism. 

In the Communist-dominated United Na- 
tions, Soviet-agent Tito continually votes 
with the Soviet bloc. Meanwhile, he has 
assumed leadership of the so-called “neutral” 
nations. As the leader of these foreign aid 
grabbing neutrallsts,“ Tito continues to 
denounce the United States and to applaud 
his henchmen, the Sovieteers. 

It has been said in effect by Communist 
leaders that the capitalists will be glad to 
pay for their own destruction. Our Fabian- 
Socialist government in Washington is doing 
its best to prove the Communists are right. 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
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which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 8, 1961, Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citi- 
zens are cognizant of the basic reasons 
underlying the necessity of the proposed 
committee. They understand clearly 
the vital contribution that such a com- 
mittee could make to our national secu- 
rity interests. In many cases, they know 
that no public or private body is in exist- 
ence today which is devoted to the task 
of studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens 
to House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

RICHMOND; VA., June 4, 1962. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mn. PLoon: I should like very much 

to praise your initiative in establishing a 
ent committee of the House for reg- 
ular consideration of the nations oppressed 
now by Communists (H. Res. 211), because it 
is very important concerning the present sit- 
uation and the imminent future events. 

I wish you complete success in passing the 

resolution by the House. 


Sincerely yours, 
W. Dusrowskyrs. 
j Pawrucxer, RI., June 4, 1962. 
Hon, DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: Thank you very much for your 
House Resolution 211. Your resolution will 
be a very vital act for the submerged nations. 

We hope that your resolution will become 
a law in our country. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mr. and Mrs, A. UZVIAK. 
PHILADELPHIA, June 3, 1962. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Herewith we ask you to support 
the resolution House Resolution 211 which 
would establish a permanent House Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House of 
Representatives. 

We are deeply disappointed in the nonpro- 
pitious attitude of the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Rusk, with regard to Ukraine and other 
captive nations, calling them a traditional 
part of Russia. 

We believe profoundly that such a per- 
manent Committee on Captive Nations 
would serve the best source of facts and in- 
formation on the plight of captive nations 
in Soviet Russia. 

Very truly yours, 
Ivan STRUK. 

(The original petition was signed by 57 
Ukrainians of Philadelphia ) 

CLEVELAND, Onto, June 4, 1961. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: Congratula- 
tions are certainly in order for your legis- 
lative work in regard to the captive nations. 
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Special commendation is due for House 
Resolution 211 introduced and sponsored by 
yourself. 

The captive peoples of Europe and Asia, 
I am sure, would also offer heartfelt thanks 
if they were able to. Likewise, when the day 
comes that the hopes of these nations are 
realized, such people as you will be remem- 
bered with the same feelings of gratitude. 

Since these people behind the Iron and 
Bamboo Curtains are not able to voice their 
regards, a Ukrainian myself, I would like to 
express only minutely my humble thanks 
and hopes that you continue to follow the 
legislative path you have so devoutedly ad- 
hered to in reference to the captive nations. 
With sincere regards, 

Yours truly, 
W. BASLADYNSEKY. 


Resolutions of Pennsylvania Department 
of Veteran Affairs, 1.B.P.0.E. of W. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, the fine 
Pennsylvania Department of Veteran 
Affairs, I.B.P.O.E. of W., has forwarded 
to me through the letter of Dennis C. 
White, State commissioner, dated June 
13, 1962, the resolutions of the annual 
statewide session held in Harrisburg, Pa. 

It is a real pleasure to call to the atten- 
tion of the American people and the U.S. 
Congress the resolutions of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Veteran Affairs, 
IBP. O. E. of W., for their serious con- 
sideratlon and study. 

The Pennsylvania Department of Vet- 
eran Affairs, IBP. O. E. of W., its officers 
and members are to be complimented on 
their civic and patriotic interest in 
adopting these resolutions, which con- 
cern both the Federal Government and 
the Pennsylvania State Department of 
Veteran Affairs. 

I am also submitting the article of 
June 2, 1962, from the Philadelphia 
Courier regarding the annual State ses- 
sion, as well as these resolutions. 

PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF VET- 
ERAN AFFAIRS, IBP.OE. or W.. 
OFFICE OF THE State COMMIS- 
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NER, 

Philadelphia, Pa, June 13, 1962. 
Hon, James G. FULTON, 

Member of Congress, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dan CONGRESSMAN FuLTON: Attached 
please find resolutions adopted on May 19, 
1962, in an annual statewide session of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Veteran Affairs, 
IBP.O.E, of W., held in Harrisburg, Pa. 


Your consideration of the enclosure and 
your favorable action in regards to support- 
ing legislation which will accomplish the 
purpose of these resolutions will be ap- 
preciated. 

We also submit a newspaper article from 
the Courier of June 2, 1962. It is kindly 
requested that you insert all of the en- 
closed data in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
if possible, 

Sincerely yours, 
Dennis C. WHITE, 
State Commissioner. 


June 14 


RESOLUTION No, 1 


Whereas the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar, according to statistics, has materially de- 
creased; and 

Whereas there has been introduced in the 
Congress of the United States legislation 
which would acknowledge such devaluation 
by providing an increase in rates of disabili- 
ity compensation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Veteran Affairs, IBP.OE. of W. 
meeting in its ninth annual statewide ses- 
sion, do hereby unanimously endorse legisla- 
tion designed to accomplish this p 
and vigorously press for passage of HR. 10743 
and the same be made the principle mandate 
of this session; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the President of the United 
States; Presiding Officer of the Senate; chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Finance; 
chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, and to each Member of the 
Pennsylvania delegation in the U.S. Senate. 

Unanimously adopted May 19, 1962, in an 
annual statewide session of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Veteran Affairs, IBP. OE. of 
W., held in Harrisburg, Pn. 

Dennis C. WHITE, 
State Commissioner. 

Wiis A. FULLER, 
Department Adjutant. 


RESOLUTION No. 2 


‘Whereas numerous bills to provide for the 
establishment of national cemeteries in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania have been 
submitted to the Congress of the United 
States; and 

Whereas existing national cemeteries are 
steadily being filled in the State of Penn- 
sylvania: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Veteran Affairs, IB. P. OR. of W. 
reaffirm its 1961 stand by adding its support 
to these bills, praying that the verdant soil 
of Pennsylvania be the resting place of those 
who have fought and/or died for the prin- 
ciples of this Nation; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, to the presiding officer of each branch 
of the Congress, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
chairman of the House of Representatives, 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
and each member of the Pennsylvania con- 
gressional delegation. 

Adopted May 19, 1962, in an annual state- 
wide session of the Pennsylvania De nt 
of Veteran Affairs, LBP.O.E. of W., held 


in Harrisburg, Pa. 
Dennis C. WHITE, 
State Commissioner. 
Wri A. FULLER, 
Department Adjutant. 


REsoLution No. 3 

Whereas from the days of the Revolution- 
ary War to and including the days of the 
Spanish-American War the Congress of the 
United States has adhered to the tradi- 
tion of granting pensions to men who fight 
the battles on the battlefields of the world; 
and 

Whereas there are a large number of these 
veterans who have now reached the age and 
circumstances in which they are no longer 
self-supporting, as well as suffering illness 
and infirmities aggravated by this honorable 
service to their country; and 

Whereas the aging World War I veterans 
are deserying of consideration and treatment 
on equal basis with the aging veterans of 
previous wars in our Nation’s history; and 

Whereas there is now before the 
Congress of the United States HR. 4101 and 
several similar or identical bills which ex- 
pressed the full intent of the membership of 
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the Pennsylvania Department of Veteran 
Affairs, IB.P.OE. of W., regarding their re- 
quest for favorable action on a bill to amend 
title 38, United States Code, to provide for 
the payment of pensions to veterans of World 
War I: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Pennsylvania 
ment of Veteran Affairs, I.B.P.O.E. of W., go 
On record as favoring the adoption of legisla- 
tion designed to accomplish this purpose and 
Statewide support be mustered in its behalf; 
and be it finally 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, presiding officer of each branch of 
the Congress, chairman of the Senate Com- 
mitte on Finance, chairman of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Veterans! Affairs, chair- 
Man of the House of Representatives Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, and to each 
Member of the Pennsylvania delegation in 
the US. Congress. 

Adopted May 19, 1962, in an annual state- 
wide session of the Pennsylvania Department 
of Veterans Affairs, IBP. OR. of W., held in 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Dennis C. WHITE, 
State Commissioner. 

WILIS A. FULLER, 
Department Adjutant. 


RESOLUTION No. 4 


Resolved, That the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Veteran Affairs, I.BP.O.E. of W., re- 
Spectfully implore and petition the General 
Assembly of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania to pass legislation that would grant 
free registration plates and overtime parking 
Privileges in legal parking zones to some 
Classes of handicapped honorable discharged 
veterans; and be it further 

Resolved, That this department go on 
record asking that consideration be given 
honorable discharged veterans who have par- 
tial or whole limb amputation and/or classi- 
fied as paraplegic or hemiplegic and that spe- 
cial license plates containing the word 
“veteran” across the top be given said handi- 
Capped veterans and that overtime parking 
Penalties in legal parking areas be no longer 
levied against such disabled veterans in the 
State of Pennsylvania; and be it finally 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the Governor of Pennsylvania, 
Members of the general assembly, State vet- 
erans commission, and the Joint Veterans 
Council of Pennsylvania, 

Adopted May 19, 1962, in an annual State- 
Wide session of the Pennsylvania Department 
Of Veteran Affairs, 1B.P.O.E. of W., held in 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Dennis C. WHITE, 
State Commissioner. 
WII A. FULLER, 
Department Adjutant. 
VETERANS DEPARTMENT SESSION HIGHLIGHTS 
STATE ELKS' MEET 

Hannrsnund.— The Pennsylvania Depart- 
Ment of Veteran Affairs, I.B.P.O.E. of W. held 
its ninth annual statewide session here dúr- 
ing the annual State association meeting. 
The session was presided over by Dennis C. 
White, of Philadelphia, the Elks' veterans de- 
partment State commissioner. 

U.S. Representative James E. VAN ZANDT 
Called for a US. military establishment of 
Sufficient size to prevent anyone from initiat- 
ing an attack, and foreign aid only for na- 
tions allied against our enemies. 

In a nonpolitical speech Van ZANDT, of 
Altoona, Pa., told a meeting of the Pennsyl- 
Vania Department of Veteran Affairs, 
IBP.OE. of W. statewide session at the 
Penn-Harris Hotel, that a series of crises 
Since the end of World War II has shown 
that this Nation cannot afford to be second 
in any aspect of our national security. 

He indicated at the meeting of representa- 
tives from 65 lodges across the State that 
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in the past, U.S, defenses have not been 
sufficient to forestall aggression. 

Speaking of the Berlin crises and recall of 
150,000 citizen-soldiers and militia, Van 
Zanvr said “had we maintained an Armed 
Forces in the Regular Establishment of suffi- 
cient size in 1961 it would not have been 
necessary to disrupt the lives of thousands 
of reservists.” 

He told the Pennsylvania Elks’ veterans 
department that the economic challenge to 
America is as important as the military and 
called for making it clear that those who 
accept our aid must be for us—and with us 
or announce their subservience to commu- 
nism. 

Henry Addison, of Philadelphia, depart- 
ment commandant of the Marine Corps 
League, Department of Pennsylvania, was 
given the Elks’ Veterans highest award, their 
department's certificate of merit. In recog- 
nition of distinguished public service in the 
field of veteranism typifying the highest 
qualities of leadership and keeping alive the 
motto of the U.S. Marine Corps (Semper 
Fidelis). 

The award was presented by Dennis C. 
White, the Elks veterans department State 
commissioner. 

Dr. Adolphus W. Anderson, Sr., the Eliks 
first grand commissioner of veterans affairs, 
was given a plaque in recognition of 42 years 
of voluntary service to veterans. 

The award was presented on behalf of the 
Eastern Boosters’ Club, of Pennsylvania, with 
the presentation made by Daughter Ceolia 
Baten, past president of the club. 

Following are the 1962-63 officers of the 
Pennsylvania chapter: 

Dennis C. White, State commissioner, Phil- 
adelphia; Wilson E. Gregory, deputy com- 
missioner, Harrisburg; George Hinton, senior 
vice commissioner, Swissvale; Clifton Beth- 
une, junior vice commissioner, Pittsburgh; 
Willis A. Fuller, department adjutant, Har- 
risburg; J. Norman Smyrl, department quar- 
termastcr, Philadelphia; John Trice, depart- 
ment chief of staff, Mount Union, Pa.; Lt. 
Col. William A. L. Clay, chaplain, Philadel- 
phia; Robert A. Wright, esquire, judge advo- 
cate, Chester; C. G. Wooding, M.D., depart- 
ment surgeon, Philadelphia; Elmer Miller, 
department director, Farrell; Benjamin Lar- 
kins, department director, Philadelphia; Wil- 
liam Ramsey, department director, Swissvale; 
Nathaniel Trice, department deputy chief of 
staff, Mount Union; William D. Brown, his- 
torian, Chambersburg; James McDaniels, 
service officer, Philadelphia; Eddie Cumber- 
land, liaison officer, Harrisburg; Charles H. 
Wiliams, field officer, Philadelphia; and Kin- 
nie Boyd, sergeant at arms, Philadelphia. 

The Honorable Hobson R. Reynolds, grand 
exalted ruler, Dt. Reynolds, Charles P. Me- 
Clane, grand director of public relations, and 
John T. Freeman, grand trustee, appeared 
before the assembled veterans department 
during the session. 


The Baltic States Mass Deportation Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 14, 1941, a little over two decades 
ago, the Soviet Communists initiated a 
series of mass deportations from the Bal- 
tic states the cruelty of which has few 
parallels in history. The exact figures 
are unknown, but around 15,000 Latvian 
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men, women, and children were forced 
into exile on that first night of June 14. 
About 5 percent of the total population 
of Estonia was deported during a period 
of 14 months. And, in a later wave of 
deportations, approximately 10 percent 
of Lithuania’s population was driven to 
Siberia in a Soviet attempt to break 
down the resistance of Lithuanian farm- 
SE 10 the forcible collectivization of their 
But the treachery began earlier when, 
contrary to every assurance given the 
Baltic peoples in a vast array of treaties 
and international agreements with the 
Soviet Union, their territory was over- 
run by the Soviet army and they were 
incorporated into the Soviet Union as 
constituent republics. “Republics” is 
truly an ironic misnomer, for with in- 
corporation into the Soviet Union came 
the end of constitutional government 
and guaranteed liberties which are to us 
in the free world inherent characteristics 
of a republic. “Republic” is a strange 
epithet for a country whose citizens are 
arrested without cause and forcibly 
driven to Siberian prison camps in the 
middle of the night. j 

When we compare the Baltic constitu- 
ent republics of today with the inde- 
pendent Baltic republics of the decades 
between the two world wars, we are 
stunned by the contrast. In those bright 
interwar years parliamentary govern- 
ment and legislative reforms were the 
order of the day. Industrial develop- 
ment and trade were encouraged. The 
Baltic nations saw a revival of culture 
as creativity was stimulated in an at- 
mosphere of freedom. But today under 
the totalitarian system imposed by the 
Soviets, creativity is frustrated and in- 
dividual liberties are nonexistent. 

Thus, we pause once again on this 
tragic anniversary to assure the peoples 
of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia of our 
support for their goal of liberation. Our 
Government has never recognized the 
incorporation of the Baltic republics into 
the Soviet Union, for that ruthless action . 
was a betrayal of the basic ideals for 
which we stand. We urge the Baltic 
peoples to have courage, for with that 
courage will emerge the faith that one 
day their cause will be won. a 


Deportations From Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, once 
again the time has come for us to pause 
and in reverent sympathy commemorate 
the first waves of Soviet deportations 
from the Baltic states in June 1941. The 
seemingly never-ending sequel to the 
drama is still being played, for the 
Soviet Communists did not stop at one 
rash act of forcible seizure of persons, 
even though in this one act alone 
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thousands of citizens of the Baltic na- 
tions were removed from their home- 
lands to eastern Russia and Siberia. Ex- 
cuses for arrest and exile were not hard 
to find for authorities as adept as the 
Soviets at weaving justifications out of 
a void and at molding confessions out 
of silence. Political criticism was al- 
ways the basis—the lightly spoken word 
against an official, gentle resistance to 
the collectivization of land, the boldness 
to disagree, however softly, with any 
aspect of Soviet policy. All Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia were placed under 
close surveillance, and any who dared 
object to the insidious betrayal of his 
country by the Soviets was forced to 
leave that homeland forever. 

It might be well at this point to review 
briefly the history of the Baltic nations 
in the twentieth century. Subject to 
Russian domination since the 18th cen- 
tury and overrun by Germany during the 
First World War, the Baltic countries 
regained their long-lost sovereignty 
after the First World War. According 
to the German-Russian Peace Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk, signed on March 3, 1918, 
and a supplementary agreement of 
August 27, Russia renounced her sover- 
eignty over the Baltic states, with an 
understanding that their future would 
be determined in accordance with the 
will of the people. But after Germany’s 
military collapse the Soviet Union de- 
clared the treaty null and void, and the 
Baltic states were forced to fight the 
Red Army for their independence. The 
bravely fought wars for independence 
were finally crowned with success, and 
in the course of the year 1920 peace 
treaties were signed between the Soviet 
Union and each of the Baltic states, in 
which Russia renounced all rights over 
the Baltic republics “forever.” 

Thus, the year 1920 marked the begin- 
ning of two decades of peaceful develop- 
ment for Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. 
Civil liberties were constitutionally 
guaranteed. Local self-governing insti- 
tutions were elected by the citizens. 
Social legislation was enacted. Eco- 
nomic reforms were initiated. The edu- 
cational system was improved. Litera- 
ture, music and art flourished in an 
atmosphere which nourished creativity. 
The Baltic states were responsible and 
well-beloved members of the world 
community. 

But even in these golden years rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union caused prob- 
lems for the three Baltic countries, for 
it early became clear that the Soviet 
Union had not abandoned its aggressive 
aims regarding its smaller neighbors. 
Numerous frontier incidents were in- 
cited by the Soviets and several Com- 
munist coups were attempted. Then, in 
the middle 1930’s the Soviet Union be- 
gan pressing for a protectorate over the 
Baltic Republics, supposedly to protect 
them against German aggression. The 
first step in the annexation of the Baltic 
countries was taken in 1939 when the 
Soviet Union imposed mutual defense 
pacts upon them. In 1940 the Sovict 
Army marched in and Moscow an- 
nounced the incorporation of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia into the Soviet 
Union. The Soviet pledge renouncing 
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all right over the Baltic States forever 
had been kept but 20 years. The inde- 
pendence of the Baltic nations had 
lasted but two decades when, once again 
as in the past, the Russian conqueror 
swept over the land. 

We can only express horror at the 
ruthless: suppression of liberties which 
accompanied the Soviet takeover. The 
reforms of the epoch between the wars, 
the advances in every field of endeavor 
came to naught as the citizens of Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, and Estonia were made 
prisoners of the Soviet dictatorship. 
Where once democracy had flourished, 
now a heartless totalitarian society re- 
pressed all creative endeavor, for criti- 
cism and the incentive to improve be- 
came crimes punishable by arrest and 
deportation. 

But let us hope that it will not always 
be so. In extending our sympathy to the 
thousands of Baltic citizens brutally 
forced from their homelands by the So- 
viets and to the thousands of others who 
live in terror of the same fate, let us 
assure them of our support for their 
cherished cause of liberation. May they 
once again live in freedom. 


The New York Times Once Said the Na- 
tion’s Capital Was Culturally Behind 
Tiflis, U.S.S.R.—What Are the Facts? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK THOMPSON, IR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the New York Times magazine 
in December 1959, said that the Nation’s 
Capital was behind Tiflis, U.S.S.R., in the 
arts. There were pained outcries at the 
time. What are the facts? 

Paul Hume, distinguished music critic 
of the Washington (D. C.) Post, wrote on 
June 10, 1962, that “Music is Outcast in 
District Schools.” He said: 

Cross the District line and listen to music 
programs presented in the public schools in 
Montgomery, Fairfax, Arlington, Prince 
Georges, and Alexandria Counties. Our 
neighbors have bands, orchestras, choruses, 
choirs, madrigal singers, and musical pro- 
ductions showing mature accomplishment 
from youngsters in elementary and secondary 
grades. Their programs are regularly filled 
with the names of the world's great com- 
posers in every area of music, 


Mr. Hume goes on to ask, and point 
out, some of the reasons why the Na- 
tlon's Capital is behind even its own sub- 
urbs: 

Why is this? It’s the old story, but with 
something of a new twist. Money is the old 
story. The new twist is that today so many 
people are on the science-math kick. Money 
for the District of Columbia public schools 
comes from Congress. When the superin- 
tendent of schools goes up on the Hill with 
his budget in hand, he is still told that he 
is trying to spend money for frills, when he 
mentions the arts. The White House lead 
has not yet begun to percolate among some 
congressional circles. 


June 14 


A study the Library of Congress made 
at the request of the gentleman from 
Delaware [Mr. McDowett] showed that 
Washington’s municipal government 
spends under $25,000 a year for art: 
Newark, N.J., spends $525,426; Detroit, 
$543,081; Baltimore, $447,000; St. Louis, 
$320,000; San Francisco, $815,000; and 
Philadelphia, $824,000. 

The New York Times Magazine article 
was titled “In Culture, Is Washington a 
Hick Town,” and it declared that The 
indictment is often made: Washington 
is a hick town culturally.” The article, 
written by Howard Taubman, distin- 
guished music and drama critic of the 
New York Times, included this state- 
ment: 

How does Washington compare as a cul- 
tural center with other capitals? Let us 
agree not to judge the city by the criteria 
of London, Paris, and Moscow, * * * Let us 
even skip Rome * * which offers the 
grandeur of antiquity and the renaissance 
as well as opera house, ballets, theaters, or- 
chestras, conservatory, and art in abundance. 

Compare Washington with a small capital 
like Brussels, which has opera, ballet, or- 
chestra, theaters, and a highly cultivated 
population, and the outcome is to our dis- 
credit. Compare Washington with a pro- 
vincial town like Tiflis, more than a thou- 
sand miles from Moscow. The Soviet city 
beyond the Caucasus has an opera house, % 
ballet, four professional theaters, several 
children’s theaters, and a proud cultural 
tradition. 


I have recently introduced a bill, H.R. 
12042, to amend the act of April 29, 
1942, establishing the District of Colum- 
bia Recreation Board, to provide finan- 
cial aid for the arts in the District of 
Columbia, including improved programs 
of the arts in the curriculums of. the 
public schools, similar to the aid pro- 
vided by other cities of the United States 
for their local art programs. 

Paul Hume has pointed out that one 
music teacher in the District of Colum- 
bia public school system has 213 classes. 
He said: 

That means that she sees a class early 
in February and then does not get back to 
it until mid-May. 

Why don't we cut out the pretending and 
admit that we don't really care about musi¢ 
in Washington? Because until we stop the 
present hypocrisy about it, we are simply 
making dishonest double talk, 


I include as part of my remarks the 
article by Mr. Hume, and the text of 
my bill, H.R.. 12042, which is similar to 
S. 3127 offered by Senator Wayne Mors® 
on which hearings will begin within # 
few days. 

I hope those of my colleagues who are 
interested in the cultural development 
of the Nation’s Capital will join with 
me in introducing this legislation in this 
House. 

The article and bill follow: 

[From the Washington Post, June 10, 1962] 
DISGRACEFUL SrrvaTion—Musie Is OUTCAST I 
Districr SCHOOLS 
(By Paul Hume) 

Several weeks ago Senator Hussar HUM“ 
PHREY, Democrat of Minnesota, r s 
proper hubbub about the inadequacy of tert 
books used for the of various sci- 
ences in the public schools in the District of 
Columbia, 
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Would that the music pupils in the schools 
in the District of Columbia had materials as 
Useful as the ragged, out-of-date science 
books the Senator from Minnesota held up. 
Only a few days before Senator HUMPHRET’S 
Bpotlight was focused on the science book 
Situation, I had the real privilege of talking 
With the members of the District of Colum- 
bia Music Educators Association, who are 
among the dedicated, unselfish teachers of 
music in our public schools. 

We got along fine. They agree with me 
that each of us, they in the schools, and I 
in my work for the Washington Post, are 
trying to educate people in music. Our aims 
are generally identical. As we discussed the 
Situation in this city, in contrast to that 
Which exists not merely in other large 
Cities of this country, but even in cities far 
smaller than Washington, the old story be- 
gan to emerge again, as it has so often and 
80 discouragingly in the past. 

Washington, D.C., is a disgrace, musically, 
in the caliber of the work produced in its 
Public schools. The problem does not lie 
in the teachers or the students. Who would 
dare to suggest that school age children in 

waukee or Philadelphia, St. Louis or Cin- 
Cinnati, are smarter and more musical than 
those in Washington? No one who knows his 
business. 

But you need not go so far afield. Cross 
the District line and listen to music pro- 
grams presented in the public schools in 
Montgomery, ‘Fairfax, Arlington, Prince 

„ and Alexandria Counties, Our 
Neighbors have bands, orchestras, choruses, 
choirs, madrigal singers and musical produc- 
tions showing mature accomplishment from 
Youngsters in elementary and secondary 
grades. Their programs are regularly filled 
With the names of the world’s great com- 

in every area of music. 

The District of Columbia has long had the 
Teputation of being no fit city for a music 
Convention because its public schools are 
Unable to produce the kind of musical pro- 
Trams that dozens of other cities in the coun- 

Can turn out when a convention of music 
educators comes around. 

Why is this? It's the old story, but with 
Something of a new twist. Money Is the old 

The new twist is that today so many 
People are on the science-math kick. Money 
for the District of Columbia public schools 

es from Congress! When the Super- 

tendent of Schools goes up on the Hill with 

budget In hand, he is still told that he is 

to spend money for frills, when he 

Mentions the arts. The White House lead 

not yet begun to percolate among some 
Congressional circles. 

Back to his budgetmaking table gocs the 
Superintendent and the paring knife moves 
frst of all in the direction of the arts, Books 

Music, instruments on which youngsters 

to play, proper hours for them to study 
Music, these do not exist in the District of 
lumbis except in a very few places where 

a concerned principal knows the value of 
K 0 and art enough to do something about 


The teachers are not to blame. Parents 
take their children out of a chorus because 
they Need the time to study their science,” 
ye Principals tell their music teachers, 
bas can have 8 am, on Monday for music, 
ko on Tuesday put it at 9 am. and on 
to nesday make it 10 a.m., but you will have 
ter nD Thursday, and on Friday it had bet- 

11am.“ : 
f Do you think I am making this up? No 
Tee second. What school youngster can 
By, ember a schedule for music like that? 


Do you want a clincher? 
Verified before I could believe it? One music 
teacher told me: 


m “I have 213 classes in 
Tha. Two hundred and thirteen classes. 
in „means that she sees a class early 
back and then does not get 
to it until mid-May. 
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Why don't we cut out the pretending and 
admit that we don’t really care about music 
in Washington. D.C.? Because until we stop 
the present hypocrisy about it, we are simply 
making dishonest doubletalk. 


H.R. 12042 


A bill to amend the Act of April 29, 1942, 
establishing the District of Columbia Rec- 
reation Board, to provide financial aid for 
the arts in the District of Columbia, in- 
cluding improved programs of the arts In 
the curriculums of the public schools, 
equal to the aid provided by other cities 
of the United States for their local art 
programs 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That section 

4 of the Act entitled “An Act to create a 

Recreation Board of the District of Colum- 

bia, to define its duties, and for other pur- 

poses”, approved April 29, 1942, as amended 

(D.C, Code, section 8-211), is amended by 

inserting (a)“ immediately after “Sec, 4.“ 

and by adding at the end thereof the fol- 

lo s 


“(b) There shall be deposited in the trust 
fund authorized by subsection (a) of this 


-section to the credit of the Board 1 mill out 


of each $1 of tax revenue of the government 
of the District of Columbia. 

“(c) All money deposited in such trust 
fund pursuant to subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion shall be available to the Board to de- 
fray in whole or in part the expense of such 
programs of arts and crafts, including but 
not limited to music, drama, speech, danc- 
ing (other than social dancing), lectures, 
forums for informal discussions, and other 
programs to provide creative opportunities 
for education and participation in the arts, 
as the Board of Education of the District of 
Columbia shall deem advisable to include 
in the curriculums of the public schools of 
the District of Columbia and for the ex- 
pense of programs for leisure time participa- 
tion In the arts authorized by section 3 of 
article II of this Act.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this Act shall take effect on the 
tenth day after the date of enactment of 
this Act. 


The Political Situation in Angola 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE D. WAGGONNER, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have followed with great interest and 
increasing uneasiness, the political situ- 
ation in Angola today. My attention 
has been called to a news column in the 
Charleston, S.C., News and Courier of 
May 20, 1962, written by Anthony Harri- 
gan. 

His reporting refiects my concern over 
this uneasy conflict in Africa and I 
would like to have unanimous consent 
to reprint this story in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor for all my colleagues to study. 

The article follows: 

From the Charleston (S. C.) News and 
Courier, May 20, 1962] 
PROF. ZARTMAN ON ANGOLA 
(By Anthony Harrigan) 

The day is past when writing about dis- 
tant lands could be characterized as Afghan- 
istanism, a term for journalistic 
from problems close to home. While the 
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ordinary citizen is properly concerned about 
a sewer bond issue or a county primary elec- 
tion, he can't afford to be ignorant about re- 
mote countries where history is being made. 

It is worthwhile noting, for instance, that 
a candidate for office in this State is now on 
active duty in Spain. Marine Corps units 
that went into Thailand last week undoubt- 
edly included South Carolinians, 

Americans need to know not only the 
geography of distant countries but their 
politics. Ignorance of other countries’ 
politics resulted in a favorable public view of 
Fidel Castro in the late 1950's. 

This is by way of introduction to the sub- 
ject of Angola and a terrorist leader called 
Holden Roberto. A year from now, the name 
Roberto may be as familiar to Americans as 
the name Castro. And Roberto may be even 
worse news for the people of the United 
States. 

Unfortunately, the same whitewash that 
was applied to Fidel Castro is now being used 
to cover Roberto. Misinformation about this 
leader of terrorists in Portuguese Angola in 
Se ee ee 
places. 

It is dismaying to find such misinforma- 
tion in an article entitled “Violence and 
Communism in Angola” by Prof. I. William 
Zartman of the University of South Carolina. 

Professor Zartman, writing in the Colum- 
bla Record, takes a dim view of the Portu- 
guese charge that last year’s terrorist at- 
tacks in Angola should be attributed to Com- 
munlst efforts. He declares that “it is some- 
times easiest simply to lay public reactions 
to official shortcomings at the feet of the in- 
ternational scapegoat, the Communists.” 

He also announces that Holden Roberto 
is “a Christian” and that his political group 
in Angola is “the moderate one.” Moreover, 
Professor Zartman says that the Roberto 
group is “supported by the moderate states 
of Africa.” 

These statements deserve examination, for 
South Carolinians should understand the 
issue in Africa today. 

If Roberto, the alleged moderate, is a Chris- 
tian as Professor Zartman says, it is a pe- 
culiar type of Christianity that he practices. 

Speaking in Léopoldville last July, Roberto 
said: 

“There have, of course, been excesses and 
we have indulged in tortures.” 

He described how his terrorists used a 
powersaw to cut people in half lengthwise. 
In an Interview with Le Monde, the leading 
French newspaper, Roberto admitted that the 
murder of women and children was de- 
liberate. z 

“There is reason behind all these horrors,” 
he told Le Monde. 

Even if Roberto had not made such ad- 
missions, this terrorists’ alms’ should be un- 
derstood from the fact that he was sent to 
Moscow and received guerrilla training in 
Prague. As for the moderate states sup- 
porting Roberto, that is an unclear state- 
ment. Which are the moderates? Certainly 
not Ghana, Guinea, and the admirers of 
Patrice Lumumba in the Congolese govern- 
ments. 

Professor Zartman’s view of the Angolan 
situation is different from that of some other 
observers. Brig. Gen. Frank Howley, form- 
er U.S. commander in Berlin and now vice 
president of New York University, visited 
Angola and reported the outrages committed 
by Roberto's terrorists. 

Even so unfriendly an observer of Portu- 
guese institutions as Robert Estabrook, edi- 
torial page editor of the liberal Washington 
Post, wrote following a visit to Angola: In- 
dependence is not now practicable for Angola 
or Mozambique (the other big Portuguese 
territory in Africa) even if it should be con- 
sidered desirable.” 

Why this concern for a single statement 
regarding Angola? The answer is that this 
African territory is vital to defense of the 
free world. In the long run, Angola may be 
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far more important than Cuba, for Angola 
is twice the size of Texas. The Soviet aim 
is to isolate the Portuguese from American 
opinion and to drive Portugal out of Angola, 
thereby paving the way for a satellite regime. 

If Holden Roberto’s group is moderate, 
then Dictator Castro of Cuba is just another 
agrarian reformer. 


National Indignation Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr, TALMADGE. Mr. President, next 
week will be observed throughout the 
Nation as National Indignation Week, 
an observance which is being sponsored 
by the Workmen’s Circle, a national 
Jewish fraternal and cultural organiza- 
tion, as a nationwide protest against So- 
viet anti-Semitism. This has been called 
to my attention by Hon. Irving Gordon, 
chairman of the Workmen's Circle 
branches of Atlanta, who enclosed a most 
informative leaflet setting forth the 
shocking details about the persecution of 
members of the Jewish faith which is 
taking place in the Soviet Union. It is 
most fitting, Mr. President, that the Na- 
tion be informed about the facts of this 
aspect of Communist tyranny and the 
Workmen's Circle is to be commended 
for the effective leadership it is giving in 
this regard. I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. President, that the texts of Mr. 
Gordon's letter to me and the pamphlet 
entitled, “Soviet Anti-Semitism,” be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and pamphlet were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

ARBEITER RING E. S. BRANCA 1015, 
ATLANTA, GA. 
The Honorable HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR TALMADGE: Your active op- 
position to communism and antisemitism is 
well known and respected by Georgians and 
the American public. 

The Workmen's Circle branches of Atlanta 
are joining with our national organization in 
a nationwide protest against Soviet anti- 
Semitism. The week of June 18-24 has 
been officially proclaimed “National Indigna- 
tion Week.” 

We urge your support on the floor of Con- 
gress in bringing the facts contained In the 
enclosed brochure to the attention of your 
colleagues in the Senate, and the American 
people. 

We feel that the within comments of the 
brochure in support of National Indignation 
Week are worthy of inclusion by you In the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Your active Indulgence and support in this 
matter will be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Invtxo GORDON 
Chairman. 


Soviet ANTI-SEMITISM 
“For some strange reason, the terrifying 
story of the persecution of the Jews under 
communism has not penetrated the public 
consclousness of the free world.”—Senator 
THomas J. Dopp. 
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Basaya Resnitaky, a Jewish woman living 
in Vilno, was arrested not long ago and 
charged with preparing to leave Russia for 
Israel. She did not deny the charge. “I 
wanted to leave,” she told the authorities, 
“because I do not wish to live anymore in a 
country where people who make pogroms on 
Jews can be quite confident that they can 
do so with impunity, and where well-known 
murderers of Jews walk around free.” 

The sad fact is that, with Hitler's mass 
extermination camps still vivid in our mem- 
ories, we are witnessing the steady rise of 
government inspired anti-Semitism in Rus- 
sia. Synagogues have been burned. Jewish 
schools have been shut. Jewish leaders have 
been jailed. A Jewish community of 3 mil- 
lion in Russia is being subjected to a widen- 
ing campaign of restrictions and terror. 
Khrushchey clearly is planning his own 
“final solution to the Jewish problem.” 

Soviet anti-Semitism is not, of course, a 
new development. It dates back to the late 
1930's when many Jewish schools, newspapers 
and community organizations were shut 
down and thousands of Jewish community 


leaders were “liquidated.” It has been 
charged that Stalin “shared Hitler's psycho- 
pathic hatred of the Jews.” e fact is that 


even during the war, when Russian Jews 


were fighting heroically against Hitler, tens 


of thousands of them were herded into Siber- 
ian concentration camps. Tens of thou- 
sands more were prevented from escaping 
the onrushing Nazi armies. Jews in the 
Warsaw ghetto were deliberately abandoned 
to the Nazis. 

Following World War II, an official but yio- 
lent anti-Semitism was encouraged in all 
lands under Soviet control. In one pogrom 
alone, at Kielce, Poland, 41 Jews were mur- 
dered by a mob in the presence of Commu- 
nist militia. By 1948. as part of a campaign 
against Western“ influence, Stalin had 
closed down all of the Jewish schools and 
newspapers remaining in Russia. No Jewish 
institution escaped his psychopathic rage. 
Even a Jewish anti-Fascist committee was 
dissolved ond its lenders arrested. More 
than 450 Jewish writers, artists and intellec- 
tuals were executed. Still another anti- 
Semitic campaign was touched off in 1963 by 
the so-called “Moscow's doctors’ plot,” a 
frameup later denounced by Khrushchey as 
the work of Stalin’s secret police chief, Lay- 
rent! Beria, Khrushchey began by denounc- 

Stalin's anti-Semitism. He is now emu- 
lating it. Perhaps this is the logic of totali- 
tarianism. Russian anti-Semitic propaganda 
now equals in virulence anything published 
by the Nazis in the 1930's, A United Na- 
tions study has called attention to the fact 
that Russian newspapers and magazines, all 
government controlled, represent Jews as 
“sly, mern, slimy, unscrupulous, fradulent 
liars, chents and r anti- 
Semitic stereotypes.“ 

The New York Herald Tribune revenled a 
while back that Soviet Communists “had re- 
vived the anti-Semitic “blood libel” of the 
Middle Ages in an effort to destroy the 11,000 
mountain Jews in the Soviet Caucasus, The 
libel accuses Jews of killing Christian chil- 
dren and using their blood in the prepara- 
tion of matzos for Passover.” Significantly, 
Russia has now banned the baking of mat- 
zos, symbol of the Jews“ escape from the tyr- 
anny of the Pharoahs. 

Russian newspapers recently have been 
featuring stories about Jews arrested and 
sentenced to harsh prison terms, or executed, 
for “illegal marketing operations.” On May 
14, the New York Times asked editorially, 
“Why has such prominence been given to 
Jewish criminals in the Soviet press in recent 
months, though no corresponding promi- 
nence is given to the important role Soviet 
Jews play in their country's scientific, med- 
ical, literary, and legal lite?“ The answer, 
as the Times suggests, ls that the Jews have 
now been made the target of a major offen- 
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sive aimed at wiping out their religion and 
culture and sharply restricting their oppor- 
tunities in education and the professions. 

Meanwhile, as the United Nations study 
has confirmed, anti-Semitism in the Soviet 
press has encouraged hooligan attacks on 
Jews. Beatings and murders go unpunished. 
A thick cloud of apprehension hangs over the 
entire Jewish community in Russia. The 
situation is agonizingly remiscent of the one 
that existed in Hitler’s Third Reich when the 
storm troopers were unloosed. 

The big question, as always, is, “Why?” 

A partial answer is supplied by the Rus- 
sian newspapers. They have been attacking 
synagogues as “rendezvous points with agents 
who do underground work in Russia.” Two 
recent anti-Semitic publications are called 
“The Reactionary Nature of Judaism” and 
“The Class Character of the Jewish Reli- 
gion.” The Soviet dictatorship has always 
been hostile to all religions and ethnic 
minorities. Apparently it is especially hos- 
tile to the Jews because of their age-old 
resistance to oppression and because of their 
family and emotional ties with Israel and 
the West. No doubt, the Jews are also con- 
venient scapegoats for the Soviet Commu- 
nists at a time of accumulating cold war 
tensions. 

No one outside of the Kremlin can say 
how far the newest anti-Semitic campaign 
will be carried. Some believe that the ob- 
jective is a kind of “cultural and religious 
genocide’—the wiping out of all vestiges of 
Jewishness. But the history of Soviet com- 
munism teaches us that resistance to this 
kind of genocide will mean slave labor camps 
and firing squads. The Soviet press reveals 
that the firing squads are already at work. 

Khrushchey’s “final solution to the Jewish 
problem” may turn out to be no different 
from Hitler’s. 

There was a terrible silence in the world 
when Hitler launched his extermination cam- 
paign against the German Jews, That 
silence must not again echo through the 
world now when Khrushchey threatens to 
follow his example. 


Mass Deportation from the Baltic 
Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, today we 
are reminded of the indignities which 
humans have suffered and continue to 
suffer in the hands of Communist dom- 
ination. 

On the night of June 14, 1941, began a 
series of mass deportations from the Bal- 
tie countries that shocked the world into 
disbelief. In a single night over 30,000 
Lithuanians were forcibly driven to the 
alien and barren lands of northeastern 
Russia and Siberia by the Soviet Com- 
munists. The story of terror is the same 
for the Latvians and Estonians. The 
mass deportations continued until the 
Baltic countries had been deprived of 9 
not inconsequential fraction of their 
populations, The Sovicts planned to re- 
place the exiled Baltic citizens with g 
Communists from Russia. 

This was not the first time that the 
Baltic peoples had felt the yoke of Rus- 
sian oppression, for in the 18th century 
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the czarist armies had planted the flag of 
Russian imperialism on Baltic soil. It 
Was not until the end of the First World 
War that the Russian flag could be 
Stripped from its mast and replaced by 
the standards of sovereignty and inde- 
Pendence. But Russian repression un- 
der the czar, though it existed, was light 
compared to the tactics of the Soviets. 
Individual liberties have been crushed, 
Self-governing institutions have been de- 
Molished, and the once flourishing cul- 
ture of the Baltic Republics had been 
Choked by the Soviet tyranny. Every- 

has been remolded to fit the struc- 
ture of totalitarianism, everything, that 
is, but the courageous peoples of these 
three unfortunate nations. 

For the mass deportations of citizens, 
Unspeakably tragic though they be, are 
& telling account of the failure of the 
Communists to remake the Baltic peo- 
ples in their own image. We commend 
the populations of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia for their resistarice to the in- 
Sidious techniques of the Soviets. Our 

ache at the tragic choice they 

have been forced to make—exile from 
home and family to the slave camps of 
Siberia or life under totalitarianism. For 
it is not really a choice at all; in either 
Case it has meant the suppression of 
t which is dearest to all men—in- 
dividual liberties. We cannot but ad- 
Mire the fortitude with which the Baltic 
Peoples have borne their tragedy, and we 
Cannot but express thanks that they 
have been able to keep always before 
the hope that someday they will 

once again be sovereign and free. Thus, 
it is fitting that on this sad anniversary 
We commend the Lithuanians, Latvians, 
and Estonians for their unshakable faith 


and express our support for their libera- 


Mass Deportation of Lithuanians by 
the Soviets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK M. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, Lithuania 
is the largest of the three Baltic states 
northeastern Europe, and the Lithu- 
the most numerous of the ethnic 
groups there, about 3 million in all. 
m mer have played an important role 
the history of the Baltic peoples. 
hly intelligent, well-educated and 
outly religious, the Lithuanian peo- 
le have every right to be proud of their 
ttainments. 
For more than a full century their 
agate was part of imperial Russia, and 
au 


were subjected to czarist Russia’s 
Wtoeratle regime. At the end of World 
ar I they regained their freedom and 
Tidependence, and reconstituted the 
x thuanian Republic. In this demo- 
Tatic state they made remarkable prog- 
th in the course of two decades. But 
© outbreak of the last war and its 
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tragic sequel was disastrous to the Lithu- 
anian people. 

Early in that war the Red Army at- 
tacked Lithuania, and by mid-1940 
Lithuanian independence had vanished. 
Soon Lithuanians found themselves en- 
slaved by the Communist regime im- 
posed upon them by the Kremlin, and 
thenceforth authorities arrested and 
imprisoned all Lithuanians. Subse- 
quently many thousand innocent peo- 
ples were also arrested, and in a mass 
deportation, they were exfled to distant 
parts of Soviet Russia. Some of these 
deportees must have died far from their 
homes and friends, and today on the ob- 
servance of the anniversary of their de- 
portation, we mourn their death and 
condemn this inhuman act of Soviet 
authorities. 


Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia: Symbolic 
Victims of Red Tyranny 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the vic- 
tims of Soviet-controlled, Communist 
tyranny make newspaper headlines 
daily, from Cuba to Hong Kong, from the 
Berlin wall to the Mekong River. So 
great is their suffering, so appealing 
their plight, that we may tend to forget 
at times that this is a continuing story. 
Today we have the sad and solemn op- 
portunity to mark the 21st anniversary 
of the first mass deportations from the 
three Baltic States of Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia. This tragic event took 
place during the dark days of June 14, 
15, and 16, 1941. While the world’s at- 
tention was centered on the Battle of 
Britain, the Soviet Union cynically 
snuffed out the light of independence 
and freedom which the Baltic countries 
had gained at the end of the First World 
War. In Lithuania alone, an estimated 
30,000 people were deported to Siberia, 
and 5,000 more lost their lives. 

Sad, this day must be called, for we 
all recall the suffering and exile of proud 
peoples from these independent and 
flourishing nations, fallen before the 
hammer and sickle. Sad, too, because 
the ruthless subjugation of the Baltic 
States is symbolic of the events in Asia 
and Eastern Europe over the past two 
decades. And now we find their likeness 
on a once-peaceful island only 90 miles 
from our shores. 

Yet, hope is not out of place in our 
consideration of this fateful anniversary. 
The peoples of the Baltic States are sym- 
bols of man’s never-ending quest for 
freedom, as well. Despite the inhuman 
efforts of their Communist overlords— 
which has claimed almost one-tenth of 
the combined populations for slave labor 
camps since 1941—Lithuanians, Latvi- 
ans, and Estonians, whether in exile 
abroad, or imprisoned behind the Iron 
Curtain, have held aloft in their hearts 
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the forbidden dream of once again estab- 
lishing their national identity through 
freedom and independence. 

It is not necessary to reiterate here 
the present position of the United States 
in a worldwide struggle with Communist 
tyranny. To our credit we have refused 
to recognize the incorporation, or kid- 
naping, of the Baltic States into the 
Soviet Empire. But if we are to do more 
than to produce a stalemate and to fight 
a draw, then perhaps it is necessary to 
remind ourselves that we do not battle 
alone, but in concert with the freedom- 
loving victims of Communist oppres- 
sion, whose hearts and minds will never 
accept their present fate as inevitable. 
What better opportunity than now to 
rededicate our own hearts and minds in 
similar fashion in honor of those vic- 
tims deported en masse from Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia 21 years ago, cap- 
tive nations, yet not forgotten by those 
who are free. 


Resolution Supporting Early Development 
of Garrison Diversion Unit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HJALMAR C. NYGAARD 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. NYGAARD. Mr. Speaker, North 
Dakota has an important stake in the 
future of the Missouri River. The 
growth of North Dakota’s economy, 
which has lagged behind that of the rest 
of the Nation, rests to a large extent on 
the development of the Missouri River. 
The irrigation of large areas of the State 
would be a revitalizing influence felt 
across the entire State. 

I want to go on record as wholeheart- 
edly supporting the principles and con- 
clusions set forth in the following reso- 
lution from the City Commission of the 
City of Fargo, N. Dak., and further sup- 
ported by Mayor Herschel Lashkowitz, of 
Fargo: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED SUPPORTING THE EARLY 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE GARRISON DIVERSION 
Unir 
Be it resolved by the Board of City Com- 

missioners of the City of Fargo— 

Whereas we support the early construction 
and development of the Garrison diversion 
unit because: 

1. It will provide for the irrigation of 
blocks of irrigable land scattered throughout 
central and eastern North Dakota thereby 
diversifying and stabilizing.the production 
from this land and reducing the effects of 
periodic droughts that now adversely affect 
the dryland farming in the area. 

2. It will provide an assured supply of 
good water for municipal and industrial use 
in an area where many communities are now 
faced with critical water supply problems, 

3. It will permit the establishment and 
development of new recreational areas 
around newly created reservoirs and restored 
lakes in the project area. 

4. It will enhance the conservation and 
propagation of fish and wildlife resources 
of the area that will benefit not only the 
State but the entire Nation, 
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5. It will provide a more constant flow in 
many of the intermittent rivers and streams 
of the area enhancing their use for domestic 
and stock water purposes. 

6. The new wealth created by the produc- 
tion from irrigated lands integrated with 
nearby dry land will result in an increase in 
the trade and business economy of the area 
and will be reflected in the economy of the 
region and Nation. 

7. It will provide new job opportunities to 
the young people of the area in agriculture, 
business, and industry not presently avail- 
able. 

8. It will enhance the establishment of 
agriculture processing industries that in turn 
will stabilize the economy of the area. 

9. Development of irrigation and the proj- 
ect will permit North Dakotans to benefi- 
cially use their share of Missouri River water 
and will offset the loss the State has incurred 
by the removal of 540,000 acres of good agri- 
cultural land for Garrison and Oahe Reser- 
yoirs from production and from the tax rolls. 

10. It has strong local support of the farm- 
ers, owners of irrigable land and other poten- 
tial water users as well as statewide and 
regional support. 

Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge the current session 
of the Congress of the United States to ap- 
prove legislation that will modify and affirm 
the authorization of the Garrison diversion 
unit so that construction of the initial 
250,000-acre phase of this essential develop- 
ment can get underway at an early date; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a certified copy of this 
resolution, together with a cover letter, be 
forwarded to each member of the congres- 
sional delegation from the State of North 
Dakota. 


A Prayer for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 
Mr. 


. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing these troubled times when we who 
believe in freedom are struggling for a 
world peace with justice, I would like to 
call the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to A Prayer for Peace“ which 
was written by my brother, Ist Lt. Mal- 
colm A. Schweiker, Jr. He made the su- 
preme sacrifice for his country on April 
12, 1945, while fighting with the 7th In- 
fantry Division on Okinawa. 

„Mal“ as he was affectionately known 
to his friends, was killed by a sniper’s 
bullet while he was scouting a hill on 
Okinawa to see if the way was safe for 
the advance of the company which he 
was commanding. He died by living up 
to the infantry’s motto Follow me.” 
His courageous patriotism, outstanding 
leadership ability, scholastic achieve- 
ments, and high ideals should remind 
us all of the obligation that we, the 
living, have—to make sure “that these 
men shall not have died in vain.” 

These inspiring words were not writ- 
ten in the heat of the battle for Okinawa, 
but they were the convincing and pro- 
phetie thoughts of a 19-year-old sopho- 
more at Rutgers University in 1941: 
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A PRAYER FOR PEACE 


Oh, God, Who makes the flowers and trees, 
The wintry blast, the summer breeze, 
Have mercy on us poor mortals, who 
‘Through misdeeds many and good deeds few, 
Have kindled hate and fanned the wrath 
That caused peaceful nations to tread the 
path 
Of bomb and gun and flame and shell 
Of death and pain, and living hell. 
Help us to find the love that Thou 
Didst show when on Thy humble brow 
A crown of thorns Thou wore, that we 
Might find lasting peace in eternity. 
Help us, that when this love we find, 
We pass it on to all mankind. 
And once again o'er all the world 
We see the flag of peace unfurled, 
—Malcolm A. Schweiker, Jr. 


Tax Reduction Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr, PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, speak- 
ing to my friends at the Massachusetts 
Police Chiefs Association in West Boyl- 
ston, Mass., May 31 last, I was requested 
in advance to outline my views on some 
pending, important issues, 

Because of the many pressing issues 
before us, it is. often quite difficult to 
select and summarize in brief remarks, 
an analysis of the questions under dis- 
cussion. But in view of present condi- 
tions, I felt it incumbent upon me to 
suggest the compelling need for tax 
reform. 

Immediate tax reduction across the 
board for business and the general tax- 
payers, I said, would unquestionably be 
an effective spur to business prosperity, 
high level employment and the general 
welfare of the American people. 

Secondly, I discussed foreign policy 
and defense and declared that firmness, 
calmness and overwhelming strength of 
the kind we have marshalled in our mili- 
tary and economic patterns, as well as 
the moral and spiritual vitality emanat- 
ing from the homes and communities of 
America, constitute not only our great 
national defense, but the best insurance 
we can have at this time against the 
ravages of nuclear war. 

Thirdly, I urged that there be no lack 
of confidence in our superb economy. It 
is the most productive, economic system 
in history, and it derives its strength 
from the fact that it is the freest econ- 
omy in the world. It is imperative that 
we keep it free, strong, and vigorous, and 
that we make sure that a suitable cli- 
mate is preserved here for incentive, for 
ambition, and for free enterprise. 

Long ago and on numerous occasions, 
I have urged general tax revision and 
faster depreciation writeoffs to promote 
prosperity and eliminate inequities and 
injustices, and I hope appropriate action 
will soon be taken because that would do 
much to stimulate initiative, and im- 
prove the distressing trouble spots which 
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currently appear, and to maintain our 
much-vaunted standards of living. 
Speedy action is imperative to give tone 
and more confidence to our economy. 

Such measures, accompanied by econ- 
omy and efficiency in the Government, 
would also increase Treasury revenues 
and bring about a better balance be- 
tween expenditures and income. 

I am very proud of the police chiefs 
and the officers and staffs of my home- 
town of Clinton, the great congressional 
district which I represent, and our Com- 
monwealth, and while they are beset by 
many extremely difficult problems these 
days, I know that they can be relied 
upon, in an efficient, effective way to do 
their full part in law enforcement and 
related flelds, so necessary to social well- 
being and ordered liberty. 

I paid special tribute to my friend, 
Boston Police Commissioner Edmund 
McNamara, as one of Clinton's great 
public servants, and hailed his family 
background, high character, ability, and 
training, personal integrity, courage, and 
efficiency as giving assurance of dedi- 
cated leadership and accomplishment. 
Clinton is proud of this young man and 
I am proud of him; we are all proud of 
him, and I wish him great success in his 
important work. 

There can be no question but that law 
enforcement, actual and preventive, is of 
vital importance and a critical need in 
maintaining public order and nurturing 
proper respect for the rights of others. 
Our able and distinguished police chiefs, 
their officers and staffs must be con- 
gratulated and complimented upon their 
sterling performance, their fidelity and 
devotion to duty and the fine work they 
are doing in their respective communi- 
ties and for the Nation. 

The invitation to attend the Massa- 
chusetts police chiefs gathering of such 
able and distinguished chiefs and their 
honored guests, coming as it did from 
my dear friend, Chief Michael J. Kelly: 
of Clinton, was more or less of a manda- 
tory character, as well as a great honor 
and pleasure, and I greatly enjoyed the 
delightful and rewarding occasion. 


India’s Prize-Bond Program 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to tell the Members of this House abou 
the gambling operation of the Gover? 
ment of India. India does not conduct 
a national lottery but rather operates # 
prize-bond scheme. 

India’s prize-bond program, patterned 
after the British premium-bond lottery: 
revolves around the issuance of Govern- 
ment bonds which, instead of bearing 
interest, offer the opportunity to win 
prizes. 

In 1961, gross receipts from the sale 
of prize bonds came to $35 million. The 
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benefit of the prize-bond idea was that 
Government bonds were made more ap- 
Pealing through the presentation of an 
opportunity to win large prizes. India 
Tealizes that a recognition of the gam- 
bling urge can be a great help in han- 
dling the nation's finances. 

Mr. Speaker, we too, in the United 
States, can help our taxpayers from the 
heavy tax load. A national lottery in 
America can easily provide $10 billion 
& year in additional revenue which can 
be used to lower taxes and reduce our 
National debt. 


Mr. Kennedy’s Myth and Reality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
Unanimous consent, I insert into the Ap- 
bendix of the Recorp, the following edi- 
torial from the Christian Science Moni- 
tor concerning President Kennedy's re- 
Cent speech at the Yale commencement 
exercises: . 

Mr, KENNEDY'S “MYTH AND REALITY” 

President Kennedy is guilty of precisely 
What he criticized the business community 
for doing. Business, he charged at the Yale 
Commencement, has based its recent wave of 
Nonconfidence in the Federal Government on 
Myth, ancient cliques, illusion and platitude, 
Old records, long-playing, left over from the 
Middle thirties. 

But Mr, Kennedy based his counter- 
argument also on myths. 

Kennedy myth No. 1: That the Federal 

ernment, and by implication the Ken- 

Nedy administration, nobly expresses the na- 

interest. There was no room in his ar- 

Sument for that other role of the national 

tration: a coo}, hard-hitting political 

Machine devoted to acquiring, using, and 
g power. 

Kennedy myth No. 2: That businessmen 
are selfish and antisocial. While chiding 
American business generally for trying to 
live in the past, the President gave no hint 
that large and growing sections of the busi- 

community have long since discarded 
the narrow self-interest of the days when 
business was riding high, and are as modern 
concerned with valid contemporary 
Problems as himself. A large proportion of 
m were dismayed when United 

States Stee] first announced its price rise. 

Kennedy myth No. 3: That he is the only 
Injured party In the conflict which boiled up 
With the steel Incident. There was no hint 
that Mr. Konnedy was aware of what hap- 
8 when the President of the United 

tates mobilizes the vast power of retalia- 

ot which he Is capable, and holds it in 
his hand, aimed and loaded, and leaves it 
Polsed for everyone to see, for quite a while, 
Until the sharpness of the threat sinks in, 

Cre he lowers his hand and talks about 

Conciliation, 
are typical leftist myths. They de- 
Serve to be scrutinized and brought up to 
Just as surely as do those of the right. 

KENNEDY ARGUMENT STRONGLY PARTISAN 
8 55 Yale specch was offered and reccived 
Pa friendly overture to business. The 

ident scemed to be taking the lofty posi- 
m of a man interested only in what is 
jective and good for the Nation. But in 


ob 
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fact, he delivered a partisan lecture to the 
American people in which he managed to 
select for criticism only those myths which 
business tends to accept. 

Then came the cold threat again: 

“If a contest in angry argument were 
forced upon it, no administration could 
shrink from response, and history does not 
suggest that American Presidents are totally 
without resources in an engagement forced 
upon them because of hostility in one sec- 
tion of society.” Not until after saying this 
does the velvet close over the hand again. 

There is much that is thoughtful and 
persuasive in the President's talk about the 
myths of the past which need to be sup- 
planted with modern fact. This newspaper 
has often supported the idea of a separate 
capital budget for the Federal Government 
and the broader concept of fiscal responsi- 
bility which he asks for. We agree with his 
facts that the Federal Government and bu- 
reaucracy have grown less rapidly than the 
economy as a whole. We wouldn’t question 
his point that the most important ingredi- 
ent in business confidence should be the 
Nation's ability to invest and produce and 
consume—and that political confidence in a 
particular administration is not required. 
Otherwise we would have bad business every 
time a reformist administration came to 
power. 


PRESIDENT HONESTLY WANTS COLLABORATION 


These are good points, well worth discuss- 
ing. So is the President’s list of the more 
sophisticated and intricate policy conflicts 
faced by the United States, where intelli- 
gence should be focusing. 

It is the partisan component in what 
masquerades as an objective statement of 
national interest, that cannot be allowed to 
pass. 

We believe the President honestly wants 
the best possible degree of national collabo- 
ration in meeting modern economic prob- 
lems. But the way to achieve it is not to 
attribute all the myths to one’s political 
opponents. It is not to ignore the growing 
problem of Federal controls, even if the Na- 
tional Government is growing less rapidly 
in its physical measurements than most peo- 
ple think, Nor is it-the path toward na- 
tional collaboration to threaten a real po- 
litical fight, if business wants one, and in 
the same speech to ignore the valid concern 
in business quarters with that tough-minded, 
gimlet-eyed Kennedy use of political power. 

Tt is a rational and often proved neces- 
sity—not a myth—in the United States t 
the fine line between effective and - 
ing use of political power has to be watched. 

If Mr. Kennedy would recognize that 
groups of citizens are not venal or archaic 
because they do not now fully trust him on 
tnis point, if he would see that all the myth 
is not on one side and talk accordingly, then 
he could more easily earn that modern na- 
tional consensus that he wants. And the 
country could turn from wrangling, as he 
put it, to the more intricate questions of 
domestic economic growth and its adjust- 
ment to the balance-of-payments problem. 


U.N. Still Needs the Money 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 
Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the fact that the United Nations 


bond proposal will soon be before this 
House, I thought the fine editorial that 
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appeared in the New York Times on June 
10 would be of interest to the Members: 
U.N. STILL NEEDS THE MONEY 


The high stakes involved in our projected 
purchase of United Nations bonds were 
forcefully stated in Ambassador Stevenson's 
warning at Princeton that congressional 
disapproval of the plan would “reverberate 
aranna the world, like the slamming of a 

oor," 

The United Nations has been running into 
the red for many months because of the 
cost of minor police work in the Gazå Strip 
and the heavy burden of operations in the 
Congo. Russia and the Arab countries will 
hot pay assessments for the Gaza patrol, 
and the Soviet bloc and France have speci- 
fically refused to put any money into the 
Congo operation. i 

As a result, the General Assembly last De- 
cember authorized the Secretary General to 
offer a $200 million bond issue for sale to 
governments, national banks, and approyed 
nonprofit organizations, President Kennedy 
thereupon proposed that the United States 
buy up to $100 million worth of these 25- 
year, 2-percent securities. The measure 
passed the Senate in April by a vote of 70 
to 22. 

Now the bond proposals are in committee 
of the House. As amended in the Senate, 
the bill would permit the President to buy 
the $100 million in bonds, but with a limita- 
tion that our total purchases must not ex- 
ceed by more than $25 million the total 
bought by other nations. As of last week 
36 nations had either bought or contracted 
to buy a total of nearly $65.5 million of the 
bonds. The 6200 million problem would be 
solved, therefore, if other nations took a 
few more millions, 

The U.N. would be in a healthier condi- 
tion if every country promptly paid its regu- 
lar and assessments. The World 
Court at the Hague is at this very moment 
considering whether the charter gives the 
U.N. the right to levy such assessments and 
penalize nonpayers. 

But what the U.N. needs at this moment 
is to keep out of bankruptcy. The House 
ought to pass the enabling act. Acting Sec- 
retry General Thant has indicated that if 
more money does not come in he may have 
to reduce the U.N. forces in the Congo—a 
highly dangerous thing to do at this stage 
of the Congo crisis, 


Public Debt Limit 
SPEECH 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 11990) to pro- 
vide for a tem increase in the public 


porary 
debt limit set forth in section 21 of the Sec- 
ond Liberty Bond Act: 


Mr, JUDD. Mr. Chairman, during my 
20 years in the House I have generally 
voted against initiation of new programs 
or expansion of existing programs which 
would require such substantial expendi- 
tures of public funds that it seemed to 
me that the increased burden on the na- 
tional budget, especially if it involved 
deficit spending, outweighed the need for 
or the benefits from the increased ex- 
penditures. A lot of programs are 
desired and ‘desirable that are not as es- 
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sential to our national welfare and to 
our people, including the direct benefici- 
aries, as are our fiscal soundness and 
stability. 

I have believed that next to defeat in 
war, the worst thing that could happen 
to our country is weakening of our finan- 
cial position and of our currency. So, 
except when failure to appropriate more 
might endanger our national defense, I 
have felt the burden of proof is on the 
advocates of increased spending rather 
than on those who oppose it. It is so 
easy to increase the national debt—and 
so popular with so many; all one has to 
do is to vote aye. But the debt cannot 

be reduced by voting; that requires the 
paying and paying and paying of in- 
creased taxes. 

Yet when the Congress by majority 
vote has voted for an increased expend- 
iture, I have felt that the same concern 
for our fiscal soundness requires that I 
vote to make available the funds to pay 
for it, even though it means some in- 
crease in the national debt and I per- 
sonally have voted against the expendi- 
ture. To have Uncle Sam's checks 
bouncing would be even more damaging 
to the soundness of our currency than 
increase in the debt. 

But there must be a limit somewhere, 
Mr. Chairman. The President's 1963 
budget called for spending of about $11.5 
billion over the current year’s budget re- 
quest. Only $3.7 billion of that is for 
defense expenditures; $8.8 billion is for 
nondefense expenditures. I cannot be- 
lieve the latter is justifiable when it 
would require an increase in our national 
debt from $300 billion to $308 billion. I 
have not once voted to reduce spending 
considered necessary for our national 
defense—but I have voted and am pre- 
pared to vote for reduction of the Presi- 
dent’s requests for nondefense spending 
that would require an increase of $8 bil- 
lion in the national debt. 

I know many oppose any increase in 
the debt limit. But the Congress has 
already voted some of the increased 

I think we must, if we are to 
be responsible, vote to increase the limit 
to take care of the amounts that have 
been or must be voted in the remainder 
of this Congress. 

I applaud the reasonableness of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes] 
in proposing a substitute increase of $6 
billion in the debt limit. The adminis- 
tration can live within that, either by 
requiring requests for nondefense item 
that, however needed or desirable, are 
not absolutely necessary; or by cutting 
down existing programs that are less 
essential to our survival than is fiscal 
soundness, I hope the Byrnes substi- 
tute prevails. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I must add that 
if the majority of the House rejects the 
substitute, I shall feel compelled in all 
good conscience to vote for the $308 mil- 
lion limit rather than to kill the bill 
and have the debt limit drop back, as it 
would, to $285 billion with dangers that 
would result to programs that genuinely 
are essential. 

Again, let me say that if the House 
votes expenditures, I believe we must 
vote to make the necessary funds avail- 
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able, either by additional revenue meas- 
ures, or by increased borrowing. To do 
less would seem to me to be as fiscally 
irresponsible as it is to vote for nonde- 
fense expenditures that we do not have 
the funds to pay for. I do not like either 
alternative; but to pay our bills even 
with borrowed money is less dangerous 
than not to pay them and grieviously 
damage our Nation's credit. 


Education and Understanding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to comment to the attention of my 
colleagues excerpts from an address by 
John Erik Jonsson, chairman of the 
board of Texas Instruments, Inc., at the 
dedication ceremonies of the Wabash 
Magnetics, Inc., advanced engineering 
development laboratory at Lafayette, 
Ind., May 10, 1962. The dedication of 
the Wabash Magnetics laboratory marks 
a significant note of progress in the de- 
velopment of a research park in con- 
junction with Purdue University. Wa- 
bash is the first of many leading elec- 
tronics firms in the Midwest who will 
soon be operating laboratories in the 
Purdue Research Center. I congratulate 
the president of Wabash Magnetics, 
Mr. Douglas Howenstine, and the alert 
leadership of his firm for their partici- 
pation in this project with Purdue 
University. 

The above-mentioned address follows: 
EXCERPTS From ADDRESS py JOHN ERIK 
Jonsson 

Understanding a problem can be the most 
important part of its solution, and educa- 
tion lies on the road that leads to under- 
standing, sometimes to wisdom, and even to 
some measure of happiness, One possessed 
of*money may feed a hungry man, but one 
who teaches another how to reason and cope 
with problems gives him the ability to work 
out his own destiny. 

In any system there are three functions: 
(1) To preserve the knowledge we have; 
(2) to transmit it to others—educators are 
busiest here; (3) to produce new knowledge. 
This last function and its impact on educa- 
tion and industry concerns us today. - 

While schools and colleges concern them- 
selves with the population explosion that is 
now here, both institutions of 1 and 
industry must cope with the explosion of new 
knowledge which now threatens to bury us. 
Without means to store, sort, retireve, and 
present the fruits of this new harvest we 
duplicate each other's work and reinvest the 
wheel. Our social structure isn't ready for 
this. Government, business and industry, 
educators—all are overwhelmed with this 
new burden of riches. And riches it is, if 
we can adjust to the new state of our affairs. 

This research park will help with all this. 
Professors nearer applications of research 
will be better able to communicate with in- 
dustry and will be better able to assist uni- 
versities in expanding to handle the need 
for more and better people, and in expand- 
ing their graduate work. 

One can’t predict how big an enterprise 
can grow from the seed of an idea that is 
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basic. These basic ideas and researchers 
must come from the universities and a great 
deal of the support for them must flow from 
Government, the balance from interested 
and concerned corporations and individuals. 
With the fruit of researches at universities, 
industry can keep our society and its econ- 
omy alive and kicking, Able, aggressive, and 
determined men with background of the 
proper knowledge and skills, working to- 
gether and capably managed, can accomplish 
handily what only yesterday seemed impos- 
sible. 

Douglas Howenstine and his associates are 
such men. Starting from scratch with one 
of the most competitive products in the elec- 
tronic industry, they have well shown how 
hard work applied to sound ideas can be 
made to serve industry so well that the capt- 
tal to expand and enter new fields can be 
generated. Success like theirs is contagious 
and begets more of the same. It generates a 
kind of enthusiasm and excitement not only 
in those involved directly but in all who 
touch it even remotely. 

Purdue is in much the same circumstances, 
and so 1s the city of Lafayette. Purdue, the 
largest and one of the best engineering 
schools in the world, has its greatest chal- 
lenge and opportunity directly ahead. 

This still small company whose laboratory 
we dedicate heretoday will change it through 
the new partnership now begun, in ways 
that cannot now be foreseen. The re- 
searches of its facility will likewise chang® 
the industries and way of life of the people 
and institutions it touches, and while doing 
sọ will insure its own virile viable future. 
The idea of today becomes the indispensable 
product of tomorrow's society, conferring 
benefits on all. And so in this new family 
life the scholar, the researcher and the teach- 
er, go hand in hand with the producer, dis- 
tributor and marketer toward a common 
new and better day. 

Thirty-three years ago, I began with 8 
predecessor company as an instrument de- 
signer and builder. My boss said, “when 
our instruments are finished, so are we.’ 
I've never forgotten that lesson in one son- 
tence. Now the handful of men has grown 
into an organization of 18,000 people scat- 
tered all over the globe. Technically 
and oriented, it has 3,500 people with one oF 
more degrees, including 100 Ph. D's. 

Less fortunate in its educational partner 
than Wabash, it has had to help in establish- 
ing in Dallas a GRO to supply the brain- 
power it relentlessly demands. 

Hopefully, with powerful Purdue close at 
hand, Wabash can grow in the next decade 
or two much more readily than did we. 


NASA and Cleveland Plain Dealer Stage 


Space Science Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1962 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, in this 
day of great scientific advance, it is rare 
that the ordinary citizen has an oppor, 
tunity to keep apace. For this reason, if 
for no other, the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
is to be commended for the pro 
Space Science Fair. Its size alone wil 
bring home to the citizens of the Greater 
Cleveland area the impact of the space 
age. The Cleveland Plain Dealer’s pro- 
gram of speakers and educational mo 
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Should indeed stimulate scientific careers 

in the area. 

The Lewis Research Laboratory. 
NASA, in Cleveland, is proud of its part 
in the training of Lt. Col. John H. Glenn, 
and I am certain the Space Science Fair 
will focus national and international at- 
tention on the great educational advan- 
tages offered by Cleveland. 

Under leave granted, I insert in the 
Recorp an article carried in the June 
13 issue of the Cleveland Plain Dealer on 
the exposition which will be held in 
Cleveland next fall: 

NASA AND PLAIN DEALER STAGE Space SCIENCE 
Fam—HucE EXPOSITION IN FALL INCLUDES 
SEATTLE EXHIBITS 

.(By Karl Abraham) 

A dazzling Space Science Fair will be pre- 
sented by the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration and the Plain Dealer 
in Cleveland's public hall this fall. 

The unprecedented 10-day exposition on 
America's conquest of space will open Novem- 
ber 23, Everyone is invited—it is free. 

This exposition will be the largest ever pre- 
sented by any American newspaper in co- 
Operation with the Federal space agency. It 
Teflects months of planning with top officials 
at NASA headquarters in Washington. 

Space experts and displays of spacecraft 
and rockets will come to Cleveland from all 
Over the United States to stage the most 
spams exhibit ever put together by 

ASA. 


It will be twice as large as the Seattle 
World’s Fair exhibit and will include all of 
the space vehicles shown there, from accom- 
Plished Project Mercury capsules to Apollo 
Vehicles still in the model stage but destined 
to land on the moon. 

There will be movies about space, special 
Speakers, special programs for young people 
and schools. 

Dr. Abe Silverstein, Director of NASA's 
Lewis Research Center here, is chairman of 
the fair. 

Thomas V. H. Vail, vice president of the 
Forest City Publishing Co., publisher of the 
Plain Dealer, is cochairman. 

NASA will furnish all the displays and 
Space experts to answer questions and pro- 
Vide special programs. 

The Plain Dealer will provide special free 
educational materials for high school and 
college students, and distribute free tickets 
Of admission. 

Dr. Silverstein said: “The various educa- 
tional programs at the fair are designed to 
explain the exciting career challenges which 
exist in NASA as well as associated U.S. in- 
dustry,” 

Vall said the Plain Dealer was cosponsor- 

the fair as a public service to Greater 
eveland and the entire Midwest United 
States. 
“The Plain Dealer is very proud to co- 
a program which will bring to the 
People of Ohio the greatest collection of 
Pace equipment ever assembled,” he added. 
“We are exerting every effort to help the 
Public toward a greater understanding of 
dur space program and of the marvelous 
Work being done by our own Cleveland NASA 
Lewis Research Center.” 4 

Representatives of many of the Nation's 
Major universities will come to Cleveland 
during the exposition to counsel high school 
Students planning college preparation for 
Science and technology. 

The exposition is scheduled to open the 
day after ving so that high school 
and college students may attend while school 
18 recessed 


The 30,000 square feet of exhibits will oc- 
dupy all of the public hall's main arena, re- 
b ting contributions in space achievements 

Y 10 NASA centers. 
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Visitors will be able to examine at leisure 
the Apollo spacecraft replica of a vehicle 
destined to land three men on the moon by 
1970. 

A detailed, accurate and full-size model 
of the space capsule used by American as- 
tronauts in current Project Mercury flights 
will be there, as well as many scientific sat- 
ellites launched by the United States. 

For 10 days the eyes of the space world will 
focus on Cleveland. Thousands of families 
will travel here to see the Space Science Fair. 

Special arrangements are being made for 
transportation and housing, and science edu- 
cators will be able to plan class trips and 
“school days“ at the exposition. 

A continuous showing of official NASA mo- 
tion pictures of important space accomplish- 
ments and research in rocket propulsion, ve- 
hicles and reentry heat shields, fuels, etc., 
will be provided. = 

Space scientists close to special projects 
will describe the most recent activities in 
the Nation’s race to space. 

The staging of the Space Science Fair here 
reflects the ascending importance of the 
Lewis Research Center in NASA's programs 
and the vital involvement of industries and 
educational institutions here in the space 
effort. 

On a scale never before made possible, 
everyone will be able to take a close, first- 
hand look at the dramatic and exciting ac- 
complishments of the space age. 


WE BRING You THE SPACE DRAMA 
Life in the space age ts man’s new chal- 


enge. 

The Plain Dealer and the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration are co- 
operating to give the public a better under- 
standing of what the space age means. 

The Space Science Fair, which we are an- 
nouncing today, will show you the progress 
our Nation's scientists are making in ex- 
ploring regions beyond our world. 

With NASA, we believe the public will see 
new tomorrows in this display, the largest 
yet offered, of our Nation's instruments and 
engines for conquering space. We believe 
the interest of youth in careers in science, 
will be stimulated by seeing and hearing 
leaders in this field. 

The Plain Dealer and NASA are preparing 
an inspiring drama. Cleveland, a center of 
NASA research, is a fitting stage for its un- 
folding —Wricut BRYAN, editor. 


Soviet Deportation of Lithuanians in 1940 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, Lithua- 
nia is the largest of the three small Bal- 
tic countries in northeastern Europe, 
and the 3 million Lithuanians constitute 
the largest ethnic element among the 
three Baltic peoples. These dauntless 
and daring people have had a long and 
turbulent history, extending back to the 
Middle Ages. They had their glorious 


days in the distant past, but during most 


of modern times they have been subject- 
ed to alien rule, and therefore have suf- 
fered under oppressive foreign regimes. 
For more than a century they endured 
the autocratic rule of Russia’s czars, and 
during all that time they worked and 
struggled for their freedom. Toward the 
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end of the First World War when the 
Russian czarist regime was no more, 
they felt free, and proclaimed their na- 
tional independence in 1918. 

Thenceforth for more than two dec- 
ades they worked hard in rebuilding 
their homes and in strengthening 
their newly established democratic insti- 
tutions. And in that relatively short 
time democracy had taken firm root in 
the country, and the people were enjoy- 
ing their freedom to the full. During 
all that time, however, Lithuanians were 
afraid of the rise of nazism in Germany 
as they were also rightly apprehensive of 
the Soviet regime’s intentions toward 
them. Unfortunately, their worst fears 
proved to be well founded, when by mid- 
1940 their freedom and independence 
were treacherously taken away by Sta- 
lin’s henchmen. 

Early in 1940 Red forces attacked and 
occupied Lithuania, thereby putting an 
end to the freedom there. Then under 
the leadership of Soviet agents a Com- 
munist regime was instituted there, and 
then the country was annexed to the 
Soviet Union. Thus in a matter of a few 
months, and without having waged war, 
Soviet Union became master of Lithua- 
nia and its helpless inhabitants. Of 
course the Soviet Government saw to it 
that there was no opposition to its 
treacherous act. To that end, arrests 
and imprisonments of tens of thousands 
went on, and eventually these victims of 
Soviet tyranny were exiled to distant 
and desolate parts of the Soviet Union. 
Throughout the war these unhappy souls 
suffered in exile, and to this day many 
of them are still suffering in some un- 
known and forbidding areas in Asiatic 
Russia. On the observance of the anni- 
versary of this tragic act by Soviet au- 
thorities, we can only hope that these 
unfortunate and helpless Lithuanians 
will regain their freedom from Soviet 
prison camps. 


Soviet Deportation of Baltic Peoples 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr.DENT. Mr. Speaker, the unfortu- 
nate peoples of the three Baltic coun- 
tries—Estonians, Latvians, and Lithu- 
anians—have had their share of misery 
and misfortune, but fate was most cruel 
to them in 1940. In that year these 
three countries, once the home of rising 
young and progressive democracies, were 
attacked by the Soviet Union, overrun, 
and then annexed to the Soviet Union. 
Many hundreds of thousands of their 
inhabitants were uprooted from their 
homes and deported to other parts of the 
Soviet Union. Unfortunately many in- 
nocent and helpless victims of the Soviet 
Union’s unbridled aggression of 1940 are 
still suffering in some distant and deso- 
late corner of the Soviet empire. 

For the last 22 years the free world 
has heard practically nothing about 
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these people except what has been 
learned from those few who have had 
the extraordinary good luck to escape. 
And the fate of millions of Estonians, 
Latvians, and Lithuanians in their home- 
land is not much better. It is true that 
they were not deported, but they certain- 
ly suffered much privation and hardship 
during the war, and are still suffering 
under the unrelenting tyranny of Com- 
munist totalitarianism. We have also 
learned that in recent years the native 
population of the coastal areas of these 
countries were moved to the interior in 
order to make room for Asiatic people 
brought in to settle there. Outrageous 
and almost unbelievable as this may 
sound, yet the deliberate policy of the 
Soviet Union seems to be to colonize 
these frontiers exposed to the West with 
people from other parts of the Soviet 
Union. 

We in the West are fully cognizant of 
these heartrending facts. We are well 
aware of the sad fate that befell those 
deportees and of the unbelievable lot of 
those who are living in the three Baltic 
countries today. I wholeheartedly sym- 
pathize with their lot, and ardently hope 
that soon a way will be found to amelio- 
rate their lot and free them from Com- 
munist totalitarian tyranny. 


U.N. No Place if You Value Money 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
` HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. UTT. Mr, Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorn, I wish to 
include a column by Bill Henry appear- 
ing in the Los Angeles Times. This ar- 
‘ticle points up the unconscionable waste 
of American taxpayers’ dollars by the 
United Nations and should serve to alert 
the American people of the impossibility 
of our survival as a member of the United 
Nations. 

The article follows: 

U.N, No Prace w You Valor MONEY 
(By Bill Henry) 

UNITED Nations —You sit around here for 
a few days watching this ali-nations asylum 
in action and you're likely to come to the 
conclusion that it is nip and tuck whether 
this motley mob will expand until it pushes 
the Americans off Manhattan Island, or will 
go broke first. A lot of people will tell you 
that both things are happening. The United 
Nations is already bursting at the seams. 
It is also already stony broke. A lot of very 
nice people get very angry if you suggest that 
there is anything wrong with the United Na- 
tions. They seem wedded to the idea that 
somehow this babel of largely inexperienced 
world savers is going to solve all of this 
globe's problems. What grounds there are 
for expecting such results from the repre- 
sentatives of so-called nations, which can't 
come close to even solving their own tiny 
problems, are difficult to see. They keep 
adding more nations, each with an equal 
voice, and each new one dilutes the quality 
of the organization just a little further. 
Even if you grant that they mean well, which 
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in many cases is suspect, they are too shy of 
both experience and judgment to be trying to 
settle the complex affairs of the whole wide 
world. And they're certainly pushing out the 
walls of the U.N. structures which were de- 
signed to expand from the roughly 60 mem- 
ber nations at building time to a maximum 
of 85. There are over a hundred members 
now, with more of them waiting in the 
wings. 
TOO MANY ARE UNDERDEVELOPED 

The trouble with the United Nations is 
not with its basic purposes as nobly noted 
in its constitution. The problem lies 
almost entirely with the irresponsibility 
of the general run of its membership. There 
are a few, now badly outnumbered, men of 
both goodwill and good sense. There is an 
enormous jumble of incompetent delegates. 
And, of couse there is the inevitable bevy 
of chiselers enjoying a sort of free ride, 
largely at the expense of American taxpayers, 
and having a really wonderful time. You'd 
think, for instance, that at a moment like 
right now when the United Nations is, in 
fact, flat broke and its very existence de- 
pends on the willingness of the Americans 
to put another 6100 million to keep the 
thing going that the members would start 
counting pennies. Not so. Within the past 
month the committee on colonialism spent 
$8,000 sending a subcommittee to discuss 
the future of Southern Rhodesia with the 
British although the British had informed 
them in advance that they didn't want to talk 
to them. 

SQUANDERING UNCLE SAM'S MONEY 


Shortly afterward the U.N. colonialism 
committee decided to send 17 members and 
29 assistants by first class air travel with 
$23 a day apiece spending allowance for a 3- 
week inspection of the colonial problem 
in Africa, and blithely appropriated $114,000 
the junket. The bulk of this committee, 
and the bulk of those who voted for the 
special appropriation over the protest of west- 
ern nations including Britain and the United 
States, are members of the Afro-Asian bloc 
whose ability to chuck away money is 
equaled only by their ability to provide the 
world with extra problems. Adlai Steven- 
son has, of late, done his best to point out 
the occasions on which the delegates of the 
newer member nations have voted with some 
sense of responsibility but the evidence con- 
tinues to mount that the General Assembly, 
as now constituted, is not the sort of institu- 
tion to whom anyone in his right mind 
would choose to confide the fate of civiliza- 
tion. 


_A Statement of Position by the Board of 


Regents of the State of New York Re- 
lating to Federal-State Relationships in 
the Financing of Public Elementary and 
Secondary Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, the 
regents of the University of the State of 
New York at their meeting in New York 
City on May 25, issued a statement on 
the subject of “Federal-State Relation- 
ships in Financing of Public Elementary 
and Secondary Education.” It is an im- 
portant statement, particularly in view 
of the fact that its chief author is Dr. 
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James E. Allen, Jr., Commissioner of 

Education of the State of New York. Dr. 

Allen is recognized countrywide as one 

of the very best commissioners of edu- 

cation in the country. 

This statement is the first of its kind 
issued by any State commissioner of 
education on the subject of Federal as- 
sistance to education. z 

I am pleased to place this statement 
in the Recorp and call the attention of 
my colleagues to it: 

A STATEMENT oy POSITION BY THE Boann 
OF REGENTS OF THE STATE oF New Tonk 
RELATING To FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONSHIPS 
IN THE FINANCING OF PUBLIC ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 
The regents of the University of the State 

of New York have the responsibility for the 
general control and supervision of educa- 
tion in the State and for extending to the 
people at large increased educational op- 
portunities, 

The regents believe that the provision of 
adequate opportunities for a first-rate edu- 
cation for every boy and girl in America is 
among the most urgent—if not the most 
urgent—needs of our time. Such provision 
requires the continuous improvement of all 
our schools and colleges, wherever in the 
Nation they may be located, and the ex- 
tension of further opportunities for quality 
education wherever needed. 

The regents believe that the primary 
responsibility for the support of quality edu- 
cation in the public elementary and 
secondary schools of America rests upon the 
State and local governments. In this regard. 
we are proud of the record of the people 
of the State of New York, 

The regents, belleve, furthermore, that th® 
preservation of State and local control of our 
schools is essential for the production of 
quality education in America and that 
vigorous efforts must be made to strengthen 
the legal and fiscal structure for education 
in the States and localities in order to make 
possible the continuance of control at those 
levels. 

At the same time, we are aware that the 
States vary in thelr financial ability to 
support education, and that this variation 
accounts In part for the relative differences 
among the States in the educational op, 
portunities provided and in the level 
education achleved by the Nation's citizenry- 

The regents are also aware of the many 
contributions to education made by the 
Federal Government through grants-in-aid 
for numerous special programs and activities: 
they „ too, that the continuance 
and growth of Federal financial support 
educatton are essential to the defense and 
general welfare of the Nation. The needs 
and problems of our schools and colleges ard 
indisputably of national concern. 

The regents believe, however, that the 
form and direction of Federal financial 85- 
sistance in education are of utmost impor- 
tance, not only for preserving and enhane- 
ing State and local control, but also fF 
deriving maximum educational value pon 
the Federal funds. The regents believe tha 
the present policy of Federal aids for fed- 
erally defined special purposes is not in th 
best interest of American public education 
at the elementary and secondary levels. 
Such special aids inevitably involve a degree 
of Federal control, excessive administrative 
expenses, and the substitution of 
educational judgments for those of State 
and local educational authorities. We be- 
Meve that the interest of public elemen 
and secondary education in America will 
best served by permanent, broad-purpos? 
Federal financial support rather than by 
limited, emergency Federal aid for Sp 
purposes. 
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Therefore, as & guide for determining thelr 
position with respect to proposals for the 
extension and continuance of Federal finan- 
cial aid for public education, the regents 
have adopted the following principles or-cri- 
teria: 

1. Federal funds for the support of public 
elementary and secondary education should 
be apportioned to the States for general, 
rather than categoricnl, purposes so that the 
responsible educational authorities within 
the State may apply such funds for purposes 
consistent with State and local needs and 
Objectives. Federal legislation for the allo- 
cation of such funds to the States should 
de sufficiently flexible to permit the State and 
local authorities to determine the purposes 
and needs for which such ald should be 
used, and to spend accordingly. 

2. Federal funds for the support of public 
elementary and secondary education should 
be apportioned to, and administered by, the 
States through the legally constituted State 
education agency, and not to educational 
entities within the States. 

3. Federal funds for such public educa- 
tional purposes should be apportioned among 
the States on an equalization basis, with 
relatively more funds being apportioned to 
the poorer States than to the wealthier ones. 

4. Federal funds for public educational 
Purposes should be used to supplement and 
augment State and local funds, not as a sub- 
stitute for them, and to encourage the pro- 
Vision of high quality education in every 
community in America. 7 

5. Federal funds for such public educa- 
tion should be subject to Federal audit only 
at the State level and only to assure their 
use for educational purposes. 

James E. ALLEN, Jr. 


Private Investment and the Alliance for 
Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, an ad- 
dress by Peter R. Nehmekis, Jr., to the 
Inter-American Forum on “The Hem- 
isphere’s Eleventh Hour,” clearly illus- 
trates the progressive ideas being enunci- 
ated by executives of one of the Nation’s 
leading corporations. If the ideas ex- 
Pressed were aggressively pursued by in- 
dustry, it may well be the answer to many 
of our foreign aid problems. 

The address follows: 

PRIVATE INVESTMENT AND THE ALLIANCE 

ron PROGRESS 
(An Address by Peter R. Nehemkis, Jr., to 
the Inter-American Forum on “The 

Hemisphere’s 11th Hour,” New York City, 

March 21, 1962) 

Much is being sald regarding the impor- 
tance of private investment in the imple- 
Mentation of the Alliance for Progress. The 
Oficial rhetoric, however, strikes me us oon- 
Sisting merely of a ritualistic and cere- 
Monial genufiection to the virtues of pri- 
vate enterprise. Meaningful direction for, 
Or clarification of, the role which the pri- 
Vate economy should play has been con- 
=picuously absent from the discussion. 

At the outset it may serve as a useful 

e of reference to indicato the stake 
Which U.S. business already has in Latin 
America, In 1961, it amounted to about 89 
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billion. Tou begin to realize how much 
US. private investment contributes to Latin 
America's growth when recognition is given 
to these facts: over one-third of Latin 
America's industrial and mining production 
is accounted for by U.S. companies; one- 
third of all Latin America's exports originate 
with US. companies; about one-fifth of all 
Latin America's taxes are paid by U.S. com- 
panies. If you total the wage and salary 
costs, the expenditures on local materials 
and services, along with the tax bill, US. 
companies contribute annually to Latin 
America’s economy about $6.1 billion. To 
put this figure in perspective keep In mind 
that, under the Alliance for Progress, the 
U.S. Government is committed to invest in 
Latin America some $10 billion over the next 
decade. US. companies from thelr existing 
investments are contributing to Latin 
America over $6 billion annually. 

Now if all that Washington has in mind 
for the furtherance of the objectives of the 
Alllance for Progress on the part of the pri- 
vate economy is just to keep up the flow of 
investments, Washington can save its wind. 
For under our system, private capital la de- 
ployed by its own logic and its own compul- 
sions, Investment decisions are made by 
corporate boards of directors acting as trus- 
tees for stockholders’ money. These deci- 
sions are predicated, among other things, on 
market considerations, profit potentials and 
the prevailing political climate. 

The political factor more than any other 
element in the Latin American investment 
equation is the Influential deterrent. This 
circumstance is clearly reflected in the fig- 
ures on the flow of U.S. capital in the post- 
Castro years. From a high in 1957 of over 
$1 billion, the flow dropped to a little over 
$200 million in 1961. 

By all odds Brazil should occupy a strategic 
position in the calculations of U.S. private 
investment. Yet last year U.S. direct invest- 
ments had virtually dried up, the flow of new 
money was somewhere around 623 or $35 
million. This was considerably less than 
many U.S. companies allocate for their 
domestic advertising budgets. Admittedly 
this is a critical setback for a country just 
about at the takeoff stage when heavy in- 
fusions of foreign capital can provide the 
extra momentum, But Brazil is also the 
classic example where private capital is in- 
hibited because of the risks attendant upon 
the unsettled political weather. 

So I would repeat: Pious declarations to 
the effect that there is a role for private 
capital to play in the Alliance for Progress 
will not open the floodgates. Yet this role 
is of overriding importance. For there Just 
isn’t enough governmental money on this 
planet to supply Latin America’s needs. 
Only by marshaling private capital—United 
States and Latin American; West European 
and Japanese—will the Alliance for Progress 
succeed in furnishing Latin America's enor- 
mous capital requirements. 

So, what's to be done? How can we re- 
solve this dilemma? If my answer is in 
shorthand I ask your indulgence because time 
restrains our dialogue. The answer, I be- 
eve, lies in the mobilization by the busi- 
ness community of its own unique technical, 
financial, and managerial resources for a 
massive dasault upon a few, critically im- 
portant areas where the impact will be 
striking. 

As one example of what might be under- 
taken by our American business leadership 
I suggest activating the embryonic Cen- 
tral American Common Market. This 
could be accomplished by organizing a 
series of joint-or-mixed-private-and-govern- 
ment ventures to supply the capital and con- 
sumer goods for a potentially viable and 
integrated regional economy. The limited 
geographical area involved as well as the 
limited number of plants initlally required 
makes the operation readily manageable. 
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The Central American Common Market 
offers an unparalleled opportunity for U.S. 
business leadership to make a spectacular 
contribution to modernization and to realize 
profitable successes fairly early. 

But let us be candid with each other: 
whether justifiable or not—and, in my opin- 
fon, it is largely unjustifiable—it is, never- 
theless, a fact of life that the North Ameri- 
can corporate image mitrored throughout 
much of Latin America, and especially in 
Middle America, is not what it ought to be. 
It would be unwise, therefore, for an under- 
taking of this magnitude to be exclusively 
North American. Not only would the ven- 
ture be suspect, but the very idea would 
become a target for attack by the extremist 
left. To insure a favorable reception, as 
well as for its own intrinsic reasons, the 
undertaking should be international in 
scope. West European, Canadian, United 
States, Japanese, and Central American capi- 
tal—both private and governmental—should 
be mobilized. Neighboring Puerto Rico end 
Mexico could supply technicians and man- 
agers and some capital. 

Perhaps the most significant and far- 

reaching contribution—for both the lmmedi- 
ate Common Market undertaking and for 
the future of U.S. investments throughout 
Latin America, would be for the coventurers 
to propose to and negotiate with the Central 
American Common Market Authority a char- 
ter of the rights, duties and obligations of 
the investors and of the respective govern- 
ments, It could be made abundantly clear 
that this international consortium did not 
intend to preserve its investment over the 
indefinite future; that its stake could be 
bought out either by local private capital or 
governmental bodies; that it was the inten- 
tion of the sponsors to dilute its financial 
ownership through the widest possible dis- 
tribution of stock to nationals of the region. 
In a word, it could be made crystal clear 
that the whole sweep of the idea was to light 
the fuse and to help detonate an explosion 
of economic growth, and then get out. Such 
a declaration of intentions would automati- 
cally remove the lingering fear in the minds 
of many of Latin America's intellectuals and 
businessmen that foreign capital never lets 
go once it takes hold, 
The charter could spell out that, although 
the sovereign power of expropriation is in- 
violable, its exercise would carry with it the 
duty of fair compensation enforcible, when 
and if necessary, by the International Court 
of Justice. The charter could delineate 
those areas of the economy reserved for state 
investment and operation and those areas 
reserved for development by the private sec- 
tor. The charter could specify the bargain- 
ing rights of labor. It could declare the 
obligation of the consortium to facilitate 
through training programs the early and 
Tapid assumption of managerial and super- 
yisory responsibilities by nationals of the 
region. 

Plainly, the voluntary initiation of such a 
charter for investment by U.S. business 
leadership would have an electrifying effect: 
it takes account of Latin America’s national- 
ist sensitivity and pride. It does not at- 
tempt to impose a capitalism which is unique 
to the United States. It is a genuine offer of 
partnership. It operates strictly within the 
disciplines of the profit system. It is, never- 
theless, an unsentimental offer of help. 

Last night, Gov. Carlos Lacerda in a bril- 
liant address called for a federation of the 
Americas, a rebirth of Bolivar’s dream of the 
unification of the hemisphere. But as a 
working politician Governor Lacerda warned 
against the wishful thinking that, like Mi- 
nerva, this vision can spring into existence 
full blown. It must start, Governor Lacerda 
cautioned, in small But if the 
goal of political unification is given a prac- 
tical economic underpinning, as 1s 
in the Central American Common Market, 
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political integration in time can become & 
living reality, precisely as is taking piace 
in the European Common Market. 

Although businessmen are not supposed 
to concern themselves with such esoteric 
matters as the political unification of the 
Americas, it is not without ironic interest 
that the father of the European Common 
Market is a businessman. The businessmen 
of West Europe ultimately will be respon- 
sible for the realization of one of Europe's 
oldest dreams, a unified political and eco- 
nomic continent. 

Why shouldn't the business leaders of 
Middle America and North America unite to 
breathe life into one of the oldest aspira- 
tions of the new world of the Americas? 

In advancing these proposals I do not 
underestimate the inherent complexities and 
difficulties involved in putting together such 
an undertaking. Nor do I underestimate 
the consummate business diplomacy and or- 
ganizing skills which must be employed. 
Nor am I unmindful that at this moment 
you of this audience are probably saying to 
yourselves, “This is a pipe dream. The 
corporate managers of American big busi- 
ness will never respond to any such chal- 
lenge.” If, indeed, you are skeptical, I don’t 
blame you. But I venture to suggest your 
judgment may be premature. 

Take my own company as an illustration. 
In seeking for a course of constructive action 
whereby we might genuinely identify our- 
selves with the needs and aspirations of Latin 
America, it seemed to us that technical edu- 
cation was an area where we might make 
a modest contribution. For it is axiomatic 
that the export of capital, public or private, 
to a developing country lacking technical 
skills goes through a sieve. 

At Medellin, Colombia, we found our in- 
dustrial colleagues eager to join with us in 
establishing a technical institute to train 
high school graduates in the skills, the 
knowledge and the disciplines of “middle 
management.” Last month the Instituto 
Tecnológico de Medellin opened its doors for 
its first class of 60 young high school gradu- 
ates. Eventually 600 students will be en- 
rolled. The first class is now embarked on a 
3-year course of technical studies which will 
enable them to man Colombia’s burgeoning 
industries with the technical management 
without which sustained economic growth is 
impossible. I am happy to say that the 
Organization of American States is now con- 
eldering using the institute at Medellin as 
a training center for teachers from other 
Latin American countries and to provide 
scholarships for young men from the other 
American Republics. 

Visualize, if you will, what 100 similar 
technical institutes sponsored by 100 other 
U.S. companies would do to satisfy Latin 
America's critical need for trained adminis- 
trators. Here again is another example of 
what I believe Governor Lacerda had in mind 
when he spoke last night of the pooling of 
technical institutes and schools as the first 
step in effectuating the Federation of the 
Americas. Technology knows no geographi- 
cal boundaries, Technology is the sharp 
cutting edge which can destroy Latin Amer- 
ics’s balkanization. 

Do I still find you skeptical and do I hear 
you say that one swallow doesn’t make a 
spring? You may be right. But I would ob- 
serve that I don't belleve my company is 
unique in its response to Latin America’s 
revolutionary challenge. There are others 
in the business community who also believe 
that in a revolutionary epoc where the en- 
tire world is undergoing a transformation 
neither business-as-usual—nor government- 
as-usual—will be able to survive the dy- 
namic, ruthless, and effective competition of 
an adversary who makes no bones of his in- 
tention to “bury” us. 
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Latin America is our battleground. To 
win, the Communists have only to continue 
to point their finger at the pervasive social 
injustice, at the meager benefits of indus- 
trialization for the masses. To win, the 
democratically oriented governments must 
produce fast results, or they will disappear 
from the scene. 

The moral dilemma which business leader- 
ship throughout this hemisphere must re- 
solve, and soon, was posed neatly and elo- 
quently by President Kennedy when he said: 
“If a free society cannot help the many who 
are poor, it cannot save the few who are 
rich.” 

Will history record that we, too, perished 
for want of vision; that we were strangled by 
our own indifference to the misery of the 
people of the poor lands? 


Why Russia Fears Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, we 
are all aware of the trip to Moscow made 
in November 1960 by Dr. Walt Whitman 
Rostow, Chairman of the Policy Planning 
Council of the Department of State. 
While in Moscow, Dr. Rostow was told 
by the Soviet Foreign Minister, Vassily 
V. Kuznetsov, that the United States 
should rid itself of its “first strike” weap- 
ons. Dr. Rostow then returned to the 
United States and proposed a plan of 
defense which deemphasizes “first 
strike’ weapons. He suggested that re- 
liance should, in the main, be placed on 
“second strike” weapons. 

Columnist George Todt discussed Dr. 
Rostow’s plan and the dangers inherent 
in it to the security of the United States 
in a column which appeared in the May 
29, 1962, issue of the Los Angeles Herald 
Examiner. I believe the column would 
be of interest to many of my colleagues 
in Congress and under unanimous con- 
sent I insert it in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Way Russia Fears Us 
(By George Todt) 

“The essence of war ts violence. Moder- 
ation in war is imbecility.”"—Lorp FISHER. 

The most incredible, fantastic story ever 
told about U.S. defense policy may be found 
in the April 14 two-page supplement of the 
authoritative Human Events newsletter 
which emanates each week out of 410 First 
Street SE., Washington, D.C. 

Title of the article is Do the Soviets De- 
termine U.S. Defense Policy?" It should be 
must-reading for every citizen. _ 

The information supplied by author Allan 
Ryekind reads true to me. But it is so 
vital—and also so very explosive—that I hope 
all my readers will send to Washington and 
get this material to read firsthand. 

Ryskind tells us why the present admin- 
istration is phasing out our manned bomb- 
ers, such as the North American B-70 aerial 
dreadnaught, which ought to insure our 
2 superiority until 1970 — ff we 
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But let's go back to the beginning of this 
remarkable story. 
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According to the author, the present chair- 
man of the Policy Planning Council of the 
Department of State—this gentleman is Dr. 
Walt Whitman Rostow, incidentally—made 
a trek to Moscow in November, 1960, after 
the general election. Mission: disarmament. 

While in Moscow, Rostow was told by So- 
viet Foreign Minister Vassily V. Kuznetsov 
that the United States ought to get rid of 
“first strike” weapons—specifically manned 
bomber and missile bases In Europe. The 
Kremlin took a dim view of these Items, 

The Russian position was that our weap- 
ons in Europe would be so vulnerable to 
Red sneak attack that they would be of little 
use to us anyway—unless we decided to 
launch a sneak attack of our own. . 

CAN'T WIN POLICY 


Seen in this light, Kuznetsov additionally 
informed Rostow that some of our best de- 
fensive weapons were also objectionable to 
Moscow. Apparently our “controversial” 
projected Nike-Hercules antimissile missile 
was one to fall in this category. 

Incredibly, Rostow apparently fell for the 
Soviet line of “heads I win, tails you lose.” 
He was not toughminded enough when pit- 
ted against the wily Red warlords. He ca- 
pitulated. 

So Rostow, according to an authoritative 
source, wrote a memorandum on these talks 
for President-elect Kennedy. He suggested 
we develop a “second strike“ force based on 
nuclear submarines and a “limited war“ 
deterrent of conventional nonnuclear armies. 


KEY TO SURVIVAL 


The Russians, said Rostow, will “respect” 
us for enlarging our defense efforts so long 
as our moves are not designed to increase 
our ‘first strike’ capability.” 

This is undoubtedly the reason why the 
administration is doing its level best to get 
rid of the B-70 superbomber. 

There is much more to this revealing 
article, Do the Soviets Determine US. De- 
tense Policy?" than the small bit I have given 
you. 

Send a quarter to Human Events and ask 
for a reprint. x 

Every thoughtful citizen should read it 
in order to get an idea of what we are up 
against today—the reason behind “no win” 
policy. 

Superiority in first-strike weapons is our 
key to survival. 


Baltic Peoples and Their Deportation in 
1940-41 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, 
the peoples of the three Baltic coun- 
tries enjoyed a short period of independ- 
ence and freedom during the two de- 
cades of interwar years. All three— 
Latvians, Lithuanians, and Estonians— 
had regained their freedom at the end 
of the First World War, and they all were 
content. with their status as small, but 
advanced and progressive democracies. 
Later in the 1930's, however, their power- 
ful neighbors in the east and in the 
south were bitterly antagonistic to de- 
mocracies; both Stalin’s Communist 
Russia and Hitler’s Nazi Germany be- 
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came deadly enemies. Russia, in par- 
ticular, was unwilling to tolerate free- 
dom and prosperity in these small coun- 
tries; Stalin had decided to put an end 
to the independence of these countries 
at the first opportunity. 

Soon after the outbreak of the last 
war he had that opportunity. Early in 
1940 the Red army overran all three of 
these countries, occupied them, and then 
these were incorporated into the Soviet 
Union. Subsequently Lithuanians, Lat- 
Mans and Estonians by the tens of thou- 
Sands were arrested, put into freight cars 
and deported to most distant parts of 
the Soviet Union. This inhuman and 
treacherous act of the Soviet Govern- 
ment was a deliberate mass deportation 
Of all national leaders in these countries 
who were considered opponents of com- 
Munism, or were suspected of opposing 
the Soviet Government. Today is the 
22d anniversary of that tragedy, and 
many of the victims of that deportation 
Are still suffering in some distant and 
desolate part of the Soviet Empire. On 
this day we pay tribute to the courage of 
those who still suffer for their democratic 
belief, and pray for the memory of those 
who died for their faith. 


Small Business Administration Gives 
Fresh Meaning to Federal Agencies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time, when all of us are so deeply con- 
cerned with the level of our Nation's 
Public debt and when all of us are giving 
all possible attention to reducing ex- 
Penditures and increasing the efficiency 
of the various departments and agencies 
of our Federal Government, it is refresh- 
ing to learn that one of our administra- 
tions is now being warmly praised for 
efficiency. 

As you know, Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
astrous storm that struck the Atlantic 
Coast in early March had a devastating 
impact on many small businesses in the 
area which I am privileged to represent, 
the First Congressional District of Vir- 
Rinia. A large number of small busi- 
Nessmen throughout the district suffered 
Serious damage to their stocks and their 
Places of business. It became apparent 
to them immediately after the storm 
abated that they would suffer very seri- 
Sus economic hardship without some 
help from the Federal Government. ; 

The plight of the small businessmen 
along the Central Atlantic coast was, of 
Course, made known to the Small Busi- 
Ness Administration here in Washington. 
The immediate response of the Small 
Business Administration is now legend 

ughout my district and elsewhere. 
There is no doubt in my mind whatever 
t a large number of small businesses 

t are now effectively operating would 
closed had it not been for the emer- 
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gency activities of the Small Business 
Administration. 

With this in mind, I am pleased to 
bring to my colleagues’ attention an edi- 
torial that recently appeared in the Vir- 
ginia Beach Sun-News, an outstanding 
weekly newspaper published at Virginia 
Beach, Va. 

I know that the praise expreseed in 
this fine editorial is representative of the 
thankfulness that so many of my con- 
stituents feel for the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. It is certainly well de- 
served praise and, Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate your giving me this opportunity to 
bring this achievement of the Small 
Business Administration to the attention 
of my colleagues. 

The above-mentioned article follows: 
SMALL Business ADMINISTRATION GIVES FRESH 

MEANING TO FEDERAL AGENCIES 


The temporary office of the Small Business 
Administration hurriedly set up here fol- 
lowing the Ash Wednesday storm in March 
closed its doors last Friday and thereby 
closed a brief chapter in the work of this 
Federal agency that we feel should not be 
passed over without comment, 

The SBA office, since the storm, processed 
more than 200 loans with a total value of 
$2,400,000. These loans were concentrated 
in the Virginia-North Carolina sector. 
Exactly 100 of these loans were in the Vir- 
ginia Beach-Norfolk-Hampton area with a 
value of $1,030,000. 

On the surface it might appear that the 
SBA had done a job that it was supposed to 
do, This, in itself, is very true, but we won- 
der if many persons realize the efficiency and 
dispatch with which the SBA personnel did 
their job. Those close to the work of this 
office were impressed with the high degree 
of efficiency and the unusual personal ap- 
proach the individuals displayed in dealing 
with loan applicants. 

At the same time the SBA has pointed 
out that a special local Disaster Advisory 
Committee contributed greatly to the dis- 
patch and effectiveness of the operation. A 
group of citizens rendered invaluable public 
service in counseling the SBA staff In inter- 
views and evaluating applications. 

The local office has been closed but SBA 
has reminded citizens that they still have 
until September 30, 1962, to apply for re- 
habilitation aid. 

We were greatly impressed with the work 
of the SBA office here, It gives a fresh. new 
image to, at least, one of our Federal 
agencies, 5 


Right or Stubborn? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 11,1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, ap- 
parently President Kennedy does not 
learn too easily, when he has once made 
up his mind about anything, right or 
wrong. The much publicized Yale 
speech, given earlicr this weck, was 
merely a blunt threat to business—do it 
my way or else. 

This is not the way to run a country. 
As has often been said, the Kennedy 
“railroad” is moving, but in the wrong 
direction. In today’s New York Herald 
Tribune, David Lawrence makes some 
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sensible suggestions to the President. If 
the President's advisers will let him, even 
though they believe in Government’s 
domination over business, following these 
Suggestions would make America well 
again: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, 

June 14, 1902 
TODAY IN NATIONAL Arrams—Abvicx OFFERED 
PRESENT FOR SAVING U.S. Economy 


(By David Lawrence) 


WasHiIncton.—John F. Kennedy could 
still make a great President. Only a profes- 
sional partisan would wish him to fall. Yet, 
if Mr. Kennedy falls in the present crisis, 
the country's economy will fail, too. He has 
a chance to save it from a fate worse than 
the Nation encountered in the 1930's. But 
he iš floundering. He is surrounded by in- 
expericnced thought well-meaning advisers. 
The outlook, therefore, la not good, and the 
sooner the President learns how to reverse 
his course and move forward, the quicker 
the whole situation will improve. 

What can the President do that he Is not 
now dolng? ` 

First, it is essential that all luxury spend- 
ing by the Government—all so-called wel- 
fare items, for example, that are normally 
attractive from a political viewpoint—be 
postponed and expenditures confined to ab- 
solute necessities. 

FOREIGN SPENDING CUT 

Second, it is essential that all spending in 
the foreign field that is not absolutely nec- 
essary in carrying on the cold war be defer- 
red, This will help materially to solve the 
problem of cutting down the flow of Ameri- 
can gold to foreign countries, which is jeop- 
ardizing the future value of the dollar. And 
it is time for the prosperous nations of West- 
ern Europe to do more to help on the eco- 
nomic side in the cold war. 

Third, it is essential that the confusion 
about taxes be cleared up at once. An 
across-the-board cut in taxes with increases 
in other rates to offset losses in revenue, as 
the President proposed the other day, is a 
mistake. The complexity of the subject 
means a delay in the eneactment of selected 
tax changes that are really imperative and 
demand immediate attention—not next year 
but right now. 

Fourth, much of the so-called tax-reform 
program, involving changes in long-accus- 
tomed ways of doing business and conduct- 
ing personal spending, should be postponed 
at least until recovery is here. To the cry 
that “the Treasury needs the money,” 
answer can be given that a huge increase in 
revenues from both Individuals and corpora- 
tions will come quickly as a prosperous 
economy, with full employment, emerges. 
Hence, this is not the time to reconstruct 
the whole system of taxation, even though 
there are certain inequities which need 
sooner or later to be corrected. 

RESTRAINT BY LABOR 


Fifth, it is essential that the American 
economy be made ready at once to compete 
in world markets. This means for at least 
a year or two a self-imposed restraint by 
labor on any substantial increases in indus- 
try’s wage costs. It means, also, that Amer- 
ican industry be given at once an incentive 
to buy new machinery and equipment, and 
that the rules of taxation involving what 
are known as ‘depreciation reserves“ be freed 
from all of the restrictions that 
make it impossible to plan over the next 5 
years for the investment of corporate funds 
in the modernization of plant. The invest- 
ment credit of 8 percent, which the adminis- 
tration has proposed, is grossly inadequate 
and narrow in its application. 

Sixth, it is essential that the President be 
surrounded by miore-experienced advisers. 
He should select a council of at least 10 of 
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the most successful businessmen in the 
country to sit with him regularly and advise 
him on all matters that affect the economy. 
They need not all be moderates or hand- 
picked friends of the administration, Some 
of the administration's most vehement 
critics should be included so they will have 
a chance to argue directly with the Presi- 
dent. That's the way to get at the truth 
about what's going on in the national 
economy. 

If the President wishes to have a separate 
council of 10 labor leaders, or a separate 
council of small businessmen, or any other 
group which can help on any important fac- 
tor in the economic progress of the country, 
these councils could be very useful, too. 
The joint commission idea is just a debat- 
ing society. The time is past, moreover, 
when matters like these can be delegated 
either to a Cabinet officer here or there, or 
a group of professors and theoreticians who, 
by reason of their daily contact with the 
President, influence greatly the most impor- 
tant decisions he makes every day. They 
can't really write the guidelines of a pros- 
perous America, because they are unfamiliar 
with economic operations from direct ex- 
perience. 

OTHER THINGS TO DO : 

There are many other things Mr. Kennedy 
himself could do—for instance, spending less 
time on ceremonial affairs and on political 
conferences and trips, and more time in deal- 
ing with the economic decline now confront- 
ing the country. The President may regard 
himself as a good politician, but if he doesn't 
soon get a program to cure the economic ills 
of the country, he will not be able to rely 
on the political fences he spends so much 
time trying trying to build up nowadays. 

For an inexorable rule of politics is that 
popularity, eloquence, glamor, sweeping 
promises for the future, and denunciations 
of one’s political opponents will be of no 
avail if the country is in an economic de- 
pression in November of 1962 or November 
1964. 

The voters have always been influenced by 
the pocketbook nerve, There is no sign that 
they have become sophisticated or so imbued 
with the idea that spending their money 
lavishly, piling up their interest charges, and 
promising them trips to the moon at a cost 
of $20 billion or more is going to relieve 
their economic discontent. 

Mr. Kennedy has a chance to save his ad- 
mistration from political defeat, and the 
time to do it is now. He shouldn't wait until 
the handwriting on the wall has proved all 
too true. 


Washington Perspective 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, upon 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
call the attention of my colleagues to an 
article by John Gerrity in the June 4 
edition of the Weekly Bond Buyer. So 
vivid and accurate is his description of 
the present status of the economy and 
the administration’s efforts in connec- 
tion therewith, that it needs no further 
explanation on my part. I will let the 
article speak for itself: 

WASHINGTON PERSPECTIVE—DISTRICT or 

COLUMBIA'S DREAMSVILLE 
(By John Gerrity) 

Wasuincton.—Like the man who had had 

a few too many before the party even got 
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started, the administration stumbled into 
the weekend—a first-rate hangover in the 
making, but with no real idea of how the 
binge got started or why it was held, 

Irreverent as this description may be, it 
fits pretty well how the White House and its 
entourage of economists must regard to cur- 
rent goings-on in Wall Street—a whale of an 
event where they are being roasted, not 
toasted, and where they can do little be- 
cause of some previous overindulgences in 
mighty heady positions. 

The analogy to intoxication is not alto- 
gether amiss. 

When the time comes to mop up after the 
current blast in the stock market has spent 
itself, somewhere in the litter of soggy tape, 
broken hopes, and more than a few real 
heartbreaks, will be found the telltale 
remnants of self-intoxicating pronounce- 
ments that have flowed in an unbroken 
stream from Washington almost since last 
January 20. 


NOURISHING THE DELUSION 


For, if it is true that, to some extent, in- 
vestors had deluded themselves into thinking 
that the stock prices of last December which 
averaged 20 times earnings, could be sus- 
talned, it is equally true that the adminis- 
tration had done much to nourish that de- 
luslon—and in the process oversold itself, as 
well as investors, on the prospects of a vi- 
brant and robust future. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA DREAMVILLE 


Beginning with the firm prediction that 
gross national product would rise to a level 
of between 8570 and $575 billion, promises 
of bonanzalike days ahead tumbled out of 
the Government's statistical mills with a pro- 
fusion never before matched. 

GNP, it was said, would hit $555 or $560 
billion by the end of the fiscal year. Unem- 
ployment would drop dramatically—not to 
the ultimate optimum level, but to an in- 
terim one of no more than 4 percent of the 
total labor force. 

Housing would rise to new peaks and stay 
there; that is, unless it went still higher. 

Before the first half of the calendar year 
had passed, business spending on new plant 
and equipment would range about 15 per- 
cent greater than it was in the previous year. 

The void in unused plant capacity would 
be speedily filled, and from that would stem 
the need for new and better plants and 
tools—for America was on the march and 
soon she would show the rest of the indus- 
trialization world what competition was 
really like. 

Gone and forgotten were the rationaliza- 
tions and the fingerpointing at the previ- 
ous administration to account for the spurts 
and lags that marked the summer and fall 
of 1961. 

The cavalcade of New Frontiersmen had at 
last cut themselves loose from the brambles 
and snags that had almost choked the Na- 
tion during the Eisenhower days, and the 
way to new horizons was clear and unfet- 
tered for the most part. A new day. was 
a-borning, and now was the time to climb 
aboard the wagon train. 


A FEW HAZARDS 


There were a few hazardous curyes along 
the route, to be sure. 

Problems like the balance-of-payments 
deficit, the continuing outward seepage of 
gold at the rate of $1 billion a year or more, 
persistent structural unemployment, and a 
strange consumers’ antipathy to a myster- 
ious thing called durables lingered on— 
sobering reminders that the promised jole 
de vivre and the pubble that fed it might 
have Its fat moments. 

But there were even anointments and 
baims for these. 

Soon there would be a tax bill with an 
investment Incentive that no right-thinking 
businessman could resist. 

This and new depreciation schedules, plus 
easy credit, would have them clamoring at 
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the doors of banks, or pushing new issues 
onto their underwriters, to get the cash to 
buy the tools that would soon. hoist the 
whole economy to the dizziest heights ever 
attained, 

And, from this massive cornucopia would 
tumble in near-torrential volume that quix- 
otic fruit on which a free society thrives— 
profits and still more profits. So much 50 
that the end could barely be seen; or if s0, 
it was so far distant that it didn't really 
matter. 

As in an earlier era, three and a half 
decades ago, when another President spoke 
of “vision, boundless hope and optimism.” 
President Kennedy foresaw—and his vision 
was emboldened by the scholarly analysis of 
some of the best minds ever assembled under 
a single administration—times unparalleled 
in economic well-being, 

STEEL CURTAIN 

But then suddenly, just as the clanging of 
the Iron Curtain had once shattered men's 
postwar hopes for international peace, a cur- 
tain of steel threw an ominous pall over the 
domestic economy. 

From the shadows cast, morning-after 
doubts began to arise as to how long the 
Nation could bounce along on the delightful 
draughts of pledges and promises—and how 
soon it would have to return to the meat- 
and-potatoes fare of actual performance. 

The controversy surrounding the on-and- 
off price rise for steel rudely shocked the 
confidence and faith of industrial leaders and 
investors in more ways than one. 

Obviously, the first was to provoke grave 
doubts and worries as to the freedom which 
business was to have in all decisionmaking, 
and not alone on the question of pricing its 
products. 

The ancient specter of Government inter- 
vention, now cloaked in the garb of a high- 
sounding phrase, “public interest,” was 
abroad again, stalking management and la- 
bor, consumers and investors, alike, and no 
one knew—or does know today—when or 
where it will strike again, or by what provo- 
cation or whim it may be employed. 

Next, and certainly of equal importance: 
in the denoument of the steel price affair, 
was the exposure for all to see of the d! 
profit picture that prevails on a widespread 
basis throughout the Nation today, coupled 
with the grim awareness that inhibition’ 
and restraints imposed by Government fiat 
preclude any swift improvement of that pic- 
ture. = 

The profit squeeze is no myth, as Roger 
Blough of United States Steel, made painful- 
ly clear when he examined publicly his ow? 
company's record. 

On a national basis, last year when the 
impetus of the recovery was strongest, U.S- 
corporations earned a scant 2.8 percent on 
sales —the lowest profit margin to be chalk 
up since World War II, except for the 
recession years of 1958 and 1960, when profits 
ei 2.6 percent and 2.8 percent respec” 

vely. 

Not only have profits been sagging and 
slipping during periods of substantial in- 
dustrial expansion and great technologien! 
progress, they have been running counter to 
general business and economic cycles. 

SLIPPING BADLY 

Last year was one of 6 in the Inst 10 
when profit margins remained static Or. 
worse, declined at times when the gross na- 
tional product was in the ascendancy. 

The causes, of course, vary from industtY 
to industry. 

But, there's a commonalty in basic reason? 
that virtually all are experiencing, These in 
clude the inexorable upward march of fixed 
costs, such as the steady drive toward greater 
mechanization and the consequent in 
in necessary depreciation charges; labo 
costs, which even under the pressure of GOV" 
ernment pesrsuasion are rising this year ig 
rate equal to or slightly above the rise 
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the rate of productivity; and the never-end- 
ing increase in the expense of maintaining 
growing Federal, State and local Govern- 
ments, 

But, whatever their causes—and they are 
real—the fact remains that industry, in- 
vestors and the public were rudely awakened 
to the realization that samewhere, somehow, 
vital and essential cogs In the much-vaunted 
profit system have slipped and slipped badly. 

Most were willing, some were eager, to 
forget the spate of ill-will that erupted be- 
tween Government and business when 
Messrs. Kennedy and Blough debated their 
viewpoints in a TV arena that encompasses 
the entire Nation. 

But, none could wink at the starkly bared 
fact that stock prices, ranging to high earn- 
ings ratios, had outpaced by any justifiable 
standards existing profits. Still more fright- 
ening, there was only fragmentary evidence 
that profits in the immediate or foreseeable 
future would increase at a rate fast enough 
to catch up with stock prices—all the pledges 
and promises and statistical stingers the ad- 
ministration might concoct, notwithstanding. 

It may even be conceded that economic in- 
dicators, such as the Fed’s industrial index, 
auto production, retail sales, personal in- 
comes, increased savings, to. mention a few 
portend a continuing gradual rise in the 
economy. 

But, there's no hard and fast guarantee 
that profits will rise commensurately or 
sufficiently to sustain a ratio of stock prices 
for any fixed time in the future. > 

In only 4 of the last 10 years has the rate 
Of profits paralleled generally the rate of rise 
in GNP—and so long as the existing cost- 
Price structure prevails, there can be no more 
than a hope they will behave in a similar 
fashion this year, next year, or the year 
After. 

No matter how it is sliced, and no matter 
what rationalization they may be offered in 
Washington or elsewhere, investors, exclud- 
ing, of course, rank speculators, base their 
investments on the promise of current and 
future returns. 


HELLER'S POINT 


It is doubtless true that Chairman Walter 
Heller is correct when he says that the de- 
Cline in stock prices indicates an aware- 
ness on the part of investors that tion, 
at least so far as the market is concerned, is 
ended. ; 

There is no monoply on charts. Nor are 

statements customarily classified as 
Secret or top secret. 

On two scores, however, Mr. Heller is yul- 
Nerable. When he says, as he does, “I can- 
not find any warrant for this lack of con- 
fidence,” it can only mean that he hasn't 
looked or that he doesn't know where to 


Does he think that a profit rate, industry 
is asking, that hovers at a level less than 3 
Percent, while total GNP soars by nearly 830 

lion can generate unbounded confidence 
in any system? 

Does he imagine for one second that the 
Way to bring joy and exuberance to indus- 

is to subject It to antimonopoly suits 
and grand jury investigations as the admin- 
‘stration did for the stecl industry, even 
after the President had won his point. 

Or another question that grows more in- 
Sistent each day is, “What good does a re- 

depreciation schedule do industry, so 
as it remains locked up in the vaults 
or the Treasury?” 

Similarly, Mr, Heller and other adminis- 
tration economists (for Chairman Heller is 
Not alone in this) undermine confidence 
When they imply, as he did, in saying, “There 

Ve been some whispers that a little infa- 

Might be a good thing,” that business 

fla industry would like to see another in- 
tionary spiral of rising prices and wages. 

1 The record is bare of any evidence that 
ndustry is sceking a rebirth of inflation. 
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It is true that steel, as well as other indus- 
tries, have sought some moderate price hikes. 
But, only as a last resort. 

Often, from the first exchange of letters 
that took place around last September 13, 
Mr. Blough made it expressly clear that a 
price rise was the least desirable answer to 
the problems facing steel—and that domestic 
and foreign competition made such a move 
highly unattractive. 

To Mr. Blough, and his counte 
throughout industry, profit and loss state- 
ments, and consequently future growth, are 
relatively uncomplicated. 

Profits rise when costs like labor, taxes, 
and production, through more efficient meth- 
ods, decline, or at least remain stable as 
productivity increases. 

When they do not, as they have not, pro- 
fits diminish, In such cases, the only escape 
route is by way of higher prices. 

To buy more modern tools, to pay higher 
wages, to support a growing Government and 
to attract new investors’ capital requires 
rising profits. Deny industry the incentive 
to produce and you deny the importance of 
need for industry Itself—so goes the Blough 
bellet. 

Nowhere does he or his fellow managers 
in industry preach or plea for inflation. To 
do so would be to practice hypocrisy of the 
lowest order. 

Accordingly, so long as the future posture 
of profits remains vague and uncertain, the 
price picture of equities will remain vague 
and uncertain. They are as one in the sense 
that the latter mirrors the former. 

There is one thing all binges have in com- 
mon—whether they take place in Wall 
Street or in the corner saloon. 

BINGE’S END 


Sooner or later they must end—and the 
tab has to be paid. It is the size and shape 
of the current tab that is prompting Dr. 
Heller to say now, albeit somewhat belatedly, 
that the administration is concerned with 
the wildly wobbling stock market, and it will 
not if it appears that “the economy will be 
adversely affected.“ 

This adversity, he says, will develop if the 
slide in stock prices makes consumers and 
businessmen “feel poorer” and thus curtail 
their spending. 

He still isn’t sure if owners of stock, who 
have seen their assets shrink, are sufficiently 
concerned to put off buying a new car, a new 
refrigerator, or a new home. Nor is he cer- 
tain whether corporations will postpone the 
acquisition of new tools and equipment. 

Should this “feeling poorly” manifest it- 
self on a fairly widespread basis, he says, 
the administration will move swiftly, first 
to cut personal and corporate income tax 
rates, and second, to increase Federal spend- 
ing on pump-priming projects. 

5 MORE ELIXIR 


But the when“ of all this remains ob- 
scure—and in the meantime, if Commerce 
Secretary Luther Hodges has his way, the 
public, industry, and investors, will get an- 
other whooping dose of that magic elixir, 
that Mr. Hodges thinks is so dandy, but 
which can produce one beaut of a head when 
the jug is emptied. 

The thing to do, says Mr. Hodges, is to 
pour out more cheerful news about the 
economy. Spike it with about two fingers of 
revved-up promises on upcoming deprecia- 
tion rates, add a dash or two of the old 
reliable juice on tax cuts, and let it flow. 

By the time the customers have absorbed 
a stomachful of this brew, maybe—but still 
only maybe—the economy will have caught 
up with some of the earlier promises. 


DILLON DISAPPROVES 


Treasury Secretary Dougins Dillon, no tee- 
totler but certainly a more prudent man 
when it comes to strong economic drink, is 
more or less appalled at the things Medicine 
Man Hodges would do, 
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Mr. Dillon, to the contrary, says this is the 
time for deeds, not demijohns. 

He says the depreciation schedules are too 

complicated to bandy around the bar for 
everyone to snatch at piecemeal as though 
they were a free lunch. 
* Besides, too hasty a release might “bolyx 
up“ the proposed serving of the investment 
incentive credit. Should a Democratic Con- 
gress that will soon have to face the voters, 
perceive too many potables going toward 
businessmen, whose custom can't be counted 
on, and none or yirtually none to labor 
groups, who have been fairly reliable in the 
past, they might balk. 

As for the possibility of early tax cuts, 
this, too, should not be counted on. Experts 
from the Treasury's Office of Tax Analysis say 
that the tax reform bill, which will contain 
those cuts, is still weeks away from being 
completed, 

And, finally, on the question of possible 
margin cuts, the Fed is being characteris- 
tically cautious, 

Traditionally, margin cuts are made after 
a slide has reached the bottom, and primarily 
to give extra strength to the upturn. 

But, when that bottom will be reached, 
no*one now in Washington has any real idea, 

Before that day comes, about all that can 
be counted on as certain is more of the same 
from the administration, with, of course, 
generous ladlings of hope—and possibly one 
for the road that now seems to be going no- 
where. 


Baltic Independence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join with the people of this country 
in paying tribute to the courageous citi- 
zens of the three Baltic Republics of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania for their 
refusal to accept Communist domination 
and their continuing efforts to further 
the cause of liberty. 

Twenty-one years ago today 15,000 
Latvian men, women, and children were 
rounded up by the Soviet secret police 
and transported in cattle cars to slave 
labor camps in Siberia. The same tragic 
fate befell the peoples of Estonia and 
Lithuania, making a total of over 120,000 
persons who lost their liberty to think 
and act in a free society. They were 
subjected to this inhuman treatment 
merely because of their opposition to 
communism. The day was equally dark 
for those who were left behind, for with 
the first influx of Soviet troops in 1940 
their fate was to live under the heavy 
yoke of communism. 

Today these three Baltic Republics are 
still under Communist domination. 
Civil liberties have been abolished, re- 
ligious activities repressed, and the stan- 
dard of living continues to spiral down- 
ward. Although the Soviet occupation 
of the Baltic countries and their “incor- 
poration” into the U.S.S.R. ended the 
independence which these three coun- 
tries had enjoyed since the end of the 
First World War, the vision of reachiev- 
ing autonomy and of regaining indi- 
vidual liberty has not vanished from the 
dreams of these valiant people. 
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The United States has never recog- 
nized the Soviet incorporation of any of 
the three Baltic countries, and on the 
anniversary of these inhuman crimes 
against the Baltic peoples we hope and 


pray that the time will come when the 


burden of communism will be thrown off 
and these brave people will become 
members of the free world once again. 


The Kremlin’s Persecution of Jews 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE. OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, So- 
viet harassment of its citizens of Jewish 
faith has been reported on in this body 
on numerous occasions in the recent 
past. All of us have been disturbed by 
this manifestation which has been car- 
ried out in the guise of anticurrency 
speculation by the Kremlin. 

In the wake of these reports now 
comes a factual firsthand account of 
the real tragedy which stalks Soviet 
Jewry. The current (June 16, 1962) is- 
sue of the Saturday Evening Post pub- 
lishes an article written by the highly 
regarded journalist Rowland Evans, Jr., 
a member of the staff of the New York 
Herald Tribune who concludes: 

For most Russians, life is getting some- 
what better; for the Jew it is becoming in- 
creasingly intolerable. 


Mr. Evans reports that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is “pushing the Soviet Jew 
deeper into the pit of second-class citi- 
zenship, whether he is a Jew who prac- 
tices his religion or who long ago left the 
synagogue.” 

The report makes shocking reading. 
But it is necessary reading for a true 
understanding of how empty are Soviet 
boasts of freedom and equality for its 
citizens. ` 

I commend it to my colleagues. 

THE KREMLIN’S PERSECUTION OP JEWS 
(A firsthand report on the newest campaign 

inside Russia to stamp out an age-old re- 

ligion and way of life) 
(By Rowland Evans, Jr.) 

It is now shockingly clear that the Kremlin 
is committed to a policy of trying to do what 
centuries of violent persecution of the Jews 
the world over have always failed to accom- 
plish—eradicate the Jewishness of the al- 
most 3 million Jews who live in the Soviet 
Union. 8 

The technique being used is strikingly 
different from the historical methods of 
bloodbath, extermination, and violence, 
methods that have been used in one coun- 
try after another back almost to the genesis 
of time. The new method is infinitely subtle 
and varied, but its object is clear: To put an 
end to all the special qualities that, like a 
kind of cement, have bound the Jews to- 
gether through the most rapacious persecu- 
tions in all history. 

Although during the past couple of years 
a dozen or more Jews have been executed In 
the Soviet Union, this new campaign by the 
Kremlin has none of the marks of an or- 
ganized pogrom of the type that used to 
sweep czarist Russia. It has nothing like 
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the awful finality of Hitler's systematic mur- 
der of Jews by the millions. Its distinctive 
mark is the breaking down of morale, the 
slow strangulation of Jewish religion and 
culture; the steady erosion of all those special 
aspects of life that have meant so much to 
Jewish people. 

I came upon much eyidence of this cam- 
paign during a recent trip through Russia— 
evidence of a sudden, grim increase in of- 
cial anti-Jewish activity. The evidence 
strongly indicated that denunciation of the 
cosmopolitanism and national narrow- 
mindedness of Soviet. Jews had advanced 
from the stage of propaganda harassment to 
the deadly serious stage of secret trial and 
imprisonment. It is obviously quite impos- 
sible to tell—without jeopardizing my 
sources—precisely how this evidence came 
into my hands. 

One important item of information, which 
I was able to document conclusively, con- 
cerned the arrest last fall, and the subse- 
quent trial and 12-year prison sentence, of 
a leading Jewish layman named Gedalia R. 
Pechersky. 

Pechersky had served as chairman of the 
Jewish religious community in Leningrad 
from shortly after Stalin's death until 1956, 
when he was demoted on orders of the Coun- 
cil of Religious Cults, Arrested with him late 
in 1961 were two other lay leaders of the 
Jewish religious community in Leningrad. 
Threo additional arrests of prominent Jewish 
leaders In Moscow were confirmed about the 
same time. At the time I was in Russia 
no word of the action against there six 
religious leaders had sceped into the Soviet 
press. 

Several months later, however, the Soviet 
Government reported the whole affair in an 
article in Trud, the Communist trade-union 
paper, The article charged that Perchersky 
was part of a Zionist espionage ring centered 
in the Israeli Embassy in Moscow. Further. 
it contained an ominous accusation that this 
espionage ring had contacts with our own 
Central Intelligence Agency and Western 
European agents who worked out of an ob- 
scure town house in Vienna. 

Since then, it has also been established 


that the chairmen of the Jewish congrega- 


tions in five other citles—Minsk, Vilnyus, 
Tashkent, Kiev, and Riga—have been de- 
posed by orders of the Soviet Government and 
that synagogues have been locked up in a 
dozen other Soviet cities. 

On May 16, 1959, Premier Nikita S. Khru- 
shchev was awarded the Lenin Peace prize at 
n ceremony in Moscow, and among his re- 
marks on this occasion was the following: 
“We treat the believers in religion not only 
with tolerance but also with respect. We 
wage a fight only when religion is used for 
bringing harm to man.“ 

A glance at the Soviet press, particularly 
party newspapers in the distant provinces, 
makes a mockery of Mr. Khrushchev’s use of 
the words “respect” and “tolerance,” Con- 
sider, for example, a long, slanderous article 
in a recent issue of Volzhskaya Kommuna, a 
provincial organ published in Kuibyshev. 
Titled “Under the Synagogue Walls,“ the 
piece said in part: 

“The traditions bolstered by the Kuibyshey 
synagogue are doubly harmful, First of all, 
they contribute to the perpetuation of the 
false religious world outlook. Secondly, they 
serve as an instrument for the propagation 
of bourgeois political views which are alien 
to us. And on the sly, a small group of 
rascals, playing on the religious and na- 
tionalistic feelings of backward people and 
violating Soviet law, exploit the synagogue as 
a source of easy profit.“ 

THREE BASIC ANTI-JEWISH THEMES 


There you have it—three of the basic anti- 
Jewish themes in the campaign to subvert 
and destroy Judaism: first, the theme that 
the Jews are a vestige of bourgeois society 
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of cezarist times; second, that an unbilicsl 
cord of Jewish “chauvinism” ties the religious 
leaders of Judaism in Russia to the Jewish 
homeland in Israel; and third, that the life of 
the synagogues is shot through with graft 
and corruption, by which the Jewish leaders 
enrich themselves at the expense of the 
workers, 

The false charge that Russian Jews are 
more loyal to Israel than to the Russian 
motherland—and that this leads to sub- 
versive activities—occurs over and over again, 
but never with a shred of proof. The Soviet 
Government has a pathological fear and 
suspicion of Soviet Jews as a possible fifth 
column, and this fear is mirrored in the press 
of the Soviet republics where Jews live. The 
obvious fraud of this Soviet “case” against 
the Jews is that the number of practicing 
believers in Judaism is assumed to be less 
than 1 percent of the whole Soviet popula- 
tion, and this minute minority has never 
exhibited the slightest lack of patriotism. 
Soviet Jews fought and died bravely in 
World War II. Their skills and labor have 
been given without stint in the enormous 
job of postwar reconstruction and in moving 
the country ahead economically. 

Jews are the llith largest “national- 
ity"—as the Kremlin insists upon. calling 
them—in the Soviet Union. In the fifth 
paragraph of their internal passports (needed 
for travel around the country) they are re- 
quired to list their nationality as Jewish“ 
in the same way that Ukrainians, Byelorus- 
sians, Georgians, Kazakhs and other minor- 
ities also must identify themselves by na- 
tionality. Since they are labeled officially 
as a distinct ethnic group, the Jews would 
presumably have the same ethnic and cul- 
tural rights—their own schools, for example, 
and their own press and a Yiddish theater— 
enjoyed by other minorities, But although 
each of these “rights” is guaranteed by the 
Soviet Constitution, the Jews enjoy none of 
them, 

Until 1948 the Government permitted the 
Jews to have their own Yiddish newspapers 
and publishing houses. Scores of books and 
literary journals were printed in Yiddish. A 
popular Yiddish repertory theater had a large 
following. Schools and other cultural in- 
stitutions existed in profusion. The Jew, in 
other words, was treated, if not as an equal, 
at least not as an outcast. 

Soviet Jews also had something else which 
they treasured deeply—a sense of world fel- 
lowship with Jewish minorities outside the 
Soviet Union. Within rigid limits this fel- 
lowship encouraged contact with the out- 
side world, and these contacts worried the 
Soviet Government. Until very recently the 
Government has always gone to extreme 
lengths to minimize contacts between its 
citizens and foreigners, but the Jewish mi- 
nority presented a special problem. 

The International fellowship of Jews 18 
one of the phenomena of world history— 
the tribes of Israel scattered to the four 
winds but never losing their sense of com- 
mon identity, common traditions and su- 
preme faith in their religion. Thus it was 
only natural that foreign Jews traveling 
through the Soviet Union would visit Jewish 
leaders—not to lay dark, subversive plots, 
but simply because all Jews have so much in 
common. 

In 1948 the Soviet Government closed 
down all cultural manifestations of Jewish- 
ness. Theater, newspapers, periodicals, and 
books vanished. This move, by chance oF 
not, coincided with the founding of the new 
State of Israel. Since then, only insignifi- 
cant concessions have been made to the 
cultural life of the Jews. In the last 2 
years five Yiddish classics (by authors long 
since dead) have been reprinted, and a few 
Yiddish variety shows and amateur theatri- 
cal troupes have been formed. Since Sep- 
tember, a literary journal has been published 
every other month. 
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The slow strangulation of Jewish culture 
and art is one of the three main levers the 
Soviet Government is using to cut the heart 
Out of Judaism. The second goes to the core 
of the religion itself. 

Unlike other religions with substantial 
followings in the Soviet Union, the Jews 
are expressly forbidden to have a national 
Qssoclation or federation of religious com- 
munities. This ban makes it impossible for 
them to build new synagogues or even to 
keep the old ones in good repair; to manu- 
facture religious articles, such as prayer 
shawls; or to have a central clearinghouse to 
Perform the essential functions of any na- 
tional organization. 

No Hebrew Bible has been printed since 
1917, And a prohibition on teaching the 
Hebrew language makes it extremely diffi- 
Cult for Jewish children to learn the tradi- 
tional } è and to understand and share 
in their religious prayers. 

ONLY ONE SEMINARY OPEN 

Every Jewish seminary was closed down 
Within a few years after the Boishevik revo- 
lution of 1917. In 1957, when the Khru- 
Bhehey thaw was well underway, a single 
Yeshiva, or seminary, was permitted to open 
in Moscow with a few more than 20 students. 

summer its director was fired by state 
religious authorities and replaced by a man 
&pparently more acceptable to the Kremlin. 

, the only training school in the Soviet 
Union for Jewish rabbis, has been stripped 
down to 12 students. 

The third major line of attack on Soviet 
Jews is in some ways the most sinister of 
all. Along with the campaigns to liquidate 
their cultural traditions and circumscribe 

religious practice, a vicious assault on 
individual Jews has become more intense in 
the past few months. 

For generations a relatively large propor- 

of Russian Jews have made their livings 

in the mainstream of economic activity. A 
Breat many have earned their bread as book- 
, clerks, accountants and small busi- 


n. 
As the Soviet economy has moved from 
subsistence to a more advanced level, 
& vast gray market of illegal operations has 
injected itself into the economic lifestream 
Of the state. There is no hard estimate of 
just how widesperad the gray market has 
e in Russia, but the amount of gravy 
is deep and absorbent roots soak up has 
Caused the most serious concern to the So- 
Viet Government. What is involved is a mas- 
sive diversion of all kinds of materials, with 
thousands of marketing, production, factory, 
Construction, transport, and collective-farm 
Officials getting a slice of the pie. 
Someone, of course, has to juggle the 
res to conceal these illegal transactions 
from the state, and that someone often 
rus out to be the accountant or clerk who 
ps the books and who takes his orders 
trom the factory managers and other senior 
Members of the economic hierarchy. Many 
Of these accountants and clerks are Jewish. 
Isely because they are Jewish, they risk 
unlimited retaliation from their bosses— 
© managers who profit from the gray mar- 
t—if they refuse to conceal the illegal 
Sactions in their accounting books. The 
Were inet of their Jewlshness makes them 
Peculiarly vulnerable to pressure. And so 
some of them do cooperate. 

The penetration of the gray market into 
all phases of the decentralized Soviet econ- 
Omy is now so deep that a full-scale exposé 

have damaging international repercus- 
ms. Too many important people are en- 
gaged in it. 

And so the Government has adopted the 
wcapegoat cure for the disease of the gray 
Market. And the scapegoat, it is becoming 
tragically clear, is likely to be the Jew with 

special vulnerability. The state is turn- 
ing its inyestigntive and prosecuting powers 
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on the Jew who clerks for the factory man- 
ager, who keeps the books for the collective 
farm, or who does the accounting for the 
manager of the wool combine. Trials for 
thievery, speculation, and other economic 
crimes are in full swing today, and the exam- 
ple serves as a warning for the real profiteers 
on the higher rungs of the economic ladder. 
THE KREMLIN'S SCAPEGOAT STRATEGY 


Whether this scapegoat strategy is work- 
ing the way the Kremlin intends 18 problem- 
atical. .But one result is clear—it is push- 
ing the Soviet Jew deeper into the pit of 
second-class citizenship, whether he is a Jew 
who practices his religion or one who long 
ago left the synagogue. This means that 
many thousands of nonreligious Jews who 
want nothing more than the right to be 
counted as normal members of Soviet society 
are forced into a life apart, with special 
liabilities. 

In the past 30 years the percentage of Jews 
in Soviet universities has steadily declined 
from 13 percent of the total enrollment to 
about 4 percent today. Jews have been re- 
moved in quite large numbers from high 


positions in the Government, particularly in 


the diplomatic service and the army, al- 
though it must be said honestly that promi- 
nent exceptions remain, Only in science and 
technology, specialized fields in which Jews 
have always played an indispensable role, are 
Russian Jews really conspicuous today. As 
everyone knows, the Kremlin is committed 
to outpacing the United States in this vital 
area, and Jewish brains are one sacrifice the 
Soviet cannot afford, 

* Statistics give the cold outline of the 
plight of the Soviet Jew today, but to grasp 
the inner meaning in human terms, one must 
examine a house of worship after almost 45 
years of systematic deprivations. 

“I went with another American,” an Am- 
erican Jew told me after a visit to the Mos- 
cow synagogue. “We took three Hebrew 
prayer books with us to give to the rabbi. 
When we arrived at the synagogue, I saw a 
large building, shabby and coated with grime. 
Underneath you could see the faded beauty 
of the old facade, but you needed your imagi- 
nation to picture it as it once was. 

“We heard the chanting of prayers inside. 
We went in. Maybe 40 people were there. 
Most of the men were old, and their prayer 
shawls were in shreds. When we found the 
head rabbil and showed him our siddurs, or 
prayer books, there was almost a riot. 

“The rabbi, a bent little man, had to 
scream to make himself heard. These are 
Americans,’ he shouted; ‘act civilized.” But 
they hadn't seen a new siddur for quite some 
time, the rabbi told us. He showed us his 
own prayer book, so tattered and thumbed 
you could scarcely read it. Soon scveral 
younger men—maybe they were Commu- 
nists—came into the crowd and told the 
people to go back to their prayers, 

“The whole thing last about 2 minutes. 
We suddenly knew that our presence was 
harmful. As we left, one of the worshipers 
ran by us and called in a low voice: ‘Tell 
them in America it is bad for the Jews in 
Russia“ r 


This experience probably could be repeated 
in any one of the 100-odd synagogues still 
in use in the Soviet Union. It should be 
added, however, that the persistence of the 
Jewish religion, despite repression through 
the centuries, is at loast partly explained by 
the fact that formsl worship can take place 
anywhere—in a cellar, a bedroom, a grocery 
store—provided a minyan consisting of 10 
male Jews is present. In the absence of a 
rabbi, one member of the congregation can 
lead the service, Doubtless many such 
groups are keeping thé religion alive in Rus- 
sin today. Also, it is undoubtedly true that 
Hebrew is being taught to many Jewish 
youngsters, despite a Government flat ofi- 
cially banning the language. 
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The question arises: Why doesn't the Gov- 
ernment permit Soviet Jews to leave the 
country and go to Israel, America, or some- 
where else? 

One reason is that emigration to Israel 
would infuriate the Arab world, of which 
Israel is the sworn enemy, Russia the pledged 
friend. Occasional public clashes with the 
Israeli Government help to advance Soviet 
policy in the Middle East. 

But the Soviet refusal to permit any 
emigration at all of Soviet Jews has other 
explanations, The Soviet Government must 
know that it would be a shocking admission 
of failure if, after 44 years of the Socialist 
paradise, tens, perhaps hundreds of thou- 
sands of Soviet Jews should choose to leave 
their motherland for Israel or some other 
country. And finally, an exodus of Jews 
would diminish the Kremlin’s power to ex- 
ploit the Jew as a scapegoat or as an example 
to the rest of Soviet society. As we have 
seen, the Jews are a useful tool to the 
Kremlin. 


WESTERN COMMUNISTS PROTEST 


Nevertheless, emigration may eventually 
be permitted. The Soviet Government is 
embarrassed by the searchlight of world 
opinion on its discrimination against the 
Jews. Communist Parties in several West- 
ern countries have already protested to the 
Soviets. The U.N: may investigate. 

But all that is in the future. The irony 
of what is happening today is that as the 
Soviet Government tightens the screws on 
the Jewish minority, it is going out of its 
way to make life easier for the Russian 
Orthodox Church, and de-Stalinizing the 
rest of Soviet society. By our standards Rus- 
sia remains a society hedged with insuffer- 
able restraints; yet compared to the winter 
of Stalin's super-police-state, it is on the 
edge of springtime today. 

The very act of admitting thousands of 
foreigners and of lowering some of the old 
barriers has increased the risk of infection 
from the West. Hence the clampdown on 
‘the Jewish religious leaders serves as a 
deliberate warning to the whole country 
against taking advantage of the Khrushchev 
thew. For example, at precisely the time 
that Mr. Pechersky and his colleagues were 
being sent to jall Inst fall, the Kremlin 
looked on approvingly as the Russian Or- 
thodox Church was voted in to the World 
Council of Churches, For the Orthodox 
Church, this new union opens an unprece- 
dented vista of contact and collaboration 
with the outside world. But the example 
of Mr. Pechersky and his colleagues is a 
warning—don't go too far. 

This is the heart of the tragedy for the 
Russian Jews today; that while Khrushchev 
renounces the terrible excesses of Stalin 
against all the people, one tiny minority ts 
singled out for special abuse, an example 
and a scapegoat for everyone else. For most 
Russians, life is getting somewhat better. 
For the Jew, it is becoming intolerable. 


Ruthless Pressure Tactics of the White 
House Endanger Representative Gov- 
ernment z 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the un- 
precedented application of Presidential 
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pressure to force Members of Congress 
to adopt Kennedy-sponsored measures 
poses a real threat to the separation of 
powers upon which the strength of rep- 
resentative government is based. No 
other President has been so bold and so 
unashamed in forcing members of the 
legislative branch to bow to his will. We 
dare not allow ourselves to be so pres- 
sured and so browbeaten that we fail in 
our constitutional responsibility to dis- 
charge the duties specifically assigned to 
the legislative body. This Congress 
must remind President Kennedy that he 
is an elected head of the state, not a 
ruler by divine right nor one maintained 
by armed force. His responsibilities are 
clearly prescribed by the law of the land, 
as are ours. We will fail in our trust if 
we permit him to continue to overstep 
his authority or to downgrade ours. 

The following article written by Rob- 
ert Baskin, Washington representative 
of the Dallas Morning News shows to 
what extent the President is using the 
power of his office to thwart the power 
of Congress and the people: 

Lozssrists MUSTERED To Pusa Farm BILE 
(By Robert E. Baskin, Washington bureau 
of the News) 

WASHINGTON.—President Kennedy has 
mustered a farflung array of Government 
and industry lobbyists in behalf of the 
administration’s farm bill, the News learned 
Monday. 

The mammoth campaign, coupled with 

Joun McCormacx’s decision to 
challenge the Kennedy campaign to elect 
member of the presidential family to the 
Senate, is ted to set the stage for.a 
bitter situation for the remainder of the 
session of Congress. ; 

The News learned that Congressmen are 
being pressured not only by Kennedy’s re- 
gular congressional liaison staff but also by 
representatives of other Government agen- 
cies in an all-out bid to get his farm bill 
approved. 

These include such varied agencies as the 
Air Force, the Alliance for Progress, and 
the Vice President's office, 

It was reliably reported, the News learned, 
that a number of agency Maison people on 
Capitol Hill were summoned recently to the 
White House for instructions to push the 
farm bill above all other legislation at this 
time. 

One Congressman described the pressure 
as the heaviest applied since the narrow 
administration victory in packing the House 
Rules Committee in 1961. 

In that campaign, Congressmen got the 
word that military establishments in their 
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districts would be imperiled if they did not 
vote with the administration, This is im- 
plied in the current campaign for the farm 
bill 


In addition, it is learned, some industries 

with major Government contracts have been 

to exert thelr influence on Con- 

gressmen about the farm measure and other 
legislation. 

Vice President Lrnpon B. JoHNSON's rep- 
resentations on behalf of the farm bill are 
understood to be aimed primarily at the 
Texas delegation and certain other Agricul- 
ture Committee leaders in both Houses. 

These activities are highly resented by 
some Members of Congress, particularly 
those with constituents opposing the con- 
troversial farm bill. 

They add to friction in the House arising 
from the contest in Massachusetts for Sen- 
ator, in which Edward (Ted) Kennedy, the 
President’s youngest brother, won a well- 
organized convention victory last Friday 
over Edward J. McCormack, nephew of 
Speaker McCormack. 

The Speaker said Monday he would cam- 
paign for his nephew in the Democratic 
primary in September, which will affirm or 
reject the action of the party convention. 

This would make it appear that a chips- 
down battle between the Kennedys and 
McCormacks is in the offing, and the House 
is certain to be drawn into this contest 
of titans. 

The effect on administration legislation 
will be tremendous. McCormack has not 
been in agreement with Kennedy on a num- 
ber of bills, 

A large number of Congressmen, partic- 
ularly those from the South, will be eager 
to give support to the Speaker, but they 
may find themselves in trouble with the 
administration if they do, 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of @ 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra coples, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.O., at cost 
thercof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing ehall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government. publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of GOV- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72%, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recoxp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


Is It Wrong To Be Right? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD a very 
interesting, decently written, fairly 
Written article by the Reverend Charles 
M. Crowe, D.D., pastor of the Wilmette, 
III., Parish Methodist Church, entitled 
“Is It Wrong To Be Right?” Which was 
Published in the Christian Advocate of 
June 7, 1962. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Is Ir Wronc To Bx RIGHT? 
(By Rev. Charles M. Crowe, D.D.) 


The official “line” of many major denomi- 
Nations has been to the left of center. It 
espouses the welfare state. It is often antag- 
Onistic to the Military Establishment, if not 
Actually pactfistic. It favors salvation by 
legislation, good housing, subsidies, civil 
rights, and governmental guarantees to avold 
the hazards of living. It plays down the 
Communist infiltration in the United States 
as harmless or nonexistent. It persists in 
trying to negotiate and coexist with the So- 
Viet Union when there is no realistic moral 
basis for the same. It is so fearful of nar- 
Tow nationalism that it holds America should 
Submerge its interests in a nebulous and 
nonexistent world state. It is so afraid of 
Unfairly suspecting innocent men of sub- 
Version that it overlooks the fact that this 
3 does not make guilty men inno- 

nt. 

This left-of-center position shows up in 

© pronouncements of many denomina- 
tional boards and councils. And it is this 
that arouses the ire of extreme rightists such 
as the Circuit Riders, the John Birchers, and 
the National Association of Evangelicals. 

However, contrary to these extremists, this 
liberal attitude, so-called, is rarely Commu- 
nist Inspired. Rather, it is in the main the 
result of honest conviction on the part of 
Many thoughtful Christian leaders. They 
are moved to deep concern for what they con- 
Ceive to be the application of Christian prin- 
Ciples to the complex problems of our day. 

d. of course, just because some Christians 
Champion the causes of peace, integration, 
disarmament, or international cooperation, 
üs the Communists also profess to do, doesn’t 
Mean that they are fellow travelers. 

The real issue, however, is not one of Com- 
Munist infiltration into the churches. Nor 
is the issue that of Communist takeover of 
humanitarian causes. The real issue is that 
this so-called liberal front in Protestant cir- 
les has created such as strong image of 
Christian thought on the left side of social 
Problems that it almost seems wrong in many 
Such circles to be on the right side. 

Indeed, in most major Protestant church 
Froups all rightists automatically are classi- 
fled as extremists, Fascists, reactionaries, Mc- 
Carthyites, jingoists, chauvinists—to be pit- 
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led or written off as hopelessly out of step 
with modern thinking and current revolu- 
tionary movements. This is guilt by asso- 
ciation—in reverse. At best this puts the 
sane, honest, conservative, Christian, right- 
of-center position on the defensive. It con- 
fuses and intimidates many concerned lay- 
men, leaving them an easy prey for extreme 
rightist propaganda. It serves well the pur- 
pose of those who would destroy us. 

The point is, there is a vast body of hon- 
est, responsible, and informed Christian con- 
viction, conservative but by no means ex- 
tremist, which is inarticulate. It has no 
voice. This is so largely because in official 
Protestant circles there is a bottleneck at 
the point where church or denominational 
or national council expressions get to the 
public. That is, the Protestant church 
boards, committees, and press, which deal 
with such matters, largely are dominated by 
people with liberal convictions who are out- 
spoken and who either scorn or make light 
of the conservative viewpoint. When such 
groups pass resolutions—as they so love to 
do—the Impression inevitably gets out that 
such liberal views represent the total Prot- 
estant position and that they imply Commu- 
nist infiltration of the churches. This is 
not 80. 

To be sure, the Christian church right- 
fully claims the right and responsibility to 
seek to bring to bear the mind of Christ on 
all areas of moral concern for human beings. 
But who is to say just what is the Christian 
position on highly controversial issues? Do 
the pronouncements of a few determined 
people (often not even a quorum) on the 
boards of our denominations and of the na- 
tional council represent in fact the basic 
thought and conviction of the great body of 
our Protestant community? I contend that 
they do not. 

The Christian position, of course, is not 
determined by the vote of the majority. 
But it is the glory of the Protestant heritage 
that Christians are free to think as we will. 
The liberal Christian claims that freedom; so 
must the conservative. If the right of one is 
respected; so must the right of the other. 

In a word, is there no place for intellec- 
tually respectable, deeply Christian, moder- 
ately conservative, socially progressive, right- 
of-center position to which the sincere, 
thoughtful, concerned Christian may sub- 
scribe, without resorting to witch-hunting 
or being condemned to the outer darkness of 
fanatical rightist cults? I am convinced that 
there is. 

What's wrong, for instance, with opposing 
the admission of Red China to United Na- 
tions? Can we hope to further the cause 
of peace and freedom by inviting to the 
conference table a government that has vio- 
lated wantonly every tenet of civilized 
society? x 

What's wrong with supporting the military 
defenses of the Nation, including nuclear 
testing, in view of the arrogant refusal of the 
Soviets even to consider safeguarded dis- 
armament? Is Christianity such a disem- 
bodied and homeless idea that it disavows 
truth and freedom as expendable qualities 
of the human spirit? 

What's wrong with believing in limited 
constitutional government in the United 
States? To the extent that welfare state 
big government becomes allembracing in the 
affairs of the people, it assumes the image 
of God and its bureaucratic controls mark 
the decline of the rights and dignity of the 


individual, one of the hallmarks of the 
Christian faith. Indeed, our competitive 
economic system is the hope of the free 
world, 

What's wrong with recognizing and being 
grateful for the record of progress of the 
Negro people in a free land in which they 
were held in slavery less than 100 years ago? 
Instead of beating our breasts over his plight, 
which provides fuel for Communist. propa- 
ganda, we should declare to the world the 
achievements of the Negro in America, a rec- 
ord unparalleled in history and superior to 
that of any nonwhite minority in the world. 

Is it wrong to search out and oppose by 
every honorable and legal means Communist 
subversive influence in this country? To 
be anti-Communist we don't need to be anti- 
American. Yet why shouidn’t Christians be 
against their most treacherous and danger- 
ous enemy? 

Is it wrong to want to control and shape 
our own destiny in a world of rampant na- 
tionalism? To put ourselves in the position 
of being at the mercy of a bloc of nations 
hardly escaped from witchcraft would hardly 
be responsible statesmanship. The ideal of 
a world state is a long way off. The mainte- 
nance of a strong and free America, rather 
than surrender of sovereignty, is the key to 
peace in our time. 

Is it wrong to want to maintain the 
strength of the American economy, which 
means so much to so many, by curtailing 
that part of foreign ald which is misused 
to shore up communism, which serves to 
make the wealthy wealthier, and which very 
often is used against us? 

Is it wrong to utilize the Christian in- 
sights of devoted laymen in seeking Chris- 
tian solutions to social problems? Are we 
developing a dominant clericalism in our 
Protestant work which alienates thoughtful 
laymen from their church? 

Is it wrong to hold that our social prob- 
lems can best be solved in a climate of po- 
litical and economic freedom? Reasonable 
rightists are not bland defenders of the 
status qu: they are deeply committed to 
correcting evil conditions in our society. 
But they are not sure that writing your 
Congressman is the key to the coming of 
the Kingdom. 

Finally, is it wrong to continue to have 
faith in the lordship and redeeming gospel 
of Jesus Christ? The recreating power of 
Christ in the lives of men is the greatest 
unused force on earth—and is the only pos- 
sible match for the evil and tyranny of 
these days. To sidetrack it, or discount it, 
or bypass it, is for the church to miss its 
peculiar and distinctive role in the history of 
our time. 


New Storms Hit Southern Section 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr, Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
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from the Oklahoma City (Okla.) Times 
of June 11, 1962: 
New Srorms Hrr SOUTHERN SECTION 
(By Leonard Jackson) 

More rain fell on Oklahoma Monday as 
flooded-out residents of two cities began 
moving back into their homes. 

Predawn thunderstorms in the south- 
central and southwest sections of the State 
moved eastward, dumping 3.1 inches of rain 
on Wetumka and 2.25 inches on Ada. 

The weather bureau said partly cloudy, 
warm and humid conditions, with scattered 
thunderstorms, will continue through Tues- 
day and probably Wednesday. 

But for the time being, the flooding Beaver 
Creek at Waurika was receding and Cotton- 
wood Creek at Guthrie was back in its 
banks, 

Sheriff R. W. Phelps, of Jefferson County, 
said about one-third of the 400 Waurika 
residents who moved out of their homes 
Sunday were able to get back in Monday 


He said the water should be down around 
all the homes by 5 p.m., barring more rain. 
Skies were clearing at the time, he said. 

At Guthrie, cleanup operations were un- 
derway as weary flood refugees moved back 
into their homes. 

An estimated 50 blocks, inundated Satur- 
day night and most of Sunday, were free of 
floodwater Monday. But they were still 
covered by mud. 

Actually, observers said, most damage 
apparently was to wheatfields in bottom 
lands upstream and downstream from 
Guthrie. 

“Most of the city area damaged is under 
floodwaters every other year, so the resi- 
dents know what to expect and are pretty 
well prepared for it.“ one observer said. 

Beaver Creek was falling slowly at Waurika 
because the Red River to the south was too 
full to take a fast runoff. 

“At the height of the flood at midday 
Sunday, about 100 to 125 homes in the west 
part of town had water around them,” Sheriff 
Phelps said. 

“The water rose to the doorsteps but didn't 
enter many homes,” he said. 

The flood, which crested at 5 p.m. Sunday, 
then began to recede 2 hours later, covered 
100 blocks of Waurika. 

Sleeping quarters were set up for evacuees 
at the Jefferson County Fair Building and 
the Waurika School Gynasium. "Red Cross 
workers and National Guardsmen helped feed 
them. 

Phelps sald, "S.H. 5 at the west edge of 
Waurika still was under a little water Mon- 
day morning. The water was 2½ feet deep 
in spots Sunday.” 

At the south edge of town, U.S. 70, which 
runs east and west, was under 1½ feet Sun- 
day but had only 2 or 3 inches over it 
Monday. 

Stakes.at the edges of both highways 
guided motorists through the flooded spots. 

“Aside from the soaking,” Phelps said, 
“not much damage occurred in Waurika,” 

“As at Guthrie, wheat damage in the 
Waurika area was reported heavy. Farmers 
had begun harvesting but weren't able to 
progress far with rain on 9 of the first 10 
days of June. Garden damage around 
homes was heavy, too,” Phelps said. 


Brut May Am FLOODED AREA 

A water control project pending in Con- 
gress would have prevented the flood which 
hit Waurika over the weekend, an ald of 
Senator Ronxxr S. Kerr claimed Monday. 

He said it's likely that authorization for 
the project can be secured this year. 

Don McBride discussed the status of flood 
control proposals at both Waurika and 
Guthrie as he boarded a plane at Okla- 
homa City to return to Washington. He was 
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here for a testimonial dinner Sunday for 
Kerr. 


Flooding of Beaver Creek at Waurika and 
of Cottonwood Creek at Guthrie drove 4 
number of families from their homes In the 
two cities. 

The $25 million Waurika project would in- 
clude a dam on Beaver Creek and a future 
floodway through the city. High waters in 
Waurika result from flooding of Beaver and 
Cow Creeks, which join at the city limits. 

The floodway phase has moved more 
slowly, McBride said, because of the need for 
relocating US. 81, which is to be recon- 
structed soon. 

Hearings on the Waurika project, to be 
built by the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation, 
have been heid by the Senate Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee. The chairman, 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, Democrat, of 
New Mexico, has indicated he expects the 
committee will report the bill out favorably 
in the next 2 weeks, McBride said. 

Partial hearings have been held by a 
similar committee of the House but local 
witnesses are still to be heard. 

“The project has advanced to the stage 
where it’s likely we can secure authorization 
for it this year," McBride said. However, 
he pointed out money must be appropriated 
for the project before construction can 


A public hearing was held recently at 
Kingfisher by the U.S. Corps of Engineers 
on ways and means of controlling floods 
in the Cimarron River Valley. This was done 
at the request of the Senate Public Works 
Committee, on which Kear is ranking Demo- 
cratic member. 


Employment of Children in Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
from the Eugene Register-Guard of June 
4, 1962, entitled “Bad Bill,” which deals 
with the problems of the migrant labor 
bill, which is now in conference, with 
special reference to provisions of the bill 
with regard to the hiring of children. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Bap Er. 


Reformers, may their tribe increase, usu- 
ally mean well. But sometimes their re- 
forms are too sweeping. Take the case of 
S. 1123, which relates to the employment 
of children in agriculture. It's a well-mean- 
ing bill, But it would just about wreck 
many agricultural ventures. And it would 
leave many Oregon youngsters, already sore- 
pressed for summer jobs, without a good 
source of income. 

The bill, now before the House Committee 
on Education and Labor after having sneaked 
through the Senate, would prohibit the hir- 
ing of children under 12, would restrict the 
work of those between 12 and 14 to areas 
within 25 miles of the child's home, and 
would bar employment of children under 
16 during school hours. 

At first glance those provisions may seem 
reasonable, especially if the glance is that 
of a Co who thinks in terms of 
sweatshops and not in terms of beans and 
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berries. The real victims of the bill, which 
has a few real beneficiaries, are migrant fam- 
ilies, loca] schoolchildren and farmers. 

Nobody can complain about the provision 
keeping children out of the fields during 
school hours. But the other two provisions 
are quite unrealistic. The economy is such 
that migrant families must work as a fam- 
ily. Children do their share. Not only mi- 
grants, however, are affected. Many boys 
and girls turn up in school in the fall wear- 
ing the clothes (and the suntans) they 
earned in the beanfields during the sum- 
mer. Some children begin this very decent 
kind of work quite early in life, usually, be 
it said, in the company of their parents, 
neighbors, or older brothers and sisters. 
Often the jobs are more than 25 miles from 
home, with family groups or trucks of well 
supervised pickers going to the fields each 
day and returning each night. It's both 
profitable and fun for the children, who 
often make a social occasion out of thelr 
beanfield employment. 

To be sure, there are abuses. Sometimes 
Sanitary and social conditions in the fields 
have failed to meet even a modest standard. 
And there will always be instances in which 
parents mistreat their own children, driving 
them to work harder than they should. But 
the way to get at these abuses, and the way 
to get at migrant labor problems, is to strike 
at the problems themselves. 

This shotgun attack, which would elimi- 
nate a necessary and healthful activity from 
the summers of many children, is not the 
answer. Congresswoman EDITE GREEN of 
Portiand is a member of the committee 
which is now considering this bill. 


Shenandoah National Park: Dedication of 
the Thornton Gap Interchange, June 9, 
1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


or VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recoxp, I 
am privileged to insert an address de- 
livered by our former colleague, Hon. 
Stewart L. Udall, Secretary of the In- 
terior, at a ceremony dedicating the 
Thornton Gap Interchange, Shenandoah 
National Park, on June 9, 1962. 

In his able and interesting address, 
Secretary Udall paid tribute to the pub- 
lic-spirited people who had the foresight 
to envision a Shenandoah Natio’ 
Park in the Blue Ridge Mountains of 
Virginia. He referred to the Shenan- 
doah National Park, the Blue Ridge 


Parkway, and the Great Smoky Moun- 


tain National Park as three units of the 
National Park System which have be- 
come a most remarkable recreations! 
resource. He paid tribute particularly 
to former Secretary of the Interior Hu- 
bert Work and Senator Harry FLOOD 
BYRD. 

The dedication of the Thornton GaP 
Interchange happened to be on the 75th 
anniversary of Senator Byrn’s birthday- 
In a most appropriate manner, Secre- 
tary Udall related the incident on July 3: 
1936, when the late President Fr. 

D. Roosevelt and Senator BYRD 
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driving to Big Meadows and Senator 

suggested to the late President the 
building of a parkway along the crest of 
the Blue Ridge connecting the Shenan- 
doah with the Great Smokies, which is 
now familiar to all of us as the Blue 

Ridge Parkway, or Skyline Drive. Secre- 

tary Udall reminded his audience that 

Senator Harry Fioop Bynn has since 

been known as the “father of the Blue 

Ridge Parkway.” 

Many friends and admirers were 
Present at the dedication to enjoy the 
Ceremony and extend to Senator BYRD 

elt greetings and felicitations on 
his birthday. 

The complete text of Secretary Udall's 

ess is as follows: 

ADDRESS py SECRETARY or THE INTERIOR STEW- 
ART L. UDALL AT DEDICATION OF THORNTON 
GAP INTERCHANGE, SHENANDOAH NATIONAL 
Panx, June 9, 1962 
Iam happy to be here today to join with 

in dedicating these new facilities in 
doah National Park. 

Being here gives me a fecling of apprecia- 
tion for the accomplishments of those who 
Were responsible for setting aside this area 
as a national park. We are most fortunate 
to be able to drive just a little over a hun- 
miles from the Nation’s Capital and 
this expanse of mountains and wood- 
lands that affords an opportunity to retreat 
Or a day or so from the rush and complexi- 
tles of modern civilization. 

Three decades ago, men with unusual fore- 
Sight, saw the need to set aside this section 

the Blue Ridge Mountains as a national 

Park. Because of thelr concern and a lot 

ot hard work, this park is available for our 

enjoyment today. Without their foresight, 

We would not be here today. Not just our- 

Belves, but millions of others over the years 

Could not have enjoyed the grandeur of this 

Skyline Drive, or the pleasure of spending a 

tew nights in the campgrounds, and hiking 

On the park trails. 

I wonder how many people have climbed 

Rag or Hawksbill who, otherwise, never 

Would have done so. I wonder how many 

People would have spent their weekends in 

the city and returned to their offices with- 

Out knowing the renewed vitality that comes 

such an outdoor experience. 

It is also a source of some amazement to 
Mme that, 35 years ago, Secretary of the In- 

Hubert Work saw this need so clearly. 

In the midtwenties the availability of open 

near urban centers was by no means 

u critical as it is today. Yet, in a speech 

"ss May 25, 1925, Secretary Work sald: “We 
Ve gradually established an artifical life 

dent upon the indoors * * * the call 
er the primitive in us [is] rebelling against 

hothouse existence to which we have 
become accustomed.” 

alt. Work was speaking to the Southern 

Alachlan Park Commission, composed of 

tea? of men who had been appointed to 

a suitable area in the southern Appala- 

Th 5 in which to establish a national park. 

ey found two places—both eminently 


— 


Smoky Mountains of North Carolina 
Tennessee and Shenanfoah National 
9 52 in the Blue Ridge Mountains of 
area was very carefully chosen. Be- 
king their field trips, members of the 
on set forth what they called “a 
Simple rules” to guide them in selecting 
Rational park area in the Appalachian 
Saj ds. The site to be selected, they 
d, must bave “accessibility by rail and 
mountain scenery with inspiring per- 
Natives and delightful detalls; a substan- 
Part to contain forests, shrubs, and flow- 
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ers, and mountain streams with picturesque 
cascades and waterfalls overhung with foli- 
age, all untouched by the hand of man; 
abundant springs and streams available for 
camps and fishing; opportunities for protect- 
ing the wildlife of the area, and the whole 
to be a natural museum, preserving out- 
standing features of the Southern Appala- 
chians as they appeared in the early pioneer 
days; areas sufficiently extensive and adapt- 
able so that annually millions of visitors 
might enjoy the benefits of outdoor life and 
communion with nature without the confu- 
sion of overcrowding.” 

The Congress on May 22, 1926, enacted the 
legislation which provided for the establish- 
ment of Shenandoah National Park. 

Just 31 years ago and within 500 yards 
from where we are standing today, the first 
shovel full of dirt was turned to start work 
on the Skyline Drive. Three years later the 
first section of this high-mountain motor 
road was opened. Within 1 year more than 
half a million people had driven over it. In 
the single year following the opening of this 
now famous drive, more people motored along 
the crest of these mountains and enjoyed 
the peaceful vistas and the charm of this 
rolling Virginia countryside than had done so 
in the hundred years before the area became 
a national park. 

Obviously the men who planned and 
worked for the establishment of Shenandoah 
National Park were right in their belief that 
Americans have inherited from our pioneer 
ancestors an “instinctive tendency to return 
to nature and the outdoors.” 

There is a new awareness that outdoor 
activities are requisite to this country’s 
physical, cultural, and spiritual well-being. 

The Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission in its report early this year 
declared that the recreational needs of the 
United States will more than triple by the 
year 2000. The report noted that the sim- 
plest outdoor activities are the most popular, 
For example, it found that driving and walk- 
ing for pleasure, swimming, and picnicking 
lead the list of outdoor activities in which 
Americans participate. 

When detailed study shows that driving for 
pleasure is the most popular of all outdoor 
activities, it isn’t hard to see why Shenan- 
doah National Park, with its Skyline Drive, 
is so popular. We also begin to understand 
why the Blue Ridge Parkway has more visits 
annually than any other unit of the National 
Park System. 

These three units of the National Park 
System—Shenandoah National Park, Blue 
Ridge Parkway, and the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park—together offer a most 
remarkable recreational resource. Climate, 
scenery, and easy accessibility to millions of 
people insure their great popularity and 
continuing use. 

You know, by law, all national parks are 
sanctuaries for birds, and Tm told that an 
extremely rare one has been seen frequently 
here in Shenandoah. While the ornitholo- 
gists have not been able to accurately es- 
tablish the migratory pattern of this par- 
ticular Harry Brno, they do Know he keeps 
coming back to this park year after year 
with unfailing consistency. Connie Wirth 
telis me he has even seen this “bird” in many 
of our national parks in the West. Without 
fail he is seen around the Capitol Building 
in Washington when Congress is In session. 
And, believe it or not, he is even known to 
migrate all the way to Switzerland during 
unusual climatic conditions here in the 
United States. 

But right now we are concerned with his 
habits in Shenandoah National Park. In- 
stead of building his nest of straw and mud 
like ordinary birds, he uses native Virginia 
stone and mortar and huge wooden beams. 
Incidentally, you are invited to inspect 
Shenandoah National Park’s most recently 
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constructed Byrd’s Nest this afternoon at 
5 pm. It’s up on Hawksbill Mountain and 
your program folder tells you how to get 
there. 

Speaking of the senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia, let me say that he is the one man 
whose enthusiasm and ardent support con- 
tributed most to the establishment of 
Shendandosh National Park. Back in the 
late 1920's and 1930's when conservation- 
minded private citizens and organizations in 
Virginia voluntarily contributed $1 million 
toward land acquisition for the park, HARRY 
Bran (then Governor of the State) encour- 
aged the Virginia Legislature to appropriate 
another million and a quarter—giving every 
Virginian an opportunity to participate in 
making this park Virginia's gift to the Na- 
tion. 

Driving with President Roosevelt to Big 
Meadows on July 3, 1936, for the dedication 
of Shenandoah National Park, Senator BYRD 
suggested to the President that a parkway 
ought to be built along the crest of the 
Blue Ridge connecting Shenandoah with the 
Great Smokies. Mr. Roosevelt thought it 
was a splendid idea. Haręy Byen has since 
been known as the “father of the Blue Ridge 
Parkway.” All Americans are in his debt 
for his leadership in establishing these na- 
tional parks. 

While the Southern Appalachian National 
Park Commission found the right location 
for Shenandoah National Park, it might be 
remembered that the people of Virginia pro- 
vided $214 million to purchase these lands. 
Only then could the park be established. 
Once again we acknowledge and express our 
gratitude to the State of Virginia. 

The example which the State of Virginia 
set in helping the Federal Government es- 
tablish Shenandoah National Park and the 
Blue Ridge Parkway, suggests to me that all 
levels of government must continue to work 
together if we are to provide outdoor rec- 
reation opportunities for all the people. We 
must hope also that individual initiative and 
leadership by private citizens will continue 
to point the way when preservation of our 
great heritage of natural beauty and history 
is in danger. 

Whenever I am talking about national 
parks, and particularly here today, I like to 
point to the part that private enterprise 
has played and continues to play in helping 
us provide services to visitors. It is this 
partnership between government and pri- 
vate enterprise that has produced the fine 
accommodations here in Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park. The Virginia Sky-Line Co., with 
the executive leadership of Messrs. Samuel 
and FitzGerald Bemiss, has provided capital 
plus imagination, not only for the new 
Panorama restaurant we are dedicating to- 
day, but for all the park’s other fine conces- 
sioner facilities. 


I have already spoken of the cooperation 
and assistance by the State of Virginia in 
creating Shenandoah National Park. It is 
gratifying to observe that this cooperative 
spirit is still evident in the joint efforts of 
the two agencies as exemplified in the park 
and highway facility we are about to dedicate 
here today. The Virginia State Highway De- 
partment built the four-lane highway 
through the Thornton Gap Interchange 
which carries traffic under the Skyline Drive. 
To carry on construction of these two jobs 
and handle traffic to the park and over the 
State highway at the same time has taken 
much coordination of planning and a great 
deal of joint effort by the two agencies. 

The completion of these additional im- 
provements is a happy occasion for all of 
us. Their use and enjoyment by the thou- 
sands of visitors who will come to visit this 
park this year and in the years to come must, 
I am sure, be more than pleasing to those 
who were responsible for its creation. 
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Award of Air Force Commendation Medal 
to William G. Campbell IV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, in 
keeping with the procedures of most of 
my colleagues, my staff has had on it 
young men and young women who are 
really “earning their way through col- 
lege.” 
them to be generally ambitious and eager 
to serve in their temporary employment 
while they advance their education and 
the foundation for their future careers, 


Naturally, when we get news of success- ~ 


ful development of such personnel, we 

are deeply gratified and very happy. 

Mr. President, I learned this morning 
that William G. Campbell IV, who was 
associated with my office while studying 
law at George Washington University 
School of Law, has just been awarded 
a Commendation Medal for exception- 
ally meritorious service as assistant staff 
judge advocate during his tour of duty 
with the Air Force. 

Bill Campbell is a splendid product of 
Nebraska. He graduated from the 
Gering, Nebr., High School and the 
University of Nebraska in 1956. Decid- 
ing to come east for his law degree, he 
was employed on my staff on a part- 
time basis as a research assistant. 

After completing his legal studies, Bill 
went on active duty with the Air Force at 
the Headquarters Command, Bolling Air 
Force Base. Next month, I understand 
that Bill will be joining a distinguished 
law firm in Omaha to begin his career in 
the practice of law. He will do well, I 
am sure. - 

He was recently awarded the Air Force 
Commendation Medal. The citation to 
accompany the medal shows that he 
possess characteristics and knows how to 
apply the training that go together to 
make a fine lawyer and citizen. I wish 
him and his family continued success at 
the threshold of a new career. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the text of the citation. 

There being no objection, the citation 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CrraTion To ACCOMPANY THE AWARD OF THE 
Am FORCE COMMENDATION MEDAL TO WIL- 
LIAM G. CAMPBELL IV 
Capt. William G. Campbell, IV, distin- 

guished himself by exceptionally meritorious 

service as assistant staff judge advocate, 
1100th Air Base Wing, from June 1, 1959, to 

May 31, 1962. During this time, he has by 

his superior legal knowledge, diplomacy, and 

devotion to duty, provided legal service which 
resulted in substantial financial savings to 
the Alr Force as well as the settlement of 
claims against the Alr Force and its instru- 
mentalities. His mature judgment and skill 
in negotiations were of particular value in 
representing the interests of this command 
in conferences and meetings with local ciyil- 
lan leaders. By his loyalty, skill, and ex- 
ceptional ability, he has reflected great credit 
upon himself, the command, and the U.S. 
Alr Force. 


Through the years I have found 
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Music in November 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OTIS G. PIKE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, many re- 
quests come before us, and before the 
President, for all kinds of commemora- 
tive days, weeks, and months, not to 
mention years, particularly in the field of 
liberal arts. But I doubt whether any 
request which has reached us in recent 
days has quite the grassroots appeal of 
this one, and I rise on behalf of Ameri- 
can country music lovers everywhere to 
ask my colleagues to remember that the 
week of November 4 through 10, 1962, 
has been designated by the board of di- 
rectors of the Country Music Association 
as “National Country Music Week,” in 
tribute to the native country music of 
America and to the men and women who 
devote their lives to its creation and 
preservation. 

The association seeks our encourage- 
ment and observance of this special 
week, with appropriate ceremonies and 
activities. We will be winding up a few 
activities of our own then, and we are 
going to need music. I can think of no 
better way to celebrate victory or soften 
defeat than with song. 

The Country Music Association, with 
national headquarters in Nashville, 
Tenn., was founded on September 16, 
1958, as an incorporated nonprofit organ- 
ization, made up of individuals and 
groups dedicated to the encouragement, 
enhancement, and immortality of this 
significant segment of the Nation’s musi- 
cal heritage. 

Its membership includes over 750 of 
the Nation's top country music authors, 
composers, performers, publishers, radio 
and recording executives, among them 
such personalities as Jimmie Davis, of 
“You Are My Sunshine” fame; Burl Ives, 
whose records of “Blue Tail Fly” and 
Top of Old Smoky” are perennial favor- 
ites; the immensely popular Tennessee 
Ernie Ford and Connie Francis. These 
and hundreds of other -exponents of 
country music interpret the vibrancy, 
rhythm and harmony that blends the 
pioneer with the present-day American 
scene, 

Ken Nelson, president of the associa- 
tion, with his sure knowledge of its grass- 
roots appeal, points out that country 
music is popular music “in that it comes 
from the populace.” It springs up every- 
where throughout our land, and can be 
folk, jazz, rhythm, blues, hillbilly, blue- 
grass, country or western. 

Country music is many things to many 
people—as Mary Erwin, of Louisville, 
Ky., stated: 

Country music is the dream of a lover; 
the lament of the weary; the tears of the 
forsaken; the story of the vagabond; the 
blessings of marriage; the joy of children; 
the hymn to the power of prayer; the praise 
of a divine God. 


I know you will agree with me that 
we should endorse such a week. Coun- 
try music is not confined to any given 
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area of our great land—folk melodies 
fiow in an ever-widening stream from 
Tennessee, from Louisiana, from Flor- 
ida, from California, Illinois, and New 
York, and sweep triumphantly across the 
eastern end of Long Island on to the 
Old World. 

I say, let us celebrate National Coun- 
try Music Week from November 4-10, 
1962, with whatever strength is left in 
our vocal cords. 


What It Means To Become an Eagle Scout 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, on the 
evening of June 14 there will be a din- 
ner in Washington to commemorate the 
granting of a Federal charter to the Boy 
Scouts of America in 1916. Repre- 
sentative Cart Vinson and our own be- 
loved Senator Cart Haypen, who were 
Members of the 64th Congress, which 
granted the charter, will be guests of 
honor at the banquet. 

In anticipation of this happy and sig- 
nificant event, I wish to bring to the at- 
tention of the Senate a short talk re- 
cently delivered by Richard LeRoy Bron- 
son at a court of honor in which he was 
awarded eagle rank in the Boy Scouts 
of America. Eagle Scout Bronson’ 
words are a credit to scouting, to his 
church and family, and to himself. I 
ask that they be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RecoR?, 
as follows: 

War Ir Means ro Me To Become AN 
Eacte Scour 
(By Richard LeRoy Bronson, Explorer por 

301, Norfolk, Va., Church of Jesus Chris 

of Latter-day Saints) 

To become an Eagle Scout helps you to 
become a better citizen in your community: 
State, and Nation, and helps you to under- 
stand your Government and how things are 
run in Congress. We learn while 

sree 


Eagle Scouts that America is not 
given us for doing nothing; we have 5 
work for it and deserve it. We must ee 
America enough so that if the time 1 
for us to be called to war, we would 
prepared to defend it with our lives, 80 © 
children would have the same chance ae 
we did and learn to love America very dear — 

Becoming an Eagle Scout also helps t 
to know the meaning of voting. We mus 
realize which men to put into office to keeP 
our great country free from becoming en 
slaved by our enemies. 

In the explorer Code it says: “I will treats 
ure my American heritage and will do 
can to preserve and enrich it.” This m {oF 
that we must work for America, live rica 
America, and, if necessary, die for Amer’), 
and teach our children the same thing. an 
teaches me to be a better American, for its 
American is one who believes in the p“ 
of men and women regardless of their * 
cestry, class, color, or creed; to live as h onil- 
beings with the dignity becoming the 
dren of God. the 

He believes in the right to be free for 
way of life where men may think and spee 


He not only loves his country, but is 

Very proud of the very ground that he was 

on, his home, family, school, hometown, 

for they are all a part of his country that 
he loves, 

He believes in the responsibilities of 
Citizenship and responds to his duties to 
help uphold the great ideals that great 
men from the past have set up for all Ameri- 
Cans to live by. Knowing that he founda- 

of the Constitution is a belief in God, 

he lives by the Golden Rule and helps 

to do the same. What he asks for 

if, he is willing to grant to others; 

What he demands from others, he is willing 

to give to himself. His creed is not to live 
and let live, but to live and help live. 

He is one who acts from faith in others, 
Not fear of others; from understanding, not 
Prejudice; from goodwill, not hatred. To 

he gives no sanction, to intolerance 


The key to national greatness is a people 
Who walk with God, in government, in law, 
business, and in the homes. For in the 
homes the future leaders of America are 
made. And we know that good citizenship 
1s the foundation of a great government. If 
We follow the teachings of our church, the 
Scouting and exploring programs, it will 
help us on the road to greatness and we 
Can keep our great country always free. Tm 
grateful for this program and the 
chance to become an Eagle Scout. 


The Baltic Republics: Victims of Sovict 
Aggression 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, 22 years 
ago the Baltic Republics of Estonia, Lat- 
and Lithuania were taken over by 
Soviet armed forces. They were among 
the first nations to fall victim to Soviet 
ion. With the end of springtime 
22 years ago began a reign of terror for 
the people of the Baltics. It ts in sor- 
Tow that I commemorate the sacrifice of 
the citizens of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania. 

How many lives were lost in the wave 
tp mass arrests, executions, and deporta- 
jc which took place just before Nazi 

Tmany attacked Russia in 1941 is.still 
unknown. Enough information has been 
tathered to put the number of victims in 

thousands. What those figures rep- 

f t in terms of individual human suf- 
ering is terrible to contemplate. 

e brutal treatment of those who 

SUrvived deportation was apparent fol- 

de-Stalinization. Some deportees 

Were returned to their homelands; they 

ere people broken in body and in spirit. 

tg uthouah the Soviet Union has made 

Usual pious attempts to justify its past 
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record, the program of repression con- 
tinues. A special Soviet Repatriation 
Commission was established in East Ber- 
lin for a time in an attempt to lure back 
the Baltic refugees who sought asylum 
in the West. However, in fact, the de- 
portation continues under the guise of 
selecting volunteers for the cultivation 
of lands and for mining in central Asia. 

It is a privilege to pay tribute to the 
people of the Baltic Republics and to 
hope that the future will be kinder to 
those brave people than the past has 
been. 


Volunteer Firemen Prevented From 
Selling Wheat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an article which appeared in 
yesterday’s Washington Evening Star 
entitled, “Law Won't Let Firemen Sell 
Wheat They Grew.” 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Law WON'T Ler FIREMEN SELL WHEAT THEY 
Grew 

Lancaster, Pa., June 13.—The U.S. Agri- 
culture Department was under fire today 
from the Silver Spring Volunteer Fire Com- 
pany which ventured into the wheat-growing 
business to pay off a mortgage, then found it 
couldn't sell the wheat. 

“Ridiculous,” ‘said Russell Weidman, pres- 
ident of the fire company, after the Agricul- 
tural Stabilization and Conservation Service 
office in Lancaster County refused to issue 
the fire company a marketing quota. 

Mr. Weidman said the entire project was 
to ralse money to reduce the mortgage on 
the firehouse. He said the agricultural 
service action was unfortunate and “a step 
toward losing our Individual freedom.” 

The fire company had been raising tobacco 
on 1% acres of land since 1955 to raise money 
for various purposes, but last year it grew 
wheat to rotate the crops. 

The fire company said, when it applied for 
the marketing quota last week to sell the 
wheat, it was told by officials that the wheat 
was grown illegally and the fire company 
could be subjected to stiff marketing quota 
penalties of fines up to 6100 an acre. 

Under a law passed last year, wheat may 
not be grown without an allotment from 
the Government. Further, under present 
legislation, wheat cannot be grown on any 
tract of land which hasn't been used for that 
purpose previously. The fire company ap- 
parently was unaware of this. 

Mr. Weidman said production costs for 
growing the wheat ran about $100 with many 
of the volunteer firemen, some of whom are 
farmers, contributing their services free. He 
said the company had expected to realize 
about $190 from the sale of the wheat, or 
about $90 profit. 

The company was undecided whether to 
bale the mowed down wheat and sell it for 
straw or plow it under and go back to grow- 
ing tobacco next year. 
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Waurika Braces for Flood—700 Flee 
Homes at Guthrie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr. WICKERSHAM, Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following article 
from the Lawton Constitution & Morn- 
ing Press, Lawton, Okla., June 10, 1962: 
New THUNDERSTORMS FORECAST: WAURIKA 

Braces von FLoop—700 FLEE Homes AT 

GuTurie—Surcr or WATER May EQUAL 1957 

DISASTER IN JEFFERSON County—Crest DUE 

TONIGHT 

(By Tom Sharrock) 

Wavurika—Waurika residents braced 
themselves Saturday for a flood of major 
proportions which is expected to hit the city 
late Sunday night. 

The Tulsa River forecast office said a crest 
of 873.50 to 875.50 can be expected. If the 
forecast is accurate, the flood will be al- 
most as bad as the disaster of 1957, when 
rampaging Beaver and Cow Creeks caused 
damage amounting to several hundred thou- 
sand dollars, 

The Tulsa office issued its forecast Satur- 
day after studying reports of heavy rainfall 
from a network of observer stations in the 
Beaver and Cow Creek watersheds. A minor 
flood had already been forecast before rain- 
fall amounting to almost 4 inches in places 
was added to the total. 

Observers in the Hell Creek area south- 
west of Marlow sald 3.10 inches fell Fri- 
day night, raising the creek “higher than 
we have ever seen it.“ 

RAINFALL 3.73 INCHES 


Northeast of Walters the rainfall was 3.73, 
and 14 miles southeast of Lawton, according 
to Ben Bertram, it was 3.80 inches. 

Waurika Publisher Don Morrison, veteran 
flood observer, said he anticipates flooding 
to within a half block of Main Street in the 
north part of town, and that the three 
southern blocks will be inundated. The 
entire western portion of town will be un- 
der water. 

Waurika merchants were bringing out flood 
boards to calk into place if needed, and res- 
idents of the lowlands were preparing to 
evacuate. 

Morrison said the flood will probably hit 
late Sunday night, and may not arrive until 
Monday morning. 

Saturday night the American Red Cross 
began making preparations for emergency 
shelter. Robert L. Templeton, field director 
from Sheppard Air Force Base, was assigned 
to the Waurika area. 

Shelters will be set up in the Central Grade 
School, the cafeteria, and the county fair 
barn, where cooking facilities are available. 

About 40 members of the 2d Platoon, of 
Troop B. 2d Recon Squadron, 245th Arm- 
ored, a National Guard unit, were alerted 
for possible disaster work in the flood. 

Late Saturday night water was 2½ feet 
above flood stage at the SH 5 bridge between 
Waurika and Hastings. 

Cow and Beaver Creeks were already 
flooded in the watershed area and farmers 
in the vicinity were driving cattle to high 
ground. A number of livestock were trapped 
for days by floodwaters during the 1957 flood. 


ABOUT THE SAME 


The Tulsa forecast predicted that the crest 
will be about the same as the flood of May 
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Waurika was flooded several times in 1957. 
A bill for the purpose of constructing a $25 
million reservoir to control flooding has been 
introduced in and is expected to be 
approved by the Senate Interior Committee 
in the near future. 

The May flood of 1957 saw water run down 
the alley a half-block west of Main Street. 
The creeks went out of their banks 5 times 
in 28 days that year, and 145 city blocks were 
inundated the fifth time. 

Some 250 persons were forced from their 
homes and the Salvation Army served 1,800 
meals over a 3-day period. 

Workers were sandbagging newly sodded 
greens at the golf course near Beaver Creek 
in an effort to save the greens. The golf 
course, located at a bend in the creek, was 
heavily eroded in 1957. 

Flood boards were in place in some stores 
as early as 11 a,m., Saturday, and the stores 
were closed. A fiurry of preparation was 
going on along the side streets which are ex- 
pected to be fiooded, Morrison sald. 


The Plight of the Lumber Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
published recently in the Salem States- 
man, written by Charles A. Sprague. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PLICHT or THE LUMBER INDUSTRY 

(By Charles A, Sprague) 

After hearing the dirge tune sung by many 
witnesses at a hearing on the plight of the 
lumber industry, Senator Morse, who sat 
with Senator Vance HAaRTEE, of Indiana, re- 
marked that the hearing seemed like a cor- 
oner’s inquest. And so it may have been, 
over the dead bodies of some 200 sawmills 
reported to have shut down in Oregon and 
Washington in the past year, and some 
2,500 in the United States, at the rate of 
laday. 

The ills complained of centered around 
three: 

1. Canadian competition, which has pretty 
well crowded American lumber out of the 
Atlantic coast market. 

2. Jones Act, which limits ocean transport 
between American ports to American bot- 
toms, whose rates are higher than the 
“tramps” that can haul Canadian lumber 
to the east coast. 

3. Practices of the U.S. Forest Service, 
which was pictured both as tyrant and thief. 

Governor Hatfield called for a quarterly 
quota on imports from Canada. Mayor 
Schrunk, of Portland, called for eliminating 
the tion differential created under 
the Jones Act. Joe McCracken of the West- 
ern Forest Industries Association, and Ro- 
bert Dwyer, Portland mill operator, called 
for changes in Forest Service policy, partic- 
ularly to offer more timber for sale and re- 
adjust downward their appraisal practices. 
Other witnesses urged reasonable road re- 
quirements, easier for small operators to 
comply with. A plea was made to restore 
the “hold” privilege in car shipment of lum- 
ber which permitted circuitous routing and 
holding at destination for a time, giving 
the owner more time to complete a sale. 
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Senator HARTKE will take all these sugges- 
tions back to W and report to the 
Commerce Committee. Can the lumber in- 
dustry expect much relief from this source? 
I rather doubt it. 

Take competition fromi Canada. In 1960 
the U.S. exports to Canada amounted to 
$3,707,099,000 in value, while our imports 
from Canada came to only $2,901,696,000. 
It is this unfavorable balance of trade 
which caused Canada to lower the value 
of the Canadian dollar to 92.5 cents, 
United States. When Congress or the Ken- 
nedy administration considers raising bars 
against imports of lumber from Canada, 
objections will be strong from American 
exporters, and from Canadian. It is hard 
to see how, In the face of the export-import 
figures, the Nation can apply a tariff on 
Canadian lumber or impose a quota limita- 
tion. 

As for the Jones Act, that is a domestic 
law which Congress could change at will. 
But will it? Not repeal, surely, because ship- 
owners and maritime unions would object 
to that. Possibly an amendment could be 
obtained exempting Northwest lumber from 
this restriction. Even that is doubtful. 

Forest Service practices are imbedded in 
policies which cannot be switched over- 
night. It is safe to say the Forest Service 
can and will defend its policies on sales, 
appraisals and roads. It may prove easier 
to change an act of Congress than to get a 
modification of established Forest Service 
practices. But there is always hope. 

Perhaps the minute and a half testi- 
mony of A. W. Lafferty, the venerable ex- 
Congressman, is mt. He asked: “Why 
didn't the titans of the lumber industry 
present themselves today?” He answered 
his question by saying they were not in dis- 
tress themselves and are opposed to relief 
measures proposed. Actually they are hurt 
by low lumber prices, but most of them 
have plywood, pulp, paper and converting 
plants which yield more profit than lum- 
ber. In other words, the distress is greatest 
among the small operators who own little 
or no timber, who buy from the Forest 
Service or BLM, and do not have the tax 
advantage an operator with large stands of 
low-cost timber has. 

Grief in the lumber industry has other 
sources than those mentioned. Smaller mills 
have been doomed for years as they con- 
sumed the raw material at hand, Competi- 
tion of substitutes has shrunk the market for 
lumber, The future for timber products lies 
more and more in specialty lines, plywood, 
hardboard, pulp, paper, cellulose derivatives. 
This gives the advantage to the big integrated 
operation, and makes it difficult for the small 
operator with a single product, boards, 

This summary may be discouraging; but 
‘as I see it, return of prosperity in the lum- 
ber business depends on market adjustments 
though some of the changes recommended 
would give a measure of relief. 


Flood Due at Waurika 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Wichita Falls Times, Wichita 
Falls, Tex., June 10, 1962: 
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Fioop DUE AT WAURIKA 


WAURIKA, ORLA —Residents of this small 
southern Oklahoma community braced 
themselves late Saturday night for another 
sertous flood threat as waters in Cow and 
Beaver Creeks continued to rise with a crest 
of 5% feet over flood stage expected some- 
time Sunday. 

The Tulsa River forecast center, using Fri- 
day night rainfall on the watersheds of the 
two creeks, predicted the 5½ - foot flood crest 
which would inundate approximately 85 
blocks of Waurika. 

The predicted flood would compare with 
that of May 4, 1957, when 100 homes were 
surrounded by water from the rampaging 
creeks. 

Should the Tulsa River forecast center's 
prediction come to State Highway 5 
and U.S. Highway 70 will probably be closed 
to traffic and between 75 and 100 families 
will be forced to evacuate their homes. 

Beaver Creek was 2.36 feet above flood 
stage at 7:30 pm. Saturday and rising 
steadily at the bridge on State Highway 5, 
6 miles northwest of Waurika. This rise 
was not expected to be in Waurika until 
some time Sunday, however. 


SHELTERS 


Robert Templeton, Red Cross field direc- 
tor at Sheppard Air Force Base and coordi- 
nator of preparations for the expected Wau- 
rika flood, said two shelters had been set up 
at the Waurika fairgrounds and the Central 
Grade School. 

The Walters, Okla, National Guard unit, 
under command of Don Bryan, has made 
preparations for feeding refugees. Roy 
Bartling, of Waurlka, will be the noncom- 
missioned officer in charge of the feeding. 

Red Cross officials at Wichita Falls said 
their equipment and personne) were stand- 
ing by in the event they were needed. 

Despite the immediate flood threat, Wau- 
rika residents were calmly going about thelr 
preparations, 


Better International Relations Through 
Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
Pan American World Airways, under 
leadership of Juan T. Trippe, covers 
every section of the globe and is a most 
important organization in the interest 
of international relations through trans- 
portation. 

The president, Juan T. Trippe, has 
completed 35 years of service as president 
of the airline and as a result of his vision, 
ability, and courage, it has become 4 
great international carrier. 

On May 31, 1962, there appeared in 
the Topeka State Journal an editorial 
entitled “World-Minded Juan Trippe, 
I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WORLD-MINDED Juan Trirre 

Juan T. Trippe, who Friday completes his 

85th year as president of Pan American 
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World Airways, is a man with a strong per- 
sonal philosophy about the obligation of 
American business to the Government under 
Which it functions and the public it is 
Charged with serving. 
Under his leadership Pan American has 
guided by two basic tenets of this 
Philosophy: A U.S.-flag international air- 
has a duty to act as a partner with 
Government in the national interest; one 
Of the major objectives of air transport is 
to provide mass transportation for the aver- 
äge man at a price he can afford to pay. 

In keeping with the first principle Pan 
American has undertaken numerous Gov- 
ernment missions both in peace and war. 

en Pearl Harbor came, the airline's crews 
Were called in to give the military the bene- 
fit of their experience in oversea flight. 

e company’s long lines of communication 
Were pressed into service, airports were 
hacked from jungles in South America and 
Af Pan American maintenance facili- 
ties were placed at disposal of the Armed 


Today in the cold war Pan American main- 
a lifeline between Berlin and West 
Germany, operating 64 flights daily in and 
Out of the city over Communist-held terri- 
At the request of our Government, 
the company also operates twice-dally serv- 
ice between Miami and Havana, bringing 
usands of Cubans to freedom. 
Trippe's low-fare philosophy was ex- 
Pressed in 1943, when he declared that Pan 
can must assume our natural respon- 
sibility as a private enterprise and offer the 
Most value to the most people. Air trans- 
has the choice—the very clear choice 
oming a luxury service to carry the 
Well-to-do at high prices, or to carry the 
average man at what he can afford to pay.“ 
Trippe's vislon of transatlantic tourist 
Class, economy, and group fares today has 
me reality. “Foreign travel is no longer 
luxury,” he says. “It is a necessity if 
erlcans are to understand the problems, 
Politics, the religions, the ideas and the 
of other nations. Our people must 
become world minded if the Nation is to 
discharge well its new responsibility as the 
leader of the free world.” 
a An American businessman, Juan Trippe is 
Coy, ng well his responsibility to his 
ernment and his fellow citizens. 


Billions for Neutrals 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 15, 1962 


‘ne HALEY. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
. “Billions for Neutrals,” which ap- 
Pla in the Sarasota Journal, Sarasota, 
the’ on June 13, 1962, is so pertinent to 
foreign aid issue that I hope all my 
gues will read it. 
tin e point is well made that we con- 
Pees to pour billions of American tax 
tars into foreign nations only to find 
> t many of our own dollars eventually 
o into the treasury of the Soviet Union, 
e editorial follows: 
the Sarasota (Fla.) Journal, June 13, 
1962] 


BILLIONS FOR NEUTRALS 


tame purpose behind the foreign aid pro- 
camp, is to keep the recipient out of the Red 
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The theory is that so long as we pour bil- 
lions of American dollars into the treasury 
of some needy nation, that nation will stay 
our friend. 

It appears we've been shortchanged again. 

Thursday's papers reported that India’s 
Defense Minister V. K. Krishna Menon has 
convinced many Indians that the purchase 
of Russlan-bullt Mig-21 supersonic jets 
would make a lot of sense. 

One Indian journalist reported the Mig's 
would cost a third the price of American 
F-104 Jets. 

He may be right, but— 

Since the end of World War I, the United 
States has “loaned” India $2,383,900,000— 
that figure of about $2.4 billion represents a 
big bite out of John Q. Public's pocket. 

Out of your pockets, readers. 

If you are one of the millions whose in- 
come averages $6,000 a year you pay ap- 
proximately $1,000 to Uncle Sam. 

For India to receive that $2.4 billion means 
that some 2,383,900 wage earners in this 
country must send all their tax money for 1 
year to India. 

Then India takes our money and pur- 
chases Soviet goods with it, because, and get 
this, the price is lower. Of course it is 
lower. Slave labor is always cheaper, 

That's the sad tale. The dollars of God- 
fearing Americans are being sent to an un- 
grateful India which pumps up the Soviet 
treasury by purchases of Communist-made 
weapons, 

And the flow of dollars continues. 


Some Comments by the Eastern Milk 
Producers Cooperative Association, 
Inc., on the Regulations Affecting Pro- 
ducer-Handlers Within Milk Marketing 
Order No. 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
1 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been so much discussion in recent 
weeks with regard to the operation of 
those features of Milk Marketing Order 
No. 2 which affect so-called producer- 
handlers, and specifically one of those 
producer-handlers, Mr. Jesse Stalker, 
of Ravena, N. v., that I believe Members 
may be interested in the following com- 
ments on this situation made by the 
Eastern Milk Producers Cooperative 
Association, a cooperative which speaks 
for many dairy farmers in my State of 
New York. 

The comments are contained im the 
following letter: 

EASTERN MILK PRODUCERS 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC., 
East Syracuse, N.Y., May 25, 1962. 
Hon, SAMUEL S. STRATTON, 
U.S, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN STRATTON: We have be- 
come concerned about the widespread pub- 
licity and misunderstanding regarding the 
case of Jesse Stalker, the producer-handler, 
of Ravena, N.Y. In the hope of helping 
further your interest in the welfare of New 
York dairy farmers generally, we are sending 
you the following facts and background with 
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respect to the Stalker case and the provisions 
under order No. 2 dealing with regulation of 
producer-handlers. 

As & producer of milk, a producer-handler 
cannot be distinguished from other dairy 
farmers whose milk is shipped to a pool han- 
dler. Such farmers receive a blended or 
average market price reflecting the relative 
fluid utilization of their milk. The pool 
handler faces the same market and the same 
competitive price structures as other han- 
dlers in the market. 

Unlike the ordinary pooled producers who 
receive the average price under the order, 
the producer-handler utilizes his milk pre- 
dominantly for fluid purposes. The regular 
pool producers must share alike with all 
others the lower prices of surplus and reserve 
milk within the pool, but the producer-han- 
dler realizes the fluid price for practically 
all his output and each quart of fluid milk 
sold by a producer-handler removes from the 
market a quart of fluid sales that would 
otherwise be credited to pool producers, since 
the order provides that a handler with own- 
farm milk, who receives no milk from other 
sources and who demonstrates that both his 
farm and his dairy plant are exclusively his 
own individual enterprise, will be completely 
exempt from any obligations under the or- 
der with the exception of making a monthly 
report to the market administrator and mak- 
ing his operations available for periodic 
audit, 

The fully regulated handler, in contrast 
to the producer handler, must account to 
the pool for each pound of milk he utilizes. 
He pays into the pool any excess of his total 
average price over the blend price * * or 
he draws from the pool enough money to 
bring him up to the pool average. He is 
obligated to pay producers the blend price 
for the market. 

Producers in the New York-New Jersey 
market have adopted a remarkably charita- 
ble attitude toward regulation of producer- 
handlers, (Eastern milk producers provided 
a major part of the hearing proposal on this 
subject and testified in behalf of the four 
qualified cooperatives on the subject at the 
amendment hearing in 1958.) The major 
points made at this hearing were to the 
effect that: (1) Generally speaking, a pro- 
ducer who chose to set up and operate proper 
facilities for the processing and distribution 
of his don farm production should be al- 
lowed to do so as long as he did not depend 
upon pool producers to carry his reserve and/ 
or excess supplies of milk; (2) the regula- 
tions should be so written as to prohibit 
abuse of the privileges by those who were 
primarily nonfarm proprietary handlers; (3) 
such operations be limited exclusively to dis- 
tribution of own-farm production, 

It was further provided that a small op- 
eration may be allowed to receive some milk 
from other sources and still be exempt from 
pooling of up to 800 pounds of his own farm 
production so long as his total sales of milk 
and milk products did not exceed 1,600 
pounds per day of whole milk equivalent. 

Now, note this point: In addition, a pro- 
ducer-handler may buy up to 10 pounds per 
day of packaged skim milk and/or cream, 
and still maintain complete exemption of his 
own farm production. 

It has been shown that Stalker bought less 
than an average of 10 pounds per day of 
outside milk, but that these purchases were 
received in bulk containers rather than con- 
sumer packages as required under the order. 
Stalker failed to report his outside pur- 
chases to the Market Administrator and it 
was not until the Administrator made a 
periodical audit that the fact was brought 
to light. 

This case, reduced to its basic elements, 
turns upon whether the word “ 
refers to cream in 40-quart cans or whether 
it means cream in consumer packages. The 
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Market Administrator ruled that due to 
Stalker's purchase of bulk cream during the 
months of September, October, and Novem- 
ber he no longer met the qualifications of 
an exempt producer dealer. 

Bear this in mind: Stalker lost his fully 
exempt status because he overstepped a 
privilege afforded under the order. He is 
allowed to receive 10 pounds per day as an 
accommodation in case of emergency. Pack- 
aged milk is specified mainly to allow the 
Administrator to check easily on purchases. 

It is extremely difficult for the Adminis- 
trator to verify the quantity and source of 
such small receipts of bulk milk, 

Serious error exists in the generally ac- 
cepted public conception that Stalker was 
fined. Stalker mever has been accused of 
violation of the order and has not been 
fined. He has simply been ordered to pay 
into the producers’ settlement fund on the 
same basis and at identically the same rate 
as payments required in section 1002.65(h) 
(2) of other partially exempt producer- 
handlers. 

This payment becomes a part of the pro- 
ducer settlement fund. It is distributed 
among pool producers along with similar 
payments from other pool handlers, 

There is nothing in the order against a 
producer with own-farm milk buying milk 
from other plants or other producers. The 
order provides that whereas pool handlers 
are required to clear their operations through 
the pool, a qualified producer-handler may 
be exempt. 

Stalker, by his own actions and yolition, 
disqualified himself as a fully exempt pro- 
ducer-handler. 

The Stalker case poses the question of 
degree of tolerance in administering regu- 
latory provisions. 

One might ask: Should a 35-mile-an-hour 
speed limit be enforced at 36 miles an hour? 
Or 40? Or where? Can the Market Admin- 
istrator wink at the provision in question 
and determine that bulk receipts of milk 
are equivalent to receipts in package form? 

I am sure that you, whose profession it 
is to draft legislation, have the keenest sense 
of the need for accurate, unbending admin- 
istration of public regulations. I think you 
must also agree that the erroneous image 
of this case transmitted to the general public 
has caused unjustified public distrust of the 
basic structure of law and its enforcement. 
It could encourage a compulsive rejection of 
a fine public law which has been a salvation 
to millions of dairy farmers throughout the 
country, which has withstood trial by court 
and by public opinion for 25 years, and which 
has enjoyed the nurture and guidance of 
both political parties and the administration 
of four Presidents. 

The milk producers of this entire market 
hope you will find this material useful in 
Placing this problem in its true perspective 
in the public eye. 

Sincerely yours, 

EASTERN MILKE PRODUCERS COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 

Joun O. Yorn, Executive Secretary. 


Twenty-first Anniversary of the First 
Mass Deportation From the Baltic 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, once 
again it is with a feeling of privilege 
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that I join with my colleagues, here on 
the floor of the House of Representatives 
on the occasion of the 21st anniversary 
of the first mass deportations from the 
Baltic States. 

When communistic Russia invaded 
the Baltic States of Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia, during the infamous 3 days 
of terror, they deported more than 
100,000 people to concentration camps 
in the remotest sections of Siberia where 
many died. Under Soviet occupation 
in these Baltic States a total of more 
than 600,000 persons have been killed 
or deported during the years of enslave- 
ment. 

The United States has never recog- 
nized this forced incorporation by Soviet 
forces and never will. We have con- 
tinued, and should continue, to give our 
support to the cause of the continued 
fight for liberty going on in these coun- 
tries. On this 21st anniversary of per- 
haps the world’s cruelest and most tragic 
event let us hope and pray that the sur- 
vivors will some day regain their freedom 
from Communist totalitarian tyranny, 


Waurika Residents Take Flood in Stride 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following arti- 
cle from the Oklahoma City (Okla.) 
Daily Oklahoman of June 11, 1962: 

Irs an Orb Sronr: Waun RESIDENTS 
TAKE FLOOD IN STRIDE—EVERYONE CALM AS 
Hon WATERS Lick DOORSTEPS 

(By Ivy Coffey) 

Waurma—Muddy water literally lapped 
at the doorstep of hundreds of Waurika 
residents Sunday afternoon, but no one 
seemed excited. 

It was a calm afternoon, with many sight- 
seers driving over water-covered U.S. 70 west 
of Waurika, across the two big bridges cov- 
ering rampaging Beaver Creek. They drove 
carefully, though, keeping within marked 
stakes that showed the edges of the sub- 
merged highway. Highway department 
workers directed traffic, which was slow and 
orderly. 

As the sightseers drove west over the two 
bridges covering the surging creek, flooded by 
heavy rainfall to the north in the Marlow 
and Duncan areas, they could look at closed 
State Highway 5. This highway intersects 
with 70 and goes north into Waurika's Main 
Street. Three blocks of the highway were 
closed on Main Street and to the west of 
this area, travel was blocked off by the rising 
red waters. 

Residents in the low areas, practically all 
of the west quarter of town, in three south- 
ern blocks and even on Main Street (where 
merchants always have flood boards to calk 
into place if necessary) had plenty of time 
to prepare for the crest of the flood, which 
occurred late Sunday afternoon. 

“We're used to this,” several of them said. 

One of the highway department workers 
said: “Sure, we're used to this.” 

His companion sald: “Aw, Bill, we haven't 
had a real bad one since 1955. And we had 
four that year.” 
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Bill said: “You just learn to move the 
furniture." 

Teenage boys rode bicycles through the 
water-coyered streets and younger ones were 
swimming in the red swirling water. Some 
residents in the westside low areas enter- 
tained guests on their front porches and 
talked about moving out. 

Getting practice in casting into the muddy 
water, Dave Richardson, of Temple, a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Waurika 
Reservoir Committee, used s worm-baited 
hook “fishing” in front of the home of his 
mother, Mrs, Scott Richardson, He recalled 
that the house next door on the west, which 
belonged to his brother, burned during a 
previous flood when firemen couldn't get to 
the house because of the water, 

By the time the third blast of the four- 
blast alarm had sounded, many had left 
their homes to find refuge with friends, in 
the central grade school, the cafeteria, and 
the county fair barn where cooking facilities 
are available. 

This is not a disaster, residents say. It 18 
pre cae a isn and one they can cope 
with. 

“It might be as bad as it was in 1957,” 
said Mayor V. E. Phillips, recalling the May 
flood of that year when creeks went out of 
their banks 5 times in 28 days and 145 city 
blocks were inundated each time. The Sal- 
vation Army served 1,800 meals in a 3-day 
period. 

Mayor Phillips recalls it was worse in 1955 
when the record flood caused nearly $2 mil- 
lion damage in the creeks’ watershed. He 
remembers that water rose 16 inches in his 
own home at that time. 

Waurika’s flooding is blamed on water 
backing up and extending past the point 
where Beaver Creek and Cow Creek converg® 
in the west-central part of town. 

“Cow Creek isn't doing anything now, 
said one oldtimer. “Beaver’s doing it all.” 


* 


Communist in Key U. N. Post 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, there 
has come to my attention a “Life Line 
TV transcript for April 2, 1962, concern- 
ing the appointment of Eugeny D. Kise- 
lev, of the Soviet Union, to the post of 
United Nations Under Secretary for Po- 
litical and Security Council Affairs. Be, 
Hieving the transcript will be of interest 
to my colleagues, I insert it, under unan- 
imous consent, in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 
Unrren Nations 

This is “Life Line," Wayne Poucher from 
Washington, t 

Recently, Mr. E. D. Kiselev, of the Sole 
Union, was appointed as Assistant Secretary 
General for Political and Security Council 
Affairs of the United Nations. This 1s 152 
most powerful man in the UN. outside 
Mr. U Thant himself. 

In just a moment we will learn why 1 
position has always been occupled bY 
Communist. salt 

Today anyone who questions the uni a 
Nations is branded a helper of the Come 
nists. On March 6, the seventh conse god 
Communist was appointed to the Onder 
most powerful position in the U.N. assiste 
the charter of the United Nations, the ge- 
ant Secretary General for Political and 
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curity Council Affairs has under his au- 
thority three vital areas of power. He is 
the chief of staff of all U.N. military opera- 
tions, such as in the Congo and on the Gaza 
Strip. If a disarmament agreement, under 
the U.N., were to be reached, it would fall 
Under his supervision. If international con- 
trol of atomic energy were put in the hands 
Of the United Nations, this, too, would be 
Under his control. 

Now, by the terms of the charter, the 
Secretary General has full authority to se- 
lect the men who shall occupy what amounts 
to the seats of his cabinet. There is only 
One position which has not been rotated in 
some form. This is the position now occu- 
pled by Mr. Kiselev. 

In this book, written by the first Secretary 
General of the United Nations, Mr. Trygve 

e, we find the reason. A secret agreement, 
“trived at in London in 1945, gave this seat 
to the Communists. Let me read from the 
book: Ar. Vyshinsky did not delay his ap- 
Proach, He was the first to inform me of an 
Understanding which the Big Five had 
Teached in London on the appointment of a 
Soviet national as Assistant Secretary Gen- 
eral for Political and Security Council Af- 
fairs, Mr. Vyshinsky simply spoke of an 
agreement —he said nothing of its binding 
quality, the right of the Big Five to arrive 
At it, or the length of time it was meant to 
apply.. * I viewed the London under- 
Standing as applying only to my term, but 
these precedents have a way of perpetuating 

emselves.“ 

Since the beginning of the United Nations, 

Seven men occupying this premier posi- 
tion have been Communists. Mr. Lie, during 

e Korean war, took advantage of the Com- 
Munist walkout to appoint a specially con- 
Stituted unit attached directly to his office, 

avoid haying a Communist acting as chief 
Of staff of the U.N. forces who were then 
Sghting the Communists. 

The secret agreement in London has per- 
Petuated itself in that every man to occupy 

ofice has been a Communist. Now, 
Kiselev is the man under whose jurisdiction 

u all military action, all UN.-adminlstered 
tiestmament agreements, including inspec- 

n and enforcement, and all international 
Control of atomic energy. 

y friends, if questioning such practices 
these is giving ald and comfort to the 
mi unists, what is ‘it called when we per- 

t such a secret arrangement to go on and 
and, in addition, foot the bill for it? 

Until we meet again, remember: When it 
takes a huge advertising campaign to sell 
Mole a product they already want, some- 

ng is wrong with the product. 

This is Wayne Poucher from Washington, 


Soviet Deportation of Lithuanians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


te OF NEW YORK 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 15, 1962 


vig: ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, indi- 
ual liberties—freedom of speech, of 
the Mbly, and of movement—are among 
che noblest of human goals and the most 
ther shed of human desires, Where 
Y do not exist in actuality they can 
day de Wished for in men’s souls. To- 
Sovi on this anniversary of the ruthless 
et deportation of thousands of Lith- 
Sibe a Citizens to the barren wastes of 
to liye”, Ve Who are fortunate enough 
ve in freedom extend our sincerest 
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sympathy to the Lithuanian people, for 
whom individual liberties are an ideal 
and not a reality. We encourage them 
to hold fast to the hope that the day may 
soon dawn when they too will once again 
know what it is like to live without fear 
of arbitrary arrest and imprisonment, 
without threat of forced exile to the slave 
camps of the Communists. 

On the night of June 14, 1941, 30,000 
Lithuanians were deported to Siberia. 
But this was only the beginning. Suc- 
cessive mass deportations followed until 
Lithuania was emptied of a significant 
proportion of her people. Already she 
had been robbed of her sovereignty by 
the occupying Russian Army to satisfy 
the appetite of Communist expansion. 
Tens of thousands of her people had been 
forcibly removed from their homeland. 
Those who remained still live under a 
heartless totalitarian system. 

In spite of the terrible tragedy which 
befell them and the repressive techniques 
of the Soviets, however, the courageous 
Lithuanian people have never turned 
their backs on the possibility of libera- 
tion. In spite of reprisal and terror they 
have never succumbed to the Communist 
tyranny. They have never lost sight of 
the cherished goals of individual liber- 
ties. In 1918 the Lithuanian people 
overthrew a detested Russian regime un- 
der which they had late in the 18th cen- 
tury lost their national sovereignty and 
their individual freedom. We fervently 
hope and pray that a new day of deliver- 
ance will soon be at hand, and we extend 
our support for their cherished cause of 
liberation. 


Waurika Citizens Flee From Homes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Elk City (Okla.) Daily News, 
of June 12, 1962: 

WAURIKA CITIZENS FLEE From Homes 


Thunderstorms sloshed more rain on Elk 
City over the weekend, sending the total fall 
here for June skyrocketing to 4,72 inches 
and the year’s total to 9.26. 

The total fall, however, is just about 
average, for February and March were ex- 
ceptionally dry. 

Total fall for 1960 through the month of 
June was 9.47 but the total fall through June 
7. 1961, was 1448, The 1961 fall is generally 
conceded as the alltime high for this area. 

This year's fall has come mostly in May 
and June. In January 0.68 inch was re- 
corded. There was no fall for February and 
March and only 0.68 inch in April. Things 
picked up in May, with 3.20 inches being 
recorded. 

The heavy deluge in June 1961, boosted 
that year's total to its recordbreaking 
heights. Over 7 inches of rain fell in the 
first 2 weeks of 1961. 

There is stil! a chance that this year's total 
will go over the average, for the weatherman 
today predicted more thunderstorms with 
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high winds and hail for the State through 
Wednesday. 

The weather bureau called for scattered 
storms in this area late today and tonight 
with the overnight low set at 60 to 68. 

Elsewhere in the State, some 600 residents 
of two saturated cities waited for floodwaters 
to subside so they could return to their 
homes. 

A few of the approximately 400 Guthrie 
residents who fled Saturday ahead of flood- 
waters from Cottonwood Creek returned to 
their homes Sunday night to begin cleanup 
pperations, and most planned to return 
today. 

At Waurika, some of the 250 persons 
chased from their homes Sunday by ram- 
paging Beaver and Cow Creeks are expected 
to go home tonight, unless the new rain- 
fall brings more flooding. 

Beaver Creek crested almost 7 feet above 
flood stage in Waurika Sunday afternoon and 
began receding slowly after inundating an 
85-block area of the city and pushing ourb- 
deep water into the downtown section. 

š HOMES SURROUNDED 


Waurita Publisher Don Morrison said 
floodwaters averaging 3 to 4 feet deep sur- 
rounded approximately 100 homes in the 
lowlands of west and northwest Waurika 
Sunday night. 

In Guthrie, Cottonwood Creek returned 
to its channel early today, after causing 
thousands of dollars worth of damage to 
streets, homes and possessions mostly on 
the city’s west side. 

Red Cross evacuation centers were set up 
in Waurika and Guthrie to provide food and 
shelter for the flood refugees, and a Waurika 
platoon of the National Guard was called 
out to assist in evacuation. 

Some flooding occurred on other streams 
in the State, but few homes were in its 
path. 

CLOSES HIGHWAYS 

Three highways were closed to traffic by 
high waters Sunday. By nightfull State 
Highway 33 in Guthrie had been opened. 
Others closed Sunday were State Highway 12 
between Russett and Ravia and State High- 
way 5 near Waurika. U.S. 70, west of Wau- 
rika, was open only to one-way traffic for 
several hours Sunday. 

Most of the flooding resulted from down- 
pours Friday and Saturday that ranged to 
nearly 4 inches but some parts of the State 
had heavy rainfall from thunderstorms that 
were scattered over most of Oklahoma 
Sunday. 

Wetumka, in Hughes County, and Ada had 
2.25 inches in a 30-minute period Sunday. 

The weather bureau said partly cloudy, 
warm and humid conditions, with scattered 
showers measured 3.10 inches early today, 
and thunderstorms, would continue through , 
Tuesday and probably through Wednesday. 


Hon. Charles Nelson 


SPEECH 
HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. BETTS, Mr. Speaker, it was dis- 
tressing news for me to hear of the un- 
timely death of our former colleague, 
Charles Nelson, of Maine. During the 
time that he and I served together in 
Congress, I found him to be a friendly, 
capable, and thoroughly honorable are 
son. He was a dedicated public servan 
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and one who left his mark in these legis- 
lative Halls. On this sad occasion, I 
extend my sincere sympathy to Mrs. Nel- 
son and his family. 


Global Mischief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oP 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared in the February 22, 1960, issue 
of the national business and financial 
weekly, Barron’s, an article entitled 
“Global Mischief: U.N. Economics Points 
the Way to Poverty, Not Progress.” 

I believe this article should be brought 
to the attention of my colleagues. Un- 
der unanimous consent I place it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Giopat MiscHrer: U.N. Economics POINTS 
THE War TO Poverty, Nor PROGRESS 


Although he bade farewell to the auto- 
mobile industry several years ago, Paul G. 
Hoffman, formerly of Studebaker-Packard 
and now of the United Nations, plainly re- 
mains a salesman at heart. At a press con- 
ference last Thursday, Mr. Hoffman, who is 
Managing Director of the U.N. Special Pund, 
made an eloquent pitch for his newest pro- 
duct line, aid to underdeveloped areas. With 
the help of a pamphlet entitled Countries 
Billion People: How To Speed Their Eco- 
nomic Growth—And Ours—in the 1960's," 
Mr. Hoffman sought to sell his audience on 
the theme that foreign aid is, or could be, 
mainly a matter of good business. By con- 
tributing to the advance of national income 
throughout this “great new economic fron- 
tier,” asserted the U.N. official enthusiastic- 
ally, the United States, in turn, will open up 
a vast new market for its own goods and 
services. 

Like the shiny, chromium-plated beauties 
which once dominated auto showrooms, the 

is undoubtedly dazzling to the eye. 
However, it happens to have no more rele- 
vance to the way things work than the dual 
headlights and tailfins on a car. The same 
criticism may be leveled at both the docu- 
ment with the catchy title cited above, and 
indeed at the whole of what might be called 
the United Nations School of Economics. In 
the curiously distorted U.N, view of the world, 
as revealed time and again in various re- 
porta, facts apparently rank a poor second to 
academic jargon and leftwing dogma. In 
particular, to the public distress of such 
acknowledged authorities as the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, U.N. officials persist 
in urging inflationary policies upon under- 
developed countries. Despite an overwhelm- 
ing weight of evidence, they refuse to 
acknowledge that in the absence of a stable 
currency, genuine economic progress be- 
comes, to say the least, unlikely, Mr. Hoff- 
man is a dedicated citizen and a skillful 
salesman. His wares, however, simply will 
not do. 

The reason is that the packaging is far 
superior to the contents. The Hoffman pro- 
gram calls upon the advanced nations of the 
world to step up their investment in back- 
ward areas from the current rate of $4 bil- 
lon per year to $7 billion. Specifically, it 
urges an increase in capital for the newly 

International Development Asso- 
ciation, which hopes to spur economic ad- 
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vance by means of low-cost loans, as well 
as the possible establishment of a kindred 
institution. Such outlays to 100 underde- 
veloped countries, the report asserts con- 
fidently, would increase their national in- 
come per head from an average of $100 today 
to $125 by 1970. “This is a modest, but a 
reasonable and feasible goal,” said Mr. Hoff- 
man last week. To judge by the unexpected 
success of the Marshall plan, he went on, 
his targets actually might prove too low. 
“You cannot measure or forecast, by sta- 
tistical analysis or otherwise, the potentiall- 
ties of the human spirit,” he concluded. 

While undoubtedly stirring, such senti- 
ments are, to say the least, peculiar; as out- 
lined above, the Hoffman plan purports to 
measure human potentialities practically to 
the penny. Nor is this the only flaw in the 
grand design. For it rests on statistical 
aggregates which, appraised on a national 
basis, are dublous enough. Taken as a global 
average of 100 separate nations, with annual 
per capita incomes ranging from as low as 
$60 to as high as $600 (the Soviet Union is 
put down for $550), the figures are virtually, 
meaningless. 

Numbers games aside, Mr. Hoffman and 
his associates have failed to learn the clear- 
cut lesson of the Marshall plan. Its great 
success, they remark with more poetry than 
truth, was the result of “the tremendous 
upsurge in the spirit of the European people, 
and the enthusiasm with which they went 
about their job.” In fact, it stemmed from 
the stringent credit and fiscal policies which 
conservative statesmen, notably Messrs, But- 
ler, Einaudi, Erhard, and Gutt, courageously 
employed. Owing in large measure to such 
wisdom, most of Europe today has become 
vastly prosperous and keenly competitive 
with the United States. In striking contrast, 
Greece and Turkey, which stubbornly refuse 
cere sult, today remain on an American 

e. 

Reluctance to face facts is scarcely con- 
fined to the managing director of the UN. 
Special Fund. On the contrary, it per- 
meates the world organization from top to 
bottom. Thus, in a welcoming address to 
the Economic and Social Council in Geneva 
last summer, Dag Hammarskjold, UN. Sec- 
retary-General, condemned price stability as 
tantamount to stagnation, In successive an- 
nual surveys, the U.N. Bureau of Economics 
has echoed these views. Specifically, in its 
latest report the agency warned underde- 
veloped countries that they must choose be- 
tween stable prices and progress. Moreover, 
it went on to say, there Is little or no con- 
nection between inflation at home and pay- 
ments difficulties abroad. 

To these mischievous preachments, officials 
of the Federal Reserve Board and the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund lately have been 
moved to offer public reply. In a recent 
issue of World Politics, J. Herbert Furth of 
the PRB does a masterful job of demolishing 
the specious U.N. argument. Throughout 
Latin America, he demonstrates with a 
wealth of data, inflation-ridden countries 
have reported the smallest increases in na- 
tional output, exports and imports; more- 
over, they have suffered continually from an 
adverse balance of payments. Countries 
with sound currencies, contrariwise, have 
enjoyed above-average gains in production 
and trade, as well as the consistent ability 
to pay their foreign creditors on demand. 
To anyone except the Red Queen of Won- 
derland, or the experts in the United Nations, 
such evidence should be conclusive 

In summing up, the FRB official not only 
nailed down his case; he also drew the badly 
needed moral. “We must conclude,” said 
Mr. Furth, “that only those countries which 
have managed to maintain or restore a rea- 
sonable degree of financial equilibrium also 
have been able to sustain rapid économic 
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development over the long run. Economists 
who, clothed in the authority of the United 
Nations, belittle the importance of efforts to 
maintain equilibrium in less-developed areas, 
or regard such efforts as inimical to rapid 
economic growth, thus give advice that 18 
contrary to the best interests of those areas, 
and in fact hamper the very progress which 
they intend to serve.” Messrs. Hammar- 
skjold and Hoffman would do well to pay 
heed. 


Col. Ralph Milledge Byrd and The Citadel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
times such as these, one of the most im- 
portant professions a man can follow is 
the field of education. This is particu- 
larly so at our leading military schools 
suzh as the service academies and col- 
leges like The Citadel at Charleston, S. C. 
The mission of The Citadel is to make 
available to the country young men with 
alert minds and sound bodies who have 
been taught high ideals. Playing a key 
role in this high calling has been 
Ralph Milledge Byrd, academic dean of 
The Citadel for the past 7 years. The 
high esteem in which Colonel Byrd is 
held and the type of service which he 
has rendered this great school are amply 
demonstrated by the dedication of the 
1962 Citadel yearbook, “The Sphinx,” in 
his honor. No one deserves this honor 
more for he has rendered a magnificent 
service to The Citadel and our State 
Nation. In further recognition of this 
untiring and splendid record of service, 
I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial of June 6, 1962, appearing 
in the Edgefield Advertiser and written 
by its able editor, W. W. Mims, and a 
news story of that same date also ap- 
pearing in the Edgefield Advertiser, both 
of which call to public attention the 
great services rendered by Colonel 

There being no objection, the edi 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

From the Edgefield (S. C.) Advertiser. 
June 6. 1962 
Con. RALPH MILLEDGE BYRD AND THE CrraDEL 

Elsewhere in the Advertiser this week 15 3 
tribute to Col. Ralph Milledge Byrd, acadcmi¢ 
dean of The Citadel, to whom the 1962 Cita- 
del Annual was dedicated with excepti 
appreciation. 

Colonel Byrd was born about 11 miles 
north of Edgefield just off the Greenwood 
Highway, and the family home still stands. 
His father, the late Mr. Milledge Byrd, was 
both distinguished for his brilliance of mind 
and beloved for his many fine qualities us # 
citizen. His mother, the former Lula Tim 
merman, who is still living and resides in 
Greenwood, is a sister of Mr. Will R. Tim, 
merman, of the Ropers community, and of 
Mr. Jesse P. Timmerman and Mrs. Irol# 
(J. C.) Williams, of the McKendree com- 
munity, and is equally beloved and esteemed 
for her rare attributes. Colonel Byrd Was 
reared in a home that gave him also the 
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foundation on which great aspirations flower House Resolution 211—Special Commit- and proposals in his policy paper sent to the 


into fruits of high ideals, 

We quote from another part of The Cita- 
del Annual: 

“The mission of The Citadel is to make 
available to the country young men with 
alert minds and sound bodies who have been 
taught high ideuls, * * * Col. Ralph M. 

d is one of the most important persons 
in the fulaument of this mission. A gradu- 
ate of the class of 1923, Colonel Byrd has 

acacemic dean since 1956. In the 7 
Years since his appointment to this position, 
the academic standards of the college have 
risen considerably, further increasing the 
Quality of The Citadel man.” 

Colonel Byrd is a member of the president's 
Staff of four “which consists of the four high- 
est ranking members of the administrative 
statt directly responsible to the president for 
the smooth functioning of the college.” 

Thus, The Citadel, one of the country's 
Most distinguished military colleges, both 
With regard to its history and tradition and 
its present standards and ideals, values the 
Contributions and the part played now and 

ugh the years by Colonel Byrd, and 
Edgefield County notes with pride the recog- 
nition given to him. 


[From the Edgefield (5.C.) Advertiser, June 
6, 1962] 
Dentcarion To CoL. RALPH MILLEDOE BYRD 


The 1962 Citadel annual was dedicated to 
. Ralph Milledge Byrd, native of Edgefield 
County, with the following tribute: 

One book can hardly serve to say “thanks” 
to this Citadel man who has given so much 
to his alma mater. With heartfelt thanks, 
We dedicate the 62d volume of “The Sphinx” 
to Col. Ralph Milledge Byrd. 

Born in Edgefield, S. C., Ralph Byrd entered 
The Citadel in 1919, graduating in 1923. As 
& cadet, he gave promise of greater things to 
Come. He served as secretary and treasurer 
Of his class. He was a member of the rifie 
team, a member of the chemistry club, the 
TNT club (a club for artillery cadets), and 
also a member of the honor committee. The 
1923 Sphinx records that he was a good on- 
der and popular cadet. He was the recipient 
ot the John O. Wilson ring, an award given 
annually to the maniiest, purest, and most 
Courteous member of the first class as chosen 
by his classmates. 

Upon graduation, Colonel Byrd taught for 
d year at Murray High School in Charleston. 
Tn 1925, he received his M.S. degree in chem- 

from the University of North Carolina, 

and in 1991 he received his Ph. D. In 1925, 
he Joined The Citadel faculty as an assistant 
Professor of chemistry. Twenty years Inter, 
became hend of the department. His 

in the department was interrupted by a 
Year's duty in the chemical warfare of the 
an Chemical Society in 1955. In 1950, 

he was awarded the Algernon Sidney Sulli- 
Jan Award“ in recognition of high thought 
and noble endeavor,” He was elected to be- 
Some the academic dean in 1956. The presi- 
dent charged him with “planning a Citadel 
um second to none.” Thé record of 
Citadel graduates bears out the tremendous 
des taken by the college under Colonel 
Yrd’s academic leadership. Under his guid- 
„the dean's Ust, providing recognition 
outstanding scholars, was instituted. 
lonel Byrd is a member of Alpha Chi 
Sigma Xi, American Chemical Society, 

aud the South Carolina Academy of Selence. 

Nowhere will one find a finer example of 
in dedication required of Citadel men than 

the person of Ralph Milledge Byrd. He 

Spent his life indulging his favorite past- 

e as a cadet, “helping others.” With 

heads bowed in humble gratitude, we, the 

Sphinx staf, dedicate this book to Col, 

Ph Milledge Byrd; educator, friend, Cita- 
man. 


z tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—ConGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3266-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citi- 
zens are cognizant of the basic reasons 
underlying the necessity of the proposed 
committee. They understand clearly 
the vital contribution that such a com- 
mittee could make to our national secu- 
rity interests. In many cases, they know 
that no public or private body is in exist- 
ence today which is devoted to the task 
of studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens 
to House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

PHILADELPHIA, June 4, 1962. 
Hon. Daniet J. Fioop, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: Enclosed is a 
copy of a letter sent to Co an IL W. 
Smrrn, urging him to consider favorably your 
resolution on captive nations. 

One can only hope that the members of 
the House Rules Committee will recognize 
the importance of your resolution and by 
passing it will contribute not only to the 
cause of captive nations and freedom for all 
but also to the best Interest of our country. 

Sincerely yours, 2 
IonaTius M. BILLINSKY, 
PHILADELPHIA, June 4, 1962. 
Hon. Howaap W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dzar CONGRESSMAN SMITH: Following 
closely the present trends of our foreign 
policy toward the captive nations, especially 
those enslaved in the Soviet Union, one can 
not but wonder in what direction fs our 
State Department leading our country in 
the cold war with Moscow, = 

It is to a great regret that Mr. Dean Rusk 
is anticipating to enter a road of appease- 
ment so evidently manifested by his ideas 


members of the National Security Council, 
urging a series of accommodations with the 
Sino-Soviet bloc in order to obtain an entente 
with Russia and the Chinese Communists in 
Europe and the Far East. 

In particular, Mr. Rusk’s opposition to the 
establishment of a Special Committee in the 
House of Representatives, which would de- 
vote its efforts to study the problems of the 
captive nations, as proposed in House Reso- 
lution 211 of Congressman Danie. J. FLOOD, 
along with similar resolutions of other Mem- 
bers of the House, goes not only against the 
just and vital interests of the captive nations 
but also against the national interests of 
the United States. 

At the same time, Mr. Rusk's position 
clearly contradicts that of President Ken- 
nedy, when he stated that “* there ts 
no ignoring the fact that the tide of self- 
determination has not yet reached the Com- 
munist empire, where a population far 
larger than that officially termed ‘dependent’ 
lives under governments installed by for- 
eign troops instead of free institutions, un- 
der a system which knows only one party 
and one belief, which suppresses free debate, 
free elections, free newspapers, books and 
trade unions, and which builds a wall to 
keep truth a stranger and its own citizens 
prisoners. Let us debate colonialism in 
full and apply the principle of free choice 
and the practice of free plebiscite in every 
part of the globe.” 

How can such a statement of President 
Kennedy possibly be reconciled with Mr. 
Rusk’s recommendation to the President not 
to issue this year the proclamation of Cap- 
tive Nations Week, or not to establish a 
Special Committee on Captive Nations is 
beyond reasonable explanation. 

In my opinion, and that of many others, 
the vital need of such a committee cannot 
be too strongly emphasized at this time. It 
should prove to be a permanent source of 
unbiased knowledge and information on the 
status and conditions of the captive nations, 
which could then be effectively utilized by 
our Government. 

For this reason, dear Congressman SMITH, 
it is my considered belief that the passage 
of the Flood resolution would greatly en- 
hance the position of the United States In 
the world, especially among the enslaved 
nations in Europe and Asia which look 
toward our country as a bastion of freedom 
and their only hope for the eventual emanci- 
pation from Communist enslavement and 
the attainment of their national] self-de- 
termination. 

It is with this in view, sir, that I urge 
you most earnestly to give your full support 
to the of the Flood resolution which 
I believe is. of vital interest to the United 
States and to the free world at large. 

Respectfully yours, 
Icnatius M. BILLINSKY. 


STAMFORD, CONN. June 4. 1962. 
Hon, DANIEL J. Fr oon, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Foo: Deepest thanks 
for your resolution (H. Res. 211). I am con- 
vinced that such a permanent committee in 
the House of Representatives will be an e- 
cient factor and servant of the cause of 
liberty. 

Sincerely, 
AUGUSTIN STEFAN. 


PATERSON, N.J. 
Mosr HONORABLE Mr. FLOOD: We Ukrain- 
fans greatly appreciste all that you have 
done, and we continue to support your 
resolution (H. Res. 211). 
Sincerely and with gratitude, 
Mr. B. KOROLYSHYN. 
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Threat to Lumber Industry by Canadian 
Competition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Is Uncle Sam Causing Mill 
Closures?” from the Eugene (Oreg.) 
Register-Guard of June 6, 1962. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 

Is UNCLE Sam CAUSING MILL CLOSURES? 

Conspicuously absent from Monday's im- 
portant lumber industry hearings in Portiand 
were spokesmen for most “titans” of the in- 
dustry. There was, however, no deep mystery 
as to why they weren't present and com- 
plaining about current industry conditions 
along with scores of medium- and small- 
volume mill representatives. It would have 
been unseemly. 

The smaller operators don’t have all the 
current troubles of the U.S. lumber industry, 
but they are the ones being hardest hit. 
And some of their most immediate troubles 
are not shared by the big lumber corpora- 
tions even though, ultimately, all U.S. lum- 
ber producers face the long-range overriding 
threat of cutrate Canadian competition. 

Monday's hearing was, in the main, an op- 
portunity for the not-so-big producers to 
make it known that Canadian competition 
is for them like the proverbial last straw. 
They used it to air grievances about burdens 
they have been staggering under because of 
what they hold to be indefensible actions of 
their own Federal Government, Govern- 
ment-owned timber, upon which they must 
rely, isn’t available to them in proper quan- 
tities, or at proper prices, they said. Costs 
of transporting their product to market are 
higher than they should be because of Gov- 
ernment regulations. And, though they have 
repeatedly taken these and other complaints 
to high-ranking Federal officials, they haven't 
yet seen any serious effort begun to help 
them avert snowballing disaster. 

In a nutshell, what most of these witnesses 
said was that before they can take on Ca- 
nadian competitors in a fair battle, they 
have to get rid of handicaps imposed by ex- 
cessive bureaucracy. Lumbermen testifying 
at this hearing were not unanimous even in 
the view that restrictions should be placed 
on imports of cutrate Canadian lumber. 
But virtually all were agreed that their 
abilities to compete with Canadian mills 
have been unwisely, even unjustly, curtailed 
by the U.S. Forest Service, Bureau of Land 
Management, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion—and—Congress, itself. 

Some were particularly critical of the Jones 
Act, which, in effect, requires U.S. lumber 
mills to subsidize the shipping industry. 
Others were more vehement about an ICC 
order abolishing their opportunities to use 
railroad cars as rolling warehouses while 
other shippers are still allowed such transit 
car “hold” and “diversion” privileges. Many 
observed that the U.S. Forest Service and 
the Bureau of Land Management have a vir- 
tual monopoly on timber supplies available 
to them, that this has led to desperation bid- 
ding at public timber sales, to artificially 
high appraisal prices as a further result, 
and then to still higher stumpage costs be- 
cause the Federal sales agencies have not 
offered supplies fully allowable under sus- 
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tained yield practices. Overly expensive road 
construction requirements and other con- 
tractual obligations have added still more 
to their cost-price problems, some witnesses 
testified, but despite the merits of any com- 
plaints, they have had no way to appeal from 
the administrative decisions of the U.S. For- 
est Service or the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. 

After hearing that hundreds of Oregon and 
Washington mills actually have closed down 
in the past year, some to be dismantled and 
sold as junk, Senator WAYNE MORSE re- 
marked Monday that he felt as though he 
was sitting in on a coroner's inquest. 

The testimony was grave enough, certainly, 
to stir all Pacific Northwest residents, and 
especially their congressional delegations, to 
demand immediate reevaluation of Govern- 
ment policies impinging upon lumber indus- 
try operations. 


Science Service, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Judiciary Committee has favorably re- 
ported H.R, 11711. This bill grants a 
charter to Science Service, Inc. It has 
my strong support. 

The bill was introduced by my good 
friend and colleague, Representative 
Francis E. WALTER, of Pennsylvania. I 
have consulted with him at length on the 
subject. I have also checked the hear- 
ings in the Judiciary Committee. In my 
opinion, it is an excellent bill. It would 
serve a needed purpose. 

I also wish to call the attention of 
the Speaker to the fact that this bill 
would not cost the Federal Government 
a single penny. It would merely provide 
a corporation through which these nu- 
merous fine groups can continue to carry 
out their already successful program. 

In this connection, I include a letter 
from Mr. William T. Lunsford, Jr., of 
the Harrisburg Patriot-Evening News. 
The Patriot-Evening News, along with 
the schools and other local groups, has 
been extremely active in making these 
science fairs a great success in the 
Greater Harrisburg area. 

The letter follows: 

HARRISBURG, PA., 
May 25, 1962. 
Hon, JOHN C. KUNKEL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

Deag JOHN: As you know, the Capital Area 
Science Fair is sponsored by the Patriot and 
the Evening News in cooperation with lead- 
ing scientific, technical, engineering, profes- 
sional, and medical societies as a means of 
encouraging student interest in creative 
science. 

This year, some 14,000 students in 61 jun- 
ior and senior high schools made science 
projects in preparation for the Fifth Capital 
Area Science Fair. Each school had its own 
school science fair prior to the Capital Fair. 
The best 480 science and mathematics proj- 
ects were exhibited in the Capital Fair 
April 2 Leta 5 at Camp Curtin Junior 


High School. 
Getty, Camp Curtin Junior High 
School teacher, is now Capital Area Science 
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Fair president, succeeding James W. Wallace, 
Cumberland Valley High School science 
teacher. Dr. Thomas E. Bowman, Ir,, local 
physician and surgeon, is fair director, I 
am coordinator. 

Two winners of the Capital Area Science 
Fair participate in the National Science Falr- 
International. This year, Carol Jean Stricker, 
Central Dauphin Senior High School, and 
Andrew Hatfield, Carlisie Senior High School, 
participated in the 14th National Science 
Fair at Seattle, Wash. The National Science 
Fair was held in conjunction with Century 21, 
the Seattle World's Fair Exposition, 

For the past 14 years, Science Service, Inc., 
a nonprofit philanthropic organization with 
headquarters in Washington, D.C. has spon- 
sored, organized, and operated the National 
Science Fair. Science Service also sponsors 
the Westinghouse science talent search 
(now in its 20th year) and the Science Clubs 
of America, 1. e., science clubs in high schools. 

In 1958, the Congress of the United States 
passed Public Law 85-875 directing the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education to propose 
to the Congress the chartering of an or- 
ganization to carry out the science fair, sci- 
ence clubs, science talent search and similar 
missions. 

On May 10, Congressman Francis WALTER, 
of Pennsylvania, introduced H.R. 11711 to 
grant the charter to Science Service, Inc. 

On May 17, the Capital Area Science Fair 
Advisory Committee consisting of represent- 
atives of 61 area senior and junior high 
schools, professional, technical, scientific 
and medical societies and the Patriot-News 
unanimously adopted the enclosed resolution 
urging the Congress of the United States to 
pass H.R. 11711 and designate Science Serv- 
ice, Inc., as the chartered agency. The ad- 
visory committee asked that I convey their 
recommendations to you and ask for your 
support of H.R. 11711, 

We sincerely hope that you will support 
this legislation which means so much to the 
development of science talent and ability 
among the youngsters of this Nation. 

Cordially yours, 
WI LTA T. LUNSFORD, Jr., 
Coordinator. 


Medical Care for the Aged Under Social 
Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr, President, many 
editorials have been written in regard 
to President Kennedy’s proposal for the 
inclusion of medical care for our aged 
under social security. 

Recently there appeared in the Leaven- 
worth Times an editorial entitled “Presi- 
dent Kennedy Versus the AMA” and I 
ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editoria! 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRESIDENT KENNEDY VERSUS THE AMA 

After listening to President Kennedy lobbY 
by remote control for hospital care for the 
aged through social security, and to the 
American Medical Association spokesmaD’s 
well-stated objection to this pro we 
suppose Mr. Kennedy swayed the most pe? 
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Ple. He had three networks and the doctors 
had only one. 

Moreover, he had all the panoply of the 
Presidential office, a huzzahing crowd, and 
a great gift for public speaking. It remains 
to be seen now what effect his fireworks has 
On resistant Members of Congress who have 
recelved considerable conditioning to the 
Baudier sorts of White House pressure lately. 

It ts our hope that the Members of Con- 
gress will hold their ground. For we agree 
With the basic premise of the AMA, which 
Comes through in spite of the fact that 
Many medical spokesmen tend to lose their 
Coherence and even become irascible when 
they approach this subject. Their oppon- 
ents take advantage of their weakness In de- 
bate, with the result that there rarely is a 
direct attack on the medicos’ intellectual 
Position, which is very strong. 

The doctors say, in effect, that the social 
Security plan, embodied in the King-Ander- 
Son bill in Congress, will upset the excellent 
Painstakingly developed hospital system of 
the United States. 

There may not be enough hospitals—and 
Certainly it gocs without argument that hos- 
Pital care is expensive—but the defects of 
the system cannot be remedied by a Federal 

aucracy deciding whom, among the old 
Peo shall have priority of avalinble hospital 
e. 


The doctors object because they should 
Make such decisions for their patients. Their 
are not threatened by this bill at all, 
although their opponents often suggest that 
doctors are fighting to defend their 
economie position, 
The chief objection, it seems to us, to the 
sccurity approach is that it is too sim- 
Ple. It sets up a formula. It substitutes a 
n for painstaking and painful study 
and then satisfaction of the medical needs 
. Of old folks. Needs are not desires. 
costs hurt even those who can 
afora to pay them and they may desire to 
relieved of these costs, But there are 
old people in the United States—a minority, 
body sagrees—who cannot pay for the 
cal services they really need, in hospi- 
from doctors. Theirs are the cases that 
all for compassionate ald, public and pri- 
Yate, and the doctors insisted on this, and 
Practiced what they preached, long before 
ernment subsidized medicine was 
thought of. 
these cases of real need, the social secu- 
Mty bill would have only a shotgun effect, 
tting some and missing others, for only the 
security cases would be eligible. Be- 
the benefits under this bill are limited; 
f of the care of catastrophic illness 
not be -suilicient. 
So it would be better, it seems to us, if 
attention were given to improving the 
Rerr-Mills Act, which is now in operation in 
ut half the States. The spirit of this law 
the best. The Federal Government 
Toe es funds with the State government 
in A program of care which is hardly limited 
tt scope for elderly persons who truly need 


It brings this ald to the needy under the 
intimate supervision of the welfare 
departments in the States, largely operating 
onder State rules, without the interposition 
Federal boards. If the intention of the 
tha istration is pure, if it really means 
t it is seeking to ald the old folks who 
aid, the logic of the Kerr-Mills ap- 
Proch ought to turn the President and his 
unbresstona supporters to making the 1900 
* More perfect and to induce nll the States 

enter the program. 
inne doctors have yelled “soclalized medl- 
e" 50 often that the phrase no longer ar- 
do attention. But their instinct Is no 
ù ubt correct. The King-Anderson bill, by 
pevetting the hospital system, would pre- 
or © the way for further Federal intrusion 
& systematic kind Into American medicine. 
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Commentary by Newsman Whitney 
Bolton on Orbiting of Earth by 
Comdr. Scott Carpenter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GALE W. McGEE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous. consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an excellent 
commentary by a distinguished Ameri- 
can newsman, Mr. Whitney Bolton, over 
the Mutual Broadcasting System on May 
25, 1962, which is a summation and an 
evaluation of the coverage by radio of 
the orbital flight of Comdr. Scott 
Carpenter on May 24. 

There being no objection, the com- 
mentary was ordered to be printed in 
the Recor», as follows: 

COMMENTARY BY NewsMAN WHITNEY BOLTON, 

Murua. Broapcastinc System, May 25, 
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There were several magnificent perform- 
ances yesterday in the three times orbiting of 
the earth by Comdr. Scott Carpenter. In due 
time, each will receive its justified acknowl- 
edgement. Certainly the technical crews who 
prepared the rocket and the capsule merit 
approval. The blast-olf itself was a matter 
of perfection. The tall, slim rocket rose 
Uke a bright, steady needle from its pad at 
Cape Canaveral, performed all of the func- 
tions perfectly and took the Aurora space- 
craft into exact orbital path. Commander 
Carpenter, himself, was that most admirable 
of beings, an efficient officer and a gentle- 
man. Plagued by mishaps in the heat con- 
trol system of his spacecraft, not sure until 
the last moment that he would be assigned 
into the third orbit, undoubtedly concerned 
by the alarmingly excessive use of retro- 
rocket fuel in his capsule, he maintained a 
calm, disciplined attitude at all times under 
all stress. Careful rehearing of the com- 
munication tapes between himself and Mer- 
cury control headquarters at Cape Canaveral 
certifies that whatever problem confronted 
him at any moment, he was in command of 
his emotions and poised in carrying out his 
intricate, sometimes demanding duties, 

It is well to note these perfections in an 
orbital flight that was dogged by minor mis- 
haps, as they turned out, but not seeming to 
be minor at the time to the world’s millions 
of laymen Ustening with rapt attention to 
their radios as the minute-by-minute report 
was made. It is well, too, to take note that 
combined services of the US. Armed 
Forces performed intelligently and quick- 
ly at sea first to find Commander Car- 
penter, then to rescue him from his tiny 
rubber raft and, finally, to pluck the capsule 
and all its instruments and reeords from the 
sea. 

As a newscaster, one can detail these ac- 
complishments In Impersonal reportage—but 
only a commentator is permitted the privilege 
of personal reportage—and I intend to do 
that this morning in salute to still one more 
facet of yesterday. I intend to say that the 
radio coverage of Commander Carpenter's 
accomplishment was total, was in depth, was 
accurate under difficult circumstances, but 
perhaps even more importantly it destroyed 
for all time the traditional but inaccurate 
caricature of a radio reporter with bulging 
eyeballs shouting hysterically into his 
microphone, It also established that radio 
reporting is ever and constantly in good 
taste. 
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Let us not deceive ourselves; there were 
at least 35 long, agonizing minutes yester- 
day, actually nearer to 45 minutes, when 
80 far as the world and even his official 
associates knew, Scott Carpenter was lost. 
Communication with him had broken, it 
was known that In bringing the Aurora 7 
down to the sea he had overshot the recovery 
targets by more than 200 miles—nearer to 
250 miles—and that very possibly he might 
be dead, he might be gravely injured, he 
might even have, together with his capsule, 
plunged into the depths of the sea and 
drowned. There simply was not one way 
to know what had happened. 

The networks in this troubled circum- 
stance reacted with dignity, with taste, re- 
fusing to let the note of hysteria creep into 
the reportage which now had to be carried 
on for more than half an hour in terms of 
conjecture laced to barely known facts. If 
ever & man talking into a microphone had 
the chance to become alarming, to whip 
up despair and create the atmosphere of 
fright that was the moment. All of the 
justifications for implying disaster were 
there. I recite with pride, with professional 
as well as personal pride, that the reporters 
for this network, on the Canaveral scene, 
the reporters for this network conducting 
the running account from New York and 
Washington and at sea, at every moment 
were restrained, tactful, and exact. They 
did not once stray into the false but easy 
realm of the overdramatic, they did not let 
the note of hysteria or doom color their 
voices or their words. Under the difficult 
circumstances of having to keep a vivid story 
going for more than half an hour, with 
precious little but conjecture at their com- 
mand, they disdained the temptation to get 
excited, to blast the words of fear into their 
microphone. 

I stand in frank, unabashed admiration 
this morning and I stand in salute to my as- 
sociates who yesterday kept an anxious world 
informed second by second to the utmost of 
their ability and with such meager facts as 
they had and not once yielded to the bad 
taste of histrionics, not once to the profes- 
sionally unforgivable set of overemphaais, 
They let you know that something was wrong 
and it might be a very eerious wrong, but 
they didn’t overdo it or hammer it at you. 

As times passes, these feats of man's step- 
by-step conquest of space will fall into their 
relative importances. It is in the nature of 
the creature that is human man to go ever 
onward and cease, gradually, to look back. 
It was so when Charles Augustus Lindbergh 
flew from New York to Paris, alone, and broke 
open the path that today is as casually 
followed as snapping n sodacracker. Swift, 
slender but gigantic jet planes by the scores 
fly both ways across the Atlantic night and 
day in our present time, the passengers and 
crews aboard them relaxed, confident, giving 
no thought to anything but getting to New 
York or Paris or London or Amsterdam or 
Rome. It will be so in the years lying ahead. 
Already the single accomplishments of Alan 
Shepard and Gus Grissom in their sub- 
orbital, or trajectory, flights, flights which 
had their own luster at the time, ure dim- 
ming in the triorbital flights of John Glenn 
and Scott Carpenter. These latter flights 
also will lose their luster as, some months 
ahead, another astronaut goes for 5 orbits 
or 18 orbits or 50 orbits. He, also, will 
move back into the shadows of accomplish- 
ment when two men and then three make 
orbital leaps around the earth and, of course, 
then will come the day when three men lance 
244,000 miles to the moon and land on it, 
examine it and come back. Safely, intact, 
and triumphant. 

This is not to minimize John Glenn or 
Scott Carpenter. Theirs was the fact of 
pioneering for the United States. But, al- 
ready, the evidence Is clear that the Carpen- 
ter assignment, yesterday, will not ignite 
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at officlal level quite the excitement that 
Glenn created. Commander Carpenter will 
receive the medal he should, but Washing- 
ton plans no great occasion. New York has 
offered a parade, but it doubtless will not 
be the emotional explosion of Glenn's parade. 
Each man in succession pushes back time 
as the next and greater and deeper con- 
quest of space comes up. 

But, in all of this, and as each event 
is accomplished, it will be the minute by 
minute, second by second reportage of men 
with microphones that will inform the 
world instantly, with clarity and intelli- 
gence, with swift estimation of true facts as 
against false presumptions, and every mo- 
ment of it will be done with a deeply seated 
sense of responsibility, taste and veneration 
for truth. 


A Return to the Faith of Our Fathers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Los Angeles Times of May 30, 
1962: 

A RETURN TO THE FAITH oF OUR FATHERS 

(By Morrie Ryskind) 

The perceptive outsider often sees the pic- 
ture more clearly then we ourselves can; and 
surely de Tocqueville wrote more penetrat- 
ingly about us than the current homegrown 
critics whose myopic eyes see only the ugly 
American. 

Among the things that impressed the 
Frenchman was the basic religious feeling of 
the country. I do not mean any formalized 
creed, but the deep-rooted conviction that 
the Lord had put His blessing on us from 
the very start and would watch over us as 
long as we walked the path of righteousness. 

And this was not a Sunday creed but a 
J-day-week way of life, 

Indeed, our very patriotism—not yet a 
dirty word—had a religious fervor. Old Glory 
was not just another flag, but a holy symbol; 
the legendary heroes of the Revolution were 
prophets and saints; those who had toiled 
the long years to hammer out the Constitu- 
tion had walked with God, and the finished 
product was an addendum to the precepts 
laid down at Mt. Sinai. 

For this was God’s country, as Ethan Allen 
had testified when he called on the British 
to surrender at Ticonderoga “in the name 
of the great Jehovah and the Continental 
Congress,” and what more fitting and proper 
than that, he should have a hand in its 
Constitution? 

A little fundamentalist for modern times, 
perhaps, but faith is an intangible outside 
the scope of mortal logic. That was the 
creed our forefathers believed in and the 
creed they handed down to us. It was the 
creed my generation learned with its 
A B O’s—and still cherishes. 

And then came the great debunkers, the 
nay-sayers and the ve educators 
who mocked not only our old-fashioned way 
of learning the alphabet but our primitive 
patriotism. 

They told us that our most sacred beliefs 
were a compound of chauvinistic myths; 
that our heroes and saints had feet of clay; 
that the Revolution we deemed holy was 
engineered by a group of landed gentry and 
horse traders out to make a fast buck, and 
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that its net result was simply to exchange 
one set of knavish masters for another, 

The American legend at whose shrine we 
warshiped was a golden calf, they said. 

And they wrote their own scriptures— 
which they called textbooks—in which they 
offered us a brandnew set of heroes and a 
brandnew flag and an enticing vista of 
brotherhood where we walked arm in arm 
with Nikita and Sukarno. 

But old faiths die hard, and we who be- 
lieved we had walked with God were not 
ready for the new revelation. We were re- 
luctant to trade Light Horse Harry Lee and 
Patrick Henry for Nxrumah and Nehru; we 
who had thrilled to Ethan Allen’s words 
heard nothing that made us want to forsake 
Old Glory for the flag of the United Nations, 

So we clung stubbornly to our old- 
fashioned beliefs and for that were mocked 
and plilloried, 

But even the most implacable agnostics 
have returned to the faith of their fathers 
in moments of great stress. And last Thurs- 
day, when for 40 agonizing minutes no one 
knew whether Scott Carpenter had returned 
safely or been hideously burned to death, 
all America was praying to the same eternal 
God: Fabian Socialists and John Birchers, 
segregationists and integrationists, SANE 
members, and Barry Goldwater Republicans, 
Pat Brown and Dick Nixon, the President 
and the men he called SOB’s were all on 
their knees—and none asked anything for 
himself, 

And the miracle came to pass, attesting 
once more to the validity of the American 
legend. The heroes still walk among us, 
and the Lord is still there to protect them. 

And praise be to God, the flag that ripples 
in the breeze this Memorial Day is the same 
Spangled Banner—with a few more stars— 
that Francis Scott Key saw still flying over 
Fort McHenry. 

So may it always be. Amen. 


Floodwaters Flow Into Waurika—400 
Are Forced To Flee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Daily Oklahoman, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., June 11, 1962. 

FPLoop Waters FLOW INTO Wavurixa—Four 


Now RECEDING IN BOTH SECTORS 


High water forced 400 Waurika residents 
from thelr homes Sunday afternoon as 
Beaver Creek crested at 7 feet above bank 
full in the southern Oklahoma city. Late 
Sunday, however, the worst appeared to be 
over as the water dropped, although slowly. 

Meanwhile, another 400 persons remained 
homeless for the second night in a row in 
Guthrie although waters from Cottonwood 
Creek were dropping rapidly in that central 
Oklahoma city. It appeared the Guthrie 
residents could return to their homes Mon- 
day. 

In Waurika, Beaver Creek, swollen by hard 
rains Saturday far up the watershed, crested 
at 4:10 p.m. Sunday at 876.20 feet above sea 
ormi about 3 feet shy of the record flood of 
1955. 


June 15 


DROP 15 SLOW 
Although the creek had reached its crest, 
water was receding slowly Sunday night be- 
cause the Red River, into which the creek 
drains, was running higher than normal. 

Approximately 125 blocks of Waurika were 
under varying amounts of water—from only 
a few inches to as much as 7 feet. 

While the Waurika residents left their 
homes, the still-stranded of Guthrie already 
were planning to launch a cieanup opera- 
tion Monday. 

So were residents of Kingfisher, upstream 
from Guthrie, where lesser flooding forced 10 
families from their homes Saturday. In 
Kingfisher, Uncle John’s Creek and King- 
fisher Creeks overflowed their banks, 


SOME ARE HOMES 


Kingfisher residents were back at their 
homes Sunday. Guthrie's homeless planned 
to spend another night in a school and a 
church. 

At Waurika, water came within a half 
block on the downtown section. On U.S. 70 
at the south edge of town, Main Street was 
under water for 2½ blocks. Evacuation was 
orderly and residents accepted the flooding 
calmly, 

At its widest point, Beaver Creek, which 
connects with Cow Creek at Waurika, was 
more than a mile wide. The Red River, into 
which the two creeks empty south of Wau- 
rika, was running near bank full but was not 
expected to rise much farther. 


CREST MEASURED 


At a gnge on State Highway 5, 6 miles 
northwest of Waurika, Beaver Creek 
at 21.55 feet about 9:30 a.m. Sunday. At 
4:10 pm., it had dropped to 21.04, Flood 
stage is just under 17 feet and normal level 
is 5 to 6 feet. 

The highway patrol reported U.S. 70 west 
of Waurika open to one-way traffic, but 
State Highway 5 remained closed late Sun- 
day. Waters also receded on State Highway 
53 between Comanche and Walters, the pa- 
trol added. 


Activity of Federal Trade Commission 
and Responsibility of Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
include the following statement bY 
Daniel J. Murphy, Director, Bureau 
Deceptive Practices, Federal Trade Com- 
mission: 

Tue ACTIVITY or THE FEDERAL Trane CoM 
MISSION AND THE RESPONSIBILITY OF INDUSTRY 
(Statement by Daniel J. Murphy, Director. 

Bureau of Deceptive Practices, Federal 

Trade Commission, before the National 

Paint, Varnish & Lacquer Association, Ine» 

June 14, 1962, Washington, D.C.) 

1 

It is indeed a pleasure to appear on this 
program for the 1962 sumer summit con- 
ference of your association, To my know- 
edge, your association is conscious of 
public interest as well as industry welf 4 
Iam advised that the fund of technical an 
statistical information available to you 
membership is of immeasurable value in 
keeping the industry informed of 
advancements; it enhances your ability @ 
meet the challenges of this fast moving age · 
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Your association is one of the most suc- 
cessful in the United States, and your con- 
tinued efforts to keep abreast of good busi- 
ness practices aud the requirements of State 
and Federal statutes are essential to the con- 
tinued growth of your industry, 

Your educatiousl work is so impressive 
that it cam only reflect your great concern 
With the image you create in the mind of 
the consuming public, and in this connec- 
tion I am sure that your “unfair competition 
bureau” is of great assistance to you. 

mm 


Ihave been requested to direct my remarks 
to current e‘forts by the Federal Trade Com- 
Mission to eliminate unfair business prac- 
tices and industry's responsibility in this 
area. I believe I can best accomplish this 
task by discussing Federal Trade Commis- 
sion activity so that you can relate it to your 
very progressive and active association pro- 
Bram of good business practices, 

Your industry came into being, as I under- 
Stand it, not long after the Interstate Com- 
Merce Commission Act was passed and just 
about the time the old Bureau of Corpora- 
tions, the predecessor, if any, of the Federal 
Trade Commission, was created in 1903. At 
about this time, too, there was considerable 
Public agitation for the passage of the Pure 
Pood and Drug Laws which did become Jaw 
m 1906, 

In spite of the police state charge so often 
bandied about, this country has not only 
Survived, but it has thrived with the pro- 
tection of administrative agencies. The 
Srowth of administrative agencies is not the 
result of the unrestrained ‘ation or 
Machinations of dyed-in-the-wool bureau- 
ats who think up these agencies for their 
Own bewilderment as well as that of the pub- 
lic. On the contrary, the growth of regula- 

agencies has been the neceasary result of 


has, on many occasions, participated in 
industrywide conferences to establish indus- 
trywide practices. Your industry was one 
Of the first to enlist the good offices of the 
eral Trade Commission in promulgating 
e practice rules, Rules were published 
your industry in 1028. There are in ex- 
now more than 160 industrywide 


tion to foster and impicment good 


Coopera: 
business practices, 


The Trade 


broadest 


mm 
Commission bas perhaps the 


In the 
Federal Trade Commission investiga- 
and reports have resulted in legisla- 
uon designed for specific purposes or for 
Steele businesses, such as the Packers and 

tockyard Act which cnme about as a result 
Sf the Federal Trade Commission investiga- 
tons of the packing business—the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission Act was based 
Ubon Federal Trade Commission reports and 


e Commission Act, certain practices, 
as slander of title, commercial bribery 
aud disparagement of competitors and mo- 
Ropolistic practices were regarded as unlaw- 
Tul; but the Federal Trade Commission Act 


Prior to the enactment of the 
Trad: 
Such 


the Trade Commission to examine 
‘nto unfair methods of competition whether 
aud to be unfair at common law or not. 

us, the jurisdiction, so far as unfair meth- 
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ods of competition are concerned, is unlim- 
ited and Congress left it to the Commission 
to determine what acts or practices, as the 
future should unfold, could and should be 
held to be unfair competition. 

The Trade Commission for all general pur- 
poses, then may be said to have horizontal 
Jurisdietion · and include almost every busi- 
ness activity in our economy. 

Iv 


The eariy experience of the Federal Trade 
Commission showed that great public in- 
terest was being neglected if the consuming 
public as such was not afforded protection 
against false and misleading advertising 
which comprised the vastly greater number 
of cases of unfair competition. When at- 
tempts to afford this protection under the 
Act as originally passed were upset by the 
Supreme Court in Federal Trade Commission 
v. Raladam, 283 US. 643, public demand 
brought about the enactment of the Wheeler- 
Lea amendment to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act, 52 Stat. 111. This amendment 
clarified the jurisdiction of the Trade Com- 
mission and provided that the Commission 
should have jurisdiction to enter its orders 
prohibiting unfair acts or practices in com- 
merce as well as prohibiting unfair compe- 
tition in commerce. The amendment en- 
abled the Commission to exercise jurisdiction 
and prohibit an unfair practice where in its 
expertise, or after taking evidence, it deter- 
mined that such unfair practice should be 
proscribed whether it injured competition or 
not, as for instance when an entire industry 
might have been engaged in an unfair prac- 
tice. 

This broadening of jurisdiction spurred 
the activity of the Commission into further 
participation in trade practice conferences 
to assist industry in eliminating practices 
which the industry itself regarded as dele- 
terious, but which required outside help, 
that is the help of an umpire, if the prac- 
tices were to be rooted out. 


v 

The Federal Trade Commission trade prac- 
tice rules and codes of ethics, endorsed by 
industry groups; are indeed helpful in curb- 
ing deceptive practices. The Commission, 
however, has to proced in most cases by 
what the attorneys call the ad hoc method, 
that is to say each case must be treated on 
its own facts. This, of course, is a time- 
consuming method of forestalling deceptive 


In the past, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has leaned over backward to avoid the 
charge that it has acted as investigator, pros- 
ecutor, and judge in its own cases. The re- 
sult was unusually lengthy investigations, 
lengthy hearings and unusually generous 
and unlimited right of appeal from even the 
most trivial and unimportant rulings of a 
hearing officer. It became apparent that 
Tules should be established to insure a fair 
and full hearing, to avoid not only un- 
reasonable and capricious action by an 
agency, but unreasonable and frivolous de- 
lay tactics by respondents. 

In 1945, the Administrative Procedures Act 
Was adopted by the Congress, and some com- 
pactness was given to the course of admin- 
istrative hearings. The act did contribute 
greatly to the improvement of the admin- 
istrative process. 

In an effort to further speed up adminis- 
trative practice, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion adopted new rules of practice which 
become effective in July 1961. These new 
rules provide, among other things, for pre- 
trial hearings in an attempt to brush away 
the trivia and arrive at the fundamentals of 
a case prior to the commencement of formal 
hearings. Some attorneys object to pretrial 
hearings, mainly on the basis that it takes 
the sporting element out of trials; but so 
far as a falr and full hearing is concerned, 
the conference does not detract from 
that requirement of law. The pretrial con- 
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ference does tend to reduce the cost of pros- 
ecuting and defending matters formally 
pending before the Trade Commission. 

Another effective step taken under new 
rules of practice in the Trade Commission 
is the adoption of a requirement that a 
hearing, once commenced, shall be continu- 
ous to final submission of the case insofar 
as is possible. This is an attempt to conduct 
hearings more closely in accord with the 
practice of the trial of cases in the Federal 
courts. In this connection, the Commission, 
insofar as practicable, requires that the 
hearing be conducted in one place. 

vr 


There has been criticism that the ad hoc 
method of determining complaints does not 
afford busincesmen the basis for gaging 
whether their future. actions will be ques- 
tioned by the Trade Commission. 

In this connection, it should be remem- 
bered that in addition to published de- 
cisions and trade practice conference rules, 
the Commission, on the basis of heretofore 
decided cases, has published industry guides. 
These guides cut across industry lines and 
set forth practices which the Commission 
believes to be deceptive in any business. 
Particularly noteworthy are the “Guides 
Against Bait Advertising,” “Guides Against 
Deceptive Pricing,” “Guides Against Adver- 
tising Allowances,” and “Guides Against De- 
ceptive Advertising of Guarantees.” Promo- 
tion of acceptance and adherence to these 
guides provide a very effective curb on 
deceptive practices. These guides have been 
widely distributed by the Commission and 
by industry. 

Of fairly recent progeny at the Trade 
Commission is the “Advertising Alert,” a 
small pamphlet published from time to time 
which sets forth brief Coscriptions of Com- 
mission proceedings of interest to the Com- 
mission and the public. It is available to 
those requesting it. 

vir 


Before getting away from the matter of 
the case-by-case approach to restraining de- 
eeptive and unfair practices, it should be 
pointed out that this system not only is time 
consuming and costly, but is unsatisfactory 
in many cases insofar as protecting the public 
interest is concerned. It is the old story of 
the successful operation and the dead 
patient. 


Attempts to stamp out deceptive and un- 
fair practices by long, drawn-out adminis- 
trative hearings in Individual cases find all 
too often that one or two members of the 
industry are placed under restraining order 
while their friendly competitors, brothers, 
and colleagues continue the same question- 
able practices unrestricted and unpenalized. 
Too frequently, at the Commission, we hear 
the complaint that one businessman is re- 
strained from doing the very thing that his 
competitor across the street or down the 
block is engaged in with apparent impunity. 

We are giving careful consideration and 
study to several programs to achieve faster 
administrative disposition of cases brought 
before the Commission, In an effort to afford 
a fairer application of cease-and-desist 
orders. 

The Commission has just recently an- 
nounced new procedures providing for a new 
rulemaking process and for advisory opinions. 
These new procedures became effective June 
1, 1962. These new developments will greatly 
expand the Commission’s program for ex- 
tending guidance to industry respecting its 
responsibilities. 

vor 


Under the new rulemaking process, the 
Commission will promulgate trade regula- 
tion rules, which will express the experience 
and judgment of the Commission, based on 
facts of which it has knowledge derived 
from studies, reports, investigations, hearings 
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and other proceedings or within official 
notice, concerning the substantive require- 
ments of the statutes it administers. 

Such trade regulation rules issued by the 
Commission may cover all applications of a 
particular statutory provision and may be 
nationwide in effect, or they may be limited 
to particular areas or industries or to par- 
ticular products or geographie markets, as 
may be appropriate. 

Where a trade regulation rule is relevant 
to any issue involved in an adjudicative pro- 
ceeding thereafter instituted, the Commis- 
sion may rely upon such rule, provided that 
the respondents shall have been given a fair 
hearing on the legality and propriety of ap- 
plying the rule toa particular case, 

Before the Commission will issue any such 
rule, under its new rulemaking process, it 
will give proper notice and afford hearings to 
to all interested parties on any proposed 
rule. The proceedings may be initiated by 
the Commission upon its own motion or 
pursuant to a petition therefor filed by any 
interested x 

After notice and hearing, the Commission, 
after due consideration of all relevant mat- 
ters of fact, law, policy and discretion, will 
proceed to issue the rule with a concise gen- 
eral statement of its basis and purpose. It 
will not be effective until after publication 
in the Federal Register. 

These new trade regulation rules are not 
to be confused with trade practice confer- 
ence rules which are not being replaced but 
will continue tq serve a useful purpose. 

Ix 


The new advisory opinion technique is a 
further effort to curb deceptive practices. 
This new policy, effective June 1, 1962, will 
afford industry assistance in determining, in 
advance, whether a proposed course of ac- 
tion, if pursued, may violate any of the laws 
administered by the Commission, and where 
practicable, give them the benefit of the 
Commission's views. 

The request for such advice should be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary and include full 
and complete information. On the basis 
of the facts submitted, as well as other in- 
formation available to the Commission, and 
where practicable, the Commission will ad- 
vise the requesting party whether or not 
the proposed course of action if pursued, will 
be likely to result in further action by the 
Commission, Any advice given is without 
prejudice to the right of the Commission 
to reconsider the questions involved and, 
where the public Interest requires, to rescind 
or reyoke the advice, Information sub- 
mitted will not be used as the basis for a 
proceeding against the requesting party 
without prior notice and opportunity af- 
forded for such party to discontinue the 
course of action pursued in good faith in 
reliance upon the Commission's advice. 

x 

I believe you are on the right path when 
you ask what can be done to assist in pre- 
venting deceptive practices so far as your 
industry is concerned. I feel that I would 
be beyond my depth in pointing out specific 
problems to you, for your association is too 
well informed and carries on too broad an 
education program for me to point out spe- 
cific ways in which you can assist in curbing 
deceptive practices. I must, however, sug- 
gest to you that the consuming public has 
become restless and is demanding more pro- 
tection against deception in advertising. 

President Kennedy has recently proposed 
consumer protection legisiation. Some of 
this proposed legislation may not directly 
affect your association, but for many groups, 
the proposed legislation would have a very 
great impact. Those businesses depending 
on installment selling will be greatly con- 
cerned with truth-in-lending- charges legis- 
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lation which has been recommended for 
passage. Packaging and labeling legislation 
has been recommended. 

xx 


Everyone is interested in the progress of 
business and the public interest, in and 
out of Government. Industrialists, econo- 
mists, and advertising associations are great- 
ly concerned with seeing to it that codes 
of business ethics are not only widely 
adopted, but are sincerely adhered to by all 
businesses and industries. 

A 26-man council, the Business Ethics 
Advisory Council, presented to President 
Kennedy some months ago a recommenda- 
tion that codes of ethics be adopted to im- 
prove the public image of business. I am 
sure that your association has been fully 
apprised of this recommendation and that 
you have studied its meaning, purpose, and 
value. I refer to one of the recommenda- 
tions which the council made to help busi- 
nesses make ethical judgments and that is a 
recommendation that businessmen review 
their advertising literature, labels, and 
packaging and give serious consideration as 
to whether their customers are given a fair 
statement of the true quality, quantity, 
price, and function of products. 

It seems to me that if a businessman 
gives serious consideration to these sub- 
jects, he will not have any conflict with 
regulatory statutes. 

xt 


It appears to me that all industry is aware- 
that the consuming public is educating itself 
and questioning advertising techniques. 
There has been a recent report of advice given 
the Advertising Club of Canada by a high- 
ranking official of Ford Motor Co.—the advice 
being that the Ford Co. expects its advertis- 
ing to be informative to the public and not 
confined to catchy slogans and rhythmic 
lyrics. Advertising can perform a service, 
but the services claimed for advertising 
greatly exaggerate the real value of its con- 
tribution to the economy. Economists have 
pointed out the fact that the largest adver- 
tising budgets are for cigarettes, beer, soap 
and toothpaste, and they question the eco- 
nomic value contributed thereby. 

I believe the most enlightened, modern 
approach to advertising is designed to serve 
the sponsor, the company whose product is 
being presented to the public. Any benefit 
the public derives from advertising is inci- 
dental, Industry must accept responsibility 
for its advertising programs and insist that 
advertising agents or agencies present their 
products fairly. In such a case, there will be 
no real danger of Commission interference. 
If there is any sloganing at the Trade Com- 
mission, it is a simple slogan that “It Is the 
truth that counts.“ 

XII 


There is another area of change which 
the Commission has given some thought to 
and that is the desirability of additional leg- 
islation which would permit the Trade Com- 
mission to issue preliminary and temporary 
cease-and-desist orders. In this matter of 
temporary cease-and-desist orders, it should 
be borne in mind that the Commission seeks 
such authority only in those cases where the 
deceptive practices are clearly and definitely 
recognized as an illegal practice and where 
continued Indulgence in the practice will re- 
sult in irreparable injury. In this area of 
temporary cease-and-desist orders, the Com- 
mission does not contemplate that they shall 
become effective or enforceable except upon 
hearing and until the proposed respondent 
shall have an opportunity to test the legality 
of the Commission’s order in the United 
States Courts of Appeal. 

There is a strong fecling that the fair and 
honest businessmen and the public can be 
better protected against dangerously mis- 
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leading advertising if the Federal Trade 
Commission is authorized by law to issue 
temporary cease-and-desist orders, in those 
cases where the illegality of the practice 
is clear, and the damage if continued will be 
irreparable. 

Businessmen are said to haye become ac- 
customed to trial by exhaustion in admin- 
istrative agencies. If so, authority to issue 
temporary, preliminary cease-and-desist or- 
ders may have a frightening effect. But 
this method of forestalling irreparable in- 
jury to competitors, or to the public, is 
nothing new or novel in American jurispru- 
dence. The fact of the matter is that pre- 
liminary injunctive proceedings in cases 
where there is clear violation of the law and 
irreparable damage reasonably to be expect- 
ed has long been a reputable and an Ameri- 
can way of protecting public and private 
rights. 

A businessman who devotes some reason- 
able thought to good, ethical business prac- 
tices Is not to be frightened by the possibil- 


‘ity of the issuance of a temporary cease-and- 


desist order. 

In our present state of economy, which is 
a growing and expanding one, with new 
products developed to attract the dollars of 
a growing population, we must come to grips 
with the problem of giving relief to the pub- 
lic and to the fair competitor before the 
damage is done. 

xiv 

The growth of interest in the consumer 
aspect of fair competition laws is of growing 
concern in every State of the Union, and new 
legislation is being constantly promoted. 
Almost every law school in the country 18 
conducting seminars and other studies to 
find out how the consumer can be afforded 
more protection against misleading and de- 
ceptive advertising. 

I believe that your association can be 
effective in prohibiting deceptive practices. 
if members will check their advertising copy 
to see that it maintains a quality of fairness 
and truth. This responsibility should not be 
passed on entirely to an advertising agency- 
Businessmen themselves must exercise re- 
sponsibility to curb deceptive business prat- 
tices and see to it that the product mar- 
keted is not misrepresented as to quantity, 
quality, price or function, 

Speaking of the work of the Business 
Ethics Advisory Council heretofore referred 
to, and which urged high standards of ethic’ 
upon American businessmen, President Ke™- 
nedy said: 

“I am confident that American business 
will respond, but in addition to helping 
businessmen, your work should assist the 
general public to achieve a broader under“ 
standing of these problems, for ethics is 4 
matter of concern to us all, 

“The free world watches us closely for 
leadership in this field, the uncommi 
nations seek examples of the free en 
system in operation, and the Communist na- 
tions are looking for vulnerable points of 
attack. I know that you will bear all this 
in mind.” 


Large Area of Waurika Is Inundated 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 
OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 15, 1962 
Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 


under leave to extend my remarks in 
Reconp, I include the following article 


1962 


from the Wichita Falls (Tex.) Record 
News, of June 11, 1962: 
LARGE AREA oF WAURIKA Is INUNDATED 
(By Dan Martin) 

Floodwaters inundated a large portion of 
Waurika, Okla.. Sunday as torrential spring 
rains continued to be a threat in the north 
Texas-southern Oklahoma area. 

Lakes and streams in north central Texas 
near Graham rose sharply in the wake of 
heavy rains. 

In Waurika, approximately 125 families 
were evacuated when floodwaters crept into 
w 100-block area on the western edge of 
town. 

Farmiands along the Beaver and Cow 
Creeks in Jefferson, Jackson, and Cotton 
Counties were expected to suffer heavy flood 
damage. Some estimates to crops alone 
ranged into the $200,000 class. 

Floodwaters at the Waurika pump station 
crested at 4:10 p.m. Sunday at 876.20 feet 
above sea level, or about 7 feet above the 
level of the creek from bank to bank. 

At 9:30 am., crest was 21.55 feet, or about 
Ty feet above bank level, at the State High- 
way 5 bridge over Cow Creek. The bridge, 
plus the highway, are closed to trafe and 
are not expected to be open until late 
Monday. 

According to Don Morrison, executive vice 
president of the Beaver and Cow Creek 
Watershed Association and publisher of the 
Waurika News-Democrat, water had receded 
Minutely during the late afternoon. 

Negro and white families, forced from 
their homes, were expected to spend the 
night Sunday in the fair barn and Waurika 
Central Elementary Schoo! gymnasium. 

The homeless families were fed Sunday at 
the fair barn by volunteer workers, the 
National Guard and the American Red Cross. 
By 8 p.m., 109 persons had been fed. 

To assist in the evacuation process, a 
troop of National Guardsmen and two heavy 
trucks were called into service from Walters. 
The men, who volunteered their labor, are 
members of B Troop, 2d Recon Squad, 245th 
Armored, 45th Infantry Division of the Okla- 
homa National Guard. NCO in charge was 
Sgt. Roy Bartling, Waurika. Troop com- 
Mander, also present, was Capt. Don Bryan, 
Walters. 

Morrison said the trucks were used to 
evacuate families, transport supplies, and 
Carry officials to survey flood damage and 
Make gage readings. 

Morrison said the flood compared to one 
Which occurred May 18, 1957. Then, the 
Waters inundated 20,000 acres and caused 
damages estimated at $81,200. Then, six 
floods occurred during a 36-day period. 

A near disastrous flood in 1955 caused 
damage estimated at $1,922,000 of which 
Waurika received some $270,000 damages. 

The city area which was flooded comprises 
about 100 city blocks in the area west of 

Street toward the bed of Beaver and 
Cow Creeks, 

In the Graham area, 3.33 inches of rain 
have been measured since late Saturday. 
The total there stands at 7 inches since 
June 1. 

Both Lake Graham and Lake Eddleman 
had risen 5 feet Sunday. Possum Kingdom 

e. south of Graham, had risen 4 feet. 

Runoff from the downpour sent the Brazos 

ver and many of its tributaries racing out 
Of their banks. 

Runoff racing through an intersection in 
Graham swept the compact car of Mrs. Pearl 
Willis into a normally dry creek bed turned 
into a torrent by the rain. Her car, filled 

the dashboard, lodged against some debris 
More than 200 feet from the intersection. 

Mrs. Willis remained in the car for more 
than 3 hours before she was discovered and 
rescued. 


x Several other cars were washed from the 
treets in Graham during the downpour. 
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In Wichita Falls, weather forecasters offi- 
cially recorded .38 of an inch of rain through 
Sunday night, most of which fell during 
the early morning hours. 

Diversion Lake and Lake Kemp both 
trapped about 14 Inches of water from the 
Train, but neither was reported to be near 
the spillway. Lake Kickapoo and Lake 
Wichita also were reported to have risen from 
the heavy rains. i 

Slight relief from the rains was in sight, 
according to the weatherman, as Monday's 
forecast calls for partly cloudy skies, tem- 
peratures to reach 92 degrees and no mention 
of rains. 

In other sections of north central Texas, 
Breckenridge recorded 1.95 inches of rain 
during the morning Sunday. Runoff there 
closed U.S, Highway 180. ` 


Resolution by Iowa Beef Producers As- 
sociation in Opposition to Dual Grad- 
ing System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ond, I am pleased to include the follow- 
ing letters and resolution from and by 
the Iowa Beef Producers Association, 
all of which speak clearly, in pointing 
out their opposition to the proposed dual 
grading of cattle. 

I trust the Secretary of Agriculture 
will not impose such useless grading of 
cattle at the expense of our beef pro- 
ducers who are already struggling with a 
very risky business. 

The letters and resolutions follow: 

Iowa BEEF PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, 
Des Moines, June 6, 1962. 
Hon. Ben F. Jensen, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN JENSEN: Enclosed you 
will find copy of resolutions we adopted at 
our annual meeting. 

As the beef industry is important to the 
economy of Iowa, contributing 36.5 percent 
of total agricultural income representing 
$905,817,000 for 1960, it is important that we 
go slow in making any changes that would 
adversely affect beef production here in 
Towa. 

Dual grading would seriously affect the 
Corn Belt feeder by changing the feeding 
system and in type of cattle fed and we feel 
that you should be concerned about this 
proposed change. 

Sincerely, 
Gat’ DANILSON, 
Field Representative. 
RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE IOWA BEEF PRO- 

DUCERS ASSOCIATION AT THE ANNUAL MEET- 

ING, Des Mornes, Iowa, Arum. 18, 1962 

Whereas Iowa produces more pounds of 
beef for slaughter than any other State, we 
fecl we should be considered and respectfully 
heard, and - 

Whereas there will always be a demand 
for the top grade of beef, that is, prime and 
choice beef as we know it today. Hotels, 
restaurants, and institutional trade demand 
quality long-fed beef for their trade. If dual 
grading were In effect today cattle bringing 
the top price would be penalized and bring 
a much lower price, and 
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Whereas there is a question in the minds 
of many cattle feeders in regard to the var- 
lability of present-day grading in different 
sections of the country, this new proposal 
will add more complexity to the beef-grading 
system, and 

Whereas the cost will be increased and the 
beef producers can’t afford any more hidden 
costs in the merchandising of his produce, 
and 

Whereas the new proposed grading will 
change the cattle feeding setup in the Corn 
Belt; cattle will be fed for a shorter period 
of time and this will add to the huge corn 
surpluses we already have in stock: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Iowa Beef Producers 
Association go on record as opposing the 
dual grading system proposed by the Fed- 
eral Government; and we hereby resolve that 
we as individuals and members of the Iowa 
Beef Producers Association do now strenu- 
ously oppose the program of dual grading. 
We, as producers and feeders, have much at 
stake in changing anything that will affect 
the appeal of beef to the consumer. 

June 6, 1962. 
Hon. ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Ma. SECRETARY: The Iowa Beef Pro- 
ducers Association at their annual meeting 
in Des Moines, Iowa, on April 18, 1962, 
adopted the enclosed resolutions opposing 
dual grading as proposed by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Following is a brief explanation of the 
proposed resolutions: 

Dual grading which is going into effect 
July 1, 1962, will increase the cost of meat 
to the consumer and will decrease the per- 
cent of the consumer's dollar received by 
the producer. The percent of the consumer's 
dollar which the producer receives is growing 
less year by year. 

Dual grading will take more time and add 
more confusion to the present system of 
grading. Under the dual grading plan the 
present system of grading will still prevau 
Prime, Choice, Good, and so on down the 
line, In addition, each grade will be graded 
into six subdivisions: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. The 
differences in these subdivisions would be the 
amount of rind or outside fat and size of 
loin eye. 

It is very likely that the beef bringing the 
top price today would be a Prime No. 6 which 
would be the least desirable in the Prime 
grade because of a little extra fat, under the 
proposed system. The important thing to 
remember is what makes beef tasty and pop- 
ular with the consumer. Fat makes the dif- 
ference in taste and juiciness. We here in 
the Corn Belt believe the way to put quality 
in beef is by feeding rather than by using 
additives. 

Dual grading will automatically lower the 
price of cattle selling at the top of the 
market, thereby lowering the price level of 
the whole cattle market. Under the proposed 
system, thin-rind cattle will be in demand 
and it is only natural that looking for car- 
casses with minimum amount of fat that we 
sacrifice quality, such as marbling. We must 
have an adequate amount of fat interspersed 
through the meat and on the outside to 
maintain the flavor, juiciness, and quality in 
beef. We must not lose the consumer's 
demand for beef. 

In order for a producer to receive extra 
compensation for cattle grading 1 and 2, 
under the dual grading system, it would 
stand to reason that he would have to sell 
on grade and yield to the packer: In other 
words, the cattle feeder would forfeit his 
right to bargain on price of live animals. 
I am confident that the majority of the 
cattle feeders would object serious to giving 
up any more of their bargaining power. 
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Federal grading is no protection to the 
consumer. If the Federal Government 
wanted to grade meat to protect the con- 
sumer then it should grade the poor quality 
meat and stamp it as such. This has never 
been done. 

Federal grading of meat does not help 
merchandise meat. The largest chainstore 
in America, the Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
merchandises 12 percent of the meat mar- 
keted in this country. They do not buy 
beef graded by the Government. Therefore, 
they have proven that Government grading 
is of no advantage from the standpoint of 
merchandising. 

There is the question of uniformity of 
grading as we have it today. Many produc- 
ers are concerned by the variability on 
quality in different sections of the country. 
We must maintain a high standard of qual- 
ity that the consumer can depend upon and 
be repeat buyers. Dual grading offers no 
way the consumer will receive a uniform 
quality product. 

The beef producers have always tried and 
are still endeavoring to improve the quality 
of their product. The fact that they have 
increased the per capita consumption per 
year from 58 pounds to 88 pounds, in the 
last 20 years is clear evidence that they have 
improved their product and that the Ameri- 
can consumer has accepted their improved 
product. Why destroy this public image of 
a great product when it will not benefit the 
consumer, it will not benefit the producer, 
it will slow up the movement of beef through 
the packing plants and build a bigger and 
more expensive and clumsy bureaucracy in 
Washington? 

No one realizes any more than the cattle- 
men themselves that there are variations in 
cattle, even in the same breed of cattle, in 
doing qualities, gaining ability, and car- 
casses. To discover and isolate these ani- 
mals with superior carcasses must be done 
by controlled experiments and not at the 

of other important factors. The 
sources of these desirable geneotypes can- 
not be discovered by grading carcasses in a 
packing plant because the origin of the 
geneotypes of such carcasses will be un- 
known, It would be a worthy project if the 
USDA, at their Beltsville Experiment Sta- 
tion and land-grant colleges could and 
would develop these superior strains. This 
would be a real challenge to them and no 
one would welcome it any more than the 
beef producers because they know from ex- 
perience that improvements come slowly 
and are many times very costly. 

The beef producer, feeder, or breeder is 
constantly aware of the competition in this 
day and age and is amenable to progress 
and improvement, but Is hesitant of moving 
too fast when his product has the appeal to 
the consumer that it has today. 

Sincerely, 
J. C. HoLBERT, 
Chairman, Marketing Division. 


Minimum Wage for Pear Pickers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


or OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, we have 
a serious labor problem in our State, 
in Jackson County, relating to the ob- 
taining of Mexican nationals to be of as- 
sistance in helping to pick the pear crop. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial appearing on May 25, 1956, in the 
Capital Press of Salem, Oreg., entitled 
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“Picking Labor Rulings,” be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

‘There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Pick Lasor RULINGS 


The scheduled appearance of US. Secre- 
of Labor Arthur Goldberg in Salem to- 
night (May 25), for a dinner sponsored by 
the Democratic Party of Oregon, brings to 
mind recent action by his Department to- 
ward keeping Mexican nationals south of the 
Oregon border and toward a $1 minimum 
wage for pickers. * 

Mr. Goldberg might have answers to ques- 
tions that will surely be raised by farmers, 
and which have already been raised by Sena- 
tor WAYNE Morse in behalf of Medford pear 
growers, but right now we can't agree with 
the Labor Department's positions as they 
apply to Oregon. 

The Department is understandingly mak- 
ing an effort to have growers use U.S. citi- 
zens who need picking work, and to assure 
them a decent wage. As it applies to most 
situations, particularly in the South, this 
is a good rule. But like so many rules, it 
should make room for exceptional circum- 
stances. 

Medford pear growers, for example, made 
a good case for their contention that be- 
cause of the work involved, not just anyone 
can pick pears, In unskilled hands, pears 
suffer bruises and stem puncture that make 
them unacceptable to and gift 
packers, and lower their value greatly for any 
use. 
Furthermore, climbing down a long ladder 
with 50 pounds of pears on your back is work 
for an able man, not for derelicts off the 
street or for women or children. Industrial 
accident reports make this clear. 

Yet Medford, located far from sizable labor 
markets, cannot find enough able-bodied 
men to fill its trees right at the peak mo- 
ments when pears have to be picked. So far 
the Mexican nationals have filled the bin 
handsomely, and impressive work records 
kept by Medford growers prove the Mexicans’ 
value to everyone involved, including the 
many in the city who depend upon the har- 
vest for employment in related industries 
such as Canning and A 

The Labor Department contends that 
Washington frultgrowers similarly Bola ted 
from labor surplus areas successfully go far 
afield to other States and get enough pickers, 
but the Medford people swear they have tried 
this without success. 

As for the $1 minimum wage, it probably 
fills a real need in low-wage areas. But 
where pickers get a piece rate that assures 
them well over $1 an hour with a satisfactory 
rate of production, and where the minimum 
rate would make prohibitively expensive the 
use of pickers who have neither the ability 
nor the desire to work at a fully productive 
pace, the $1 minimum doesn't seem to have 
merit. 

As we say, Mr. Goldberg might have good 
answers to these questions. He is running 
a good shop at the Labor Department and 
knows his stuff. But we suspect that he can 
be shown that the rules can stand amend- 
ment. 


Boy Scouts Honor Congressman Carl 
Vinson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 
OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 14, the Boy Scouts of America con- 
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ferred upon our distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from Georgia, Hon. CARL 
Vurson, the highest honor of Scouting: 
the Silver Buffalo. 

The award was made in recognition of 
Congressman Vuinson’s long and distin- 
guished career as a Member of this body, 
and the many contributions which he 
has made to the cause of a stronger 
America. 

As part of that constructive and 
Statesmanlike record, the gentleman 
from Georgia has consistenfly supported 
the cause of Scouting, from the day he 
joined in voting approval of the first 
congressional charter for the Boy Scouts 
of America, 44 years ago. 

The Boy Scouts could not have con- 
ferred their coveted Silver Buffalo upon 
a more respected and distinguished 
Member of the Congress, and I am sure 
all of the Members of this body join in 
congratulations today to Chairman Vin- 
son. 
The statement of the gentleman from 
Georgia, Congressman Vuvson, at last 
night’s banquet, made in conjunction 
with his distinguished cohonoree, Sen- 
ator Cari HAYDEN, of Arizona, paid ap- 
propriate tribute to the Scouts for their 
magnificient accomplishments over the 


years, 
The full text of our colleague's short 
but eloquent remarks follows: 
REMARKS OF REPRESENTATIVE CARL VINSON, OF 
GEORGIA, AT Boy Scouts Banquet 


Mr. Augustus, distinguished guesta, ladies, 
and gentlemen, it is a great personal priy- 
lege to be here tonight at this charter day 
dinner and to join with my very distin- 
guished friend and colleague, Senator Har- 
DEN, in presenting our greetings to the Boy 
Scouts of America. 

This organization, which has helped mold 
the character of American boys for many 
years, is truly one of the really great organi- 
zations in the world. 

But in honoring the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, may I also take this opportunity to 
thank the national officers, and especially 
your president, Mr. Augustus, on behalf of 
the parents of American Boy Scouts, for the 
magnificent leadership they have provided 
this incomparable group of young Ameri- 
cans. 

Now I would Hke to read to the Boy Scouts 
of America everywhere the joint message 
from Senator Harb, and myself: 

“To the Boy Scouts of America: 

“Forty-six years ago the 64th Congress of 
the United States incorporated and char- 
tered the Boy Scouts of America. This bill, 
H.R. 755, duly signed by the then Speaker 
of the House, Hon. Champ Clark, and Acting 
President of the Senate, Hon. John H. Bank- 
head, became law upon approval of Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson on June 15, 1916. 
Section 3 of the act states; 

The purpose of this corporation shall be 
to promote, through organization, and co- 
operation with other agencies, the ability of 
boys to do things for themselves and others, 
to train them in scoutcraft, and to 
them patriotism, courage, self-reliance, and 

virtues, using the methods which 
are now in common use by Boy Scouts.’ 
Members of 


tutions, on the occasion of National Charter 
Day, 1962. 

“We observe with pride and satisfaction 
the magnificent accomplishments of the BOY 
Scouts of America over the years, which un 
der the protection of the Federal charter 
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have fully justified the confidence Imposed 
in the movement by the Congress and the 
people of the Nation. 

“The need for the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
lea is as timely today as it was in 1916. We 
would remind you that the purpose for which 
the charter was granted continues, and we 
urge that you pursue diligently your ob- 
jective to make Scouting available to all 
boys in every community throughout our be- 
loved America. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“CARL HAYDEN, 
“Senator of Arizona. 
“CARL VINSON, 
“Congressman of Georgia.” 
Jone 14, 1962. 


Lithuania’s Tragic Days 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM W. SCRANTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Speaker, June 


15 and 16 in the years 1940 and 1941 
were tragic days for the freedom-loving 
People of Lithuania. On June 15, 1940, 
Soviet demands for the immediate for- 
mation of a friendly government and 
Soviet military occupation marked the 
end of a sovereign democratic Lithuania 
and the beginning of its tragic enslave- 
ment by the Communist tyrants. June 
15 and 16, 1941, are equally sad anni- 
versaries for the Lithuanian people, for 
on those days thousands of the brave 
People of that country were forcibly 
deprived of their liberty and exiled to 
the wastelands of Siberia. On the night 
of June 14-15 alone some 30,000 mem- 
bers of the Lithuanian intelligentsia were 
deported under inhuman conditions to 
Slave labor camps, and new waves of 
Mass deportations and arrests followed. 
In 1948-49 approximately 10 percent of 
Lithuania’s population was driven to 
Siberia because of the resistance of 
Lithuanian farmers to the forcible col- 
lectivization of land which had belonged 
to them and which they had farmed for 
centuries. 

Thus, in recalling the tragic fate of 
those Lithuanians who were driven from 
their homeland by the Soviet Commu- 
nists, let us pledge ourselves coura- 
geously to oppose the aggression and 

of which Lithuania was, and 

Still is, victim and stanchly to defend 

the right of all peoples to national in- 

dependence and individual freedom. 

Lithuania, let us remember, after pre- 

Vious subjection to Russian domination, 

declared its independence in 1918 and 

assumed its rightful place in the world 

-community as a member of the League 

of Nations. 

In signing a peace treaty with 
Lithuania in 1920, the Soviet Union rec- 
ognized it as an independent state and 
renounced all rights of sovereignty over 
it. But nonetheless Lithuania was only 
to flourish as an independent entity with 
& government chosen by the people and 
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a constitution which accorded freedom 
of speech, assembly, religion, and com- 
munication for scarcely two decades 
when, once again, a Russia bent on ter- 
ritorial expansion was to claim it victim. 

It is fitting, then, in expressing our 
sympathy to the Lithuanian people for 
the tragic exile of so many of their num- 
ber also to state our fervent hope that 
the people of Lithuania may someday 
reestablish a democratic government, 
free of Soviet control, under which in- 
dividual liberties will thrive. 

Let us never forget these tragic days 
of June 15 and 16 and dedicate ourselves 
to working for freedom and independence 
for Lithuania. 


A Tribute to the Glacier Priest: 
Bernard Hubbard, S.J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 7, 1962 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, Califor- 
nia mourns the death of Father Bernard 
Hubbard, S. J., the “glacier priest,“ whose 
fame has refiected glory upon the Uni- 
versity of Santa Clara, whose geology 
department he had headed since 1926. 
Father Hubbard spoke of himself as 
being on a perpetual leave of absence 
from the university, but his teaching of 
scientific precision, of stubborn patience 
in investigating and accuracy in report- 
ing, of matter-of-fact heroism and 
healthy humor, of simple stalwart vir- 
tue, has entered into the formation of 
generations of men. His was the vast 
patience that one would expect of a man 
who made it his business to watch and 
measure and chart the slow advance and 
retreat of glaciers. His was the daunt- 
less courage needed by a man who made 
it his business to watch and explore the 
craters of active volcanoes. His reports 
of explorations and studies among Alas- 
kan glaciers and volcanoes are both a 
sound contribution to scientific knowl- 
edge of these phenomena, and a lasting 
contribution to the literature of adven- 
ture. S 

Scientific studies carried on by him or 
under his direction has included, besides 
volcanology and glacier geology, such 
subjects as meteorology, oceanography, 
ethnology, anthropology, and paleontol- 
ogy in the Alaskan area-and the Arctic 
Ocean. Father Hubbard was a pioneer 
in the use of moving picture films as a 
medium of popular education, and in the 
use of photographs, both moving and 
still, as integral parts of scientific 
records. 

Father Hubbard's career and scientific 
attainments do not stand in isolation, 
but are an integral part of the great 
tradition of Santa Clara, and of the so- 
ciety in California and the United States. 
He was outstanding, in that he repres- 
sented a fruition of the Jesuit virtues of 
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unflinching courage, and selfless devo- 
tion to research and scholarship. The 
University of Santa Clara is one of the 
principal stations in the series of seis- 
mological observatories that cover the 
United States, in studying the occur- 
rence, location, and intensity of earth- 
quakes. The study of the relationship 
of sunspots with long-range changes in 
the earth’s weather, and with the fre- 
quency of meteorites is a highly import- 
ant topic, taking its origin chiefly from 
the pioneer work done at Santa Clara 
by Father Richard, S.J. 

We of San Francisco remember proud- 
ly that Father Bernard Hubbard, splen- 
did representative of the Jesuit tradition 
in San Francisco that dates from 1851, 
is also our native son, born in San Fran- 
cisco in 1888, and a graduate from St. 
Ignatius High School. He will long be 
remmebered and honored in his native 
city. 


Mr. Mills on Tax Cuts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, in review- 
ing the statements of my colleague, the 
distinguished chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, the Honorable WIL- 
BUR Mitts before the Rules Committee 
and other recent statements on the sub- 
ject, I fail to discern that he has an- 
nounced any position on the proposals 
announced by President Kennedy to cut 
taxes next year. The only statement I 
can find is the statement that Chairman 
Mitts has as yet taken no position. 


It is difficult for me to determine the 
basis of the following editorial on the 
position of Chairman Mis which ap- 
peared in today’s Washington Post. 

The editorial follows: 

Mn. MILLS on Tax CUTS 

The tax cut that President Kennedy has 
proposed for next year seems to have run 
into opposition from Mr. Wasor Mes, 
chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, even before the President has 
revealed what taxes he wants to cut. With 
the basic proposition for a tax reform, of 
which the tax cut is to be a part, Mr. MILLS 
is not in disagreement. In fact, he has been 
one of the earliest and most eloquent ad- 
vocates of the kind of reform that would 
bring down the rates while making up the 
revenue loss by removing some of the special 
privileges how in the tax code. What he 
does not seem to accept is that the tax re- 
form should also involve a reduction in rev- 
enue. 

Now Mr. Mus is quite right In saying 
that there are some questions to be raised 
about a fiscal policy that ties its hands so far 
in advance. Last summer the President did 
the same thing when he promised to balance 
the budget for fiscal year 1963. He then was 
making fiscal policy almost 24 months ahead, 
a period for which economic conditions can- 
not possibly be foreseen. This year he is 
doing something similar by announcing a 
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tax cut far in advance, even though he does 
retain a measure of flexibility on the ex- 
penditure side. The President can argue, 
however, that in both cases he was acting 
to strengthen confidence, last year to allay 
fears of inflation, this year fears of recession. 

The real issue posed by Mr. MILLS’ appar- 
ent rejection of a tax cut Is the reasoning 
he gave—that he had never been for a re- 
duction in total revenues if the Government 
is spending more. Even if he means to be 
interpreted literally as referring to the dol- 
lar amount of revenues and not to tax rates, 
his view seems to involve a rejection of the 
principle of an anticyclical budget. If a re- 
cession should come later this year or during 
1963, would Mr. Mrs object to a deliberate 
deficit of some magnitude? Such a deficit 
could best be brought about by cutting taxes, 
although some increase in expenditures 
would almost certainly be insisted on by the 
Congress. 

Whether this hypothetical tax cut would 
be of the temporary variety, designed mainly 
to stimulate consumption, or a permanent 
one, in which case a good part of it should 
go to stimulate investment, is unclear after 
the various pronouncements of the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
Director of the Budget. But the need for 
standby arrangements for a temporary tax 
cut seems to be fairly widely accepted, not 
only within the administration, but also by 
representative groups such as the Commis- 
sion on Money and Credit and the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development. Congres- 
sional sources have made clear that they take 
a dim view of giving this power to the 
President. But the same sources have inti- 
mated that Congress itself could set up flex- 
ible procedures for temporary tax cuts. 
Representative MARTHA GRIFFITHS has said 
that a Presidential proposal for such a tem- 
porary cut would go through the Congress 
faster than a declaration of war, Mr. MLSs’ 
statement now seems to cast In doubt the 
whole principle, unless he intends to argue 
that in some connection a tax cut would 
so stimulate the economy as to raise total 
revenues. If Mr. Mus means to say that 
in a recession any increase in expenditures 
must be matched by higher taxes, then the 
debate over compensatory budget policy has 
a long way to go. 


Prescription for Getting Votes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKL Mr. Speaker, the 
debate over the King-Anderson bill con- 
tinues to rage with growing intensity 
on the deliberate political use by the 
administration of this issue to cover up 
its consistent failures in foreign affairs 
and domestic economic fronts. 

The issue is certainly complex and 
controversial enough without being used 
by the majority party as a political foot- 
ball. However, the public is realizing the 
political motivation involved in the ad- 
ministration's efforts, with the credit in 
great part going to the Nation's inde- 
pendent press, which is providing true 
service to our citizens by clearly por- 
traying the various aspects of this issue. 

One of the most thought-provoking 
editorials that has come to my attention 
in recent periods appeared in the Thurs- 
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day, June 7 issue of the Chicago Heights 
Star, and I submit for the Recorp this 
editorial entitled “Prescription for Get- 
ting Votes.” 
The editorial follows: 
PRESCRIPTION FOR GETTING VOTES 


A survey conducted recently by this news- 
paper among members of senior citizens 
groups confirms the suspicion that President 
Kennedy's medicare program is a handy de- 
vice for the purchase of votes. 

With a few exceptions those interviewed 
were certain only of the fact that they fav- 
ored the legislation because it might give 
them something for nothing. The vast 
majority didn't know just what they were 
going to get for nothing, nor did they know 
how the program would be financed, 

As a matter of fact, many of them assumed 
that the law would cover the cost of doctor 
bills, which it would not. Misnamed in the 
first place, the program would more appro- 
priately be termed “hospicare” or something 
of the sort. 

In the face of this, we see a torrid battle 
of petitions and counter-petitions intended 
to influence legislators on the subject. 
Chicago Mayor Daley seeks signatures in 
Chicago and Cook County from more peo- 
ple than there are registered voters on peti- 
tions favoring the bill. It has been asked 
how the validity of more than 2½% million 
signatures on petitions can be accepted from 
an area which doesn't produce an honest 
tally of votes. 

At the same time, the affluent American 
Medical Association has hurled its weight 
against the legislation, while labor unions 
have financed senior citizens councils in a 
vast distribution of propaganda malled free 
to newspapers wishing to fill a vacant space 
at low cost. 

We would suggest that Congressmen make 
up their minds on the basis of the legisla- 
tion’s merits rather than the pleadings of 
an ill-advised public, ~ 

For our part, we think it is dangerous to 
continue increasing the social security tax, 
as the King-Anderson bill would do, in order 
to pay the hospital and nursing home bilis 
of rich and poor alike, Nobody should be 
denied medical attention because he 
is short of funds. It is ridiculous, however, 
to extend the aid to everyone under social 
security simply to relieve people of admit- 
ing that in thelr nonproductive years they 
cannot afford large expenditures in an em- 
ergency. It is just as ridiculous to adopt a 
program which excludes the millions who 
are not covered by social security. 

It seems to us that the problems posed by 
increasing life expectancy can be solved more 
humanely than by appealing to blocs of vot- 
ers without regard for commonsense. 

It might be noted that such schemes would 
lose much of their political appeal if all 
doctors did what many of them do—intro- 
duce the element of compassion and reason 
into the business of billing persons of limited 
means, In that case, much misleading 
terms as “medicare” would not be so attrac- 
tive to voters anxious to clutch at any straw, 


Scouting’s Highest Award 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DURWARD G. HALL 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 15, 1962 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, last night 
it was my privilege to attend the first 
annual Charter Day observance of the 


organization, and cooperation with 


June 15 


Boy Scouts of America, held at the 
Sheraton-Park Hotel in Washington. 
The entertainment was by the Marine 
Band and the U.S. Army Chorus. The 
Congress was invited. The occasion was 
marked by the presentation of Scout- 
ing's highest award for service to 
youth—in or outside of the B.S.A—the 
Silver Buffalo, to the Honorable Cart 
Vinson, of Georgia, my esteemed chair- 
man on the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, and to the Honorable Cart Hay- 
DEN, U.S. Senator from Arizona, These 
two distinguished colleagues of ours are 
the only two Members of Congress who 
were serving in that capacity when the 
congressional charter was granted to the 
Boy Scouts of America during the 64th 
Congress. The Speaker of the House 
keynoted the session, the President sent 
a message, and many cooperative spon- 
sors were present and introduced, 

Since the granting of the charter over 
$3 million young men have taken the 
Scouting oath and many have held high 
office of responsibility in the leadership 
of our country. At the present time, 
there are over 5,300,000 Boy Scouts and 
Scouters in America. The country has 
reaped untold reward from their devo- 
tion to moral and physical fitness, serv- 
ice to God and country, and civic or com- 
munity efforts. Under leave to extend 
and revise my remarks, the citation to 
Senator Haypen and Cart Vinson fol- 
lows along with their stirring response: 

CITATION: Hon. CARL VINSON 

The Honorable Cant Vinson, Member, US. 
House of Representatives, Milledgeville, Ga. 
Member of the 64th Congress which granted 
the Pederal charter to the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

Cart Vinson was born in Baldwin County, 
Ga., and was educated at Georgia Military 
College and Mercer University Law School. 
He practiced law, served as solicitor (prose- 
cuting attorney), for Baldwin County 
in the General Assembly of Georgia, during 
which time he was speaker pro tempore for 2 
years. He later served as judge of the county 
court of Baldwin County. 

In 1914, he was elected to fill an unex- 
pired term in the House of Representatives 
and has since served continuously on thot 
body. 

Representative Vinson served as chairman 
of the Naval Affairs Committee for 16 years 
and as chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee for 12 years. He has sponsored en“ 
abling legislation for Boy Scout Jamborees 
since 1949 and coauthored the national 
Jamboree bill in 1960 and the legislation for 
the 11th World Jamboree to be held in Greece 
in 1963. 


To the Boy Scouts of America: 

Forty-six years ago the 64th Congress of 
the United States incorporated and chartered 
the Boy Scouts of America. This bill, HR. 
755, duly signed by the then Spenker of 
the House, Hon. Champ Clark, and Act 
ing President of the Senate, Hon. 3 
H. Bankhead, became law upon approval 
President Woodrow Wilson on June 15, 1910 
Section 3 of the act states: “The purpose 
this corporation shall be to promote, through 

0 
agencies, the ability of boys to do things for 
themselves and others, to train them 
scoutcraft, and to teach them patriotism. 
courage, self-reliance, and kindred virtuos _ 
using the methods which are now in common 
use by Boy Scouts.” P 

Today, we, the undersigned Members of 
the 86th Congress, who were also In the Cath 
Congress, take pleasure in greeting you 
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the 5,300,000 members of the Boy Scouts 
Of America and your 84,000 local chartered 
Institutions, on the occasion of National 
Charter Day 1962. 
We observe with pride and satisfaction the 
ent accomplishments of the Boy 
Scouts of America over the years, which 
Under the protection of the Federal charter 
have fully justified the confidence imposed 
in the movement by the Congress and the 
People of the Nation. 

The need for the Boy Scouts of America 
is as timely today as it was in 1916. We 
Would remind you that the purpose for 
Which the charter was granted continues, 
and we urge that you pursue diligently your 
objective to make scouting available to all 

in every community throughout our 
ed America. 
Sincerely yours, 
Cari VINSON, 
Congressman, of Georgia. 
Cant HAYDEN, 

Senator, of Arizona, 

JUNE 14, 1962. 


CITATION: Hon. CARL HAYDEN 


The Honorable Cart Harm, Member, U.S. 
Senate, Phoenix, Ariz., Member of the 64th 
which granted the Federal charter 

to the Boy Scouts of America. 

Carn Haypen was born at Hayden's Ferry 
(now Tempe), Ariz, and was educated in the 
Public schools of Tempe, the Arizona terri- 

normal school, and Leland Stanford 
Junior University. 

He was a delegate to the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention in 1904, treasurer of Mari- 
Copa County in 1904, and sheriff from 1907 
to 1912. He was elected to the House of 
Representatives upon the admission of Ari- 
Zona to statehood and served as a Member 
from February 19, 1912 to March 3. 1927. He 
Was elected to the Senate in 1926, where he 
has served continuously, and, since 1957, has 
as President pro tempore, He is 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Ap- 
Propriations, joint chairman of the Com- 
Mittee on Printing, and a member of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 

Senator Harpen is a member of the Na- 
tional Council, Boy Scouts of America, and 


supported enablin: 
bores legislation and is coauthor of the 
weislation related to the 11th World Jam- 
ee in Greece in 1963. 


Starmexr pyr SENATOR CARL HAYDEN, 
Cuarrrg Dar DINNER, Bor Scouts oF 
A, JUNE 14, 1962 


oe an occasion like this, it is natural that 
A thoughts go back to the days of the 
th Congress when the onal 
Charter wns granted to the Boy Scouts of 
— The world was in turmoil and 
©. World War I was mounting in fury 
in. the United States was about to become 
VOlved in the bloody struggle. In 1916 
People were keenly alert to the need for 
be national strength so that we would 
bay, y to do our part to “make the world 
© for democracy.” 
at was under these conditions that the 
boys gaw the value of providing for the 
Pate Of America an opportunity to partici- 
taj an Scouting, with its program of physi- 
fitness, character building, and citizen- 
ay? training. Over the years and through 
tone, the vicissitudes of our national life, 
hey has been fulfilling its mission to 
Iden 2? boys of America to live up to the 
Of the Scout oath and law, 
prpomeressman Vinson and I have had the 
thay cee of supporting thousands of bills 
Dt, Bare come before the Congress of the 
wi et States, and I am sure my colleague 
agree with me that the granting of the 
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charter to the Boy Scouts of America was 
one of the most effective and worthy acts of 
legislation that we have had a part in en- 
acting into law. 

Some people haye the idea that by grant- 
ing this charter we made scouting a Govern- 
ment agency. Exactly the opposite is true. 
It merely authorized the Boy Scouts of 
America to make the program available to 
boys through cooperating agencies. Public 
funds were not provided and the whole 
operation of scouting has been generously 
supported by our free institutions and by 
free citizens, motivated by a desire to serve 
the boyhood of America through scouting. 
This support scouting has richly deserved, 
and because of it millions of boys have had 
the benefits of scouting. 

To commemorate the granting of the 
original charter at this festive event, we 
wish to present to the Boy Scouts of America 
this illuminated and framed copy of excerpts 
from the historic document. May this color- 
ful charter be a constant reminder of the 
purposes for which scouting was created, 
and an incentive to intensify your efforts to 
make scouting available to an ever-increas- 
ing number of boys. 


The Case Against India Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an excellent editorial from the 
Capitol Journal, of Salem, Oreg., on 
the subject of aid to India: 

THE Case AGAINST INDIA Am 

India always has held a warm spot in the 
hearts of President Kennedy, Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk, former Undersecretary 
Chester Bowles, and others of the Kennedy 
administration. The President’s proposed 
foreign aid bill for 1963 would provide $727 
million for India, one-seventh of the total. 
Over a period of 5 years, India has received 
upwards of $2.5 billion in U.S. grants, cred- 
its, and other alds. 

This is natural. India is the most popu- 
lous democratic nation in the worid. Its 
ability to demonstrate economic and so- 
cial progress to the nations of Asla is vitally 
important to the cause of democracy in 
that part of the world. Without vast aid, 
its chances of preventing a Communist take- 
over aren't considered too bright. 

In spite of this, the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee shocked the Kennedy ad- 
ministration and India recently when it 
voted to slash more than §200 million from 
the foreign aid funds earmarked for that 
neutral nation. > 

Surprisingly, the movè was led by Sena- 
tor STuarT SYMINGTON, Democrat, of Mis- 
souri, normally a strong administration sup- 
porter. BymrncroN sald he has become 
disgusted to learn that India has been 
conducting a massive military buildup at a 
time when we are supplying funds to support 
its civilian economy. 

Symicron noted that India has boosted 
its military spending from $530 million in 
1957 up to $800 million in 1962, India now 
has an army of 600,000 well-trained and 
well-equipped troops, an air force of 1,000 
planes including many jets, and a navy 
of more than 100 warships. India is pres- 
ently buying a number of Mig-2l’s from 
Russia. 
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There's a close correlation between India’s 
increased military spending and the amount 
of foreign ald it receiyes from the United 
States. During the past few years, these 
totals have been almost identical from year 
to year. While we provide no military aid, 
our economic ald permits India to divert 
more of its national wealth into military 
spending, About 20 percent of its national 
budget goes to the military effort. 

Americans wouldn't criticize this if India 
were arming merely to defend itself from 
Communist China. But there is considerable 
evidence that such isn't necessarily the case. 

India’s Premier Nehru demonstrated that 
he can aggress with the best of them when 
he ordered an invasion of helpless Goa last 
year. And now he is threatening neighbor- 
ing Pakistan, an American ally of Jong stand- 
ing through the Baghdad and SEATO pacts. 
India and Pakistan have been feuding for 
years over control of the border province of 
Kashmir. Pakistan has asked for a decision 
based upon a free election in Kashmir, India 
has refused, and has demanded control over 
Kashmir without a vote. 

America’s willingness to lavish large 
amounts of foreign aid upon India—which 
has refused to join our defense alliances— 
while it supplies far less to Pakistan, 
naturally irritates the Pakistanis, Our in- 
direct support of the armies that threaten 
Pakistan has done much to undermine that 
nation’s desire to remain in the Western 
camp. 

While the Capital Journal believes in the 
need for increased foreign aid wisely ad- 
ministered, and in the need to help India 
develop, we support the Senate committee's 
action in slashing the proposed grant to 


At a recent hearing of the Senate com- 
mittee, Secretary Rusk was asked if we have 
urged Nehru to cut back his military spend- 
ing. Rusk says we have not. 

We should. If the Latin American nations 
are to be into reforms in order to 
qualify for our help, India should too. 


Plight of American Lumber Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, we have 
been having a serious problem, as the 
Senate knows in regard to the depression 
that has struck our lumber industry, be- 
cause of the competition that our lum- 
ber industry has with the Canadian 
Government. The Canadian Govern- 
ment subsidizes, directly and indirectly, 
the Canadian lumber industry. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial in the Portland Oregonian for 
Thursday, June 7, 1962, entitled “Buyers 
vs. Forests,” be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Buyers Versus Forests 

Both the U.S. Forest Service and provin- 
cial timber authorities in British Columbia 
base stumpage prices on the price of the 
finished product—lumber or plywood. From 
the product selling price are deducted costs 
for falling, bucking, yarding, transportation 
to the mill, manufacturing, administration 
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and selling. Allowances are made also for 
building access roads and for profit and risk. 

But the British Columbia lumber manu- 
facturer pays much lower stumpage prices 
for government timber, in most instances 
giving him a substantial advantage over his 
Pacific Northwest competitor. This advan- 
tage, along with others in shipping costs, 
currency manipulation, etc., has made it pos- 
sible for British Columbia lumbermen to 
cut deeply and dangerously into the US. 
domestic market. 

At the hearing conducted in Portland 
Monday by the Senate Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, timber and 
lumber operators got down to specifics in 
their campaign to soften the policies and 
attitudes of the Forest Service. Comparing 
the methods by which Forest Service and 
British Columbia authorities arrive at 
stumpage prices, Joseph W. McCracken, 
executive vice president of the Western For- 
est Industries Association, made the fol- 

lowing points: 

i Canadian grading systems and practices 
are different. 

The U.S. buyer of Government timber 
must build roads along the routes and to the 
specifications imposed by the Forest Service; 
in British Columbia, the operator may build 
his roads on routes and to whatever specifica- 
tions are satisfactory to him. 

Unlike the Forest Service, British Colum- 
bia bases its timber appraisals on current, 
not predicted, lumber prices. 

The allowance in British Columbia for 
profit and risk runs up to 50 percent higher 
than the allowance made by the Forest 
Service. 7 

Many witnesses at the hearing leveled 
charges at the Forest Service, involving al- 
leged bureaucratic disregard for the welfare 
of timber purchasers and the communities 
dependent on Federal timber for their liveli- 
hoods, and even of the Forest Service's own 
policies, Mr. McCracken declared that if the 
Forest Service applied its own announced 
policy on rotation ages, the annual allow- 
able cut in western Oregon would be in- 
creased by 294.5 million feet and in Wash- 
ington by 205.5 million feet. 

He asserted that a new, scientifically pro- 
duced inventory for the Siuslaw National 
Forest was ignored. The allowable cut used 
is 23 percent below the one the new inven- 
tory would have justified. If the rotation 
age approved by the Forest Service were ap- 
plied to the new inventory figures, the an- 
nual allowable cut in the Sluslaw Forest 
would jump from 327 million feet to more 
than 500 million. 

The witnesses stressed the elaborate roads 
they are required to build, scaling practices 
which sometimes compel them to pay for 
timber that independent scalers cannot find, 
failure to sell the full allowable cut on a 
Predictable basis, or to increase allowable 
cuts when new inventories show they should 
be, Figures were produced to show that 
hundreds of mills have been forced to close 
and that more will have to shut down. 

It was a one-sided hearing. The Forest 
Service will have its innings later in Wash- 
ington, D.C, But the figures were so alarm- 
ing and the complaints so unanimous that 
a listener was convinced there is consider- 
able fire as well as smoke in the woods. The 
old fight between timber buyers and the 
Forest Service has broadened to include the 
whole economy of the Pacific Northwest. 

Mr. McCracken pointed out that, unlike 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, the Forest Service has no basic 
policy-making organization above it. In 
the Department of Agriculture, of which it 
is a part, there is no higher group expert in 
forest resource management. As & conse- 
quence, technicians make as well as admin- 
ister the , and from their decisions 
there is no appeal to an Independent agency. 
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It would be better for the Forest Service 
and its many fine people, as well as for the 
timber industry, if basic policy were set on 
a higher level. Maybe the Senate hearings 
held in several parts of the Northwest will 
lead to some such solution. 


Fairchild F-27 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the de- 
velopment and the availability of mili- 
tary aircraft in this country is a matter 
of vital concern to the whole Nation. 
The appended article from the Morning 
Herald, of Hagerstown, Md., which ap- 
peared on June 12, 1962, describes com- 
bat training use of the Fairchild F-27. 

I know it will be of interest to Mem- 
bers of the Congress: 

THe LOCAL SCENE 
(By A. Vernon Davis) 

Wasnurinoton, D.C.—It was, at least to this 
observer, a beautiful sight. I hope the folks 
over at the Pentagon were watching. 

In its determined effort to prove to the 
Department of Defense that the F-27 is the 
new military workhorse of the air, Fairchild 
has just staged the first drop of parachutists 
from its Hagerstown-built propjet airplane. 

It wasn't a big operation. Just one F-27. 
Only a handful of Army paratroopers. But 
it proved without a shadow of a doubt that 
the G-model of the F-27 can handle well 
this phase of the Job it has been designed 
to do. 

The drop, staged over nearby Virginia lit- 
erally within sight of the Pentagon, was wit- 
nessed on the ground by congressional 
observers. I watched from the air, in a small 
airplane which carried photographers along- 
side the F-27G as the soldiers jumped, one 
at a time, from the big door at the tall 
section, 

Fairchild’s Eddie Hopwood was at the con- 
trols. Pass after pass was made over the 
Jump zone. The paratroopers, precision 
jumpers, were aiming at special targets on 
the ground. Each man landed on his 
target. 

Three photographs published herewith tell 
the story of the Fairchild demonstration. 

Under combat conditions, the F-27G can 
almost imitate Pegasus, the mythical flying 
horse which used to be Fairchild’s corporate 
symbol. Carrying 45 fully-equipped para- 
troopers, it can take off over a 50-foot ob- 
struction in less than 2,750 feet, and fly at 
300 miles per hour to a target area. Or it 
can be loaded with 45 ground troops and 
equipment and land on an unimproved field 
more than a thousand miles away. 

With its high-wing design, and great fore 
and aft doors just three feet from the ground, 
the F-27G can quickly unload men and 
equipment. The truck-level doors also make 
it convenient for using the F-27G for straight 
cargo hauling. By altering the interior, the 
Big G can be used as a medical evacuation 
aircraft, too, carrying up to 24 litter casual- 
ties plus medics to look after them. 

The military F-27 is capable of providing 
the Air Force, Army and Navy with a new 
turbine-powered aircraft to perform a wide 
variety of missions. For 2 months, climaxed 
by the paratrooper demonstration here at 
Washington, Fairchild has been showing the 
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Big G at key military bases across the Na- 
tion. The company hopes—and expects— 
that this intensive schedule of showing the 
airplane will go a long way toward ultimately 
having the F-27G included in the new 
Pentagon procurement programs. 

Laurence B. Richardson, Jr., general 
manager of Fairchild’s aircraft-missiles di- 
vision, puts it this way: “As you know, the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force are currently 
conducting a Defense Department-directed 
study of support aircraft requirements. Our 
F-27 aircraft is being considered in this 
study and we feel the design is uniquely 
suited to perform many of these mission 
requirements. 

“Coupled with excellent performance char- 
acteristics, it is the only modern CAAT 
(DC-3) replacement aircraft now in produt- 
tion. It is an ‘in being’ military aircraft 
with truly triservice usability.” 

Fairchild'’s strenuous F-27 sales effort is 
being backed up by continued engineering 
improvements on the aircraft. While the 
Hagerstown production line still turns out 
F-27's for the airline and business aircraft 
fields, efforts go forward on beefing up the 
Big G aimed at the vast but still untapped 
military field. 

The latest change permits the F-27G to 
take off with still more payload and to SY 
further. FAA certification has already been 
received for minor structural improvements 
which will permit the maximum take- 
off weight to be increased to 42,000 pounds. 
and the flight range to be increased to 3,000 

es. 

So far Fairchild has built 92 of its F-27 
for a total of 12 airlines and 30 corporations. 
The Hagerstown firm hopes to continue sell- 
ing to the corporate and airline fields, 
looks forward to—soon—breaking into the 
still larger military market. 


A Toast to the Flag 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
New Britain Herald carried a remark- 
able tribute to the flag in Wednesday s 
edition. The tribute was originally writ- 
ten for the newspaper's editorial page 
in the time of World War I. It has bee? 
reprinted countless times since, but it 
serves as a fresh reminder today of the 
values and symbolism of the colors in 
the flag. 

The author, John Jay Daly, later was 
with the Washington Post and lives in 
Washington, where he is a free lance 
writer and novelist. I believe the tert 
of his work should be drawn to the s 
tention of this body, with the editoris 
in which the Herald relates its story! 

A TOAST TO THE FLAG 

The year was 1917. The date: ‘Thursday: 
June 14. The time: 3 a.m. told 

The story has often been told and re 45 
of how, at that early hour, on that date, 
years ago, John Jay Daly then edit 
writer of the New Britain Herald, woke t 
a restless sleep. He took pen in hand 2 
night, and the result was A Toast to 
Flag.“ i 

It was ashort poem. Three stanzas of srs 
lines each. Later, a fourth stanza was ad 
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That afternoon, the poem appeared at the 
head of the editorial column on page six. 
Since then, it has become legend. 

It was reprinted in newspapers across the 
Country. It began to appear in textbooks 
and poetry anthologies—and still appears in 
Many. At the end of World War I, patriotic 
Broups had copies of it made and sold it to 
returning seryicemen. 

„Mr. Daly made little personal profit from 

A Toast to the Flag.“ He did not copyright 

poem until many years later, when the 
fourth verse was added. 

Mr. Daly bas long since left the Herald, 
having been drama editor for the Washing- 
ton Post for many years, and then a freelance 
Writer, and novelist. He lives in his native 
Washington, D.C., with his wife, Mary Tinley 

. They have raised six children. 

Tomorrow, Flag Day, is the 45th anniver- 

Sary of the original publication of Mr. Daly’s 

It seems appropriate, at this time, to 
Teprint the poem in full, partly as a reminder 
A the poem itself, but also as a way of sug- 
Resting to people that tomorrow is an ap- 
Propriate time to unfurl the banner of red, 
— and blue, that it may wave for all to 


Here's to the red of it— 
There's not a thread of it, 
„ Fo, not a shred of it 
In all the spread of it 

Prom foot to head 
But heroes bled for it. 
Faced steel and lead for it. 
Precious blood shed for it, 

Bathing it in red. 

Here's to the white of it— 
Thrilled by the sight of it, 
Who knows the right of it, 
But feels the might of it 

Through day and night? 
Womanhood's care for it 
Made manhood dare for it! 
Purity's prayer for it 

Keeps it so white! 

Here's to the blue of it— 
Beauteous view of it, 
Heavenly hue of It. 

Star spangled dew of it 

Constant and true! 
Diadems gleam for it, 
States stand supreme for it, 
Liberty's beam for it 

Brightens the blue! 

Here's to the whole of it— 
Stars, stripes and pole of it, 
Body and soul of it, A 
O, and the roll of it, 

Sun shining through; 
Hearts in accord for it 
Swear by the sword of it, 
Thanking the Lord for it, 

Red, White, and Blue! 


Activities of the Administration Cause a 
Flood of Satirical Writing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 15, 1962 
Mr. 


YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, it 
deems as though the activities of this ad- 
Ministration have caused a flood of 
Tun ral writing from widespread areas. 

fact has recently been brought to 
Wy attention. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


First, an editorial from the Savannah 
Courier, Savannah, Tenn., dated April 
12, caught my attention, and it follows. 
Then again, the Chico Enterprise-Rec- 
ord, of Chico, Calif., on April 19, 1962, 
published the following editorial: 

{From the Chico (Calif.) Enterprise-Record, 
Apr. 19, 1962] 
QUARTERBACKS CHECK THEM SIGNALS 


Scene: The telephone rings in a large but 
somewhat cluttered office in the Justice De- 
partment Building. Huge piles of papers 
and manila folders dominate the big desk 
centering the office. A discarded football 
Hes in a corner by an overflowing wastebas- 
ket. A slight but energetic and somewhat 
disheveled young man in his shirtsleeves 
sits at the desk. The phone rings again. He 
picks up the recelver impatiently. 

Bonny. Hello, hello, who ls it? Oh, it’s 
you, Jack. How are you this morning? 

Jack. Not so good, Bobby. I was awake 
half the night. Jackie had a group of her 
friends over last night for a twist party in 
the Blue Room. Caroline and I tried sleep- 
ing with the pillows over our heads, but the 
racket was quite penetrating. 

Bossy. Well, maybe you can fly down to 
Miami this weekend and see Dad and get a 
little rest on the beach. But take it easy 
with that back. We don’t want you laid up 
again. Better take your rocker along. Just 
sit around and talk to Dad. I understand 
he's feeling better now. 

Jack. As a matter of fact, Bobby, I want 
to talk to you about Dad right now. Can you 
spare a few minutes? 

Bonny. Sure, Jack. Tre got more spare 
time here now since you took Whizzer away 
from me. He comes over for a little touch 
football on the lawn now and then, but 
we've had to cancel our dally games. He's 
pretty busy getting fitted for his Supreme 
Court robes, you know. But I've needed the 
time, anyway, what with all the details of 
preparing these cases against those 
Big Steel executives. 

Jack. Well, don't let up on those steel 
boys. Who do they think they are, anyway, 
trying to increase prices these days? Don't 
they know that by Executive order I have 
ruled that profits and dividends by industry 
are un-American? After all, I kept the 
union from asking for a wage ralse—all they 
got was 10 cents an hour in extra fringe 
benefits—the steel companies ought to be 
able to absorb that. What the heck, they 
Just raised prices only 4 years ago. But look, 
Bobby, I have to be polite to these indus- 
trialist boys for a while now. Makes me ap- 
pear more cooperative and less anti-business 
you know. But you keep up the pressure on 
them. I want those price-gougers drummed 
down for sure, 

Bossy. Don't worry, Jack. I've even got 
the FBI boys pulled off their crime hunts 
and looking for dirt in those steel offices. I'll 
keep the pressure on. But what did you 
want to say about Dad? 

Jack. Oh yeah, about Dad. Well, you 
know that little building we own in Chicago. 
Let's see, I think we call it thp Merchandise 
Mart. It's the biggest in the world, but of 
course it’s only a little pea in our family 
pod. Anyway, Wallace Oliman, who is man- 
aging it for us, says we aren't really getting 
what we ought to out of it. He thinks a 
raise in rents and lease charges is in order. 
And Dad goes along with him, so we're going 
to increase the charges by 3 to 5 percent. 

Bongr. Well, good. By golly, we need some 
more profit out of that place. We might 
need a little extra cash this summer to grease 
the way for brother Teddy in the Massachu- 
setts Senate race. After all, we've got money 
invested in that Mart and we're entitled to 
a fatter return. Tell Dad I'm in favor of the 
boost in rents. 
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Jack. Good thinking. Bobby. That's just 
what I was hoping you'd say. 

Bossy, Well, just tell them to be sure to 
make a nice, reasonable free-enterprise- 
sounding announcement out of it. 

Jack. I will. Ollman says the rent in- 
crease is necessitated by increased costs, 
Primarily in labor and taxes. Darn those 
labor guys, anyway. What do they want to 
do, kill the golden goose? Always wanting 
extra fringe benefits, What the heck, a 
fringe benefit hike is just the same as a 
wage hike—we still have to pay it. But I 
guess that's hard for some people to under- 
stand, Anyway, we might as well pass those 
labor costs along to the tenants. As far as 
the taxes go, I'll see if I can get Senator 
HUMPHREY to introduce a little quickie plan 
for the Mart to get some tax relief. 

Bossy. Yeah, they really put the hooks 
to us. After all, most of the people working 
in the Mart are living better than they ever 
did. They ought to thank us for giving 
them a place to work and quit knocking us 
for more fringe benefits. But you take care 
of that and I'll get back to work on the 
steel boys. 

Jack. Okay, Bobby. But there is one more 
little thing about this Mart rent increase 
we're putting through. 

Bossy. Yeah, what's that? 

Jack. Well, some of those smart aleck 
tenants are talking about trying to get a 
Federal grand jury probe of our rent in- 
creases. They want the grand jury to look 
at our books, mind you. Some of them even 
say they'd like to have the Justice Depart- 
ment investigate possible collusion between 
us Mart owners and the owners of the other 
big buildings in Chicago. 

Bossy. Who the heck do they think they 
ere? Look at our books. Ha, ha, that'll be 
the day. As far as getting grand jury probes 
and a Justice Department investigation go- 
ing—that's out of the question. They ought 
to know I've got all the grand juries and 
Justice boys busy right now on those 
steel price raisers. Why do they want 
me to harass honest businessmen like us 
owners of the Mart. We're entitled to make 
a profit, aren't we? Since when do they 
think Government should stick its nose in? 

Jack. You're really clicking today, Bobby 
boy. That’s what I was hoping you’d say. 
So TH tell Dad and Ollman to go ahead with 
their rent increase plan. And you keep busy 
on those steel boys. 

Bossy. Okay, Jack. But I've got to hang 
up right now. My secretary just handed me 
@ note saying Whizzer called and will meet 
me down on the lawn in 5 minutes. We 
want to get in a little touch football with 
some of the attorneys of the antitrust divi- 
sion before lunch. Keep me posted. And, 
by the way, you were great on television the 
other day. That righteous indignation stuff 
goes over big with the public. Keep it up. 

Jack. Thanks, Bobby. Now I think I'll 
take a nap in my rocker here while Jackie 
is out shopping for her Easter outfit. Boy, 
I hope she hasn't got another twist session 
lined up for tonight. 


[From the Savannah (Tenn.) Courier, April 
12, 1962] 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING To JOHN 

Now it came to pass that in those days 
there was a great king whose name was 
John. He was rich and powerful and good 
and he was held in awe by his subjects who 
knew and feared his great power. 

And there were in those days great steel 
mills in the land of King John, and the 
yeomen who toiled in the mills went forth- 
with to the owners and said: "Verily, we need 
more coin that our standard of living might 
be improved.” 

“Thus it shall be,” said the owners, and 
they did grant the raise, and on studying 
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the subject of profit and loss, did increase 
the price of their product. This they did 
without consulting the king, because they 
were old and unwise and knew not that free 
enterprise was no longer practiced in the 
land. On hearing of the acts of the mill 
owners the king waxed wroth and he did wave 
his wand and thunder rolled over the house 
that was white. Seeing the storm and fear- 
ing that lightning would strike and split the 
mills asunder the old men who were unwise 
the price increase and returned to their 
tribes mumbling one to another: “Verily, the 
king is great, and henceforth must not be 
made to anger.“ 

Now likewise in their days there was a 
Kroger store in Indianapolis which is in the 
province of Indiana. And it came to pass 
that the store did reduce the price of milk, 
thus to expand their trade and put more 
food into the mouths of babes. 

But all the king's men did hear of this 
vile deed and straightway went forth from 
the house that was white and they did say 
unto the knaves: Knowest thou the wishes 
of the king; hold thou the price or suffer 
disfavor in the eyes of the king.” And the 
men of Kroger did resist, for they knew not 
the power of King John. But they did learn 
and must wander 40 years in the wilderness. 

And in those days likewise there were rall- 
road companies which had won the West and 
were much beloved. Each county through 
which the rails ran received great taxes there- 
from and this did bring Joy to the publicans 
and tax collectors. 

Now it came to pass that the owners of 
the ralis were unwise also, for they did ask 
servants of the king to allow them to reduce 
the price of freight, the better to serve more 
subjects of the king and improve the stand- 
ard of living of all the tribes. “What?” 
cried the king's men, Know ye not that this 
would be an abomination to the king. Hold, 
thou, the line; go and sin no more.” 

And in the city of Chicago where many 
great caravans go each day to display their 
wares a rich and powerful man did own a 
huge building which was called the Mer- 
chandise Mart. In this great place makers 
of many goods did display their wares. And 
one day the owner did say: “Those who use 
the stalls must pay more rent.” 

And they did pay, and the servants of the 
king came not—for he was father of the king. 

Now the country of which we write was in 
a faraway land, and was rich and great; and 
the land was known by all as Humpty- 
Dumpty. But that was long ago, and now 
all the king's horses and all the king's men 
cannot put Humpty-Dumpty together again. 


The Key to Confidence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 17, 1962 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, yesterday I presented my views in op- 
position to a further raising of the na- 
tional debt limit. As stated before the 
House Ways and Means Committee, I 
suggest that surely there is need for a 
planned repayment of the existing debt, 
3 we spend ourselves into bank- 
ruptcy. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Speaking on the problem of deficit 
spending, Editor Don Shoemaker, of the 
Miami Herald, in an editorial for June 7, 
points out that the annual service on 
the Federal debt in the next fiscal year 
will amount to more than twice as much 
as the whole sum spent on plant expan- 
sion in the last 6 years—$9.4 billion 
versus $4 billion. ` 

Editor Shoemaker speaks out well and 
often urging fiscal responsibility at all 
levels of government. In this particular 
editorial he points to the great threat 
facing the Nation unless we are able to 
finance business expansion and reduce 
Federal expenses. Because this message 
will be of interest to all Members, I re- 
quest that it be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

{From The Miami (Fla.) Herald, June 7, 
1962] 


Lers TALK Asour Spenpinc—THE Key To 
CONFIDENCE? 


Everybody likes the idea of a tax cut— 
except the political party not in power and 
the people who haye to balance the books. 

Thus the Republicans distrust talk of 
“top to bottom” income tax reductions for 
1963 as politicking in an election year and 
the Bureau of the Budget wonders what to 
do in case of a deficit, 

Of course, there is something to say for 
Treasury Secretary Dillon's thesis that cut- 
ting taxes would bring more industrial re- 
investment and more public confidence. 

A committee of businessmen now in Eu- 
rope to study how France, Western Germany, 
Belgium and other countries (Japan 1s an 
example in the Far East) began to grow so 
fast will find tax theorles a part of the 
answer. 

Plant expansion can be financed by bor- 
rowing, by profits or by funds saved through 
taking depreciation on machinery. 

Our tax structure scrapes the sky. 

Our depreciation rate, according to the 
Treasury Department, is lower than the rates 
of Britain, Italy, Japan, France and Germany. 
It is affected also by recent price inflation: 
that is, it cost much more to replace a 
machine today than it did a decade or less 
ago. 

That leaves borrowing, though actually 
much plant modernization has taken place, 
presumably with profits and depreciation. 
There is plenty of money available, though 
in some industries private debt is already 
mountainous. 

Yet talk of tax adjustments downward, 
which certainly would stimulate investment 
and please the voters, does not bring us to 
grips with the central problem. 

This is debt and what to do about it. 

Annual service on the Federal debt in the 
next fiscal year will amount to more than 
twice as much as the whole sum spent on 
plant expansion in the last 6 years—$9.4 
billion versus $4 billion. 

An unbalanced budget and a continued 
deficit in our balance of payments simply 
drain wealth from the process of reproduc- 
tion of that wealth itself. 

Economists who flirt with theorles of per- 
manent deficit spending and point to suc- 
cessful—but on a tiny scale—experiments in 
Europe simply wish away the burden of debt, 
which is as expensive as it is oppressive. 

We wonder, then, if tax reduction is the 
key to confidence. Who, in many months, 
has dared to talk about the proper alterna- 
tive ond what it is? 

Reduced spending. of course. 


June 15 
Folly in Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
action of the Senate last week in barring 
aid, save for surplus commodities, to Po- 
land and Yugoslavia is a step backward 
from the position the United States has 
attempted to maintain in its foreign 
policy under both Democratic and Re- 
publican administrations. 

To cease our efforts at making certain 
Communist-dominated countries more 
independent from the Red bloc seems 
particularly foolhardy at a time when 
the whole Communist system finds itself 
in grave agricultural and economic diffi- 
culties, There is bound to be unrest in 
many of these lands, but barred from 
hope of assistance from the United 
States, they may be forced to aline 
themselves even closer with Russia and 
Red China. There are many Commu- 
nists who would welcome a return to the 
Stalinist “hard” line, with its resultant 
dangers of nuclear war. This action of 
the Senate can only give them aid and 
comfort. ` 

The New York Times in an editori 
on Sunday, June 10, pointed out the 
ramifications of the Senate action. Un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am 
pleased to place this editorial in the 
Recorp and call it to the attention 
my colleagues. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the New York Times, June 10, 1962] 
FOLLY IN FOREIGN Arp 

The Senate authorized last week a $4,662 
million foreign aid program, but with pro- 
visions that do great harm in one of the 
most sensitive areas of American foreign 
relations, The bill puts forelgn aid on 4 
rigidly ideological basis and bars all ald, ex- 
cept in surplus farm commodities, to coum- 
tries “dominated by communism or * 
ism.” 

The prohibition is directed primarily 
against Communist-ruled Yugoslavia and 
Poland, which have ben recently moving m 
closely to the Soviet line; but it could also 
be applied to countries in which soc 
“Marxism” predominates, including a number 
of democratic European countries, some 
them our allies, and especially many un- 
derdeveloped countries in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America that need our aid most acutely: 
The prohibition tends to put all of th 
beyond our ideological pale and is bound to 
arouse intense and worldwide resentment. 

This was a complete reversal of our 
tional ald policy, which attached no ideol?” 
gical strings to the Hoover famine relief 1 
Soviet Russia, to UNRRA, to the 
plan. No doubt there are honest misgiving? 
against aiding Communist or proto-Commu, 
nist regimes. But the risk of not siding th 
countries involved is infinitely greater 
the risk of aiding them. 15 

Our aid to Cominunist-ruled countries 


designed to help their governments, not 
openly hostile to us as are Cuba and de- 
munist China, to maintain as much in 
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Pendence os they can achieve. It is aleo de- 
signed to show their people that they are not 
forgotten or abandoned, to encourage them 
to keep the torch of freedom burning. This 
Policy coincides with the realities in even 
Buch completely Cammunist-controlled coun- 
tries as are Yugoslavia and Poland. The 
Russians know that in case of conflict their 
armies would have a hostile population be- 
hind their lines in Poland, and that an at- 
tempt to make the Yugosiay people fight for 
Russia would precipitate the same kind of 
Uprising that freed Yugoslavia from its. ties 
to Hitler. 

It would be folly to cut off ald to them, to 
shut the door in their faces and force them 
into monolithic unity within the Soviet bloc. 

would be surely n “no win" policy of the 

the Goldwaters are so fond of denounc- 

ing. ‘The Senste has already done much harm 
Passing its ban, then modifying it not on 
Grounds of principle but rather to enable 
easier disposal of surplus commodities. It 
Will take years to recover from the damage 

y done to American forelgn policy. 

Congress should now recover its senses 
and try to restore the status quo ante on this 
highly delicate question of foreign ald to such 

unist countries as Yugoslavia and Po- 

and—even more so—to the Marxist but 

Ronalined countries of almost all the rest 
ot the world. 


Peace Corps Landed by Bishop 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13; 1962 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, June 
14 is the anniversary of the selection of 
the first candidates for training in the 
Peace Corps. Eight of them are serving 
on a project in Tanganyika. The re- 

kable success of the Peace Corps is 
known to us all. It is an effort of which 
Mas United States can well be proud, as it 
or 


amply demonstrated how the talents 
its people, young and old, can be mo- 
in the cause of peace and devel- 
opment. 
I particularly recall doubts that were 
ressed about the Tanganyika project 
n it was first under way. Not long 
880, however, the Catholic bishop of a 
anyikan diocese, who is a native of 
Hartford,. was home on a visit and spoke 
on the project and the Corps. 
I believe the Members would be inter- 
in this account and I offer its text 
the Recorp as it appeared in the 
ord Times. 
e article follows: 
Peace Corrs Lavpev sy Bisnop 
The U.S. Peace Corps bas done an admir- 
a Job so far in its roadbuilding work in 
Ca, East African country of Tanganyika, the 
tol 


for 


tholic bishop of a Tanganyikan dlocese 
d a Hartford audience Friday night. 
Very Reverend Edward A. McGurkin, 
made this observation during a talk 
Mee work in Africa at Hartford Friends 
tinghouse. 
by shop McGurkin's talk was accompanied 
Slides of Tanganyika taken by Thomas R. 
Ca ©, a Hartford Quaker who visited the 
enolic work there last summer while tray- 
A8 on work for the Society of Friends. 
the xed audience of both faiths attended 
Meeting. 
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The Peace Corps has been well accepted, 
Bishop McGurkin said, is doing useful work 
in developing the very backward communi- 
cations network of the country, and could 
well be expanded. 

The country is poor, he sald, but has been 
sparod the tensions and conflict of its sur- 
rounding British colonies, Tanganyika was a 
British mandate after World War I, having 
been taken from Germany, and under terms 
of the mandate Britain could not divide the 
land among whites and blacks. 

The result is that there are no major white 
landowners, as there are in Kenya or Rho- 
desia, to complicate the growing African 
autonomy. The country was granted its 
independence last year. 

It is an agricultural economy, he said, and 
will probably remain so. The country was 
at one time self-sufficient, he said, but the 
backward economy may not be able to sup- 
port the more costly services of modern 
government. 

Most of the population, he said, is pagan, 
although there has been a recent increase in 
fashionable churchgoing, which he described 
as often superficial The country has a 
sizable African Moslem community. 

Speaking of the handicaps the country 
must overcome, he noted that fewer than a 
fifth of the population can read and write, 
and the average per capita income is $20 
a year. Only 20 percent of the children can 
go to grade school; only 20 percent of those 
can go on to middle school, and of those, 
again only 20 percent can go to high school. 
“Only a handful,” he said, can go to college. 

There are both government and private 
schools, he said, although the government 
pays salaries for all school teachers. Private 
schools are free to incorporate religious 
training into their classes, but must meet 
government-imposed curriculum standards. 

Bishop McGurkin, a native of Hartford, 
is a Maryknoll missioner who served in Man- 
churla before World War IT and was interned 
during the war by the Japanese. He joined 
the Africa mission In 1955, and was elevated 
to the diocese of Maswa, yika, three 
times the size of Connecticut, in 1956. He 
was consecrated in the old St. Joseph Cathe- 
dral, i 


Sixtieth Anniversary cf the 20th Century 
Limited 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 60th anniversary of the 
“greatest train in the world,” the 20th 
Century Limited. The pride of the New 
York Central and the dream of every boy 
who ever owned a model train, it seems 
appropriate that we pause to honor one 
of the few surviving great traditions of 
the past. Although steam has been sub- 
stituted by diesel, the 20th Century Lim- 
ited itself will never be replaced. 

The following article from the New 
York Times magazine of June 10, 1962, 
commemorates the anniversary: 

TER GREATEST TRAIN IN THE WorLD—For 60 
Trans THE Century Has ROLLED BETWEEN 
New Tonk anp CHICAGO 

(By Lucius Beebe) 

When, Inte next Friday afternoon, the 
train gates clang closed at Grand Central 
Terminal, the red carpet is rolled up and put 
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away for the night and the stution attend- 
ants take down the list of Pullman car num- 
bers on New York Central Train No. 25, 
the deluxe flyer that for many years was ad- 
vertised as “the greatest train in the world” 
will have rounded out 60 years of almost 


continuous operation. The 20th Century 


Limited, christened in 1902, is believed by 
many to be the most glamorous name train 
in the history of railroading, 

Some may point out that the Century is 
no longer an all-Pullman, all-bedroom-car, 
extra-fare train in the grand manner; they 
will note that there are day coaches at the 
head end where once the great of the world 
gloried and drank deep in Pullman splendor, 
There are even thoce of the true faith who 
may claim that, Uke all the once sumptuous 
name trains in the land, the Century is not 
really of this world at all, but one of the 
Uving dead, since its steam power was re- 
placed by diesel more than a decade ago. 

No matter. It is still the 20th Century 
Limited to the world—an American institu- 
tion, an article of national faith, a legend. 
It is a train that a British Prime Minister 
called “my gentieman’s club when I am in 
the United States.“ Such glory shone around 
it that the New York Evening World once 
remarked editorially that its mame should 
never be spelled except in capital letters. 

Because the graph of its fortunes may, 
perhaps, be representative of the vicissitudes 
that characterize long-haul passenger traffic 
on American railroads everywhere, let us ex- 
amine the Century, not only as a link of 
continuity with the heroic past of the 
steamcars, but as a microcosm of luxury pas- 
senger operations throughout the United 
States. 

The source of the carriers’ grief today is 
not hard to identify and is twofold: air 

rt and the superhighway. Since only 
16 of every 100 Americans have ever so much 
as been in an airplane, according to the nir- 
lines’ own statistics, It cannot be said that 
the planes, although appealing to the busi- 
ness man, are the principal villain in the 
piece. 

At any rate, a shocking loss in passenger 
revenues since the late 1940’s has forced 
the carriers to resort to total abandonment 
of many parallel and competing runs and the 
consolidation of others. In the latter re- 
spect, the Century, which now combines the 
all-pullman luxury equipment of other days 
with the coaches of the vanished Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt, Is only doing what the 
Santa Fe does, in winter months, when it 
combines the pullmans of the extra-fare 
Super Chief between Chicago and Los 
Angeles with the deluxe coaches of the also 
extra-fare El Capitan. In both cares the 
combined operation has been highly success- 
ful and these trains are substantial money- 
makers. 

Let us look first at the Century of old. 
From the beginning the operation of trains 
No. 25 and 26 (the latter traveled eastbound 
from Chicago] were characterized by a degree 
of voluptuous elegance never before known 
to American travelers. For this favored 
Ayer the New York Central had ordered all 
new equipment from , the most 
luxurious “varnish” cars ever until then 
obtained by any American carrier. There 
were five or them in each section, a combina- 
tion baggage-buffet-smoking car, two sleepers 
with the conventional open berths and state- 
rooms of tradition, and an eye-popping ob- 
servation lounge car with private rooms en 
suite for occupancy by the very great. The 
diner was cut in at Albany. 

On all other trains at the time, the dollar 
dinner, which might very well include terra- 
pin Maryland, caviar and fresh venison, was 
universal That served on the Century cost 
$1.50, which put the train in a class with 
Delmonico’s and Rector’s. Mumms in pints 
was $2.25; cocktails, 25 cents (today a filet 

dinner on the Century is $7.50). 


— 
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From its highly publicized inaugural run 
the Century was a stunning success, A pas- 
senger on its first westbound trip was John 
W. (Bet-a-Million) Gates, the millionaire 
barbedwire salesman and speculator, who 
told the reporters on arrival: “This train will 
make New York a suburb of Chicago.” He 
was so enchanted with the trip and the 
attentions of the press that he turned right 
around and took the afternoon train back 
to Manhattan, where he told the newsmen 
“This train will make Chicago a suburb of 
New York.” 

After that celebrities crowded one another's 
footsteps to ride what George Henry Daniels, 
the Central’s astute general passenger agent, 
unblushingly advertised as “the greatest 
train in the world.” Its passengers in the 
early years included Theodore Roosevelt, Wil- 
lian Jennings Byran, Lillian Russell, Dia- 
mond Jim“ Brady, the elder J. P. Morgan, 
Henry Clay Frick, Enrico Caruso and Nellie 
Melba, whose personal attendants made her 
suit cozy with huge vases of cut flowers, 
gold framed autographed portraits of royalty 
and the diva’s own personal pillows and bed 
Unen. 


Daniels saw to it that the names of pas- 
sengers on every run were recorded and re- 
leased to the press, as they are on Atlantic 
liners, The lists were studded with Vander- 
bilts, Whitneys, Armours, Mellons, Cudahys, 
and McCormicks. For the Vanderbilts the 
Century was, of course, a family train—prac- 
tically an extension of the various Vander- 
bilt chateaux that lined upper Fifth Avenue. 
It is notable that all butter served in its 
dining cars came from the Vermont dairy 
farm of a Vanderbilt in-law, Dr. William 
Seward Webb, who also happened to be 
president of the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railroad, a Vanderbilt affillate over 
which the Century ran west of Buffalo, 

So great was the prestige accruing from 
merely taking passage on the Century that 
it became—a good five decades before the 
phrase was invented—a status symbol, Rid- 
ing the train was like being a regular aboard 
the Mauretania and stopping, when in New 
York, at the St. Regis. 

Financial columnists who had hitherto 
printed their gossip under such headlines as 
“Heard at the Windsor” or “Gleanings From 
the Waldorf,” began to use material picked 
up in the Century's club car. Clarence Bar- 
ron, the famous financial writer, rode it 
often, accompanied by two secretaries who 
took constant dictation, and much of the 
material that later appeared in his diaries, 
“They Told Barron,” derived from conversa- 
tion on the Century. Arthur Brisbane, the 
Hearst editorialist, was an ardent Century 
fan and gave it millions of dollars’ worth of 
notice, although for years he carried on a 
feud with the New York Central because 
they wouldn’t stop the train at his home- 
town of Poughkeepsie. 

In time, it became the accepted convey- 
ance for the glamour names of Hollywood. 
Seizing on its abundant theatrical patron- 
age, Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur in 
the early thirties wrote a screaming farce 
about the adventures of a producer, easily 
identifiable as a synthesis of Morris Gest and 
David Belasco, on the Century between Chi- 
cago and New York. It was staged with 
great success by George Abbott and Phillip 
Dunning as “Twentieth Century.” 

Over the years and the decades the Cen- 
tury’s prestige began to require additional 
equipment. Its five original wooden pull- 
mans gave way to solid steel in trains of 10 
and 12 cars, then to second sections and 
finally, in the midtwenties, to three sec- 
tions running each way every day, A Bos- 
ton section, incorporated In the mainline 
trains at Albany, had been added early in 
the game. In times of great mass move- 
ments east and west, such as those oc- 
casioned by political conventions or sport- 
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ing events, seven sections of 12 cars each 
were sometimes scheduled in a single di- 
rection. 

For 55 years—until 1957—the Century was 
never anything but an all-pullman extra- 
fare deluxe flyer (its traveling time mean- 
while was gradually reduced from 20 hours 
to 18, then to 16). The only exceptions to 
the surcharge were corpses, who rode in the 
baggage car shead. Apparently the manage- 
ment felt that the extra fare, which was for 
extra service, applied only to the ving. 

Superb in the golden noontide of railroad 
travel, the Century rolled down the years, 
its staterooms, compartments, and public 
salons awash with names that made news. 
Sir Joseph—later Lord—Duveen was accom- 
panied by a secretary, two curators, a valet 
and four Pinkertons charged with guard- 
ing Romneys and Rembrandts being de- 
livered to points west. Col. Robert McCor- 
mick severely ordered a single martini be- 
fore dinner, but expected it to be served in 
a chalice holding four. 

Evalyn Walsh McLean, traveling with the 
Hope Diamond, gave the management no con- 
cern; she never left her stateroom. Maria 
Jeritza was persuaded by impresario Merle 
Armitage to sing in grand opera in Cali- 
fornia and the contract was drawn up on 
Century stationery and witnessed by the 
train secretary. 

Willlam Randolph Hearst once used up all 
the Western Union blanks in both club cars 
with his insistent communications on a 
single trip. Comdr. Eugene F. McDonald, Jr. 
of Zenith radio reverted to an older western 
tradition and shot out six lighting fixtures 
in the diner with a handgun. Far from 
being alarmed, the patrons applauded his 
virtuosity. Gene Fowler coined his aphorism 
about the transient quality of wealth: 
“Money is made to be thrown off the back 
end of trains, preferably the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Limited.” 

In a day before reliable air mail, the single 
railway post office, running in the third 
section, daily carried what railroaders call 
head-end revenue, to the tune of $300,000 
a year, in the form of negotiable banking 
and commercial paper which had to be 
rushed overnight between Wall Street and 
La Salle Street to save interest. It was 
delivered at the train gate at either end at 
the last moment in the afternoon. 

In 1938 the Century made headlines when 
it inaugurated a new train of pullmans 
composed entirely of all-room cars, elim- 
inating entirely the curtained sleeping sec- 
tions that had been for so long a hallowed 
field for humor. The move was hailed as 
a turning point in American travel habits 
and a resounding testimonial to the Na- 
tion’s wealthy ways. It proved also to be 
the watermark in the train’s long 
and glittering career, 

By 1957 the New York Central, in common 
with railroads everywhere, was suffering 
severely in the competition for passenger 
traffic. At this time the Central was main- 
taining three trains on an almost identical 
overnight schedule between New York and 
Chicago. In addition to the Century, there 
were the all-pullman, but no-extra-fare, 
Commodore Vanderbilt and the Pacemaker, 
an all-coach train. 


Over a period of months several rear- 
rangements were tried. First the coaches 
from the Pacemaker were consolidated in 
the Commodore Vanderbilt. The Pacemaker 
disappeared. Then for a time, the Commo- 
dore was temporarily consolidated with 
the Century (the latter's extra fare, during 
this interregnum, was suspended). Then, 
briefly, the two trains were restored to sepa- 
rate service. Finally, in the spring of 1958, 
the Twentieth Century Limited absorbed 
the Commodore for all time and the sur- 
charge vanished, presumably forever. 
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This apparent downgrading of the train 
that had been the Central's brightest show- 
case proved to be a serious error in judgment 
on the part of the management. A railroad 
that was forced to curtail the services of its 
most valuable promotional asset, the public 
reasoned, must be in a very bad way indeed. 
That there was still abundant demand for 
luxury on the overnight run between New 
York and Chicago was immediately demon- 
strated by the rival Pennsylvania's Broad- 
way Limited, which had remained scrupu- 
lously all-pullman and now added two 
sleepers, and then two more, to accommo- 
date travelers who could only have been 
former regulars aboard the Century. 

Finally last year the Century was re- 
claimed from the Central's “doghouse” and 
the railroad took pains to regain the favor 
and esteem enjoyed for so long by “the 
greatest train in the world.” The Century 
is one with the still immaculately main- 
tained all-pullman Panama Limited run 
by the Ilinois Central between Chicago 
and New Orleans; the Great Northern's Em- 
pire Builder, between Chicago and the 
Northwest; the Southern Pacific's Sunset 
from New Orleans to Los Angeles, and the 
several strictly first-class competing 
operated between Chicago and Los Angeles 
by the Santa Fe, the Milwaukee-Union Fa- 
cific, and the Rock Island-Southern Pacific. 

To suggest that an expansion of present 
luxury rail service would be a cure for the 
headaches of the carriers would probably 
be an incorrect diagnosis. But it would 
be fair to say that maintenance of these 
services, at least at their present level of 
effectiveness and comfort, is essential if the 
railroads are to maintain any public favor 
at all. 

Right now New York Central trains Nos. 
25 and 26 offer almost all the amenities 
of deluxe travel that were present in the 
abundant twenties, The train barber 
manicurist have gone, but the train secre- 
tary is still very much in evidence, with 
the new and impressive title of SuperinteD- 
dent of Train Service. Cut flowers bl 
nearly as plentifully as they did in the erg 
when dining-car bouquets alone cost the 
railroad $1,000 a month. 

The train staff recently emerged in hand- 
some new canary jackets with the 
insigne in red and white on the sleeve and 
dinner-jacketed maitres d hotel present elab- 
orate menus with a flourish that would have 
gratified Diamond Jim or J. P. Morgan 
old. There is valet service, and room service 
for those who prefer to dine in their rooms. 
and facilities for communications along 
way that are unchanged from the days whe? 
the Century sailed regularly in three sec 
tions each way. 

The train still runs on a split-second uma 
table and at a gratifying approximation t 
total capacity. It is difficult to find a ses 
in either of the two cocktail lounges, on 
front and one rear, at the cocktail hour. 

For there are still travelers who prize com 
fort and dignity above precipitous an 
there are corporations that insist that then 
executives get a night's sleep before 
arriving at their destinations. But morg 
than the passengers in the pullmans, an m 
more than the head-end revenue in th 
RPO, there is something that rides the 
Century over the water level route that 
intangible, but very real. It is tradition 3 
a continuity with the legendary past an 5 
the magic of a name so compelling that, 
the Old World said, it should forever 
spelled: The Twentieth Century Limited. 


MONEYMAKER 


No passenger train the world over rolled 
up the profits the Century did for the Ne 
York Central. Its total revenue for the $. 
6 months of operation in 1902 was $370.21" 
In the banner year 1928 its total reve? 
came to just under $10 million, 


1962 
Two Points of View 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
Mend to my colleagues a most thought- 
Provoking editorial on a matter of cru- 
cial importance to all Americans which 
Was carried in the June 11 issue of the 
Lawrence Eagle Tribune, Lawrence, 


The editorial follows: 

Two Ports or View 

A shrewd observer of the modern scene 
Tecently defined three kinds of people who 
are dangerous to maintenance and develop- 
ment of freedom: Communists, those sym- 
Pathetic with communism, and the wishful 
thinker who is anti-Communist but san- 
guine about evolution. 

This definition came to mind when we 
Tead a report of Adlai Stevenson’s com- 
Mencement address at Boston University. 
After decades of patient and untraditional 
diplomacy, he said, the closed society of 
Russia will be destroyed and the Soviet 
Union in its own interests, in countless small 
Steps from day to day and year to year will 
Join the rest of us in building a world of 
Open societies. 

This was a declaration of faith in eyolu- 
tion as a means of transforming Russia from 
an enemy to a friend of freedom. 

It conveyed the idea that, if we are patient, 

p talking and encourage the Russian 
tendency to Join in cultural exchanges and 

ical relations with the United States, 
We can stimulate the process of evolution 
and bring into a being in Russia a nation 
that sees eye to eye with the United States. 

Somewhere in the process communism 
will disappear as the creed of Russia and a 
democratic form of government will replace 
it and Moscow will become a seat of govern- 
Ment of, by, and for the people. Swords will 
be beaten into plowshares, the lamb will lie 
down with the wolf! and dogs will stop chas- 
ing cats up trees. 

Stevenson's pleasant dream seems to us 

contain a nightmare. The power of evolu- 
tion is unmistakable but the exercise of it 
is not consistently salubrious; it is a process 
hy which the fittiest survive, and whole 
Species of life have been destroyed by its 
operation. 

Stevenson recognizes this fact only to 

© extent of assuming that communism 
Will be its victim. If Communists have their 
Way, our scheme of life will be the victim. 
From the Communist point of view, evolu- 
tion works for communisin. A conviction 
Underlying Khrushchey’s policy is that capi- 
talism will perish of internal weakness, or 
Will hang itself if given enough rope. Then 
COmmunism will take over the world. 

Pact neglected by wishful thinkers of the 

tevenson lik is the nature of communism 
and its innate, unceasing hostility to all we 
Stand for. The patient and untraditional 
diplomacy to evolve the enemy into friend 
Tesembles friendly strokes on the cobra on 

theory that gentleness eventually will 
Sterilize his venom. 

The day Stevenson spoke in Boston, his 
Prececessor as Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions, Henry Cabot Lodge, delivered the com- 
Mencement address at the University of 

Otre Dame, Lodge called for a worldwide 
Alllance of free nations to “thwart Soviet 

nomie and subversive ofensives.” He 
Called the UN. “indispensable,” but rec- 
Ognized that it docs not offer the ground 
Where forces of freedom can be rallied, 
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The difference between these commence- 
ment addresses to us is that between a wise 
and a foolish attitude toward communism 
as personified by Russia. Daydreaming 
about evolution of comm to freedom 
in public by a spokesman of government is 
a dangerously lulling influence on the peo- 
ple. It's like telling the farmer as the arson- 
ist prowls the barn that we can persuade him 
to drop the torch in a matter of decades, 


Dr. Irvin Stewart Discusses the Problems 
Inherent in Exercising Federal Controls 
Over Telecommunications 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, we 
of the Congress must ever remain cog- 
nizant of the need for clear, concise, and 
reasonably complete legislation. Too of- 
ten the temptation to allow “leeway” 
and “room for discretion” carries with 
it an ambiguity which results in extreme 
difficulty for those who must administer 
that legislation. 

An area in which considerable judg- 
ment and clear administrative thinking 
is necessary is that of telecommunica- 
tions regulation. The present Director 
of Telecommunications Management is 
a dedicated public servant who is well 
qualified to deal with the complex deci- 
sions which his duties require. Dr. Irvin 
Stewart, prior to appointment to his 
present post, served faithfully and well 
as a faculty member and as president of 
West Virginia University, Morgantown, 
W. Va. When the position of Director 
of Telecommunications Management 
was created by Executive Order 10995 on 
February 16, 1962, Dr. Stewart was called 
to fill it. Former executive secretary of 
the Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment, he is an experienced and able 
leader of men who recognizeds the value 
of a fresh approach, and yet is unwilling 
to initiate change for the sake of change. 
He understands, however, the depth and 
scope of change in our complex society. 

Mr. President, in a recent speech be- 
fore the Armed Forces Communications 
and Electronics Association, Dr. Stewart 
offered compelling comment on the need 
for intelligent and imaginative policies 
in the area of telecommunications man- 
agement and planning. 1 request unan- 
mous consent that Dr. Stewarts re- 
marks be reprinted in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

‘TELECOMMUNICATIONS MANAGEMENT—AGAIN 
(Address by Irvin Stewart, Director of Tele- 
communications Management, Office of 

Emergency Planning, Before the Armed 

Forces Communications and Electronics 

Association, Washington, D.C., June 13, 

1962) 

In view of the kind of work in which you 
are engaged, you have a natural interest in 
seoing the individual who holds the job to 
which President Kennedy appointed me. 
Recognizing that fact, I was glad to accept 
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when your officers extended me an invita- 
tion to speak to you this A 

Our common interest is in telecommu- 
nications. What approach should I use in 
taking advantage of our being together at 
this time and this place? Obviously I can- 
not discuss the miracle of modern commu- 
nication nor hold out entrancing prospects 
of what is just around the corner. After 
all, in your group you have some of the 
men who created today’s miracles as well 


Even if my vision were 
clear enough to foresee the probable devel- 
opments in telecommunications over the 
next few years, Judgment joins caution in 
warning of the dangers of overenthusiastic 
statements. 

Likewise, I cannot regale you with the story 
of the progress of telecommunications to this 
point since you made part of that history 
and for the rest have access to the same his- 
tory books I have. Nor shall I recount the 
events leading up to the establishment of the 
Office of Telecommunications Management. 
Those of you who are interested know the 
story. 

The office was created less than 4 months 
ago by Executive Order 10995 of February 16, 
1962. Normally I would not expect you to 
be familiar with it in detail. Since the full 
text of the order was published in “Signal” 
for May, however, the distinguished editor of 
that journal undoubtedly expects me to as- 
sume that the members of your association, 
as assiduous readers of the publication, are 
thoroughly familiar with the office. It oc- 
curs to me, however, that it is unlikely that 
the ladies in the audience would have had 
the opportunity to read the order so I shall 
touch upon its highlights. 

From the earliest days of radio, Govern- 
ment agencies have made use of its advan- 
tases. Today more than a dozen Govern- 
ment agencies use radio frequencies as an 
important tool in their regular operations. 
For nearly a decade the instrumentality for 
cordinating the radio interests of these Goy- 
ernment agencies has resided In the Office of 
Emergency Planning and its predecessors. 
When President Kennedy concluded that a 
more positive direction should be given to 
the Government use of radio frequencies, he 
built upon the existing organization. 

An entirely new position, that of Director 
of Telecommunications Management, was 
created with functions extending consider- 
ably beyond those hitherto exercised within 
the OEP. The internal organization of OEP 
was modified so that one of its assistant di- 
rectors would have duties related solely to 
telecommunications; and Executive Order 
10995 provided that this Assistant Director of 
OEP and the Director of Telecommunications 
Management should be the same individual. 
As part of the reorganization, the Director of 
OEP redelegated to the Director or Telecom- 
munications Management all of the au- 
thority in the field of telecommunications 
which had previously been delegated to him 
by the President of the United States. 

One effect of this series of moves was a 
concentration of authority in an individual 
whose appointment was subject to confirma- 
tion by the Senate. The Senate Committee 
on Commerce, considering the President's 
nomination to the post, had the opportunity 
to form its Judgment in the light of the ex- 
panded duties of the position. 

President Kennedy has assigned to the 
Office of Emergency Planning the major role 
in nonmilitary planning for serious national 
emergencies. The location of the Office of 
Telecommunications Management in OEP 
simplifies the coordination of telecommunt- 
cations in an emergency situation with the 
normal telecommunications pattern of the 
country. 

Executive Order 10995 is very explicit upon 
the point that its provisions do not impair 
any existing authority or jurisdiction of the 
Federal Communications Commission which 
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was established by Congress in 1934 with du- 
ties and responsibilities defined by law. 

Under the Communications Act, the FCO 
has authority to assign raido frequencies for 
non-Government use. Authority for the 

ent of frequencies for Government 
use is vested in the President of the United 
States. That authority has been delegated 
by the President to the Director of the Office 
of Emergency Planning, and he in turn has 
redelegated it to the Director of Telecom- 
munications Management. Inasmuch as the 
FCC for non-Government users and the rep- 
resentative of the President for Government 
users deal with a single spectrum, obviously 
there should be the closest cooperation be- 
tween the two. Such cooperation has existed 
and both parties intend that it shall con- 
tinue to exist. 

If at any time your faith in the importance 
of what you are doing begins to waver, I 
suggest that you read the preamble to Ex- 
ecutive Order 10995. It recites: 

“That telecommunications is vital to the 
security and welfare of this Nation and to 
the conduct of its foreign affairs; 

“That it is imperative that the United 
States maintain an efficient and well-planned 
national and international telecommunica- 
tions program capable of stimulating and 
incorporating rapid technological advances 
being made in the fleld of telecommunica- 
tions; 

“That the radio spectrum Is a critical na- 
tural resource which requires effective, ef- 
ficient, and prudent administration in the 
national interests; 

“That there is an immediate and urgent 
need for integrated short- and long-range 
planning with respect to national and inter- 
national telecommunications programs, for 
continuing supervision over the use of the 
radio frequency spectrum by the executive 
branch of the Government and for the de- 
velopment of national policies in the fleld 
of telecommunications.” 

In that order President Kennedy gave the 
Director of Telecomunications Management, 
subject to the authority and control of the 
President, broad powers to coordinate tele- 
communications activities of the executive 
branch of the Government, and stipulated 
that he should be responsible for the for- 
mulation, after consultation with appropri- 
ate agencies, of overall telecommunications 
policies and standards therefor. Executive 
agencies are to consult with the director in 
the development of policies and standards 
for their telecommunications activities with- 
in the overall policies of the executive 
branch. 

By Presidential delegation and redelega- 
tion, the Director has received broad grants 
of the President's power over communication 
facilities during national emergencies as well 
as comprehensive grants of the President's 
power over the use of radio frequencies, in- 
cluding the power to grant, amend, modify 
or revoke frequency assignments to any Gov- 
ernment departments. 

In exercising his functions, the Director 
of Telecommunications Management is di- 
rected to consider the following objectives: 

(a) Full and efficient employment of tele- 
communications resources in carrying out 
national policies; 

(b) Development of telecommunications 


telecommunications; and which will satis- 
factorily serve the national security: sustain 
and contribute to the full development of 
world trade and commerce; strengthen the 
position and serve the best interests of the 
United States in negotiations with foreign 
nations; and permit maximum use of re- 
3 through better frequency manage- 
men 
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(c) Utilization of the radio spectrum by 
the Federal Government in a manner which 
permits and encourages the most beneficial 
use thereof in the public interest; and 

(d) Implementation of the national 
policy of development and effective use of 
space satellites for international telecom- 
munications services. 

The Director of Telecommunications Man- 
agement and the FCC are to assist and give 
policy advice to the Department of State 
in the discharge of its functions in the field 
of international telecommunications policies, 
positions, and negotiations. 

Perhaps the most significant word in the 
title of the new office is management. Scien- 
tists and engineers have continually pressed 
outward the physical boundaries of telecom- 
munications. The time lag between the de- 
velopment of a theory and the production 
of hardware has been telescoped. User ac- 
ceptance has come to a stage which has 
magnified investments. If we could start 
with a slate clean of investments and hard- 
ware today, but could use all of our present 
knowledge in constructing a new telecom- 
munications system, it is extremely unlikely 
that we would produce an exact duplicate 
of our existing arrangements. 

Obviously any such new start ls out of the 
question. Our point of departure must still 
be what is possible from a scientific stand- 
point. That determination advances us to 
the knotty question of what is practical. 
This latter question is not one to be an- 
swered in terms of scientific knowledge but 
in terms of human beings, their needs in- 
cluding that for national security, their in- 
terests and their investments. In this area 
telecommunications management finds great 
difficulty. 

We are familiar with the local civic group 
which adopts a strongly worded resolution 
favoring an immediate reduction in govern- 
ment activities and expenditures only to 
follow it with an equally strongly worded 
resolution demanding greater appropriations 
for some project of local interest. This ap- 
proach has its counterpart in the telecom- 
munications area. There is much Interest 
in the wiser use of the radio spectrum. The 
wiser use, upon examination, sometimes 
turns out to be one which would provide 
more or better frequency assignments for 
the particular activity which ts of immediate 
interest to the resolving group. Any sug- 
gestion that might bring into question the 
current practices of the group calling for a 
wiser use of frequencies clothes the horse 
with a different color. 

To an increasing degree the tough prob- 
lems of telecommunications management 
turn on policy and economics as much as 
they do on acience and engineering. They 
hinge on the relations of human beings 
with each other; they become more difficult 
as they become increasingly important, In 
an ever-expanding telecommunications uni- 
verse one might try to muddle through to- 
day's problems in the hope that tomorrow's 
developments would provide acceptable solu- 
tions. The extent to which this will be true 
in the future is likely to be substantlally 
more restricted than it was in the past. 

Today's complex problems may become 
more intricate in the future. To postpone 
thelr solution may deny us the decisions 
which are essential today for sound tele- 
communications tomorrow. Our successors 
may be smarter than we are. For the sake 
of the human race let us hope that will be 
true. We dare not tinate further, 
however, lest the magnitude of the problems 
increase at an even more rapid rate than 
the Intelligence of the problem solvers. 

This means that we must equip ourselves 
with as much knowledge as Is available and 
then make those decisions which need to be 


made, If we are lucky, some of them can 
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be made in ways which will benefit every- 
body and hurt no one. It would be idle to 
anticipate that this will be true of all. It 
will be more realistic to aim for decisions 
which, even though unpopular in some quar- 
ters, will be made in the confidence that 
they are sound, falr, and in the national 
interest. 

The rub comes in applying the criterion of 
national interest to a particular situation. 
It is a normal human trait to equate the 
national interest with the advancement of 
whatever assignment one has undertaken. 
This is likely to be true whether the task has 
an immediate bearing on national defense, 
safety of life or property, advancement of 
the economy, expediting public or private 
communications, enlightening or entertain- 
ing the public, promoting scientific research 
or some other of the myriad activities in 
which we Americans engage. 

The diversity of views as to what is in the 
national interest may cause some persons to 
doubt whether there is such a thing as the 
national interest. For my part, I am con- 
fident that it does exist even though it may 
be hard to define with any assurance in & 
particular case. Without some such criterion 
we should certainly be even more hard put 
to choose between competing applicants for 
radio frequencies. If both applicants are 
bad guys or both are good guys interested in 
bad purposes, the task is made simple since 
both can be refused. The choice between 
the good guy and the bad guy or between the 
good use and the bad use is also relatively 
easy. 

When Congress speaks with a clear voice, 
the task of the administrator is simpler than 
when Congress speaks in more general terms. 
The great difficulty, the long delays, the in- 
clination to procrastinate, arise when both 
contenders come with clean hands and noble 
purposes, when the administrator can say 
with the poet: 


“How happy could I be with either, 
Were t'other dear charmer away. 

But while ye thus tease me together, 
To neither a word will I say.” 


The monogamous nature of our society 
creates a pressure for choice in the area 
matrimony. A comparable need for choice 
exists in some parts of the frequency spec- 
trum; and the administrator who tries too 
long to avoid giving up one charmer may 
find himself in an unhappy position com- 
parable to that of the swain who vacillates 
too long. 

Policies may shape events but the lack 
of policy cannot stop events; and events 
happening in the absence of a policy have a 
way of shaping a policy of their own. It 
would not be true to say that when there are 
no policies to shape events, then events al- 
ways will shape policies. It would be at 
least equally untrue to say that this would 
never happen. One purpose of the issu- 
ance of Executive Order 10995 was to stim- 
ulate the development of policies which 
make the most effective use of telecommuni- 
cations in the national interest. Action un- 
der that order will be evolutionary, not rev- 
olutionary; but the long-term developments 
conceivably may be of lasting importance- 

Experience compels recognition that the 
necessary decisions are not likely to be uni- 
formly acceptable and pleasant in all their 
aspects. We must be as nearly right on 
every occasion as our intelligence ts. 
At the same time, we must be fully aware 
that there are those who would have re 
other decisions and who will make know? 
vigorously the fact that they disagree with 
the decisions made. 

The best hope of generally sound actions 
will rest upon a pooling of our information 
and our wisdom, In that spirit I request the 
cooperation of this association and its mem- 
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bers in the endeavor to develop all relevant 
facts and points of view. The wisest deci- 
Sions are most likely to be made where in- 
formation is most complete; and the na- 
tional interest requires the wisest decisions 
of which we are capable. 


Mr. Kennedy’s Myth and Reality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, we all 
live in a world of myths and clichés; 
the President no less than his critics. 
His recent speech at the Yale com- 
mencement is a case in point. An edi- 
torial in the Christian Science Monitor 
of June 12, thoughfully examines some 
of his recent speeches and actions. I 
Would like to call it to the attention of 
my colleagues: 

Mn. KENNEDY'S MYTH AND REALITY 

President Kennedy is gullty of precisely 
What he criticized the business community 
for doing. Business, he chargd at the Yale 
Commencement, has based its recent wave 
Of nonconfidence in the Federal Government 
On “myth,” “ancient cliches,” “illusion and 
Platitude,” “old records, longplaying, left 
Over from the middle thirties.” 

But Mr. Kennedy based his counterargu- 
Ment also on myths. 

Kennedy myth No. 1: That the Federal 
Government, and by implication the Ken- 
nedy administration, nobly expresses the 
National interest. There was no room in his 
argument for that other role of the national 

tion: A cool, hard-hitting politi- 
cal machine devotd to acquiring, using, and 


power. 

Kenndy myth No. 2: That businessmen 
are selfish and antisocial. While chiding 
American business generally for trying to live 
in the past, the President gave no hint that 

and sections of the business 
Community have long since discarded the 
narrow selfinterest of the days when busi- 
was riding high, and are as modern and 
Concerned with valid contemporary problems 
as himself. A large proportion of business- 
men were dismayed when United States Steel 
first announced its price rise. 

Kennedy myth No. 3: That he is the only 

injured party in the conflict which boiled up 


t Mr. Kennedy was aware of what hap- 

8 when the President of the United 
tates mobilizes the vast power of retaliation 
Of which he is capable, and holds it in his 
aimed and loaded, and leaves it poised 


ese are typical leftist myths. They de- 
to be scrutinized and brought up to 

date just as surely as do those of the right. 
KENNEDY ARGUMENT STRONGLY PARTISAN 


The Yale speech was offered and received 

88 a friendly overture to business. The Presi- 

nt seemed to be taking the lofty position 

& man interested only in what is objective 

U good for the Nation. But in fact he de- 

Vered a partisan lecture to the American 

© in which he managed to select for 

tence only those myths which business 
nds to accept. 
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Then came the cold threat again: “If a 
contest in angry argument were forced upon 
it, no administration could shrink from re- 
sponse, and history does not suggest that 
American Presidents are totally without re- 
sources in an engagement forced upon them 
because of hostility in one section of 
society.” Not until after saying this does 
the velvet close over the hand again. 

There is much that is thoughtful and per- 
suasive in the President’s talk about the 
myths of the past which need to be sup- 
planted with modern fact. This newspaper 
has often supported the idea of a separate 
capital budget for the Federal Government 
and the broader concept of fiscal responsi- 
bility which he asks for. We agree with his 
facts that the Federal Government and 
bureaucracy have grown less rapidly than 
the economy as a whole. We wouldn't 
question his point that the most important 
ingredient in business confidence should be 
“the Nation’s ability to invest and produce 
and consume”; and that political confidence 
in a particular administration is not re- 
quired, Otherwise we would have bad busi- 
ness every time a reformist administration 
came to power. 

PRESIDENT HONESTLY WANTS COLLABORATION 

These are good points, well worth discuss- 
ing. So is the President's list of the more 
sophisticated and intricate policy conflicts 
faced by the United States, where intelli- 
gence should be focusing. 

It is the partisan component in what mas- 
querades as an objective statement of na- 
tional interest, that cannot be allowed to 
pass. 

We believe the President honestly wants 
the best possible degree of national collabo- 
ration in meeting modern economic 

lems. But the way to achieve it is not to at- 
tribute all the myths to one’s political oppo- 
nents. It ts not to ignore the growing prob- 
lem of Federal controls, even if the National 
Government is growing less rapidly in its 
physical measurements than most people 
think. Nor is it the path toward national 
collaboration to threaten a real political 
fight, if business wants one, and in the same 
speech to ignore the valid concern in busi- 
ness quarters with that tough-minded, gim- 
let-eyed Kennedy use of political power. 

It is a rational and often proved neces- 
sity, not a myth, in the United States that 
the fine line between effective and damaging 
use of political power has to be watched. 

If Mr. Kennedy would recognize that 
groups of citizens are not venal or archaic 
because they do not now fully trust him on 
this point, if he would see that all the myth 
is not on one side and talk accordingly, then 
he could more easily earn that modern na- 
tional consensus that he wants. And the 
country could turn from wrangling, as he 
put it, to the more intricate questions of 
domestic economic growth and its adjust- 
ment to the balance-of-payments problem. 


Space Communications and Giveaways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. WAYNE MORSE | 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
by Arthur H. Bone, addressed to the edi- 
tor of the Oregon Statesman of May 27, 
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1962, dealing with the bill pending be- 
fore the Senate. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CoNDEMNS GIVEAWAY 
To the EDITOR: 

Oregon has a new and special reason for 
being proud of its Representatives in Con- 
gress. When the space giveaway bill was 
before the House of Representatives recently, 
there were only nine Representatives with 
sufficient wisdom and courage to vote against 
it. And two of these were from Oregon— 
EDITH GREEN and At ULLMAN. This bill, if 
it passes the Senate, will be the first big steal 
in outer space. It will hand over the com- 
munications satellites, all developed with 
public funds, with their enormous potential 
in communication, entertainment, education, 
and propaganda to dominance by one giant 
corporation, A. T. & T. Co. 

The Kennedy New Frontier turns out to be 
the old backyard of the Eisenhower partner- 
ship. The only difference is the name. Sald 
Mrs. GREEN: “We are confronted again with 
a giveaway in the guise of legislation * * * 
space communication to date is a federally 
developed enterprise. It was conceived, re- 
searched and developed with the tax moneys 
of the American people. To turn it over to 
these corporations is inequitable and unjust. 
It may be scientifically unsound.” 

The bill is now before the Senate, and there 
seven Senators, including Senators Mons 
and NEUBERGER, have united to try and block 
its passage. It is a sad commentary on the 
low estate of liberalism in these United States 
today that only 16 men and women in the 
Congress—out of 535—are willing to stand 
up and be counted in a fight involving so 
vital a public interest. And four of these 
legislators are from Oregon. This is in ac- 
cord with the historic liberal tradition of 
Oregon. It is gratifying to note that they 
are upholding that tradition despite the fact 
that the administration of which they are 
a part has beaten such a hasty retreat on 
this important issue. 

ARTHUR H. BONE. 


The Problem of Concentration in Basic 
Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, during 
my 40 years as a Member of Congress, 
one of my chief studies has been the an- 
titrust laws as an essential basis for 
preserving our free enterprise system. 
I believe we must now address ourselves 
to the problem of concentration in our 
basic industries and consult the collec- 
tive wisdom of our ablest businessmen, 
economists, and Government officials. 
Toward that end I have chosen the 
widest base of approach. I have offered 
four bills in the hope that they may be 
maturely discussed and evaluated to the 
end that an appropriate solution may 
be achieved. 

Existing law forbids a single mam- 
moth firm to monopolize the better part 
of any line of commerce, and it likewise 
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forbids a number of companies to act as 
one by agreement to fix prices, regulate 
bids, allocate markets, or engage in other 
practices in restraint of free and open 
competition. 

It seems anomalous, therefore, that 
there is no established remedy under ex- 
isting law where several large firms “fol- 
low the leader“ and act as one, al- 
though the result of their parallel con- 
duct may be just as harmful as if they 
had met in a smoke-filled room, or as if 
they constituted one giant monopoly. 
The recent steel price increase is the 
latest, striking instance of such “follow 
the leader” conduct. 

All agree that competition is the very 
lifeblood of our free enterprise system, 
yet concentration in a number of our 
basic industries has developed to a point 
where it bids fair to do irreparable harm 
to our basic free enterprise concepts. I 
have long sought the answer to this 
problem through many legislative ave- 
nues, but I believe the time has now 
come when we must face squarely the 
issue of what constitutes undue concen- 
tration and what should be done about 
it. 

Was there a lack in the antitrust laws 
when United States Steel raised its price 
and the other major steel firms followed 
in prompt succession? Is there a gap 
in the antitrust laws when one domi- 
nant firm, holding a tight grip 
on the market, generally sets the course 
of action for other firms to follow? Are 
the effects of monopolistic or oligopolistic 
concentration mitigated today by grow- 
ing competition from abroad, particu- 
larly the Common Market? To what 
degree does heavy capital investment 
limit the number of companies in a 
given industry, and discourage new en- 
trants, and what is the impact on com- 
petition in such industries? Do our tax 
laws visit undue hardship on companies 
subject to divestiture decrees and their 
stockholders? 

The three antitrust bills I have in- 
troduced present a number of approaches 
to the problem of concentration. They 
deal with concentration generally and 
with specific instances of parallel con- 
duct. They provide solely for civil 
equitable relief in a suit brought by the 
Government under section 4 of the 
Sherman Act. These bills should pro- 
vide the basis for enlightened discussion. 

The first bill would authorize the Gov- 
ernment to seck civil equitable relicf 
where, in a concentrated industry, two 
or more corporations engage in parallel 
conduct which may substantially lessen 
competition or tend to create or main- 
tain monopoly, A concentrated indus- 
try is defined as a line of commerce 
wherein four or fewer corporations 
possess 50 percent of the assets or ca- 
pacity or make 50 percent or more of the 
total gross sales throughout the United 
States. 

The second bill would authorize the 
Government to seek appropriate civil 
equitable relief in a concentrated indus- 
try, similarly defined, where dominant 
economic power is exercised so as to sub- 
stantially lessen competition or tend to 
create or maintain monopoly. 
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The third bill would authorize the 
Government to seek appropriate civil 
equitable relief, where any person or 
group of persons exercise power to mo- 
nopolize or to substantially lessen com- 
petition in any line of commerce. 

I have also introduced a bill provid- 
ing for uniform, fair tax treatment of a 
corporation subject to a divestiture de- 
cree as well as its stockholders. Such 
legislation, in my opinion, would fill a 
longs need. There should be no 
need resort to Congress for special 
legislative relief where, as in the Du 
Pont-General Motors case, millions of 
stockholders would otherwise have been 
suddenly confronted with heavy tax lia- 
bilities which they had done nothing to 
create, or where, as in the Hilton Hotels 
case, a corporation is forced to divest 
itself of one of its enterprises to comply 
with the requirements of the antitrust 
laws. Furthermore, one wonders wheth- 
er undue tax hardships may have been 
visited on others less numerous or less 
vocal as a result of other divestiture de- 
crees. Moreover, I understand that the 
formidable tax consequences have often 
proved a major stumbling block to ap- 
propriate consent decrees in antitrust 
cases, 

It will be the studied purpose of the 
Antitrust Subcommittee to hear all rea- 
sonable views so that we can gain the 
benefit of all schools of thought and all 
shades of opinion. It is my earnest 
hope that from these hearings the best 
possible answer will emerge so that we 
can deal effectively with the evils that 
flow from monopolistic practices and ar- 
tifical restraints upon the free play of 
competition. ; 

There is no animus against big busi- 
ness. Big business can, does, and will 
continue to exist as an integral, indeed 
essential, part of our economic system, 
particularly those segments where heavy 
capital investment is required. The 
problem is not that big business exists 
but rather what big business sometimes 
does, -The issue is the maintenance of 
competition throughout our economy. 
The bills I have introduced are addressed 
to that central issue. 


Progress in Civil Rights: Evaluation of 
Dr. Gunnar Myrdal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 15, 1962 


Mr. COHELAN, Mr, Speaker, on June 
8, the very distinguished Swedish sociol- 
ogist and scholar, Dr. Gunnar Myrdal, 
delivered the commencement address at 
Howard University. 

In the course of his thoughtful re- 
marks Dr. Myrdal pointed out that: 

There is still a long road to travel before 
America becomes the equalitarian country of 
its creed. But in historical perspective the 
rapidity of progress is astonishing, Let us 
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remember that practically all of this progress 
has taken place in the short period of the 
last 20 years, following 6 decades of stagna- 
tion—and that its coming was not antici- 
pated by most students of the American 
scene. 


Dr. Myrdal cited the following factors 
for his judgment: 

On the material side is the growing afu- 
ence of society which provides more elbow 
room for everybody and has little interest 
in pushing anybody into the ditch. On the 
spiritual side there is the reality of the ideal 
enshrined in your Constitution and rooted 
in the hearts of the American people. 


Dr. Myrdal also commented on his be- 
lief that a need exists for American Ne- 
groes to compete more equally in the 
United States: 

The future society of equality is a society 
of free competition, and you will have to 
face it and prepare yourselves to deal with 
It successfully. 


In closing Dr. Myrdal made the point 
that: ; 
The integration of the Negroes in Ameri- 
can society has already proceeded so far that 
without any hesitation you can feel that 
what is good for America is good for the 
Negroes—and equally you can feel that what 
is good for the Negroes is good for America. 


Mr. Speaker, I commend this excellent 
address to our colleagues attention. 

The address follows: 

An Appress sy Dr. GUNNAR Mynpat, OF 
STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN, ON THE OCCASION OF 
Tee 94TH ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT AT 
Howarp UnNIversiry, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
I feel both honored and deeply gratified 

to be with you today, the academic year’s 
most solemn day, and to be permitted to ad- 
dress the officials, the faculty, the students, 
and in particular, the new graduates of the 
university. Some two decades ago when I 
was engaged in my study of the Negro prob- 
lem in America, I formed warm personal 
friendships, which I have valued highly 
through the years, with many of your profes- 
sors. I cannot begin my speech, without 
telling you how grieved I am to learn that 
one of my closest friends, and one of your 
most distinguished scholars, Franklin Frazier, 
whose company I had looked forward to shar- 
ing on this visit, is no longer with us. 

I am told that it is usual for commence- 
ment speakers to shape their remarks around 
the challenges which lie ahead for those of 
you who receive degrees today and who are 
about to leave the shelter of the university 
campus to take up your work and struggle in 
life, Ido not normally pride myself on being 
a conformist, But there is, I believe, a spe- 
cial reason why this conventional pattern for 
commencement addresses is appropriate on 
this occasion. The challenges which face 
this generation of Howard University grad- 
uates are; I am certain, fundamentally dif- 
ferent from those that confronted earlier 
generations of graduates. It is important 
to understand the nature of this difference 
for it concerns not simply the future life of 
graduates from a single institution, but #15? 
the wider issue of the role of the Negro in 
American life. 

The dimensions of the issue I have in mind 
can be understood most clearly if we frst 
reflect for a moment on the circumstances 
which shaped Howard University and have 
given it a unique place in American higher 
education as the only university s 
by the Federal Government. Born in the 
wake of the Civil War almost 100 years 98% 
Howard was conceived as a Negro university 
and so it has largely remained. To an ex- 
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tent, there are still traces here of a segrega- 
tion and discrimination in reverse, though, 
of course, the basic factor moulding the com- 
Position of this university has been, and to 
a extent continues to be—re- 
Strictionism in various forms on the part of 
the majority group of white Americans who 
dominate the regular universities, particu- 
larly in the South. To this question I shall 
Teturn in the course of my address. 

When this university was founded, the 
United States had just emerged from the 
frightful agony of the most destructive and 
Murderous war then known in human his- 
tory. More than 1 million soldiers died. The 
Costs, if we correct them for the different 
Size and level of the American economy at 
that time, were staggering even from the 
Point of view of today, when we have become 
80 accustomed to spending astronomical 
sums on wars and on war preperation. 

Even though this war undoubtedly had 
Something to do with Negro slavery, it was 
not fought for the primary purpose of free- 

Negroes. As often before and since Negro 
People were more the pawns in a struggle 
between two camps of the dominant majority 
Of white people who were fighting over quite 
different stakes. The Negrocs themselves 

practically no part in that struggle. 
Nevertheless, by the logic of events the abo- 
ition of slavery became the result of the ex- 
igencies of the Civil War. 

When he took office in the spring of 1861, 
Abraham Lincoln saw the preservation of 
the Union as the central issue and declared 
that he did not aim to take action against 
the institution of slavery in the States where 
it existed. But by the fall of 1862, the pres- 
zures of the war itself brought him to pro- 
Claim the abolition of slavery from the new 
Year of 1863, though the coverage of this 
Proclamation was then restricted to those 
States then im rebellion against the. Govern- 
ment. It was not before the beginning of 
1865 that Congress decided to free all slaves 
in the whole of the United States and not 
Until the end of that year, when Lincoln was 
already dead, that the constitutional change 
Was confirmed And so the Negro people in 
America will now in the months and years to 
dome have one important centennial after 
another to celebrate. 

These were radical and far-reaching politi- 
Cal But as we can now look back 
Wer the era of Reconstruction with the wis- 

of hindsight, we see clearly that the 
Teason why so much went wrong and why 
8O little permanent improvement of the lot 
ot the Negroca in the South resulted was 
this: that the political revolution was-not 
backed up by economic: and social reform. 
As usual the leaders of that time tried to 
do great things too cheaply without paying 
© costs. The slogan “six acres and a mule” 
Was never taken seriously by those in power, 
Just as in most of the underdeveloped coun- 
Of the world today where land and 
tenancy reforms are proposed os programs 
and sometimes even enacted into law, but 
frustrated and nullified by the resistance of 
the yested Interests. I draw this parallel 
between the fate of the Negro people in 
America during Reconstruction and that of 
the downtrodden masses in underdeveloped 
Countries at the present time beca I 
eve it has a lesson to teach us if we want 

1 avert disaster. Today, too, a radical reyo- 
ution has been carrled out: the liquidation 
Of colonial domination. But vicious eco- 
nomie and social systems, which colonial 
8overnments had found it to their advantage 
not to disturb, have largely been left intact; 

Some countries. inequalities are, in fact, 

easing, Now history is repeating itself 
on a much bigger scale. It is not now a 
matter of a small minority of a few millions 

one single country, as it was In post Cirll 
ar time in America, Today huge majori- 
es of many hundreds of millions in the 
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greater part of the world outside the Soviet 
orbit. are affected. The stage is interna- 
tional and not merely national, and the 
problems it presents are immensely danger- 
ous in the present tense state of Interna- 
tional relations, dominated by the cold war. 
In America this. type of Reconstruction led 
to the great national compromise worked out 
in the late 1870's. The Negro people were 
left again to the mercy of the white upper 
caste in the South, now embittered by all 
that had followed their military defeat. 
Economically, the South deteriorated to a 
colonial status in its relation to the North, 
and as late as the thirties Franklin Roose- 
velt could still characterize the South as 
the Nation's problem No. 1.” In the 
North there was instead exceedingly rapid 
economic expansion, though under “rugged 
individualism” and rampant corruption of 
Government, from which America, as we 
know. has still not entirely freed itself. 
Thereafter, for more than half a century, 
indeed, until the ends of the thirties, the 


‘status of the Negro people remained on the 


whole about unchanged. There were ad- 
vances on some fronts, but retreats on others. 
Twenty years ago this era of relative stag- 
nation so far as the Negroes’ position is con- 
cerned had so impressed itself on American 
thinking that even the social scientists had 
generally come to believe that it was the 
natural order of things. Progress was fore- 
doomed to be very gradual and slow, they 
believed, and nothing very much could be 
done to speed it up. In my study of the 
Negro problem in America at that time, I 
came to the contrary conclusion, however, 
that this period of stagnation was only a 
temporary balancing of forces which was 
just on the verge of being broken. I saw big 
changes in the offing. 

And, as we know, this actually happened. 
These last 20 years have been filled with ad- 
vances on all fronts: in the labor market, 
in education, in the fields of social- welfare 
and housing, in the structure of law and law 
observance, and generally in the enjoyment 
of more equal opportunities to do things, 
to. move in society, to work, produce, and 
consume’ without meeting segregation. and 
discrimination. No historical trend of so- 
cial change is a straight line, and there have 
been occasional sctbacks. Prejudice itself is 
also slow to disappear, though its legal and 
institutional retaining walls are crumbling. 
There is still a long road to travel before 
America becomes in fact the egalitarian 
country of its creed. But in historical per- 
spective the rapidity of progress is astonish- 
ing. Let us remember that practically all 
of this progress has taken place in the short 
period of the last 20 years, following 6 
decades. of stagnation, and that its coming 
was not anticipated by most students of the 
American scene. 

I have found it not inappropriate to use 
this occasion for reminding us of some broad 
tralts of the history of the Negro people over 
the past century. Just as an individual, for 
the sake of his sanity, needs to maintain con- 
tinuity with bis earllest memories, so also 
groups of people need to be clear about 
where they came from and how they have 
fared, if they are to understand where they 
stand today and the direction in which 
they are moving, 

The progressive achievements of recent 
years have not been won without efforts. 
Every individual advance on the whole broad 
front has had to be fought for, sometimes 
against fierce resistance. In the ad- 
vance unfortunate incidents occur which 
deeply disturb the participants. But we 
should not expect the uprooting of racial 
inequality in the face of inherited and 
emotion laden prejudices to be frictionless. 

In a sense, unpleasant Incidents even have 
a function to fulfill in this of ad- 
vance, In the last chapter of “An American 
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Dilemma” I quoted a remark once made to 
me by a prominent and conservative Negro 
social scientist in the South; I can now re- 
veal that the man I characterized in this way 
was my late friend, Charles S. Johnson, the 
great and the first Negro president 
of Fisk University. He stated as his consid- 
ered opinion that tensions are not necessari- 
ly bad and that under certain conditions 
even race riots may have wholesome effects 
in the long run. He continued in about. 
the following way: 

“They stir up people's conscience. People 
will haye to think matters over. They pre- 
yent things from becoming settled. If the 
race situation should ever hecome fixed, if 
the Negro were really accommodated, then, 
and only then, would I despair about a con- 
tinued great improvement for Negroes. As 
long as there is friction and fighting, there 
is hope.” 

In this light, the Little Rock disturbances. 
and the many other unfortunate incidents 
reported daily in the American press have 
their positive role to play in giving momen- 
tum to social advance. I realize that it is 
much easier for an outsider to take this 
lofty philosophical view than it is for the 
American citizen who has a duty to take a 
pert in pressing soclal advance. as rapidly 
as possible. And it must be particularly dif- 
ficult for the young Negro intellectual who 
bears scars in his soul from all that yet re- 
mains of segregation and discrimination in 
American life, Nevertheless, I maintain that 
it is important to see clearly that the trend 
moves steeply upward, in order to avoid 
discouragement and to sustain the deter- 
mination required in the skirmishing that 
may still be necessary. In this new epoch 
the Negro cause ts a winning one. 

I bave not the slightest doubt that we 
shall continuously see great improvement in 
the Negro's status in American society, and 
I even foresee that the rising trend of the 
past two decades will accelerate. It would 
take me too far afield to explain all my 
reasons for this conviction. But, among 
them, on the material side, is the growing 
affuence of soclety which provides more 
elbow room for everybody and has little 
interest in pushing anybody into the ditch. 
On the spiritual side, there is the reality 
of the ideals enshrined In your Constitution 
and rooted in the hearts of the American 
people. With rising levels of education the 
hold of these ideals in America is continu- 
ously strengthened. Increasingly, the false 
and derogatory bellefs about Negroes, which. 
have filled the function of rationalizing 
prejudices, can be expressed only by those 
willing to betray their own lack of culture. 
As the white and Negro people are increas- 
ingly mingling in work and pleasure, all are 
discovering that they are the same sort of 
people with the same cultural the 
same likes and dislikes, and the same aspira- 
tions and ambitions for themselves and for 
America. 


Just as until women are completely eman- 
clpated, every ambitious woman has also to 
stand for women's rights, so even today 
every Negro intellectual must feel called 
upon to supplement his work in his chosen 
vocation by being a race man.” This situa- 
tion will remain until Negroes are generally 
accepted everywhere on par with the whites. 
It is for this reason that we find my friend 
and former collaborator Ralph Bunche who 
is working with so much distinction in the 
United Nations peace-building efforts in the 
world, taking off time now and then to 
speak out for the Negroes. But tncreasingly 
the spokesmen for Negroes are finding that 
there are white people championing the 
same cause. 


The changes. now underway have. impor- 
tant implications for the life all of you will 
be leading as you take up your careers and 
they will require more radical adjustments 
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than earlier generations of Howard's grad- 
uates were called upon to make. What we 
shall see happening, and what has already 
happened to considerable extent, is that the 
Negro intellectual increasingly steps out of 
his spiritual isolation and becomes simply 
an American amongst other Americans and 
a human being amongst us all. The Negro 
social scientist will less and less be preoc- 
cupled with research on the Negro com- 
munity and will strike out in other and 
broader fields. The Negro doctor and dentist 
and lawyer will increasingly serve white pa- 
tients and clients. This implies, however, 
that Negroes also will go to white doctors, 
dentists and lawyers. Similar changes in 
the activities of Negro clergymen and 
teachers can also be expected. 

I should not be fully candid with you, if 
at this point I did not stress another im- 
plication of the integration of the Negroes 
in the wider American society; namely, that 
the Negro professional middle and upper 
class will have to surrender economic mo- 
nopolies which they have held, and are still 
holding, on the basis of prejudice. The 
future society of equality is a society of free 
competition, and you will have to face it 
and prepare yourselves to deal with it suc- 
cessfully. You cannot cry for the breaking 
down of the walls of segregation and dis- 
crimination while, at the same time, hoping 
to retain petty monopoly preserves among a 
Negro clientele to give you a comfortable 
and uncontested economic safety. You must 
have the courage to choose a harder life 
in which your abilities will be tested against 
the norms established in the wider Ameri- 
can society, and indeed, in the whole world. 
This is the point I should like to emphasize 
to the new graduates. A more egalitarian 
society is one offering vastly greater oppor- 
tunities but also one which will subject you 
to tests far more severe than those set for 
your predecessors. 

In the future America of our dreams, not 
only all schools, but also all institutions for 
higher education will stand open to all ac- 
cording to personal merit and independent 
of race and color. This will ultimately hap- 
pen also in the South. In such an America 
there will be no place for a Negro univer- 
sity. I am, therefore, confidently looking 
forward to a day, even if it is not tomorrow, 
when Howard and Fisk and Atlanta Uni- 
versities are not dissimilar in the composi- 
tion of their faculties and student bodies 
from other universities in this country. 
This, of course, implies—and Indeed 
as a condition—that all the other universities 
will have Negro professors and Negro stu- 
dents, as a normal thing. I am happy to 
know that even in this respect steady prog- 
ress is being made in America, and that 
Howard University itself is increasingly 
opening its facilities for other young people 
than American Negroes, from America and 
from the whole world. Desegregation, even 
in regard to Howard University itself, is the 
declared policy of its administration. “My 
goal for Howard,” said your president, Dr. 
Nabrit, “is to lead it into its new role as a 
major American university, into a normal 
society where a man is recognized for his 
own value and achievement.” 

As the integration process proceeds, the 
problems of the Negroes will gradually tend 
to disappear as separate problems. For a 
long time yet, there will undoubtedly be 
problems of down segregation and 
discrimination against Negro families in 
housing. But the general problem of slum 
clearance in American cities is the bigger 
and more important one. And the Negro's 
stake in that bigger problem is the greater 
as there is no hope for a satisfactory sepa- 
rate solution to the housing problems of 
Negroes as long as slums remain a blot in 
American cities. The schools most Negro 
children attend are bad in the South and 
often in some parts of the North, but many 
other schools are also bad, and the best hope 
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for Negroes, particularly in this period of 
desegregation, is a campaign for improving 
the schools generally. Likewise, Negroes, as 
members of the group still most disadvan- 
taged in American society, have a particu- 
lar interest in the extension of social secu- 
rity, an area in which America is still rather 
backward—particularly in the field of 
health and hospitalization—by comparison 
with the most advanced countries. In this 
situation, it is both natural and necessary 
that Negroes should support and join those 
forces in American society which stand for 
general social and economic progress. When 
narrower group interests are submerged and 
the pursuit of social advance for the whole 
community is brought to the fore, a major 
step toward the complete integration of 
Negroes in American society will have been 
taken. 

It probably still is broadly true, though 
less now than 20 or 30 years ago, that the 
Negroes are the last hired and the first fired, 
and the incidence of unemployment on Negro 
workers is disproportionally heavy. The state 
of full employment, created by the war and 
preserved in the immediate postwar years, 
was of great importance on the economic side 
in supporting the rising trend in the Negro's 
status. The relative economic, stagnation in 
America and the high level of unemployment 
in the fifties is, for the same reason, particu- 
larly menacing for Negro advance, If con- 
tinued stagnation should be the lasting con- 
dition for the American economy in the 
decades to come, it will for America spell 
frustration internally and externally, and it 
might even slow down the upward trend of 
Negro advance I have talked about. When 
I have expressed my faith that the trend to 
improvement of the Negroes’ status will con- 
tinue and indeed gather momentum, I have 
done so because I cannot believe that the 
American people will tolerate a stagnating 
economy for much longer. It Is not neces- 
sary. Any economist worth his salt can tell 
you what is needed in the field of public 
policy to make America again a country of 
bold and rapid economic progress. 

To fight discrimination against Negroes in 
the labor market remains naturallly a task 
that cannot be relaxed. But much more im- 
portant is the recreation of the conditions 
for American economic progress, as nothing 
is more effective in liquidating discrimina- 
tion than full employment and a rising trend 
of incomes to all. 

In this way, the cause of raising the status 
of the Negroes in America and stamping out 
the remnants of segregation and discrimina- 
tion is bound up more closely than ever be- 
fore with all the progressive causes in the 
country. As American Negroes you have no 
reason to have a split personality. The in- 
tegration of the Negroes in American so- 
ciety has already proceeded so far that with- 
out any hesitation you can feel that what is 
good for America is good for the Negroes, 
and equally you can feel that what is good 
for the Negroes is good for America. The 
graduates who today leave Howard University 
are in that respect far better favored than 
were their parents and grandparents. 
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Speaker, last week, the District of Co- 
lumbia Council of the Navy League spon- 
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sored its annual Seapower Symposium 
here in Washington. The Honorable 
Fred Korth, Secretary of the Navy, de- 
livered an address at the banquet, cli- 
maxing this important meeting. His 
remarks are of vital interest to all Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

I am sincerely sorry that more Mem- 
bers of Congress could not have been 
present to have heard this speech, as 
the Secretary detailed the position of 
the Navy in our national defense effort 
and outlined the whole program of what 
we have in the form of deterrence to 
hold back a potential enemy. 


It is my privilege to include Secretary 
Korth's remarks as part of this inser- 
tion, and I commend them to you: 
REMARKS BY HONORABLE FRED KORTH, SECRE- 

TARY OF THE Navy, Navy LEAGUE BANQUET, 

WASHINGTON, D.C., June 8, 1962 

Mr. Davies, distinguished guests, and fel- 
low members of the Navy League, I am most 
pleased to be able to talk to a group that I 
know is so vitally interested in the operation 
of today's Navy. You perform a vital role 
in insuring that our people are aware of 
the tremendously important part that our 
Navy plays in the shaping of world events. 
I hope that this program today has brought 
you up to date on our Navy's activities and 
presented for you a better insight into our 
operations with the NATO countries, 

President Kennedy has stated that he was 
convinced that “the maintenance of US. 
military strength in Europe is essential to 
the security of the Atlantic Community as 
a whole. Strength in Europe, like strength 
here in the United States, is an essential 
condition of peace. NATO is the single most 
effective obstacle between tyranny and its 
desire to dominate the world.” 

For 13 years we have maintained major 
elements of our military strength in NATO, 
and we will continue to do so. A large con- 
tingent of that strength is composed of naval 
forces, for NATO is truly a maritime alllance. 

We are all aware that the industrial and 
economic health of all countries depends on 
world trade. No country has within its 
borders all the raw materials and resources 
necessary to sustain the rate of national 
growth and development required to main- 
tain a position of positive influence in world 
affairs. The seas are the broad highways 
over which this life blood of a nation flows. 
The seas are vital bonds which weld allies 
together and poin them in economic enter- 

We must insure the unimpeded flow of 
raw materials to feed our industrial com- 
plex, We must have a capability of moving 
vast quantities of material resources men. 
equipment and machinery—to where they 
are needed, in the amount needed, and at 
the time needed. 

In this modern age many remarkable sci- 
entific and technological advancements have 
been achieved in communications and trans- 
portation. As a result the people of the 
world are in closer contact than ever before 
Yet, as wonderful as these achievements are: 
the sea still remains the indispensable 
between all countries, providing the most 
economical means of bulk transportation. 

With our present seapower, we may inter- 
fere decisively with the flow of world trade 
to or from any potential aggressor. We are 
in a position to deny him the unrestricted 
use of many of his major ports. It can be 
scen, then, that the basic task of our naval 
power is to provide balanced, versatile, highly 
mobile, seagoing forces capable of assuring 
our free use of the seas at all times. 

Control of the seas can be maintained only 
by a Navy well organized and equipped 
all types of operations—a Navy capable 
immediately responding to all challenges 
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Navy strong in offensive power—the U.S. 
Navy- 

Now, how does our Navy fit into the NATO 
Picture? Detailed plans have been prepared 
for the employment of our forces with suf- 
ficient fexibility to cover every foreseeable 
eventuality. Consider, however, that prac- 
tically every action the United States takes 
anywhere in the world has an effect on 
NATO. Elements of our Navy are stationed 
throughout the world, principally in those 
areas where trouble ls most likely to occur. 
Major elements are strategically located to 
deliver punishing retaliation, if required, 
from areas well outside the NATO area. 
These elements, regardiess of location, 
Whether in the Atlantic or the Pacific, con- 
tribute to the overall deterrent and thus, 

tly, to NATO. 

Naval actions also assist NATO by our early 
Warning air and sea patrols. Day and night 
We watch certain areas carefully and thor- 
Oughly in order to afford the earliest warning 
Of a possible attack. These patrols add pre- 
Clous minutes, or hours, to the time avail- 
able for alerting our defensive measures and 
launching our retaliatory weapons. 

Our forces frequently participate in Joint 
exercises with the navies of other NATO na- 

to encourage the exchange of views, to 
Permit smaller forces to receive valuable 
und to become familiar with and 

to test plans previously formulated. 

It is true that a country strong in sub- 
Marine forces may hope to interrupt sea 
lines of communications, and thus destroy 
an enemy's defense potential. Modern sub- 
Marines travel deeply, swiftly, and far, while 
carrying potent armament. Coupled with 
Tefinements In propulsion, these character- 
— have made them more elusive than 


We recognize the scope of this problem and 
are constantly striving to increase our abil- 
ur to locate and destroy the enemy sub- 
Marine. We have refined and enlarged on 
the antisubmarine tactics of the past, and 
have effected vast improvements in our po- 
tential. 

One of the most effective of our antisub- 

e systems is our hunter-killer group. 
Tt has as its core an aircraft carrier supported 


and we have a deadly system. 
A weapon which has revolutionized sub- 
e and antisubmarine warfare is our 
Ruclear propelled killer submarine. Because 
A 85 great speed and endurance; it can ful- 
the mission of several World War II sub- 
In addition to the conventional 
pee Sa 3 of surface shipping, it 
1 e locate, and des other sub- 

The d. = 

development. of the nuclear-powered 
Submarine has given the United States a 


ae tttiy any enemy. The fleet ballistic mis- 
ae Polaris, joined in partnership with the 
ranging and elusive nuclear undersea 
Provides the Navy with s weapons 
System which is virtually invulnerable; 
mobility, continuous conceal- 
— and a high degree of survivability are 
rent in this system, which cannot be 
Pretargeted for destruction by an enemy, 
and can be rapidly shifted from one trouble 
ti another. It can release its destruc- 
Ve power in minutes, and by its very na- 
& major factor in deterring 
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this requirement is the Navy-Marine Corps 
team. With the 6th Fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean, we have an amphibious force con- 
sisting of a Marine battalion landing team, 
naval gunfire support ships, helicopters, am- 
phibious shipping, and other units needed 
to support a conventional landing operation, 
or a vertical envelopment. 

In the United States, in North Carolina, 
is the balance of the Atlantic Fleet's am- 
phibious force, including the 2d Marine Di- 
vision and the 2d Marine Aircraft Wing. 
These elements are ready for employment 
in any area. Within hours after receiving 
an order for an operation, they can be on 
the way to the objective area. 

The Navy-Marine air-ground team is pre- 
pared for any type action in the broad spec- 
trum of combat operations—nuclear or non- 
nuclear. These forces have a built-in ability 
to be self-sustaining in a combat area until 
resupply from the United States can be ef- 
fected. The heavy equipment and support- 
ing arms needed for a strong punch are or- 
ganic. 

Always present to support an operation of 
this nature are the fast carrier forces. High 
performance carrier-based jet aircraft would 
render the necessary air defense and close 
air support tasks essential to a successful 
amphibious operation. 

This array constitutes a floating airfield 
complex of mutually supporting, defensive 
and offensive weapons, which can sustain it- 
self for protracted periods of time in any 
area of operations, 

This ie particularly true now that nuclear 
propulsion is a reality. Organic with this 
elusive force is a capability to defend itself 
against sub-surface, surface or air attack and 
to retain supremacy in its area. 

Today, the ships are large and swift. The 
aircraft fly fast and high. The weapons are 
accurate and devastating. The surveillance 
envelope is huge and communications are 
rapid and efficient. But the basic mission of 
air strike has not been changed. The qual- 
ities of mobility and flexibility have not been 
compromised. The ability of the carrier 
strike force to move over the seas, free from 
national boundaries, to perform at the direc- 
tion of a designated commander is of tremen- 
dous tactical and strategical value. 

The deterring effect of our fast carrier at- 
tack force is real and substantial. With its 
unique mobility, it can be moved rapidly 
to areas where striking power can be de- 
livered selectively and precisely. It can re- 
main as long as necessary without violating 
any nation’s sovereignty. This proximity of 
visible American power bolsters the courage 
of our friends and allies to resist aggression 
and is positive proof of our willingness to 
commit this power, if necessary, to advance 
the cause of freedom and human dignity. 

The prospects of an all-out war, featuring 
a massive exchange of nuclear weapons, pre- 
sents horrifying possibilities. We must do 
all that we can to prevent this holocaust. 
We must pursue every course of action which 
will lessen the chance of such a war, while 
making certain that if it does occur, the 
United States will emerge In a position to 
control its own national déstiny. 

By achieving the strength needed to guar- 
antee that we shall prevail in the event of 
war, we simultaneously furnish any potential 
enemy with the soundest of reasons for not 
starting a full-scale conflict—the assurance 
that if he does, no matter how flerce his 
initial attack may be, our Armed Forces will 
retaliate and destroy him—whoever and 
wherever he may be. 

We have a grave responsibility. I am 
strongly convinced that our freedom, and 
perhaps even the freedom of the entire world, 
is In large measure dependent upon the 
capability of our Navy to perform its basic 
functions in support of national foreign 
policy. Our strength is ready for the job 
today, and study of this international chess 
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game continues intensively, as we prepare to 
checkmate those who would attempt to cap- 
ture our priceless heritage of freedom. 

‘The preservation of that freedom requires 
Seapower, as a part of our Nation's defense 
team, and enlightened, well-informed citi- 
zens. The future of this great Nation, and 
our position in the world of nations, is de- 
termined by the national will—the desires of 
the people. 

Never before has the challenge been greater 
or the opportunity to resist that challenge 
brighter. I believe that we are strong now 
and that we shall gain with each passing 
day. However, it is my earnest hope that 
our strength will accomplish its purpose 
without being utilized in actual war. 

This is the world we must convey to our 
fellow citizens—that we must prepare for 
war while seeking peace, so that we and the 
peoples of all nations may live in dignity 
and in freedom for the rest of our days and 
during the years of the generations to follow. 


Why Be Interested in Politics? 
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Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, it is 
always encouraging to encounter young 
people who are interested in and appre- 
ciate the importance of politics in our 
free society. 

One such young person in the con- 
gressional district I have the honor to 
represent is Miss Mary Ellen Takach, a 
sophomore at New Carlisle High School 
in New Carlisle, Ind. 


Miss Takach recently wrote a plea for 
increased interest in political activities 
entitled, “Why be Interested in Poli- 
tics?” for her school newspaper, the 
New Carlisle Tattler. 

Because I think her article a thought- 
ful and significant one, I am including 
it at this point in the Recorp. 

The article follows: 

War Be INTERESTED IN Po.rrics? 
(By Mary Ellen Takach) 

Why be interested in politics? This ques- 
tion Is often asked by people who are satis- 
fied and willing to let others make basic 
decisions which control their fate. 

In this 20th century world, government has 
become more important everyday. The sort 
of world in which you live, the kind of job 
you get, the education you receive, the ex- 
tent of freedom and security you enjoy are 
all vitally affected by government; and poll- 
tics ts the human activity which creates 
government. 

Try, if you will, but you can't escape poli- 
tics. You may ignore it, but politics won't 
ignore you, because taxes, roads, housing, 
and the hydrogen bomb are all political 
problems. 

The individual who sits back and lets 
others make decisions that control his des- 
tiny is foolish and frresponsible; foolish— 
because he lets others run his life for him; 
irresponsible because he refuses to accept the 
obligations and duties which a free society 
requires of its citizens for the continued 
enjoyment of rights and privileges. What 
is more, he is missing the stimulation, fun, 
and enjoyment that politics can bring. 
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Then, there is the question: What differ- 
ence can one man make? Plenty. Even one 
vote is a powerful instrument. Many an 
election has hinged on a single vote. Yet, 
even more powerful than your vote on the 
ballot, is your ability to influence people, to 
bring them the facts, and inspire them to 
action. This power you can exert even be- 
fore you are old enough to vote—a power 
available to carry every freeman who chooses 
to use it. 

I'd like to say that I hope you realize the 
importance of being interested in politics. 
Even teenagers can play an important part 
by persuading people to get out and vote, 
I think it is, important for young people to 
be interested in politics early, because during 
the next generation, it isn't going to be a 
bunch of other people running our country, 
it could be you. 


Arlington’s History Revisited 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, his- 
tory and geography have come together 
to make certain areas of our country 
especially rich and abundant in memen- 
tos of the American tradition. The town 
of Arlington, Mass., is such a area. Ar- 
lington’s historical sites and natural 
resources provide living, visual, and doc- 
umented evidence of the character, the 
stamina, the independence, the rugged 
patriotism that gave us birth as a 
Nation. 

I wish to commend to the attention of 
my colleagues the reading of an article 
written by a historically minded citizen 
of Arlington, Mr. Herbert Meyer, which 
was printed in the June 1962 issue of 
Arlington Schools Today: 

AUTOMATION AFFECTS ARLINGTON’s SCHOOLS 

Schools purport to prepare for the life 
within our industrial society. Thus, their 
main effort aims at the dispensing of useful 
Knowledge. The current expansion of our 
technical and vocational high school is a 
pertinent example. Emphasis has been on 
fitness in a full time industrial world: now, 
however, it will be shifting toward prepared- 
ness in a Nation whose automation is dis- 
placing an ever increasing share of human 
drudgery. 

Since schools reflect this changing image, 
that greater part of life becoming available 
for recreation and active interest in conserva- 
tion of land resources is, consequently, pone- 
trating their curricula. This effect is as it 
should be, and our young students, their 
teachers and all of our community have yet 
the opportunity to test the truth of Robert 
Frost’s lines: 


“Something we were withholding 
made us weak 

Until we found out that 
it was ourselves 

We were withholding from 
our land of living”. 


Once Arlington thrived on its natural re- 
sources. Mill Brook furnished the power 
. for Captain Cooke's grist mill, which became 
the nucleus for the hamlet Menotomy. Later 
Spy Pond supplied the ice which industrious 
men shipped as far south as the Confederate 
States; the manufacture of icecutting tools 
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was then a major industry in town. Still 
later, truck farms stretched over much of the 
rich soil, and skilled blacksmiths built the 
wagons for hauling the produce to Boston. 

Our century changed this wholesome way 
of life and transformed Arlington into a 
bedroom suburb, most of whose breadwin- 
ners commute either downtown or over route 
128, and drive over ever sprawling highways 
to every bulging parking lots. Now, how- 
ever, the advent of automation challenges 
this industrial pattern which has tended to 
destroy the character of our town. In a 
novel sense, automation restrengthens our 
ties with Arlington. 

In so doing we have the good fortune, also, 
of restoring our place historically. Of course, 
American have been taught this Nation's 
history; but somehow, Arlington's place in it 
has been ignored, as this century has ignored 
the character of the land on which the town 
had developed. The facts are known: our 
Nation was born April 18 and 19, 1775, in 
Lexington, Concord, and, as it was called 
then, Menotomy. However, our -fellow 
Americans are generally unaware that Ar- 
Ungton's claim is equal to Lexington's and 
Concord's for this honor. Why has our town 
been forgotten? The superintendent of 
schools offers an amusing answer: “Even a 
poet may err; Longfellow sings of Concord 
and Lexington, of Arlington not at all.” 
However, his omission does not absolve us 
from restoring our town to its fair place. We 
can accomplish this end by showing those 
who came to visit the sites along Paul 
Revere's route that we are proud of our 
town. When they like its pleasant appear- 
ance they will remember it. Therefore, I 
say, the twin oblivion of Arlington's historic 
significance and of its natural resources is 
our twin opportunity today. Our boys and 
girls and their families can partake in the 
happy experience of seeing Arlington come 
into its own. 

With this in mind, a project will begin 
with next fall's fourth graders to teach the 
conservation of natural resources to our 
young students, Once they leave school they 
may possibly work in the Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps, for which Congress has a Dill 
(H.R. 10682) before it. And the establish- 
ment of a national park around the battle 
sites of 1775, also, will stimulate the re- 
discovery, by ourselves and fellow Americans, 
of our town, 


The Tragedy of the Baltic States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 28, 1962 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been 22 years since the Baltic States of 
Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania were 
overrun by the Red army. The fact that 
the Soviet Union has ruthlessly strangled 
the free voice of dissension for a genera- 
tion in no way diminishes the atrocity 
of the original act. 

The Baltic States have endured this 
generation of tyranny solely because the 
Soviet Union and its agents have forci- 
bly suppressed the outward resistance to 
the Red regime. 

But the Soviets have failed dismally in 
their self-appointed program of educat- 
ing the captive peoples to accept com- 
munism. The entire world has been 
encouraged by the ability of the Lat- 
vians, Estonians, and Lithuanians to 
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withstand the interminable din of Marx- 
ist doctrine which has droned through- 
out Eastern Europe for the past 25 years. 

Dreams of freedom and self-determi- 
nation will not be quenched as long as 
there are men who remember liberty 
who can transfer that memory to their 
children. Hope will never be abandoned 
for eventual deliverance in the Baltic 
States. Our great democratic assembly, 
by commemorating this anniversary of 
tyranny, reaffirms America’s intention to 
see that freedom is restored to all the 
captive nations behind the Iron Curtain. 

With our long heritage of individual 
liberty, we are all the more determined 
to give our friends in these oppressed na- 
tions the moral and spiritual sup 
they need to carry on the struggle ag 
Soviet Russia. By calling public at- 
tention to the infamous dates commem- 
orating communism’s ruthless brutality, 
we demonstrate to the Kremlin once 
more that we will never abandon our 
friends. 


The Baltic Peoples and Their Tragedy in 
1940 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, during 
their modern history the peoples of three 
Baltic countries—Estonians, Latvians, 
and Lithuanians—have had more tha? 
their share of misery and misfortune: 
and only for a brief period of two decades 
they enjoyed freedom and happiness. 
After being subjected to oppressive for- 
eign rule for centuries, these peoples re- 
gained their independence at the 
of the First World War, and in their 
historic homelands they were working 
and living happily. They only wanted 
to be left alone, and work out their ow? 
salvation in peace. But they were not 
allowed that choice, for their pow t 
and aggressive neighbor, the Sorg 
Union, seemed determined to put an en 
to their freedom and independence: 
This the bosses in the Kremlin did very 
early in the last war. 

In the spring of 1941 the three coun- 
tries were attacked and occupid by the 
Red army; the leaders of these coun, 
tries were at once put under arrest a? 
exiled, and then these countries made 
part of the Soviet Union. But the sad- 
dest part of this treacherous trag 
was that Stalin's agents carried out thé 
arrest and deportation of several num 
dred thousand Baltic nationals in a most 
cruel manner. They herded these ma 
nocent and helpless soles into freigh 
cars, and shipped them off to distan 
Asiatic Russia. There the survivors A 
this mass deportation still suffer, whit 
their friends and sympathizers in t 
parts of the free world observe the 575 
anniversary of their misfortune. Let 
all hope that these unfortunate 5° 
will soon find their way to freedom. 


1962 
“Whatsoever Things 
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O 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day is Flag Day, commemorating the 
adoption by the Continental Congress 
on June 14, 1777, of the original Stars 
and Stripes. During the 185 years that 
have followed, the flag has been sym- 
bolic of the noblest and bravest deeds of 
men and of a priceless heritage that is 
Our American way of life. 

This is no attempt at soapbox oratory. 
Patriotism born of deep gratitude for 
the privilege of living in a free society 
has been a part of my life since I became 
Conscious as a youth that I was an in- 
dividual, I became aware of the privi- 
lege of living as a free man through my 

d, who taught me and my brothers 
and sisters to respect the flag—the sym- 
bol of our freedom. 

I became uniquely aware of what my 
country and freedom meant as during 
World War II I helped dress the wounds 
of those injured in battle aboard the 
Ship on which I served as a chaplain; or 
Wrote letters of condolence to families 
and friends of those who were killed in 

e; or gave the benediction as the 

es of those who gave their last full 
Measure of devotion slipped beneath the 
flag under which they served, and were 
Claimed by the sea. 

I became more aware of the meaning 
of freedom when, on the day the Jap- 
anese surrendered, our ship pulled up 
alongside a dock at Pearl Harbor and I 
Save a prayer of thanksgiving for peace 
to those who were wearied by battle but 
Were encouraged by the prospect of soon 
Teturning to their homes and loved ones, 
Following the prayer, a Navy band as- 
Sembled on the dock to play the Star 
Spangled Banner as we stood at atten- 
tion and saluted, facing a battle-scarred 
flag waving majestically in the breeze. 
It was more than mere bunting of red, 
White, and blue. It represented sacri- 

, heartache, sorrow, struggle, pain, 
fears—the price we had paid that we 
might remain a free people. 

I became still more aware of the privi- 
lege of being a citizen of the United 
States—the Nation the flag represents— 
48 I took the oath of office as a Member 
of Congress. My period of service since 
that time surely has made me even fur- 

„ther aware of my privilege. So, too, did 
the flight into space and back on May 
5, 1961, by our first astronaut hero, 
Comdr, Alan B. Shepard, Jr. And how 
humble I felt to see how humble he felt 
When he had completed his pioneering 
Mission—an achivement which at its 
time in our brief space history paralleled 
in importance the more heralded feats 
that were to follow of our orbital- 
flight heroes, Lt. Col. John H. Glenn, 
Jr., and Lt. Comdr. Scott Carpenter. 

I do not overlook the contribution 
the Glenn and Carpenter accomplish- 
Ments made by Capt. Virgil I. Grissom. 
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Colonel Glenn has given us much upon 
which to reflect in the numerous public 
appearances he has made since his flight. 
None has had more meaning for me than 
these few words which, as far as I am 
concerned, highlighted his address be- 
fore a joint session of Congress: 

I still get that hard-to-define feeling deep 
down inside when the flag goes by * * +, 


With that declaration, Colonel Glenn 
brought patriotism back into fashion for 
many whose preoccupation with mate- 
rial things around them had forced 
much of their patriotism into mothballs. 

Patriotism does not have to follow a 
pattern, except that it always includes a 
geninue love for our country and a re- 
spect for and adherence to the principles 
on which it was founded. It can stem 
from many sources. It is seen in the de- 
cision a few years ago—in 1959—of the 
Cincinnati Reds baseball to readopt its 
prior name of Reds. Some years 
earlier—in 1953—the club, under pres- 
sure, changed its name to Redlegs to 
avoid association with a word that had 
in the arena of international politics be- 
come unpopular. Redlegs, it was said, 
was a suitable name since the club’s first 
name back in the 1860's was Red Stock- 
ings. But sportswriters were not en- 
thused and did not adopt it universally. 
And many persons resented defaulting 
the word Reds to the Communist variety 
of Reds. The color red has for Ameri- 
cans so significant a meaning as to make 
unthinkable the yielding of it to com- 
munism. The red in our flag is for 
hardiness and valor and courage; the 
white for purity and innocence; and the 
blue for vigilance and perseverance and 
justice and truth and trustworthiness. 

One does not have to be nationally 
prominent to be a patriot. Patriotism is 
seen in the pilgrimage one citizen took 
some 10 years ago to such shrines of na- 
tional patriotism as Lexington and Con- 
cord, He was deeply disturbed over the 
trend throughout the country toward so- 
cialism. He was worried at how fast 
was spreading the fallacious doctrine of 
something for nothing—greater depend- 
ence on the Federal Government for 
more and more assistance in more and 
more areas of life at a frightening sacri- 
fice of individual initiative and self-re- 
liance. 

So he took his two sons—both young 
men in their late twenties and married— 
to Lexington and Concord, there to drink 
deeply of the spirit of those early Amer- 
icans who on the battlegrounds there had 
fought to help bring this Nation into 
being. He related how, he stood there 
and openly wept, unashamed, before his 
sons—and it was not merely emotional- 
ism but a tremendous feeling of pride in 
America and praise to God for the un- 
speakable gift of being able to live, wor- 
ship, and work in accordance with his 
own choice, and to know that his chil- 
dren and their children would enjoy the 
same life of liberty. 

And patriotism does not belong exclu- 
sively to those of us who were fortunate 
enough to have been born in the United 
States. It is expressed as well, some- 
times better, in letters which come across 
my desk, written by newly naturalized 
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citizens whose hearts overfiow with grati- 
tude for the newfound joys of freedom 
in the United States. 

One Congressman, who is doing much 
to restore patriotism to its rightful, and 
I believe necessary, place in the thoughts 
and hearts of Americans, finds some of 
the memorials here in Washington most 
inspiring in this respect. He once said 
that periodically he goes to the Lincoln 
Memorial. He looks up at the massive 
sculptured figure of that great American 
and reflects on the qualities of spirit 
and mind and character that could ele- 
vate him from a log cabin to the White 
House. He then turns to the south 
wall and reads thoughtfully the Gettys- 
burg Address he knows so well by heart; 
then to the north wall to read Lincoln’s 
Second Inaugural Address, an inaugural 
address unsurpassed if ever equaled. 
This colleague of ours says his purpose 
in going regularly to the Lincoln Me- 
morial is to get his patriotism battery 
recharged, and it never fails. If such 
a patriot as I know this Congressman 
to be does this, what should those per- 
sons do who have tucked their patriot- 
ism away in a remote pigeonhole some- 
where? 

This is Flag Day. Old Glory should 
today be flying over every home in the 
land. If it is not flying over your home, 
as an expression of your patriotism, 
what say we spend more time in the 
year ahead thinking on these things? 
I see the flag of the United States, which 
is to say, the United States itself, as 
representing those qualities which St. 
Paul admonishes the Philippians—and 
all mankind—to think on: 

Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honest, whatso- 
ever things are just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatso- 
ever things are of good report; if there be 
any virtue, and if there be any praise, think 
on these things. 


The F.D.R. Memorial Should Be Appro- 
priate and Beautiful 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mr, OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
posed slab memorial to our wartime 
President, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, is 
one of the most controversial memorials 
ever developed. 

The New York Times, the New York 
Daily News, the Washington (D.C.) 
Post, the Washington (D.C.) Evening 
Star have all opposed the slab memorial, 
as have many other publications of re- 
pute. 

The New York Daily News published 
an article on April 20, 1962, by Paul 
Healy stating: 

Representative James ROOSEVELT, Demo- 
crat, of California, has just informed some 
fellow members of the FR. Memorial Com- 
mission that his family thinks the prize- 
winning design for a $4,254,366 memorial ap- 
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proved last year by the Commission is ofen- 
sire. 


Our colleagues, the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL] and the gen- 
tleman from Delaware [Mr. MCDOWELL], 
haye introduced measures which would 
provide for a Franklin D. Roosevelt Me- 
morial Park, with seasonal flowers, in 
place of the slab memorial. Senator 
Paul, H. Doucras has introduced a bill 
in the Senate for the same purpose. 
Clearly, then, opposition to the slab 
memorial is not a narrow partisan mat- 
ter. The Commission of Fine Arts op- 
poses the slab memorial on the grounds 
that it does not meet the requirements 
of the legislation which authorized the 
establishment of a memorial to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

The National Recreation Association, 
and the District of Columbia Recreation 
Department oppose the slab memorial on 
the grounds that it would preempt pre- 
cious parklands. - 

Our colleague, the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL], was an effec- 
tive witness against the slab memorial 
at the hearings held on Friday, June 8, 
1962, by the Subcommittee on Enrolled 
Bills and Library of the House Adminis- 
tration Committee. 


I include as part of my remarks an 
editorial from the Washington (D.C.) 
Evening Star of June 11, 1962, a letter in 
reply which appeared in the same paper 
on June 15, and the extraordinarily ef- 
fective testimony before the subcommit- 
tee which I have mentioned: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
June 11, 1962] 


P.D.R. WOULD CRINGE 


We were pleased to hear Francis Biddle 
declare that the fate of the slab memorial 
to Franklin Delano Roosevelt rests in the 
lap of Congress. For this means that the 
opportunity is at hand to bury this night- 
marish proopsal. j 

Surely Congress will not do otherwise. 
Tho testimony before a House subcommittee 
on Friday affirmed once again the controversy 
which this weird design has engendered. 
There were expressions of enthusiasm, to 
be sure, from architects who are intrigued 
by its originality. As one of them com- 
mented, it would make a visitor “catch his 
breath,” The “catch,” however, would be 
a gasp of disbelief—not because the design 
is contemporary, for there alrendy are nu- 
merous instances of contemporary architec- 
ture which, properly placed, have become 
assets to the Capital City. But no one can 
contest the conclusion of the Fine Arts Com- 
mission that the cockeyed agglomeration of 
concrete tablets, reaching as high es 167 feet 
in the air, would do violence to the classic 
setting of West Potomac Park, which 18 
fianked by the Lincoln and Jefferson 
memorials. 

It is surprising that no one at the hearing 
seemed to remember, or to care, that Mr. 
Roosevelt himself had expressed to Justice 
Frankfurter the wish that any monument 
to his memory in Washington be simple and 
modest. This report has been further cor- 
roborated by Architect Gilmore D. Clarke, 
who, as Chairman of the Fine Arts Commis- 
sion during much of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration, conferred frequently with F.D.R. on 
architectural questions. Mr. Clarke's words 
on the subject have a particular timeliness: 

“Mr. Roosevelt was essentially a simple 
man; this writer, who learned to know some- 
thing of his taste in artistic mattors, believes 
that he would cringe if he should view the 
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loosely arranged, huge, reinforced concrete 
slabs that a few, possibly misguided, souls 
wish to erect to his memory. The promiated 
design, if built, would stand as a memorial 
to the Commission on the memorial that 
now places its recommendation before the 
Congress, to the jury of selection and to the 
designers, but never, in the writer's opinion, 
to Franklin D. Roosevelt.” 

Over the years Washington has been as- 
sailed with countless harebrained architec- 
tural schemes, not all of which, unfor- 
tunately, have proved to be transient. The 
construction of the slabs, however, would 
be the ultimate indignity. 

From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
June 15, 1962] s 


LETTERS TO Tur STAR 
r. D. WOULD CRINGE 


May I compliment you on your editorial 
“F.D.R. Would Cringe,” of June 11, in which 
you say that “the construction of the slabs, 
however, would be the ultimate indignity.” 

It is my hope, and I feel quite confident, 
that the Congress will reject this discredited 
proposal, At the hearing I called attention 
to my own bill, HR. 11804, which would 
provide for a Franklin D. Roosevelt Me- 
morial Park, with seasonal flowers, at the 
same site. 

No attempt was made at the hearings on 
Priday, June 8, to contest the conclusion of 
the Fine Arts Commission that the 167-foot 
memorial would do violence to the Lincoln 
and Jefferson Memorials which it is required 
to harmonize with by the authorizing law. 

Your editorial writer erred in saying that 
“no one at the hearing seemed to remember, 
on to care, that Mr. Roosevelt himself had 
expressed to Justice Frankfurter the wish 
that any monument to his memory in Wash- 
ington be simple and modest.” 


In my own testimony to the committee, 
I pointed out that the District of Columbia 
Recreation Board had urged all members of 
Congress to work for a park as a memorial to 
PDR. I went on to say: The Board urged 
that this park, which is so strategically lo- 
cated between the Lincoln and Jefferson 
Memorials, be renamed the “Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Memorial Park with a simple stone 
marker in conformity with the request for 
a simple memorial made by President Roose- 
veit himself. This request was related to 
his friend Justice Felix Frankfurter. Cer- 
tainly, President Roosevelt's wishes should 
be respected.” 

The spokesman for the District of Colum- 
bia Recreation Board told the committee of 
the Board's concern for the fast-disappear- 
ing park areas of the Nation's Capital, and 
suggested that the 27-acre site be a rose 
garden or rose field, which is the English 
transiation of the Dutch ancestral meaning 
of the name “Roosevelt,” and that the park 
be developed as a center for culture and 
recreation. 

This is the plan which I wholcheartedly 
recommended to the members of the sub- 
committee, and which my own bill, HR. 
11804, would provide. I can think of noth- 
ing that would be a more lasting and per- 
manent memorial, and at the same time, 
be a finer contribution to the development 
of our Capital City. 

The National Recreation Association, of 
which President Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
a member, told the House committee that 
the slab memorial, which would preempt 
27 acres of park lands in the District of 
Columbia, was “not in keeping with his 
Philosophy of conservation as we know it, 
nor with his concern for the well-being of 
his fellow Americans.” d 

This national recreation group stated, and, 
I think very much to the point, that “Our 
country is engaged in a great effort to get 
and keep open space before it is too late. 
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Certainly, Washington, our Capital 
should be a showcase for this effort.” 
WILLIAM B. WINALL, 
Representative, Seventh District of 
New Jersey. 

STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM B. 
WIDNALL, REPUBLICAN, OF NEW JERSEY, BE- 
FORE THE HOUSE ADMINISTRATION COMMIT- 
TEE ON JUNE 8, 1962, ON HOUSE JOINT RESO- 
LUTION 712 AND HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 
713 


Mr. Chairman, it seems to me tħat very 
serious questions are raised by the legislation 
you are considering today which would au- 
thorize and direct the Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt Memorial Commission to raise an 
estimated $4 million for a concrete slab me- 
morial to President Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt. 

It is my belief that this legislation should 
not be favorably reported unless changed 
materially and I have offered H.R. 11804 as 
& positive approach. 

I think I can say without fear of contradic- 
tion that no memorial in our Nation’s his- 
tory has so divided the American people as 
the winning slab design chosen by the 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial Com- 
mission. 

The Commission of Fine Arts, which was 
established 62 years ago by the Con: for 
the express purpose of advising the President 
and committees of Congress on matters of 
art, has agreed unanimously to withhold 
their approval of this slab design for the 
following rensons: 

1. The design does not conform with the 
requirements of Public Law 86-214, approved 
September 1, 1959, which provides that “the 
completion for the proposed memorial shall 
be carried out so as to tnsuro that it will be 
harmonious as to location, design and land 
use, with the Washington Monument, the 
Jefferson Memorial and the Lincoln Me- 
mortal,” 

2. The slab design, by its great size and 
height, competes with, rather than supple- 
ments, the three memorials with which it 1s 
required by law to be harmonious. 

3. As to design, it is lacking in the repose 
which is an essential element in memorial 
art, as well as the qualitics of monumental 
permanence that are the essence of the three 
memorials with which it must by law con- 
form. 

4. The Commission of Fine Arts also ques- 
tioned the durability of concrete of which 
the proposed memorial would be constructed- 

It would seem obvious that if the concreté 
glab memorial ts replaced by other materials 
it would be much more costly, and would 
undoubtedly have to be redesigned. 

Further, íf this subcommittee Is to fa- 
vorably report the legislation which it is con- 
sidering today, laws of the Congress would 
have to be ignored and overruled, and this in 
itself imposes a most serious impediment. 

First, the law establishing the Commission 
of Fine Arts would have to be overruled, be- 
cause that act created the Commission for 
the express purpose of advising the commit- 
tees of the Congress on matters of art. And 
the Commission has advised the Congress 
that the present concrete slab design is not 
acceptable. 

Second, the design does not conform with 
Public Law 86-214, which amended the act 
establishing Franklin Delnno Roosevelt Me- 
morial Commission. 

Section 2 of Public Law 86-214 reads as 
follows: 

“SEC. 2. The Commission is authorized to 
hold a competition or competitions for the 
proposed memorial, and to award a suitable 
prize or prizes in connection therewith, but 
may refuse to employ any successful compe” 
tor if it deems that his design should not 
be used. The competition for the pro 
memorial shall be carried out so as to insure 
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that it will be harmonious as to location, 
design, and land use with the Washington 
Monument, the Jefferson Memorial, and the 


Lincoln Memorial, In holding the competi- 


tion the Commission shall avall itself of the 
Assistance and advice of the Commission of 
Fine Arts, of the National Capital Planning 
Commission, and of the National Park Serv- 
ice, aud such Commissions and Service shall, 
Upon request, render such assistance and 
Advice.” 

Now, clearly, the Congress provided a num- 
her of tests which the winning design must 
meet, and the Commission of Fine Arts has 
advised the Congress that the winning design 
has falied to meet these tests. 

The advice of the Commission of Fine 
Arts has been ignored by the Franklin Delano 
Rooseyelt Commission which is now appeal- 
ing to us to join it in ignoring their advice. 

I should like to point out that In the basic 
law establishing the Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt Commission, Public Law 372, 84th Con- 
Gress, it was provided in section 2(d) that 
the Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial 
Commission was authorized to avail itself 
Of the assistance and advice of the Com- 
Mission of Fine Arts. À 

Frankly, I do not think Members of the 
House will support the Franklin Delano 
Roosevlet Memorial Commission in ignoring 
the advice of the Commission of Fine Arts, 
nor will the Members of the House approve 
legislation which would give congressional 
approval of a fundraising campaign for a 
Concrete slab memorial which would do vio- 
lence to the Washington, Jefferson, and Lin- 
coln Memorials. 

The District of Columbia Recreation Board. 
Which was created by the Congress in 1942, 
Tecently adyised me that at its May 8, 1962, 
Meeting, its members voted unanimously to 
Oppose the massive slabs which will preempt 
27 acres of park and recreation space in 
the West Potomac Park. The Board urged 
that this park, which is so strategically lo- 
Jated between the Lincoln and Jefferson 


‘Memorials be renamed the Franklin P. 


Rooseyelt Memorial Park” with a simple 
Stone marker in conformity with the request 
for a simple memorlal made by President 

velt himself. This request was related 
by his his friend Justice Felix Frankfurter. 


Certainly, President Roosevelt's wishes should 


respected. 
The District of Columbia Recreation 
has suggested that the marker be 
Surrounded by a beautiful rose garden or 
rose field—which is the English translation 
Of the Dutch ancestral meaning of the name 
elt.” and the remainder of the 27 
acres be developed as a Center for Culture 
and Recreation. 

This is a plan which I wholeheartedly en- 
dorse and recommend to the members of 

Subcommittee. My own bill, HR. 11804, 
Pending before this committee, provides for 
& Memorial park with seasonal flowers for 
— Purpose sought by the District of Colum- 

la Recreation Board. I can think of noth- 

that would be a more lasting and per- 

nt memorial, and at the same time, be 

a finer contribtuion to the beautiful de- 
Velopment of our Capital City. 

The National Recreation Association has 
also gone on record in support of this plan, 
Saying: : 

“President Franklin D, Roosevelt, like 
President Theodore Roosevelt, was actively 
Associated with the National Recreation As- 
Seclation. We believe that the erection of 
à Series of massive slabs, preempting 27 acres 
Of the present park is a plan he would have 


Posed. It is not in keeping with his 
Ralosophy of conservation as we know it, 


h With his concern for the well-being of 
is fellow Americans, 

to Our country is engaged in a great effort 
la get and keep open space before it is too 

ae Certainly, Washington, our Capital 

ty, should be a showcase for this effort.” 
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I hope the members of this subcommittee 
will respond to this appeal, and not endorse 
the concrete slab memorial which has 
aroused such violent opposition by very con- 
cerned citizens, 

The Congress should take the matter of 
memorials seriously, and should recommend 
one which is fitting, lasting, and worthy in 
every respect of our Nation. 


Strain in American-Israel Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, my 
colleague, the Honorable SEYMOUR Hat- 
Pern, recently joined me in the intro- 
duction of a bill we proposed to include 
in the Foreign Assistance Act of 1962 to 
provide that the Government of the 
United States shall furnish no aid or 
assistance to any foreign nation or citi- 
zen thereof in carrying out any activity 
under which American citizens will be 
discriminated against. 

Congressman HALPERN was recently 
honored by the Queens Hadassah in New 
York City as its Man of the Lear“ and 
on that occasion delivered an eloquent 
speech stressing the need for and desir- 
ability of including that language in the 
foreign aid bill. Mr. HALyERN'S address 
follows, and I urge its careful consid- 
eration: 

STRAIN IN AMERICAN-ISRAEL RELATIONS 


(Text of address of Hon. SEYMOUR HALPERN, 
Representative from New York, delivered 
at the convention of Queens Hadas- 
sah, on receiving its Man of the Year 
Award, Sheraton-Atlantic Hotel, New 
York City, June 5, 1962) 


It is with great pride that I receive this 
honor tonight from my dear friends in 
Queens Hadassah. I shall prominently dis- 
play this award; I shall cherish it all the 
days of my life and I shall always do my 
utmost to justify the thoughts which 
prompted you to give it to me. 

I am honored, too, to be invited here to- 
night, and to participate In so fine a meet- 
ing where I see so many old friends, and 
hope to come away with some new bonds 
of friendship. 

In all this Joyous atmosphere and in the 
festive spirit of Israel's recent 14th anni- 
versary celebration, I must admit a heavy 
heart. I am worried about American-Israel 
relations, and I am taking the liberty of 
discussing my thoughts here—for what 
more appropriate place coyld there be, than 
at a Hadassah meeting, for the instilling of 
ideas and for the generation of energy. 
which might contribute to putting the 
United States and another great democracy 
in a more positive relationship than the 
present course now Indicates. 

I tell you quite frankly that policymak- 
ing officials in Washington have embarked 
on a reckless pursuit of the fllusion of Arab 
friendship at a frantic pace, and at inde- 
scribnble cost. Noble words about Israel's 
anniversary, uttered from the highest levels 
in our Government, including the State De- 
partment, unfortunately leave us with 
somewhat of a hollow ring. 

I was plensed to take the floor of the 
House, only a few weeks ago, to join in a 
tribute to Israel's anniversary. We cele- 
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brated a holiday sacred to Israel, and very 
meaningful to a multitude of Americans 
without regard to political or religious 
persuasion. 

There is a tremendous emotional, frater- 
nal, and national involvement—a sense of 
shared pride in Israel's progress. After all, 
America and Americans played a vital role, 
a saga activated and implemented by your 
own great organization, in the rebirth of 
Israel after 2,000 years of Jewish exile and 
suffering. 

It is therefore only natural that Amer- 
icans who love freedom and justice enjoy 
a vicarious triumph in knowing that Israel 
achieved another successful year. Israel 
marched forward, consolidating her strength, 
building her institutions, and obtaining 
growing status in the family of nations as 
a responsible democracy. 

But I would be less than honest, here 
among friends whose hearts beat with mine 
and whose tears flow with mine, if I did 
not report honestly to you. Frankly, I ain 
worrled— yes, distreased—as Israel enters its 
15th year. 

Israel seeks only to extend the hand of 
friendship to America and the free world 
while striving to survive the cold and hot 
wars implacably waged against her by Com- 
munist-supported and Communist-armed 
Arab foes. 

I returned recently from a trip to South 
America, where I was a delegate to the 
Inter-American Development Bank Confer- 
ence, I came back with a measure of new 
hope for the program envisaged by our Gov- 
ernment's Alliance for Progress, The difi- 
culties we face there are tremendous, but at 
least something of a start has been made. 
I regret, however, to reflect today on our 
policies in another part of the world, the 
Near East. I must tell you that our rela- 
tions with the Arab States are emerging as 
an alllance without progress.” 

In South America, the Alliance is quite 
rightly linking reform and social justice with 
U.S. assistance. But I am dismayed to wit- 
ness the United States working, at this very 
moment, along with West Germany and Eng- 
land, on an agreement to provide Nasser's 
Egypt with huge new sums of money. The 
United States, of course, would be the heav- 
iest contributor in the consortium, 

Let me make it clear that I favor the 
principle of international assistance. But 
I simply cannot understand the contrast be- 
tween the Alliance for Progress philosophy 
of human justice in Latin America and the 
“alllance without progress” in tian- 
American relations. Dictator Nasser will 
condescend to accept our assistance. How- 
ever, Egypt shows no indication whatever 
of obeying United Nations resolutions 
against the Egyptian boycotts and block- 
ades which affect, not just Israel. but also 
the United States and American citizens. 

Those truly concerned with human rights 
wait in tense agony as the news arrives 
from Algeria with reports of terrorism and 
Arab attacks on Jews, once more the inno- 
cent scapegoats of history caught in the tur- 
bulent storm of revolution. Radio Cairo 
brags that Washington is about to provide 
Egypt with huge new assistance and dollars, 
with no eh op attached. The same Egyp- 
tian broad simultaneously boasts of Mos- 
lem forces in new, independent Algeria join- 
ing with the Arab armies in a new drive to 
wipe out Israel, 

The State Department knows very well 
that Algerian Arab terrorists received So- 
viet weapons, and even Russian training. 
The Department also knows that Soviet arms 
continue to move into Egypt, Syria, and 
other Mosiem states. 

Mr, Chester Bowles recently went to Cairo 
and met with Nasser, as President Kennedy's 
personal representative, Mr. Bowles later 
reported that the time had come for the 
United States to try to improve relations with 
Egypt. He also thought Egypt should con- 
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centrate on raising living standards, and not 
on raising huge radio transmitters to broad- 
cast propaganda, which, I might add, ts fre- 
quently irresponsible, anti-American, and fa- 
vorable to the Sino-Soviet bloc. The Bow- 
les mission presented a mammoth proposal 
of an expanded long-range program of eco- 
nomic aid to Nasser. 

Yet, now, with no commitment whatever 
from Cairo as to a more peaceful course in- 
volving Israel as well as Egyption designs 
for hegemony over her Arab neighbors, we 
have the spectacle of a gigantic handout in 
the offing. 

As if this were not bad enough. But what 
makes matters even more repugnant is a re- 

t, by the Cairo correspondent of the New 

‘ork Times, that Nasser is very cool to ac- 
cepting this sid unless the United States 
promises to help keep Israel out of the Euro- 
pean Common Market. Imagine that. 
Thus, the man who seeks to rule all the 
Middle East wants the United States to as- 
sist him in crippling the economy of Israel, 
and holds out as his price the acceptance of 
our foreign aid plan. 

How ironic. How ridiculous. But this 18 
the bold reality of a yery serious situation 
which unfortunately, in the yast world 
scheme of things, has not been focused into 
proper persceptive. This is a symbol, not of 
Pp but of regression, and I shall add, 
but of blatant appeasement. 

Are we to reward Nasser for blacklisting 
American ships that dare to trade with Is- 
rael? Are we to reward Nasser for denying 


we to ignore the expropriations and seizures 
that we condemned so loudly when com- 
mitted by Fidel Castro, Nasser’s good friend 
in Cuba? 

Does this mean that Israel should look on 
with calm reassurance when Soviet muni- 
tions, jet bombers, rockets and arms of the 
latest design from Russian factories, together 
with Soviet bloc military instructors, con- 
tinue to arrive at the ports of Egypt? 
Through our dollars are we to indirectly fi- 
mance this arms flow from the Sino-Soviet 
bloc to Egypt? If Nasser is sincerely con- 
cerned with improving his economy and 
peaceful development, why does he need jet 
bombers and rockets? 

The same State Department that drafted 
the new “alliance without progress” for 
American- relations also is teling 
us that the United States must not currently 
press for Arab-Israel peace at the United 
Nations. What happened to the high- 
sounding promises about the White House 
taking initiative for Arab-Israel peace? 

When Israel defended herself in March 
against attacks on Lake Tiberias, the State 
Department rushed to the United Nations 
with a resolution heaping blame on one 
side, Israel's side, in a two-sided dispute. 
Was this a move to persuade Nasser to ac- 
cept our money, so the Arabs could buy more 
Russian arms? 

If what I fear ts true, there is emerging 
in the Near East something I could not even 
term an “alliance without progress.” I would 
call it an “alliance for retrogression.” 

The same State Department that is so 
upset about the Communist threat to Laos, 
the same officials who advised us to dispatch 
Marines to Thailand just a few days ago, and 
are terrified by Communist penctration in 
Southeast Asia, seem to be indifferent or 
blind to the continuing flow of. Communist 
arms into the Arab States. 

Am I to understand that Americans are 
prepared to fight and die in Southeast Asia 
against one faction of Communist-armed 
fanatics, while Israel is supposed to pas- 
sively submit to attacks from another fac- 
tion of Communist-armed fanatics on her 
borders? We recall that the Syrian troops 
who fired Into Israel territory, killing and 
wounding Israelis, used Soviet guns. Soviet 
instructors taught the Arabs how to use 
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those guns. Shortly after the United States 
denounced Israel for fighting back, Syria 
announced that it was obtaining even more 
Soviet arms. 

Friends, the situation is ridiculous. The 
State Department feels we should fight in 
Southeast Asia, but that Israel has no right 
to defend itself in the Near East. The State 
Department is even preparing a loan that 
would permit the Arabs to bring more Rus- 
sian arms into the Middle East. That is 
why I say that some of the so-called greet- 
ings offered Israel by the State Department 
on Israels anniversary had a hollow ring. 

I submit that it was diplomatically stupid 
and contrary to the best American interests 
to censure Israel for defending herself 
against Soviet-armed, pro-Communist Arab 
collaborators. It was, even in kind lan- 
guage—shameful. In substance, to curry the 
questionable favor of the Arab States we 
sold our free-world friend, Israel, down the 
Jordan. 

Are we to tell the Arabs, in effect, that 
they can get away with murder against 
Israel? Will not this invite aggression that 
might set off a world confingration? What 
sense is it to close one window in Laos, 
against the aggressors, but to open another 
in the Near East? And even provide the cul- 
prits with a stepladder and prior notice that 
police are off duty in that area. 

Mr. Frederick Dutton, an Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, wrote me very recently in an 
attempt to justify the flow of Soviet arms to 
Syria. In an amazing reference, he white- 
washed the Syrian-Sovlet arms deals by 
stating that I must be aware of what he 
termed “the policy of the United States not 
to become a major supplier of arms in the 
Near East.” This being the case, he said, 
“Certain of the Arab States have secured the 
bulk of their military equipment from other 
sources.” 

Now, this is insulting to our intelligence. 

The United States is providing military as- 
sistance to Jordan. We also find American 
arms in the arsenals of Lebanon, Jordan, 
Iraq, and Saudi Arabia. Soviet arms are piled 
high in the arsenals and airports of Syria, 
Egypt, and other Arab States. Yet to this 
very day, Washington authorities continue to 
deny military assistance to Israel to defend 
herself against the forces, armed by both 
America and Russia, who openly announce 
dedication to Israel's destruction by force of 
arms. 
Arab goals are being realized in Algeria 
and elsewhere. The time has come for an 
Arab “alliance for progress" which would 
be peaceful and productive, which we could 
and should support. But, instead, we are 
witnessing an Arab “alliance for aggression” 
which we must strongly oppose. No Ameri- 
can loans should go to a nation that uses 
her assets for purchase of Russian arms, 

Co James Roosevett of Califor- 
nia and I have submitted an amendment to 
the Mutual Security Act which would deny 
American assistance to any nation that dis- 
criminates Americans on a basis of 
religion by seeking to impose blockades and 
boycotts. 

As you know, in the past few years, 
amendments to the Mutual Security Act 
have expressed the sense of Congrecs that the 
President should use executive discretion in 
denying assistance to such nations that dis- 
criminate against American citizens and in- 
terests on any arbitrary and insulting basis 
of the religious faith of our fellow country- 
men. 

Congress has made it known that this is 
an intolerable situation by a number of ex- 
pressions contained in various measures 
adopted by overwhelming votes through the 
years. Congress has looked to the State De- 
partment and the Chief Executive for im- 
plementing action. So have all of you, but 
we regret to observe, despite flagrant viola- 
tions of the principle of these provisions, the 
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sense of Congress has been ignored. That is 
why Mr. RooseveLT and I advocate legisla- 
tion to make mandatory this denial of aid 
to violator-nations. We are convinced that 
Congress must move without reservation to 
ensure respect for its expressed position on 
the denial of assistance to those nations that 
openly maintain a national policy of dis- 
criminating against Americans. 

The offenders, as you know, are not our 
allies. They allege to be “neutrals,” but 
most often vote against free world interests 
generally, and against America specifically, 
while repeatedly siding with the Soviet 
Union, at the United Nations. These Arab 
League States not only bar Americans of 
Jewish faith from access to their territory 
but have entered into a coordinated boycott 
undertaking to punish American merchant 
ships and manufacturers solely because these 
firms, regardless of the personal religious 
convictions of their owners, dare to trade 
with Israel, a democratic state friendly to 
America and closely aligned with the free 
world. This boycott even applies to doing 
business with American firms here, whose 
officers or employees are of the Jewish faith. 

It has been alleged, from time to time, by 
State Department officials that we must ap- 
pease admittedly discriminatory Arab tactics 
in order to serve diplomatic ends. I fail to 
sec how much has been accomplished by such 
appeasement, a depressing departure from 
American dignity and tradition, We need 
only look at so many of the Arab States’ 
votes in the United Nations. We need only 
to look at the treatment we received at the 
hand of Saudi Arabia in connection with the 
airfield we built there. Despite every con- 
celvable sacrifice of principle and decency 
we've been kicked off this field with the ex- 
piration of the agreement this last April. 
We need only look at the Soviet guns, tanks, 
jets, and even submarines now forming the 
basic armed strength of the main Arab 
armies, especially those of Egypt and Syria, 
linking those countries logistically with the 
Soviet munitions factories and Soviet mili- 
tary instructors. 

I respectfully submit that the time has 
come when we must set forth standards of 
conduct by recipient nations toward United 
States citizens as a qualification for our 
economic assistance. And this should be 
spelled out without qualification. Having a 
declaration of policy is obylously not enough. 
The executive branch has ignored the sense 
of Congress as we have solemnly expressed 
It. We owe it to the self-respect of the 
American public, as well as to the highest 
national interest, to now establish a firm 
position and te mandatory lan- 
guage into the pending Mutual Assistance 
Act legislation, 

Surely, this amendment is consistent with 
the President's own expressed objective, 
which he has made clear to Congress, but 
which, regretfully, has not been carried out 
by his own executive branch. He has said 
on various occasions that he wants foreign 
aid linked with the promotion of social jus- 
tice and morality. I might add that the 
platforms of both our political parties make 
strong pledges to combat foreign discrimins- 
tion against Americans, on a basis of rell- 
gion, especially through travel barriers, boy- 
cotts, and blockades. 

Well, if these principles are to be realized 
and not just remain as highsounding ideals, 
then Congress should adopt the mandatory 
provisions of our bill. 

I feel this is the only answer. This is the 
least we can do, at this late date, to remedy 
a situation that has persisted too long. Itis 
apparent the compromise of principle has 
marred our national countenance. The day 
ls gone when we can sit quitely and permit 
nations soliciting our assistance to discri- 
minate against our citizens with impunity: 
I might add that either that day is gone 
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or our national dignity, our heritage, are 
Boing sadly undefended. 

When will we reassert our right to respect 
in the family of nations? The least we can 
do is to refuse to finance regimes that dip 
Our flag in the dirt by intolerable demon- 
stratlons of bigotry against millions of our 
citizens. 

Are nations to be permitted to take Ameri- 
Can friendship for granted, regardless of their 
conduct toward Americans? 

Our historic national tradition has charted 
Proud precedents. In 1885, the United States 
Tefused to accept protests by Austria-Hun- 
gary on the appointment of our Ambassador 
to that kingdom because the designee's wife 
happened to be of Jewish faith. 

In 1911, the United States abrogated a 
trade treaty with czarist Russia, in effect 
since 1832, because of Russian mistreatment 
of American citizens of Jewish faith. 

In 1924, we protested to Switzerland 
agalnst exclusion of Americans of the Mor- 
mon faith. 

Our vigorous repeated protests to Fascist 
ay and Nazi Germany are also part of that 


In 1956, our President, then a Senator of 
the United States, described Egypt's Nasser 
38 the chief provocateur against the West.“ 

year, at the United Nations General 
Assembly, Mr. Nasser voted with the Soviet 
Union on 53 occasions, but only four 
times with America. Egypt's discrimination 
against our shipping, and otherwise affecting 
dur citizens, continues unabated. But, as I 
Said earlier, now we are giving increased as- 
sistance to Egypt. 

The program for giving these new huge 
Sums to Egypt must be reviewed at all levels 
and I assure you that I will do my part in 
Congress toward this end. The voice of 
Congress, and of the people, will be heard 
On this issue, you may rest assured. But 
the action and vital voice and guidance of 
the ZOA are needed at this dangerous 
moment. 

I know you will neither evade the chal- 
lenge nor minimize the dangers. 

The State Department told me, and I quote 
verbatim, that “should hostilities recur in 
the region—the Near East—we are convinced 
the aggrieved party should take full advan- 
tage of the United Nations peace-keeping 
instrumentalities so readily available in the 
area,” > 

How in heaven's name can Israel take “full 
advantage of the United Nations perce- 
keeping instrumentalities“? We just wit- 
nessed the tragic and cynical spectacle of 
April 9 when the United States, for mis- 
Bulded notions of expediency, jolned with the 
Soviet Union, and other big powers on the 
Security Council, against Israel, a besieged 
small country that valiantly sought to de- 
tend herself. 

What made this move all the more deplor- 
able, as I pointed out in my message to the 
President, the Secretary of State, and our 

bassador to the United Nations, is not 
Only did we support the censure resolution 
but we cosponsored it. 

I wish Mr. Dutton or Mr, Rusk—or some- 
one would explain what appears to be a lot 
Of doubletalk, They might as well admit 
their decision to woo the Arabs at Israel's 
expense. i 

I believe Israel is entitled to more than 
empty phrases from the executive depart- 
Ment, I believe that American citizens 
Would be remiss if they did not challenge, 
in America’s own interest, the tragic tendency 
Row apparent. 

America must tell Israel that, despite our 
recent travesty at the United Nations and 
despite the disquieting reports about mas- 
šive handouts to an aggresisve Egypt, we will 
Neider and alter policies before it is too 

2. 
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Let us today renew our determination to 
stand by our friend and true ally, the State 
of Israel. We must do this in our own 
national interest. Let us soberly remember, 
and remind the State Department, that Is- 
rael is the only nation in the world which, 
menaced by Soviet-equipped forces, turned 
to America to join our military assistance 
program, to defend herself against commu- 
nism and aggression, only to be rejected by 
us as so tragically evidenced by the United 
Nations censure resolution. 

The occasion of Israel's recent anniversary 
will be truly significant if we now take in- 
ventory of the entire picture and generate 
here a new realization of the dangers, and 
embark on action to insure the healthy 
future of Israel-American relations. If this 
is done, I am confident that mistakes will be 
corrected and new paths found so that we 
can, in good conscience, anticipate a happy 
fifteenth anniversary of Israel. 

Zionists know from the depths of their 
experience that the “watchman of Israel” 
must not sleep and must not slumber. It 
is a duty to be a watchman of Israel, it is 
also an honor. 

The crisis of Zionism is also the crisis of 
Judaism, Zionism fulfilled becomes a chief 
source of nourishment of Judaism. Zionism, 
through the State of Israel, has revived all 
aspects of Jewish life. 

At the Ideological Conference in Jerusa- 
lem, some years ago, Foreign Minister Golda 
Meir made a paradoxical statement, During 
a debate about Israel and the diaspora, she 
said that When I meet my American friends, 
women who are my contemporaries, I am 
sorry for them. They worry about their 
grandchildren. My grandchildren are in a 
kibbutz in the Negev, but I am absolutely 
sure about them.” 

Her confidence is understandable. Grand- 
children in the Negev may pose problems 
concerning health or physical safety. But 
there are no problems in the matter of the 
Jewish“ survival of the grandchildren. She 
might have to worry about defense, but not 
about the strategy of keeping her offspring 
Jewish, 

The Zionist movement revived Israel, and 
continues to serve. Today, Israel is reviving 
the Jewish people and Judaism Itself. That 
is the true dimension of our challenge and 
our reward. 


Dropout Bibliography—Part II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orb, I include the following part II of a 
bibliography, prepared by the U.S. Office 
of Education on the grave problem of 
school dropouts: 

Dropour BIBLIOGRAPHY—PaRrT II 

“Labor Looks at the School-Leaving Age 
Problem,” excerpt from the American 
Workers’ Fact Book, 1956 (U.S. Department 
of Labor); “A Parent Looks at the School- 
Leaving Age Requirement,” Glenn Ellen 
Scott; Let's Let Them Go,” Jennings L. 
Snoddy; analysis of the “Let Them Go” 
argument, Dwight E. Lyons; “A High School 
Principal Looks at the School-Leaving Age 
Problem,” Eeith V. Waite. 

Tesseneer, Ralph A.: “A Study of Louisiana 
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School Dropouts Who Received High School 
Diplomas or Equivalency Certificates by 
Means of the General Educational Develop- 
ment Tests," doctoral thesis, Louisiana State 
University, 1957, dissertation abstracts, 
17: 2505. 

Analyzes the characteristics common to 
& group of Louisiana students with the po- 
tential ability to graduate, who dropped out 
of school and later took the tests of gen- 
eral education development for high school 
equivalency certificates or high school 
diplomas, 

Thomas, Robert J.: “An Empirical Study 
of High School Dropouts in Regard to 10 
Possibly Related Factors,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Soclology, 28: 11-18, September 
1954. 

Discusses a study conducted In a 4-year 
high school of 2,000 to 3,000 students in the 
Greater Chicago area. One class that en- 
tered in 1947 and graduated in 1951 was 
selected for the investigation. All transfers 
into or out of school during this period were 
excluded. The factors examined with pos- 
sible relevance for the dropout situation were 
many. They included distance traveled to 
school, IQ, reading ability, ethnic back- 
ground, curriculum pursued, sex, age, socio- 
economic status, grades, and number of 
extracurricular activities, 

Tonsor, Charles A.: “Reducing the Drop of 
the Crop,” the Clearing House, 28: 365-366, 
February 1954. 

Discusses the 50-percent dropout rate by 
the end of the 10th year that has been the 
pattern for several years in the Grover Cleve- 
land High School in Brooklyn, N.Y. Bellev- 
ing that encouragement by teachers might 
help to reduce this figure, the author enu- 
merates 5 things they might do upon recog- 
nition of the symptoms of early school 
leaving. 

Wills, Claude C., Jr.: A Program To De- 
crease the Number of Early School Leavers,” 
bulletin of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, 40: 93-97, Septem- 
ber 1956. 

Outlines a program adopted in South- 
west High School, Atlanta, Ga,, aimed at re- 
ducing early school leavers, It suggests that 
the reasons basically responsible for dropping 
out of school before graduation might be 
detected in elementary school with the use 
of an instrument which would be filled out 
in grade school and forwarded when the 
boy or girl enrolls in high school. The form, 
a copy of which is incorporated in the article, 
puts questions to be answered by the staff 
regarding the pupil into four categories: 
Economic conditions, health and mental 
equipment, social and emotional conditions, 
attendance and school record. Equipped 
with this information, the high school 
counselor should be better prepared to assist 
the pupil in meeting his individual needs. 

Wolfbein, Seymour L.: “Transition From 
School to Work: A Study of the School 
Leaver,” Personnel and Guidance Journal, 
38: 98-105, October 1959. 

Reports on and discusses the major find- 
ings of a survey conducted by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the Department of 
Labor in seven areas or regions of the United 
States, on the characteristics of the school 
leaver as compared with the nonleaver, or 
the high school graduate. Noteworthy are 
the schedules that demonstrate the difer- 
ence in the labor force experiences of the 
two groups. 

Young, Joe M.: “Lost, Strayed or Stolen,” 
the Clearing House, 29: 89-92, October 1954. 

Reports on a survey made to ascertain 
why 184 junior high school graduates of the 
Tucson, Ariz., public schools in the fall of 
1952 did not enroll in Tucson Senior High 
School. The action research undertaken by 
the guidance department revealed certain 
unexpected reasons for this school-leaving, 
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thus aiding the school authorities in their 
attack on the problem. The total graduated 
from junior high school was 1,264; the loss 
was 15 percent. 

: “Can Counseling Reduce Drop- 
Outs?” the Clearing House, 30: 22-23, Sep- 
tember 1955. 

Discusses an experiment carried out in 
the Tucson Senlor High School (Arizona), 
over the years 1946-53 in which dropout 
figures were lowered quite directly in pro- 
portion to the reduction in caseload—the 
number of pupils per hour—carried by the 
counselor. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Anderson, Bert D.: “Placement Service for 
the Dropout Student,” Junior College Jour- 
nal, 27: 141-143, November 1956. 

Deals with the question of whether job 
placement services should be provided by 
the junior college for the student who leaves 
before graduation as well as for the student 
who graduates, and presents the findings of 
a survey conducted to ascertain the common 
practice of such institutions. 

Questionnaires were sent to 71 public 
junior colleges haying an enrollment of 
1,000 students or more, and replies were 
received from 52 institutions in 12 States. 

Chausow, Hyman M. and William O. Res- 
nick: “The Problem of Dropouts,” Junior 
College Journal, 27: 138-140, November 1956. 

Asserts that the definition of dropout 
(from junior college) “as a student who does 
not reregister“ has many weaknesses. Sub- 
mits the findings of a study done in Septem- 
ber 1954 at Wright Junior College in Chicago 
of 38 dropouts from an entering class of 100 
full-time day students in September 1953. 
Although this 38 percent did not enroll for 
a second year's work at this institution, the 
author points out that various reasons ac- 
counted for this, several of which should 
not be classified as dropout causes. 

COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


Brown, Frederick.G.: “Identifying College 
Dropouts With the Minnesota Counseling 
Personnel and Guidance 

280-282, December 1960. 
Explores the relationship between scores 
on the Minnesota counseling inventory 
(MCI), and persistence in college. The in- 
ventory, a paper-and-pencil instrument, al- 
though designed for use in secondary schools, 
has some usefulness in a college setting. 

None of the students in the sample had 
been dropped for academic reasons. Three 
denominational institutions were involved, a 
college for men, à college for women, and one 
which was coeducational. Although the 
study schedules revealed “a great deal of 
overlap between the distributions of the 
MCI scores of dropouts and students who 
remained in college, personnel workers who 
use the MCI should be aware of the implica- 
tions of these patterns for persistence in col- 
lege.“ 

Fults, Dan A., and Taylor, Bob L.: “The 
Staying Power of College Students,” the 
Bulletin of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, 43: 109-114, Octo- 
ber 1959. 

Investigates the performance of 2,462 stu- 
dents entering a large State university in the 
Middle West from 44 high schools of the 
State between 1948 and 1952. The object of 
the study was to find the relationship be- 
tween the 58 percent who dropped out of 
college and the preparation of these students 
by the secondary schools of the State. 

Goble, Robert I.: “A Study of the Student 
Dropout Problem at Miami University.“. doc- 
toral thesis, Indiana University, 1956, Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 17: 60. 

Compares the scholastic and personal 
characteristics of a group of Miami Uni- 
versity freshmen who withdraw prior to 
graduation with those of a group, matched 
in age, sex, and ACE psychological exami- 
nation scores, who continued to graduation. 
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The findings are evaluated in terms of their 
significance both for the development of a 
more successful counseling service, and the 
improvement of the educational program. 

Halladay, D. W., and Dean C. Andrew: 
“Dropout From Arkansas Colleges," Person- 
nel and Guidance Journal, 37: 212-213, No- 
vember 1958. 

Reports a study of the 1955-56 freshman 
class of Arkansas colleges to summarize the 
findings of student mortality in all inter- 
ested colleges of the State and to investigate 
factors related to and reasons for such drop- 
outs. Nine colleges participated, and a total 
of 1,067 dropouts were studied. 

Mohs, Milton C.: “A Study of Dropouts 
From Pasadena City College (Second 
Semester, 1956)," Junior College Journal, 
27: 206-210, December 1956. 

Discusses a followup study of graduates 
and dropouts, undertaken not so much to 
add to the store of information regarding 
characteristics of a particular group, as to 
furnish data showing what happens to stu- 
dents after they leave school, what plans 
they have for future education, and what 
their need is for temporary or permanent 
employment. 

Munger, Paul F.: “Factors Related to Per- 
sistence in College of Students Who Ranked 
in the Lower Third of Their High School 
Classes,” Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1: 182-136, fall 1954. 

Explores the relationship of two types of 
variables to the persistence in college of 
University of Toledo students who had 
ranked in the lower third of their high school 
graduation class. The variables that were 
observed in their relationship to college 
continuance were the first semester college 
grades and psychological test scores. 

: “Student Persistence in College,” 
Personnel and Guldance Journal, 35: 241- 
243, December 1956. 

Reports on a study conducted at the Uni- 
versity of Toledo of 748 students who en- 
tered in 1948-49. The object of the investi- 
gation was to examine the relationship of 
two variables, scores received on a scholas- 
tic aptitude test and grades received in the 
first semester in college, to length of stay 
in college of students who ranked in the 
upper, middle, and lower thirds of their 
high school graduating classes. 

Nardelli, Walter: “An Analysis of Drop- 
outs of Freshmen,” Junior College Journal, 
29: 322-323, February 1959. 

Asserts that there are several elements in 
college administration that contribute to 
making a freshman feel insignificant. The 
author holds that it is for these reasons, 
rather than the obvious ones—academic 
failures, financial problems, sickness—that 
college students become dropouts during the 
first semester. 


Gold Procurement Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Merrill E. Shoup, president of the Golden 
Cycle Corp. at Colorado Springs, Colo., 
has been urging the establishment of a 
gold procurement agency by the Federal 
Government. Mr. Shoup contends that 
new gold is needed not only for monetary 
purposes, but also for use in our national 
defense. 
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I have introduced a bill providing for 
an incentive payment of $35 per ounce 
on newly mined domestic gold. Mr. 
Shoup is in full support of this measure, 
and recommends that the Department of 
Defense administer the incentive pro- 
gram. He states that the Department 
of Defense could administer such a pro- 
gram with absolutely no ill effects upon 
our world monetary position. 

Mr. Shoup is critical of the recent 
statement made by Under Sccretary of 
the Treasury Robert V. Roosa before @ 
Senate subcommittee, in which he op- 
posed the proposed incentive payment 
program of $$35 an ounce for newly 
mined domestic gold. 3 

In this statement Roosa contended 
that a subsidy payment would be inter- 
preted as a deyaluation of a dollar, and 
would prejudice our financial position 
in the world. In commenting on Mr. 
Roosa’s attitude Mr. Shoup, who ap- 
peared before the same subcommittee in 
March in support of the incentive pro- 
gram, stated that “Mr. Roosa’s state- 
ments do not surprise me in a single 
detail. This has been the classic response - 
of the Treasury Department for some- 
time to the Nation’s gold problem.” 

Mr. Shoup added: 

While they worry so heartrendingly about 
what the rest of the world would think, our 
domestic gold mining industry has been shut 
down; our gold reserves at Fort Knox have 
poured out. As a nation we are now in & 
position that we simply do not have the gold 
to meet our outstanding obligations. 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to call attention 
to the fact that all of the gold mining 
operations in the Cripple Creek and Vic- 
tor area in Colorado have been sus- 
pended. The Golden Cycle Corp. has 
closed its gold processing mill at Cripple 
Creek. It is a most unfortunate situa- 
tion that all of the gold mines in this 
section came to a complete halt at the 
end of 1961. There are no prospects for 
reopening these mines, and the mill re- 
suming operations, unless an incentive 
Payment program can be adopted. 

I have personally been very disap- 
pointed that we have not been able to 
convince the Treasury Department that 
we must pay more for gold if our mines 
are to reopen. Everyone freely admits 
that we need more gold, and there is gen- 
eral concern over the depletion of our 
gold stocks. However, I know of no way 
to increase these stocks except to produce 
more gold. Iam still hoping that we can 
get a gold bill passed at this session. 

Mr. Shoup has strongly supported the 
subsidy approach to this problem, and 
the only way that the gold mining indus- 
try can be revived. He feels that such 
an incentive program, as contained in 
my bill, would help the gold mines and 
mills across the country. 

I consider Mr. Shoup one of our fore- 
most authorities on gold, and I include 
his further observations on this most 
pressing problem: 

Aside from the fact that our gold mining 
industry has been flattened by the Govern- 
ment monopoly price of $35 an ounce on 
newly mined domestic gold—a price which 
has been held at the same level for almost 
30 years, by the way—there is another prob- 
lem to be considered: gold has become an 
important defense material. 
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Gold is being used, for example, in electro- 
Plating in mumerous components of our 
Space vehicles. It is being used in elec- 
tronics systems where high performance and 
Tellability are essential. Gold is the most 

t reflector of infrared available, It 
uu being used to gold-plate transistors, con- 
„printed circuite, and many other 


And by Secretary Roosa's own statement, 
We still have gold linked to our money in this 


Tt would seem quite obvious that we have 

$ Very important need for gold for de- 
ense and monetary reasons. The question 
is: How do we get it? 

There is a very considerable and growing 
belief that a solution lies in establishing a 
gold procurement agency that is in no sense 

to the Treasury Department. As 
a mater of fact, it probably would best be 
established under the Department of 
Defense. 

This agency would be empowered to es- 
tablish a sudicient incentive payment on do- 
Mestically mined gold to reopen our Na- 
tion's gold mines and ‘reestablish gold 

uction in the United States. 
gold procurement agency would pur- 
and sell all domestically mined gold, 
ter wing sales to the Treasury Departme 
Monetary purposes. Throug 
Means, monetary gold could be held at the 


e is ample precedent for such a pro- 

nt program. Whenever it has be- 

Some necessary to the national defense to 

the strategic materials, we have found 

Ways and means. Our gold problem cer- 

kann is critical enough to warrant that ac- 
n be taken and before it Is too late. 


Mr, Speaker, I consider Mr. Shoup's 

estions worthy of our most serious 

Consideration. I hope we can find a 
to put them into operation. 


Dropout Bibliography—Part I 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 15, 1962 


an BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
of school dropouts is one of the 
Stavest facing this Nation. Although 
feel that this is strictly an urban 
Problem, this is not the case. Rural and 
tharsely populated areas also cope with 
Problem. 
In my own State of West Virginia our 
feislature has authorized a pilot project 
determine what needs to be done to 
urage boys and girls to remain in 
Wel. It is being operated this summer 
Mercer County, not a county of tre- 
ous urbanization. / 
hart: Speaker, the Office of Education 
Nie compiled a bibliography on this sub- 
t which should be invaluable to all 
those interested in the dropout problem. 
a melude a portion of the bibliography as 
Dart of my remarks: 
Dropovur BIBLIOGRAPHY—PaAanrT I 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
op Antower. Howard W., et al.: “Mystery 
Ka the Elementary Dropout," Phi Delta 
Ppan, 38: 62-64, November 1956. 
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Asserts that there is great need for giving 
attention to the problem of the dropout 
several years before secondary school. In- 
cludes tables showing that changes in pupil 
enroliment at the sixth grade for the years 
1948-54 in six of the eight counties in the 
State of Illinois reflected a considerable loss. 
Moreover, an extended survey covering the 
entire State, for the years 1934-43, demon- 
strates that from grade one through grade 
eight the loss shown for the eight counties 
of Illinois is typical of the entire State. 

SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Allen, Deryle K.: “A Study of Dropouts 
From the Public Secondary Schools of Okla- 
homa City for the Year 1954-55,” doctoral 
thesis, University of Oklahoma, 1957, Dis- 
sertation abstracts, 17: 703. 

Investigates the problem of the dropout 
as it exists in the public secondary schools 
of Oklahoma City. All of the secondary 
schools within the system, with the excep- 
tion of the schools for Negroes, were in- 
cluded. The subjects of the study were all 
the pupils who withdrew from these schools 
during the 1954-55 school year and who 
were classified as dropouts. A controlled 
phase of the study included dropouts from 
grades 9 and 11 with control groups of in- 
school puplis from these same grades. 

Arnholter, Ethelwyne G.: “School Per- 
sistence and Personality Factors,” Personnel 
and Guidance Journal, 35: 107-109, October 
1956. 

Investigates differences in personality ad- 
justment between pupils of the Arsenal 
Technical High School in Indianapolis who 
dropped out before graduation and those 
who had graduated in the same class. The 
study explored the mother’s attitude toward 
the school and ‘her expectations regarding 
her child's scholastic attainment as a factor 
probably influencing his remaining in school 
through graduation. 

Bash, Carl E.: How To Make and Utilize 
Followup Studies of School Leavers,” bulle- 
tin of the National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals, 40: 214-216, April 1956. 

Discusses a study conducted in the Presi- 
dio Junior High School in San Francisco 
during the early 1950's giving the basic pro- 
cedures adopted.and the data-gathering in- 
struments used. Makes several recommenda- 
tions, including one to augment California 
legislation pertaining to truancy. 

Hal A.: “A Study of Dropouts in 
Instructional Music in Five Selected Schools 
in Michigan,” doctoral thesis, Michigan State 
University, 1957, Dissertation Abstracts, 
18; 114-115. 

Analyzes the questionnaire responses to a 
survey of background information and at- 
titudes of 148 students who discontinued— 
and 147 who persisted—in the study of in- 
strumental music in five selected Class A 
high schools in Michigan. 

Berston, H, M.: “The School Dropout Prob- 
lem," the Clearing House, 35: 207-210, De- 
cember 1960. 

Discusses the major characteristics found 
to be held in common by many dropouts— 
poor health, low scholastic achievement, and 
poor economic conditions—apd reports on 
the methods employed at the San Francisco 
Continuation High School for dealing with 
students ranging from 14 to 18 years of age 
who had dropped out. 

Blough, Telford B.: “A Critical Analysis 
of Selected Rescarch Literature on the Prob- 
lem of School Dropouts,” doctoral thesis, 
University of Pittsburgh, 1956, Dissertation 
Abstracts, 17: 58. 

Cites 476 references dating from 1872 


quantitative. 
sult in somewhat different conclusions, 
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Boggan, Earl J.: “What Are the Major 
Causes of Student Dropouts and What 
Should the School Do About the Present 
Condition?” bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals, 39: 
84-85, April 1955. 

Discusses a survey of dropouts conducted 
in 1950 in the Pine Hill High School of 
Buffalo, N.Y., in which the sample included 
‘both nongraduates and graduates of the 
1946-50 period. Both types of pupils were 
observed—in order to ascertain the factors 
in family background that appear to infu- 
ence school persistence or lack of it. 

Remedial measures applied to the total 
school program reflected (in the author's 
judgment) a 90 percent holding power for 
the classes of 1951 through 1954 as com- 
pared to the 59 percent holding power of the 
classes of 1946 through 1950.” 

Cantoni, Louis J.: “Stayins Get Better 
Jobs.” Personnel and Guidance Journal, 33: 
531-533, May 1955. 

Discusses the differential in dropout rates 
in Flint, Mich. public schools in the 15- 
year period from 1939 to 1954, and indicates 
that one of the leading reasons for this re- 
duction, was the inauguration, in the fall 
of 1943, of a “comprehensive guidance pro- 
gram aimed at serving the entire public 
school population.“ 

Cook, Edward S., Jr.: “An Analysis of 
Factors Related to Withdrawal from High 
School Prior to Graduation,” Journal of 
Educational Research, 50: 191-106, Novem- 
ber 1956. 

Studies a group of 95 students who with- 
drew from a metropolitan public high school 
during the year 1952-53 and a group of 200 
who did not withdraw. The research ob- 
jective was “to test the hypothesis that there 
exists between students who leave high 
school prior to graduation and those who do 
not leave, certain measurable differences 
which can be revealed by an examination 
of individual records and by the use of exist- 
ing measuring instruments.” 

Craigo, Ralph T.: “Reducing Number of 
Dropouts,” Personnel and Guidance Journal, 
35: 331, January 1957. 

Analyzes briefly the dropout problem and 
suggests a method which may be used in 
the homeroom for discovering those pupils 
who most probably will become dropouts. 

Crocker, Mary I. and Marvin Powell: “Too 
Little and Too Late,” the Vocational Guid- 
ance Quarterly, 9: 266-268, summer 1961. 

Discusses the findings of a somewhat in- 
tensive follow-up, 3 years later, of 25 boys, 
ranging in age from 161, to 19 years, who 
were classified as potential dropouts when 
they were in Junior high school. The classi- 
fication was made on the basis of individual 
study by the Cleveland Bureau of Voca- 
tional Guidance. 

The purpose of the study was to attempt 
to determine what had happened to these 
boys 3 years later as well as to determine 
what kinds of aid these boys had received 
and how effective such aid, if any, had been. 

Dice, L. Kathryn: “Unmet Needs of High 
School Students,” Education Leadership, 
16: 169-175, December 1958. 

Reports upon a recent survey of aptitudes, 
abilities, and postgraduation plans of high 
school seniors and reveals significant areas 
of unmet needs by the secondary school. 
The study findings indicated that the pupils 
were handicapped by a limited opportunity 
to elect courses in line with their aptitudes 
as well as by a number of unrealized oppor- 
tunities. 

Among recommendations made by the 
author are the following: Extension of the 
reading program into the secondary school 
and the development of technical education 
at the secondary level. 

Dresher, Richard H.: “Seeds of Delin- 
quency,” Personnel and Guidance Journal, 
35: 595-598, May 1957. 
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Presents the results of a study, the pur- 
pose of which was to determine the factors 
whose relationship show statistically signifi- 
cant difference between normal and antiso- 
cial students who withdrew from school be- 
fore graduation. 

The subjects were pupils who dropped out 
of school in September 1951 from 18 academic 
high schools, one trade school, and one tech- 
nical high school of the Detroit, Mich., pub- 
lic school system, There were 622 individuals 
in the study, an equal number of boys and 
girls, of whom 113 were classified as hav- 
ing behavior problems. 

Dunkel, Harold B.: “The Sniper's Nest: 
Holding Power,” the School Review, 65: 235- 
237, summer 1957. 

A philosophical analysis of the concept 
that the acid test of holding power is the 
“adequacy of secondary school curriculums” 
or “the ability of an educational institu- 
tion to hold its students after they are no 
longer compelled by law to attend.” 

Epps, Margaret W. and William C. Cottle: 
“Purther Validation of a Dropout Scale,” 
Vocational Guidance Quarterly, 7: 90-93, 
winter 1958-59. 

Submits the latest findings on a series 
of studies designed to develop a question- 
naire which can be administered early in 
junior high school and at the same time 
have discriminatory power to predict the 
potential early school leaver while he is still 
in school. 

Evans, N. Dean: “How to Conduct a High 
School Dropout Study,” Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, 38: 83-41, February 1954. 

Outlines a method and procedure arrived 
at after extensive research and experimenta- 
tion for the conduct of a study of the drop- 
out problem and includes copies of the in- 
formation-gathering tools developed for the 
purpose. These include a questionnaire 
structured for the pupil while in high school, 
one for the graduate, and another for the 
school leaver. 

Flynn, Henry J., Norman Saunders, and 
Robert Hoppock: “Course for Dropouts,” the 
Clearing House, 28: 486-487, April 1954: 

Describes a course on the subject of jobs 
and futures given to ninth grade boys who 
manifested many of the symptoms of the 
potential dropout. This course brought 91 
percent of the group—20 out of the 22 to 
whom it had been given—back to school for 
their 10th year. 

Gragg, William L: “Findings in Ithaca's 
Continuous Survey of Dropouts,” the Clear- 
ing House, 26: 413-414, March 1952. 

Discusses in broad terms a followup study 
of all youth who left grades 7, 8, and 9 dur- 
ing a 5-year period, and asserts that the 
findings of the dropout committee “substan- 
tially corroborated the results of most drop- 
out studies.” The study indicates that the 
most vital outgrowth of the project during 
the first year was the discovery that the 
early school history of the child is usually re- 
lated to the later, or immediate, factors in 
withdrawal from school. 

Green, Donald A: “School Dropouts: A 
Matter of Philosophy.“ the Vocational Guid- 
ance Quarterly, 9: 124-127, winter 1960-61. 

Contends that the generalizations drawn 
about the characteristics of the dropout, al- 
though applicable to some extent, form only 
a limited pattern. The author concludes 
that the best chance of making progress in 
dealing with the forces which encourage 
early exit from school is by dealing with 
each person as an individual with his own 
particular profile of aptitudes and interests. 

Hill, George E., and Robert O. Morrow: 
“Guidance and the Dropout Rate,” Voca- 
tional Guidance Quarterly, 5: 153-155, sum- 
mer 1957. 

Submits findings with a chart giving the 
mean dropout index of a study of the 19 
largest high schools in southeastern Ohio, 
ranging in enrollment from 253 to 1,704. The 
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objective here was an attempt to discover 
whether the adequacy of a guidance pro- 
gram determined, or largely contributed to, 
the holding power of a school. 

Jaques, William T.: “Hastings High School 
Works on the Dropout Problem,” Personnel 
and Guidance Journal, 35: 39-40, September 
1956. 

Discusses plan adopted by Hastings, Nebr., 
senior high school, to reduce the dropout 
rate. Following the identification of pupils 
with 4 of 10 characteristics indicating the 
potential school-leaver, each pupil was as- 
signed as a special project to one teacher, 
who had him in the subject work that the 
pupil said he liked best or in which he was 
doing his best work. Each teacher was 
asked to be responsible for a limited number 
of pupils in an attempt to make the stu- 
dent feel that there was at least one person 
in the school who was especially interested 
in him. The results would indicate that 
progress is being made in identifying those 
pupils who are likely to drop out and in 
keeping some of them in school. 

Johnson, Eric H.: “How To Make and 
Utilize Followup Studies of School Leavers?" 
Bulletin of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, 40: 216-217, April 
1956. 

Makes a basic analysis of the dropout 
problem and indicates the problem areas 
of most importance and the procedures of 
greatest value to teachers, counselors, and 
other school personnel working with poten- 
tial dropouts. 

Lanson, Ethel: “The Elusive Dropouts,” 
Vocational Guidance Quarterly, 9: 167-168, 
spring 1961. 

Discusses the difficulties encountered in 
trying to follow up high school dropouts by 
means of a mailed questionnaire and sug- 
gests, as an alternative, home calls in person 
and by telephone in the evening. 

The survey, made in 1960, included early 
school leavers for the year September 1957 
through August 1958. The school was in 
Floral Park, N.Y. 

Larson, H. L.: “The Five School Project 
Dropout Study,” Alberta Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, 4: 212-215, December 1958. 

Studies the factors associated with student 
dropouts in five Canadian high schools. 
Questionnaires were submitted to principals 
and to the dropouts. Recommendations for 
local action were made. 

Layton, Warren K.: “Special Services for 
the Dropout and the Potential Dropout,” 
bulletin of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, 37: 72-76, March 
1953. 

Reviews and synthesizes the major find- 
ings of the study of the 2,987 voluntary and 
1,399 involuntary dropouts (totaling 4,386) 
from the Detroit high schools during the 
1950-51 academic year, Also discusses briefly 
several then current and supplemental 
studies, and recommends and outlines the 
establishment of a community program to 
launch the schoolleaver into the world of 
work. To identify the potential dropout 
early in the educational experience, the au- 
thor proposes other inschool services, some 
of them in the elementary school. 

Livingston, A. Hugh: “High School Gradu- 
ates and Dropouts—A New Look at a Per- 
sistent Problem,” the School Review, 66: 
195-203, summer 1958. 

Reviews previous research in order to de- 
velop a list of possibly relevant characteris- 
tics or indices and examines the degree of the 
relationship of each to the persistence of 
students in school. 

Mack, A. Russell: “A Study of Dropouts,” 
bulletin of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, 38: 49-51, Febru- 
ary 1954. 

Submits summary of the findings of a 
1952 study concerning dropouts in the high 
schools of Massachusetts. By means of a 
letter to the superintendents and the princi- 
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pals of high schools, 91 percent of whom re- 
plied, responses were obtained to the follow: 
ing: Reasons for leaving, the extent to which 
the problem is being studied, and the step? 
being taken to prevent school dropouts. 

Moore, Parlett L.: “Factors Determining 
Elimination in the Negro Secondary School, 
bulletin of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, 38: 42-48, Februar) 
1954. 

Reports on a study conducted in 10 repre- 
sentative Negro high schools of varied sizes 
and types, including 1 large school in Balti- 
more with an approximate enrollment 
2,600, and 1 school in each of 9 counties in 
different sections of the State of Maryland 
Four sources of data were used: School rec- 
ords, annual reports of the State department 
of education, the personal testimony of the 
dropout, and observation and appraisal 
the home surroundings at the time of thè 
home visit to interview the dropout. Tables 
are included, two of which reveal a pro- 
nounced disagreement between reasons for 
withdrawal as shown by school records and 
reasons for leaving school as obtained 
interviews with dropouts. 

Murk, Virgil: “A Followup Study on Stu- 
dents Who Drop Out of High School,” bul- 
letin of the National Association of Seo 
ondary Principals, 44: 73-75, February 1960- 

Surveys pupils who withdrew prior to 
graduation from De Kalb, III., High H 
during the 2 academic years, 1956-57 and 
1957-58. The goal of the study was to learn 
what these boys and girls disliked about 
school and what subjects they found mos 
helpful and to go beyond causitive factors 
learning what happened to them after with- 
drawal. 

National Education Association: “Hg? 
School Dropouts: One in Every Three Nintn 
Graders Fails To Finish High School,” Na- 
tional Education Association Research Bul- 
letin, 38: 11-14, February 1960. t 

Analyzes the major aspects of the dropout 
problem and the common charac 
the dropout, and gives some basic statistic 
of pertinence for the individual and for 
society, both present and future, 

Patterson, Walter G.: “Why Do Young 
People Stay in High School?” the Cl 
House, 29: 93-95, October 1954. 

Reports results of a survey of 200 seniors 
of Drury High School, North Adams, Mass- 
in which they were asked their reasons for 
remaining in high school. Approximately 
50 students who should have been gradu 
ated with the class of 1953, the 1 surveyed: 
dropped out of school. The author suggests 
that to reduce the school-leaving problem. 
the principal, teachers, and parents 224 
strengthen the program of the school AP 
influence the attitudes of the students PY 
emphasizing those things that the 
reported were influences and reasons 
staying in school, 

Patterson, Walter G.: “What Are the Majo 
Causes of Student Dropouts and Wht 
Should the School Do About the 
Condition?” Bulletin of the National Associ 
tion of Secondary School Principals, “"* 
85-88, April 1955. 

Reports on a field study of the dropout 
problem in a 4-year high school in & ahel 
England manufacturing city. The date sen 
why young people discontinued school W 
obtained by interviewing 100 former Prien 
who left school before graduation, 200 
school seniors and 100 graduates. E 

The reason given, both by those who oe 
sisted and those who did not, were are 
and varied, and several implications 
strengthening the school’s holding PO 
were drawn. 7 

Phillips, Beeman U. and Merril T. Eaton, 
“Holding Power of the Schools of Indians. 
Bulletin of the National Association of As 
ondary School Principals, 39: 41-45, 
1955. dy 

Summarizes report with tables of a axed 
which shows a decrease in the dropout 78 
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Of an increase in the holding power, of the 
®chools of Indiana in the decade. 1941 to 
1951. The study also analyzes the relative 
ding power of city, town, and township 
schools, of schools which have large non- 
Tesident enrollments compared with schools 
have small nonresident enrollments, 
and of the school's holding power for boys 
as compared with that for girls. 

Shibler, Herman L.: “Attacking the Drop- 
and Problem,” National Education Associ- 
atlon Journal, 44: 25-25, January 1955. 

Describes the plan of the Harry E. Wood 
School of Indianapolis and shows how its 
of occupational training courses, 
as well to pupils from other high 
zchools in the city with credit toward gradu- 

has helped to reduce the secondary 
level dropout rate from 55 to 42 percent be- 
{Feen 1946 and 1935 with a still better. yield 


House, 27: 492-496, April 1953. 
Submits the principal findings of 2 studies 
ts in Evansville, Ind., high schools, 


Year, Upon studying the problem and ana- 

ang these findings, the writer has devel- 

Oped a series of eight questions which he be- 

Meves—it the schoolman would seriously ask 
imseif—<h 


8 “Can We Salvage the Dropouts?” 
1980 ot DS House, 31: 49-54, September 
dro ts the results of a study of the 208 
Pouts during the first semester of the 
*chool year 1955-56 in the five public high 
— of Evansville, Ind. The findings sug- 
that once the potential dropout is 
— the attention of the counseling 
Might well be directed to the following 
+ truancy, home environment, socio- 
*conomic maladjustment, education malad- 
lustment, school orientation, reading ability, 
aud failure rate. 
Outa nsen, Mourits A.: “Low Ability Drop- 
Versus Low Ability Graduates,” Per- 
— and Guidance Journal, 39: 144-145, 
ber 1960, 
— the success of two groups 6 
age: Alter, or beyond high school graduation 
uat, One of low ability who had been grad- 
ted, the other of low ability who had 
— out. The categories examined for 
group, all of whom had birth dates 
— in the years 1930-34 inclusive, were 
ton, 7, income, church and civic participa- 
tudieg 0. occupational level. The group 
Ma Was small; 18 graduates with infor- 
waon received on 15, and 16 nongraduates 
information on 9. 
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Suerken, Ernst H.: “When Dropouts Go Job 
Hunting,” the Clearing House, 27: 268-272, 
January 1953. 

Shows the disadvantages encountered by 
the dropout in his attempt to make the 
transition from school to work. The pri- 
mary problem is the gap between the per- 
sonal equipment with which they leave 
school, and the second problem is the gap 
between the individual child and the com- 
munity with its various services. The argu- 
ment is strengthened by the inclusion of 
several varied case histories. 

“A Symposium on Problems of School- 
Leaving Age Requirements in Secondary 
Education,” California Journal of Secondary 
Education, 33: No. 2, 93-128, February 1958. 

Examines the problem of early school- 
leaving in a series of papers which covers 
the subject from various positions. Among 
the approaches presented are those of the 
high school principal, the legislator, the 
parent, the average citizen, the welfare work- 
er, and the probation officer. The following 
titles make up the content of the sympo- 
sium: “Problems of Current School-Leaving 
Age Requirements,” J. Smith Jacobs; “Com- 
pulsory Education—Background and Issues,” 
Emery Stoops, Hugh D. Lovick, David H. 
Paynter; “A Review of the Current Situa- 
tion in California,” Lawrence E. Koehler; “A 
Probation Officer's View on School-Leaving 
Age Requirements,” John A. Davis; “A Leg- 
islator Looks at Compulsory Attendance 
Laws,“ Dorothy Donahue. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof, Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 

shall give the probable cost of the 


report, 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 


Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
55 Record should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment Officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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Hy Trip to Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
Classes from some schools in the Third 
Congressional District of New Jersey 
Come to Washington to see their Gov- 
ernment at work and it has been my 
Custom to offer prizes to these young 
people for the best essay on the subject 
“My Trip to Washington.” I am pleased 

secure permission to insert in the 
ConcressionaL Recorp with these brief 
Temarks copies of these essays received 
from the Deal Elementary School. 

I congratulate these young citizens 
and trust that the experience of their 
visit and their efforts in this competi- 

n may always be remembered as an 
inspiration to their American citizen- 

p. 

The essays submitted are as follows: 
Wuar Mr Wasnincton Trip MraNt To ME 
(By Elizabeth Kelly) 

Each person of every country should be 
able to sincerely say, “My capital is the most 
beautiful in the world,” and I am grateful 
and proud to say I am able to. A capital 
Should be built to show the utmost perfec- 
tion of all the mation. It should embody 
its history, its culture, and its principal 
truths for being in its architecture. 

T have obtained a new horizon of learning 
on this trip. Now when I hear the Presi- 
Gent is visiting a certain building, I may 
Visualize that structure in my mind. When 
& bill is passed through the House, I can 

gine where it was gone and how it was 


This trip was much enjoyed by everyone. 
Tt gave us a feeling of responsibility to act 
üs ambassadors of good will, for the sake 
Of our friends traveling with us and for our 


We were seeing the lives of the many men 
g remembered today, for their bravery in 
War and farsightedness in peace, as well as in 
ing the foundation of our country’s 
ernment. These people made our true 
Melting pot possible; a melting pot which 
eventually formed our architecture, our way 
life, our customs, and even our sincere 
feeling of democracy. 

In seeing a well-run government, we are 
More gratéful now to those men who made 
it possible than ever before. We are not 
only appreciative to those who have long 
lett us, but also to the people who have 
und are still carrying on such important 
Work, 

I sincerely hope that the true definition 

democracy laid down by one of our great- 
est citizens will long be in effect here and 

the near future in all nations: “a gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and 
for the people,” 
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War Mr Tur TO WASHINGTON MEANT ro 
Me 


(By Lois Shoenholz) 

My trip to the Nation’s Capital was all 
the fantastic things I have learned and 
heard about throughout my entire life 
rolled up into one great big bundle. I 
would call this trip a complete success and a 
most enjoyable and educational occasion. 

From the 3 days I spent in Washington, 
I learned more than I ever knew existed 
about the Government of the United States 
and the hard work that went into making 
it as great as it is today. 

I had been to Washington before and 
from seeing it again as I did, I now realize 
that if I went a hundred times there would 
still be something new and exciting to see 
and learn about. 

Not to have seen Mr. AUCHINCLOSs, our 
Representative from New Jersey's Third Dis- 
trict, proved to be a disappointment but all 
of the other Washington sites more than 
made up for this, 

I think one of the reasons responsible 
for my enjoying the trip as much as I did 
is credited to the report I wrote on the 
bulldings we were to visit. It made me 
extremely anxious to go because I learned 
of the importance of the buildings from It. 

For 9 years I have been learning of the 
men fighting and losing their lives for the 
country I often have taken for granted. 
By seeing places as Mount Vernon, the 
Capitol, the White House, and the many 
monuments and memorials it all came to 
life right before me. 

The trip made me proud to be part of 
this great country and it made me want to 
do as much as possible for it. f 


WHAT THE WASHINGTON Trie Meant ro ME 
(By Sharron Meadows) 

On visiting Washington, D.C., our Nation's 
heritage became a meaningful part of me. 
Those problems of history which challenged 
such men as George Washington in forming 
our type of government, became more 
realistic. 

As I passed through the immense marble 
buildings, I began to realize the significance 
of these structures, and the time and skill 
used to erect them. How deeply indebted 
I felt as I gazed upon the tombs of Grorge 
and Martha Washington, John Paul Jones, 
and the Unknown Soldier. In my heart 
their spirits became once more alive and 
much closer tome. These persons will con- 
tinue to be honored by me throughout each 
year, because of my deep appreciation for 
their sacrifices for America. 

My feeling for democracy and what it 
stands for, strengthened, as E gazed at the 
memorials. I realized that neither our 
Capital nor our Nation was built in one day, 
and that numerous centuries of toil, hard- 
ship, and devotion were required to make 
“our America” one of the leading powers it 
is today, and that we will not preserve and 
spread democracy by just talking about it. 
God has greatly blessed this country of 
America throughout the years with bounti- 
ful resources, fine land, and peace within. 

We, the people of the United States of 
America, with all our souls, minds, and 
strength must uphold democracy every day 
of our being in order to sustain its freedom. 

My God help us in doing this. 


War My TRIP To WASHINGTON MEANT TO Mz 


(By Carol Schneider, Deal Elementary 
School) 


The trip to Washington which our class 
made this spring has been a very memorable 
one. Besides being very educational it was 
most enjoyable. This fascinating trip is 
still quite hard to believe. 

The city of Washington itself is one which 
to me has no equal in the world. The beau- 
tiful buildings add much to Washington's 
splendor and grace as well as the magnificent 
layout of the Capital City. The most amaz- 
ing view was from the top of the Washing- 
ton Monument at night looking down the 
Mall toward the Capitol. 

I realize that to see history in the mak- 
ing is something we see all the time but to 
me it means so much that it is hard to put 
it in words. The city is like a little world 
of government and politics. 

This wonder city is nothing like I expected. 

Most of the many small places we visited 
were just as interesting to me as the large 
ones, 

Now, after visting our Nation's Capital, it 
seems to me that every good American should 
try to go to Washington because when they 
do, they will probably get a strange feeling 
that this is a busy little world all by itself. 

If I ever go back to the seat of our National 
Government, I feel that our trip, my first 
trip to Washington, will always be the best. 

Now when people talk about the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, the Capitol, the 
White House, Arlington Cemetery and of the 
many beautiful memorials, I can picture the 
places in my mind and always remember my 
memorable trip. 


Role of Air Transportation in Economic 
Life of Southeastern Florida 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
i or 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, a 
recent issue of Airlift magazine tells a 
very interesting, and important story 
about Miami and Dade County. 

It points out quite clearly a fact that 
is known generally to anyone who has 
been to Miami, or seen the Miami air- 
port, recently. That is that aviation, and 
especially air transportation, plays an 
enormous role in the economic life of the 
southeastern part of Florida. 

The airlines employ 17,000 persons in 
Dade County. Some 28,000 more are 
employed in industries directly related 
to aviation. In 1960, more than 1% 
million tourists entered Florida by air. 
Airlift quotes an estimate which indi- 
cates that these tourists spent approxi- 
mately $110 million during their stay, 
and this does not include transporta- 
tion costs. 
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All reports are that Miami and the 
surrounding resort areas are having an 
excellent season. It could be the best 
year ever. 

If so, all of Florida will benefit. And 
a large part of the benefit is attributable 
to the aviation industry which not only 
brings in tourists by the hundreds of 
thousands, it also acts as an important 
stabilizer for year-round employment 
and investment. 

Lask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle from Airlift magazine be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
AVIATION: Miami's $$$ BILLION PARTNER 
(By Eric Bramley) 

It would not be an exaggeration to say 
that no other area in the United States has 
a more vital interest in aviation than does 
Florida's Metropolitan Miami-Dade County. 

Aviation’s impact on this 2,054-square mile 
land area is tremendous, It shows in the 
airport facilities and in the airlines with 
their huge investments in bases and the pay- 
roll money they pump into the economy. 
It is reflected in the hundreds of aviation 
manufacturers, fixed base operators, surplus 
dealers and related industries that have 
located here. 

Air transportation brings tourists and their 
dollars. The aviation industry helps fill the 
63,000 hotel and motel rooms, helps keep the 
car rentals busy and contributes to many 
other businesses. 

Because the industry is so big, it is dificult 
to measure accurately its actual worth to 
the area. But it is safe to say that, con- 
sidering investment in plants and bases, pay- 
rolls, airports, goods and services produced, 
etc., the measurement goes beyond millions 
of dollars and into the billion dollar class, 

The impact of aviation can be seen from 
the following facts, some of which are more 
fully developed in other stories in this issue: 

There is service by 34 domestic and for- 
eign scheduled airlines and 67 irregular 
carriers and air taxis, a total of 101. There 
are over 200 flights daily to U.S. hub cities. 

Airlines employ 17,000 workers. The 
largest employer in Dade County is an air- 
line—Eastern. The local payrolls of only 
four carriers, EAL, National, Pan American 
and Riddle, total more than twice those of 
the entire hotel and motel industry. 

The $80 million Miami International Air- 
port is one of the Nation's top air terminals. 
In total operations, FAA ranks it sixth in the 
United States in fiscal 1961. Tamiami, the 
private flying field, is a notch ahead, in 
fifth. The new airport at Opa-Locka is 
expected to bring a boom in business flying. 

Tenant employees at Miami International 
are responsible for the following contribu- 
tions to the economy: 74,000 population, 28. 
000 households, 12,750 school children, 26,750 
cars, 43,500 jobs, 1,000 retail stores, $141.6 
million in personal income, $67.5 million in 
bank deposits, $90 million retail sales. 

The area has more than 7 registered 
aircraft per 10,000 population, almost twice 
the national average. Over 28 percent of 
all aircraft in Florida are registered in Dade 
County. 

Some 220 aviation-related industries near 
the airport employ about 28,000 workers in 
such operations as manufacture or repair of 
engine and propeller parts, ground service 
equipment, electronics, surplus, etc. Sur- 
plus alone is estimated to be a 814 to $20 
million a year business. 

In 1960, latest year for which figures are 
available, 1,228,574 tourists entered Florida 
by alr. More than half—51 percent—said 
the “lower east coast” was their destination. 
Some 57 percent patronized hotels and 
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motels. An estimate of these tourists’ ex- 
penditures during their stay in Miami-Dade 
County would be more than $110 million, 
not including air transportation costs. 

There is said to be more international air 
cargo in and out of Miami International 
Airport than any other terminal in the 
world. 

One-fourth of all rental cars in the world 
are reported to be in operation in Greater 
Miami. And about 80 percent of all local 
car rental business Is at Miami International 
Airport. 

A Midwest electronics executive was 
quoted some time ago as stating: “On the 
basis of projects already in work in the 
Miami area, plus plans divulged to me by 
manufacturers who have established research 
and pilot installations in that region, a 
realistic projection for the next 5 years indi- 
cates very definitely that Greater Miami will 
lure away from us at least 15 percent of our 
present plants, and we shall be very lucky if 
that figure does not exceed 20 percent.” 
Estimates are that electronics in the area 
will grow from $15.8 million sales in 1960 to 
$49 million in 1970. 

Says a research firm: “Without the sched- 
uled airlines serving Miami and without the 
bustling Miami International Airport, there 
would be no major tourist industry in Dade 
County and the billion dollar tourist plant 
would not have been built in south Plorida. 

“The results of our analysis indicate that 
without the airlines and the airport, em- 
ployment would be some 40 percent lower 
than it is today, retail sales would be re- 
duced 50 percent, bank deposits would be 
lower by 40 percent, and the growing indus- 
trial development of south Florida would 
not be the accomplished fact that it is.” 

These statements cover only the airline 
segment of the industry, but they supply 
eloquent support to the conclusion that 
Metropolitan Miami-Dade County is truly 
one of the world's great aviation centers. 


Facts on Communist Propaganda, Part 
I—Universal Postal Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, in 
answer to many inquiries from Members, 
interested citizens, news sources, and 
others, I have prepared material on the 
various aspects of the Communist 
propaganda amendment which is now 
section 12, H.R. 7927, the postal rate bill. 
With the thought that such material 
might prove of interest to readers of 
the Recorp, I am including today a back- 
ground statement on the Universal 
Postal Union, 

UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION (UPU) 


This is an international mail handling 
arrangement which has served a very 
useful purpose. It might be referred to 
as an unofficial treaty between over 110 
countries. It is not a treaty in the offi- 
cial sense. It need not be ratified by the 
United States Senate. 

It facilitates the exchange of mail be- 
tween countries throughout the world. 
In nontechnical language it works like 
this: If you want to send a letter to 
Sweden, you put the proper amount of 
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United States postage on the letter, we 
retain the revenue, and the Swedish 
Government delivers the letter to the ad- 
dressee without charge to us. In ex- 
change, if someone in Sweden wishes to 
send you a letter, he purchases a Swedish 
postage stamp, Sweden retains the reve- 
nue from the stamp, and when the let- 
ter reaches the United States we deliver 
it to the addressee without charge. 

This arrangement worked well and the 
participating countries have been satis- 
fied with it for a period of many, many 
years. However, when the Hitler gov- 
ernment was in power in Germany, com- 
plications developed because that gov- 
ernment began the distribution of quan- 
tities of propaganda material to other 
nations. Then in the years following 
World War II, the abuse of the Universal 
Postal Union arrangement really began 
to take shape, due to the fact that the 
Communists relied primarily on propa- 
ganda materials to spread their doctrine 
throughout the world. They began to 
use the Universal Postal Union arrange- 
ment for political propaganda, a purpose 
for which it was never intended. Their 
volume of propaganda materials has 
multiplied continuously since that time, 
and that is the problem we have before 
us today. 

The problem would not have such seri- 
ous aspects, however, if the Communist- 
bloc countries would permit the free flow 
into their countries of our printed ma- 
terial, expressing our doctrine and ideas- 
But they do not doso. For example, you 
cannot find a single piece of American 
printed material on any Russian news- 
stand except the Worker, Communist 
newspaper from New York City. 

One Communist-bloc nation refused 
to deliver letters from this country bear- 
ing a certain stamp in the “Champions 
of Liberty” series. 

Also consider this: If our material 
were delivered in the Communist-blo¢ 
nations, thus giving people in those areas 
our ideas on world problems and a true 
picture of international events, then why 
would the Communist countries spe 
millions of dollars to jam our Voice of 
America broadcasts? 

They will not allow the printed word 
nor the spoken word to reach their 
people. 


Appointment and Selection of State 
Election Officers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I recently 
found that there was no compilation o 
the various State codes and statutes 
regulating the selection of election 0f- 
ficials. As this is a republic, each of the 
several States has the power to estab- 
lish its own election procedure and to 
establish guidelines for the selection 
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its election officials on the precinct level. 
It seemed to me to be important to have 
brief descriptions of the respective codes 
and statutes assembled in one place for 
Convenient reference. I therefore asked 
the Library of Congress to prepare such 
& compilation This valuable work has 
just been completed and the research re- 
Port delivered to me. I would like to 
Share this report with the other Mem- 
bers of this body and with all the Amer- 
ican people. 
I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the report will make 6% pages of 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, at a cost of 
$585. Notwithstanding the cost, I ask 
Unanimous consent that this material be 
Printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
There being no objection, the report 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
‘as follows: 


APPOINTMENT AND SELECTION OF STATE: 
ELECTION OFFICERS 


THE LIBRARY or CONGRESS, 
Washington, D.C., June 14, 1962. 
To; Hon. J, GLENN BEALL, 
From: American Law Division. 
Subject: State election officers, political rep- 
resentations. 

State statutory provisions relating to the 
appointment and selection of election officers 
Who conduct elections vary widely from State 
to State. Even within some States the meth- 
Ods of selecting such officers vary in different 
Political subdivisions or localities. Some 
Municipatities have such provisions within 
their charters while special acts set up pro- 
C€dures for specific districts or localities 
in vary from the general statutes of the 


Since such statutes are so diversified any 
attempt to cover all such provisions Tn the 
States in one report would be so compre- 
Nsive an undertaking as not to be feasible 
Within present limitations of time and staff. 
An attempt is made to give a short state- 
Ment of State statutory provisions haying 
application, with particular empha- 

us upon provisions relating to the political 

Qualifications of such officers, 
Grover S. WILLIAMs, 
‘Legislative Attorney. 
ALABAMA 

Code of Alabama, title 17, soctions 120-126 
Officers of election: Provides that the judge 
Of probate, the sheriff, and the clerk of the 
t court, or a majority of them, acting 
an appointing board, must, not more than 
nor less than 15 days before election, ap- 
Point from the qualified electors of the re- 
*"Pective voting places three Inspectors and 
two clerks for each place of voting, and a 
ing officer for each precinct, to act at 
the Place of holding elections in each pre- 


Prohibits any candidate for election from 
derving on the appolnting boards, Permits 
"ach political purty to furnish the appoint- 
tng a lst of not less than three names 
Sf qualified electors from each yoting place, 

from each of said lists an inspector and 
Clerk shall be appointed for each voting place. 
bere there are more than two lists filed, 
en eee shall be made from the 
tel of the two political parties having re- 
8 the highest number of votes in the 
it te in the next preceding regular election, 

ench of said parties presents a list. 

da ts each political party having candi- 
3 to name à watcher who shall be per- 
dae dd to be present at the voting place from 
lot, ume the polls are opened until the bal- 

are counted and certificates signed. 
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ALASKA 


1960 Election Code, chapter 83, laws 1960, 
sections 2.11-2.14 


Election Supervisors: Provides that the 
Secretary of State shall appoint one election 
supervisor for each of the four major senate 
districts of the State. Prohibits an election 
supervisor from holding office im a political 
party. The supervisor may be an executive 
department employee but if so, he shall serve 
without extra compensation. 

Provides that the election supervisors shall 
appoint an election board within their dis- 
trict to be composed of three judges, for 
each precinct from among the qualified vot- 
ers of each of the precincts for which they 
are appointed. No more than two judges 
may be of the same political party. 

Provides that each supervisor appoint two 
clerks for each precinct not of the same 
political party. 

Permits the chairman of each election 
board to appoint a maximum of four persons 
as counters in each precinct with no more 
than two of the same political party if more 
than two are appointed. 

If only two counters are appointed they 
may not be of the same political party. 

ARIZONA F 


Arizona Revised Statutes, sections 
16-771, 16-776 


Appointment of election boards: Directs 
the board of supervisors of each county not 
less than 20 days prior to an election to 
appoint for each election precinct one in- 
spector, two judges, and not less than two 
clerks of election. Requires the inspector, 
judges and clerks to be qualified voters of 
the precinct for which appointed, and re- 
quires that the Judges and clerks be members 
of the political parties which cast the high- 
est number of votes in the State at the last 
preceding general election, but if, not less 
than 1 week prior to the appointment, the 
chairman of the county central committee 
of either of the parties designates qualified 
voters of the precinct as Judge and os clerk, 
they shall be appointed. 

In election precincts where there are 350 
or more qualified electors the board of su- 
pervisors are permitted to appoint in addi- 
tion to the board of elections a similar board 
to be known as the tally board to take cus- 
tody of the ballots from the closing of the 
polls until the tally of the ballots is com- 
pleted. The tally board shal! consist of the 
inspector of the board of elections, two 
judges and not less than two clerks, and 
shall be appointed with the same qualifica- 
tions and on the same basis as set forth. 
A member appointed to serve on the tally 
board, with the exception of the 
of the board of elections, shall not be ap- 
pointed to serve on the board of elections. 


ARKANSAS 


Arkansas Statutcs, sections 3-601 through 
3-612 


State board of elections: Provides that the 
Governor, Lieutenant Governor, the attorney 
general, the secretary of state, State auditor, 
State treasurer, commissioner*of State lands, 
the State chairman of the State central com- 
mittee of the majority party and the State 
chairman of the State central committee of 
the minority party shall comprise the State 
board of elections. 

County board of election commissioners: 
Provides that the county chairman of the 
county central committee of the majority 
party and the county chairman of the county 
central committee of the minority party shall 
be members of the county board of election 
commissioners and together with one addi- 
tional or third member to be appointed by 
the State board of election commissioners, 
shall constitute the entire membership of 
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the county board of election commissioners 
for each of the several counties in Arkansas, 
Requires that the State board of election 
commissioners meet no more than 90 days 
nor less than 50 days before elections to ap- 
point county election commissioners. 

Makes it the duty of the county boards of 
election commissioners not less than 5 days 
preceding a genera! election to select and ap- 
point three judges and two clerks for each 
voting precinct in their respective counties; 
provided however, that two judges and one 
clerk at each precinct shall be chosen and 
appointed by the two members of the county 
board of election commissioners representing 
the majority party and one judge and one 
clerk at each precinct shall be chosen and 
appointed by the member of the county 
board of election commissioners representing 
the minority party. 

Requlres all commissioners, election Judges 
and clerks be qualified electors of the State, 
county, and precinct in which they reside or 
in which they keep thelr political residence, 
‘They are required to be discreet persons, able 
to read and write the English language and 
shall not have been convicted of any in- 
famous crime and not be a candidate for any 
office to be filled at the election. 

Provides that in the event the majority or 
minority representatives on such county 
boards of election commissioners do not se- 
lect and appoint their full quota of judges 
and clerks for each voting precinct then the 
county boards of election commissioners by 
majority vote may fill such vacancies, pro- 
vided, that in no event shall all of the judges 
or both of the clerks at any voting precinct 


“be members of the same political party. 


CALIFORNIA 


West's Annotated California Codes Elections, 
section 1 et seq. 

Election board: Provides that the election 
board means the board of supervisors of each 
county, the city council or other governing 
body of a city, or any board of officers to 
whom similar powers and duties are given by 
any charter. 

Precinct boards: The election officers ap- 
pointed for each precinct constitute the pre- 
cinct board. Provides that each precinct 
board consist of one inspector, two judges, 
and three clerks with discretion in the board 
of supervisors as to number of election of- 
ficers. Requires that each election officer be 
able to read and write the English language 
and prohibits the appointment of permanent 
employees of the State, county or city except 
that where enough qualified applicants are 
not available, one permanent employee may 
be appointed in each precinct. 

Provides that preference for the position of 
election officer shall so far as possible be 
given to a qualified person (a) who has 
passed a civil service examination involving 
a test for a clerical position, or (b) who has 
previously rendered satisfactory service as 
an election officer, 

Provides that the election board appoint 
the election officers and publish the lst with 
the name of the political party, if any, which 
each officer is affiliated. 

COLORADO 
Colorado Revised Statutes, 49-64 to 49-6-8, 
49-7-1 


Appointment of judges of elections; Pro- 
vides that the clerk or recorder of the county 
appoint three Judges of election in each 
precinct to serve as judges of election at 
any primary, general or special election, ex- 
cept in cities whose charters provide for an 
election commission, then such appoint- 
ments are to be made by such commission. 
Such appointments are for a period of 2 
years and each judge shall be a qualified elec- 
tor of his precinct. 
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Provides that no one who is the employer, 
agent, superintendent, manager or boss of 
@ number of employees, or any company, 
corporation or person carrying or mining or 
manufacturing or railroad operations in any 
precinct; shall be appointed a judge of elec- 
tion. 

Permits the county chairman of each of 
the two political parties in each county hav- 
ing cast the highest number of votes for 
Governor at the last general election to sub- 
mit a list of persons to be selected Judges of 
election and directs the appointments be 
made from such list. Entities one political 
party to one member of election in all even 
numbered precincts and the other in all odd 
numbered precincts. Provides for determi- 
nation by lot which political party shall be 
entitled to the third member in even num- 
bered precincts and which political party 
shall be entitled to the third member in odd 
numbered precincts. Directs the clerk to 
appoint the third number as designated by 
the county chairman if such a designation 
is made and if not, he may select any one of 
the names from the list. 

Also permits the appointment by the clerk 
of three additional counting Judges in ac- 
cordance with the same procedure of judges 
of elections in all precincts where in the last 
preceding general presidential election there 
were cast 200 or more votes. 

CONNECTICUT 
General Statutes of Connecticut section 9-1 
et seq. 

Commissioner of elections: Provides that 
the secretary of state, by virtue of the office, 
shall be the commissioner of elections of 
the State. 

Registrars: Provides for the election of 
registrars by the people. Each town is en- 
titled to two registrars and in the election 
the candidate having the highest number 
of votes for the office of registrar and the 
candidate having the next highest number 
of votes for the office of registrar, who does 
not belong to the same political party as 
the candidate having the highest number, 
shall be declared registrars. 

Deputy and assistant registrars: Permits 
the registrars to appoint deputy registrars 
and assistant registrars. 

Moderators: Permits the appointment of 
Moderators of elections by the registrars. 
Provides that in case the registrars fail to 
agree in the choice of a moderator, the choice 
shall be determined between them by lot. 


DELAWARE 


Delaware Code Annotated, title 15, section 
p 101 et seq. 


Department of elections for New Castle 
County: Department of elections to be 12 
in number for 6-year terms to be appointed 
by the Governor. Requires that each of the 
two principal political parties shall at all 
times be represented by at least three mem- 
bers of the department. 

Departments of elections for Kent and 
Sussex Counties: Department of elections 
for each of the above counties shall consist 
of 8 members for a term of 4 years each to 
be appointed by the Governor. Requires that 
each of the two principal parties shall at all 
times be represented by at least one mem- 
ber of each department. 

Requires each member to be a citizen of 
the United States and a resident of the 
county for which appointed for a period 
of 5 years next preecding his appointment. 
Prohibits any member from holding an elec- 
tive office during his membership. 

Provides that the State auditor, In addi- 
tion to his other duties, perform the powers 
and duties and act as the State election 
commissioner. 

Provides that the election department ap- 
point three capable persons who are voters 
and residents in the district appointed to 
be registration officers of each election dis- 
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trict for which appointed. Requires that 
not more than two of them shall be of the 
Same political party. 

Provides that the three officers appointed 
as registrars in each district act as election 
officers one whom shall be the inspector and 
the other two judges of elections. 


FLORIDA 


Florida Statutes, Annotated, sections 102.12 
et seq. 


Requires the board of county commission- 
ers in each county at least 11 days prior to 
holding an election to appoint two election 
inspection boards for each precinct in the 
county. Each election board to be composed 
of three inspectors and a clerk, all of whom 
must be registered qualified electors of the 
precinct in which they are appointed and 
shall not belong to the same political party. 
One of the boards is to hold the election and 
the other to count and tabulate the ballots. 
In precincts of more than 1,000 electors 
the commissioners may appoint additional 
election inspection boards and in precincts 
of less than 300 electors it permits appoint- 
ment of only 1 board. 

Provides for the election in each county 
for a 4-year term a supervisor of registra- 
tion who shall be in charge of the registra- 
tion of electors, 

GEORGIA 


Code o/ Georgia, annotated, title 34, section 
34-1925 

Elections commission: Creates an elections 
commission to be composed of the Governor, 
the secretary of state, and the attorney 
general. 

Section 34-103. County registrars: Provides 
that the judge of the superior court in each 
county appoint, upon the recommendation 
of the grand jury of the county, three up- 
right and intelligent citizens of the county 
as county registrars to serve a term of 4 
years. Provides that in counties having a 
population of over 500,000 the governing au- 
thority of the county, in lieu of the judge 
of the superior court, shall appoint the 
registrars. 

Section 34-1201. Managers of elections for 
members of the general assembly: The per- 
sons qualified to hold elections for members 
of the general assembly are ordinaries, jus- 
tice of the peace, and freeholders. There 
must be three managers, and one must either 
be an ordinary or a justice of the peace, ex- 
cept that if by 10 a.m. on the day of the 
election there is no proper officer present 
to hold the election, or there is one and 
he refuses, three freeholders may super- 
intend the election, and shall administer the 
oath required to each other, which shall be 
of the same effect as if taken by a qualified 
officer. Persons who cannot read and write 
shall not be competent to serve as managers 
of elections, 

The laws for the election of other officers 
generally provide that the procedures shall 
be the same as those for the election of 
members of the general assembly, No pro- 
visions are found establishing the procedure 
for the appointment of the managers of elec- 
tions, however, section 34-3201, which re- 
lates to primary elections, provides that 
managers are selected by the political party, 
organization, or association holding such 
primary in the manner prescribed by the 
rules of the political party, organization, or 
association. 


HAWAI 


Revised Laws of Hawaii, sections 11-27 et 
seq.; section 14A-3 

Provides that there shall be a board of 
election inspectors of not less than three nor 
more than five members for each precinct. 
Such election Inspectors are to be appointed 
by the Governor, by and with the advice and 
consent of the senate. Requires such in- 
spectors be registered electors of the pri- 
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cinct in which they serve and, as far as rea- 
sonably practicable, they shall be appointed 
from opposing political parties. Permits the 
inspectors necessary clerks. 
IDAHO 
Idaho Code, section 34-504 


Appointment of election judges: Makes it 
the duty in each county for the county com- 
missioners to appoint three capable and dis- 
creet persons, at least one of whom shall 
tepresent each political party, to act as 
judges of election at each precinct in the 
county. Each judge must possess the quali- 
fications of electors and shall hold office for 
2 years, unless sooner removed by the board 
of county commissioners. One of the judges 
shall be appointed as senior election judge 
and it shall be the duty of the judge to des- 
ignate one of their number to act as distrib- 
uting clerk. 

Appointment of registrars and deputies: 
Provides that the board of county commis- 
sioners appoint the registrars and assistant 
registrars in each precinct in the county. 

Provides that the judges of elections choose 
two persons having qualifications similar to 
thelr own to act as clerks of the election. 

ILLINOIS 


Smith-Hurd Illinois Annotated, T. 46, sec- 
tion 6-21 et seq. 

State electoral board: To consist of the 
Governor, secretary of state, the attorney 
general, the state treasurer, and the auditor 
of public accounts. This board has the duty 
of certifying candidates and nominees. 

In Illinois the appointment of boards of 
election commissioners varies according to 
the type of local subdivision involved. 

Certain cities, villages, etc.: Creates 4 
board of election commissioners composed of 
three members to be appointed by the 
county court in the county in which such 
city, village, or town is located. Requires 
that at least two of such commissioners shall 
always be selected from the two leading po- 
litical parties, one from each of such par- 
tles, and requires all be legal voters and 
householders residing in such city, etc., and 
be men of well-known political convictions 
and of approved integrity and capacity- 
Provides that whenever it shall come to the 
knowledge of such judge of the county co’ 
that one of the leading political parties 
the State is not represented upon such com- 
mission by a person of the same political 
faith, he shall at once remove one of such 
commissioners and fill the vacancy with 8 
member of the leading political party not 8° 
represented. 

Counties not under township organisa- 
tion: Provides that the county board of 
commissioners appoint in each election pre- 
cinect or district five capable and d 
electors to be Judges of election. Provides 
that no more than three persons of the same 
political party shall be appointed judges in 
the same district, Directs that three of the 
Judges be selected from a list furnished PY 
the chairman of the county central commit- 
tee of the party which cast the greatest num- 
ber of votes for governor in the last genet 
election in the precinct or district. z 

Counties under township organization: 
Provides that the county board appoint the 
election Judges under the same procedures 
provided for counties not under township 
organizations. 

Boards of election commissloners—certaln 
other municipalities: Provides for the ap, 
pointment of election judges by a board © 
election commissioners composed of five ee 
tors in each precinct. Requires that at lese! 
three Judges be selected from the two lea < 
ing political parties. Provides that the 
leading political party represented by minor 
ity of all the commissioners in the 
shall be entitled to two of the judges in cab 
precinct with an even number and three 
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the judges in each precinct with an odd 
number. 


INDIANA 
Burns Indiana Statutes, 29-3100 et seq. 


County election board: The county elec- 
tion board in each county shall consist of the 
clerk of the circuit court, who shall be an ex 
Officio member and two persons appointed by 
him, one from each of the two political par- 
ties that cast the largest number of votes for 
the secretary of state in sald county at the 
last preceding general election. Permits the 
county central committee chairman to nomi- 
Nate the member of his party and if he does 
make a nomination the clerk shall appoint. 

Precinct election boards: Provides that 
each county election board appoint for each 
voting precinct in its county an inspector 
and two judges of opposite political faith to 
comprise the precinct election board. Re- 
Quires the members to be qualified voters of 
the township and to have been freeholders 
and resident householders for at least 1 year 
or resident householders for 2 years preced- 
ing such election. 

Clerks and assistants: Provides that the 
county election board appoint for each pre- 
cinct two clerks of opposite political faiths 
and if necessary, two assistant clerks of op- 
Posite political faiths. 

Watchers: Entitles each of the four politi- 
Cal parties having cast the largest vote for 
Secretary of state at the last general election 

to one watcher at each precinct. 
IOWA 
Towa Code Annotated, 49.12 et seq. 


Election boards: Provides that election 
shall consist of three Judges and two 

Clerks; and that not more than two judges 
and not more than one clerk shall belong to 
the same political party. Provides that the 
Supervisors of the county choose members of 
the election board from lists submitted by 


the official county chairman of each of the 


two major parties. All election precincts 
With voters in excess of 1,000 are entitled to 
an additional election board and any pre- 
Cinct using more than three voting machines 
May have an additional judge for each addi- 
tional machine, with the same bipartisan po- 
litical balance maintained. 


KANSAS 
General Statutes of Kansas, 25-401 et seq. 


Election boards: Provides that election 
boards shall be composed of three judges and 
two clerks and gives the Judges charge of 
ballots in their precincts. Provides that not 
More than two judges and not more than 
One clerk shall belong to the same political 
Party. It is the duty of the mayors of each 
City of the Ist and 2d class to appoint the 
election boards and in each township, the 
township trustee shall make such appoint- 
Ments provided that in cases where all the 
territory of a precinct is located outside the 
boundaries of a city and in counties with 
less than 6,000 population, the board of 
County commissioners shall make such ap- 
Pointments. 

KENTUCKY 


Kentucky Revised Statutes, section 116.010 
et seq. 


State board of election commissioners: 
Ovides for a State board of election com- 
Missioners to consist of the secretary of state 
and two commissioners to be appointed by 
governor from each of the two political 
Parties that polled the largest vote in the 
t preceding election for State officials or 
Presidential electors. If names are desig- 
nateci to the governor by the State central 
Committees of the parties, the appointments 
Shall be made from those means. 
County board of election commissioners: 
Provides for a county board of election com- 
missioners consisting of the sheriff of the 
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county and two commissioners appointed by 
the State board of election commissioners, 
one each from the two political parties that 
polled the largest number of votes in the 
State at the last preceding election for State 
officers or presidential electors. 

Regular election officers: Provides that the 
county board of election commissioners shall 
appoint for each election precinct in the 
county two judges, one clerk, and one sheriff 
of election to conduct the elections in the 
precincts. Provides that one judge in each 
precinct be selected from each of the two 
leading political parties and the clerk and 
the sheriff of election are to be from opposite 
political parties. 

LOUISIANA 
Louisiana Revised Statutes, section 554 et seq. 

Board of supervisors of elections: Provides 
that in each parish except the parish of 
Orleans that there be a board of supervisors 
of election to consist of the registrar of voters 
of the parish and two other persons ap- 
pointed by the Governor. If the registrar 
should be appointed by the Governor then 
he shall appoint only one other member and 
the remaining member shall be appointed 
by the parish authority. 

In the parish of Orleans the board shall 
consist of one person appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, the registrar, and the civil sheriff. 

Commissioners and clerks of election: Pro- 
vides that in every parish the board of super- 
visors of elections shall appoint three com- 
missioners and one clerk to preside over the 
election at each polling precinct. Requires 
such appointees to be voters of the ward of 
which the polling precinct forms a part and 
directs that they be appointed from lists to 
contain not less than six names furnished 
by each political party and as far as is prac- 
ticable the commissioners are required to be 
so apportioned as to represent equally all the 
political parties authorized to make nomi- 
nations. 

MAINE 


Revised Statutes of Maine, chapter 5, section 
13 et seq. 

Election warden and clerk, municipalities 
and plantations: Provides that the munici- 
pal officers appoint for each voting place a 
warden or presiding officer and clerk. Also 
provides that such municipal officers appoint 
clerks for each yoting place as shall be recom- 
mended for appointment by the several poli- 
tical party committees of the several cities, 
towns, etc., representing the two political 
parties which, at the gubernatorial election 
next preceding such appointment, cast the 
greatest numbers of votes. The number of 
such election clerks varies with different 
precincts in the several municipalities. Re- 
quires that each of the political parties which 
cast the largest numbers of votes in the State 
election next preceding their appointment be 
equally represented in the number of clerks 
appointed. Provides also for appointment of 
clerks representing minor parties. 

MARYLAND 


Annotated Code of Maryland, article 33, sec- 
tion I et seq. 

Supervisors of elections: Provides that the 
Governor, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the senate, appoint in each county 
of the State and in Baltimore, three persons 
who shall constitute the board of supervisors 
of the said county or city. Requires the 
supervisors to be residents and voters in their 
respective counties or in the city of Balti- 
more, and two of them shall always be se- 
lected from the two leading political parties 
of the State, one from each of said parties. 

Provides that the board of supervisors ap- 
point in each precinct four judges of elec- 
tion and provides that an equal number of 
such judges shall be selected from each of 
the two leading political parties of the State. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
Massachusetts General Laws, chapter 54, 
section 11 et seq. 


Generally the election officers in cities— 
with some exceptions—are appointed by the 
mayor. Provides for the appointment of one 
‘warden, one deputy warden, one clerk, one 
deputy clerk, four inspectors and four deputy 
inspectors with provisions for additional offi- 
cers if necessary. In towns the selectmen 
make such appointments broken down as 
follows: one warden, one deputy warden, one 
clerk, one deputy clerk, two inspectors and 
two deputy inspectors with provisions for 
additional officers if necessary. 

Selection of such officers is to be made 
from lists prepared by the local chairman of 
the political parties and such Officers are to 
be so appointed as to equally represent the 
two leading political parties, except that, 
without disturbing the equal representation 
of such parties, not more than two of such 
officers not representing either of them may 
be appointed. Provides that the warden 
shall be of a different political party from 
the clerk, and not more than one half of the 
inspectors shall be of the same political 
party. In each case the principal officer and 
his deputy shall be of the same political 


N. 

Provides, upon a written petition to the 
Governor for the appointment by the Gov- 
ernor, with the advice and consent of the 
council, of two voters of the city or town 
to act as supervisors at such election. Re- 
quires one supervisor to be appointed from 
each of the two leading political parties. 
Such supervisors shall witness the conduct 
of the election and the counting of the votes. 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan Statutes Annotated, section 6.1025 
et seq. 

Board of city election commissioners: Gen- 
erally—with certain exceptions—in cities the 
boards of city election commissioners con- 
sist of the city clerk, the city attorney, and 
the city assessor. 

Boards of township election commis- 
sioners: Generally—with certain exceptions— 
the board of township election commis- 
sioners shall consist of the supervisor, the 
clerk and the township treasurer. 

Boards of village election commissioners: 
Generally—with certain exceptjons—the 
boards of village election commissioners con- 
sist of the president, clerk and the treasurer. 

Boerd of election inspectors: Provides that 
the boards of city, township, and village 
elections commissioners shall appoint for 
each election precinct at least three election 
inspectors and such edditional number as 
necessary for conducting an election, Re- 
quires that not more than 50 percent, or as 
close to that figure as possible, of the total 
number of Inspectors appointed in each 
precinct shall be of the same political party. 


MINNESOTA 


Minnesota Statutes Annotated, section 203.21 
et seq. 

Judges of election: Provides that except in 
cities of the first class, the council of each 
municipality and the county board in un- 
organized territory shall appoint qualified 
voters in each precinct thereln to be judges 
of election. In cities of the first class, the 
city clerk shall make such appointments 
from a list of qualified voters who apply in 
each precinct. Each applicant shall state 
his party affiliations and the list shall be 
certified by the civil service commissioner. 
Provides that there be at least three Judges 
in each precinct but permits one judge for 
every 150 votes. A 

Provides that no more than half of the 
number of judges in any precinct may be 
members of the same political party, except 
where the election board consists of an odd 
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committee of each political party to appoint 
by written certificate—and the judges shall 
sọ permit—one voter for each precinct to be 
in the polling place while the election is 
being held and to remain with the election 
board until the votes are canvassed and 
the results declared, to act as challenger of 
voters. 
MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Code, section 3204 et seq. 


State board of election commissioners: 
Provides for a State board of election com- 
missioners to consist of the Governor, the 
secretary of state, and the attorney general. 

County board of election commissioners: 
To consist of three discreet persons who are 
freeholders and electors in the county in 
which they are to act, and who shall not 
all be of the same political party, if such men 
of different political parties can be con- 
yeniently had in the county. 

Managers of election: Provides that the 
county commissioner of election appoint 
three persons for each district to be man- 
agers of the election, who shall not be all of 
the same political party, if suitable persons 
of different political parties can be had in the 
district. 

Clerks of election: Provides that the man- 
agers of elections shall appoint two clerks of 
election. 

MISSOURI 
Vernon's Annotated Missouri Stautes, 
section 111.270 et seq. 


Appointment of election judges: Provides 
that in all counties in the State, four judges 
of election shall be appointed by the county 
court for each election precinct in each coun- 
ty. Provisions are made for additional 
judges to be appointed in precincts casting 
200 or more votes at the last preceding gen- 
eral election. 

Permits the two political parties that cast 
the largest votes for Governor in the last elec- 
tion to present a list of names to the court 
for judges of election and when such lists 
are presented, directs the court to select and 
appoint the judges from the lists if qualified, 
taking one-half of the judges from each of 
the said lists. If no lists are presented then 
the court is directed to select and appoint 
the requisite number of judges provided by 
law for the sald political party failing to sub- 
mit the list. Permits the judges to appoint 
clerks of elections, the number depending 
upon the number of votes cast in the pre- 
cinct at the last general election. 

MONTANA 


Revised Code of Montana, section 23-601 
et seq. 

Judges of election: Provides that the board 
of county commissioners shall appoint fiye 
judges of election for each precinct in which 
the voters by the last registration number 
200 or more and three judges of election for 
each precinct in which such registration was 
less than 200. Makes provisions for the ap- 
pointment of additional judges if voters ex- 
ceed 350. 

In making the appointments of judges of 
election, such judges must be chosen from 
a list of qualified electors to be submitted 
by the county central committee of the two 
major political parties in the county and 
not more than a majority of such judges 
must be appointed from any one political 
party for each precinct, 

Permits the judges of election to appoint 
two persons having the same qualifications 
as themselves to act as clerks of the election. 
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NEBRASKA 


Revised Statutes of Nebraska, section 32-201 
et seq. 

Election commissioner: The office of elec- 
tion commissioner is created for each county 
having a population of more than 60,000 in- 
habitants. Such commissioners shall be ap- 
pointed by the Governor for a term of 2 
years, 

Deputy election commissioner: Provides 
that the election commissioner shall ap- 
point a chief deputy commissioner who shall 
be a member of a political party other than 
the one with which the election commis- 
sioner affiliates, to hold office during the 
pleasure of the election commissioner. Di- 
rects the election commissioner to appoint 
such other deputies, inspectors, judges, 
clerks, supervisors of election, supervisors of 
registration, peace officers to serve at elec- 
tions, and such other assistants as may be 
necessary for the performance of the duties 
of his office, the registration of voters, and 
the conduct of elections in such counties. 
Such employees shall be divided between all 
political parties as nearly as practicable in 
proportion to the number of votes cast in 
such county at the preceding general elec- 
tion for the office of Governor by the parties, 
respectively. 

NEVADA 
Nerada Revised Statutes, section 296.055 et 
seq. 

Inspectors of elections: (1) Precincts with 
less than 200 registration—Provides that the 
county commissioners shall appoint three 
qualified persons, not all of whom shall be 
of the same political party, to act as in- 
spectors of elections and two qualified per- 
sons, not of the same political party to act 
as clerks of elections, 

(2) Precincts with more than 200 regis- 
tratlon—Provides that the county commis- 
sioners appoint six qualified persons, not all 
of whom shall he of the same political party, 
to act as inspectors of election, and four 
qualified persons, not all of whom shall be 
of the same political. party, to act as clerks 
of election, 

Election precinct foremen: Provides that 
in election precincts where 200 or more 
voters are two of the appointed 
inspectors of election, one Republican and 
one Democrat, may be designated by the 
board of county commissioners as the elec- 
tion precinct foremen. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New Hampshire Revised Statutes, Annotated, 
Section 55:1 et seq. 


Supervisors of check list: Provides that a 
board of supervisors of the checklist, con- 
sisting of three legal voters in each town, 
shall be chosen at each biennial election; 
but no selectman, moderator, clerk or ballot 
inspector shall be supervisor. 

Inspectors of elections: Provides that each 
town and ward political committee of the 
two political parties casting the largest num- 
ber of votes at the last election for Governor 
appoint two Inspectors of election to act 
with the clerk, moderator and selectmen as 
election officers. If the number of qualified 
voters at a polling place exceeds 2,000 the 
sald political committees may appoint for 
such polling place one additional Inspector 
for each 1,500 voters or fraction thereof in 
excess of 2,000. If the political committees 
fail to make such appointments then the 
appointments may be made by the select- 
men of the town or ward concerned, 

Requires that such inspectors of elections 
be qualified voters in the said polling place 
and shall be appointed from the designated 
registered voters of the two political parties, 
one-half of those appointed to be from each 
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of the two leading political parties, provided 
there are sufficient numbers of such yoters 
on the voting Ust who are willing and able 
to serve. 
NEW JERSEY 
New Jersey Statutes Annotated, section 
19: 6-7 et seq. 

District boards: Shall be appointed by the 
county boards of elections. Requires the 
members of any district board to be equally 
apportioned between the two political parties 
which at the last preceding general election 
held for the election of all the members of 
the general assembly cast the largest and 
next largest number of votes, respectively, in 
this State for members of the general as- 
sembly, 

County boards: Provides that the county 
boards of election shall consist of four per- 
sons, who shall be legal voters of the coun- 
ties for which they are respectively ap- 
pointed. Two members of such county 
board shall be members of the political 
party which at the last preceding general 
election, cast the largest number of votes 
for members of the general assembly, and 
the remaining two members of such board 
shall be members of the political party which 
s$ such election cast the next largest num= 

er, 

Provides that preceding March 1 in each 
year, the chairman and vice chairlady of 
each county committee, the State chairman, 
the State committeeman and State commit- 
teewomen of each of such two political 
parties, respectively meet and jointly, in 
writing, nominate one person residing in the 
county of such county committee chairman, 
duly qualified for member of the county 
board in and for such county. If nomina- 
tions be so made, the Governor shall com- 
mission such appointees, who shall be mem- 
bers of opposite parties. Such appointees 
shall serve a period of two years. If such 
nominations are not made to the Governor 
then he shall. make such appointments 
his own selection from the citizens of the 
county in which such failure occurs. 

NEW MEXICO 
New Mexico Statutes, section 3-3-14 et. sed . 

Challengers: Permits the county chairman 
of any political party to designate for eacD 
precinct or election district a challenger and 
one alternate challenger, either of whom 
shall be allowed in the room where the 
voting is conducted to oversee the e 

Election judges, counting judges: 
it the duty of the board of county 
sioners to appoint three judges of election 
for each precinct and election district in 
county and three counting judges for ea 
precinct or election district in which more 
than 200 votes were cast for Governor at 
last preceding election. Permits county 
chairman of the political parties to submi 
lists of persons for such offices and requires 
the appointments to be made from qualified 
persons on such lists when submitted. Pro- 
vides that not more than two such judge 
of election and not more than two su 
counting Judges shall belong to the t 
political party. Permits the board of county 
commissioners to designate the judge 
election who shall receive the election sup” 
plies. 

Provides that if the chairman of etne 
of the dominant political parties shall 
or refuse to submit such lists for any 
cinct, the board of county commission Se 
shall appoint such judges, etc., from ail- 
same political party as such chairman f 
ing to file such lists. it 

Poll clerks and counting clerks: Makes 
the duty of the board of county comme, 
sioners to appoint two poll clerks and ae 
counting clerks for each precinct or el 
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tion district under similar procedures as the 
judges of election. 
NEW YORE 
McKinney's Consolidated Laws of New York, 
Elections, section 30 et seq. 


Board of elections: Provides that there 
shall be a board of elections in the city of 
New York and in each county of the State. 
The board of elections of the city of New 
York shall be deemed to be also the board 
of elections for each county in the city. In 
the city of New York the board shall consist 
of four commissioners, to be appointed by the 
city council of that city. Elsewhere, in a 
county having a population of less than 
12,000, the board shall consist of the two 
commissioners of elections, and in any other 
county of two or four commissioners of 
elections, as the board of supervisors, by 
resolution. may determine, to be appointed 
by the board of supervisors. Provides that 
not more than two commissioners, if the 
board consists of four members, and not 
More than one commissioner, if the board 
Consist of two members, shall belong to the 
same political party. 

Permits the county chairman of the polit- 
ical parties to make recommendations for 
appointments of commissioners of elections. 
Permits every board of elections to appoint 
and at pleasure remove clerks, voting 
Machine custodians and other employees, 
Prescribe their duties and fix their ranks. 

Election officers: Provides that there be in 
every election district of the State four in- 
Spectors of election and in each district where 
two voting machines are used there shall be 
two clerks in addition to the four inspectors 
Of elections. 

In the city of New York in each odd 
Numbered election district a chairman shall 
be designated from an named by 
the political party which polled the highest 
number of votes for Governor in the last 
election and in each even numbered district a 
Chairman shall be designated by the party 
Polling the second highest number of votes 
for Governor. 

Provides that cach class of officers shall 
be equally divided between the two political 
Parties which cast the highest and the next 
highest number of votes for Governor in the 

it preceding gubernatorial election. 

Permits each political party to file a list of 
Persons qualified to serve as election officers. 

Provides that the appointment of inspec- 
tors of elections in towns be made by the 
town board. 

Provides numerous special duties of elec- 
= officials in various counties and towns, 


NORTH CAROLINA 


General Statutes of North Carolina, para- 
graph 163-8 et seq. 

State board of elections: Provides for a 
State board of elections to consist of five 
Members to be appointed by the Governor. 
Not more than three members shall be of 

same political party. 

County board of elections: Provides for a 
county board of elections to consist of three 
Members who shall be appointed by the 
State board of elections. Not more than two 
members shall be of the same political party. 

ts the State chairman of each political 
Party to recommend three electors in each 
County as candidates for membership as the 
county board of elections and when recom- 
mended makes it the duty of the State board 
A elections to appoint from the names rec- 
nded. 

Precinct elections officers: Provides for 
toa selection by the county board of elections 
ie each precinct one person who shall act 


for such officers, and such appoint- 
ts may be made from such recommen- 
ations, 
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NORTH DAKOTA 
North Dakota Century Code, 16-10-01 et seq. 


Board of elections: Shall consist of the 
judges of elections and the inspector of elec- 
tions 


Inspector of elections in townships: Shall 
be the chairman of the board of supervisors. 

Inspector of elections in council cities: 
Shall be the senior alderman—under certain 
conditions may be selected in another man- 
ner. 

Inspector of elections in villages: Shall be 
the chairman of the village board of trus- 
tees. 

Inspector of elections in commission cities: 
Shall be appointed by the board of city com- 
missioners. 

Judges of elections: In each precinct the 
inspector of elections shall appoint two qual- 
ified electors to act as Judges of elections. 
One judge of elections shall be selected from 
each of the two parties which cast the high- 
est number of votes at the preceding general 
election. The chairman of the county cen- 
tral committee of a political party may make 
nominations for such judges and if made 
the appointments are required. 

Poll clerks: Provides that the boards of 
elections appoint.at least two poll clerks for 
each precinct, one from each of the two 
parties which cast the largest vote at the 
last State general election. 

OHIO 


Page's Ohio Revised Code Annotated, 
section 3501.04 et seq. 8 


Chief election officer: Makes the secretary 
of state the chief election officer of the State. 

Board of elections: Provides for a board 
of elections in each county of the State to 
consist of four electors to be appointed by 
the secretary of state. Requires two mem- 
bers to be from the political party which cast 
the highest number of votes for the office 
of Governor in the last election and the 
other two from the political party casting 
the next highest number of votes. Permits 
the county executive committees of the 
parties entitled to the appointments to make 
recommendation for such offices and if qual- 
ified the appointment shall be made. 

Precinct election officials: Provides that 
the board of elections appoint for each pre- 
cinct four judges of election and two clerks 
of election. Provides that not more than 
two of the judges and one clerk shall be of 
the same political parties. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma Statutes Annotated, section 11 
et seq. 

State election board: Creates a State elec- 
tion board to consist of three members, not 
more than two of whom shall belong to the 
same political party. Provides that the sec- 
retary of the State senate shall be the sec- 
retary of the State election board. Provides 
that the State central committee of the two 
political parties casting the highest number 
of votes at the last general election for State 
officers shall have the privilege of selecting 
and presenting names of persons for mem- 
bers of the State board. Permits the Gov- 
ernor to select one name from each of such 
lists. Such appointment shall be made one 
each from the two dominant political parties 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
State senate. 

County boards of election: Provides that 
the county elections board shall consist of 
three members, one of sald members to be 
chosen by the State election board with the 
two political parties receiving the highest 
number of votes at the last general election 
each naming one member. Provides that 
not more than two members of any one po- 
litical party shall serve on such county board. 

Precinct boards: Precinct boards shall con- 
sist of three electors who are residents of 
such precinct to act as election officers. Per- 
mits the precinct central committee of any 
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party to file recommendation for 
fficers to the county election board 
who shall make such appointments. Pro- 
vides that in no event shall more than two 
of the three members of a precinct election 
board be of one political party, unless it is 
impossible to secure a person qualified to at- 
tend to the duties of the office from the ranks 
of the other party. 
OREGON 
Oregon Revised Statutes; judges and clerks 
of election, section 246.010 et seq. 

Provides that each precinct have two 
judges of elections and three clerks to con- 
duct the elections. Directs the county clerk 
to submit a list of voters from each precinct 
to the county court which shall make the 
appointments from such last. Provisions 
are also made for the appointment of addi- 
tional judges and clerks where necessary. 

Multnomah County: In counties having 
a population of over 300,000 the board of 
county supervisors shall appoint a qualified 
elector to act as supervisor of election who 
shall prepare a list of qualified electors to 
act as judges and clerks of election and 
present it to the board of county super- 
visors which shall make such appointments 
to the board of elections. Provides that 
the members of each of the boards of elec- 
tion—judges and clerks—shall not all be 
members of the same political party. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Purdon's Pennsylvania Statutes, Annotated 
elections, title 25, section 42 et seq. 


Election of judges and inspectors of elec- 
tion in boroughs: Makes it lawful for the 
borough electors to elect annually one judge 
and two inspectors of elections. 

County boards of elections: Provides that 
there shall be a county board of election 
in each county to consist of the county com- 
missioners of such county ex officio, or any 
Officials or board who are performing or may 
perform the duties of the county commis- 
sioners. Permit such board to appoint nec- 
essary personnel, 

District election boards: Provides that 
elections be conducted in each election dis- 
trict by a district election board consisting 
of a judge of election, a majority inspector 
of elections and a minority inspector of 
elections assisted by clerks and machine in- 
spectors in certain cases. The judge of elec- 
tions and the inspectors of elections shall 
be elected by the electors. Each elector 
may vote for one person as judge and for one 
person as inspector, and the person recelv- 
ing the highest number of votes for judge 
shall be declared elected judge of elections, 
the person receiving the highest number 
of votes for inspector shall be declared ma- 
jority inspector of elections, and the per- 
son receiving the second highest number of 
votes for inspector shall be declared elected 
minority inspector of elections. Such offi- 
cers shall hold office for a period of 4 years. 

RHODE ISLAND 
General Laws of Rhode Island, section 17-7-1 
et seq. 

State board of elections: Provides for a 
board of elections to consist of four qualified 
electors, two of whom shall be Republicans 
and two of whom shall be Democrats who 
shall be appointed by the Governor or elected 
by the senate if the Governor fails to ap- 
point. The appointments shall be made 
from lists submitted by the chairman of 
the State central committee of the two 
political parties. ö 

Bipartisan canvassing authorities: Provides 
that the legislative body of each city and 
town appoint a bipartisan canvassing author- 
ity of three electors from a list submitted by 
the respective chairmen of the city or town 
committee of the political parties, not more 
than two shall belong to the same political 
party. ‘ 


In 
pointments are made it is required that one 
shall be a Democrat and one a Republican 
and both shall be voters in the district for 
which appointed. 
Also provides for the appointment of ward- 


and one s Republican. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Code of Laws of South Carolina, section 
23-306 et seq. 


Election commissioners: Provides for the 


counties. 

Election managers: Provides that the com- 
missioners of elections shall appoint three 
managers of election for each polling place 
at each election precinct of the county for 
which they shall respectively be appointed 
and none of such officers shall be removed 
from office except for incompetence or mis- 
conduct, Provides for the appointment of 
additional managers if necessary. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
South Dakota Code, section 16.1001 et seq. 

Judges of elections: Provides for the ap- 
pointment by the board of county commis- 
sioners, three qualified election judges for 
each of the voting precincts. The Judges 
shall be electors of the precinct for which 
appointed. If three or more political parties 
have tickets on the official ballot, one Judge 
shall be appointed from each party having 
at least 15 percent of the voters as shown by 
the returns of the last preceding general 
election. If but two parties have tickets on 
such ballots, the judges shall be selected 
therefrom and the party having a majority 
of the votes in the election precinct at the 
last preceding general election shall have a 
majority of such judges. 

Clerks of elections: Proyides that judges 
of elections shall choose two persons having 
similar qualifications as themselves to act 
as clerks of election, who shall be of the 
different political parties represented in the 
primary election, if possible. 

TENNESSEE 
Tennessee Code, section 2-901 et seq. 


State board of elections: Provides for the 
election by the general assembly for terms 
of 6 years three persons to comprise the State 
board of elections. Two of the members of 
the State board of elections shall be mem- 
bers of the party polling the highest number 
of votes for Governor in the last preceding 
election and one member shall be a mem- 
ber of the party polling the second highest 
number of votes for Governor in the last 
preceding election. Each member to be 
elected shall be first nominated by a joint 
senate-house caucus of the members of the 
party of which he is a bona fide member. 

County election commissioners; Each 
county is entitled to a board of county elec- 
tion commissioners to consist of three mem- 
bers to be appointed by the State board of 
election commissioners, Not more than two 
members of the county election commis- 
sioners shall be of the same political party. 

Judges of elections: Provides for the ap- 
pointment by the county election commis- 
sioners of three judges of election for each 
precinct and not more than two of the judges 
shall be of the same political party, if per- 
sons from diferent political parties are will- 
ing to serve. Each of the commissioners of 
elections shall have the right and power to 
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designate and appoint one judge of elections 
without the consent of his associates. 

Watchers: Permits the appointment of 
two watchers for the majority party and two 
watchers for the minority party at each pre- 
einct. One watcher for each party may be 
appointed by the chairman of each party’s 
county executive committee and one watcher 
appointed by the majority of the candidates 
on each party ticket, who are running ex- 
clusively within the county in which the 
watchers are to be appointed. 

Clerks of elections: Provides for the ap- 
pointment of two clerks of elections for each 
precinct by the members of the board of 
county election commissioners. If compe- 
tent persons of different political parties are 
willing to serve, they shall be appointed from 
the two political parties most numerously 
represented at such precinct. 

TEXAS 


Vernon's Civil Statutes, Election Code, sec- 
tion 3.01 et seq. 


Judges of the election; small precincts: 
Provides for the appointment by the com- 
missioners court in every precinct where 
there are less than 100 votes of 2 reputa- 
ble qualified voters to act as judges of elec- 
tion. The judges of election shall be se- 
lected from different political parties, if 
practicable. 

Large precincts: In precincts with more 
than 100 votes there shall be appointed by 
the commissioner court 4 judges of elec- 
tions who shall be chosen when practicable 
from opposing political parties. Permits the 
appointment by the presiding judge of elec- 
tion four competent and reputable clerks, 
and as many other clerks as may be author- 
ized by the commissioners court to be of 
different political parties, when practicable. 

Supervisors of elections: Permits the 
chairman of the country executive commit- 
tee for each political party that has candi- 
dates on the official ballot to nominate one 
supervisor of election for each precinct to 
obserye the conduct of the election, Pro- 
vides several other methods for the selec- 
tion of su when the chairman of 
the political party fails to act. 

UTAH 
Utah Code, section 20-7-10 et seq. 


Judges of elections: Provides for the ap- 
pointment by the board of county commis- 
sioners for each county three judges of elec- 
tions In each election district at least two 
of.whom shall be of opposite political par- 
ties. Permits the committees of the politi- 
cal parties to submit lists of persons for 
such appointments and when such lists are 
submitted the appointments shall be made 
therefrom. Provides for the appointment of 
additional judges of elections when neces- 
sary but retains the requirement that not 
over two judges out of three shall be of the 
same political party. 

VERMONT 


Vermont Statutes Annotated, T-17, section 
1001 et seq. 

Election officers: In towns, the election 
officers shall consist of the presiding officer, 
the board of civil authority, the assistant, 
ballot and assisting clerks and as provided, 
inspectors of elections. In cities and vil- 
lages, the election officers shall consist of 
the officers who by law conduct elections 
therein—varies from jurisdiction to juris- 
diction—together with the ballot and assist- 
ing clerks. 

Presiding officer: In towns the presiding 
officer shall be the first constable or, in 
his absence or disqualification, one of the 
selectmen, or in their absence or disqualifi- 
cation, a justice. In cities and villages, the 
presiding officer at each polling place shall 
be the official charged with that duty by 
the laws relating to such cities and villages. 
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Ballot clerks: Provides for the appoint- 
ment of at least four ballot clerks for each 
polling place by the board of civil authority 
in each town and the trustees in each yil- 
lage. Provides that one-half of such clerks 
be appointed from the political party cast- 
ing the largest number of votes and one-half 
from the party casting the next highest 
number of votes at the last general election. 
Also provides for the appointment of two 
assisting clerks in each precinct according 
to the same procedure as ballot clerks. 


VIRGINIA 
Codes of Virginia, sections 24-26 et seq. 


State board of elections: Provides within 
the office of the secretary of the common- 
wealth a State board of elections to consist 
of three members to be appointed by the 
Governor, subject to confirmation by the 
general assembly. In the appointment of 
the board, representation shall be given to 
the political parties having the highest and 
next highest number of adherents in this 
Btate. 

Local electoral boards: Provides that in 
each county and city in the State there shall 
be an electoral board, composed of three 
members who shall be appointed by the cir- 
cuit court, or the corporation court, or the 
judge of the court in vacation. Provides 
that electoral boards as far as practicable 
represent each of the two political parties 
which cast the highest and next highest 
number of votes at the last preceding gen- 
eral election. 

Judges of elections: Elections shall be con- 
ducted by three judges of elections in each 
district to be appointed by the electoral 
boards. In the appointment of such judges, 
representation as far as possible shall be 
given to the two political parties which cast 
the highest and next highest vote in the last 
preceding election. The appointment of 
clerks and additional officers by the electoral 
board shall be made under the same pro- 
cedures. 

WASHINGTON 
Revised Code of Washington, section 29.45; 
et seq. 

Judges and inspectors of elections: Pro- 
vides that the county auditor under the 
consolidated election laws, the county com- 
missioners in other elections under county 
auspices, and the city council or other gov" 
erning body in elections in lesser co 
uencies, shall appoint one inspector of elec- 
tions and two judges of elections for each 
precinct from lists furnished by the chalr- 
men of the county central committee of the 
political parties entitled to representation 
thereon to conduct elections. The inspector 
and one of the judges of elections shall be 
designated from that political party which 
polled the highest number of votes In the 
county for its candidate for President of the 
United States at the preceding election and 
one judge from that political party polling 
the next highest number of votes for Presi- 
dent of the United States. Permits the ap- 
pointment of clerks by the inspector and 
judges of elections in each precinct. 

WEST VIRGINIA 
West Virginia Code, section 5-1 et seq. 


State election commission: Creates a State 
election commission to be composed of nus 
members to be appointed by the Governor; 
by and with the ocnsent of the senate. Re- 
quires that one member be selected with 
special reference to his expert knowledge 85 
a student of the problems of public elections 
and provides that not more than two of the 
remaining four members shall be affiliated 
with the same major political party. 

Secretary of State: Makes the Secretary 
of State the chief registration official of th 
State. 

Registrars: Provides that the county court 
of each county shall appoint two compete? 
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persons for not more than 10 precincts to 
act as registrars and requires that an equal 
number of such registrars shall be selected 
from the two political parties which cast 
the highest and next highest number of 
yotes in the last preceding election. 

Ballot commissioners; In each county the 
clerk of the circuit court and two persons 
appointed by him—one each of the two 
political parties casting the highest number 
of votes in the last preceding general elec- 
tion—shall constitute the board of ballot 
commissioners. 

Commissioners and clerks of elections: 
Provides that the county court of each 
county shall appolnt three commissioners 
of election and two clerks of election in each 
precinct for the holding and conducting 
of elections. Such officers are to be selected 
from members of the two political parties 
which cast the highest and second highest 
number of votes in the last preceding elec- 
tion. Permits the chairmen of the two 
Political parties to submit lists of persons 
recommended for such offices. 

WISCONSIN 
Wisconsin Statutes Annotated, section 6.31 
et seq. 

Election inspectors and clerks: Elections 
are to be conducted by election inspectors 
and clerks to be appointed by the govern- 
ing body in which any election district is 
located. Each election district is entitled to 
three inspectors of elections and two clerks 
of election and two ballot clerks. Provides 
that not more than two of such Inspectors 
of elections, nor one of said clerks of elec- 
tion, nor one of said ballot clerks, shall be 
members of the same political party, but 
each one of said officers shall be a member 
of one of the two political parties which 
Cast the largest vote in the precinct at the 
last preceding general election, the party 
Which cast the largest vote being entitled 
to two inspectors, one clerk, and one ballot 
Clerk, and the party receiving the next 
largest vote being entitled to the remainder 
Of the officers. Makes the basis of such divi- 
Sion the vote of each party for its presi- 
dential elector receiving the largest vote, or 
for its candidate for Governor in a nonpresi- 
dential election year, at the last preceding 
general election. 

WYOMING 
Wyoming Statutes, section 22-118.58 et seq. 


Judges and clerks of elections: Provides 
that in each precinct in the State there shall 
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be three capable and discreet persons ap- 
pointed as judges of elections and two per- 
sons possessing similar qualifications to act 
as clerks of elections. Provides that if pos- 
sible, not more than two of the judges in 
each precinct shall be members of the same 
political party, and, if possible, the clerks 
shall be of different political parties. 


Questionnaire Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the results of the annual ques- 
tionnaire conducted recently in Mich- 
igan's Eighth Congressional District, 
have been tabulated and I am certain 
they will be of interest to other Mem- 
bers. Over 6,000 people from the dis- 
trict mailed in ballots, expressing their 
views on pertinent issues of the day. 
In particular, the results on questions 
concerning aid to Communist Yugo- 
slavia, medical care for the elderly, the 
farm program, and the President’s re- 
quest for greater individual authority 
should be of keen interest if for no other 
reason than these are timely subjects. 

As a part of these remarks, I would 
like to include the tabulation of the re- 
sults and my remarks announcing the 
findings. 

The response to our second annual 
questionnaire was very gratifying. I am 
hopeful that it reflects a greater interest 
on the part of our citizens in the work 
of our Federal Government. Although 
a few are still coming in, I thought it 
best to report to you the result of the 
questionnaire based on an oyerwhelm- 
ing bulk of the returns, some 5,701 bal- 
lots. These ballots have been tabulated 
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by the Data Processing Services here in 
Washington, D.C. 

Capturing the greatest voter attention 
was the question dealing with the future 
course for our Nation's farm program to 
follow. Some 5,229 voters, or 91.7 per- 
cent, supported a gradual reduction of 
farm controls and subsidies so that the 
law of supply and demand will again pre- 
vail. Only 324 persons, or 5.7 percent, 
favored a continuation of the present 
farm program, while 148 persons, or 2.6 
percent, did not answer. 

On the question of medical care for the 
elderly, the voting results pretty well 
match sentiments expressed to me on our 
congressional mobile trailer office tour 
last fall and during numerous trips back 
to the district. In the questionnaire, 
there were three choices for voters to 
select from in determining whether or 
not the Federal Government should as- 
sume an increased role in this type of 
program. An increase in the social 
security tax to cover the costs of a pro- 
gram was fayored by 1,407 persons, or 
24.7 percent, while 1,702, or 29.9 percent, 
selected a voluntary program, under 
private concerns, with some Federal as- 
sistance. Still another 1,121, or 19.7 per- 
cent, were against any Federal participa- 
tion. Ballots from 1,471 persons could 
not be counted because more than one 
answer was Made or no selection whatso- 
ever. 

I do want to thank those persons who 
did submit questionnaires. Iam particu- 
larly indebted to the many district 
newspapers who cooperated in publish- 
ing the questionnaire, too. As I have 
mentioned before, the final voting 
decision is my responsibility. However, 
it is important to me to know the views of 
those I represent in Congress. I hope 
you will continue to give me the benefit 
of your opinions on matters of mutual 
interest throughout the year. 

Here are the results of the 1962 ques- 
tionnaire: 


Do you favor 


1, The United States resuming nuclear testing in the atmosphere? .-..-------+-m-re-4 


73.5 6.0 
8.0 8.0 
2424 — 27. 
2.94 25.8 
10.7 25.8 
42.5 9.1 
29.6 14.1 
91. 7 2.6 
87. 1 6.9 
33.1 8.3 


New Jersey Green Acres 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 
IN THE suerte a: THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, last year the people of New 


Jersey, as residents of the most urban 
State in the Nation, gave overwhelming 
approval to a $80 million green acres 
program to acquire and save substantial 
amounts of park, recreation, and con- 
servation land for the use and enjoy- 
ment of our future generations, 

This is a bold program, and one in 
which New Jersey can take great pride. 
As I have said before, unless New Jersey 
acts now, it faces the distinct possibility 
of having completely urbanized nearly 


every square mile of land in the State 
before the end of the century. 

Recently Gov. Richard J, Hughes, 
speaking at the White House Confer- 
ence on Conservation, described the 
purposes and progress of this exciting 
program. 

Iam particularly pleased to note Gov- 
ernor Hughes’ comment that the green 
acre acquisitions are being made in ac- 
cordance with comprehensive plans and 
coordinated with the appropriate county 
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and municipal plans. I strongly believe 

that only through this effort can there be 

any real hope of meeting the twin objec- 
tives of housing our people and still 
keeping the Garden State green. 

I am confident that the Federal open 
space program enacted last year as part 
of the Housing Act, which I had the 
pleasure of sponsoring, can be of sub- 
stantial assistance to the State and its 
municipalities in maximizing the green 
acres program. 

Mr. President, it is with considerable 
pleasure that I ask unanimous consent 
to have Governor Hughes’ address 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY New JERSEY Gov. RICHARD J. 
HUGHES AT THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 
ON CONSERVATION, WASHINGTON, D.C., FRI- 
DAY, Max 25, 1962 
New Jersey is honored to participate in 

this conference on conservation for the 
1960's, This conference is especially timely 
for us. Our current $80 million green acres 
land acquisition program makes us ready to 
take quick advantage of its findings. We 
will also be rewarded if our few comments 
here on our green acres experience are 
helpful to others. 

We wish to acknowledge with great ap- 
preciation the stimulation and help we have 
received from this national administration, 
and from our friends from other States. 
President Kennedy's concerned leadership, 
and the resultant Federal programs and aid, 
have contributed substantially in our prog- 
ress toward conservation. By example and 
assistance, New York State and other 
neighbors have been most helpful. 

Green acres serves well as the label for 
our new program. The Garden State's green 
countryside, her historic hills, her farms and 
meadowlands, her forests, her Hudson Pall- 
sades, and her mountains and shore have 
served bountifully—and must be preserved. 

The green acres program, as its name 
indicates, is designed to bring more land 
under public ownership and control, to make 
sure that we will continue to have the 
conditions needed for outdoor recreation and 
conservation. This acquisition and protec- 
tion of open land must offset pressures for 
other use with which we all are familiar. 
We need say only that in New Jersey the 
urgency is great. We are second among 
States in average density of population; 90 
percent of our almost 6% milllor, people 
already live in areas classifiable as urban. 
Add the factors of geography, limited dis- 
tance, public need and demand for open 
spaces, and the problem is clear. 

New Jersey citizen groups and the State 
government pooled experience in a land- 
use study undertaken in 1960, Its conclu- 
sions spelled out the impact of the “race 
for open space.” With bipartisan sponsor- 
ship, green acres legislation was proposed 
early in 1981 and approved in May of last 
year. The legislation authorized a referen- 
dum at the general election on a $60 
million State bond issue to finance land 
acquisition, A million and a quarter voters 
voted on the question and gave substantial 
approval, 

Green acres is a broad and flexible pro- 
gram. It has no limits on size of acquisition 
and no earmarking of funds for categories 
of land use. In the language of the act, 
land can be purchased for “parks, natural 
areas, camping, fishing, water reserves, 
hunting, wildlife, boating, winter sports 
and similar outdoor conservation and rec- 
reation.” 
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No hard and fast distinctions and no pre- 
mature controversies among land uses are 
raised. This flexibility has made New Jer- 
sey's program unique, and has given maxi- 
mum latitude in administration. While 
fostering maximum opportunity, it also calls 
for maximum cooperation and merging of 
objectives. 

The green acres program further provides 
for necessary action at each level of govern- 
ment, local and State; one does not have to 
wait on the other. Twenty million of the 
sixty million is reserved for State matching 
assistance to counties and municipalities. 
The State will pay 50 percent of the price of 
acquisition. Combined with local funds, 
half of the green acres program—#$40 mil- 
Mon—is thus directed to local needs. This 
provision seems especially pertinent to the 
extent and pace of New Jersey's urbaniza- 
tion. 

Two objectives are paramount in ad- 
ministration—the speedy completion of ac- 
quisition to meet rising costs, and the 
achievement of a balance among needs and 
resources of all areas of the State. A 3-year 
target for all major acquisitions has been 
set for both State and local programs. In the 
matching program, half of the funds—#$10 
million—are being made available in the 
first 18 months. Area quotas are being 
established on a county population basis. 

In the $40 million State program, quotas 
for regions of the State are also being es- 
tablished to guide initial acquisitions in the 
first portion of the program. These regions 
are drawn to best reflect open space consid- 
erations. We have explored the areas in 
which there is the greatest pressure of 
population and most rapid increase in land 
cost. We are giving those areas our first 
consideration. 

In the local matching program we are 
accepting applications for land purchase for 
varied outdoor recreation and conservation 
purposes. The major criteria are that it 
serve this open space p ‘we are not, 
for example, building athletic stadiums—and 
that acquisition and use is in accord with 
a comprehensive plan for development of the 
program. We are requiring coordination of 
plans among the county and its municipali- 
ties, and in effect are asking the area plan- 
ning unit—county government—to guide 
priorities. 

State acquisitions also will cover a range 
of conditions appropriate to the State's re- 
sponsibility for outdoor recreation, The 
State's program will include urban and sub- 
urban areas for more intensive use, as well 
as sparsely developed or natural areas of 
more extensive scope and use. 

Both the State and local program are 
geared to measure results as we go. The ini- 
tial accomplishments of each will be 
evaluated before we take the second step. 
We anticipated that the State and local pro- 
grams will complement each other, and that 
the concluding effort can be to fill gaps as 
well as to discover and meet new outdoor 
recreation and conservation opportunities. 

The green acres program has had strong 
support from private groups in addition to 
cooperation from local government. In this 
it continues New Jersey's tradition of private 
and governmental collaboration to serve the 
needs of conservation, The flexibility of the 
program enables us to draw on this very 
broad interest and experience, We are rely- 
ing on this collaboration, formalized in an 
advisory citizens committee, to help us 
achieve the broadest impact. 

The scope of green acres will be substan- 
tially extended by participation in Federal 
programs. It will be especially served with 
matching funds under Title VII of the 1961 
Public Housing Act. Green acres seems to 
us to be a ready and specific application of 
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the objectives of open space programs. We 
also are hopeful that Federal assistance may 
be available under other provisions for a 
further green acres target—increased public 
ownership of storm damaged shore areas for 
conservation and recreation. 

The creation of the Tocks Island Reservoir 
and National Recreation Area along the upper 
Delaware River Is a further opportunity for 
Federal-State partnership in conservation 
and outdoor recreation, The size and char- 
acter of the project offers tremendous poten- 
tial in its proximity to urban concentration. 
In area Impact and extent of use, it may well 
prove unique among Federal park facilities. 
With green acres acquisitions in addition, it 
will assure that New Jersey can substantially 
meet its responsibilities for outdoor recrea- 
tion. 

The green acres program, we like to think, 
is strong confirmation of the extent of pub- 
lic acceptance and support of governmental 
action to preserve our natural heritage. 
This conference further signifies and con- 
tributes to this recognition. New Jersey 
sincerely hopes and expects that green acres 
will significantly serve this objective, in the 
interest of its own citizens and the Nation. 


VFW Prophecy on Okinawa Comes True 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BOB WILSON 


j- OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr, WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it is seldom that a specific pre- 
diction as to results of a Government 
policy materialize so quickly as has the 
warning issued on March 23, 1962, by 
Mr. Robert E. Hansen of South St. Paul. 
Minn., national commander in chief of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, concern- 
ing the recent presidential order on the 
Government of Okinawa. 

In that statement, Commander Han- 
sen, who had just returned from the Far 
East, including a visit to Okinawa, 
warned that the presidential executive 
order opening the door for Japanese 
participation in internal Okinawan af- 
fairs would open a “Pandora's box” of 
difficulty for the United States in con- 
nection with the control of that vi 
strategic base in the western Pacific. 

Specifically, Commander Hansen said: 

Once the Japanese Government, which has 
demonstrated its sensitivity to street mobs. 
gets a foot in the door as far as the admini- 
stration of Okinawa is concerned, then our 
military authorities on the island and the 
U.S. Government itself will be under con- 
tinuing pressure to prohibit, for instance, the 
use of Okinawa as a base for nuclear weapons 
and for surveillance flights along the waters 
off the China coast. 


This highly perceptive and propheti¢ 
prediction by the VFW commander was 
the subject of a very informative article 
by Mr. Peter Andrews, the syndica 
columnist of the Hearst publications. 

It was my opinion, as well as that 
other Members of the House, that there 
was genuine substance and logic in Com- 
mander Hansen’s statement. I was 5° 
impressed by the VFW commanders 
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reasoning that on Monday, April 16, 
1962, I included in the CONGRESSIONAL 

RecorpD, as an extension of my remarks, 

the statement of Commander in Chief 

Hansen and the subsequent article by 

Mr. Peter Andrews. 

In my remarks I took the occasion to 
point out the importance of Commander 
Hansen’s warning and joined with him 
in his evaluation of the seriousness of 
what would result from the Executive 
order. 

As evidence that the apprehensions 
over the Executive order were justified, 
and as an indication of the accuracy of 
Commander Hansen's prediction, I in- 
clude, following my remarks, an article 
appearing in the New York Times, date- 
lined Naha, Okinawa, May 21. The 
article is entitled, “Atomic Arsenal Stirs 
Okinawa,” with subtitle, “Uproar Fol- 
lows Statement United States Keeps 
Arms There.” 

This constitutes another example of 
the alertness and soundness which have 
characterized the statements of VFW 
Commander Hansen. This also under- 
lines the fact that the results of unsound 
Policy moves, such as the Executive or- 
der on Okinawa, are foreseeable and 
Predictable. What Commander Hansen, 
on March 23, 1962, said would happen as 
a result of the Executive order diluting 
the authority of the High Commissioner 
of Okinawa and opening the door to 
Japanese participation in the domestic 
Policy of the island, has already actually 
happened, by May 22. Seldom has such 
a prediction in international affairs been 
so quickly and precisely realized. 

Following is the text of the New York 
Times article of May 21, 1962: 

Aromic ARSENAL Srms OKINAWA—UPROAR FOL- 
LOWS STATEMENT U.S. KEEPS ARMS THERE 
NAHA, Oxtwawa, May 21—A casual state- 

ment by Foreign Minister Zentaro Kosaka of 

Japan last week is having widespread reper- 

cussions on this U.S. island base. 

Mr. Kosaka was quoted as having said at 
a meeting of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the Japanese House of Representatives 
that U.S. forces om Okinawa “probably” 
maintained a nuclear potential. 


primary 
United States has been clinging to Okinawa 
is that the island is America's only Far East 
base under sole U.S. administration. 

Accordingly, only on Okinawa may U.S. 
forces store nuclear weapons and launch 
Nuclear-armed planes and missiles without 
first getting permission from a host country. 

FACT LONG KNOWN 

Mr. Kosaka’s comment was a simple ad- 
mission of what has long been known as 
common fact but one that both U.S. military 
and civilian leaders here would never com- 
ment on. 

During the ensuing furor that erupted here 
in the Japanese-language Okinawan press, 
Which usually takes its cue from Tokyo, the 
Japanese Foreign Minister underwent bitter 
criticism. 

The Daily Okinawa Times said in an edi- 
torial: “We cannot but conclude that For- 
eign Minister Kosaka's statement is proof 
Of lack of spirit and policy (toward Okinawa) 
On the part of the Japanese Government. 

The Times expressed fears that a nuclear- 
armed Okinawa would “irritate Communist 
China and other countries.” 

Ryukyuan political factions were quick to 
take Mr. Kosaka to task while, as usual, U.S. 
Oficiais here maintained a discreet silence. 
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REDS DECRY STATEMENT 


Reaction ranged from the pro-American 
Okinawa Liberal Democratic Party, which 
termed the revelation “regrettable” to the 
Communist Okinawa People's Party, which 
used the issue as a rallying point for its 
long-heralded “immediate reversion to Ja- 
pan” movement. 

Kamejiro Senaga, chairman of the People’s 
Party, said: 

“Since the U.S. Government and the Jap- 
anese Government are continuing to make 
efforts to equip Okinawa with nuclear weap- 
ons so as to make it the key point of SEATO, 
we must promote the immediate reversion of 
Okinawa to Japan and the abolition of US. 
military bases here. 

SEATO is the Southeast Treaty Organiza- 
tion, a defense alliance against Communist 
aggression. 5 

“We must do this,” he concluded, “by or- 
ganizing a unified struggle line for the lib- 
eration of Okinawa.” 

The majority of political factions here 
made an issue of the fact that the Japanese 
Government apparently knew for quite some 
time that Okinawa was nuclear-equipped 
and had never made the fact public. 

One U.S. official here, who wished to re- 
main unidentified, probably summed it up: 

“It’s almost like the weather—with one 
big difference, In this case it would have 
been much better if people would have been 
content just to know about it—and not done 
any talking about it.” 


A Primer on Federal Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, Uncle Sam 
does not haye a dime of his own. No, 
not even a red cent. It is all our money, 
yours and mine. We just let Uncle Sam 
spend it for us. We think he can do a 
better job of spending it for us than we 
can do for ourselves, or do we think about 
it at all? 

During 1959 Uncle Sam took $67.9 bil- 
lion out of our pockets and spent it for 
us; during 1960 he took $77.8 billion; and 
during 1961 he took $77.6 billion, a total 
of $223.3 billion in the last 3 years taken 
away from us by force. We could have 
bought a lot of things for our families 
with that $223.3 billion, could we not? 
Perhaps if we yelled economy loud 
enough, Uncle Sam would let us keep a 
part of that $223.3 billion to spend for 
our own family needs. But it might ac- 
complish more if our people were voting 
for economy instead of yelling for econ- 
omy. 

Mr. Speaker, there are some 60 million 
individuals who file Federal income tax 
returns. More than 70 percent of them 
have annual incomes of less than $6,000; 
yet they pay a large share of our total 
Federal income tax load. So, in reality, 
it is the so-called little fellow that sup- 
ports Uncle Sam in the style to which 
he lesa accustomed to under the New 
Deal. 

What about corporations? Do they 
not pay a big share of the tax load? Of 
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course they do. They paid $21 billion 
into Uncle Sam's Treasury in 1961. But 
corporation taxes are part of the cost of 
doing business and are largely reflected 
in the cost of production, Therefore, 
corporation taxes become hidden taxes, 
a part of the price charged for the goods 
produced. So, the more we soak the cor- 
porations for taxes the higher prices go 
and the more the little people, the con- 
sumers of the Nation, have to pay for the 
goods they need and must have. Indi- 
rectly, therefore, the little people pay 
through higher prices a large part of the 
tax load upon corporations. 

The part of this whole tax headache 
that bothers me is the fact that no mat- 
ter how they juggle the tax load around, 
the little guy is going to have to carry 
most of the load. 

If we took every dollar away from 
every taxpayer who gets more than $10,- 
000 a year, leaving him without one red 
cent, we would still have only half 
enough to operate our spendthrift Gov- 
ernment. Most of the tax money is our 
money, yours and mine, and we are let- 
ting Uncle Sam spend it for us. Are we 
sure we are getting our money's worth? 
Do you not think we as taxpayers have 
asquawk coming? Do you not think the 
Federal Government should be cut down 
to normal size, that we should stop 
throwing our money down a rathole? 

President Kennedy has been demand- 
ing legislation to socialize medicine, to 
socialize housing, to socialize agriculture, 
and to socialize electric power. Experts 
who have examined these proposals as to 
their possible cost if enacted into law say 
they would almost double the cost of 
the Federal Government. 

The cost of Government, Federal, 
State, and local, now takes one-third of 
our national income. If we double the 
cost of Government, we will then take 
one-half the national income and the 
average worker would be required to work 
6 months each year for the Government. 
Workers would then be unable to provide 
for their families and would have to look 
to the Government for support and live- 
lihood. This has happened in Germany, 
in Italy, and in Russia. It is now hap- 
pening in England. Are we to be the 
next country to become socialized 
through taxation? 

Mr. Speaker, we have had 30 years of 
deficit spending and 20 years of heavy 
current taxation. Our deficit spending 
has resulted in extremely high prices. 
The heavy current taxation takes away 
$1 out of every $3 the taxpayers earns 
and leaves him with only $2 to spend. 
This means that today the average tax- 
payer works 2 days per week or 4 months 
per year for the Government. 

When a Nation keeps spending beyond 
its means it is bound to lose its liberty 
and be taxed into socialism, just as an 
individual who spends beyond his means 
always ends up bankrupt and at the 
mercy of his creditors. Our present 
fiscal policy is leading this Nation step 
by step down the road to financial chaos, 
national bankruptcy, repudiation, and 
then dictatorship. Is that where we want 
to go? 
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Red China and Taiwan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a very interest- 
ing and perceptive article written by 
Joseph Alsop and printed in the Wash- 
ington Post of recent date. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

History REVERSES THE ROLES 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

The Chinese Communist government has 
been heavily reinforcing Fukien Province, 
The considerable forces already in position 
have been strengthened by three or more 
additional divisions; and air units have also 
been redeployed into the area. 

Fukien is the Province on the Formosa 
Strait which served as base, in 1958, for 
the abortive Communist attack on the Na- 
tionalist positions on Quemoy Island. Three 
years ago, 2 years ago, even 1 year ago, 
this heavy reinforcement of Fuklen would 
therefore have aroused worried fears of un- 
other Communist aggression. 

Today, however, history has almost cer- 
tainly reversed the roles in the drama. The 
Chinese Communist dispositions are de- 
fensive rather than aggressive, at least as yet. 
In fact, the Communists’ reinforcement of 
Fuklen appears to be a precautionary meas- 
ure, taken because President Chiang Kai- 
shek has been quite openly arguing that the 
time is ripe for a return to the mainland, 
which is his grand ambition. 

The Taiwan Government has not merely 
been talking about an attempted return to 
the mainland. It has also been making fairly 
conspicuous preparations, The most recent 
step taken was a massive tax increase, to 
finance heavier defense spending, and to per- 
mit accumulation of the large rice stocks 
that would be needed after a successful land- 
ing in Pukien, 

The U.S. Government is opposed to Presi- 
dent Chiang’s project, considering that the 
risks are far too great. Chiang has been 
asked to renew his promise that he will make 
no such move without U.S. support—which 
will not be forthcoming. ‘This promise, orig- 
inally given to John Foster Dulles, was duly 
given once again by Chiang to Gov. Averell 
Harriman, when the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Far Eastern Affairs visited Taiwan. 
In addition, Chiang lacks landing craft. 
Thus an attack by Chiang seems highly 
unlikely. 

Yet the astonishing fact remains that the 
Chinese Communist regime, which caused 
such widespread alarm 4 years ago by threat- 
ening to attack Chiang, now appears to be 
nervously strengthening its coastal defenses 
in fear of a sudden attack by Chiang. If 
this appearance is not misleading, the re- 
versal of roles has been swifter and more 
drastic than any on recent record. 

Its root-cause, of course, is the plunge into 
misery which the Chinese Communist lead- 
ers have inflicted on their own people. The 
dreadful sacrifices were supposed to buy in- 
dustrial strength. But the price demanded 
was far too high, and the whole regime has 
been gravely weakened. The weakness 
tempts Chiang, and it makes Peking fearful. 

The latest symptom of this weakness is the 
refugee pressure on the Hong Kong border. 
This is now known to have been caused by 
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the release of millions of urban workers, who 
could no longer be fed in the cities. There 
was little food to spare for them in their 
home villages, either; and in the villages near 
Hong Kong, these people started the mass 
movement toward the border. In every 
province of China, these people must now 
constitute a new explosive element in the 
already wretched rural population. 

The China-watchers are once again say- 
ing, for the fourth year hand-running, that 
there is nothing wrong in Communist China 
that will not be patched up by a good crop. 
But every objective circumstance indicates 
that this year's harvest will be no better than 
the last three. What is wrong with Chinese 
agriculture is the Chinese Government, and 
the Chinese weather. 

If a miracle does not happen—tif this year’s 
harvest is not rather bountiful—China’s 
cruel downward spiral will remorselessly con- 
tinue. In this event, the regime itself will 
begin to be seriously endangered. There is 
some evidence that the Soviet Government 
foresees this result, and is now seeking to 
promote the kind of change of top leadership 
in Peking that gave the Communist Govern- 
ment of Poland a new lease on life when 
Gomulka took power. 

The alternatives in China are beginning 
to narrow to this kind of radical but peaceful 
change of leadership or an eventual violent 
convulsion. Sentimentalists in this city and 
elsewhere in the United States are mean- 
while beginning to talk of feeding starving 
China”—which would simply mean getting 
Mao Tse-tung off his self-created hook. 

There is considerable solid evidence that 
the Russian Communist revolution was saved 
from foundering and famine by former Pres- 
ident Herbert Hoover and his Quaker relief. 
It will be past bearing if the same role is 
played in China by Justice William O. 
Douglas and others of his kidney, 


Big Business in Space: The Case for 
Government Ownership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor» an article 
entitled “Big Business in Space: The 
Case for Government Ownership,” writ- 
ten by myself and the gentleman from 
New York, Representative WILLIAM FITTS 
Ryan, and published in the New Republic 
magazine for June 11, 1962. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Bro Bustness IN Space: THE Case ron Gov- 
ERNMENT OWNERSHIP 
(By Estes Krravvrr and WILt1AM Frrrs 
7 RYAN) 

(Nore.—Senator KEPAUvER, Democrat, of 
‘Tennessee, is one of the six cosponsors of 
S. 2890, a bill to establish a public commu- 
nications satellite corporation modeled on 
TVA instead of the administration's proposed 
private corporation. Representative RYAN, 
Democrat, of New York, sponsored a bill sim- 
Nar to S. 2890 in the House.) 

One point Asher Brynes overlooks in his 
article on “Big Business in Space“ (Apr. 
23, 1962) is that placing our communications 
satellite system under private ownership 
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would constitute the greatest giveaway by 
Government in our history. This system 
has been developed in the Federal Govern- 
ment—primarily the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration and the Depart- 
ment of Defense—and thus has been financed 
by tax dollars. Dr. E. C. Welch, executive 
director of the President’s Space Council, 
stated that in excess of 90 percent of our 
space communications capability has been 
taxpayer financed. By the end of fiscal year 
1963 the Federal Government, NASA, and 
Department of Defense will have spent over 
$470 million on space communications satel- 
lite research and development. This does 
not include any of the billions of dollars 
which have been spent on space exploration, 
rocketry, guidance, etc., which also contrib- 
ute to satellite communications technology. 
This expensively acquired know-how, and 
the internationally shared natural resources 
of space and the radio spectrum, are the 
essential and the overwhelmingly impor- 
tant “capital” of any communications satel- 
lite organization. James Webb, NASA Ad- 
ministrator, has testified before the House 
Commerce Committee that basic research 
and development will continue to be done 
by the Government, even if a private com- 
munications satellite corporation comes into 
being, and that such development will inure 
to the benefit of such a corporation. 

The taxpayers’ equitable property rights 
in any commercially usable satellite com- 
munications system, by virtue of their in- 
vestment, is widely recognized. Attorney 
General Robert F. Kennedy testified before 
the House Commerce Committee; “It is our 
firm conviction that the general public 
should be permitted to participate in this 
proposed corporation. A monopoly crea 
by legislation should not be turned over 
to a favored few. This is even more true 
when the probable success of this venture 
has been assured by governmental research 
and development at considerable cost to the 
taxpayers.” 

The Attorney General was testifying in 
favor of the administration proposal to re- 
serve half the capital stock of the corpora- 
tion for purchase by the American public, 
rather than give ownership entirely to a con- 
sortium of existing communications carriers. 
But the administration proposal merely adds 
a favored few to the favored few. While sub- 
stantially all working Americans pay taxes. 
a recent study found that 1.6 percent of the 
adult population owns 82 t of the 
stock held by individuals. This should be 
no surprise, Commonly one buys stock only 
with surplus funds, after the needs and 
amenities of life are provided and savings and 
insurance are adequate. It is no ans 
that the stockholders are going to place 
additional funds at risk. The opportunity 
to do so is a privilege which others may 
envy. Dr. Welch, testifying before the Sen 
ate Commerce Committee, said that com- 
mercial success is certain. He gave t 
reasons: (1) expanding demand for the 
service, (2) improving technology, which W 
lower costs, and (3) absence of competition: 
The simple and intelligent way to vindicate 
the taxpayers’ investment is to continue 
taxpayer ownership, in the manner of the 
TVA and the Panama Canal Company. In 
the face of the facts and the equities, give- 
away to a private corporation can only be ex. 
plained by special-interest pressure an 
doctrinaire devotion to private ownership. 

Since the system's revenues will result al- 
most exclusively from taxpayer-financed ex- 
penditures, these revenues should likewise 
accrue to the benefit of all taxpayers. 
revenues will undoubtedly be substantial. 
If not, why is A.T. & T. investing millions 
of dollars of its own money? Indeed, ra 
attempt to minimize the tenti 
is contrary to the Administration's position 
and that of other observers, It is shared 
only by the carriers, who are nevertheless 
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very eager to limit control of this unproſit- 
able” enterprise to themselves. If the sys- 
tem will not be profitable for a long time 
now. why aren't the carriers willing to let the 
Government retain it during this unprofit- 
Able period? And why did AT. & T.’s vice 
President demand a Government subsidy for 
any nonprofit operations if he didn't antici- 
Pate there will be other highly profitable 
Operations? 

In this article, Mr. Brynes also avoids any 
discussion of the infinite and unprecedented 
economic, social, political and diplomatic im- 
Plications of space satellite communications, 
as pointed out by the State Department and 
Other authorities, Negotiations with Rus- 
Sia are in the offing; many other problems 
and ramifications are still unknown. For 
these reasons, the President originally in- 
sisted that the State Department conduct 
and supervise foreign negotiations. The 
Carriers objected so vigorously, however, that 
the State Department has been relegated to 
the job of assisting the corporation where 
foreign policy considerations are involved, 
but only u requested by the corporation, It 
May be noted, as a sign of things to come, 
that A.T, & T. has already indicated a re- 
luctance to go into underdeveloped areas re- 
Bardiess of our foreign policy objectives 
8 any additional Government sub- 
Sidy. 


PLAY IT OUR WAY, OR ELSE 


There is something frightening about the 
Suggestion running throughout Mr, Byrnes’ 
Article that the carriers themselves might 
boycott any but a privately owned system. 
hey appear to be telling the Government, 

you play our way or not at all.“ If as Mr. 
Byrnes says, “industry is not likely to work 
as rapidly on hire to the Government as it 
Would in carrying out this program on its 
Own,” may we expect A. T. & T. to argue that 
its manufacturing subsidiary, Western Elec- 
tric, performed its Nike contract with the 
Army less well than it performs services for 
the Bell System? On the other hand, we will 
Concede that Mr. Byrnes could make a case 
against further hire to the Government by 
Western Electric in view of its vast profit 
Pyramiding on Nike contracts, as recently 
ught out by the McClellan committee. 
Testimony before the committee indicated 
that Western Electric took $77.3 million of 
Profits on the work, of others to whom it had 
subcontracted Nike production. j 

Government ownership is the only way of 
insuring that we speedily adopt the best 

hnology in space satellite communica- 

Allowing the carriers, with their ex- 
tensive investment in present facilities, to 
Control this great new facility is not only 

Ngerous to development, but it is contrary 

the longstanding policy reflected, for ex- 
Ample, in our refusal to allow one form of 

Port such as railroads to control an- 
Other form, such as the airlines. The dan- 
Ser is obvious; as Deputy Attorney General 
tzenbach observed, there will inevitably 
the temptation to retard development of 
the new and competitive facility to protect 
and insure a full return on the old. 

The problem ts particularly acute with re- 

Spect to adopting the high-orbit system con- 
ed by all but A.T. & T. to be the best. 
© low system will indeed go up first if 
AT. & T. dominates the corporation, for 
A.T. & T. is investing $50 million in such a 

W system which it can hardly be expected 
to abandon. Hughes Aircraft Corp., however, 
—— to be able to put up a working high 
Ystem in the very near future if it gets a 
eins contract; RCA David Sarnoff has de- 
stared that by the time a global low-orbit 
ptem becomes operable, it will be obsoleted 

the high system. However, if the carriers 
pu Up a low-orbit system, they will have 

O Inducement to hasten the introduction of 
me high system until they get their Invest- 

nt back on the vastly expensive low sys- 
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tem. A Government-owned enterprise will 
not be held back by such factors. 

Private ownership offers nothing indis- 
pensable: In the first place, an enterprise's 
technical competence comes from its staff, 
not its owners. How many of A. T. & T.’s 
shareholders know anything about the tele- 
phone business? And right now, as it did in 
1946, the Government is running the only 
truly global system of worldwide communi- 
cations, the Army Signal Corps. 

Secondly, interconnection of facilities does 
not require common ownership, The inde- 
pendent telephone companies, A.T. & T., 
RCA, and others have been interconnecting 
with each other for years without common 
ownership and with equipment not manu- 
factured by any of them. Finally, the com- 
munications industry does not have the tech- 
nical competence to put up a satellite sys- 
tem faster than the Government for with- 
out the Government's past, present, and fu- 
ture research and development, private in- 
dustry can do absolutely nothing. 

But the most glaring omission by far in 
Mr. Brynes' article is the absence of any 
real discussion of the monopoly aspects of 
the problem. Government ownership ap- 
pears to be the only way to avoid the anti- 
trust problems resulting from the creation 
of a private monopoly by legalizing a joint 
venture dominated by A.T, & T. 

Many people look to a communications 
satellite system to bring competition into 
the monopolistic communications industry. 
A. T. & T. presently has a 100-percent mo- 
nopoly of international voice communica- 
tion originating in the United States, and a 
virtual monopoly of domestic long lines. 
Users must accept A.T, & T. service and pay 
A. T. & T. tolls on a take-it-or-leave-lt basis. 
A competitive alternative would be a healthy 
development, especially to be welcomed by 
competing international carriers, independ- 
ent telephone companies, broadcasters and 
telecasters, news services, and other large 
users, including our Federal Government. 
Only the threat of competition from private 
microwave systems caused A. T. & T. re- 
cently to file its Telpak tariff, cutting rates 
by as much as 80 percent in some instances. 
The legislative proposals sponsored by the 
administration and the industry, respec- 
tively, would both deliver satellite communi- 
cations into the hands of the corporations 
with which it is expected (1) to compete as 
a long line and an international carrier, and 
(2) to bargain, as a carrier's carrier. With- 
out independence, a satellite organization 
cannot be expected to pursue either of these 
businesses with vigor. Since these commu- 
nications companies each have manufactur- 
ing subsidiaries or divisions, we cannot ex- 
pect much competition In Its procurement 
of equipment, elther. 


INEFFECTIVENESS OF REGULATION 


Even the proponents of the consortium 
proposals recognize these difficulties, but they 
would resolve all by FCC regulation. 

Public regulation of private enterprise has 
certain inherent limitations which are fatal 
to the fulfillment of the national goals men- 
tioned above. Its power is only inhibitory, 
It cannot substitute its decisions for the 
business judgment of the corporation's di- 
rectors on such important matters as what 
type of satellite system to adopt. It cannot 
require a private corporation to operate at a 
loss, or at less than a reasonable profit, 

In addition to these inherent defects, all 
observers have recognized the failure of the 
FCC in common carrier tion. The 
FCC was established in 1934. During its en- 
tire existence it has never completed a full 
formal rate hearing on telephone rates. It 
has not developed any criteria for Judging 
what is a reasonable rate of return. Beyond 
requiring certain uniform accounting prac- 
tices, it has never thoroughly examined 
AT. & T's asserted costs, including the 
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reasonableness of the prices A.T. & T. pays 
its wholly-owned subsidiary and exclusive 
supplier, Western Electric. A current inde- 
pendent study for the Budget Bureau is only 
the most recent of a series of reports unani- 
mous in their conclusion that the FCC is 
ineffective in this area, The Hoover Com- 
mission report, the Rand Corp. reports, and 
the Landis report for President Kennedy are 
the others. Whether this failure is due to 
lack of men and money, as the Commission 
pleads, or whether it is due to absence of will, 
as such commentators as Prof, Dallas Smythe 
observe, is immaterial. The failure is a 
matter of record. Competition is a better 
regulator than “regulation.” In his recent 
transportation message, for example, the 
President called for less regulation and more 
competition. 

The American people look to satellite com- 
munication as an instrument of their effort 
to bring about a peaceful and friendly world. 
Global coverage must be provided, although 
traffic with much of the world will not be 
profitable. Furthermore the Government is 
entitled to use of the satellite system at 
cost, in bringing America's message to the 
people of the world. A private corporation 
with primary responsibility to stockholders 
cannot undertake such activity. 

Our basic Job now is to proceed at top 
speed with development, We should not 
hasten to give away this revolutionary nat- 
ural resource, especially since there are so 
many unresolved questions and problems, 
both technical and otherwise. The Ameri- 
can people, through their Government, are 
doing all that needs to be done, and no one 
else can do anything more that is useful. 

Let us not be misled by false slogans. Pri- 
vate ownership of the satellites will not be 
free enterprise, for that presupposes compe- 
tition and risk capital. Here, there will be 
no competition, since a private monopoly is 
what is being created, and the carriers face 
no risk since their investment will go into 
the rate base where the telephone and other 
communications user will foot the bill. 
Actually, this will be the first instance in 
our history of a Government-created private 
monopoly. 

Dixon-Yates, the atomic energy patent 
fight of 1954, and Teapot Dome are too recent 
for us to ignore, The still unknown poten- 
tial of the space satellite system is so vast 
as to make those instances seem trivial, 


Who Gets It? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I include ex- 
cerpts from and editorial in the Farm 
Journal, along with a letter to me from 
its editor. 

The editorial and letter follows: 
[Reprinted from the July 1962 issue of 
Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa.] 

Wuo Gers Ir? 

Farmers are watching the outcome of the 
Washington battle on the Kennedy-Freeman 
farm bill with grave concern, as well they 
might. 

If the administration wins in the House. 
farmers will have an excruciating decision to 
make in the referendum to follow. It will 
be excruciating because both “choices"—an 
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ironic term if we ever heard one—will be un- 
palatable. You could have compulsory Goy- 
ernment controls, repugnant to most of you, 
or possibly ruinous prices which the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, not the market, would 
set. 

The Secretary would be armed with a huge 
club and would be given authority to swing 
it freely. If farmers voted down “the pro- 
gram,” he could deny any supports to those 
who failed to cut acreage, and could proffer 
supports anywhere between zero and a maxi- 
mum of 50 percent of parity, as he might 
choose, to those who did cut acreage. Con- 
gress had to wring the up-to-50-percent con- 
cession out of him. 

Not only that, but the Secretary could sell 
10 million tons of CCC feed grains and 200 
million bushels of CCC wheat each year. At 
what level won't be known until the bill be- 
comes law—if it does, What the Secretary 
would do nobody knows. What he could do 
might be awesome, 

This, then, is what an administration that 
came into office billed as great friends of 
the farmer" would do to them. 

The grain storage facilities in this country 
are now greatly overbuilt. Everybody wants 
the storage business and there isn't enough 
to go around. Somebody in Government 
now decides who gets it—in other words who 
will be allowed to make money and who goes 
broke. 

Nearly everybody wants more acreage al- 
lotments, which again are nothing but the 
right to make money or not make it. Agents 
of Government would now decide who gets 
it. Historic bases are used as guidelines, 
but somebody still decides What to do about 
the numerous appeals. This is no reflection 
on county ASC committeemen, most of whom 
are doing their best with a tough job, and 
some of whom are pretty unhappy with what 
the State ASC office has handed their county. 
We're talking about the whole permit sys- 
tem. 

Secretary Freeman wanted to put dairy- 
men in the fix of taking “rights” from the 
Government, too. This turned out to be too 
hot to handle, but the administration tried, 
and tried hard, and will doubtless try again. 

Our story on page 21 reports chiefly the 
power plays made by the Democrats because 
they were the only ones who could make 
any (not printed here), They have the ma- 
jorities in Congress. They have the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and all the propaganda 
machinery of the USDA both in Washington 

and out in the country. They have the 
- patronage or punishment to dispense. We 
believe it dangerous to give anybody—Demo- 
crat or Republican—so much power to dis- 


pense favors or punish, so much power to 


decide who makes money and who doesn't, 
and how much, 

When people have to seek favors in order 
to prosper or even survive, all manner of 
skullduggery is absolutely inevitable. Do 
you want to go farther down that road? We 
suggest that here's something basic worth 
thinking over. 

FARM JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia, Pu., June 15, 1962. 
Hon. BEN F. Jensen, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Here is an editorial on the farm 
bill you're about to vote on, which will reach 
184,690 farm and rural people in your State 
on the day this letter reaches you, Monday, 
June 18. From all we're hearing from farm- 
ers, we have every reason to believe that most 
of them are going to agree with it. 

Very truly yours, 
CARROLL P. STREETER, 
Editor, Farm Journal. 
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Dedication of New Courthouse at West 
Bend, Washington County, Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it was 
my privilege on Sunday, June 17, to par- 
ticipate with the citizens of Washington 
County, Wis., in the dedication of their 
new courthouse. All the elective county 
officers were present. Every member of 
the county board was present. 

I ask unanimous consent to Have 
printed in the Record. the names of the 
county officers, members of the building 
committee, and members of the dedica- 
tion committee, together with a copy of 
the program for the ceremonies, and the 
address delivered by me on that occasion. 

Several thousand people were present. 
The weather was fine, although warm. I 
am happy, indeed, that I could partici- 
pate. 

There being no objection, the material 
described was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

DEDICATION. OF NEW COURTHOUSE AT WEST 
BEND, WASHINGTON COUNTY, WIS. 


Washington County elective officers: Judge 
Milton L. Meister, circuit judge; Judge L. A. 
Buckley, county court judge, branch I; Judge 
Robert J. Stoltz, county court judge, branch 
II: Anton P. Staral, county clerk; Lawrence 
P. Berend, clerk of courts; Robert J. Klein, 
treasurer; William Johnson, sheriff; Mrs. 
Olga Perrin, register of deeds; Richard T. 
Becker, district attorney; Ethan Maxon, sur- 
veyor; Matt Goeden, Jr., coroner, 

Names of building committee: Richard 
Gauger, architect; Don Smith, general con- 
tractor; Arthur G. Esser, Hartford; Guido 
Schroeder, Fred C. Bammel, West Bend; 
Chairman E. M. Romaine, Kewaskum; Anton 
P. Staral, West Bend; Joseph A. Gundrum, 
Slinger; Joseph A. Schmitz, Ray H. Bast, Ger- 
mantown; Jens E. Larson, Joseph Knippel, 
and H. B. Woldt served to April 1961. 

Names of dedication committee: Fred A. 
Sager, Anton P. Staral, West Bend; Chair- 
man Reuben Schmahl, Jackson; Adolph 
Schmidt, Polk: Norma B. Courtney, Hartford; 
Alfred B, Liesener, Jackson, 

Dedication ceremonies, new Washington 
County courthouse and jail program: Mas- 
ter of ceremonies, Reuben Schmahl, chair- 
man, dedication committee; music, “Amer- 
ica,” by West Bend High School band; in- 
vocation by Rey. Geo. P. Jentges, Slinger, St. 
Peter's Church; fiagraising ceremony, mass- 
ing of colors by all veterans’ organizations; 
flag presentation, VFW. West Bend; flag ac- 
ceptance, Mrs, Norma Courtney, member of 
Washington County board; national anthem, 
by the following high school bands—German- 
town, Slinger, Kewaskum, and West Bend; 
Pledge of Allegiance, Circuit Judge M. L. 
Meister; introduction of county board mem- 
bers, Anton P. Staral, county clerk; intro- 
duction of guests and remarks, E. M. Ro- 
maine, chairman of the board; act of dedi- 
cation of courthouse and jill, Architect R. 
Gauger and V. A. Verhulst; prayer of dedica- 
tion, Rev. H. Baumer, E. R. Church, West 
Bend; dedication speaker, Hon. Alexander 
Wiley, U.S. Senator; benediction, Rey. Ralph 
A. Keller, First Methodist Church, Hartford; 
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“God Bless America,” by all bands in unison; 

à conducted tour of the new courthouse and 

jail, by members Washington County home- 
ers. 

Mr, Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, we 
are gathered here to dedicate, not a field to 
honor the dead, but a bullding, a court 
house, a symbol of a great system of law. 
The people of this county can be proud of 
this fine building. But a building, in itself, 
unless the people who build it and use it, 
make it a vital thing, the bullding is just 30 
much stone and mortar. 

So, today, we ask ourselves, what is this 
building? What does it symbolize, in this 
age where the world has been shrunken by 
man's ingenuity, this age of intercontinental 
missiles and H-bombs? 

Well, let us see: 

It is a symbol of law and order. It is a 
symbol of what has been called “the Amer- 
ican way of life.“ What do we mean? 

Here, justice will find an abiding place. 
Here, men, as servants of that way of life, 
will dispense justice. Here will be found 
the machinery of county government, where 
men and women, as representatives of the 
people, administer the affairs of government. 

You know, my friends, that dedication 
ceremonies date way back before the Christ- 
ian era, and then there followed the years 
when temples and churches were dedicated. 

Dedication implies a setting apart for A 
particular service, and that's what we’ are 
doing today. This courthouse is being ded- 
icated as a place where the citizens can get 
service and justice, 

Recently, we've had a visit to this country 
of Chairman Khrushchev. We've seen him 
on television; we've seen him personally, On 
this occasion, it is well for us to stop, look 
and listen, and realize the difference between 
the people who live in Russia and we, who 
live in this country. Here, this is a Govern- 
ment of, by and for, the people. In Russia, 
the people are of, by and for, the government. 

In this country, we define our freedom in 
terms of the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights. In Russia, they have none such. 
There, the people are made to serve the state. 
Here, the State serves the people. 

Once in a while it is a good thing for us. 
especially when we are dedicating a butld- 
ing, dedicated to law and order, to realize 
just how this all came about that we have a 
Government that belongs to us, where in 
Russia, the people belong to the government. 

Let us stop a moment and, in retrospect, 
turn back the pages of history. When we 
were a part of the British nation, the King 
had great power. The House of Lords had 
tremendous power. Then we broke loose, 
and our founders looked back through the 
pages of history for something that would 
guarantee freedom to the individual. And 
you know, they couldn't find anything in 
the books or the exverience of man, 

They couldn't find any form of gover! 
ment that would do that. In other words. 
there was no government with checks snd 
balances. Kings were tyrants, and, where 
there was a group in control, the group be- 
came a tyrant. 

So, our forebears, under the inspiration of 
the Almighty, created a government of checks 
and balances, dividing power up, really, int? 
four parts: executive, legislative, judical— 
and the residuum back in the States and the 
people. 

Well, this Government because of its 
checks and balances now is the oldest gov- 
ernment in the world today. The British 
Government has been modified. The King: 
or now, the Queen, has very little power. 
The House of Lords has very little power. 

We have seen the influence of the Ameri- 
can way upon the peoples of Germany and 
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France, and other nations, their forms of 
government changed. 

Yes, we have seen the influence of the 
American way upon the people of Russia. 
They were never so well off as they are now, 
even if their personal freedom, to a large 
extent, is under the control of the Kremlin. 

But our Government has remained firm in 
its checks and balances. And the freedoms 
of our people are intact. Law and order 
Obtain, 

Elsewhere in the world people are striving 
for that freedom. Elsewhere they have 
heard of our high standard of living and 
seek to imitate it. Your country, and mine, 
is reaching out to help these people. We 
Want nothing from them. But there is this 
Other nation and its allies that would im- 
Pose their philosophy and way of life, where- 
by personal freedom is curtailed. 

This presents the issue that we face today. 
We have decided that freedom must grow 
among the submarginal races and so we give 
Of our substance and spend our money to 
Create a military deterrent and seek other- 
wise to bring enlightenment where it is 
needed. 

In a free land, laws reflect the principle, 
Morality, ethics, and sense of justice, of the 
People. 

Without law, there would be chaos. 

As citizens, inheriting a hard-fought-for 
government. of, by, and for the people“ 
however, we, though patriotic, often take 
for granted our judicial system. 

Consequently, there is a need for renewed 
e ort to become imbued with a deeper un- 
derstanding of, respect for, willingness to 
abide by, and dedication; toward further 
improving laws; to exercise vigilance in 
Protecting and preserving not only for our- 
Selves, but for posterity, a sound, judicial 
System: and, by constant reexamination of 
the statute books, to assure that laws re- 
flect the best standards of ethics, morality, 
and justice; and that these are abreast of, 
ti adapted to, changing conditions and 

es, 


Even in an enlightened age, laws all too 
Often are considered solely “thou shalt not” 
commandments, 

Now, it is true: Discipline is necessary to 
Ferien order and peace in organized so- 

ety. 

Positively, however, laws in a free society 
Serve as a shelter, steel-strong, under gird- 
ing to give cohesion, form, and purpose to 
& nation; to preserve and protect the rights 
and integrity of its citizens as instruments 
Of the people by which to create programs for 
Utilizing human and natural resources of 
the Nation; as principles upon which to 
formulate national policies to best serve the 

terests of all the people at home and 
Abroad in the world. 

Laws, then, are not just restrictive, but 
Protective of the rights and integrity of 
citizens; not just curbs on action, but also 
Fuldelines to action; not just static inhibi- 

of a society, but stimuli to progress. 


AL-StaTe RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


Under the Constitution, the exercise of 
Certain rights, and the assumption of certain 
responsibilities, is reserved to the States as 
Well as to the people. 

Under article X, the Constitution specifi- 
Cally provides that: “The powers not dele- 
Bated to the United States by the Constitu- 

lon, nor prohibited by it to the States, are 
ed to the States respectively, or to the 
People.” 

On principle, then, there is general agree- 
ment on this delegation of powers. 

Historically, however, there has been dif- 
culty; from time to time, in clearly differ- 

utiating among local, State, and Federal 
responsibilities, 
k In our time, we are witnessing, for example, 
tee greater extensions of the long arm of 
ane Sam into the jurisdiction of the State 
Nd the lives of the people. 
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In accordance with Lincoln, the Govern- 
ment does have responsibility for doing for 


the people what they cannot adequately do 


for themselves. 

For those who decry the overextension of 
Federal authority—and I am one of them, 
however, there is this realism: Uncle Sam 
reaches out, for the most part, into more 
fields most often when the citizens them- 
selves—or the States—failed to fulfill a need 
in our national life. 

Here today, in dedicating this building, we 
must also rededicate ourselves to constant 
vigilance and awareness to make certain that 
justice under law becomes and remains ever- 
more meaningful and triumphant. 

On this occasion, I must urge the members 
of the legal profession, Judges, and the citi- 
zenry to look for ways and means by which 
the administration of justice can be im- 
proved and inadequacies removed. Some 50 
years ago a young Nebraska lawyer by the 
name of Roscoe Pound, then known to few 
but now considered the dean of American 
legal thought, examined the causes of popu- 
lar dissatisfaction with the administration of 
justice and ended up by stating the main de- 
ficiency in a single word, delay. 

Delay of justice is still a serious problem 
in State and Federal courts, with people in 
some States having to wait several years be- 
fore they can have a case come up for trial. 
The classic example that “justice delayed is 
justice denied" is provided by a recent New 
Jersey case in which it took the claimant 5 
years before his suit for a loss of his leg came 
to trial with the responsible corporation 
going bankrupt in the interim. 

Shortage of judges and faulty procedures 
are among the main reasons for delay. The 
growth of population and the increase of 
litigation must be matched with an increas- 
ing judicial machinery. As a member of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, I have always 
urged that vacancies for Federal judgships 
be promptly filled, that new positions be 
created wherever necesary, and that the judi- 
ciary be kept out of partisan politics. I 
note too that after many years of study Wis- 
consin adopted this year a complete court 
reorganization program, which will go into 
effect. 

One of you here may say: In these critical 
days why concern ourselves with the techni- 
calities of the legal machinery?" And in- 
deed one may be inclined to have a feeling 
of futility by remembering that in each of 
the totalitarian states the exponents of force 
came to power by harping upon the fallure 
of justice, Judicial, social and economic, in 
their countries. So, therefore, as long as the 
people of our Nation know that the ma- 
chinery of Justice continues to function 
properly in each and every case, we need have 
no fear that our Government or our way of 
life will fall from internal weakness or be 
overcome by external power. 


NEED—LAWS IN A CHAOTIC WORLD 


In a world of conflicting ideologies; of 
transgressions and agressions by nations; of 
violations of the rights gf humanity, the 
ultimate goal of peace could most effectively 
be established by the recognition of, respect 
for, and willingness to abide by fair and just 
laws—national and international, that would 
protect the rights of all people and nations. 

We, then, as the symbol and living spirit 
of freedom in the world, have a special re- 
sponsibility for preserving and perpetuating 
these rights and liberties for our people. 

As a nation created in the quest of human 
liberty and within the concept that all men 
need to be recognized equally under law we 
need to: (1) continue protecting the funda- 
mental rights and privileges essential to 
human happiness and national progress; and 
(2) design policies, not only to preserve these 
liberties for ourselves, but in the interests 
of ultimate peace to extend them to all 
humanity. 
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The crux of the difference between free- 
dom and communism lies in liberty, under 
law that is our most cherished treasure. 
This is the thing for which we dle, if need be, 
but for which we prefer to fight and live. 

We call this building that we are dedicat- 
ing a county courthouse, Yet, the judge 
who presides in it applies a philosophy of law 
that is not only local but is the law of the 
land, it is indeed universal in its meaning. 
In this same building the county board sits, 
and its chairman and the board members ad- 
minister the affairs of the county. The dis- 
trict attorney or county attorney, as he is 
called, likewise follows the rules of law of 
the State and the Nation. Here, also, are 
found the registrar of deeds, the county 
clerk, the county judge, the county high- 
way commissioner, and the sheriff, all serv- 
ants of the people, not masters, 

I am happy to have had a part in this 
dedication ceremony. grateful, indeed, to 
have been privileged to meet with your dis- 
tinguished group, and Iam happy to compli- 
ment the citizens of this fine county, the 
taxpayers, if you please, who have have made 
possible this handsome structure. 

So, in my humble way, I assist in this dedi- 
cation ceremony, dedicating this building to 
the future use of the citizenry of this city 
and county as a center for their administer- 
ing of Justice and the business of the county. 


More Opposition to Agriculture Depart- 
ment’s Dual Grading Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
call the attention to a letter received 
from a substantial number of individuals 
and associations concerned over the pro- 
posed dual grading program of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Previously I have outlined strong ob- 
jections from meatpackers in the great 
Omaha livestock market area, particu- 
larly smaller companies who will most 
feel the burden of this order. 

This letter, reprinted below, brings the 
objections to this bureaucratic order by 
men and companies who know what this 
order means. It is ridiculous that such 
an order was even proposed. It will be 
more than ridiculous, it will be a hard- 
ship and even worse if it is allowed to 
go into effect at the end of this month. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

Cureaco MEAT PACKERS 
& WHOLESALERS ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Ilt. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: The undersigned, as 
individuals, and as representatives of the 
associations so designated, met in Chicago 
on June 1, 1962, for the purpose of discussing 
and analyzing the dual grading program 
instituted by the Department of Agriculture 
and scheduled to take effect July 1, 1962. 

The following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted: 

Resolved, That a program of such great 
magnitude as dual grading which can pos- 
sibly disrupt one of the country's great in- 
dustries should not be foisted upon the in- 
dustry by a Government agency without an 
open hearing at which all facets of the prob- 
lem could be presented at a unified fact- 
finding session; 
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Resolved, That such a program has been 
adopted upon the merest pretense of con- 
ferences with college professors, small groups 
of cattle raisers, and other insignificant seg- 
ments of the industry and without any 
weight being given to the interest of slaugh- 
terers, packers, wholesalers, or purveyors who 
constitute the producing, fabricating, and 
distributive segments of the industry. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Agri- 
culture of the US. House of Repre- 
sentatives call for an immediate full scale 
hearing either before its entire body or a 
subcommittee for the purpose of evaluating 
the testimony of all segments of the meat 
industry with respect to the new proposed 
regulation. 

Resolved, That pending a determination 
by the Agriculture Committee of the merits 
of the said proposed regulation that it be 
recommended to the Secretary of Agriculture 
that further implementation of the said 
program relating to dual grading be stayed 
pending final determination by the com- 
mittee. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Colorado Slaughterers Association, Den- 
ver, Colo.; Independent Meat Packers 
Association, Omaha, Nebr.; National 
Independent Meat Packers Association, 
Washington, D.C; Western States 
Meat Packers Association, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Metropolitan Wholesale 
Meat Dealers Association, New York 
Council Wholesale Meat Dealers, New 
York, N.Y; Chicago Meat Packers & 
Wholesalers Association, Louls Vloed- 
man, Illinois Packing Co., Chicago, N1; 
Pete Kennedy, Cross Bros, Meat Pack- 
ers, Philadelphia, Pa.; James R. How- 
ard, Black Hilis Packing Co., Rapid 
City, S. Dak.; Joe Pepper, Pepper Pack- 
ing Co., Denver, Colo.; Pennie Davis, 
Greater Omaha Packing Co., Lee A. 
Bernstein, Omaha Dressed Beef, Carl 
Frohm, Union Co, Omaha, 
Nebr.; Walter S. Mauder, Lincoln Meat 
Co., Robert S. Alexander, South Chi- 
cago Packing Co., Irving Tenenblatt, 
Monarch Provision Co., Willlam R. 
Rose, Rose Packing Co., Ray Sabath, 
Century Packing Co., John P. Barnes, 
Wimp Packing Co., Herman de Koatz, 

Stock Yards Packing Co., Chicago, II.; 
Abe Kaiser, A. Woursell, Inc., Otto Sal- 
mon, A. Salmon & Sons, Benjamin 
Rosen, B, Rosen & Sons, Inc., New 
York, N.Y; William Beck, Central 
Meat Co., Chicago, III.; Abe Landy, 
Landy Packing Co., St. Cloud, Minn.; 
Herry Kahn, Royal Packing Co., Chi- 
cago, III. 


Our Words Must Have Meaning 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, the 
Soviet Union's duplicity and deceit in in- 
ternational affairs is today widely 
known. Much appears in print and is 
aired over radio and television to further 
expose the unrelenting drive of the Com- 
munists to take over and subjugate the 
world. But we are little better off if we 
hear these warnings and then fail to act. 
I ask myself the question: “Is enough 
being done not only to hold in check the 
Communist offensive but to reverse it?” 
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My answer is No.“ Perhaps the ques- 
tion to ask is: “Have we settled for 
merely stemming the Communist tide of 
world conquest, or is it really our inten- 
tion to roll it back?” 

This most urgent matter plays havoc 
with my conscience, not alone as an 
American citizen but even more as an 
elected Representative of hundreds of 
thousands of other citizens. I feel this 
most keenly every time attention is fo- 
cused on the plight of the captive peo- 
ples behind the Iron Curtain. Such a 
time is now. It was on June 15, 22 years 
ago that the Communists invaded the 
Baltic States of Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Estonia. By the end of that year of 1940 
the countries were overrun and their 
proud peoples enslaved, soon to be ab- 
sorbed into the U.S.S.R. 

On orders from the Kremlin, thou- 
sands of Lithuanian leaders and men 
of prominence were summarily arrested, 
placed in freight cars, and exiled to dis- 
tant parts of Asiatic Russia, the in- 
famous Siberian treatment. It is esti- 
mated that during this terroristic siege 
that lasted more than a year, upward 
of 50,000 innocent and helpless Lithu- 
anians were deported to Russia, 

Today, 22 years later, we have no 
knowledge of the fate of the abducted 
Lithuanians, except that those still alive 
are suffering in prison camps. 

Which brings us back to the question 
above, and poses another: “What can be 
done to help these brave souls recapture 
the freedom we take for granted—the 
freedom to which they are equally en- 
titled?” I submit, Mr. Speaker, that en- 
actment of legislation such as the resolu- 
tion I introduced June 1, 1961—House 
Resolution 324—and implementation of 
its provisions to establish a Special Com- 
mittee on the Captive Nations—is a nec- 
essary next step. ‘ 

Mr. Chairman, if we in the Congress 
are to keep faith with the enslaved peo- 
ples of Albania, Armenia, Azerbaijan, 
Bulgaria, mainland China, Cossackia, 
Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Estonia, 
Georgia, Hungary, Idel-Ural, Latvia, 
Lithuania, North Korea, North Vietnam, 
Poland, Rumania, Tibet, Turkestan, 
Ukraine, White Ruthenia, Yugoslavia, 
and other subjugated nations, and if we 
are to keep faith with ourselves, we can 
do no less. I urge the House leadership 
to place top priority on this legislation. 
Only if such priority is given and the 
legislation enacted will observance of 
this anniversary of the occupation of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania have any 
meaning. 


Current Status of Military Pay and Re- 
tirement Hike Proposals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1962 
Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, colum- 
summarized 


nist Virginia Kelly recently 
the current status of military pay and 
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retirement boost prospects in the follow- 
ing article appearing in the Long Beach 
Independent-Press-Telegram and other 
newspapers: 
Pay INCREASE STUDIED ror LONG-RETIRED 
MIuirary MEN 


During this congressional session, the 
Senate Armed Services Committee will con- 
sider legislation that would authorize and 
increase the basic quarters allowances for 
military personnel. 

Since this does involve military pay, Sen- 
ator RICHARD Russet, chairman, is hopeful 
that the recomputation problem—particu- 
larly concerning military men retired before 
July 1, 1948—can be discussed at the same 
time. It is unlikely that full hearings on all 
aspects of active and retired military pay 
will be held by the Senate Armed Services 
Committee in 1962. 

President Kennedy has taken the first step 
toward correcting pay injustices for the so- 
called inferior retirees by appointing a De- 
fense Study on Military Compensation Group 
which will report by November 1. The Pres- 
ident has also appointed an Advisory Council 
to the group to include four senior officers 
from the military services. The ranking of- 
ficer is Vice Adm. Thomas G. Settle, USN, 
retired. 

If the report on remedial legislation sug- 
gestions is approved by the Kennedy admin- 
istration, congressional hearings may be held 
in 1963. The passage of remedial legislation 
would depend on the approval of the con- 
gressional Armed Services and Appropria- 
tions Committees but the zealous action of 
President Kennedy will be necessary. 

Active duty military personnel will even- 
tually suffer the same fate ag those re 
before July 1, 1958, unless Congress restores 
the century-old active pay ratio regardless of 
the retirement date of preference of one 
group over another. 

One-fourth of all retired persons live in 
California. One-fifth live in Florida and 
Texas. On July 30, 1960, those receiving re- 
tired pay numbered 255,089 persons. A Uni- 
versity of Michigan study predicts that mill- 
tary retirees will number 616,000 by 1970 and 
1,163,500 by 1983. 

The Kennedy administration study grouP 
will: 

(1) Evaluate military benefits supple- 
menting pay and allowances, to consider re- 
taining, or translating them into the basio 
pay structure. 

(2) Study financing of certain benefits 
through a combination of individual and 
Government contributions. 

(3) Consider a ratio of military pay to 
civil service pay, and to pay received by pri- 
vate industry employees. 

Some form of personal contributions may 
be necessary to help in providing suitable 
pensions in the future. In 1961 Defense 
Secretary McNamara reaffirmed his support 
of the restoration of the retired to active 
pay ratio for all retirees, 


Coast Guard Academy Commencement 
Address by Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLAIBORNE PELL 
OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 18, 1962 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, on Wednes- 
day, June 6, Assistant Secretary of 
Treasury James A. Reed made a most 
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interesting address at the 75th com- 

Mencement of the U.S. Coast Guard 

Academy. In his remarks, Mr. Reed very 

Correctly pointed that despite its more 

172 years’ existence, the Coast 
has retained a youthful and en- 
terprising spirit. 

In this connection, Mr. Reed reviewed 
the challenging developments with 
Which the Coast Guard is involved in the 
fields of oceanography, atomic powered 
Navagational aids, new electronic naval 
aids, and the Coast Guard’s association 
with the work of the American delega- 
tions attending conferences sponsored 

the Intergovernmental Maritime 

Consultative Organization. 

I can personally attest to the effective 
role played by our Coast Guard officers 
With regard to IMCO, since I had the 
honor of being on the American delega- 
1959 to the first meeting of IMCO in 

As a member of the Coast Guard dur- 
ing World War II, and as a Reserve of- 

of that service, it is a genuine pleas- 

ure for me to ask unanimous consent 
t the address of the Honorable James 
Reed, Assistant Secretary of the 
asury, delivered to the 75th com- 

Mencement of the U.S. Coast Guard 

Academy, be printed in the Appendix of 
e RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS ny THE HONORABLE James A. REED, 
Assistant SECRETARY OF THE ‘TREASURY, AT 
THE 75TH COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES OF THE 
U.S. Coast Guarp Acaprmy, New LONDON, 
Conw., Weonespar, JUNE 6, 1962 
Admiral Evans, members of the class of 

1962, dis ed guests, ladies and gentle- 

I am greatly honored to have this oppor- 
tunity to address the graduating class of the 

Coast Guard Academy. In a short time you 

Will receive your bachelor of science degrees 

and your commissions as officers of the Coast 

Guard. So, gentlemen, I congratulate you 

Upon your successful completion of a difi- 

Cult and stern educational experience, 

You have made an excellent beginning in 

chosen career. Still, it is well to re- 
ber that commencements are, after all, 

Only beginnings. They do not represent final 

achievement. All that has happened is pro- 

log to the great events to follow. Make 
no mistake about it. The world in which 

You will soon take your part has never offered 

ter challenge or opportunity to young 
men. But every challenge and opportunity 
begets its arch foes: ignorance, fear, inde- 

Siveness, and complacency. There are no 

Suldeposts to achievement other than the 

Man himself having the qualities of persever- 

courage, and resolution. So will you 

Tespond or be motivated, as you find yourself 

today and in the future poised on the thresh- 
of an exciting new adventure. Indeed, it 

Almost commonplace to observe that es- 
lly in the world of science and tech- 

Rology the world is moving so fast that what 
Mistaken for a truth today may be, and 

Often is, tomorrow's fallacy. 
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explore the beckoning ot uncharted 


— has described it. In suggesting these 
Menn ting and exciting prospects, by no 
ns do I intend to underrate the tradi- 
opan and essential duties and obligations 
the Coast Guard. These remain even more 
Portant than ever before because of the 
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increase In activity in nearly every such area. 
Rather, I am asserting that over and above 
those basic tasks lie vistas that should 
stimulate and stir the imagination of each 
one of you as you contemplate the years 
ahead of service to country and Coast Guard. 
But it should be said, though unnecessary, 
that important as these new prospects are, 
they should not begulle you into precipitate 
or imprudent action. 

It is an exciting prospect which lies before 
you. At no time in the history of the world 
has mankind demonstrated a more insatiable 
curiosity about every aspect of his environ- 
ment, This curiosity extends from the far- 
thest reaches of outer space to the core of 
the earth. Everywhere there is a sense of 
adventure and discovery. We stand upon the 
threshold of discoveries which hold enor- 
mous promise for all humanity. 

But this new world of the future is not 
to be ours merely for the asking. Its at- 
tainment will require dedication, sacrifice, 
and hard work on the part of all of us. The 
United States as the foremost champion of 
democracy must demonstrate to the world 
what can be accomplished by free men in 
a free society. In this struggle for tech- 
nological supremacy, we are faced with a 
ruthless and determined adversary. The 
stakes involved are enormous, nothing less 
than national survival, Failure would set 
back the cause of freedom for generations. 

As officers of the Coast Guard you will be 
in the vanguard of this great adventure to 
expand the frontiers of human knowledge. 
The service you are entering Is ideally suited 
to do its part. Its widely varied functions 
both an armed force and as a maritime 
safety agency have given it a versatility un- 
matched by any other service. Behind its 
efforts are generations of scientific and tech- 
nical experience in the marine sciences and 
related fields. Adaptation to change is its 
very lifeblood. Despite its more than 172 
years of existence, it has retained a youthful 
and enterprising spirit. Always it has shown 
a resourcefulness and capacity to assimilate 
and turn the latest scientific advances to its 
own needs. No qualities could be more val- 
uable in the restless, dynamic world of today. 

Nowhere has this intellectual curiosity 
beer more strikingly demonstrated than in 
the increasingly important science of ocean- 
ography with which the Coast Guard has 
long been associated. With the growing real- 
ization that the key to man’s future may well 
Me in the depths of the ocean, the Coast 
Guard's work in this area takes on special 
significance, 

The scope of the role of the Coast Guard 
in this area is still undetermined, but there 
lies the high expectation that it will become 
increasingly more important. Indeed, there 
are many voices of consequence that conceive 
the Coast Guard as the organization that 
should be given primary leadership. I am 
confident that if this should come to pass 
the leadership will be in willing and capable 
hands. 

Although progress is moving in this field 
at long last, nevertheless relative to the areas 
of scientific endeavors, it has been alarming- 
ly slow. Many regions of the oceans are less 
well known than the lunar surface. Cer- 
tainly on the practical side the problems to 
be solved are as urgent as those of space. 
One example should suffice to illustrate my 
point, and that is the importance of under- 
water defense. In this connection it focuses 
attention on the employment of the subma- 
rine in a strictly defensive role. Its mission 
as an offensive weapon is, of course, well 

n. But in addressing oneself to the 
problems in this area, one becomes aware 
of the fact that it is difficult under most 
circumstances to determine the position of a 
submarine. Because of the existence of 
sound layers beneath the surface of the 
ocean, every submarine can lurk undetected. 
This presents a problem of profound gravity. 
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Probably the only solution to the problem 
lies In greater research and knowledge in 
the fleld of oceanography. Since these sound 
layers are determined by a complex of water 
temperature, salinity, and pressure, the part 
played by the Coast Guard in its research 
and findings will be of great importance. 
The peculiar knowledge, experience, and abil- 
ity manifested by the Coast Guard in these 
fields make its position vital and tremen- 
dously important. 

By way of further example, it is to be la- 
mented that there has been such slow prog- 
ress in the matter of mapping the contours 
of the oceans floors. There is cause for 
concern in the knowledge that other un- 
friendly powers have been assiduously en- 
gaged in these efforts for some time. The 
results of such efforts will be of tremendous 
advantage in solving the underwater navi- 
gational problems of submarines. Again the 
Coast Guard can make a substantial contri- 
bution here. 

In October of this year, the Coast Guard's 
work in oceanography received world promi- 
nence when President Kennedy signed legis- 
lation authorizing the service to continue 
and intensify its research. The new author- 
ity amounts to a vote of confidence by the 
American people in the ability of the Coast 
Guard to carry out the new program, 

Por the Coast Guard, the practical effect 
of the new legislation will be to expand 
greatly the range and effectiveness of its 
oceanographic work. Undoubtedly, many of 
you in the course of your service careers 
will participate in the program. 

Although oceanography is a frontier of 
prodigious interest and import to the Na- 
tion and to the Coast Guard, it represents 
but one relatively new area in which your 
Service can make a significant contribution. 
In carrying out its traditional responsibility 
for maintaining an effective aids to naviga- 
tion system, the Coast Guard has recently 
made important progress in furthering the 
safety of transoceanic travel. Its efforts in 
this area are not restricted to marine trans- 
portation, but extend also to the vast ocean 
of the alr. As part of this program, it is now 
cooperating with the Federal Aviation 
Agency and private industry in a project 
which offers exciting possibilities for the 
future of air travel. Objective of the study 
is to determine whether the proposed sys- 
tem is sufficiently accurate to permit assign- 
ment of smaller air blocks to transoceanio 
planes so as to lessen air congestion. If 
successful, it could open new frontiers in 
air navigation. Known as “Project Accor- 
dion,” the study will feature a new naviga- 
tion system for trans-Atlantic jetliners, 
utilizing the recently developed Doppler 
radar. 


Atomic energy is now being employed by 
the Coast Guard in its quest for better 
navigation aids. In December 1961, the 
Coast Guard boosted man’s hopes for peace- 
ful employment of the atom when it 
launched the world's first atomic buoy in 
the waters of Curtis Bay, Md. Powered by a 
strontium-90-fuel thermoelectric system, 
the established 10-year life of the power sys- 
tem will permit remote alds to operate for 
long periods without recharging. This will 
greatly simplify the maintenance of the 
many remote lights, lighthouses, buoys, and 
beacons operated by the Coast Guard. 

The Coast Guard’s peaceful use of the 
atom has not been confined to the develop- 
ment of a revolutionary new navigation ald. 
For the past several years, it has been closely 
associated with the planning, construction, 
and testing of the world's first nuclear mer- 
chant ship, the Savannah. In recognition 
of the Coast Guard's longstanding concern 
with maritime safety, it has been charged 
with the responsibility for developing safety 
standards for the nuclear plant of this new 
giant of the ocean. Coast Guard representa- 
tives are now serving on à Joint Inter- 
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Agency Committee, consisting of members of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, Maritime 
Administration, and Public Health Service. 
Under the direction of the Coast Guard, the 
Savannah is now undergoing a series of 
shakedown cruises to determine its sea- 
worthiness. It is quite possible that the 
members of this class will one day direct 
the operation of an atom-powered Coast 
Guard fleet, 

Within recent months the Coast Guard has 
put into experimental operation a new elec- 
tronic navigation aid known as ratan, 
which stands for radar and television aid 
to navigation. In developing ratan, Coast 
Guard electronic engineers have made the 
first application of recognized radar and tele- 
vision principles to the solution of naviga- 
tional problems in heavily traveled waters. 
Under the new system a radar image is pro- 
jected by a high-definition shore-based 
radar. This picture is then transmitted by 
ultrahigh frequency signals for television re- 
ception aboard vessels. Utilizing an ordi- 
nary TV receiver, a mariner may interpret 
the picture received to maintain a continu- 
ous fix on his own location, as well as on the 
movements of vessels in his vicinity. Since 
the cost of participating in ratan involves 
no more than the price of an ordinary com- 
mercial TV receiver, the aid is well within 
the reach ot the many millions of boatmen 
who annually throng our waterways. Ratan 
could provide an increasing margin of safe- 
ty for both merchant vessels and pleasure 
craft 


Probably no electronic aid has contributed 
more to maritime safety that the Coast 
Guard's loran, or long range aid to navi- 
gation system. Useful both in peace and 
war, loran was developed shortly before 
United States entry into World War II. The 
Coast Guard had a major part in its devel- 
opment. At the war's close the loran 
chain extended from Greenland to Tokyo. 
In the past year the Coast Guard operated 
69 stations in the Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf 
of Mexico, as well as in areas outside the 
continental United States. Plans are now 
being made to extend loran coverage to 
other parts of the world. 

Within recent years the Coast Guard has 
developed an improved loran system known 
as loran-C. This new aid enables mariners 
to obtain more position “fixes” than 
is possible with the older equipment. It 
also offers the most accurate time measure- 
ment factor which has yet been evolved, 
This could be of immense value in many 
areas of scientific research. 

It should also be mentioned here that 
operation of these stations is of considerable 
importance in the ture of our national 
security. I have ted several of these 
lonely and solitary stations in remote parts 
of the world. The importance of the jobs 
performed by the small group of men at 
these frontier posts never ceases to impress 
me. Here in a small crucible is exhibited, 
in my opinion, the essential and true char- 
acter of the men there stationed. Day fol- 
lows day with only the seemingly routine job 
of manning the electronic equipment to oc- 
cupy the time. And yet, despite omnipresent 
ennui and loneliness,the officers and men 
have all displayed remarkable alertness, re- 
sourcefulness, and cheerfulness in the very 
highest tradition of your service. One can- 
not help but feel that in these isolated 
bases, the remorseless demands on our de- 
mocracy for vigilance and service is met in 
one of its most critical forms. These hu- 
man qualities I have just described are cer- 
tainly as important in the success and sur- 
vival of our country as any scientific achieye- 
ment. 

Indeed, scientific achievement, however 
brilliant, is futile if it is not accompanied by 
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corresponding gains toward increased un- 
derstanding among nations. Somehow we 
must find a way to reach the minds and 
hearts of men. We must make clear to the 
world that we are on the side of all those 
who aspire to a better life. Unfortunately, 
progress in this area has not been as spec- 
tacular as in the physical sciences. As offi- 
cers of the Coast Guard you will take part 
in this quest for better international under- 
standing. You will be alded in your work 
by the high prestige which your service en- 
joys in many parts of the world. As an 
agency which offers its services to all who 
need them without regard to nationality, it 
speaks a language which is universally un- 
derstood. 

Some of you will participate in interna- 
tional conferences where you will come into 
contact with representatives of foreign gov- 
ernments. Their opinion of the United 
States will be greatly influenced by the im- 
pressions you create. These meetings will 
afford you an excellent opportunity to pro- 
mote friendly feeling for our country. 

In this quest for better international un- 
derstanding, the Coast Guard has already 
won wide respect for its achievements in 
raising maritime safety standards through- 
out the world. Among its more recent ac- 
complishments are the International Confer- 
ence for the Safety of Life at Sea, held in 
London in 1960, under the auspices of the 
Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization (IMCO), Admiral Richmond, 
your former Commandant, headed the US. 
delegation to the Conference. Under his 
leadership, the American delegation con- 
tributed much to the success of the Confer- 
ence, : 

Another most important international 
aspect of the Coast Guard's work is Its pro- 
gram for providing technical assistance to 
foreign countries, Since the end of World 
War II. the Coast Guard has been providing 
counsel and instruction to a steadily growing 
number of nations. Quietly and effectively, 
it has gone about its work of assisting new 
nations to establish organizations similar to 
your own. The program is global in scope 
and has done much to create good will for 
the United States. 

As a step toward solidifying friendly rela- 
tions with our neighbors in South and Cen- 
tral America, the Coast Guard has recently 
initiated a cadet exchange program inyoly- 
ing the naval academies of these countries. 
Governments invited to participate in the 
program include Argentina, Brazil, Colom- 
bia, Ecuador, Guatemala, Mexico, Peru, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela. This is in direct 
support of the Alliance for Progress which 
has been declared by our President as one of 
the cornerstones of U.S. foreign policy. 

Many other examples could be cited. But 
these are sufficient to demonstrate that your 
future careers will afford you frequent oppor- 
tunity to work closely with men of many 
nations. In a very real sense, you will be 
helping to expand the frontier of human 
communication. 

The road you have chosen is not an easy 
one. It will demand leadership, character, 
integrity, and above all, an understanding 
of others. The fact that you are receiving 
your commissions today is witness of our 
confidence in your ability to carry out the 
tasks demanded of you. 

And now gentlemen, as you take your oath 
as Officers in the U.S. Coast Guard, you will 
take your place with the generations of brave 
and dedicated men who have preceded you 
in the service, As you prepare to step into 
the future, you may be certain that you carry 
with you the prayers and good wishes of all 
Americans. May all of you have long, happy, 
and successful careers in the service. 


June 18 
Aid to Latin America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, 
after having made a speech about the 
ills of Latin America, and on some of the 
things which I believe should be done to 
cure the ills, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an editorial which appeared in 
the Miami Herald of April 16, 1962. 

There being no objection, the editor- 
ial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ACTION ON THE LATIN ILLS 

Two agreements announced almost simul- 
taneously in Washington over the weekend 
were signs of decision in the many-sid 
Latin American dilemma. 

We will go on the offensive against the 
creeping ills that threaten to engulf the con- 
tinent and have marked the theater of max- 
imum effort, in Argentina and Brazil. 

A $276 million assault on poverty and 
hunger In Brazil’s restive northeast prov- 
inces was outlined in a pact worked out 
during President Goulart's recent visit. 
This is the most ambitious project since the 
Alliance for Progress was conceived and the 
whole enterprise may ride on its success. 

Sr. Goulart made no secret of the 
critical need for action. Peasant forces 
under rabble-rousing leaders are near ope? 
revolt and want pleads the Comm 
cause. The pressure aggravate Brazil's in- 
fiation sickness. 

In pledging all possible aid, President Lee 
nedy praised Brazil's hold planning of reli 
measures, 

Implicit in the agreement is the fact that 
if Brazil collapses the hemisphere 
in peril. A recent report placed before Con- 
gress described the situation in this way: 

“Brazil is like a gigantic suction pump 
the heart of Latin America. It can pull into 
its own chaos the whole of the continent. 
A Brazil which is solidly based, a Brazil mor- 
ing toward effective social reform, provide? 
a powerful incentive for the rest of the 
continent.” 

Argentina presents a different case. THe 
military leaders who ousted President Fro? 
dizi are faced with rising Peronist and y 
munist pressures without an effective alter 
native to martial rule. The United States 
not formally accepted the new government. 
the present relationship being a cautious 
wait and see. 

Nevertheless we announced our intention 
to stand by guarantees of U.S. private if 
vestments there and to expedite the flow as 
$150 million to Alliance for Progress fun 
pledged before the Frondizi downfall. 

The reason appears in the same report 
cited to Congress: “Argentina always exert 
a strong pull on the neighboring counti 
of Uruguay, Paraguay, Chile, and Brazil. own 
Argentina at peace and tending to her pors 
economic knitting helps keep her neigh! 
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at peace and intent upon their own de 
mental problems. An Argentina in turm’, 
has a magnetic effect upon her neighbors 

These steps to bolster two heartland cour’ 
tries are more than financial ommitm nne 
They constitute moral support at 3 chal- 
when democratie government is being af 
lenged for more than half the people 
Latin America. 
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“The hour for decision in Latin America 
is already very late,” said the report before 
Congress, “but perhaps not too late if we 
will but act—in time.” 

The United States is moving to beat the 
Clock, and is betting heavily that the effort 
will succeed. 


Federal Power Zealots Must Nullify 
Preference Provisions to Achieve Na- 
tional Power Grid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, for over 
a century bureaucrats in the In- 
terior Department and elsewhere in the 
Government have been seeking to fed- 
erallze the Nation's power generation 
and distribution system. The general 
Strategy is to build up greater power 
generation capacities in certain regions 
can be consumed, then to seek an 
intertie with some adjoining power con- 
Suming region. Repeat this a few times 
and the entire country is tied into one 
Power network controlled behind the 
doors of Government bureaus in Wash- 
n, not by elected officials, but by 
Government careerists who lust for con- 
trol of the Nation's power and thus its 
economy and its very life. Mr. Raymond 
Moley in a recent Newsweek column 
Dointed out that the provisions for 
Preferences for certain public power con- 
Suming bodies must go if this objective 
is to be achieved. The Interior Com- 
mittees of both houses of Congress have 
held hearings on legislation required to 
do it. The legislation has been recom- 
Mended by the President and is being 
Pushed under the direction of Secretary 
Of Interior Stewart Udall. Legislative 
Strategy is being masterminded by the 
aucrats who would thereby be 
handed control of the country. 

Mr. Moley’s article is as follows: 

RIoTING In UTOPIA 

(By Raymond Moley) 
The politicans, propagandists, and organ- 
tions dedicated to Federal ownership of 
the means of producing, transmitting, and 
distributing electric power have two sacredly 

ld objectives. One is the maintenance 
Of “preference.” The other is the construc- 
tion of a vast transmission “grid” over the 
Nation, interconnecting all the regional Fed- 
tral systems, 

Preference, which has been written into 

l legislation on the subject for 50 years, 

ns that power from any Federal plant 
mall be available first to cooperatives, mu- 

Pally owned systems, and other public 
Agencies. What remains shall be sold to 
Privately owned electric companies and in- 
dustries, Also, whenever such power is de- 
f nded by a public agency, it is taken away 
tom the private company, 

Meanwhile, there have come into being 
Tegional grids—the Bonneville Power Ad- 
Ministration, the Southwest Power Admin- 
‘stration, the TVA, and other systems. 

In resident Eennedy and Secretary of the 
lde ter Udall have brought into focus the 
Of interties among these systems. As a 
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first step, they decided to refuse permission 
to two privately owned companies in Cali- 
fornia and the Northwest to build such an 
intertie and to ask Congress to authorize a 
Federal intertie from the Bonneville system 
to California at a cost to the taxpayers of 
between $126 and $342 million. 
UDALL’S BILL 

Since Bonneville is losing an estimated 
$15 million a year, its Administrator, Charles 
F, Luce has proposed that when and if the 
intertie is built, the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Co, buy surplus or “dump” power to help 
meet costs, This is nonfirm power not avail- 
able when consumers in the Northwest are 
using Bonneville’s capacity. P.G. & E. has 
sufficient steam and other facilities to “back 
up" such intermittent production as it would 
receive from Bonneville. If the Federal in- 
tertie is built, some of the California prefer- 
ence customers also would get some of the 
power. 

However, as soon as the Federal intertie 
Was proposed, the public-power people in 
the Northwest demanded that their priority 
rights be respected even against preference 
customers in California. Therefore, Secre- 
tary Udall prepared a bill, now introduced 
in both Houses, to the Northwest. 

The legislation would fix the following 
priorities: First, the preference customers in 
the Northwest; next, the private power com- 
panies and the industries up there; next, 
the preference customers in California. In 
short, the bill would protect all nonpref- 
erence (private) customers in California. 
And under the terms of the bill wide discre- 
tion would be given to the Interior Secretary 
as to what areas would be included, what 
power would be transmitted, and who would 
have priority. 

WHICIT COW MUST DIE? 


Since such a pattern might well be ap- 
plied to all intertles over the Nation, a loud 
protest came from public-power people else- 
where. Some called the plan a regional 
“Chinese wall.“ Even Senator ANDERSON 
voiced his doubts, although he had intro- 
duced the bill at the “request” of Udall. 
Norman Clapp, Administrator of the Rural 
Electrification Administration, vigorously 
disagreed with the Udall plan, calling it 
“provinctalism.” In Nebraska, Fred Seaton, 
who is running for Governor, protested 
against what he conceived to be a threat to 
that wholly public power State, 

In this controversy the private power com- 
panies can enjoy complete neutrality. For 
this is a fight among their old enemies. 

What is now unfolding is a situation in 
which a national Federal system is seriously 
endangering the whole concept of prefer- 
ence. Because when the chips are down re- 
gional interests seeking new industries and 
jobs will be up in arms even to the extent 
that nonpreference customers will be pro- 
tected by the public power people. Then 
with “Chinese walls” surrounding each re- 
gion, there will be no argument for Federal 
interties. In this instance, it comes down to 
which sacred cow must be slaughtered— 
preferences within regions or a national fed- 
erally built and operated grid. In short, 
national socialism is incompatible with local 
socialism. 


Program for Economic Recovery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people have always been influ- 
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enced by a “pocketbook” nerve. More 
and more Americans are becoming con- 
cerned, and even excited, about the 
enormous amount of money their Federal 
Government spends, often in the red. 

David Lawrence's column in the 
Washington Star, June 14, is a fine 
analysis of the economic picture. 

Under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the REC- 
ord, I include Mr. Lawrence's apt re- 
marks: 

PROGRAM von Economic RECOVERY 

John F. Kennedy could still make a great 
President. Only a professional partisan 
would wish him to fall. Yet, if Mr. Kennedy 
fails in the present crisis, the country's 
economy will fail, too. He has a chance to 
save it from a fate worse than the Nation 
encountered in the 1930's. But he is floun- 
dering. He is surrounded by inexperienced 
though well-meaning advisers. The outlook, 
therefore, is not good, and the sooner the 
President learns how to reverse his course 
and move forward, the quicker the whole sit- 
uation will improve. 

What can the President do that he is not 
now doing? 

First, it is essential that all luxury spend- 
ing by the Government—all so-called “wel- 
fare” items, for example, that are normally 
attractive from a political viewpoint—be 
postponed and expenditures confined to ab- 
solute necessities. 

Second, it is essential that all spending in 
the foreign feld that is not absolutely neces- 
sary in carrying on the cold war be deferred. 
This will help materially to solye the prob- 
lem of cutting down the flow of American 
gold to foreign countries, which is jeopardiz- 
ing the future value of the dollar. And it is 
time for the prosperous nations of Western 
Europe to do more to help on the economic 
side in the cold war. 

Third, it is essential that the confusion 
about taxes be cleared up at once. An 
“across-the-board” cut in taxes with in- 
creases in other rates to offset losses in reve- 
nue, as the President proposed the other 
day, is a mistake. The complexity of the 
subject means a delay in the enactment of 
selected tax changes that are really impera- 
tive and demand immediate attention—not 
next year but right now. 

Fourth, much of the so-called “tax re- 
form” program, involving changes in long- 
accustomed ways of doing business and con- 
ducting personal spending, should be post- 
poned at least until recovery is here. To 
the cry that “the Treasury needs the money,” 
the answer can be given that a huge in- 
crease in revenues from both individuals and 
corporations will come quickly as a pros- 
perous economy, with full employment, 
emerges. Hence, this is not the time to re- 
construct the whole system of taxation, even 
thougn there are certain inequities which 
need sooner or later to be corrected. 

Fifth, it is essential that the American 
economy be made ready at once to compete 
in world markets. This means for at least 
a year or two a self-imposed restraint by 
labor on any substantial increases in in- 
dustry’s wage costs. It means, also, that 
American industry be given at once an in- 
centive to buy new machinery and equip- 
ment, and that the rules of taxation in- 
volving what are known as “depreciation re- 
serves” be freed from all of the 
restrictions that make it impossible to plan 
over the next 5 years for the investment of 
corporate funds in the modernization of 
plant. The “investment credit” of 8 per- 
cent, which the administration has pro- 
posed, is grossly inadequate and narrow in 
its application. 

Sixth, it is essential that the President be 
surrounded by more experienced advisers. 
He should select a council of at least 10 of 
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the most successful businessmen in the 
country to sit with him regularly and advise 
him on all matters that affect the economy. 
They need not all be “moderates” or hand- 
picked friends of the administration. Some 
of the administration’s most vehement crit- 
ics should be included so they will have a 
chance to argue directly with the President. 
That's the way to get at the truth about 
what's going on in the national economy. 

If the President wishes to have a separate 
council of 10 labor leaders, or a separate 
council of small businessmen, or any other 
group which can help on any important 
factor in the economic progress of the 
country, these councils could be very use- 
ful, too. The joint commission idea is just 
a debating socity. The time is past, more- 
over, when matters like these can be dele- 
gated either to a Cabinet officer here or 
there, or to a group of professors and theo- 
reticians who, by reason of their daily con- 
tact with the President, influence greatly 
the most important decisions he makes every 
day. They can't really write the guidelines 
of a prosperous America, because they are 
unfamiliar with economic operations from 
direct experience. 

There are many other things Mr. Kennedy 
himself could do—for instance, spending less 
time on ceremonial affairs and on political 
conferences and trips, and more time in 
dealing with the economic decline now con- 
fronting the country. The President may 

himself as a good politician, but if 
he doesn’t soon get a program to cure the 
economic ills of the country, he will not 
be able to rely on the political fences he 
spends so much time trying to build up 
nowada: 


ys. 
For an inexorable rule of politics is that 
popularity, eloquence, glamour, sweeping 
for the future, and denunciations 
of one’s political opponents will be of no 
avail if the country is in an economic de- 
pression in November 1962, or November 
1964. 


The voters always have been influenced by 
the pocketbook nerve. There is no sign that 
they have become sophisticated or so im- 
bued with the idea that spending their 
money lavishly, piling up their interest 
charges, and them trips to the 
moon at a cost of $20 billion or more is 
going to relieve their economic discontent. 

Mr. Kennedy has a chance to save his ad- 
ministration from political defeat, and the 
time to do it is now. He shouldn’t wait 
until the handwriting on the wall has proved 
all too true. 


The House Agriculture Committee Takes 
Another Look at REA Loans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert the follow- 
ing editorial from the Dillon, S. C., Her- 
ald concerning language on REA con- 
tained in the committee report on the 
agriculture bill. 

The editorial follows: 

Tae HOUSE AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE TAKES 
ANOTHER LOOK AT REA Loans 

Intent of the Congress in setting up the 
Rural Electrification Act was laudable and 
easily understood. It was to subsidize the 
supplying of electricity to sparsely settled 
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rural areas that could not be served profita- 
bly at the time by commercial companies 
that depend on proñt for their existence. 
Money to finance this boon to rural residents, 
mostly farmers, was to come from the only 
source available, the general taxpayers, 

Those who disparage current operations 
and expansion aims of electric co-ops under 
the REA are often villified as being opposed 
to Farmer John having the comforts and 
conveniences of electricity. This is, of 
course, absurd. 

But the electric co-ops have grown into 
a bureaucratic empire that aspires to go far 
beyond the original intent of Congress and 
expand endlessly at the expense of the tax- 
payers and to the ruination of the taxpaying 
investor-owned utility companies. 

The House Agriculture Committee acted 
wisely in eliminating paragraphs of the pro- 
posed farm bill that would have provided 
for an REA “loan account.” 

Testimony at the committee hearings in- 
dicated that four out of every five new 
co-op customers are nonfarm users and that 
2 percent REA money is relent to finance 
snowmaking, gravel crushing, lumber dress- 
ing, textile manufacture and the like. When 
such commercial and industrial enterprises 
can borrow below-cost REA money, with the 
taxpayer paying the difference, it is little 
wonder the report calls such policy “in- 
consistent with the original intent of Con- 
gress.” 

There was other testimony that seems 
to justify the action taken by the commit- 
tee. For instance, well over 50 percent of 
REA loans now go for generation and trans- 
mission, even when the cost to co-op custom- 
ers far exceeds that for similar service from 
investor-owned sources. Sometimes co-op 
generation costs 50 percent more than in- 
vestor-owned power, according to REA 
statistics. This seems to justify the recom- 
mendation that public hearings on the lend- 
ing of public money replace the present 
policy of “secrecy.” 

Much has appeared in the news about the 
report, which according to accounts from 
Washington, was passed on a vote of the full 
committee without a dissenting voice. 

More can be gained from a reading of the 
report itself than from any comments of 
ours. The paragraphs under the heading 
“REA provisions” are repeated below: 

“The committee eliminated sections 502 
and 503 of the original bill, H.R. 10010, which 
would have amended the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Act to provide for the establishment of 
& loan account.’ The subject requires more 
careful consideration than could be given 
concurrently with consideration of the com- 
plex features of the present legislation, 

“The committee heard witnesses rep- 
resenting the REA, its borrowers, and elec- 
tric companies affected by the REA program. 
It is evident that REA borrowers have done 
a good job; but it is equally apparent that 
widespread controversy has been evoked by 
administrative policy, particularly as relates 
to the secrecy surrounding loan applications 
and to industrial loans. 

“Testimony revealed a growing public con- 
cern over the failure of the REA to disclose 
information on various phases of its opera- 
tion. The public is entitled to know how 
public funds are being used, and the REA 
should approach the consideration of loans 
for generating facilities in a manner de- 
signed to provide as full public information 
as possible. The ultimate consumer is en- 
titled to the most advantageous source of 
power, determined by bringing together all 
pertinent facts in an objective manner. 
Public hearings appear to be a reasonable 
means of accomplishing that end. Certainly, 
interested parties should be notified and 
their views obtained before such loans are 
approved. tends to kindle doubt, 
whereas public knowledge of the reasons for 
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and justification of loans would go far 
toward dispelling criticism which threatens 
to bring the program into disrepute. 

“The committee heard testimony that 
loans under section 6 of the act, which was 
intended to help farm and other rural people 
to utilize the electricity that the REA pro- 
gram was bringing to them, are now used 
to finance industry. The committee feels 
that REA’s present interpretation of section 
5 of the 1936 act is inconsistent with the 
original intent of Congress. 

“It is the opinion of the committee that 
loans for generation and transmission facil- 
ities should be made only when it is shown 
conclusively that: (1) energy is not avail- 
able on reasonable terms from any existing 
source, (2) the proposed generating plant 
can produce energy at a lower cost than it 
could be obtained from any other source, 
and (3) the output of such plant will be used 
mainly for supplying energy for use in rural 
areas. Decisions on all generation loan ap- 
plications should take into account fully the 
willingness of other power suppliers to meet 
the requirements of the rural electric co- 
operatives on a reasonable basis, 

“Congress, of course, is charged with the 
responsibility of assuring that public funds 
are handled in accordance with the original 
intent of the Rural Electrification Act. 
Since it appears that the rural electrification 
program will be requiring continuing large 
amounts of Federal funds, it will be neces- 
sary to devote careful consideration to the 
need for such funds,” 


The Quakers and Aid to Latin Americ@ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr, SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
which appeared in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal of May 18, 1962, entitled “How 
Quakers Stretch Dollars as They HelP 
Latins.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, May 18, 1962] 
How QUAKERS SrreetcH DOLLARS AS 
HELP LATINS 
(By John F. Lawrence) 

PHILADELPHIA —A small 22-year-old Latin 
American aid program that costs the US: 
taxpayer not 1 cent may offer Uncle 18 
some tips on how to get the most for h 
foreign-aid dollar. A 

Some guiding principles of this program 
Start new youth clubs and civic service 
groups, Strengthen the local governmen 
agencies, Look for signs of self-help befor? 
offering assistance. Avoid the most renee 
trodden areas. Get something started, th 
get out, 1 

The program, one of many run in Lat! 
America by church and other private gr min po 
is operated by the American Friends Serv of 
Committee, an international association ig, 
Quakers headquartered in Philadelp aa 
The committee for the most part uses vol — 
teer workers many of whom pay their ois! 
way—and almost no Government finan ‘il 
aid to help Mexican and Guatemalan ode 
lages build new modern farming meth 
and develop schools, sewers and water m 
tems, learn stronger community spirit. 
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Committee has been remarkably successful 

in raising living standards and improving 

inter-American relations in the 170 com- 

Munities in which it has worked so far. 
OUTLAY IS SMALL 


The $1.2 million the AFSC has spent to 
date In Latin America is a flyspeck com- 
Pared with Federal ald. But the AFSC's 
methods may be worth a closer look as Pres- 
dent Kennedy’s ambitious 10-year, $20 bil- 
lion Latin American Alliance for Progress ald 
Program begins its second year. 

The AFSC was formed by a group of 
Friends, or Quakers, in 1917 to assist civilians 
in war-torn communities abroad. Since 
then it has concentrated its international 
ald, now costing around $2.2 mililon a year, 
in lands involved in or threatened by politi- 
Cal revolution. The committee supplies most 
Of its help in the form of advisers and vol- 
unteer laborers. Some 3,500 people have 
taken part in the Latin American portion of 
the program. Each summer 75 Americans 
and 30 Latin Americans, mostly students, at- 
tend 5 work camps in Mexican villages. 
Tn addition there are three year-round proj- 
ects each in Mexico and Guatemala. 

. The committee's resources naturally limit 
its activities. Its choice of Mexico and 
Guatemala stems from a belief that out- 
Siders alone can accomplish little, that the 
real key to continuing progress in raising 
living standards and ending political un- 
rest is bullding strong local institutions. 
These range from community service groups 
to branches of Government agencies, the 
Counterparts of our public health, agricul- 
tural extension and similar Federal services. 
Both Mexico and Guatemala are developing 
such organizations and the AFSC figures it 
will help more by assisting in this develop- 
2 than in tackling more backward coun- 
es. 
AIM IS PEACEFUL CHANGE 


“The Cuban situation renewed the Latin 
rican's faith in violence,” observes 
husky, 47-year-old Edwin Duckles, for 17 
the Mexico City-based field commis- 
sioner of the committee's Latin American 
Work. By cooperating with the indigenous 
institutions, we're trying to show there's a 
Way of achieving social change peacefully.” 
many farming regions, for example. 
personnel take farmers to see the 
Government's agricultural advisers, a step 
Most farmers won't take themselves because 
Of a traditional suspicion of Government 
agencies. 
Tn 1960, the committee, in line with a 
ican Government program, borrowed a 
Patch of land in the State of Puebla and 
Planted hybrid corn. Now an area 15 miles 
ng and 10 miles wide is dotted with fields 
the high-yield grain. A local youth club 
wreanized by the AFSC picked up the idea 
Nd helped it spread. 
Similarly, in the village of Ciudad Vieja, 
“atemala, Jack and Suzanne Long, a mar- 
couple from California, are helping along 
natlonal program of community develop- 
nt, Mr. Long has organized a progressive 
sonnets” committee which the local “delegado 
lal,” the agent for the Government's pro- 
thane is teaching to graft and prune fruit 
ter, Mrs. Long. with help from a local 
othosltencher. runs canning classes. In an- 
er Guatemalan village, an AFSC adviser 
or ted a soccer tournament to draw boys out 
a the local cantina (bar) as a step toward 
Ore serious youth program. 
ext fall, the AFSC will start a new pro- 
m in Lima, Peru, to advance a city pro- 
for upgrading slums. AFSC workers 
Withee? to develop community government 
aby. in slum sections, which in turn will be 
© to take advantage of the city's assist- 
lie z In putting in sanitation and other pub- 
Services. 
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In selecting communities to assist, the 
committee puts a premium on self-help. 
“Time and again we find our role is not to 
build a school but rather to point out to vil- 
lagers what they must do to get one,” says 
easy-mannered and articulate Mr. Duckles. 
Following AFSC advice, the village of San 
Nicolas, 100 miles west of Mexico City, side- 
stepped a huge backlog in requests for Gov- 
ernment aid in building a water system by 
coming up with half the cost and 10 volun- 
teer workers. The AFSC provided five more 
workers and the Government, after this 
demonstration of local interest, came through 
with its assistance. 

The AFSC avoids becoming a fixture in 
any community, striving instead to get 
things started so they'll keep going after the 
committee pulls out. Mr. Duckles relates a 
recent example of success: 

“In February, a villager from Tlacotepec, 
80 miles southeast of Mexico City, came to 
thank us for building a school, Actually, 
one of our work crews helped lay the founda- 
tion last summer and left long before the 
school was completed. The villagers went 
ahead and finished the job.” 

The committee helps to spread its in- 
fluence by bringing Latin Americans into its 
work crews, thus training them for commu- 
nity leadership in their own areas. These 
people, many of whom are teachers or social 
workers from more backward lands, get a 
firsthand look at how Mexico ls progressing. 

This program has paid dividends, Stu- 
dents from a Guatemalan university who 
attended a 1959 AFSC work camp in Mexico 
helped convince Gatemalan Government of- 
ficials to let the AFSC begin work in the 
country. 

NO MISSIONARY WORK 


Unlike some church groups, the AFSC 
avoids anything that could smack of mis- 
sionary work. Its first step in heavily Cath- 
olic Mexican villages is to make friends with 
the local priest. The committee has dis- 
tributed U.S. Government surplus commod- 
ities in some countries, especially in times 
of crisis, but treasures its ability to answer 
no“ to the frequent question, “Are you sub- 
sidized by your Government?” 

The committee makes no open effort to 
extol the democratic form of government 
but the fact its work crews work with, 
rather than above, the villagers and con- 
tain an assortment of religions, races, and 
nationalities (only 10 percent of its volun- 
teers are Quakers) “cuts away any unfavor- 
able steretotypes“ the Mexicans may have 
about the United States, Mr. Duckles con- 
tends. The work crews live together in fa- 
cilities provided by the village and eat to- 
gether, but most of their other activities, 
including washing clothes in rivers, are done 
side by side with villagers. 

The committee's activities are held to 
modest proportions by its small budget, 
which reflects in part a reluctance to pub- 
licize its activities. It's important that we 
don't claim credit for what is accom- 
plished—the credit must go to the local 
agencies in Latin America to build their 
prestige,” one AFSC official explains. About 
25 percent of its funds come from contri- 
butions of Quakers—there are about 123,000 
in this country—and the rest from founda- 
tions and non-Quakers. 

One asset in its fundraising, contends one 
of the committee’s 12 full-time fund raisers, 
is “our reputation for stretching a dollar.” 
The committee has only 380 full-time em- 
ployees worldwide, All its employees abroad, 
including Mr. Duckles, are given a mainte- 
nance allowance but no salary. Most work 
camp volunteers from this country pay their 
way south and back, plus $225. Many are 
Spanish students or future social workers 
anxious for the experience. 
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ADVICE ON PEACE CORPS 


The U.S. Government aid setup that comes 
closest to the AFSC approach is the Peace 
Corps program. Indeed, the committee pro- 
vided considerable advice on the program 
at the request of Government officials and 
still is consulted. The most recent inquiry: 
How to provide medical protection for corps- 
men in Africa. 

AFSC officials are critical of other U.S. 
Government aid projects in Latin America 
primarily on the ground too much of the 
money is lining the pockets of high level 
politicians. Too, when the Government 
sends people, “they work at too high a level 
and the appointment usually means house- 
maids and a hardship allowance,” remarks 
Mr, Duckies. His suggestion: More effort 
to channel aid directly to nonpolitical insti- 
tutions, and more scholarships for students 
in Latin American schools, He opposes 
bringing Latin Americans to the United 
States for training. “They always want to 
stay.” 

But the AFSC's criticism is far less potent 
than the example it sets. As Mr. Duckles put 
it on a recent visit here: “When we leave a 
community after a summer project there's 
hardly a dry eye in the place. In one village 
I visited 10 years later they still remembered 
the names of ‘the amigos’ who had been 
there.“ The sentiment contrasts sharply 
with the rock throwing that has greeted 
some other U.S. visitors in Latin America. 


What My Organization Does for 
Community Living 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr, BELCHER. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp a speech by Mr. Gary M. Gray 
of Waukomis, Okla., entitled “What My 
Organization Does for Community Liv- 
ing.“ Mr. Gray is one of the winners 
of the Oklahoma speech contest, spon- 
sored by the Oklahoma Farmers Union. 

The speech follows: 

Wir My ORGANIZATION DOES ror COMMUNITY 
LIvING 

I.give my pledge as an American to save 
and faithfully to defend from waste the nat- 
ural resources of my country, its solls, and 
minerals, its forests, waters and wildlife. 

I have just quoted to you the soll con- 
servation pledge. A pledge which stands for 
the very lifeline of the earth. 

This soll conservation pledge might also 
be used to describe some of the goals of 
the Farmers Union whose ideals and objec- 
tives are to keep the farm group on the 
farm and to preserve our soil through a 
strong soil conservation program. Through 
combined efforts of the Farmers Union and 
soil conseravtion districts we have the means 
of protecting our soil and improving our way 
of community living. 

It gives me great pleasure to say a few 
words today for my organization, the county 
soil and water conservation districts, and 
what I feel they are doing to promote bet- 
ter living in my community. 

For just a moment let us consider what 
soil conservation really is, Stated in the 
simplest terms conservation of the soil 1s 
a matter of using land as it should be used. 
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Some land is too steep to be farmed; some 
solls are too erodible to be cultivated; some 
regions are unsuited for farming because of 
the climate, rainfall, or other reasons. 

Proper use of land in other words is goy- 
erned by certain physical factors. When it 
is used without regard for these factors, the 
process of waste begins, and then we face the 
task of rebuilding it. 

That is why an organization such as our 
Garfield County soil conservation district has 
been formed. 

But I feel that our farm is the best ex- 
ample I know to show you what the practice 
of soil conservation can do for the land. 

Sixty-one years ago, my grandfather came 
here from Iowa and purchased this farm, 
It is the highest point on the Rock Island 
Rallroad between Fort Worth and Chicago, 
and it has its sloping advantages and disad- 
vantages. The south 80 slopes considerably 
to the east. Thirty years ago when my par- 
ents started farming it, it was streaked with 
ditches—they called it the little Mississippi 
because it had its deep riverbed and its tribu- 
taries which started at the barn or the top 
of the hill and continued on down to the 
southeast corner of the farm in the form of 
acanyon. They tried to fill it with anything 
they could think of: brush, stones, brick, and 
even bedsprings. Then they would watch 
it wash out and down to the Gulf of Mexico. 
Terraces were beginning to become popular 
about that time so they experimented with a 
few, and they were so successful that they 
added more. With crop rotation, fertiliza- 
tion, and the terraces the hillside that once 
averaged 10 bushels per acre now more than 
doubled its average. They also built soil 
retention dams in the north draw of the 

which not only saved the pasture 
soll but provided us with an abundance of 
surface water for the cattle. 

Besides affording us a recreational place 
for fishing, swimming, It you don't mind the 
red mud, and boating. We feel that it has 
more than doubled the valuation of the 
farm. In addition to this the appreciation 
and gratitude of the neighbors on down the 
creek bed has more than paid for the cost 
of the dam itself. This to me proves the 
value of soll conservation. 

If soil conservation can do so much for 
our farm, it seem logical that it could do the 
same for other farms. If a large majority 
of individuals take up the practice of soil 
conservation, then an adequate supply of 
food for future generations will be assured. 

That is why I feel that conserving the soil 
is one of the most important duties of the 
citizens of our Nation, both young and old. 
The united efforts of the Oklahoma soll con- 
servation district and other conservation 
districts, with the Farmer Union organiza- 
tion constitutes one of the most effective 
steps, in my opinion, that has even been 
taken to conserve the soil of Oklahoma. 

In the hope of making this State, along 
with the others of our Nation, a better place 
in which to live for ourselves and our pos- 
terity, we join hands with the soll conserva- 
tion officials and cooperators in this great 


program. 


REA Inconsistent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1962 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the town 
of Havelock, N.C., has grown rapidly in 
size due to the recent establishment of 
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a marine base there. As the town 
moved out, REA moved in. 

Below is an editorial from the Have- 
lock Progress voicing opposition to the 
encroachment of REA into areas that 
obviously should not be included as REA 
territory according to the original in- 
tent of Congress. 

Considering that many of the sub- 
cribers to the Havelock Progress are 
served by REA, one must admire this 
fearless reporting. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Havelock (N.C.) Progress, June 
14, 1962 


REA INCONSISTENT 


Two criticisms of the Rural Electrification 
Administration by the recent House Agricul- 
ture Committee report on the farm bill have 
been strikingly brought home, by the REA 
itself. 

The report by the committee, headed by 
Representative HAROLD D. Cootxxr, heard tes- 
timony revealing “a growing public concern, 
over the failure of the REA to disclose in- 
formation on various phases of its opera- 
tion.” 

The committee also heard testimony that 
loans under section 5 of the act, which 
was intended to help rural people to utilize 
the electricity that REA brought to them, 
are now used to finance industry. The re- 
port called this “Inconsistent with the orig- 
inal intent of Congress.” 

The REA recently approved a $25,000 low- 
cost REA loan to a private textile firm for 
the purpose of buying textile machinery at 
the request of the Randolph County Electric 
Membership Corp. 

The REA was established for the purpose 
of getting electricity to rural areas which 
private power companies could not or would 
not serve. It has done that job admirably 
in many respects. 

However, REA was not set up to loan out 
below-cost REA money to commercial and 
industrial enterprises, with the taxpayer 
footing the difference, 

Testimony before the House committee 
indicated that 4 out of every 5 new co-op 
customers are nonfarm users and that 2 
percent of REA money is being reloaned to 
finance snowmaking, gravel crushing, lum- 
ber dressing and textile manufacturing. 

REA‘s $25,000 loan also certainly supports 
the committee’s comment, “Secrecy tends 
to kindle doubt, whereas public knowledge 
of the reasons for and justification of loans 
would go far toward dispelling criticism 
which threatens to bring the program into 
disrepute. 


The Soft Life Is Bad Medicine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
March 23, 1961, I addressed the Senate 
on the importance of physical develop- 
ment and exercise, advocating that bi- 
cycle paths be established in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to encourage bicycle 
riding and also urging that State and 
local governments give consideration to 
this proposal. I take pleasure in calling 
to the attention of the Senate an article 
on the importance of bicycle riding and 
outdoor exercise which appeared in 
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Family Weekly magazine on May 20, 

1962. It is entitled “The Soft Life Is 

Bad Medicine; If Your Legs Never Take 

You Farther Than Your Garage, You 

Are Courting Il] Health, Says This Lead- 

ing Exponent of Outdoor Exercise” and 

was written by Curtis Mitchell in collab- 
oration with Dr. Paul Dudley White, the 
renowned heart specialist who attended 

President Eisenhower during his heart 

illness, 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, and I urge my colleagues and all 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to 
give most serious consideration to Dr. 
White’s advice. Anyone who is inter- 
ested in reading my speech on this sub- 
ject can refer to the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of March 23, 1961. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tun Sort Lire Is Bap Menpicine—I¢ Yous 
Lecs Never Take You FARTHER THAN YOUR 
GARAGE, You Are COURTING ILL HEALTH, 
Sars THIS LEADING EXPONENT OF OUTDOOR 
EXERCISE 

(By Paul Dudley White, M.D., as told to 

Curtis Mitchell) 

President Kennedy, in speaking of physical 
fitness, recently said that we have become & 
nation of onlookers instead of doers. 

On the other hand, people who should 
know better have said that exercise is un- 
important. 

It is important. It ts important for us 
to be more than mere spectators of sports. 
We can profit by enlarging our activities be- 
yond those of getting into and out of auto- 
mobiles, buses, trains, planes, and our easy 
chairs. We should all start using our legs 
again. 

As long as I can remember, I have sought 
activity outdoors and have always been re- 
treshed thereby. One of my first ambitions 
was to be a forester, and many of my early 
summers were spent at Camp Becket in west- 
ern Massachusetts. One summer, I 
all the way from Becket across the State of 
Connecticut to get a look at Long Island 
Sound. 

While still in college, I changed my per- 
sonal goal from forestry to medicine, but 
I have continued to hike and to urge others 
to do so. 

Fortunately, the means for such exercise: 
for living a more active life, are coming int? 
use again. They are the bicycle path, the 
back road, the mountain trail, and the great 
parks in every section of the country. 

Adequate statistics relating health to €x- 
ercise are lacking, but certain advantages 
exercise are well known to physicians 
Many of us consider exercise just as ossential 
as sleep and food. 

First, exercise has an immediate effect on 
the circulation. Good muscle tone in the 
arms and legs maintains better circula 
of blood through the veins. Our veins are 
provided with one-way vulves, and thé 
compression by the skeletal muscles helps 
pump the blood back to the heart. 
muscles do this job better than soft ones. 

Exercise also improves the muscle tone 
of the diaphragm, the muscle that bring“ 
oxygen to the lungs, removes carbon dioxide 
and sucks blood into the heart, Vigorous 
exercise aids these processes. But if that 13 
impossible, deep breathing several times ^ 
day is of some value. 

There are other benefits from exercise, t09- 
Digestion and bowel function are improved. 
A brisk walk before bedtime may help induce 
sleep better than any kind of medicine. * 
highball, or a TV show. Most important 
adequate muscular exercise is an antidote 
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for mental fatigue. In my own case, nervous 
Stress and strain can be counteracted, even 
Prevented, by regular exercise. 

Sometimes, a walk can be the difference 
between well-being and illness. Several 
years ago, an aged patient of mine was forced 
to sit about the house through much of the 
Winter because of grippe. By spring, his legs 
had begun to swell and he was fearful of 
almost any movement, He had no heart 
disease or leg-vein thrombosis, so I had him 
resume his former habit of walking a mile or 
two each day. His swelling disappeared, and 
has suffered no more trouble with his 

ES, 

If walking is good, so is cycling. As a 
freshman in college, I rode my bicycle about 
10 miles a day and thought nothing of it. 
My father sometimes rode his bicycle 100 
Miles a day when he was a young man. 

While attending medical meetings abroad, 
my wife and I have often found cycling an 
ideal way to get acquainted with the people 
ot an unfamiliar country. On travels in 
Holland and Ireland, we easily cycled 25 
Miles a day. 

Here at home, Americans own more than 

Million bicycles, but we suffer from a 
Shortage of safe roads and paths. 
Fortunately, the public is at last becom- 
interested in the problem. Recently, I 
Visited Homestead, Fla, ‘the city of bicycles,” 
Where I joined people of all ages in enjoying 
this healthful mode of transportation. 

In Massachusetts, we have formed the 
Committee for Safe Bicycling, Inc., which 
Supported legislation that resulted in build- 

8 a safe bicycle path on the island of 
Nantucket. 

Our group's current efforts include encour- 

ing the residents of communities across 
the Nation to develop safe bicycle paths from 

mes to schools, to shopping areas, and to 
rallway and bus stations. 

All healthy persons, no matter what their 
age, should exercise. Man needs an efficient 

ulation with adequate reserve, not merely 
a Bluggish one. An emergency such as an 
acute illness or accident can suddenly call 
on the full resources of the body. Being in 
A State of positive health rather than merely 
existing may mean the difference between 
life and death. 

The outdoors awaits, It is time for Ameri- 
Cans to pause and consider how they can take 
advantage of its health-giving pleasures. 


Budget Making—Budget Faking 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I have always had profound 
admiration for our distinguished col- 
league from the Fourth Congressional 
District of Illinois, Hon. Enwarp J. DER- 

Skr, and his tireless efforts to pro- 
Mote sound fiscal policies in our Nation, 
and I am delighted to call to the atten- 
tion of the membership the following 
the tory editorial which appeared in 
7 iste Grange Citizen Opinion of June 

Bupcer Maxrnc—Bupcer FAKING 

“It is apparent that the voter-taxpayer 
bu teln much more effective control of 
the government at the local level rather than 

huge, uncontrollable machine that our 

eral Government has become.” 
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These are the words of Congressman Ep- 
Wand DerwiInskt, Illinois Fourth District. 
They were uttered by the Congressman as 
part of an argument that Federal funds 
should be siphoned back to States. This is 
in support of a bill he introduced to return 
1 percent of Federal income tax to each 
State to be used for school and other pur- 
poses. 

Not to divert attention from Congressman 
Deewinsxk1's bill but to carry his logic re- 
garding local control down to specifics con- 
sider the matter of budget making, 

Currently the local village and the school 
districts are involved in budget planning. 
Basically this consists in weighing what 
money is needed to finance services against 
what will be available through anticipated 
revenue. Occasionally the village board or 
the school board will be optimistic and set 
up a budget close to the margin of receipts. 
Generally however the budget is realistic 
and services are programed within the lim- 
its of the funds that will be available dur- 
ing a fiscal year. 

You hear of villages and schools that are 
curtailing services, but it is rare to learn 
that a village or school district has budg- 
eted itself into bankruptcy. Yet, that is 
what State and Federal Governments do year 
after year. 

In Illinois where budget making is a bien- 
nial ordeal the administration (Republican 
and Democratic) frankly admit that the an- 
ticipated revenue will not meet the budgeted 
items, This is not an embarrassed admis- 
sion but a bold statement that before the 
2 years are over we'll be back for more 
money. Budget making in State and Fed- 
eral financing is cumbersome and complex. 

Actually it is a formalized procedure the 
purpose of which has been lost in the maze 
of department requests and estimates of 
needs. 

To compare local municipal goverments, 
villages and schools, with State and Federal 
may seem incongruous because of the great 
variance in size. But comparison is part of 
a continuing argument that the closer a 
citizen is to his government the more effi- 
cient that government will be, Thus we are 
back to Congressman Derwinsxr's state- 
ment quoted in the opening paragraph of 
this editorial. 


Freer Trade for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, as 
more and more interest is focused on the 
subject of free trade and the reduction of 
tariffs, I ask that the thouight-provoking 
and realistic editorial, entitled “Freer 
Trade for Freedom,” which appeared in 
the Miama (Fla.) Herald of January 27, 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FREER TRADE FOR FREEDOM 

With his request for sweeping new tariff 
powers under the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962, President Kennedy is said to have 
joined the issue over freer trade. 

But is dismantling the high tarif structure 
any longer much of ah issue? 

Mr. Kennedy asks Congress for bargaining 
powers to reduce duties as much as 50 per- 
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cent with free enterprise countries in ex- 
change for similar concessions. 

He asks also for authority to eliminate or 
reduce tarifs on "those groups of products 
where the United States and the Common 
Market together account for 80 percent or 
more of world trade" over a given period. 

On the face of them, these requests are 
audacious. 

In olden times they would have touched off 
a screaming chorus of protest from trade pro- 
tectionists. 

Instead, many financial interests of the 
country are urging Mr. Kennedy on. 

Calling protectionism “a mockery of the 
free economy,” the Wall Street Journal pro- 
nounces the President “demonstrably right” 
in his pitch to Congress, 

And in a speech the other day to the ad- 
vertising council, Henry Ford II called for 
tariff cuts since “basically, we must now de- 
cide whether we move aggressively to 
strengthen our commercial relationships 
with Europe, or sit back on our status 
quo and watch the rest of the world go 
by.” 

Whatever happened, as James Reston asks, 
to Smoot and Hawley? 

As the President explained to Congress, 
“sweeping developments have made obsolete 
our traditional trade policy.” 

No one of these developments is more sig- 
nificant than the swift fulfillment of the 
European Common Market program. 

In our lifetimes we have seen what few 
Americans less than a generation ago could 
ever have foretold; the economic union of 
Europe and the beginnings of a political 
union. 

“Who could have believed,” Mr. Ford asks, 
“that Europe would ever move so far toward 
economic and political unity; that good will 
and sanity could so triumph over national- 
ism and ancient rivalries; that economic 
commonsense could win out over Europe's 
traditional protectionism?” 

The answer, of course, must come in re- 
ciprocal action, not simple amazement. And 
the Kennedy program shpws the way. 

The formula provides for “adjustment 
assistance” aid to industries and workers who 
may be penalized by lower tariffs. In the 
long run they will benefit from new pro- 
duction voids to fill the needs of new 
markets. 

As Mr. Ford and others have pointed out, 
an integrated Europe will be more of a con- 
suming than a producing country, though it 
will be both. And as anyone who has visited 
it recently can testify, it is becoming rich 
beyond all dreams. 

Realism suggests that the United States 
accommodate itself quickly to this triumph 
of private enterprise in Europe (a triumph, 
incidentally, which contradicts the gloomy 
prophets of Communist takeover) and tri- 
umph elsewhere in the free world, 


The National Lottery of Holland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to tell the Members of this House about 
the national lottery of Holland. In 
reality, there is nothing too startling 
about the Dutch lottery. Holland is a 
small nation, and the lottery is not a 
large scale operation. But it does rec- 
ognize that people love to gamble and it 
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is better that they be able to do so under 
government auspices. 

In 1961, the gross receipts of the na- 
tional lottery of Holland came to almost 
$10 million. The government's share 
was close to $114 million. 

Mr. Speaker, Holland realizes that the 
gambling urge is better recognized and 
channeled than disregarded. We would 
do well to come to the same realization 
with out own national lottery. A U.S.- 
run lottery could produce over $10 billion 
a year in new revenue which could be 
used for tax relief and reduction of our 
national debt. 


Civil Service Giving Away to Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARI. E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the column by 
Jerry Kluttz from the June 10, 1962, 
Washington Post be included in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. I urge my col- 
leagues to note that despite the protesta- 
tions of top officials about supposed 
policies under previous administrations, 
that our civil service system is being 
taken over by politics. 

My Democrat colleagues had better 
prepare for a rush of business since 
“word is getting around to civil servants 
that a political endorsement or two from 
the right Democratic sources won’t hurt 
them in their quests for promotions to 
key administrative jobs, top public infor- 
mation positions, high ranking officers in 
field offices, et cetera.” 

The article follows: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Crvm Skavice Giving Away To Po.rrics 

(By Jerry Kluttz) 

It's strictly against the rules, but the Ken- 
nedy administration is quietly providing poli- 
tical clearances to at least a handful of em- 
ployees prior to their appointments and pro- 
ae to jobs under the civil service sys- 

em. 

The practice appears to be spotty; some 
agencies indulge in it, others don’t. Fur- 
ther, there doesn’t seem to be any fixed sys- 
tem or procedure for meeting the political 
test. But as one veteran administrator ob- 
served: 

“The civil service system is being used to- 
day to get jobs, or promotions for good Demo- 
crats like it was often used during the Eisen- 
hower administration to get them for Repub- 
licans.” 

Another top official admitted his agency 
considered political factors in a “relatively 
few” appointments and promotions but he 
insisted that the number doesn't start to 
compare with the yolume of those to which 
a political test was applied by the former 
administration. 

Word is getting around to civil servants 
that a political endorsement or two from the 
right Democratic sources won't hurt them in 
their quests for promotions to key adminis- 
trative jobs, top public information positions, 
5 officers in field offices, and so 
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In some departments, personnel officers 
must refer candidates for these and other 
openings to either a special assistant or an 
assistant secretary who makes the political 
checks. 

CSC, the administrator and protector of 
the merit is not unaware of what's 
going or although its officials are most reluc- 
tant to talk about the problem. 

One relatively new agency (supposedly un- 
der civil service) is known to have selected 
other than top eligibles from civil service 
examination lists in at least a dozen in- 
stances. But in each case CSC blew the 
whistle and the agency was forced to retreat. 
It is suspected that the agency had political 
reasons for making the original selections, 

CSC Chairman John W. Macy and his top 
staff have visited with the heads of a dozen 
agencies in recent weeks. Their primary ob- 
jective is to explain the CS system and how 
it can be of service to the agencies. 

At several of these sessions, It is reported, 
politics as a factor in appointments and 
promotions were frankly discussed with CSC 
whose officials strongly advised against the 
setting up of any system to politically check 
CS jobs and also to drop immediately any 
such practice in effect. 

On the surface, the Kennedy administra- 
tion has a remarkably good record on CS and 
in the minimum number of jobs that have 
been taken out of the merit system. 

The record shows that Post Office, Com- 
merce, and Small Business all asked CSC to 
take their regional director jobs out of CS. 
The Commission rejected all of their re- 
quests. 

Job rights of thousands of employees have 
been strengthened by CSC decisions. Agency 
officials were rankled by a recent CSC rating 
that spelled out fob rights for the many 
employees in schedule A. They argue that 
the Elsenhower administration made many 
political appointments to schedule A jobs 
and that the Kennedy administration should 
have the same freedom. 

Job security for 800,000 nonveterans will 
become greater on July 1 when their rights 
of appeal to CSC on any action that penalizes 
them will be broadened. 

These and other actions have served to 
build up resentment and criticism of CSC 
in some quarters as being “impractical * * » 
too rigid * * and a protector of the 
mediocre,” 

A high-ranking administration official with 
a long civil service background confided re- 
cently that he’s now convinced the Govern- 
ment would be more responsive to changing 
conditions and better operated if all jobs in 
grade 15 upward were taken out of the CS 
system. He feels that too many career people 
in key Jobs are too complacent and too op- 
posed to change. He implied that more than 
a few in the Kennedy administration agreed 
with him. 

Perhaps so, but no such plan as this has 
much of a chance for approval by the Presi- 
dent. The Eisenhower and earlier admin- 
istrations rejected similar proposals, 


William Bielewicz 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league, CLIFFORD Davrs, the dean of the 
Tennessee delegation, has served faith- 
fully in Congress more than 22 years. 
The voters in his congressional district 
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have expressed confidence in him by first 
electing him to the position of Judge in 
Memphis and later four times elected 
him as commissioner of public safety. 
During those years in the service of his 
city, and now in serving the Ninth Con- 
gressional District which is one of the 
largest in the country, and certainly the 
most populated district in Tennessee, he 
has never lost sight of the individual. 

Throughout his long public career he 
has enjoyed the respect and deep affec- 
tion of literally thousands and thousands 
of people in every walk of life. 

The people of my own district remem- 
ber well his help on the West Tennessee 
tributaries project. Later, when I came 
to Congress he continued the support 
which I had requested him to give in 
other years, and in addition as one of the 
senior Members of the House he has 
never failed to give me the benefit of his 
long experience. His counsel to me as 
the freshman of the delegation and its 
secretary, has been invaluable. 

Last week, the Memphis Sertoma Club, 
one of the sponsors of the Memphis 
Boy’s Town, honored William Bielewicz 
whom Congressman Davis had nomi- 
nated to West Point. Many feel that 
this was a highlight in the long public 
career of our colleague when vicw 
from a purely human standpoint. This 
young man came to Memphis a little 
more than 3 years ago as an orphan. 
His mother passed away when he was 4 
years of age. At her death the boy's 
father was so broken in spirit that he left 
Bill and his three sisters and has not 
been heard from since. 

Young Bill delivered newspapers and 
was taken into the home of an aunt. 
One sad experience after another fol- 
lowed. From his savings as a newspaper 
carrier he went to Chicago, purchased a 
ticket on the Ilinois Central railroad to 
Memphis because the name Memphis on 
the timetable in the station impressed 
him as being a pretty name. On his ar- 
rival in Memphis he asked if there was 
a boy’s town. Those in charge of the 
Memphis organization invited him to 
come out immediately, They broke the 
rules contained in their bylaws and took 
this youngster from out of the State into 
their care after clearing with legal au- 
thorities in Indiana. 

The boy went to the Kingsbury High 
School, one of the fine public schools in 
Memphis, excelled in his studies, par- 
ticipated in athletics, and was elec 
president of the student council. He be- 
came interested in church and joined the 
Baptist Church where he has continued 
in Sunday school and in the worshiP 
service, 

A few Memphis citizens wrote Con- 
gressman Davis recommending him for 
appointment to West Point. The editor 
of the Memphis afternoon newspaper, 
one of the South's leading publications 
read an account written by one of 
reporters and joined with Dr. Cooper 
in an endorsement of the young man. 
Joe Hanover, prominent lawyer and 
long-time benefactor of Boy’s Town, €X- 
pressed his deep concern about the boys 
future. 

Our colleague nominated Bill. With 
only his high school education and with- 
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out additional preparation, he met all of 
the rigid requirements of West Point, 
Physically and scholastically, and will 
enter the Military Academy July 2, next. 

There was great interest in his ap- 
Pointment, and Congressman Davis flew 
to Memphis to participate in the Ser- 
toma's tribute to Bill Bielewicz. A part 
of his speech is included as a part of my 
remarks. Truly it was inspiring. 

The address follows: 

Brut BIELEWICS 


The U.S. Military Academy was established 
Officially on March 16, 1802, at West Point, 
N. T., a key Hudson River military fortress 
during the Revolution, and was opened on 
July 4 of that same year. 

Two compelling reasons made the forma- 
tion of an American military academy at 
that time both logical and necessary. The 
experience of the Revolutionary War and the 
Ominous international political situation in 
1801, moved President Thomas Jeferson to 
Make this decision. 

The initial purpose of the Academy was to 

military technicians for all branches 

Of the military service, to encourage the 

Study of military art nationally, and thus 

ralse the level of training of the militia, and 

encourage the practical study of every 
sclence. 

The garrison site of West Point, consisting 
Of 1,795 acres purchased from Stephen 
Moore in 1790, had been occupied by the 
Army since 1778. Barracks and other build- 
ings, while inadequate, were available for 
housing and instruction, and Maj. Jonathan 

, a grandnephew of Benjamin 
Franklin and Chief of the Corps of Engineers, 
e the first superintendent. Subse- 
Quently, all of our fine eer officers, with 
& long record of achievement and integrity, 
have been trained at the Point. It is inter- 
esting to know, that the first Academy 

Opened with a total of 10 cadets present. 
Tue military reservation at West Point has 
grown from the original 1,795 acres to 16,011 
Acres, The approximately 2,500 cadets of the 
corps, organized into 24 companies of about 
100 men each, follow a brigade organization 
With 2 regiments. Each regiment is or- 
ganized into three battalions with four com- 
Panies in each battalion. 

The U.S. Military Academy exists for the 

purpose of developing highly quali- 
fied individuals for a lifetime career in the 
US. Army. Its cadets share in a great heri- 
tage, u heritage fostered by the achievement, 
and glory of a never-ending stream of 
Graduates. The roster of the long gray line 
udes the names of Lee, Grant, Pershing. 
In addition, I am pleased to have known and 
Generals Eisenhower, MacArthur, 
ey, Patton, Spaatz, Arnold, Collins, 
Clark, McNair, Devers, Wainwright, Mc- 
Narney, Stilwell, Eichelberger, Vandenberg, 
and Simpson. All of these men served with 
tion and have lead our armies in a 

long and honored experience. 

All of these men, and thousands of others, 

ve dedicated themselves to the service of 

country. 

Because its graduates are expected to as- 
responsibilities of vital national im- 
ce, the Military Academy seeks the 

type of individual who a strong de- 
ation to follow in the footsteps of his 
by accopting the challenge in- 

tin the rigorous life of a cadet. 

When a cadet has completed the course 
Sf instruction and meets the required phys- 
ical standards, he is, upon graduation, pro- 
noed and appointed a second Neutenant in 

Army. 
i How well the Academy has succeeded in 
ts purpose for the first 10 years of its exist- 


e, Henry Adams. In his History of the 
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United States, covering the Jefferson and 
Madison administrations, Adams offered the 


So Bill Bielewicz ts now qualified to join 
a long list of distinguished military men. 
He has proved his high character, industry, 
and ability to study. Likewise, he has 
proved that his mother, who left him so 
early in life, and even his father, who neg- 
lected him and his three sisters upon the 
passing of his wife and the mother of Bill, 
unquestionably were made out of good and 
sound material. He most certainly inherited 
good qualities. 

He participated, while a student in Kings- 
bury High School, in athletics. He showed 
traits of leadership when his fellow students 
elected him to school office. 

Tribute must be paid to Boys Town in 
Memphis and its sponsors, and most cer- 
tainly its board of directors and those who 
are training these boys day by day. To 
Dr. Cooper, to Mr. Hanover and to Mr. Harris 
and others and their associates, we must 
give high praise. 

Carlos Romulo, soldier, statesman, one- 
time presiding officer of the United Nations, 
most recently Ambassador to the United 
States from the Philippines, in returning to 
his country after 17 years of living among 
us, sald among other things, “I marvel at 
your skyscrapers, your industry, but also at 
the character of your people. In leaving 
your country, which I have come to love, I 
leave you with but one thought, may God 
keep you and may you keep God.” 

In my office this morning, I had but two 
little pleces of advice to give Bill. They 
were: Learn to speak up and distinctly. 
Hold your head high, your shoulders erectly, 
and maintain a simple faith in God. 

So Bill, in the language of Ambassador 
Romulo, now to become president of a great 
university in the Philippines, “May God ever 
keep you, and may you ever keep God.” 


U.S. Economic Illiteracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Na- 
tion, for progress and security, needs to 
maintain a strong economy. 

Gradually, however, our appreciation 
of the significance of our economic sys- 
tem to progress and security, is diminish- 
ing. 

The reason, I believe, is a developing 
economic illiteracy. 

In a weekend speech at Hortonville, 
Wis., I was privileged to discuss this 
serious problem as well as make some 
recommendations for dealing with it. 

I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts from my speech printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WILEY CITES DANGERS or Economic ILLITERACY 
IN THE UNITED STATES 

(Excerpts from address prepared for delivery 

by Senator ALEXANDER WILEY at home- 

coming at Hortonville, Wis., June 16, 1962) 

I am happy to be with you, to share in the 
good spirit of your homecoming. 
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In a world and times of high tension and 
crises, “homecoming,” here at Hortonville, 
or elsewhere, has a special meaning. Where 
we meet old friends and make new ones; 
review our progress; together, look forward to 
the future; and attempt to strengthen our 
faith, not only in our people, but also, the 
competence of our Nation, to meet and sur- 
Mount the great obstacles and challenges 
of the times. 

For the future, the progress and security 
of the Nation and its people depends upon a 
strong, dynamic, forward-moving effort: to 
insure the well-being of our citizens; to 
promote economic progress; to assure that 
individually, and as communities, all of us 
are sharing proportionately in our national 
progress, 

Success In such endeavors, however, de- 
pends upon full utilization of our human 
and natural resources, To attain these goals 
then, communities like Hortonville need to 
demonstrate in day-to-day working and 
planning the wonderful, friendly, coopera- 
tive spirit reflected in the homecoming 
activities. 

GETTING “OUT OF THE RUT” 

Often, we, as citizens, get into a rut, ad- 
hering to, and practicing, outworn and out- 
moded Ideas. 

For this reason, all of us need, from time 
to time, to take a new look at ourselves; to 
reevaluate our progress; to reassess our po- 
tential; and to determine whether or not 
we are best utilizing our citizen and commu- 
nity resources to best serve the well-being 
of our people and promoting progress, 

Now what are some practical steps whi 
if taken, would help to serve these purposes? 

First. Reestablish the town-meeting-type 
counciling, or appoint a special committee, . 


age local citizens of “pool” efforts, material, 
and finances to undertake needed projects. 

Second. In attempting to speed up prog- 
ress, obtain guidance and assistance from 
available outside sources, such as State 
agencies; educational institutions; bureaus 
of business research; bureaus of economic 
research, etc.; the Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration of the Department of Com- 
merce; the Small Business Administration; 
agricultural or conservation programs that 
may be applicable to local problems; rural 
development program, particularly in de- 
veloping farm village projects for mutual 
benefit. 

Third. After determining the needs of the 
community and establishing plans to pro- 
mote progress, there must be action to mo- 
billze the people, in spirit and action, and 
resources for promoting economic, social, 
educational, agricultural, or other types of 
progress. 

ECONOMIC ILLITERACY 

Over the years, however, we have unfor- 
tunately, gradually diminished our apprecia- 
tion of the significance of our economic sys- 
tem to our progress and security. 

What is the reason? The Nation, in my 
judgment, is suffering from serious economic 
illiteracy. According to Secretary of Com- 
merce Hodges: 

“No more than 10 to 15 percent of today's 
high school students, tomorrow's citizens and 
voters, will ever take a separate course in 
economics, either in high school or in col- 
lege. 

Of the 50 States, only 16 require an ele- 
mentary course in economics to qualify for 
teaching high school social studies, the area 
where most students get their economics. 

“Surveys by the Opinion Research Corp. 
among college-caliber high school graduates 
show that only one-fourth realize that the 
surest way to raise the standard of living 
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is to produce more goods per man-hour, 
Many think you can push up standards 
simply by raising wages or increasing Govern- 
ment spending.” 

For these reasons, a greater effort is neces- 
sary to understand, and strengthen, free 
enterprise. 

How best can this be done? By the fol- 
lowing steps: 

1. By better educating our citizens, adult 
and in school, of the significance and work- 
ing principles of our economic system. 

2. By encouraging more people, not only 
to understand and appreciate, but also con- 
fidently invest in, enterprises, small and 
large, serving as & hub of economic life for 
a community. 

3. By reawakening our citizens’ enterpris- 
ing spirit.“ full of faith and confidence, to 
improve the economic status of existing, and 
creating new, enterprises for a strong free 
economy. 

CONCLUSION 

In evaluating the national economic pic- 
ture, we must always remember ‘that free 
enterprise, not the Government, despite a 
$93 billion Federal budget, creates the 
“giant’s share” of U.S. Jobs and goods and 
services. 

In reality, Government spending is not a 
“measuring stick” of progress. To the extent 
that it involves participation in normally 
nongovernmental economic-human welfare 
programs, rather, this represents a failure of 
our system to fulfill such needs of the people 
and the country. 

The Nation, then, must undertake re- 
newed efforts to strengthen our free enter- 
prise system—to. maintain a strong, free. 
healthy economy; to prevent Government 
from “taking over“ more activities that can 
and should be performed by the economy; to 
reverse the trend of ever-greater Federal 
budgets and higher and higher deficits; to 
provide the productive, fast-progressing eco- 
nomic system necessary for greater needs 
and challenges of the future. 


NEEDED: CONFIDENCE IN ECONOMY 


Progress in our economy, also, depends to a 
tremendous degree, upon optimism and con- 
fidence in our economy by you—Mr. and Mrs. 
America. 

Now, is there a justification for such con- 
fidence and optimism? In my judgment, 
yes—absolutely yes. 

In the past, unfortunately, there have 
been mistaken, and sometimes ridiculous 
and irresponsible, efforts—both at home and 
abroad—to categorize our economy as “sec- 
ond rate.” 

The economic facts of world life, however. 
demonstrate that this is far from the truth. 

Let's cite some examples: First, compari- 
son with Communist progress. Today, the 
United States has a gross national product 
rate of $548 billion annually. According to 
best estimates available, this is way ahead 
of the combined output of all the Commu- 
nist countries, valued at $350 billion an- 
nually. The Red bloc ircludes Albania, Bul- 
garia, Communist China, Czechoslovakia, 
East Germany, Hungary, North Korea, North 
Vietnam, Outer Mongolia, Poland, Rumania 
and the U.S.S.R. 

Second, what about competition with free- 
world nations? Again, the United States 
is way “out front.” Annually, our produc- 
tion far exceeds, in fact, about doubles, the 
combined output of the United Kingdom, 
Germany, France, Canada, and Italy. 

For these reasons, then, the American 
people should, in my judgment, be abso- 
lutely “out of patience,” in fact, irritated 
with the economic pessimists who; for what- 
ever motives, downgrade our economic prog- 
ress and accomplishment, There is abso- 
lutely no justification either for political or 
economic shortsightedness in underselling 
our country. 
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From these comparisons, then, it is obvi- 
ous that we are not in danger of being im- 
mediately overtaken either by the Commun- 
ists or non-Communist nations, although we 
cannot disregard such competition. The 
long-range efforts of the economy, however, 
should be “zeroed in” on such targets as: 

1. Providing ample goods and services to 
meet the needs of a fast-growing 186 million 
population, expanding at the rate of 3 mil- 
lion a year; 

2. Creating the jobs necessary for our labor 
force, growing at 25,000 a week; 

3. Strengthening the economy's ability to 
pay national expenditures, particularly sky- 
rocketing costs for defense amounting to over 
$50 billion annually; and 

4. Promoting economic progress, not just 
in response to competition from abroad; but, 
rather, to “live up to” the great traditions, 
and the potential of our free economy, the 
mightiest production system in the history 
of the world, 

WORLD PICTURE 

As a US. Senator—and as a citizen—lI, like 
yourselves, naturally find it necessary to con- 
centrate upon, and make special effort to re- 
solye, the problems which are of major im- 
portance to me. 

However, we must not lose ourselves in a 
“neighborhood size,” perspectively limited 
world. 

Around the globe, as well as elsewhere in 
the life of our country, instead, there are the 
great, broad-scope challenges of significance, 
not only to our individual interests, but to 
our national progress and peace, and per- 
haps our survival, 

What are these larger-scope challenges? 
In reviewing the world picture, high priority, 
in my judgment, needs to be accorded the 
following: 

1, Preventing a third world war; or, more 
positively, exerting every justified effort 
toward promoting peace and progress in the 
world, 

2, Maintaining strong, healthy, free world 
economies: to support the skyrocketing costs 
of defense; to meet the ever-growing needs 
of fast-expanding national populations; to 
provide the “wherewithal” to fulfill the de- 
fense-economic needs of the free world. 

3. Engaging in a continuous effort to en- 
courage all citizens to dedicate themselves 
to keeping America free. 

May we take a few moments before we con- 
clude to step back into the past? 

In 1620, our forefathers “back in the old 
country” came to this conclusion: Let's find 
new homes across the sea,“ and so it was. 
First, Plymouth Rock and then the settlers 
pushing on to build these United States of 
ours, For home is where the heart is, and 
their hearts were not in unjust taxes—or tax- 
ation without representation—religion with- 
out a choice, trial without a jury. 

But today, your hearts are here in Horton- 
ville, and that is why you are gathered here, 
as one heart with one love, your hometown, 
U.S.A. 

Now, your thoughts may wander back to 
fathers, grandfathers, sons, daughters, or 
dear friends who have made the supreme 
sacrifice when our freedom was challenged. 
But you can find peace in knowing that they 
did it because our freedoms had been in- 
stilled in their very hearts and souls, in the 
home, in the hometown, in our American way 
of life. 

I. as your senior Senator, along with other 
duly elected Representatives, represent 
Hortonville and all the hometowhs all over 
Wisconsin and our United States, to ensure 
that our Government will maintain the 


freedoms established by our forefathers. ' 


This ts not an easy task. 

Abraham Lincoln has said: Tou can please 
all of the people some of the time, and some 
of the people all of the time, but you cannot 
please all of the people all of the time.” 
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And, indeed, this is true. But I can as- 
sure you that you are looking at one man 
who is proud of his heritage, and who still 
believes that our Constitution, guaranteeing 
these freedoms to all people under our flag, 
still represents the only free way of life, and 
I shall steadfastly stand to defend it. 

Our freedom of religion, freedom of speech, 
our right to assemble, and our right to peti- 
tion our freedom from unreasonable searches 
of our persons, homes, papers and effects, 
just compensation for private property taken 
for public use, the right to jury trial and 
counsel and the right to summon witnesses, 
all of these and more are guaranteed us 
through our Bill of Rights attached to our 
Constitution. Equally important in our free 
way of life is our right to leave something 
we do not like—freedom to quit a Job, free- 
dom to leave a country if you do not like the 
way it is being run—example: couple with 
family from Philadelphia, who recently went 
to Russia and returned. 

This is one of the big differences between 
the beliefs of a Communist country and a 
democracy. They say that their people are 
free because they cannot lose their jobs. We 
say they are in a kind of slavery because they 
cannot quit their jobs. 

This, then, is our American way of life 
handed down by our forefathers and I im- 
plore each and every one of you to be ever 
mindful of your individual rights, and to 
utilize them as our forefathers did to keep 
America strong at its core, our homes, and 
our hometowns. 

Be thankful today for Hortonville, U.S.A.. 
for a country filled with people who con- 
tinue to live in peace and security. 

So be ever watchful and thankful and pray, 
teaching your children as you were taught 
to. exercise your freedoms and your love 
of home, your hometown and your country: 
Instill in them their heritage as it was in- 
stilled in you, and show them by your w. 
and actions and deeds that it is worthwhile 
and necessary that they live and teach their 
children to live to this end. 

For there is a tie that binds our fore- 
fathers, our Constitution, our hometown: 
and our United States. And you are 
of this today. 

Russia has no homecoming, because they 
are taught in their country to have 5 
helmets and mortal minds. We w 
how this can be, for we are taught in our 
homes, our hometowns, our country to have 
warm hearts, with only love of country and 
neighbors, 

So let us be mindful of this lesson from 
our great Teacher which has been 
on to us through our forefathers. 

Someone has said: “It takes a heap of 
livin’ to make a house a home.” And so it 
is. Our freedoms allow us a “heap of lY- 
in’.” Russia is filled with houses. America 
is filled with homes, Russia celebrates May 
Day in tribute to the state. 

We. on July 4. celebrate independence 
which is our heritage. I thank God that 
America still has a homecoming day to re- 
mind us of our heritage, such as this, your 
Hortonville homecoming. 


Waurika Reservoir Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 
OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speake? 
under leave to extend my remarks in th 
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Reconp, I include the following article 

from the Waurika (Okla.) News Demo- 

crat, May 31. 1962: 

TEN LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS WRITE CONGRESS 
To SEED WAURIKA RESERVOIR LEGISLATION 


Letters expressing the concern of Wauri- 
kans about the slow progress of enabling 
legislation which would authorize construc- 

of the Waurika Reservoir will be mailed 

y to five Members of the Oklahoma 
Congressional delegation. 

Each of the five letters urging authorizat- 

of the project during the current ses- 

is signed by presidents of ten Waurika 


„Business and Professional Women's 
Club; Mrs. W. J. Park, Jaycee Jaynes; Mrs. 
Sunior Robertson, Sorosis Club; Mrs. Ray 
Herron, Delphian Club; 8. W. Davis, Rotary 
Club; Floyd Zimmerman, Lions Club; Mrs. 

. J. Cassady, Garden Club; and Mrs. W. C. 
Burger, Stitch and Chatter Club. 

Membership rosters of all organizations 
Will be attached to the letters. 

In addition, the Jefferson County Rural 

Development Council will send letters 
Over the sicnature of Pryor Waid, chairman, 
and the City of Waurika will send a resolu- 
by the board of city commissioners, 
Mayor V. E Phillips, George Brown and L. G. 
(See story below.) 


Rost S. Kerr and MIKE MONRONEY and to 
Congressmen Victor WICKERSHAM, CARL 
Atarrt nnd Ep EDMONDSON, ALBERT, House 
in boris leader, recently obtained approval 
priors House of the Arbuckle project in his 
asair and has assured Waurika project 
ers that he will support the reservoir 
ON Beaver Creek. EDMONDSON is a member of 
committee which will hear testi- 

y on the Beaver Creek project. 
to bers of the Lions Club voted Monday 
Send telegrams to the same key men in 
‘ These messages, sent Tuesday 


A Senate committee has already heard 
{ittimony of local and Government witnesses 
behalf of the Waurika Reservoir. In the 
House, Government witnesses have been 
ee and it is expected that local witnesses 
in have to present testimony as they did 
— Sennte. Each House of Congress will 
de to hear the report and recommendation 
Its responsible committee before a vote 
the full membership can be called. 
Citizens of the project area are urged by 
— of the Beaver-Cow Creek Watershed 
regu ment Association to write postcards 
to e rug the early completion of hearings 
Erens t favorable action can be taken by Con- 
Caray tore the session is adjourned. Post- 
Or letters to the Senators should be 
ington to the Senate Omce Building, Wash- 
D.C. In the case of Congresamen, the 
— should include “House Office Bulld- 


wittters aligned by the presidents of 10 
To ike organizations are reprinted here: 
Senators Krer AND MONRONEY: 

People of this community are greatly 
pro cerned about the progress of Waurikn 
Worst enabling legislation in the Congress. 
Rly appreelate the splendid support you have 
Blete hr project in getting testimony com- 
the in the Senate and we are hopeful that 
8. 11 Senate soon will act favorably on 
deu We are fearful, however, that the 
— Ye timetable is gradually going 
Pror t us in the matter of obtaining ap- 

al of both Houses of Congress in this 
— not present ta you any additional 
Wan Ce that the reservoir is needed and 
You by the people of this community. 
are thoroughly acquainted with the 
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many benefits it will provide in a four-county 
area. However, we do want to emphasize 
the need for prompt, favorable action. We 
look to the reservoir as the key for revitaliz- 
ing the economy and the morale of this area. 
Authorization alone will be a tremendous 
lift, even if we must wait many months for 
the start of construction. 

We earnestly urge you to obtain full Sen- 
ate approval of S. 114 and we solicit your 
good influence in assuring authorization of 
the Waurika project by both Houses in this 
session. 

TO CONGRESSMAN WICKERSHAM 


We are writing to express the great con- 
cern of people of this community over the 
progress of Waurika Reservoir enabling legis- 
lation in the Congress. We appreciate the 
fact that a House committee has heard the 
testimony of Government witnesses, but 
there is a general feeling of anxiety about 
the prospects of testimony being completed 
and favorable action taken by both Houses 
in this session of Congress. 

We believe that you recognize the Impor- 
tance of the Waurika project to the economy 
of this area. We need not offer you further 
proof in this regard, and we need not point 
out the overwhelming sentiment for the 
reservoir throughout the project area. You 
know our needs and our wishes. We do 
want to emphasize, however, that favorable 
action by Congress this year is a matter of 
great importance to us. 

We urge you to make every possible effort 
to schedule the completion of testimony in 
committee and to obtain approval of the full 
House in time for congressional authoriza- 
tion this year. 


TO CONGRESSMAN ALBERT 


A project close to our hearts for the past 
7 years and one which we consider to be 
the key for revitalization of the economy 
and the morale of our area is the Waurika 
Reservoir. We are appreciative of your in- 
terest and your assurances of support as ex- 
pressed to project leaders who have called 
on you tn Washington in recent years, and 
now we ask that you use your good influence 
to expedite authorization of this reservoir 
during the current session of Congress, 

As you know, the reservoir on Beaver 
Creek would greatly relieve the distress and 
the depressing effects of floods here in Wau- 
rika. We consider it even more valuable, 
however, as the doorway to a diversified and 
expanded economy. 

We cannot overemphasize the importance 
of this multiple purpose project to us. We 
earnestly solicit your help in getting it 
through committee and on to approval by 
the full House in time for congressional au- 
thorization this session. 


TO CONGRESSMAN EDMONDSON 


We appeal to you as a member of the 
House Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs to use your good influence in expedit- 
ing completion of testimony on the Waurika 
reclamation project. The people of this 
community and the entire project area are 
anxiously awaiting favorable House action 
in time to insure authorization of the reser- 
voir during this session of Congress, 

This is a project that has been close to 
our hearts ever since it was proposed in a 
Federal study. The interest of the people 
of four counties has been manifested by 
widespread and substantial financial support 
and by many man-hours of work on the part 
of project lenders. It is of special interest 
to Waurikans as a flood control project, yet 
we consider it even more valuable as the key 
to sound and diversified development of this 
fine south central Oklahoma region. 

As you know, testimony in the Senate has 
beon completed by local and Government 
witnesses. We are pressing for full Senate 
approval, and we earnestly solicit your help 
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in House approval in time for 
congressional authorization this year. 

This is a matter of great concern to all of 
us. We ask that you share our concern and 
do all that you can to obtain final approval 
before Congress adjourns, 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


“EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resoltuion 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—CoNnGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citi- 
zens are cognizant of the basic reasons 
underlying the necessity of the proposed 
committee. They understand clearly 
the vital contribution that such a com- 
mittee could make to our national secu- 
rity interests. In many cases, they know 
that no public or private body is in exist- 
ence today which is devoted to the task 
of studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable. I include 
the following responses of our citizens 
to House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the RECORD; 

CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
June 6, 1962. 
Hon. Danret J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D.C: 

We urge you to give your wholehearted 
support to the passage of House Resolution 
211 calling for creation of the Permanent 
House Committee on Captive Nations. 

Mr. and Mrs. STEVEN CZORPITA, 


Invixcrox, NJ. 
June 5, 1962. 
The Honorable DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: I want to congratulate you for 
your introduction of the bill House Resolu- 
tion 211 to establish a permanent Commit- 
tee of Captive Nations, and I hope the bill 
will pass successfully. 
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Such a bill should have been introduced 
a long time ago. 
Yours very truly, 
WALTER W. PLAKYDA. 
June 4, 1962. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: I think, that 
your House Resolution 211 should be adopted 
by the U.S. Congress, because the Captive 
Nations Committee will be the most im- 
portant base of our ideological defense and 
strategy in the cold war. 

I sincerely congratulate you for your ini- 
tiative and wish you the full success. . 

Yours, 
MYCHAJLO Basis. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
June 3, 1962. 
The Honorable Howanẽn W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Sm: Herewith we ask you to support 
the resolution House Resolution 211 which 
would establish a permanent House Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House of 
Representatives. 

We are deeply disappointed in the non- 
propitious attitude of the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Rusk, with regard to Ukraine and other 
captive nations, calling them “a traditional 
part” of Russia. 

We believe profoundly that such a perma- 
nent Committee on Captive Nations would 
serve the best source of facts and informa- 
tion on the plight of captive nations in 
Soviet Russia. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dr. JURIJ MACZUK, 
Chairman. 


Estes Bargained for Right To Grow 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
strange laws under which the right to 
grow acquires monetary value are illus- 
trated in this article from the June 2 
issue of Labor: 

ESTES SCANDAL RAISES SERIOUS FARM POLICY 
QUESTION 

In the scandal about Texas financial Jug- 
gler Billie Sol Estes, most of the headlines 
are about such things as his gifts to Govern- 
ment officials, but some Members of Con- 
gress say there's a still more serious side of 
the story. 

‘That side is illustrated by a report that 
cotton acreage allotments granted to Estes 
by the Agricultural Department increased 
the value of his land from $100 to $300 an 
acre.” 

Why? Because, under the price-support 
program, the Government forbids anyone to 
grow cotton unless he has an allotment 
(permit) to grow it on a certain number of 
acres. In general, no one can get such an 
allotment unless he has been growing cot- 
ton on that number of acres in the past, and 
thus has what's called a historical right 
to do so. Estes, got allotments totaling 
3,000 acres by having them transferred from 
farms which had such “historical rights.” 
This tripled the value of his land and was 
worth a fortune to him. x 

The system works the same for some other 
price-supported crops. Another example 
aired in Congress was a 400-acre North Car- 
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olina farm, growing flue-cured tobacco, For 
1 year’s crop, the owner of that farm got 
about $800,000. After paying off his share- 
croppers and other expenses, his net profit 
in that 1 year was nearly $400,000, or $1,000 
an acre. 

Why that fantastic profit? Because he 
shared in a Government-created monopoly— 
the right to grow tobacco. Obviously, a 
lot of other people would have liked to get 
into the growing of his profitable crop, and 
would have done so, if the Government had 
not barred the door. 

The only way a newcomer can get into the 
growing of tobacco or other price-supported 
crops is by buying a farm which already 
has an acreage allotment, at an inflated 
price representing more the value of the al- 
lotment than the value of the land. This 
mainly benefits big farmers, at the expense 
of consumers of farm products. 

While enforcing monopoly in the farm 
field, the Government is enforcing antimo- 
nopoly laws in other fields. Some Members 
of Congress have called this inconsistent. 


The American Motion-Picture Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the very important factors in the econ- 
omy of my congressional district in 
California is the motion-picture indus- 
try. It employs thousands of people 
throughout southern California, and in- 
deed throughout the Nation and world. 


Its contribution to the world’s under- 


standing of the United States, not to 
mention the millions of hours of enter- 
tainment its provides for Americans ev- 
ery year, cannot be measured by any 
normal yardstick. 

I know that the foibles and indiscre- 
tions of members of this industry are fre- 
quently and sensationally covered in the 
Nation's news media, and I am not pre- 
pared to say that the American movie- 
going public does not have the right to 
know about these people, whose salaries 
they pay and whose fame they create. 
On the other hand, I think that the 
sensationalism and notoriety sometimes 
conceal an underlying truth about Holly- 
wood. It is this: In periods of national 
need, the motion-picture industry has 
made substantial and selfless contribu- 
tions to the Nation's strength and un- 
derstanding. 

I might ask how many American 
soldiers, sailors, and marines have found 
a few minutes of respite from the tedium 
and terror of war from members of the 
great entertainment industry, persons 
like Bob Hope, Bing Crosby, Jack Benny, 
or Marilyn Monroe, to name only four 
of the thousands of entertainers who 
went to far-away areas of.the world to 
entertain our troops in two conflicts. 

One cannot assess in dollars and cents 
the contribution Hollywood has made to 
this Nation’s war and savings bond ef- 
fort in World Wars I and II and in the 
Korean conflict. But the cost of such 
efforts to Hollywood itself, and to the 
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moviegoing public everywhere, can begin 
to be measured in the tragic loss of en- 
tertainers such as Miss Carole Lombard, 
who died in a plane crash during a bond 
drive in 1942, or of Bandleader Glenn 
Miller, another casualty of the war effort 
in this great industry. 

Let me enumerate for my colleagues 
some of the facts about Hollywood's con- 
tributions along this line: 

During World War II, the American 
motion picture industry supplied the 
military with 43,306 free prints of all 
feature films produced, and 33,236 free 
prints of short subjects. Estimated 
value: $40 million. Also during that 
war, the industry aided in seven sepa- 
rate war loan (bond) drives, as well as 
the final Victory loan campaign. Al- 
most 30,000 film premieres were staged 
in support of war bond drives, More 
than 40,000 free movie days were held 
to promote bonds. Over 7,000 theater 
owners turned their establishments into 
bond sales centers. 

But the greatest contribution was of 
time and energy by individual stars. BY 
the end of hostilities and the early days 
of peace after World War II, 6,810 per- 
formers had made 55,286 appearances 
for American GIs, sailors and marines. 
Every theater of war was visited by 
these stars. The Red Cross, March of 
Dimes, and USO received $37 million 
in contributions as a direct result of 
theater collections during World War II. 

Does this fine record of patriotism and 
service end with the Second World War? 
It does not. In Korea, many stars enter- 
tained troops in the frontlines of that 
war-torn peninsula, Every year, right 
through 1961, Bob Hope has spent 
Christmas season with soldiers 
sailors in distant outposts of the col 
war. Motion picture personalities 5 
make free public appearances in 
of bond drives, and the industry provides 
free prints of many of its feature 
for viewing in our embassies around the 
world. In 1960, the motion picture in- 
dustry was the first entire industry 
conduct a nonpartisan information cam- 
paign to get out the vote and raise funds 
for both political parties. The industry 
continues to support the Red Crom 
American Cancer Society, March © 
Dimes, Boy Scouts, and other drives with 
funds and free talent. 

Perhaps no man has been a more self- 
less spokesman for peace and universal 
brotherhood than Danny Kaye, whose 
efforts in behalf of UNICEF have 
widely heralded. The industry has pre- 
pared special films for the United Na- 
tions, as well as for our own Govern 
ment, whenever asked. Finally, throug 
teaching film custodians, the indus 
has made available special material f. 
feature pictures for the use of educators. 
Some 500 excerpts from Hollywood 
are being shown every day in America? 
classrooms, surely a powerful argumen 
for the contribution these products 
making toward the enlightenment of our 
population. 

And, Mr. Speaker, behind the camer 
in Hollywood are thousands of camer 
men, gaffers and grips, wardrobe and 
makeup experts whose personal sacri 
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fices for a nation in peril or a community 
in need have been considerable. 

I ask permission at this point to re- 
produce the remarks of a film star who 
recently traveled at his own expense to 
Washington, in order to deliver the key- 
note address of the annual payroll say- 
ings campaign kickoff at the Treasury 


Department. His name, familiar to all 
who enjoy motion pictures, is Kirk 
Douglas, 


I present these remarks to demon- 
Strate the sort of dedication and patrio- 
tism for which Hollywood is justifiably 
famous: 

Srrece py Mr. Kink Dovcias at BOND DRIVE, 

ae IN WASHINGTON, D.C., APRIL 16, 

2 


My mother and father came to this country 
as immigrants from Russia. I remember my 
Mother telling me she literally believed, as 
Many did, that here in America they would 
find gold bricks lying in the streets. Of 
Course, she found no gold bricks, but she 

vered something better: A way of life 
that enabled her to raise seven children in 

om and see her only son go through col- 
lege and work in a field that he selected. 

We hear so much now about world peace, 
and getting along together, and the United 
Nations. This is nothing new to me, or to 
My friends living in Amsterdam, N.Y., where 

grew up. We lived on Eagle Street, and 
Our name then was Danielovich, Next to us 
lived the Cruscettis. Across the street was 
& Polish family, the Uskaratis. Above them 
lived the Schettlebauers and the Browns and 
the Kellys, the Naples and the Ginsbergs. I 
Played together with Ginga, Tony, Mladin, 
Abie, and Stash. We fought, we argued, and 
although some stones were thrown and a few 
Noses bloodied, still, we all grew up with a 
cae of deep affection and respect for each 

er. 


I remember when I hitchhiked to St. 
Wrence University, on top of a load of 
fertilizer with $163 in my pocket. There, I 
my first dramatic training on the 
team. During the summer months 

T earned money to pay for my education by 
Working with a county fair. I was the “hero” 
in the audience, ready to accept the chal- 
of the villain wrestler up on the plat- 
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You know, I have spent most of my pro- 
life in the making of motion pic- 

tures, and each year I have come to respect 
the medium more than I did the year before. 
T have tried to express that respect in my 


I Uke to think I have almost suc- 
Ceeded, but I have always tried, because I 
am aware that the films we make in Holly- 
Wood can project the reality of America’s as- 
Pirations, not only to the rest of the world, 
but to the world of tomorrow. For film ts 
it can be preserved, and the images it 
will retain the quality of life long 
Ater the actors and artists who made it are 
tten. 
Hollywood is intensely topical. It secks 
reflect the issues of our time, and, of 
, the greatest of these, not only for 
cans but for all the peoples of the 
+ is the issue of human freedom. Free- 
has always been at the heart of our 
ican dream, and we have always fought 
it when it was threatened. But today 
means more to us than ever before, 
t because we loved it less in the past than 
do now, but because today it is in greater 
ardy than ever before. 
Human freedom, the need to secure it, the 
f on to preserve it, the necessity to de- 
end it, the resolution to die for it, this is 
great theme of our time. The Treasury's 
; bond drive is an opportunity and a 
Challenge for all who sincerely wonder, 


g 


f 
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“What can I do for my country?” 
drive is using two slogans: “Underwrite 
Your Country’s Might” and “Keep Freedom 
in Your Future.” 

I know that you here who are serving as 
volunteers are also bond buyers. Patri- 
otiam' is not just a corny word in the dic- 
tionary to all of you. It has meaning and 
purpose. Just as it had to Col. John Glenn, 
who said in his speech before Congress: 

‘I am certainly glad to see that pride in 
our country and its accomplishments is not 
a thing of the past. I still get a real hard- 
to-define feeling whenever the flag goes by.” 

Colonel Glenn, so do I. 


Medicare in Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past year, and particularly during the 
last few weeks, my daily mail has in- 
cluded at least scores of communications 
about the various proposals to provide 
medical care for the aged. Many of the 
letters and much of the literature truly 
ignores the rational merits of the case, 
either for or against. One of the more 
popular of these irrational criticisms is 
a simple citation of the alleged horrible 
experience with medicare in Great 
Britain. 

A recent article appearing in the New- 
ark Star-Ledger on Friday, June 8, dis- 
cusses Britain’s experience. I believe it 
worth the while of all of us to read it, 
especially noticing the closing sentence: 

Nosopy FRETS ABOUT MEDICARE IN BRITAIN 
(By William H. Stoneman) 

Lonpon—The mighty argument now going 
on in the United States regarding the pro- 
vision of free medical care for the aged leaves 
most Britishers cold. 

Since 1948 the problem of medical treat- 
ment for the elderly has been settled in the 
United Kingdom, at least in principle. 

A poverty-stricken old-age pensioner of 
90 can demand the same consideration from 
the state as that accorded to a well-to-do 
young businessman, and vice versa. 

That does not mean the problem of caring 
for the elderly sick is altogether solved, 

The physical problem of handling them 
properly is enormous, The struggle to pro- 
vide enough hospital beds for old people 
needing urgent attention is in its middle 
stages. But the specter of financial ruina- 
tion of one's family, or possible neglect due 
to inability to pay bills, has been dispelled 
by the National Health Service and other 
provisions made for the elderly in this 
country. 

Of Britain's 5.5 million over-65 popula- 
tion, 95 percent live at home. 

The trend since the of World 
War II has been to avoid admitting them 
to hospitals “for good.” 

When old people report for hospital treat- 
ment every effort is made to cure them to 
such an extent that they may return to 
their homes instead of housing them inde- 
finitely in wards for the chronically sick. 

“Home Care” is made possible by an ela- 
borate system of visitors, under the super- 
vision of the local authorities. Boss of any 
given case is the family doctor who decides 
what such a person may need in the way of 
care. 
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He may recommend the patient to a “health 
visitor” who supervises the case on a perma- 
nent basis. She in turn may arrange for a 
“home nurse” who may call regularly to 
wash the patient and give minor medical 
attention such as the of wounds, 
She may also arrange for “home help,” a 
person hired by the local authority to call 
regularly and make beds, cook food or clean 
the premises, 

Since the end of World War II, a total 
of 1,184 special homes have been opened, gen- 
erally with accommodations for between 30 
and 60 people and with a pleasant degree of 
community life. The “old peoples’ homes” 
of the past are regarded as intolerable and 
are being eliminated completely. 

A sheer shortage of cash has prevented 
the Government and the local authorities 
from doing as much as they would like to do 
as fast as they would like to do It, 

The poverty of many people who have 
worked all their lives at bottom wages, and 
who have nothing but their tiny old age 
pensions, is also a constant handicap. 

But it is indisputable that the mass of 
the British people no longer know the fear 
of medical poverty in old age. 


Some Additional New York Comments on 
the Stalker Producer-Dealer Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remaarks, I include 
two additional comments which have 
come to my attention from New York 
State sources on the Jesse Stalker pro- 
ducer-dealer case which may be of in- 
terest to my colleagues. One is an edi- 
torial from the Oneonta Star of June 
15, 1962; the other is a letter and en- 
closure from S. Cady Schoonover, presi- 
dent of the Dairy Farmers of America, 
Inc., with headquarters in Glenmont, 
N. V. 


The articles referred to follow: 
From the Oneonta (N. 1.) Star 
June 15, 1962] 
SYMPATHY Not NECESSARY FOR “Poor 
FARMER” STALKER 


A lot of people were startled and per- 
turbed when the New York Milk Market 
Administrator assessed a penalty of $20,000 
against a Ravena producer-handler, Jesse 
Stalker, on the apparent grounds that he 
had, in ignorance, bought some 150 quarts 
of cream in bulk cans instead of consumer 
packages for resale. 

That immediate reaction against “bureau- 
cratic tyranny” may well have been unjust- 
ified. Subsequent information seems to in- 
dicate that there is far more involved than 
a “little man being picked on by big gov- 
ernment.” For one thing, according to the 
Dairymen’s League News, he is anything but 
“a little man.” 

The organization’s official paper asserts 
that the figures involved in the present case 
against Mr. Stalker show that he had a gross 
income from the farm side of his business 
alone of $112,000 in the 25 months Involved. 
The cooperative comments that the average 
income from milk for the other 47,000 pro- 
ducers of the milkshed is approximately 
$8,000 annually, compared to an 
annual return to Mr. Stalker of some $53,000. 
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Not only the League, but also the other 
major milk organizations, have indicated 
that the case is not one of Stalker versus the 
milk administrator. It is producer-han- 
dlers against order 2 dairy farmers and 
Tegulated handlers. As a producer-handler, 
he was exempt from order 2 provisions— 
until he entered the order market area and 
failed to report his purchases on the blanks 
provided on his monthly report form which 
he did file. 

The Star concurs with the plea of the 
major cooperatives both to withhold judg- 
ment on the case until all facts are clear 
and for a review of the pertinent facts of 
Telationship of producer-handlers to the 
order market to see if revisions are needed 
to make it either more equitable, or more 
administratively enforcible, or both. 

Mr. Stalker may very well have known 
what he was doing but he may not get away 
with it. 

THE DAIRY FARMERS of AMERICA, INC., 

Glenmont, N. F., June 13, 1962. 
The Honorable SAMUEL S. STRATTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: Enclosed is our response to the 
invitation by Secretary Freeman to express 
our views regarding the special privileges 
granted to producer-handlers. 

More than 5 years ago the Dairy Farmers 
of America asked that each producer be al- 
lowed to sell his historical share of the class 
I needs of our milk market. 

We realized then that the special privi- 
leges granted to a few, under the licensing 
of milk dealers monopoly existing, would 
bring chaos to our dairy farmer community. 

The recent “Jesse Stalker” publicity has 
brought to the attention of the American 
public part of the unrealistic handling of 
milk under Federal-State order No. 2. 

The provisions of the Federal order have 
become so obsolete that it must be com- 
pletely revised if New York State is to con- 
tinue to have efficient dairy farms to produce 
fresh, whole, pure milk for the consumers. 

Yours truly, 
THE DAIRY Farmers or AMERICA, INC., 
S. Cany Scuoonover, President. 
Tue DAMY FARMERS or America, INC., 
Glenmont, N.Y., June 13, 1962. 

In response to the invitation issued May 
24, 1962, for data, views, etc., regarding pro- 
posed amendment to Federal Milk Marketing 
Order No. 2, the national directors of the 
Dairy Farmers of America, Inc., meeting in 
regular monthly meeting on June 11, 1962, 
hereby submit the following proposal: 

We propose that order No. 2 be amended 
to allow any producer, who so chooses, to 
offer for sale only that milk needed to sup- 
ply the class I market needs, in proportion 
to his past history of supplying the class I 
market under this order, and be paid the full 
class I milk price with no deduction for 
equalization funds, with no obligation to 
produce or subsidize class III milk, be he 
producer or producer-dealer. 

Under Federal order No. 2 there are 46,830 
dairy farmers, producers, who are forced to 
pay about 3 cents on each quart of milk, sold 
for fluid use, Into the equalization fund. 
That subsidizes the manufacture of powder, 
cheese, butter, etc. 

The class price of class I milk makes it 
possible for an efficient producer to make a 
profit, but the manufacturing (class III) 
price of about 5 cents a quart—net at the 
farm—imakes the production of manufac- 
turing milk a loss, 

The blend price system has forced every 
producer to share in the production of man- 

acturing milk, even at a loss. Increased 
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We all recognize the problem of surplus 
milk and Inadequate milk returns in order 
No. 2 territory. New York State producers 
receive less, and New York consumers pay 
more, for a quart of milk than do any of 
our neighbors. 

Surplus milk costs producers, consumers, 
costs everyone. 

Under the present order No. 2 regulations 
about 60 producer-dealers (like Jesse Stalk- 
er) are granted the special privilege of not 
pooling their milk. A producer-dealer li- 
cense is a State-controlled monopoly. At 
the present time it is virtually impossible 
for a producer to become a producer-dealer. 

These producer-dealers produce very little 
milk for manufacturing purposes, as is evi- 
denced by Jesse Stalker having to buy cream 
for his customer demand. 

The DFA maintains that all producers 
should be allowed to produce for the market 
class of their choice. Each producer has an 
historical record of production for the class 
I market. It is right that all producers be 
allowed to produce at a profit, not compelled 
to produce more than half of their output 
of milk at a loss. 

Democracy demands that each producer be 
allowed to choose to sell or not to sell the 
fruits of his labor. The condition now in 
the order, that if he sell part at a profit, he 
must sell another at a loss, must be cor- 
rected. 


Creeping Socialism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON, JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, col- 
umnist George Todt discussed a recently 
published book by the Honorable Ezra 
Taft Benson, the very capable Secretary 
of Agriculture in both Eisenhower ad- 
ministrations, entitled The Red Carpet” 
in a column which appeared in the 
April 30, 1962, issue of the Los Angeles 
Herald Examiner. The thesis of the 
book is that Fabian socialism is the road 
to communism. 

I believe the column will be of inter- 
est to my colleagues in Congress and 
under unanimous consent I insert it in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 


CREEPING SOCIALISM 

Is Fabian socialism the royal road to com- 
munism? A 

I have been reading a wonderful new book, 
just published, called “The Red Carpet,” by 
Ezra Taft Benson, former Secretary of Agri- 
culture in the previous Eisenhower admin- 
istration. From this high leader of the 
Mormon Church the answer to my question 
is “Yes.” 

We may recall that, despite some carping 
critics, Benson was the Cabinet officer whom 
Ike consistently refused to turn his back 
upon. 

And with good reason, too. When the 
smoke of battle had cleared away In the 1960 
political elections, it was found that half of 
the new seats picked up by the GOP came 
from the Midwest farm constituencies. 
Benson was no albatross. 

On the contrary, I think he is a truly 
great American patriot whose down-to-earth 
wisdom and love of the Republic of the 
United States has been an inspiration to 
many of us. 
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AWARE OF BATTLE 


This practical and religious man believes 
thoroughly in the concept of the Constitu- 
tional Republic of the United States and her 
vaunted free enterprise system. This is what 
he stands for. 

And what does he stand against? The 
answer: Marxist socialism. 

Benson is well aware that the battle in 
our country today is not merely one of po- 
litical parties. Or labels. He knows that 
it Is between the total, overall concept of free 
enterprise and socialism—Fabian or Bolshe- 
vik—for the American people. 

I hope that every bookstore which is not 
allergic to an author who takes a healthy 
swing at Marxist socialism in all its forms 
including the Nazis and Fascists, too—will 
stock up on this worthwhile item. 

The publishers are Bookcraft Publishers, 
1186 South Main Street, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Price: $3.50, and worth twice the 
figure. 

ALL GOOD BOOKS 

The remarkable book is in a class with Sen- 
ator Barry GOLDWATER'S “Conscience of a 
Conservative,” J. Edgar Hoover's Masters 
of Deceit,” and W. Cleon Skousen’s The 
Naked Communist.” All great works. 

Some important chapters in “The Red 
Carpet“ I found unusually interesting were 
“World Conquest by Communism,” “Creep- 
ing Socialism as the Red Carpet,” “Achieve- 
ments of Free Enterprise,” “How Our Free- 
doms Are Threatened,” and “Strengthening 
Our Spiritual and Moral Forces.” i 

“As the leading exponent of the free so- 
ciety,” writes Benson, The United States 18 
thus the primary target of Marxlan-Lenin 
philosophy. 

“Internationally, communism seeks to 150- 
late us from the rest of the free world. Here 
at home, communism ceaselessly pursues thé 
disintegration of the American way of life. 

“CREEPING SOCIALISM 


“These subversives understand our syste™ 
thoroughly—and they hate it thoroughly- 
They enlist innocent but willing followers 
from the uninformed and unprincipled. 
Through rabblerousing and demagogery 
they play upon the economic reverses and 
hardships of the unsuspecting. 

“It is high time we realized the dangerous 
threat to America of creeping socialism 94 
the ruthless comrade to atheistic commu- 

Read this ideological masterpiece and find 
out why patriotic groups in the United 
States are now receiving the smear treat- 
ment. 


Where Do We Stand? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Waurika (Okla.) News Demo- 
crat of May 31, 1962: 

WHERE Do We Srann? 

What's holding up enabling legislation on 
the Waurika Reservoir? 

Where have we failed? Haven't we shown 
enough interest? Haven't we devoted 
enough time in 7 long years of seeking? 
What more must we do? t+ 

Is there no end to the long period of wal 
ing, waiting, waiting? Are we to hear thes? 
words once again?—“Next year, your project 
will be authorized.” 
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Haven't we hollered loud enough? Well, 
then, here's a holler. 

Area supporters have been preparing testi- 
Mony for many months. In September last 
year, we were privileged to present our case 
to a Senate subcommittee. It went off well, 
80 we were told, and approval by the full 
Senate is virtually assured. 

So we thought we'd be called early this 
year to testify before a House committee. 
The picture, at last, was rosy. 

Then along came a political campaign. 
The climate for a hearing in the House sud- 
denly became clammy. Real sticky. 

No call came. 

We're still waiting. 

It is true that Government witnesses have 
been heard by a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
No recommendation has been made, and 
Probably won't be, until local witnesses are 

Perhaps local witnesses won't have to 
appear, we've been told—and we certainly 
hope we won't. 

In the meantime, another Oklahoma recla- 
Mation project which had a later start than 
Ours has sailed through the House. The 
Senate hurdle still must be negotiated by it, 
the House hurdle by us. 

So where do we stand today? 

We're trying to find out. 

If the situation requires longer and loud- 
er hollering, let's holler our heads off, 

y? 

And while we're at it, let's holler for Law- 
ton and Duncan to swell the chorus. We 
all know that their hollers will count most. 


Regional Power Preference Will Start a 
Chain Reaction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I testified before subcommittees of the 
House and Senate Interior Committees 

Opposition to bills which would create 
& new concept of regional power prefer- 
€nce which perverts the long established 
Preference clause in reclamation law. 

If the Northwest is allowed special 
treatment whereby its private commer- 
Cial customers are given preference over 
bona fide preference agencies, then every 
Other area in the United States is entitled 

the same treatment. 

I am therefore compelled to request 

northern California which produces 

80 much power be given the same right 

of recapture as the Bonneville Power 
tration is seeking. 

I still believe these regional preference 
bills should be defeated, but if one is 
8 it should give equal treatment to 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
Submit herewith a letter written to Sena- 
ANDERSON proposing an extension of 
regional preference and enclosing a pro- 
Posed amendment to H.R. 11264. 


CONGRESS or THE UNrrep STATES, 
HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 18, 1962. 
The Honorable CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Chairman, Irrigation and Reclamation Sub- 
committee, Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, U.S. Senate, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
My Dran SENATOR ANDERSON: As you know, 
I appeared at the hearing on May 21, 1962, 
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held by the Irrigation and Reclamation Sub- 
committee of your Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, and testified in 
opposition to S. 3153, the so-called regional 
preference bill which would give the Pacific 
Northwest priority call on all Federal electric 
power produced in the Northwest. I testi- 
fied similarly at the House hearings on iden- 
tical bills (H.R. 11264 and 11265) held on 
June 11 and 12, 1962. 

My basic opposition to this proposed legis- 
lation is that it would take away California's 
existing preferential right to Federal North- 
west power for project water pumping and 
Federal defense establishments and would 
give nothing in return. Similar agencies in 
other States within economic reach of the 
Federal plants In the Northwest also would 
be denied their rights unless they are spe- 
cifically included in the area the bill de- 
scribes as the Pacific Northwest. 

You are well aware, of course, that this 
legislation was proposed by the Secretary of 
the Interlor after his task force declared it 
feasible for the Federal Government to build 
a 1,000 mile intertie transmission line from 
Bonneville to southern California. Such a 
line would bring California into the Bonne- 
ville service area under terms of the Bonne- 
ville Power Act of 1937. Since “economic 
transmission distance” is the prescription the 
act gives for the service area, any public 
agency in California now has rights to Bon- 
neville power and, under the preference law, 
has prior call over all nonpreference private 
customers in the Northwest who now pur- 
chase more than half the energy produced by 
Bonneville. 

As you so ably brought out in your ques- 
tioning of Bonneville Power Administrator 
Charles F. Luce, this bill would guarantee 
Federal power to those private customers in 
the Northwest and deny it to preference 
public agencies outside the Chinese wall of 
Northwest protection, even though those 
public agencies are within economic trans- 
mission distance. Mr. Luce said Bonneville’s 
economic reach now extends 2,000 miles, or 
as far east as Chicago. 

As you know, half of all the hydroelectric 
power installed in Federal plants all over the 
Nation is in the Northwest. All that power, 
which belongs to all the people, would be 
locked up forever in the Northwest—for pri- 
vate as well as public uses—and would be 
denied to the rest of the Nation. 

I strongly reaffirm my opposition to this 
bill for these and many other reasons, all of 
bobo appear in the records of the two 


Since the Senate and House hearings, I 
have realized that this bill has still another 
important consequence to California. If it 
becomes law, it would clear the way for a 
Federal intertie, as the hearings so clearly 
disclosed. Any such Federal line built to 
Los Angeles would run through the center 
of the area served by the Federal Central 
Valley project in northern California. 

The CVP now has an installed capacity of 
629,500 kilowatts. Shortly the Trinity River 
plants will be completed, adding 384.350 
kilowatts to the installed capacity. Bills are 
now pending for congressional authorization 
of the new Melones project, which would add 
another 150,000 kilowatts, and the Auburn 
project which will bring in an additional 
155,000 kilowatts. These will bring the total 
installed capacity of the Central Valley 
project to 1,318,850 kilowatts. 

There are some big public agencies in 
southern California which qualify fully for 
preference such as the Los Angeles Bureau 
of Water and Power, and the cities of Pasa- 
dena, Burbank and Glendale, who have in- 
dicated their interest in the intertie. There 
are also numerous large and important de- 
fense establishments in the area. If such 
agencies are denied preference for Bonne- 
ville power by passage of this bill, they 
could demand CVP power over the same Fed- 
eral line. Then, Los Angeles, for example, 
would be in a position to take project power 
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away from northern California, the CVP's 
region of origin. 

Federal installations like the Stanford 
Linear Accelerator, the Ames Aeronautical 
Laboratory, and San Luis project pumps, all 
in the northern California region, could lose 
out to Los Angeles. The line would also im- 
peril the future power supplies of existing 
CVP customers such as the Sacramento 
Municipal Utility District, the Beale Air 
Force Base, the cities of Redding and Rose- 
ville, and irrigation districts up and down 
the Central Valley. 

Moreover, since the proposed bill fences 
Nevada out of the Northwest power preserve, 
and since Hoover Dam power is fully allo- 
cated, Nevada agencies, who would have no 
place else to go, also might demand CVP 
power. You will recail that some years ago 
Nevada sought 33,000 kilowatts of Central 
Valley power. Thus, the bill would transfer 
the protection problem from the Bonneville 
region to the Central Valley region. 

S. 3153 provides for some reciprocal pro- 
tection in section 4. The reciprocal protec- 
tion contained in the bill, however, does not 
protect the CVP area to the extent the bill 
protects the Northwest. The Northwest is 
protected on all sides. CVP would only be 
protected in its dealings with the Northwest. 
It would still be unprotected in regard to 
regions such as Los Angeles and Nevada. 

Therefore, although I do not consider the 
principle of regional protection sound and 
will continue to fight against passage of this 
legislation, if Congress should approve the 
principle, northern California should also 
be protected. To provide this protection, I 
am offering an amendment to the House 
bill which would give northern California 
power consumers the same protection for 
CVP power which the bill now gives the 
Northwest for Bonneville power. 

I enclose a copy of my amendment to the 
House bills. By copies of this letter, I am 
forwarding copies of the amendment to my 
California colleagues, Senator THomas H. 
KucHEL, a member of your committee, and 
Senator CLam Encie, with the urgent re- 
quest that they join me in seeking protection 
for the Central Valley project service area 
by introducing the same amendment to the 
Senate bill now before your committee. 

Very respectfully yours, 
CHARLES S. GUBSER, 
Member of Congress. 


AMENDMENTS TO H.R, 11264 

In line 1 of the title to the bill, page 1, 
insert after “Pacific Northwest” the words 
“and northern California”, Delete the words 
“that region” in lines 2 and 3, and insert 
“their respective regions”. 

Add section 9 at page 8 as follows: 

“Sec. 9. Any contracts of the Secretary for 
the sale or exchange of electric energy gen- 
erated at, or peaking capacity of, Federal 
plants in the State of California north of 
Tehachapi Mountain Range for use within 
any other area shall be subject to limitations 
end conditions corresponding to those pro- 
vided in sections 2, 3, 6, and 7 for any con- 
tract for the sale, exchange or transmission 
of electric energy or peaking capacity gen- 
erated within the Pacific Northwest for use 
outside the Pacific Northwest.” 


Businessmen Look at Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, all too 
often it has been said that the farm 


> 
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legislation now being considered by the 
Congress affects only farmers, or only 
rural people, or only small town people. 
This is far from the truth. If we are 
to have a stable economy in this country 
and if we are to have a dynamic and 
growing society, it must rest upon the 
productivity and welfare of the farmers. 

This fact has been fully recognized 
by a group of business leaders in the city 
of Lincoln, Nebr. On May 23, 1962, the 
agriculture committee of the Lincoln 
Chamber of Commerce prepared and 
issued a statement on agriculture which 
ably and factually points out the prob- 
lem, the stake that businessmen have 
and then makes some suggestions. 

I feel that this statement deserves full 
and careful consideration by all who will 
be called upon to vote on the farm bill 
this week. I therefore place it in the 
Recorp at this point for the information 
of my colleagues. 

The statement follows: 

BUSINESSMEN LOOK AT AGRICULTURE 


The Agriculture Committee of the Lincoln 
Chamber of Commerce is convinced that the 
economic well-being of Nebraska will con- 
tinue to be based primarily, as it has in the 
past, on the success of agriculture. This 
belief is held notwithstanding the com- 
mendable efforts being made to expand in- 
dustry in the State, efforts with which this 
committee is wholly in accord. 

The committee is concerned about the 
present economic health for the agricultural 
industry and about the current prospects for 
any improvement. Between 1947-49 and 
1960 aggregate net income rose slightly. The 
index of prices paid by farmers for produc- 
tion items rose about 11 percent. During 
this period there had been a decrease in the 
number of farms by 22 percent. While gross 
income per farm rose 42 percent from 1947 
49, production rose 82 percent, and 
net farm income per farm dropped 4 per- 
cent. However, the purchasing power of 
this income dropped 22 percent as far as 
Yamily living expenses are concerned, while 
the purchasing power of average weekly 
earnings in manufacturing rose 37 percent. 

The average family personal income of non- 
farm families rose about 50 percent, from 
$5,000 to $7,600 between 1949 and 1959 in the 
United States. The average net income of 
commercial farms from farming declined 16 
percent, from $5,000 to $4,200. In addition, 
they earned income from nonfarm sources 
averaging from $800 to $1,600 per family 
during this period. 

The committee also is concerned about the 
disparity of economic returns from labor and 
capital invested in ture as com: 
with labor and capital invested in other seg- 
ments of the economy. In 1951-52 workers 
on farms received a return of 90 cents per 
hour for their labor compared to $1.63 for 
manufacturing employees. In 1959 returns 
per hour on farms were 75 cents an hour 
compared to $2.22 per hour for workers in 
manufacturing. It is obvious that if the re- 
turns to the State's principal industry are 
not commensurate with the returns to other 
industries, the total economy of Nebraska 
and the economic opportunities avallable to 
its people in large cities as well as small 
towns, are correspondingly lagging behind 
that of other sections of the Nation. 

It is apparent, too, that if the returns to 
labor and capital invested in agriculture 
were comparable to that of the rest of the 
economy, the economic gain for the State 
would exceed that to be derived from the 
location in the State of a new manufacturing 
en which are likely to materialize 
in the foreseeable future. 
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The price decline between 1947-49 and 
1960 means a loss of about $140 million an- 
nual income to Nebraska. 

In the belief that a sound, healthy agri- 
culture is of the greatest importance to busi- 
ness in Lincoln and all over the State, the 
Agriculture Committee requests the board of 
directors of the Lincoln Chamber of Com- 
merce to emphasize the Importance and seek 
means of achieving for agriculture an in- 
come level which is equitable with that re- 
ceived by other segments of the Nation's 
economy. 

The Agriculture Committee of the Lin- 
coln Chamber of Commerce therefore recom- 
mends: 

1. That the Lincoln chamber initiate 
steps to inform its own members of the 
disparity of income between agriculture and 
the rest of the economy, and of the effect 
this disparity has upon business in Nebras- 
ka in general and in Lincoln in particular. 

2. That the Lincoln chamber use what- 
ever means are feasible to cooperate with 
the new State Public Relations Committee 
on Agriculture in its objective of informing 
persons throughout Nebraska and the Na- 
tion of the inadequacies of agriculture in- 
come. 

3. That the Lincoln chamber urge the 
adoption of public and private policies which 
recognizes the disparity of income between 
agriculture and the rest of the economy and 
which are aimed at correcting this disparity. 


Address of Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
Justice Michael A. Musmanno, Present- 
ing a 50-Star Capitol-Flown Flag to 
Chestnut Hill College, Philadelphia, 
Pa., May 29, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, IR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
the following address given by my good 
friend, Supreme Court Justice Michael 
A. Musmanno, Pittsburgh, Pa., at the 
presentation of a capitol-flown flag at 
Chestnut Hill College, Philadelphia, on 
May 29, 1962: 

ADDRESS OF PENNSYLVANIA SUPREME COURT 
Justice MICHAEL A. MUSMANNO, PRESENT- 
ING a 50-Srarn CAPITTOL-FLOWN FLAG TO 
CHEstNuT HILL COLLEGE, PHILADELPHIA, 


President Sister Catherine Francis, stu- 
dents of Chestnut Hill College, and friends, 
one night during World War I on the Italian 
front, while In no man's land I somehow be- 
came separated from my comrades and dis- 
covered to my horror that I had crossed the 
line into enemy territory. I flung myself 
behind a log. Not far away a German hel- 
met gleamed as it caught a sliver of moon- 
light. I followed it as it moved through 
bushes surrounding an advance observation 
post, The slightest nolse on my part would 
have triggered a spray of machinegun or 
tommygun bullets in my direction. I feared 
even to breathe. Eventually the helmet dis- 
appeared. ~ 

I tried to locate some landmark by which 
I could find my way back to American lines, 


but I recognized nothing in the inky dark- 
ness which now blanketed the world. I 
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could only walt until morning, hoping then 
to get back without detection. Anxiously 
I hoped for the passing of the night and 
the coming of dawn. Centuries seemed to 
pass and as I realized that any moment a 
blast of enemy gunfire could make this my 
last moment. I wished I could see the flag 
of my country; that flag which more than 
any other reflects the aspirations of mankind 
for liberty and exaltation of the spirit; that 
flag which offers opportunities undreamed 
of elsewhere. It was that flag, whose guar- 
antees of equality are written into every 
beautiful fold, which allowed me, a child 
of immigrant parents, to achleve an educa- 
tion, a place in the legislative halls of our 
commonwealth, and finally an honored post 
in the courts of justice. But that night 
I could not see the flag. In the wars of to- 
day the flag never appears in the front lines. 

It was a long and lonely night. I thought 
of the flag as it crossed the Delaware with 
George Washington that wintry Christmas 
night of epochs ago when, like an eagle with 
burnished plumage, it surveyed through the 
ice and the darkness the danger which lay 
ahead. In my mind's eye I could see the flag 
vibrating above the ship of John Paul Jones 
as it cleared the seas of other ships which 
would destroy the infant Republic. I en- 
visioned the flag shining brilliantly in the 
rockets’ red glare as Francis Scott Key im- 
mortalized it in poetry and song to inspire 
all of us, living in the land of the free and 
the home of the brave.. But there in the 
darkness, on the Italian front, while can- 
non from time to time rent the night’s 
silence like mastiffs barking to free them- 
selves from a tether, there was no flag. 

Then at last came a slight cracking in the 
black sky above. A light began to glisten 
behind the dark ceiling. Dawn was break- 
ing, and as I lifted my eyes I felt an electri¢ 
fever coursing through my veins. The flag 
of my country was unfurling in the sky: 
From the east, broad stripes of red were 
sweeping over the white of the vast horizon; 
the night had melted into a deep blue, and 
against this navy background, the m 
stars were rippling. There it was: Old Glory. 
Old Glory with its crimson red, its celestial 
white, and loyal blue, and ever the sparkling 
stars, 

In the incandescence of this dawn 
spangled banner I presently picked out land- 
marks of the previous day, and, bending low. 
I raced along the path which took me 
to our lines. 

The thrill of that heavenly nag which I 
experienced 18 years ago in the midst of war. 
I relived when I learned of the patriotic pro- 
gram of the Philadelphia Inquirer to put 3 
fiag into every home and a renewed faith in 
that flag in every heart. It is a flag tO 
reverence and to love; it is a flag which 
the exciting and dramatic history of our 
country which began with 13 States and now 
embraces 50 States, stretching from the 
shores of the blue Atlantic to the froze? 
wastes of the Arctic and out to the od 
embraced isles of Hawall in the warm, pea! 
gray of the Pacific, 

No more need anyone deny himself the 
sacred emblem of our country, No one can 
be so poor that he may not enrich himself 
with the wealth of history and the f 
of inspiration embodied in the flag of 
United States of America. 

Over 50,000 families in Philadelphia and 
surrounding area have already availed them“ 
selves of the facility to obtain a flag 
the Philadelphia Inquirer and to 
display it on Memorial Day and all other 
patriotic holidays. This newspaper deserves 


which was sanctified by the sufferings and 
the blood of the heroes of Valley Forge, 
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Brandywine, Trenton, Germantown and the 
entire Delaware Valley. 

It ts my great honor to present today to 
the Chestnut Hill College a flag which T 
know you will cherish because here in this 
Sacred institution of learning you teach the 
holy precepts of the Lord and inculcate into 
the students the ideals of this great land 
which has for its moto: “In God We Trust.” 

Every American flag is precious, but it will 
Please you to know that this particular flag 
has flown above the Capitol of the United 
States. This flag has waved over Jand hal- 
lowed by the footsteps of every President 
from George Washington to John F. Ken- 
Nedy, whose birthday we joyously celebrate 
today. With the flag goes a certificate at- 
testing this fact to your honored president, 
Sister Catherine Francis. 

And now into hands, Miss Ellen 
Brunot, president of the Students Self-Gov- 
ernment Association, I consign this beauti- 

emblem of our immortal Republic, the 
nited States of America. With the help of 


Strengthened by the devotion of the people 
to the principles of democracy, our blessed 
Country will go forward to peace, prosperity, 
and ever-augmenting happiness. 


Medicine and Redtape 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OP KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1962 


DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I was 
Dleased to read in the June 13 issue of 
Hutchinson News, Hutchinson, 
„ an excellent editorial which I be- 
very effectively summarizes. the 
concerning the announcement of 
200 New Jersey physicians last 
Month about their attitude in the event 
King-Anderson bill should be en- 


While New Frontiersmen are spend- 
ing untold thousands of taxpayers’ 
trying to foist the King-Ander- 
zon bill upon the general public, the 
action of the New Jersey physicians, 
in with thousands of other doctors 
the cities and rural areas who oppose 
the King-Anderson approach for very 
ae reasons, is refreshing, The writer 
the editorial, which follows, literally 
hit the nail on the head”: 
MEDICINE AND Reprare 
by Criodicaliy, a school board makes news 
Gelenring itself free forever from the 
fuse t” of Federal money, stating it will re- 
to touch any Federal funds offered for 
port ot schools. The response is usually 
Mixture of scorn and praise, but it's all 
— stride, without hair; tearing or 
2 


inant Month, n group of over 200 doctors 
ew Jersey made approximately the same 
Pag ot announcement; they would refuse to 
in ‘OW the script of the King-Anderson bill 
Caring for elderly patients. 
the screams that went up, it ap- 
eared the New Jersey revolutionists had 
Del ed up a centenarlan with n crusty scnl- 
“A N 


disgrace to the country,” cried Secre- 
toy of Labor Arthur Goldberg: 
Blackmall,” yelled Secretary of Welfare 


Abraham Ribicoff. 
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“A violation of the Hippocratic oath,” he 
added. President Kennedy also took advan- 
tage of the emotional occasion to get in a 
few licks. 

Perhaps by now, Ribicof has had a chance 
to settle down and read the Hippocratic 
oath, the conscience of the medical profes- 
sion. If so, he may note that nowhere in 
that noble proclamation does it state that 
a doctor must wade through a mountain of 
bureaucratic redtape in treating his patients; 
nowhere does it state that it shall be the 
solemn sworn duty of mankind's benefactors 
to file three copies of form A with depart- 
ment B; nowhere does that 2,000-year-old 
document mention social security, King- 
Anderson, or the New Frontier. 

The New Jersey doctors did not, as King- 
Anderson proponents imply, state they would 
not treat elderly patients; they said they 
would bypass King-Anderson in so doing. 
If, as Ribicoff and others seem to be saying, 
it is mandatory under King-Anderson that 
the elderly take their medicine with a dose 
of bureaucracy, then the fears of total con- 
trol expressed by the medical profession are 
alarmingly valid. 


Shore Dairies Win Battle of Milk 
Marketing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS F. JOHNSON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


- Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. JOHNSON of Maryland: Mr. 
Speaker, Iam happy to announce that a 
3-year fight, waged by Howeth M. Mills 
and his brother Crawford, who operate 
the Mills Dairy Products Co. in Cam- 
bridge, Dorchester County, Md., was 
brought to a successful conclusion last 
Wednesday afternoon when Chief Judge 
Roszel C. Thomsen of the U.S. District 
Court for the District of Maryland ruled 
that their regulation under Milk Order 
No. 127 was not in accordance with law. 

The Mills brothers together with Nes- 
bitt C. Murphy and Bruce G. Twilley, 
firmly opposed this order from the time 
it was suggested by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. In the 50-page opinion 
handed down by Chief Judge Thomsen, 
I do believe that a few excerpts merit 
special attention. ‘Thus, the court de- 
scribed Mills, Murphy, and Twilley as 
“small operations,“ the latter two as 
“very small,” 

The court pointed out that the pro- 
cedures under the act are such that it 
is very difficult to attack an order of the 
Secretary with any hope of success. 
The facts are buried in a voluminous 
promulgation record, the essential find- 
ings are usually made in the language of 
the statute, and it is hard to overcome 
the presumption that the Secretary must 
have done what he was required by law 
to do.” 

I would like to point out another com- 
ment from the lengthy opinion, and I 
quote: 

At several points in the briefs filed on be- 
half of the Secretary and even in the de- 
cision of the judicial officer it has been 


stated that the Secretary regularly followed 
a certain practice or used language in his 
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orders, whereas plaintiff's counsel has been 
able to produce many examples from other 
milk orders published in the Federal Regis- 
ter, disproving such statement. This com- 
ment is not intended to reflect personally 
on the present or any other Secretary or on 
any of his aids; a bureaucratic thicket has 
been allowed to obscure the paths and 
boundaries designated by Congress. 


These comments, by the Chief Judge 
of the US. District Court, on the manner 
in which milk marketing orders became 
effective, especially the order for the 
upper Chesapeake Bay area, in my judg- 
ment, deserve consideration by the 
House. 

I would like to place in the record ex- 
cellent articles by three of our leading 
district newspapers, the Easton Star- 
Democrat, the Daily Banner and the 
Salisbury Times. 

The articles follow: 

From the Easton (Md.) Star Democrat, June 
15, 1962] 
SHORE Damms WI BATTLE oF MILK MARKET- 

ING—JUDGE RULES WEDNESDAY PRICE SUP- 

PorT ORDER Is INVALID 


Eastern Shore farmers and dairies have won 
their fight against inclusion In a milk mar- 
keting order covering the upper Chesapeake 
Bay area. 

Chief Judge Roszel C. Thomsen ruled 
Wednesday in Federal Court in Baltimore 
that the Department of Agriculture milk 
marketing regulations established for this 
area were “not in accordance with law.“ 

Judge Thomsen's decision ended an often 
heroic 3-year battle by Mills Dairy Products 
Co., Shiloh Dairy Farms and Twilley’s City 
Dairy, all of which serve the Eastern Shore, 
and Willow Farms Dairy, Inc., of Carroll 
County. 

Judge Thomsen decided that the dairies 
were entitled to have the price support order 
declared invalid. 

As an alternative, he noted that the plain- 
tiffs In the suit that challenged the Federal 
order could be exempted from the agreement 
that covers the upper Chesapeake Bay mar- 
keting area. 

The purpose of the marketing order is 
stated to be an attempt to maintain orderly 
marketing conditions for milk, by fixing 
parity prices for dairy farmers. 

In addition, certain pool arrangements 
were made to deal with increasing surplus 
so that farmers would get a uniform price 
for milk instead of competing for markets. 

Plaintiffs in the case complained that the 
Secretary of Agriculture issued orders setting 
up the operation of the control system but 
failed to comply with certain provisions of 
the law. : 

The shore dairies complained that the 
Eastern Shore was incorrectly included in 
the marketing area and the action was not 
supported by evidence obtained by Federal 
authorities, 

Historically, Talbot and other Eastern 
Shore dairy farmers have sold their milk to 
the shore dairies or to the Philadelphia mar- 
ket through the Interstate Milk Producers 
Cooperative. 

Although judicial officers of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture hold hearings and make 
findings before the order is announced, 
Judge Thomsen noted that “it is very dim. 
cult to attack an order of the Secretary with 
any hope of success.” 

“The facts are buried in a voluminous 
promulgation record, the essential findings 
are usually made in the language of the sta- 
tute and it ls hard to overcome the presump- 
tion that the Secretary must have done what 
he was required by law to do,“ the judge 
wrote in a long opinion. 

However, Judge Thomsen noted that coun- 
sel in this case have been able to obtain cer- 
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tain information as to what the Secretary 
and his aids did and did not do before the 
order was issued. 

Counsel was able to “overcome the argu- 
ment that the Secretary must be presumed 
to have done what he should have done,” 
the opinion said. 

On the issue to parity prices of milk, Judge 
Thomsen agreed with the contention by the 
dairies that they were not fixed in the man- 
ner required by the statute. 

The court complained that the Secretary 
of Agriculture issued his findings in the 
“bare language of the statute” while admit- 
ting that he had not considered some points 
the law required him to consider. 

These points Included the parity price at 
which milk was selling, whether this price 
was relevant and what adjustments were 
made. 7 

It these polnts are not included in the 
findings as the law requires then a court 
cannot possibly determine ‘whether the min- 
imum prices fixed were proper.” 

“A court can, however, and in this case 
should, say that the prices were not fixed in 
the manner required by the statute,” Judge 
Thomsen declared in his written opinion. 

On another point, Judge Thomsen wrote 
that the milk marketing order had been 
issued without a proper vote of the farmers 
who were to come under the order. Shore 
dairymen had complained that the vote was 
G because all members of the western 
shore—oriented Maryland Milk Producers 
Cooperative were voted as a unit through the 
cooperative, rather than being allowed to cast 
their ballots individually. 

The bitter, 3-year battle over the milk 
order has been joined in Washington as well 
as in the Federal courts. Shore Congress- 
man Thomas F. Johnson, who has been active 
in the fray, has demanded an investigation 
of the Department of Agriculture's methods 
and practices in promulgating all such mar- 
keting orders. 


From the Daily Banner, June 14, 1962 
FEDERAL Jupcr RULES IN Favor or SHORE- 

MAN AFTER LONG FIGHT—MILK ORDER DE- 

CISION Is HAILED 

(By Maurice Rimpo) 

A small businessman who has won a show- 
down fight with one of the Federal Govern- 
ment's biggest departments never doubted 
that he would win because he felt his cause 
was just, 

Victory went to Howeth M. Mills, president 
of Mills Dairy Products Co., yesterday when 
a Federal district judge ruled that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture had illegally included 
his firm In a Federal milk order. 

Attorney Frederick C. Malkus, who repre- 
sented some 20 of Mills’ farmer suppliers 
in action in Baltimore District Court, said 
today that, “You cannot give Mills too much 
credit for his long fight.” 

Representative THOMAS F. JOHNSON was 
described as elated at the judge's decision 
in favor of Mills, Manuel Buarque, admin- 
istrative ald to the Congressman, said he 
had done “hundreds of hours of research” 
on the shore milk order and was delighted 
at the outcome. 

Mills recalled today that Senator Jonn 
WruraMs of Delaware and former Senator 
Allen Frear, also of Delaware, were two other 
Federal lawmakers who had given him much 
support in his opposition to the milk order. 

BEGAN IN 1956 

Mills began his fight against an Eastern 
Shore pricing regulation in 1956 when an 
effort was started to include the shore in a 
Washington order. In 1957 and 1958 he pre- 
sented testimony at Department of Agricul- 
ture hearings through his attorneys, Daniels 
and Swope, of Harrisburg, Pa. 

In 1959 the Cambridge businessman con- 
tinued his campaign when the Department 
of Agriculture opened hearings on a pro- 
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posed Maryland milk order to include the 
Eastern Shore. That hearing was requested 
by the Maryland Cooperative Milk Producers, 
Inc, Mills’ attorneys for this hearing, and 
in subsequent actions, were James K. Knud- 
son and Ben I. Melnicoff, of Washington. 

The Secretary of Agriculture promulgated 
milk order 127 for the upper Chesapeake Bay 
on the basis of a referendum in which the co- 
operative was permitted to yote its member- 
ship as a bloc. 

Milis continued to oppose the milk order 
after its promulgation contending that the 
Secretary had never proven milk pricing con- 
trols were needed. 

For nearly 2 years Mills battled Depart- 
ment of Agriculture redtape in an effort to 
present his case in court. He was not per- 
mitted to enter a court of law until the De- 
partment had run through the full course of 
administrative hearings. 

DEPARTMENT HEARINGS 

In the interim a House Agriculture Sub- 
committee spent 1 day hearing views on milk 
orders. The meeting room was packed with 
officials of cooperatives from many parts of 
the country. 

The Department of Agriculture later sent 
one of its examiners to hold a hearing in the 
Cambridge courthouse but it was cut short 
by Mills’ attorneys when the Federal official 
refused to allow new testimony to be intro- 
duced by Mills. 

Last fall Mills finally succeeded in putting 
his facts before Federal Judge Roszel C. 
Thomsen in Baltimore. 

Judge Thomsen’s decision yesterday fol- 
lowed by 1 week a Supreme Court ruling that 
the Secretary of Agriculture cannot require 
nonregulated dairy farmers to pay into a 
compensation fund to subsidize regulated 
dairymen. 

The Baltimore law firm of Weinberg & 
Green represented Mills in district court, 


A GREAT VICTORY 


Senator Malkus today called Judge Thom- 
sen's decision “a great victory for the small 
dairies and farmers against unfair and un- 
necessary government regulation, 

“Mills Dairy deserves tremendous credit 
for fighting against great odds. 

“I think the court's opinion has clearly 
given the picture as it exists and has ex- 
isted. I feel the milk orders work to the 
advantage of the large dalries and to the 
detriment of the small ones.” 


Jupcr Sars U.S. Action Was ILLEGAL 


Mills Dairy Products Co., of Cambridge, 
after years of battling against a milk mar- 
keting order, has won its fight against the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Chief US. District Judge Roszel C. 
Thomsen said in an opinion issued in Balti- 
more yesterday that Mills and three other 
dairies are entitled either to exemption from 
the upper Chesapeake Bay milk marketing 
order or a complete nullification of the order. 

The complainants are Mills and Twilley’s 
City Dairies, of Cambridge; Sholoh Dairy, of 
Hurlock, and Willow Farms Dairy, of Carroll 
County. 

The judge told attorneys in the case to 
prepare a decree encompassing the points 
raised in his opinion. That decree when 
signed by the judge, will either exempt the 
dairies or strike down the marketing order 
entirely. 

TO MAINTAIN PARITY 


The Federal marketing order is designed 
to maintain parity in milk pricing. The 
order regulates, among other things, the 
prices which dairies pay to producers— 
farmers. 

The judge said in his opinion the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture acted illegally when he 
included the four dairies in the marketing 
order. 

The small- county dairies fought long and 
hard, in court and out, against their inclu- 
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sion in the order. They maintained the 
Federal pricing system discriminated against 
them in favor of big-city handlers. 

Judge Thomsen, in effect, arrived at the 
same conclusion. 

He said the order—by fixing prices—de- 
prived the smaller dairies of their biggest 
bulwark against the inroads of the big-city 
competition—the ability to pay higher milk 
prices than were paid by large handlers. 

CO-OP WANTED ORDER 


The Eastern Shore handlers’ arch foe in the 
battle has been Maryland Cooperative Milk 
Producers, Inc., which had 1,800 members 
several years ago. 

The farmers’ cooperative, which at one 
time sold 75 percent of the milk consumed 
in Baitimore City, has fought for maintain- 
ing the existing marketing order. 

Judge Thomsen said that the cooperative’s 
members dominated last year's referendum 
on the marketing order. The Secretary of 
Agriculture conducted the poll, which 
showed that at least two-thirds of the par- 
ticipating producers favored the order. 

SECRETARY'S DEFINITION 


However, the judge said, the Agriculture 
Secretary's definition of producers“ all but 
confined participation in the referendum to 
members of the Maryland cooperative. x 

Thomsen cited the big-city handlers 
larger processing and distribution facilities, 
particularly in connection with products 
Other than standard milk used for drinking. 

Eastern Shore and other small-county 
dairies specialize in milk for drinking- 
Thus, before the advent of Federal, uniform 
pricing, those dairies could offer higher prices 
for a product destined to command a higher 
price when marketed. 

The Federal marketing order, in effect, 
levels the prices paid to farmers for their 
milk, regardless of its ultimate use, 

THREE MAJOR HANDLERS 

The judge's opinion acknowledged that 
most of the milk distributed on the Eastern 
Shore. comes from three big-city handlers, 
Sealtest, Koontz, and Aristocrat. 

Meanwhile, Thomsen said, many farmers 
on the Shore have been selling their dairy 
products to handlers in other marketing 
areas—Wilmington, Del, Philadelphia and 
New York. 

The judge also took issue with the Agricul- 
ture Secretary’s method of establishing pa- 
rity. Thomsen said prices prevailing within 
the marketing area, rather than those pre- 
vailing nationally, should form the base. 


[From the Salisbury (Md.) Times, June 15 
1962] 


SHORE Dames WIN FIGHT on Marker ORDER 


BALTIMORE. —Three Eastern Shore dairies 
and one from Carroll County are all but out 
of the Upper Chesapeake Bay milk market- 
ing order today. The order itself is threat- 
ened. 

Chief U.S. District Judge Roszel C. Thom- 
sen sald in an opinion issued Wednesday 
that the dairies are entitled either to exemp- 
tion from the order or a complete nullifica- 
tion of the order, 

The complainants are Mills and Twilley’s 
City Dairies of Cambridge, Shiloh Dairy of 
Hurlock, and Willow Farms Dairy of C 
County. 

The judge told attorneys in the case to 
Prepare a decree encompassing the points 
raised in his opinion, That decree when 
signed by the judge, will either exempt the 
dairies or strike down the marketing order 
entirely. 

REGULATES PRICES 

The Federal marketing order is designed 
to maintain parity in milk pricing, The or 
der regulates, among other things, the prices 
which dairies pay to producers—farmers. 

The judge said in his opinion that the pee 
retary of Agriculture acted illegally when h 
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Eastern Shore handlers’ arch foe in 
battle has been Maryland Cooperative 

Producers, Inc., which had 1,800 mem- 
bers several years ago. 

The farmers’ cooperative, which at one 
time sold 75 percent of the milk consumed 
in Baltimore City, has fought for maintain- 
ing the existing marketing order. 

Judge Thomsen said that the cooperative’s 
Members dominated last year’s referendum 
on the marketing order. The Secretary of 
Agriculture conducted the poll, which 
showed that at least two-thirds of the par- 
ticipating producers favored the order. 
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The Federal marketing order, in effect, 
levels the prices pald to farmers for their 
Milk, regardless of its ultimate use. 

The judge's opinion acknowledged that 
Most of the milk distributed on the Eastern 
Shore comes from three big-city handlers, 
Sealtest, Koontz, and Aristocrat. 

Meanwhile, Thomsen said, many farmers 
du the Shore have been selling their dairy 
Products to handlers in other marketing 

Wilmington, Del., Philadelphia and 
New York, 

The fudge also took issue with the Agri- 
culture Secretary's method of establishing 
Parity. Thomsen said price prevalling within 
the marketing area—rather than those pre- 
Yalling nationally—should form the base. 


Italy’s Vital Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, a week 
ago yesterday, just a few days after the 
16th anniversary of the foundation of 

Republic of Italy, municipal elec- 
tions were held in the Republic. The 
_Yesult of these elections was well noted 
in an editorial appearing in the Wash- 
ston Post, on Friday, the 15th, which 

Commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues at this time: 

The municipal elections in Italy last Sun- 
day were of more than local significance 
because the vote constituted the first time 
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in years that both far left and right lost 
ground. While the outcome must be in- 
terpreted with caution, Premier Fanfani can 
find comfort for his 3-month-old experiment 
in center-left government. Mr. Fanfani de- 
pends on parliamentary support from the 
Nenni Socialists, who have moved a long 
way from their old position as servile allies 
of the Communists. 

Under Mr. Fanfani, the Christian Demo- 
crate are to dissolve the old pat- 
tern of politics in postwar Italy. Signifi- 
cantly, despite attacks from the Commu- 
nists for their alleged sellout, the Nenni So- 
cialists did well in the local elections. And 
despite a lavishly financed campaign, the 
neo-Fascists fared poorly. In Italy today, the 
extreme right and left are the parties of 
memory: the party of hope is at the center. 
A stable and prosperous Italy is vital to the 
health of Europe, and the election returns 
confirm the feeling that Mr. Fanfani’s coun- 
try has turned a decisive corner. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following news- 
letter of June 16, 1962: 

Tae Pen Is MIGHTIER THAN THE Sworp— 
On Is Ir? 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth 
District, Tex.) 

The rule of reason, not the rule of force, 
is the very foundation of a democracy, of a 
republic within a democracy. Government 
of, by, and for people requires and expects 
knowledge and understanding by the people 
of the issues (the problems and their solu- 
tions, legislative, or otherwise), confronting 
them. People individually’ have problems, 
banded together as a society, with a Goy- 
ernment, they have (common) problems. 
Some problems can and must be solved in- 
dividually, some collectively, some privately, 
some through Government. First then, the 
role of Government must be determined, 
then followed. Americans chose a Consti- 
tution. A democracy was chosen to give 
everyone a voice; a Republic, that is Gov- 
ernment through elected representatives, 
was chosen to make the democracy (an un- 
ruly mob) work. But always the people 
must Know the problems and decide the 
proper solution, whether it Is a private mat- 
ter or for their Government to solve and 
if Government, then how, by what kind of 
law? So it is that ideas reign supreme in a 
free society. Theoretically, adegislator con- 
fronts, identifies, and explains the problem, 
then seeks, identifies, and explains the solu- 
tion or the alternatives, never transgressing 
the individunl's freedom as outlined in the 
Constitution. Theoretically, the constituent 
shares the procedure and agrees or disagrees, 
but always knowledgeably. So that the leg- 
islator’s job, theoretically, is but to identify 
the problems, decide the proper solution, in- 
form constituents and be supported or re- 
jected by constituents. Ideas and the pen 
reign supreme in the land of free and home 
of the brave—or do they? Is the power of 
Government and control of public relations 
completely altering the basic foundation of 
our freedom and Government? This week's 
activities, in practice, not theory, provide 
some Interesting clues or answers to the 
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struggle of ideas versus Government force 


of understanding of it, continues to plague 

and the Administration. At Yale, 
the President demonstrated again his belief 
in the carrot-and-stick technique as a club 
over business (theoretically, private and 


The public debt Mmit, H.R. 11990, to in- 
crease temporarily the national debt from 
$300 billion to $308 billion became the focal 


was labeled temporary because by its terms 
the debt will drop to $305 billion April 1, 
1963, and $300 billion June 24, 1963. Many 
Members of Congress believe in big spend- 
ing, and ever-increasing inflation through 
Government's deficit financing (which in- 
creases the money in circulation without a 
proportionate increase of goods and serv- 
ices). Of course, many Members do not, 
including me, The basic argument for the 
bill, considered unanswerable, was this 
after you've run up the bills, you must pay 
for them. And Congress has voted that this 
money must be spent by the President; it's 
inconsistent to now deny the money by use 
of the debt ceiling. The arguments against 
as I presented them on the floor of the 
House were (1) I have not run up these 
bills (2) Congress has no limitation to its 
power to spend except this debt ceiling, so 
we must limit the supply of money to force 
the “agonizing reappraisal” by the President 
and Democrats in Congress as to what is 
our fiscal policy and what priority do we 
establish once we admit there is a limit to 
what we can spend. (3) Nondefense spend- 
ing is soaring and must be cut back. (4) 
The sdministration has $181 billion of un- 
expended obligational authority which the 
President to a degree can control, as to its 
flows. (5) With this increase we have in- 
creased the debt $23 billion in 12 months. 
(6) The budget is badly imbalanced—bor- 
rowing to balance the budget is not the 
answer: rather reduced spending. (7) $150 
million of the debt has resulted from back- 
door spending” which Congress has not prop- 
erly authorized, which of course, is uncon- 
astitional. (8) President Kennedy has in- 
creased spending $20 billion in 18 months. 
(9) Our gold supply is down to $16.5 bil- 
lion, and deficit financing and increased debt 
accelerates the outflow (foreign aid just 
voted is $4.7 billion—we are borrowing to 
give it away) Members chuckled to see sey- 
eral Democrats wait to vote, checking the 
final count, until sure they could vote no 
without defeating the bill (including a 
Texan). 

. The Fryingpan-Arkansas Project, Colo- 
rado, defeated several times before, was 
passed by the House. This provides, at 
fantastic cost, a system of canals and tun- 
nels to divert water through the Rocky 
Mountains from West to East for power 
development, irrigation, and reclamation. 
Unhappily, I must report that only 25 Mem- 
bers arose to support the demand for a roll 
call (less than 10 percent of those present) 
So this bill passed with Members (of both 
parties) refusing to go on record, for one 
reason only, for fear of repercussions from 
people back home. 

Secretary Ribicoff came before our com- 
mittee asking a compromise to the Pres!i- 
dent's plan to place medical care under so- 
cial security, providing any compromise plan 
would not eliminate the compulsory tax and 
coverage of social security, of course. This 
is no compromise, but demanding agree- 
ment. The suggestion of compromise indl- 
cates, we believe, that the President realizes 
that he has lost the fight. The agreement 
was not forthcoming. Once again, to his 
Tace, I repeated my charge of actuarial un- 
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soundness. The actuary for the social se- 
curity program, Bob Myers, agreed that the 
program was $298 billion in the hole. The 
amount owed to present beneficiaries and 
those now contributing is unfunded by $320 
billion less than $22 billion in the trust fund 
(the latter in the form of Government 
1.0.U.’s). The Secretary did not dispute 
this—indeed, I suspect the program is even 
further out of balance despite the accelerated 
taxes that lie ahead. 

The Equal Pay Act of 1962 seeks to pro- 
vide by Federal law equal pay for employees 
regardless of sex. With the principle of 
equal pay for equal work I agree, but I fail 
to see what business this is of Federal Gov- 
ernment; also I am not unmindful of the 
violation of State law and such present bene- 
fits women enjoy in work because of physi- 
cal difference (rest periods, stools, chairs, 
maximum hours, etc.). 

As a Member of Congress, in this news- 
letter, I have here once again communicated 
my ideas in writing as I have done in 
speeches on the floor of the House and in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record. Now I wonder if my 
ideas are right—will they prevall? Will peo- 
ple know, and then will they agree or dis- 
agree? Or will law be imposed on them un- 
knowingly (to them); will they protest and 
demand changes or will it be too late if they 
fall behind in knowledge of their Govern- 
ment, which can end up their master. In 
the pen mightier than Government force? 
Will right prevail? Christianity has not 
been stamped out, but has grown for almost 
2,000 years. However, periodically freedom 
has been lost along the way. Surely right 
will prevail, but I see no reason to help the 
liberal-radicals among us propagandize us 
out of our God-given rights and freedom. 
Wouldn’t It be better for every American if 
Members of Congress unswervingly followed 
the facts and the truth, realizing then that 
individual mistakes, and mistakes there will 
be, will be correctly canceled out by others 
who likewise base their decisions on fact 
and truth? So, what we really want and 
what we must not lose sight of as I see it 
is to be sure as individuals, as elected officials, 
and as Government, as a society, that we 
are on the side of right and not, under peril 
of extinction and loss of salvation, by inten- 
tlonally twisting the facts and truth to serve 
our purpose. Yes, the right ideas will pre- 
vail and the pen ts mightier than any gov- 
ernment force, 


The 1940 Mass Deportation of Baltic 
Peoples 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or a 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr. CELLER, Mr. Speaker, there are 
many black days in history, but among 
the blackest of days were the 14th and 
15th of June 1940, when the Soviet Union 
herded hundreds of thousands of Baltic 
nationals into freight cars and shipped 
them into Asiatic Russia. 

It must be remembered that the peo- 
ples of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
had suffered many misfortunes and been 
subjected to foreign rule for long periods 
in history. The First World War gave 
them their independence and they were 
prepared, as three young nations, to work 
out their national destinies in freedom 
and peace. This was not to be, for the 
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conquering, ravenous, imperial designs of 
the Soviet Union seized upon them as 
their first victims. ; 

Free people everywhere join with the 
families and the friends of the deported 
in sympathy and in the common link of 
knowledge that the future will bring 
again a world peace where brother lives 
in harmony with brother and the wel- 
fare of the world is a cause shared by all. 


Who Pays for Medicare? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, so 
much misinformation has been given to 
the senior citizen about HR. 42222 that a 
sound analysis of the bill, itself, is most 
refreshing. 

The editorial in the June 16 issue of 
the Tablet lays bare for all to see how 
uneconomical the King-Anderson bill 
really is: 

Wuo Pays ron MEDICARE? 


There is many a citizen puzzled over the 
issue of medical care for the aged—medicare 
as it Ils termed in our sloganizing society. 
However the problem, Madison Square Gar- 
den partying notwithstanding, is “simply” 
that of means rather than ends. 

For whatever motives, no one has suggested 
that the elderly should not obtain relief from 
heavy medical bills which may, but not in- 
evitably, come when their Income is possibly, 
but not inevitably, at a low point. The 
administration desires passage of the King- 
Anderson bill which utilizes the social 
security system and asks increased taxes (we 
should think opponents would applaud this 
singular attempt to return to “pay as you 
go”). An American Medical Association-led 
opposition desires practically any other 
method than use of the social security facility 
and the grasping hand of Government in this 
area. 

The point to be kept in mind in the tre- 
mendous argumentation encompassing the 
national scene is solely how to accomplish 
medical care for the aged. 

In our view the time is at hand, perhaps 
long overdue, when the regular weekly wage 
of the worker must no longer be considered 
a ready source of taxes. Regarding the 
medicare proposal, Dr. Austin S. Murphy, 
dean of the Canisius College School of Busi- 
ness Administration, pointed out that work- 
ers “will soon be contributing nearly 10 
percent of what they produce to support 
the various programs for the aged and, 
since these amounts will still be insufficient, 
will be contributing additionally out of reg- 
ular income taxes to make up the deficits. 
Despite the sophism of an ‘affluent society,’ 
the United States is not a bottomless cornu- 
copia of plenty.“ 

Dr. Murphy, expressing a view which is In 
the minds of many heads of families today, 
charged the King-Anderson bill “would be 
especially burdensome to the most produc- 
tive portion of our national population, 
those in the 26-54 age group.” Illustrating 
this, the Mid-Island Times, a paper pub- 
lished in Nassau County, observed that social 
security taxes “now take 5 times as much 
from an employee's paycheck as they did 13 
years ago. Two years ago, the tax for every- 
one earning $4,800 a year or more went up 
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by $48. This year, it went up another $12. 
Next January, it will rise again, by another 
$48." 

The above figures are without the addl- 
tion of the “$12 or $13” annual medicare 
cost given by the President. The fact 1s, 
of course, that like Topsy, Federal taxes 
just grow and grow and grow. By 1968, the 
social security tax with medicare would 
amount to $254 a year. Most importantly 
to the large family, no amount or manner of 
exemptions can lower this figure. 

There are currently in operation a num- 
ber of medical care for the aged plans, often 
undertaken by the children of the aged who 
realize the full meaning of the Command- 
ment; “Honor thy father and mother.” Yet 
these children, striving to shoulder their 
own burden, must also pay increased social 
security taxes under King-Anderson. In 
other cases, those not covered by social se- 
curity would be denied medicare. A means 
of solving the real problem—not medical 
care for all aged, some of whom may not 
need it nor desire its inadequate benefits. 
but only for the indigent and hard- 
pressed—is available in the Kerr-Mills Act, 
passed only last year, This allows State 
and local agencies to extend aid and forè- 
stalls the threat of Federal socialization in 
the medical field, 

There are means and methods to arrive 
at the desired goal. Imposing, under King“ 
Anderson, an additional burden on the prin- 
cipal wage earning generation at a time whe? 
it is crushed by a tax program designed to 
defend and feed much of the world will in 
time only increase the number of persons 
needing relief. 

We note, also, an ironic twist in the bally~ 
hooed help-us-get-elected proposal for an 
income tax cut next year. Not only is it 
foolhardy reduce receipts in the face 
ballooning Government expenditures—th 
national debt limit is being revised up 
at the administration's request to over $300 
billion—but talk of Increased take-home pa 
is a ridiculous, now-you-see-it, now-you- 
don’t gimmick. The social security tax 
under King-Anderson would more than nul- 
lify any gain to the taxpayer. 


European Concern for the Dollar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, vit’ 
the unusual and disturbing econo™ t 
views being enunciated by the Preside?’ 
and other key officials in the administras 
tion, it is well for us to ponder on tus 
results of the New Frontier gyrations d 
viewed by responsible financiers abr 

This entire subject was very e tine 
analyzed by Columnist Constan ay 
Brown in an article in the Saturday; 
June 16, Washington Evening Star, pe 
I insert it into the Recorp with the ho 
that it will be read not only by Mem the 
of the House but also by officials in 
White House and the Treasury Depart- 
ment as well. on- 

The article, entitled “European c 


cern for the Dollar,” follows: 
DotlAn— 
rortass 


EUROPBAN CONCERN FOR THE 
gious TROUBLE Is Fearep I U 
Tay To “Sereno” Wonto TO AFFL 
BASEL, SWITzerLanp.—Res 

bankers regard the “black Monday” 
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28 and the less virulent blue Monday“ of 
June 4 as symptoms of serious disturbances 
in the American body politic. 

“What is ailing you,” said a leading ad- 
viser of the Swiss banks, is a kind of politi- 
Cal blight which is affecting not only your 
economics but also your political structure— 
the same kind of blight which in the last 
century destroyed the finest vineyards of 
Europe because nobody paid any attention 
Until too late.” 

According to most European experts, the 
fconomic power of the United States would 
Temain the strongest in the world and capa- 
ble of meeting any eventual challenge from 
the Red bloc if it were not directed by theo- 
Teticians in the administration who hope to 
Make the most powerful nation into the first 
Utopian state. It worries the Western Eu- 
Topean people as much as it should our own 

use the repercussion could be fatal to 
the free world. For America belongs to the 
economic complex of the free world, and 
Neither can survive without the other. 

The spectacular slump of May 28 was par- 
tally the result of fear by European holders 
Of large blocs of American stock of our ex- 
travagant” economic and financial policies. 

y started unloading methodically some- 
time last November when it became evident 
that the administration would not adopt a 
Policy of fiscal sanity. 

It is inconceivable, say the European 

ers and practical economists, for any 

country, regardless of how rich and compe- 

tent, to continue to throw about its sub- 

Stance without concern for the lean years. 

© enough, America's early efforts to help 

pe produced miraculous results. But 

no nation is rich enough to continue this 
efinitely and embrace the globe. 

The idea of the “utopians” who surround 

ident Kennedy and have his ear is to 

e domestic and international expen- 
ditures rather than put on the brakes. Mr. 
Kennedy, say those watching the American 
, has some conservative streaks in his 
Political and economic concepts, but all 
ashington’s actions seem to indicate that 
has decided to follow the Utopian drive 
change the face of the world. 

ere is no doubt that the administration 
has had suficient warnings, not only con- 
cerning the stock market slump, but also the 
increasing difficulties of maintaining the 
on the international market. The 
gold from the United States to Eu- 
severe and cannot be arrested by pal- 
. Europe, which seems to fear a de- 
dollar more than we do, is making 
effort to bolster it. 
year Germany paid some $600 million 
debts well in advance of the due date. 
has refunded to Washington over 
million on loans which were due in 
Italy has only recently prepaid $170 
on her indebtedness to the United 
and Switzerland has loaned the 
States Treausry some $65 million to 
the dollar on the Swiss market. 
is the result of the firm conviction 
financial experts that Western Eu- 
would suffer seriously if some major 
gnomic misfortune should befall America. 

Ut these actions were mere shots in the 
— tor temporary results. They cannot 
ve a lasting effect. The cure lies in the 

wads of the men in Washington. 
doc patient who has a heart ailment and 
nothing to reduce his extra weight will 

t even if he is given the latest 
Bua most effective pills,“ said one of the 

financial experts. This applies to the 
American high blood pressure. Instead of 
the warning signals, your budget, 
ing lieve, will show a substantial deficit 
Presid of the small surpius promised by your 

ent last year, 
— in Washington, instead of trim- 
voca, the salle of national finance, are ad- 
ting higher domestic and foreign ex- 
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penditures which they contend will even- 
tually lead to a global affluent society.” 

The American economic growth in the 
last years does not justify, say European eco- 
nomic a visible national debt of 
close to 8300 billion—in fact it is larger— 
and a budget of some $90 billion. There is 
a limit to direct and indirect taxation even 
in wealthy America. The rising cost of la- 
bor, combined with the successful demand 
of labor to reduce working hours to 36 or 
even 20 a week, will place the United States 
in an impossible situation compared to Eu- 
rope and Japan where wages are rising but 
the working hours remain stable. 

This is the picture as seen by Swiss experts 
who do not conceal their concern that sooner 
than anticipated the dollar itself will be in 
serious trouble. 


The Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, this week 
the House of Representatives will have 
before it one of the most important bills 
of this session and of the 87th Congress. 
The bill, H.R. 11222, is known officially 
as the Food and Agriculture Act of 1962, 
and more informally as the farm bill. 

A great deal has been written about 
this legislation, and I am sure that a 
great deal more will be said during the 
next few days, and probably during the 
next few months. However, one point 
has been made clear, and that is that no 
alternative to the bill which is accept- 
able to all or even to a majority of those 
directly involved has been drafted. 

The Washington Post, an independent 
daily newspaper which has supported 
both Republican and Democratic Presi- 
dents, and which has been critical of 
both Democratic and Republican poli- 
cies, on Saturday, June 16, 1962, printed 
an editorial which brings this point very 
much into focus. Noting that the bill 
is not a complete solution to the prob- 
lem, the Post nevertheless points out 
that its opponents have not come up 
with a really adequate answer to the 
pressing problems facing the American 
farmer today. i 

I think this editorial is well worth 
reading and, therefore, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, call 
the attention of my colleagues to the 
following: f, 

Tue Farm BILL 

The administration's farm bill which will 
be up for action in the House of Repre- 
sentatives next week does not provide a per- 
fect solution for all of the problem of agri- 
cultural surpluses, but it is a better solution 
than the existing farm program and the bill 
ought to be passed. No one who has opposed 
it has come up with an alternative that is 
more palatable. 

Given the prevailing preference in this 
country for voluntary methods, the compul- 
sory features of the bill are bound to cause 
some misgivings. Still, similar elements of 
compulsion are present in long-standing 
programs for the regulation of the produc- 
tion of peanuts and tobacco and seem to 
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have caused surprisingly few complaints or 
difficulties. Farmers operating under these 
programs, beyond all doubt, prefer the con-. 
trols to the alternative of unregulated pro- 
duction and marketing. There is good reason 
to think that producers of the basic com- 
modities will come to have the same prefer- 
ence. 

In essence, the bill proposes to lend farm- 
ers the power of the Federal Government in 
order to control the production of feed 
grains and wheat, instead of giving them the 
money of the Federal Government to accom- 
plish the same purpose. This is a better 
solution than the existing program which 
has piled up surpluses until the costs of 
storing them exceed a billion dollars a year. 
It is also preferable to support payments 
without any controls. And it is preferable 
to governmental withdrawal entirely. The 
justification for this policy, to the farmer, 
is simply that agriculture cannot expect to 
have both unlimited output and full price 
supports. The justification to the consumer 
is simply that the farmers of this Nation 
cannot be expected to feed urban people for 
less than reasonable costs of production in a 
society which, but for agriculture, has few 
prices determined solely by free market 
forces, 

There are imperfections in the new pro- 
gram which no doubt can be corrected under 
experience. There ought to be explicit ex- 
ceptions for tiny plots of controlled crops 
the output of which is consumed on the 
premises or used for experimental and not 
for marketing purposes. In practice, it is to 
be hoped, democratic practices may be made 
to prevail in the selection of State commit- 
tees as well as in the county committees 
who will administer the various plans. De- 
cision making, in operation, should be as 
close to the farm as possible if we are not 
to run into the difficulties of central admin- 
istration that plague highly centralized sys- 
tems. 

This bill will not eliminate the need for 
further farm legislation. Another Congress 
will need to deal with aspects of rural policy 
that this bill does not touch. Some prob- 
lems of the dairy industry remain to be dealt 
with. Sooner or later there ought to be 
changes in the cotton plan that would elimi- 
nate the discrimination against domestic tex- 
tile manufacturers inherent in the program 
now. Still, the bill before the House cannot 
be fairly reproached for failing to solve all 
farm problems immediately or for failure to 
solve some of them perfectly. 

It is the best farm program now available 
or likely to be available and the measure 
ought to be passed, put into effect and given 
a fair trial as an alternative to a program 
that has not worked to the satisfaction of 
producers, consumers, or the Government. 


A Vote for Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, a short 
time ago Representative Grarmo of the 
Third District of Connecticut, and I, in- 
troduced a bill to establish a Presidential 
Council on Education. The purpose of 
the bill is to create at the p: 
level an advisory council to improve the 
quality of education in the United States 
by giving to the subject of education & 
national prestige, which is sadly lack- 
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ing, plus a sense of urgency. This 
would be a council comparable to the 
President’s Committee on Science. Its 
function would be to focus expert atten- 
tion on educational needs in the United 
States. 

I am pleased to note that the New 
York Times in an editorial dated May 
31, 1962, has endorsed the bill, and with 
the permission of the House I am insert- 
ing the editorial in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

{From the New York Times, May 31, 1962] 
A VOTE ror EDUCATION 

Representatives Joun V. Liypsar, Repub- 
lican of New York, and Roserr N. Grarso, 
Democrat of Connecticut, have introduced 
bills to establish a President's Advisory 
Council on Education. Im doing so, Mr. 
Linpsay calls attention to the need “for 
unity of effort and a pulling together” if 
the crucial proposals for Federal aid to ele- 
mentary and secondary schools are ever 
to get out of the talking and into the action 
stage. 

The President's Science Advisory Commit- 
tee has made significant contributions to 
the progress of science in the United States. 
A similar body, composed of respected lead- 
ers and experts, could do as much for educa- 
tion. It would lift the prestige and purpose 
of education out of the confinement of gov- 
ernmental bureaucracy and above the States’ 
and communities’ parochialism. 

The bill, in general, follows the plan pro- 
posed earlier by such educational leaders as 
James E. Allen, Jr., New York State educa- 
tion commissioner, and Dr. John H. Fischer, 
president-elect of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. It has the support of Gover- 
nor Rockefeller. The need for such a body 
is emphasized by the administration's failure 
to give fighting and sustained support to 
public school-aid legislation. A group of 
expert, nonpolitical advisers might help en- 
courage the President to impart to educa- 
tion legislation the urgency it now lacks. 


New Frontier Budget Ideas Like Those 
in the Thirties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN, Mr. Speaker, the 
supposed New Frontier bold fiscal pro- 
gram is nothing but the same idea that 
failed in the thirties. 

In today’s New York Herald Tribune, 
David Lawrence reviews how unsound 
these policies were in the past: 

KENNEDY BUDGET IDEAS LIKENED TO THOSE 
IN THIRTIES 
(By David Lawrence) 

WasxHincron.—President Kennedy may not 
have realized it, but some of the “new” and 
“sophisticated” ideas he expounded in his 
address last week at Yale University are 
throwbacks to proposals made and rejected 
in the 1930's. 

The President perhaps decided anyway to 
advocate the changes in the system of audit- 
ing the Government's expense and income 
which President Franklin D, Roosevelt and 
his “brain trust” sponsored. The scheme is 
to list only a part of the Government's an- 
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nual outlay as “expenses” and to set up a 
lot of inventories and properties as “invest- 
ments” or capital assets. The purpose, of 
course, is to show less of a deficit, if not a 
surplus, in the principal statement of fli- 
nances that gets public attention. Such a 
change, it is argued, would be more like the 
methods of private business. 

Daniel W. Bell, who was Director of the 
Budget for several years, beginning in 1935, 
and who now is head of the American Secu- 
rity & Trust Co. here, fought vigorously 
against the idea as unsound, and Congress 
didn't warm up to it either. 

Again, in the early days of the Eisenhower 
administration, the plan recelved a big boost 
from the late Beardsley Ruml, who was f- 
mance chairman of Adlai Stevenson's presi- 
dential campaign in 1952 and who had 
gained fame in championing the present 
pay-as-you-go system of paying income 
taxes. But even Mr. Rum] didn't claim that 
the capital budget idea was original. He 
said to the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee on August 12, 1953: 

“This change has been recommended for 
years by students, organizations, and Goy- 
ernment agencies.” 


CALLED FISCAL MYTH 


President Kennedy in his speech at Yale 
denounced the present method of present- 
ing the annual budget to the country as 
a myth.“ He said: 

For the great enemy of the truth is very 
often not the Me—deliberate, contrived, and 
dishonest—but the myth—persistent, per- 
suasive and unrealistic.” 

Turning to what he called “fiscal myths,” 
Mr. Kennedy said: = 

“We persist in measuring our Federal fiscal 
integrity today by the conventional, or ad- 
ministrative budget with results which would 
be regarded as absurd in any business firm, 
in any country of Europe, or in any careful 
assessment of the reality of our national 
finances. 

“The administrative budget has sound ad- 
ministrative uses. But for wider purposes 
it is less helpful. It omits our special trust 
funds and the effect they have on our econ- 
omy. It neglects changes in assets or inven- 
tories. It cannot tell a loan from a straight 
expenditure. And worst of all, it cannot 
distinguish between operating expenditures 
and long-term investments.” 


DATES TO 1930'S 


The President may not be aware of it, but 
those very points were made in the 1930's. 
He said in his Yale speech that some of the 
things he had been hearing recently around 
the country “sound like old records, long- 
playing, left over from the middle thirties" 
and that these “took place in a different 
world with different needs and different 
tasks.” 

But Mr. Kennedy may not know that the 
objective of the “capital budget” plan in the 
1930's was exactly the same as he has in mind 
today—to get rid of the bad word “deficits” 
and to make a better political impression. 
Sometimes the “capital assets” on the books 
prove to be a myth. Thus, the true deficit 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation— 
an independent agency founded in 1932— 
was not generally known for many years, but 
finally $2.8 billion had to be added to the 
public debt. 


SENATOR BYRD OPPOSED 


This writer the other day asked Senator 
Harry Brno, Democrat of Virginia, chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee, what 
he thought of the capital budget scheme. 
Senator Brno said: 

“I am opposed to it. I think it's fantastic 
to try to take all the capital outlay and out- 
right investments by the Government in 
buildings and construction and appropria- 
tions for defense equipment and not charge 
them to regular expenditures. You would 
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never know where you stood. It's just a way 
to cover up real deficits. We must not try 
to fool the people.” 

It would be hard, for instance, the Senator 
added, to classify a Polaris-bearing submarine 
or a missile base as an “investment” and to 
figure out what the “depreciation” would be, 
especially since the Government spends 580 
much on a big military machine that isn’t 
comparable to the plant and equipment of 
private business which yields an annual 
earning. Also, the Treasury has a host of 
contingent Habilities and guarantees“ run- 
ing Into the billions. Trust funds would be 
subjected constantly to the temptations of 
back-door borrowing and spending for un- 
related purposes. 


FOUR SPEECHES ON IT 


The President and three high administra- 
tion officials nevertheless delivered last week 
a total of four public speeches designed to 
prepare the country to accept the theory of 
a “capital budget.” All this brings to mind 
the quip that Prime Minister Harold Macmil- 
lan, head of the Conservative Party in Great 
Britain, made in 1959 during his campaign 
against the Socialist Labor Party. He said: 

“The opposition has some sound and orig- 
inal ideas, but the trouble is that some 
the original ideas are not sound and some 
the sound ideas are not original.” 

The idea of a “capital budget” is not ori- 
ginal with Mr. Kennedy, and it has been 
proved unsound every time it has been pub- 
licly debated from the days of F. DR. through 
the years of the Eisenhower administration. 


Coal Pipelines 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in th® 
Recorp I wish to reiterate views w a 
I expressed at the time of hearings hel 

by the Senate Commerce Committee on 
legislation that would grant Federal emi- 
nent domain for the construction of # 
coal pipeline from West Virginia to d 
point in New Jersey. The pipeline woul 

carry pulverized coal mixed with water 
from the West Virginia coalfields to Tn 
New York Harbor area much the sam 

as oil is carried across the country in 
pipelines. The coal pipeline is viewed 
as a means of stimulating employme? 
in the coalfields of West Virginia. 

I am opposed to the coal pipeline be 
cause it would have a disastrous impas 
on railroad economy and would result 1 
an estimated 1,500 railroad workers ant 
ing their jobs, in addition to dock is 
coal terminal employees. The trouble 
that any increased employment in iy 
coal-producing area unquestionably 
would be offset by increased unemploy 
ment in other areas. Not only wo 
the coal pipelines result in the f r 
deterioration of railroad revenues and 
loss of many jobs of railroad work at 
and dock and terminal employees, 3 
there would also be a further stripP 65 
of the advantages of the port facilit! 
in New Jersey. The solution of s i 
gional employment problem at the 
of economic harm to a major ind 
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and increased unemployment in a wide- 
spread area is of questionable validity. 

It has yet to be demonstrated that the 
economics of the proposition would jus- 
tify the creation of employment oppor- 
tunities in West Virginia at the expense 
of the loss of employment opportunities 
in New Jersey and other States. Fur- 
thermore, since there is no immediate 
demonstrable advantage to the con- 
Sumer, any long-range advantage does 
not seem in any way to justify support 
for this proposition. While we should 
be mindful of the plight of those unem- 
ployed in West Virginia, we should not 
attempt to solve this situation with 
Means whereby we would create unem- 
Ployment for others. 


More Toadstool Than Mushroom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS- 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, as a 
Matter of policy, from time to time I in- 
sert into the Recorp editorial comments 
from community newspapers, which I 
feel are refiective of grassroots public 
Opinion. A very concise, clear-thinking 
analysis of the medicare issue through 
Social security appeared in the June 14 
issue of the LaGrange Citizen and I feel 
it worthy of study and evaluation by the 
Members of the House. Under unani- 
Mous consent, I insert into the Recorp 
the editorial entitled More Toadstool 
Than Mushroom”: 

Mons Toapsroo. THAN MUSHROOM 

One of the most odious aspects of Presi- 
dent Kennedy's medicare program is that it 
Would be financed through social seourity. 

‘Although there are other excellent reasons 

for urging defeat of the deceptive King- 

m legislation, the tieup with Federal 
old-age benefits is enough to repel us. 

Even those persons who fondly, though 

v. Still believe that because benefits 
handed out by the Federal Government, 
are getting something for nothing, 
be able to see that King-Anderson 
Open a Pandora's box of financial 


gge 
K 


first place, social security is any- 
t analogous to insurance, as there 
lutely no guarantee that the partici- 
will draw out as much as he puts in, 
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the second place, the program has 
Mushroomed fantastically, all out of propor- 
tlon to what most persons might have ex- 
at its inception. 
and more persons have been added 
to its rolls, both by legislation and by. nat- 
population increase, and more and more 
ot them live longer and longer, drawing more 
and more in benefits. ‘ 
The Taxpayers' Federation of Illinois re- 
Ported only last week that according to a 
*clal security bulletin from the U.S. De- 
Partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
the number of beneficiaries under the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
As ams has doubled in the last 6 years. 
Of last January, 16.6 million persons were 
benefits which totaled $1,081.7 million. 
January, the number of bene- 
ficiaries rose by 127,000 and the amount of 
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the total benefits rose by $10 million. That 
the average monthly increase of bene- 
ficiaries during the last 6 years was but 
120,000 indicates that the growth is oc- 
curring at a spiraling rate. 

Thus we can expect that the increases we 
and our employers have been instructed to 
pay throughout the dark history of social 
security are hardly at an end. Where it will 
end is anyone’s guess. We privately suspect 
the ultimate destination Is chaos. 

By far the best procedure ts to stick with 
the already enacted Kerr-Mills law and de- 
termine its usefulness before we tie our 
hopes for medical care for the aged to an 
undeniably falling star. 

The only result to come from the medicare 
proposition, about which no one can argue, 
is that the Kennedy administration will pick 
up a lot of votes. And that is a prospect 
which thrills us no more than those we fore- 
see from medicare, should it be adopted. 


Reporters Learn of Military Waste 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, over the weekend, I might inform 
other Members of this body, I have made 
new discoveries that prove graphically 
what I have contended for some time— 
that there is an underlying scandal 
beneath military procurement that 
makes former scandals of this Govern- 
ment pale by comparison. I have learned 
that the Navy Department, after using 
a radio model successfully for 18 years 
while it tried to develop a new radio, 
decided it must have the new radio over- 
night when it was developed, even when 
there was no urgency in existence and 
prevent equipment continued to work 
we 

I shall document these facts this week, 
and as I stated last week, I shall pin- 
point the one person in Navy who is 
at fault in procurement action covering 
the AN/PRC 41 radio set. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to include in today’s Recorn an editorial 
from the Bedford Daily Times-Mail 
which supports my military procurement 
investigation and a syndicated column 
by Ralph deToledano, of King Features 
Syndicate. Mr. deToledano’s column is 
another in a series he is doing on my 
military procurement studies for King 
Features Syndicate. He informs me he 
has plans for additional tolumns and I 
hope they bring to the public conscience 
the way tax money is being thrown 
around by the autocratic bureaucrats in 
our military procurement sections. 

The editorial and article follow: 

REPRESENTATIVE WILSON ON RIGHT Track 

Congressman Ear WILSON, of Bedford, 
made a speech before the House of Repre- 
sentatives this week in which he attacked 
the Defense Department's purchasing poli- 
cles, 

According to WrILson, up to $12 to $15 bil- 
lion appropriated in this session of Con- 
gress for national defense may be wasted, 
squandered, thrown away, and poured down 
the drain by military procurement services 
unless something is done, 
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The Congressman listed eight representa- 
tive cases In which over $30 million already 
has been wasted. One of these cases was a 
report on the procurement of a hand- carried 
radio set used for purposes of communica- 
tion. 

The procurement authority for the radio 
set was invested in the Chief Signal Officer 
of the U.S. Army Signal Supply Agency in 
Washington. For more than 10 years, con- 
tracts were awarded by the Signal Supply 
Agency in Chicago and Philadelphia to three 
firms for many millions of dollars, Awards 
were spaced equally between these three 
Pra and no other manufacturer was allowed 
to bid. 

There was continuing pressure from the 
electronic industry to be given a chance 
to build this equipment and finally, after 
10 years, a procurement for the radio set 
was placed in the open for advertised bidding 
and open competition, 

Prior to this time, the price for the radio 
fluctuated in the 8400 range with last sole- 
source award being made for $401 per radio, 

When open competition was introduced, an 
Indiana firm won the contract with a unit 
price of $269.51. 

Witson says Comptroller General Joseph 
Campbell indicated he is cognizant of the 
very significant difference between a unit 
price of $269.51 when the equipment was 
purchased competitively and the unit price 
of $414 awarded later on a sole-source basis, 

“The taxpayer has been skinned for years, 
and the practice has been getting worse. 
But now, the little man who pays the bills 
is getting mad and some changes are com- 
ing,” declares WILSON. 

The Congressman contends that up to one- 
third of the taxpayers’ dollars spent for na- 
tional defense is being wasted and paid out 
in excess profits to industries, which by di- 
verse means, gain a mantle of “favoritism” to 
make Government equipment. 


PICKING THE TAXPAYER'S POCKET 
(By Ralph de Toledano) 

If Representative Ear WILSON’'sS figures are 
correct—and he is getting them from the 
watchdog General Accounting Office of the 
Federal Government—then the U.S. taxpayer 
is paying $12 billion to $15 billion more for 
his military hardware than ts justified. The 
gimmick used by Pentagon officials to turn 
over contracts to favored companies at in- 
flated bids is the “sole source or negotiated" 
method. That means simply that a pro- 
curement officer signs a certificate saying 
that the item needed can only be produced 
by the company he has selected—or that for 
emergency reasons there is no time for open 
competition by other companies. 

A whole series of cases in Mr. WNSsON's 
files indicate that this is simply a subter- 
fuge. In effect, by giving the business to 
favored companies, the Pentagon is also 
giving the business to the taxpayer. I have 
@ summary of some of these cases, giving 
names, dates, and the companies involved. 
(So, by the way, do top Pentagon officials 
who are rather pained by Representative 
Wiison’s insistence on bringing out the 
facts.) At this time, I will cite the facts 
without the names—as I did in a previous 
column on the subject. 

Case 1: This involves a Navy transducer. 
The Navy got a bid from a favored company 
and an unwanted bid from a second com- 
pany. The unwanted bid was considerably 
lower—so the Navy asked for a second set 
of bids. This time, by sheer coincidence, the 
favored company underbid the interloper. 
(Mr. Wiso believes that the favored com- 
pany was tipped off as to the amount of the 
lower bid.) As a result of competition, the 
Government saved $1 million. 

Case 2: The Navy negotiated for radar 
equipment with two companies, agreeing to 
pay $40,000 per system. Some time later, 
the Navy invited open competition, and the 
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lowest bid was $17,083 per system. But in 
the interim period, the taxpayer had been 
gouged $3.9 million. At the time the low 
bid was made, a civilian official of the Navy's 
Bureau of Ships objected in a report that 
under the new price the competing com- 
pany could not make a profit, an unusual 
protest to make. 

Case 3: All the facts are not yet In on this 
one, involving an electronic countermeasures 
receiver. But as of now, it is clear that 
under a “sole source” contract, the Pentagon 
Was prepared to pay over $60,000 a unit on 
a heavy program of production. A reputable 
company then submitted bids for the same 
equipment at $15,000 a unit—or one quarter 
of the price. Other bids brought the unit 
price even lower. The Navy Is still attempt- 
ing to justify the original contract, though 
it has given no sound reason for not open- 
ing the program to competitive bidding. 

Case 4: The Air Force and Navy have 
for years purchased a small, transistorized 
power supply from two manufacturers ata 
fixed price of $360 per unit. The reason for 
barring competitive bidding was “urgency 
for delivery -an urgency, presumably, that 
lasted for 12 years. When, finally, competi- 
tive bidding was permitted, a third com- 
pany got the contract at $180 per unit. In- 
terestingly enough, one of the companies 
that had been charging the Government $360 
per unit bid $181.45 when it was faced with 
competition. Before open bidding, the Gov- 
ernment had overpaid $1.25 million in a 
$2.5 million transaction. 

Case 5: The Navy was paying $30,000 per 
unit for an airborne radar set. After it had 
purchased 51 of them, it invited competitive 
bidding. The contract for 57 new sets went 
to another company at $17,247 a unit. Now 
the Navy has asked for bids on more of these 
airborne radar sets, but has restricted the 
competition to two companies—for reasons 
unknown. 

Case No. 6: The Navy paid $7,309 for six 
AN/PDR 43 radiac sets (on a preproduction 
basis) and $871 each for 44 production sets— 
on a sole-source contract. Three new sole- 
source contracts for the same equipment cost 
the taxpayer prices ranging from 6490 to 
$658 per unit, The moment competitive bid- 
ding was permitted, the unit price dropped 
to $247—and further competition brought 
it down to $218. Before this competitive bid- 
ding had been allowed, however, the Navy 
had purchased 1,500 units of the AN/PDR 
43 under sole-source contracts at an average 
cost of $600 per unit—a loss to the taxpayer 
of $600,000. 

Two other cases have, to my knowledge, 
wasted $23.5 million of the taxpayer's 
money—and these but scratch the surface. 
We are told everyday about the efficiency 
Defense Secretary McNamara has brought to 
the Pentagon. But to date nothing has 
been done about this waste—or worse—in 
procurement. A flood of letters to Repre- 
sentative Witson, to Mr. McNamara, or to 
me might help. 


County RAD Council and City of Waurika 
Urge Reservoir Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 
OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1962 
Mr. WICKERSHAM, Mr. Speaker, 


under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
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from the Waurika (Okla.) News Demo- 

crat of May 31, 1962: 

County RAD Councrm AND Crry or WAURIKA 
URGE RESERVOIR ACTION 


Letters from the Jefferson County Rural 
Area Development Council and copies of a 
resolution by the city of Waurika—all urg- 
ing prompt action on Waurika Reservoir leg- 
isiation—will be sent to Oklahomans in the 
U.S. Congress this weekend to supplement 
similar letters to be mailed by presidents of 
10 organizations in Waurika. 

The RAD letters point to the proposed res- 
ervoir on Beaver Creek as a substantial solu- 
tion to the problems of a declining economy. 
The seriousness of deteriorating economic 
conditions was brought to light in a recent 
study made by the rural area development 
group and is a matter of deep concern not 
only to Waurikans but to other communities 
in the county. 

Signers of the RAD letters are Pryor Waid, 
Waurika, chairman of the county council; 
E. C. Dillon, Ringling, vice chairman; and 
Mrs, James Smith, Waurika, secretary. 

The resolution, by Waurika’s board of city 
commissioners, is one of many that have 
been passed in recent years in support of the 
Waurika Reservoir project. It is signed by 
Mayor V. E. Phillips, George A. Brown, L. G. 
Morgan, and City Clerk Josephine Eversole. 

The city’s resolution is printed below, also 
one of five similar letters to be sent to 
Senators Rosert S. Kerr and MIKE MONRONEY 
and Congressmen VICTOR WICKERSHAM, CARL 
ALBERT, and Ep EDMONDSON : 

RAD LETTER 


We are sure that you are quite familiar 
with the rural area development program, 
initlated last year by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, and its objective of revitaliz- 
ing rural areas. In response to this program 
a rural area development council was organ- 
ized in Jefferson County in December of last 
year. 

We are in the final stage of completing the 
overall economic development program for 
Jefferson County. The council is presently 
studying economic trends in the county and 
has identified the problem areas which ac- 
count for the decline in the past several 


years. 

We would like to point out to you some 
factors we have discovered that make the 
Waurika Reservoir project extremely impor- 
tant to the future economy of this county 
and, we would conclude, to adjacent counties. 

Jefferson County's total population has 
dropped from 15,107 in 1940 to 8,192 in 1960. 
In the same period, farm population has 
dropped from 9,104, to 2,987. In 1960, the 
county had 2,526 men and women in the 
labor force. Of these, 2,458 were employed, 
but 697 worked less than 39 weeks during 
the year. Lack of job opportunities is our 
No, 1 problem in the county. 

There are six towns in the county. All of 
them are short of water for domestic use with 
present populations. Economic growth in 
housing and industry is seriously hampered 
or prohibited by lack of water. 

Recreationwise, our area has no attrac- 
tions. The potential the Waurika Reservoir 
offers for recreation would, in itself, fill a big 
need for the entire area. 

We realize that economic stability starts 
with what people can do with what they 
have, but we also feel very strongly that this 
project would contribute untold potential 
to this area. 

We appreciate all you have done in the 
past in helping us bring the Waurika Reser- 
voir to its present status and we will be 
equally grateful for your efforts in obtaining 
authorization of the project in this session 
of Congress. 

CITY RESOLUTION 

Whereas the Secretary of the Interior has 

recommended to the Congress of the United 
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States that the Waurika reclamation project, 
Oklahoma, be constructed; and 

Whereas testimony in the Senate has been 
completed by both local and Government 
witnesses; and 

Whereas the testimony of Government 
witnesses has been presented to a subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs; and : 

Whereas we greatly appreciate the efforts 
in behalf of this project by all Members 
of the Oklahoma delegation and their friends 
in the Congress; and 

Whereas during the past 7 years, the peo- 
ple of this city and of other municipalities 
in the counties of Jefferson, Stephens, Cot- 
ton, and Comanche Counties have made a 
substantial contribution of time and money 
to secure development of the Waurika proj- 
ect; and 

Whereas we anxiously await action in 
both the Senate and the House to complete 
enabling legislation in this session of the 
Congress for a project that is so vital to the 
four counties and the six cities of the proj- 
ect area: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the board of city commis- 
sioners of the city of Waurika, Okla. That 
the city of Waurika fully reaffirms its official 
position of endorsement of this project; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Honorable Ropert S. 
Kerr and the Honorable MIke MONRONEY 
of the Senate are hereby requested to obtain 
for us full approval of S. 114 in the Senate 
and their great influence is hereby solicited 
in securing authorization by both Houses of 
Congress in this session; and be it further 

Resolved, The Honorable Vicror WICKER- 
SHAM, the Honorable CARL ALBERT, the Honor- 
able Ep EpmMonpson, the Honorable Jon 
Jarman, the Honorable Tom Streep and the 
Honorable Pace BELCHER are hereby peti- 
itioned to exert their powers to secure ap- 
proval of the Waurika reclamation project 
in the House, and we hereby beseech them 
to use their great influence to obtain such 
approval by both Houses of Congress in this 
session. 

Adopted by unanimous rolicall vote of the 
board of city commissioners of the city of 
Waurika, Okla., on this goth day of May 1962. 


The Fryingpan-Arkansas Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the House passed a bill authorizing 
the construction of the Fryingpan-Ar- 
kansas water diversion project in Colo- 
rado. This is a project in which I have 
been greatly interested over the 
and I was very gratified over the action 
taken by the House. I have always con- 
tended this is a good project. I wish to 
include in my remarks an editorial which 
appeared in the Sunday Star here in 
Washington yesterday which supports 
my contention. The editorial follows: 

THE FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS PROJECT 

The Continental Divide, the mountainous 
watershed that crosses Western United 
States from Canada to Mexico, was breached, 
legislatively, on the floor of the House 
Representatives this week. The action 
with authorization by voice vote of the 
ative Fryingpan-Arkansas project in Col0- 
rado, a multipurpose development keyed 
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diverting surplus waters of the Colorado 
River, by canal and tunnel, through the 
great divide to the often water-thirsty Ar- 
kansas River Valley. 

It is a project that has been under study 
for more than 30 years, has been pronounced 
economically and engineeringly feasible, and 
has been indorsed by the administrations of 
President Eisenhower and President Ken- 
nedy. Provision in the authorizing legisla- 
tion safeguards interests of other States 
drawing upon Colorado River waters. Re- 
cently devised plans for dam and reservoir 
facilities to assure adequate water supplies on 
the western slope of the divide, which cut 
Colorado itself, brought united and biparti- 
san support—private and public—within the 
State. It ts anticipated that industrial, ag- 
Ticultural and municipal needs in the val- 
ley that contains 22 percent of Colorado's 
population, but currently has only 7 percent 
of its available water supply, will benefit, 

On three occasions, in earlier Congresses 
the Senate has approved the project, but 
Without House concurrence. Legislation 
Matching the bill now approved by the 
House awaits consideration in the Senate 
Interior Committee. Merits of the project 
have been well established, and there should 
be no failure in this Congress to complete 
the authorization. 


Address by Sidney M. Shevitz, Chairman, 
Warsaw Ghetto Uprising Commemora- 
tive Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a speech given by an old and valued 
friend of mine, Mr. Sidney M. Shevitz, 
chairman of the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising 
Commemoration’ Committee, at the 
Brown Memorial Chapel of Temple Beth 
El in Detroit, Mich., on the occasion of 
the 19th annual commemoration of the 
Warsaw ghetto uprising. 

It is fitting that in this time of danger 
to freedom and cold war we should re- 
Call this act of great courage in the face 
Of hopeless odds by a brave people and 
Should recall that the freedom for which 
these martyrs fought and died is still 
endangered. 

The address follows: 

INTRODUCTION AND REMARKS BY SIDNEY M. 
SHevrrz, CHAIRMAN, Warsaw GHETTO Ur- 
RISING COMMEMORATION COMMITTEE, AT THE 
19TH ANNUAL COMMEMORATION OF THE Wan- 
Saw GHETTO UPRISING, BUNDAY, APRIL 15, 
1962, Brown MEMORIAL CHAPEL OF TEMPLE 
Bern Eu 

(Auspices: Culture Commission of the Jew- 
ish Community Council, Irving Pokempner, 
chairman; Joseph Edelman, director) 

Once again we meet together for annual 
Commemoration of the Warsaw ghetto up- 
Tising in 1943. Sponsored by the Jewish 
Community Council and its culture com- 
Mission this annual event has become part 
Of our community tradition. It is for us 
& solemn occasion, an occasion of lamenta- 
tion and remembrance. But it is also an 
Occasion of pride in the heroism of the de- 
Tenders of Jewish life and dignity. 
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It comes at a time when we are pre- 
paring for the joyous holiday of Passover, 
which celebrates an ancient Hberation from 
slayery and bondage. 

It comes at a time when our community 
is engaged In its annual allied Jewish cam- 
paign through which our community demon- 
strates its commitment to Jewlsh survival. 
And we who consider ourselves the link 
between a past that is both tragic and glori- 
ous and a future that can be brighter must 
strengthen that link by supporting this 
campaign with our means and our energies. 
Those who have not yet given must contrib- 
ute now, as much as they can, or our hopes 
for tomorrow will be empty and futile. 

It comes at a time when we are looking 
forward to the celebration of the 14th anni- 
versary of the establishment of the State 
of Israel, which was our generation’s answer 
to the forces that would have the Jewish 
people die and disappear. This year our 
celebration will take place on Sunday eve- 
ning, May 13, at the Adas Shalom Syna- 
gogue. An appropriate program has been 
planned and arranged under the direction 
of Joseph Edelman. It will be, as usual, 
sponsored by the joint committee of the 
Zionist Council and the Jewish Community 
Council. The principal speaker will be Col. 
Yehuda Prihar, military, naval, and air at- 
taché of the Israeli Embassy in Washington, 
D.C. 

B'reshet Boroh Elohim—in the beginning 
God created. There was created a universe 
with the phenomena of hature—light, water, 
the elements, earth, and reproductive ani- 
mal and vegetable life. And there was 
created man, with a capacity for reproduc- 
tion, who, having yielded to the tempta- 
tion to further his knowledge, was endowed 
with a mind for thinking and with senses 
for feeling. Man was charged with respon- 
sibility for his behavior, He could use his 
knowledge for good or for evil, and would 
enjoy or suffer the consequence of his actions. 

Creation produced neither a perfect na- 
ture nor a perfect man. Nature provided 
man with his sustenance; it also brought 
him hardship and peril. The welcome winds 
and rains could turn into devastating storms 
and floods. The sun which brought warmth 
could parch the earth and make it barren. 
The earth which gave forth bread also grew 
thorns and poisonous plantlife. Some ani- 
mals were tame; they served man for work 
and for nourishment, But there were vicious 
beasts which endangered man’s life. 

Man used his brain to discover the secrets 
of nature, to make it serve him better and 
to lessen its perils, Dedicated men devoted 
themselves to this task and their brilliant 
achievements were a boon to humanity. 
They developed techniques and methods 
that could improve the standards of human 
life and health and ease man’s physical bur- 
dens. Our own generation is witness to the 
most amazing of these discoveries. 

But mankind's greatest struggle has been 
with itself, with the evils of hate, greed and 
lust. While some men worked for the com- 
mon goods, others were concerned only with 
the acquisition and control of wealth and 
power, for which, to retain, they were pre- 
pared to sacrifice human life. Some men 
created, others destroyed. The story of civi- 
lization is the record of the establishment 
of institutions for human betterment and 
their destruction by primitive and savage 
forces. And it is our same generation that 
has witnessed the most terrifying entries 
in that record. 

The Jewish people have not been mere 
observers of these sordid events. Over the 
centuries they have been the chief victims. 
The Nazis kept meticulous records of their 
depravities, but the abominations of earlier 
Hitlers and Hamans are not listed in ar- 
chives, And we can only speculate on how 
many Jewish men, women and children— 
sacrificed on the altar of man’s brutality— 
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met hideous death—Al Kiddush Hashem. 
The enlightened 20th century dawned with 
the hope that technological advances would 
provide a better life for man and dissipate 
the hatreds between nations and people. But 
for European Jews, and others too, it was 
a short-lived hope. The new technology was 
put to use, but not to create an abundance 
for men to share, so that they could “dwell 
together in harmony.” It was used to pro- 
duce more lethal instruments of destruc- 
tion—more horrible tools of annihilation. 
World War I, which was fought to make the 
world “safe for democracy,” ended with the 
establishment of new national boundarles. 
But these boundaries were unable to con- 
fine and quarantine the malignant disease of 
anti-Semitism. Riots, pogroms and persecu- 
tions in the Ukraine, Poland and elsewhere 
liquidated hundreds of thousands of Jews. 
In Communist Russia they were dispossessed 
along with other middle class groups, but 
were singled out for special degradation and 
exile. 

Then came Hitler and Hitlerism. The 
world had ample warning of the events to 
come; it chose to ignore it. Many men could 
diagnose this fast-spreading cancer in human 
society and pleaded for its eradication. But 
world leaders conveniently shut their eyes 
until it was too late—until there was un- 
leashed a fury that threatened to destroy 
and consume not only mankind but all of 
creation. Anti-Semitism was embraced as 
a cardinal Nazi doctrine, First they debased 
and degraded the Jews, Then they looted 
and confiscated. Then they imprisoned and 
tortured. The whole of Germany was in- 
fected by their hate and venom. A group 
of madmen made madmen of their people. 
Then they killed and killed and killed. The 
slaughter of adults and little children was 
too slow for them. So they devised and used 
new scientific techniques to speed up their 
program of extermination. 

Who of us has the language—or having it, 
who of us has the emotional stamina to 
recite the details of this orgy of butchery. 
We cover them over with statistics, Any one 
of us may remember a Mendel or a Sarah—a 
Chanele or a Motele—whom we mourn with 
sadness and sorrow. But collectively we 
refer to no names—we know and we repeat 
the statistic of 6 million—again and 
again—until our minds and our senses, in- 
capable of reacting to the impact of each 
individual tragedy, become hypnotized and 
dulled into insensitivity. 

“Six million,” “Treblinka,” “Auschwitz,” 
"Bergen-Belsen," Buchenwald — these are 
words that haunt our memories. Even if 
we would we could not forget. They tell 
a story that is fantastic, horrible, and un- 
believable. But it is a true one. And we 
cannot forget. 

Nor can we forget the heroism of the 
doomed Jews of the Warsaw ghetto and 
other ghettos. It is but 19 years ago that 
they rose up against their fiendish oppres- 
sors in a last stand—not to save their lives— 
but to assert their dignity and honor. And 
so long as there are Jews and Jewish com- 
munities who remember or care to remem- 
ber, we shall commemorate these events each 
and every year—not only as a Yom Zikoron— 
but as a demonstration of our solidarity 
with all men who fight against discrimina- 
tion and the enslavement of human beings— 
with all men who fight for freedom and 
decency. 

The significance of the Warsaw ghetto up- 
rising is that it is the saga of a debased 
people who, in the depths of their despair— 
weakened by hunger and disease—consigned 
to misery and eventual death—possessed of 
meager, crude, and the simplest of weapons, 
summoned up their spiritual strength and 
courage to make a final resistance against 
the arch enemies of mankind. Denied the 
opportunity of “living with dignity,” they 
were determined “to die with honor.” 
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Perhaps it was the flame they kindled 
that inspired their own survivors and the 
Jews of Palestine to dare to proclaim the 
establishment of the State of Israel in 1948. 
Perhaps it was their example of bravery in 
the shambles of the ghettos that bolstered 
the courage of the Yishuv and enabled it 
against seemingly overwhelming odds to win 
a war of liberation against the attacks of 
seven well-armed Arab States. Perhaps it 
was their tragic-herolc epic that stirred, in 
a decimated Jewish people, of whom in 6 
years 40 percent had been exterminated, a 
stubborn resolve to survive even a Hitler, 
a Goebbels and an Eichmann, to fulfill the 
mission of preserving for humanity the 
dream of a better world, a world in which 
equality and justice and the human spirit 
would be triumphant. 

If we believe in this mission, and hope 
for its realization, we must in all candor 
have no expectations of immediate achieve- 
ment. The world seems far away from the 
attainment of the goals of peace and good 
will. Leaders of nations talk peace, but they 
act to extend their power over territory and 
people. And they are prepared to employ 
forces of destruction to satisfy their inten- 
tions. From international organizations 
there emanates much talk but little pres- 
sure to thwart designs for military adven- 
ture and grandeur. 

On April 9, 1962, in the Security Council 
of the United Nations, a resolution was 
adopted condemning Israel—and only Is- 
rael—for its retaliatory raid into Syria. 
Ignored in the resolution were Israel's docu- 
mented complaints that Syrian forces had 
previously shot at and killed Israeli fisher- 
men, policemen, and villagers. Ignored 
were the endless proclamations of Syrian 
and other Arab leaders that they were still 
at war with Israel and were committed to 
destroy it. Ignored were the threats to 
forcibly prevent Israel from using water re- 
sources so vital to the life of its people. 
Ignored was the constant stream of vielous 
hate propaganda of Arab nations, joined in 
by the mighty Soviet Union, directed against 
the security and safety of Israel. 

In the words of Israel's Ambassador 
Comay, “It was a lopsided view of history 
to see the effects and not the cause.” 

We regret that our own United States 
sponsored and voted for this resolution. We 
are aware that it is a position influenced by 
the “cold” war—that it represents a policy 
that seeks to avoid antagonizing Arab lead- 
ers for fear that they will be driven into the 
Russian camp. 

The mistakes of history seem to be repeat- 
ing themselves. We must object to this 
policy not only because it discriminates 
against Israel, but because it will not serve 
our country and the cause of peace. Policies 
that appease aggresors committed to mili- 
tarism have always failed and must fail 
again. We cannot uphold governments— 
regardless of noble expressions—which re- 
fuse to seek peaceful solutions to inter- 
national disputes. America must use its 
prestige and influence to unceasingly press 
Tor peace in the Middle East and throughout 
the world. It must insist and persist in in- 
sisting that all sides sit down at tables to 
resolve their differences. Failure to do 80 
encourages intransigence and endangers the 
peace of the world. We have a right to pro- 
test and we do protest any other course of 
action. 

Some delegates at the United Nations 
haye, in effect, suggested that not enough 
Jews were killed by the Syrians to justify 
Israel's retaliation. And we must ask the 
obvious question, “How many Jewish lives 
are enough?” Have Hitler and Eichmann 
raised the quota of expendable Jews? If a 
few are not enough, then how many, hun- 
dreds—thousands—millions? Israel cannot 
afford to accommodate the high bidders 
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nor even the low bidders. Human life is too 
precious to pay for futile appeasement. 

Israel's Army was not and is not intended 
for military aggression. Israel has from its 
very beginnings extended its hand in peace 
to her neighbors. Its army is composed of 
citizens who have little interest in military 
careers but who are ready to take up arms 
in the defense of life and freedom. Its right 
to defend itself against those who would 
crush Israel must be respected. Like the 
heroes of the Warsaw Ghetto the Tzva 
Haganah of Israel is ready to give assurance 
that its people cannot be exterminated with 
impunity—or in plainer language, that— 
Jews cannot be killed free of charge any- 
more. 

We mourn the 6 million—we promise to 
remember them with reverence. To the de- 
fenders of Jewish life and dignity who gave 
their lives in battle, we pledge rededication 
to the cause of freedom for all men, and for 
the preservation of human values, values for 
which they fought and died. 


Miley, of Manhattan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Record an article pub- 
lished in a recent issue of the Catholic 
Digest. The article is entitled “Thomas 
Jefferson Miley, of Manhattan” and is 
written by Frank P. Thomas. 

Jeff Miley, as he is known to his 
numerous friends in New York, is a 
friend of mine for many years. He is a 
great humanitarian and is particularly 
known for his work in behalf of the 
physically handicapped. He is a very 
energetic person, always full of ideas, al- 
ways willing to help people in distress. 
Although he retired last year after head- 
ing the staff of the Commerce and In- 
dustry Association of New York for 20 
years, he is busier than ever working for 
all kinds of causes to help his fellow men. 

The article reads as follows: 

THOMAS JEFFERSON MILEY OF MANHATTAN 

(By Frank P. Thomas) 
~ On the desk from which he runs the Com- 
merce and Industry Association of New York, 
a voice of business representing some 3,500 
companies with nearly 1 million workers, 
Thomas Jefferson Miley keeps before him an 
unusual trinket. It is a paperweight in the 
form of a miniature tombstone. Inscribed 
on it are the words: “Relax—It’s Later Than 
You Think.” 

Miley is a tall, energetic Irishman who 
has packed three ordinary lives into one. He 
came up the hard way from a tenement on 
Manhattan's East Side and knows nothing 
about relaxing, He is variously described by 
friends and business associates as “a Mexi- 
can Jumping bean,” “a whirling dervish with 
an itch,” and “the kind of a man who will 
hail two taxicabs and then run off between 
them.” 

Far from lost on him, though, is the latter 
part of the inscription about the lateness of 
the hour. Miley makes a fetish of time. He 
measures e precious hour of it on the 
gold watch he frequently yanks from his vest 
pocket. His meetings and appointments be- 
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gin and end on the dot. His idea-bubbling 
mind fills his life to the brim with activity. 
Now, at 64, after going through many strug- 
gles, he still sees much ahead that he hopes 
to do. 

Miley recently returned to the church after 
going through a long ordeal of doubt. “I'm 
running,” he says. “I want to get to the 
gate. The years I was away were meaning- 
less. I want to make up for them.” 

No life like Miley’s could be meaningless. 
As working head of the C. & I. Association for 
the last 20 years he has had a front-row 
seat on practically everything that happened 
in New York. He and his 80-man staff grap- 
ple with a multitude of day-to-day problems 
raised by member companies. At any mo- 
ment his mind may jump from workmen's 
compensation, transportation, or new legis- 
lation, to wage rates, absenteeism, or plans 
for the upcoming New York World’s Fair. 

Miley's range of contacts is enormous. He 
knows between 3,000 and 4,000 business and 
labor leaders and city and State officials on 
a first-name basis. 

He is asked to serve on dozens of na- 
tional, State, and local committees dealing 
with such matters as employment, the hand- 
icapped, safety, polio, civil defense, and 
juvenile problems. And Miley doesn't be- 
lieve in just being a name on somebody's 
letterhead, “If you don't have to make & 
sacrifice for the thing you are doing,” he 
says, “then it’s not worth doing.” 

Fortunately for Miley, who is called Jeff 
by his friends, he doesn't require much 
sleep. He starts running“ each morning 
around sunrise. “Have you looked at the 
beauty of a sunrise lately?“ he will say to & 
friend. “You are alone in God’s sight then, 
and you feel insignificant.” 

After breakfast in the Mileys* Manhattan 
apartment, his wife Margaret—the Mileys 
have been happily married for 45 years— 
places a flower in the lapel of his stylishly 
tailored suit and he heads downtown in & 
taxi to start his day. Each morning his cab 
comes to a halt in front of Old St. Peter's 
church on Barclay Street. Kneeling in 8 
rear pew, Miley says a morning prayer. “I 
ask God for humility, compassion, and guid- 
ance during this day.” This done, he crosses 
the street and hangs his hat in his spacious 
office overlooking the church, and starts a 
day that may run from 12 to 15 hours. 

“Everyone is looking for a shortcut in 
life,” says Miley, There is none. I tell my 
people here that if they think work is ® 
pleasure they will have a lot of fun in th 
organization.” — 

His amiable blue eyes look you over with 
interest. Miley claims that, like Will Rogers. 
he has never met a man he didn't like, He 
has the rare ability of getting people to do 
things, “You know, I meet so many people 
who use the word ‘can’t,’ Well, the word 
‘can't’ is a myth whose real name is ‘won't’. 
His conversation is studded with aphorisms 
of that sort, and he often clips them to his 
business letters. One of his favorites is ® 
line from Masefield; God warms his hands 
at man's heart when he prays.” 

Miley has led such a whirlwind life he’s 
had little time for hobbies, but he does have 
two loves and one passion. His first love 18 
his wife and their two married sons, Tom, 
Jr. and Robert. Not long ago he and Mrs. 
Miley were grief-stricken at the tragic loss of 
their 27-year-old daughter Faith. 

Miley's second love is a city: the one he 
was born in and has never left for long. 
New York's been wonderful to me,” he zay 
reverently. It's given me everything 
have.” On weekends he still walks for miles 
along the waterfront and h the parks. 
He has been so active in New Tork's affairs 
he was once dubbed “Mr. Native New York- 
er.” When Manhattan’s Battery Park lost 1 
aquarium he described the loss of that land- 
mark as a tragedy equal in gravity to San 
Francisco's earthquake. 
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The passion in Miley's life, as all close to 
him know. is for his work in giving encour- 
agement to, and finding work for, the physi- 
cally handicapped. The walls of his office 
are covered with citations for his efforts in 
this field. Among them is the award of the 
President's Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped for “outstanding 
service.“ 2 

Miley, through his wide business contacts, 
has found jobs for more than 450 disabled 
persons. There is no man m New York,” 
Says Dr. Howard A. Rusk, the director of the 
Institute of Physical Medicine and Rehabili- 
tation, “who has been on more committees 
for the handicapped, devoted more time, and 
Secured more jobs for them than Thomas 
Jefferson Miley.” 

Muley has learned a great deal about the 
disabled from his paraplegic son, Tom, Jr., 
a Navy veteran who was paralyzed from the 
Waist down after a Second World War injury. 

To dramatize how able the handicapped 
are Miley once promoted a wheelchair bas- 
Ketball game in Madison Square Garden. A 
Paraplegic team from the East played against 
One from the West as 16,000 people cheered. 
“They were cheering for America,” says 


ey. 

Miley thinks nothing of sending a memo 
to 1,000 personnel directors giving back- 
grounds of handicapped people who have 
been referred to him. He stresses their abill- 
tles. “Did you know,” he will tell a com- 
pany official, “that properly trained and 
Placed, the disabled have a better produc- 
tion rate, lower absenteeism, lower accident 
Tate, and less turnover than able-bodied 
workers alongside them?” 

Once he called an executive and said, 
Fred. I have a young lady who's an excellent 
typist, I'd like to send around.” “Fine,” the 
executive replied. 

A few hours later the executive called 
Miley back. “Why, this girl is blind,” he 
2 “We can't have anybody like 

t.“ 

“Tell you what, Fred.“ replied Miley. “You 
put her in your typing pool with earphones 
On and test her against the best girls you 
have. Then call me back.” The next day 
the executive called back and reported that 
the blind girl had come out first in the test. 
“We've just hired her,” he said sheepishly. 

Miley was born within sight of the old 
Sashouse district oh August 15, 1896. He was 
baptized “Thomas Joseph,” but later, be- 
Cause of his grandfather's great admiration 
for Thomas Jefferson, he acquired a new 
second name. He has our third President's 
approximate physical dimensions: 6 feet 4 
inches, 194 pounds, 

Miley, orphaned when he was 4, went to 
live with “my old Irish aunt” in Manhattan. 
She had 12 children of her own. He was an 
Altar boy at 7, and went to work at 13. He 
had to finish grammar schoo! at night, 

He sold newspapers, worked as a delivery 

ran away to sea, drove a taxi, ran an 
elevator, became a singing waiter—he still 
has a sonorous voice—and did a stint as 
Right telephone operator at Bellevue Hos- 
Pital. One night a girl called to inquire 
about the health of a patient, and Miley 
Struck up afriendship. The pretty East Side 
Biri is now his wife. 

In due course Miley became a successful 
ance salesman. Later he went into pro- 
Motion work and was doing quite well when 
lost a nest egg in the stock-market crash 

ot 1929. He ended up $10,000 in debt. 

He made a comeback in the public-rela- 
tions field. Soon he had clients like the Wal- 
Gorf-Astoria Hotel, the New York Philhar- 
Monic Orchestra, and the Lambs Club. His 
Work attracted the attention of C. & I's 

d of directors in 1941. 

The association was then in the doldrums. 
“We were looking for a live wire to spark 
it.” says Business Leader Samuel Leidesdorf, 
Who was then a director of the association. 
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“Miley struck us as an original thinker, a 
man who could sell ideas and get things 
done. We picked right.” 

There's an extra sparkle in Miley's eye 
when he speaks of his son, “Young Tom,” 
as he is affectionately called. “His had been 
& great trlumph of spirit over great odds,” 
says Miley. Though confined to a wheel- 
chair Young Tom is now happily married, 
the father of two children, a breadwinner, 
and a leader in community affairs in Carmel, 
N.Y. 

He was the first veteran to get a license 
to drive a hand-controlled car, and has 
taught many other veterans to drive. He 
met his wife Alice, a polio victim, at the 
Institute for the Crippleg and Disabled in 
Manhattan, where he had gone for rehabili- 
tation. They were married in the same 
Carmelite church where his parents had been 
married. Of the 190 people present at the 
ceremony, 150 were in wheelchairs or on 
crutches, 

The nuptial mass was a soul-stirring event 
for Miley, who 40 years before had dropped 
out of the church over a confilct of con- 
science concerning a dogma that had been 
misinterpreted to him, Through his long 
spiritual night, as he calls it, the fires of his 
faith had continued to smolder and torment 
him. Shortly after the wedding, he went to 
see Father Robert I. Gannon, S.J., former 
president of Fordham University. After 
sparring with the priest and with his con- 
science for many months, Miley at last came 
back into the church. 


“Father Gannon answered the questions 
that were deep inside me,” says Miley. “I 
knew I had been wrong.” 

Recently Miley caused a stir among his 
colleagues at C. & I. He announced that he 
would retire on his 65th birthday. Miley 
retire?” says an asociate. “Why, he'll start 
& new career and be busier than before.” 

He knows his man. When you ask Miley 
about his “retirement” plans you learn that 
he will work with Dr. Rusk for about 15 
hours a week at the job of placing the handi- 
capped; that he will give his city the same 
number of hours; that he will continue with 
the association as a consultant. Then he 
wants to see what can be done for the grow- 
ing army of older people, and, of course, 
there is his youth work and the Madison 
Square Boys’ Club and the Police Athletic 
League. 

“You know,” chuckles Miley, quoting 
another favorite line of his, “you have to use 
the talent you possess, for the woods would 
be very silent if no birds sang except the 
best.” 


Address of Hon. Paul C. Reardon, Chief 
Justice of the Superior Court of Massa- 
chusetts, at the Spring Convention of 
the Massachusetts Trial Lawyers As- 
sociation, Northampton, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1962 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the Hon- 
orable Paul C. Reardon, chief justice of 
the Superior Court of Massachusetts, 
gave a most inspiring and profound ad- 
dress before the spring convention of the 
Massachusetts Trial Lawyers Association 
held in the Hotel Northampton, North- 
ampton, Mass., on April 14, 1962. 
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Under unanimous consent, I include 
Justice Reardon’s speech at this point: 

The other day there appeared under the 
byline of one of the most respected political 
writers in the Commonwealth this state- 
ment: Massachusetts“ reputation, sullled by 
corruption in high places, is worsening rather 
than improving.” There followed thereafter 
a recitation of a series of incidents upon 
which there is no need to elaborate but 
which have been the subject of editorials in 
the press, extensive radio and television cov- 
erage, and which, it would appear, have 
greatly disturbed the people. In fact, it 
would seem that it has been a long time 
since the people of Massachusetts were so 
greatly disturbed. Ten years ago, one of 
the Nation's great pastors stated, The stan- 
dards of acceptable conduct in politics, in 
business and even in the professions, are 
lower today than in 1900 or any other earlier 
year.” Periods of public unrest generated by 
improper activity of those holding either 
appointive or elective office in the govern- 
ment are far from being new in the Amer- 
ican scene. Whether we are at one station in 
a cycle here in Massachusetts remains to be 
demonstrated. Meanwhile, there is no ques- 
tion that there is current popular uneasiness, 
This popular uneasiness persists notwith- 
standing the ancient characteristic of too 
many American citizens who themselves try 
to beat the law in little ways. Foreign visi- 
tors over the years have charged this char- 
acteristic to the impact of the frontier on 
society, with the impact continuing well be- 
yond 1890 when the American frontier dis- 
appeared. This is demonstrable, for in- 
stance, in how many individuals regard their 
relationships with the tax gatherers. I my- 
self do not know of any sociological study 
which has ever been made in depth on the 
influence of the Federal tax codes on Amer- 
ican society and contemporary social cus- 
toms. It would be an e exercise, 
In these days when one is invited to some 
function or other he is often left with the 
sense of wonder as to whether he is be 
entertained by his host or by Uncle Sam. 


Novel and unique methods for finding one’s 
way through the tax underbrush with the 
fewest possible financial scratches are uni- 
versally discussed. Add to this that ap- 
proach to problems of democracy indulged 
in by so many suburbanites who conclude in 
their own minds that they have fully dis- 
charged their civic duties by immersing 
themselves in the affairs of those lovely 
towns in which they live, in complete forget- 
fulness of their larger responsibilities, and 
we have another Ingredient in the mixture. 
Then, too, there are plenty of those who, 
though citizens, contribute nothing civically 
anywhere. There are yet other components 
to which I do not allude. So one might say 
our trouble Is not necessarily the product 
of the moral breakdown of the many; it is 
rather the moral breakdown of the few com- 
pounded by the disinterest of the many. 
Yet even this conclusion, not original with 
me, must be tempered in the realization that 
the average citizen more often than not takes 
lightly this legal obligation in little things— 
parking, the $2 off-track bet, and so forth. 
Multiplied a million times, these attitudes 
can and do have a devastating effect. 

What I have just said is but a preface to 
what I wish to say concerning the position of 
the Massachusetts bench and bar and of our 
law in the light of current events. Georgio 
Del Vecchio, one of whose works in the nat- 
ural law has been translated by Judge Felix 
Forte of our bench, has pointed out, “The 
aggregate of those maxims of sound morality 
which are uniformly recognized all men 
constitute the principles of natural law.” 
Roscoe Pound has in turn said, “The idea 
of natural law was used creatively in the 
classical Roman law, in the founding of in- 
ternational law, in the liberalizing of the 
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law in the 17th and 18th centuries, and in 
the formative era of American law in the 
first part of the 19th century. In political 
thought it gave us the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the French declaration of the 
rights of man, and much of the theory of 
American bills of rights and the decisions 
applying them.” The point I make is that 
our law does not eschew moral principles as 
understood by the average man. Rather it 
embraces them and is based upon them. 
But it is not to be forgotten that sometimes 
the act, which tested on individual principle 
seems morally sound, is illegal. I leave to 
others to answer the question of whether, 
the act being illegal, it becomes immoral to 
avoid the law by indulging in the act, 

Whatever the answer to this may be, the 
larger question which I wish to pose is this: 
What is required of the people of Massachu- 
setts and what should they exact from their 
Executive, legislators, and judges, by which 
the recurrence of the days through which 
we pass may be avoided? Let me read to 
you article XVII of the Declaration of Rights 
of our Constitution, the oldest in the world 
and the product of the wedding of moral 
principle and the law: 

“A frequent recurrence to the funda- 
mental principles of the Constitution, and a 
constant adherence to those of piety, justice, 
moderation, temperance, industry, and fru- 
gality, are absolutely necessary to preserve 
the advantages of liberty, and to maintain a 
free government. The people ought, conse- 
quently, to have a particular attention to 
all those principles, in the choice of their 
officers and representatives: and they have 
a right to require of their lawgivers and 
magistrates, an exact and constant observ- 
ance of them, in the formation and execu- 
tion of the laws necessary for the good 
administration of the commonwealth.” 

How better could the several responsibili- 
ties be phrased? And what then becomes 
the duty of the bench and the bar? 

We may say tliat the bar, trained in the 
love of law and steeped in the tradition of 
this old State, is uniquely bound by the con- 
stitutional precepts. There exists no need 
to stuff language into the statute books to 
govern the bar in its activity. As guides, 
there are ample and sufficient precepts al- 
ready in being. Should every accident pro- 
duce a sult? Are clients restrained by at- 
torneys from improprieties as they should 
be? Is our pleading and practice universally 
open and fair and not evasive and shielded? 
Is our bar generally meeting the standard 
set out in the canons of professional ethics? 
“The office of attorney does not permit, much 
less does it demand of him for any client, 
violation of law or any manner of fraud or 
chicane. He must obey his own conscience 
and not that of his client.” Is the bar, which 
on the whole performs better in this regard 
than some professions, keeping its house as 
clean as it should? These and more are 
questions which are not inappropriate at 
this time, for it is a time for taking stock. 


But what of the bench? The people here, 

too, have a right of inc iry and of reassur- 
ance. Do our judges continue as they have 
for all these years to meet the standards so 
illumined in the noted address of Rufus 
Choate to the Constitutional Convention of 
e phe sald of the Massachusetts 
udge, "He not respect persons in judg- 
ment. He shall ise. soiking secs the 
parties, everything about the case. He shall 
do everything for justice, nothing for him- 
self; nothing for his friend; nothing for his 
patron; nothing for his sovereign. If on one 
side is the executive power and the legisla- 
ture and the people—the sources of his 
honors, the givers of his dally bread—and 
on the other an individual nameless and 
odious, his eye is to see neither, great nor 
small; attending only to the ‘trepidations 
of the balance,’ 
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“If a law is passed by a unanimous legis- 
lature, clamored for by the general voice of 
the public, and a cause is before him on it, 
in which the whole community is on one 
side, and an individual nameless or odious 
on the other, and he believes it to be against 
the Constitution, he must so declare it—or 
there is no judge. He must possess the per- 
fect confidence of the community, that he 
bear not the sword in vain. To be honest, 
to be no respecter of persons, is not yet 
enough. He must be believed such.” And 
so the judges, too, must follow a strict ethl- 
cal code from which they cannot depart. 
For as Bacon said in his timeless essay of 
“Judicature,” The place of justice is a hal- 
lowed place; and therefore not only the 
bench, but the foot space and precincts and 
purprise thereof ought to be preserved with- 
out scandal and corruption.” 

And the strength of the judiciary must 
inevitably draw upon the moral force welling 
up from the people. The author of the 78th 
Federalist Paper remarked, “The judiciary 
is beyond comparison the weakest of the 
three departments of power." Montesquieu, 
many years ago, speaking of the separation 
of powers, said, “Of the three powers judi- 
ciary is next to nothing.” These comments 
are true. However, the Judiciary yet pos- 
sesses strength. Its real strength in imple- 
menting its orders must always lie in its 
appeal to the commitments of civilized so- 
clety to law, to that law which is sprung 
from morality. Its strength, stemming from 
morals, is therefore intrinsically the strong- 
est strength of all. 

The judge is he who serves as agent of 
the community in translating its will 
through law into judgment, secured by the 
strength which I have described. Thus the 
need of integrity in the judge is absolute 
and paramount. Speaking directly to judi- 
cial integrity, the late Mr. Justice Lummus 
said, “A judge, of course, must have the 
honorable purpose to do justice according 
to law in all his judicial acts. The history 
of the judiciary of this country, as of Eng- 
land and her colonies, has been on the whole 
one of unselfish and high-minded service. 
A judge ought to look upon himself as the 
inheritor of a noble tradition, which he 
must transmit unsullied to his successors. 
His resolve should be to do nothing to de- 
grade or cheapen the judicial office. * * * 
Let free to do their duty as they see it, al- 
most all judges will do impartial justice to 
the best of their understanding. In my 
own State of Massachusetts, bribery has 
never been charged to my knowledge against 
any judge, high or low, by any responsible 
person. Only the most ignorant think of it 
as possible.” These words, spoken in Chicago 
in 1937, are Just as true today. n 

Prefaced by what I have said, what is now 
my message to you gentlemen of the Massa- 
chusetts bar and to all Massachusetts citi- 
zens today? It is this. 

First, the people should remember—as 
you know—that the judiciary of Massachu- 
setts has a very long and a very honorable 
history of which the Massachusetts judges 
are most aware. 

Second, the courts of Massachusetts are 
not investigatory bodies; they are tribunals 
without administrative responsibility, inac- 
tive until some party seeks action to redress 
a grievance, be it civil or criminal. They do 
not hold, they do not desire, nor would the 
people want any star chamber proceedings 
here. The courts sit rather to hear and ad- 
jJudicate upon such matters as are laid before 
them by appropriate prosecuting officials or 
by individual citizens. If any Massachusetts 
citizen shall ask, “What of the courts; where 
are they?” I should answer, "The Massachu- 
setts courts are today ready as they always 
have been to dispense justice dispassion- 
ately, courageously, and without regard for 
public clamor.” The history of this Com- 
monwealth Is replete with instances of judi- 
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cial courage when crisis seemed at hand. We 
do not lack it today. 

And lastly, the people of this Common- 
wealth may rest content in the sure knowl- 
edge that the present guardians of the Mas- 
sachusetts judicial system are resolved that 


they themselves are heirs. Those who hear 
me should ponder the implications of that 
statement and be comforted, for in making 
it I simply call attention to a duty which 
will be carried out regardless of gossip, ru- 
mor, true and untrue, and public outcry no 
matter how persuasive. 


The Tragic Days of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
this occasion of the commemoration of 
the victims of the Soviet mass arrests, 
executions, and deportations from the 
Baltic Republics of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania, I would like to draw attention 
once more to the findings of the Select 
Committee on Communist Aggression, 
published in 1954; 

1. In 1939, the U.. S. R., after concluding 
a secret pact with the Nazis which divided 
Eastern Europe into spheres of influence, did 
Impose so-called mutual assistance pacts 
upon Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, 

2. The mutual-assistance pacts so imposed 
upon the Baltic States called for the estab- 
lishment of Soviet Russian military bases 
and airfields in each of those nations, at the 
same time guaranteeing that there would be 
no interference with their internal affair 
including their political structure and social 
and economic systems. 

3. Contrary to the provisions of those mu- 
tual assistance pacts and other existing 
treaties, the Soviet Union, without provoca“ 
tion, did in June 1940 invade and take mili- 
tary and political control over Lithuania 
Latvia, and Estonia, thus committing an act 
of unprovoked aggression. 

4. Under the protection of the occupying 
Red army forces, political commissars of the 
Kremlin (Vishinsky, Dekanozoy, * 
Zhdanov) did dissolve the legal Government 
of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania and arb 5 
trarliy established puppet governments t 
control the people. 

5. A network of political agents of thé 
USSR, did on July 14, 1940, conduct ela 
orately staged mock elections in the Bal ad 
States with the support of powerful R 
military forces, the results of which pal’ 
completely assured long before the first — 
lot was cast. Only one list of candida a, 
handpicked by the Kremlin representat! se! 
was presented to the voters, and the ex 
cise of the secret ballot was denied. tne 

6. By the process of mock elections n. 
political commissars of the U. S. f. R. did 
stall puppet parliaments in Lithuat,’ 
Latvia, and Estonia, which on July 21 
1940, adopted a resolution prepared in the 
cow, petitioning the Supreme Co oe re- 
Soviet Union for recognition as a Sovie la- 
public. This action by the puppet Py 
ments was In violation of the so Eonian 
of the Lithuanian, Latvian, and Esto on- 
people and in violation of the legal 
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Stitutions of those nations which required 
a popular referendum on such an issue. 

7. The U.S. S. R. has been and is now en- 
gaged in a ruthless program of sovietiza- 
tion in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, em- 
ploying the well-known Communist tactics 
of arrest and detention without cause, 
torture chambers, mass deportations to slave- 
labor camps, population transfers, and wide- 
Scale political murders. 


These basic findings, which have never 
been legitimately contradicted, serve as 
a grim reminder of the reasons for our 
noting today the anniversary of the mass 
deportations of tens of thousands of 
Baltic peoples in 1940 and 1941. 


Tax Cut Is Only Part of It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, JOHN 


J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave previously granted, 
I would like to insert in the Recor the 
following article taken from the Phoenix 
Gazette of June 7, 1962, entitled “Tax 
Cut Is Only Part of It.” The article 
follows: 

Tax Cur Is ONLY Part or Ir 

Everybody likes tax cuts, They put money 
in the consumer's pocket, make wages and 
salaries go farther, encourage investors and 
ease the profit squeeze on business and 


But there's one thing about tax culs— 
unless they are accompanied by cuts in 
Government spending, they make budget 
deficits higher and merely postpone the day 
of economic reckoning. 

Theoretically, a tax cut—even without a 
Spending cut—can stimulate business enough 
80 that a higher tax take even at the lower 
Tate averts a new deficit. This we could 
believe more readily if the Federal Govern- 
ment were not now operating at a heavy 
deficit and if the New Frontier's plans did 
not indicate a constant rise in welfare state 
spending. 

The Kennedy administration is now on 
record, through Treasury Secretary Dillon, 
for an income tax cut across the board in 
1963, presumably including corporate taxes. 
There can be quite a difference, however, be- 
tween going on record now for an undetalled 
tax cut plan next year and actually sub- 
Mitting legislation in January. 

The making of the announcement at the 
Present time shows that the President is 
aware of the economic and political dangers 
resulting from his attack on price rises in 
the United States Steel incident. With the 
Stock market fluctuating wildly, uncertainty 
Clouding the economy and the fall elections 
hovering on the horizon, some kind of White 
House action became politically imperative. 
It costs nothing to propose a tax cut, which 
dan be forgotten if confidence and stability 
return in the meantime, 

If, however, the economic situation gets 
Worse, the administration will have to follow 
through. It is then that business leaders 
Will have a responsibility to insist that the 
New Frontier return to some old principles. 
There should be no tax cut without a com- 
Mensurate cut in Government spending. 
Private industry can’t be expected to hold 
8 line t inflation while Government 

breaching it with deficit after deficit. 
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The break in business confidence is a se- 
rious thing for the Nation. The danger 
is that a fledgling administration with an 
ideological New Deal heritage will try to 
spend its. way out—with reduced tax 
revenues, 


Experiments With Automated Vessels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to call attention to a development 
in the merchant marine field to which 
I believe the U.S. Government should 
pay heed. I refer to the experiments 
with automated vessels, carrying either 
no crew at all or with perhaps one or 
twocrewmembers at most. 

Iam indebted to an imaginative barge- 
line executive, Capt. Lew S. Russell, Jr., 
of Portland, Oreg., for calling this de- 
velopment to my attention. 

In an article that I shall introduce, 
there is a description of a powerful, 
automated tug operated by Captain 
Russell's Tidewater Barge Lines which 
could operate with 1 man but to meet 
Federal requirements a crew of 14 is 
called for. 


A few months ago Donald W. Alex- 


ander, U.S. Maritime Administrator, 
described the experiments of the Soviet 
Union with a completely crewless tanker 
for operation on the Caspian Sea. The 
shallow-draft vessel, he said, will make 
experimental voyages on the open sea 
without any crew, being shore controlled 
over great distances. The Administra- 
tor also said the Soviet Union is now 
building the first two of a series of 
45,000-ton automated tankers on which 
a single crewman can operate turbines, 
and boilers and machinery can be con- 
trolled from the bridge. 

Now I suggest that experiments such 
as these portend revolutionary changes 
in the merchant fleets of the world. I 
would hope that the U.S. Government 
takes full cognizance of this develop- 
ment, Our merchant marine operates 
currently with sufficient disabilities 
without having to be left far astern 
in a major technological development, 

Now as a private enterprise project, 
Captain Russell is proposing that his line 
be permitted to experiment over perhaps 
a 5-year period with two or three C-3 
ships of the type that are being turned 
in for new mariner class vessels. Cap- 
tain Russell proposes that these vessels 
be simplified so that they would be in 
continuous operation with one crew- 
member operating the ship, a deckhand 
on watch and one man taking care of 
the machinery. Crew changes would be 
made every 20 days. In addition to 
standard navigation and radio equip- 
ment there would be added electronic 
navigational equipment, as well as 
underwater jet propulsion units in bow 
and stern that would be run with diesel 
engines so that the vessel could still 
proceed even if all other machinery 
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failed. The jet units would make han- 
dling and docking possible without as- 
sistance of harbor tugs. 

I think that such experiments are well 
worth undertaking. I would hope that 
an agreement with the civilian and mili- 
tary governmental supervising agencies 
can be reached so that under properly 
supervised conditions the normal re- 
quirements for crew and other relevant 
elements can be waived for purposes of 
this venturesome and seemingly produc- 
tive experiment. I have written the 
Maritime Administrator and Secretary 
of Commerce Luther Hodges asking they 
encourage such experiments as these. 

I now wish to introduce an article 
from the May 1962 issue of Pacific Work 
Boat which describes the Tidewater 
Barge Lines’ automated tug: 

A 2,400-MiLe Tow aT 10.6 Knots 

The Capt. Lew S. Russell, Jr., a 3,600-horse- 
power heavyweight converted by Tidewater 
Barge Lines from a steam Army tug, left 
Portland in April on her maiden voyage to 
Hawall and returned to San Francisco early 
this month. 

She made Honolulu in 9 days and 8 hours 
with her tow, the barge Mary Olson, 2,400 
miles for an average of 10.6 knots—Liberty 
ship speed—which her owners believe is a 
new record for a tug. 

Declared by her owners to be the largest 
and most powerful seagoing tug on the Pa- 
cific coast, the 149-foot vessel is fitted with 
two 1,800-horsepower diesel O. P. Fairbanks. 
Morse engines and is equipped with an 11 
by 10-foot propeller. She has a 33-foot beam 
and draws 14-feet when loaded with fuel for 
40 days of steady pulling at sea. 

The vessel was converted from the former 
steam Army tug Robert L. Deckard. Built in 
1944, she Is one of two sister ships purchased 
by Tidewater from the Government about 2 
years ago. The steam engines were replaced 
by the Fairbanks, Morse diesels, connected 
to the single propelier shaft through a 4:1 
Western reduction gear. 

Fully mechanized, she is equipped with 
the latest in Mather's controls, two radars 
(a Decca and a Sperry), and is said to carry 
the latest in navigational equipment. One 
man can operate her almost entirely from the 
wheelhouse. To meet Federal requirements, 
however, the tug operates with a crew of 14. 

There are five steering stations at the 
wheelhouse, three inside and one each on the 
side wings. Three sets of engine controls 
give the operator freedom of movement. 

Two 100 kilowatt GM generators provide 
power and light. Her tanks have a capacity 
of 120,000 gallons of fuel, enough for a 40- 
day haul at sea. The vessel is fitted with 
Sperry steering and an Almon Johnson tow- 
ing winch which will spool 3,000 feet of 2- 
inch core cable with a 190-ton capacity. 

One of the tug’s innovations Is a strain in- 
dicator which signals the wheelhouse when- 
ever an overload is placed on the towing 
cable. It's set to signal at about one-third 
of actual breaking strength to provide a 
maximum safety margin. 

Normal strain on the tow was about 20 
tons on the Honolulu trip, and surges ran it 
up to 35 tons—still safely below the cable's 
190-ton breaking strength. With the strain. 
indicator showing the safety factor at all 
times, the skipper was able to maintain 
speed even when bucking heavy swells. 


While strain indicators are used in many 
cargo-lifting applications on freighters and 
in other marine uses, in towboat operations 
they vary from the simplest—a rag tied on 
the tow wire which the operator ambles aft 
occasionally to inspect—to a strain-reading 
device which automatically changes the bite 
of controliable-pitch propellers. The indi- 
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cator on the Tidewater tug was designed and 
built by the firm. 

Tidewater President Lew S. Russell, Jr.. does 
not consider his device a secret. We plan 
to tell other towing firms about it so that 
they, too, can install it on their tugs,” he 
said. “This should help lower our Insurance 
rates.” 

On its maiden trip to Hawall, the Capt. 
Lew 8. Russell, Jr., under charter to the Oli- 
ver J. Olson Co., of San Francisco, was towing 
the firm's 320-foot barge Mary Olson, also a 
converted Coastwise steamship, The barge 
carried a 7,000-ton cargo of paper, canned 
milk, flour, feed, lumber, and other items 
loaded at Longview and Portland. She 
brought back the Olson barge Florence with 
a load of pineapple while the Mary, on the 
tug Star-Crescent’s tow went to Los 
Angeles. 

The Captain Russell's conversion and out- 
fitting was done by the North Shore Boat 
Bullding Co. of Vancouver, Wash., a corpo- 
ration also headed by Russell. The vessel 
delivered up to 17 knots during trial river 
runs and is expected to tow a loaded barge 
at 12 knots. 

Russell is convinced that no U.S. tug will 
equal her towing ability. Only Dutch and 
German tugs of comparable power and size, 
he says, can give it competition. Capt. Clair 
Kellogg, of Washougal, Wash., commanded 
the tug on its trip at Hawail. 


— 


A Bank of the Americas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr, ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
recently had an occasion to insert into 
the Record several articles on Latin 
America by Mr. Fred A. Orleans, of San 
Antonio, Tex., who has expert knowledge 
of Latin American affairs. 

This time, I want to bring to the at- 
tention of my colleagues a proposal ad- 
vanced by Mr. Orleans to establish a 
Bank of the Americas, which is to oper- 
ate within the framework of the Alliance 
for Progress. It seems to me, that the 
proposal has a great deal of merit and 
should be given thorough consideration. 

The following is the proposal of Mr. 
Orleans: 

FLAN FoR A BANK OF THE AMERICAS 
(By Fred A. Orleans) 

The unspoken sentiments of many in Latin 
America is that through our Alliance for 
Progress, the people of America are again 
demonstrating their desire to aid those less 
fortunate than themselves, but that un- 
fortunately, the Alliance could fall into the 
category of misdirected good intentions. 


Many question the fact that it was not until 


the advent of Castroism that a concern was 
expressed in the United States for the welfare 
of the peoples of the Americas. 

Many Latin Americans would consider the 
receiving of social scourity benefits, uneni- 
ployment Insurance, and other types of gov- 
ernmental assistance as coming close to be- 
ing charity. Latin Americans, as extremely 
independent and highly nationalistic people, 
oppose the income tax ag a foreign ideology 
bused on Marxist theory of destroying 
capitalism. 

We cannot set arbitrary rules for every 
country, but must consider them as indi- 
vidual countries. The character of Latin 
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Americans must be taken into consideration, 
including their rugged individualistic Span- 
ish ancestry as descendants of the “Con- 
quistadores.” The ethnic aspect of the pop- 
ulation of Latin America must be considered 
since same consists of a mixture of the Con- 
quistadores and the Abulic Indian who in- 
habited the Latin American Continent and 
readily submitted to the rule Imposed upon 
them by the Conquistadores. It is practi- 
cally impossible for the descendants of the 
Conquistadores to understand the great hu- 
manitarian ideals embodied In the Alliance 
for Progress. They are being asked to give 
up the lands their forefathers conquered by 
the sword and to extend soclal equality to 
the Indians who still live in as backward 
conditions as when the Conquistadores ar- 
rived. We are dealing with a fiercely proud 
people and must take into consideration that 
it goes against their tradition to swallow 
their pride-and accept what many consider 
charity with strings attached. 

Keeping in mind the rugged individual- 
istic character of the Latin Americans, it is 
suggested that there be embodied within the 
framework of the Alliance for Progress a Bank 
of the Americas to be established In San 
Jose, Costa Rica. In order to create this 
bank, a meeting is needed of the Foreign 
Ministers of all the Latin American coun- 
tries and a treaty be signed by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment with each one of the Latin Ameri- 
can Republics, embodying the following con- 
ditions. y 

Each of the signatories to this treaty 
would own one share in the Bank, and all 
would have equal voice and vote in its op- 
eration, This Bank, owned and operated 
jointly by the United States and the Latin 
American countries, would, through the sale 
of its own bonds, finance and act as fiduciary 
in the matters of land reform (through the 
voluntary purchase and sale of land) financ- 
ing the building of low-cost housing, schools, 
and on all the practical ideas of self-help 
embodied in the Alliance for Progress. This 
would not be a giveaway. The bonds of 
this Bank would find ready sale, for they 
would carry the dual guarantee of the bor- 
rowing country and of the Government of 
the United States. The borrowing country 
would be asked to place 50 percent of the 
bonds in its own country and the US. Gov- 
ernment would purchase the other 50 per- 
cent: Le., if Argentina should request the 
Bank of the Americas for a loan of 82 
billion, with which to implement its 
housing, agrarian reform, schools, eto, or 
other soclal advances, and in the opinion 
of the Board of Directors formed by all the 
American countries (and not only that of the 
U.S. Government) e projected use of the 
funds was satisfactory, the next question 
would be, “Are the people of Argentina, their 
banks and other financial institution, willing 
to absorb 50 percent of the bonds to be is- 
sued by this Bank?” If the answer is af- 
firmative, bonds would be issued by the 
Bank of the Americas, carrying the dual 
guarantee of the Republic of Argentina and 
the Government of the United States for 
repayment of capital and interest. If the 
Argentine Government felt their country 
could-only absorb a lesser amount. then her 
borrowing capacity would be limited by her 
own admission and no one’s feelings would 
be hurt and no unreasonable demands could 
be made. 

The purchase of 50 percent of the bonds 
by the United States would not be a free gift 
to Argentina, who would, in the long run, re- 
pay the entire loan, and the dual guarantee 
by the United States Is for the only purpose 
of heiping to establish confidence in the in- 
vesting public of the berrowing country. 
This would in no way imply an offensive form 
of charity, but will create a feeling of self re- 
lance and self respect. There is no lack of 


money in Latin America with which to pur- 


chase the bonds of the Bank of the Americas. 
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The reason the Latin Americans do not in- 
vest in their own countries and most of their 
cash is kept in safe deposit boxes or in- 
vested abroad, is due to lack of confidence in 
the stability of their governments, and quite 
often in the honesty of the administration 
of public funds. Both these objections 
would be overcome under this plan. No 
longer would they be buying bonds of Haiti, 
Guatemala or Brazil, with their revelations 
and changes, but they would be buying 
bonds of the Bank of the Americas with the 
dual guarantee of their own country and 
that of the most powerful country in the 
world, the United States.. They would have 
faith in the administration of these funds 
because they would be supervised by spe- 
cially elected delegates of the Bank of the 
Americas. This supervision would not 
cause any resentment as might be the case 
in the Alliance for Progress because it would 
be conducted by delegates elected by all the 
members forming the Board of Directors of 
the Bank. 

The 620 billion for the Alllance for Prog- 
ress would be for the purchase of 50 per- 
cent of the bonds to be Issued by the Bank 
of the Americas, The funds available for an 
Alliance for Progress plan would be in re- 
ality, not 20 but 40 billion dollars, for each 
borrowing country would have to absorb or 
match the number of bonds the United 
States would purchase. The Alliance for 
Progress would then become a continuous 
révolving fund as the bonds mature, and 
Latin America would participate with the 
United States on equal basis in the develop- 
ment of a truly progressive continent with- 
out any drain on the American taxpayer. 

To make this a true Alliance for Progress, 
there should be included in the bylaws of 
the Bank of the Americas, that no loan 
would be approved unless a stipulated pro- 
portion of the funds obtained are used for 
the establishment of what could be known 
as the Small Business Bank. The Small 
Business Bank would be created to help the 
little man in each and every one of these 
countries. All through Latin America, there 
sre highly educated people with creative 
minds; people who are honest and industri- 
ous and with the same ambition to better 
themselves to become financially indepen- 
dent as are found in any Main Street of 
North America. These people, because of the 
almost subnormal standard of living, cannot 
save from their wages, and, therefore, do not 
meet the requirements of Commercial 
Banks which would enable them to go into 
business for themselves, The Small Busi- 
ness Bank, would, within certain limitations, 
loan such a man money with which to be- 
come an independent citizen, a producer in 
his own right. The interest rate would be 
nominal and could in no case be greater than 
half the interest rute of the bonds issued by 
the Bank of the Americas for that particu- 
lar country. 

Through the Small Business Bank, n good 
many Latin Americans could establish them 
selves as independent merchants, small in- 
dustriallsta and give others gainful employ- 
ment, thus creating a strong middle class as 
the bulwark against the penetration of inter- 
national communism. It is not enough to 
give a man a house or a piece of land to till, 
roads to trayel on or hospital beds to lie on. 
He. must be able to earn the means with 
which to live. The Small Business Bank 
does just that—gives him the means. 
makes him self-reliant, self-respecting., A 
good citizen, His Government has shown 
faith in him as an individual; faith that he 
will make good and repay his obligation. 
This is something to cherish and be proud 
of. When we have accomplished this, we 
will have reached root level, the forgotten 
man and Communist penetration will have 
ended because of the Alliance for Progress. 
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Health Insurance Option 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 5 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Lindsay medicare bill hase received in- 
creasing support in the country. The 
only argument that has been made 
against it by supporters of the King- 
Anderson bill is that the option pro- 
vision would tend to load up the Gov- 
ernment plan with adverse risks while 
better risks, who are in a position to se- 
cure more favorable rates, would tend 
to exercise the option. 

This argument does not stand up for 
a number of reasons. One of the best 
rebuttals that has yet appeared is con- 
tained in a letter to the editor of the 
New York Times published in the issue 
of June 18. The letter is signed by my 
friend and constituent, Roswell B. Per- 
kins, former Assistant Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare under 
the Eisenhower administration. Mr. 
Perkins has summed up cogently and 
effectively the argument for the option 
and has demolished the argument 
against it. This letter should receive 
the widest possible attention and for 
that reason, with the permission of the 
House, I am placing it in the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

HEALTH INSURANCE OPTION 
To the Eprror or THE New York Times: 

A bill to provide health insurance for the 
aged within the framework of the social 
Security system may well fall this year. If 
it does, I submit that the fault will be 
heavily shared by the bill's most vocal pro- 
Ponents—President Kennedy and the spokes- 
Men for the AFL-CIO—by reason of their 
failure to endorse the voluntary health in- 
S8Urance option contained in the Lindsay and 
Javits bills. 

That option, first proposed by Governor 
Rockefeller just 2 years ago, Is simply this: 
the right to buy private health insurance 
Coverage with a special monthly cash social 
Security payment, in lleu of accepting the 
Government health insurance protection. 

My respected friend of long standing, Nel- 
son H, Cruikshank, director of the depart- 
Ment of social security of the AFL-CIO, 
Wrote to the Times recently (as printed in 
the June 4 issue) attacking the option. 

Mr, Cruikshank complains that the insur- 
ance companies (he avoids reference to Blue 
Cross, the Kalser-type of health plans on the 
West coast, and other nonprofit plans cover- 
ing hundreds of thousands of older persons) 
Will get the “pick of the crop” of insurance 
ris He apparently concludes that the 
Problem of possible adverse selection of risks 

an insuperable obstacle to adopting the 
Option, He gocs on to suggest that, even 
Without the option, private health insurance 
can build on top of and supplement Govern- 
Ment health insurance in the same way that 
Private pension plans supplement social 
‘curity retirement benefits. 

BASIS OF OPPOSITION 
This expressed opposition to the “option,” 


It seems to me, stems from a doctrinal dis- 


te for private insurance and voluntary 
Prepayment mechanisms, rather than an ob- 


ive appraisal of the facts, More spe- 
elllcally: P 
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The Lindsay bill (HR. 11253) does not per- 
mit switching back and forth from the Gov- 
ernment pian to private plans. Once cov- 
ered by the Government plan after retire- 
ment, a beneficiary would be precluded from 
exercising the voluntary health insurance 
option. This provision alone eliminates 
most of the threat of adverse selection of 
risks. 

The Lindsay bill authorizes the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, if actual 
experience under the law proves there has 
been adverse selection, to start the monthly 
cash payments at age 65 (for beneficiaries 
who have exercised the option) at a level 
lower than. the average cost of the Govern- 
ment plan benefits. There would be a grad- 
ual increase in these monthly payments as 
the beneficiary grows older. This device 
would reduce or eliminate any possible in- 
centive to an individual for carrying the 
private plan in the early years after age 65, 
but then canceling it. 

The group of beneficiaries covered under 
the Government plan will be so vast—well 
over 10 million persons—that any conceiy- 
able adverse selection would be infinitesimal 
in relation to the overall costs of the Gov- 
ernment plan. 

The factors inducing an individual to 
utilize the option will be principally his 
satisfaction with the private plan he is 
carrying pre-65. and his financial capacity 
to pay whatever additional premiums, if 
any (over and above the cash health in- 
surance benefits provided by the option), 
may be involved. His state of health on 
his 65th birthday is not likely to be a sig- 
nificant factor. 


WEAK ANALOGY 


Insofar as “supplementation” of the Gov- 
ernment plan by private insurance is con- 
cerned, the private pension analogy is sò 
weak as to be fallacious. In the case of 
retirement benefits, the more retirement in- 
come an Individual has from private sources 
the more comfortable his retirement. But 
there is an absolute limit to the amount of 
health insurance that is of benefit to any- 
one; once a hospital bill is paid it is paid. 

The Government health insurance plan 
would displace at least half of the area in 
which private and nonprofit plans now oper- 
ate. The administrative costs of offering 
protection for the remaining uncovered costs 
would be too high to enable these private 
plans to continue to operate. 

If these points are given fair considera- 
tion, I believe the President and the AFL- 
CIO would endorse the concept of the op- 
tion.” In doing so, they would, I submit, 
break the present roadblock to a social 
security-financed bill, It is apparent that a 
substantial segment of older persons want 
to preserve freedom of choice in selecting 
their health insurance protection. The 
Kennedy administration, in failing to sup- 
port the option, is surely contributing to 
the possible defeat of the bill. 

ROSWELL B. PERKINS, 
Assistant Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, 1954-56. 
New Yoru, June 11, 1962. 


Little People the Losers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN H. DENT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, since we will 
be voting for the new trade bill soon, I 
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believe the following information is of 
great importance to the membership. 

It appears to be a one-sided battle; 
however, the losers will be the little peo- 
ple who are only weak because of their 
size. More and more we seem to be dis- 
regarding the human element in our 
quest for the perfect state. 

I insert in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the following letter, articles, and tables: 

Untrep STATES Cap Screw 
SERVICE BUREAU, 
New Yorx., N.Y. June 12,1962. 

Subject: Revision of H.R. 11970 needed to 

prevent wide scale unemployment. 
Hon. JoHN H. DENT, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building; Washington, D.C, 

Dear JoHN: In behalf of the domestic 
manufacturers of screws and their em- 
ployees, including many of your constitu- 
ents, we send you herewith evidence of the 
financial loss and unemployment being 
cause by imports of low-wage cost screws, 
nuts, bolts, and other metal fasteners, 

The attached newspaper accounts from re- 
cent issues of the Cleveland Press tell how 
approximately 270 plant employees were 
rendered jobless when the plant of the Trip- 
lex Screw Division of the Murray Corp. at 
5317 Grant Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, closed 
as a result of business lost to low-wage cost 
imports, principally from Japan and Euro- 
pean countries. 

The stories told by some of the job losers 
pictured in one of these articles are truly 
pathetic. However, please note that there 
have been many other instances of plant 
closings resulting from imports. 

Other companies manufacturing screws, 
nuts and bolts, which have been close in re- 
cent months as a result of injury sustained 
from low-wage cost imports, and whose 
employees were thrown out of their jobs in- 
clude the following concerns: Sterling Bolt 
Co., Chicago, III., American Screw Co., Wil- 
limantic, Conn.; Economy Screw Corp., Chi- 
cago, II., Buffalo Bolt Corp., North Tona- 
wanda, N. T., and Scovill Mfg. co, Water- 
ville, Conn. 

Economy Screw Corp., Chicago, III., Buf- 
Talo Bolt Corp., North Tonawanda, N.Y., and 
Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterville, Conn. 

Therefore, since the domestic screw man- 
ufacturers are already being seriously under- 
mined by low-wage cost imports, what will 


happen to them and their employ if the 


administration's tariff cutting bill, HR. 
11970, as now drawn, is enacted into law, thus 
empowering the President to reduce the pres- 
ent inadequate import dutles on screws, nuts, 
bolts, etc.? The answer to this question, of 
course, is complete annihilation of this in- 
dustry and many others like it, plus wide 
scale unemployment, 

Accordingly, speaking for the domestic 
screw manufacturing Industry and your own 
constituents, we appeal to you to take im- 
mediate steps to strengthen the “escape 
clause” feature of H.R. 11970 in such a man- 
ner as to provide for real and adequate pro- 
tection against low-wage cost imports for in- 
dustries, such as this. 

Yours very truly, 
GEORGE P. BYRNE, Jr., 
Secretary. 

[From the Cleveland Press, Apr. 18, 1962] 

How'LL We GET A Jon, 270 Asx at TRIPLEX 

A troubled future faces most of the 270 
employees losing their jobs by the shutdown 
of Triplex Screw Division of Murray Corp. of 
America. 

A few win be able to retire on pension, - 
but the great majority will have to look for 
other jobs in the Cleveland labor market, 
which still has 45.000 unemployed, 


June 18 
there is no 


The shutdown will affect 270 employees, 
cluding 170 who are represented by the 
United Steelworkers Local 1583. The plant 
expects to cease operations in May after the 


completion of orders now on its books. 
Murray Corp. president, said 


Balmer said a staff will be kept at the 

“Unfortunately, we have been unsuccess- 
ful in disposing of it on an equitable basis, 
and under the circumstances, 


plant to assist employees in securing other 


Jobs. 
ue, said: I'm still pretty young, so I hope Balmer said the plant had been offered 


to find another job. 


and three children back to Martins Ferry.” 


J. B. Balmer, 


the decision to terminate operations was 
made after extensive studies of operating 


losses and the future potential of the Triplex 
Division indicated unfavorable prospects for 


early future improvement. 
other recourse but to close the plant and 


for sale as a complete unit in an effort to 
maintain continuity of work for employees. 
liquidate its assets,” he said. 


50 
If not, I'll take my wife. 


TRIPLEX Screw To CLOSE; 270 Workers LOSE 
Joss 

Triplex Screw Division of Murray Corp. 

of America will close its plant at 5317 Grant 


Avenue and liquidate its assets. 
Imports or Woop Screws INTO THE UNITED STATES 


Wood screws of iron and sicel—Cumm. No. 6200820, current wood screw tariff rate, 12% percent Torquay-Beneluz—Includes imports for 


“Who'll hire a man my age? I don’t in 
know what I'll do after my unemployment 


compensation runs out.“ 


Myron A, Scott, 67, is going on social se- 
curity and will move to Humphrey, N. T., to 
live with his children. He was at Triplex 

Charles Kosmos, 40, is worried about find- 

Carl Salsgiver, 29, of 3354 Woodbine Ave- 


Michael Churniga, 53, of 2287 Columbus 
Road, said: Tm worried about getting an- 


Joseph Palmer, 56, of 7309 Cedar Avenue, 
16 years. 
other job because of my age. I'm single, 
I’m not as bad off as men with families.” 
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Murray Corp. president, said 


the plant is being closed and its assets 

liquidated because of operating losses and 
MAY CLOSING 

The plant, 5317 Grant Avenue, is sched- 


uled to cease production in early May after n 
customers’ current orders are filled. 


He said Murray was unable to 
sell the plant as a complete unit in an effort 
to assure jobs for the employees. 


SALE PROSPECTS DIM 
Some are still hoping that the plant will 
be sold to a purchaser who will continue 


Louis Kohler, 55, of 13404 Thraves Road, 


Garfield Heights, said: Ti have to take my 


J. B. Balmer, 


Many are worried that even if jobs are 
available, they will be disqualified because said 


they are past 40. 
The company said it will attempt to find 


jobs for displaced employees. So did the 
son out of college while I try to find another 


Job.” 


United Steelworkers, which represents pro- 


duction employees. 


operating it. But this does not seem likely. 
unfavorable prospects for early future im- 
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Comparison of wood screw orders received and shipments made by U.S. manufacturers to 
domestic consumers compared with importations of wood screws (reports from 14 U.S. 


manufacturers) 
Domestic—Mon' Im of 
= nly ports 
Vear into the 
United States 
Orders Shipments (monthly 
a 
pinha i 
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4, 900, 829 7,879 17 10 
4, 740, 092 29, 204 6 +62 
3,038, 209 17, 596 56 58 
2, 339, 854 923 30 55 
1, 627, 570 5,342 31 +33 
2, 303, 708 10, 671 4 46 
2, 277, 835 14, 401 64 64 
2, 801, 017 „155 80 94 
3,031, 882 1.44 1.45 
2, 654, 333 208 1.84 
1, 936, 490 13, 918 72 72 
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2, 668, 931 2, 220 +08 -08 
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3, 362, 306 336, 896 9, 89 10.02 
3, 147, 195 744, 026 22. 86 23. 04 
2, 807, 322 816, 558 28. 86 29, 09 
2, 408, 141 605, 489 25. 30 25.14 
2, 201, 109 603, 836 26, 36 27.43 
2, 454, 731 985, 537 40. 17 40.15 
1, 922, 138 904, 424 50.80 50.17 
1, 930, 188 796, 466 41.87 41.20 
1, 801, 281 978, 203 59. 35 54.31 
1,874, 114 508, 498 36. 49 31.93 
2, 207, 809 876, 635 42.03 39.71 
1, 912, 424 535, 734 26, 93 28.01 
1, 961, 664 688, 575 35. 09 35, 10 
1, 992, 837 633, 659 33, 08 31. 80 
1, 627, 549 1, 000, 062 57.78 61.45 
1,915, 170 1, 096, 804 54. 65 57.27 
2, 148, 182 623, 417 25, 42 29,02 
2, 177, 863 740, 702 39.10 34,01 
1, 867, 410 8y2, 183 47.38 47.78 
1, 618, 258 330, 029 52.76 55.18 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 

mal Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S, Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 


to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 


from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 


ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


June 18, 1962 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.O., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (US. Code, title 44, sec, 728, 
Supp. 2). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.5- 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be refe 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will p 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 


Bringiag Mental Health Into the Open 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the Hackensack (N.J.) Rec- 
ord's June 8 editorial has made some 
Significant observations on mental 
health. They say that: 

For too many years the problem of mental 
ilimess itself has been treated as if it were 
& mental patient. Only recently under the 
Pressure of a mass educational program has 
this of illness been let out of its-own 
dark and hidden cell. 


I am happy that the State of New 
Jersey is taking mass coordinated action 
to deal with the massive and uncoordi- 
nated problems of mental illness and I 
am happy that the Record has seen fit 
to devote editorial space to this crucial 
Problem. Therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp their June 8 editorial 
5538 Mental Health Into the 


There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BAN GING MENTAL HEALTH INTO THE OFEN 


New Jersey at last may be at the threshold 
Of taking mass coordinated action to deal 
With the massive and uncoordinated prob- 
lems of mental illness, The so-called pro- 

master plan for mental health services 
for New Jersey presented at the annual meet- 
ing of the New Jersey Association for Mental 
Health ts the first draft cf a plan to close the 
Bap between what Is and what needs to be. 
Tt is a wide and dangerous gap. 
For too many years the problem of mental 
ess itself has been treated as If it were 
& mental patient. Only recently under the 
ure of & mass educational program has 
type of illness been let out of its own 
dark and hidden cell. And as it does move 
and stretch {ts limbs in the open world, it 
na to reveal itself in its astounding di- 
ons. We begin to see ít is as If we had 
been living in a world in which it was shame- 
ful to have a broken leg and thousands of 
People were living in pain and growing un- 
but inevitably into hopeless crip- 
Ples. To help those who are suffering and 
nt others from becoming so afflicted as 
Well as to ald those whose lives have already 
been ruined by lack of care is one part of 
Job that needs to be done. ` 

The proposed master plan, drafted by the 
State department of institutions and agen- 
dies division of mental health and hospitals, 

not in ita present form be a total som- 

mM to the total problem; but it is at least 
a consolidation of the problem. The plan is 
a Starting point for discussion and for setting 
Concrete goals. The mental health confer- 
ende in Princeton at which the plan was 
introduced was the first in a long series of 
meetings which, it is hoped, will result in 


Appendix 


better second and third drafts. The final 
draft will be presented to the Governor, it 
is hoped by late next fall, and finally to the 
legislature for implementation. 

Much remains to be done. As was said 
by Dr. V. Terrell Davis, director of the divi- 
sion of mental health and hospitals, there 
are many solutions to the same problem. 
New York, for instance, recently adopted a 
program to deal with the problems of the 
mentally Ul which takes an approach difer- 
ent from that traced in the New Jersey plan. 
It is hoped that the variety of opinions which 
must be expected will not hamper but help 
progress toward the final master plan for this 
State. 


Sugar Act Amendments of 1982 


SPEICH 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1962 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill H.R. 12154 to amend 


and extend the provisions of the Sugar Act 
of 1962, as amended. 


Mr.ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill before the Committee deals primarily 
with the subject of rearranging the 
quotas to supply our domestic sugar 
market. This is an important question, 
but it certainly does not embrace all of 
the issues that demand attention in act- 
ing upon a long-range extension of the 
Sugar Act. 

Our sugar program is concerned with 
more than the question of who fills our 
sugar bowl. It is also concerned with 
the protection of the welfare of the more 
than 200,000 workers engaged in the 
domestic industry. That has been one 
of the essential elements of the sugar 
program since it was first enacted in 
1934. Unfortunately, as the facts dem- 
onstrate all too clearly, sugar workers 
are being treated like forgotten men. 
This significant breakdown in our sugar 
program has been overlooked for years; 
it would be a serious mistake to sweep 
it under the rug now. 

I had hoped that the lengthy dis- 
cussions concerning amendment of the 
act during this past yedr or so would 
include the issue to which I refer. I 
had hoped that the Committee on Agri- 
culture would find time to review and 
thoroughly analyze the problem of de- 
cent wages for sugar workers. Not only 
has the committee failed to include this 
question in its bill but by the process of 
a closed rule we are now denied the op- 
portunity to consider the problem. 

As one who recognizes the need for a 
sugar program, I say it is a critical mis- 
step to deprive the House of an oppor- 
tunity to discuss and correct the miser- 


able conditions forced on the thousands 
of sugar workers under our existing 
sugar program. The public will not long 
tolerate a program that protects, at con- 
siderable public expense, the grower, the 
processor, the industrial users, and 
others, but fails to protect the workers. 

This may sound like a strong state- 
ment, but it is amply justified by the 
facts. 

Since 1937 the Sugar Act has con- 
tained a provision empowering the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to make determi- 
nations of fair and reasonable wage 
rates for sugar field hands. This mini- 
mum wage program was included in the 
Sugar Act as the workers’ share of the 
special protection provided for all those 
engaged in the domestic industry. 

It may be assumed that fair and rea- 
sonable wage rates should be above the 
minimum standard set in the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. This, however, is not the 
case, either because the language of the 
provision is faulty, or because its ad- 
ministration has not been properly im- 
plemented. 

Here are the current hourly minimum 
figures established as “fair and reason- 


able“ for the main sections of the sugar 


industry: 

Puerto Rico, 3634 cents; Virgin Islands, 
50 cents; Louisiana, 69 cents; western 
beet, 95 cents; Hawaii, $1.46. 

These rates are literally shocking. 
Only that for Hawaii stacks up as a 
reasonable wage. And this figure, I am 
informed, was brought about by collec- 
tive bargaining by a union representing 
the entire labor force in Hawaii. 

The other rates are, on their face, 
substandard. What is even worse, these 
rates bear a Government seal as “fair 
and reasonable.” That means the grower 
is in an excellent position to compel their 
acceptance. 

Only last year this Congress fixed a 
minimum which the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act says is the lowest hourly rate 
necessary to sustain a person in health, 
efficiency, and general well-being. That 
figure is $1.15. In the face of this 
declaration by Congress, it simply de- 
fies explanation that the Sugar Act per- 
mits wage rates below $1.15 an hour. 

It may be argued that the rate set 
under the Sugar Act refiects prevailing 
conditions in agriculture generally. This 
is no answer to the sugarworkers or to 
the public. 

The sugar industry is unique. It is, 
as a special study group of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture recently said, 
“a thoroughly managed economy.“ In 
short, our domestic sugar industry 
amounts to a Government protected 
monopoly. And since it was so estab- 
lished it has had, as the President told 
Congress in 1937, the obligation “to 
guarantee that it will be a good 
employer.” 
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Moreover, our sugar program is a na- 
tional institution. As such, it is de- 
signed on a national scale to guard the 
welfare of the consumer, the producer, 
the processor, and the worker. It there- 
fore follows that the long-standing 
minimum wage program embodied in 
the act should rest on a national stand- 
ard such as the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. 

A discussion of this issue, I submit, is 
vital to the future of our sugar program. 
Now should have been the time, when 
we are engaged in a basic overhaul of 
the quota system, to consider and take 
action to make the wage provision of the 
act meaningful and in keeping with the 
declared policies of Congress. 

This House, if it is to enact a sound 
and secure long-range extension of the 
Sugar Act, should have an opportunity 
to debate the Inouye bill, H.R. 11706. 
This measure is designed to update the 
wage provision of the act, and if we are 
to keep faith with the original objec- 
tives of the Sugar Act, we must have an 
opportunity to consider this necessary 
amendment. The present act calls for 
an extension for 5 years. This is too 
long under present conditions. Never- 
theless, this does not detract from the 
Committee’s responsibility to give this 
House an opportunity to act on the 
Inouye bill as a separate amendment to 
the act at the earliest possible time. 

I request permission to extend my re- 
marks to include a summary and dis- 
cussion of the Inouye bill, H.R. 11706. 

A MEMORANDUM IN RR H.R. 11706 

H.R. 11706, introduced May 10 by Repre- 
sentative Inovyr, would amend the Sugar 
Act to provide a national standard for “fair 
and reasonable’ minimum wage rates for 
fieldworkers. This memorandum briefly ex- 
plains the amendment and sets out some 
of the underlying considerations that de- 
mand its favorable consideration. 

The bill carries out the two recommenda- 
tions embodied in a memorial adopted by 
the State Legislature of Hawali last March. 
It would: 

1. Bring the existing minimum wage pro- 
vision of the Sugar Act—section 301(c) (1)— 
into line with the FLSA, while at the same 
time giving the Department of Agriculture 
authority to make limited exceptions where 
hardship can be shown; and 

2. Provide that growers who pay their 
fileldworkers the FLSA minimum wage shall 
be entitied to receive compliance payments 
based upon the full base pay rate of 80 
cents per hundred pounds of raw sugar as 
specified in section 304(a). 

The proviso giving the Secretary author- 
ity to grant limited exceptions from the 
FLSA is intended to avoid hardship for 
growers, particularly in the State of Loui- 
siana, who would find it economically dif- 
ficult to adjust at once to a $1.15 an hour 
minimum. Such growers, after an adequate 
showing, could be granted such lower mini- 
mums as the Department of Agriculture may 
determine on the basis of the record. 

The basic defect of the existing minimum 
wage provision, section 301 c) (1), is that it 
fails to include a meaningful standard as 
to what constitutes a “fair and reasonable” 
minimum wage. A substantial case can be 
made in arguing that “fair and reasonable” 
minimums should certainly be above the 
FLSA minimum, a wage which was defined by 
Congress as one related to a “minimum 
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standard of living necessary for health, ef- 
ficiency, and general well-being.” The De- 
partment of Agriculture, however, obviously 
has paid no attention to the criteria used 
by Congress in setting the FLSA minimum, 
or to any other meaningful standards, 

Examples of the current “fair and rea- 
sonable” minimum wage rates are as fol- 
lows: for the Louisiana cane area, minimum 
wage rates as set by an October 1961 order 
range from 60 cents an hour to 85 cents 
an hour; for the Virgin Islands, a February 
1962 order sets rates ranging from 50 cents 
to 75 cents; and a March order fixes a rate 
of 95 cents an hour for hand labor opera- 
tions in all beet producing areas; and, mean- 
while, the Department accepts the minimum 
collective bargaining rate of $1.46 an hour 
in Hawali as the official minimum rate for 
that area. 

Actual average earnings also show-a wide 
range in the several sugar-producing areas. 
Figures released by the Department of Agri- 
culture show weighted average dollar earn- 
ings per hour for fieldworkers for 1960 as 
follows: Louisiana, .738; Florida, 1.110; Ha- 
wali, 1,741 plus 565 in fringe benefits; Puerto 
Rico, 502; beet, 1:185. A copy of the com- 
plete table showing average earnings from 
1946 through 1960 and comparative produc- 
tlyity figures is attached hereto. 

From the foregoing figures a number of 
significant points can be drawn. Among 
them are the following: 

1. Most of the Department’s minimum 
wage figures bear no relationship to a 
“minimum standard of living necessary for 
health, efficiency, and general well-being.” 

2. The failure of the Department of Agri- 
culture to set a uniform base for “fair and 
reasonable” minimums means that an agency 
of Government is itself burdening commerce 
with substandard and differing wage rates 
and thus contributing to unfair competition. 

3, In terms of average earnings for most of 
the areas, the application of the FLSA mini- 
mums as a uniform minimum wage does not 
present an unduly serious problem. 

Turning to the question of full compli- 
ance payments, it may be noted that sec- 
tion 304 of the Sugar Act entitles beet and 
cane growers to certain benefits in return for 
their observing the quota requirements and 
the general labor and wage payment pro- 
visions of section 801. The payment varies 
from 80 cents per hundred pounds of raw 
sugar on farms producing a small tonnage 
to 30 cents per hundred on farms producing 
& large tonnage. The amendment would give 
full payment to all farms paying the FLSA 
minimum. 

Under existing provisions, the big Hawaiian 
plantations and larger farms in the con- 
tinental United States received payments at 
a reduced or minimum rate, while the small 
beet farms and small cane growers receive 
the maximum. This results in a highly 
anomalous situation; for example, growers 
in Louisiana who pay the lowest wages re- 
ceive the highest Sugar Act payments, while 
the aren which pays the highest rate of 
wages receives the lowest rate of payments. 

Sufficient funds are already available to 
make possible the additional compliance 
payments, The U.S. Treasury, under terms 
of the present Sugar Act, presently derives 
a profit from the act's operation. Receipts 
from the excise taxes levied on the pro- 
cessors exceed sugar payments to the growers 
by some $25 million a year; and revenues 
from duties on sugar imported into this 
country have been averaging some $37 
million in recent years. These funds should 
certainly be applied to effectuating a policy 
whereby the FLSA minimum becomes the 
base wage for all fieldworkers employed by 
the industry. 


June 19 
f The Situation in Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, 
many newspaper readers must have 
looked with raised eyebrows upon a re- 
cent wire service story in which retired 
Army Brig. Gen. Hugh B Hester, who 
had just returned from Cuba, denied 
that Cuba had been taken over by the 
Communists. He called Fidel Castro a 
popular leader with solid support among 
75 percent of the Cubans. 

Those of us with some experience in 
Latin American affairs simply dismissed 
this report as obviously fanciful, It 
seemed clear to most observers that the 
20,000 people jailed by Castro for oppos- 
ing communism have a better firsthand 
view than General Hester of the situ- 
ation in Cuba. 

I was interested to learn that the 
Tampa Tribune looked into the matter 
and on Monday, June 10, printed an edi- 
torial on General Hester. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hts Vision Isn’r 20-20 

On May 3 news services distributed—and 
the Tribune printed—a report of an inter- 
view at Clearwater with retired Army Brig. 
Gen. Hugh B. Hester, Just back from a tour 
of Cuba. 

In this interview he disputed reports that 
Cuba was in serious economic trouble, that 
it had been taken over by Communists, or 
that Fidel Castro had lost his popular fol- 
lowing. 

“Castro is still unquestionably the boss, 
the most popular leader in the entire West- 
ern Hemisphere, with 75 percent of his peo- 
ple solidly behind him,” he was quoted as 
saying. Describing “tremendous” construc- 
tion and development work underway, he 
said: The dimension and dynamism of the 
program have to be seen to be compre- 
hended,” 

This picture of conditions in Cuba was 30 
contrary to that reported by virtually all re- 
sponsibile news correspondents that some 
Tribune readers asked us: Who's telling the 
truth?“ 

We can offer a clue, 

A summary of General Hester's statements 
later was distributed in a pamphlet bearing 
the name of the Fair Play for Cuba Com- 
mittee, a shadowy organization which bas 
been shown nationally to be heavily infested 
with Communists and Castro propagandists. 
This same pamphlet carried a call for the 
abolishment of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

The files of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities in Washington contain 
the following references to a Gen. Hugh B. 
Hester. 

“The September 1957, issue of Political 
Affairs, an official Communist Party monthly: 
carried a letter to the editor signed Hugh B- 
Hester which said in reference to a ban-the- 
bomb article in a previous issue: "You make 
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a splendid case for sanity in international 
relations.“ 

“The November 6, 1961, issue of the Na- 
tional Guardian (classified by the House 
committee as a subversive publication) pub- 
lished an article by Brig. Gen, Hugh B. 
Hester on the Berlin issue which stated: 
“Britain, France, and the United States have 
no moral or legal rights in West Berlin. 
They have only power rights.“ The article 
Proposed a ‘disarmed and neutralized’ Ger- 
Many and supported the Rapacki plan for 
‘disengagement of hostile military forces’ in 
Europe which had been advanced by the 
Polish Government, 

“The November 14, 1961, issue of the New 
York Times reported that Brig. Gen. Hugh 
B. Hester addressed a rally sponsored by the 
National Council for Soviet-American 
Friendship and that he advocated a ‘limited 
world government.’ The council Is classified 
by the House committee as a subversive 

tion. 

“The November 1961 issue of the New 
World Review—classified by the House com- 
Mittee as a subversive publication—carried 
an article by Brig. Gen. Hugh B. Hester in 
which he declared that the 1948 Berlin 
blockage was provoked by unfair American 
Actions and that the recent Soviet resump- 
tion of atomic bomb testing was ‘a predict- 
able reaction * to (President Ken- 
nedy's) callup of many additional thousands 
of draftees, National Guardsmen, and Re- 
Serves, and the increase of the U.S. military 
budget, already highest in the world, by 
Many billion dollara more.’” 

This background, we think, suggests which 
Of the observers sees Cuba with the clearest 
eye. The general's vision where commu- 
nism is involved is obviously something less 
than 20-20. 


Farm Legislation That Isn’t Wanted by 
the Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve Congressmen representing metro- 
Politan areas sometimes are not fully 
aware of their importance in farm legis- 
lation, legislation, that is not wanted by 
the farmers themselves. 

Therefore, I would like to introduce 

following column written by Mr. Wal- 
ter Trohan of the Chicago Tribune who 
discusses this point in detail: 
Farm Lecistariow THar IsN'r WANTED BY 
THE FARMERS 


Wasuincron, June 17—Ten sidewalk farm- 
€ra—Democratic Congressmen from Chi- 
Cago—may again set farm policy for the Na- 
tion by voting for the administration farm 

. Which is of questionabie value to 
farmers, but which will most certainly raise 
the cost of living for the constituents of the 
10 Representatives. 

Last year the New Frontier's highly touted 
feed grain bill passed the House by a vote 
Qf 269 to 202. Ten Chicago Democratic Con- 
Bressmen, voting at the behest of Mayor 
Daley, one of the more adept tillers of the 
Political vineyards, supplied the victory mar- 
Ein for a measure which the Kennedy ad- 
Ministration said would save hundreds of 
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millions of dollars, reduce burdensome sur- 
pluses, raise farm income, and cost only $500 
million. 

This bill flopped and the administration 
is back with a new cure-all farm bill, which 
is destined to fall on itself. Department of 
Agriculture experts estimate the cost of the 
feed grain bill at 6800 million for 1961, which 
is 8300 million or 60 percent above the es- 
timate. 

Reduction in the surplus was only 200 mil- 
lion bushels, where proponents had talked 
of more than twice that much. Further- 
more an increase of 500 million bushels in 
soybean production, encouraged by New 
Frontier policies, should be set against the 
reduction in feed grain surpluses, so that 
the reduction would be only 150 million 
bushels. This would bring the per bushel 
cost of reducing the surplus to more than 
84. 

NEW BILL BUT SAME OLD PITCH 

The new farm bill is being pushed in the 
House on the same pitch as last year’s feed 
grain bill—money will be saved, farm income 
increased, surpluses cut, and a real step taken 
toward solution of the farm problem. The 
battle is so close that the votes of the Chi- 
cago Congressmen may again provide the 
margin of victory, at the expense of their 
olty consumers. 

Only one thing is certain about the new 
bill and that is that If it works, as ite framers 
intend, it will most certainly send the cost 
of living up. Higher feed grain prices will 
mean a rise in the prices of beef, pork, and 
poultry, which will hardly be good news to 
the constituents of the Chicago Congress- 
men, 

If the program is as dismal] a failure as 
the 1961 feed grain bill, it will mean another 
heavy increase in Federal farm expenditures, 
now more than $7 million a year. 

Despite past failures, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Orville Freeman, a sidewalk farmer from 
Minneapolis, is committed to an allotment to 
the suppiy-management programs of farm 
thinking. Under this the Government ap- 
proaches the farm problem by telling farm- 
ers what they can plant and dictating what 
they can sell. 

The administration argues that the feed 
grain plan is merely an extension of supply 
Management which has worked successfully 
for cotton, tobacco, and peanuts. But they 
bury their heads in the earth when con- 
fronted with the facts on these so-called suc- 
cessful programs. 

COTTON CONTROL PROGRAM COSTLY 

Billions of taxpayer dollars have been spent 
to get cotton out of the country and keep 
production within bounds. At the same time 
foreign production of cotton has increased 
from 9 million bales in 1948 to 17 million 
bales in 1960. Domestic cotton mills must 
pay 8% cents more a pound for cotton than 
their foreign competitors. The cotton pro- 
gram has encouraged the development of 
competing synthetic fibers. 

New Frontiersmen say the enactment of 
its farm bill will reduce grain lus storage 
and thereby stop operators like Billie Sol 
Estes. When the scandal Of his operations 
in the farm program broke, the administra- 
tion sought to minimize it. Now they are 
saying repetitions will be prevented. Yet 
Estes operated heavily in the field of cotton 
allotments, and allotments for grain will in- 
crease temptations for machinations. Gov- 
ernment permits to farm go with the land 
under allotments, so that an acre with a to- 
bacco allotment may be worth several thous- 
and dollars where a neighboring acre with- 
out an allotment may be worth less than $50. 
This is something that even a sidewalk farm- 
er can understand or learn ff it will get him 
votes. 
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President’s Committee on Employment of 
the Handicapped Names Handicapped 
American of 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on May 
10 at the annual meeting of the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped, Mr. Emik A. 
Avakian received the President's trophy 
as handicapped American of 1961. The 
committee could not have made a better 
choice. Although almost totally dis- 
abled by cerebral palsy, Mr. Avakian has 
nevertheless achieved eminence in the 
engineering profession and has made sig- 
nificant contributions to the cause of the 
handicapped. His tremendous courage 
and his indomitable will in the face of 
seemingly insurmountable obstacles 
should serve as an example to all of us, 
handicapped and nonhandicapped alike. 

I ask unanimous consent that the fol- 
lowing two articles be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp: a biographical 
article on Mr. Avakian which appeared 
in the June 1962 issue of Performance, 
“The Story of the Handicapped,” and 
the text of the address entitled “Mono- 
log of Courage,” by Mr. David Brinkley 
of the National Broadcasting Co., pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the 
President's Committee. 

There being no objection, the article 
and address were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

YOUNG ENGINEER NAMED HANDICAPPED 

AMERICAN oF 1961 

Courage and the determination to get the 
job done describes Emik A. Avakian, 38, who 
has been named by the President’s Commit- 
tee as Handicapped American of 1961. 

Mr. Avakian is an inventor and supervisor 
of data communications systems develop- 
ment with the Teleregister Corp. of Stam- 
ford, Conn. 

The award goes to the person who, in the 
past calendar year, has surmounted his or 
her handicap to become a useful citizen and 
who has helped encourage, tnspire, or facili- 
tate the employment of other handicapped 
individuals. 

Cerebral palsy has robbed Mr. Avaklan of 
the use of his arms, hands, and fingers. He 
is unable to walk, although he does have 
very limited use of his legs, with which he 
cen propel his wheelchair slowly backward. 
He speaks very slowly and with tremendous 
physical effort, his body twisting and strain- 
ing as he forms cach word. 

Despite this almost complete breakdown 
of his own internal nerve communication 
system, he is an expert in the fleld of com- 
munications between men and machines, In 
his capacity as a unit leader at Teleregister, 
he is responsible for developing methods of 
getting information into and out of data 
processing machines. 

Mr. Avakian was honored on May 10 at the 
annual meeting of the President’s Commit- 
tee in the Departments! Auditorium, Wash- 
ington, D.C., where he received the Presi- 
dent's trophy, a plaque made every year by 
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the Institute for the Crippled and Disabled 
in New York City: Mr. Avakian was nomi- 
nated for the award by the Honorable J. 
Walter Kennedy, mayor of Stamford, and 
endorsed by the Connecticut Governor's 
Committee on Employment of the Handi- 
capped. 

Born in Teheran, Iran, of Armenian des- 
cont, Mr. Avakian was brought to this coun- 
try by his parents when he was 11 years old. 
He showed his ability very early, for in his 
first year in elementary school he fulfilled 
the requirements of the first seven grades 
and learned English as well. What's more, 
by the time he was 13 he was applying 
mathematics and physics to problems of 
daily living, using his parents and other 
family members to turn his ideas into 
reality. 

As so often happens with handicapped 
individuals, Mr, Avakian at first experienced 
difficulty in getting accepted by a college, 
despite the fact he graduated from Spalding 
High School, Chicago, II., with honors, But 
this did not discourage him. He was finally 
accepted by Eureka College, Eureka, Ill. where 
he received his bachelor’s degree in 1948. 
He went to work for various companies and 
institutions; among other projects he de- 
signed simulating equipment for the teach- 
ing of switchboard operation to handicapped 
people at the New York State Rehabilita- 
tion Hospital. It was at that time that he 
patented and prepared a proposal for a 
microfilm information system. He did this 
work on his own time and with his own 
resources. 

In December 1950, he became a consultant 
for International Business Machines. 

In 1952 Mr. Avaklan received his master’s 
degree from Columbia University. In Janu- 
ary of that year he also went to work for 
the American Dictating Machine Corp. as 
chief engineer. 

In December 1956, he joined the Tele- 
register Corp. as a systems engineer. One 
year later he was promoted to senior systems 
engineer and has been in his present post 
of unit supervisor since September 1959. 

For his home use, Mr. Avakian has devised 
a knee-operated control panel to operate 
tape recorders, radios, lamps, and other elec- 
tric equipment. He has also devised an 
arm-operated telephone. 

Despite his busy schedule, Mr. Avakian 
has done a great deal in business and com- 
munity circles to promote employment of 
the handicapped. He has spoken to local 
industrial groups and has appeared on na- 
tionally televised programs. 

In addition, he has been an active member 
of the United Cerebral Palsy Association of 
Westchester County, N.Y. 

At the present time, Mr. Avakinn is on 
the board of directors of Resources Un- 
limited, a national group devoted to organ- 
izing adult education classes and other ac- 
tivities where the physically handicapped 
and the nonhandicapped participate jointly. 
Mr. Avaklan has authored several papers and 
articles on scientific subjects, Including one 
titled “Cybernetics and Cerebral Palsy." He 
also holds seyeral patents in the data proc- 
essing field. 

Mr. Avakian res with his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Alexander Avakian, at 92 Juana 
Street, Crestwood, Yonkers, N.Y. 


MONOLOG OF COURAGE 


(Presented by David Brinkley of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. at the annual 
meeting of the President’s Committee) 


People often sny that a sound body builds 
a sound mind. But does a brilliant, in- 
quiring, Inventive mind necessarily require 
a sound body for its housing? 

You and I know that it docs not; 

We have a case in polnt. 

Twenty-seven years ago a helpless 11-year- 
old Armenian boy was carried of f. ship in 
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New York harbor. He came to seek medical 
aid in the United States. Born in Iran, 
he had traveled with his desperate parents 
to Russia and then to Germany in a futile 
search for ald for his frail, uncontrolled, 
and virtually useless body. 

But the United States—this country with 
the big heart—could offer no encouragement 
to the pleading eyes of this palsied boy. 
Medical science had no answer, 

The boy was condemned to life in a wheel- 
chair; the useless life of a total invalid. 

But those who passed the sentence didn't 
consider this boy’s mind. They didn’t con- 
sider his courage. And they took no measure 
of the caliber of his parents, strong-willed 
Armenian folk who loved their child and 
were grateful for God's intellectual gifts to 
him. 

The Lord had given this boy a helpless 
body. But, as if to compensate, He had 
endowed him with a rare combination of 
fron will and insatiable curiosity, a mind 
that raced along at lightning speed, a mem- 
ory capable of retaining millions of bits 
of information in fantastically precise order. 
The boy recognized these gifts at an early 
age. 
Like every young boy, this one was fasci- 
nated by scalemodel electric trains. But he 
soon tired of sitting back and watching the 
ttle train whistle its way around the fixed 
track. He wanted more action. How could 
this 13-year-old, helpless in his wheelchair, 
get It? 

“What about bullding a trestlo?“ he 
thought. “An automatic railroad trestle?” 
His inventive mind went to work, Mentally 
he made his drawings; with slow, painfully 
formed words, he explained them to his 
mother, who patiently transferred them 
to working blueprints. And then he chose 
the proper parts from a metal construction 
set, and his mother put them together for 
him. The boy—this boy who had no use of 
his arms, hands, or. fingers—was now an 
inyentor; his brainchild, an automatic rail- 
road trestle, triggered by an electric eye 
mechanism. 

Compensation. That's what they call it 
now. But long before psychiatrists had 
made the term popular, this bright little 
boy was applying lts principles. 

Denied virtually ever physical facility, the 
simplest act became for him a monumental 
task. But, using his amazing intellect, he 
learned how to circumvent the roadblocks, 
how to get what he wanted through 
ingenuity. A 

Without eyer touching pencil to paper, for 
his helpless fingers were unable to grasp a 
pencil, this boy from Iran whizzed through 
7 years of grade school in one, learning the 
English language as he raced along. 

And soon he was ready for high school. 
But the New York high schools had no fa- 
cilities for such severely handicapped stu- 
dents. Undaunted, the boy's parents packed 
up their family and moved again, this time 
to Chicago, where Spalding High was glad 
to welcome the little crippled boy with the 
great big lightning-fast brain. 

And then it was time for college, though 
guidance counselors advised against it. De- 
spite this boy's genius, they were convinced 
that a higher education and a career in the 
field of science were impossible, 

Once more, the advisers had underesti- 
mated this boy's will and his courage. Per- 
haps another youth would have accepted his 
disability docilely. But to this young man, 
the physical disability was a challenge, a 
challenge to the ingenuity of his gifted 
mind. 

And so, in spite of the experts, he went 
to college—to Eureka College in Minois. 
And then he went on to take his master’s 
degree from Columbia University. 

Somewhere along the way, this young man 
who had entered a race to beat the world, 
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decided that voice communication, in his 
painful, halting tones was too slow and in- 
accurate for his needs. So what did he do? 
He invented a typewriter, one which he could 
operate with his breath. 

For him, it’s all just part of the pattern— 
you meet a physical obstacle; you use your 
intellectual powers to overcome it. You 
can't use your fingers, so you make a type- 
writer run on air, You can't throw a switch, 
so you design a knee-operated panel to con- 
trol your electrical equipment. You can't 
lift your telephone, so you invent an arm 
which will bring it to you. You can't climb 
over the side of a boat, so you design a 
crane and lower yourself into the water by 
block and tackle. 

And, while you're at it, you consider the 
problems of the other fellow. A little time, 
a little thought, and an obsolete Army 
switchboard becomes a standard office-type 
board for training amputees. 

“But is that enough?“ you wonder. 

So you plunge into work with the United 
Cerebral Palsy Association of Westchester 
County, with the Stamford, Conn., chapter 
of Resources Unlimited. You plead the cause 
of the handicapped before industrial groups 
and on television programs. And you go to 
Washington to fight for tax abatement for 
all the handicapped, not just for the blind. 

And all the while you are advancing your 
career as an engineer and an inventor, You, 
whose own internal nerve communication 
system has suffered a complete breakdown, 
are becoming an expert in the field of com- 
munication between men and machines. 

Perhaps it’s natural that you should find 
this endeavor so fascinating, when even the 
simplest form of communication—the writ- 
ten word, the spoken phrase—have, to you, 
always presented a major problem. 

But still you haven't finished. Perhaps. 
you think, we haven't yet realized the full 
potential of an electronic computer. Per- 
haps it could somehow be put to work to 
repair a defective human neryous system 
controlling the radiation beams which would 
perform bloodless surgery on the affilicted 
brain areas that cause palsy. 

If this most remarkable idea of our wizard 
in a wheelchair is every realized, he may 
one day be known as the Jonas Salk of 
cerebral palsy. 

But right now he is known as a unit 
leader for the Teleregister Corp., Stamford, 
Conn., the director of a task force responsi- 
ble for the development of advanced data 
communications systems. He ts a respected 
engineer, an author, and inventor, climbing 
to the heights of a highly skilled profession 
from his lowly wheelchair. 

And today he bears his own name 
proudly—Emik Alexander Avakian, handi- 
capped American of 1961. 


St. Thomas More: A Profile in Courage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address bY 
Cyril F. Brickfield, General Counsel of 
the Veterans’ Administration, at the an- 
nual meeting of the St. Thomas More 
Society of America in Washington, D. C., 
on May 25, 1962. 

Mr. Brickfield is a distinguished 
Brooklynite, lawyer, and a decorated 
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combat pilot who flew 53 combat mis- 
sions over Europe in World War II as a 
captain in the U.S. Air Force. Prior to 
his appointment as General Counsel of 
the Veterans’ Administration on Novem- 
ber 1, 1961, he served for 10 years as a 
committee counsel to the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

It is a pleasure for me to insert in the 
Record his scholarly address which 
follows: 

Sr. THOMAS More: A PROFILE IN COURAGE 


(Remarks by the Honorable Cyril F. Brick- 
field, General Counsel, Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, at the annual meeting of the 
St. Thomas More Society of America, Wash- 
ington, D.C., May 25, 1982) 

Ladies and gentlemen, when Dr, Brendan 
Brown first approached me about speaking 
to you, I frankly hesitated. 

With 750 attorneys working for the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, I was not any more 
dismayed than I usually am by the thought 
of facing such keen judicial scrutiny. 

I was, however, somewhat diffident before 
the choice of a subject. St. Thomas More 
died in 1535, 427 years ago, sufficient time 
for the clouding of many facts and the gen- 
eration of many fancies. 

A seminal thinker, many, and many good, 
ideas may be traced back to his active mind 
and facile pen. à 

But I am not a historian nor am I a 
scholar in the history of ideas. 

So, looking up at the shadow of this great 
man, I felt that I could not do justice to 
him who, for so long, has meant so much. 

And, as I considered and reconsidered St. 
Thomas More and his menning for us, it sud- 
denly occurred to me that St. Thomas More 
is a giant figure in the development of our 
civilization, not for what he has written; 
not for the controversies he once engaged 
in, important as these may be. For example, 
Can any of you quote offhand a line from 
utopia? 

No. St. Thomas More is great for what 
he was in himself and what his Ife, as a 
whole, means to us. 

And, as I thought about his life, it oc- 
curred to me that you were giving me an 
opportunity to say something in relation to 
St. Thomas More that I think must be said, 
something that I believe most important. 

I want to begin by quoting a short poem 
from the English mystic poet, William Blake: 


“O Rose, thou art sick! 

The invisible worm 

That flies in the night, 
In the howling storm, 

Has found out thy bed 
Of crimson joy, 

And his dark secret love 
Does thy life destroy.“ 


The poem is a powerful image, it leaves 
an indelible impression, The lovely rose 
encankered by the secret, devouring parasite. 

I want you to hold this image of rose and 
Invisible worm in your minds during the 
next few moments as I speak to you about 
the state of American society today. 

Open almost any book of social commen- 
tary today and you find within a growing 
fear that somewhere at the heart of America 
there is an invisible worm silently, but 
steadily, eating away, eating away. 

Some find the worm in one form; some find 
it in others. 

Books flood from the presses, each with a 
Vision of some worm at the heart. We hear 
of a surfict of honey; insolent chariots, taste- 
makers; cracks in picture windows; huck- 
Sters; hidden persuaders: organization men; 
lonely crowds; and so on. 
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My view is that if there is a worm feeding 
within us it is nothing new. A nest must 
have been made for it long ago. 

Let me suggest the nature of that nest 
and the nature of the worm. 

Many of you have read the analysis of 
America written by a French nobleman, 
Alexis de Toqueville. Termed “the most 
original, comprehensive, and profound trea- 
tise that has ever appeared regarding our re- 
public—a treatise which is designed to live 
and take rank with the master works,” his 
“Democracy in America“ has lived on. Much 
of it is as true and profound today as when 
it was written in 1835, 127 years ago. Some 
of the trends traced there have, In fact grown 
and developed. 

So when De Toqueville draws conclusions 
about America, American democracy, and 
the American character it pays to listen, 

He saw great strength in America, 

He also saw great danger. He found the 
greatest danger in what he termed the pos- 
sible tyranny of the majority.” 

He feared that the “moral authority of 
the majority” would result in a culture and 
national life without peaks and valleys, a 
cultural “vast wasteland“ to use Milton 
Minnow's term, stretching from coast to 
coast: a nation of sheep on a limitless 
prairie, 

In short, De Toqueville was much con- 
cerned that we would develop on these spa- 
cious shores a narrow and confining con- 
formity. 

Let me use his words, for he described it 
so well: 

“And I perceive how, under the dominion 
of certain laws, democracy would extinguish 
that liberty of mind to which a democratic 
social condition is favorable; so that, after 
having broken all the bondage once imposed 
on it by ranks or by men, the greatest human 
mind would be closely fettered to the gen- 
eral will of the greatest number.” 

Not against equality, not against the prin- 
ciple of majority rule, De Toqueville none- 
theless feared that in the heart of the demo- 
cratic rose he admired so much there was a 
nest for the conformist worm. 

The danger of conformity was serious 
enough when we were a nation of small 
farmers, rugged individualists. But today 
we are an urban nation, wearing standardized 
clothes, eating standardized food, using a 
thousand and one standardized products and 
to a disturbing degree, thinking standardized 
thoughts. 

The fact that mass living and mass media 
can lead to mass thinking is precisely why 
Thomas Jefferson distrusted the growing in- 
fluence of the cities and relied on States 
rights. As he put it in his vivid language: 
"Ihe mobs of great cities add just so much 
to the support of pure Government, as sores 
to the strength of the human body.“ 

Jefferson feared what De Toqueville feared. 

And look around you now; everywhere you 
see the slow drip, drip, drip of conformity at 
work when. it is not like the unseen worm, 
eating away in secret. 

Young men and women out of school look 
for security and try to live like the fellow 
next door. 

Teachers worry about children getting 
along with their peer groups. Indeed, the 
essence of so-called progressive education is 
preparing the child for “getting along with 
others.” 

The Chinese have a descriptive phrase for 
the man who gets along. He is a “round 
man.” We have a term for the man who goes 
his own way, who isn’t an addict of the latest 
fad or conformity. He is square.“ 

Juvenile gangs, in their violent effort to 
break away from the conformity of adult 
behavior patterns, are themselves little 
twisted knots of the most bizarre and 
parochial conformity. 
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A commercial, devised by the best captive 
psychologist brains that Madison Avenue can 
find, sells a product to children, not because 
it may be good, or tastes good, or because 
some sports star uses it. No indeed. That's 
old hat. 

Now the ultimate testimonial has been dis- 
covered. Now there is an appeal that can- 
not be resisted. What is it? All the kids in 
the neighborhood say XYZ is very good. 
That does it. If the kids in the neighborhood 
use it, you've got to use it. If you don't 
horrors—you'll be different. 

The worm of conformity eats away. 

Sometimes we see the results of the con- 
formist worm in very dramatic fashion. Let 
me describe a scene that took place not too 
long ago. 

The scene is in three of the great univer- 
sities of the United States. 

There is to be an experiment in social rela- 
tions. 

Chosen to participate are groups of seven 
college students, all of whom are the elite 
young men of our society with an intelligence 
and endowments far above average. Let us 
watch one of these ents. 

The seven young men march into the room. 
There is to be an experiment in perception, 
the instructor tells them. 

What one of the seven doesn’t know is that 
the other six were told ahead of time that, 
at certain points, they were to give wrong 
answers unanimously, 

And so the experiment begins. 

Cards with straight lines are shown. The 
experiment seems simple. They are to say 
when the lines are the same length, and 
when they are different. 

Then, a prearranged signal and one boy 
finds that the clear proof of his eyes is denied 
by the testimony of the other six. 

What happened then? Under ordinary 
circumstances individuals matching the lines 
will make mistakes less than 1 percent of 
the time. 

But under group pressure, under pressure 
to conform, the minority subjects swung to 
acceptance of the misleading majority's 
wrong judgments in 86.8 percent of the 
selections, Even when the difference be- 
tween the lines was 7 inches, there were still 
some who ylelded to the error of the ma- 
jority. f 

Think of it. With no threats if they 
didn't conform, with no demerits or bad 
marks, with just the silent consensus of 
their classmates surrounding them, one- 
third of our best young men denied the 
proof of their senses. Peter's denials of 
Christ seem courageous when compared with 
the meaning of these experiments. 

Now, you may ask, what does this have 
to do with St. Thomas More? 

I think the only answer is everything. 

Thomas More began, like you or I, going 
through school, studying law, pleading be- 
fore the bar. 

Then, hard work and talent brought him 
step by step up the Indder of power and 
prominence. 

Under sheriff of London. Diplomatic and 
commercial missions abroad. Master of re- 
quests, subtreasurer; Speaker of the House 
of Commons; high steward of Cambridge 
and chancellor of the Dutch of Lancaster. 
Hard work, preferment. Harder work, more 
preferment. A pleasant life. A fair house 
at Chelsea, a library full of his beloved 
books; a lovely garden, an orchard, and sur- 
rounded by the family life he found so satis- 
fying and enjoyable. 

The King showed him remarkable favors, 
long intimate conversations, private dinners 
with King and Queen, evenings spent up on 
the roof of the King’s castle talking about 
the course of the stars and the affairs of 
men, 
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Finally, the highest post In the land, Lord 
High Chancellor of England, 

Thomas More was a great man among the 
great. On top of the world. Standing on 
the highest rung of the ladder. 

And then, the King called him in for a 
little bit of legal advice. 

Did the fact that the Queen was once his 
brother's wife make their marriage voidable? 

An awful lot of people, including the 
King thought so, or wanted to think so. 

The King pointed out a few places in 
Scripture that seemed to bear out his view. 

Thomas More said that he regretted that 
he was no authority Si the Interpretation 
of Scripture. 

The King insisted that he review the 
matter. 

Dutifully, Thomas More began to study 
the question in great detail. He certainly 
understood that the King wanted a certain 
conclusion and no other. 

Conscientiously he pored through the 
writings of the church fathers. When his 
study was complete, he reported to the King 
that St. Jerome, St. Dustin, and other au- 
thorities both Greek and Latin, seemed to 
say quite plainly that the King’s marriage 
was indeed very legal. 

To understand the King’s reaction, pic- 
ture the chemist who has a contract with a 
cigarette company to do research on cancer 
causative factors in tobacco and who may 
find that, yes, tobacco smoking does cause 
lung cancer. 

But the King did not let the matter rest. 

He pressed on with his search to find sup- 
port for the course he had chosen to take. 

Gradually, the pressure convinced other 
men. 

Armed with the opinions of the Arch- 
bishops of York and Canterbury and others, 
he again asked More his view. 

And once again, More went back to his 
studies. Once again, he was in the minority. 
He wanted to be a good servant to the King 
very badly, but his love for truth was greater 
than his desire to please. 

As he wrote himself: 

“Wherein to have been able to do him 
service I would as I then showed his High- 
ness to have been more glad than of all 
such worldly commodities as I either then 
had or should ever come to.” 

More wanted to find for the King, but in 
good conscience could not. 

He was very scrupulous, it should be noted, 
not to try to spread his views or convince 
anyone else of them. He had too much re- 
spect for the King to do that. 

Nevertheless, he felt he was an impedi- 
ment and an embarrassment to the King, 
and so he offered his resignation from his 
high position. The King accepted his resig- 
nation, and the Lord Chancellor was now 
plain Thomas More. 

He was also a poor Thomas More, for he 
had not, as was the accepted custom, feath- 
ered his nest by conferring favors. 

The King proceeded to divorce Catherine 
and to marry Anne Boleyn. 

And almost immediately the pressure on 
More began. 

Things were subtle and made easy for him 
in the beginning. 

Would he go to the coronation? Everyone 
else of importance was going. 

Since doing so would be tacitly approv- 
ing the divorce and remarriage, he very cour- 
teously and very reluctantly, refused. 

The well controlled parliament passed an 
Act of Succession, requiring under pain of 
treason, that all the King’s subjects swear 
that the marriage to Anne was legal. 

Would Thomas More take the oath despite 
his conscience? 

More felt the rope growing tighter around 
him. 

First they attacked his family. 


But he would not budge. 
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Then they used a perjured witness, in a 
trumpted up case. 

The case fell apart and More did not 
budge. 

The King appointed a commission to hear 
More's views, And the commissioners be- 
gan to threaten him with the extreme dis- 
pleasure of the King. 

But he would not budge, 

He knew what “extreme displeasure” 
meant in those brutal days, and he admitted 
to his daughter Margaret that he feared 
pain. “A fainter heart than thy frail father 
hath, thou canst not have.” But he left 
the inquisition of those commissioners un- 
broken for this encounter showed clearly 
that when the time came “God would stay 
me with his holy Hand.” 

Next the King summoned More to take 
the oath of succession. 

More said that his conscience would not 
let him take the oath. 

The King let him go, and then called him 
once again to take the oath. 

Once again he did not budge. 

The King sent him to the tower. 

The pressure continued to build up. 

His wife, who did not understand his con- 
scientious scruples, and who was feeling the 
pinch of poverty, begged More to “go along” 
with the King. 

But, as much as it pained him to see his 
family in want, he did not budge. 

And still the pressure built up. 

Parliament passed a bill of Ree 
stripping him of all his remaining posses 
sions and casting his family into Zonal 
deprivation. 

And he would not budge. 

He was condemned to life imprisonment, 

And still he would not budge. 

The pressure continued to bulld up, not 
only from his family, his friends, from men 
in high places who had conformed to the 
King's wishes, but from within his own body. 
One of the most terrible pains that afflict the 
human body results from a kidneystone. In 
the damp, uncomfortable prison, More suf- 
fered agony from increasing attacks of the 
stone. Release from prison would have 
meant trentment and partial surcease from 


n. 

But he would not budge. 

And still the pressure built up. 

He knew that the few other men who re- 
fused the oath had suffered the ultimate 
measure of the King’s displeasure. Con- 
demned to death and not an easy death, to 
be hung by the neck, then cut down while 
still alive, to have arms and legs hacked off, 
and to be otherwise dismemembered; that is 
what hung, drawn, and quartered meant, 
and that is what More saw waiting at the 
end of the path. 

But he did not budge. 

And still the pressure built up. 

Around him were creatures of the King, 
trying to trap him into some remark that 
could be used as a pretext for his execution. 
When pretexts and traps failed, perjury 
succeoded, 

Brought to trial on the basis of lying 
testimony, he was found gullty. 

He was then given a last chance to take 
the oath. 

And he did not budge. 

Finally, the King, persuaded by some of 
his advisers to be lenient, did agree to a 
lighter sentence. Instead of being hung. 
drawn, and quartered, he was beheaded, and 
his head exhibited on London Bridge. 

And this was the end of the body of Thom- 
as More. 

It was the end of the body. 

But his spirit lives today, inspires today, 
strengthens today—while that of Henry 
VIII and all his minions who are remem- 
bered at all, is loaded with the disgust and 
disdain of 12 generations, a load of ignominy 
that will grow till time’s end. 


June 19 


As we look back over the life of Thomas 
More, we see the clear outline of the age-old 
question, What is a man’s life for? 

If a man cannot dedicate himself to the 
right, why is he alive? 

If a man is afraid to be himself, afraid to 
follow his conscience, is he a man? 

Thomas More lost everything that didn't 
count by adhering to the one thing that 
does count, the truth. 

If all Americans understood that in the 
life of this man there ore living lessons for 
us, St. Thomas More would become the moral 
insecticide to kill the Invisible worm within 
our rose. 

The life of St. Thomas More is a profile in 
courage. But the courage did not lie in 
facing the headsman’s ax. It did not lie 
in his making the tough decision to resist 
the King. Many ignoble men have faced 
death with equanimity. The gangster who 
goes to the electric chair with a laugh and a 
sneer Is not, by his final courage, made noble 
or worthy of emulation. 

No, the courage of St. Thomas More did 
not lie in making the hard decision. Rather 
it found full expression in his refusing to 
make the easy one, the one taken more or 
less readily by all the good and wise and 
powerful people, the one taken by his 
friends, his family, the King, the bishops, 
and all the powers and principalities of the 
realm, He recelved an engraved invitation 
to join the swelling chorus of “Yes” sayers 
and he said “No.” The head of the organ- 
izatfon, he refused to be the organization 
man. No wonder the King was enraged. 

Let me say a final word about what St. 
Thomas More, who was and is great by con- 
forming to conscience rather than conven- 
fence and consensus, can mean for you and 
I in our practice of the law. 

Theodore Roosevelt once said: "The most 
timid rabbit alive is not afraid of a dead 
issue.” Adlai Stevenson added that, “We are 
all brave enough to be against George III or 
Negro slavery.” It is also easy enough to ap- 
plaud the action of St. Thomas More. 

But what about the tough decision today 
and tomorrow? 

What about the decision you know is the 
right decision, but about which the majority 
feel is the wrong opinion? 

What about you who are practicing law in 
the South when questions of civil rights 
arise? 

The tough unpopular decision puts you in 
the shocs of St. Thomas More. Will we prove 
the little men, soon to be swallowed by the 
dust of history, who say Tes“ and believe 
“No” Or will we join if only in spirit, the 
exalted ranks of St. Thomas More, and by 
our actions drive the sword of truth through 
the worm that gnaws within our beloved 
land? 4 


Economic Danger in Loose Talk 


EXTENSION a REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE | A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ar- 
ticle entitled “Economic Danger in Loose 
Talk,” written by William S. White and 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star of June 13, 1962. The article deals 
with the danger that the current debate 
over economic policy and business con- 
ditions may result in a real recession. 


1962 
There being no objection, the article 


Rear Recession SEEN From Duxt or CON- 
SERVATIVE-LIBERAL EXTREMISTS 
(By William S. White) 

In the war years there was a slogan which 
dend: “Loose talk sinks ships.” Loose talk 
economies, too—and it can also 
cause of true conservatism in this 
try for this year and perhaps for a good 
Many years to come. 

The great immediate danger in the cur- 
Tent debate over economic policy and busi- 
Ness conditions is that we may be talked 

to a genuine recession by two sets of ro- 
Manticists who live in the 1960's but still 

in the 1920's. 

One set is made up of ultraconservatives 
among the business and political communi- 

who wish to renew an impossible and 

finished battle with the ghost of Frank- 
un D. Roosevelt. The other set are acad- 
€Mic-minded ultraliberals who are, con- 
Sclously or not, really hostile to business and 
Who yearn to return to the dead years of the 
1930's, complete with alphabetical agencies 
and excessive Government controls, 

Neither group, in fact, represents any great 

ber of people. The ultraconservatives 

More speak for business and Republican 

tum generally than do such outfits 
âs the John Birch Society. The ultraliberals 
no more speak for rational and modernte 
Democratic liberalism than does, say, Amer- 
leans for Democratic Action. 
h As is the way of all extremists movements, 

Owever, they make a chocking lot of noise. 
Their capacity to mischief is infinitely higher 
than their numbers would indicate. To- 
Sether they can manage to bring on a self- 
— recession by creating what is not yet 

y present: A true lack of public con- 
fidence in the American economy. 

Such n true lack of confidence can be en- 
a ered from the ultraconservative side by 

Continuation of wildly exaggerated claims 
pang there is an economic “crisis,” no matter 
Pree obvious it is that this is simply not so, 

speech, as Justice Oliver Wendell 
moles once said, does not extend to the 

t to cry “fire” in a crowded theater 

Cularly where there is no fire, anyhow. 

And such a true lack of confidence can be 

‘ated by frantic demands from the ultra- 
tberals for some wholly unecessary but de- 
Mructive series of massive governmental in- 
terferences with the ordinary operations of 
787 This can be done even though 

no proepect for such a degree of 
fovernment interference, It needs only to 
terpo uted, however baselessly, that such in- 
erence is on the way long enough for 

W. h people to accept the notion. 

Orse yet—and this is the central point 
lett column—extremism from right and 
or Can so inflame and envenom the politics 
5 country as to drive seusible conserva- 
Bery tight out of the ball game. No con- 
test ve should ever forget that if the con- 
dene in this fall's congressional elections and 
dri d. is to be twisted into some emotion- 
dents test of demagoguery between the 

ed “haves” and the alleged “have-nots,” 

ged “have-nots” will cast more votes 


f 


u vnn should be done? It is no good 
nor § about calming the ultraliberals; 
Must 8 has ever been able to do this. They 
dream, € tert to their wornout, uneasy 
— What remains is for responsible 
Tay rratism and explicitly for the vast 
take tr of responsible businessmen—to 
Tul oeps to make certain that the hand- 
Of ultraconservatives in business and 
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politics is never allowed to seem to speak for 
either “business” or “conservatism.” 

The way to do this is for responsible busi- 
ness never to permit itself, whatever its sense 
of frustration here and there to forget that 
what is at issue here is not the fact that 
the President is a Democrat named Kennedy. 
The real issue is solely a thing called the 
economy of the United States of America, 
which is still the strongest and greatest econ- 
omy in the world, 


World War I Veterans Commend House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee and Its 
Chairman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, the Vet- 
erans of World War I of the U.S. A., Inc., 
Department of Ohio, held their depart- 
ment convention on Saturday, June 9, 
1962, and adopted resolutions commend- 
ing the House Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee and its chairman for the position 
which it has taken in dealing with vet- 
erans’ legislation. 

The Veterans of World I of the U.S. A., 
Inc., Department of Ohio, adopted a res- 
olution condemning the action of the na- 
tional officers of the organization in plac- 
ing before the Congress a discharge pe- 
tition on HR. 3745. 

The resolutions, which were passed, 
are as follows: 

RESOLUTION 


Resolved, That the Department of Ohio, 
Veterans of ‘World War I of the U.S.A, 
Inc., in convention assembled, Columbus, 
Ohlo, June 8, 9, 10, 1962, commend the in- 
tegrity, stability, and dedication of the Hon- 
orable OLIN E. Teacur, chairman, and the 
members of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
for their fairness, willingness, and demon- 
strated wisdom in dealing with all matters 
pertaining to vetcrans’ legislation. 

Adopted unanimously, Department of 
Ohio, Veterans of World War I of the U.S. A., 
Inc., in conyention assembled, Columbus, 
Ohio, June 8-10, 1962. 

Harry D. BARTON, 
Commander. 

CHARLES A. MCCARTHY, 
hairman, Resolutions Committee. 

Huck A, McCiosxey, Jr., 
Vice Commander. 

JOHN FOWLER, 
Past Department Commander. 


Attest: 
WALTER J. LOCKE, 
Adjutant. * 
Dated June 9, 1962. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the attempt to override the proper 
committees of the Congress of the United 
States through the use of a discharge peti- 
tion precludes the possibility of considera- 
tion of any pension program for the Vet- 
erans of World War I; and 

Whereas the actions of our national officers 
in promoting such a move and their subse- 
quent action in promoting a letter writing 
campaign from veterans to their Congress- 
men, demanding their signature on such 
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petition has antagonized our 
friends in the Congress; and 

Whereas vicious and abusive letters are 
being sent to the members of the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee and particularly to the 
chairman of that committee, the Honorable 
OLIN E. Teacve; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Department of Ohio, 
Veterans of World War I of the USA, 
in convention assembled Columbus, Ohio, 
June 8, 9, 10, 1962, deplore and condemn 
these actions by our present national ad- 
ministration. 

Dated: June 9, 1962. 

Adopted unanimously, Department of 
Ohio, Veterans of World War I of the U.S.A. 
Inc., in convention, assembled Columbus, 
Ohio, June 8-10, 1962. 

Harry D. Barron, 
Commander. 
CHARLES A, MCCARTHY, 
Chairman, Resolutions Committee. 


JOHN FOWLER, 
Past Department Commander. 
Attest: 
WALTER J. LOCKE, 
Adjutant, 


Basilone Park 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


: OF NEW JERSEY j 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, every war produces its share 
of heroes. Memorial Day is the day we 
remember with gratitude the sacrifice 
many of these men made for us. 


Raritan, N.J., produced one of these 
exceptional men: Congressional Medal 
of Honor winner John Basilone who al- 
most singlehandedly wiped out a Japa- 
nese egun nest to save many of 
his buddies, Sergeant Basilone then 
came back to the United States to tour 
the country for war bonds. But the 
sergeant was restless and felt he was 
needed on the front lines. And so he 
was sent back to the Pacific where he 
met his death in the bloody struggle to 
hold territory for the United States. 

Memorial Day, 1962, Sergeant Basi- 
lone’s hometown came out to honor him. 
A new park was named after him by 
borough officials and a life-size statue of 
him was erected by the townsfolk. 

It is fitting that Sgt. John Basilone 
was so honored, for his heroism repre- 
sents the finest qualities of American 
youth. We can only hope that those 
youth who play in his park will one day 
rise to the heights that he did. 

I ask for unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
the new Brunswick Home News’ June 3 
editorial, “Basilone Park.” 


There being no objection, the editorial 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


BASTONE Park 
Additional honors were accorded Raritan's 
Marine hero, the late Sgt. John Basilone, on 
Memorial Day when a park was named after 
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him by borough officials. It is to be known 
as John Basilone Memorial Park. 

The new athletic area is situated in the 
westerly end of the municipality near the 
Brookfield and Redstone home develop- 
ments. It is worth noting that many of the 
citizens residing in the homes probably 
never heard of John Basilone before but 
with his name attached to the park they are 
not likely to ever forget him-in the future. 

Basilone was awarded .the Congressional 
Medal of Honor for bravery in the Pacific 
during World War II. The honor was be- 
stowed on the Raritan youth after he al- 
most singlehandedly wiped out a Japanese 
machinegun nest to save many of his bud- 
dies, 

Before hostilities ended Basilone was sent 
back to this country by the Government to 
help boost the sale of war bonds. But he 
had the urge to fight again and returned to 
action. It was then that he met his death 
in the bloody struggle to hold territory for 
the United States. 

A life-size statue of Basilone was erected 
in Raritan by the townsfolk and it is situ- 
ated along Old York Road. The borough 
Officials and others responsible are to be 
commended for their latest tribute to the 
hero, 

A John Basilone platoon is also being re- 
cruited by the Marine Corps at Somerville 
and it will shove off for Paris Island next 
month. One of the first to sign up was 
Basilone’s nephew. 


A Job for T-Men? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, or- 
ganized crime continues to be a scourge 
on society. Great progress has been 
made by our law enforcement agencies 
in rooting the gangsters from our midst, 
but much remains to be accomplished. 

An excellent article, written by Sam 
Gordon, draws a bead on the crime 
problem. It appeared in the Hollywood 
(Calif.) Citizen-News June 15, 1962. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I submit 
the editorial to the attention of my col- 
leagues. 

The editorial follows: 

A JOB ror T-MEN? 

Organized crime does not exist in secrecy. 

When men and women make a business 
of pandering to human vices, for example, 
and virtually enslave the humans who are 
agents or tools of crime rings, evidence of 
such activities exists. 

When crime rings exploit human weak- 
ness and make millions of illicit dollars in 
any part of the United States, those rings’ 
existence are known to citizens, officers, and 
officials. : 

The reason such rings continue is that 
some officials of those areas are bribed or in- 
timidated because they are afraid for their 
lives or lives of their loved ones. 

During the wild 1920s, crime rings arose, 
and when local and area officials were un- 
able to squash them, the U.S. Government 
acted. 

There came into being special squads of 
Treasury agents, who valued conscience 
above bribes, and were more courageous 
than the human scum they put behind bars. 
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These T-men put such human failures as 
Al Capone and other gangsters, who had been 
untouched by local and State authorities, 
into prison for evasion of the U.S. income 
tax. 
Unfortunately organized crime operations 
have increased the past 20 years. 

Though the Kefauver committee put 
numerous unsavory characters and activities 
before the public’s eyes, that investigation 
evidently did not put a thorough crimp into 
crime organizations. 

Now there is unfolding at Washington new 
evidence that there are highly organized 
criminal activities going on in our land. 

The testimony before the Senate's Investi- 
gating subcommittee points out such activ- 
ities. There is no sign that there is golng to 
be local smashing of the rings, so we believe 
It is imperative for our United States to 
focus Federal might on these criminals. 

It is regrettable that local and area law- 
enforcement machinery cannot stamp out 
these rings. 

But this free land cannot continue if such 
despicable and criminal organizations are 
to go their merry way. 

We realize that putting a man in prison 
for evading income tax on huge sums col- 
lected from such despicable activities as or- 
ganized prostitution is an indirect way of 
punishing his greater crime. 

But we feel that as long as the process 
that imprisons a crime ring kingpin is legal 
and the crime organization is smashed, that 
the best interests of the citizens and our 
free Government are served. 

The Kennedy administration could do a 
great service by reinstituting special squads 
of Treasury agents—full of lawyers and ac- 
countants—and put them into centers where 
organized crime exists. 

Newspaper reporters know that the evi- 
dence of wrongdoing always is around and 
it is certain that T-men, given the time and 
money, can get the data with which to con- 
vict numerous crime kingpins of evading in- 
come taxes. 

No matter the charge on which crime lead- 
ers go to prison, when they go their illegal 
operations will collapse. 

Crime Is not going to be extinguished com- 
pletely. But eliminating organized crime 
rings will tremendously cut crime and will 
slash vice, narcotics, illegal gambling, and 
other rackets that now ruin many persons, 
young and old. 

The need is urgent. We hope that new T- 
men will strike, in 1962, to pro- 
tect and strengthen our free way of life. 


The Value and Importance of 
Missionaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, on 
several occasions I have discussed the 
value and importance of work done in 
the underdeveloped countries by our mis- 
sionaries. 

For many years Protestant, Catholic, 
and Jewish congregations have gener- 
ously contributed to missionary pro- 
grams. Outstanding work has been 
done by these missionaries. 

My attention was recently called to 
an article which appeared in the Wichita 
Eagle and Beacon magazine section, is- 
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sue of June 10, entitled “Wichitan Leaves 
Imprint on Africa.” In view of our in- 
terest in Africa at the present time, I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
WICHITAN Leaves IMPRINT on Arnrica—Na- 
TIVES OF KENYA STILLE Laup Horr's 35 
Years’ SERVICE 


(By Lance Gilmore) 


A Wichita man who has been described as 
Kansas’ Albert Schweitzer has performed a 
lifetime of service that makes Peace Corps 
activities seem like child’s play. He is Fred 
Hoyt, curator of Friends University Museum, 
who with his wife spent 35 years teaching 
Africans skills so they could build a better 
life for themselves. Along with this went 
spiritual instruction in the Friends Church, 
which Hoyt served as a missionary. 

At 83 Hoyt still is a large, vigorous man, 
and it comes as no surprise to learn of his 
physical accomplishments in Kenya among 
the Marigolis, a tribe numbering some 40,000. 

With the primitive tools he could scratch 
together and invent, he felled hardwood 
trees, cut them into lumber and seasoned 
them. With the aid of his students he then 
supervised construction of bulldings for the 
Marigolis, many of which are still in use 
today. 

A Wichita businessman who has visited the 
area of Kenya where Hoyt was a missionary 
was deeply impressed by the respect the 
Marigolis have for Hoyt. 

They described Hoyt to the businessman 
as a stern person who believed in no horse- 
play but always praised the native who re- 
sponded, 

Besides running a sawmill for which he 
supervised construction, the missionary from 
Wichita made bricks and initiated a train- 
ing program for the Africans which included 
instruction in woodcraft, carpentry and con- 
struction. It was such an excellent program 
it raised the standard of living throughout 
the region and resulted in a subsidy from 
the British Government. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Hoyt first went to 
Africa the Marigolis lived in small, round 
thatched huts with no windows and only a 
small opening for entrance. Animals of th 
tribe—cows, goats, and sheep—almost always 
were housed in the same structures, produc 
ing stench and disease. 

Hoyt taught the natives how to make brick 
and build larger houses with airy windows 
and full sized doors. He taught them sani- 
tation and to house animals away from living 
quarters. 

VEGETABLES INTRODUCED 


New strains of vegetables were introduced 
through plants grown from seed brought 
from the United States. Adapting himself 14 
the Marigoli way of thinking, Hoyt reason d 
away many of the tribal superstitions an 
instilled new attitudes. > 

Today the Marigolis are one of Keny®® 
most advanced tribes, 

GAVE UP PROPERTY 1 

Kenya itself is described by Hoyt as is 
hunter's paradise,“ The country has ere 
talized on tourism resulting from big-gamn 
hunting to the tune of some $15 on 
annually. It is the area's biggest “industry: 

But in the early years of Hoyt's work there 
were no roads, nothing but footpaths unk 
ing one jungle settlement with another. = 
this primitive area of east-central Africa. 8 
miles inland from Mombassa, the 
learned the language and customs of t” 
tribe, a member of the Bantu language faM 
ily of tribes. 

For the task of helping the natives w 
themselves by their own efforts, Hoyt ga 
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Up a thousand acres of farmland and live- 
Stock he owned in California. His salary as 
& missionary was $1,800 a year, most of which 
went to the mission along with the British 
Subsidy. 

Some of the west coast land later soared 
in value with the coming of irrigation and 
development, but Hoyt admits to no regrets. 

“I never wont hungry—physically or spirit- 
Ually—a day in my life,” he has declared 
since returning from 314 decades on the 
African Continent. 

What was the path that guided a mid- 
Western youngster with some renown as a 
football player to the jungles of Africa for a 
lifetime of service? 

Hoyt was born in Iowa, but his family 
Moved to Medicine Lodge, Kans., when he 
Was two. His early schooling was at Stella 
Academy near Cherokee, Okla., where he met 

wife-to-be. 
PLAYED FOOTEALL 


He came to Friends University in Wichita 
to play football at the turn of the century. 
A natural athlete and a successful one, 
Hoyt says he “never let my studies interfere 

With my athletics.” 

The years 1900-04 were kind to him in 
terms of gridiron successes and he was sought 
after by some of the leading football powers 
Of the Midwest. 

In 1905, the year of his marriage, a severe 
attack of measles abruptly ended his par- 
ticipation in active sports. The illness left 
him without the rugged stamina of his foot- 

days. 

Of what then was a crushing personal trag- 
edy, Hoyt later said: “It was the best thing 
that could have happened to me. I might 

ve become just another drifter with 
neither an adequate education nor a mean- 

ul calling in life.” 

After farming with Mrs. Hoyt in Okla- 
and the Imperial Valley of California 
became a stalwart in the Friends 

Church, an affiliation he gained through his 
e, 

In 1910 the church sent Hoyt to a lay- 
Men’s missionary conference in Los Angeles. 
“There and then,” he explains, “I became 
deeply interested in missions.” 

HOYT FELT “CALL” 


The interest became a calling to Hoyt, and 

Calling was answered with a pledge. So 

in 1911, Fred and Alta Hoyt, 30 and 28, re- 

®Pectively, sailed for “darkest Africa” with 
small children. 

In doing so they began a joint career as 

Missionaries in Kenya Colony near Lake 

Meas the world’s largest body of fresh 


Hoyt and his three sons became accom- 

Plished hunters. In later years they stocked 

father's museum with lions, tigers and 
dangerous game. 

The senior Hoyt also brought to Wichita 
& quantity of African woods—mutukuyukk, 
ebony and satinwood—which he uses in 
one of his two hobbies. The 


Hoyt retired from missionary work in 
1946, resided in Texas for a year and was 
Persuaded to return to Wichita in 1948 where 

began his present association. with 
Friends University in the Fellow-Reeves 
Museum, 


TIES NOT SEVERED 
But his return to the States has not meant 
zevering ties with the Africans nor has it 
Meant an end to his service in their behalf. 
He still ds with tribesmen—a by- 
Product of his teaching them English and 
g instructors for the schools he es- 
tablished. 
Even now a Marigolian is going to school 
rae Friends University here and his family is 
— hey Wichita as the result of Hoyt's 
es. 
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The student is Ezekiel Lugalia, 37, who 
arrived in 1960 under auspices of the Friends 
Church and with the help of Moyt. His 
wife and three of his six children joined him 
a few months later. 

Lugalia resides at 437 South Fern, only a 
few blocks away from Hoyt's home at 231 
South Athenian. How people of the Friends 
Church here and other residents of the west 
Wichita area helped the family get started 
is a story in itself. 

It is not easy to imagine the Initial difi- 
culties the family encountered when they 
moved here. Mrs. Lugalla had lived under 
relatively primitive conditions. Their diet 
had been simple and she did not know how 
to cook in the Western sense of the word. 

The children were young, spoke very poor 
English and had to enter school. There was 
no clothing, furniture nor housing at the 
outset, 

NEIGHBORS HELPED 

Hoyt swung into action. He found suit- 
able housing, and saw that the children were 
started in school, Neighbors took it upon 
themselves to teach Mrs. Lugalia how to 
cook and the many other things our civiliza- 
tion requires. 

The congregation of Friends Church 
pitched in to provide furniture, clothing and 
other items for the family. 

When Lugalia came to Wichita he held 
a $200 scholarship. To pay the additional 
$1,000, he signed up for a job in the school’s 
museum. Into the picture came a local 
businessman, who saw a way to do some- 
thing for international understanding and 
to help underdeveloped people help them- 
selves—a way he felt was far more effective 
than foreign aid. 

The local businessman sponsors Lugalia, 
paying the family’s living expenses and Lu- 
galia’s school fees. The idea was proposed 
by Hoyt. 

Hoyt is still very much alive to the politi- 
cal situation in Africa and through the 
church is informed about what is being 
done there. 

He places a great deal of confidence in 
the program the Friends Church initiated 
in Africa through himself and other mis- 
sionaries, ¢ 

EMPHASIS ON TRAINING 

“The Friends pi marked the first 
time a mission sought to found some kind 
of industrial development, training them 
rather than just giving to them,” Hoyt ex- 
plains. 

“We stress self-promulgating schools, 
churches, society and industries so they can 
carry on and develop by themselves.” 

The Friends Church in Kenya hes been 
turned over to the Africans, including a 
large amount of property, and Hoyt is en- 
couraged by the responsibility the natives 
have assumed. 

Hoyt expresses confidence in the Africans 
but doesn’t feel they are ready for political 
independence. “One of the big problems is 
that tribe hates tribe. They always have 
and still do. We always have attempetd to 
raise their ideas above tribal feelings, but 
such thinking is widespread and deeply in- 
grained,” according to Hoyt. 

BOOK PUBLISHED 


Some of the superstitions which have per- 
sisted among the Africans for generations, 
in many cases interfering with attempts to 
civilize their way of life, have been collected 
in a book Mrs. Hoyt published in 1951. 

Calied “Bantu Folklore Tales of Long 
Ago,” the book is a collection of old tales 
passed by word of mouth throughout the 
generations of the five Bantu-speaking 
tribes to. teach the children tribal taboos 
and moral lessons. 

The lives of the Hoyts and their children 
were deeply affected by their years among 
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the Marigolis. Hoyt says he has had a great 
deal of difficulty adjusting again to life in 
the United States. 

“We were so accustomed to the habits, 
psychology, language and customs of those 
people that it took a long time to get used 
to liivng here again. I am still not quite 
used to it,” Hoyt says. 

As far as the Hoyt children are concerned, 
their father says Kenya is home to them. 
The daughter was born there and didn't 
come to the United States until she at- 
tened Haviland Academy in western Kan- 
sas at the age of 18. 

Two other sons lived in Africa until they 
were in their teens. The missionary family 
lost another son—not in Africa, but in a 
traffic accident in the United States years 
ago. 

Hoyt's long life of helping other people 
earned him a lasting gratitude among the 
Marigolis. The feelings of the Africans 
about him perhaps are best expressed in a 
letter he received recently, in which a tribes- 
man paid him this simple tribute: “Thank 
God for your service here.” 


Joe Capsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, in Honolulu, there resides a 
most unusual individual known as Joe 
Capsin. He is, himself, completely bed- 
ridden, a sufferer from arthritis. He has 
been so burdened for many years. 

Instead of letting this difficulty beat 
him, he has accepted it as a challenge; 
and all day long, he busies himself writ- 
ing letters, telephoning, and otherwise 
shepherding the destinies of those whom 
he considers less fortunate than himself. 
He probably corresponds with more 
Members of Congress and others in pub- 
lic life than any individual in the 50 
States. 

He has seldom been able to leave his 
bed to visit various sections of his home 
city and the island of Oahu. Just re- 
cently two very warm friends of Joe's 
provided the facilities through which Joe 
and his devoted wife, Louise, toured the 
island and saw all the sights. These 
friends are Mr. and Mrs. James C. 
Dodds, owners of the Hawaii Ambulance 
Service, Ltd. Mr. Dodds is himself a 
marine with a Purple Heart won in 
World War II, and he has been inter- 
ested in Joe because of their mutual 
deep concern and dedication to veterans 
in general and war wounded in par- 
ticular. 

The story of Joe’s famous tour around 
the island is reflected in a brief story 
which appeared in a recent issue of 
Steam Journal which is published by the 
generation department of the Hawali 
Electric Co. 

The article follows: 

Jor Carsix 

Throughout the year many hundreds of 
people tour our Honolulu and Waiau power- 
plants but I daresay the most unusual case 
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came by this past Thursday. He is Joe Cap- 
sin, a former employee of the generation 
department, and he toured the Hicks plant 
and area around the machine shop and store- 
room, on a stretcher. This ts the first time 
we ever brought one tn on a stretcher, usu- 
ally we take them out that way. 

In spite of the fact that Joe has been bed- 
ridden since 1945. his Jovial spirit and his 
enthusiasm for life have helped him over- 
come his affiiction. Joe and his wife 
Louise were accompanied by Mrs. Sonia 
Maass and Mr. Fred Zimmerman. 

The group had quite a day planned. After 
touring the Honolulu plant, they were 
scheduled to drive into Manoa Valley, then 
drive to the Windward area and have lunch 
at Pat’s at Punaluu. The services of the 
driver and attendant were the gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. James Dodds, owners of the Hawalli 
Ambulance Service, Ltd. 


Necded: Greater Consumption of Dairy 
Foods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, currently. 
the Nation is observing its 26th annual 
June Dairy Month. 

The purpose is to increase the con- 
sumption of nutritional health-giving 
dairy food. 

This, I believe, is necessary, not only 
for the economic health of the dairy in- 
dustry—a vitally important segment of 
agriculture—but also for the health of 
the American people. 

In a weekend address over Wisconsin 
radio stations, I was privileged to outline 
some suggestions for increasing con- 
sumption of dairy foods. 

I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts of the address printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

This marks the 26th anniversary of nation- 
wide efforts during June Dairy Month to 
salute—and improve the economic outlook 
for—the dairy industry. 

Throughout the ages, milk has been a sym- 
bol of the good life. In the book of Exodus, 
for example, there is reference to Moses’ role 
in leading the people to a “land flowing with 
milk and honey.” i 

Today, farming is the biggest business in 
the United States. If all milk produced 
within the continental United States wore 
gathered together, it would make a river 40 
feet wide, 3 feet deep and 3,500 miles long. 
Agriculture—and related industries called 
agri-business—provide jobs for more than 


one-third of all the workers in the coun- 


try, including 6 million workers on farms; 
7 million producing for, or serving, farmers, 
and 11 million processing or distributing 
farm products. 

The farmer, too, is a significant consumer 
of other products, buying: 5 percent of all 
U.S. electricity; 9 percent of the rubber; 10 
percent of the steel; 13 percent of the petro- 
leum; and using more tractors and trucks 
than any other industry. 

Wisconsin—as the No. 1 milk-producing 
State in the Nation—with an output of about 
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18 billion pounds annually, has a special in- 
terest in telling the dairy story. 

Why? To find consumers and to create 
markets for our milk, cheese, butter, Ice 
cream, and other high-quality dairy foods 
at home, and elsewhere in the world. 

According to a consumers’ survey, milk and 
milk products provide 28 percent of our food 
nutrients for only 19 percent of each food 
dollar, From dairy foods, the American fam- 
fly obtains 23 to 26 percent of their cal- 
ories; 40 to 45 percent of their protein; 75 to 
84 percent of their calcium; 35 to 39 percent 
of their vitamin A. 

Dairy foods, healthwise, and economi- 
cally, then, are a good investment for the 
American family. 

Now, what can we, as citizens, do to pro- 
mote consumption of dairy foods? Construc- 
tive actions, I believe, could woll include: 
(1) undertaking a more effective campaign 
to sell the dairy food message to more peo- 
ple; (2) expanding milk consumption in 
schools, youth centers, milk bars and as a 
nutritional pick-up—in more public places: 
(3) promoting milk breaks for working peo- 
ple; (4) discouraging policies that undermine 
public confidence in dairy foods—such as: 
too-exclusive utilization of milk as a meas- 
uring stick for strontium-90; overstating the 
cholesterol case; or attempts to exclude 
dairy foods from the daily fare of diet-con- 
scious America; and (5) better educating the 
American family to the nutritional value of 
dairy foods for snacks and wealtimes, as 
essential to our health. 

Although dairy promotional activities are 
high-lighted during June Dairy Month, the 
theme “Every day is Dairy Day“ should be 
emphasized all year round, 


Skulduggery Is Inevitable 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


> OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, today 
this House starts its deliberations on 
H.R. 11222. The vote on this bill will 
be one of the most crucial moments in 
the history of American agriculture. I 
respectfully urge my colleagues to pause 
before acting to read these thought- 
provoking editorials. This one appeared 
in the June 18 issue of the Farm Journal: 

Wo Gets IT? 


Farmers are watching the outcome of the 
Washington battle on the Kennedy-Freeman 
farm bill with grave concern, as well they 
might. 

If the administration wins In the House, 

farmers will have an excruciating decision 
to make in the referendum to follow. It will 
be excruciating because both “choices”—an 
ironic term if we ever heard one—will be 
unpalatable. You could have compulsory 
Government controls, repugnant to most of 
you, or possibly ruinous prices which the 
Secretary of Agriculture, not the market, 
would set.” 
+ The Secretary would be armed with a huge 
club and would be given authority to swing 
it freely. If farmers voted down the pro- 
gram,” he could deny any supports to those 
who failed to cut acreage, and could proffer 
supports anywhere between zero and a maxi- 
mum of 50 percent of parity, as he might 
choose, to those who did cut acreage. Con- 
gress had to wring the up-to-50-percent con- 
cession out of him. 
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Not only that, but the Secretary could sell 
10 million tons of CCC feed grains and 200 
million bushels of CCC wheat each year, At 
what level won't be known until the biil be- 
comes Inaw—if it does. What the Secretary 
would do nobody knows. What he could do 
might be awesome. 

This, then, is what an administration that 
came into office billed as great “friends cf 
the farmer” would do to them. We think 
Democratic Senator Paox mms of Wisconsin 
hit the nail on the head when he remarked 
that this probably was the first farm iegis- 
lation ever written for the city people.” 

Fur removed from Washington in mliles— 
but mighty close to it in other ways—is the 
Billie Sol Estes case. It's a lot bigger than 
Billie Sol. He's merely a symbol of some- 
thing much bigger and far more important. 

The thing we ought to realize, not only 
from Billie Sol but from the trend apparent 
in Washington, is that we have been steadily 
giving a few people the power to decide “who 
gets what.“ And we mean money. 

The grain storage facilities in this country 
are now greatly overbuilt. Everybody wants 
the storage business, and there isn't enough 
to go around. Somebody in Government now 
decides who gets it—in other words who will 
be allowed to make money and who goes 
broke. 

Nearly everybody wants more acreage allot- 
ments, which sgain are nothing but the right 
to make money or not make it. Agents of 
Government would now decide who gets !t- 
Historic bases are used as guidelines, but 
somebody still decides what to do about the 
numerous appeals. This is no reflection on 
county ASC committeemen, most of whom 
are doing their best with a tough job, and 
some of whom are pretty unhappy with what 
the State ASC office has handed their county- 
We're talking about the whole permit sy5- 
tem. 

Secretary Freeman wanted to put dairy- 
men in the fix of taking “rights” from the 
Government, too. This turned out to be to? 
hot to handle, but the administration tried. 
and tried hard, and will doubtless try again. 

Our story reports chiefiy the power plays 
made by the Democrats because they were the 
only ones who could make any. They have 
the majorities in Congress. They have the 
Secretary of Agriculture and all the propa” 
ganda machinery of the USDA both in Wash- 
ington and out in the country. They have 
the patronage or punishment to dispense. 
We believe it dangerous to give anybody— 
Democrat or Republican—so much power to 
dispense favors or punish, so much 8 
to decide who makes money and who doesn't, 
and how much. 

When people have to seek favors in order 
to prosper or even survive, all manner 
skulduggery is absolutely Inevitable. 
you want to go farther down that road? We 
suggest that here's something basic wor 
thinking over. 

this 


Another excellent editorial is 
comment which appeared in the May 27 
issue of the New York Herald Tribune: 
Tse BREEDING GROUND oF THE BILLIE SOLS 

The Billie Sol Estes case is, among many 
bad things, a commentary on what is wrong 
with our agricultural policy. 

That policy has for years been a shambles. 
propped up from one session of Congress to 
the next by ill-conceived and ill-fitting expe- 
dlents. The protection of the small American 
farmer (who, incidentally, hardly benef 
at all) became the sacred mission of farmi- 
State Congressmen, until American agricul- 
ture piled up such a glut that it must be an- 
nually and hugely ransomed from its ow? 
excesses. 

In the process, so much money is spent 
(the Department of Agriculture has a budget 
second only to the Department of Defense) 
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that it is surprising a hundred Billie Sols 
have not been feasting on the spoils. 

Faced with this situation, the New Frontier 
theorists decided that the solution was to 
involve the Government even further in the 
historically lost cause of controlling farm 
output. 

The administration's 1962 agricultural pro- 
gram, now largely approved by the Senate, is 
based on the premise that the only way to 
reduce farm surpluses is not to relax the 
existing system of controls and subsidies but 
to tighten and extend it. 

For example, the administration wants to 
Oversee the growing of feedgrains so closely 
that it would even regulate the growing of 
such grain for home consumption. 

This could mean that a small farmer who 
grew corn only for his own livestock might 
no longer be allowed to do so if he wanted 
to participate in the feedgrain program, but 
instead be forced to buy it from another 
farmer while his own land lay fallow. Be- 
Sides being an impossible regulation to en- 
force, this is nonsense from any practical 
‘point of view, 

Or take dairy production. The administra- 
tion has proposed in effect the licensing of 
individual cows to control the milk supply. 
These licenses, or “milk bases” in the official 
Jargon, could be rented or sold. They would 
inevitably acquire the character of public 
utility franchise whose value would fluctuate 
‘With the demand for milk, and established 
dairy farmers would be tempted to engage 
in a new and pernicious form of rural spec- 
ulation. ë 

This provision was eliminated from the 
actual bill by the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee, but this does not mean that the 
theory is dead and will not reapear. 

We are lucky that our control system has 
Produced a glut and not, as in the Soviet 
Union where much stricter (and more sense- 
less) controls are in force, a shortage. But 
in the abstract, our agriculture is suffering 
from a dislocation in relation to its markets 
Similar to the dislocation of Soviet agri- 
culture. 

Fundamentally, farming can only be suc- 
cessfully regulated by the broad rules of con- 
Sumption. Because it is a precarious occupa- 
tion, farmers should be generously protected 
against the circumstances, natural and eco- 
nomic, which they cannot foresee. 

But this insurance must not seek to usurp 
the function of the marketplace, or to an- 
ticipate, in a vacuum, the laws of supply and 
demand. 

Far from protecting the sturdiness of the 
American farmer, controls of the kind en- 
Visaged by the administration would corrupt 
him into an entrepreneur and a tor, 
&n expert in reading fine print and in fooling 
the bureaucratic suckers in the Government. 

The lessons of Billie Sol need a lot of 
Studying, 


Migratory Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the welfare of migratory 
armworkers and their families is a sub- 
Se of growing concern throughout our 
d . The interest of college stu- 

€nts in this important area has re- 
cently been manifested in a statement 
entitled “ATID Speaks Out.” 
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ATID is an organization of the United 
Synagogue of America which represents 
approximately 1% million college stu- 
dents. The national president is Mr. 
Michael P. Lerner, a sophomore at Co- 
jumbia University, and, I might add, the 
son of my close friends, Judge and Mrs. 
Joseph H. Lerner of South Orange, N. J. 
The organization’s chairman for social 
action, a student from the University of 
Michigan, is Miss Sharon Gaidemak of 
Newark, N.J. 

ATID firmly places responsibility upon 
every American citizen for the improve- 
ment of the migratory farmworker prob- 
lem by pointing out that: 

We, who believe in democracy and the 
right of the individual freedom, in equal 
opportunity, and the pursuit of happiness, 
must fight for these rights for the migrant. 
The responsibility is upon all Americans to 
help alleviate this situation which is totally 
incompatible with every aspect of the Amer- 
ican democratic ideal, 


Because the statement of ATID is in- 
dicative of the positive attitude among 
college students respecting the need for 
improvement of migratory farmworker 
problems, I ask unanimous consent that 
the statement be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ATID Speaks Our 


As citizens of the United States and future 
voters, and as part of the world community, 
members of ATID, the college-age organiza- 
tion of the United Synagogue of America, 
are actively interested in the issues which 
face our Nation and the world. As members 
of the human race, we should, must, and 
do concern ourselves with the sufferings of 
our fellow human beings. As a religious or- 
ganization, we see this not simply as a re- 
sponsibility but as a sacred commandment. 
The Bible instructs: Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself” (Leviticus 19: 18). 

Judaism has always acknowledged the 
sanctity of all life and the right of all men 
to human dignity. But we in ATID believe 
that we must do more than acknowledge; we 
must actively identify with and work for 
action which has its end in the realization 
and preservation of human dignity for all 
men, consonant with that flame of the Divine 
implanted in all of us. 

The migratory farmworker in America does 
not live in dignity and self-respect. He 
cannot because poverty, filth, hunger, and 
illiteracy bring desperation and humilia- 
tion. One cannot hold his head up under 
such a burden. The domestic migratory 
workers and their dependents number ap- 
proximately 2 million American citizens. 
Also there are from 350,000 to 500,000 foreign 
nationals who come to this country every 
year to work on American farms. These 
migratory workers, both domestic and for- 
eign, Hye such a wretched existence that it 
is almost impossible for us in the prosperous 
and comfortable United States of the 20th 
century to believe or comprehend. They 
are exploited by their crew leaders, the people 
who recruit them for the farms. They are 
housed in shacks, unsanitary, uncomfortable, 
and unfit for human beings. They receive 
the lowest average wage of any industry in 
the United States. There are no child labor 
laws to protect their children outside of 
school hours; yet agriculture has the third 
highest accident rate of all the industries in 
the United States. Because they are tran- 
sient, and because they often have to work 
during school hours, the children fall behind 
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in their education. And when they do at- 
tend schools the teachers have neither the 
time nor the facilities to help them. There 
are no health facilities for these people whose 
infant mortality rate is twice as high as the 
normal death rate and who are potential 
carriers of many diseases as they Move across 
our country. These are only some of the 
problems. 

Clearly something must be done to help 
these people, The bills proposed by the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Migrant Labor and 
passed by the Senate constitute one excel- 
lent approach to this problem, a problem 
which should be of concern to all Americans. 
We, who believe in democracy and the right 
of the individual to freedom, in equal oppor- 
tunity, and the pursuit of happiness, must 
fight for these rights for the migrant. The 
responsibility is upon all Americans to help 
alleviate this situation which is totally in- 
compatible with every aspect of the Ameri- 
can democratic ideal. 


The Penalty for Illusion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared in the September 19, 1961, issue 
of the Wall Street Journal an excellent 
editorial concerning the United Nations 
entitled The Penalty for Illusion.” Un- 
der unanimous consent, I include it in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, as follows: 

TRE PENALTY For ILLUSION 


The United Nations General Assembly will 
begin its meetings in the somber atmosphere 
generated by the death of Secretary General 
Hammarskjold. Whatever one's disagree- 
ments with him, he worked indefatigably, 
by his lights and within the structures of 
his office, to ease the world’s chronic troubles. 
Not the least tribute to him is that in doing 
so he earned the enmity of the Soviet Union. 

Yet Mr. Hammarskjold’s death, however 
tragic, should not obscure the deeper crisis 
in which the United Nations finds itself: 
the symptoms may well start showing up in 
this session. In particular it is imperative 
for the United States to start facing the 
facts about the U.N., for the U.N. is turning 
into a threat to U.S. interests. 

The organization was founded on the gi- 
gantic Mlusion that the Soviets would co- 
operate in the construction of a peaceful 
world. No sensible person could believe that 
myth for very long, but it has bedeviled the 
U.N. from the beginning. Today, moreover, 
other illusions have piled up in the East 
River edifice, and they, too, are potentially 
dangerous. 

There is, notably, what might be called 
the illusion of parity. According to this 
fantasy, every nation is the peer of every 
other nation; an African area with less 
people than a good-sized American city, and 
without even the minimum qualifications of 
nationhood, has just as much yoting power 
as the United States. 

Such an approach to world problems has 
no basis in fact. In the real world, a nation 
must earn the right to influence interna- 
tional affairs. It may do so by coercive de- 
velopment and brute force, as in the Soviet 
Union; or it may do so by free economic 
and spiritual development, as in the Amer- 
ican tradition. But in any case, a nation 
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should not become an arbiter of world events 
simply by proclaiming itself a nation, 

The practical consequences of upside-down 

about the U.N. are rapidly becom- 
ing clear. For one, the United States gets 
swept into—and must bear the financial 
burden for—enterprises of questionable 
merit. Is it in the U.S. interest for the UN. 
to attack pro-Western Katanga, which in- 
cidentally was not about to attack the Cen- 
tral Congolese government? 
US. interest to have pro-Communists crop- 
ping up in responsible positions in the 
Congo? 

More basically, there ts the ugly situation 
confronting the United States in the General 
Assembly. For yenra we enjoyed an almost 
automatic majority In these deliberations; 
today, with the influx of all these newly in- 
dependent nations, with their professedly 
neutralist stance, we are increasingly in 
danger of being in an almost automatic 
minority. 

The most striking current illustration is 
Washington's confession that it can no 
longer be sure of staving off discussion of the 
admission of Communist China. Suppose 
that in due course the Assembly votes that 
regime in; what then does the United States 
do? How much good is a Security Council 
veto if the weight of Assembly “opinion” is 
against the United States? 

Or to consider the even more immediate 
question of a successor to Mr. Hammarskjold, 
what guarantee can there be that the new 
Secretary-General will be tolerable to the 
United States, or that under his aegis we 
will not be pulled into still worse adven- 
tures? In its present frame of mind, the 
U.S. Government might not even veto the 
recommendation of some neutralist or worse 
for the post. It is not difficult to foresee 
many other situations where the U.N. can 
menace U.S. interests. 

With such a prospect, the United States 
in time may well be forced to consider 
whether it can remain In the organization. 
Short of that, the United States must, we be- 
eve, begin refashioning its thinking about 
the U.N. It must seek to use its power with- 
in the UN. to effect its objectives, and it 
must steer clear of U.N. activities counter 
to those objectives. 

The United States must finally abandon 
any sentimental notion of the U.N. as an 
inherently noble institution to which we are 
committed no matter what. In this connec- 
tion, it wouldn't be a bad idea for the schools 
to stop teaching our children to believe in 
that falsehood. 

What matters Is the preservation of the 
United States, not the United Nations. If 
the two are becoming irreconcilable, we had 
better realize it. In the real world of power 
politics, the penalty is heavy for building a 
storchouse of illusions. 


Antibusiness Fears Rooted in Confusion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Antibusiness Fears Rooted in 
Confusion.” The article was written by 
Charles Bartlett, a brilliant young col- 
umunist. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Is it in the 
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ANTIEvsINESS Prats Roorrp IN CONFUSION 
(By Charics Bartlett) 


Wasninctron.—The roots of the economic 
confusion which exists between New York 
and Washington are more tenacious than 
logical, People on Wall Street call Wash- 
ington every 10 minutos to report that they 
have lost confidence in President Kennedy 
and are condemning him and his adminis- 
tration heartily and putting their money in 
Swiss securities. 

Washington finds it possible to sympathize 
with the mood of these men. They Have 
made a lot of money in the past 10 years, 
big money, and suddenly they have been 
faced with the loss of as much as 50 percent 
of it. They are angry and they would rather 
blame the President than themselves. 

But their case against Kennedy is not a 
substantial one. After hia election, they 
depicted him as a wildeyed inflationist and 
then sat silent for a year while he made a 
series of economic decisions that kept the 
economy on a steady course and made Wall 
Street happier than the labor unions. There 
was no move to give him any real credit dur- 
ing this period but there were signs of a 
grudging attitude that Kennedy may be all 
right after all. 

Then came the clash between the White 
House and United States Steel. Beyond a 
few unusual and the men who were 
most intimately involved in the episode, the 
business community made no serlous effort 
to understand the real nature of the contre- 
temps. Instead of appraising it correctly, 
as Roger Blough did quickly, as a clash over 
an extremely mistaken bit of timing, the 
businessmen Jumped to all kinds of conclu- 
siona that the President was out to grasp 
control of the Nation's economic Life. 

The FBI incident was a good example of 
this misinterpretation. When it was re- 
ported that an agent had awakened some 
reporters in Bethlehem, Pa., in the middle 
of the night, Wall Street quickly charged 
that the President was using a gestapo 

business to underline his vindictive- 
ness, The fact is that the agent in Beth- 
lehem was concerned with an Important part 
of the antitrust aspect of the situation. He 
called on Arthur Homer, chairman of the 
board of Bethlehem, in the early evening but 
could not see him until he returned from a 
dinner party after midnight. It was then 
necessary to wake the reporters in order to 
develop the full report for the Justice De- 
partment. If Homer had not gone out to 
dinner, the reporters would have been inter- 
rogated before they went to bed. 

The swiftness with which businessmen 
turned on Kennedy after the steel episode 
gives weight to the recent assertion of one 
experienced figure, highly respected in New 
York and Washington, that businessmen will 
only tolerate a Democratic President as long 
as he does what they want him to do. As 
soon as he crosses them once, this man said, 
all the past understanding is gone and the 
attack begins in earnest. This attitude was 
certainly apparent in the small-minded way 
in which the chamber of commerce con- 
ventlon received the President's friendly 
speech in late April. 

One must assume that the present attacks 
are either merely vicious or the result of a 
great gap of understanding. They say they 
have no confidence in Kennedy and yet any 
one who has taken the trouble to find out 
can learn that Kennedy is an economic mod- 
erate whose thinking is not far from that of 
the more progressive forces on Wan Street. 
He and his Secretary of the are 
far richer than most of their critics and 
carry none of the hostility toward wealth 
which does exist in some areas of the Dem- 
ocratic Party. 

Businessmen are also savage in their at- 
tacks upon Robert Kennedy who Is as con- 
servative as most of them in economic mat- 
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ters, and Walter Heller, who is a mild and 
friendly academician with little instinct for 
the Rasputin role in which he Is constantly 
depicted by the financiers, There are Demo- 
crata at lower levels in the administration 
who are bitterly antibusiness in their hearts 
and it would make sense for the businessmen 
to seek out and attack them instead of going 
after men with larger and fairer outlooks. 

The administration does make mistakes- 
There is much too much talk when talk 
doesn't help and too many speeches from too 
many professional types at a time when the 
businessmen need composure and not con- 
fusion. Washington seems at times like a 
windy echoing cave and it ia easy to sym- 
pathize with Wall Street's impatience at the 
flow of words. 

But this is in the nature of the beast and 
is not in itself a cause for revolution, Busi- 
neess Is likely to find that it can live with the 
administration far easier than it can bully or 
cow it. Such a course would seem wise be- 
cause these two important sectors of the Na- 
tion have many problems to face together. 


Facts on Communist Propaganda, II— 
Volume of Communist Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
part I of this series explained the Uni- 
versal Postal Union and Communist use 
of this agreement. Part I gives some 
basic information on the volume of Com- 
munist propaganda: 

VOLUME OF COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA 

No one in this country, in or out of GOY- 
ernment, knows how huge the inflow of 
Communist propaganda material 18. 

Some attempt has been made to estimate 
known shipments of such material through 
the international malls. There are some 50 
ports of entry in this country plus about 100 
subports where international mail 
received, 

Of these 150 locations, there is a check 
made of incoming Communist political 
propaganda by the Customs Bureau in only 
three ports—New York, New Orleans, and 
San Francisco. Information received by th 
House Postal Operations Subcommitte? 
clearly indicates that these three checkpoint 
control units do not have sufficient 
to do a thorough inspection. 

Virtually no inspection is made at the 
other 147 ports and subports. 

In testimony before the House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee, Customs Bureau 
officials have given the figures below as thel 
estimates of the volume of Communtn 
propaganda entering the country throug 
the three ports where Bureau personnel are 
assigned to Inspect incoming mail shipments 
from Communist bloc countries only: 1958 
4,897,000 packages; 1959, 6 million p: 

10 million items; 1960, 14 million package 
21 million items, 

These figures reflect only the amount ro- 
ceived at three ports from Communist con 
tries. Not included: t 

1. Material coming through the mall a 
the other 147 ports. 5 

2. Material shipped into this country bp 
freight or air freight, such as that whi 
came from Cuba, ne 

3. Material from Communist Party tene 
izations and Communist-front groups in bf 
free world. This equals the amount 
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Material from Communist countries, a- 
cording to Customs Bureau estimates. 

Additional testimony from Mr. Irving 
Fishman, Deputy Director of Customs as- 
signed to the port of New York, when he 
appeared before the Un-Amorican Activities 
Committee on May 12, 1980. is pertinent. 
In citing figures used bove he said: 

“These figures do not include redefection 
Material which is received via first-class 
mall. It has been estimated that * * the 
Port of New York alone (receives) * * ap- 
Proximately 1,500,000 (pieces) a year of this 
latter type of material, This material is 
Printed in Russian, Byelorussian, Georgian, 
Ukrainian, Estonian, Latvian, Lithuanian, 
4nd Rumanian.” 

Subsequently he niso made these com- 
ments: * * first-class mall is not sub- 
Ject to examination. * * We do not have 
Recess to diplomatic mall.” 

When asked if the Customs Bureau has 
“access to Communist pro which 
comes in bulk shipments for redistribution 
to dissemination points which, in turn, dis- 
tribute the material outside the United 
States,” Fishman replied: “No; we have no 
Control over that either.“ 

He also said: “* agents who are regis- 
tered with the Departinent of Justice * * * 
May, of course, bring in tons of it without 
any control by any Government agency.” 

Fishman also epoke of the ‘issue of how to 
Control Communist propaganda materials 
Coming from friendly countries.” He wis 
asked: “We bave virtually no surveillance 
Over that?” 

No.“ 

This is sufficient to show that even Cus- 

Bureau figures are woefully inadequate 

to refiect the total amount of Communist 

ganda entering this country from be- 

hind the Iron Curtain and from Communist 

y organizations and Communist-front 
groups in the free world. 

Fishman also sald at these hearings: “We 
have some general idea of how the material 
18 directed. It ix directed, of course, pri- 

y and principally to people who have 
their heritage in the countries now under 
Communist domination and control. It is 

d to colleges, universities, and second- 

ary schools, to every organization associated 

With these schools. For the most part, 
material is unsolicited.” 

Could there be 10 million, 25 million, 50 
Million items coming in, in a month, every 

Months, during a 12-month period? No- 
out knows and there is no way of finding 


Land of the Free? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, 
there has come to my attention an edi- 
torial entitled Land of the Free“ which 
thocared in the June 16, 1962, issue of 

Washington Evening Star. It con- 
rms a recent decision of a National 
bor Relations Board trial examiner 
den holds that a union has the power 
IE 


tell a man how much he can earn. 

Í the decision is allowed to stand by the 

ul Labor Board, then I believe it is 

— time that this Congress act to 

thio Unbridled union power and bring 
ns under the antitrust laws. 
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I think the editorial will be of inter- 
est to my colleagues and under unani- 
mous consent place it in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

LAND OF THE PREZ? 


America may still be the home of the 
brave. But the notion that it is also the 
land of the free is becoming suspect. 

Take the case of four members of local 283 
of the United Automobile Workers. They 
were fined by the local for earning more, 
which means working more, under an in- 
centive system, than union rules permitted, 
The workers refused to pay the fines and the 
union sued them in the Wisconsin courts. 
In their turn, the workers filed an unfair 
labor practice complaint against the union 
under the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Now, a trial examiner for the National 
Labor Relations Board hos spoken. What 
he says, in effect, is that there's nothing in 
the Taft-Hartley Act which prevents a union 
from telling a man how much he may earn 
or, stated the other way, how hard he may 
work. He-can corn what the union says he 
can earn, and that's that. 

The gencral counsel of the NLRB has de- 
cided to ask the full Labar Board to overrule 
the trial examiner, and this, we think, gives 
rise to some hope. It may even turn out, 
after all, chat this really is both the land of 
the free and the homo of the brave. 


Edacation on U.S. National Goals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in recent 
years, special efforts have been made to 
redefine and crystallize our national 


purpose. 

Former President Eisenhower, for ex- 
ample, appointed a Special Commission 
on National Goals. In 1960, the Com- 
mission completed its study, containing 
highly significant observations and eval- 
uations of our national life. 

Unfortunately, the study—until now 
has served mostly for armchair conver- 
sation. 

Personally, I feel there is a great need 
for an effort to imbue in our people a 
greater sensitivity and understanding of 
our national purpose. 

In a weekend broadcast over Wiscon- 
sin radio stations, I was privileged to 
make some suggestions on how this could 
be accomplished. 

I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts of my talk printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed In the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Our country to attain its highest des- 
tiny must imbue In its citizens a greater 
realization of, and dedication to attaining, 
essential national goals for the future. 

Unices this is done, we, as a people, may 
fail to: (1) Fully utilize, benefit from, and 
preserve for posterity this great blessed land 
of frecdom; and (2) compete less success- 
fully than would otherwise be posaibie 
against communism (dedicated to burying 
us). 
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In 1776 our forefathers created a new na- 
tion—"conceived in Mberty”—decdicated to 
establishing and preserving maximum free- 
dom for all the people. Upon such a həri- 
tage, we have grown, and progressed, to be- 
come the greatest country in the world, 

In national crises including two world 
wars we have defended the ramparts of 
freedom. 

Today, however, our system is challenged 
by a more powerful enemy than ever before 
in history: communism. 

As a free people possessing n superior syn- 
tem, resources, and ideals I am confident 
that we can win over communism. 

Victory can, however, ultimately and more 
rapidly be attained if we, as citizens, become 
imbued with a clearer concept of national 
objectives, 

Recognizing the need, former President 
Eisenhower appointed a Special Commission 
on National Goals. Completed in 1960, the 
Commission's study provides invaluabie ob- 
servations and evaluations of major features 
of our national life. 

Unfortunately, however, the study—until 
now—has served mostly for armchair con- 
versations. As yet, there has been too little 
effort to translate the recommendations into 
the daily life of our people and Nation. 

In view of: (1) The challenge to our citi- 
zens, individually, resulting from the fast- 
changing, rapidly paced times; and (2) the 
challenge to our system posed by com- 
munism; there is, I believe, an urgent need 
for greater public education on national 
goals. 

How can this be done? By the following 
steps: 

1. Our school system can, and should, 
provide required studies on national goals, 
to instill in youth—the leaders of tomor- 
row—a clearer sense of direction and 


purpose, 

2. For adult education, in and out of 
school, greater effort also is needed to pro- 
mote public understanding of national ob- 
jectives; and 

3. US. information media, including pub- 
lications, radio, and television, too, have a 
responsibility for furthering understanding 
of, and idens for attaining, goals essential 
for progress and security. 

Overall, the Nation, I belleve, could bene- 
fit tremendously from a renewed national 
effort to define, establish and dedicate iteelf 
to attaining those goals (in agriculture, 
education, economie progress, human well- 
being and security) essential for achieving 
our highest destiny. 


Outstanding in Trafic 
Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, intelligent planning, hard 
work and constant vigilance are required 
to check the mounting traffic toll. One 
community which has done so is Bloom- 
field, N.J., which received a citation from 
the National Safety Council for out- 
standing accomplishment in traffic safe- 
ty during 1961. 

Bloomfield has a truly outstanding 
record. In 1960, the town was cited by 
the American Automobile Association for 
having had no pedestrian fatalities over 


Bloomfield, N.J., 
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a 3-year period. Last year, its traffic en- 
gineering efficiency was rated 96.5. 

Their secret is simply intelligent plan- 
ning, hard work and constant vigilance. 
Their lessons should be followed by other 
communities throughout our great Na- 
tion. Then perhaps we could take a 
great step in the direction of eliminating 
one of the worst hazards facing our 
country. 

It is with a great deal of pleasure that 
T ask for the Newark Evening News’ June 
7 editorial, Deserved Honor” printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Newark (NJ.) Evening News, 
June 7, 1962] 
DESERVED Honor 

Bloomfield, which is celebrating its 150th 
anniversary, has received a birthday present 
of which it can be justifiably proud. It's a 
citation from the National Safety Council for 
outstanding accomplishment in traffic safety 
during 1961. 

Traffic safety honors are not new to Bloom- 
field. The town, which numbers 50,000 resi- 
dents, was cited by the American Automo- 
bile Association in 1960 for having had no 
pedestrian fatalities over a 3-year period. 
And last year the AAA rated the commu- 
nity’s traffic engineering efficiency at 96.5, 
one of the highest in the Nation. 

There is nothing magic about Bloomfield's 
exceptional safety record. It is the result 
of accident prevention programs which begin 
in kindergarten, continue through high 
school and extend into safety education for 
senior citizens. As we see, intelligent plan- 
ning, hard work and constant vigilance are 
required to check the mounting traffic toll. 
Bloomfield seems to have the right formula, 


Calling All Colleges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, from 
the cry going up from every quarter, one 
would assume college and university 
walls are bulging and about to crumble 
due to a huge influx of students. No 
one would deny the increase in enroll- 
ment is real and-does present a problem. 
The solution to the problem appears dif- 
fficult in some cases, relatively simple 
in others. 

We hear of desert areas where further 
increased productivity is impossible with- 
out additional facilities. It is refresh- 
ing to learn there is at least one oasis in 
this arid area. 

The following very brief letter tells a 
sizable story: 

CONVINCING RESEARCH 
Evrror, THE WALL Street JOURNAL: 

I read with interest the article of May 31— 
“Rah, State"—on how public colleges swell 
enroliments as private schools limit growth. 

Here at Rensselaer we have doubled our 
enrollment since prewur years and have every 
reasonable expectation that it will be doubled 
again in the next 10 to 15 years. Research 
has convinced us that an increase in enroll- 
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ment does not necessarily require a pro- 
portionate increase in the size of the faculty 
or costs. 
W. NoEL HUDSON, 
Vice President for Development, Rens- 
scolaër Polytechnic Institute. 


The “Sophisticated” Approach to Federal 
Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY DWORSHAK 


oF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, al- 
though this administration may be sin- 
cere in its proposal for a reduction of in- 
come taxes, there is increasing evidence 
to show that this policy would prove ruin- 
ous unless it is accompanied by effective 
efforts to curtail Federal spending. A 
huge deficit will be recorded in the fiscal 
year ending June 30. Instead of a small 
surplus in the next fiscal year, it is in- 
evitable we will have another deficit of 
between $8 and $10 billion. 

Entirely aside from the question of 
deficits and tax reductions is the basic 
concept of a sound financial structure. 
Without this we will have more and more 
inflation, which will further disrupt our 
economy and have adverse effects upon 
both management and labor. There is 
growing awareness among Americans to- 
day that “planned economy” and the 
welfare state are creating more confusion 
and uncertainty. 

The Idaho Statesman, published in 
Boise, Idaho, has an editorial on “The 
Sophisticated Approach” which analyzes 
the President's recent speech at Yale 
University. I ask unanimous consent to 
have this editorial printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THe “SOPHISTICATED” APPROACH 

Government, as the “partner” of all the 
sectors of our society in the steady quest 
for economic progress.“ Is pointed toward 
a complete reversal of orthodox economic 
principles and an astonishing adventure 
with a broad expansion of governmental 
influence and controls. 

That's the intention which President 
Kennedy has made evident again in his 
speech Monday at Yale University. 

He's dealing now with what his profes- 
sorlal advisers term an entirely new and 
high complex situation which requires a 
more “sophisticated” approach. 

In this situation he’s tending toward a 
course that scuttles his campaign promise 
to “reduce the national debt and what's 
more we'll do it systematically.” He's 
branding as a “myth,” the Idea that Federal 
deficits—spending in excess of income— 
create inflation. 

So the indications are plain that the 
President is strongly disposed to embrace 
a deliberate program of deficit spending and 
busted budgets. It’s not without signifi- 
cance that he has lately ordered three sepa- 
rate studies of European countries whose 
budgets are generally inflationary, and whose 
economies have grown rapidly, though prices 
have shot up, too, 
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Undoubtedly the President knows the 
risks. Planned budget deficits will inevi- 
tably ratse fears of inflation, offending ortho- 
dox economists and many businessmen, 
tempting organized labor to disregard re- 
straints and seek wages well beyond the 
Government's “guidelines,” and alarming 
the old folks on pensions or with fixed 
incomes. 

Even worse, such a course of action could 
scare foreign investors and bankers, causing 
a flight from the dollar that would intensify 
the strain on U.S. gold reserves, and upset 
worldwide the economic applecart. 

Most hopeful it may be that in this situa- 
tion, before we're irrevocably committed to 
such a hazardous course, the President is 
seeking counsel, not alone of his profes- 
sorial and largely theoretical economic ad- 
visers, but also of business executives who 
well know through hard experience what it 
means to meet a payroll and to keep a busi- 
ness enterprise afloat in stormy seas of 
competition. 

Tt still remains to be seen whether the 
President can sell at home, and abroad, the 
whole breathtaking sweep of his plan. 


North Dakota Newspapers Express Inde- 
pendent Viewpoint 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HJALMAR C. NYGAARD 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. NYGAARD. Mr. Speaker, much 
attention has been given lately to the 
balance of publicity given to issues which 
should really be decided by logical, un- 
hurried debate and discussion. Too 
much of any publicity is certainly not 
conducive to clear and reasoned think- 
ing. But there is a danger also in the 
type of publicity_as well as the amount. 
When only one side of any problem is 
presented, it can only result in deci- 
sions based on misinformation. 

The force and volume of presidential 
publicity has almost drowned out the 
voice of dissent across the country. 
When any opposition is heard, it is im- 
mediately labeled as coming from those 
who are too dishonest to discuss the 
issues honestly, Does anyone really be- 
lieve that there is only one side to im- 
portant problems? I am sure no one 
does. 

In the light of this imbalance of infor- 
mation, it is disconcerting to find that 
the officials of the New Frontier read al- 
most exclusively eastern papers in their 
attempts at keeping informed. Not 
that, but eastern papers that disagree 
too frequently are shunned. Perhaps It 
would be highly beneficial if these of- 
cials made an attempt to find out how 
the other half lives by paying some at- 
tention to the political, social, and eco- 
nomic thought in the rest of the country: 
The geographic and social limits of this 
great country extend far beyond 
Harvard-New York-Washington orbit. 

While our newspapers are vigoro 
spoonfed with predigested publicity re- 
leases, it is difficult for the average 
reader to know what the facts really are · 
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It is a high tribute to the caily and 
weekly newspapers of North Dakota that 
they work mightily to bring their readers 
some original, reasoned thought and 
Policy. There is no doubt that these 
newspapers are first quality and perform 
a valuable service. They may never be 


read in the White House, but they none- 


theless are representative of what Amer- 
leans are really thinking. How refresh- 
ing it would be if more of our officials 
were to emerge from their intellectual 
Vacuum of theory and self-congratula- 
tion to see what the people really think. 
Petulant outburst against papers that do 
Not agree with them only accents their 
refusal to face the facts. 

The American people are not yet ready 
to submit to a rulership of the intellec- 
tual elite, no matter what the planners 
tell them is best. As evidenced by the 
newspaper editorials I am about to in- 
sert in the Rrcorp, publicity releases are 
a- poor substitute for facts, and regi- 
Mented agreement can never equal the 
Power of enlightened, independent 
thought. 

The articles follow: 

From the New Rockford. (N. Dak.) 
Transcript, May 31, 1962] 
Tax TREM ALL 

Strange as it may seem, most Amorican 
employees in the United Nations are indi- 
viduals who are aposties of appeasement. 
They can and should be selling the Ameri- 
can ideal of free enterprise, rights of the 
individual, and the opportunities found in a 
free land. Instead, we find many of them 
More concerned with placating other na- 
tions whose beliefs in the rigths and dignity 

Man are at quite a variance from ours. 
Or, they kowtow to people like the delegates 
from India who give lip service to freedom 
4nd peace but refuse to practice it in Goa 
and India. 

But the interesting part is that UN. em- 
Dloyees, in the upper echelons at least. are 
exempt from U.S. income tax. US. dele- 
Fates get their full check each month with- 
Sut the deductions the schoolteacher, clerk, 
or common laborer must take. 

There is talk in Washington of taxing 
Sarnings of the plants of U.S. corporations 
in foreign countries. That may be all right 
but then let's tax the UN. employees who 
are situated in this country. People on the 

ernment payroll should be the most 
anxious to pay their share of the Federal 

rden. U.N. employees should be no ex- 
ception, 

There seems to be quite a number of Goy- 
ernment bureaucrats who are concerned 
Over increasing costs. They fret and stew 
about the high cost of medicines, high cost 
ot medical care, high cost of steel, trans- 
Portation, ad infinitum. They always come 
Up with the same method of solving this 

—have the Government control 

Prices, An aren in which we'd like to see 
‘hese same bureaucrats try and accomplish 
thing is in the area of the high and in- 
ffeasing cost of Government. Would have 
absolutely no objection to their putting 
Government controls on this line of expense. 


[From the Fargo (N. Dak.) Forum, June 1, 
1963] 


DEMOCRATIC CAMPAIGN Team Backs 
QUESTIONABLE TACTICS 
peat a recent conference of North Dakota 
Ocratic officials and candidates, the 
Party's national chairman, John M. Balley, 
me his staff spent a day telling the North 
kotans how to win an election. 


- nated by Republicans. 
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The Bafley delegation probably didn't say 
much that seasoned politicians don't already 
know. The gist of their message was to use 
the opponent's record against him where pos- 
sible. If a specific opponent hasn't a record 
that is readily challenged, then tear down 
the Republican Party and the Republican 
leaders in general. 

They also suggested that the Democrats try 
to get a picture of President Kennedy in 
every schoolroom in the State, and com- 
plained when one New England school re- 
fused to replace a portrait of former Presi- 
dent Elsenhower with one of President Ken- 
nedy. We think that the Democrats show 
bad taste by trying to inject political pres- 
sure on the public school eystem in an effort 
to build tp the public Image of President 
Kennedy. So far, there is no evidence of a 
picture invasion in Fargo’s schoolrooms. 

We also think that the Democrats tended 
to be a trifle underhanded when they pro- 
posed to put pamphlets in the physician’s 
waiting rooms which would propagandize the 
social security approach for paying medical 
care to the aged. This approach is being 
bitterly fought by most members of the 
American Medical Association. 

The visiting Democrats were aghast that 
the North Dakota Parent Teachers Associa- 
tion had gone on record against Federal aid 
to education. One of the spokesmen referred 
to the bad PTA that you have here.“ We 
don't mind them criticizing the PTA when 
the PTA lines up against the Democratic 
Party, but we think the PTA ls quite the 
proper place for a discussion on whether 
Federal aid to education is needed. 

Whether the advice of these so-called ex- 
perts will be followed by the North Dakota 
Democrats we don't know. We expect that 
the Democrats will run into trouble if they 
try to hang President Kennedy's picture in 
every schoolroom because most of the school 
boards in North Dakota are probably domi- 
We doubt that they 
will be very successful in planning their 
propaganda for the administration’s medical 
care for the aged program in the physician's 
offices. Such pamphlets would stick out like 
red flags amongst the outdated magazines 
thet are found in most waiting rooms, 

Elections are won by candidates. The 
tactics which were advocated by the touring 
Democratic lecturers sound more like a 
“make work“ program for the party faithful, 
and do not constitute a sincere attempt to 
inform the public on the issues. 


[From the Fargo (N. Dak.) Forum, June 1. 
1962} 


Sorter WoORKWEEK PLAN Wottpn'r BUILD 
Economy 


George Meany, president of the AFL-CIO, 
has announced an intensification of organ- 
ized labor's campaign to reduce the work- 
week from 40 to 35 hours. He has sald he is 
convinced that the reduction in hours with- 
out cutting pay would have a tremendous 
impact In stimulating the economy and put- 
ting unemployed back to work. 

In making his announcement he chal- 
lenges the statements of President Kennedy, 
Secretary of Labor Goldberg, and Walter W. 
Heller, Chairman of the President's Council 
of Economic Advisers. Te asks for facts and 
figures which the administration can easily 
supply. But whether Mr, Meany would ac- 
cept facts and figures is something else 
again. 

Mr. Meany's view is that industry, to take 
up the slack, must employ more workers. 
This, he contends, would expand domestic 
economy. 

Reducing the workweek from 40 to 35 
hours without reduction in weekly pay would 
be an increase of approximately 14 percent 
in the hourly rate of pay. A commentator 
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remarks, and rightly, that there is not one 
company in a thousand that, confronted with 
such a pay increase, would even consider the 
hiring of additional workers. Why add stili 
more to wage costs and compound the crisis? 
Instead of hiring more people most com- 
panies would concentrate on incfeasing pro- 
ductivity per man-hour through automa- 
tion, heavier workloads, and other devices.“ 

Besides that, it would raise prices. That 
would mean higher living costs for. workers 
and, of course, for everyone. This 14-per- 
cont wage increase would be close to five 
times the Egure that could offset on a non- 
inflationary basis through the normal annual 
incrense in production. ri 

Mr, Meany doesn’t mention where the 
money to pay the extra workers is coming 
from. True, he did say that labor is “for 
profits for business” because we know very 
well that this Is part of the system.“ But 
he doesn’t take note of the fact thet a 
chronic problem of industry today is a 
diminishing profit margin. He doesn't ap- 
pear to realize that what he proposes would 
make for less productivity, not more, 

If there is to be a buildup in employment, 
the country must think in terms of growth 
in productivity, of sufficient profits to war- 
rant investment outlays, both In plant and 
equipment, 


[From the Grand Forks (N. Dak.) Herald, 
June 2, 1962] 


THE Stock Marker 


While President Kennedy’s castigation of 
the steel industry likely triggered the stock 
market collapse the first of the week, some 
weakening of the market had been expected 
for some time in Wall Street. 

Many stocks, including both blue chip 
and glamour issues, had long been priced far 
beyond that justified by their dividend re- 
turn, and once the selling spree started it 
was inevitable that it would take billions 
out of paper profits. 

Just as inevitable was the recovery that 
started Tuesday afternoon and continued 
Thursday after the Memorial Day holiday, 
for the sharp drop in prices naturally brought 
out institutional money, including invest- 
ment trusts, that had been waiting for the 
sag in the market. 

The recovery is not expected to push prices 
back to their previous highs, for the buying 
will taper off as prices go up. By then a 
great deal of the “smart money” will be 
absorbed. 

Newspaper comment causes for 
the collapse invarinbly points to Kennedy's 
attack on the steel companies, seen as evi- 
dence of an antibusiness“ administration, 
as a primary cause. The Chicago Tribune, 
for instance, terms the drop in stock prices 
“the Kennedy crash,” and comments as fol- 
lows: 

“President Kennedy would like you to be- 
lieve that he had no hand in bringing about 
the collapse of the stock market. Shares 
have been going down with only a few inter- 
ruptions since he undertook to dictate to the 
steel companies the price at which thelr 
product must be sold. What at first was a 
fairly orderly retreat has now taken on many 
of the aspects of a rout, but Mr. Kennedy is 
still pretending that it’s no fault of his. 

“The people know better. They know that 
Mr. Kennedy's ruthlessness destroyed con- 
fidence in the stability and growth of busi- 
ness. His acts notified businessmen and 
everyone else that, whenever he saw a polit- 
ical advantage In doing so, he was going to 
set prices of basic materials in this country 
and anyone who resisted his wishes would 
feel the weight of the Federal Government 
with all its tremendous power to harass men 
and en‘ 

At Mr. Kennedy’s order, agents of the FBI 
were pounding on the doors of newspaper 
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reporters in the predawn hours to demand 
explanations and interpretations of other 
newspapermen stories. Businessmen heard 
threat of antitrust prosecutions and jail 
sentences, These ventures into totalitarian 
police methods had their counterpart in 
the President's totalitarian rages. Your 
President didn't chew the carpet but he did 
utter the brutal judgment that businessmen 
are. in his own delicated phrase “sons of 
bitches.” 

Is it really remarkable, then, that a crisis 
of confidence has developed? What could 
be more probable than that big and little 
investors are alarmed? To reckless spend- 
ing in excess of revenue has now been added 
an economic program of price control for 
which there is no sanction in law and 
against which experience raises a thousand 
objections. 

Stocks cannot remain attractive invest- 
ments at a time when the Chief Executive 
indicates. that he alone is going to determine 
what earnings are appropriate and what are 
not. His party’s control of both Houses of 
Congress adds to the risk of stock ownership. 

With Mr. Kennedy’s example of big league 
ruthlessness before him, it is hardly remark- 
able that a lesser boss like Mayor Daley 
should try to play the same game. Mr. 
Daley Is a bush leaguer by comparison but 
he ls more than willing to step out and show 
how indifferent he can be to the proprieties. 
His precinct captains are under orders to 
get your signature to petitions favorable to 
the King-Anderson medicare bill. 

Even if you don't approve the bill, you 
can expect to be asked to sign up anyway. 
If the No, 1, politician can harass Mr. Blough 
of the steel company, why shouldn't some 
lesser politician harass another stubborn 
citizen who doesn't want to sign up for 
medicare?” 

[From the Jamestown (N. Dak.) Sun, June 4, 
1962] 


IMPARTIALITY NEEDED 
(By Bruce Blossat) 


The average citizen can be forgiven for 
wondering where wisdom lies, as Congress 
and the Nation debate controversial issues 
like the President's new trade program, 
modical care for the aged, a revised tax plan. 

Within the space of a few days, the Presi- 
dent himself made his case before the whole 
country on the first two of these. On med- 
ical care, he got a ringing answer from his 
program's opponents. 

But this is just the most visible part of 
the fighting. As these issues are heard be- 
fore congressional committees, interested 
parties present long, detailed, closely rea- 
goned arguments for and against. Law- 
makers fill pages and pages of the Con- 
GREssIONAL Recorv with more of the same, 

Most of this, of course, the ordinary citizen 
never sees or hears of. Even if he did, would 
it help him decide what is the soundest 
course, so he might know how to judge the 
votes of his Representatives? 

Probably not. 

How is the inexpert citizen supposed to 
know, then, which facts are most telling 
in the controversy at hand? 

Some Americans appear to hunger for a 
kind of impartial tribunal which will weigh 
the facts in disputed matters and come up 
with informed, useful judgments. On paper 
this is a nice idea, But where it is tried, 
it doesn't seem to work too well. 

Some weeks ago a Presidential commis- 
sion reported results of an extended study of 
rullway labor practices. The group made 
many important recommendations for 
counges, not least in the feld of so-called 
featherbedding. 

Yet there has been no general disposition 
to accept these finding as definitive. Presi- 
dent Kennedy put no force behind his ac- 
ceptance of the Commission report. Rau- 
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way labor officials dismissed it as if it were 
Just another partisan document. 

One big difficulty seems to be that in this 
age when every body is thought to be 
making a case of some kind or other, not 
too many Americans readily accept any in- 
dividual or group as impartial. 

Factfinding commissions often are com- 

of pro, con and public members. 

fashion nowadays appears to be to dem- 

onstrate that the public members really are 
pro or con—and hence suspect. 

We will serve our free society poorly if 
we should ever conclude—with finality— 
that impartial judgments are impossible. 
Facing today’s tangled problems, we need 
such Judgments now as never before. 


[From the Devils Lake (N. Dak.) Daily 
Journal, June 4, 1962] 


Arp To Jacan UND Srupr 


Eritish Gulana’s Prime Minister Cheddi 
Jagan is experiencing continuing difficulty 
in his determination to place his country 
in a political position only slightly short of 
altnement with the Soviet Union. His 
troubles may be only beginning unless the 
United States comes to his rescue with fur- 
ther economic ald. 

A U.S. mission is now in British Guiana 
to study what, if anything, the United 
States should do to bolster the badly limp- 
ing economy. Its recommendations, to be 
made in June, are expected to be more po- 
litical than economic, however. 

Dr. Jagan has publicly proclaimed him- 
self a neutralist.“ but until last February 
his frequent attacks upon the Western 
World, his domestic policies of confiscation 
of private property and government owner- 
ship of many industries, and his vocal sup- 
port of such dictators as Fidel Castro and 
Marshal Tito, all left little doubt of his 
political philosophies and alinements. 

In the last elections, Jagan's People's 
Progressive Party recetved fewer votes than 
the combined vote of opposition parties. 
Within the last few months, the British 
colony has slipped seriously, business activ- 
ity has declined, and new, investment has 
ceased, and its overall Onancial condition 
continues to deteriorate. 

British Gulanese are emigrating in num- 
bers to Britain, and there appears to be little 
likelihood of renewed talks with London on 
independence in the near future. These 
talks were stopped after serious riots 
against the Jagan regime last February re- 
quired British troops to restore order. 

Opponents of Jagan in British Guiana are 
asking the United States not to rescue his 
leftist rule by more dollar ald. They fear he 
would use such ald to shore up his shaky 
government, improve his prestige with the 
divided electorate, and then continue on his 
road to communism. 

In view of the Prime Minister's past per- 
formance, this argument should be given 
heavy weight by the U.S. mission when it 
makes its report to Washington. 


A Postage Stamp To Commemorate the 
Beginning of Humane Treatment of the 
Mentally Ill in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise for the purpose of intro- 
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ducing a bill authorizing and directing 
the Postmaster General to issue a special 
postage stamp commemorating the be- 
ginning of humane treatment for the 
mentally ill in the United States. 

This came about in the founding and 
establishment of the first mental institu- 
tion dedicated to this noble purpose— 
the Friends Hospital in Philadelphia, Pa. 
founded in 1813—and which celebrates 
its 150th anniversary next year, 1963. 

Mental and emotional illness, together 
with related psychiatric disorders, are 
strange, frightening and bewildering, not 
only to the patient but to the loved ones 
who are responsible for providing him 
with the necessary care and treatment. 
In 1813 the Religious Society of Friends, 
the tolerant and compassionate Quakers 
of Philadelphia, were the first organized 
group in America to realize that one who 
suffered the loss of mental reasoning was 
not a person to be feared, despised, and 
treated as a social outcast, to be hidden 
away from all further contact with nor- 
mal everyday life. They decided to do 
something about it. 

It is stated in the first paragraph of 
the Friends’ founding constitution, in 
part: 

Desirous to provide for the suitable ac- 
commodation of that afflicted class of those 
with us who are, or may be deprived of the 
use of their reason, as well as for the relief 
of their families and friends, have associated 
for the purpose of establishing an asylum for 
their reception which is intended to furnish, 
beside the requisite medical aid, such tender, 
sympathetic attention and religious over- 
sight as may soothe their agitated minds 
and thereby, under the divine blessing, fa- 
cilitate their restoration to the enjoyment 
of this inestimable gift. 


Thus, under these guiding principles, 
which have remained in effect and in 
practice over the many years, the 
Friends Hospital was founded almost 150 
years ago. While originally founded for 
the Friends, it was only a few years un- 
til mentally ill of all denominations were 
admitted. It would be difficult to esti- 
mate just how many have walked from 
within those portals over the many years: 
restored to normalcy and reunited with 
loved ones, to search for the lost threads 
in their life. 

Friends Hospital is a nonprofit in- 
stitution located off the south drives 
bustling Roosevelt Boulevard which car- 
ries heavy traffic to the cities of New 
York and nearby New Jersey. 

By comparison, within the boundaries 
of the hospital grounds is laid a peace- 
ful scene which gives one the feeling of 
suddenly being transplanted from a bus 
city to the serenity and beauty of the 
country. 

In passing between the large stone col- 
umns, minus the usual institutional iron 
gates, you emerge upon a long win 
shady drive lined with stately leafy trees 
towering above, and beckoning as if 4 
welcoming committce. 

The spacious and well-kept. grounds 
abound with expansive green lawn, 
shrubbery, the blooming greenhouses 
and the restful shady covering of the 
many fine trees. These surrounding? 
could do no other than make a distin 
contribution to the peace and w 
of the mental patient residing tempo 
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rarily therein. It is assuredly one of the 
principal factors responsible for the re- 
covery percentage which makes Friends 
Hospital outstanding it is field of en- 
deavor. 

We could do well to recognize the be- 
nevolence and foresight of medical pio- 
neering by the Quakers of 1813, and the 
Significant contributions of those who 
followed the dedicated cause of alleviat- 
ing the problems of mental illness. 

For this, we owe a debt of gratitude, 
and I, therefore, urge that the entrusted 
committee and the membership of this 
House support the legislative measure for 
the issuance of a commemorative stamp 
to honor the Friends Hospital in the 
150th anniversary year of its founding. 


Dispelling the Dream 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
those of us in the Congress who have 
sounding the alarm on the “live 
erously” economic policy of the ad- 
Ministration always welcome an assist. 
We often get it, too, from members of 

e press corps. 

A penetrating case in point is the 
article by Henry J. Taylor entitled “Just 
A Dream,” which appears in the June 19, 
1962, Washington Daily News. 

Mr. Taylor succeeded in coming to 
Erips with some of the more alarming 
Aspects of the administration's fiscal ap- 
Droach, aspects which but for Mr. Tay- 
lor's comments might have remained too 

mg obscure. 

The column should be read by each of 
8 under unanimous consent, it fol- 

8: 


Just a Dream 
(By Henry J, Taylor) 

It is dificult to make a serious comment 
on what President Kennedy calla “myths” 
about money. These may be “myths” in the 

te House but they are not myths in the 
ry of the world. The tut-tut to debt is 

t even novel. Nor the rosy glow on 
pending. Debt is to politicians what hay 

to a horse. But who pays for their ac- 
ite in the end? The stricken nation and 

Stricken people. 

I heard Peron in the wheat-beef-corn- 
i Argentine make Mr. Kennedy's same 
Where is the Argentine money 
Value now? And where is the Argentine 
m Momy? The President said not one 
oney-debt word Mussolini didn't say—and 
ce—when he took Rome. That was 40 
the ago. Hitler, in turn, made this idea 
lam c onomic keystone of his national social- 

in 1933. 
unden Mr, Kennedy said some conyersa- 
Sore he has heard “sound like old records, 
logge tying, left over from the middle 
8,"" it depends on whose recordings you 
Mu listening to. For not alone did both 
Te unt and Hitler make the speech, but 
in Snenra Nasser make it in Egypt, Franco 
Blu Pain, Tito in Belgrade and, of course, 
m in France, But I never heard it often 
whet to believe in it because I have seen 

at happened to those who did. 
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Doubtless our President is sincere, but he 
is also wrong. He is equally wrong when he 
seeks to define confidence. Confidence is an 
internal, individual conviction, It cannot 
be commanded into existence. The stock 
market mirrors the feelings of the world’s 
millions. If many thoughtful businessmen 
and investors have lost much confidence it 
is not, heaven knows, because they want to. 
Nobody in his right mind would prefer trou- 
ble with the governmental powerhouse, and 
least of all with the President. Few can 
be as stupid as that. 

If confidence wanes it is because many 
people responsible to themselves, their fami- 
lles or companies profoundly disagree with 
how Mr. Kennedy thinks and his methods 
of enforcing his will. Perhaps they are 
wrong, but in his recent Yale contentions, 
other speeches and in much of his perform- 
ance, Mr. Kennedy has chosen to champion 
ideas that have only paid off In politics and 
never in the security of nations, 

This represents the great underlying trag- 
edy. Political economics is the stock and 
trade of politics. Yet, prosperity is not 
created by an applause meter, and even good 
intentions are no substitute for national 
security. 

It is profoundly wrong for Mr. Kennedy to 
treat the confidence factor merely as a pub- 
lie relations question. Nor should such 
doubts about his programs be belittled in 
the White House as if they were small, mean, 
personal prejudices by opponents. The 
doubts are far more justified and honest 
than that. For history, mathematics, a 
knowledge of workaday life in a household or 
nation and all the lessons of human nature 
figure in these doubts. 

Confidence, again, is an internal, individual 
conviction, It cannot be commanded from 
on high because thoughtful, experienced 
people do not change their minds that easily. 
Confidence is impossible as long as the Presi- 
dent defies reality and merely supports the 
political, convenient theorles of his advisers. 
What the President continually talks about 
in economics is not a policy; it is a dream. 


Address by Mr. Robert L. Cummings, Jr., 
President, New York Airways, Before 
the Royal Aeronautical Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission heretofore granted by 
unanimous consent of the House, I in- 


- clude the following address delivered by 


Mr. Robert L. Cummings, Jr., president, 
New York Airways, Inc., before the Royal 
Aeronautical Society in England on April 
12 last: 
New Tonk Amwaxs, 1962 
(By Robert L. Cummings, Jr.) 

Possibly since the beginning of time, and 
certainly since early recorded history, man 
has been engaged in a struggle to fly straight 
up and cover distances (including short dis- 
tances) at an ever faster rate, Aircraft 
using the principle of the rotary wing are 
one result. There is evidence to support a 
theory that such machines may have existed, 
in one form or other, well before the birth 
of Christ. For hundreds of years, experi- 
mental work has gone forward persistently. 

Within the past 20 years, progress has, 
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under the spur of necessity, been almost un- 
believable. The growth of cities with their 
narrow streets and dense populations; the 
existence of valuable natural resources in 
inaccessible places; and a military require- 
ment for high speed mobility, unimpaired by 
either geographic or manmade barriers— 
all have exerted their varlous pressures. 
When the need exists, man's genius is never 
far behind. 

As recently as 10 years ago, New York Air- 
ways, following extended legal proceedings, 
Was successful in obtaining a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity from the 
Civil Aeronautics Board (that Department of 
the U.S. Government which handles such 
matters). With this certificate, the company 
was enabled to enter the short-haul trans- 
portation field with helicopters in the New 
York area, and become eligible to receive 
financial assistance from the Government. 

Today, we are in the process of putting a 
new fleet of turbine-powered Boeing V-107 
aircraft into service with the formal inaugu- 
ration of schedules set for early June 1962. 
We are under no delusions as to the difficul- 
ties of the task that lies in front of us. We 
have done our best to be realistic and to 
avoid the admitted temptation to use extrav- 
agant terms and to overstate our future. In 
the recent past, the helicopter has suffered 
from the uncontrolled enthusiasm of roman- 
tic dreamers (including some designers and 
would-be operators), overly impressed by the 
spectacular nature of the deeds performed 
by this versatile machine. Expectations have 
been misled. 

In fact, the handicaps that, in recent 
years, have been overcome and the technical 
advances that haye been made are, when 
realistically appraised, barely short of mirac- 
ulous, and constitute a very solid founda- 
tion for the events which are now occurring. 

Quite naturally, at the outset of operations, 
a number of basic policy decisions had to 
be made. Although we were determined, 
as a primary matter, to educate ourselves 
with respect to common carrier helicopter 
operations to a maximum extent in the 
shortest possible time, we also intended to 
keep fully abreast of other developments in 
the short haul transportation field. Whereas 
we knew that our very existence depended 
on the manner in which day-to-day opera- 
tions were conducted and the degree to 
which public acceptance could be generated, 
we were convinced that this alone could 
not lead to the success we envisioned. 

We became members of the Air Transport 
Association of the United States and asso- 
ciate members of the International Air 
Transport Association. Close working re- 
lationships were established with Chicago 
Helicopter Airways, Los Angeles Airways, Brit- 
ish European Airways and Sabena, as well 
as with many airframe, engine and instru- 
ment manufacturers. Today, we know of 
no transport helicopter which we have not 
either flown or observed in flight. In addi- 
tion, we have discussed the operation and 
function of scheduled helicopter operations 
with competent from all corners of 
the world—in France, Portugal, Italy, Swe- 
den, Holland, India, Canada, Japan, Pakistan, 
and the USSR. as well as with many key 
individuals from countries in South America, 
Africa, the Middle East and Far East, Our 
own planning is thus being constantly ex- 
posed to the thinking and practical expe- 
rience of many sharply differing points of 
view. 

In October 1952, when New York Airways 
commenced service, the practicality of the 
helicopter in the transport fleld was re- 
garded as largely experimental. While clear 
in concept, the fact remained that there was 
no equipment then available, or even in rea- 
sonable prospect, which was capable of con- 
verting this potential to economic reality. 
The initial operations of New York Airways, 
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therefore, could constitute no more than a 
mere beginning. It was immediately ap- 
parent that we could not rely on purchasing 
flight equipment “off the shelf,” but rather 
nad to undertake a long-range program to 
interest the manufacturers (heavily engaged 
in military production) in producing efficient 
equipment for commercial air carrier pur- 
poses. 

Our company has, in its brief existence, 
conducted scheduled operations with three 
different helicopter types, including both 
single and tandem rotor models. The Boeing 
V-107 will be the fourth model to be sọ 
operated, Only 8 years ago, the company’s 
original passenger services utilized single en- 
gine equipment with the capacity (in our 
operations) for fiye people—as against the 
25-seat capacity of the turbine-powered 
equipment now coming into service. In 
terms of seat-mile productivity, one of the 
new Boeing V-107's is the equivalent of be- 
tween 10 and 11 of our original passenger 
helicopters. 

In our work with manufacturers, we have 
-stressed the point that, because of the level 
of Government financial support presently 
required for New York Airways, technical 
improvements alone would not suffice. Con- 
current and immediate cost reductions of 
more than merely token proportions were 
imperative. With this as a premise, the 
manufacturers have been persuaded that 
they must assume more direct and broader 
contractual responsibilities than have ever 
before been undertaken in the air transport 
industry. 

Nonetheless, it is self-evident that a still 
further effort ls necessary, and we are there- 
fore much gratified to find that many persons 
charged with the responsibility for procuring 
helicopters for military use in the United 
States of America (where, in today's econ- 
omy, Government financing of developmental 
projects is quite normal) would establish 
a requirement that all military transport 
aircraft be fully certificated by the Federal 
Aviation Agency for unrestricted civilian use 
before delivery to the Armed Forces, In ad- 
dition, the manufacturers’ Interest in com- 
mercial sales would be actively and posi- 
tively stimulated, This latter point cannot 
be overlooked because, from a business stand- 
point, military orders are of such prepon- 
derance financially (as well as numerically), 
that the possibility for commercial orders 
might otherwise be ignored. If the military 
should adopt a position implementing these 
thoughts (and we can think of no valid 
reason against it), recent history clearly 
demonstrates the value of the tangible bene- 
fits that would accrue to the military itself, 
us well as to the traveling public. In this 
manner, improved equipment would come 
into production on a greatly expedited basis. 

It is with this background that we have 
addressed ourselves to a discussion of the 
evolution of the helicopter as a scheduled 
commercial common carrier on the routes 
of New York Airways, (There ls no question 
as to the utility of this vehicle as a contract 
tool, or in various military endeavors.) 


Our company ts in the business of flying 
passengers, mall, and property on schedule 
with minimum dependence on ground trans- 
port, directly between various points of orf- 
gin and destination, regardless of whether 
these polnts are congested urban centers, 
surrounding communities, or outlying air- 
ports. Although we are currently employing 
helicopters, we do not consider ourselves 
bound irrevocably to one particular type of 
vehicle. We are interested in any aircraft 
having moderate speed combined with the 
ability to land and take off vertically. 

This is a highly specialized service which 
is, In many important respects, entirely dlt- 
ferent from the airport-to-airport business 
of the fixed-wing carriers. Even so, one of 
our business targets has been to operate in 
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close coordination with the other branches 
of the air transport industry. Thus, at the 
present moment, we have joint fare ar- 
rangements with 25 fixed-wing carriers serv- 
ing the New York area. 

Throughout our brief history, New York 
Airways management has endeavored to has- 
ten the time when services could be con- 
ducted without reliance upon subsidy. We 
are convinced that subsidy, as a long-term 
institution, is wrong and unsound. It is, 
in reality, no more nor less than an awkward 
interim crutch—essential initially and for the 
time being, but rapidly becoming a danger- 
ous habit if relied upon as a permanent fix- 
ture, However, when it is used (as cur- 
rently in the case of the helicopter trans- 
port industry in the United States), for ex- 
perimental purposes related to the develop- 
ment of improved equipment and a needed 
new mode of transport, it is vital. 

The three certified operations in the Unlt- 
ed States (Los Angeles, Chicago, and New 
York Airways), in addition to carrying pas- 
sengers, cargo and mail, have served, since 
the beginning of their histories, as practical 
laboratories for the equipment designers and 
manufacturers and have provided invaluable 
aid to the various branches of the armed 
services in accelerating the inevitable de- 
bugging process and in providing ways and 
means for reducing logistical requirements. 
These three operations are also subject to 
call in case of any emergency or local catas- 
trophe. As recently as March 1962, New York 
Airways’ fleet was involved in several days 
of rescue and rehabilitation work following 
a series of very bad storms in our area, 

With the present single engine equipment, 
we could not continue in existence without 
subsidy. However, we are confident that, 
with patience and understanding, and with 
the modern twin-turbine helicopters, we can 
build to a point where it will be possible to 
dispense with this sort of financial support. 
The objective has not yet been attained, but 
it is in sight. 

Inauguration of service with the Boeing 
V-107 can mean that our company is at last 
leaying the adolescent stage and approaching 
maturity, In fact, If the equipment and the 
traffic develop the way we believe they will. 
the scheduled helicopter transport Industry 
as a whole will be found to haye come of age 
in the very near future. 3 

It is therefore pertinent to note that, in ad- 
dition to the major technical advances that 
are evident in the upcoming turbine heli- 
copter generation, it is in the basic cost- 
revenue relationship that the new equipment 
will efect the most impressive breakthrough. 
A utilization of 5 hours per day and a 60- 
percent load factor has been assumed for 
each aircraft. The direct costs referred to 
include all fight operation expenses, direct 
maintenance and aircraft depreciation. 

In the view of our company, the Bocing 
V-107 represents much more than just an- 
other pedestrian step in helicopter progress. 
For the first time, with this machine, at ren- 
sonably attainable load factors, it will be 
possible to earn substantial revenues over 
and above direct costs, Therefore, it follows 
that indirect expenscs and the other ele- 
ments affecting the need for governmental 
financial support can be, at least partially, 
offset, even with New York Airways’ modest 
Initial fleet of no more than five aircraft. 
With a fleet of 7, we should be able to break 
even (not Including return and taxes, or 
profit) and a fleet of 10 would show a profit. 

As contrasted with this, the budgctary 
characteristics of our present single engine 
equipment are such that we have not usually 
been able to provide schedules in addition 
to our minimum basic structure, even when 
the demand was known to exist, without in- 
curring a requirement for increased subsidy. 
In other words, the smaller and slower pis- 
ton powered equipment types thus far em- 
ployed by New York Airways have been un- 
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able to earn sufficient revenues (even when 
their capacity was fully utilized) to cover 
the added cost of their operation on the 
company’s routes. As a result, except in rare 
instances, we have not been able to match 
our service capacity to the market demand. 
Now, however, the introduction of the Boe- 
ing V-107 will remove this roadblock. For. 
as already indicated, with this equipment 
the effect of increasing service volume, 
whether through increased utilization of ex- 
isting aircraft or by the Introduction of ad- 
ditional aircraft, will be to reduce, rather 
than increase, our subsidy requirement. 

In fact, to go even further, the prospects 
are most encouraging for complete elimli- 
nation of our subsidy need through the 
growth of our fleet within the next several 
years. Needless to say, it is not feasible to 
forecast precisely how or when this will take 
place. While our confidence that it will 
occur is, if you like, subject to discount, the 
significant fact is that now it can, whereas 
formerly it could not. 

With the equipment delivered and in 
operation in our routes, the generation of 
traffic becomes the main challenge. Because 
of increased speed, reliability and capacity, 
each of the Boeing V-—107's will, at a given 
utilization, produce nearly four times the 
number of seat miles produced by our present 
equipment. In this situation, we are plan- 
ning a very much enlarged advertising and 
promotional campaign, beyond anything 
that has been required in our previous his- 
tory. Our promotion will, of course, include 
a continued careful analysis of our fare struc- 
ture—which may or may not lead to tariff 
modifications. Our enthusiasm for bringing 
helicopter transportation within the range 
anyone desiring it, must be balanced against 
the uncompromising need to eliminate sub- 
sidy at the earliest possible moment. 

In this connection, it is of special sig- 
nificance that the Boeing V—107 will shortly 
be certificated for instrument operations. 
In effect, this means that for the first time 
the full potential of the helicopter can be 
realized, Reliability and utility will be 
tremendously improved. To prepare for this 
development, the importance of which can- 
not easily be overemphasized, New York Air- 
ways has, over the past several years (be- 
ginning even before the actual inception of 
its scheduled services), concentrated con- 
siderable time and energy on the appr 
of theoretically possible navigational 
and appropriate instrumentions. It is our 
present thought that the most effective 
helicopter navigational system now com- 
mercially obtainable is that produced bY 
the Decca Navigator Co., in London. There- 
fore, a wholly-owned subsidiary of our com- 
pany has been established to operate (for 
experimental and evaluation purposes) 3 
complete chain of Decen ground stations in 
the New York area. The standard Boeing 
V-107 instrument panel has been modified to 
accommodate dual Decca flight logs working 
in conjunction with a specially adapted Lest 
automatic flight control system. Equip 
in this manner, the New York Alrways hell- 
copters are, we believe, the first fully in- 
strumented rotary-winged aircraft. 

The urgency which must be attached to 
the attainment of instrument operations A 
best be demonstrated by pointing out tha 
in the month of February 1962, New York 
Airways’ performance factor, entirely be- 
cause of weather, was 58 percent. In the 
calendar year 1961, our performance fuetor 
was 79 percent, 

In the shorthaul helicopter service, the 
destructive effects of schedule irregularity 
are greatly magnified by the fact that the 
margin of time advantage over competitive 
means of transport Is narrower than in anz 
other form of transport. A degree of sched 
ule irregularity which may be acceptable 4 
longer range alr operations would severely 
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handicap development of the public con- 
fidence upon which the continued sound 
Growth of the company depends. 
In the early days, when New York Airways 
the frst helicopter carrier to conduct 
regularly scheduled passenger service, many 
persons wondered whether our route pattern 
Might not be too compact and abbreviated 
generate a substantial and growing vol- 
Ume of business. The record demonstrates 
that this worry was unfounded, The fact 
la that, in the intervening period, New York 
mys has become, notwithstanding un- 
Wwoldabie equipment limitations, an estab- 
part of the transport system serving 
New York and, through New York, the entire 
United States. The demand has consistent- 
far exceeded our ability to offer service. 
In 1961, the company carried 150,000 pas- 
zengers, most of whom (close to 90 percent) 
Were using the services as a connecting link 
for long- or medium-length alr trips. Several 
®Stablished organizations now forecast that 
We have only begun to scratch the surface 
Of the market thus represented. 
There are many instances today where 
ngers using modern high-speed aircraft 
for travel between the centers of two cities, 
Such as New York and Washington, may take 
longer than was required 25 years ago. Be- 
Use of airport locations, it is not unusual 
find an air passenger's ground travel time 
least equal to his fight time. That this 
t long be tolerated by the public, 
solution becomes available, is per- 
y clear. If it continues the way it is, 
Usefulness of air transport in journeys 
200 or 300 miles will be questioned 
more frequently. The travel time 
centers and airports must be 
maximum of 10 minutes—in- 
current average which comes 
hour or more, 
ese circumstances, it is difi- 
understand how responsible officials 
airline can continue either to ignore 
lem, or consider it someone else's 
bility. An evasion of this magni- 
not supportable, It ts like a child 
dark room or a horse with blinders 
backing vision and frightened of what. the 
may be. The long-term business in- 
terests of our industry and the welfare of our 
Passengers demand a diametrically different 
Approach. More than mere offers of techni- 
Ds Cooperation with the public authorities 
involved. It is an occasion for aggressive 
tive leadership—and this does not 
8 to involve heavy financial investment 
risk of any sort. 
tore twin-engine helicopters now being 
in service, capable of continued flight 
With one engine fallod and operation in in- 
waument weather conditions, can play an 
r nt part in helping to solve this prob- 
inet, The performance of these machines, 
Wa ee the ability to fly vertically, means 
roel e can be moved on schedule 
ing y from city center heliports (melud- 
rooftops) to outlying airports or other 
Community centers in a matter of minutes, 
1 While it must be acknowledged that the 
werent inconvenience and frustration of 
travel in a densely populated 
such as New York will, as a 
logic, never be completely over- 
it does appear that our company can 
increasing public service. Al- 
vate automobiles, taxicabs, buses, 
Underground railroads, ships, hell- 
and fixed-wing aircraft are alrecdy 
in short-haul transportation in this 
Community, there will be a continuing 
(subject to budgetary considerations) 
tion of the public transport 
New systems supplementing the 
doubtless become economically feasi- 
Problem is so large and evolving 
that there is little chance of basic 
let or damaging competition. 
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For example, it is noteworthy that studies 
have been made in New York, as well as 
many other cities in the United States 
(among them Washington, New Orleans, 
Chicago, Seattle, Los Angéles, and San Fran- 
cisco), involving the possible use of different 
types of monorail. Unfortunately, up to the 
present time there has been virtually unani- 
mous agreement that the advantages that 
might be gained from this means of trans- 
port do not yet justify the initial heavy 
capital expenditures and subsequent oper- 
ating costs. However, as time passes, and 
surface congestion Increases, current think- 
ing will doubtless be subject to review and 
the economic balance that prevails will be 
modified. 

Encouraged’ as we are by the impressive 
prospects for expanding our inter-airport 
and airport-downtown traffic, we know that, 
with turbine power, the development of here- 
tofore untapped sources of revenue has be- 
come not only possible but mandatory. 

Until the appearance of thé Boeing V-107, 
the effectivencss of the piston-engine hell- 
copters being operated by New York Airways 
has been limited to an extent that has rarely 
been understood. Dependence on a single 
source of power has imposed severe and 
sometimes almost overwhelming handicaps. 
Circuitous time-consuming routings, the 
necessity for heavy, aerodynamically ineffi- 
cient flotation gear, and high en route op- 
erating limits—all are expensive conse- 
quences of the unalterable need to land in 
case of engine failure. Likewise, because of 
the single engine, the use of heliports in 
business districts or other built-up areas has 
been foreclosed. Thus, our revenue earning 
power has been restricted by the need to op- 
erate from peripheral rather than central 
points. 

Some time ago, in preparation for the ar- 
rival of the new equipment, a senior officer 
of New York Airways was assigned to the job 
of selecting optimum sites for future land- 


pany 
not meet its service obligations until it was 
successful in this endeavor. Related to this, 
comprehensive noise and turbulence studies 
have been carried out. 

After a series of tests, repeated under all 
possible conditions, we have concluded that, 
while it must be considered, the noise created 
by the Boeing V-107 with its buried engine 
installation need not constitute a disturb- 
ance which could interfere with operations. 
As a matter of comparison, this aircraft is 
noticeably quieter than our present ma- 
chines. With takeoff power at 500 feet, it is 
less audible than a modern passenger auto- 
mobile traveling at 30 miles an hour and 
passing at a distance of approximately 20 
Teet. 


Having satisfied ourselves (as well as a 
number of community representatives) with 
respect to the noise problem, and having de- 
veloped a solution to the turbulence prob- 
lem, it is now manifest that, for the first 


-carrying 

um landing space, 
can be operated out of the very heart of the 
communities they serve. In and of itself, 
taken only in connection with our present 
services, this represents major progress. It 
means that the helicopter can now perform 
the city center mission which has so long 
been its goal. 

With this work behind us, in addition to 
several ground level city center heliports, 
there are also three rooftop heliports under 
construction within our operating area. The 
first of these to be completed (roughly 130 
feet by 200 feet) will be located 800 feet in 
the air on the top of the new Pan American 
Building in the midtown Manhattan business 
and hotel district, immediately above the 
Grand Central Railroad Station and within 
a 7-minute walk of the United Nations head- 
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quarters, The building Itself will house 
25,000 workers. High speed, especially de- 
signed elevators will be capable of taking 
our passengers from the street level to the 
roof in less than 30 seconds. 

Within the last several weeks, equally spec- 
tacular plans have been announced for a 
heliport to be located on the top of the Port 
of New York-New Jersey exhibit building 
in the midst of the upcoming 1964-65 New 
York World's Fair. By helicopter, this land- 
Ing point (200 feet square and 120 feet in 
the air) will be approximately 3 minutes 
from the Pan American Building, 4 minutes 
from New York International Alrport and 
10 minutes from the Newark Airport in New 
Jersey, We intend to operate services to that 
site on a very high frequency basis through- 
out the duration of the fair, both on a sight- 
seeing and regularly scheduled basis in con- 
Junction with our other services. 

The third rooftop heliport now in progress 
is by no means as dramatic in its initial im- 
pression as the other two, but from the 
point of view of general, practical Interest, it 
may be more chance to improve and en- 
large the services that were started in 1952, 
but it also offers an opportunity for the be- 
ginning of a network of helicopter routes 
serving multiple points throughout the 
rapidly evolving megalopolis that surrounds 
New York and extends north and south along 
the eastern seaboard of the United States. 
The population of this area exceeds 40 
million persons. It encompasses the politi- 
cal and financial centers of our country. 
More persons travel to and from and through 
this area for business and tourist reasons 
than the entire rest of the North American 
Continent put together. Because of its har- 
bors and the industrial trend of modern 
times, it is characterised by a heavy concen- 
tration of urban and suburban activity. It 
dominates vast industrial capacity and nat- 
ural resources. It occupies a position of 
unique responsibility, not only at home but 
also abroad. 


The growing public need for expediting 
short-haul transport within this thriving 
region can easily lead to the development 
of a helicopter bus system. With the ability 
to originate or terminate a journey in the 
center of Manhattan, it will not be long be- 
fore travelers demand similar access to other 
cities, and then from city center to city 
center. 

Although the first responsibility of New 
York Airways is the operation of a scheduled 
short-haul helicopter service within the very 
active New York metropolitan area, we are 
receiving financial support from our Govern- 
ment for much broader reasons than at first 
seem to be involved. This is apparent, in 
part, from the prolonged effort we have 
made to obtain improved equipment; in part, 
from the transmission of records and experi- 
ence data to other operators, military and 
civilian, wherever they are; and, in part, 
from work undertaken in connection with 
surveys and studies covering possible hell- 
copter operations in other countries around 
the world. We have found that the role of 
the helicopter as a common carrier transport 
vehicle, while by no means thoroughly de- 
fined, is nonetheless coming into focus and 
demanding more and more attention. 

On the one hand, it is clear that scheduled 
helicopter service could, quite possibly, be 
of unique assistance in many of the newly 
established countries of Africa and the Far 
East, where distances are not great and 
where travel is almost entirely restricted to 
rivers and footpaths. 

On the other hand, through its ability to 
ignore surface congestion, it appears only 
reasonable to assume that scheduled hell- 
copter service could add new stimulus to the 
economy of many urban areas which are 
facing self-strangulation in spite of cereful 
city planning and expensive construction 
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programs involving highways, bridges, and 
tunnels. 

In these otherwise dissimilar situations, 
subject to financial considerations, the 
capacity and speed of turbine-powered hell- 
copters, combined with their ability to use 
small landing areas and to operate in mini- 
mum weather conditions, should prove high- 
ly worth while. In both cases, the question 
of how to move people and things efficiently 
is paramount and of increasing urgency. 

A survey recently concluded by New York 
Alrways in East Pakistan is very much in 
point, East Pakistan Is located to the north 
of Calcutta and encompasses an area of some 
55,000 miles inhabited by over 51 million 
people. It is thus one of the most densely 
populated areas in the world, with an aver- 
age of over 900 persons to the square mile. 
The terrain is almost entirely flat and only 
a few feet above sea level. During monsoon 
season, it is reported that as much as 65 
percent of the country may be under water. 

Transport and travel by surface means is, 
to say the least, the time consuming and difi- 
cult. Roads, in the normal sense of the 
word, are few and far between, Our studies 
indicate that scheduled common carrier 
helicopter service In East Pakistan could be 
established very quickly. It could provide 
important industrial and commercial bene- 
fits, as well as invaluable public health and 
disaster service, at a minimum and seem- 
ingly supportable cost. 

This is not a unique situation. Sabena 
has been successfully conducting helicopter 
operations in the Congo for years. We are 
convinced that service of a similar nature 
can be most constructive politically, as well 
as economically, in many other areas. 

The transition to turbine power having 
been accomplished, and its utility as a means 
of transportation haying been demonstrated, 
the helicopter is on the threshold of a period 
during which, in terms of number of passen- 
gers moved, its importance as a common car- 
rier may well surpass that of the fixed-wing 
aircraft. 

Already larger and greatly improved hell- 

are in various stages of development 
in England, in Europe, in the U.S.S.R., and 
in the United States. 

There is and must always be a driving 
urge to change and improve. Research must 
never lag. The helicopter is proving to be 
no exception to the gencral rule that all 
dynamic industries are, to a degree, experi- 
mental. Referring to this, a key figure in the 
aviation industry recently pointed out that, 
although there have been over 2.509 different 
automobile designs since the appearance of 
the first working model, no one believes that 
the ultimate vehicle has yet been achleved— 
nor, in fact, that it ever will be. 

The multiple difficulties (technical, legal, 
and economic) with which we have con- 
sistently been confronted are, in this con- 
text, no more nor less than growing pains 
which could normally be expected in the 
course of the aggressive effort that our com- 
pany ls making to render a service respon- 
sive to the public needs, and to become a 
self-sustaining, independent business enter- 
prise in the shortest possible time. 


Illinois Central Railroad 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Illinois Central Railroad serves every 
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county in our congressional district 
except Haywood and Crockett Counties. 
We are very happy with the Illinois 
Central family and the wonderful con- 
tributions they have made to our econ- 
omy in west Tennessee. 

The year 1962 marks two anniversaries 
for their finest passenger train, the Pan- 
ama Limited. First, December 1962, 
marks the 50th anniversary of the Pan- 
ama as an Illinois Central luxury train. 
Second, May 1962, marked the 20th 
anniversary of the train as a streamliner. 

I have had the honor and privilege 
of being a passenger on the Panama 
Limited on several occasions. The 
equipment is the best that can be secured. 
The personnel that mans this train is 
most courteous and helpful in every 
respect. s 7 

Two press releases were issued a few 
days ago by the Public Relations section 
of the Illinois Central Railroad which 
follows: 

QUEEN oF AMERICA’S LUXURY 
PANAMA LIMITED 

In December 1912 a dream was born. It 
was a dream conceived over a period of more 
than a century as romantic old New Orleans, 
growing out of rich memories of the past, 
began to think of its future as the major 
American seaport on the Gulf of Mexico. It 
was a dream dreamed by the pioneer rail- 
road men of the South during he 1850's as 
the first attempts were made to build a rail- 
road north from New Orleans to reach the 
new Illinois Central tracks at the Ohio River. 
It was a dream of the Illinois Central when 
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At established through passenger train serv- 


ice from Chicago to New Orleans in 1883. 
The dream was to establish a fast, luxurious 
train to link these two cities, 921 miles apart 
In less than a day's traveling time. That 
dream was born in 1912, and they named 
it the Panama Limited after the famous 
canal which was just beginning to bring new 
business to the Crescent City. 

The Dlinois Central and the South could 
well afford to be proud of thelr new baby— 
the Panama. All-steel, all-Pullman, with 
club and observation cars, dining services, 
maid, valet and barber service, shower bath, 
library, and even telephone service at the 
terminals, 

It didn't take the new Panama long to 
make a name for itself. Within 10 years 
it was rolling those 921 miles in 21 hours. 
New mountain-type locomotives, 2400's right 
out of the shops, made the rails sing as they 
hit a mile-a-minute pace. On time? The 
Reverend Thomas J. S. McGrath, SJ., a Jesuit 
missionary of Shreveport, La., made the Pa- 
nama the subject of a sermon at Bobalusa in 
1930, 

“In 184 recent trips from Chicago to New 
Orleans,” said Father McGrath, “the Panama 
Limited totaled 169,900 miles, And during 
those 184 trips it hung up an enviable 
record of punctuality. This nationally 
famous train, weighing more than a 
thousand tons and daily dragging that im- 
mense bulk of steel and passengers from 60 
to 70 miles an hour over a distance of 921 
miles, was late Just four times.” 

Father McGrath likened this precision not 
to mere chance, but to intelligence of plan- 
ning. Not a perfect record, because human 
beings, after all, have their Hmitations to 
perfection. But near perfect, so near that 
the Illinois Central dug into ita pocket and 
paid passengers a refund on their tickets if 
the train was over an hour late. 

The Panama grew up during the “roaring 
twenties” and she had her share of excite- 
ment too. Of all the important people she 
hurried over the Illinois Central tracks, may- 
be her proudest dash was in March 1925. A 
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terrible tornado had swept across southern 
Illinois and Indiana, killing and injuring 
scores and leaving many more homeless, In 
Chicago the call went out: Help; we need 
doctors, nurses, food, and medical supplies 
quick. The Panama was already being made 
up for her run, but with the call of help, 
extra pullmans, baggage cars, and a coach 
were coupled into the consist. Soon 130 
doctors and 40 nurses were assembled from 
the entire Chicago area. Food and supplies 
were loaded onto the Panama. With a clear 
track ahead, veteran engineer J. V. Fogarty 
opened the throttle of engine 1109. Past 
records of performance were unimportant 
now. Speed, that was the demand. And 
the proud 1109 raced over the miles to win 
the Panama a tender spot in the hearts of 
the “Egypt” country for her speedy relief 
mission. 

The Panama was and is a proud train and 
any engineer at her throttle was a proud 
man. Some great railroaders rode her cab: 
C. J. Barnett—who fired under Casey Jones 
a top-grade engineer who loved his engine 
No, 1100. He ran south of Memphis with 
J. T, White firing. White was an engineer 
too, but firing the Panama was a privilege. 
From Canton, Miss., to New Orleans it was 
Bud“ Ford highballing her and James Ma- 
theny firing. 

Everybody on the railroad loved the Pana- 
ma and they all tried their best to keep her 
from getting hurt. Take Flagman W. © 
Lightfoot on the old Tennessee division. A 
long freight was going onto a siding to let the 
Panama get by one night in 1925 near Fo 
Tenn, A broken airhose caused six cars to 
jump the track and block the main line. 
Realizing that in a moment the Panama 
would be passing by, Lightfoot, stunned in 
the wreck, ran down the track to warn the 
oncoming train. The Panama’s engineer saw 
his warning and stopped in time. C. W. 
Lightfoot a hero? Yes, all in a day's duty 
though. 

May 28, 1932, was a sad day for the Panami- 
For 20 years this youngster had romped UP 
and down the Illinois Central every i 
People set their clocks and went to bed by her 
time. When they heard her whistle 8l 
the line, everybody would stop what th 
were doing to watch her roll past. But 
the lean years of depression had come with 
their starvation diet of passengers for th? 
Panama. She couldn't keep dashing around 
with her lifeblood, so they put her to bed 
that sad May day, not knowing whether sh 
would run again. Chancellor T. P. G 
of the Sixth Mississippi District recessed nis 
court 5 minutes every session for 12 years S 
that everybody could watch the Panama of 
through Vaiden. He had these sad words 
memorial printed in a Memphis Comm. sá 
Appeal editorial; “The Panama Limit . 
ceases to run, Gone, but we hope not for 
ever, is the pride of the great Illinois Cent 
Railroad Co, that magnificent train the 
raced with time to and from Chicago to et 
Orleans.” The Panama was down, but n 
out, 

After 2% years of “retirement,” s 
Panama, as well as the railroad and th 
country, began looking to the future. The 
cember 2, 1934, was a big day for her. on 
whole country had their eyes and ears or 
Central Station in Chicago. The Govern 
of Illinois and the mayor of Chicago ars 
there. All the top Illinois Central tie 
were there. 80 was Ruth Lyon, opert ne 
stage star, as well as an orchestra and tg. 
Panama Limited Quartet. The mayor's sr 
year-old daughter broke a bottle of Wa pi 
taken from Lake Michigan, the Mississipi. 
River and the Gulf of Mexico over the ung 
gine's pilot. There was great celeb ran 
up and down the whole Ilinois Central. edule 
Panama was back, On an 18-hour acho aas 
too. Every town turned out with & trip 
band to welcome her back. The first 
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Carried a multitude of oficiais, civic leaders 
and newspaper men. Miss Lyon went along 
Wearing a white sult to prove how clean the 
Panama's new air-conditioning system was. 
The Panama pulled into New Orleans exactly 
On schedule, New Orleans reaction might 
best be summed up in these lines from the 
New Orleans Morning Tribune: “We are glad 
to note the Illinois Central's restoration of 
its famous Panama Limited train. * * * 
The return of the Panama signifies reviving 
business between New Orleans and 
Chicago, just as the removal of the train 
reflected a paralyzing effect of depression. 
And a great improvement in the service iteelf 
Will encourage trafic between these two key 
Cities, under normal conditions, beyond the 
old levels. For the train is the first com- 
Bletely air-conditioned service of the latest 
design operated into New Orleans.” 

The Panama bullt up a great reputation 
tor herself in a quarter of a century, but it 
Wasn't until 1942 that she really showed her 
Class. Voith a brand new 4,000 horsepower 

l locomotive and two seta of brand new 
Streamlined Pullman cara, the Panama be- 
tame a thing of beauty with her new yellow, 
Orange, and brown coloring. Always noted 
tor her luxury, she now ranked again at the 
top of swank trains. 

The Panama leaves both Chicago and New 
Orleans at 4:39 p.m. every afternoon, Din- 

in one of the Panama's new twin-unit 

ng cars is an experience to be remem- 
There are two distinct dining rooms 

and a wide variety of appetizing entrees in- 
Cluding shrimps creole and fresh strawberry 
shortcake in season, two Panama favorites. 
After a bit of relaxation and conversation 
With other passengers in the lounge-obser- 
Vation car, it's bedtime. You have your 
Choice of roomettes, compartments, bed- 
or drawing rooms. There's always a 
porter to make you comfortable. The Pan- 
ama crew, conductors, stewards, walters, por- 
ters, and all the rest are proud of their repu- 
on for courtesy. A good night's sleep 
On the Pancma will find you pulling up the 
Window shade in the morning to experience 
a complete change of scenery. One can go to 
With a blizzard outside passing through 
ois and wake up the next morning in 
Louisiana to find green fields and people in 
Shirt siceves passing by. Time for break- 
ast and to read the Chicago newspapers 
ar New Orleans—which are passed out to 
gers. There's a radio in the lounge 

too, ir you want to listen to it. At 9 in the 
tning the Panama arrives at both ends 

Its run. 

The year of 1962 marks the 111th birth- 
day of the INinois Central Railroad. It also 

ks the 50th birthday of the Panama. 
She hos the maturity of service now that 
* 


pted Writer David P. Morgan to call a 
ine on the Panama “My Finest Train Trip“ 
Trains magazine. With a 1614-hour 
wchedule, she doesn't give people much 
hance any more to dash out and watch her 
But the air horn on the dlerel still 
moe the same old thrill to ralironders and 
Standers up and down the railroad as the 

: anama Limited goes by, on time. 


© Panama Limited, queen of the Miinois 
e ral Rallrond passenger fleet, will mark 
20th anniversary as à streamline train 
toe 3, 1902. During its 20 years of opera- 
Pan. between Chicezo and New Orleans the 
Nama has traveted 14.5 million miles and 
fried 1,533,000 passengers. It is one of 
dee Qil-Pullman trains remaining in the 
ited States. 
Wer, two sets of Panama equipment which 
Yeats introduced in 1942 represented an in- 
manent of $3,835,009. Since that time 
Unit, new room-type sleeping cars and twin- 
ha diners as well as new disse] locomotives 
then been added. The Panama Limited was 
dee frst train to wear the familiar orange- 
'WR-yellow color combination which now 
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Minois Central passenger service, 
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Work of Jerry R. Holleman on Behalf of 
Farmworkers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the board of directors of the 
National Council on Agricultural Life 
and Labor unanimously passed a reso- 
lution at its recent meeting expressing 
its appreciation to Jerry R. Holleman, 
former Assistant Secretary of Labor, for 
his work on behalf of farmworkers. 

NCALL which acts as a clearinghouse 
and action center for dozens of re- 
ligious, civic, small farm, consumer and 
labor groups, has sought for several 
decades to improve the tragic condi- 
tions of our migrant farmworkers. It 
is expert in farm labor problems and has 
worked valiantly for their solution. 

I want to call the NCALL resolution 
to the attention of the Senate. I also 
want to state that I fully agree with the 
NCALL about Mr. Holleman’s work on 
farm labor. 

Mr. President, I do not know anything 
about Mr. Holleman’s relationship with 
Billie Sol Estes except what has ap- 
peared in the newspapers. Other per- 
sons who are more qualified have looked 
into this situation. 

However, as the chairman of the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Migratory Labor, I 
am very familiar with the work which 
Mr. Holleman has performed concerning 
farm labor. 

Mr. Holleman demonstrated a deep 
dedication to assist these workers who 
are the most impoverished people in our 
economy. His hard work, his tremen- 
dous drive to improve the abysmal farm 
labor conditions merit great praise. 

NCALL’s board of directors stated that 
more progress was made in the farm 
labor field during the year he was the 
responsible Labor Department official in 
this area than in any previous period. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the NCALL resolution 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Mrnvres or THE BOARD oF DIRECTORS OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL ON AGRICULTURAL LIFE 
AND LABOR 
At a regular meeting of the board of di- 

rectors, on May 14, 1962, with representatives 

of 23 member national organizations present, 
the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas more progress has been made in 
furthering the welfare of farmworkers during 
the past year than during any other period. 
Of particular im in this effort were 
the fight made in 1961 to reform the Mexican 
farm labor importation program, the passage 
by the Sonate of the five bills for the welfare 
of domestic migrants, and the promulgation 
of the new Mexican farm labor regulations; 
and 

Whereas many individuals did 
service in this effort. One of the outstand- 
ing leaders was Jerry R. Holleman. To him 
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must go a great deal of credit for the ac- 
tivity and Interest of the Kennedy adminis- 
tration in the legislation and the regulations 
developed by the Labor Department. The 
progress made would not have been possible 
without his effort as the Assistant Secretary 
of Labor responsible for the Department's 
activity concerning farm labor. All 
Interested in improving the welfare of farm- 
workers owe Mr. Holleman a great debt of 
gratitude: Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of Directors of the 
National Council on Agriculture Life and 
Labor, That we go on record as thanking Mr. 
Holleman for his magnificent work on be- 
half of farmworkers and express to him our 
deep appreciation; and be it further 

Resolved, That we trust Mr. Holleman will 
continue his great contribution in some 
most worthwhile capacity. 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—ConcrEssIONAL 
Record, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 


The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citi- 
zens are cognizant of the basic reasons 
underlying the necessity of the proposed 
committee. They understand clearly 
the vital contribution that such a com- 
mittee could make to our national secu- 
rity interests. In many cases, they know 
that no public or private body is in exist- 
ence today which is devoted to the task 
of studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens 
to House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 7, 1962, 
The Honorable Howann W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

HonorasLE Sm: Your consideration of the 
Flood resolution—House Resolution 211—in 
the adoption of a permanent Committee on 
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Captive Nations in the House of Represent- 
atives will be greatly appreciated. 

This is most important to keep our Na- 
tion aware of what is going on. 

Thanking you for treating this matter 
favorably. 5 

Very truly yours, 
STEPHAN SPrRYNSKY. 
The Honorable Howagp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee. 

Dran Sm: Please consider favorably the 
Flood resolution—House Resolution 211— 
which calls for establishment in the House 
of Representatives of a special permanent 
Committee on the Captive Nations. 

Sincerely yours, 
WoLODYMYR MYSKIW. 


Jone 3, 1962. 

The Honorable Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Dean Ma. CHAIRMAN: We, American stu- 
dents of the Philadelphia area, ask you to 
support House Resolution 211 on the crea- 
tion of a Special House Committee on Cap- 

tive Nations. 

M. Sikorski, C. Scannelli, D. Munn, M. 
Zach, A. Pussy, B. Patillo, R. McInany, 
M. McCourt, J. Minor, I. Mazepa, Pat- 
ricla Wojcik, Cynthia Prjcz, Dolores 
E. O'Donnell, Carol Newberger, Rose- 
ann Sullivan, Grace Ricco, G. Malan- 
dre, D. Kingsmill, Eileen Mitchell, 
Mary McGee, J. McKeen, M. Williams, 
M. Rivera, Anne Marie McLaughlin, 
Rosemary Ann Polkus, Barbara Ann 
Polkus, Alphonse Polkus, Frances 
Rooney, Kathleen Neill, Barbara 
Downy, Cecilia Lashley, Nesdemonci 
Lashley, Christine Hiller, Gloria Far- 
ley, Janet M. Kristman, J. Ann Mc- 
Carty, Marie Razzis, Marie Tobin, 
K. Frattini, C. 


Elizabeth Press, Jo Anne Harrity, Eve- 
lyn Chapple, Monica Marsh, E. Gres- 
mer, Catherine Amadei, Tania Bulba, 
Marla Rohozynsky, Carol Schriever, 
Jack London, Donna Maria La Bree, 
Sue Sweeney, Pat Summers, Pat Rom- 
anink, Anna Witkowski, Gerie Rosola, 
Olga Nadia Kezoriz, Emilia Amadei, 
Irene Iavyzky. 


JUNE 6, 1962. 
The Honorable Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I take this opportunity to urge 
you to consider favorably the Flood resolu- 
tion—House Resolution 211. 

I strongly feel that the establishment in 
the House of Representatives of a Special 
Permanent Committee on the Captive Na- 
tions is essential and necessary. 


Yours truly, 
MICHAEL HUBICKYJ, 


Union Abuse of Power Must Be Curbed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial from the Wall Street Journal 
shows how far some unions are prepared 
to go in curbing the freedom of Ameri- 
can workers and in imposing killing re- 
strictions on production, As stated in 
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the editorial, the solution is up to Con- 
gress. Congress should act to bring labor 
unions under antitrust law to prevent 
such wanton abuse of power. My bill, 
H.R. 8407, is a step in the right direction 
and I urge other Members to cooperate 
with me in guaranteeing the rights of 
free American workers against injustice 
and coercion from any source, 
The above-mentioned editorial fol- 
lows: 
Unruty Union RULES 


Every now and then some incident calls to 
mind just to what extent the phrase “honest 
day's work” has fallen into disuse, or even 
into disrepute. 

A case in point Is a recent ruling by a Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board trial examiner 
that a labor union can impose production 
ceilings on its members and enforce those 
ceilings with fines or expulsion without vio- 
lating Federal law. 

The workers in this instance were members 
of a United Auto Workers local. Six of them 
earned more than the limit set by the union 
above the minimum piecework rates specified 
in the union’s contract with the company. 
All six were found guilty by the union of 
exceeding the earnings ceiling set by the 
local, and were fined. Four refused to pay, 
and filed charges with the NLRB alleging 
their union had committed unfair labor prac- 
tices prohibited by the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The trial examiner held that the right of 
the union to impose what were, in effect, 
production curbs on members, and the right 
to enforce those curbs by fines or even ex- 
pulsion from membership, were internal 
union affairs and hence immune from Fed- 
eral law. It was, he ruled, up to Congress 
and not the board to decide whether the 
union restrictions were socially or economi- 
cally undesirable. 

Now whatever the final disposition of this 
case may be, and it appears headed for re- 
view by the full NLRB, some of its tmplica- 
tions merit discussion. For whether or not 
these internal“ union rules limiting output 
violate Federal law, it is clear that like all 
similar arbitrary limits they are an affront 
to commonsense. 

Not only do they usurp a function of man- 
agement and add to production costs, but 
they also infringe on the rights of the work- 
Ingman, denying him the opportunity to 
earn as many dollars as he possibly can. 
That makes a farce of union leaders’ re- 
peated assertions that above all they have 
the true interests of the workingman at 
heart. 

Under restrictive work rules like these, it’s 
no wonder the idea of an honest day's work 
is going out of style. 


Understanding Modern Economics—A 
Comment on the President’s Speech at 
Yale 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following column by the distin- 
guished political commentator Walter 
Lippmann, Mr. Lippmann’s astute re- 
marks appeared in the June 14, 1962, 
issue of the New York Herald Tribune. 

The column follows: 
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THE PRESIDENT AT YALE 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

At Yale on Monday the President made 
a most Important address—for the domestic 
economy the most significant, it seems to 
me, since he was inaugurated. In it he 
described, as he has never before done 80 
explicitly, what it is that is new in the New 
Frontier. 

Unlike Franklin Roosevelt's New Deal, tlie 
Kennedy administration is not working for 
a change in the balance of social forces 
within the country. Roosevelt used the 
power of the Federal Government to in- 
crease the influence of agriculture and of 
labor, as compared with the influence cf 
business, and of the underdeveloped South 
and West as compared with the Northeast. 
The battles of the New Deal era were in 
the classic pattern of social struggle, of the 
have-nots against the haves. 

These battles were won by Roosevelt and 
a new balance of force was firmly estab- 
lished. This was proved during the 8 years 
of President Eisenhower when there was no 
attempt to repeal and undo the New 

The Kennedy administration begins where 
Eisenhower left off. It is not seeking an- 
other change in the structure of American 
society but on the contrary, to make more 
efficient the existing balance of forces. It 1s 
confronted, however, with a cultural gap. 
that is to say with popular beliefs about the 
economy which are u generation out of date. 

With rare exceptions the leaders of both 
parties hold to economic doctrines which 
have long since been abandoned as antl- 
quated by all the progressive and advanced 
countries of the world. Governor Rocke- 
feller understands modern economic doc- 
trine, but men like General Eisenhower and 
Senator Byrd talk as if they had never read 
a book on economic matters which has been 
written since the great depression of 1929. 

If President Kennedy is to fulfill his 
promises, if he is to raise the American 
economy from the creeping stagnation which 
has come upon it in the second half of the 
fifties, if he is to recover the industrial pre- 
eminence which we once had and have now 
lost, the administration will have to do a 
mighty Job of public reeducation. If our 
leaders do not learn to understand modern 
economics, we shall not be able to operate 
successfully the modern economy. 

It is this work of reeducation which the 
President began at Yale. It was a very 
beginning. But, of course, one speech 
not do what needs to be done—which is to 
close the cultural gap and put America® 
public opinion and American political debate 
in touch with the realities of the modern 


age. 

This reeducation is not a fight betwee? 
good men and bad men, between rich me? 
and poor men, between Republicans 
Democrats. It is, like all education, a 
for enlightenment in which all who partici- 
pate bravely will be the winners. 


The Deportation of the People of the 
Baltic States 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the great tragedies of our age n% 
been the loss of freedom that has en- 
sued throughout the world as the insid 
ious forces of Red communism have 
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moved forward in their attempt to domi- 
Nate our civilization as we know it today. 
This is underlined most clearly when we 
turn our attention to the once free states 
of the Balkan area—Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Estonia. The people of these three 
liberty-loying nations enjoyed but a 
Short period of the rights of self-deter- 
Mination before they were engulfed in 
1940 by the Soviet Union. During the 
two decades between the First and Sec- 
Ond World Wars their independence, 
Spirit, and their example of democracy 
out like a sore thumb in compari- 
80n to the reign of terror and dictator- 
Ship that existed in their giant neighbor 
to the East. The Soviets were deter- 
Mined to extinguish this flame on their 
der and moved in 1940 to occupy these 
Nations. Not content with mere occupa- 
they began on June 14, 1941, to 
Move by mass deportations the citizens of 
these three Baltic States—Latvia, Lith- 
tania, and Estonia. The deportation of 
thousands of these innocent people is not 
only a blot on the civilized history of 
dur time but it is an indictment of the 
Communistic system as it exists today. 
Nowhere or in no manner can commu- 
compete with freedom as such. 
When the Communists found that they 
Could not sell their vicious system to the 
Beople of these three nations they deter- 
ed to move out any and all that stood 
in their path. This is what happened on 
June 14, 1941. These people were sub- 
ted to unspeakable horrors in Si- 
beria, prisons and slave labor camps. 
Thousands of them have perished, no 
doubt, and those that do live on exist in 
the twilight world of the Communist 
horror. On this 21st anniversary of the 
rtation our hearts go out in sympa- 
thy to the people of these nations. It is 
dur fervent wish that one day when free- 
once again lives within Latvia, Lith- 
, and Estonia these people will find 
the Way to return to the democracy they 
80 long have sought. 


It’s What It Stands For 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE ` 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


J Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, as Col. 
met Glenn indicated in his stirring re- 
* tks before the joint session, most of 
w get a hard- to-define feeling inside 
hen the flag goes by.” 
tothe Lowell Sun, in its Flag Day edi- 
toe does a beautiful job of defining 
t sentiment: | 
It’s War It STANDS Fon 
U Oday, throughout the United States and 
A ons, the Star Spangled Banner is 
* on high to mark the annual obsery- 
I of Flag Day. 
ner ls a day dedicated to our national ban- 
teno the standard which has flown over 
ar Nation from its early days, through times 
cont and peace, and which, hopefully, will 
eng nue to fly over a free America until the 
Of time. 
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Today we are called upon to pay public 
tribute to the flag—but it is a poor Ameri- 
can who doesn't at all times, in his heart 
at least, revere this banner, and praise God 
that we have a free nation over which it 
may wave. 

It isn’t the piece of colored cloth in the 
form of stars and bars which we cherish, it 
is the ideal of freedom which it represents; 
an ideal which in many lands today is buried 
under the heavy-footed cruel tyranny of 
communism, 

So today in your own way breathe a prayer 
of thanksgiving for the flag and what it 
means, and every day of your life pray that 
it will remain a symbol of freedom—that in 
the present battle of ideologies it may emerge 
the winner and, in the words of the im- 
mortal President Lincoln, “that government 
of the people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth.” 


Just What Are Co-ops? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, how true it 
is that there is much misunderstanding 
of cooperatives and of the role they play 
in our free enterprise system. The Land 
O'Lakes News of June 1962, provides 
some clear answers to the question of 
“Just What Are Co-ops?” 

For this reason and for the general in- 
formation of our colleagues, I insert the 
following article into the RECORD: 

Just WHAT ARE Co-ops? 

Today, in many places, there is much mis- 
understanding of cooperatives, both by those 
whom they serve and by the public in gen- 
eral. There is failure on the part of many to 
realize that cooperatives are as much a part 
of the free enterprise system as the large 
private corporation, partnership, or individ- 
ual proprietorship. 

The farmer cooperative, be it large or 
small, is a service corporation set up, owned, 
and controlled by its farmer members. The 
primary burden of financing a farmer co- 
operative must rest on the members as 
owners and users of its services. Thus, 
when the cooperative uses the farmer's capi- 
tal, it does so only because a voting majority 
has voted to capitalize this cooperative with 
farmer equity investments and has so stated 
in its articles and bylaws. 

The absence of growth characteristics in 
its shares or other equities and the fact that 
any financial gain is distributed to the in- 
dividual member in proportion to his use of 
the service causes others not to be attracted 
to invest in a cooperative. 

While cooperatives were small, ineffective, 
and had poor management, there was very 
little opposition. However, when they began 
to succeed and to acquire effective status 
through economics which were developed by 
size and volume of business, as well as sound 
management, and therefore provided sub- 
stantial benefits to their members, they sud- 
denly, in the eyes of many, have become 
something sinister and bad for our free en- 
terprise system. 

Because they are doing the job they were 
organized to do—namely, promote the wel- 
fare of their members—cooperatives have be- 
come a sinister force to those who would ex- 
ploit the farmer. 
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The false statement, “cooperatives do not 
pay taxes,” has been made so many 
that through its repetition many have been 
led by those who oppose cooperatives into 
believing this statement. 

All businesses do not pay taxes on precisely 
the same basis. Individual proprietors, 
partnerships, and corporations which have 
less than 10 domestic stockholders pay a 
single tax on profits developed through trad- 
ing operations. The area where difference in 
taxable margins shows up is in a compari- 
son between incorporated cooperatives and 
business corporations, which are required to 
pay the corporation income tax, and the only 
difference is the right of cooperatives to de- 
duct patronage refunds allocated in cash or 
noncash form, The tax is paid by the pa- 
tron on his cash or noncash refund. Any 
corporation can make these deductions, but 
the investor-type corporation prefers to pay 
the tax and pay the balance to their inves- 
tors, rather than make the distribution of 
their earnings to their customers, as the co- 
operatives do, Corporations work for in- 
vestor profits; cooperatives to give service 
which promote their mombers’ welfare. If 
there is a margin, it is allocated to the pa- 
tron on the proportion of the business of the 
cooperative which was his. 

Ownership by its patrons is a distinctive 
feature of the cooperative. 

To the farmer it is as much a part of his 
farming operations as his production facili- 
ties. It can be his marketing department, 
his service department, or both. It provides 
his necessary farm business services at cost. 
Therefore, it is well that the farmer under- 
stand and use this part of his farm opera- 
tion as fully as he does his production facili- 
ties. It will also be well to do all possible 
to develop a better understanding of co- 
operatives by the general public. 


The Semantics of Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, tele- 
vision station WKRC is operated by the 
Taft Broadcasting Co. in my congres- 
sional district. Its editorial of Sunday, 
June 10, entitled “The Semantics of 
Peace, should be read by every Member 
of the Congress. It will be helpful in 
answering mail on the subject. 

The editorial follows: 

THE SEMANTICS OF PEACE 

It is curious and tragic that anticommu- 
nism should become a partisan and religious 
issue instead of remaining a patriotic re- 
sponse to a clear and present danger. 

During the past year we have seen mas- 
sive smear campaigns against the so-called 
extreme right. We have seen church groups, 
the American Civil Liberties Union, and 
many others espouse virtually every so-called 
peace movement while defending enemies 
within our midst. We have seen “anti-Com- 
munist” become a phrase as scornful as 
“fellow-traveler.” 

Why should this be? Why should the 
Christian churches be so upset about anti- 
communism? Do they not believe the de- 
votedly atheistic aims of communism? 

We believe this to be the most crucial sin- 
gle issue dividing Americans today—one 
which can spell our own doom if we cannot 
solve the riddle, 
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At the very core of the issue is the dia- 
bolically clever method used by communism 
to achieve its propaganda aims. It all re- 
volves around semantics. “Semantics,” ac- 
cording to Webster, is the science of mean- 
ings as contrasted with “phonetics,” the sci- 
ence of sounds. 

In the perpetual war being waged against 
us by international communism, semantics 
is the basic weapon. It involves tampering 
with the meanings of words so that inno- 
cent people among the bourgeoisie—that’s 
you and me—will be led to believe that the 
Communists want exactly the opposite of 
what they really want. 

Peace is the foremost example. Peace 
starting with universal disarmament, is the 
No. 1 goal of communism, as outlined 
by Nikita Khrushchev himself at the last 
party congress. Dutifully, the wishful 
thinkers and idealists of the Western World 
have responded to the rallying cry—have 
eagerly grabbed the balt. Indeed, a new 
peace organization has been formed in Cin- 
cinnati in the past few weeks, and sure 
enough, the No. 1 announced goal is uni- 
versal disarmament, 

Now what's wrong with peace one may ask. 
Does our opposition to universal disarma- 
ment mean we have repudiated Jesus Christ? 
Do we no longer acknowledge the Christian 
ethic? Of course, this is so much nonsense. 

The entire point at issue is that “peace” 18 
á word used by communism to convey what 
they want it to mean, not what it means to 
us. Peace means destruction of American 
unity. Peace means rendering powerless the 
forces of freedom. Peace, in short means, 
in the Communist lexicon, any state of af- 
fairs which results in extension of Commu- 
nist domination to any remaining part of 
the capitalist world. Because, Marx says, 
with capitalism there is a perpetual war be- 
tween the classes. This war can only be 
ended by the triumph of socialism, which be- 
comes communism, which in turn means 
“peace.” Whether “peace” involves rubver- 
sion, struggle, bloodshed, famine, or worse 
makes not the slightest difference—it is 
still “peace.” 

This, then, is the semantical weapon of 
communism. Untill the American people un- 
derstand Communist semantics; we will con- 
tinue to be confused, divided, and ineffec- 
tual in our deadly struggle for survival. 


Personal Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
* 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
the struggle we are waging with the 
Communist world, our position of 
strength depends on the foundation of 
our own philosophy of government and 
our economic phildsophies. 

It is well for us to review our American 
free enterprise system to properly ap- 
preciate its virtues. I am submitting for 
the Recorp at this point an editorial en- 
titled “Personal Enterprise,” which ap- 
peared in the Monday, June 4 issue of the 
Chicago Daily Calumet, which is a vivid 
reminder of views and facts often over- 
nokoa or taken for granted by many 
of us. 

The editorial follows: 
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PERSONAL ENTERPRISE 

In 1933, the U.S. Government gave official 
recognition to the Communist Government 
of Soviet Russia, and since that time the er- 
roneous philosophy of collectivism has af- 
fected and taken its toll on our freedom 
philosophy of personal enterprise. 

Since the discovery of the “New World” of 


by 

a new and better world, increased liberty, 
freedom, and economic opportunities un- 
bounded. They came to the United States 
secking a land rich in natural resources and 
unlimited opportunities which would enable 
them to advance and provide their own 
personal security. 

In early America there was no such thing 
as foreign ald, welfare grants, and urban re- 
newal plans. Had they been offered at that 
time, they would in all probabllity have been 
rejected. For at that time, the new America 
promised new hope for the individual, new 
promise for the man who wanted to get 
ahead through his own personal Initiative, 
free from the presence of Government re- 
straints, laws, and taxations. 

In such a setting the American compcti- 
tive free enterprise system was born. But 
today man is confronted with the issue of 
whether or not he should give away his free- 
dom, private initiative and individual re- 
sponsibility and surrender to compulsion 
and coercion. 

Here are statements of truth that are the 
keys to America's personal enterprise system. 

1. You cannot bring about prosperity by 
discouraging thrift. 

2. You cannot help small men by tearing 
down big men. 

3. You cannot strengthen the wenk by 
weakening the strong. 

4. You cannot help the poor by destroying 
the rich. 

5. You cannot help the wage earner by 
pulling down the wage payer. 

6. You cannot keep out of trouble by 
spending more than your income. 

7. You cannot further the brotherhood of 
man by inciting class hatred. 

8. You cannot establish sound security on 
borrowed money. 

9. You cannot build character and cour- 
age by destroying initiative and independ- 
ence. 

10. You cannot help men permanently by 
doing for them what they could and should 
do for themselves. 


Indirect Federal Lighting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, our Con- 
stitution established three branches of 
the Government—executive, legislative, 
and judicial—carefully defining the pow- 
ers of each. 

The present administration seems de- 
termined to ignore the constitutional 
provisions with regard to the power of 
the legislative branch. 

A fine example of this occurs in the 
present methods being used to set up a 
federally subsidized electric generating 
plant in connection with the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission’s Hanford plutonium 
reactor. 


June 19 


An editorial of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal points out the methods being used by 
the present administration to thwart the 
will of Congress. 

The editorial follows: 

Inpmecr FEDERAL LIGHTING 


If at first you don’t succeed—try, try 
again, even if you have to circumvent con- 
gressional authority. 

That scems to be the administration's po- 
sition in its efforts to set up a federally sub- 
sidized electric generating plant in connec- 
tion with the Atomic Energy Commission's 
Hanford, Wash., plutonium reactor installa- 
tion. Tho plant would use the reactors 
surplus steam. 

Three times last year the administration 
tried to get Congress to authorize 605 mil- 
lion to build an electric plant at Hanford. 
Three times it failed to convince legislators 
that the project was necessary, desirable, or 
even economically sound. It was objected 
that the low-pressure steam to be produced 
was unsuited to modern turbines, that 
atomic-electric technology would be in no 
way advanced, and that the plant would 
represent Federal intrusion into the private 
power fold. 

So now the administration is trying to 
obtain via a back-door approach what it 
could not obtain directly through the legis- 
lative process. Through a complicated ar- 
rangement, it is proposing to set up the 
Washington Public Power Supply System. 
made up of a group of public utility districts 
in the State of Washington. This system 
would issue bonds to construct the Hanford 
plant, the bonds to be backed by the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration, a Federal agency: 
An agency, it may be noted, that has run 4 
deficit averaging $13 million annually for 
the last 4 years. 

Under the proposed contract arrange 
ments, any losses suffered by the electri? 
plant would be assumed by the Bonneville 
Power Administration. The BPA could, 
some future date, become owner of the plant 
by paying off the bonds. The Federal Gov” 
ernment thus would be put in the steam 
electric generating business without the con- 

approval hitherto required 
steam projects, which generally are 
as within the province of private utilities. 

Proponents of this scheme assert that 2? 
legislation is needed to effect it. And that 
technically may be true. If it ia, then tb? 
Government presumably can bypass Con 
gress In constructing other such plants. 

But it cannot be overlooked that the Han: 
ford project has come before Congress and 
has been repeatedly rejected. Congress Mer 
do well to watch this devious attempt 
defy its authority. 


WMCA Report on Reapportionment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr, Speaker, on Mon- 
day, June 11, 1962, the U.S. Supreme 
Court ordered a lower court to give 
full hearing to the complaint of radio 
station WMCA in New York challenging 
the constitutionality of the apportion 
ment of the New York State Legislature 
on the grounds that it is discrimina + 
to urban dwellers. 
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The next day, June 12, radio station 
WMCA, of which R. Peter Straus is the 
President, broadcast a special report in 

matter. I believe this report deal- 
ing with the problem of apportionment 
is of interest not only to New York but 
to many other parts of the country as 
Weil. I am, therefore, inserting it into 
the Recoxp and am calling it to the at- 
tention of my colleagues. 

The article follows: 

‘Voice No. 1. U.S. Supreme Court orders 
new hearing on apportionment of New York 
Legislature. 

Voice No. 2. WMCA’s challenge of appor- 
tlonment upheld. 

Voice No. 3. High Court ruling seen as 

to Governor Rockefeller. 

KNarr. That was the big story in New 
York today and yesterday. You've heard 
about it. You've read about it. But what 
is apportionment? What does it mean? 
Why is it so vital to you and to everyone 
Who lives In Greater New York? How does 
it afect your rights as citizens in a democ- 
racy? How docs it affect the taxes you pay, 
the welfare of your family, the education of 
Your children? How was your right tom fair 
Apportionment brought before the Supreme 
Court of the United States? Who denied 
You this right in the first place? These are 
Questions you may have been asking today. 
This program is WMCA’s answer. 

The year is 1894. New York State is hold- 
ing a constitutional convention. Nearly 

the people of the State live in New York 
City. But only a small minority of the dele- 
Fates to this convention represent the city. 
For most of the century, the upstate coun- 
ties have ruled the State legislature. But 
power is suddenly threatened by the 
rapid growth of the big city. 

New York City’s delegates want a fair 
share of the seats in the State senate and as- 
Sembly for the people whom they represent. 
They want a fair apportionment. Now that's 
exactly what the rural delegates don't want. 
A fair apportionment for New York City in 

legislature would weaken their grasp on 
the reins of power in the greatest State of 
the land. While they still have the power to 
Tule this conyentiqn, they have no inten- 
of granting the city an equal voice in 
future affairs of the State. These are 
men, the rural delegates of 1894, 
Their aim is power. But that is not the 
Teason they give for fighting a fair appor- 
tionment of the legislature. From the rec- 
Ord of the 1894 convention, this is the chal- 
lenge to New York City delivered by upstate 
te Henry Cookingham: 
GHAM, “I say without fear of con- 
tradiction, that the average citizen in the 
district is superior in intelligence, su- 
Perior in morality, superior in self-govern- 
Ment to the average citizen in the great 
Cities,” : 
It was nonsense, of course. It was the ar- 


had plenty of company. His upstate 
Colleagues enthusiastically jolned in the 
Campaign to defend a naked power gtab by 
Ubeling the entire population of New York 
ity, From the 1894 convention record, this 
upstate delegate Edward Lauterbach: 

Lauremsacn. The people in our big cities 
are often unfit for citizenship. It’s to the 

areas that we must look for citizens of 
Breater intellect.” 

No scholar has more thoroughly studied 
the history of apportionment in the Legis- 
lature of New York than Prof. Ruth Silva, 
Of Pennsylvania State University. We'll hear 
later on this program how her findings were 
long Suppressed by the State. Right now, 
here is Professor Silva's report on the record 

the 1894 convention, the convention 
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which made you second-class citizens of New 
York State: 

Stiva. There was a good deal of talk in 
the conyention about the inferior quality of 
New York City’s electorate. And a lot of 
people in the convention, upstaters, argued 
that these people were less good Americans 
and that it was desirable that the preponder- 
ant power in the legislature should rest in 
the upstate.” 

Upstaters Cookingham, Lauterbach, and 
company did their work only too well. They 
had the votes in this convention. Into the 
constitution of New York State went a highly 
complicated system of formulas for appor- 


, tioning the legislature, formulas which op- 


erate to this day. These formulas don’t say 
in so many words that New York City shall 
be perpetually underrepresented, But every 
10 years when the experts have finished 
working out all the higher mathematics of 
apportionment, that’s just what happens. 
After each Federal census the the 1894 for- 
mulas are brought out, experts then go to 
work on the latest population figures for 
New York City and the rest of the State. 
And, when it's all over, you get your second- 
class ticket to Albany renewed for another 10 
years. In the census of 1950, for example, 
New York City had a clear majority of all 
the people in the State. But what happened 
when the legislature was reapportioned 3 
years later? Says Professor Silva: 

Siva. “According to the 1950 census, New 
York City had 52 percent of the State's citi- 
zen population, The act of 1953 gave New 
York City 43 percent of the State’s assem- 
blymen; 43 percent of the State’s senators.” 

In other words a clear majority of the peo- 
ple of the State were transformed into a de- 
cided minority of the bodies which create 
our laws. Just what exactly has second- 
class citizenship cost you? For one thing, 
money. An authority on that is Mayor 
Wagner: 

Wacner. “We pay, for instance, anywhere 
from 55 to 60 percent of the State budget, 
and yet we get back about one-third of what 
the other areas get. And again this is done 
because of the rural sections and upstate stc- 
tions controlling the 1 ture.“ 

Specifically we in New York City lose out 
on hundreds of millions of dollars every year 
when the State cuts up its better-than-a- 
billion-dollar pie among local communities. 
With nearly half of all the people in the 
State today, we get barely & third of the pie. 
The State spends nothing on city transit. 
though it spends hundreds of millions eyery 
year on highways, most of them beyond our 
city lines. The State pays most of the cost 
of transporting rural children to school. But 
it pays little toward the tens of millions 
spent by New York City each year on getting 
your kids to school. When it comes to our 
city schools, however, what the State saves 
on carfare is only a drop in the budget. 
Says Mayor Wagner: 

Wacner. “We've been fighting and fighting 
for years for an equal opportunity to get 
money for our children, over the objections 
of a lot of the upstate legislators, because 
they've been holding us down and have seen 
to it that their areas get so much more. 
They were getting $117 per pupil more than 
we were getting for a pupil here in the city 
of New York. Now this is outrageous.” 

Over the years the State of New York has 
saved as much as a hundred million dollars 
on the annual budget by treating your chil- 
dren as second-class citizens. Mayor Wagner 
takes credit for having pressured the legis- 
lature this year into a substantial boost in 
school ald for the city. But that boost was 
brought with a similar boost for the schools 
upstate, leaving New York City with just 
about the same thin slice of the total pie. 
Within the upstate majority that cracks the 
whip in Albany, discrimination against New 
York City is no longer carried out with the 
flamboyant candor of a Cookingham or 
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Lauterbach. Today it’s done with a yawn. 
So, too, is the occasional tossing of a crumb 
to the city In the legislature's rare moments 
of well disciplined generosity. Mayor Wag- 
ner, who once represented a Manhattan dis- 
trict in the State assembly, recalls how the 
legislature—aiter years of inaction—finally 
passed a minimum housing bill badly needed 
by the city: 

Wacner, “When we had that bill up for 
discussion, I don't think there was a debate 
on it more than 10 or 15 minutes. When we 
had some bill changing the conservation 
laws about the season for hunting, or 
whether they were going to have a hatchery 
in some place or another, why the debate 
would go on for an hour or two. In other 
words, the majority were not concerned with 
our problems; they didn’t understand our 
city problems.” 

Of all the matters vital to New York City, 
none has evoked more yawns over the years 
from the upstate lords of the legislature than 
the issue of apportionment Itself. In 1956, 
the legislature created a committee to recom- 
mend badly needed changes in the State 
constitution. Its chairman: Nelson Rocke- 
feller. When Mr. Rockefeller became Gov- 
ernor 2 yeara later, the committee had not 
yet taken up the matter of apportionment. 
It was reformed as a commission, headed this 
time by Judge David Peck. At the insistence 
of a handful of big city members, the 15- 
man commission agreed to study apportion- 
ment. And Professor Silva was hired to make 
a comprehensive report. Milton Bergerman, 
chairman of the Citizens Union, was a mem- 
ber of the Peck commission at the time. 

BrrcERMAN. “Shortly before the commis- 
sion came up for a reappropriation, the mat- 
ter was taken up by a committee and we 
Just about got the report filed and were pro- 
cecding to study it when the time came 
for an additional appropriation to extend the 
commission. At that time I was advised 
that the appropriation was not forthcoming, 
and the commission disbanded.” 

There was little question among the State's 
lawmakers that the sudden death of the Peck 
Commission stemmed from its prying ways 
about apportionment. Professor Silva's re- 
port was kept confidential, lest others start 
bringing up the irritating matter. But the 
word was out that this report had docu- 
mented as never before the extent of the 
State’s discrimination against the big city 
and the big suburban Counties of Nassau and 
Suffolk as well. Says Milton Bergerman to- 
day: 

BERGERMAN, “I think it is a shocking sit- 
uation that a subject as important as re- 
apportionment should have been put down 
at the bottom of the agenda and just at the 
time when, after herculean efforts on the 
part of some of the members, the matter 
was being brought to the floor that the legis- 
lature saw fit to give the committee its 
death stroke.“ 

So ended the last serious effort to achieve 
equality in the legislature under normal 
procedures of the State. Voters here in New 
York City might have resigned themselves 
forever to second-class seats in the Senate 
and assembly had it not been for just one 
thing. New York State is itself subject to 
an even greater power, the United States. 
And the U.S. Constitution says: “No State 
shall deny to any person within its jurisdic- 
tion the equal protection of the laws.“ 

That's the language of the 14th amend- 
ment. It was enacted right after the Civil 
War, primarily to guarantee the rights of 
newly free Negroes. Could it also be ap- 
plied today to guarantee the right of city 
people to an equal voice in the legislatures 
where State laws are made? This question 
has been asked in many States. For New 
York is not alone in making second-class 
citizens of city voters. More than a year 
ago the issue for the first time came before 
a Federal court in New York: On June 10, 
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1961, R. Peter Straus, president of WMCA, 
had this to say in the fourth of a series 
of editorials on apportionment broadcast by 
this station: 

Srravs. In Federal court this week, 
WMCA went to bat for your rights as a 
voter in New York State. WMCA called for 
a hearing on the well-founded complaint 
that the apportioning of seats In the State 
legislature discriminated, unconstitutionally 
against voters in New York City. The State 
of New York, however, through the attorney 
general's office filed a motion to dismiss our 
complaint. In doing so, a spokesmen for 
the attorney general gave not only tech- 
nical reasons, but said that there's nothing 
at all unfair about the way New York City 
is shortchanged on its representation in 
the legislature.” 

That State attorney general was Louis 
Lefkowitz, who just happened at the time 
to be a candidate for mayor of New York. 
Over this station the following week, Lef- 
kowltz replied to WMCA's editorial: 

Lrrxowrrz. “Decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States and other high 
courts indicate that one, a system of ap- 
portionment which is based upon both 
population and areas, is within a State’s 
constitutional power; and secondly, whether 
the dual system adopted by a State is wise 
or not, or whether it is fair or not, are not 
questions which a court may decide, but 
must be left to constitutional and statutory 
amendment. Based upon these decisions, I 
moved to dismiss the complaint purely as 
a matter of law. My personal opinion as 
to the wisdom or fairness of the apportion- 
ment law was not involved nor expressed.“ 

The Attorney General's personal opinion 
as to whether New York City gets a fair 
shake in the legislature is a secret to this 
day. In the case before the lower Federal 
court, WMCA suffered from the fact that 
the Supreme Court had never said the US. 
Constitution protects the general right of 
equal representation in a legislature. On 
January 21 of this year, in another edi- 
torial to WMCA listeners, Station President 
Straus reported: 

Straus. Last week WMCA took a licking 
in court, and in a sense you did, too. We had 
asked a Federal tribunal to rule that the 
apportioning of seats in our State legislature 
discriminates against voters In New York 
City. WMCA claimed that this discrimina- 
tion violates your rights under the U.S. Con- 
stitution. The court held otherwise. WMCA 
does not intend to let this matter drop. An 
appeal from last week’s decision will soon 
be made to the Supreme Court of the United 
States.” 

While WMCA was preparing its appeal, the 
Supreme Court was about ta rule on one 
of the most important cases in its history. 
The case was called Baker v. Carr. It had 
originated in the city of Nashville, Tenn. 
Baker was a voter in that city, He claimed 
that the State of Tennessee discriminated 
against Nashville in apportioning its legis- 
lature. Just as in WMCA's case, a lower 
court had ruled that even if there was such 
a discrimination, a Federal court could do 
nothing about it. Baker, like WMCA, had 
decided to appeal to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. On March 26 of this year, 
the Supreme Court told the lower court In 
Tennessee that it had decided wrong. States 
must give equal protection to all voters In 
apportioning their legislatures. So said the 
Supreme Court. It ordered the lower court 
to hear the case all over again and this time 
to take appropriate ‘action. At a news con- 
ference that week the President of the United 
States hailed this Supreme Court decision as 
a charter of freedom for city voters in many 
States throughout America: 

President KENNEDY. “I would hope that 
those responsible in various States—and 
this is not a matter merely confined to Ten- 
nessee but is true of Massachusetts and oth- 
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er States—I would hope that because of the 
change in population areas that every State 
would reexamine this problem and attempt 
to insure equality of voting rights.” 

The Legislature of the State of New York 
was then in session, but it took no notice of 
the Supreme Court decision, nor of Presi- 
dent Kennedy's suggestion that the States 
themselves take the initiative in guarantee- 
ing equal voting rights. For WMCA, there 
obviously remained no cholce but to pursue 
the battle in the courts, armed this time 
with the powerful precedent of Baker v. Carr. 
On April 3, WMCA filed its appeal before the 
Supreme Court of the United States. In an 
editorial for WMCA listeners, Station Presi- 
dent Straus said: 

Srreavus. “We'll ask for the same ruling on 
behalf of your rights that the Supreme Court 
handed down for the city voters of Tennes- 
see. This means that there is hope at long 
last foran end to the upstate bloc in Albany 
which year after year swindles New York 
City out of its fair share of the money spent 
on schools, transportation and general ald. 
It means that WMCA’s suit is your sult. 
When the fight for fair representation is 
won, you will no longer be a second-class 
citizen of New York State, just because you 
liye in the city.” 

While awaiting the ruling of the Nation’s 
highest court, WMCA followed up on a search 
it had begun more than a year ago. What 
had happened to that report to the Peck 
Commission by Prof. Ruth Silva? This was 
the report so damning in its facts about ap- 
portionment in New York State that the 
legislature had killed the Peck Commission 
itself rather than allow it to follow up on 
those facts, 

This was the report of which 250 copies 
had been made at great expense to the State, 
& report which had cost New York taxpayers 
altogether as much as $20,000. But not 
1 of those 250 copies was available to 
the public. Just a month ago, WMCA was 
able to locate a copy and made it public. In 
case you're wondering, it was not supplied 
by Professor Silva. The report not only 
confirmed that past apportlonments of the 
legislature discriminate against New York 
City. It showed further that, with changing 
population trends, New York City under fu- 
ture apportionments will suffer even worse 
discrimination. Professor Silva's report 
showed that undor the last apportionment 
there were 30 senate districts upstate whose 
average population was barely half the popu- 
lation of the average district in the Bronx. 
Assemblymen from the 4 major boroughs 
of New York City represented 10 times as 
many people as the assemblyman from up- 
state Schuyler County. And so it went, not 
only for the city itself but for the big subur- 
ban counties of Greater New York. After 
WMCA had made the Silva report public, 
Joseph Zaretskl of Manhattan, minority lea- 
der of the State senate, phoncd WMCA: 

ZARETSKI. “I knew all about the Silva re- 
port and I know what it contained and that 
we had demanded its publication many times 
prior to the publication by WMCA. I want 
you to note that If it were not for WMCA, 
the report wouldn't have seen the light of 
day up to this time.” 

By this time the State legislature had 
adjourned for the year. It had taken no 
notice of the Supreme Court ruling that 
fair representation in legislatures is a right 
of the American people. In the light of the 
Court's ruling in Baker v. Carr and in the 
light too of the facts revealed in the Silva 
report, WMCA sent a telegram to Governor 
Rockefeller appealing for prompt action on 
apportionment by the State. In a WMCA 
editorial, Station President Straus said: 

Srravs. “Right now, as you know, WMCA 
ls appealing to the U.S. Supreme Court to 
abolish this system. But the Governor 
doesn't have to wait for a Court order. He 
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could call a special session of the legisla- 
ture right now to act on making your vote 
equal to that of voters upstate.” 

From the Governor's secretary came a 
terse reply. The Governor has stated on a 
number of occasions," he wrote, “that he has 
no intention of calling a special session.” At 
a news conference later in the week, WMCA 
Reporter Dan Meenan gave him an oppor- 
tunity to state it again: 

MEENAN. “Will you call a special session 
of the legislature to deal with the reappor- 
tionment of the State legislature?” 

ROCKEFELLER. “I can't imagine why.” 

MEENAN. “Do you consider New York State 
vulnerable under the recent Tennessee Su- 
preme Court decision?” 

ROCKEFELLER. No, I really don't. We have 
provisions in the law which provide for ap- 
portionment which is one of the questions 
that comes up. If you're referring to New 
York City, New York City has what—about 
46 percent of the population and they have 
about 43 percent of the vote in the legisla- 
ture, and it seems to me that’s a reasonable 
relationship. I don't think that our State 
is very far out of line.” 

In making this defense of the existing ap- 
portiomment of the State, Governor Rocke- 
feller had fastened on a momentary accident 
in State apportionment. It stemmed from 
the fact that the 1894 formulas have not yet 
been applied to the 1960 census. Of the Goy- 
ernor's statement that New York City's ap- 
portionment is not far out of line, Professor 
Silva says: 

St. va. This won't be true. New York 
State will be underrepresented again as soon 
as the new apportionment is passed—a new 
apportionment based on the new 1960 census 
figures—because the formula itself discrimi- 
nates against New York City.” 

Right now, as the Governor points out, 
New York City has 46 percent of the people 
of the State. Here, according to Professor 
Silva, is what is about to happen to your 
representation in the legislature: 

Suva. “At the next apportionment—that 
is, applying these formulas to the 1960 cen- 
sus figures—New York City will have 36 per- 
cent of the senators, 37 percent of the as- 
semblymen, but 46 percent of the citizeD 
population.” 

In terms of seats to which New York City 
is entitled and what it will get under the 
new apportionment, this means five seats in 
the senate and 13 in the assembly. That's 
the difference between a near majority and 
a bare third of the votes in the entire legis- 
lature. In defending his opposition to any 
change in New York's system of apportion- 
ment, Governor Rockefeller does not just 
ignore the fact that this system is about 
to doom New York City to its smallest rep- 
resentation of the century. Quite frankly, 
he professes not to know why you should 
mind. Says the Governor: 

ROCKEFELLER. “Now, when you take the 
Senate of the United States, with 17 mil- 
lion people here almost, two Senators; and 
then, I don’t know how many States there 
are that have less than a million people 
they've got two Senators. If they're going 
to raise these questions, it's a wonder that 
they haven't tried to make a crusade on that 
subject.” 

If the Governor really wants to start such 
a crusade, WMCA would be delighted to ba 
him up. But he is not yet President, He !§ 
still the Governor of New York State. And. 
whatever feelings he may have about the 
composition of the U.S. Senate, they have 
little bearing on an evil right here In New 
York which cries out for his attention, 
Governor's apparent indifference to ever? 
voice raised on behalf of justice to New Yor 
City has, of course, been charged in many 
quarters to politics. Mr. Rockefeller is a Re 
publican. Upstate New York is heavily sl 
publican, And greater representation for th 
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city would almost certainly strengthen the 
Demoorats in Albany. But it’s a mistake to 
assume that all Republicans are of one 
mind about apportionment. Three years 
ago, when the lower court in Tennessee had 
ruled against the city voters in Baker v. Carr, 
the United States had a Republican Presi- 
dent. Under Dwight D. Eisenhower, the U.S. 
Department. of Justice decided to give the 
City voters its oficial support in an appeal to 
the Supreme Court. J. Lee Rankin, Solicitor 
General of the United States under Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, is today a lawyer practic- 
ing in New York, and he's still a Republican, 
Asked about his reaction to the drawing of 
Party lines on the issue of apportionment, 
Rankin told WMCA: 

Raxxin. “My reaction as a Republican is 
that if there is an unfairness toward any 
group of people in our country, the Repub- 

can Party cannot be in fayor of that un- 
fairness, that they should be leading in try- 

to see that all people are dealt with 
fairly in accordance with the Constitution, 
and that any other considerations must be 
Subordinate to that.” 
It was on this principle, according to 
that he—on behalf of a Republican 
Administration—threw the Justice Depart- 
ment ea support behind the city voters in 
Tennessee. It was on the same principle 
that the Democratic administration of Presi- 
dent Kennedy continued this support before 
the U.S. Supreme Court. In the WMCA case, 
station went before the same court with 
official backing of the city of New York 
and the county of Nassau. Yesterday morn- 
in the press room of the High Court in 
Washington, the clerk of the court posted the 
Tulings of the day. Direct from the Supreme 
Court, WMCA's Washington Bureau Chief, 
Chapman, reported: 
MAN. The Supreme Court has given 
Tealdents of the Nation's largest city hope of 
ased representation in the State legis- 
lature, requiring a three-judge Federal court 
in New York City to take up a redistricting 
Plea it had earlier refused to hear. The case 
Was brought against State officials by radio 
Station WMCA. The Supreme Court acted 
in the light of the precedent-setting Tennes- 
dee decision handed down in March, It has 
Also ruled similarly in a Michigan case.“ 
The order ot the Supreme Court said only 
that the lower court must now rehear 
CA’s complaint against the apportion- 
Ment of New York's Legislature. The full 
Case will now be heard in court. And the 
State can no longer answer this complaint by 
Saying the US, Constitution has no bearing 
on it. Yesterday the Supreme Court ruled in 
fect that it does. In answer to WMCA’s 
complaint, the State will not have the op- 
ty to prove, if it can, that the present 
*ystem of apportionment is fair. WMCA, is, 
course, prepared to prove that it is not. 
Yesterday's ruling by the Supreme Court 
Sf the United States, Mayor Wagner told 
CA's Martin Plissner: 

Wacnen. “I think this court decision is 
Breat, because it’s going to be able to have 
US win this victory in a way that will be 
. Otherwise, if the present legislature 
8 80 controlled, they're never going to let 
®Pportionment go through on their own, or 
any kind of apportionment that’s fair to the 

ty or the suburbs.” 

NER. Do you feel that if New York 

City nad its rightful representation in Al- 

bany, along with the State's other big cities 

x our suburban counties, we could get 
t's coming to us?" 

Wacwrn. Yes, I would say that we'd be well 
on our way. The inequities in certain areas 
have been 80 large that it may take a little 

e to straighten them out, but we'd be on 
Way to a more equitable distribution of 
= ad and of concern by State govern- 

Sometime soon, a ruling may be finally 
handed down on your right to equal repre- 
entation in the Legislature of New York. It 
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could lead at long last to a State govern- 
ment which will give your problems and your 
needs the same care and attention which is 
now given to the other half of the people 
of the State, the people who live beyond our 
city Une. Whatever the outcome of this 
case, however, time is running out on the 
upstate empire over New York City created 
by Cookingham, Lauterbach, & Co. at the 
Constitutional Convention of 1894. There 
can be no defense of a system of apportion- 
ment which says one voter in an upstate 
county is worth 10 voters in New York City. 
WMCA asks the Governor once again to call 
a special session of the legisiature to begin 
the process of constitutional amendment 
which will make all New Yorkers equal in the 
polling booths of the State. If you agree 
that WMCA‘s cause is your cause, write Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller and let him know that you 
want to be a ffrst-class citizen of New York 
State. That is what WMCA Is fighting for in 
the courts of the Nation. That is what you 
can fight for by writing Governor Rocke- 
toller, Albany, N.Y, That's Governor Rocke- 
feller, Albany, N.Y. 

This has been a special report on the fight 
for fair apportionment in the State of New 
York. This program was prepared by the 
News and Public Affairs Departments of 
WMOA, the Voice of New York. Bert Knapp 
speaking, 
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Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of the United States have been 
shocked by the disclosure that a new for- 
eign policy plan is circulating within the 
highest levels of the administration, 
which assumes a development of mutual 
ideals and aspirations by the Soviet 
Union and the United States, and calls 
for abandonment of our vigorous defense 
structure and basic appeasement of the 
Soviet Union. 

However, before this policy is imple- 
mented, it would be well for us to thor- 
oughly review the dangerous aspects and 
to conduct a congressional inquiry into 
the major master plan that would have 
us abandon our position of strength and 
world leadership. I submit for the Rec- 
onp an editorial in this morning’s Chi- 
cago Tribune, with the thought that it 
would stimulate the concern of Members 
of Congress and the public with the dan- 
gerous flights of fancy that are being 
proposed within administration circles. 

The editorial follows: 

WASHINGTON’S FLIGHT From REALITY - 

Willard Edwards of our Washington bureau 
has disclosed the outlines of á draft plan to 
guide foreign policy of the United States on 
the assumption that differences between us 
and the Soviet Union will gradually “wither 
away.” The principal author of this excur- 
sion into fantasy is Prof. Walt Whitman 
Rostow, counselor of the State Department 
and chairman of ita policy planning board, 

Rostow develops the thesis that as the 
Soviet Union undergoes a process of “evolu- 
tion,” it will abandon Communist dreams of 
world conquest and will eventually grow 
closer to the United States in ideals and 
aspirations, so that an area of “overlapping 
interests” will develop and present tensions 
will disappear. 
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When that day comes, universal disarma- 
ment is to be achieved and everybody will be 
happy under the moral dispensation of the 
United Nations. Meanwhile, according to 
Rostow, we must do nothing to excite the 
suspicions of the Soviet Union, and especial- 
ly we must not wave any nuclear "first 
strike” capacity at the Kremlin. S 

This blueprint has been described by 
Undersecretary of State George W. Bell as a 
mere working draft“ and not a “settled” 
statement of policy, but there are indica- 
tions the Kennedy administration is alrendy 
working under its terms, 

On Saturday, for example, Secretary of De- 
fense McNamara, in a commencement ad- 
dress at the University of Michigan, went out 
of his way to notify the Russians that in a 
nuclear war the United States would make 
every effort not to destroy an enemy's 
civilian population. 

Before that, the United States had sub- 
mitted proposals at the Geneva Disarmament 
Conference which would scrap all conven- 
tional and nuclear national forces in some- 
thing like 9 years, vesting world military 
power solely in the United Nations. The 
U.N. alone would possess nuclear arms and 
would yield “such power that no single na- 
tion“ would be able to challenge it. 

Rostow's latest scheme, to be merchan- 
dised to the American people by an admin- 
istration propaganda campaign, embroiders 
some notions which its author has enter- 
tained ever since he made a pilgrimage to 
Moscow In November, 1960, shortly after Mr. 
Kennedy's election. 

There he heard complaints from Vasily 
Kuznetsov, Soviet Foreign Office official, that 
American defensive weapons with first strike 
capabilities were a source of provocation, be- 
cause thelr existence suggested that the 
United States might initiate a preventive 
war. Rostow thereupon is reported to have 
appealed to Mr. Kennedy to abandon such 
weapons as the Russians said were making 
them jittery, among them the Atlas missile 
and the planned RS-70 superjet manned 
bomber. Emphasis on conventional nonnu- 
clear armies and limited war deterrents has 
since suggested that the administration ac- 
cepted this American defense policy which 
had been made in Moscow. 

The magic in economics which the Presi- 
dent and his chief subordinates have re- 
cently been peddling in such counsel as that 
deficits are good for you is now being ex- 
tended into foreign policy and the decisions 
governing the Nation's survival. Wholly un- 
verifiable guesses about Soviet intentions are 
accepted as if they had been proved as thor- 
oughly as a theorem in geometry. 

This intellectual exercise under a bell jar, 
proceeding in total disregard of established 
Communist doctrine for more than 40 years, 
and ignoring Khrushchey's baleful prediction 
of a buried“ United States in which our 
grandchildren live under socialism, strongly 
implies that the New Frontier has lost touch 
with reality and is seeking escape Into a 
dream world where extravagant imaginings 
supplant harsh fact. 


The Portuguese Oversea Community 
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HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, following 
is an address by His Excellency Vasco 
Vieira Garin, permanent Representative 
and Ambassador of Portugal to the 
United Nations, delivered on May 6, 1962, 
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at the annual communion breakfast of 
the Iona College Alumni Association at 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 

His statement is in defense of the Por- 
tuguese way of life in various areas of the 
world which Portugal has colonized. He 
claims that Portugal has aimed at bring- 
ing together men of various races by the 
sharing of a common heritage of tradi- 
tion and culture based on the Christian 
ideal of fraternal love. While this is a 
highly controversial subject currently, I 
think the presentation of the Portuguese 
viewpoint is important and worthwhile. 

The Ambassador's remarks follow: 

THE PORTUGUESE OVERSEA COMMUNITY 

I feel deeply honored in being invited to 
associate myself with you all in today’s 
function which includes the dedication of 
a memorial to the late Rev. Brother Patrick 
B. Doyle who, during his long life, deserved 
so well of this great institution, and I stn- 
cerely join in paying a tribute to his memory, 

I am happy that you have given me one 
more opportunity to address a distinguished 
section of the great American public and to 
say a few words on one of the burning ques- 
tions that are engaging the attention of 
the world today—a question which by a 
curious coincidence of views poses a chal- 
lenge both to our opponents as well as to 
our friends. I refer to the preservation of 
the ancient Portguese nation and the Por- 
tuguese oversea community which is in- 
cluded in it. It is no secret that over the 
last 2 years, a serious misunderstanding has 
arisen to threaten the long-standing rela- 
tions of friendship of Portugal with the 
United States. This is due, I believe, in 
great measure to an insufficient understand- 
ing among the American people of Por- 
tugal's aims and methods as they are being 
implemented in her oversea provinces, and 
I shall be happy to contribute even in a 
small measure to furnish information as- 
sisting in the restoration of a proper per- 
spective of our life in these provinces. 

The concepts on which the Portuguese 
oversea community is founded are rooted 
deep in the history and evolution of Chris- 
tlian thought, which is much the same as 
saying western thought. At the risk of once 
more drawing upon us the full force of hos- 
tile critics who label us Portuguese as retro- 
grade, and reactionaries having a 16th- 
century mentality, I must stress that un- 
less this is borne in mind it is impossible 
to approach the question of the defense of 
the Portuguese way of life in the various 
continents where Portugal has succeeded in 
planting it, in a constructive spirit, in the 
face of the threat that Is posed to universal 
peace by the campaign of hate unleashed 
by international communism and its allies 
among the extremists of the Afro-Asian 
bloc of nations. 

Those who despise us for relying on our 
history, do so because they have themselves 
very often no history that is worth remem- 
bering; that is why they are engaged so 
feverishly in destroying their past every- 
where and confining it to museums and wa- 
tering it down in the textbooks they place 
in the hands of their children. For them 
history is really bunk and had better be 
forgotten. 

Portugal wns the first among the countries 
of Europe to set out on the tantalizing cru- 
sade of discovering new worlds across the 
seas and oceans and introducing mankind 
to itself. The motives that prompted this 
innate urge of our ancestors had in them 
nothing of the selfish or the obnoxious, and 
no historian worthy of the name will contest 
this. But others followed the Portuguese 
over the seas and oceans and imported into 
this grand endeavor toward a universal 
brotherhood of men, a materialistic strain 
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involving the idea of gain and wealth, to 
which they subordinated so often the moral 
and spiritual progress of the indigenous pop- 
ulations. Nevertheless, these nations while 
stimulating the evolution of these popula- 
tions as self-sufficient communities against 
the backdrop of ideas based on a differentia- 
tion of men by the color of thelr skin, suc- 
ceeded in giving them a substantial material 
prosperity. 

Portugal's ideals which were the fruit of 
her people's deep Christian faith, repudiated 
from the outset this concept of race supe- 
riority in human relations, Rather, they 
aimed at the bringing together and fusion 
of men of various races by sharing a common 
heritage of tradition and culture of which 
the cornerstone is the true, Christian ideal of 
fraternal love. Witness in this context the 
oft repeated injunctions which our early 16th 
century Monarchs gave to the governors and 
viceroys whom they sent to their oversea 
territories. Time and again we see them at 
great pains to stress the fact that His 
Majesty does not distinguish his subjects by 
their color but by their merit,“ and to lay 
down that the oversea territories are not 
subject lands of the crown but are, along 
with the provinces of European Portugal, an 
integral part of one indivisible nation; thus 
in the 17th century, a royal edict re- 
flected this basic ideal of Portuguese politi- 
cal life, emphasizing that Gos and all other 
oversea provinces, are not separate or dis- 
tinct from metropolitan Portugal, but are 
united with it on an equal basis as members 
of the same kingdom; and an individual born 
in Goa or Angola or anywhere else in the 
oversea provinces is as good a Portuguese 
and has the same rights and privileges as 
one who is born or resident in Lisbon.” 

Witness also the early official encourage- 
ment to the intermingling of the races, of 
which the great captain and viceroy of 
India Albuquerque well-known efforts to get 


‘his soldiers wives from the local women of 


Goa, is an outstanding example. 

Much of the hostility and criticism of the 
Portuguese position today stems from a lack 
of knowledge of this historical process of 
which the Portuguese oversea provinces are 
a result, 

It is therefore essential to remember that 
unlike the political systems evolved by other 
European nations for their oversea terri- 
tories, the Pértuguese system envisaged from 
the beginning as its goal the creation 
through a long process of evolution of a 
multi-racial and pluri-cultural society 
wherein men of diverse creeds and ethnologi- 
cal strains would live in peace and harmony 
sharing the benefits of a common civiliza- 
tion and culture in which all the parent cul- 
tures were fused with one another and not 
destroyed or eliminated. The aspiration to- 
wards this objective runs like a thread of 
gold in the five centuries of Portugal's rela- 
tions with the people of her overseas prov- 
inces, during which the overall pattern has 
crystallized, imparting a new connotation to 
the term “Portuguese.” 

Our enemies, however, make it a point to 
disparage and ignore this idealistic claim of 
our historical process—as Indeed they would 
spurn all history—stressing despite over- 
whelming evidence that this classification of 
our oversea territories as oversea provinces, 
as against the colonies of other European 
powers, is a recent political device cleverly 
invented to escape what they term the in- 
evitable “winds of change.“ But the merest 
objective examination of facts provides a 
denial to our detractors; without having to 
go into greater detalls, it is sufficient to re- 
call that at no time the Portuguese legisla- 
tion gave the native populations of their 
oversea provinces the status of subjects, 
but always tended to grant to them on a 
basis of equality with the people of Europe- 
an Portugal the status of citizens; nor did it 
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at any time envisage the setting up of inde- 
pendent legislative bodies, with limited 
powers in each territory, barring its people 
from sending their representatives to the 
parliament of the nation sitting in Lisbon, 
where they could enjoy the rights and privi- 
leges open to all members without discrim- 
ination. 

Did we as a nation, live up to this sublime 
ideal of equality among the races through- 
out our history? This is a very pertinent 
question that may well be asked by the voice 
of sober criticism. My answer is that on 
the whole we have done so. Throughout 
the 500 years of our presence in our oversea 
provinces, the system of government as well 
as the social pattern which we evolved in 
these diverse territories which we have suc- 
cessfully fused and integrated Into the life- 
blood of the Portuguese nation, have fol- 
lowed the pattern laid down by this idea, It 
may be that the government or that social 
pattern may have at times been far from 
perfection. Which human institution is de- 
void of defects and imperfections? It may 
also be that individuais here and there have 
sought to tamper with the general line of 
thought; Importing into it obnoxious trends, 
but time and the innate good sense of the 
Portuguese nation have successfully count- 
ered these tendencies and eventually cor- 
rected the picture. It may even be that in 
some of the overseas provinces the process 
of evolution that was stimulated was slower 
than in others, But it was always there, 
and more important than that, the noble 
ideal of fusing the local cultures with the 
Latin Portuguese culture was never lost sight 
of. No one who sets out conscientously to 
make a study of our history will be able 
to deny this in fairness and justice. 

Thus, keeping faithfully to the sublime 
ideal of human brotherhood and equality 
set before us by our ancestors, we Portuguese 
have succeeded in creating at far distant 
places on the globe unique communities of 
men and women who have given an as- 
tounded humanity the strange spectacle of 
diverse and sometimes antagonistic com- 
munities living in perfect harmony under & 
single flag, in the enjoyment of a common 
cultural and historical heritage that is little 
less ancient than that of European Portugal 
herself. 

And the world could well take a lesson 
from this and adopt the Portuguese overse® 
community as a model to be copied to rem- 
edy much of the evils with which it is beset 
today. This is what we witness, for ex- 
ample, in that Greater Portugal of the 
Americas which is Brazil, where white, 
brown, and black and indeed all the racial 
strains of the world find a place by the side 
of one another in the most perfect harmony. 
This again is what students of sociology 
have been able to testify before the highly 
critical world of our days, in Goa, an over- 
sea province of Portugal which has been 
so recently occupied by the armies of the 
Indian Union in one of the most blatant 
aggressions that the world has witne 
since the seizure of Austria by the armies 
of the Third Reich. This, too, is what the 
casual visitor witnesses in the tiny, far east- 
ern provinces of Macau or Timor or in the 
vaster provinces of Africa-Mozambique, An- 
gola, In each case the traditional poll 
pattern followed by Portugal has success- 
fully brought about a close approximation 
of the racial elements, white, brown, yellow. 
and black, eliminating all occasion or ten- 
dency to conflict or disharmony, It has 
welded together the various local cultures 
with the culture of European Portugal evol¥~ 
ing in the result a distinct sociological type 
that is at the basis of our multi-racial and 
pluri-cultural society, the Luso-Indlan, the 
Luso-African or the Luso-American type. 
This fact is at first difficult to grasp for the 
foreign critic who has not gone to any of 
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these Portuguese oversea provinces, since 
he frequently is unable to distinguish the 
geographical connotation of the term Por- 
tuguese from its political or sociological 
connotation, 

It is very frequently asked, for instance: 
“How can a person who was born in Goa 
or in Mozambique, which are thousands of 
miles distant from Portugal in Europe, be a 
Portuguese and not an Indian or an Afri- 
can?" And indeed, on the face of it it would 
appear absurd that anyone born in Goa, 
which is a corner of the vast Indian sub- 
continent, should consider himself a Por- 
tuguese. Let us, however, pause for a mo- 
ment and examine the statement carefully. 
The small province of Goa has been an in- 
tegral part of Portugal, that Is, of the Por- 
tuguese nation, for over 450 years. During 
this long period the Goans having integrated 
themselves culturally and politically with 
European-born Portuguese, have had a 
share—one might say even a very prominent 
share—in the creation of the history of the 
Portuguese nation. Many of them have risen 
to serve as ministers, provincial governors, 
Ambassadors, judges, and generals, both in 
European Portugal and in the oversea prov- 
inces. Even today many of them occupy 

_high positions in Portugal, Angola, and Mo- 
zumbique. Thus, despite the undisputed af- 
finity of race and blood with the other races 
Of the Indian subcontinent, the Goans, as 
the Portuguese of India are known abroad, 
are by their manner of thinking, living and 
feeling, more at home with the Latins of 

pe and America than with the more 
ee populations of the Indian hinter- 
and, 

That is the reason why the world has 
found itself in the face of a paradoxical sit- 
un tion which it was at a loss to understand 
in deciding the issues in the so-called “Goa 
Question"; a situation in which the over- 
Whelming majority of Goans from all walks 
of life persistently expressed their desire to 
continue to be Portuguese rather than con- 
sent to submerge their personalities in the 
Vast and colossal Indian Union. That is the 
Teason, too, why today, some 4 months after 
the occupation of the province by the Indian 
Union, the Goans inside Goa vociferously de- 
Mand the right to remain Portuguese and 
are daily leaving as a protest the land of 
their ancestors which they have always 
Cherished, seeking refuge in the rest of 
Portugal, in Europe or in Africa. Unfor- 
tunately for these helpless people and for 
Portugal, a humanity grown callous to the 
Suffering of its fellows considers itself too 
busy to pay attention to the stark tragedy 
that is being enacted in that oversea Pro- 
vince of Portugal, while the occupation au- 
thorities are feverishly striving by every 
Means at their disposal to remove all vestiges 
Of the four and a half centuries of Portu- 
guese infiuence. 

This then is the basis of the Portuguese 
Oversea community; the fusion by a 
gradual evolutionary process of diverse races 
and cultures. It will be admitted that these 
basic concepts on which it is founded make 
it more enduring than other communities of 
Nations which from the outset envisaged 
and provided for an eventual breakup of 
their constituent elements. Ours is more 
in the nature of a sociological achievement 
and the idea of abandoning our oversea 
Provinces never entered into our scheme of 

gs. When we are asked to consider the 
Poesibility of having Angola or Mozambique 
one day independent, and to set a time limit, 
the suggestion is to our understanding ir- 
Televant and devoid of significance. We do 
Not know; we cannot make any predictions. 
Everything depends on the evolution of the 
communities we have established and are 
Consolidating. But whatever the future may 
ng, we will certainly try to avoid pre- 
Cipitating unprepared populations toward 
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hasty political solutions before the previous 
solution of the innumerable and complex so- 
cial, economic, technical and cultural prob- 
lems, without which there would be but new 
painful experiences of multiplying Congos in 
Africa. 

We now come to an examination of the 
continued existence of the Portuguese over- 
sea community in Africa, as it is presently 
framed, more particularly in Guinea, Angola, 
and Mozambique, in the midst of scores of 
new states into which the erstwhile Euro- 
pean colonies have bloomed. Their extent 
and strategic importance alone would be 
sufficient to attract to our provinces of An- 
gola and Mozambique the attention and 
greed of others if nothing else had super- 
vened to provoke a disturbance in the even 
tenor the lives of their populations, 

In order to understand the significance of 
the events that are sought to be provoked 
inside and around them, especially in the 
case of Angola, it would be profitable to in- 
quire into the reasons of the sudden lime- 
light with in the second half of the 20th 
century the African continent has come 
to monopolize among the nations of the 
world, for good or evil. From superficial ap- 
pearances, it would seem as though the big 
powers of today, particularly those which 
have had no connection with the continent 
in the past, are engaged in a contest of popu- 
larity in order to prove which of them is 
able tō do more for the benefit and the up- 
lift of the African populations. This, how- 
ever, is far from being the case, as will read- 
ily become evident from a closer examina- 
tion of the situation. I am referring par- 
ticularly to that part of Africa which lies to 
the south of the Sahara, most of which was 
portioned out among the great powers of 
Europe, other than Portugal, who were eager 
to find themselves a place in the African 
sun, toward the close of the last century. 

It must in fairness be conceded that even- 
tual departure from these territories which 
they frankly called colonies, was always a 
plank in their African policies; but the tim- 
ing and the abruptness of their departure 
must also be admitted to have left the vast 
African populations, whose destinies they 
took in hand, more or less unprotected. At 
the llith hour, the truth appears to have 
dawned upon all concerned that men are 
born equal, irrespective of the color of their 
skin and the old colonial nations also began 
to vie with the chorus of the Communists 
and their supporters among the Afro-Asians 
in disproving the falsity of the premises on 
which the doctrine of race superiority is 
based. But irretrievable damage had been 
done and the races divided from one an- 
other; no amount of striving in the opposite 
direction would serve to remedy the situa- 
tion. Into the vacuum now created, other 
forces represented by the great powers which 
had so far had no connections with the conti- 
nent are seeking to step. The most impor- 
tant of these is the force represented by in- 
ternational communism whose favorite 
weapon has always been intrigue, subversion, 
and violence. Inevitably in order to counter 
that sinister force, and in order to save if 
possible the newly independent African 
States from enslavement and possible de- 
struction, your great Nation which has al- 
ways cherished idealistic doctrines, even to 
the point of extreme generosity, had to step 
in and also manifest its interest in the fast 
confusing African situation. There is yet a 
third and last force, which is perhaps more 
subtle—inasmuch as it has at its command 
well-entrenched communities of its citizens 
im various African countries which could 
serve the purposes of an effective fifth col- 
umn in case of need. This force is repre- 
sented by a resurgent Indian imperialism 
seeking to replace the waning influence of 
the old British Empire. Left to itself, and 
freed from these twin outside influences of 
Russian and India, Africa would in all prob- 
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ability succeed in finding its destiny, after 
perhaps foundering for some time in the 
morass to which its inexperience and back- 
wardness might lead it. But both the Com- 
munist and Indian imperialism are bound 
to compete in the long run with each other, 
in order to take the upper hand in the ex- 
tremely dangerous situation, knowing full 
well that the African populations are by 
themselves too inexperienced and powerless 
to fend for themselyes. They exploit when- 
ever they can their sentiments of antiwhite 
racism, which are a hangover of the old 
colonial administration of some of the Afri- 
can States, in order to further their own 
ends. Their aim is to eliminate from Africa 
all European influence. 

In this pattern of things, a successful 
multiracial and pluricultural society such as 
Portugal has implanted in her provinces as 
Angola and Mozambique and which is bound 
to be evolved to maturity if left to itself 
free from outside interference, is certain to 
prove an impediment and a danger to the 
powers that be. Hence, the sinister machi- 
nations of the so-called nationalist elements 
trained and marshaled In the neighboring 
areas, which with the aid of foreign nations 
succeeded in unleashing on a small border 
area of the hitherto peaceful Angolan coun- 
tryside, that long tale of bloodshed and hor- 
ror In which violence, sadism, and bestiality 
marched hand in hand to effect the massacre, 
violation, and maiming of thousands of in- 
nocent and peace-loving Portuguese of all 
colors and of all ages, not excluding children 
in arms, as is known to all. 

Thanks to our people's firm determination 
to put down this attempt at disintegration 
by means of terror engincered from outside, 
and thanks to the consciousness with which 
every Portuguese, whether white or black, 
dedicated himself to the task, we have suc- 
ceeded in restoring the law-and-order situa- 
tion in the small northern area of the proy- 
ince that had been affected. We have 
brought back to loyal populations the much 
needed sense of security of life and prop- 
erty, and tens of thousands of them have 
already returned to their homes, resuming 
their industrious and peaceful activities. 
Thousands more are returning dally, and de- 
spite the threats of renewed violence that 
are being heard from abroad, we feel certain 
that we have the situation in hand. Above 
all, the people are on the side of law and 
order and of the preservation of their way of 
life. Their loyalty is all for the nation. 

In Africa we thus stand between two zones 
where hostile feelings predominate, the 
north where an antiwhite racism is trium- 
phantly discriminating against the Euro- 
pean, and the south where its opposite dis- 
criminates equally heavily against the black 
African. In our provinces of Angola, Mozam- 
bique, and Guinea, we have an atmosphere 
of peace and harmony in racial relations 
making up a zone over which reign those 
eternal values which will serve as an Inspira- 
tion to those who will have to devote them- 
selves to reconstruct what the evil spirit of 
our days has wrecked and ruined on all sides. 

Given time and freedom from interfer- 
ence from outside, there is no reason why in 
the African provinces too, Portugal should 
not succeed in evolving to maturity an 
ideally harmonious, multiracial and puri- 
cultural society as in Brazil, Goa, and else- 
where wherever her civilizing action has had 
time to leave an indelible impress. But one 
thing is certain, this process of evolution 
must be left to itself. There must not be 
any attempts from the outside, inspired 
either by selfish motives or by perverse polit- 
ical ideologies, to force a change. The es- 
sence of the process lies in the admission of 
inevitability, of gradualness in a developing 
society, Whatever the future that lies in 
store for the Portuguese oversea commu- 
nity, it must be the result of this evolution- 
ary growth and not an imposition from out- 
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side. By thoroughly understanding this im- 
portant factor in Portugal's political system, 
alone, It is possible to find s just and peace- 
ful solution to a question which otherwise 
exists only in the minds of the evil inten- 
tioned and the mischlefbent. 

I thank you, ladies and gentlemen, for the 
great interest and patience with which you 
have listened to me, and in order to ilustrate 
the extent of our effort in our African over- 
sea provinces, I Invite you to see the short 
documentary film that is about to be shown, 
and you may have an idea of the rapidly ex- 
panding educational faciiities that we are 
providing, the industrial potential that we 
are harnessing and the general Improvement 
of the human lot that we are endeavoring 
to bring about in those regions, inspired as 
always in the past by our belief in the equal 
dignity of all men, regardless of their color. 


Restoration of Original Congress Hall, 
Philadelphia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A, BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr, BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, on the coming Fourth of July 
the historic Congress Hall in Phila- 
delphia where the Congress of the 
United States met for 10 years will be 
reopened to the public. 

On that day President John F. Ken- 
nedy and former President Harry’ S. 
Truman will visit Independence Hall, 
which is right next door to Congress 
Hall. Visitors will have a chance to 
see the restoration of that famous meet- 
ing place of a famous legislative body. 

It is a great honor for me to inform 
my colleagues that this historic Hall is 
located in the Third Congressional Dis- 
trict which I have the honor and pri- 
vilege to represent. 

The city of Philadelphia extends a 
cordial welcome to all to come to Phila- 
delphia to enjoy the city’s annual Free- 
dom Week Celebration, June 27 to July 4. 

In Congress Hall they will see the 
Chamber where the Congress of the 
United States met during 7 years of 
oe Washington’s two administra- 

ons. 

There they will see in the Chamber 
where the House of Representatives met: 
the spot where George Washington stood 
to deliver his Farewell Address on 
December 7, 1796. 

There, too, John Marshall, then a Rep- 
resentative from Virginia, in speaking on 
the death of George Washington, first 
uttered the words, “First in war, first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen.” 

Mr. Speaker, it is with great pride in 
the restoration of historic Congress Hall 
in my congressional district that I com- 
mend the reading of the following article 
which appeared in the New York Times 
on Sunday, June 17. a 

The article is as follows: 
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PHILADELPHIA Reopens Hisrortc HALL 
(By William G. Weart) 

PHILADELPHIA.—Historic Hall, 
closed for 18 months by a structural and in- 
terlor restoration project, will be reopencd to 
tourists and others in time for the Fourth 
of July, But only the first floor will be open 
to the thousands of spectators who will con- 
verge on Independence Square for the July 4 
ceremonies, at which President John F. Ken- 
nedy and former President Harry S. Truman 
Are scheculed to appear, Extensive work 
remains to be done in the Senate chamber 
on the second floor of the two-story colonial 
brick structure on the southeast corner of 
the treo-shaded square. 

Like Independence Hall, an objective an- 
nually ot - around 1,500,000 sightseers, from 
every State in the Union, Congress Hall is 
among the most historic shrines in the United 
States. The two colonial structures stand 
virtually side by side, facing Independence 
Mall, a 4-block-long area that is being 
landscaped northward to the plaza approach 
to the Benjamin Franklin Bridge over the 
Delaware River, 

While Independence Hall saw the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence and wit- 
nessed the framing of the U.S. Constitution 
175 years ago this September 17, Congress 
Hall was the acene of debates that resolved 
the difficult problems of the first decade of 
the Nation. 

HONOR FOR TRUMAN 


At the coming Independence Day exercises, 
former President Truman will receive the 
City of Philadelphia Freedom Medal. Ac- 
cording to local recordkeepers, the joint 
visit of Mr. Kennedy and Mr, Truman will 
mark the first time that either a President 
or a former President has been at Inde- 
pendence Hall on the Fourth of July since 
Woodrow Wilson appeared there on July 4, 
1912, 

The 2-inch-wide gold Freedom Medal will 
be awarded to Mr, Truman for his “untiring 
efforts as a champion of freedom.” The first 
recipient of the award was former President 
Herbert Hoover, who was honored on the 
opening day of Freedom Week last year. 

Pennsylvania’s Goy. David L. Lawrence 
wlll lead a motorcade of Governors of the 
other 49 States, territorics, and possessions 
from the annual Governors’ conference at 
Hershey, Pa., to Philadelphia for the con- 
ference’s closing session, at which Mr. Ker- 
nedy will speak. 

This year's Independence Day obseryance 
will be the highlight of the city’s annual 
Freedom Week celebration, June 27-July 4. 
Most of the week's events will be held in 
Independence Square, several being staged 
near the Liberty Bell. Among the cere- 
monies will be the laying of a wreath at the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier of the Reyo- 
lutionary War in Washington Square, diag- 
onally across Sixth and Walnut Streets from 
Independence Square. 

Visitors to the Freedom Week celebration 
who enter the classic doorway of Congress 
Hall will be following in the footsteps of the 
early patriots. The building, completed in 
1789, was the National Hall of Congress 
throughout 7 years of President Washing- 
ton’s two administrations and through 3 
years of the Presidency of John Adams, from 
December 6, 1790, to May 14, 1800. 

On the first floor, where the House of 
Representatives met, Washington delivered 
his Farewell Address on December 7, 1796. 
It was there, too, that John Marshall, then 
a Representative from Virginia, speaking on 
the death of Washington, first uttered the 
phrase, "First in war, first in peace, and first 
in the hearts of his countrymen.” 
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M. O. Anderson, superintendent of Inde- 
pendence National Historical Park, has esti- 
mated that the total cost of the present 
restoration project will be about $580,000. 
Two other restorations, in 1913 and 1934, 
were far less extensive. 

“It will be worth every cent of the money,” 
he sald. “It will enable visitors to visualize 
better the many critical events associated 
with the historic structure.” History records 
that, during the tenure of Congress in Phil- 
adelphia, three States—Vermont, Kentucky, 
and Tennessce—were admitted to the Union; 
coastal fortifications were undertaken, and 
the Navy, Marine Corps, the mint, and the 
bank of the United States were established. 

The current restoration work was aided 
considerably by a 1798 newspaper cartoon. 
Very little was known of the interior of Con- 
gress Hall until a careful study of the car- 
toom was made. It depicted two Members of 
the House engaged, as they frequently were 
in those days, in a duel—one with a cane 
and the other with a pair of fire tongs. 

But more important from a historic stand- 
point was the background detail in the draw- 
ing. It showed the type of draperies in the 
windows, the pattern of the rug, the curve 
of the steps leading to the Speaker's plat- 
form, and a number of other architectural 
features hitherto unknown. 

With such details as a guide, carpenters 
employed by the National Park Service were 
able to duplicate much of the original fur- 
nishings. They bulit the Speaker's platform 
and its curved back, leaving plane marks in 
the wood to give it an antique appearance. 
They also constructed the three semicircular . 
tlers on which the Members of Congress sat. 

CHAIRS $140 EACH 


Replicas of the 106 chairs occupied by 
House Members have been built of mahog- 
any with black leather goatskin. They cost 
about $140 each, compared with the $8 pald 
Tor the originals supplied by Thomas 
n Philadelphia cabinetmaker. Research on 
desks indicated that 30 would be needed, at 
a cost of $21,000. Most of these pieces, built 
of solid mahogany, accommodate four per- 
sons each. Plain wooden benches have been 
installed in the spectators’ balcony at the 
side of the House floor. 

The restoration also includes wall-to-wall 
carpet, 50 wooden spitting boxes such as 
were once the targets of tobacco-chewing 
legislators, and draperies of a heavy green 
cloth known as “fearnought.” 

Upstairs, the rehabilitation of the Senate 
chambers is progressing on schedule under 
the watchful eyes of an American bald 
eagle. Cleaned, painted, and repaired, the 
temper-on-plaster eagle, the work of an un- 
known colonial artist, has been returned to 
its ancient perch above the platform across 
one end of the Senate Chamber. . 


A Look at the Communist World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the text of an ad- 
dress which I delivered last Saturday: 
June 16, 1962, at the 32d annual conven- 
tion of the New York Department of 
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Jewish War Veterans of the U.S.A. at the 
Concord Hotel, Kiamesha, N.Y. The 
title of my address was ‘‘A Look at the 
Communist World,” and it was as fol- 
lows: 

A Look AT THE COMMUNIST WORLD 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I 
am indeed very pleased to be here with you 
today and to participate in your convention. 

First of all, I wish to commend the Jewish 
War Veterans of the United States for their 
demonstrated loyalty to the principles of 
freedom and democracy, in times of peace 
and in war. 

What concerns all Americans today is the 
rivalry between international communism 
and the forces of freedom, and it is cf this 
rivalry that I wish to talk to you now. 

We, in the West, have become so accus- 
tomed to constant tension, so inured to 
daily reminders that we live in an age of 
peril, that we often try to ignore the crucial 
issues of our time and complacently hope for 
the best. This complacency is dangerous. 
It could defeat us. We must never forget 
for a single instant that the Communists 
are playing for keeps. 

Dedicated to their goal of world domina- 
tion, they are conducting the cold war in 
deadly earnest. Khrushchev has said that, 
for Communist purposes, a cold war can be 
as effective as a hot war—and in many cases 
More preferable. He believes that world 
Tevolution can be brought about just as 
surely by insidious but bloodless means, as 
by holocaust. We must guard against this, 
for freedom is our dearest possession. 

Today, I want to take a look with you at 
the Communist world. Let us together make 
& brief visit to the lands where freedom has 
been quenched by Communist dominatlon. 
Some of you here may have relatives in 
these countries. My purpose ls not only to 
demonstrate their tragic plight, but also to 
focus public attention on the fate of these 
half-forgotten people. 

In Germany, we have a striking contrast 
between Soviet oppression and Western 
liberty: Borlin. Here is a tiny Island bat- 
tered on all sides by a sea of hostile forces. 
The Russians are furious that, despite their 
threats and their wall, Berlin has not fallen 
into their hands. When I was there in 1959, 
the difference between East and West Berlin 
Was marked, but there was still communica- 
tion between the two sectors. In West Berlin 
shops were full, prices were reasonable, jobs 
Were available, and the people looked con- 
tended. Crossing into East Berlin was a 
Gloomy experience: drabness everywhere, the 
People seemed ill-fed, silent, and unhappy. 

I visited Berlin again in 1961, just after 
the wall went up. It was heartrending to 
See people In the Western sector gazing across 
the barrier where their loved ones were 
Stranded—and all escape routes closed. 

ere was a fearful tension in the alr, an 
atmosphere of sorrow and of dynamite. 

tunately, there was no explosion. Sub- 
Machineguns guarded the border; and a 
sign over the barbed wire fence made 
& mockery of the banner above it: “German 
Democratic Republic.” ‘This is the name 
t Germany insists on being called, even 
though the government controls all votes in 
ed “free” elections. Last September, 

for instance, it polled 99.9 percent. - 

Next, let us look at the ring of satellites 
around Russia. Moscow's plan here is for re- 
Bional specialization, where each country 
Concentrates on the production of certain 
Commodities to supply the Soviet bloc. For 

7 years now the Communist system has 
been hammering away at this, driving the 
Workers to longer hours in the factories, 
Dushing the peasants with ever-increasing 
Quotas on the farms, instilling their doc- 
trines in the minds of the ehildren, and 
Constantly assuring the people of the glories 
ot communism, 
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Take a look at Rumania. What is she to- 
day? Merely a source for oil, for steel, for 
agricultural products—and hardly any bene- 
fits received in return. The farmers fought 
desperately to hold on to their farms, but 
they finally lost. Now Rumania’s 3 million 
peasant families are gathered into about 
7,000 farms. Many students of eastern 
European affairs feel that if the Hungarians 
had succeeded in their revolt of 1956, Ru- 
mania would have been the next to revolt, 
for feeling there has always run high. 

The atmosphere in Hungary and Bulgaria 
is much the same. The standard of living in 
all three countries is much below that of 
the Soviet Union. Their governments func- 
tion at Moscow's direction, and they are, in 
effect, colonial regimes. An enormous net- 
work of police suppresses any hint of oppo- 
sition, and the people have become accus- 
tomed to constant surveillance. Foreign 
radio broadcasts are jammed, and even the 
movements of Western diplomats are cur- 
tailed—some are virtually prisoners in their 
legations. Isaw this in Russia. 

Permit me at this time to tell you one of 
the newest stories about the Iron Curtain 
countries, After his meeting with President 
Kennedy in Vienna last year, Khrushchey 
was returning to Russia with his wife by 
train. It was night, outside it was pitch 
black. At one point, Mrs. Khrushchev asked 
her husband, “Would you know where we are 
now?“ 

Khrushchev opened the window, stuck out 
his hand, and said, “We are now in Hun- 

A couple of hours later she asked again, 
“And where are we now?” 

Again he opened the window, stuck out his 
hond, and said, Now we are in Poland.“ 

Finally, way past midnight, she roused him 
from sleep and asked, Can you tell me 
where we are now?” 

Again he opened the window, stuck out his 
hand, and said, “At last we are in the Soviet 
Union.” : 

The next day at home Mrs. Khrushchey 
said to her husband, “I am curious to know 
how you did it. It was pitch black outside, 
and all you did was stick out your hand and 
you knew in which country we were.” 

“Very simple, my dear,“ Khruehchey re- 
plied. “When I stuck my hand out the first 
time, I felt someone was kissing it. I knew 
this could happen only in Hungary where I 
saved the Communist régime during the 
Hungarian revolt, and the Communists were 
kissing my hand, The second time I put my 
hand out, I felt they were spitting at it. I 
knew we were in Poland, because I know 
how much the Polish people love me. The 
third time I put my hand out, I knew im- 
mediately we were back home in Russia.” 

“How so?“ asked Mrs. Khrushchev. 

“Because the moment I stuck my hand 
out,” Ehrushchey replied, “my wristwatch 
disappeared,” 

In Czechoslovakia, since communism has 
taken over, the people scem deadened and 
hopeless. Soviet propaganda warns inces- 
santly of West German designs on their ter- 
ritory, while at the same time the Russians 
try to foment animosity between Czechs and 
Slovaks. Workers in the big industrial cen- 
ters obey orders, so production is high. Yet, 
the standard of living is poor, for their econ- 
omy has been forced to support a large mili- 
tary force. Her agriculture is run on the 
collective system, with the usual discontent 
among farmers and shortages of meat. Be- 
cause of her seeming acquiescence and her 
industrial output, however, Czechoslovakia 
has become the showpiece of satellite com- 
munism. 

In Albania, Russia has temporarily lost 
her hold there to the Chinese Communists, 
But it is hard to see how the crumbling 
Chinese economy can be an effective substi- 
tute for the millions of rubles from Russia 
to exploit Albanian oil and other resources. 
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Poland is another satellite where the 
fight for freedom continues. Some conces- 
sions have been granted the Poles, such 
as freedom of worship and private land- 
ownership. The people have a pro- 
found attachment to Western culture and 
their dreams of democracy are still bright. 
Perhaps we in America can claim some 
credit, for our efforts to help the Poles have 
been constant. 

In my case, for example, I have often con- 
demned the persecution of religion by the 
Russians, the suppression of human rights, 
and the destruction of the culture of the 
Poles and other nations, As a member of 
the House Agriculture Committee several 
years ago, I supported aid to the people of 
Poland by providing food to them under 
our Public Law 480. Some of this food 
was distributed by the Catholic relief serv- 
ices and other welfare agencies, and the 
packages were clearly marked “Donated By 
the People of the United States of Amer- 
ica,” so that the Polish people knew it came 
from us. Some Americans are opposed to 
this kind of ald, saying that we are sup- 
porting a Communist regime. My answer 
has always been that we are helping a peo- 
ple which still aspires to be free, and that 
it is in our interests to keep that spark 
burning in them. 

For these reasons, I was disturbed over 
the recent Senate action to bar aid to peo- 
ples behind the Iron Curtain, because their 
governments are Communist-dominated. 
This is wrong, This is a shortsighted ap- 
proach, The only thing these people have 
left is hope. Hope that some day they can 
succeed in throwing off the Communist yoke 
and live as freemen. Destroy this hope, tell 
them that the West has given up all at- 
tempts to assist them in their underground 
struggle to attain freedom—and you drive 
them into the arms of the Communists, 
thereby strengthening the Kremlin. 

History has proven that our friends today 
can be our enemies tomorrow. The reverse 
of this is also true. Therefore, we should not 
make the mistake of isolating ourselves and 
driving friendly nations to join our ad- 
versaries. Especially is this policy of isola- 
tion foolhardy, when all we are giving up to 
retain our friends and to strengthen nations 
resisting communism is a part of our huge 
food surplus, which is rotting in warehouses 
and costing the American taxpayers millions 
of dollars per day in storage fees. I am glad 
to see the Senate has had a change of heart 
in restoring some of this aid, and I shall fight 
that it be fully restored when it comes before 
the House. 

While restless satellites are bothersome to 
Russia, they are as flies buzzing around her 
head compared with her big problem: The 
Chinese menace. China's 680 million people 
are governed by a fanatic, Mao Tse-Tung, 
whose ambition is to make China the great- 
est power in the world. He wants to rule 
it at gunpoint, according to his version of a 
Communist utopia. To this end, he is forc- 
ing a mammoth industrial revolution. 

Moa cares nothing for the Chinese people, 
except in regard to how fast they can help 
achieve bis aim. As a matter of fact, since 
China’s population increases by 17 million 
persons a year, a reduction in the number of 
mouths to feed would ease his position. He is 
the only ruler In the world who denies that 
a nuclear war endangers all mankind. 


Moa's version of communism has become 
odious to the Chinese masses, for it has re- 
sulted in the loss of their tiny farms, their 
homes, their families, their privacy and their 
hope. His slogan is “Everything belongs to 
the state, except the toothbrush.” An ad- 
mirer of the savage methods of Stalinism, 
he has called Khrushchev’s methods soft. 
There is not much. the Chinese people can 
do about their misery. Their riote in 1957 
were quickly put to a stop by no less than 
3 million soldiers. The Hong Kong escape 
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route is closed. Moa's grip on the people is 
too painful to permit further struggle. Pas- 
sive resistance remains their only weapon, 
although this means starvation and possible 
execution. 

All of this leads me to point out a very 
interesting phenomenon—that international 
communism has become a body with two 
heads, Russia and China. In Russia, eco- 
nomic achievements have forced political 
theory to take a back seat. Khrushchev is 
anxious to consolidnte his grins, enlarge 
industry, improve agriculture, and bulld up 
capital reserves. Since he ‘belleves that 
world revolution can be brought about by 
peaceful means, as well as by war, coexistence 
is his current policy. 

China, however, has not attained any de- 
gree of economic stability; consequently, she 
has no fear of the destructions of war. From 
her viewpoint, a war of expansion, into India 
or Indonesia, might even be of military ad- 
vantage, as well as easing the food shortage. 
China's war-oriented ruler is making some 
gains in southeast Asia, notably in Laos and 
South Vietnam. 

Certainly Khrushchey does not want a war 

by Chinese hotheads. He Is interested 
in gains for Russia, not for China. To gain 
his ends, he is willing to coexist peacefully 
for a while. Should he decide upon war, 
it will be a calculated war, strategically 
planned, make no mistake. His big worry is 
that he cannot control his fanatic Chinese 
neighbor, who has no fear of total destruc- 
tion and who seeks expansion, regardless of 
risk, into areas where Russia herself might 
one day like to move. 

And, finally, let’s take a look at the Red 
Boar's victims at home. 

In Russia today all is not well. There 
are signs of unrest, and of growing problems. 
It is poetic Justice that she has only herself 
to blame, if she remains true to Marxist 
doctrine, for Marx says that any society is 
the result of its economic condition. Since 
the Soviet economic condition now is dis- 
tinctly unhealthy, is explains why her peo- 
ple are unsettled, poor and malcontent. 

Capital, or rather the lack of it, is the 
vulture tearing at her vitals. Hor space ef- 
forts, which have been fantastically expen- 
sive, have been a major reason for this. 
Khrushchev has made the daring move of 
canceling his 10967 world’s fair which was 
to have celebrated the 50th anniversary of 
the Bolshevik Revolution. Money must be 
tight indeed, if this much-ballyhooed event 
has been scratched. 

The Russian people are going to feel this 
lack of capital more and more as time goes 
on. Prices are already high, and have just 
been again Increased for meat and butter, 
while wages remain miserably low. After 
34 years of 5-year plans, most Russians today 
haye less buying power than in 1928. Did 
you know that in the “worker's paradise” it 
takes & man 275 hours of work to buy a 
medium-priced suit? Here, it takes about 
23 hours. To buy a cotton shirt, Ivan must 
work 15 hours; Tom, Dick or Harry only 56 
minutes. In Moscow, a woman's dress rep- 
resents 7344 hours of manual labor, but in 
New York—well, there's so much cholce, I 
would hate to hazard a comparison. 

The state of agriculture is another sign of 
dissatisfaction. There is much apathy on 
the part of the peasants, who derive little 
gain from their drudgery on the collective 
farms, This has resulted in many failures, 
which brought on sweeping changes in the 
Ministry of Agriculture in April. Khru- 
shchey shifted the blame by grimly charging. 
“We are now paying for Stalin's mistakes in 
agriculture.” 

To compound Russia's troubles, totalitarian 
rule has generated moral corruption, while 
a shortage of consumer goods has engendered 
dishonesty, Soviet officials are lashing out 
wildly in an effort to blot out these signs of 
weakness. The death penalty Is imposed for 
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many offenses, including counterfeiting, em- 
bezzlement, terrorization of prisoners, and 
even for speculation in currency or securi- 
ties. The relaxation of terror, which followed 
Stalin's death, may soon be at an end. 

Khrushchev knows, as Hitler knew, that to 
get away with further curtailment of liberty, 
there must be a whippingboy on whom to 
place the blame. The accusations heaped 
upon this whippingboy must be such as to 
frighten the whole population, and yet not 
cause widespread resentment. This explains 
why Khrushchey, in an effort to tighten his 
control, has been convicting mostly Jews for 
currency violations, and Imposing the death 
penalty upon them, Of some 30 to 40 per- 
sons already convicted, about 25 have been 
sentenced to death, and nearly all of them 
have been Jews. This fact is well-publicized 
in the Soviet press. There you have the 
whippingboy and the warning to frighten 
the population. The fact has even more 
significance when one realizes that Jews 
make up only 1.1 percent of the total Rus- 
sian population. 

For many months now the press in this 
country and elsewhere has been reporting a 
revival of Jewish persecution in the Soviet 
Union. Not only is there discrimination of 
the Jewish minority, but downright anti- 
Semitic persecution to an extent even worse 
than under the old czarist regime. Since 
1948 there has been a total uprooting of the 
Jewish religion, Jewish culture, the press, 
the schools, the synagogues, in fact, every- 
thing that had to do with Jewish life. The 
official policy of the Soviet Government seems 
to be complete shutdown of Jewish religious 
and cultural life, and no contact of its 3 
milion Jews with Jewish communities in 
other parts of the world. You will recall 
that Jews In the Soviet Union were even for- 
bidden to bake matzohs for Passover this 
year. 

It is a well-known fact that the Soylet 
leaders are highly sensitive to charges of 
anti-Semitism. If so, then I ask, why don't 
we take advantage of this situation? Why 
not bring to worldwide attention the deliber- 
ate anti-Jewish acts of the Soviet Govern- 
ment? Why not let the people of America, 
the people of the newly established nations 
in Africa and Asia, know how the Soviet Un- 
ion really treats its minorities? Why not 
tell them the full truth about the oppres- 
sion of the Jews, so that the whole world may 
see and learn how the Soviet Union, which 
claims to be the defender of the downtrod- 
den, is in reality dealing with the small and 
weak peoples under its subjugation? 

Why con't we bring this matter before the 
United Nations and ask for an Investigation? 
Why don’t we stir up world opinion to pro- 
test against Soviet mistreatment of the Jews 
and to demand an account of these acts of 
persecution? Are we afraid it might disturb 
or embarrass the lenders in the Kremlin? I 
say to you that we are passing up a golden 
opportunity not only to speak up in defense 
of the Jews in Russia, but also to strike a 
hard blow against communism where it will 
hurt them badly. I should certainly like to 
see some action in this respect, with the 
United States taking the lead. 

Summing up my look at the Communist 
world, I will admit that it is a pretty de- 
pressing picture. But I have never been 
known as a pessimist. I have confidence in 
what the Kennedy administration is doing 
to help these people behind tho Iron Cur- 
tain, and it is doing a lot. Progress must 
necessarily be slow and cautious, because 
headlong measures may have a contrary ef- 
fect and may even result in a swift shutdown 
of diplomatic and cultural exchanges. 

We muct at all times operate with shrewd- 
ness and wisdom. As long as we do so, we 
will not endanger the tiny shreds of Liberty 
already possessed by some of the peoples be- 
hind the Iron Curtain; as long as we act 
wisely, we will provide an increasingly 
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brighter spark of hope for more freedom to 
the downtrodden millions who know no free- 
dom. They look to us for encouragement, for 
support, and most of all for the assurance 
that we have not forgotten them. Let us 
give them that assurance. 


Hingineers Will Strike TSA Only 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I place in 
the Recorp the following item carried 
June 18, 1762, in the Harvard Pilgrim's 
Post and Frontier Times Herald: 


HINGINEERS WILL STRIKE TSA ONLY— TUES- 
DAY WALKOUT SLATED; SILVERSMITH SETS 
ParLgY TODAY 


(By B. Franklin) 


The Snuifbox Hingineers International As- 
sociation announced yesterday that its mem- 
bers will go on strike against Trans Snuffbox 
Affiliates at 2 p.m. (Boston daylight time) 
Tuesday. 

Immediately following the union's an- 
nouncement Work Councilor Revere Stlver- 
smith moved to bring both sides together in 
a last-ditch effort to resolve their dispute. 
Silversmith announced that the meeting 
would take place under the sprending chest- 
nut tree at 9 a.m. today. 

He sald the session also would be attended 
by a representative of the Snuffbox Fabri- 
cators Union and added that he had asked 
all parties to refrain from further public 
statements on the Commons until the meet- 
ing. 

ARBITRATION REJECTED 

The Hingineers announcemont included a 
renewal rejection of the Sons of Liberty's 
appeal for arbitration to settle the differences 
between the union and three major snuff- 
box manufacturers. 

But the union sald it would not strike 
against the other two snuffbox companies, 
Eastern Snuffboxes and Pan Boston World 
Snuffboxes, because it shares Citizen Samuel 
Adams’ concern over the effects on the bal- 
ance-of-tea payments problem and unem- 
ployment in the snuffbox industry. 

A walkout at TSA presumably would idle 
the firm's 20 employees and cripple its serv- 
ice to four foreign countrics and seven points 
across Massachusetts Colony and the Isles of 
Rhodes and Providence Plantations. 

TSA officials said last night they had not 
decided on what action to take if the strike 
occurs. Should the firm shut down, they 
added, efforts would be made to transfer com- 
pany snuffbox orders to other snuffboxeries- 


JURISDICTIONAL DISPUTE 


The decision to strike TSA brings to a head 
the long dispute between the union and the 
snuffboxeries over whether the third man 
in snuffboxery should be a snuffbox fabrica- 
tor or a snuffbox hingemaker. Both hingi- 
neers and the fabricators union claim juris- 
diction over the job. 

An Old North Church and Sane Stamp Act 
Policy Committee factfinding commission 
had recommended merger of the two unions 
with the bingineers getting job security 
guarantee and necessary snuffbox retraining 
at management expense. The hinginee!: 
however, have contended that the larger 
fabricators unlon would swallow up 
hingineers and deprive them of their bat 
gaining rights and officials’ jobs. 
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Two years of negotiation between the hin- 
gineers and the snuffboxcries collapsed last 
Thursday after an all-night meeting with 
Slilyersmith at Guhooly’s “Honey Fitz“ 
Tavern. 

Later that day, the Sons of Liberty made 
& public plea for both sides to submit to 
binding arbitration. They said the Revolu- 
tionary Government and/or the Royal Colony 
(Jack, Bobbie, Teddy, Sargeant, et al.), 
Whichever the case may be, could not af- 
ford the immobilization of 40 percent of its 
Snuffboxeries and tts loss on its balance of 
Payments to George III. 

The snuffboxeries accepted the SOL's pro- 
Posais. But the hingineers union said it 
Would mass at Concord and vice versa before 
it arbitrated the question of separate repre- 
Sentation and other issues relating to the 
third-man dispute. 

Instead the hingineers repented an enriier 
Offer to have General Gage arbitrate the 
economic issues with Eastern Snuffboxes and 

Boston, provided George III and the 


Snuboxeries gave them ironclad guarantees 


on their rights to a seperate bargaining voice 
and against invention of the cigarette, The 
union's TSA branch refused to submit any 
Of the issues to arbitration. 

After the snuffboxeries rejected this pro- 
Posal, union members met at Plymouth Rock 
On Saturday and voted to go ahead with a 
Walkout against one or more of the snuff- 

eries. 

Hingineer’s President Donald Dureit who 
announced the decision to strike TSA, said 
the union shared General Gage's and Sam 
Adam's concern about the unemployment 
and tea payments problems. 

But, he continued, the hingineers still 

t on being “guaranteed a meaningful 
vote in the future of snufboxes and against 
lung cancer.” 

He also repeated an hingincer's contention 
that snu‘Tbox safety requires the third man, 
Saying: “The snuffboxeries would withdraw 
thrdlu shrdiu from the contract at the re- 
quest of the fubricator's union.” 

Durelt said the strike was being Hmited 

TSA because Boston snuffboxeries can 
fasily handle TSA's Massachusetts Bay and 
idence Plantations business, and, in ad- 
ption, Howard Hancock can't afford it any 

ger.” s 

Mr. Speaker, as a matter of historical 
Curiosity I add that an article of some sim- 

ty under byline of one John M. Goshko 
ared in the Washington Post & Times 


left d of June 18, 1962, page 1, column 1. 


Sugar Act Amendments of 1962 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1962 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
Consideration the bill (H.R. 12154) to amend 


and extend the provisions of the Sugar Act 
or 1962, as amended. 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
gbairman, I very much regret that the 
ugar Act extension measure now be- 
fore the House which proivdes for the 
guocation of sugar quotas to foreign pro- 
5 did not contain a provision relat- 
these allocations to a disposal pro- 
tram for our surplus farm commodities. 
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It would have been a relatively easy 
matter to insert a provision in the law 
that in exchange for the receipt of a 
sugar allocation, a foreign producer 
would agree that dollar credits be used 
for the purchase of some of our surplus 
agricultural commodities. 

Such a provision could have easily 
been inserted in committee during its 
consideration of the measure in view of 
the fact that former Congressman Clif- 
ford R. Hope, a former chairman of the 
House Agriculture Committee and for 
many years its ranking Republican 
member, had broached this very idea 
in recent testimony before the House 
Agriculture Committee. 

We have heard the present chairman 
of the House Agriculture Committee, in 
his opening statement, voice his com- 
plaint that the reason for the last minute 
rush to enact this year's sugar legisla- 
tion was the failure of the present ad- 
ministration to submit any program to 
the House committee in the 17 months 
it has been in office. 

It is a great pity that the administra- 
tion had not used this golden oppor- 
tunity to develop a program for the dis- 
posal of surplus commodities in con- 
junction with sugar allocations. 


“Protectionism” Viewed in a Breader 
Context 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, again a new 
light has been lit to show the way in 
the darkness of the misrepresented value 
of the so-called trade expansion plans 
we are about to enact into law. 

For some reason or another, any of 
you can best judge the reason the public 
press, which should be giving the other 
side of the trade expansion argument, 
never secms to have space for the most 
informative items concerning the effect 
upon our economy. 

No person I know is against trade ex- 
pansion, but no person with even a super- 
ficial knowledge of our job economy can 
deny that not all trade is desirable. 


When we trade jobs for goods, we 
sometimes fail to realize that soon we 
will not be able to buy goods because 
we have no jobs, Any person who fails 
to recognize the handwriting on the 
economic wall of unrestricted trade is 
living in a fool's paradise. 

I submit the following article: 
“PROTECTIONISM™ VIEWED IN A BROADER 
CONTEXT 

“However worthy the goal of expanded 
world markets for our export goods, the 
trade expansion bill of 1962 must be 
weighed in relation to equally or more im- 
portant national objectives—including pro- 
tection of national security, prevention of 
monopolies, conservation of natural re- 
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sources, balancing of international payments, 
and the preservation of free competitive en- 
terprise. In at least some cases, only import 
restrictions can serve the vital function of 
assuring priority consideration to paramount 
national purposes.” 

Thus contends a paper released today by 
the Texas Independent. Producers and 
Royalty Owners Association. Entitled “ Pro- 
tectionism’ Viewed in a Broader Context,” 
the paper challenges the liberal“ or “freer” 
trade label attached to a policy of export 
promotion—and contends that under cur- 
rent world conditions “a national policy 
which employs large-scale direct and indirect 
subsidies to exports and foreign investments 
is far more protectionist than one permitting 
moderate import limitations." Heavily foot- 
noted with references to a series of papers 
published recently by the Subcommittee on 
Foreign Economic Policy of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, this study is considered 
a significant effort to change the question 
from “whether protectionism” to “how much 
protectionism in which form for what pur- 
poses.“ Author is W. E. Turner, the organi- 
zation's executive vice president. 

THE MASKED FACE OF PROTECTIONISM 

Protectionism, it is argued, has two faces, 
one of which wears the mask of liberal trade. 

“When a nation restricts its imports—by 
tarif, quota, multiple exchange rates, or 
whatever—it cpenly acknowledges its pro- 
tectionism. But when it subsidizes its ex- 
ports—a practice no less protectionist in 
principle—it often proclaims such policy a 
contribution to freer trade, Yet of the two 
faces of protectionism, subsidies to exports 
and foreign investments often prove more 
offensive to a nation’s trading partners than 
do moderate restrictions on imports.” 

Some Government stimulation of exports, 
it is emphasized, serves important national 
objectives and is a universal practice among 
modern nations. Conflicts with the national 
interest arise when more Important eco- 
nomic and foreign policy objectives are sacri- 
ficed to this policy. And, in this report, a 
strong case is made for the view that 
America’s exporters-first policy has already 
reached points of confilct with paramount 
interests of both this country and its free 
world allies. 

“Export goods which require a eubstdy in 
any form to compete abroad are no less pro- 
tected than are products which require im- 
port limitations in order to keep a share of 
the home market. And there is discomfort- 
ing new evidence that trade wars are precipi- 
tated not by the imposition of moderate im- 
port restrictions, but rather by the employ- 
ment of subsidies to capture foreign markets, 
often in the name of expanded or more 
liberal world trade. Historically the isola- 
tionism of really high tariff or quota walls 
comes only after the competition for export 
markets gets out of bounds.” 

For evidence that export subsidies can 
mask protectionism, the report cites indus- 
tries which were transformed from protcc- 
tionists fighting to keep imports from tak- 
ing home markets into proponents of freer 
trade and exponents of free enterprise abroad. 

“Whether we protect a home industry by 
subsidizing its exports or by insulating it 
against cheaper foreign- produced imports, 
the result is still protectionism whatever the 
label it bears, 

“So complete is our dedication to the pro- 
motion of exports that many Americans have 
come to accept the premise that free trade 
is advanced by almost any policy which ex- 
pands our export markets. As a result, we 
lose sight of the fact that some forms of ex- 
port promotion represent the very antithesis 
of free trade.” 

To bolster the contention that tariffs and 
quotas are often “less protectionist’ than 
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some forms of export promotion, specific 
cases and studies are cited. The conclusion 
offered: 

“When a nation subsidizes goods in order 
to capture foreign markets, it not only de- 
nies third-nation markets to its foreign com- 
petitors—which under free-trade principles 
they would normally enjoy—but it also de- 
nies them their own home markets. If such 
countries don’t react to this with import re- 
strictions, they are forced ultimately to do 80 
for balance-of-payments reasons. And when 
they do it ts called protectionism. 

“Yet the form of protectionism—export 
subsidy—which actually precipitates pro- 
tectionist restrictions on imports—tariffs or 
quotas—can remain cloaked in the garb of 
liberal trade.” 

ADJUSTMENT PAINS AND COMPENSATION 


With the gradual increase in trade compe- 
tition, stimulated in part by the emerging 
European Common Market, America’s an- 
swer was to subsidize an ever greater share 
of the goods we sent abroad. Such subsi- 
dies came in many packages, not the least of 
which was the more than $100 billion post- 
war foreign aid to which we Increasingly tied 
the condition that it be used for purchases 
in the United States. 

“Thus even as we preached freer trade for 
home industries in order to sell the policy 
of tariff reduction, we practiced more and 
more protectionism where American export 
interests were involved. 

“Ultimately our unique experiment in pro- 
longing a highly favorable balance of trade 
through Government-subsidized exports be- 
gan to show up in the form of a persistent 
imbalance of international payments. In the 
place of a ‘dollar shortage’ abroad came a 
‘gold shortage’ here—and with it a serious 
challenge to the stability of the US. dollar.” 

America’s international trade interests, 
faced with limitations on the expansion of 
their exports through such subsidies, cor- 
rectly foresaw that another extension of the 
Reciprocal Trade Act would be inadequate to 
their needs and aspirations, Their answer: 
sell the administration and then Congress on 
a new trade policy which for the first time 
would acknowledge that exports could be 
increased only at the expense of import- 
vulnerable home industries. But to ease ad- 
justment pains, home industries and workers 
were pledged administration support for a 
trade adjustment compensation subsidy. 

“Thus would our dominant international 
business interests have their crowning 
achievement: an indirect subsidy to them- 
selves disguised as a direct subsidy to 
others.” 

Costs of such a policy, both economic and 
political, are detailed and the conclusion 
reached that the price is far too high. In 
offering an alternative approach, which in- 
volves some adjusting also on the part of 
America's export interests, the report stresses 
the importance of continuing to encourage 
exports and foreign investment—but only as 
needed to fill demand which does not have 
to be artificially created by direct and in- 
direct subsidies or by sacrificing vital im- 
port-yulnerable home industries. 

“The first requisite of a strong free world 
is a strong United States of America, For 
this, a moderate degree of protectionism is 
essential y where defense-vital 
home industries are involved. 

“Since our pursuit is admittedly not of 
total free trade, but rather of freer trade 
in the presumed interest of expanding ex- 
port markets, the problem {facing Congress 
is to distinguish between protectionism 
which is and desirable and that 
which Is destructive of our prosperity and 
freedom, The need of the moment, conse- 
quently, could be a view of protectionism in 
its broader context.” 
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Into British Hearts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an editorial appearing in the Daily 
Standard at Celina, Ohio, by Mr. Steve 
Esrati under the headline “Behind the 
News“ entitled “Into British Hearts.” 

This excellent article successfully re- 
buts many of the malignant and delib- 
erate falsehoods widely circulated by 
the AMA against the British health in- 
surance program which has been so suc- 
cessful in improving the health stand- 
ards of the British people and in offer- 
ing security against pauperization from 
high hospitalization and medical bills: 

INTO BRITISH HEARTS 
(By Steve Esrati) 


It is fashionable in AMA circles to make 
disparaging remarks about the national 
health service in Great Britain. Rightwing 
columnists like David Lawrence and our own 
George Sokolsky take potshots whenever 
they haven't anything better to write about. 

The University of North Carolina Press 
has just turned out an 8-year study on 
Britain's health services by Almont Lindsey, 
professor of history at the University of Vir- 
ginia. It does a pretty good job of refuting 
the AMA's version of how awful it Is to live 
under socialized medicine. 

The health program, says Lindsey, is avail- 
able to everyone without qualifications and 
all but a tiny part of the population share 
in its benefits. The program, financed by a 
14-percent weekly contribution from the 
public and certain other funds, including 
taxes, has kept the cost remarkably low, In 
1960 it ran $45 per person per year. These 
are Lindsey's figures. 

This cost brought such benefits as full 
dental, hospital, and medical practitioner 
care, as well as all necessary drugs, appli- 
ances and spectacles. The amazing thing is 
that the cost of medical care in England 
under the health service at no time has been 
more than 4 percent of the national income. 

Lindsey is careful to note that in the 
United States we spent 4.5 percent of our 
national income in 1959 for health care. 
Lindsey does not say that our 4.5 percent 
bought less health care than the 4 percent 
bought for Englishmen. I would hazard a 
guess though that such a statement would 
also be accurate, 

In England, under the health service, the 
infant mortality rate has dropped to 22.2 per 
1,000 live births and the maternal mortality 
rate to 0.32 per 1,000 births—‘lower than 
at any previous time. Only in the Nether- 
lands was infant mortality less, and no na- 
tion had a smaller rate of mortality for chil- 
dren between 1 and 14 years of age than 
England and Wales. 

In that year, for the first time, no one 
died from diphtheria, and deaths from such 
diseases as acute poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, 
tuberculosis, whooping cough, syphilis and 
acute rheumatism were the lowest ever re- 
corded.“ 

Polls taken in 1952 and 1956 show that 
the health service is popular. In 1952, 5 per- 
cent were opposed. In 1956, the opposition 
dropped to 3 percent. Says Lindsey, “The 
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Health Service has won its way into the 
hearts of the British people.” 

When Parliament passed the act, the Brit- 
ish version of the AMA opposed it. “The 
Ministry of Health,” says Lindsey, made 
some concessions and gave certain assur- 
ances which made the scheme more pal- 
atable to many doctors. The Ministry agreed 
that there would be no whole-time salaried 
service for general practitioners. The phy- 
siclans would continue to enjoy complete 
clinical freedom and would haye the right to 
choose their patients and practice wherever 
they wished, except in overdoctored areas.” 

The Government has been able to improve 
the distribution of doctors. In 1952, the 
number of people residing in undoctored 
areas represented more than one-half of the 
population; 6 years later, it was less than 
one-fifth.” Lindsey adds, “This improved 
distribution of doctors was accomplished 
without coercion and without restriction.” 

“Doctors,” says Lindsey, have attained 8 
large measure of financial security, which 
includes a generous pension. Compared 
with their economic status before World War 
Il, they have done significantly better under 
the Health Service. They are one of the 
most highly paid groups in England. When 
their position has shown evidence of slip- 
ping, as it did in the early years of the serv- 
ice and again in 1956, they pressed for an 
increase, and after a struggle won substan- 
tially what they demanded.” 

Lindsey attributes this observation to an 
unnamed member of Parliament: “One of 
the things that the Health Service has done, 
and a very important thing it is, is to elimi- 
nate the fear of the economic consequences 
of serious and protracted illness, the fear of 
a doctor's bill. Anybody who goes across the 
Atlantic, as I did for a fairly brief period last 
autumn, can see very quickly what a real fost 
this is in Canada and the United States. 

“The knowledge that a serious illness can 
run away with one’s life sayings, and prob- 
ably put one into debt in no time at all, con- 
stitutes a neurosis in itself. That is some- 
thing, thank heaven, that we have been able 
to eliminate once and for all.“ 

What's wrong with that, Doctor? 


Sugar Act Amendments of 1962 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1962 

The House in Committee of the whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 12154) to amend 
and extend the provisions of the Sugar Act 
of 1962, as amended, 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, HR. 
12154 interests me for a number of rea- 
sons, First, it reasserts the authority 
Congress. This is both significant an 
important. Through the years, Con- 
gress has delegated much of the au- 
thority which the Constiution origin 
conferred on the Congress to the execu- 
tive branch of Government. Delegation 
of authority downgrades the Congress 
and weakens its effectiveness as a co 
equal branch of the Government. This 
bill retains for the Congress, power to 
allocate sugar quotas. The administra” 
tion sought a blanket grant of authority 
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for distribution of quotas. Premature 
Statements by State Department officials 
have revealed in advance that some of 
this Nation’s best friends would not be 
included in the quota list if blanket au- 
thority were granted. Good friends 
Should be helped and this bill does help 
them. Then, the Sugar Act amendments 
as written by the House Committee on 
Agriculture, materially improves the op- 
Portunity for domestic production of 
sugar. While we all want to advance 
the interests of our own country, there 
is marked difference of opinion on how 
best to accomplish it, I hold to the 
fundamental concept that direct benefit 
to American workers and producers is 
More material than the secondary bene- 
fits which we anticipate our people 
Would receive from the help we give to 
Other people. There is a place for both, 
Particularly in a program like this. But 
there is definite room for expansion of 
domestic sugar production, and we 
should not deny American producers the 
right to take advantage of it. We in 

da are particularly interested in this 
feature. 

Now I am not sure that there is justi- 
fication for the continued payment of 
Premium prices for sugar. This is a 
Controversial point and one that is difi- 
Cult for me to accept as essential. In 
any eyent, sugar prices have risen less 
than most commodity prices. Nor am I 
pleased at the prospect for award quotas 

nations who do not see fit to recipro- 
Cate in kind. India and Brazil are ex- 
amples. But the good features of this 

far outweigh the bad ones and I 
Support it as reported by the committee. 

tment of legislation on sugar is, of 
Course, essential, and we gain nothing 
by delay. 


The Wonder of It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr, DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, a 
number of my colleagues from Colorado 
have been pleased to learn that Robert 
W. Lucas is now executive editor of the 

ord Times and have spoken highly 
Me record and favorably of his abil- 


I thought they might be interested to 
Show that Mr. Lucas has retained his 

terest in matters that affect Colorado 
and the Nation. This is exemplified in 
f article which he wrote for the Hart- 
ord Times last week to mark the pas- 
čage by the House of the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project. 

His article refiects a wonderful view 
Of the diversity of this country, of its 
history and its traditions, and of the 
patua] interests. I offer it for the 

CORD. 

The article follows: 

THe Wonper or Ir 

A news item from Washington this week 

aid the House had approved a bill for a $170 
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million water project in Colorado. It has 
been almost 2 years since I last thought 
about this project, although for almost a 
decade before that, I had written thousands 
of words in behalf of it, 

The bill would authorize the Bureau of 
Reclamation to impound tributary waters of 
the Colorado River west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The water would then be delivered 
by tunnel under the Continental Divide to 
farms and towns on the eastern slope. It 
would pass through a series of dams and 
electric power generators—across the flat 
lands of the old Dust Bowl—and end up in 
the Atlantic. 

Thinking about this project and the related 
economics of land and water use, I am re- 
minded once again of how vast and incredibly 
diverse this country really is. 

Over the wide sweep of the semiarid West 
the conseryation and engineering of water 
are critical to the survival and growth of 
the whole region. Nothing is more important 
to millions of people out there than the 
wise use of water. 

In a circle of 300 miles radius around Con- 
necticut there are 41 million people. There 
aren't 10 percent that number in Colorado, 
Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, New Mexico, and 
Montana, And yet that once-rough western 
frontier, including the richer and more heav- 
ily populated Pacific Coast States of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and California, is of great 
significance to the jobs and the profits es- 
sential to the prosperity of the Northeast. 
For the West is becoming a great interior 
market for the output of our laboratories, 
factories and plants, 

I have had the good fortune of secing big 
cities grow on reclaimed land; of watching 
60,000 carloads of fruit a year rolling out of 
a valley that was largely desert at the cen- 
tury's turn; of seeing enormous industries 
spring up and flourish in an empire of 
hydroelectric power. And I have watched 
the economic foundation and culture of the 
Western States gradually come of age. 

Not too many years ago, much of the West 
was dependent upon the East. Its farmers, 
its infant industries, its utilities and Its 
merchants had to look toward the eastern 
seaboard for their markets, their financing, 
their raw materials and—to some extent 
their management. They were handicapped 
by rates of tall transportation, both on what 
they had to sell and what they needed for 
porduction and for resale. 

They were long on promise and hope and 
short on products and competitive parity. 
Some of them ranted and raved about their 
bondage to eastern bankers, holding com- 
panics, Wall Street and the railroad barons. 
Many of them, operating on thin margins 
under the best of conditions, were repeatedly 
wiped out by weather, depressions, panics, 
and even tremors in the Nation's economy. 
And they spawned radical, rebellious politi- 
cians and parties that trafficked in the dis- 
illusionment, discouragement, and heart- 
break of defeat on farm and range, in mine 
and forest, and in the new rawboned cities. 
But the Western migration continued, 

It had been given a great boost by passage 
of the Homestead Act, by rails that tied to- 
gether the two oceans, by the discovery of 
gold in California and Alaska, by the com- 
pletion of the Panama Canal, and by the 
Reclamation Act. 

The Federal Government enabled land- 
owners to unite and borrow money on long 
terms and low interest to channel melting 
snows onto parched soil; to electrify farms; 
to develop river basins; to build land-grant 
colleges. 

Too few people understand the investment 
character of those Federal actions. For in 
most cases, the billions of dollars adyanced 
from the U.S, Treasury are being returned, 
with interest, by the people who borrowed 
them. And the wealth created by those 
investments of Federal funds is generating 
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enormous revenues in income, property, and 
excise taxes which flow into Government 
coffers, including the U.S. Treasury. š 

I witnessed a ceremony in the Yakima 
Valley of Central Washington when the apple 
and soft fruit farmers made final repayment 
to the Department of Interior on a loan for 
an irrigation project that took 40 years to 
pay back. The net taxable wealth produced 
over four decades on that little project 
during which more than one farmer went 
bottoms up—was staggering. But the debt 
to the taxpayers of the United States was 
paid in full. 

Incidentally, the great bulk of agricul- 
tural products produced under federally 
financed reclamation programs is neither 
under price supports nor in surplus today. 

Well, what got me started on this? It was 
the reminder of just how diverse and com- 
plex, how interdependent and how strong 
the regions of this magnificent country are. 
Each has so much to offer the others and 
contributes so much to the total strength 
of the Union. 4 

It has always both thrilled and mystified 
me that a people of such contrasting inter- 
ests and backgrounds—and special, regional 
problems—could remain as united as they 
do. 

The wonder is not that we remained Isola- 
tionist as long as we did. Separated by 
thousands of miles, riven by a Civil War 
only 100 years ago and prey to the hostili- 
tles and competion that are universally hu- 
man—we remain ane people, and the strong- 
est power on earth. 

Now I ask you—isn’t that wonderful? 


Polish-American Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILSIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I wish to elaborate on the 
subject matter of my speech on the oc- 
casion of the recent State convention 
of the Polish-American Veterans held 
at Webster, Mass., June 2, 1962. 

This inspiring event was conducted 
this year in my great district and was 
most impressive in every respect. 

It was a great honor and pleasure for 
me to attend this great convention of 
the Polish-American Veterans and to 
welcome all of them to our great Third 
Congressional District, 

My heart is filled with gratitude and 
pride for their fine contributions to the 
cause of the veteran, which is so dear 
to all of us, and their stanch, tireless, 
and effective support of our free way of 
life. 

The Polish veterans are particularly 
blessed, not only in their unselfish 
achievements, but in their rich heritage, 
which combines the best in the greatness 
and the glory of your noble Polish back- 
ground, as well as the best of which 
our own proud Nation can boast. 

Many races and many peoples have 


cherished opportunity to live and devel- 


op in this great, free land, but it can be 
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said without question that none could 
ever excel the Polish veterans and the 
noble, Polish people in the quality of 
their loyalty, the depth of their devo- 
tion and the immeasurable sweep and 
importance of their unsurpassed contri- 
butions to their communities, State, and 
Nation. 

This Government owes them a great 
debt of gratitude for what they have 
done to preserve it, and the proper treat- 
ment of our veterans and their depend- 
ents, the disabled, the sick, the handi- 
capped, and the weak must always 
continue to be the highest concern of 
representatives of the people. Respon- 
sive to the public will, and to the dic- 
tates of simple justice, we must leave 
nothing undone to make sure that those 
who have given their all, those, like the 
Polish veterans, who have done so much, 
and their dependents and dear ones, will 
be at all times generously treated and 
given their full rights and entitlements 
under the great, humane programs 
which Congress has set up for these 
laudable purposes, 

They and their gallant comrades 
fought and bled for freedom but un- 
fortunately, in many places, men and 
women are still in shackles, suffering 
under the heel of cruel tyranny, in some 
cases worse than death. 

The historic Polish nation with its 
long, glorious history of struggle and 
sacrifice for liberty, the first to feel the 
mad wrath of Nazi aggression was un- 
justly and ill-advisedly delivered into the 
hands of Communist oppressors. 

That crime, my friends, was one of 
the blackest crimes in human history, 
and justice will not be done until the 
time-honored Polish nation shall find 
the path of liberation and be numbered 
once again among the free nations of the 
earth. 

Time and time again, and in innumer- 
able ways, our great President has moved 
to help the Polish people and under his 
enlightened leadership, and with the 
solid support and backing of the free 
world, I hope that the day is not too far 
distant when the God-fearing, liberty- 
loving people of Poland, who have suf- 
fered, and have been persecuted, by bru- 
tal Soviet dictators, will soon regain their 
independence, self-determination and 
freedom. 

True Americans do not fear the Soviet 
Union or any other aggressors. We 
earnestly seek peace and friendly, peace- 
ful relations with all nations. But we 
do not intend to allow the Soviet Union, 
or any other power or combination of 
powers, to threaten, violate, or destroy 
our liberties, and the liberties and rights 
of free peoples. 

Let it be known to all that we will 
militantly defend and protect our birth- 
right and that we will never accept the 
cowardly slogan of “Better to be Red 
than dead.“ 

With peace in our hearts and on our 
lips, with the burning desire for peace 
and our efforts for peace clear to the 
whole world, let no one construe our 
demonstrated love of humanity, our pleas 
and energetic efforts for peace, and loy- 
alty to free institutions as a sign of 
weakness, 
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Let it be clear also that we will stand 
firm and resolved to protect our heritage, 
come what may, and that we do not in- 
tend to live like moles in the ground 
cowering and trembling before the great 
Red colossus that is trying to make 
puppets and slaves out of all mankind. 

The good Lord has miraculously and 
lavishly blessed our country with un- 
paralleled strength and prosperity. Per- 
haps, at times, we do not seem to appre- 
ciate it, but let us never allow compla- 
cency and fatty degeneration of our 
patriotic and social conscience to soften 
our high national purpose, or permit 
fear of manmade violence and aggression 
to dominate the affairs of this Nation. 

With calm resolution and a sense of 
justice and concern for all humanity, 
notwithstanding disappointments and 
obstacles, let us continue with unflinch- 
ing courage to work for a free and peace- 
ful world, hopeful that with God's grace, 
wholehearted cooperation, brotherhood, 
good will and good works our Nation and 
the world may enjoy the peace with 
freedom we seek. 

The above are some of the thoughts 
I expressed before the Polish-American 
Veterans of Massachusetts and I was 
very proud to be with such great 
Americans. 


President Kennedy’s Government by 
Blunder Cannot Be Covered Up by 


Strange Economie Theories 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr, ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the Ken- 
nedy administration, operating on a pol- 
icy of Government by blunder and ac- 
ceptance of unreal theories to explain 
away failures, has now come up with the 
amazing theory that an unbalanced 
budget and deficit spending is really the 
way to prosperity. Of course this theory 
is contrary to every sound law of eco- 
nomics and even the most foolish among 
us know that you cannot become pros- 
perous by spending all your money and 
going into debt beyound your means to 
repay. Such commonsense thinking does 
not get in the way of the Kennedy prop- 
aganda, however. The President blun- 
ders from one crisis to another, Cuba, 
Laos, Berlin, unemployment, the jittery 
stock market, increased pressure on our 
balance of payments, all with the great- 
est of ease and explains them all away 
through the clever use of words in an 
attempt to make the American people 
believe that all is well. 

Fortunately, for the United States, 
the people are not as gullible as Presi- 
dent Kennedy believes they are. Most 
of us have had to earn our living the 
hard way and we could maintain our- 
selves and our families only by living 
strictly within our ability to earn and to 
save. The President, of course, has never 
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had to face the prblem of making a liv- 
ing, he has never had the experience of 
running a business, meeting a payroll, 
and all the costs of operating a successful 
business. He is now in charge of a busi- 
ness he does not understand and refuses 
to learn. The result is that he experi- 
ments with one economic theory after 
another, always with his eye on the po- 
litical consequences rather than on tried 
and proven truths. 

The Nation cannot stand too much 
more of the Kennedy method of gov- 
ernment by blunder. Unless he comes. 
out of his dream world to face the hard 
facts of fiscal responsibility disaster 
could be our lot. The Nation is moving 
again, as he promised, but, alas, we are 
moving backwards and his only remedy 
is spend more, go further into debt and, 
above all, keep quiet about what is real- 
ly happening. 

The following article from the U.S. 
News & World Report of June 25, 1962, 
outlines the strange new theory of Presi- 
dent Kennedy and shows clearly what 
it is doing to our economy. The edi- 
torial by David Lawrence, from the same 
edition, further points up the fallacy of 
the President's theories as does the edi- 
torial from the Wall Street Journal of 
June 14. 


From the U.S. News & World Report, June 
25, 1962] ; 

Now—A PLAN ron AN UNBALANCED BUDGET 
(Back in Washington's favor: deficit financ- 
ing. Talk now centers on the idea that 

a deficit in the Federal budget is good if 

it perks up the economy. Stress had been 

on a balanced budget. That seems for- 
gotten.) 

Until recent days, the line in Washington 
has been: “Balance the budget.” 4 

Mr. Kennedy's oficial budget for the year 
to start July 1 forecast a balance, and he 
insisted on keeping it in balance. 

Now the line has changed. 

Instead of a balance, men close to the 
President are talking about the advantages 
of an unbalanced budget. 

A deficit, it is argued, can be just the right 
medicine for what now ails the U.S. econ- 


omy. 

Deficit financing, in short, is accepted of- 
ficially once more. 

Mr. Kennedy himself is getting rondy to 
propose a tax cut in 1963, with losses offset 
only in part by tax reforms. 

Others, especially in Congress, urge 3 
quickie tax cut in 1962, 

AS THINGS STAND 


The question now is not whether there 
will be a deficit in the coming year, but: 
How big a deficit? 

With no tax cut at all, and no increases 
in spending beyond the President's orig! 
plans, the budget would go 3.5 billions in the 
red in the year ahead. 

Actually the deficit is certain to be much 
bigger than that, “4 

The tax bill of 1962, as passed by th? 
House, would cost $800 million in revenues 
in the coming year. Changes in deprecii- 
tion rules, now promised by Mr. Ke y 
in the next 2 or 3 weeks, will cost $1.3 bil- 
lion. Spending is on the way up, Increases 
could easily reach $3 billion above earlier 
plans. 

That makes a deficit of $8.6 billions 
With new tax cuts, or a bigger decline ip 
general business than now expected, a gen 
eit of 10 to 12 billions becomes a distin? 
possibility. 

Note that all these figures are on the basii 
of the regular, bookkeeping, budget. Tha 
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type of budgeting is falling out of favor 
among top planners. New concepts of the 
budget are preferred. 

Most of the suggested new budget methods 
show more favorable results than the tradi- 
tionel budget. 

One of these ideas is described by Budget 
Director David E. Bell as “the most sophisti- 
cated and precise standard“ yet suggested 
for fiscal policy. It calls for making budget 
decisions not on actual revenue, but on what 
the budget would look like in a year of full 
employment. The deficit would disappear. 

Another suggestion is to attach more im- 
portance to the cash“ budget. This, unlike 
the regular budget, includes social security 
and other trust funds, thus measuring every 
cash dollar paid into and out of the US. 
Treasury. 

Ordinarily, the cash budget comes out bet- 
ter than the regular budget. 

THE BEST FIGURES 


Then there is something called the na- 
tional income budget, which Mr. Bell calis 
the best single set of figures we have for 
measuring the economic impact of Federal 
receipts and expenditures. It is a complex 
system that omits such items as direct loans 
by Government, and also reports revenue as 
tax Uabilities accrue instead of when they 
are paid. 

In the current year, ending June 30, the 
Geficit in the regular budget is to be around 
$7 billion. Mr. Bell figures the national in- 
come budget would show it at only half a 
billion. 

A capital budget, or something similar, is 
Proposed by many. The idea here is to sep- 
arate capital expenditures or repayable loans 
from the regular budget. Under the tradi- 
tional budget, these are shown as current 
expenditures. 

If capital expenditures were reported in a 
Separate budget, the regular budget ordi- 
Narlly would show a surplus. 

However the budget is measured, the offi- 
Clal line today is that, in periods of recovery, 
the transition from deficit to surplus must 
be gradual, not sudden. 

The administration view is that, if the 
Switch to a budget surplus comes too quickly, 
the effect can be to retard the uptrend in 
business. ` 

In any case, so the current thinking goes, 
A tax cut leading to a continued deficit can 
be useful in this period. 

Walter Heller, Chairman of the President's 
Council of Economie Advisers, says: “If the 
tax cut were to cause a temporary deficit in 
its process of stimulating the economy, I 
Would call that a downpayment on future 
surpluses." 

[From the U.S. News & World Report, 
June 25, 1962] 


Mytus 
(By David Lawrence) 


President Kennedy in an addross at Yale 
University's commencement exercises on 
June 11 brushed aside as myths most of the 
Criticism against his administration. 

Mr. Kennedy said the cry about big gov- 
ernment is a myth. He said that the talk 
of big spending by government is n myth. 

Said that each President since Herbert 
er's administration had outspent his 
Predecessors. Then came the following 
Passage in Mr. Kennedy's speech: 
“Obviously deficits are sometimes danger- 
d so are surpluses. But honest as- 
Sessment plainly requires s more sophisti- 
view than the old and automatic 
cliche that deficits automatically bring In- 
Nation.“ 

The President went on to say that public 
debt had increased only 8 percent since the 
end of World War II, while private debt was 

g 305 percent and the debt of State 
and local governments was increasing by 378 
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percent. He omitted to say that private debt 
and State and local debt had been at a 
standstill during the war while Federal debt 
multiplied 308 percent. 

Mr. Kennedy contended rightly that bor- 
rowing “can lead to overextension and col- 
lapse—but it also can lead to expansion and 
strength.” But, despite his aversion for old 
cliches and stereotyped views, the President 
must realize that human nature doesn't 
change and that sooner or later there must 
be a day of reckoning. Those who lend their 
savings want their money back. Those who 
spend other people’s money—particularly in 
private business—and don't pay it back must 
suffer the severest penalty. 

Government is no exception. Adam 
Smith, as far back as 1776 in his famous 
work on “The Wealth of Nations,” said that, 
when burdened by debt, the favorite device 
of governments since ancient times had been 
to revalue the monetary unit downward and 
cheat the people. Why are gold-mining 
stocks being quoted nowadays higher and 
higher in world markets? Is it belleved 
that the American dollar is weak and will 
inevitably be devalued? 

The biggest myth of the hour is that you 
can theorize the past out of existence or that, 
by taking a sophisticated view, you can 
brush aside the hard rules of business. For, 
unless there's a reasonable profit, n company 
cannot pay adequate dividends. And, unless 
it can pay good dividends, it cannot attract 
capital for expansion. There’s nothing myth- 
ical about these simple rules of economics. 

Businessmen today don’t have much con- 
fidence In the economic future for a variety 
of reasons—among them the failure of the 
Kennedy administration, as well as its prede- 
ccssors, to cope with the monopoly power of 
labor unions, which keep on increasing wage 
costs and profit margins. It 
shouldn't be forgotten either that the Demo- 
cratic Party has been in control of Congress 
for 30 years now, with the exception of two 
periods of 2 years each. 

Mr. Kennedy has added one critical factor. 
He interfered recently in the process of mak- 
ing prices by which business seeks to cover 
costs and earn a fair profit. No smokescreen 
such as raised by the President about old 
cliches will erase the fact that business to- 
day is faced by a hostile and retaliatory 
administration. The President also said in 
his speech at Yale: 

“If a contest in angry argument were 
forced upon it, no administration could 
shrink from response, and history does not 
suggest that American Presidents are totally 
without resources in an engagement forced 
upon them because of hostility in one sec- 
tor of society.” 

Three days later the New York Times in a 
Washington dispatch reported that Attorney 
General Kennedy had had a dozen business 
lenders to lunch and had insisted that the 
administration was not hostile to business. 
But then the dispatch added: 

“He [the Attorney General] was also un- 
derstood to have warned that continuing 
violent attacks by the business community 
could arouse some hostility on the Presi- 
dent's part.” 

Why are threats like this continued? When 
will President Kennedy wake up to the fact 
that he has interfered in the normal price- 
making function of American industry and 
has actually used the Department of Justice 
as a club to harass businessmen? 

It isn't a myth that the administration has 
failed to come to grips with economic prob- 
lems. Terms like inflation“ and “deflation” 
can be argued interminably, but what really 
counts is whether we are heading into a 
depression with another big deficit in the 
Treasury and a virtual dictatorship by the 
Government over business, This could mean 
less and less tax revenue. Sooner or later 
the accumulation of Treasury deficits will 
breed fear that the dollar is in trouble and 
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that the people may be cheated again by re- 
valuation of their currency—as was done in 


1934. 

Call it inflation or price Instability or any 
other sophisticated phrase, but, unfortu- 
nately, the purchasing power of the dollar 
today is 46 cents, compared to 100 cents in 
1939. And that's no myth. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, June 14, 
1962] 


CONFIDENCE IN QUESTION 


The question of business confidence is a 
little more complicated, we fear, than Presi- 
dent Kennedy made it sound this week. Or, 
perhaps, we should say more sophisticated. 
to use a word currently much in yogue in 
Washington. 

As the President sees it, there is a true 
issue of confidence and a false issue. The 
true issue is that if business, labor, and 
Government neglect their obligations to the 
public, then confidence might well be 
weakened. The false issue ts the assertion 
that any and all unfavorable turns of the 
speculative wheel are the result of a lack of 
confidence in the national administration. 

Now, certainly, it would be erroneous to 
put the blame for the stock market slide, or 
for any new recelasion if it comes to that, 
wholly and solely on the administration. Yet 
the power of the Government to encourage or 
discourage confidence is plainly enormous. 
So the question of confidence must be 
viewed in terms of the sum of Government 
economic policy, the main direction of its 
thinking and acting. 

What, to start with, are some of these obli- 
gations of the Government to the public? 
It would seem that a fundamental one 18 
the provision of honest money. The U.S. 
Government has falled this test for the bet- 
ter part of 30 years. And it's no use arguing 
that deficit financing does not always pro- 
duce immediate price inflation; the fact is 
that a Government course which has the ef- 
fect of inflating the money supply is a risky 
course because it is speculating with the 
people’s purchasing power. 

Another basic obligation is to use the 
people's taxes care{ully and judiciously, 
avoiding waste and nonessential spending. 
This too is honored in the breach. In 
Washington's eyes, the defense exigencies 
impose no imperative to cut back unneces- 
sary spending or to establish priorities, In- 
stead the waste and the political handouts 
accumulate, as the effort is made to create 
ever more pressure groups. 

Such a spectacle is not likely to increase 
any sensible person's confidence. More spe- 
cifically, practically every move the adminis- 
tration calls probusiness is countered by 
another which would have to be described 
in different terms. 

In this election year tax cuts are promised 
for the year to come, but they are not linked 
to any thought of retrenchment of Federal 
expenditures. Government officials speak of 
their attempt to help business with an in- 
vestment tax credit and liberalized deprecia- - 
tion rules, At the same time they attack 
investment at home ane 2 3 pro- 
posed tax changes on su 
and tax withholding on dividend and inter- 
est income. 

The Government professes to show its re- 
gard for business by appointing a committee 
of businessmen to study the serious and 
persistent deficit in America's international 
payments position—an issue involving for- 
eign confidence in the dollar. We hope the 
businessmen will have something useful to 
recommend. But it is hard to see how they 
can do much about it so long as the Govern- 
ment itself Insists on this huge spending at 
home and abroad, which is the main reason 
for the payments deficit. 

Administration officials are also fond of 
saying that business should welcome vigor- 
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ous enforcement of the antitrust laws. That 
is true, so long as such enforcement does in 
fact help to preserve competition. 

What is overlooked here is the need to 
reexamine some aspects of the antitrust laws 
themselves—not only because they are vague 
and confusing but because they may no 
longer be suitable for the sophisticated cor- 
porate conditions of the present day. The 
economic danger of harassing overregula- 
tlon is far greater today than any risk of 
underregulation. 

And speaking of regulation as it affects 
confidence, it would be dificult for anyone 
to forget the price-setting implications of 
Mr. Kennedy’s moves in the steel dispute. 

Perhaps most important in a catalog of 
questions of confidence is the underlying 
Government attitude. Big Government, the 
President assures us, is going to get bigger, 
and that's all right. Deficits and mounting 


debt can be viewed with equanimity if not: 


embraced as positive virtues. It is scarcely 
a secret that some of the administration's 
advisers and consultants strongly favor a 
vast enlargement of the public sector, by 
which euphemism is meant still greater ag- 
grandizement of Government. 

Gall the totality of the attitude anti- 
business or what you will; in practice it 
must press against business elther through 
taxation or further weakening of the Na- 
tion's financial system or both. And busi- 
ness, let us not forget, is nothing more nor 
less than the work of the Nation; at stake 
are the interests of labor, management, and 
Government and the question of future eco- 
nomic growth. 

Business growth, as the President observes, 
ultimately rests on an economic confidence 
in the Nation’s ability to invest and pro- 
duce and consume. The Nation's potential 
growth is enormous, But it is not unreason- 
able to ask why there should be exuberant 
confidence in a Government that so far 
seems bent on curbing the people's incentive 
ma * to produce, consume, save, and 

vest, 


Salute to RKO 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the RKO theaters, one of the 
leading coast-to-coast circuits in the 
country, is this year celebrating its 75th 
anniversary. 

Seventy-five years in history is a 
moment, in business a goodly span, but 
in theaters it is a tradition. From the 
time the first B. F. Keith theater opened 
in Boston and the first Orpheum the- 
ater opened in San Francisco, the tradi- 
tion has burgeoned, and through the 
years has grown, embracing in its growth 
every forward step in the development of 
American entertainment. First, there 
was the famous B. F. Keith vaudeville, 
“The Big Time.“ This was joined with 
the Orpheum circuit, and the day came 
when a vaudeville act could be assured 
of 2 years of solid bookings, playing the 
entire circuit and affiliated theaters. 
Eventually, to this was added the new- 
fangled “flicker.” Edison's novelty grew 
to be a giant and the RKO circuit was in 
the forefront of bringing film entertain- 
ment to the millions. 
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During the two World Wars, RKO was 
among the leaders in the sale of liberty 
bonds, war bonds, recruiting drives, and 
other war activities. 

Despite the inroads of other entertain- 
ment mediums, from the first radio 
broadcast to TV, RKO has constantly 
maintained their theaters as bright 
showcases for MHollywood’s and the 
world’s film studios’ finest productions 
and have always been made available as 
centers of community activities. 

I salute this leading theater circuit for 
its splendid tradition of “bringing the 
best available entertainment to the pub- 
lic, in comfortable surroundings“ —a 
credo set Gown by its founders 75 years 
ago. 


Support for H.R. 11074 From a Friend of 
Boxing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by James A. Far- 
ley, Jr., a member of the New York 
State Athletic Commission. 

This article appeared in a recent issue 
of Sports Illustrated and expresses sup- 
port for my bill H.R. 11074, which would 
prohibit the televising or broadcasting 
of boxing matches. 

The article follows: 

My Ficur 
(By James A. Farley, Jr.) 

(Evrror’s Norx.—James A. Farley, Jr., is a 
bank president and one of three members of 
the New York State Athletic Commission. 
The son of the former Postmaster General 
of the United States, the 33-year-old Farley 
has had a close interest in boxing since he 
was a youngster. Not a man to duck a 
battle, he has chosen this highly critical 
ee Me speak out in behalf of a sport he 
Oves. 


Boxing is under attack. A few weeks ago, 
television viewers all over the United States 
saw Benny Paret fatally injured in the ring 
in Madison Square Garden. I am sorry 
Paret died, but I believe that his death was 
an accident and that the attacks which have 
been heaped on boxing since are unwar- 
ranted and unfair. I say this as a member 
of the commission which approved the 
Paret-Grifith match. I'm tired of the abuse 
that the sport and the commission have had 
to take, and it’s time some plain words were 
spoken in the midst of so much greatly ex- 
aggerated nonsense. I also want to offer 
some suggestions. 

I have been a member of the commission 
for 7 years, and in that time I have seen 
many people attack boxing to make head- 
lines for themselves. This is an old tech- 
nique. The Kefauver committee did it, and 
the New York district attorney's office has 
done it—and is doing it again right now. 
The same is true of some sportswriters, who 
find it easy to write with the benefit of hind- 
sight; politicians, not only in my own State 
but as far across the country as California; 
psychologists, who are quick to give highly 
imaginative reasons why people supposedly 
enjoy watching fights; and professional do- 
gooders, who do not attend fights, do not 
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know what they're talking about and thus 
become experts, such as teleyision’s David 
Susskind. 

Their attacks are unwarranted. A death 
is not a happy event, but as a pure statistical 
fact boxing ranks low on the list of sports 
with fatalities. Boxers are not two brawling 
brutes seeking to maim or kill one another. 
They are two closely matched athletes seck- 
ing, through the use of such skills as foot- 
work, timing, accuracy, punching and feint- 
ing, to determine who is the better man in 
the ring. Boxing calls for sportsmanship, 
discipline, self-reliance, sound physical fit- 
ness and courage, qualities which we have 
always valued. The President of the United 
States has himself called upon Americans 
to become aware of the necessity for physical 
fitness, and no sport is more demanding in 
this than boxing. 

In my opinion, boxing is supervised better 
in New York than any place in the world. 
We have a medical advisory board that is 
easily the best. The boxer's physical welfare 
is our number one concern. Since the first 
of the year we have retired 12 boxers for their 
own good, but of course thls doesn't make 
headlines. Any boxer who applies for a 
license in New York has to undergo strict 
examination as a matter of normal proce- 
dure. He gets an X-ray, an electrocardio- 
gram, an electroencephalogram, blood and 
urine tests and an eye examination, If he 
is knocked out, he is automatically sus- 
pended for 30 days, and he is not reinstated 
until he has had a neutrological examina- 
tion and an electroencephalogram. 

What many of those criticizing boxing do 
not know is the service the sport renders to 
the people. There are very few places where 
a youngster who has been in trouble, or who 
is out on parole, can obtain work. For- 
tunately, boxing takes in many of them and 
gives them a chance at life. A good per- 
centage of the boxers being licensed today 
are boys who have been in trouble with the 
law. Boxing gives the boys the opportunity 
to take pride in themselves. 

Boxing faces its biggest challenge right 
now not from fatalities in the ring but from 
the TV camera. TV has taken a once 
flourishing sport and reduced it to a pitch- 
man’s stand for razor blades. Boxing needs 
a live audience, If it doesn't have one it will 
die, I have seen boxing in Madison Squaro 
Garden deteriorate from the pre-TV days, 
when an ordinary Friday night fight would 
be a sellout, to the present, when a world 
championship fight fills less than half the 
house. 

Before TV came along, boxing was thriving. 
On almost any night of the week there was 
a fight club going in New York, Then TV 
came along and gave away a free Monday 
night show, a Wednesday night show and a 
Friday night show. This killed off the small 
clubs where a boy learns his craft, Now 
boxers are being brought along too fast, be- 
fore they have a chance to develop, to satisfy 
the constant demand of TV for new faces- 
If a fighter wins a couple of fights, he's 
rushed up and boom—he's knocked off. 

In time the fight ratings on TV began to 
drop, and the shows passed away one by 
one, just as the small fight clubs did, The 
TV people then moved the Friday night 
fight to Saturday night because Friday night 
time was too valuable to toss away on boxing. 
It won't be long before the Saturday night 
ratings get so bad that they'll want to mov? 
the fights to Sunday afternoon, 

TV not only destroyed clubs, but took the 
personality out of boxing. The Garden bas 
a yearly contract for fights on TV. They 
don’t care it you or I fight. Ifa fighter comes 
up fast, they use him. In the old days & 
fighter not only had to be good, but he had 
to have a drawing appeal, Ray Robinson: 
Archie Moore, Carmen Basilio, they had per- 
sonalities. Billy Graham—here was a fighter 
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who was never a champion but he had a 
great following. TV has killed all of that. 
Most of the ills of recent years have stemmed 
from the control of television through the 
auspices of Jim Norris, the IBC and their 
associates. They reduced boxing to the shell 
we have today. 
OUTVOTED EACH YEAR 


Boxing can be restored, but only if TV is 
eliminated completely. By eliminating TV, 
boxing would go back to the small clubs and 
start rebuilding again. Whether the future 
win hold any of the glories of the past only 
time will tell. I have endeavored for the last 
3 years to have the Garden's TV contract can- 
celed. This TV contract comes, under the 
jurisdiction of the New York commission, 
but I have been outyoted each year. This 
year when the TV contract comes up for its 
annual renewal, I will try my best to see 
that it is not approved. I want boxing given 
back to the boxing fans, not a TV audience. 
I am convinced that much of the hysteria 
about Benny Paret’s accidental death was 
due directly to TV. The way the TV camera 
replayed the tragedy in slow motion cannot 
be forgiven. 

Representative ABRAHAM Mutter, of New 
York, has introduced a bill to outlaw the 
National televising of fights. I back this 
Most heartily and lend it all possible sup- 
Port. I also think that closed-circuit tele- 
Vision fights should be outlawed as well. I 
don't want to see a small group of men again 
control the destinies of boxing. 

Besides forbidding the televising of fights, 
T would like to see the absolute elimination 
of return bout contracts for title fights. 
It's ridiculous to see two men, such as Pat- 
terson and Johansson or Pender and Downes, 
tie up a title for 2 or 3 years and stifle a 
division while they stage private tourna- 
ments. If a man wins a championship, he 
shouldn't have to win it twice to prove he is 
Teally the champion. The defeated champion 
Should ficht a top contender to prove that he 
u worthy to fight for the title once more. 
This would make for better matches and 
More fights. 

The Patterson-Liston fight has not even 
been approved anywhere, but already the 

for a possible return bout have been 
announced. For tax reasons this return 
fight wouldn't take place until the summer 
or fall of 1963, and to show how ridiculous 
this is, if Liston won the first fight and Pat- 
m the second, we'd be treated to the 
Sight of a third return bout in the iatter 
bart of 1964. 

There are other possible ways to improve 
boxing. One is the use of head protectors. 
Another would be to have a longer layoff 

30 days after a knockout or even after 

& hard fight with no knockout. It might 
ke better to cut rounds from 3 to 2 minutes 
each and make championship fights 12 
Tounds instead of 15. In championship 
fights we might use 8-ounce gloves instead 
6-ounce gloves. It might be better to 
ve three judges instead of two. The third 

e would replace the referee as a scorer. 

The referee would then be able to concen- 
trate fully on the conduct of the bout and 

© condition of the fighters, Ifa boy is in 

ble, the referee would be able to check 
the corner immediately instead of taking 
out to mark his card. 

All considered, it would be foolish to abol- 
ish boxing. The history of the sport shows 
that when it is outlawed it just flourishes 

erground. There would be fights in 

; there would be no medical super- 

1 n and no protection against mismatches. 
i We can keep calm, a lot can be done for 


€ and boxing can do a lot for the 
Country, 
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The City University of New York 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorn the text of an 
address by Dr. Gustave G. Rosenberg at 
the convention of the New York Depart- 
ment of the Jewish War Veterans last 
Saturday, June 16, 1962, at the Concord 
Hotel, Kiamesha, N.Y. 

It was my privilege to share the plat- 
form as speaker at the conyention with 
Dr. Rosenberg, who is the chairman of 
the board of higher education of the city 
of New York. He is a great scholar and 
humanitarian, and one who is dedicated 
to education. He discussed the newly 
created City University of New York, 
which is comprised of seven municipal 
colleges in New York. I commend his 
address to all my colleagues: 

I come to you as the spokesman for a 
great urban untversity—a university that ts 
new in its present structure, but a university 
that has its roots in tradition and accom- 
Plishment that reach back for 115 years. 
The City University of New York was born 
in the spring a year ago full grown, like 
Athena from the head of Zeus, when the 
legislature passed and Governor Rockefeller 
signed a bill joining the seven municipal 
colleges. under our board Into a university 
which would have the power to grant the 
doctoral degree. These colleges are City, 
Hunter, Brooklyn, and Queens, and the 
three community colleges, Staten Island, 
Bronx, and Queensborough. (We tradition- 
ally list them in the order of thelr founding.) 

Representing the community on a public 
board of trustees is an awesome responsi- 
bility and, at the same time, a re- 
sponsibiilty, for education is inevitably en- 
twined with democracy and the protection 
and advance of education is indeed one fac- 
tor in the “safeguarding of the democratic 
way of life,” one of the purposes of the Jew- 
ish War Veterans. 

The university—in size, in the quality of 
its students and faculty, in its extensive pro- 
grams—now has a significant influence on 
the Nation's welfare. We are convinced that 
the City University of New York is destined 
to be a world center of learning as our doc- 
toral programs develop and projected re- 
search in science, In urban problems, and in 
the psychology of learning get underway. 

I am happy to be here to report on the 
stewardship of the affairs of this great uni- 
versity to you who are stockholders as mem- 
bers of the public. 

When I was a boy of 9 on the lower East 
Side, I got a job turning on the street lamps 
one by one. But it was later, when I held a 
job at the New York Public Library, that 
I began to see what education meant to peo- 
ple. They came from all walks of life to 
pore over books and manuscripts—some with 
newspaper stuffed in their porous shoes, some 
with furs. A little later, I sold books door 
to door in a circuit through small Pennsyl- 
vania towns. People were anxious to have 
books for their children. 

Just 2 days ago, Hunter College present- 
ed a medal to Joseph Schlossberg, who has 
been a magnificent member of the board of 
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higher education for 27 years. They gave 
me the honor to award it to him. Joe is 
in his eighties now and can look back on a 
remarkable career as a leader in the labor 
movement and as a member of our board. 
Joe will tell you—and many of you know 
him—that when he and Sidney Hillman be- 
gan the organization that was to become 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica, they saw that the first thing needed was 
literacy—and then education. 
MORE EDUCATION REQUIRED 

The world today has gone far beyond the 
needs of those times. More and more edu- 
cation is required. The economy of the free 
world as weil as our military security is in 
large measure dependent on education. 

A recent conference of the American as- 
sembly brought together 70 representatives 
of industry, labor, Government, and the 
academic world to consider the relationship 
of automation to jobs. The report of the 
conference called for a new national attitude 
in which education Is universally prized 
and innovation universally welcomed. In 
addition to many other improvements in 
education, the report called for the prepara- 
tion of more men and women in key pro- 
fessions, for the expansion of training pro- 
grams for technicians and assistants to en- 
gineers and scientists, and for the upgrading 
and modernizing of the skills of craftsmen 
and other workers. In this momentous task, 
the City University of New York, I am con- 
vinced, is prepared to and will play a key 
role. 

Equally the great university must lend its 
strength to other practical matters vital to 
the Nation’s very survival like scientific de- 
velopment and the improvement of race rela- 
tions. And beyond all of this stands the 
university’s commitment to the advance of 
learning in science, in the humanities, in the 
arts. 

The society of our time requires many men 
and women with advanced training, 

By 1970 the number of college students 
in New York State will double. By 1970 over 
450,000 vacancies in technoogical and pro- 
fessional jobs in New York State alone will 
have to be filled by new and highly trained 
people. 

The great question is: Where are the 
teachers for these additional college stu- 
dents to come from and where can indus- 
try and government look for an adequate 
supply of men and women professionally 
prepared? 

The answer is: The pubic and private uni- 
versities if their output of Ph. D.“ s is sharply 
increased. 


PH. D. PROGRAMS 

Obviously the City University of New York 
must take the leadership for public higher 
education in advanced studies as it has done 
in the past at the undergraduate level. It 
has the greatest pool of Ph. D.'s presently 
in its own faculty. 

The four senior colleges are going con- 
cerns with four major campuses where the 
faculties are able and eager to undertake 
Ph. D. work. 

Moreover our alumni have demonstrated 
their ability for advanced study. Masters 
degree programs at our colleges were begun 
on a shoestring and yet, at the latest com- 
parative count available, we were the sixth 
among institutions in the number of mas- 
ters degrees granted. In impressive num- 
bers, our alumni have gone on to doctorates 
at other institutions. 

Now we report with pride the initiation 
of the first year of our own doctoral pro- 
grams in four fields? Each program was de- 


Chemistry, in English and comparative 
literature, in economics, and in psychology. 
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veloped by scholars in that field on the 
faculty of City, Hunter. Brooklyn, and 
Queens. Eight such scholars compose these 
university committees and consultants from 
other distinguished institutions are also 
brought into the picture, 

A public board represents all the people. 
It must respond to the needs of these people; 
it must work through the financial pro- 
cedures set up for the protection of the 
public interest; and yet it must remain aloof 
in its broad concept of objective and its drive 
to reach that objective. In this function 
we seek the understanding and support of 
civic groups. We ask for your support in the 
Issues now before us—such as securing more 
adequate funds and keeping undergraduate 
tuition free. 

We have been fortunate in the city of New 
York that the city fathers who first con- 
ceived the Idea of the Free Academy in 1847 
have been followed by men like Mayor 
Wagner in the modern day with equally for- 
ward-looking views of public education. 
Similarly the State, under Governor Rocke- 
teller's leadership, is focusing attention on 
the need for expanding educational oppor- 
tunities at both public and private colleges. 

Once the municipal colleges were sup- 
ported entirely from city funds and modest 
fees for certain services. Now the city and 
State are partners in the financing of the 
City University and in this role set a suc- 
cessful and cheerful example of the co- 
operation of two levels of government in the 
public interest. 

Two issues that we will be dealing with 
in the coming year touch on the city-State 
relationship. 

The budget for the doctoral programs, 
which was approved by the board on the 
recommendation of the chancellor, amounts 
to $1,533,359. Of this amount, the State 
gave us $1 million. The rest is being pro- 
vided by the city as we need it as promised. 

One of our major objectives this coming 
year is to obtain the proper financial under- 
pinning for the university's graduate work 
and for the launching of additional doctoral 
programs. The well-grounded graduate 
work at the City University of New York 
will languish for funds unless they are forth- 
coming from the State. In this urgent 
quest I hope to have your support. 

FREE TUITION 

A second issue on which we will need your 
support this year is the matter of free 
tuition for the young men and women 
matriculated for the baccalaureate degree 
in day and evening sessions at the senior 
colleges. 

In 1847, the Free Academy, now City Col- 
lege, was founded by public referendum. 

It is a proud moment for a college trustee 
to be on & platform with a graduate who has 
been awarded a Nobel Prize. This has hap- 
pened to me twice in recent years. At City 
College, on Thursday of this week, Dr. Robert 
Hofstadter, 1961 Nobel Prize winner in 
physics, delivered the commencement ad- 
dress. I had the honor to award to him one 
ol our rare honorary degrees. A few years 
ago, it was Dr. Arthur Kornberg, a fellow 
alumnus and a Nobel Prize winner in medical 
research, who was honored by his college at 
commencement exercises. These men—and 
Dr. Jonas Salk, developer of the anti-polio 
vaccine—have told me that without the free 
tuition policy at City College they could not 
have obtained a college education, 

And yet that policy is now in danger. 

For the first 114 years of the city's col- 
leges, free tuition for qualified under- 
graduates was mandated by State law. A 


Higher Education can charge tuition or not, 
according to its own decision. The present 
members of the Board of Higher Education 
stand solidly behind the principle of free 
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baccalaureate instruction at the colleges of 
The City University. Since changes in a 
board can come with time, it is conceivable 
that there might one day be a board which 
would feel tuition should be charged. It is 
for this reason that we have pledged ourselves 
to strenuous efforts to get the mandate 
restored. 

The roster of graduates who have 
dramatically repaid the city’s investment over 
the years is long—Hunter’s Mina Rees, now 
our dean of graduate studies, is a mathe- 
matician whose work in the Office of the Navy 
in World War IT helped establish a policy of 
Federal support for research that is having 
far-reaching effects. Morris Tepper comes 
from Brooklyn Colllege. He is known as the 
“brain behind Tiros,” being primarily respon- 
sible for the development of Tiros II. 
meteorological satellite. 

From Queens College, founded just 25 years 
ago, comes Dr. Albert Kapikian, famous for 
his research in identifying types of viruses. 

I can mention Bernard Baruch, the late 
Senator Wagner, and many others. 

Only recently Mayor Wagner and President 
of City Council Screvane, in public state- 
ments, said that they felt free tuition should 
be extended to the 2-year community col- 
leges of the State, five of which are in New 
York City, and three of the five are under 
our board. I hope that this comes about 
soon. k 

Today I have presented to you something 
of the challenge before the City University 


and with it some of my observations about 


the role of a citizen on a publie board of 
trustees—it is a crucial role today whether 
it be in New York City, a suburban commu- 
nity in New Jersey, or a small town in 
Tennessee, 

Two important matters of policy—very 
different but both involving academic free- 
dom—may have come to your attention in 
the past year, and I have been asked to com- 
ment upon them. 

A public board, while it sete policy broadly, 
places complete confidence in its chief edu- 
cational leader—in our case the chancellor 
and the presidents—and leaves the adminis- 
tration of that policy to them, 

For this reason we have often eaid that our 
most significant duty ts the selection of the 
chancellor and the presidents. We can 
justly be proud of our record, I think. A 
committee of the board seeks everywhere for 
the mian qualified to lead the faculty of the 
college. Once he is chosen the board ex- 
presses confidence by supporting the man 
completely and wholeheartedly. 

While at times It is difficult to distinguish 
between policy and administration, practice 
over the years gives us a good precedent 
for the evaluation of new questions, 

CAMPUS SPEAKERS 

The sticky question of campus speakers 
has been a problem to which our presidents 
have given much concerned throught dur- 
ing this past year. For 20 years the board 
has taken the position that this is an ad- 
ministrative function and that the presi- 
dents with their faculty shall have complete 
autonomy in this area. It is they who deal 
directly with the students and who know 
what is involved in specific instances. 

CHARGES OF DISCRIMINATION 


Some years ago charges of alleged reli- 
gious discrimination against faculty mem- 
bers at Queens College, made first anony- 
mously and later by Catholic organizations, 
challenged very basic policy and principles in 
another area. z 

In the frst place, the board has not and 


will not permit discrimination at the col- 


leges in any form. In carrying out this 
determination, the board is under the juris- 
dictation of the regents and the State com- 
missioner of education. 

In the second place, the board years ago 
appointed a committce to formulate proce- 
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dures for faculty appointment and promo- 
tion, Faculty members worked with the 
committee. These procedures became part 
of the democratic bylaws of the board and 
are a bulwark against discrimination. 

When the above mentioned charges were 
received, a committee of the board made a 
thorough. and painstaking inquiry. The 
chairman of this. Committee of Six, as it 
Was called, was Porter R. Chandler who 
needs no introduction to you, nor does for- 
mer Judge Simon H. Rifkind, the vice 
chairman. The six committee members were 
equally divided among the three faiths. 

Sixteen long, arduous mectings, 1,300 
Pages of testimony from 29 witnesses, the 
study of a large amount of documentary 
material and a 28 page report went into the 
effort of this committee of the board to meet 
its moral and public responsibility, The 
board approved the committee's report which 
found “no pattern of discrimination at 
Queens College” and no basis for any charge 
of discrimination against any person at the 
college. 

You may be interested that the report 
noted that after the resignation of President 
Paul Klapper in 1947 and until President 
Harold W. Stoke assumed office In September 
1958, the heads of Queens College have either 
been Catholic or have had strong Catholic 
affiliations, 

During the months that this committee 
was holding its hearing, the State commis- 
sion against discrimination began what it 
Called an informal investigation, which was 
conducted by one fieldworker who talked 
with various people at Queens College but 
who did not approach any administrative 
officer of the college. Sworn testimony was 
not taken. The conversations the fieldwork- 
er had were reported to the member of 
SCAD to whom had been assigned the re- 
sponsibility for their informal investigation- 

When the board was informed that 
SCAD had underway such a project, the 
jurisdiction of SCAD over faculty appoint- 
ments and promotions at any of the colleges 
under the board was immediately challenged 
on the basis of the law which created the 
SCAD. This law specifically excludes edu- 
cational organizations from the jurisdiction 
of the commission. 

Before the report of SCAD wns made pub- 
lic, the board sought an order in supreme 
court, New York County, against SCAD for 
a stay of proceedings. This stay was granted. 

However, SCAD appealed the decision and 
as part of its answer made its report public- 
This avoidance of the court's order did great 
damage to a fine college. 

Later SCAD appealed to the appellate dil- 
vision against the order of the supreme court. 
In a 3 to 2 decision, the appellate court dl- 
rected SCAD “to refrain from taking any ac- 
tion” on allegedly discriminatory practices 
at the colleges under the board. 

Once again the board was required to 
stand on a matter of principle and policy 
in this case the jurisdiction of an agency of 
government. The board assumed a respon- 
sibility. that may have important repercus- 
sions in academic circles for some time to 
come. 

The selection and evaluation of a facult¥ 
is now in the hands of scholars capable of 
judging the scholarship of the peers in thelr 
field and the competence of their teaching- 
To endanger this delicate and important 
task would be disastrous to the maintenance 
of a university of excellence and in fact t? 
the academic community of every colles® 
public and private, in the State. 

These are some of the thorny questions * 
board has to deal with along with the glori- 
ous opportunities of knowing scholars and 
students and alumni, and their work. 

I think I might say there never was an 
educational process the equal of being * 
member of the board of higher education. 
Although no degree can be given for it an 
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no compensation is granted, the work of my 
colleagues, I hope, will be recognized by their 
fellow citizens, for these men and women 
work tirelessly and unselfishly in the public 
interest for the welfare of all the citizens 
through the university. 

The challenge before us has had a tre- 
mendousty exhilarating effect upon our 
faculty and upon the bonrd. As stock- 
holders in our enterprise, you too, I hope, 
Will feel satisfaction at the luster of the 
seven stars shining in our city on behalf of 
the domocratic way of life. 


Medicare, Yes, but a Bad Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 
Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1962 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the subject 
of medical care of the aged was dis- 
Cussed in a recent Life magazine edi- 
torial, which I include with my remarks: 

MEDICARE, Yes, SUT A Bap BILL 


Iu a space economy where billions too can 
be projected to the infinite, the question of 
Govyornment-subsidized modical care for the 
aged seems hardly more than a detall. But 
ft is a detail President Kennedy hopes to 
Make a political issue next fall HK. as seems 
highly probable, the controversial King- 
Anderson bill dies in committee. We hope it 
does die, not because we are against medi- 
Care but because King-Anderson is a bad bill. 

That there is a residual problem here no- 
body denies any longer not even the Ameri- 
Can Medical Association, whose president 
foresees a life expectancy of 100 years for 
Many of our children. The principle of so- 
Clety's obligation to help care for the growing 
Number of people too old to work and too 
young to die is accepted by almost everyone. 

But King-Anderson is no answer to the 
Problem and does not eren meet it head on. 
It would pay no doctors’ or surgeons’ fees 
and would do nothing for 3 million over-65's 
Who are not entitied to social security bene- 
fits. It would cover limited hospital, nursing, 
and diagnostic services for people already 
Under social security, but even so King- 
Anderson's cost estimates, $1.1 billion a year 
to start, are suspect. The Health Insurance 
Association of America thinks King-Ander- 
zon's sponsors have underguessed the costs 
by half, and British experience suggests the 
Association estimates may be low. Even 

an initial charge on the patient is 
supposed to weed out freeloaders, there may 
Still be in King-Anderson, as there was in 
British case, a simple error in logic: 
Elving away any service, be it a hospital bed 
or a haircut, creates an overdemand for that 
service. 

Suppose King- Andersons sponsors have 
Miscalculated and the slight increase in 
Social security taxes they propose is not 
enough? Excess charges would presumably 
have to be paid out of revenues collected for 
Other purposes, or not paid at all until 

Mgress came to the rescue. 

One unsatisfactory law is already on the 
books. That is the Kerr-Mills law, which 
Matches Federal and State funds to provide 
More over-65 benefits than King-Anderson 
Would. It has not worked out well: 90 per- 
dent of Kerr-Mills benefits now go to people 

5 of the 24 States which have pussed 
enabling legislation, King-Anderson would 
ie even repeal Kerr-Mills but would Just 

‘ome another piece of shoddy legislation. 
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Congress can and should do better. Three 
Republicans, Representatives Fean Bow, of 
Ohio, Jon Linpsay, of New York, and Sena- 
tor Jacos Javrrs, of New York, have proposals 
with one vital thing in common: rather than 
depend solely on what Secretary Ribicoff in- 
accurately calls the time-tested mechanism 
of social security,” which is not tested at all 
in medicare, they would use Federal tax 
exemptions and subsidies to individuals over 
65 to expand coverage within private insur- 
ance facilities which already cover, one way 
or another, more than half the over-65's. 
British experience supplies a clue to what 
patients may prefer: in Britain there were 
only 70,000 private health insurance clients 
in 1949; now, after all these years of national 
health, there are a million. 

Apparently Kennedy would just as soon 
have his issue as his bill. All right; let him 
have his issue. Let King-Anderson die and 
let's charge the Republicans to write a good 
medicare bill betwecn now and next January. 
They can do it, because Bow, LINDSAY, and 
Javits indicate the way to get golng. 


Others Call for Investigation of Military 


Procurement Procedures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, readers all over the country are learn- 
ing of the mess in military procurement 
as a result of coverage given by news- 
papers at all levels. I have had letters 
from Connecticut and Massachusetts to 
California and Washington, as well as 
from many States in between. The let- 
ters unanimously support my contention 
that there is a scandal underlying mili- 
tary procurement that must be opened 
up for all to see. 

One of the newspapermen currently 
reporting in detail on my study is Mr. 
Ralph deToledano, of King Features 
Syndicate, who has been writing a series 
of columns for the large number of 
newspapers he represents. 

Mr. de Toledano's third column on this 
vital subject is reprinted below and I 
commend it to my colleagues. I should 
also like to again state that I am avail- 
able for answers to any questions on this 
matter that my colleagues might have. 
The field of military procurement is in- 
tricately technical and I fully realize 
this. During my 15-month study I have 
become quite conversant with the Alice- 
in-Wonderland world of red tape that 
winds around military procurement. 
When you understand it, you can see 
the mess that lies inside it. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. deToledano's third 
column on military procurement fol- 
lows: 

Monk ON THE PROCUREMENT Mess 
(By Ralph deToledano) 

If there is an angry Congressman today, 
it is Eaat. W son of Indiana. As a boy, he 
heard the saying, “Man is the only animal 
that can be skinned more than once and 
live." And he is finding truth in this old 
saw every day at the Pentagon. In eight 
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cases which he can prove are representative, 
he showed that $30 million of the taxpayer's 
money was wasted through procurement of 
military hardware through “sole source“ con- 
tracts rather than competitive bidding. 
These sole source“ contracts are to military 
procurement what the “‘sweetheart” contract 
is to labor relations. 

I cited some of those cases in my last 
column. But there is another particularly 
interesting one, and this time I will namo 
the companies involved as well as give the 
title of the Pentagon official responsible for 
what has been going on. Let me point out 
that to date, thore have been no denials of 
Congressman Wirson’s charges. The infor- 
mation he hns used comes from the General 
Accounting Office of the Federal Government. 
The only Pentagon reaction has been to call 
in low bidders for Government contracts in 
order to “warn” them that they can't poss!- 
bly deliver at the prices they have quoted. 

The case I want to lay before you today 
concerns the AN/PRC 10, a hand-carried 
radio used by the Army Signal Corps. For 
more than 10 years, the Chief Signal Officer, 
U.S. Army Signal Supply Agency in Wash- 
ington, has awarded contracts for this radio 
to Motorola, RCA, and Admiral—not per- 
mitting other electronics companies to bid. 
The price for the thousands of units pur- 
chased averaged about $400 each for the 
AN/PRC 10. 

On June 16, 1961, the Chicf Signal Officer 
finally awarded a contract on the basis of 
competitive bidding to the Model Engineer- 
ing and Manufacturing Co. for 10,917 units 
at a price of $269.51 per unit Instead of the 
$400 previously paid. By that one change, 
the Government saved more than $1 million 
and, as Congressman Witson told the House 
of Representatives, “also proved that the 
prices paid for 10 years had been exorbitant 
and that the taxpayer had been penalized to 
the extent of many millions of dollars in 
past sole-source procurement,” 

But that is not the end of the story. Ac- 
cording to the watchdog General Account- 
ing Office, the signal officer has since award- 
ed new contracts for the AN/PRC 10 on a 
sole-source basis to Admiral at a unit price 
of $414—or a third more than what had been 
paid after competitive bidding. The award 
of this contract was made on the insistence 
of the Signal Corps that it was in the best in- 
terests of the United States. Model Engi- 
neering, which offered an unsolicited pro- 
posal at a far lower figure, was simply ig- 
nored. 

Last week, the Signal Corps was negotiat- 
ing still another noncompetitive contract for 
the AN/PRC 10 radio, aside the 
clear intent of Congress that ali defense con- 
tracts be open to bidding unless emergency 
factors are involved. With a set that has 
been in production for 10 years, however, no 
emergency can be claimed. Obviously, 
somebody in the Army Signal Corps has 
reasons for wanting to award the contracts 
to the manufacturers I have mentioned— 
even if the taxpayer must shell out millions 
of dollars extra. 

I continue to pound away at these cascs, 
because the millions squandered in individ- 
ual sole-source contracts add up to billions. 
Congressman WiLson estimates that as much 
as $15 billion a year goes down the drain in 
this manner. His facts and figures come 
from the General Accounting Office, which, 
to my knowledge, has never played politics, 

What is required, of course, is a full-scale 
congressional investigation. Enough evl- 
dence has been turned up already to indicate 
that it could be a tremendously important 
one. And if Congressman WILsoN is right, 
the correction of the abuses he has noted 
could mean a balanced budget, without cut- 
ting down on vital defense spending. 

Congress, however, seems reluctart to 
open this particular Pandoras box. 
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A Free Society Demands the Functioning 
of a Free Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, through 
the use of the power of his office and the 
manipulation of public opinion Presi- 
dent Kennedy proposes to do what he is 
not authorized to do by law, control 
prices and, perhaps, wages. To date he 
has not approached labor with nearly 
the same vigor he has used in keeping 
business in line. Actually, he has no 
right to control either wages or prices 
without enabling legislation and for him 
to assume the power through devious 
methods or by coercion or intimidation 
is contrary to the public interest. 

The following editorial written by 
Henry Hazlitt in Newsweek, May 28, 1962, 
warns of the danger to our free economy 
in the course President Kennedy insists 
upon following. 

Wacres Musr Be Free 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

Successive statements have only increased 
the ambiguity of the President's attitude on 
price and wage control, “This administra- 
tion,” he told the convention of the United 
Auto Workers, “has not undertaken and will 
not undertake to fix prices and wages in the 
economy.” That sounds clear enough, but 
he continued: “We can suggest guidelines 
for the economy, but we cannot fix a single 
pattern for every plant and every industry. 
We can and must under the responsibilities 
given to us by the Constitution and by stat- 
ute and by necessity point out the national 
Interest.“ 

Mr. Kennedy denies that he either has or 
seeks power to fix prices or wages. But he 
did in fact force the steel industry to rescind 
its price increase in April. By his action the 
price of steel is now frozen for an unpredict- 
able period. He denies that he either has or 
wants any legal powers over prices and 
wages—but he insists that he has “responsi- 
bilities” concerning them. How can one 
have “responsibilities” where one has no 
power? He declares that his responsibility is 
to point out “the national interest.” Is he 
alone competent to say what the national 
interest is? Are price-fixing by anger and 
threat, and profit margins too thin to per- 
mit or encourage industrial growth, in the 
national interest? 

PHANTOM “GUIDELINES” 

There is a great deal of confusion on this 
central point. Even “conservatives” ask 
whether the President will be just as “tough” 
in holding down wages as in holding down 
prices, They forget that it would be enor- 
mously dangerous and disruptive for him to 
dictate either. Only free markets can coor- 
dinate the millions of prices and wages, and 
decide the everchanging price-wage-cost- 
profit-loss pattern of relationships that will 
maximize production and employment and 
provide goods and services in the proportions 
that best meet the demands of consumers, 
This incalculably complicated problem can- 
not be solved either by pat formulas or by 
vague generalities about “productivity” and 
“guidelines.” 

Last week I discussed here some of the 
faincies in the administration's notion that 
wage rises of 3 percent a year are noninfla- 
tionary because of a supposed annual rise 
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of that amount in man-hour productivity. 
The phrase itself is dangerously misleading. 
It is an ellipsis for man-machine-hour pro- 
ductivity. A power mower may enable your 
gardener to cut your lawn in half the time 
a hand mower would take. But if he de- 
manded an increase in wages from $2.50 to 
$5 an hour, on the ground that his “man- 
hour productivity” had increased 100 percent, 
there would be no point or incentive in your 
buying the power mower. 


DISRUPTIVE CONTROLS 


This problem is commonly discussed as Si 
it could be solved by some moral calculus. 
If new machines increase productivity, how 
“ought” the gains to be shared as among 
labor, capital, management, consumers, etc.? 
The problem cannot be solved in such 
pseudomoral terms. Only free markets can 
solve it. Free competition tends to give to 
workers, managers, and investors what each 
contributes to production. Productivity and 
competition decide not what everybody 
should get but what he can get. A movie 
star's salary is not fixed by what is fair but 
by what she brings in at the box office. 

Why is Mr. Kennedy talking about price 
and wage control at all? First, because his 
administration is following dangerously in- 
flationary spending and monetary policies. 
But to inflate, and then to try to prevent the 
consequences of inflation by freezing prices 
and wages, is the most disruptive of all 
policies. Secondly, the pressure for both 
price and wage control exists because some 
unions are making and winning unreason- 
able demands which threaten both industry 
and employment, They are making and win- 
ing these demands, however, because under 
existing laws an employer is legally forced to 
bargain with a specified union, while unions 
are allowed to use violence, intimidation, 
and mass picketing to prevent struck em- 
ployers from trying to carry on thelr business. 

The cure for all this is not still more Gov- 
ernment intervention. It is to restore the 
conditions everywhere for competition and 
free markets. 


Washington Post Endorses Food and 
Agriculture Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OY WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. JOHNSON. of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, since coming to Congress 9 
years ago, I have been a consistent read- 
er of the Washington Post, which I con- 
sider to be an excellent newspaper. In 
the past, I have disagreed with the Post's 
position on farm legislation. However, 
upon reading the June 16 issue, I was 
delighted to see a fine editorial which 
details many sound reasons why the pro- 
posed Food and Agriculture Act of 1962 
should be enacted into Jaw. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to in- 
clude that editorial in the RECORD: 

Tue Farm BILL 

The administration's farm bill which will 
be up for action in the House of Representa- 
tives next week does not provide a perfect 
solution for all of the problems of agricul- 
tural surpluses, but it is a better solution 
than the existing farm program and the bill 
ought to be passed. No one who has opposed 
it has come up with an alternative that is 
more palatable. 
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Given the prevailing preference in this 
country for voluntary methods, the compul- 
sory features of the bill are bound to cause 
some misgivings. Still, similar elements of 
compulsion are present in longstanding pro- 
grams for the regulation of the production 
of peanuts and tobacco and seem to have 
caused surprisingly few complaints or dif- 
cultics. Farmers operating under these pro- 
grams, beyond all doubt, prefer the controls 
to the alternative of unregulated production 
and marketing. There is good reason to 
think that producers of the basic commodi- 
ties will come to have the same preference. 

In essence, the bill proposes to lend farm- 
ers the power of the Federal Government in 
order to control the production of feed 
grains and wheat, instead of giving them 
the money of the Federal Government to 
accomplish the same purpose. This is 3 
better solution than the existing program 
which has piled up surpluses until the costs 
of storing them exceed 81 billion a year. It 
is also preferable to support payments with- 
out any controls. And it is preferable to 
governmental withdrawal entirely. The jus- 
tification for this policy, to the farmer, is 
simply that agriculture cannot expect to have 
both unlimited output and full price sup- 
ports, The Justification to the consumer is 
simply that the farmers of this Nation can- 
not be expected to feed urban people for less 
than reasonable costs of production in a 
soclety which, but for agriculture, has few 
prices determined solely by free market 
forces. 

There are imperfections in the new pro- 
gram which no doubt can be corrected under 
experience. There ought to be explicit ex- 
ceptions for tiny plots of controlled crops 
the output of which is consumed on the 
premises or used for experimental and not 
for marketing purposes. In practice, it 18 
to be hoped, democratic practices may be 
made to prevail in the selection of State 
committees as well as in the county commit- 
tees who will administer the various plans. 
Decisionmaking, in operation, should be 45 
close to the farm as possible if we are not 
to run into the difficulties of central admin- 
istration that plague highly centralized 
systems. 

This bill will not eliminate the need for 
further farm legislation. Another Congress 
will need to deal with aspects of rural policy 
that this bill does not touch. Some prob- 
lems of the dairy industry remain to be dealt 
with. Sooner or later there ought to be 
changes in the cotton plan that would 
eliminate the discrimination against do- 
mestic textile manufacturers inherent in the 
program now. Still, the bill before the 
House cannot be fairly reproached for falling 
to solve all farm problems immediately or for 
failure to solve some of them perfectly. 


It is the best farm program now available 
or likely to be available and the m 
ought to be passed, put into effect, and give” 
a fair trial as an alternative to a progr: 
that has not worked to the satisfaction of 
producers, consumers, or the Government. 


Sugar Act Amendments of 1962 
SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1962 
The House in Committee of the whole 
House on the State of the Union had und nå 
consideration the bill (H.R. 12154) to amen. 


and extend the provisions of the Sugar AC 
of 1962, as amended. 
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Mr, ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to HR. 12154 because I do 
not think it is sound legislation and be- 
Cause I object vigorously to the manner 
in which the bill has been brought to 
the House. 

Mr. Chairman, anyone who has been 
in the Congress any length of time knows 
that it is. almost traditional for sugar 
legislation to be considered during the 
Waning hours before Congress adjourns. 
It is under these circumstances, when 
Memibers are tired and anxious to return 
to their districts, that the Committee 
On Agriculture reports its bill. We also 
know, of course, that the sugar bill al- 
Ways comes to the House with a closed 
Tule, thus precluding any opportunity 
to amend. 

The bill we are no considering comes 
to the floor under much these same cir- 
Cumstances. We are told that the 
Present act expires on June 30 and that 
Chaos will reign unless the Congress 
Promptly enacts the committee bill be- 
fore us. Because many Members are 
Confronted with local producers and 
Processors for whom continuity of 
Operation is essential, it is unmistakably 
Clear that pressure is being inexorably 
exerted to gain approval of legislation 
Which on its merits is subject to very real 
question. 

I think it is time that the House regis- 
ter a sharp protest against this kind of 
legistating, if it can be called that, and 
I think the way to do it is to vote no on 
the proposal before us. I feel confident 
that the distinguished Committee on 
Agriculture, which has not been found 
Wanting in alacrity, would manage to 
Tespond with a bill which more nearly 
paete the objectives of the administra- 

on. 

With respect to the merits of the bill, 
Mr. Chairman, my chief objection is that 
it imposes an even tighter system of im- 
Port quotas instead of working toward a 
freer foreign market for U.S. sugar pur- 
Chases. The administration quite 
Tightly has proposed that country-by- 
Country quotas be abolished in favor of a 
8lobal quota open to all friendly bidders. 
This is in line with a foreign economic 
Doliey which seeks to do away with eco- 

c zones of influence in the free 
World. The bill before us, however, 
Would for the first time grant permanent 
Quotas to 15 countries which hitherto 
have been given temporary quotas, thus 
bosing the door to other friendly foreign 

ers. 


t I also regard H.R. 12154 as a gargan- 
giveaway to the 15 foreign sugar 

f ucers who have won committee 
avor, The U.S. taxpayer pays a pre- 
um price of more than $50 a ton for 

ton of sugar imported into the 
1euntry—a total of more than $150 mil- 
this & year. Although it is claimed that 
Premium price is necessary to secure 
dasduate foreign supplies and a stable 
natisstie sugar price, I find this expla- 
to tion implausible. If any nation were 
Unten to a country other than the 
taaa States, with the exception of cer- 
Preferential market nations, all the 

ket could be secured at the world mar- 
We Price not the premium price which 
Pay to one and all, friend and foe 
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alike. I think it would be better for the 
$150 million a year we now pay in pre- 
miums to go into a special Treasury fund 
to help underdeveloped countries, as the 
administration proposes, rather than in- 
to the pockets of some of our friends 
and others like Batista, Castro, and 
Trujillo who have benefited so enor- 
mously in the past at the expense of the 
American taxpayer. 


After Black Monday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues an article. by Prof. Robert 
Lekachman which appeared in the New 
Leader on June 11, 1962. This article, 
entitled “After Black Monday,” is an in- 
cisive commentary on the stock market 
situation and the state of the American 
economy. Professor Lekachman points 
out that the President must devote “more 
energy in educating a nation stupefied by 
8 years of Eisenhower financial plati- 
tudes.” The following article should 
stimulate all of us: 

AFTER BLACK MONDAY 
(By Robert Lekachman) 

In the past, the stock market has been 
a moderately good guide to the future course 
of business behavior, Of course, the market 
has been far from infallible. In 1946, stocks 


lost a quarter of their value and business 


proceeded blithely to boom. And in 1929 
general economic activity began its long de- 
cline well before the sensational calamities 
of the autumn. Hence today’s optimists and 
today's pessimists, analyzing the spectacular 
gryrations of the recent black Monday and 
Tuesday, can buttress their emotions with 
appropriately selected bits of evidence 
drawn from previous stock exchange records. 

For my part, two observations on the 
market seem tolerably sound, First, any 
speculative market is dominated much less 
by real events and the genuine soundness 
of specific securities than it is by the shadows 
of coming events and the intangibles of 
public psychology. 

John Maynard Keynes had it right a 
generation ago when he likened the process 
of stock market investment to “newspaper. 
competitions in which the competitors have 
to pick out the 6 prettiest faces from a 
100 photographs, the prize being awarded 
to the competitor whose choice most nearly 
corresponds to the average preferences of 
the competitors as a whole; so that each 
competitor has to pick, not those faces which 
he himself finds prettiest, but those which 
he thinks likeliest to catch the fancy of the 
other competitors, all of whom are looking 
at the problem from the same point of view.” 
As Keynes realized in 1935, the speculator 
dissipates more of his energies guessing what 
others are up to than analyzing the solid 
merits of the stocks he buys or sells. 

Keynes described mental events. But— 
and this is my second generalization—events 
of the mind do influence the behavior of ac- 
tual markets for machines, structures, and 
consumer goods. In the wake of stock mar- 
ket events, some companies have already an- 
nounced that they will postpone the flota- 
tion of new stock issues. Although these 
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same companies may speedily reinstate their 
plans, It is also possible that the psychologi- 
cal traumas of the market may actually re- 
duce new capital investment. 

Again, those small investors who on Mon- 
day, May 28, sold their shares out of fear and 
uncertainty may have lost no more than the 
paper profits of past speculations. But if 
they feel poorer and less cheerful because of 
these paper losses, they will postpone their 
purchases of new cars and furniture, substi- 
tute American vacations for European travel, 
and increase their savings rather than their 
expenditures. It is early to forecast either 
of these consequences of stock market 
drama. But similar results have flowed from 
like causes in the past. 

Yet the market is more than a matter of 
psychology. What happens or may be rea- 
sonably expected to happen in the outside 
world, also, has Its influence. Thus the high 
prices and the low yields of the bull market, 
whose demise was signalized by the events 
of last month, appeared to refiect expecta- 
tions of renewed price inflation and hopes of 
national economic growth at rates higher 
than those of the fifties. 

And inflation is one of the words which 
most dependably evokes public hypocrisy. 
Investors who publicly deplored the poesibil- 
ity of renewed inflation privately bnsed their 
purchases of common stocks and mutual 
fund shares on the warming assurance that 
when prices in general rise security prices 
rise with them. Those who wagered on in- 
fiation were patient. 

Not only has there been no inflation to 
speak of for several years, however: The 
Kennedy administration has also shown it- 
self far more vigorous in actual action 
against price increases by business, and wage 
demands in excess of productivity gains by 
labor, than the Eisenhower administration 
ever dreamed was possible. In the ghastly 
language of nuclear strategy. Kennedy's 
sturdy response to the steel price rise made 
credible his threat of massive governmental 
retaliation against those who presume to 
breach the wage-price line. Consequently, 
those who were betting on inflation had 
ample cause to get out of the market. 

What about those more credulous souls 
who swallowed the New Frontier rhetoric of 
vigorous economic growth and. termination 
of the semistagnation of the last 8 or 10 
years? Here, again, events and economic 
performance have been disappointing. Re- 
covery from the 1960 recession has now been 
proceeding for approximately 16 months. If 
the post-World War U pattern of business 
cycle behavior persists, we can anticipate a 
new recession sometime in 1963, most likely 
early in that year, 

Still, the prospects for a cyclical peak in 
the current year at anything like full em- 
ployment of men and factory capacity is ex- 
ceedingly slight. True, there are bright 
spots in the business picture: notably, the 
strength of auto sales, which promise to ex- 
ceed 7 million passenger cars; the strong re- 
covery of construction contract awards from 
their January and February dip; and an 
April increase in retail sales of 4 percent over 
January. But, overall, the present recoy- 
ery appears no stronger than the unsatisfac- 
tory 1959 revival after the 1958 contraction. 
Business expenditures for new plants and 
equipment—a key measure of both cyclical 
recovery and long-term growth—have been 
increasing less rapidly than in past periods 
of business expansion. 

The steel industry is operating far short 
of capacity. In the aftermath of steel set- 
tlement, inventory accumulation has slack- 
ened. Testifying before the House Ways and 
Means Committee late last month, Treasury 
Secretary C. Douglas Dillon all but conceded 
that gross national product (GNP) would fall 
short of the $570 billion rate predicted last 
January by the President's Council of Ecò- 
nomic Advisers for December 1962. If GNP 
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falls short of this target, unemployment will 
be higher than the Council projected and the 
balanced budget which the President prom- 
ised for the coming fiscal year will not be 
achieved. 

By all odds the most disquieting feature 
of the present recovery has been the persist- 
ence of high rates of unemployment. Here 
is the painful record of the last 5 months: 

Rate of unemployment, 1962 


Percent 
5. 


The best that Seymour L. Wolfbein, the 
Labor Department's manpower expert, was 
willing to offer when he released the May 
figures was the hope that the drop in un- 
employment would continue. “But,” he 
added, “you really can't tell.“ Clearly, if 
recovery continues during the remainder of 
1962 at a rate no faster than that of the first 
5 months of the year, unemployment will 
drop very little below 5 percent. If a reces- 
sion then commences, as is quite possible, in 
the first quarter of 1963, we shall undergo 
again the dreary pattern of the last decade. 

A new recession which begins when un- 
employment hovers around 6 percent would 
ineyitably threaten to produce unemploy- 
ment of 8 or 9 percent at its low point. The 
next recession also will be complicated by 
the continued drive toward automation and 
the large prospective additions to the labor 
force. The combination of this year's inade- 
quate recovery and the glum prospects for 
1963 is the major domestic challenge of the 
administration, Meeting it will present per- 
sonal as well as political difficulties for the 
President. 

The facts of the present situation are 
hostile to Kennedy's policy preferences. 
When unemployment is high, manpower 
training, and area redevelopment on the 
Kennedy scale are not likely to have a major 
reducing effect. What is the point of re- 
training when jobs are generally scarce? 
The investment tax credit, should Congress 
finally approve it, will also have a marginal 
impact. And the small deficit which ex- 
panded armament expenditure has caused 
has not sufficed to revive the economy. 

President Kennedy therefore faces an un- 
pleasant choice between enduring more of 
the semistagnation of the Eisenhower re- 
gime or educating the Nation and the Con- 
gress finally to the truths and necessities of 
modern economics. Europe, as the London 
Economist unkindly pointed out not long 
ago, has been more prosperous than the 
United States in recent years, even though 
countries like France and Italy and West 
Germany have been less attached to the 
moralities of balanced budgets than the 
United States. 

It might have been better for the future 
of US. economic growth if Kennedy had 
spent less time promoting the Trade Expan- 
sion Act—beneficial as this innovation prom- 
ises eventually to be—and more energy in 
educating a nation stupefled by 8 years of 
Eisenhower financial platitudes. Americans 
must learn that the Federal budget is a tech- 
nical instrument of national policy and not 
a character-bullding exercise; that tax cuts 
and public spending can stimulate enduring 
recovery; that Government activity is equally 
as productive as private activity; that the 
national debt is not a national burden; that 
a strong economy is a better guarantee than 
fiscal orthodoxy of a sound balance of pay- 
ments; and that, finally, “Keynes” is not a 
dirty word. 

The President won his great office in part 
because the Republicans had failed to grap- 
ple with unemployment. He may lose Con- 
gress in 1962 unless he soon shows signs of 
doing better than his opposition. 
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Most of the Loaf 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1962 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to an excellent editorial which 
appeared in the Washington Post on 
June 9. 

It would be difficult to attempt any 
improvement on the complete logic dem- 
onstrated in this editorial regarding con- 
tinued American assistance to the people 
of Poland. 

Mr. Speaker, the editorial follows: 

MOST OF THE LOAF 


The Senate has flawed what has otherwise 
been a record of responsibility in approving 
a $4.6 billion authorization for the foreign- 
ald program. On the credit side, the Senate 
resisted the temptation to carve out the 
vitals of legislation that is as important as 
it is politically vulnerable. It would have 
been an exemplary performance lf the Sen- 
ate had not, on the debit side, succumbed 
to undeliberative recklessness in order to 
handcuff the President and prove that no- 
body in the upper Chamber is soft on Tito. 

The worst harm was inflicted on Wednes- 
day. The bill came to the floor with the 
wholehearted support of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, which submitted an excep- 
tionally thoughtful report explaining the 
aims of aid. The report, which is excerpted 
elsewhere on this page, was all but ignored 
as first Senator Proxmire and then Senator 
Lausch stampeded the Senate into affirming 
that no help would go to noxious Marxists, 

Mr. LauscHe’s amendment would have for- 
bidden all ald to any countries “known to be 
dominated by communism or Marxism.” 
The language is vague, silly, and unworthy, 
and the vote simply demonstrates that Karl 
Marx will lose any popularity contest in the 
Senate. Fortunately, after strenuous pro- 
test, the Senate relented to the extent of 
giving its implied consent to the sales of sur- 
plus food to Poland and Yugoslavia. This 
still would forbid the Executive to conclude 
any development loans that might be in the 
national interest, but is nevertheless pref- 
erable to the simplistic foolishness of the 
Lausche amendment. Z 

Concerning the reasons for aid to Commu- 
nist countries, President Kennedy spoke 
sensibly in his news conference, pointing out 
the need for flexibility and the importance 
of holding out a candle of hope to nations 
in the Communist camp. He might have 
quoted his own eloquent statement in the 
Senate during a comparable debate in Au- 
gust 1957: 

“Poland may still be a satellite govern- 
ment—but the Poles are not a satellite peo- 
ple. To deny them help because they have 
not been able to shake off total Communist 
control would be a brutal and dangerous pol- 
icy, either increasing their dependence on 
Russia, driving them into the slaughter of a 
fruitless, premature revolt, or causing them 
to despair of ever regaining their freedom.” 

Surely the same argument can be repeated 
today; in dealing with Communist countries, 
aid should be regarded as a carrot intended 
to encourage increased independence—and 
not as a stick to punish an entire people for 
circumstances they cannot control and that 
we are unwilling to alter by force. This has 
been the basic rationale of our help to Yugo- 
slavia, and the program has had a large 
measure of success, Since 1948 three Presi- 
dents and every Secretary of State have 
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deemed it in our interest to continue such 
help, as the Foreign Relations Committee re- 
port noted In a section the Senate chose 
to ignore. 

Of course, there are frustrations and few 
Americans would try to defend such dere- 
lictions as the jailing of Djilas. But foreign 
policy is not a popularity program, and it 
does not advance national objectives when 
the Senate, in a visceral mood, singles out 
those foreign leaders it wishes to thwack on 
the pate. There is need for more effective 
White House leadership in restating again 
the goals of foreign aid. The House and 
Senate, in conference, ought to expunge the 
remaining crippling amendments that serve 
Mr. Khrushchey’s purposes better than our 
own. 


President and His Advisers Forced To 
Recognize Economic Truths 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


Mr. ALGER, Mr. Speaker, although 
it is difficult to understand the President 
when he gets into the realm of economics 
because of his lack of knowledge in 
field, the following excerpt from 
article in the June 25 issue of U.S. News 
& World Report indicates that at least 
some of his advisers are being forced to 
recognize certain economic truths, Iam 
happy to welcome the President and the 
group around him to a basic understan¢- 
ing of facts which many of us have bee? 
patiently trying to get across to bim. 
Simple facts are that confiscatory taxes 
hold back business growth, that tax cuts 
can actually result in greater revenue 
because of the stimulation of business. 


that big spending is bad, that pudget 


deficits should be made up from sa 

rather than through borrowing. 
The excerpt reads as follows: 

LATEST Ingas or KENNEDY'S Porter PLAN 


‘Taxes: Rates are so high, and the revenue 
system so restrictive, that taxes automa 
cally brake business recovery, retard grow” * 
prevent full employment. A complete ove 
haul is needed. 

Tax cutting: Tax reduction, resulting son 
large temporary deficit in the Federal budge” 
can be a “downpayment” on budget sur 
pluses in future years. Reason: Lower t 
will stimulate growth, adding to the amoun 
of private income to be taxed. x 

Spending: As a way of “priming the pump 
of business, tax cutting is to be preferred 
over increases in Government spending. in 
cuts are popular, while large increases t.“ 
spending add to fears of big governmen 

Budget: Investments by Governmen 
mortgages, income-producing prope! t 
other assets—now show up in the budge, 
as “current expenditures.” Budget meth 
need to be revised. Another idea: to s 
budget decisions not on actual revenue pe 
pected`in the next year, but, ' pull 
how the budget would look in a year of 
employment. $ 

Deficit financing: Unbalanced budgets p 
be accepted for long periods if finan plio- 
borrowing out of savings of the pU? m 
However, if financed by borrowing sup“ 
banks—thereby increasing the money # 4 
ply—deficits add to forces working to 
inflation. 
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The AMA Is Fighting the Old People, Not 
President Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Jim 
Bishop has eloquently wrapped up in a 
neat written package what needs to be 
said about the American Medical Asso- 
elation's fight against the King-Ander- 
son bill. He has done it in his column 
of June 7, 1962, which appeared in the 
New York Journal-American. Fortu- 
nately, more doctors than not disagree 
With the AMA. A majority of our doc- 
tors still think first of how they can 
Selflessly best serve mankind. 

Mr. Bishop's column follows: 

Meprcat Mimactges Can BE EXPENSIVE 
(By Jim Bishop) 

How much is a miracle worth? A hun- 
dred? A thousand? Perhaps a million? 
Name a number. When a man with a steth- 
S8cope clamped around his neck runs his 
talented fingers over the feverish body of a 
baby, he is trying to perform a miracle. 
With God's assent, plus a store of knowledge 
and skill, plus a complexity of chemicals, he 
Will make that infant well. 

Is it your baby? How much is it worth to 

ve your baby back? In the crisis, you 
Would cheerfully sign away your home, your 
furniture, your car, your bank account in 
8 for a guarantee that the baby will not 


Still, when the child is healthy, and the 
bill arrives, you probably curse the doctor as 
à robber. Almost all people do. My father 

One of the rare ones. He was in a hos- 
Pital for 2 weeks recently. He was so close 


the pearly gates that he has the imprint 


Of the bars on his chest. The bill? About 
$750 for nurses; 6250 for doctors; $300 for 
pital. 

He regards his miracle as a bargain at 
$1200. But he hasn't got the money. His 
Police pension and his social security, at age 
78, are small. Still, he does not complain, 
even though he now realizes that doctors 

ve been playing an ever-growing part in 
his life for the past 20 years. 

It is ironic that medical research has 

Iped men to live 10 years longer, but na 
one gave him the means to take advantage 
Tit. Old arteries and pumps and lungs are 

tpt functioning long after their normal 
Span, but the mind they nourish is appre- 

ensiye, Few people, even with good hos- 
Pitalization policies, can afford to be ill for 
e than a few days. 
ARE DOCTORS CHARITABLE? 


The doctor is Inclined to forget that he is 
a human being. He likes to think of himself 
selfish, charitable, devoted to the poor. 
lectively, he is nothing of the sort. He 
nks of himself first, which is right and 
Proper, He wants to earn a lot of money, 
tive a big car, own stocks, play golf, dress 
Well and send his children to the best 
schools in the country. He does not want 
8 r patients, and when he is stuck with 
ne, he often asks where the money is com- 
Ing from before he consents to operate, 
He secs the President's plan for medical 
Care for the aged as a step toward socialism. 
Calis it creeping socialism. It isn’t of 
foarse, It is charity. In fact, it is the 
dat kind of charity because it puts a small 
aden on the able bodied to take care of our 
er people. 
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What the doctor really sees is a threat to 
his income. Until this moment, the Ameri- 
can doctor has been living high. He has 
never-had it so good. He can charge as 
much as the traffic will bear. This is not to 
say that he does, because there are plenty of 
doctors who try to tailor their fees to the 
patient’s pockethook. 

Nor is this easy, or honest, becauge most 
patients, when questioned about ability to 
pay, will lie to the doctor about the family 
finances and try to make it appear that if 
the tonsillectomy comes to more than $10, 
the family will starve to death. Neither the 
patient nor the doctor is economically clean. 
They fence with oral scalpels. 

In the last few years of my mother's life 
(diabetes, chronic heart failure) medicines 
averaged more than $12 a week. It would 
have been a lot more, except that Dr. Bernard 
Krull refused to take more than $2 for a 
housecall. He only took that so that my 
father could keep his pride. 


VERY FEW OVER 65 ARE RICH 


There are about 17 million Americans who 
are 65 years of age or more. Precious few of 
these are employed, and fewer are rich. The 
American Medical Association is not fighting 
Mr. Kennedy, It is fighting the old people. 
The tide is against the American Medical As- 
sociation, so much so that groups of their 
own memberships have publicly denounced 
their attitude toward medical care for the 
aged, Some lean so far in the opposite direc- 
tion that they have sworn not to treat old 
people under the Government plan. 

It is embarrassing to find that the family 
doctor is a politician. His handouts of tracts, 
written in Chicago in the big American Medi- 
cal Association building, advise patients to 
write to their Congressmen and go on record 
as opposed to the pending bill. It is em- 
barrassing to refuse to do so, and it hurts to 
say to a doctor: “Your high fees, your un- 
necessary surgery, have brought this upon 
you. And more will come unless you learn 
to live with us—the millions of people who 
need you.” 

How much is a miracle worth? I don't 
know. But I know how the first medical 
beatitude should read. It should say: “Let 
us help the helpless.” 


“Keep Fit” Kit for Young America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, young 
America is of vital concern to us all, not 
only in the field of education and de- 
velopment, but in the area of general 
health as well. The person who will be- 
come the President of the United States 
at the turn of the century is today in the 
preschool- to the 11-year-old age brack- 
et. That person's philosophy, personal 
creed, and physical appearance will re- 
fiect the America of tomorrow. 

That is why I am particularly inter- 
ested in Paige Palmer, who has been pro- 
posed as a member of the President’s 
Committee for Physical Fitness, and her 
scientifically developed “keep fit“ kit for 
youngsters whose ages fall in the area I 
have mentioned previously—preschool to 
11 years of age. 

The “keep fit“ kit appeals to young- 
sters primarily because it turns healthful 
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exercise into play, and play into health- 
ful exercise. Through the use of the con- 
tents of the keep fit“ kit, young America 
can achieve stronger muscles, better pos- 
ture, balance, agility, rhythm, and grace. 
For example, the weighted bar included 
in the “keep fit“ kit not only corrects 
round shoulders, but it strengthens an- 
kles and arches as well. The exercise 
stretch rope is ideal for straightening 
back-shoulder muscles which lead to 
better posture. 

In conclusion, I should like to point 
out that Miss Palmer, developer of the 
“keep fit“ kit has been commended on 
the floor of Congress for her efforts to 
help improve the Nation’s physical 
standards and for her organization of 
the Youth Physical Fitness Council. 

All of us, as Miss Palmer, can help 
build a stronger America by assuring 
the youth of America that we have their 
interest at heart and we shall do our ut- 
most to supply them with the tools to 
keep them physically fit and mentally 
alert. 


Amending Federal Power Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, yesterday I 
introduced a bill, H.R. 12181, which 
would amend the Federal Power Act to 
require obtaining a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity from the Fed- 
eral Power Commission as a condition to 
constructing, extending, operating, or 
maintaining any facilities for transmit- 
ting electric energy in interstate com- 
merce at normal voltages in excess of 
230,000 volts, 

In recent years there have been great 
developments in the techniques of trans- 
mitting electric power. Until recently, 
the largest economic transmission dis- 
tance was from 200 to 400 miles at maxi- 
mum voltages of 230,000 volts, For sev- 
eral years there have been lines operat- 
ing in Europe and in Russia at greater 
distances and higher voltages. The In- 
terior Department’s task force which re- 
cently studied the possibility of an in- 
tertie between the Pacific Northwest and 
the Pacific Southwest has pointed out 
that electricity can now be economically 
transmitted for more than 1,000 miles at 
750,000 volts. 

The construction of such lines would 
have a tremendous impact upon the pow- 
er utilization and economic growth of 
our country. Experiments on extra- 
high voltage transmission are already be- 
ing conducted in the United States, and 
it has recently been announced that such 
a line will be built in northern Califor- 
nia and southern Oregon to intercon- 
nect the systems of the Pacific Power & 
Light Co. and the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. Recently, the Federal Power Com- 
mission, by a split vote, ruled that the 
present terms of the Federal Power Act 
do not authorize the Commission to de- 
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termine whether such extra-high volt- 
age lines are compatible with the public 
interest, convenience, and necessity. 

The tremendous economic impact re- 
sulting from operation of such extra- 
high voitage lines demand regulation by 
the Federal Power Commission. My bill, 
therefore, provides that a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity must 
be obtained from the Federal Power 
Commission before any person may con- 
struct, extend, operate, or maintain any 
facilities for transmitting electric energy 
at normal voltages in excess of 230,000 
volts. Anyone who, at the time this bill 
is enacted, is already then engaged in the 
transmission of electric energy at a nor- 
mal voltage in excess of 230,000 volts will 
automatically receive such a certificate 
if he files an application for it within 90 
days. My proposal will authorize the 
Commission to require all applicants, ex- 
cept those who already have existing 
extra-high voltage lines in operation at 
the time the bill is enacted, to show that 
their operations are required by present 
or future public convenience and neces- 
sity, and to observe such reasonable 
terms and conditions as the Federal 
Power Commission requires for the pub- 
lic convenience and necessity. In addi- 
tion, no public utility would be permitted 
to abandon or curtail such extra-high 
voltage tramsmission operation unless the 
Commission finds that such abandon- 
ment or curtailment would be consistent 
with the public interest and then grants 
permission for such abandonment or 
curtailment. The abandonment provi- 
sion in my bill is identical with the pro- 
vision in S. 1607 which was approved by 
the Senate on August 14, 1961, and which 
is also included in section 5 of H.R. 10885 
and its companion bill S. 2882, both of 
which are now pending in this Congress. 

I also want to point out that the word 
“person” in the bill would, in view of 
sections 3(3), 3(4), 3(7), 201(e), and 
201(f) of the Federal Power Act, apply 
only to “public utilities” as defined in 
the Federal Power Act and would not in- 
clude Federal and State agencies. 


Most of the World’s Problems Are Rural 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. McPALL. Mr, Speaker, the Uni- 
versity of the Pacific at Stockton, Calif., 
recognizing that most of the world's 
problems are rural, is embarking on a 
new agribusiness program this fall. 

As a prelude, the university conducted 
@ 3-day conference in June, bring- 
ing together spokesmen and policy- 
makers from agriculture, industry, trans- 
portation and public life. 

Keynote speaker was our Secretary of 
Agriculture Orville Freeman, who out- 
lined the urgent need for adopting a new 
agriculture program to reduce the Gov- 
ernment’s huge stock of agriculture com- 
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modities, bring down the cost to tax- 
payers, and improve farm income. 

One of the major addresses of the con- 
ference was given by a former Linden, 
Calif., farmer who has made good in the 
world of education and public relations, 
Dr. Raymond W. Miller, visiting lecturer 
at Harvard and president of Public Re- 
lations Research Associates, Inc. 

The text of his talk follows: 


Mos? OF THE WORLD'S PROBLEMS Are RURAL 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, we 
are living today in the space age. 

Let us think of ourselves for a moment 
as passengers which we, of course, are on 
a great spaceship, the earth, as it travels 
on its predetermined course of about 584 
million miles around the sun. 

This spaceship of ours is moving fast. It 
is traveling at the rate of 66,600 miles an 
hour, 

The passenger list of this space ship is 
large, as passenger lists go. It totals some 
8 billion men, women, and children. 

A majority of these passengers, close to 
two-thirds of them, in fact, are hungry 
most of the time, if not all of the time. 

They do not get enough to eat. They do 
not get enough calories per day to supply 
their needs. 

As a result, they lack vim and vigor. 
They lack energy. They lack the zest to 
work, to grow and develop, to be creative, 
and to do the things which give people true 
satisfaction In life, and make people happy. 

Most of the real troubles in the world 
today stem from this basic situation, not 
enough food for all the people who need 
food. 

Food is produced in the rural areas of 
the world, or not produced, as the case may 
be. Most of the world's problems, therefore, 
are rural. 

I should perhaps take pains to point out 
to you that the word “rural” as used here, 
pertains not merely to tilling the soil, but 
to everything outside of the urban areas, 
including the people, that has an effect on 
the production and distribution of food and 
other natural resources. 

TWO-THIRDS OF THE WORLD'S PEOPLE LACK AN 
ADEQUATE DIET 

I could substantiate my statement to you 
that most of the world’s problems are rural, 
by quoting from such authoritative docu- 
ments as, “The World Food Budget,” a re- 
port issued last October by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This report says, for 
instance: 

“Diets sre nutritionally adequate in the 
30 industrialized nations in the temperate 
northern area which account for a third of 
mankind, more than 900 million people. 
Their production of food, and of things they 
can trade for food, assures their food supply, 
now and for the foreseeable future.” 

We who have the privilege of traveling in 
this section of the space ship are far more 
fortunate than we may imagine. 

The report adds: For most of the 70 less 
developed countries in the semitropical and 
tropical southern area, diets are nutritionally 
madequate with shortages in proteins, fat 
and calories. These countries contain over 
19 billion people. In most of them, popu- 
lation is exapnding rapidly, malnutrition is 
widespread and persistent, and there is no 
likelihood that the food problem soon will 
be solved.” 

You don't have to go very far from the 
United States to find food problems. A new 
book has recently been published entitled, 
“The Labyrinth of Solitude: Life and 
Thought in Mexico.“ 

This book is by Octavio Paz, a brilliant 
Mexican scholar, poet, diplomat and philoso- 
pher. In it, he says: 
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“Incredible as it may seem, the greater 
part of the country (Mexico) suffers from 
rural overproduction. Or to be more exact, 
sae ey do not have enough cultivable 
and.“ 

That's Mexico, our next-door neighbor to 
the south, a country with a population of 
about 35 million. 

Most of the world's problems are rural. 
This is not something new, of course, For 
many years, for centuries, our space ship 
ae plagued. by an overall shortage of 

This fact is what bothered Thomas Robert 
Malthus back in 1797, and led him to write 
his famous essay in which he undertook to 
show that the human population of the 
earth always tends to increase faster than 
the emans of subsistence, 


TIJE DREAM AND DETERMINATION OF DAVID LUBIN 


Back at the turn of the century, there was 
a man here in California who became con- 
cerned by the fact that most of the world’s 
problems are rural. He did not write an 
essay on the subject, although he could have. 

But he made up his mind that, before he 
died, he would do some definite and 
practical as a step toward helping the world 
solve its rural problems, and, as a single 
individual, he succeeded in doing so. 

His name was David Lubin. He was a man 
of character, vision, humility, and per- 
sistence, 

I don't suppose there are many people in 
this room who ever heard of this man be- 
fore, But if it had not been for him, and his 
determined, single-handed efforts to help 
solve the rural problems of the world, we 
would not ‘have had the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture, and we might not 
have had the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation. 

David Lubin came to Sacramento in 
1874—just about 45 miles from here—as a 
young imigrant, a Jewish boy from Poland. 
In due time, he and his half-brother estab- 
lished a refail business. Their business 
prospered. David Lubin was a shrewd in- 
vestor and by the year 1900, he had ac- 
cumulated a goodly fortune. 

He was rich, He had come by his money 
honestly. But the fact that many of his 
customers, farmers with whom he had done 
business for many years seemed doomed to 
perpetual poverty, even in America, dis- 
turbed him greatly. 

Most of these people had worked harder 
and longer than he had ever worked, and 
were still poor. 

He began to study the causes of human 
hardships, particularly of people who live 
and work in the country. His conclusion 
was that, if rural problems are to be solved, 
not only in America, but throughout the 
world, there must be an exchange of es- 
sential information, there must be a central 
meeting place for the free interchange of 10-7 
formation which could motivate men, and 
information which could help men every- 
where solve their problems of food, raime? 
and shelter, and of poverty. 

A PLACE WHERE PEOPLE COULD POOL THES 
KNOWLEDGE 


He figured out that, since the produce of 
the soll 1s basic to fulfilling the needs of al! - 
nations, there should be a place where men 
of all nations could pool their ideas, knowl- 
edge and new techniques, and learn better 
how to put the soll to work for the good of 
mankind. 

Out of his thinking, he evolved a plan for 
an international institute of agriculture: 
He took his plan to Washington, and tried 
to present it to various Government officials- 
He was met with cold rebuffs. 

He took his plan to London and to other 
world capitals. More rebuffs. He 
branded a fanatic. 
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My father knew this man when he was in 
Sacramento, And when I was a boy, I met 
him once, and heard him speak. 

I was too young at the time to understand 
very much slong what he was talking about, 
but I can still remember him, and somehow 
I can still feel the vibrations which emanated 
from his earnest and dedicated soul, and I 
don’t think this is merely my imagination. 

David Lubin had a dream he wanted to 
fulfill, and he kept at it. When all else 
Seemed to fail, he finally went to Rome, He 
went there to seek an audience with King 

letor Emmanuel III and to present his 
Plan to him, Again he met with rebuff. 
His request to see the King was not granted. 

Years later, I had the privilege of talking 
With the man who had accompanied David 
Lubin to Rome, and who had served as his 

terpreter there. He told me what hap- 
bened after Mr. Lubin had been refused an 
Audience with the King. 

“Mr, Lubin,” he said, “felt from the very 
beginning of his trip to Rome, that he was 
being impelled by a force greater than his 
Own. He turned to that spirit for guidance. 
He never lost faith,” 

After the King had refused to see him, he 
®pent the next 3 days—October 21, 22, and 23, 
falling on members of the clergy in 
Rome, He visited two Jewish rabbis, two 
Protestant ministers, and five Roman Cath- 
Slice priests. At each place, Mr. Lubin made 
the same plea. This was it: 

“I have a plan which I believe will help 

d on the road to peace. It may not 
be Successful, but it will not cost any man 
§ Single penny, except myself. I must pre- 
Sent this plan to King Victor Emmanuel, but 
he has not yet seen fit to grant me an audl- 
ence. Will you please pray that be will listen 

my story, and then let God lead him to 
— 5 he thinks best? Thank you, please 
. 

At 9 o'clock on the evening of the third 
day. October 23, 1904, a messenger came to 
e hotel where David Lubin was staying 
and delivered to him a formal invitation to 
Come to the palace for an interview. 

Dane meeting with the King was successful. 

vid Lubin presented his plan. It was 

ven consideration and as a result, the In- 
1 tional Institute of Agriculture came 
ato being, and went on to function in war 
aud peace. Although the Institute never 
AMilated with the League of Nations, which 
Aa formed 15 years later, it became the 

ueleus of the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
m which, in turn, played an important 
Tole in the founding of the United Nations. 
Every individual in this world, if he will 
te? accept the fact, is an essential part of 
fabric of civilization. No one knows 
* at the extent of his own influence may be. 
man knows what he can accomplish for 
Bood in the world, particularly when he holds 
Aimseir open as a channel for God's use. 
hin 7 individual, therefore, should follow 
lim am., and work as though there are no 
a mts to what he can achieve in life. Such 
man was David Lubin. 
tyAbother man who was strongly moved by 
fact that most of the world’s problems are 
aban and who was resolved to do something 
ut the matter, is our good friend, Norris 
8 Dodd. Norris Dodd, an Oregon farmer, is 
eulen of tremendous good will and of in- 
ive action. 


KFAST IN’ BANGKOK WITH NORRIS E. DODD 


One day in January 1949 I was chatting 
want him in Washington. At that time, he 
the newly elected director general of the 
5 ae and Agriculture Organization of the 
vane Nations. In the course of our con- 
ton: he asked me to have breakfast 
beq hum 3 weeks hence. I told him I would 
delighted to do so. 
in hort while after that, when I was back 
She J ce, I had a call from his secretary. 
Casually suggested that I ought to be 
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getting my shots if I were planning to have 
breakfast with Mr. Dodd. 

I asked her what kind of food we were 
going to eat that would make it necessary 
for me to have shots. 

“I don't really know,” she said. “All I 
know is that the breakfast is to be in Bang- 
kok, Thailand, And you, of course, know, 
Mr. Miller, that you have a reputation for 
never breaking an appointment. And Mr. 
Dodd is counting on your being there,” 

Well, I got my shots, and I kept the ap- 
pointment. I had never before been away 
from the North American Continent. But 
sharply at 8 a.m. on the appointed day, I 
walked into the lobby of the hotel where I 
was to meet Norris Dodd, and at almost the 
same moment, he walked into the lobby 
from the opposite direction. 

That was the beginning of my working 
assignment as consultant to the Director 
General of FAO, an assignment which took 
me 5 years to complete, and which required 
more than 300,000 miles of travel throughout 
newly emerging areas of the world. Inci- 
dentally, it was not until I had finished my 
assignment that either Mr. Dodd or I ever 
mentioned the fact that I had been shang- 
haied” into going to Asia. 

Following our breakfast in Bangkok, I 
went to the FAO headquarters in that city 
with Mr. Dodd, and there, he and I literally 
divided up Asia between us. 

It was decided that he would go east on an 
expedition which turned out to be the last 
trip of its kind into what is now Commu- 
nist China. And I was to go west into 
Burma, India, Pakistan, and other areas, for 
when one is in Asia, east becomes west, and 
west becomes east, 

All this was a part of making a basic world 
inventory of food and food resources. Our 
objective was to get all the information we 
could, and to draw up a blueprint for FAO 
to use in making recommendations to its 
member nations as to how they could do a 
better job of balancing food and people. 


THE PLACE AND PURPOSE OF THE FOOD AND 
AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


At that time, 55 nations were members of 
FAO, Today, 101 nations are members. 
FAO's mandate is clearly stated in the pre- 
amble to its Constitution: 

“The nations accepting this Constitution, 
being determined to promote the common 
welfare by furthering separate and collective 
action on their part for the purposes of: 
raising levels of nutrition and standards of 
living of the peoples under their respective 
Jurisdictions, securing improvements in the 
efficiency of the production and distribution 
of all food and agricultural products, better- 
ing the condition of rural population, and 
thus contributing toward an expanding 
world economy, hereby establish the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, hereinafter referred to as the 
‘Organization,’ through which the members 
will report to one another on the measures 
taken, and the progress achieved, in the 
fields of action set forth above.” 

At one time during my work with FAO, it 
was my unique experience, as a California 
farmer, to find myself with President 
Syngman Rhee when he evacuated Seoul, 
and when more than 2 million farmers broke 
out from behind the Iron Curtain to the 
north and fled to the south. 

At another time, I traveled up a tributary 
of the Ganges River on a river boat whose 
only other passengers were organizers for the 
Communist Party of India. 

I was in villages in Pakistan when there 
were four times as many refugees sleeping 
in the streets as there were regular in- 
habitants living in the already inadequate 
housing, 

I was in Rangoon, and haying tea with 
U Nu one afternoon, when the city was 
casually being shelled by three different 
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groups of revolutionaries on different sides 
of the city, and by a fourth group of can- 
noneers who seemed to be mixed up in the 
whole affair just for the sport of it. 

So far as I ever knew, no one was killed 
in this particular afternoon target practice, 
and the city itself was already the worse for 
wear and tear, having been through the siege 
when the Japanese invaders were finally dis- 
lodged by Allied troops. 

In Japan, I talked with Japanese fisher- 
men, and relayed to the FAO their protests 
against atomic fallout from the bomb test- 
ings in the Pacific. 

My work for the FAO took me to New- 
foundiand, to the countries of Latin America. 
and to other corners of the globe before I 
got through. From what I saw with my own 
eyes eyerywhere I went, I became more and 
more convinced that most of the world's 
problems are rural, And I know that I will 
always consider myself a member of the FAO 
family, and gripped with the vital need and 
importance of its purpose and program. 

HELPING THE UNDERFED PEOPLES HELP 
THEMSELVES 

The Government of the United States of 
America, a representative democracy, and the 
Government of Canada, our neighbor to the 
north, a crowned democracy, are in the fore- 
front in trying to help the underfed peoples 
of the world help themselves. 

In proportion to population and size, these 
two nations haye contributed more to the 
world’s pool of knowledge in technical ad- 
vancement, and have given more food to the 
world’s granaries, than any other two nations 
on our spaceship, 

Canada and the United States have not 
always seen eye to eye on the matter of 
which particular world terminal should re- 
ceive technical information and food sup- 
plies. But it must be said that we have 
always walked together closely—very close- 
ly—on the main road toward building a 
better world in the only way in which a 
better world can be built, and that is 
through making it possible for the mass of 
the people to have enough to eat, to have an 
adequate diet, and to have an opportunity 
to provide themselves with clothes, shelter, 
and know-how. 

At the moment, the FAO is embarking 
upon a worldwide “freedom from hunger” 
campaign. For the good of the world, for the 
peace of the world, for the good of the people 
in all walks of life who are passengers on this 
spaceship, this “freedom from hunger” cam- 
paign must succeed. 

It will succeed, or fail, depending largely 
on what we do in our two countries to make 
it succeed, and by the example we set for 
the individuals everywhere who are in a po- 
sition to help. 

I, for one, am optimistic that it will suc- 
ceed. If we can only inspire enough people 
to have the faith and determination and 
vision of David Lubin and Norris E. Dodd, 
nothing on earth can keep this vital “free- 
dom from hunger“ movement from suc- 
ceeding. 

Two of our speakers on this program, Don- 
ald M. Fleming, Minister of Finance of 
Canada, and Orville Freeman, Secretary of 
Agriculture of the United States of America, 
are giving themselves gray hair trying to 
solve a surplus agriculture problem and, at 
the same time, to help keep a national budget 
in balance. Their job is not easy. 

However, with all due respect to their de- 
votion to a cause, neither of these two men 
has as tough a task as a public official in a 
similar capacity in one of the nations suffer- 
ing from a shortage of food. 


Recently, Soviet Premier Nikita Khru- 
shchev has been lamenting the fact that the 
famlands in the fertile parts of the U.S.S.R. 
have been lagging behind in their production 
of food, and “making poor use of their poten- 
tial for developing agriculture.” - 
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If perchance a copy of this talk should 
ever fall into the hands of anyone in a posi- 
tion of authority in one of the slave-area 
capitals, the reader might take cognizance of 
the fact that, to the best of this speaker's 
knowledge and belief, there is a necessary 
intangible In the adequate production of 
food, and that intangible is freedom. 

No Communist country has increased its 
food supply in recent years except Poland, 
and Poland largely gave up the collectiviza- 
tion of its farms, and permitted its farmers 
to act as free agents. 

This is a good point to which to draw 
these remarks to a close; and in doing so, let 
me take just a moment to outline some of 
the vital world problems, which are rural in 
their character, and which are bothering all 
of us who are seriously concerned about the 
world’s future. : 

1. Land reform: This is at the crux of 
most of the trouble In the newly developing 
countries of the world. In Japan, under the 
MacArthur administration, we largely solved 
the land reform problem, and, with the help 
of cooperatives, Japan is now moving in the 
right direction. 

2. Water resources: Fresh water is the de- 
termining factor in industrial, as well as 
in agricultural development. Rural areas 
hold the key to solving the water problem, 
We go no farther than California in general, 
here in San Joaquin County In particular, to 
see that water is a rural proposition, Water 
is brought to the cities from the countryside, 
but it is not stored there. 

3. Food: Our North American civilization 
has developed, progressed and flourished in 
direct proportion as caloric production per 
primary producer has increased. The two- 
thirds of the world today striving for indus- 
trialization will never get off dead center un- 
til the farmers in those underfed areas pro- 
duce more food than they need for them- 
selves and their families, and have a good 
supply left over for the folks who live and 
work in the cities. 

4. Latin American chaos: The Latin 
American economy is dependent almost en- 
tirely upon coffee, bananas and mineral 
products. The United States and Canada 
are Latin America's great markets, If we 
should quit drinking coffee, about one-half 
of the Southern Hemisphere would have such 
an economic upheaval, that Cuba would 
seem like a small bump in the road. 

5. Recreation: As population increases in 
the metropolitan centers, the need for recrea- 
tional areas and breathing places in the 
country increases almost in geometric pro- 
portion. In the world over, there seems to 
be friction when the city slicker ventures 
into the country. 

6. Political stability: Beginning with Lord 
McCanley’s famous letter to Hon. H. 8. 
Randall in which he doubted the ability 
of a representative democracy to survive 
when its pipelines of people are filled with 
those born in the cities, there has been a 
permanent question mark in the minds of 
many writers and thinkers on the subject 
of the permanence of our type of political 
institutions. 

European and North American civiliza- 
tions have yet to prove that they can with- 
stand the onslaughts of the city brethren 
who are committed to the welfare state, and 
to wanting something for nothing, with 
built-in security. 

7. Africa: Much of the great Continent 
of Africa is today being homogenized into 
either a Moslem or a Communist world. 
Christianity and capitalism are being grad- 
ually pushed Into the past, and yet they 
first stirred the continent from the lethargy 
of the millenniums. Much as we dislike the 
facts, these other two separate causes have 
done a better job than has our cause in in- 
spiring the ruralist to belleve that he has 


a place in the future. Africa is a rural con- 
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tinent; its future is being decided around 
the campfire, and not in legislative halls. 

8. Asia: One-half of the world’s popula- 
tion lives within 1,800 miles of Bangkok. 
More than 80 percent of these are rural 
residents. In these dirty domiciles are being 
determined the future of the 2ist century, 
the century of our children. To date, our 
type of civilization has had little appeal 
to these people, because of our unconscious 
arrogance of conscious wealth. Most of 
the so-called aid effort to them has been 
diluted through the attitudes of those who 
administer it, or polluted through the local 
money lender who has exercised his time- 
worn privilege of being the uppercrust. 

9. North America: Our demand for high- 
ways to go from one city to another, our 
rapidly increasing suburbin-shopping-center 
complex, is gutting the best farmland of the 
continent, and making it into paved places 
or building sites. How long can a nation 
survive, with no thought of land except its 
present inflated value for nonfarm purposes? 

10. Minerals: A big proportion of the 
essential and strategic minerals which we 
use in our free world industrial plants, 
and which we need in our everyday living 
as well as in our space exploration, come 
from the rural areas of other countries. 
We are, in many , a mineral-deficit 
continent. And yet, the United States has 
little knowledge of the fact that our fac- 
tories hum and our blast furnaces light the 
night becaure some man who cannot even 
afford a metal bicycle, he is so poor, is the 
proximate source of our industrial blood 
stream. If this man, and others like him, 
should be convinced of the merits of the 
noncapitalist world, we would be out on the 
proverbial umb nicely. sawed off. 

11. European Common Market: Production 
from inefficient fragmented farms is the big- 
gest unhurdled fence on the course“ to suc- 
cess ot the European Common Market. The 
joint Europenn steel and atomic plans are 
succeeding with world understanding and 
adjustment to the new conditions. How- 
ever, the Common Market's ability to adjust 
its multiagricultural problems with food pro- 
duction in other parts of the free world is 
considered by many an almost unsolvable 
problem; but it must be adjusted to a solv- 
able free world project to create an eco- 
nomic barrier to Sino-Soviet materialistic 
anthejsm. 

WHAT DO OTHERS THINK? 


Ideas are propelled by illustrations, there- 
fore, I quote as capsule condensations of my 
thesis from three current sources—one from 
south Asia, one from Africa, and one from 
the Soviet world, 

INDIA 


Nationwide Insurance Co. issued in Feb- 
ruary of this year a report, “Mission to In- 
dia.” This is a microcosm of the problems 
of India, as seen by a team of five officials 
of this company. From its 65 thought-pro- 
voking pages, I have selected three para- 
graphs that are recommended for your 
thoughtful consideration: 

“The primary problem, as we saw it, how- 
ever, was that of food. This problem is so 
great that it dominates the economic and 
social life of India. As Douglas Ensminger, 
Ford Foundation representative in India, 
said: The problems of India are food, food, 
food. Unless India can increase its food pro- 
duction to keep ahead of population and 
feed the people of India, this grent experi- 
ment in democracy may be lost. If we lose 
India, we lose all of Asia. 

“If the people have empty stomachs and 
no hope, the promises of democracy will sure- 
ly appear hollow against the blandishments 
of communism. 

It is for this reason that we recommend 
that assistance from the cooperatives In the 
United States to the cooperatives in India 
should at this time be concerned primarily 
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with the basic problem of increasing food 
production.” 


GHANA 


W. P. J. O'Meara, Quebec, Canada, is a long- 
time friend and present adviser of mine. Re- 
tiring from a career as an Assistant Under 
Secretary of State for Canada, he spent 15 
months in Ghana during 1959-60, where he 
was an adviser on commercial law under the 
Commonwealth technical assistance plan. 
Currently, among other things, he is general 
counsel for World Trade Relations, Ltd., of 
Canada. Last week in Ottawa, I asked him 
to give his evaluation of my subject today 
based upon his experiences as a senior ad- 
viser in Africa. He wrote the following con- 
densation for your consideration: 

“Ghana, which achieved independence in 
1957, and is now a Republic within the Com- 
monwealth of Nations, is an excellent ex- 
ample of the thesis that Most of the World's 
Problems are Rural.“ 

The book “Ghana Is Born.“ published on 
Independence Day, March 6, 1959, by the 
Ghana Information Services, states: 

“In spite of the efforts to diversify ex- 
ports, Ghana still depends very much on the 
export earnings of cocoa of which com- 
modity Ghana ts the largest single world 
supplier. This industry is the product of 
the initiative of Ghanaian farmers, and it 
is upon the efforts of our own farming com- 
munity that the country must continue to 
depend in the immediate future. In the 
period of the first development plan, the 
cocoa industry has provided most of the 
total amount saved and set aside by Ghans 
itself for development. 

“The world market for cocoa.is tempera- 
mental. Prices tend to vary widely, and it 
is very difficult to estimate prospective move- 
ment of these prices for reliable estimates to 
be made of the contribution which cocos 
can make in future years for development 
purposes, This uncertainty cannot 
limited to any great extent by action on 
the part of Ghana. The only prospect 
diminishing the economic uncertainty which 
arises from too great dependence on a single 
crop is to develop other industries and give 
the economy greater resilience.” 

The Ghana yearbook 1960 states: 

“The Government has decided that the 
second development plan should provide in- 
creased emphasis on agriculture, industry 
and trade, and secondary education. 

“The targets set for improving the coun- 
try’s agriculture include the raising of the 
yields of the cocoa industry, the establish- 
ment of a large acreage in rubber and ba- 
nanas, the expansion of the cattle industry. 
and the raising of the yield of cereals in 
northern region. Much of the available re. 
sources of Ghana will be spent this financtaf 
year on joint divisional and technica! 
schemes, which Include such items as agri < 
cultural extension, water, conservation, lan 
planning, and agricultural development in 
the northern and western regions. n 
amount will also be spent on the extension 
service of the agricultural stations, on pe 
habilitation and fertilizer development 
the cocoa, coffee, bananas, cotton, and pP 
oll industry. ed 

“An amount of G£118,072 has been vot 5 
for the improvements of the fishing harbo 
of Miemia and Elmina.” 

The yearbook contains the further state“ 
ment that: A 

“The Kumasi College of Technology 18 co 
of the two institutions of higher educat cal 
in Ghana. It is principally a technologi ol- 
institute. Courses provided include the oh 
lowing: A 4-year course leading to a diplo 
in tropical agriculture and a 2-year pro 
tion course in agriculture.” 


SOVIET UNION 


The Soviet News Bulletin, published bY 
USSR. Embassy in Canada on Marc? 


the 
12, 
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1962, devotes its issue to a discussion of 
communique on the plenary meeting of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party 
Of the Soriet Union.” and “report of N. S. 

cov at the plenary meeting of the 
CC-CPSU on March 5. 1962." Pertinent 
Quotes from it are: 

“The point is now that some people did not 
allocate the funds in good time or did not 
Properly organize the system of trade, though 
this happens too, The point is that there 
Simply is not enough meat in the USSR. 

“At the present state of Communist con- 
Struction the party presents a new demand 
to the collective farms and state farms—to 
Produce farm products in accordance with 
the orders of the state based on the demands 
Of the population. Heretofore the targets 
Bét for the collective farms and state farms 
Were based on the estimates how much these 

could produce within the structure of 
‘Tops that took shape under the grassland 
Totation system. 

Now that the grassland farming is being 
Teplaced by more intensive methods, practi- 
Cal possibilities appear to organize the out- 
Put of farm products on the basis of orders. 

But these possibilities thomselves will not 
Sive anything of themselves unless we learn 
manage agriculture,” N. Khrushchev 
out. He emphasized that what he 

Meant was not general direction, but pre- 
et ty management of agricultural produc- 


“We must radically reorganize the appara- 
Of agricultural management or, to be 
More exact, build it up anew.” 
Thus the Soviets state how rural problems 
mould be solyed—by compulsion of the state. 


NORTH AMERICA 

In our representative democracy philoso- 
Phy, as members of the free world, the pri- 
Mary producer must produce the food for 
mei and others, but he basically receives 

Teturn somewhat commensurate with the 
LL expended and is given an opportunity 
üs live and make decisions ns a man, and not 
rby beast of the Seld. Here in North 
he rica, under the climate of freedom, we 
8 developed rural citizens who participate 

All the material bonefits of mankind. 
is. nlmost unique in the world. 

Rural problems everywhere can be 
mansed into solvable projects, in the sun- 
of © Of freedom. but not under the clouds 

unist dictatorship. 


Polish-American Congress Urges Con- 
tinned American Aid to the People of 
Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. ROMAN c. PUCINSKI 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1962 


matt PUCINSEKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
d like to call to the attention of my 
pp leagues a statement of policy adopted 
Drew? sixth annual meeting of the Su- 
Congr, Council of the Polish-American 
Sat; ess held here in Washington last 
turday, 
Age Supreme Council of the Polish- 
for can Congress has taken a very 


Contin ght position on the question of 


Deop ued American nasistance to the 

After | of Poland who today, 15 years 

Contin” conclusion of World War II, 
4e to be the victims of the world- 
Communist conspiracy. 
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The Polish-American Congress has 
chapters in 33 States and is undoubtedly 
the most responsible spokesman for more 
than 7 million Americans of Polish de- 
scent who reside in these States. This 
very responsible organization, which was 
in the forefront of sounding the alarm 
against the menace of international 
communism since its very inception in 
1944—and I might add, Mr. Speaker, ata 
time when it was somewhat unpopular in 
the United States to criticize the Soviet 
Union—has soberly analyzed the im- 
plications of continued assistance to 
the people of Poland and has concluded 
that such assistance serves the best in- 
terests of the United States. 

Very shortly the House will take up 
consideration of the foreign aid bill al- 
ready approved by the other body. Un- 
doubtedly, efforts will be made to place 
severe restrictions on the President's 
ability to help the victims of interna- 
tional communism, I hope my col- 
leagues will take cognizance of the state- 
ment of policy issued by the Polish- 
American Congress, which among other 
things urges the Members of the House 
of Representatives to reject all amend- 
ments to the foreign aid legislation which 
would restrict the President's authority 
to extend aid to the people of Poland 
whenever he finds this to be in the inter- 
ests of the United States. 

It is my judgment that this very 
reputable organization has placed its 
finger on the real heart of the issue. 
The question before Congress is not 80 
much whether American surplus food 
shall be sent to the victims of com- 
munism, but rather whether the Con- 
gress of the United States shall restrict 
the President of the United States in 
performing his constitutional duty of 
formulating American foreign policy. 

Neither the Polish American Congress 
nor myself, nor anyone else I know of, 
would recommend continucd assistance 
to the people of Poland if we did not 
honestly believe that such continued 
assistance will ultimately help this na- 
tion pull away from the Soviet orbit. It 
is for this reason that we have resisted 
efforts to tie the President's hand. It 
should be clearly understood that if, in 


the opinion of the President, continued _ 


assistance to the people of Poland no 
longer serves the best interests of the 
United States, this assistance can be im- 
mediately severed by the President. The 
Polish American Congress statement of 
policy makes this point eminently clear. 

There is no question in my mind that 
the people of Poland daily demonstrate 
the complete bankruptcy of Communist 
Ideology which has been illegally forced 
upon these people. During the past year 
there has been a whole series of excel- 
lent articles by some of America’s most 
responsible journalists pointing out re- 
peatedly how the present-day Commu- 
nist rulers of Poland are failing com- 
pletely in their efforts to communize the 
people of that greet nation, 

The people of Poland today are writ- 
ing perhaps the most heroic chapter of 
their 1,000-year history in demonstrating 
that despite the fact that they have been 
under strict Communist domination now 
for almost 17 years since the end of 
World War II, the Communists’ efforts 
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to communize this country have failed. 
Eighty-five percent of all the farmland 
in Poland continues to be operated by 
private owners, despite continued ef- 
forts by the Communists to drive these 
Polish farmers into state-owned com- 
bines. The church continues to stand 
as a bright beacon in exposing the com- 
plete fallacy and deceit of Communist 
dogma. And the Communist regime 
presently dominating the people of Po- 
land continues to be the butt of a series 
of jokes and ridicule among the people 
of Poland. 

The assistance which we have given 
these ‘people has kept open the lines of 
communication and the threads of hope 
for the people of Poland. I think it is 
absolutely safe to predict that these gal- 
lant people of Poland will again rejoin 
the family of free nations as free people. 

Mr. Speaker, the Polish American Con- 
gress statement of policy follows: 
STATEMENT OF POLICY ADOPTED ur THE SIXTH 

NATIONAL MEETING OF THE SUPREME COUN- 

CIL OF THE POLISH AMERICAN CONGRESS, 

pred IN WASHINGTON, D.C., June 15-16, 


The Supreme Council of the Polish Amerl- 
can Congress, assembled for its sixth na- 
tional session at the Statler Hilton Hotel in 
Washington, D.C., on June 15 and 16, 1962, 
having considered the problems which face 
our Nation today, and in behalf of the 7 mil- 
lion Americans of Polish descent whom we 
represent, do hereby subscribe to the follow- 
ing statement of policy: 

We hereby support the President of the 
United States in his statement made at a 
press conference on June 7, 1962: 

“The Polish people want to be independent 
and they are not Communist by choice but 
by hard circumstances forced upon them, 
and I think we should continue to hold hope 
for them * * I do think that we should 
not slam the door in their faces.” 

We hold no sympathy for Wladyslaw 
Gomulka and his Soviet imposed regime. 
We deplore the absurd attacks on the United 
States made by the Soviet Communist pup- 
pets now dominating Poland. We realize 
that the extension of economic ald to Po- 
land may create certaln problems. Neverthe- 
less it is our considered opinion that mutual 
benefits to be derived from American ald to 
Poland far outwelgh any annoyances which 
may result. Therefore, we reassert our firm 
belief, as previously expressed in the Polish 
American Congress memorandum of August 
17, 1961, submitted to the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of State: 

“The political efforts of American assist- 
ance to Poland are real and important. They 
will not win over or even soften the Commu- 
nist hard core which rules Poland on Rus- 
sia’e behalf, it is true. However, they con- 
stitute a set of factors which have already 
placed Poland in an exceptional situation 
among the satellite states. They forced the 
Warsaw regime to leave the door ajar toward 
the West, permitted tourist movements in 
both directions and granted a measure of 
tolerance to Western cultural influence 
which permentes the Polish atmosphere and 
outlook.” 

We, therefore, urge the Members of the 
House of Representatives to reject all amend- 
ments to the foreign aid legislation which 
would restrict the President’s authority to 
extend aid to the people of Poland whenever 
he finds this to be in the interests of the 
United States. 

We believe that imaginative use of Ameri- 
can counterpart funds in Warsaw for cul- 
tural and health projects in Poland will ac- 
centuate the historic friendship between 
the American and the Polish nations, and 
will convince Poles that America has not for- 
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saken them in the general strategy of cold 
war, 

The Krakow Children’s Hospital and Re- 
search Center, for Instance, is already cre- 
ating a countrywide enthusiasm of the Po- 
lish people for America, and is drawing an 
increasing number of excursions to its site 
from all parts of Poland. 

In a larger view of history, Poland, due to 
its geographic position, its national temper, 
its thousand-year-old ties with Latin cul- 
ture, stands as an invincible barrier in the 
path of Soviet designs for world conquest, 
and will remain so for generations to come, 
unless the Poles are further weakened and 
frustrated by accumulated betrayals and in- 
differences on the part of the Western World. 

We wholly subscribe to Mr. Kennedy’s 
statement: 

“One test case for the possibilities of peace - 
ful change within the Communist world 
and for a new American policy in Eastern 
Europe is still Poland.” (“Strategy of Peace,” 
1960.) 

BERLIN CRISIS AND THE ODRA-NYSA LINE 


We believe that our position in Berlin, 
firmly established by the right of conquest 
and the right of postwar Investments therein, 
is nonnegotiable. Berlin in itself, is not the 
pivotal point in the cold war. It is only 
a very sensitive nerve center in the complex 
body of international tensions. 

Thus, we believe, that it could be solved 
permanently only within the framework of 
an all-European settlement, which would 
force Russia to relax its stranglehold on 
Eastern European nations. 

It is our deep conviction, that the first 
step in a grand strategy of peace, so, clearly 
and forcefully defined by the President of 
the United States, then Senator John F. 
Kennedy in 1960, should be final and ir- 
revocable recognition of the Polish-German 
frontier slong the Odra-Nysa Rivers. 

“This question,” stated Mr. Kennedy, “per- 
haps more than any other, serves to create 
gravitational pull in Poland toward Russia. 
It is not possible or proper to freeze the 
legal status of these territories until there 
has been a final peace conference.” 

After 17 years, since the Potsdam agree- 
ment, this frontier has already taken a per- 
manent status. S 

For the Poles, the postwar years would have 
been difficult enough even if they had not 
been hampered by communism. They took 
over from Germany a wasteland, left by the 
Wehrmacht scorched earth policy and Rus- 
sian looting. Nevertheless, the Poles have 
sunk their roots deeply in the anciently 
Polish soil on western territories. By now, 
there are 3,200,000 Poles born in these ter- 
ritories. They, too, have a right to home- 
land. Industrial and agricultural output 
and services in these territories are already 
higher than in the prewar years under Ger- 
mans. 

We believe that the United States has three 
alternatives in this tremendously Important 
matter: 

(a) To back Bonn’s demands for a revision 
of this frontier. That is precisely what the 
Russians would like the Americans to do. 
It would go a long way In increasing Polish 
alleglance to communism. 

(b) The United States could go on being 
noncommittal, as it has been since Potsdam. 
It is a line of least resistance, which makes 
us unpopular with both—the Poles and the 
German revisionists and exponents of a new 
drang nach osten. 

(c) The United States could remove the 
cause of Polish, Czech, Slovak fears by recog- 
nizing the Odra-Nysa line. It would con- 
vince the peoples of East Central Europe that 
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German aggression eastward is degnitely 
checked by the Western powers, and that 
these people, who suffered so much under 
German conquests and occupation do not 
have to rely on Russia for protection. 

German revisionists declare that they will 
not use force in effecting boundary changes. 
This is meaningless to the Poles, who, base 
their rights on the Potsdam agreement as 
well as on economic, demographic and his- 
torical factors. We, therefore, express our 
unalterable belief that the Odra-Nysa line 
is vital for the national life of Poland, and 
therefore, cannot be regarded as negotiable 

Equally empty are proposals by certain 
Western diplomats that the German declara- 
tion of nonviolence in settling the Odra- 
Nysa line dispute be guaranteed by the NATO 
powers. Such a guarantee, in itself, would 
imply a possibility of revision of this bound- 
ary and would force Poland to even greater 
dependence on Russia in defense of these 
Polish western territories, which are a matter 
of life and death to the Polish nation. 

We believe that there should be no final 
settlement of all European problems which 
will continue the domination of once free 
peoples by the Soviets or their agents. We 
will accept no determination of Poland’s 
boundaries which does not assure that na- 
tion not only here present Western boundary 
but also the return to her of her territory 
on the east annexed by Soviet Russia. 

The Polish American Congress will con- 
tinue its efforts that the Congress of the 
United States assist the victims of nazism to 
receive compensation out of the War Claims 
Fund under the administration of the For- 
eign Claims Settlement Commission. 

POLAND'S MILLENNIUM 


We are approaching Poland’s millennium. 
The year 1966 will marke the 1,000th anni- 
versary of the baptism of Poland. Through 
this act, Poland became an integral and cre- 
ative force in Western culture, keeping at 
the same time constant watch on eastern 
ramparts of Christendom. 

One thousand years represents one-half of 
our Christian era spanning from early Mid- 
die Ages through modern times. 

In human values, this millennium repre- 
sents 40 generations. These generations have 
built one of the most powerful and en- 
lightened states in Europe; they know the 
glories of victory and rewards of spiritual 
progress, the sorrows of defeats, the depths 
of sufferings, the sustaining power of hero- 
ism and faith in face of mortal dangers. 

They learned in times of glory and in 
periods of adversity how to put into practice 
the ideal of brotherhood of man—Za Wasza- 
Wolnosé 1 Naszga'—“For your liberty and 
ours,” 

To a sincere student, Poland's history 
shows great depth and dimension of politi- 
cal and social philosophy, and lights of 
genius that foretold the development of 
modern thought and outlook. 

And this is our message for the forthcom- 
ing millennium of Poland: We should strive 
to enlighten fellow Americans about Poland's 
past and her potentialities for the future. 

Our millennium commemorations should 
bring to full light Poland's contribution to 
the Western World, not only as a sentinel 
on the eastern ramparts of Latin culture, but 
as a truly creative and pioneering force in 
the development of Western thought in po- 
litical philosophy, in precepts of social jus- 
tice, in concepts of brotherhood of man, in 
arts and in science. 

Zygmunt Grabowski, Pranciszka Dymek, 
Franciszek Wazeter, Jozef Dylong, 
Szymon Jarosinski, Czaplicki, 
Harriett LeBrock, Witold Borysiewicz, 
Statement of Policy Committee. 


June 19 


“We Can’t Afford Economic Illiteracy” 
by Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare Abraham A. Ribicoff; 
and “Johnny Can Learn Economics,” 
About Prof. Lawrence Senesh, of Pur- 
due University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, 2 
unique educational experiment is being 
carried on in the public school system in 
Elkhart, Ind., in the congressional dis- 
trict I have the honor to represent. 

I refer to a program for teaching ele- 
mentary school students some of the 
basic facts about the nature of the 
American economic system, 

At this point in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, I should like to include an article 
by the distinguished Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, the Honrable 
Abraham A. Ribicoff, “We Can't Affo 
Economic Illiteracy,” from a recent issue 
of the journal, Petroleum Today. Sec- 
retary Ribicoff’s article discusses a num- 
ber of experiments in economic educa- 
tion which are now being carried out in 
American schools and cites the program 
in Elkhart. 

The article follows: 

WE CAN'T AFFORD Economic ILLITERACY 
(By Abraham A. Ribicoff) 

In Old Hickory, Tenn., a group of teen- 
agers recently pestered their grandparents 
with a series of probing questions: = 

“Why did you move away from the farm? 
“What prices did farmers receive for theif 
products around 19107 “What prices did 
they pay for manufactured goods?” K 

The questions were part of a home wor“ 
assignment for a high school class in agil 
cultural economics, Questions of a 
nature were asked of visiting farm official’ 
and business executives during school nour 
The object: an insight into the workings 
the Nation's economy. $ 

The students in Old Hickory were engô$ 
ing in studies that are all too rare in Amey, 
ica today. Millions of Americans have only 
a hazy conception of the workings of bart 
economic system under which they live an 
work and on which they rely for the prote? 
tion of their future and of their cherishes 
political and social values. And our sch be 
are largely neglecting economics as & su 
ject for learning. js 

Why this neglect? Too often economics 
equated with dullness. Probably fewer ts 
one out of every 20 high school stud ger 
takes even a single course in the subjecti g. 
college students the figure is about 1 out 8 

With no more economic preparation at 
this, our young people are assuming king 
roles in a democracy. Yet we are ect 
great things of them. As citizens they Goat 
to Government offices the men and . and 
who will mold the Nation’s domestic roree 
foreign policies. As part of the labor ale 
as consumers, thelr everyday actions the 
rectly and indirectly affect wages, Prices o 
public debt, taxes—our total economy. aco 
can they be expected to make the best 
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Slons in these matters unless they absorb 
the historical and factual information upon 
Which to base their Judgments? 

Eren in the rare instances when eco- 
domi instruction la given on the primary 
and secondary school levels, our young 

ple ore often shortchanged. Much of 
What they are taught is weak. Fewer than 
10 percent of the Nation’s grade school 
hers and fewer than 25 percent of the 

Bh school teachers have had so much as 
§ Quarter of a course in economics. 

At the college level the situation isn't 
Much better. Courses in bookkeeping and 

nal finance continue to be described 
a economics. This is somewhat compa- 

le to letting the teaching of short divi- 

n satisfy the requirements for mathe- 
matics, 

Our educational needs in the field of eco- 
es pose a challenge of enormous pro- 
danone and enormous importance. Amer- 

8 economic system is distinctly a part 
Of the Russian defiance. 

en an educational team from the De- 
Partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
Tare was in Russia recently, the Soviet 
Minister of Education threw down the 
kauntlet. “You belleve in individual ini- 
ative and private enterprise,” he sald. “We 
eve in a planned society. Let time tell.“ 

Nikita Khrushchev repeatedly sounds the 
ne line. “We will win over the United 
550 „* he has sald. “The threat to the 
fees States is not the ICBM but in the 

ot peaceful production. We are relent- 
in this and will prove the superiority 
Our system.” 

The Soviets make a quast!-religious dynamic 
Out of economics. The average U.S.S.R. high 
m l student recelves 10 to 20 times ns 

uch economic education as his American 
teunterpart. In this battle of economic sys- 

Our citizens of tomorrow must under- 
the American system if it is to be 
Preserved. We can no longer afford to give 
a Service to our free enterprise system while 
qe same time we fail to teach its prin- 
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a is true that the economic face of Amer- 
the is changing. but its principles remain 
or ame. Broadly based private ownership 
inne Means of production is the basis for 
the ative and growth. The profit system is 
incentive for p And individual 
— is the lifeblood of the entire system. 
ate n Our young people understand how jobs 
Kept ee how our standard of living is 
of t 80 high, they will know the necessity 
Supporting whatever measures are neces- 
Sty to strengthen our system and avoiding 
Anthing that weakens it. The better they 
d the operation of our free market 
{ronomy, the better citizens they will be, and 
© Stronger our economic system will be. 
u  “ducate for life in a totalitarian society 
dune thing. It is far more dificult to 
Wo ate for life in a free society, What can 
do to train our young people in the 
A facts of life? 
tio Start has already been made. Associa- 
tiong ct businessmen have published edu- 
free pamphlets explaining the workings of 
Made terprise. Extensive studies have been 
ang by the American Economic Association 
Men © Committee for Economic Develop- 
Monon), Pinpoint the areas of wenkness in 
have education, Individual companies 
Mineo oarked on programs to explain the 
Dig, Ples of free enterprise to their em- 


gout Perhaps the most dramatic example 

An awakening to the Nation's economic 
In STACY is the nationally televised course 
pronto scheduled for the fall of 1962. 
decteg mately a million persons are ex- 
Program” view the continental classroom 
®hoo} Included will be some 50,000 high 
takin Social science teachers who will be 
E the course for college credit. 
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Obviously, this 18 still only a start. The 
crying need for a broadly based economic 
educational program remains. And such a 
program must be well balanced and realistic. 

I mention the need for balance because I 
am concerned with what seems to be an 
overspecialization in many of the business 
courses now being offered. Certainly there 
should be training in specifics such as ac- 
counting, marketing, or what have you. A 
graduate must have something to sell to get 
his first job. Yet I don't feel that the func- 
tional approach is the final solution. In- 
struction in practical matters should be in- 
tegrated with a broad indoctrination in the 
basics of the history and operation of the 
American system. A knowledge of account- 
ing without a knowledge of the American 
experience in industrial relations, for ex- 
ample, represents an incomplete education; 
a student who knows the ins and outs of 
marketing but falls to understand the rela- 
tionship between ecorfomics and the other 
liberal arts aspects of our culture is still 
what I would term “nan economic literate." 

I bayo sald that our education In eco- 
nomics must be both realistic and balanced. 
Thus students should have an understanding 
of the relationship between business and 
Government as well as of that between busi- 
ness and society in general. Inevitably, in 
our complex Nation both business and Gov- 
ernment occupy important places; inevitably, 
they are interdependent. Students entering 
elther area of our national life must com- 
prehend both areas. The leaders of business 
and Government will be able to work out 
their differences best when the principles at 
stake are clear and persuasive to both. 

First, then, we must have the right kind 
of economic training in our schools. Sec- 
ond, we must spread this training through- 
out the various levels of our educational sys- 
tem. And this can be done effectively even 
in first grade; witness the success of the 
pioneering program in the primary grades in 
Elkhart. Ind. 

Finally, we must arouse all segments of 
the public to an increased interest in and 
study of the basic facts of the free enter- 
prise system, For economic illiteracy must 
be erased, not just to increase our goods and 
productivity but to insure that our way of 
life can survive. In this area, as in so many 
areas of our lives, we cannot afford the 
luxury of ignorance. 


Mr. Speaker, at this point in the Rec- 
orp I wish to include another article 
from the same journal about Dr. Law- 
rence Senesh, professor of economic edu- 
cation at Purdue University, entitled 
“Johnny Can Learn Economics,” 

The article describes Professor Sen- 
esh's experiment in economic education 
which is being conducted in the first- 
through-third-grade classes in the pub- 
lic schools of Elkhart. 

The article follows: 

JOHNNY Can LEARN ECONOMICS 

A first-grader studying economics? On 
the face of it, the Idea seems preposterous. 
Yet it is the conviction of Lawrence Senesh, 
professor of economic education at Purdue 
University, that ürst-graders are capable of 
com what he calls “the funda- 
mental Idea relationships of economic knowl- 
ede.” And Professor Senesh is proving his 
point in a unique program in the Elkhart, 
Ind., public school system. 

All students in the first through third 
grades in Elkhart are participating in the 
experiment; eventually, all 12 primary grades 
will be included. 

Professor Senesh described his program 
recently at a conference on economic edu- 
cation at Purdue. The conference was spon- 
sored by the American Petroleum Institute 
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to promote an exchange of ideas between the 
industrial and academic communities. 

The professor's program, he says, “rests 
on the hypothesis that children on every 
grade level, with proper motivation, can be- 
come excited about the abstract ideas under- 
lying their experiences.” These ideas, he 
believes, can be presented so that they re- 
flect the basic structure of the body of eco- 
nomic knowledge.” : 

In the first grade at Elkhart, children and 
teacher discuss what they would like to 
receive as Christmas presents and how these 
choices must be limited because of the size 
of the family income and because of the 
desires of other members of the family. The 
children are then shown how the matter of 
making choices applies to neighborhoods, 
cities, and nations. Visits to local factories 
and discussions of communications satellites, 
for example, help dramatize how invention 
and technology close the gap between what 
n nation wants and what is can have. 

The concept of the division of labor and 
specialization is introduced to the children 
by examples from their own lives. They dis- 
cuss, for example, why a household runs 
efficiently when certain members of the fam- 
ily are responsible for particular duties. 

The children know that the size of their 
allowances and the price of the goods they 
want to buy affect their purchasing decisions. 
They learn that their decisions to buy yo- 
yos instead of candy bars, along with the 
decisions of other people, will determine how 
many yo-yos will be produced, how many 
candy bars—and, in the same manner, how 
many automobiles or houses. 

The experiment in economic education at 
Elkhart has won the enthusiastic support 
of the community and, Professor Senesh 
reports, of the students. Johnny can learn 
economics, the professor says, if Johnny's 
given half a chance. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra coples, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
a should be processed through this 
office. 


Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Daily Di. gest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate debted communications satellite bill. 


House passed Sugar Act extension and debated general farm bill. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 

Routine Proceedings, pages 10206-10223 

Bills Introduced: Six bills were introduced, as follows: 
S. 3437-3442. Pages 10207, 10266 


Bills Referred: 24 House-passed bills were referred to 
appropriate committees. Page 10205 


Interior Appropriations: Senator Dworshak was ap- 
pointed as additional conferee on H.R. 10802, fiscal 1963 
appropriations for the Department of the Interior, and 
related agencies. Page 10208 


Communications Satellite: Senate continued debate 
of H.R. 11040, to provide for the establishment, owner- 
ship, operation, and regulation of a commercial satellite 
system. 

Pending at adjournment was Long (Louisiana) 
amendment (to committee amendment in nature of a 
substitute) to bar any communications common carrier 
from owning any shares of stock in the communications 
satellite corporation. Pages 10223-10257 


Legislative Program: Majority leader called attention 
to the very good possibility that during the latter part 
of this week (between Thursday and Saturday), Senate 
will be asked to set aside the unfinished business H.R. 
11040, communications satellite, for consideration of 
H.R. 11131, military construction, to be followed by 
S. 3203, 1-year extension of Defense Production Act; and 
S. 3161, export control regulations. He also stated that 
on Monday, June 25, it may be possible to have Senate 
consider H.R. 11879, extension of corporate and excise 
tax rates. H.R. 10606, to extend and improve public 
assistance and child welfare programs under Social 
Security, will be taken up either the latter part of this 
week, or next week. 

Correction Di Dicest of June 18 as printed, page 
D483, erroneously stated that majority leader announced 
it is planned for Senate to recess from Monday, July 2, 
until July 5. As announced, Senate “may count on only 
1 day’s recess at the 4th of July, that is, the day of 
the 4th.” Pages 10260-10261 
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Nomination: Nomination of Harold C. Woodward, of 
Illinois, to be member of Federal Power Commission, 


was received, along with numerous nominations in the 
Public Health Service and the Coast and Geodetic 


Survey. Page 10267 
Quorum Call: One quorum call was taken today. 
Page 10224 


Program for Wednesday: Senate met at noon and 
adjourned at 7:18 p.m. until noon Wednesday, June 2% 
when it will continue on H.R. 11040, commercial com 
munications satellite bill. Pages 10260, 10266 


Committee M ectings 


(Committees not listed did not meet) 
SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: Subcommittee 
on Agricultural Research and General Legislation held 
and concluded hearings on S. 2442 and H.R. 11665, t° 
revise the formula for apportioning funds among th¢ 
States under the National School Lunch Act. Test 
mony was received from Senator Burdick; Howard P. 
Davis, Agricultural Marketing Service, Department ° 
Agriculture; and Richard C. Shipman, Nation 
Farmers Union. 


STOCKPILING 


Committee on Armed Services: Subcommittee on the 
National Stockpile resumed its hearings, receiving tes 
timony on policies of stockpiling of lead and zinc from 
Felix E. Wormser, former Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior for Mineral Resources. Mr. Wormser gave the 
subcommittee a history of his knowledge of stockpiling 
problems and policies from 1953 until 1957, the pet 
during which he held this office. 

Hearings continue tomorrow. 


NOMINATION, AND VESSEL REGISTRY 


Committee on Commerce: Committee, in executive 
session, ordered favorably reported the nomination 


The New York Times Movie Critic” 


Strongly Objects to the New Movie 
“Advise and Consent” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, the movie 
Critic of the New York Times, Bosley 
Crowther, strongly criticized on June 17, 
1962, the new movie “Advise and Con- 
sent,” saying: 

Somehow, this fabricated drama of life in 
Washington on the Senate level and up to 
the highest executive rank seems an archly 
deliberate endeavor to belittle and smear 
everyone who comes within the frame of its 
reference and to make scandal and decep- 
tion appear profuse. 

Mr. Crowther points out: 

It isn't within the realm of reason—or of 
dramatic license and taste—to have so much 
Scandal and corruption coincide within one 
dramatic frame. And the only conceivable 
Purpose of it is a deliberate attempt to 
shock and shame. 

I do not think the Congress should 
Permit the hallowed halls of the Nation’s 
Capitol Building to be used to make such 
Movies. Concern has been expressed, 
and rightly so, over the effect such a film 
Will have not only in our own country 
but abroad. Foreign critics have already 
expressed shock and amazement over 
this film. à 

It does not make sense to spend hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars on the U.S. 
Information Agency programs to project 
Our “image” overseas and then to destroy 
this careful work with a film like “Advise 
and Consent.” 

Someone certainly was asleep at the 
switch when this “Advise and Consent” 
Movie was permitted to use the U.S. 
Capitol Building, and it might be in- 
teresting to find out who made the ar- 
Tangements. Who is back of this movie? 
Who defends it? Such matters should 
be most carefully screened in the future 
by a joint congressional committee. 

IT include Mr. Bosley Crowther's timely 
and highly significant article: 

[From the New York Times, June 17, 1962] 
Porsr or ORDER—OBJECTION To FILMED 
“ADVISE AND CONSENT” 

(By Bosley Crowther) 

In the light of the few but stirring movies 
that have been made about American politics 
and the impact of forceful individuals upon 
the workings of Government, it is startling 
and really quite disturbing to see one as crass 
and cynical as the film Otto Preminger has 
fashioned out of Allen Drury’s novel “Advise 
and Consent.” 

Somehow, this fabricated drama of life 
in Washington on the Senate level and up 
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to the highest executive rank seems an 
archly deliberate endeavor to belittle and 
smear everyone who comes within the frame 
of its reference and to make scandal and 
deception appear profuse. It simply does not 
have the structure or the total effect of a 
balanced account. 

There ts something insidious and seamy 
about virtually every principal who is 
brought in for observation on this Washing- 
ton merry-go-round, The Senator from 
South Carolina (Charles Laughton), who 
plays the foremost role in challenging the 
qualifications of a new appointee to be 
Secretary of State, is a wily, vindictive old 
rascal who is not above tampering with wit- 
nesses before a Senate subcommittee hear- 
ing and making highly conspiratorial deals. 

HIDDEN TRUTH 

The appointee (Henry Fonda), confronted 
by a witness (Burgess Meredith) who swears 
he was once associated with a Communist- 
front organization, denies the charge and 
thereby lies. He was, indeed, briefly con- 
nected with such an organization, as he pri- 
vately admits to the President. But the 
President (Franchot Tone) is determined 
to get his man appointed and thus he tries 
to wheedle and push the young chairman 
of the subcommittee (Don Murray) to sup- 
press and overlook the secret lie and the hid- 
den truth. 

The young chairman won't be pushed, 
however. He is evidently an honest, stål- 
wart man, brave enough to stand up to pres- 
sure of a sick, permissive President. But he 
wilts when another young Senator (George 
Grizzard), a fanatical type who appears to 
be in league with some weird outfit of zealots 
thumping for the acceptance of the ap- 
pointee, digs up the shameful information 
that this young chairman has had a homo- 
sexual affair with a fellow soldier during the 
war and hints an exposé of this scandal. 
Whereupon the stalwart young Senator com- 
mits suicide. 

Thus it goes through this picture at the 
Sutton and the Criterion. Washington 
stones are turned over, one after another, 
and under every one appears a worm. Even 
the Senate majority leader (Walter Pidgeon), 
who seems to be a fairly realistic presenta- 
tion of an upper-echelon politico, caught 
between the ugly necessities of compromising 
and party loyalty, is revealed as the secret, 
backstairs lover of Washington's most 
famous hostess (Gene Tierney). And she, 
in turn, is revealed as the sponsor of a 
brandy-drinking, bipartisan power crowd. 

SHOCK AND SHAME 


It is not that any one of these characters 
or any single situation in the film is not 
within the realm of likelihood or reason. 
It is thoroughly conceivable that a Senator 
might tamper with a witness or that an ap- 
pointee, under questioning, might lie. It is 
even conceivable that a President might 
blink at dishonesty—though it is hard to 
believe that a Senator as basically decent 
as Mr. Murray is made to appear would be 
shamed into self-destruction by a hint of 
deviation in his youth. 

But it isn’t within the realm of reason— 
or of dramatic license and taste—to have so 
much scandal and corruption coincide with- 
in one dramatic frame. And the only con- 
celvable purpose of it is a deliberate attempt 
to shock and shame. 


Many movies have been made for just 
that purpose, but when the subject and the 
characters involved are as critical as they 
are in this instance, it seems a highly dis- 
reputable aim. Furthermore, it makes du- 
bious entertainment, except for those who 
enjoy exposés, and it misses an excellent 
opportunity to fairly demonstrate the Sen- 
ate at work. 

A much fairer drama in this area was 
“Mr. Smith Goes to Washington,” and 
“State of the Union” gave a more consider- 
ate picture of a presidential type. Wash- 
ington is full of enterprisers, including some 
good men and true whose main enterprise 
is the sound conduct of the Government of 
the United States. It is too bad that Mr. 
Preminger could not have made that more 
evident in this film, 


Democracy in the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, on June 
14, the Boston Herald published a very 
excellent editorial entitled “Democracy 
in the U.N.” I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Herald, June 14, 


1962] 
DEMOCRACY IN THE U.N. 


In a speech at William College this week 
U Thant, Acting Secretary General of the 
United Nations, vigorously attacked proposals 
to introduce weighted voting into the world 
body to offset the rising strength of the Asian 
and African nations there. 

Since the small nations now dominate the 
United Nations, there is no doubt he spoke 
for the majority. 

Yet his argument was a curlous one. He 
compared the General Assembly’s rule of one 
vote for each nation, regardless of size, to 
the democratic principle of “one vote per 
adult human being, be he rich or poor, strong 
or weak, learned or ignorant.” 

How, it may be asked, does this democratic 
principle apply when the 400,000 human be- 
ings who make up the Gabon Republic have 
as much cumulative voting strength in the 
Assembly as the 400 million human beings 
who make up the Republic of India? If the 
Assembly were truly democratic, India would 
have a thousand times as many votes in the 
Assembly as Gabon. 

Democracy, of course, is not the touch- 
stone in the Assembly; national sovereignty 
is. The United Nations does not represent 
individual human beings; it represents 
States. And some of those States represent 
the people under them only in the most 
nominal way. 

Weighted voting would be more democratic 
and in many ways more sensible. It would 
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calm the fears of the larger nations, which 
are now grossly underrepresented, and it 
would be some acknowledgment of the dis- 
proportionately high share of the organiza- 
tion's costs which a few nations, notably the 
United States, now carry. 

But the United Nations Charter, like the 
Constitution of the United States, was a 
compromise. And such compromises, which 
are also a kind of civic bargain, ought not 
to be changed unless there ts a very strong 
consensus for doing so. There is little eyi- 
dence that such a consensus now exists in 
the case of the United Nations. 

One can only hope that in the course of 
time discussion will produce a different at- 
titude, that U Thant's argument, properly 
applied, will eventually convince U.N. mem- 
bers that democracy does favor a new ap- 
proach to voting rights in the world today. 

There is some encouragement in the fact 
that, the charter preamble itself places equal 
rights of men ahead of equal rights of na- 
tions. 


Something To Think About 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, an 
editorial in the June 18 edition of the 
Des Moines Iowa Register under the title 
“Common Fiscal Language” makes some 
points which are worthy of consideration 
in the present controversy over budgets, 
deficits, and tax cuts. I commend this 
to the attention of my colleagues. I am 
old fashioned enough to think that you 
can not spend more than you take in 
without having a deficit, and if you con- 
tinue to have deficits, you have to face 
up to the fact that you are deeper in debt 
and debt management is going to cost 
more. Somewhere along the line, you 
are going to feed the fires of inflation. 
In my book there is nothing more 
disastrous in this economy of ours than 
the inflationary forces which are con- 
stantly at work. New Frontier econo- 
mists will take issue with me but while 
the controversy rages, I agree that it is 
vital to have a definition of terms and 
the “common fiscal language” suggested 
by this editorial: 

Common FISCAL LANGUAGE 

“The greatest obstacle to rapid economic 
growth in the United States is a level of tax 
rates carried over from a perlod of war and 
inflation,” says Business Week magazine. 

Many people would nod their heads in 
agreement, and would approve the Kennedy 
administration proposal to cut Income taxes 
next year, but would ask, “What about the 
Federal budget? If you cut taxes without 
cutting expenditures, won't that produce a 
dangerous Federal deficit—and inflation 
again?” 

The answer given by the administration is 
that the deficit is not dangerous and looks 
worse than it really is, in terms of its effect 
on the economy, because of the way it is 
conventionally measured. (It is dangerous, 
of course, in terms of adding to the Federal 
debt.) In his speech at Yale University, 
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the President said: “We persist in measuring 
our Federal fiscal integrity today by the con- 
ventional or administrative budget—with re- 
sults which would be regarded as absurd in 
any business firm. * * * It omits our spe- 
cial trust funds; it neglects changes in assets 
or inventories; it cannot tell a loan from a 
straight expenditure—and worst of all it 
cannot distinguish between operating ex- 
penditures and long-term investments.“ 

The Committee for Economic Development, 
a business research organization, has been 
saying about the same things for years. The 
administrative budget, as the President said, 
is irrelevant if not actually misleading in 
considering antirecession, anti-inflation, and 
economic growth policies. But it is relevant 
in assessing the long-run Government fi- 
nance picture. 

In a recent editorial Business Week pointed 
out that when the U.S. budget is placed on 
a European basis—which calculates surpluses 
and deficits by matching receipts against 
current expenditures only—‘it becomes clear 
that the United States has been following 
relatively restrictive policies.” 

In other words, if the Federal budget was 
figured so as to distinguish between operat- 
ing expenditures and long-term investments, 
it would provide a more accurate picture 
of the current impact of Federal finance on 
the economy, which Business Week says is 
“restrictive” at the moment. 

The Bank for International Settlements of 
Basel, Switzerland, said in its annual report 
the other day that the United States should 
adopt an expansionary budget policy. The 
Bank said: “Much of the time since 1956 
the United States has found itself with 
unused labor and capital resources, partly 
because a decision could not be made on 
the appropriate fiscal action to induce re- 
sources ta be taken up for either public sery- 
ices or private wants.“ 

Without the necessary change in fiscal 
policy—meaning a tax cut—the Bank said, 
“The United States will risk continuing to 
have a rate of growth well below that of 
Europe East and West.” 

The Bank argues that the United States 
cannot employ easy credit fully to spur busi- 
ness expansion, because this would risk the 
international position of the dollar. Dollar 
payments still exceed receipts, and a sharp 
fall in US. interest rates might cause a 
Right from the dollar, according to this rea- 
soning. Therefore, the Basel Bank says, the 
United States must use fiscal policy—tax cuts 
mainly—to encourage business growth. Far 
froin being inflationary, this is a conserva- 
tive economic policy, as the Basel Bank sees 
it, 

Without taking sides on the question of 
whether the Kennedy tax-reduction pro- 
posals are inflationary or not, we do agree 
that a common fiscal language would im- 
prove the debate. When speaking of a 
budget deficit, everyone ought to have the 
same budget in mind. Many who oppose a 
tax cut with the conventional budget in 
view might agree with the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements and Business Week if they 
considered it in light of a true “operating, 
cash budget.” 

But many others might not. President 
Kennedy was wrong to imply that those who 


‘oppose him on fiscal policy are ignorant 


about budget matters. Some simply do not 
agree that that current budget is depressive 
on the economy—no matter how the figures 
are put together. They oppose a tax cut 
which would increase the deficit in the con- 
ventional budget—even knowing that this 
would not create a wide deficit in the cash 
budget and agreeing that it would not be 
inflationary. 


June 20 
S OS: Save Our Streams 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
Beaverkill-Willowemoc Rod & Gun Club 
of Roscoe, N.Y., recently announced a 
drive to secure signers to a petition 
to the Honorable Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
Governor of the State of New York, 
which protests destruction of the 
Beaverkill-Willowemoc streams, situated 
in Sullivan and Delaware Counties which 
will occur if present alinement for re- 
construction of Rute 17 is followed along 
and in these streambeds. 

Petitioners ask the Governor to “inter- 
vene with your public works department 
and any other agency responsible for 
this alinement, which will destroy these 
famous rivers on which the fishing is 
owned by New York State license hold- 
ers. This public fishing is an irreplace- 
able part of our American heritage; its 
destruction to locate a highway is van- 
dalism. We respectfully suggest inter- 
vention with the public works depart- 
ment and that you insist on relocation 
of the alinement.” 

S. 2767, which I introduced on Janu- 
ary 30, 1962, would preclude destruction 
of fish, wildlife, and recreation values 
by construction of Federal-aid highways. 
It is to be hoped that not only the State 
of New York, but all of the 50 States will 
be able to curb the destruction of natural 
habitat for fish and wildlife that can be 
wrought through roadbuilding. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Record, the remarks of Mr. Harry 
A. Darbee, chairman of the Beamoc 
Conservation Committee, explaining the 
purpose of the petition. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Loss of the streams involved is a concern 
not only of anglers but of nature lovers, bird 
watchers, and conservationists throughout 
the land. The historical background of the 
Beaverkill-Willowemoc Valleys goes back a 
couple of hundred years. These streams have 
figured in the writings of many American 
authors. Their beauty and the angling in 
these streams is famous worldwide. This 
Was not only the cradle of American dry fly. 
fishing, but the rivers were frequented by 
artists, statesmen, captains of industry. 
authors, the clergy. renowned scientists, as 
well as many. many common men. Here on 
the banks of these streams they all belong to 
one fraternity: those who pursue their reere- 
ation out of doors. 

Destruction of these famous streams 
means not only loss of angling but loss of 
23 miles of lovely natural scene, 23 miles of 
habitat for birds, fishes, and water loving 
wildlife. The diminishing natural water 
courses in New York State and the United 
States should be a cause for serious concern 
to every American citizen. It is unfortunate 
that only enlightened groups are apt to 
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be aware of the losses and the Implications 
involved. 

Our children are heirs to the rivers and the 
lands of the United States. Let us leave 
them as complete a heritage as we can. De- 
Struction of all or any part of a stream 
where such destruction is preventable, 
merely to locate public works, is a wanton 
act. 


Here Comes Worldwide Television 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate continues its debate on legislation 
for the establishment, ownership, opera- 
tion and regulation of a commercial sa- 
tellite system. Obviously, as we hear, 
there are strong convictions on just how 
this should be done. 

After the arguments, we, of course, 
will have to make a decision. 

Without going into the pros and cons 
at this time, I believe it is important 
to constantly bear uppermost in mind 
that the creation of a commercial satel- 
lite system represents one of the most 
Spectacular, technologically advanced 
Programs of our time. 

Recently, the Kiwanis magazine pub- 
lished a future-oriented article on the 
Potential of the satellite system entitled, 

Here comes Worldwide Television.” Re- 
flecting the usual “outfront” thinking of 
this fine organization, I ask unanimous 
Consent to have the article printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: r 

HERE COMES WORLDWIDE TELEVISION 
(By Harland Manchester) 
If all goes well, hundreds of millions of 
Viewers in Europe and America soon 

1 see one of the greatest achievements 
Of the space age—instantaneous worldwide 
Communication by means of an orbiting 
Satellite. A gleaming 34-inch sphere called 
the Telstar will be shot from Cape Cans- 
Yeral into an orbit resembling an elliptical 
hulahoop and will receive an American TV 

adcast for relay to European stations. 
ter, a European station will reciprocate 

With a show for American viewers. 

Each broadcast will last for only a few 
Minutes while the satellite cruises southeast 
Over the Atlantic in line of sight from two 
Special transmitting stations on either side 
Of the sea. More tests will follow. Thorny 

hnical, political, and financial problems 
remain unsolved, but the world's leading 

pace and electronic scientists look forward 

» to the demonstration as the first. step to- 

Ward a system of instant global transmission 

Pictures, voice, and all other types of 
communication. 

Since the first TV set was turned on, 
Worldwide television has been the goal of 
engineers and the hope of viewers. But the 

of short TV transmission waves are 
limited to line of sight, like the beam of a 
ight. If sent over the curving ocean, 

y would follow a straight line and get 
lost in space. For this reason and because 
TV transmission by undersea cable would 
be Sstronomically expensive, it became clear 

t oversea communication might well be- 
Come one of the most important practical 
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uses of manmade satellites. The impact on 
our TV fare when a “world window” is opened 
on 56 million North American screens has 
become a matter of keen speculation. 

Pioneering satellites Score, Tiros, Courier, 
and Echo, doing parts of the proposed new 
job, have already proved that any informa- 
tion—spoken, written, or pictorial—can be 
transmitted by radio to and from space satel- 
lites and received in its original form. Ra- 
dio waves bounced against the Echo balloon 
satellite relayed conversations over 3,000 
miles, but engineers agree that active re- 
peater” satellites, not passive balloons, are 
best sulted for the proposed system. For 
the last 2 years, more than a score of Gov- 
ernment agencies and leading corporations 
have been sharply competing in the design 
of repeater satellites, ground receiving sta- 
tions, and other equipment needed to 
bounce pictures and voices over the seas. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories, affiliate of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Co., 
has gone ahead in construction with its own 
funds. Telstar is the first satellite built and 
dispatched by a private firm. It is sched- 
uled to be placed in an orbit ranging from 
500 to 3,000 miles high and inclined at an 
angle of 45° to the equator. It will 
appear to describe a constantly progressing 
spiral path around the rotating earth, and 
at certain predictable times is scheduled to 
pass over the North Atlantic in position to 
swap pictures and voices between Andover, 
Maine, and Goonhillydowns, Cornwall, Eng- 
land. 

Telstar, and the transmitting station 
which Bell has built in the Maine woods to 
contact it, are triumphs of recent technology. 
Ten years ago, neither was possible. The 
power needed by the satellite to amplify 
and rebroadcast the TV program will be 
obtained from 3,600 tiny solar cells mounted 
on its surface, which were perfected only a 
few years ago. The chief function of this 
170-pound packet of complicated gadgets is 
to pick up the feeble signals from Maine and 
Cornwall, amplify them 10 billion times, 
and relay them down the other leg of the 
long triangle to the other shore. It has 
other devices to measure damaging radiation, 
and to inform listeners on earth where it is 
and how things are going. 

In contrast to the ttle satellite, Bell 
has built the biggest radio ear in the world 
to scoop up a sample of its picture messages 
big enough to amplify for TV screens. 
Located in a shallow bowl ringed by Maine 
mountains to protect the site from surface 
radio interference, this giant horn antenna 
is mounted on a rotating metal structure 
that carries two fair-size houses and weighs 
about 340 tons. To protect it from the 
elements, it is covered by a dacron-rubber 
dome 160 feet high, weighing 20 tons, and 
held aloft by air pressure, This mammoth 
$10 million station is designed to pick up 
about a billionth of a watt of Telstar's 
fanned-out message, while tracking the 
satellite as it travels at 16,000 miles an hour. 
This is like detecting the beam of an ordi- 
nary flashlight 10,000 miles away. 

The station at Goonhillydowns in Corn- 
wall is quite similar; both are equipped to 
send and receive TV, voice, and other 
messages via Telstar, and other satellites to 
follow. Other stations, now being built in 
France, Germany, Italy, and Brazil, may be 
ready for oversea satellite reception and 
transmission late this year. 

Bell has built four Telstar satellites for 
this experimental program, Engineers plan 
to launch another in a few months, and each 
has its standby in case of launching failure. 
If the test is successful, Telstar may pave the 
way for a ficet of 30 to 50 similar relay sta- 
tions, placed in equidistant orbits, to blanket 
the world and make possible full-time trans- 
mission of all of communication. Sta- 
tions like the one at Andover, located on each 
of the five continents, would be in constant 
radio contact with one or more of the flying 
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relay stations, and would hand on transmis- 
sion, without a break to a satellite's suc- 
cessor when it passed out of range. 

Many questions must be answered before 
such an operational satellite system can be 
placed in orbit. Telstar has cost Beli 
$500,000 to build, and the bill for launching 
the craft at Cape Canaveral comes to an 
additional $3 million. At such prices, re- 
peating satellites must be longlived and re- 
liable or the world cannot afford them. 
Telstar’s orbit goes through the most danger- 
ous part of the Van Allen radiation belt, and 
no one knows yet how the solar cells will 
stand up under the heavy bombardment of 
protons. A device has been installed to 
measure the danger and report to earth. 

The tremendous increase in oversea tele- 
phone calls has spurred A.T. & T's interest 
in repeating satellites. One million calls 
were made in 1950, 4 million in 1960, and the 
company expects a demand for 100 million 
calls by 1980. The newest transatlantic 
telephone cable carries 84 two-way connec- 
tions simultaneously and cost $40 million. 
To meet the rising demand by laying more 
cables would be almost like paving the sea 
floor with copper. And there would still be 
no room for TV or other channels. 

Existing radio-telephone circuits, which 
travel overseas by being bounced against the 
reflecting ionosphere, are often disrupted for 
days by solar storms and won't give the 
reliability phone users are accustomed to. 
The sun's recent behavior caused a crisis in 
world communications, with many oversea 
short-wave radio bands usable less than halt 
the time. With the tide of messages rising 
and no relief in sight, radio men see satellite 
communication as a logical answer. The 
radio waves they relay are so short they are 
not affected by solar storms, and they seem 
to offer the most promising solution, in 
radio as well as telephony, for the coming 
traffic jam. 

Telstar will demonstrate only one way of 
hopping the ocean with picture and sound, 
Many experts are sharply opposed to Bell's 
plan for a large fleet of low-level random 
satellites. Another plan calls for a “syn- 
chronous orbit” system, in which the relay 
stations would * 22,300 miles above 
the equator. At that altitude, their speed 
would exactly match the earth rotation, so 
they would always appear to be fixed in the 
sky above certain points on the earth's sur- 
face. Each satellite would be in line of 
sight from more than a third of the earth's 
equatorial belt, so it would take only three 
to cover nearly all of the inhabited world, 
Each craft also would have a “spare” in 
orbit, to insure continuous service in emer- 
gencies, 

Such a satellite, called Syncom, will be 
launched by NASA during the coming 
months. It will perform a giant figure eight 
over the South Atlantic, where it can tie 
in with about 90 percent of all the world’s 
telephone and TV users. Several stations in 
both hemispheres will beam voice and other 
data to the spinning 73-pound cylinder, 
which will amplify and relay the signals to 
other stations over thousands of miles of 
water. Syncom is the product of the Hughes 
Aircraft Co., a leading advocate of the high- 
altitude, fixed satellite system. With Gen- 
eral Telephone & Electronics Corp., Hughes 
has already designed a bigger and more 
powerful satellite than Syncom. 

“Synchronous satellites have many ad- 
vantages over the low-altitude kind,” says 
C. Gordon Murphy, Hughes program man- 
ager. We can park them in a space directly 
in the beam of fixed ground antennas, so 
we won't need elaborate, expensive, rotating 
tracking devices. With a procession of mov- 
ing low-level satellites like Telstar, three 
of these big tracking antennas would be 


constantly in use: one to maintain contact 


the satellite before its 


with the craft in sight, another to pick up 
predecessor passes 
over the horizon, so there will be no inter- 
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ruption, and a third for a standby in case 
of mechanical failure, This would restrict 
the use of satellite relay service to wealthy 
countries that can afford such costly ground 
installations. With the Syncom system, any 
region that needs only a few voice channels 
can obtain service with a comparatively 
small, inexpensive dish antenna and trans- 
mitter. We believe our system will not 
only greatly expand worldwide communica- 
tion, but will reduce toll charges consider- 
ably.” 

Another advantage of the higher orbit is 
that Syncom will erulse beyond the most 
severe radiations of the Van Allen belt, and 
its solar cells and transistors should last 
longer. Also, a 22,300-mile-high craft will 
spend 99 percent of its time in the heatgiv- 
ing sunlight, while Telstar will spend long 
periods in the frigid shadow of the earth at 
100° below zero or so, and needs a heating 
device to protect its electronic parts. 

On the other hand, it will take bigger 
rockets and more dollars to shoot Syncom 
to its lofty perch, and once the craft is 
there, it will take complicated Jockeying by 
means of small power devices to moor it in 
the desired spot and keep it there. “Station- 
keeping,” a new phrase in the satellite en- 
gineers’ language, is an art by itself, When 
you can't send a repairman to keep a relay 
station in order, builtin robots must do the 
chores. A puff of compressed gas, released 
on command from an earth station, can cor- 
rect @ satellite's flight in the near-vacuum 
of space. To keep Syncom’s antenna pointed 
to earth, the craft will be given a spin of 
165 revolutions per minute when it is 
launched, This makes the whole craft a 
kind of gyroscope, which should spin for 
years in frictionless space. Additional de- 
vices, some using the earth's magnetic field, 
others the force of gravity, have been pro- 
posed to keep relay craft in position. A 
number of satellites must be launched and 
in action in order to select these robot super- 
intendents. 

Two other repeating satellites are sched- 
uled to be launched during the coming year. 
The Department of Defenses’ Advent, a 1,000- 
pound rectangular box with big wings that 
will pop out to catch the sunlight, will be 
shot into an orbit 6,000 miles high, ready 
to relay pictures, voice, and other data 
across oceans or to ships at sea. Later Ad- 
vents may be hung at high-altitude fixed 
points. This is a first step toward moving 
all military communication now taxing sur- 
face systems into a space network. Later 
in the summer, NASA's octagonal relay satel- 
lite will join the flight of celestial parrots, 
there to rebroadcast messages and tell engi- 
neers many things they must know in the 
great drive toward global satellite trans- 
mission. 

While no one will gamble on a date, experts 
are hopeful that the first of the working relay 
craft will be in the sky within 5 years. It 
may be that the Atlantic will be bridged 
first, with other areas to follow. However, 
they may differ about details, everyone con- 
nected with the projects feel confident that 
the job will be done, and that it will be one 
of the greatest advances in communication 
since the invention of the telephone. 


Tax Cuts Needed, Also Spending Cuts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GEORGE MEADER 
OF MICHIGAN. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1962 
Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Adrian 
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(Mich.) Daily Telegram of June 16, 
1962: 
Tax Curs NEEDED, ALSO SPENDING CUTS 


Walter Heller, chairman of President Ken- 
nedy's Council of Economic Advisers, con- 
ceded in a recent television interview that 
the Kennedy administration's planned top- 
to-bottom income tax reduction might re- 
sult in another Federal budget deficit, 

But such a deficit, he hastened to add, 
would be merely “a downpayment on future 
budget surpluses." He explained that a tax 
cut would stimulate the economy generally, 
would “increase consumer demands and in- 
crease profits. That is the way it is going to 
create additional jobs.” 

Tax cuts are pleasant to anticipate, and 
the people would welcome them. Mr. Heller 
does not need to argue the point that tax 
cuts would add to the spending power of the 
people. But he does need to argue, and far 
more convincingly than he has, that a tax 
cut which produced a Federal deficit would 
be a good thing. For what he is saying 
amounts to declaring that the deeper you 
are in debt the richer you are. 

If Federal deficits are such a booster of 
general prosperity, then this country should 
be enjoying unprecedented prosperity, full 
unemployment and no economic worries 
whatsoever. For the country has had Fed- 
eral budget deficits in 24 of the last 31 years. 
So far, and not for the discernible future, 
have these deficits been downpayments on 
surpluses. And in the last 22 years the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar has declined 
from 100 cents to 46 cents. The country 
has been running a deficit of international 
payments, and foreign claims against the 
Nation's gold supply exceeding our gold 
reserves. 

Meanwhile the national debt is growing. 
The Kennedy administration got Congress 
to raise that limit to $300 billion early this 
year and now wants it raised to $308 billion, 
The $300 billion ceiling now in effect equals 
the alltime mark of the World War H pe- 
riod. In the 17 years since the end of that 
war, no progress whatever has been made in 
paying off the debt incurred in fighting it. 
As a result interest costs on the debt amount 
to $9 billion a year, Such a sum used to 
be enough to run the Federal Government 
for a year. 

To be sure, there was the “police action 
in Korea” since the war's end and one cold 
war crisis after another. Foreign aid out- 
lays have been expensive and so has been 
the arms race, space explorations, and what- 
not. And meanwhile the tax burden has re- 
mained at a level which even the Kennedy 
administration with its liking for Federal 
spending admits is oppressive. Taxes are 
too high, and so are the amounts of Federal 
spending. Spending ought to be reduced. 
Some payments ought to be made to de- 
crease the Federal debt. 

This Nation ought not proceed on the 
philosophy that we can pass our staggering 
debt on to our own grandchildren and they 
to theirs. Yet that is the attitude of the 
Kennedy administration. It's a risky atti- 
tude to take. Tax cuts are fine; they are 
needed. Needed also is a reduction in Fed- 
eral spending. 


Tribute to Senator Olin D. Johnston, of 
South Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


* 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
nationally syndicated columnist, Dr. 
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George W. Crane, recently devoted his 
column to an account of the distin- 
guished career of the able and respected 
senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JoHNSsTON]. It was a richly deserved 
tribute to our beloved colleague and I 
ask unanimous consent that the text of 
it as it appeared in the June 10, 1962, 
issue of the Anderson, S. C., Independent 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Worry CLINIC 
(By George W. Crane, M.D., Ph. D.) 

Saga of the 20th century is how we should 
describe the constructive life of South Caro- 
lina’s senior U.S. Senator. Be sure to employ 
the yardstick mentioned below to find the 
difference between a mere politician versus 
a dynamic statesman like Senator OLIN D. 
JOHNSTON. 

Case 09261: Senator OLIN D. JOHNSTON 
makes a perfect hero for the famous Horatio 
Alger books that were so popular in my 
childhood. 

At the beginning of this century, Horatio 
Alger wrote many inspiring stories about 
poor boys who struggled upward from rags 
to success. 

Those tales furnished incentive and nour- 
ished the ambition of many deserving lads, 
like OLIN D. Jounston, who lived with his 
parents on a small cotton farm in Anderson 
County and later worked in the cotton mills 
there. 

Although he was fully grown, he didn’t 
have even a high school diploma, so he re- 
solved to get an education. 

For he had ambition and moral zeal. He 
realized he would have to finance his school- 
ing by working a week in the mill and going 
to school a week. This he did at Textile 
Institute in Spartanburg. And he often 
worked double time in the mills. And I 
mean that literally, for during his college 
vacations OLIN Jounnston would hold down 
2 shifts of 10 hours apiece in the textile 
mills in the Riverside and Toxaway plants 
in his hometown of Anderson. 

This meant he labored 20 hours out of the 
24. But he persisted until he finally ob- 
tained his diploma from Wofford College 
when almost 27 years of age. 

But he didn't stop there, for he continued 
until he had earned his master of arts and 
then his law degree from the University of 
South Carolina (a total of three college de- 
grees) with time out to serve his country 
as a combat veteran overseas. 

You folks in the Palmetto State appreci- 
ated his dynamic energy and capacity for 
leadership, for it wasn’t long until you 
elected him the Governor of your peppy 
State. Then you elected him for a second 
time, the only man to be elected to two 4 
year terms. 

After that, 18 years ago, you sent him to 
the highest legislative body in the world: 
namely, our U.S, Senate, where he serves you 
faithfully and with distinction. This is the 
greatest deliberative body in the world. De- 
cisions of a majority of its Members (just 
51 statesmen) shape international policies. 
can take us into war; in fact, Senator OLIN 
D. JOHNSTON is 1 of the 51 men of such a 
U.S. Senate majority who holds the destiny 
of the world, even outer space, in thelr 
hands, It is a position of sober, me: 
responsibility beyond compare. 

Despite Senator JouHNsToON's eminence in 
our Government, he has always exuded the 
typical southern hospitality of the Palmett? 
State—a quiet, unassuming Christian gen- 
tleman. 

For I have met him in official circles in 
Washington, yet his genial smile and warm 
handshake were the same as when I had 
visited with him in South Carolina. He 
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never puts on airs. He loves people and 
Tepresents them well: his own State and the 
49 others. 

And I was doubly happy a few weeks ago 
to read that he had joined Senator WAYNE 
Morse, of Oregon, in condemning liquor 
Parties being held in Government buildings 
at our Capital. Senator JOHNSTON has never 
taken a drink of liquor or other alcoholic 
beverages in his life. 

Senator Jonnsron's life would make a 
very inspiring motion picture to spur all 
Modern youth into greater endeavor; more 

cated public service and sobriety. In 
these times of zooming juvenile delinquency 
and moral decay, we need to enshrine such 
great leaders as examples which our children 
Should try to follow. 

Emulation of such statesmen used to be 
in our school teaching. It is high time we 
restored this sturdy principle. And great 
Statesmen like Senator JonNsTon should be 
Cited by our public school teachers for their 
early struggles, their achlevements, sobriety, 

does not follow the Hollywood pattern 
and is no playboy. He wouldn't know how 
to hold a cocktail glass. 

Senator JOHNSTON grew up on a farm and 
he retains a sixth sense that permits him 
instantly to appreciate the urgent needs of 
agriculture. Remember, he's no brain- 
truster farmer. 

Since he also worked hard in the textile 
Mills, he also understands the vital problems 
Of industrial workers, too. He thus has 
empathy for all labor—organized or unor- 
8anized—on the farms, in the shops and 
Stores, offices, and everywhere people work 
for a living, and explains, too, why he always 
Votes for higher wages, He abolished child 
labor and passed a compulsory school at- 
tendance law. 

In addition, he possesses the statesman's 
distant vision for the welfare of future gen- 
frations. That has been witnessed by his 
leadership in making electricity available 
through REA to thousands of rural homes— 
in fact he is often called “the father of rural 
electrification” in South Carolina. 

But don't overlook his great accomplish- 
ments in other fields—such as your marvel- 
dus Savannah River development and the 
dig dam at Clark Hill and the Hartwell dam 
and reservoir. California would offer bil- 
lions just for a part of your phenomenal 
Hartwell Lake with its tremendous electrical 
Power potential and water resources. 

Finally, Senator JoHNnston is a deeply 
Teligious man and a pillar of both the 
Church as well as all moral causes, 

It is this spiritual insight that gives him 
the distant viston that typifies a true states- 
Man, plus his love and compassion for the 
Senior citizens who are walking into the 
Sunset of life, and all people who are strug- 
gung for a better life. He is strong for 
Mr. and Mrs. Average Citizen, who are the 
galt of the earth. 

A mere politician looks forward only to 
the next election; a statesmen looks to the 
Next generation. 

Senator OLIN D. JouHNsTon's versatile and 
Constructive life is truly the saga of the 
20th century. . 


Correction of Quotation Regarding the 
Antipower Preference Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, my ex- 
tension of remarks, entitled “Federal 
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Power Zealots Must Nullify Preference 
Provisions To Achieve National Power 
Grid,” appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of Monday, June 18, 1962, on 
page A4543. In these remarks, I quoted 
a column by Mr. Raymond Moley which 
appeared in a recent issue of Newsweek. 
The column exposed the dilemma of pub- 
lic power adherents respecting preserva- 
tion or elimination of preference to pub- 
lic bodies in expanded distribution areas 
over private consumers in original dis- 
tribution areas. Unfortunately, the 
Government printer omitted a line from 
the last paragraph under subtitle 
“Udall’s Bill,” and the meaning of that 
sentence was distorted. This paragraph 
should have read as follows: 

The legislation would fix the following 
priorities: First, the preference customers in 
the Northwest; next, the private power com- 
panies and the industries up there; next, 
the preference customers in California. In 
short, the bill would protect all nonpref- 
erence—private—customers in the Northwest 
as against preference customers in Cali- 
fornia, And under the terms of the bill wide 
discretion would be given to the Interior 
Secretary as to what areas would be in- 
cluded, what power would be transmitted, 
and who would have priority.“ 


Kaiser Executive Urges Industrial De- 
velopment as Key to Latin American 
Stability 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr, President, last De- 
cember I came away from a trip through 
South America with a sense of urgency 
about getting the Alliance for Progress 
off the ground. Recently my attention 
was called to some practical ideas for 
solving the economic needs of the South 
American countries. They were made 
by James F. McCloud, president of In- 
dustrias Kaiser Argentina, in an address 
before the Commonwealth Club, of Cali- 
fornia. In the last 10 years Mr. McCloud 
has played a major role in our country's 
association with Argentina. His obser- 
vations are based on a decade of close, 
day-to-day contact with the Argentine 
people. 

Industrias Kaiser Argentina (IKA), is 
an affiliate of the Kaiser Industries 
Corp.—which is well known for its en- 
lightened approach in participating in 
the economic development of foreign 
countries. IKA is a joint venture of Ar- 
gentine and United States capital and is 
the largest automotive manufacturer in 
the country. It utilizes to the fullest ex- 
tent Argentine materials and labor. It 
produces at the rate of 50,000 vehicles 
annually and employs 9,500 workers. 

Mr. McCloud is convinced that indus- 
trialization in Latin American countries 
is the only long-term answer to the 
increase in living standards needed to 
assure political stability. He makes it 
clear, however, that in moving toward 
industrialization we must be careful not 
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to rely too much on a massive hemi- 

sphere approach. He cautions also 

against relying solely on a government- 
to-government approach, and empha- 

sizes the need to encourage private U.S. 

companies and Latin American affiliates 

to work on community responsibilities in 
the same way that companies in the 

8 States work no community proj- 

ects. 

I ask unanimous consent that ex- 
cerpts from Mr. McCloud’s address be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

EXCERPTS FROM ADDRESS BY JAMES F. McCLovp, 
PRESENT, INDUSTRIAS KAISER ARGENTINA, 
BEFORE THE COMMONWEALTH CLUB OF CALI- 
FORNIA, JUNE 8, 1962 


What is really needed in Latin America is 
a definition of small- and medium-sized ob- 
jectives that exist within each of the dif- 
ferent countries, or even different States or 
Provinces within a single country. 

If, instead of trying to achieve the overall 
development of Latin America, we tried to 
find out the different desires of each area, 
we could in a very short time and very 
spectacularly improve our image. 

In the job of defining small- and medium- 
sized objectives, we have an invaluable source 
of information in the many US. citizens 
working all over South and Central America 
who could probably report overnight what 
the specific problem of their area Is. 

If each American subsidiary or affiliated 
Latin American company were encouraged to 
work on community responsibilities in their 
specific areas of Latin America, in the same 
way that companies work on community 
projects in the United States, the accom- 
plishment of small- and medium-sized ob- 
jectives would have such a significant impact 
overnight that the assurance of the Jong- 
range, large-scale projects, and their suc- 
cessful completion would be substantially 
enhanced, 


There ts no question but that Latin Amer- 
ica's greatest need is to increase agricultural 
productivity, but even if all of Latin Ameri- 
ea’s usable land were farmed by the most 
modern methods, it would not provide em- 
ployment for its 200 million Inhabitants. 

Industrialization is the only means by 
which work will be provided for a sufficient 
number of people to earn them living wages 
and improve their, standards. But Latin 
America is not going to achieve economic 
development without outside Investors and 
expanded credit facilities from International 
lending agencies, 


Position of the Family Service Associa- 
tion of America on Medicare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr, Speaker, the 
Family Service Association of America 
is an outstanding national voluntary 
federation of family counseling agencies 
and as such has a natural and intense 
interest in problems relating to the 
family, 

So that the position of the association 
relating to medical care for the aging 
may be clarified, I have been asked to 
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insert a letter addressed to me under 
date of June 12, 1962, from the general 
director, Mr. Clark W. Blackburn, as 
follows: 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
New York, N. F., June 12, 1962. 
The Honorable GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.O. 

Dear Ma. WALLHAUSER: The board of direc- 
tors of the Family Service Association of 
America recently voted to clarify its position 
with regard to proposals for health care for 
the aging. As you know, our association is 
the national voluntary federation of more 
than 300 family counseling agencies with a 
major concern for the prevention of family 
breakdown in America today. 

In May 1961, the board of directors of the 
association yoted an “endorsement of the 
principle that medical care for the aging be 
financed under or provided by the social in- 
surance system.” I so testified to that affect 
at the hearings on H.R. 4222 last August. 

Our association wishes to make clear its 
opposition to means or income tests in 
health care proposals using the contributory 
social insurance principles which we support. 
Therefore, our statement of policy has now 
been revised to provide an “endorsement of 
the principle that medical care for the aging 
be financed under or provided by the social 
insurance system, with benefits as a matter 
of earned right.” 

We write you in the hope that you will be 
interested to know of this further clarifica- 
tion of our criteria which we strongly be- 
lieve should be used in evaluating the vari- 
ous proposals that are advanced to provide 
health care for the aging. We are concerned 
not only for the welfare of those over 65 
years of age, but also for the well-being of 
their families. The problems of meeting the 
medical needs of the older generation often 
jeopardize sound family relationships and 
conflict with the need to provide proper care 
for the younger members of the family. 

We urgently request your support for 
legislation which will provide health care 
insurance for those over 65 and help to re- 
move the intolerable burdens imposed by the 
heavy medical expenses of old age. We look 
forward to favorable congressional action 
this year. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARK W. BLACKBURN, 
General Director. 


Projected Lake Powell in Southeastern 
Utah 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. MOSS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I have 
been reading with great interest the ar- 
ticles published in the Chicago Tribune 
recently on some of the spectacular 
scenery in remote areas of southeastern 
Utah. The Tribune Travel Department 
offers a free two-page log of the trip 
taken by staff writer Rosalie Goldman 
through this area, and I hope many peo- 
ple will avail themselves of the opportu- 
nity to secure the map, and will make 
the trip. 

The second article of the series, which 
appeared on June 17, deals particularly 
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with the area which will soon be covered 
by Lake Powell. This lake, as you know, 
will be formed by the backed-up waters 
of the Colorado River when Glen Can- 
yon Dam is completed next year. So if 
you want to see the scenery described in 
the Goldman article, this is the year to 
go. Time is running out, 

One of the landmarks which will be 
covered is, as Miss Goldman describes it, 
“the historic, solitary, almost unbeliev- 
able ferry crossing at Hite” which is the 
only crossing on the Colorado River 
within hundreds of miles. I have a bill 
pending to replace this ferry with a 
bridge, to be built by the Bureau of 
Reclamation as a responsibility of the 
Federal Government because both the 
ferry and a substantial part of Utah 
Highway 95 will be washed out by a long 
finger of Lake Powell. The bridge must 
be built soon—if it is to be built—and I 
am pressing for action on the legislation. 

To give Members of the Senate full 
background on the Hite Ferry—and also 
to advertise some of the little known 
glories of southeastern Utah—I ask 
unanimous consent that the Goldman 
article of June 17, entitled “Manmade 
Lake Will Soon Cover Part of Utah Wild- 
erness,” be carried in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MANMADE LAKE WILL Cover Part or UTAH 
WILDERNESS—PLAN To SEE SOME OF Ir Soon 
IF EVER 

(By Rosalie Goldman) 

Fry Canyon, Uran.—Utah Highway 95, a 
red-dirt road through 140 miles of rugged 
canyon country, offers a spectacular view 
near here. A pale, bare monolith, 2,500 feet 
above the valley floor, magically takes the 
shape of a chalr. Jacob's Chair, named for 
a cowboy, thrusts a majestic, empty seat 
toward the clouds. There's room on the 
seat for Congress to meet in joint session. 

Four miles further on, this land of sur- 
prises jolts the visitor out of its cowboys- 
and-Indians aura and its mammoth surreal- 
istic art show with today's most modern ex- 
hibit—a multimillion-dollar uranium mine, 
the Happy Jack. A small sign, “Big Horn 
Mining Co.,“ shows you where to make a left 
turn from Highway 95 to get a look at this 
humming big business. 

Originally, the Happy Jack was an open 
strip mine. Now, the Texas Zinc Co. burrows 
deep into the bases of the proud mossbacks, 
Chains of yellow mine cars creep from ter- 
mite passages with their rich loads. The 
mine have almost formed a new 
cliff in front. 

This is, however, n minor alteration of the 
landscape, compared with what is to come, 
Leaving the Happy Jack mine, you pass an 
unassuming sign on 95 that carries one of 
the West's biggest stories, Entering Glen 
Canyon Recreation Area.” From here on, 
you are on land that will be affected by the 
Glen Canyon dam, rising at Page, Ariz. 

The dam will be as large as Hoover Dam. 
You are directing your carsteps toward the 
land that will be under water forever in a 
few years, when the Colorado River forms 
a lake bigger than Lake Mead behind it. The 
lake will submerge route 95 here. This is 
why time is running out for using 95. 

Nothing less than a dam the size of the 
one at Page would ever subdue this pas- 
sionately wild topography. Tou feel its roar- 
ing quality as 95 takes you on. The reason 
for the tumultuous heave and swell of the 
scenery is the Colorado River. You are near- 
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ing it. All land approaching the river here 
goes down with a burst of fury, immense 
drops, great jagged walls and more color. 
Strange to think this will all be altered and 
much of it submerged. 

You make a U-turn right to cross White 
Canyon at a shallow wash and a U-turn left 
around a cliff to enter Farley Canyon. There 
the road follows the wash to bring you to 
White Canyon postal station, which is one 
store and one house. But, the store is air 
conditioned and can serve you ice cream even 
when high summer temperatures range in 
three numbers. It will also mall your letters. 
The U.S. mall plane lands once a day on 
something accepted as an airstrip 5 minutes 
away beside the river, between the huge 
walls of the gorge. 

You can also get gas and water here and 
then drive on to the historie, solitary, almost 
unbelievable ferry crossing called Hite. 
There, a wooden platform screwed to old 
army landing barges, successfully bucks the 
Colorado current, with the aid of s cable, 
to make the only crossing of the river in 
hundreds of miles. 

Hite marks the end of Cataract Canyon 
and the beginning of Glen Canyon, two 
vividly contrasting sections of the continu- 
ous, muddy Colorado. Pioneer Art Chaffin 
bullt the ferry and operated It for many 
colorful years. 

Chaffin, a man of lively interests and the 
discoverer of Goblin Valley, now a State park. 
maintained a fine ranch at Hite, with an 
orchard of pomegranate, fig, and other fruit 
trees, grapes, and a variety of rich harvests. 
A talented mter, he gathered in the 
drifting gifts brought him by the river 
through the years and turned them skillfully 
to his own uses. 

Chaffin retired a few years ago. The ranch 
has been abandoned. But many signs of its 
former quality remain. It is worth a visit to 
see what an enterprising man could accom- 
plish in the middle of the wilderness. 

First, of course, you must cross on the ferry- 
If the present operator, Woody Edgel, isn't to 
be seen, use the handy local phone at the 
water's edge. It will bring him quickly. 
Woody trucks In fresh water and can 
you that and camping space for 50 cents 4 


person, 

As the famed current of the Colorado speeds 
under you, let the magic of its history flow 
over you. In 1869, Major Powell and his 
men passed this very place, after successfully 
running the hazards of Cataract Canyon 
above you. Around the next bend start 
150 miles of the beauties and mysteries of 
Glen Canyon. 

Turn left off the ferry for a mile ride that 
brings you up to the charming gate of the 
old Chaffin property. On your return trip. 
after recrossing Trachyte Canyon, watch for 
Cass Hite’s carved signature on a low shelf 
of redrock at the road's edge. 

Back to the ferry and 95, for one of the 
deep dish thrills of the entire trip. You 
drive upcanyon on a road that hugs the 
river. When you are on the river in a boat 
as we were this summer, you cannot believe 
there is a road there on those sloping banks. 
But, here you are, driving 5 miles of our 
country's most superb, remote river scenery: 

Like a river runner or canyon hiker you 
can sélect the piece of beach that appeals 
to you for camping, with Colorado drift 
for your campfire, and the sound of North 
Wash rapids for your lullaby. 

The road leaves the Colorado and enters 
North Wash 5 miles from Hite. North 
Wash is a spectacular side canyon shoW 
all its own. Redrock spires form the en- 
trance. Continuous walls rise to 1,500 feet 
above you on both sides, It Is a choice slice 
of exposed geology. You feel the excitement 
of earliest ages as you travel its entire 1 
Rarely does one have a chance to examine 
a whole, large canyon from its mouth to 10 
source. 
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Six miles from the river, you will reach 
an immense cave on your left. It's an easy 
Walk into the cave to see the larger-than-life 
Pictographs it contains. The red painted 
figures, probably Fremont Indian dra 
are among the handsomest we have ever 
Seen, 

Hog Spring Is a short distance farther down 
the road, past the cave. The name does not 
apply to the always dependable, fresh run- 
ning water, pure and safe to drink. This 
is a good place to fill your canteens. There 
are 33 uninhabited miles still ahead of you. 

North Wash fades out of existence, as 95 
Comes up through the Navajo sandstone 
layer. The Henry Mountains are just ahead. 
You have come out onto a great bench of 
empty land and are twisting through the 
foothills of the Henrys. 

Grotesque sculptures suddenly crowd 
Upon you. Red and white shapes, kneeling, 
bending, posing—seem alive in their fun 
&nd turn the roadside into a playground. 

Lone Cedar Flats is the name of the far- 
Teaching empty benchland. The road salis 
Tight past almost the only tree in a hundred 
Square miles. What a contrast to the luxu- 
Tlous growth in the canyons where there is 
Water. One small tree has given the whole 
area its name. 

Two miles later, 95 ends quietly in a 
Junction with 24 which brings you into 

ile. You are still in highly scenic 
Country, but your adventurous driving is 
Over. Hanksville has motels, gas stations, 
restaurants. Reo Hunt, who operates a gas 
Station and motel, offers free guide sug- 
gestlons for day tours to spots full of dino- 
Saur bones, Indian ruins, and beautiful rock 
tormations. 

He recommends the following as the most 
direct route to Page: Route 24 to Plateau 
Junction. Then, left on 62 to Kingston. 
Then, 22 to Circleville, and 89 to Panguitch, 
Orderville, and Page. 

Your road will also go through Capltol 

National Monument and past Bryce 
National Park. At Page, of course, you will 
zee the great dam under construction. 

Advice is in order to make this trip com- 
pletely successful and happy for you. 

Take a 5-galion can of water, a 5-gallon 
Can of gas, and a Utah state map. Take a 
8hovel—your car should always be equipped 
With itanyway. (A handy type is the trench 
Shovel found in army surplus stores.) Use 
Second gear for any sand. Take simple food 
Supplies, sunglasses, and more film than you 
eyer used before on one trip. 

For campers, there are plenty of fine spots, 
With a world of wood. All that is asked by 
One of our neatest States is that you leave 
Your campsites clean. Some trash barrels 
are provided, but, without one handy, the 
old saying holds, “If you can carry it in full, 
You can carry it out empty.” The custom 
Of burning your cans before flattening and 

g them destroys the odors that would 
Make small animals dig them up. Hence, 
the slogan, “Burn, bang, and bury,” 

A word of caution about rainy weather. 

e all semidesert in the southwest, its 
Mostly dry, but, when it rains hard, the 
Water fiows fast, Just as arroyos in New 

co and gullies in Arizona can be host to 
& flash flood, so can canyon washes in Utah. 

e points of the road to particularly watch 
are the crossing of the White Canyon Wash 
and the drive down Farley Wash. You 
Would not cross an arroyo when the water 
Was flowing hard, or soon after a rain, and 
80 your judgment would guide you the same 
Way here. 

Many a driver gets local advice, uses good 
®ense, makes the trip, and has a fine time 
and an extraordinary experience. 
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La Crosse Library Contributes to Citizen- 
State Progress $ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, down 
through the centuries, libraries—here 
and elsewhere in the world—have played 
a highly significant role in the quest for 
knowledge. 

In a fast-progressing, rapidly chang- 
ing world, we, as a people, face in- 
creasingly complex challenges not only 
requiring a good, fundamental educa- 
tion; but also of keeping up with—and 
being capable of evaluating—the events 
of the times. 

Today, I would like to bring to the at- 
tention of the Senate the splendid con- 
tribution which the public library of La 
Crosse, Wis.—erected in 1888—has made 
to the progress of this outstanding com- 
munity. 

I ask unanimous consent to have a 
special article published in the La Crosse 
Tribune, printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

La Crosse Lmrary Is OLDEST LIBRARY IN 
STATE—LIBRARY CAME BEFORE CITY 


The La Crosse Public Library is the oldest 
library building in Wisconsin still used for 
a library. It was erected in 1888. 

The La Crosse Olty Plan Commission in 
July will consider a cost estimate of $900,000 
and possible scheduling for a new building. 

However, it may be some time before a 
new one is built. Resident Planner Peter 
Martin has said that the library should be 
the fifth building erected after 1967. The 
La Crosse Common Council has the final 
say on the matter, however, and could move 
up the construction date. 

Meanwhile, La Crosse can retain the dis- 
tinction of having the oldest library in 
Wisconsin. 

Actually, La Crosse had a library of sorts 
before it had a city. In 1853, when La 
Crosse had a population of 543, and before 
it was incorporated (in 1856), the La Crosse 
Library Co. was formed, 

There was even an earlier organization, 
known as the Lecture, or Lyceum Course. 

“It seems likely that this Lyceum was the 
precursor of the La Crosse Library Co.,” 
wrote Lilly M. E. Borresen, former librarian 
in an article for the La Crosse County His- 
torical Sketches. 

The Library Co.'s purpose was to “conduct 
a library, to sponsor a series of lectures and 
to arrange for a series of debates.” One 
could become a member by signing the con- 
stitution and paying $5. 

By paying the $5, one became a share- 
holder in the company. Nonmembers were 
required to pay a fee to use the books, 

The library was located in the S. D. Hast- 
ings’ store on Front Street. 

While the company apparently thought 
quite well of Itself—‘‘We know nothing in 
our midst more worthy of encouragement 
than this library association”—the local citi- 
zenry was not so impressed. 
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The La Crosse Democrat newspaper in 1854 
said: “It is highly reprehensible in our citi- 
zens that they do not attend and encourage 
the lectures being delivered by the library 
association. 

The apathy apparently was not cured for 
on March 28, 1884, the Democrat carried the 
last mention of the La Crosse Library Co, 

The company was followed by the Young 
Men's Library Association. This organization 
was formed in 1868. Mons Anderson was 
chairman and J, M. Holley was secretary. 

A committee was formed to consult with 
the La Crosse Literary Association to deter- 
mine its status and what action it would 
take regarding the new library association. 
The literary association was found to be 
inactive. It agreed to donate to the library 
association its property, good will and money 
($40) providing the new association “would 
be soundly established.” 

The new association adopted its constitu- 
tion November 24, 1868, with 41 members 
present. There was one woman signer. 

The first year the association occupied a 
room in the Edwards Block, but from Janu- 
ary 1870 to 1888, when it merged with the 
La Crosse Public Library, it had a room in 
the Rodolf Block. It continued to sponsor 
the lecture series. The last report of the or- 
ganization, June 1886, listed 4,270 books in 
its possession. 

In 1885 the present trustees of the La 
Crosse Public Library came into existence 
under the provisions of the will of Cad- 
wallader C. Washburn. 

At that time the Young Men's Library 
Association and the trustees of the La Crosse 
Public Library entered into an agreement: 
the association agreed to give service until 
the new La Crosse Public Library building 
was ready—a service continued until March 
30, 1888, when it turned over all its effects to 
the La Crosse Public Library. This 
amounted to about 4,350 books. 

The following were the words used in 
Washburn's will to establish the present 
library: 

“It is my intention during my lifetime to 
found a library in the city of La Crosse, in 
the State of Wisconsin, to be called the 
La Crosse Public Library and to endow the 
same on a scale as I conceive suitable to the 
present size and prospective growth of the 
city, If I fail to accomplish this object in 
my lifetime, then I appoint the seven per- 
sons below named to carry my intentions 
into effect, to wit: The mayor of the city of 
La Crosse, ex officio trustee and chairman of 
the board, G. van Steenwyk, Joseph Clarke, 
Frederick A. Copeland, Theodore Rodolf, J. 
M. Holley, and C. L. Colman; and in case of 
the death of, or disability, or declination of 
either of them, I appoint the following per- 
sons in place of those now acting, namely: 
in place of G. van Steenwyk, S. S. Burton; 
in place of Joseph Clarke, E. E. Bentley; in 
place of Frederick A. Copeland, G. M. Wood- 
ward; in place of Theodore Rodolf, W. W. 
Crosby; in place of J. M. Holley, Mons An- 
derson; and in place of C. L. Colman, John 
Ulrich; and as to the election of members 
and the perpetuation of the board, I give the 
same directions which I have already given 
in relation to the trustees of the orphan 


with legal power to act In the premises, they 
shall have power to perpetuate thelr board 
by the election of someone to fill any va- 
cancy that may occur.” 

In 1908, the original building was doubled 
in size. The money for this was contributed 
by A. W. Pettibone, L. D. Colman, J. M. 
Hixon, and Mrs. C. L. Colman. 

The North Branch Library was established 
in 1905 and the South Branch in 1915. The 
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present North Side Branch Building was con- 
structed in 1942; the South Branch in 1952. 

Trustees of the La Crosse Public Library 
are Mayor Milo G. Knutson, ex officio; Don- 
ald Field, Charles Gelatt, Quincy Hale, Jo- 
seph. Liskovec, and Gysbert van Steenwyk. 
The late Cameron L. Baldwin was the sey- 


enth trustee. 
Officers are Knutson, president ex 
officio; Liskovec, vice president; Gelatt, 


treasurer; Field, secretary; and Gertrude R. 
Thurow, assistant secretary. 

A report released by the trustees at their 
recent annual meeting shows how the li- 
brary has grown from 1888 when 4,350 books 
were on hand. 

The book stock at the two branch libraries 
and the main library totals 106,491. Circu- 
lation in 1961 was 432,823 and registered bor- 
rowers totaled 21,839. Of these, 1,180 are 
nonresidents. 

The library has 1,666 phonograph records 
on hand, including languages, music, and 
poetry readings. It also has 2,097 films 
which were viewed by 132,976 persons in 1961. 


Hope for Different Pattern 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mr, WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, there 
are many persons in my congressional 
district who are concerned about the way 
our Federal Government often estab- 
lishes conflicting policies in respect to an 
existing problem. Examples are numer- 
ous, but several are set forth in two edi- 
torials that appeared in the Puget Sound 
Mail, of La Conner, Wash., May 7, 1962. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include these 
editorials: 

We Horz ror A DIFFERENT PATTERN 

In Korea our allies sent in some mighty 
good fighting men, but at the same time the 
national policies of those same allies helped 
prevent General MacArthur from attaining a 
decisive victory in that war—and those poli- 
cles put the fighting men in the lines in an 
unheard of wartime position of risking their 
lives in a war that did not have victory as 
its goal. 

We had hoped for a change in pattern for 
the future—but, now as we send troops into 
Thailand, our President has invited our al- 
lies to also send token forces to fight any 
invasion of Thailand territory by Communist 
forces from Laos. The fighting men would be 
welcome, but not if the policy of their gov- 
ernment would dominate and hamstring U.S. 
efforts as it did in Korea. 

We'll bet the Netherlands which has had 
its New Guinea territory invaded by troops 
of leftist Indonesia; Portugal which had 
“neutralist” India invade and take over small 
Portuguese territories; and France which 
lost Indochina in bitter fighting will not be 
anxious to send troops—and we don't blame 
them. 


We Are Harp To UNDERSTAND 

On occasion, we must be hard for other 
nations to understand: We have a Commu- 
nist takeover in Cuba right on our doorstep 
and do little about it—but we send troops 
to far off Thailand when Communists 
threaten. It is even hard for us to under- 
stand ourselves at times: Our Government 
uses strong pressure tactics against steel 
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companies in the name of holding the line 
against inflation—and at the same time our 
Government does a far more damaging 
uneconomic thing by giving hundreds of 
millions to Brazil, a country which seizes our 
private enterprise investments invited there 
to help them—and at the same time Brazil 
takes steps to do business with the Commu- 
nist countries. 


Planned Famine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, in connec- 
tion with the farm legislation presently 
before the House, I find of interest the 
following editorial from my hometown 
newspaper, the Martinsville Daily Re- 
porter, June 15, 1962: 

PLANNED FAMINE 


Our Government sets great store by plan- 
ning the farmer’s future. The abortive ef- 
fort to provide for prison sentences for farm- 
ers who didn't properly fill out governmental 
forms is a sample of the zeal with which the 
Secretary of Agriculture is pressing for a 
senior partnership in every farming enter- 
prise. 

Now we don't haye to imagine what hap- 
pens when governments run farming. We 
can see it happening in half the world. 
Regimented agriculture has produced only 
famine and economic paralysis in the Com- 
munist nations of the world. There is only 
one Red-ruied land that has enough to eat— 
Poland. And only in Poland have the farm- 
ers been relatively free. 

This is now admitted by Russia when she 
sharply increases the prices of food, and 
otherwise tightens rationing. 

This also is admitted by Red China and 
Red East Germany, where hundreds of refu- 
gees every day risk their necks to try to 
escape to food and freedom. 

Every conceivable scheme and device has 
been tried to increase agricultural produc- 
tion in the Communist world. However, ma- 
chinery and fertilizer priorities, the com- 
pulsory diversion of millions of men and 
women and children to farms and handsome 
incentive prizes have failed to produce 
enough to satisfy the gnawing hunger of the 
Red populations. 

In complete contrast, 8 percent of Amer- 
ica's population is growing enough food and 
clothing material to give us the highest 
living standard in history, and also to en- 
able us to export unprecedented tons of all 
sorts of produce. 

Our great farm production is one of the 
mightiest weapons in the world economic 
struggle. 

Why, then, does the Kennedy administra- 
tion try to impose complete controls on 
American farmers? 

Why does the White House pretend that 
Washington bureaucrats can manage a man's 
fields better than the farmowner himself can 
manage them? 

We have a glaring example right here in 
Indiana of how all this radical farm regi- 
mentation works. As every Hoosier farmer 
knows, the much-desired Soft Red Winter 
wheat is the kind grown in these east-central 
States. This wheat has been forced under 
the same drastic Kennedy cutbacks as are 
imposed on hard western wheat. As a re- 
sult, there is a national shortage of the 
Indiana-type wheat. 

The soft wheat cutback robs Hoosier 
farmers of income rightfully theirs. It also 
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penalizes every American housewife, for it 
has sent to unprecedented heights the cost 
of flour used in pastries and nonbread 
baking. 

By their insane policy of blind and in- 
discriminate curtailment, Kennedy and 
Freeman have reduced farm income but have 
increased consumer costs. However, the 
system keeps a lot of bureaucrats on the 
heavily padded Government payrolls. That, 
of course, is their real purpose. 

The unnatural and vicious system of farm 
controls and big bonuses to certain favored 
operators has produced the Billy Sol Estes 
scandal. They are trying desperately to 
whitewash this mess. But Kennedy and 
Freeman cannot deny that Estes grew rich 
very quickly by big Agriculture Department 
payments. 


Winnfield High School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL B. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, during the annual Cherry Blossom 
Festival in Washington in early April 
of this year, the State of Louisiana was 
represented by the high school band of 
Winnfield High School, Winnfield, La. 
The people of Louisiana are proud of 
these young people. I take particular 
pleasure in commending them, as Winn- 
field is a part of the State with which I 
am particularly familiar. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a short summary of the 
history of Winnfield High School. 


There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

History OF WINNFIELD HIGH SCHOOL 


Winn Parish itself was created by an act 
of the Legislature of Loulsiana of 1852. The 
parish was formed from portions of Natchi- 
toches, Catahoula, and Rapides Parishes- 
The Winn Parish Board of School Directors 
was set up on September 22, 1888, under the 
act of 1877 which provided for parish boards 
of education. 

In 1903, the school board met pursuant to 
a need for additional educational oppor- 
tunities for the youth of Winnfield and the 
surrounding areas. This area had grown in 
population and industry in such proportion 
as to make this need a dominant one. 
August of 1903, in special session, the 
passed an ordinance creating the Winnfield 
High School. 

By 1907, the high school had grown to an 
institution of 485 students, 12 teachers. BY 
this time, public transportation of students 
to the school was becoming a major prob- 
lem. The first official act of the Winn 
School Board in providing transportation was 
taken during the October meeting of 1907- 
The minutes of that meeting read: “On mo- 
tion of Mr. Long, the secretary of the parish 
board is authorized to purchase a wagonette 
and the president is authorized to contract 
with the lowest responsible bidder to trans- 
port the children from Dugdemonia commu- 
nity to Winnfield.” 

Winnfield High School has had a number 
of famous people enrolled over the years: 
Many former students have gained fame in 
various fields: Huey P. Long. Governor, Sena- 
tor from Louisiana; Earl K. Long, three times 
Governor of Louisiana; George Long, Con- 
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gressman from Louisiana's Eighth District; 
O. K. Alien, Governor of Louisiana; Pat Tug- 
well, treasurer of Louisiana; A. Leonard Al- 
len, Congressman from Louisiana's Eighth 
District. 

Many judges, doctors, lawyers, teachers, 
farmers, and numerous others have received 
their basic academic training at Winnfield 
High School. 

The Southern Sentinel, a local weekly 
newspaper, in its edition of October 16, 1908, 
Carried this story: “A very interesting debate 
in the high school on the question: ‘Re- 
Solved, That the Philippine Islands should be 
free.’ Affirmative were Huey Long and Clabe 
Terral; negative were Harlie Bozeman and 
Robert Gamble.” 

In the year 1909, two significant events 
took place at Winnfield High School. The 
first football team was organized, and the 
first brick building was constructed. 

In 1911, the school changed from a 12- to 
an 11-grade system. Huey Long vigorously 
Opposed this change, and moved to Shreve- 
Port to complete his high school work. 

In 1920, the first high school yearbook 
Was published. It was called the Marbloid. 
The first Winnfield High School newspaper 
Was the Motivator, originated in 1923. 

In the fall of 1952, the first adult educa- 
tion classes at Winnfield High School were 
Organized. These classes provided an op- 
Portunity for interested adults to complete 
their high school education. Since that 
time, over 200 adults from Winnfield and 
Surrounding areas have earned diplomas 
from the high school. 

Winnfield High School has 103 trophies in 
its trophy case, representing outstanding 
Achievements in athletic and academic com- 
Petition. On April 8, 1910, for example, Huey 

Was awarded third place in declama- 
tion in a literary rally held at Minden, La. 
On June 3, 1910, one of the greatest athletic 
events in the history of Winnfield took 
Place, when Winnfield High School defeated 
New Orleans for the State championship in 
high school baseball. In 1948, the parlia- 
Mentary procedure team represented the 
School in the State contest and won first 
Place. 

(Information obtained from à research 
Paper prepared by Eugene F. Love, principal 
of Winnfield High School.) 


Nation’s No. 1 Problem: Confusion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
` IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mr, MICHEL. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
Ord, I include the following from the 
Peoria Journal Star, Sunday, June 17: 

Nation's No. 1 PROBLEM: CONFUSION 


At a time when the Communist world 18 
Tacked with hunger and dissension, the 
United States is floundering in confusion in 

business world, in the stock market, in 
„ and across the land—led by con- 
fusion in the White House. 

The President who spoke so tellingly of 
the need for clear direction, guidelines, and 

mg-term goals for every sector of the Nation 
Under the leadership of its President has, 

fact, torn up his state of the Union 
ge with which 1962 was launched at 
least three times in the first 5 months of the 


One day businessmen are you-know-whats, 
and the next day he loves them. 
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One day, a balanced budget is promised. 
The next day a balanced budget is the sub- 
ject of ridicule as a “myth.” 

One day, a host of Presidential task forces 
deluge us with an endless series of new and 
costly projects for Government costing many 
billions—the next day the President is 
promising tax cuts. 

Even in politics the pattern is the same. 
One day the President publicly proclaimed 
“no compromise” on his medicare promotion 
and just 3 days later he was seeking a com- 
promise, 

No wonder there is confusion, a stuttering 
stock market, a jerky economy, and a Con- 
gress that in 5 months with all the verbal 
fireworks has actually passed only two bills— 
neither of which was the least bit contro- 
versial. 

We have had plenty of movement in 1962, 
all right, but it has been zigzag, forward 
and back, back and forth, and side to side. 
No wonder there is such confusion as to 
direction. 

Where are we going? Where are we trying 
to go? Does anybody know? 

About the only thing we can be sure of in 
1962 is that Teddy Kennedy will get a Senate 
seat for a birthday present—one way or 
another, 


The Iowa Poll Shows 80 Percent for 
Medicare Based on Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


* OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
many of my colleagues and I have al- 
ways maintained that programs which 
extend taxpayers’ money for Federal 
assistance should be based on need. 
This does not require a pauper's oath in 
order to qualify, but it does insure that 
the assistance is channeled to those who 
need it most and is not extended to those 
who have the means to provide for them- 
selves. I, especially, was gratified to 
note the result of a recent Iowa poll on 
this subject, conducted by the Des 
Moines, Iowa, Register and Tribune and 
appearing in the Des Moines Sunday 
Register on June 17. 

This poll shows that Iowans back the 
need principle in providing medical care 
of the aged, a principle which is not in- 
corporated in the King-Anderson bill 
now pending in the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to bring the result of this poll to 
the attention of my colleagues so that 
they can be guided accordingly in fur- 
ther consideration of this legislation: 
EIGHTY PERCENT FoR MEDICARE BASED ON NEED 

Iowans strongly favor medical care for the 
aged based on need rather than blanket 
coverage of all persons over 65 years of age, 
the Iowa poll reports. 

Eighty percent favor a Federal aid pro- 
gram based on need, 16 percent support 
blanket coverage, and 4 percent have no 
opinion. 

An identical poll taken early in 1961 re- 


ported 74 percent support for a bill based on 
need, 21 percent for blanket coverage, and 
5 percent no opinion. 

The medical care issue is of significant 
interest to Iowans because this State has 
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one of the highest proportions of popula- 
tion in the 65-and-over age group. A cross- 
tabulation of those 65 and over in the poll 
shows that 82 percent favor a bill based on 
need, with only 16 percent supporting 
blanket coverage, about the same as for the 
whole population. 

However, about half of this 65-and-over 
group is in the low-income bracket (under 
$3,000) and, therefore, would benefit either 
way—need or blanket coverage. 

About 67 percent of Iowans feel the Fed- 
eral Government should provide some form 
of medical and hospital care for persons 
over 65. This feeling is the same today as 
in 1961, 

Answers to another question in the poll 
indicate that Iowans are about evenly di- 
vided between social security and other taxes 
as a means of paying for a medical care pro- 


City and rural residents differ widely on 
whether the Federal Government should 
provide medical care for the aged. Among 
city residents, 77 percent feel the Govern- 
ment should provide some form of medical 
care, while 51 percent of farmers favor the 
idea. Almost 4 out of 10 farmers oppose any 
governmental medical care, while only 16 
percent of city residents oppose it. 

President Kennedy’s program (King-An- 
derson bill), provides medical and hospital 
coverage for all persons 65 and over under 
social security. Political leaders give little 
chance for the King-Anderson bill. However, 
there is some indication of a compromise 
which might take the form of amendments 
to the 1960 Kerr-Mills Act which provides 
for State and Federal payments to 
who prove they cannot pay their medical 
bills. z 

Iowans were asked: “Do you think the 
Federal Government in Washington should 
provide some form of hospital and medical 
care for persons over 65 years of age?” 


Total City Town Farm 

(in percent) 
— — 67 77 69 51 
NO ns cn ehdtnnaon 24 16 20 39 
Don’t know 9 7 11 10 


“Suppose the Government decides to pro- 
vide some form of medical care for the aged. 
Do you think this Government care should 
cover all persons over 65 years of age or just 
those over 65 who can’t afford to buy their 
own health insurance?” 


1962 1961 
(in percent) 
e os hc np sant 16 21 
Only those who can't afford 80 74 
N 4 5 


“If the Government decides to provide 
some form of medical care for the aged, how 
do you think this should be paid for? 
Through increased social security taxes or 
from other general tax revenues?” 


Total City Town Farm 

(in percent) 
Social security 41 44 32 42 
Other taxes 39 38 44 40 
No opinion -20 18 24 18 


New Ideas From the Thirties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DELBERT L. LATTA 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1962 
Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp an article by 
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David Lawrence which appeared in the 

Evening Star of June 18, 1962, entitled 

“New Ideas From the Thirties” and 

commend it to the Members of the House 

for their reading pleasure. It is as fol- 

lows: 

From the Washington Evening Star of June 

18, 1962] 

New Iveas From THE THIRTIES—KENNEDY 
Plau To CHANGE U.S. ACCOUNTING SEEN 
ORIGINALLY PUSHED BY BRAIN Trust 


(By David Lawrence) 


President Kennedy may not have realized 
it, but some of the “new” and “sophisti- 
cated” ideas he expounded in his address last 
week at Yale University are throwbacks to 
proposals made and rejected in the 1930's. 

The President perhaps decided anyway to 
advocate the changes in the system of audit- 
ing the Government's expense and income 
which President Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
his “brain trust” sponsored. The scheme is 
to list only a part of the Government's an- 
nual outlay as expenses“ and to set up a 
lot of inventories and properties as “invest- 
ments” or capital assets. The purpose, of 
course, is to show less of a deficit, if not a 
surplus, in the principal statement of fi- 
nances that gets public attention. Such a 
change, it is argued, would be more like the 
methods of private business. 

Daniel W. Bell who was Director of the 
Budget for several years, beginning in 1935, 
and who now is head of the American Se- 
curity & Trust Co. here, fought vigorously 
against the idea as unsound and Congress 
didn't warm up to it either. 

Again, in the early days of the Eisenhower 
administration, the plan received a big boost 
from Beardsley Ruml, who was finance chair- 
man of Adlai Stevenson’s presidential cam- 
paign in 1952 and who had gained fame in 
championing the present “pay-as-you-go” 
system of paying income taxes. But even 
Mr. Ruml didn't claim that the “capital 
budget“ idea was original. He said to the 
House Ways and Means Committee on Au- 
gust 12, 1953: 

“This change has been recommended for 
years by students, organizations, and Gov- 
ernment agencies.” 

President Kennedy in his speech at Yale 
denounced the present method of present- 
ing the annual budget to the country as a 
“myth.” He said: $ 

“For the great enemy of the truth is very 
often not the lie—deliberate, contrived and 
dishonest—but the myth—persistent, per- 
suasive and unrealistic.” 

Turning to what he called “fiscal myths,” 
Mr. Kennedy said: 

“We persist in measuring our Federal fis- 
cal integrity today by the conventional, or 
administrative, budget, with results which 
would be regarded as absurd in any business 
firm, in any country of Europe, or in any 
careful assessment of the reality of our 
national finances. 

The administrative budget has sound ad- 
ministrative uses. But for wider purposes 
it is less helpful. It omits our special trust 
funds and the effect they have on our econ- 
omy. It neglects changes in assets or inven- 
tories. It cannot tell a loan from a straight 
expenditure. And worst of all it cannot dis- 
tinguish between operating expenditures and 
long-term investments. 

The President may not be aware of it, but 
those very points were made in the 1930's. 
He said in his Yale speech that some of the 
things he had been hearing recently around 
the country “sound Uke old records, long: 
playing, left over from the middle thirties” 
and that these “took place in a different 
world with different needs and different 

But Mr. Kennedy may not know that the 
objective of the capital budget plan in the 
1930's was exactly the same as he has in mind 
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today—to get rid of the bad word deficits 
and to make a better political impression. 
Sometimes the capital assets on the books 
prove to be a myth, Thus, the true deficit 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation— 
an independent agency founded in 1932— 
was not generally known for many years, 
but finally $2.8 billion had to be added to 
the public debt. 

This writer the other day asked Senator 
Harry Bryn. Democrat, of Virginia, chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee, what 
he thought of the capital budget scheme? 
Senator Brno said: 

“I am opposed to it. I think it's fantastic 
to try to take all the capital outlay and 
outright investments by the Government in 
buildings and construction and appropria- 
tions for defense equipment and not charge 
them to regular expenditures. You would 
never know where you stood. It’s just a way 
to cover up real deficits. We must not try 
to fool the people.” 

It would be hard, for instance, the Senator 
added, to classify, a Polaris-bearing sub- 
marine or a missile base as an investment 
and to figure out what the depreciation 
would be, especially since the Government 
spends so much on a big military machine 
that isn't comparable to the plant and equip- 
ment of private business which yields an 
annual earning, Also, the Treasury has a 
host of contingent liabilities and guaran- 
tees running into the billions. Trust funds 
would be subjected constantly to the tempta- 
tions of back-door borrowing and spending 
for unrelated purposes. 

The President and three high administra- 
tion officials nevertheless delivered last week 
a total of four public speeches designed to 
prepare the country to accept the theory of 
a capital budget. All this brings to mind 
the quip that Prime Minister Harold Mac- 
millan, head of the Conservative Party in 
Great Britain, made in 1959 during his cam- 
paign against the Socialist Labor Party. He 
said: 


“The opposition has some sound and orig- 
inal ideas, but the trouble is that some of 
the original ideas are not sound and some 
of the sound ideas are not original.” 

The idea of a capital budget is not 
original with Mr. Kennedy, and it has been 
proved unsound every time it has been pub- 
licly debated from the days of F.D.R. through 
the years of the Eisenhower administration. 


Day of Decision May Be Soon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Prairie Farmer: 


PRAIRIE FARMER Says: “Day or DECISION May 
Bx Soon” 

Sudden passage in the U.S. Senate of a 
compulsory supply management farm bill, 
aimed primarily at midwest feed-grain pro- 
duction, has practically everyone worried or 
excited. How you feel about it depends a 
lot on what direction you think farm legis- 
lation should take. The vote was a close 
one, 42 to 38. 

It was a victory for Southern Senators 
aided by city-minded Democrats who have 
largely accepted the administration line that 
the cost of farm programs must be cut. The 
South, which already has its principal crops, 
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namely cotton, tobacco, and peanuts, under 
compulsory quotas, is thus seeking to im- 
pose this pattern on the feed-grain and live- 
stock systems of farming centered in the 
Midwest. The catch is the fact that these 
same southerners managed to have their 
own feed-grain acreages exempted, permit- 
ting them to shift to feed grains without 
penalty. 

The new program is being pushed fast and 
furiously by the administration. By the 
time you read this it will be debated in the 
House. It may already have been passed. 

If passed in substantially its present form, 
there will be a referendum before the sum- 
mer is over. It will require a two-thirds 
vote of eligible farmers to accept the com- 
pulsory program, and the alternative will 
be really tough. 

You may vote for the new system or ac- 
cept a more or less free market with supports 
of 50 percent of parity or less, at the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of Agriculture. What 
the Government would do with its accumu- 
lated surpluses in such case is not clear. 

If the yote were called this summer there 
would be very little time to weigh and dis- 
cuss the alternatives. 

In any case, you had better stand by to do 
some heavy thinking. If you believe Con- 
gress is shirking its duty by passing this 
“damned if you do, damned if you don’t” 
decision on to farmers, then you should write 
your Congressmen immediately and give your 
opinion. 

Prairie Farmer will try to do the best pos- 
sible job of explaining and interpreting the 
issues after Congress has acted. As this is 
written the Senate bill inspires these 
comments: 

1. This is a kind of turning point in Amer- 
ican agriculture. It would apply to the 
heart of farming the compulsory quotas 
that have so far nibbled around the edges. 
It is intended to give more security to the 
farmer, at a price, of course. There is very 
little doubt that it would bring higher prices 
for a smaller output and greater financial 
security but probably less financial oppor- 
tunity. If anything, the large operators 
would benefit more than smaller farmers. 
as has been the case in the past. 

2. A price would be levied for this extra 
security. Practically all farmers would have 
to go along. There is a feed-grain exemp- 
tion of 25 acres, but the small farmer who 
chose to stay out of the program would re- 
ceive no payments and would never be able 
to increase beyond the 25 acres. He would 
get the same fines if he gets out of line. 

3. The system would be very complicated 
and hard to understand. A lot of regula- 
tions and police work would be necessary to 
apply it to each individual farm. The leg- 
islation does not give authority to put a 
farmer in jail for failing to comply. It 
does give power to levy stiff fines and collect 
those fines by selling his property. 

4. One can only speculate on just what 
measures will be taken if the law is passed 
and approved by referendum. One educated 
guess is that a reduction around the same 
level as the 20 percent under the present 
feed-grain program would be required of all. 
If there is too much evasion, this will go up 
in succeeding years. There would be pay- 
ments for diversion on a declining basis over 
a period of 3 years. After that, it is As- 
sumed that higher prices would take the 
place of the payments. There's a compli- 
cated system of exemptions, but they see™ 
to be more territorial and political than 
reasonable. They are sure to add to the 
confusion. 

5. By the time you read this you may 
know whether you face a referendum this 
summer. If the decision has to be made, 
it will be one of the most critical in Amer- 
ican history. It will call for all the wisdom 
we can muster, applied to both shorttime 
and longtime views of farming. 
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No Opposition Party Allowed 
in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am sub- 
mitting for the Record a most outstand- 
ing editorial which appeared in the Mon- 
day, June 18, 1962, Columbus Dispatch, 

I hope my colleagues in the Congress 
will read and reread this fine editorial 
and apply some commonsense in analyz- 
ing legislation. 

People seem to forget the tremendous 
volume of legislative action that passes 
either without objection or by voice vote. 
Those bills of a major nature are nearly 
always controversial, and hence oppo- 
Sition develops notwithstanding party 
affiliation. 

Basic differences of opinion and phi- 
losophy of government are inherent in 
a legislative body, and when an admin- 
istration insists on submitting bill after 
bill after bill designed to shift more 
Power to the Executive, to place more 
controls and regimentation on the Amer- 
ican people, to further centralize govern- 
ment, to depart from constitutional prin- 
ciples, then there will be opposition, and 
I hope increased opposition to a point 
that this type of legislation will be totally 
rejected. 

The editorial follows: 

From the Columbus (Ohio) Evening Dis- 
patch, June 18, 1962] 
No OPPOSITION PARTY ALLOWED IN CONGRESS? 

Fresh from having obliterated opposition 
Within the Massachusetts State convention 


of his own party by means of the prestige of 


his office and the patronage it carries, Pres- 

ident Kennedy wishes the Republican oppo- 

aean in Congress would roll over and play 
ead. 

Every form of government outside the 
totalitarian mechanisms recognizes an op- 
Position party. Ever since midway in the 
first administration of President Washing- 
ton, we have had formal opposition parties 
in the U.S. political system, with the pos- 
sible exception of a short period in the 1820's 
When opposition was distributed through- 
Out what was sometimes called the Demo- 
cratic and sometimes the Republican Party, 
or a hyphenation of the two labels. 

But President Kennedy told a news con- 
ference one day last week that he wishes 
the Republicans would stop being an oppo- 
sition party to his program and give him 
the help he needs to put across that pro- 
Sram in lieu of the votes he cannot get from 
the members of his own party in Congress. 

Just why should Mr. Kennedy assume that 
the Republican Party, for instance, should 
Swallow his farm program which is in trou- 
ble in Congress? Does he think there is no 
room for partisan disagreement with a pro- 
gram which would impose the strictest agri- 
Cultural controls in all the Nation's history 
and which gives little actual hope of solving 
the lls of overabundance and high Govern- 
Ment supports from taxes—a program 
Which, in fact, may only make the problem 
worse? 

Or, how can a conservative party—which 
the Republican Party is to a degree, more or 
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less—support his medicare program which, 
despite all protestations, is a long step into 
socialized medicine? 

And doesn't Mr. Kennedy admit for 1 
minute the possibility that there is room 
for an opposition party to oppose his han- 
diing of the Federal budget or his approach 
to the economic problems of the Nation 
and the interrelation of the budget and the 
economy? 

The first remedy he reached for after the 
stock market decline became serious was an 
if-and-maybe cut in taxes. But the scheme 
didn't work insofar as the stock trend is 
concerned. Why? Possibly—Jjust possibly, 
could it be because he did not at the same 
time order a cut in Federal spending? In- 
stead, he brought the full force of his powers 
to bear on Congress to raise the debt limit 
to $308 billion—the highest of all time, even 
under present taxes. 

Wouldn't maybe $306 billion do, as some 
Republicans proposed? No, said Secretary 
of the Treasury Dillon, the lower figure 
would put the Treasury in such a tight 
position “the boys” (Congress) would have 
to come back in November and vote for the 
$308 billion ceiling. 

Before he tries to make Republicans in 
Congress solely responsible for failure of his 
legislative program, the President might try 
to make sure he has the solid support of his 
own party on that program. 

He might try to convince the Intelligent 
leaders of his own party who have balked 
at key measures in his program that they 
owe allegiance to him rather than to any 
conscientious scruples against what the vari- 
ous-bills in the program propose. 

Let us point to the House Ways and Means 
Committee, which is controlled by Demo- 
crats 15 to 10 and which thus far has bottled 
up the President's bill for hospital care for 
the aged under social security—the King- 
Anderson so-called medicare bill. The 
Democrats have enough votes to recommend 
the bill for passage, but obviously the Presi- 
dent proposes to place the responsibility for 


the stalemate on the Republicans on the. 


committee. y 

Then there is the chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, Representative 
Wr sun D. MLS, Democrat, of Arkansas, who 
has declined to pledge himself to Mr, Ken- 
nedy's proposal for an across-the-board cut 
in taxes next year, without seeing the whole 
prospectus, including next year's proposed 
spending program. : 

And Senator Harry F, Byrd, Democrat, of 
Virginia, chairman of the Senate Fnance 
Committee who is opposed to raising the debt 
ceiling to $308 billion and to the proposed 
withholding tax on dividends and Interest. 

Or, Ohio’s senior Democrat in the Senate, 
Prank J, Lausch, who led an all-but-suc- 
cessful revolt recently continued aid 
to Yugoslavia and Poland in the form of farm 
surpluses, and who supported the other limi- 
tations on foreign aid to Communist satellite 
countries—limitations against which the 
State Department is protesting vociferously. 

The President did not mention these and 
other deviates from his program course in 
his press conference. Instead he gave Demo- 
crats in Congress a light pat on the back, 
while urging Republicans to ignore party 
labels and vote for his pet proposals. 

In spite of the sometimes seemingly inef- 
fective Republican leadership in Congress, 
the Republican Members have a responsibil- 
ity to conduct themselves in the manner and 
style of the opposition party. After all, 
nearly half the voters in the country favored 
the Republican candidate for President in 
1960. Many Republican Members of Con- 
gress were elected on and by means of the 
strength of that fact. 

President Kennedy would not be expected 
to approve of the Republican stand on all 
issues coming before Congress, but from the 
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standpoint of neither history nor consistency 
nor political sophistication can he expect 
each and every Republican to come to the 
aid of his (Kennedy’s) party whenever Demo- 
crats refuse to do 50. 


Graduates’ Door Opens Wider 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Evening Star of June 19, 1962: 
GRADUATES’ Door OPENS WIrn— Tor Necro 

STUDENTS FIND OPPORTUNITY, BUT It’s STILL 

LARGELY OUTSIDE SOUTH 

(By Ralph McGill) 

Now that the voices of commencement 
speakers have ceased and the sultry stillness 
of summer lies heavy on the campuses of the 
land, there is time for refiection. 

Morehouse College, located in Atlanta, is 95 
years old. It was founded first in Augusta, 
Ga, Two ex-slaves were instrumental in its 
establishment. In 1874 the school was 
moved to Atlanta. 

Its first classes were held in the basement 
of a church. In those years it was a theo- 
logical institute. It responded to educa- 
tional needs and slowly became a liberal arts 
college. In 1913 it took the name of William 
L. Morehouse, a leading religious leader of 
the time. Some years ago the college began 
to give emphasis to chemistry, physics, and 
mathematics. 

Its commencement of 1962 offered an illus- 
tration of changes in what is a changing 
South. The honor graduates were intro- 
duced. Since it is only in recent years that 
the doors of job opportunity have been open- 
ing for educated, competent Negroes, the col- 
lege made announcements of what it meant 
in terms of economic reward to be an honor 
student under néw and favorable circum- 
stances. There were in the audience moth- 
ers and fathers, grandparents and other adult 
relatives who had had educational advan- 
tages, but had found doors of employment 
closed save in the fields of segregated teach- 
ing. . 


There was, therefore, a certain drama in 
the reading of the lists. 

George A. Anderson, honor graduate in 
mathematics, will begin work in July as a 
systems engineer for IBM, His beginning 
salary is $6,048 per year—the same offered 
all beginners in that field. 

Clark H. Everett—with highest honors— 
was the recipient of a Woodrow Wilson Fel- 
lowship in the amount of $1,600, plus tuition 
and fees, to study in the graduate English 
department of the University of Michigan. 

Nathaniel E. Griffin, with honors in mathe- 
matics, will be a research assistant in math, 
with a $2,000 award, at New Highlands Uni- 
versity in Las Vegas. 

Melvin L. Heard, Jr., with mathematics 
honors, will be a graduate assistant teacher 
and student at Purdue, with a salary of 
$2,300. 

Donald R. Hopkins will go to the University 
of Chicago Medical Schoo] with the help of 
a National Medical-Sloan Foundation schol- 
arship of $2,000. 

Joseph J. Rodgers, Jr., with highest honors, 
won a competitive Fulbright scholarship, but 
passed it up to accept a Woodrow Wilson fel- 
lowship to study French at Harvard. 
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Troy I. Story, Jr., and LeRoy Wilson, Jr., 
won $2,000 assistantships in chemistry at the 
University of California, 

Ashton G. Ward accepted a similar teach- 
ing scholarship at the University of Ilinois. 

There were others with equally impreasive 
rewards for work well done. The long list of 
men to whom opportunity had responded was 
greeted with a tremendous roar of applause. 
There was in it more than mere appreciation 
of students who had done well and a faculty 
that had taught them. Fathers and mothers 
and relatives who had been denied oppor- 
tunity to use their education were cheering 
the opening door and its meaning to America. 
The singing of “My Country ‘Tis of Thee” 
took on a deeper, more meaningful inter- 
pretation. 

Those who looked on could not avoid other 
conclusions. At other colleges and univer- 
sities in the South, more particularly at those 
offering technical education, the employ- 
ment opportunities were largely outside the 
South. 

The honor graduates at Negro institutions 
were an example of how much ability and 
talent the Nation has failed to use in bygone 
years. For the South, the lesson was even 
more significant. The door of opportunity 
for the educated, competent Negro graduate, 
while it is cracked as it was not before, still 
isnot open. We waste too much competence, 
It is not a surplus commodity. 


The United Nations: A Failure or a Cal- 
culated Trap for the United States? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, in 
the April 21, 1960, issue of Human 
Events there appeared an article by 
Edna Fluegel entitled The United Na- 
tions—A Failure or a Calculated Trap 
for the United States?” I commend 
the article to the attention of my col- 
leagues. Under unanimous consent, I 
place it in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The article follows: 


Tue Untrep Nations—A FAILURE OR A CAL- 
CULATED TRAP FOR THE UNITED STATES? 
(By Edna Fluegel) 

Fifteen years ago the United Nations was 
launched at San Francisco. It had elaborate 
purposes and principles, but its primary 
function was the maintenance of peace by 
force if n . Membership on the part 
of the United States involved the renuncia- 
tion of its historically successful policy of 
freedom of choice to serve its own interests 
by going it alone or by temporary alliances. 
Although the United States was then, beyond 
question or challenge, the paramount world 
power, a strange combination of hopes and 
fears merged to produce and to sell the illu- 
sion that America could find security only in 
collectivity. 

Today, 15 years later, the abysmal failure 
of the United Nations to achieve its para- 
mount objective, as far as the United States 
is concerned, is dramatically and tragically 
clarified by the fact that the United States 
is en route to another summit meeting, a 
meeting that is proof that security has not 
been achieved. 

Is the United Nations only a failure? Or 
is it, for the United States, an actual or po- 
tential deathtrap? If it is only a failure, 
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the daily recommendations for “activation” 
a la Humphrey, Eleanor Roosevelt, ete.—or 
even the incredible Herter proposal for 
vesting in it more military power than any 
individual country possesses—are under- 
standable as coverup and campaign oratory, 
though completely unacceptable, If, on the 
other hand, the United Nations is a potential 
deathtrap for the United States, these and 
other proposals for building up the United 
Nations are, designedly or not, calculated to 
spring the trap. 

The answer is to be found in the member- 
ship of the United Nations—what it was, 
how it changed, what it signifies today, what 
it portends for the future. There were 51 
charter members in 1945. Today there are 
82 members. Is the United States more or 
less powerful in the United Nations today 
than it was in 1945? Will the next admis- 
sions—20 to 30 are looming possibilities and 
some authorities refer to 120 nations“ 
enhance or diminish the American position? 
What is the significance of a report on 
March 11 that 48 (of the present 82) mem- 
bers seek UNICEF funds? 

Fifteen years ago the American people 
were told that the appeasement involved in 
separate membership for the Ukraine and for 
Byelorussia was unimportant since this 
would only give Russia three votes. How 
those votes have grown. Later admissions 
were supposed to balance,“ a mathematical 
formula that led to the “package deal” of 
1955. The trouble is that the Soviet Union 
controls its members—and frequently “ours” 
as well, The terms “free world” and “Com- 
munist world” obscure the real picture since 
the “free world” is everything that is not 
formally and totally committed to Russia. 
Nations vote on issues; issues deal with im- 
mediate interests. Nations, like politicians, 
vote their hopes and fears and rarely, unless 
“party discipline” is absolute, do they sacri- 
fice the present “getting” or the short-run 
“avoiding.” This means that an increasing 
number of so-called free world members 
either vote with the Communist world or 
abstain. 

The question of membership was much 
discussed prior to San Francisco and there 
were three schools of thought among the 
planners. One group favored universality 
and won over another which experimented 
with the possibility of weighted votes de- 
signed to give plural votes roughly corres- 
ponding to the power (numbers, economic, 
and military strength, etc.) individual mem- 
bers represented. Winston Churchill, aware 
of the absurdity of the first and the difi- 
culties and dangers of the second, tried to 
introduce the idea of an overall organization 
representing regional groupings, but was de- 
feated. Universality was adopted as a goal 
and, even at the beginning, states-by-cour- 
tesy were included among the charter mem- 
bers. 

These charter members consisted of states 
that were invaded, states that were not in- 
vaded but that declared war on one or more 
of the Axis nations, and members by agree- 
ment. Initially, 26 signed the wartime 
Paea Nations Declarations of January, 
1942: 

United States, United Kingdom, Sovlet 
Russia, Republic of China, Australia, Bel- 
gium, Canada, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Dominican Republic, El Salvador, 
Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, India, 
Luxemborg, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nic- 
aragua, Norway, Panama, Poland, Union of 
South Africa, Yugoslavia, France and Den- 
mark, both occupied, had no recognized gov- 
ernment-in-exile at the time and the Presi- 
dent of the Philippines was on Corregidor. 
The Philippines later adhered, the French 
were recognized and signed, and Denmark 
was voted in at San Francisco. Three na- 
tions never considered, though they con- 
tinue to be recognized by the United States, 
are the Republics of Latvia, Estonia, and 
Lithuania. The Soviet Union subsequently 
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attempted, after absorbing these states, to 
have them recognized as people’s democ- 
racies, 

At Yalta, membership discussions were 
held and decisions were reached both in 
terms of prior invitations and action at the 
scheduled San Francisco Conference. Even 
at this stage great power politics and friend- 
ships were refiected in the invitations and 
some of the “states” were states by antipica- 
tion only. 

The members at the charter Conference 
were: United States, Republic of China, 
France, United Kingdom, Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, Australla, Belgium, Bo- 
livia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, Egypt, El Salvador, Ethiopia, 
Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, India, 
Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Liberia, Luxembourg. 
Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nica- 
ragua, Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Turkey. 
Union of South Africa, Uruguay, Venezuela. 
Yugoslavia. Argentina, Denmark, Ukraine, 
Byelorussia were admitted during the Con- 
ference and a charter place was reserved for 
Poland which lacked a government. 

It should be noted that the governments 
of Poland and Yugoslavia had already be- 
come pro-Soviet and that Soviet influence 
over Czechoslovakia was growing. The first 
hard core bloc of Soviet votes in this charter 
group of 51 was: Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, Ukraine, Byelorussia, Yugoslavia— 
with the frequent addition of Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. Early voting in the United 
Nations was studded with 4-to-6 noes. 
The United States had a hard core of 20 
Latin American votes plus, as a rule, China. 
Philippines, Turkey, Liberia, Ethiopia. The 
Commonwealth bloc of six, the Western Eu- 
rope bloc of seven and the Near East bloc 
of six could be counted on for questions 
involving major East-West issues. The vote 
was so consistently 45-6 on major issues 
that we sometimes avoided pressing matters 
to save face for the Russians. Recent votes 
on questions like the admission of Red 
China indicate the extent to which we have 
lost influence even with this initial group 
of members. 

In the first 5 years of its existence, only 
nine members were added; Afghanistan, Ice- 
land, Sweden, Thailand in 1946; Pakistan 
and Yemen in 1947; Burma in 1948; Israel 
in 1949; Indonesia in 1950. In each in- 
stance, admission was possible only because 
of balance or because both the United States 
and the Soviet Union hoped through support 
of admission to gain influence. The balance 
proved to be favorable to the Soviet. Be- 
tween 1950 and 1955 the membership stayed 
at 60 as the struggle for power blocked fur- 
ther admissions until, in the wake of Geneva. 
the package deal which had been building 
up for years was effected. Again the votes 
were supposed to balance; again the balance 
favored the Russians, 

This deal added 16 members: Albanis. 
Austria, Bulgaria, Cambodia, Ceylon, Fin- 
land, H Ireland, Italy, Jordan, Laos. 
Libya, Nepal, Portugal, Rumania, and Spain. 

Note how these additions changed the 
geographical picture, diminished the role of 
Latin America, and introduced major voting 
uncertainties just before the crises over Suez 
and Hungary. Four more members were ad- 
mitted in 1956: Morocco, Sudan, Tunisia. 
and Japan. All four countries were being 
wooed by both the United States and the 
Soviet Union, Ghana and Malaya were ad- 
mitted in 1957 for the same reason, 

The total then stood at 82 but dropped 1 
the next year when Egypt and Syria 
to become the United Arab Republic. 
Guinea was next admitted, bringing the 
membership figure back to 82. There it 
stands with further expansion via both 
balance and wooing practically inevitable. 
This expansion has already raised serious 
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questions of geographical representativeness 
in the Security Council membership, both 
permanent and elective, and pressure for ex- 
pansion of the Security Council is building 
up. These demands are logical, even in 
terms of the present members—though 
dangerous to the United States. Indeed the 
Process has gone so far that it is by no means 
fantastic to visualize the United States in 
the. voting minority position that was 
Russia's in 1946—with the important differ- 
ence that Russia will use its power. 

It is submitted that the above factual re- 
counting of the evolution of United Nations 
membership, plus a quick look at the map 
to ascertain the future states,“ fully sup- 
ports the conclusion that the United States 
should not, dares not “build up the United 
Nations.” What, then, should we do? 
American withdrawal would be perilous until 
and unless a major issue provides popular 
Justification. The best present hope of safe- 
guarding American interests is to drag our 
feet," to adopt a policy directly opposite to 
that recommended by ambitious politicans 
and vested-interest internationalists who, 
haying driven the rest of us down a dead- 
end street to a dropoff, now insist there is no 
other “brave,” “enlightened,” progressive,“ 
“sporting” thing to do except to advance and 
hope for the best. It is still possible to stop, 
to inch back, to maneuver, and to wait for 
a chance to back out safely. : 

The United Nations, even during the safe 
Period of American dominance, failed to 
achieve its objectives—and the actions of 
both administrations In concocting extra- 
United Nations machinery show this. Even 
the friends of the United Nations who are 
currently trying to activate it via proposals 
to increase the power of the World Court and 
establish a world police force attest its fail- 
ure after 15 years. Ironically enough, the 
grimmest contemporary account of the 1960 
World of the United Nations comes, not from 
an “isolationist” or a “reactionary,” but 
from Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
Chairman J. W. FuisxicHt. Here is what he 
said on March 4: 

“Men have anciently yearned for a uni- 
versal commonwealth, Now we have it of 
Sorts. But it is a commonwealth of fear 
kept going by a precarious balance of terror, 
A chilling oscillation between negotiation 
and incineration. We endure in an era of 
total crisis * . All the world’s parts, for 
the first time, are simultaneously out of 
joint. * Where do we stand? What is 
Our so-called peace? Is it not a monstrous 
make-believe to which men lend credence 
so that thereby they may have the prospect 
of another day under the sun?” 

Are the proposals for ening the 
United Nations more of this “monstrous 
make-belleve“? Where will it end? This is 
the point at which we have arrived in 15 
Years of the United Nations—a so-called 
Peace” and a “commonwealth of fear.” If 
the present trend continues, if the member- 
Ship is expanded and if the United Nations 
is further empowered, it may finally succeed 
in maintaining peace by force if necessary— 
but it will be the peace and security imposed 
by the only great power that has used and 
abused the United Nations to gain time, 
votes, and influence—the Soviet Union. 


Food and Agriculture Act of 1962 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 
IN THE HOUSE on 3 
Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had un- 
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der consideration the bill (H.R. 11222) to 
improve and protect farm income, to re- 
duce costs of farm programs to the Federal 
Government, to reduce the Federal Govern- 
ment's excessive stocks of agricultural com- 
modities, to maintain reasonable and stable 
prices of agricultural commodities and prod- 
ucts to consumers, to provide adequate sup- 
plies of agricultural commodities for domes- 
tic and foreign needs, to conserve natural 
resources, and for other purposes, 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, it is rather interesting 
to have the gentlemen from Missouri an- 
nounce the majority side will offer some 
12 proposed amendments. Some of 
them may have merit. That, of course, 
leads me to say that the bill should be 
sent back to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture so that the committee may consider 
these amendments and hold proper 
hearings. It is quite evident that the 
purpose of offering all of these amend- 
ments is to sweeten up the bill in order 
to attract some votes. I think in all 
fairness we ought to take these proposed 
amendments back to the Committee on 
Agriculture in order to consider them 
fairly and hold hearings on them. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. The gentle- 
man is certainly not criticizing the dem- 
ocratic process of trying to let the House 
work its will in adopting or rejecting 
these amendments? 

Mr. HOEVEN. Not at all. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. If the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I think the 
committee has done the best it can. 
Therefore, now, I think the entire body 
of this House should have the oppor- 
tunity to vote on these amendments. 

Mr. HOEVEN. The purpose of offer- 
ing these amendments, as I see it, is— 
and I say this advisedly—to sweeten up 
the bill in order to get votes. 

. Mr. JONES of Missouri. If the gen- 
tleman will yield further, is there any- 
thing wrong when you try to get votes 
in order to help the farmers of America? 


Federalism and Free World Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mr, FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
Freedom and Union of May 1962, The 
article is taken from Gov. Nelson Rocke- 
feller’s Godkin Lectures at Harvard 
University. 

The article follows: 

FEDERALISM AND FREE WORLD ORDER 
(By Nelson A. Rockefeller, Governor of 
New York) 

I dedicate this lecture to one basic propo- 
sition. It is this: 

The Federal idea, which our Founding 
Fathers applied in their historic act of po- 
iitical creation in the 18th century, can be 
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applied in this 20th century in the larger 
context of the world of free nations—if we 
will but match our forefathers in courage 
and vision. 

The first historic Instance secured free- 
dom and order to this new Nation. The sec- 
ond can decisively serve to guard freedom 
and to promote order in a free world. 

Sweeping as this assertion may be, I be- 
lieve it to be anything but an academic 
proposition. Quite the contrary: It is a 
matter of cold political realism. 

For the realities before us—the erosion of 
world order and the peril to world freedom— 
present challenges of a size and greatness 
never before known. 

They cannot be met by defensive devices, 
mere tactical maneuvers, or the most cun- 
ningly contrived improvisation. 

Political creation, not improvisation, is the 
order of the day. And anything less than 
a grand design—a major idea and a lofty 
sense of purpose—is too puny for the time 
in which we live. 

Of all times in our history, this would 
be the most inconceivable in which to dis- 
miss or to disparage any truly creative politi- 
cal concept as too bold or too large to meet 
the challenges of the hour. 

The essence of the global crisis of this 
mid-20th century is the urgent need and 
quest, in the world of free nations, for the 
answer to this question: How can freemen 
guard and foster freedom, diversity, and 
progress within a framework of order and 
unity? 

The free world, in short, is grappling with 
precisely the political equation—the ele- 
ments of order and the factors of freedom 
whose balancing has been the supreme politi- 
cal achievement of our Nation's history. 

Since World War II, we have obviously 
looked beyond the purely national horizon 
of this attainment to our new role in the 
world. 

In this role, we have done much to 
recognize our military responsibility in the 
cause of freedom. We have also done much 
to employ our economic power as an essen- 
tial source of strength and progress for all 
free nations, 

But we have failed to face up to the funda- 
mental political problem—the creation of a 
free world structure of order and unity. 


NEW POLITICAL FRAMEWORK NEEDED 


What we must do is to provide that po- 
litical leadership essential to build a frame- 
work within which the basic and urgent as- 
pirations of freemen and free nations can 
be realized. 

And we can begin this historic task by 
recognizing the political relevance of the 
federal idea to the destiny of the free world 
as a whole. 

This, I believe, quickly becomes clear from 
a review of the deterioration of the struc- 
tures for political order in the world. 

Let us look at a few plain facts. 

First. No nation today can defend its free- 
dom, or fulfill the needs and aspirations of 
its own people, from within its own borders 
or through its own resources alone. 

Military defense, economic growth, rising 
living standards, widening opportunities for 
individual fulfillment—all these prime es- 
sentials of modern life for freemen require 
the joint and cooperative action of many 
sovereignties, 

NATION-STATE IS OBSOLESCENT 


And so the nation-state, standing alone, 
threatens, in many ways, to seem as anach- 
ronistic ag the Greek city-state eventually 
became in ancient times. 

Second. The old patterns and formulas of 
international order have been shattered. 

The European empires, whatever their 
iniquities, did provide frameworks within 
which diverse and distant peoples could live 
and work together. Today, virtually all these 
structures have disintegrated—leaying a 
historic’political vacuum. 
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Third. The U.N., repository of so much 
hope, has not been able—nor can it be able— 
to shape a new world order which events now 
so compellingly command. 

The structure of the UN. is such that it 
could function effectively only as there is 
essential agreement on purpose and proce- 
dure, among the five permanent members of 
the Security Council. 

The Communist bloc has dedicated itself 
to the manipulation of the U. N. s democratic 

, 8O astutely and determindedly, as 
largely to frustrate its intended power and 
role. 

As a result, the U.N, lacks the strength to 
master or control the forces that it con- 
fronts. 

The enduring value of the U.N. is three- 
fold: As the universal symbal of humanity’s 
hopes for peace, as a forum for voicing and 
hearing all the divisions and basic conflicts 
that imperil these hopes, and as a channel 
for dally communication between nations. 

Fourth, The ultimate challenge of Com- 
munist imperialism is its promise to fill the 
political yacuum in world order created by 
the collapse of old empires and the failure 
of anything else to take their place. Such 
a vacuum is as abhorrent to politics as to 
nature. And communism offers a design— 
a cruel design—for world order. 

It seeks to create the illusion that a Com- 
munist world order will be more secure, more 
rational, and more geared to the realities of 
modern life, science and technology than 
any other structure, past or present. 

This Communist new order is based on a 
false federalism whose pattern may be found 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

The Union of Soviet Soclalist Republics 
has outward signs of a federalist structure— 
as its very name implies. 

But here, as elsewhere, the Communists 
have merely taken our words, our forms, our 
very symbols of man's hopes and aspirations 
and have corrupted them to mislead and to 
deceive in their quest for world domination. 

Instead of a shared sovereignty flowing 
from the people, instead of the dynamic 
interplay of competitive political parties, free 
economic enterprise and voluntary social 
effort, all matters political, economic and 
social are met, of course, by the iron rule of 
one party from Moscow. 

Fifth. It is a tragic fact that the free world 
today offers no secure structure of inter- 
national order within which the basic aspira- 
tions of freemen may be realized—and the 
safety and rights of free nations guarded. 

The rush of events has ironically com- 
pounded the problem, Just as the nation- 
state is becoming less and less competent to 
perform its international political tasks, the 
number of such States has been increasing 
with a speed unmatched in history. 

People after people—passionately and un- 
derstandably eager to set their own desti- 
nies—inevitably have turned to the nation- 
state, so Ill equipped, standing alone, to meet 
the 20th century’s great challenge. 

Almost all these nations suffer acutely from 
lack of political leadership trained for the 
most elementary tasks of governing. 

And with passionate ardor, all of these na- 
tions seek to achieve, in a few swift years, 
an economic transformation that older West- 
ern nations spent centuries to obtain and 
that can never come without securing true 
political stability. 

Such is the size of the matters before us. 
All these problems are exacerbated by the 
astuteness and implacability of Communist 
conspiracy, with Its tireless genius for crisis. 

The historic choice, fast rushing upon us, 
is no less than this: either the free nations 
of the world will take the lead In adapting 
the Federal concept to their relations, or one 
by one, we may be driven into the retreat 
of the perilous isolattionlsm— political, eco- 
Homie, and intellectual—so ardently sought 
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by Soviet policy, a policy of divide and 
conquer, 

These are the facts of life that freemen 
must face. 

They constitute a challenge that would es- 
sentially be fust as profound and urgent if 
there were no Communist menace to tor- 
ment free peoples anywhere on earth. 

This challenge is: How can free nations 
design a political structure for the free world 
in which freemen can enjoy a life that will 
respect the dignity of the individual, allow 
them to work out their own destiny and 
realize their national aspirations, enhance 
their opportunities for progress, and join 
with their neighbors In a society secure from 
violence and assault? 

This is the question that today tests and 
summons all our political creativity, imagi- 
nation and courage. p 

I believe, as I have said, the answer to the 
historic problems the free world confronts 
can be found in the Federal idea. 

Iam not speaking of panaceas or slogans, 
nor of fanciful blueprints or meticulous— 
and meaningless—charts. I am speaking of 
a direction in which freemen can begin to 
think, to act and—in case of the United 
States particularly—to lead. 

As we have faced some of the urgent chal- 
lenges of the period since World War II, 
we have taken some important and well- 
known actions in the military, economic, 
and political fields. Many of these steps 
meant major breaks with the traditions of 
the past. 

Yet they all have been, at best, only frag- 
mentary, and partial efforts, generally 
sparked by sudden and isolated crises. 

CREATIVE ENERGY BLUNTED 


They have not been integral parts of a 
coherent structure of international order, 
conceived and created to forestall crises. 

Obviously, the need is for more cohesive 
political unity to govern the common defense. 

The truths and needs thus so clear in 
military and political spheres are equally 
plain and urgent in economic affairs. 

In Europe, the Common Market has been 
a concept fostered and propagated by the 
United States for more than a decade. Now 
that it is here and prospering, we must define 
our relationship to the old world in view of 
this new economic power. 

Ancient fears of growing foreign competi- 
tion will make this, in all probability, the 
major issue of national debate for the cur- 
rent year. 

Even with these and other steps, however, 
It has been impossible to create the frame- 
work of order needed to unleash the creative 
possibilities of free enterprise as an eco- 
nomic catalyst in the free world. 

Let me dwell on this matter—with great 
emphasis. 

Here—with this blunting and stifling of 
the creative energy of free enterprise—we 
pay one of the heaviest prices for our failure 
to achieve a structure for international 
order. 

Our fragmentary approach has not given 
free enterprise capitalism a chance to serve 
the needs of the people of the free world as 
it has in the United States. 

Here, a free enterprise capitalism within 
a Federal system has produced the world's 
highest standard of living with the widest 
distribution of income. Yet for the indus- 
trial nations of the free world to share the 
benefits of this system in any meaningful 
sense requires, above all, an international 
climate of political stability. 

We should recognize more clearly that the 
private sector is of crucial importance to the 
process of successful economic development 
in democratic societies. 

These developing nations, not yet able to 
generate internally sufficient investment 
funds for economic expansion, suffer from 
the absence of a free world political struc- 
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ture which would encourage the free flow of 
such funds along with the technical knowl- 
edge and management skills that accompany 
them. 

There is urgent need to harness the un- 
paralleled resources of free enterprise public 
services. $ 

UNITED STATES MUST TAKE LEADERSHIP 

All these, then, are some of the reasons— 
economic, military, political—pressing us to 
lead vigorously toward the true building of 
a new world order. 

It urgently requires, I believe, that the 
United States take the leadership among all 
free peoples to make the underlying concepts 
and aspirations of national sovereignty truly 
meaningful through the federal approach. 

How does the Federal idea evolve and ap- 
ply in the future immediately before us? 

All the problems we face have this in com- 
mon: we can solve not one of them in isola- 
tion. 

And in their basic nature these problems 
are strikingly similar to those faced by the 
original 13 American colonies—problems of 
security and of trade, of growth and of order, 
and above all, the human aspirations of the 
free individual. 

I have long felt that the road toward the 
unity of free nations lay through regional 
confederations—in the Western Hemisphere 
and in the Atlantic community, perhaps 
eventually in Africa, the Middle East and 
Asia, 


Such work toward regional unities is, in 
fact, steadily progressing. The Common 
Market in Europe is an outstanding example. 
Such developments are hopeful and may 
prove historic. 

But events in the world are moving with 
such swiftness—and the danger to the free 
world is so great—that I increasingly believe 
that our advances toward unity must extend 
to action between regions as well as within 
them. 


REGIONAL CONCEPT NOT ENOUGH 


I was wholeheartedly committed to the 
battle at the San Francisco conference for 
inclusion of article 51 in the U.N. Charter 
to permit regional arrangements within the 
U.N. framework, 

And I certainly do not now abandon my 
belief in the value and Importance of re- 
gional arrangements among free nations. 

But I have come to the conviction that 
events are driving us rapidly beyond even 
the limits of regional concepts—to the logic 
of applying the federal idea wherever pos- 
sible, among free nations however distant, 
however seemingly strong in themselves. 

For the force and value of the federal idea 
are not limited to the small, newer, weaker 
nations. The need is just as great for the 
most traditionally powerful. 

What our common danger—and our com- 
mon aspirations—imperatively require, then. 
is a common commitment to some basic 
principles and purposes. 

To all those traditions, laws and prin- 
ciples assuring personal freedom; 

To the need for larger unity to assure com- 
mon defense; 

To the necessity of removing barriers to 
commerce; 

And ultimately to the gradual devising of 
political forms of unity. 

I suggest to you that the Federal experi- 
ence within this Nation is directly pertinent 
to all these great challenges before the world 
community. 

Let me give you some specific examples: 

Just as no city or county or State within 
our Federal Union can live unto itself and 
meet its problems, so is it equally impossible 
for any nation—even the strongest nation— 
to secure its own freedom by its own re- 
sources, 

Just as the operation of our own national 
economy and social life is interdependent 
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With a Federal system of government, assur- 
ing freedom and order, so just as dramati- 
cally do the economic and social workings of 
& free economy in the world require move- 
ment toward a federal idea, bringing order 
to the chaos of nation-states. 

The very social and economic problems 
that require political action and leadership 
©n the most close-to-home levels of local 
American Government—problems of educa- 
tion, transportation, power resources, eco- 
nomic growth—are the same problems that 
challenge action by nations large and small 
in all regions of the earth, 

Just as the equalization principle within 
dur own Nation recognizes that an Arkansas 
or a Tennessee can meet its economic prob- 
lems only within a larger political framework, 
80 the same basic concept of federalism ap- 
Plies on the world scene to the economic 
Probiems of a Bolivia or a Burma. 

Just as the American Federal system in- 
vites the larger and stronger States to take 
the lead in showing the Nation new political 
Paths, so should this Nation as a whole, and 
all the more powerful free nations, assume 
A similar role of leadership in the world at 
large. 

FOUR PROPOSALS URGED 

These, I think, are sufficient ways to sug- 
Best that the American experience with fed- 
erallam has meaning for the world. 

More specifically, I hope and urge: 

First. That we develop an understanding 
&t home of the nature and character of the 
Problems that we and the other free na- 
tons face—and the significance of the Fed- 
eral idea as a practical framework within 
Which they can be solved. - 

Second. That leaders throughout the free 
World work to develop a consensus of pur- 
Pose and bring forth positive suggestions and 
Tecommendations for practical application 
ot the Federal idea to the problems which 
We all face. 

Third. That informal, vernmental 
Consultations by the political leaders of free 
Nations be undertaken to define agreed ob- 
Jectives and develop means to achieve them 
through application of the Federal idea. 

Fourth. That these consultations be sup- 
Plemented by regional, and functional con- 
ferences to attack specific problems and 
launch explicit programs. 

VITALITY OF THE FEDERAL IDEA 


Out of this, I would venture to prophesy 
t—sooner perhaps than we may realize 
and despite the enormity of the apparent 
ties—there will evolve the bases for a 
Federal structure of the free world. 

In this year of 1962, these may seem 

concepts. 

In the year 1787, similar doubts and fears 
surged up—and they, too, turned on such 
Words as sovereignty, centralism, restriction. 

To all who find cause for alarm or scorn 

Such sweeping concepts as these, I would 
commend a remembrance of some words 
Written early in our Nation's life. 

“Hearken not,” it was written, “to the voice 
Which petulantly tells you that the form of 
government recomended for your adoption is 
a novelty in the political world; that it has 
never yet had a place in the theories of the 
Wildest projectors; that it rashly attempts 
What it is impossible to accomplish. No, 
my countrymen, shut your ears against this 
Unhallowed language.” 

These were the words of that dedicated 

eralist, James Madison. 

And the political formula he was defend- 
Ing, against widespread charges of brash and 
Teckless innovation, was the Constitution of 
the United States. 

In essence, the answer of Madison and the 
Other Pederalists to these cries of scorn was 
this: There is no other way to bring order 
and to assure freedom on this continent. 

I believe that the vitality of the Federal 
idea is such that precisely the same state- 
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ment is equally true today of the world of 
free peoples. 

The words of Lord Bryce—spoken in the 
first Godkin lecture in 1904—never held 
greater meaning than at this moment in our 


“All of you are at times fascinated by 
a dream of this country as it might be,” 
he said. 

“The citizen of the United States should 
keep ever before him the splendid vision of a 
great republic, not only prosperous, but pure 
and happy, and working only for the good 
of her people. No other country has had 
similar opportunities—such immunity from 
old evils, to start with. 

“On the success of the United States in 
working free government wisely and well, 
more than upon that of any other country, 
the future of mankind depends.” 

And Lord Bryce concluded: 

“May the generation that is now rising 
throw themselves into this glorious enter- 
prise for the benefit of the entire world.” 

There is one final reason for seeing the 
United States in such a role, and it is deeper 
than all others, practical or philosophic. 

It is the fact that our dominant commit- 
ment from our very birth as a nation has 
been to everlasting concern for the individ- 
ual, his freedom and his dignity. 

This is why we were born as a nation— 
not as an economic convenience or as an 
imperial adventure. 

We are bound as a people, in the deepest 
sense, to live by this commitment with a 
baldness, a confidence, and a clarity of vision 
matching those who led this Nation to life. 


Drug Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following message came to me from Dr. 
Robert P. Parker, general manager of 
the Lederle Laboratories at Pearl River, 
in my district. 

As the pharmaceutical industry has 
been demagoged as much, if not more, 
than almost any other business enter- 
prise, I am proud and happy to put this 
fine example of Lederle Laboratories 
spirit of cooperation and of helpfulness 
to the people of the Nation and of the 
world in the RECORD: 

SUFFERN, N. V., 
June 16, 1962. 
Hon. KATHARINE Sr. GEORGE, 
House Office Building: 

In view of the Interest you have shown in 
drug prices, I thought you would want for 
possible future reference in the course of 
considering various current legislative pro- 
posals the information presented in the fol- 
lowing press release we issued yesterday: 

“Peart River, N.Y.. June 14—The sixth 
major price reduction for Lederle’s broad 
spectrum antibiotics since the introduction 
of this important class of drugs in 1948 was 
announced today by Dr. Robert P. Parker, 
general manager, Lederle Laboratories. Divi- 
sion, American Cyanamid Co. 

This latest decrease of about 15 percent 
brings the current price down to less than 
one-fourth the original price level for this 
important class of drugs,“ the pharmaceuti- 
cal company executive stated. The antibi- 
otics affected by the price reduction are the 
principal forms of declomycin demethyl- 
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chlortetracycline, achromycin tetracycline, 
and aureomycin chlortetracycline. 

A pioneer discoverer and developer of broad 
spectrumantiblotics, the company has made 
it a practice of reinvesting major sums in 
the development of improved production 
techniques with resultant increased effi- 
ciency. “As a result,“ Dr. Parker stated, “our 
process development knowledge has become 
one of Lederle's most valuable assets, help- 
ing maintain world leadership for our Nation 
in this field. 

“When we are able to return to the medi- 
cal profession and the public the fruits of 
their confidence in us in the form of better 
products at reduced prices, we know we are 
carrying out our responsibilities in the best 
manner possible. 

It should be pointed out,” he said, “that 
this 76 percent reduction in our antibiotic 
prices over the past 14 years has occurred 
during a period of steadily rising prices for 
almost all other commodities. Between 
1949 and 1960 the wholesale price index, ex- 
clusive of farm and food products, rose 26.7 
percent. Consumer prices rose 24.3 percent 
during this same period according to the 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

“I might add,” Dr. Parker continued, 
“while we haye been bringing down our an- 
tibiotic prices to less than 25 percent of 
what they originally were, our own costs for 
raw materials have risen at least 10 percent. 
Wages rose more than 70 percent, utilities 80 
percent, and packaging materials 52 percent. 

“We are proud of Lederle’s combination 
of dedicated science, technology, and mar- 
keting practices which has enabled us to so 
successfully withstand the intense inflation- 
ary pressures of recent years. We're even 
more proud when we consider the contribu- 
tion such performance has made to the prac- 
tice of medicine by physicians in the allevia- 
tion of illness,” the pharmaceutical execu- | 
tive said. { 

ROBERT P. PARKER, 4 
General Manager, Lederle Laboratories, 
American Cyanamid Co, Pearl River, 
N.Y. i 
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Ten Years of Cotton Textiles: 1952-62 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS > 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1962 s 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following very interesting 
statement by John L, Severance, execu- 
tive vice president, Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants of New York, 40 
Worth Street, New York, N.Y.: 

TEN Trans OF COTTON TEXTILES: 1952-62 

(By John L. Severance) 
TEXTILES TRENDING UPWARD 

The 31st annual review of the Association 
of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York 
finds markets which bottomed out in the 
previous downward movement in latter 1961 
holding steadily in the recovery phase. 
Production, extensively cut back through 
first half 1961, has been gradually restored. 
Forward orders on the books of mills and 
inventory positions have improved moder- 
ately. Pricewise, such gains as have been 
registered have been hard won, but profits 
have improved. Not the least among retard- 
ing influences in the recovery phase has been 
to continued influx of great quantities of 
foreign merchandise concentrated in brief 
periods of time. While a measure of control 
has been instituted by the Federal Govern- 
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ment, from a strictly market viewpoint real 
import relief so far has been limited and 
much remains to be accomplished. Given 
effective solutions of the major problems 
here, and barring any serious reversal in the 
general economy, continued textile improve- 
ment is suggested. 

Our 10-year chart shows production of cot- 
ton textiles in 1961 of 10,824,130,000 square 
yards, down 237,880,000 square yards from re- 
vised 1960 figures and only slightly more than 
was recorded in the 1958 downswing. It is 
$29,418,000 square yards or 3 percent below 
the average of the preceding 10 years. Sub- 
stantially curtailed operations in latter 1960 
continued over, with a reduction of 6.9 per- 
cent in linear yards of broad woven goods 
produced during first half 1961. The first 
significant gain productionwise came in last 
quarter, 1961, insufficient however to mate- 
rially affect the annual total. 

SPINDLE HOURS COTTON USE SHOW GAINS 

In the absence of Government yardage 
data for 1962 so far, an extensive improve- 
ment in output is suggested by rises in spin- 
dle hours operated and cotton consumed for 
the first 4 months of the year. The gain in 
spindle hours from a year ago is 10 percent 
and cotton consumption is up 17 percent. 
The amount of cotton processed January- 
April 1962, at 3,182,699 bales Is the heaviest 
for any comparable period since 1953. 

While industry earnings as reflected in Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission data show 
improvement from the extremely low levels 
of a year ago, markets have recovered but 
slowly pricewise. From the high mark of 
the last upward movement reached in Feb- 
ruary 1960, Government data show for 20 
key gray cloth constructions a drop of 11.4 
percent at the low point in April 1961. The 
subsequent recovery through May 1962, has 
seen only half of this loss restored. Even 
this showing is the less fayorable in that 
cotton prices supported by Government pol- 
icy have moved steadily higher over the en- 
tire period and are now 3% cents a pound 
higher than they were in early 1960. As a 
consequence the margin between cotton cost 
and selling price of goods, which fell 26 per- 
cent in the downward movement, has since 
regained only a fifth of these losses. It is 
from this difference that all costs except 
cotton, and profit, must be realized, and it 
is noteworthy that wage increases have oc- 
curred in the year. 

BUYER CONFIDENCE HAS RISEN 


The return of buyer confidence since last 
summer has been well grounded in a pre- 
valling high level of retail sales which has 
been further emphasized in 1962. Public 
demand reflects continuing high employ- 
ment, somewhat diminished numbers unem- 
ployed, favorable savings data, and a per- 
sonal income rate of $440 billion in May, 
exceeding the rate of the previous month 
and comparing with $417 billion for the full 
year 1961. Even in big ticket items, as auto- 
mobiles which are important to the indus- 
trial markets for textiles, 1962 shows large 
gains, and there is evidence that the public 
is responding well in soft goods lines. Ap- 
parel activity which accounts for more than 
half of annual cotton goods consumption 
has been encouraging. The current substan- 
tial level of new housing starts is a favoring 
barometer for household goods which in re- 
dent years have added materially to their 
Style appeal. This is a relatively stable cot- 
ton goods area, which embraces better than 
® quarter of total production, Meantime 
indexes of cotton products and apparel prices 
are conservative and suggest that the public 
continues to be offered one of the better 
values in the current economy in its textile 
purchases. : 


MILITARY PURCHASING HEAVIER 


An unexpected stimulus was given the 
niurkets in 1960 when military purchases 
rose, and were further accelerated at mid- 
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year by the 10 percent increase in the Armed 
Forces. First half 1961 deliveries to the 
forces of cotton and manmade fiber fabrics 
exceeded the full year 1960. The Defense 
Clothing and Textile Supply Center reports 
dollar volume of cotton yard goods and do- 
mestics purchased for the full year 1961 at 
$62.7 million against $18 million in 1960 and 
$11.3 in 1959. Yard goods alone were $42.2 
million against $11.1 and $6.6 in the 2 pre- 
ceding years. Especially heayy was contract- 
ing for sateens running over latter 1961 and 
Into 1962. The data do not allow for ap- 
parel and equipage purchases where cloth is 
subcontracted, or for substantial yardages of 
other textiles. While military buying for 
many years has been only a limited market 
factor, its increase during depressed 1961 
contributed materially to the reversal of 
trend. 

Indicative of the low stage of last year's 
activity, however, is the continuing decline 
in goods supplied in proportion to popula- 
tion. After import-export adjustment, the 
quantity of cotton goods made available in 
the United States dropped to a new low of 
57.79 square yards per caput from 61.33 in 
1960, 62.43 in 1959, and a 10-year 1951-60 
average of 64.32. While cotton goods bore 
the brunt of 1961 curtailments and man- 
made fibers in the year approximately held 
their own, it remains that 1961 was a poor 
year generally in textiles. The unadjusted 
total for cotton, manmade, wool, and silk 
broad woven goods for 1961 showed only 64.48 
linear yards per caput of population and was 
the lowest in the 21-year history of Govern- 
ment linear yard reports. 


PLANT IMPROVEMENT SUBSTANTIAL 


Our data on equipment shows 382,384 new 
spindles installed in 1961, among the better 
figures for the decade, and contrasting with 
457,848 in 1960, the best recorded since the 
1951 Korean war boom. In addition 831,336 
spindies were rebuilt in 1961 against 1,099,986 
so renovated in more profitable 1960. Ex- 
penditures for new equipment, which were at 
peak since Korea in 1960, were about 6 per- 
cent less in 1961, and the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission has estimated that the 
1961 figure may be duplicated in 1962. The 
trend toward plant improvement has been 
given new incentive as the Treasury by di- 
rection of the President ordered a shortening 
of approximately 50 percent in the term for 
tax depreciation of new textile machinery 
last summer, extending this later to knit 
goods and cutting trades. As profitability 
is a key to implementing such a program, no 
substantial response has been felt by ma- 
chinery interests to date, but the prospect 
for the long term is much improyed by this 
tax action. That such renewal is needed is 
attested by the fact that only about 19 per- 
cent of existing cotton system spindleage in 
the United States is less than a dozen years 
old. 

Meantime there is an unbroken record of 
decline in the total of spindles in place, from 
23,178,000 on January 1, 1952, to 19,561,000 
at the outset of 1962, with a loss of 370,000 
spindles in the year, and 50,000 more elim- 
inated by May 1962. Compensating for the 
decline is a sustained high level of utiliza- 
tion with three successive years in which cot- 
ton system spindles have operated above the 
6,000 hours per year mark. Hours run per 
average active spindle in 1961 at 6,122 con- 
trast with 6,524 at the beginning of the 
decade. 


GOVERNMENT IMPORT PROGRAM 


As imports have been a major issue in tex- 
tiles in the past decade, so by far the most 
important development of 1961 was govern- 
mental action for the industry's relief. 
Years of debate on this problem finally 
erystaliized in May in the President's seven 
point program, recognizing the heavy in- 
jurtos textiles have suffered. The program 
to date is only partially implemented. 
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Meantime, the accomplishment of justice for 
this industry finds its opposition today less 
on economic than on social grounds, as 
though it were the duty of this Nation to 
turn over its second largest employing in- 
dustry to Red China’s millions now seeking 
to crowd across the borders into Hong Kong. 
This crown colony’s textile shipmenis to 
Britain are administered on fixed quotas of 
185 million yards a year by the owners of 
this Asiatic real estate, against our 203 mil- 
lion yards, virtually, all of which have al- 
ready been imported by the United States, 
for the 12 months ending next September 30. 

The Kennedy textile program enunciated 
May 2, 1961, provided for the already ac- 
complished machinery depreciation allow- 
ances, lesser features of research and small 
business assistance, aid to import-injured 
industries which is a key feature of the ad- 
ministration’s controversial new trade ex- 
pansion bill, and three points of vital signi- 
ficance. These are a national security in- 
vestigation, textile relief from the effects of 
the raw cotton export subsidy, and inter- 
national arrangements to avoid disruption 
of established textile industries. 


NATIONAL SECURITY CASE 


Initiated with the Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization, now the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning, this investigation invited by 
the President analyzed the entire defense 
capabilities of our textile, apparel, and re- 
lated industries, in all fibers, under condi- 
tions of limited or all-out. warfare, and the 
effects of rising imports upon the Nation's 
ability to meet its defense and essential 
civilian needs. Completed by the industry 
last October, it is a notable accomplishment 
such as few American industries have at- 
tempted or achieved. Whether it will have 
results, or remain but a monument to the 
times, still remained an unknown 13 months 
after the President invoked this study. 


TARIFF COMMISSION INVESTIGATION 


The U.S. Government for years has sold 
coton for oversea use under an export sub- 
sidy, maintained a far higher price for 
domestic mills, denied access of U.S, mills 
to foreign cotton in any but the most minor 
quantities, and prohibited reentry of cheap 
cotton, Nevertheless it has permitted im- 
ports in the form of yarn, cloth, apparel: 
and other items made from cheap foreign or 
subsidized domestic fiber to enter our 
markets with no offsetting charge. The sub- 
sidy is 814 cents a pound, or $42.50 a bale- 
U.S. mills consequently are forced to pay a 
third more for thelr fiber than foreign mills, 
and must continue to do so at least until 
July 31, 1963. As part of the Kennedy pro- 
gram the Agriculture Department has rec- 
ommended an import fee equivalent to 8'2 
cents a pound on all cotton product imports 
finding that the record 525,000 bales equiva- 
lent of cotton so entered in 1960, and 394,400 
in 1961, were interfering with Government 
cotton programs. Further emphasizing this 
view, the Department reports entries of cot- 
ton products for first quarter 1962 at a rate 
of 716,000 bales a year. 

The Tariff Commission which has heard 
this case is the same that last autumn found 
a small quantity of picker lap entering 
chiefly from Mexico to be interfering with 
Government cotton programs, the President 
thereafter limiting picker lap imports to 2 
equivalent of two bales a year. Justice an 
fairplay demand this equalization of cotton 
cost on imports entering the U.S. markets 
and removal of the Government from a posi- 
tion of partnership with low cost, foreign 
suppliers in their subsidized raids upon 
markets. 

GENEVA SHORT TERM AGREEMENT 


The Geneva or GATT short term agree“ 
ment of 16 nations effective October 1, 21 
to September 30, 1962, which covers 
categories of yarn, cloth, apparel, and 
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items, is so far the most noteworthy result 
of the Kennedy textile relief program. The 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1961, when U.S. 
imports were 29 percent less than the record 
Calendar year 1960, is its base. It is ex- 
tendable under H.R, 10788 in the present 
Congress to nonsignatory countries. An in- 
jured country may protest imports by coun- 
try and category if it appears the base year 
has been or is likely to be exceeded, and act 
to stop imports if the source nation fails ite 
Acknowledged obligation. The plan con- 
templates 567 million square yards equiva- 
lent imports of cotton products into the 
United States, exclusive of Japan, whose 
separate quota was raised from 255 million 
Square yards in calendar 1961 to 275 million 
for calendar 1962. The aggregate U.S. quota 
imports for 12 months ended September 30 
Next from all countries would thus be in the 
neighborhood of 837 million yards, or very 
Toughiy about 7.7 percent of U.S. production. 

The agreement is an administered plan, not 
& fixed quota arrangement where imports 
Automatically cease when the limit is 
Teached. Government has moved in several 
instances. to control excesses, mainly in the 
Case of Hong Kong. This colony early ran 
to excess in sundry categories, in 6 or 7 
months virtually exhausted its 12-month 
allotment, and in fact continued to ship 
goods after protest, forcing an embargo. 
Protests also have been made on other coun- 

s and categories, and are expected to be- 
Come more general in coming weeks. On the 
Other hand, imports in excess of limitation 
have entered without reported protest to 
date, alike from signers and nonsigners of 

e agreement, including even countries 
Which had no base period record of ship- 
ments. 

Meantime, a long term or 5-year program 
of 19 nations awaits ratification to take effect 
October 1. Again enforcement is admin- 

tive, Any prior unprotested excess quota 
ports become built into each country’s 
annual base for shipmenta here, which can 
add to import volume unless offset by 
Shortfalls in other countries or categories. 
ere are some minor annual Increase factors 
in the plan's later years. But Government 

Stated its expectation that U.S. imports 
Under it will not increase more than 3 per- 
Cent per year for its term. A broader pro- 
Fram to encompass goods of other fibers has 

n proposed. 

MARKET EFFECTS OF GENEVA 


Irrespective of the merits of international 
and administrative determinations in the 
US. textile import problem, market effects 

nd consideration. Low prices and the 
textile recession of 1961 provided a respite 
in the earlier months from the record im- 
Ports of 1960, and a period of absorption of 
ir excess. Their upward movement was 
desumed in the autumn, and culminated in 
arly 1962 in the heaviest imports of cotton 
textiles into the United States for any com- 
Parable period. Countable cotton cloth im- 
for first quarter 1962, were 133.4 million 
Square yards, an all-time record for any 
fuarter. and to this were added 57 million 
n April, the largest month ever. For all 
Sotton products, Including apparel and 
sehold items, Japan in the early part of 
1962 has been supplying goods at a rate a 
third higher than their individual calendar 
Year quota rate, and the rest of the world 
8 7 months October-April had supplied 
dur-Arths of its contemplated base period 

Pments for the entire 12-month period. 

While vigorous enforcement at Washington 
Should check these imports, now running at 
Unprecedented annual rates, in the remain- 

months of the short term agreement, the 
following are facts with which the markets 
must cope. First, to avoid enforcement 
entanglements or beat the gun on a raw 
Cotton equalization fec, importers, have 
Poured a record concentration of cotton 
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goods into the early 1962 U.S. markets. Sec- 
ond, excess shipments over quota from Hong 
Kong now forbidden entry are in port here 
awaiting release with a new quota year 
October 1. Third, last quarter shipments in 
volume may be expected as importers seek 
to move goods in rapidly and avoid having 
late arrivals embargoed, 

Whatever the long-term result, the 
markets in calendar year 1962 have a prime 
import problem on their hands. The present 
prospect is that over 900 million yards equi- 
valent of cotton products will enter, a figure 
that would be reduced given favorable action 
in the equalization fee and OEP cases. These 
imports, coming as they do from nations 
of the lowest costs, find our markets a happy 
hunting grounds for orders which constantly 
undercut domestic prices. They are a steady 
drag on recovery movements, even as they ac- 
centuate’ distress in periods of decline. 

JOBS, WAGES, COTTON LOSSES FROM IMPORTS 

As though 16 nations gathered to estab- 
lish orderly international textile trade under 
GATT procedures had not agreed to the 
short-term limitation, and as though 19 had 
not subscribed subject to ratification by their 
Governments to similar 5-year controls be- 
ginning next October, complaint against the 
enforcement of the terms of the agreement 
by the United States is widespread, and for- 
eign job losses and other problems are being 
ascribed to such action. Ignored in these 
complaints are the following facts: 

1. The United States admits far and away 
more imports under the international agree- 
ments than foreign countries historically 
enjoyed, including goods from many that 
never supplied anything to this country up 
to a few years ago. 

2. The international agreements promise 
opening of European markets to some of 
these nations, with potential for larger 
world markets for them. 

3. An equalization fee to offset the raw 
cotton export subsidy is not a new tariff 
but a simple rectification of a windfall 
advantage to foreign interests selling here. 
If as some abroad suggest the United States 
sold cotton at the same price at home and 
for export, their existing cotton cost ad- 
vantage would be removed. Equalization is 
simply a means to the same end, for the 
duration of the two-price system in cotton. 

4. Claimed job losses abroad lack validity, 
for actual job losses at home are among the 
basic considerations dictating Federal action 
for textile relief. In the decade from 1952 
to 1961, 284,000 jobs were lost in our textile 
mill products industry. Some 64,000 jobs 
have been lost from the average of 1959 to 
the 879,000 average of 1961. 

5. Total wages paid in the U.S. textile 
mill products industry, despite the steady 
advance over the years to the current level 
of $68.14 average weekly earnings, have fallen 
from 83.057 million in 1952 to $2.922 million 
in 1960 as a consequence of the sharp loss 
in numbers employed. 

6. In the 27 months covering 1960, 1961, 
and first quarter 1962, cotton products im- 
ports have aggregated 1,098,900 bales, vir- 
tually all of which has been subtracted from 
U.S. consumption. American mills pay for 
their cotton at the full Government price 
or better. Imports made of foreign cotton 
are a net loss to U.S. farmers; made from 
American cotton, the Nation loses in subsi- 
dies and farmers gain nothing. 

FUTURE DEPENDS UPON GOVERNMENT 

Upon the effectiveness with which Gov- 
ernment deals with the textile industry's im- 
port problems depends in great measure the 
future health of the Nation's second largest 
employing industry, and its ability to ful- 
fill a growing contribution to the general 
health of the national economy. That the 
problem has been more fully 
than before is clearly evident from the broad 
investigatory and regulatory programs initi- 
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ated as a consequence of the present ad- 
ministration’s seven-point program. But 
that results to date are only partial cannot 
be denied. 

The Geneva programs, both short and 
long term, meet a present need to set limits 
to the encroachments of nations which enjoy 
the advantages of extremely low labor costs 
upon the established and vitally required 
oe industries of more advanced coun- 

es. 

But Geneva in no sense rectifies or offsets 
the U.S. Government created and discre- 
tionary penalty laid upon the domestic in- 
dustry by an unequated raw cotton export 
subsidy. This system files in the face of 
every concept of fair competition, constantly 
rewarding competitors of known vast cost 
advantage with the further heavy club of 
far lower cotton cost. Its products, mingling 
cheap cotton with wage standards and work- 
ing conditions long since outlawed in this 
country, freely circulate in our economy and 
undermine the markets for identical prod- 
ucts made by American workers at American 
standards of employment from fiber costing 
the full price Government requires. Plain 
fair dealing demands that justice be done 
the American industry by equalization fees 
on imports for as long as the two-price 
system for raw cotton is maintained. 

Nor yet is an international textile forum 
to be considered the solution if in fact the 
industry contention of our defense position 
in textiles is borne out. This is a purely 
national interest, determinable only by 
Americans, in the light of our military situa- 
tion and foreseeable requirements. 

Finally, Geneva while offering certain 
remedies for cotton products, thus far does 
not encompass the increasingly important 
area of manmade fiber fabrics nor wool 
goods. 

That progress is being made with these 
international issues is, however, highly en- 
couraging to an industry after its uphill 
battle of many years against tremendous 
odds. 


Report From India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, with so 
many apologists for India rushing into 
print it is most gratifying to receive a 
report from a reliable witness which con- 
firms my suspicions that much of our 
aid being poured into that experiment 
in democracy is being wasted, I also 
find that there is considerable support 
in my district for the cut in India aid 
as proposed by the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the other body, probably 
as the reflection of annoyance over the 
attacks by the vitriolic-tongued Krishna 
Mennon and the military takeover of 
Portuguese Goa, 

The report referred to has taken the 
form of a very fine letter which has come 
from a valued constituent, Mrs. Warn 
G. Menhennett of West Chester, Pa., 
whose husband will be located in Bom- 
bay on business for the next year or so. 
Mrs. Menhennctt is a highly observant 
person and her letter has been a joy to 
read since it emphasizes a philosophy so 
in line with my own thinking. It is 
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wholeheartedly commended to all of 
those who feel with me that our entire 
foreig naid program needs a most crit- 
ical and careful examination. 

Mrs. Menhennett’s reference to Public 
Law 480 cotton is prompted by a report 
in the Times of India which indicates 
that India is shipping cotton to Yugo- 
slavia and she very properly inquires as 
to why American cotton isn't being sup- 
plied to that market direct. 

The letter follows: 

Royat BOMBAY YACHT CLUB, 
BOMBAY, INDIA, 
The HONORABLE PAUL B, DAGUE, 
House of Representatives, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear ConcrREsSMAN Dacue; Thank you for 
sending me the information on American aid 
to India, Since we daily witness the fruits 
of Indian mismanagement and disregard for 
technical accuracy, we can’t help but feel a 
deep concern for the way our American aid 
is being spent. 

I have given the Senate Foreign Relation 
Committee's proposed cut in Indian aid a 
great deal of thought, and personally I feel 
that it is justified. The Goa incident, In- 
dia's current “hate Pakistan“ campaign, the 
Indian Government's unwillingness to nego- 
tiate or accept arbitration of the Kashmir 
issue, and their proposed purchases of Rus- 
sian MIG aircraft negate the attitude of non- 
violence for which we have previously re- 
spected India, As humanitarians, we Amer- 
icans hope that our aid to India will raise its 
economy sufficiently to eliminate its 
wretched poverty and illiteracy. These prob- 
lems are so vast combined with India's demo- 
graphic problems that they exceed the most 
generous offers of American aid. This is 
not a burden for Americans alone; others 
must share it, and I feel we do more than 
our share. It also seems reasonable that in 
response to our generosity, we might justi- 
fiably expect an attitude of mutual coopera- 
tion and vindication. However, instead of 
amenity, we receive constant criticism. 

The risk we run, of course, in reducing 
our aid is that Russia will undoubtedly seize 
this opportunity to increase her aid to In- 
dia, and thus extol herself as the saviour of 
India’s economy. I think we're still giving 
an amount sufficient to counteract any Rus- 
sian munificence, 

I am enclosing a clipping.about the Public 
Law 480 cotton agreement that was recently 
negotiated. Attached to it is another clip- 
ping. If there is a market for cotton in 
Yugoslavia, why aren't we selling our sur- 
plus cotton to Yugoslavia? 

Finally, I should like to plead that what- 
ever aid is given, it should always be accom- 
panied by American techniclans and admin- 
istrators. The enclosed clipping about the 
Rourkela steel plant built with West Ger- 
man funds typifies the state of mismanage- 
ment that exists in India. To give money 
without supervision is sheer wastefulness. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. WARN G. MENHENNETT, 


My Stake in Americanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 
: OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1962 
Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, a 


constituent of mine, Miss Margaret Mor- 
ris, has written an excellent essay en- 
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titled “My Stake in Americanism.” 
While she could have improved the es- 
say by pointing out that our Nation is 
a republic, not a democracy, I think, on 
the whole, she handled her subject very 
well, Under unanimous consent, I place 
the essay in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD: 
My STAKE IN ‘AMERICANISM 
(By Margaret Morris) 

Is an American citizen a mere statistic 
living on the continent between the Pacific 
Ocean and the Atlantic Ocean? The land 
he lives upon—an ordinary stretch of land 
that someone long ago decided to buy? If 
these are the feelings of the American 
citizen, he is no better than an animal 
aimlessly wandering the woods. 

This continent between the two oceans 
is a stronghold of freedom and the hope of 
millions whose freedom has been forfeited. 
The United States was bought, but its cost 
was not in terms of dollars. Human lives 
paid for our freedom, and the reward was 
the realization of an ageless ideal; that man 
should live in a society devoid of tyranny 
and oppression, free to choose his vocation, 
to worship in the church of his choice, and 
to choose the men best qualified to lead him. 

Our liberty has been won for us, but to 
preserve it we cannot stand idly by while 
the forces of despotism forge ahead in their 
goal to dominate the world. Democracy has 
been realized in America through the efforts 
of men who saw both the tyranny behind 
them and a new life, a free life, before them. 
They willingly fought and died, and the 
force which drove them on was the hope 
that their children would breathe free in 
the new life they saw before them. Their 
words, “in order to * * * secure the bless- 
ings of liberty to ourselves and to our pos- 
terity.“ as written in the Constitution, unite 
the hope of a nation that the generations to 
come in all nations will live in peace and 
freedom. 

Democracy does not serve as a mask for 
treachery in the United States as it does in 
some countries of the world today. Each 
citizen realizes this when he goes to the 
polls to vote for the candidate of his choice. 
The right to vote makes the American 
citizen an integral part of his Government, 
and this right Is not only a privilege but 
an obligation. 

My part in Americanism is a support of 
the Constitution, a relatively short docu- 
ment, but profound in its guarantee of de- 
mocracy, The Founding Fathers made sure 
that the rights of the American citizen would 
not be forfeited when the Bill of Rights was 
added to the Constitution, This document, 
which protects the American people and 
guarantees the dignity of the individual, is a 
working plan, not just an ideal. Its far- 
reaching effects are seen in not only the 
National, State, and city governments, but 
also in school government where students 
learn the responsibility they will have as 
citizens in a democracy. It is every citi- 
zen's duty to know the Constitution, to un- 
derstand his rights, and to exercise his rights 
so that freedom of choice may endure. 


Every citizen's investment in Americanism 
is evident when he states the well-known 
words: “I pledge allegiance to the fiag of the 
United States of America and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands.“ They are not hol- 
low words, nor do they invoke superpatriot- 
ism which can lead men to turmoil. They 
are simple, yet powerful words stating a citi- 
zen's faith in America. When an American 
says these words it is as if he were holding 
an indestrucible document of truth in his 
hands. No man can rob him of his invest- 
ment in Americanism, for every man who 
has ever said the Pledge of Allegiance knows 
that his country’s strength lies in the sup- 
port of millions like himself who have come 
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to know and respect these words for the 
truth they hold. 

Today, there is no room for the person who 
can one day support his country and forget 
it the next. Preserving our freedoms is a 
task requiring 24 hours a day and the com- 
bined efforts of every citizen to accomplish. 
It Is a tremendous responsibility, but the re- 
wards are rich. 

To the people outside of our borders, free- 
dom seems an unattainable dream. There 
ig much we can do to help others to achieve 
a way of life free from fear and tyranny. We 
cannot afford to Isolate the ideal that the 
individual is supreme. The future of the 
American depends upon his awareness of his 
responsibility as a citizen and his determina- 
tion to make democracy endure, 


Who Should Build the Power Interties? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Los Angeles 
Herald-Examiner of June 18, discusses 
the question of who should build power 
interties and concluded that it is not 
the Government: 

A CONTROVERSIAL ISSUE 


Should the request of Bonneville Power 
Administrator Charles F. Luce for legislation 
for a 1,000-mile transmission line to connect 
the Bonneville Power Administration with 
California be granted? 

Would this Government's vast public 
power business, paid for by taxpayers’ dol- 
lars, be our advantage or a disadvantage? 
Particularly, when California’s private en- 
terprise public utilities power systems have 
offered to do the same job themselves as ê 
combination of private power companies? 

This is the controversial question which 
today faces the people of the Southwest and 
the Northwest. 

The pot of gold in the whole deal is the 
millions of dollars in hydroelectric power 
from rushing waters in the Northwest that 
now flow unfettered into the ocean. 

But the question which remains is: 

Should Government do it, or should GOY“ 
ernment allow the big power companies 
combine their own capital resources. to do 
the job? 

Frankly, there are two sides to the ques- 
tion. 

Edison, San Diego Gas & Electric, and 
the power companies in the northern part 
of the State say they can do the job witbout 
using the public's dollars, meanwhile build- 
ing a power distribution system which can 
be taxed to bring back millions of dollars to 
the taxpayers. 

However, the city of Los Angeles, through 
its water and power department, and a 1 
number of other California municipalities 
assert themselves in favor of the Government 
construction of the huge transmission 8557 
tem. They claim it will bring cheaper power 
to southern California and other areas, TheY 
base its similarity to the power develo) 
by the Federal Government at Hoover Dam. 

There is still another ogre in the back- 
ground that is brought to view by some 
Congressmen, including Joux P. SAYLOR 
Pennsylvania and Cd Hosmer of Cali 
fornia. 

Saxon called the Bonneville Power Admin’ 
istration a monster“ and predicted 2 
authority will one day be asked by the 
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to build steampower facilities to compete 
With private industry. 

This leads to the further suggestion in 
Congress that the present effort is a move 
in by the backdoor to attempt to thwart 
the decision by Congress a year ago when 
that body refused to authorize the expendi- 
ture of $95 million of taxpayer money for 
an unusual development. 

That development was the construction of 
& 600,000-kilowatt steam-electric facility 
addition to the new plutonium production 
reactor at Hanford, Wash. 

This effort was castigated at the time by 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, which 
Stated: 

“The addition of electrical general facilities 
to the Hanford project is a clear instance of 
Government competition with the investor- 
Owned taxpaying electric utilities. 

“Business-type Government enterprises 
Should exist only where and when it has been 
Conclusively demonstrated that private busi- 
Ness ls unable to provide essential needs.” 

This certainly Is not the case in the Bonne- 
ville power case. Private business in the 
form of the major California combination is 
Not only able but willing to build this huge 
transmission line and provide the power that 
California needs. 

Why should it not be allowed to do so? 


Use of Political Power by Administration 
Is Frightening and Shocking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, the Char- 
lotte (N.C.) Observer, one of the great 
independent newspapers in this country 
and which is published in Charlotte, 
N.C., has called the use of political power 
by the Kennedy administration fright- 
ening and shocking. Those of us 
Who have witnessed the use of this power 
from ringside can certainly agree with 
the Observer. Under leave to extend 
My remarks in the Appendix, I include 
an editorial from the Charlotte Observer 
in the hope that the administration will 
take note of the fact that the country is 

ming disturbed over the use of mas- 
Sive political power to promote its ob- 
jeetives. 

The editorial follows: 

Wurrx HoUsE Gives NATION LESSON ON 

POLITICAL POWER 

Its interesting, but at times a little 
frightening, to watch the Kennedy admin- 
istration bring its power into play when 
One of its programs is threatened. 

One example is the manner in which it 

ught off textile opposition to an expanded 

ade program. There were enough votes 
in: Congress from textile States to kill the 
entire program. But, when the administra- 
tion finished putting together its list of in- 
Centives for the domestic industry, the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Institute 
even went on record in favor of greater White 
House authority for slashing tariffs. 

This was one of the more pleasant offen- 
Sives as far as textile areas were concerned, 
for they were in an excellent bargaining 
Position. The steel industry wasn't so 
fortunate. 
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When Big Steel announced plans for a 
price increase, all of the big Kennedy guns 
were rolled up into firing position. 
was a hasty and retreat in the 
face of fiscal retaliation on the part of the 
Defense Department and legal threats from 
the Justice Department. 

The White House has had considerably 
more trouble, however, in cracking down on 
the American Medical Association’s opposi- 
tion to the King-Anderson medical care bill. 
The AMA is not as vulnerable as Big Steel. 

However, the White House has spared no 
expense and overlooked no organizational 
opportunities in seeking to create a climate 
for passage of this legislation. The outcome 
is still much in doubt at this point. 

There’s another area in which the admin- 
istration has chalked up a clear victory. 
The United States Savings & Loan League 
has abandoned its campaign against tax 
withholding on interest and dividends in the 
Kennedy tax reform bill. 

Motive for the change in attitude report- 
edly was fear on the part of the league that, 
if the savings and loan industry were held 
responsible for defeat of the tax bill, the ad- 
ministration might insist on much stiffer 
taxation on savings and loan associations 
and mutual savings banks. 

This shift in policy improves chances of 
passage of the tax measure, which has passed 
the House but has met strong opposition in 
Senate committee. 

These are only a few examples of how the 
White House is using the fiscal and political 
tools avallable to the executive branch to 
get its programs approved. 

Use of the powers is a little shocking to 
those on the receiving end because former 
President Eisenhower did not employ power 
politics or even practical politics with any- 
thing like the same degree of intensity. 

The American people, then, are receiving 
a reeducation in the use of political power. 
Their approval or disapproval of the tactics 
used will be a major factor in the 1962 and 
1964 elections. 


Facts on Communist Propaganda, III 
American Publications in Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the 
issue when considering Communist prop- 
aganda is reciprocity. Does our material 
flow freely into Russia and other Iron 
Curtain countries? Does the average 
Russian citizen have free access to the 
American position and the free world 
position on current international issues? 
In this context, I now submit part III of 
this series. 

Part I was about the Universal Postal 
Union. Part II concerned volume of 
propaganda: 

AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS IN RUSSIA 

Although one official has said there is “no 
record of any censorship, delay, or destruc- 
tion of our mail" by the Communist govern- 
ments, few Americans can accept such a 
statement. 

Postmaster General J. Edward Day testi- 
fied before the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee March 8, 1962: “The indications are 
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that the mail to Iron Curtain countries is 
screened and sometimes censored, that if 
there are items in the mall which violate 
their rules, particularly sending cash in, that 
mall will often be intercepted.” 

Hearings before the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, May 12, 1960: “Mr. 
Arens (Richard Arens, staff director). Does 
the international Communist apparatus let 
down its bars and let American material, 
material propagandizing other people re- 
specting the cause of freedom, enter the 
Iron Curtain countries freely without re- 
strictions, without labeling? 

Mr. Fishman (deputy director of customs 

assigned to New York). Not to my knowl- 
edge. 
“My experience has been this: Of all 
Catholic literature I have sent none has ar- 
rived at its destination (Sunday Visitors; 
Life of St. Benedict; Mission magazines; 
Vudce, a Catholic Czechoslovak language 
magazine; and others,” J.B.H. (Unsolicited 
letter on file.) 

There are also tight restrictions on pub- 
lications, even the Russian-language maga- 
zine Amerika which the Russian Govern- 
ment has promised to distribute in return 
for our distribution of their magazine 
U.S. S. R. 

Washington Daily News, January 30, 1962: 
“U.S. Information Agency officials concede 
American publications—except official ones 
covered in cultural exchange agreements— 
cannot be sold or distributed in the Soviet 
Union." 

New York Times, February 9, 1962: “Non- 
Communist Western publications seldom 
circulate in the Soviet Union, but sometimes 
copies of Time, Life, or Vogue are obtained 
from tourists.” 

Mr. John N. Hutchison, Director, Press 
and Publications Service, U.S. Information 
Agency, testified before the House Appro- 
priations Committee on April 11, 1961: 
“There seems to be, although we cannot be 
sure of it, a correlation between the number 
of returns (of Amerika) which the Russians 
turn back, and the success or failure of their 
sales of their magazine (USS.R.) in this 
country. 

This Week magazine, January 21, 1962: 
Article by Dr. Mikhail A. Klochko, recent 
refugee from Russia: “Today, however, 
Amerika ts available only to senior Russian 
officials, and copies are passed from hand to 
hand many times.“ 

There is further evidence that our printed 
matter and ideas are not distributed or made 
available to the people of the Soviet bloc 
countries. If printed matter were flowing 
freely throughout Russia and its satellites, 
why would Communist governments spend 
more millions of dollars jamming the Voice 
of America than we spend broadcasting the 
truth? Commonsense alone indicates that a 
nation which spends millions of dollars jam- 
ming news broadcasts and controlling its do- 
mestic press will not allow free distribution 
of printed matter from another country. 


Television to the Hinterland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Community Television Association 
is meeting at the Shoreham Hotel here 
in Washington upon the occasion of its 
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11th annual convention. At a luncheon 
yesterday, the Honorable OREN HARRIS, 
cf Arkansas, chairman of the House In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, made the following address upon 
the matter of the improvement of the 
relations between broadcasters and com- 
munity antenna television operators. I 
ask unanimous consent that his speech 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

The speech follows: 

TELEVISION TO THE HINTERLAND 
(Address by the Honorable OREN HarRIS, of 

Arkansas, chairman, Interstate and For- 

eign Commerce Committee of the House 

of Representatives of the United States, 

at the Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C., 

on June 19, 1962, to the National Com- 

munity Television Association, VIP 
luncheon, 11th annual convention) 

Mr. President, chairman of the board, dis- 
tinguished guests. Needless to say, it gives 
me great pleasure to welcome such an en- 
terprising group to our National Capital. It 
is my understanding that almost every State 
in the Union is represented here, as well as 
some of your Canadian members. Although 
as an industry, you are but 12 years old, no 
one will deny that you have reached an im- 
posing stature and, like another who reached 
his 12th year, you have grown in wisdom 
and in grace. 

GROWING RECOGNITION OF THE BENEFITS OF 
CATV 

Twelve years ago, there were only a few 
community antenna systems in this country. 
Today, there are about 1,000 of them in 46 
States and the Virgin Islands. You serve 
about a million and one-half homes, or over 
3% million people. You are spreading into 
new areas from year to year. While most 
systems are small business enterprises In the 
true sense of the word, serving 1,000 sub- 
scribers or less, you are drawing the interest 
of large enterprises, such as the theatrical 
and broadcasting interests who are getting 
into the CATV business. The securities of 
some of your companies are listed on the 
stock exchange and bankers, investment 
houses and brokers no longer look at you 
as an unknown quantity. CATV is a thriv- 
ing business today and you present here were 
the pioneers who made it so. 

Your contributions to educational tele- 
yision and other types of public service are 
well known. There are many grade schools 
and institutions of higher learning in many 
sections of the country which could not re- 
celve educational channels without your fa- 
cilities. In many cases your channels are 
furnished gratuitously to the school systems 
of this Nation. I congratulate you. 

Just about 1 month ago, on May 17, 1962, 
a bill, H.R. 10708, had been reported to the 
House by the Committee on Agriculture to 
amend a section of the Rural Electrification 
Act. Several Members of Congress were ap- 
prehensive that this bill might interfere 
with the development of community antenna 
cable systems. I was not surprised when 
the vice chairman of the committee, Mr. 
PoaGE, came up with an amendment which 
the NCTA had drafted. In answer to an 
inquiry whether this bill would injure CATV 
operators, Mr. Poacr stated: “We were re- 
quested by the association and not by the 
REA to use this language. It is the lan- 
guage of the people whom the gentleman 
fears are going to be injured—it is the lan- 
guage of the very people—and it is word for 
word and has not been changed, not even 
by a comma . 

Then Congressman Poace paid your asso- 
ciation a high tribute. He stated: “I believe 
these gentlemen are not only fair to their 
opponents, but I believe they are fair to 
themselves. I believe they have come in and 
asked for a reasonable limitation. As long 
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as it seems to be a reasonable limitation, 
I for one—and I believe the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture—is disposed to try to 
grant any reasonable limitation.” 

I believe that as an industry you. have 
been “fair to yourselves,” “fair to your op- 
ponents,” and you have been “reasonable” in 
your demands. This, more than anything 
else, has won you an accolade from the Con- 
gress, the public, and the courts. 

You will forgive me if I define a com- 
munity antenna television system, otherwise 
called a master antenna cable system, for 
the benefit of guests or reporters who are 
sometimes confused by the great variety of 
technical terms in the television industry, 

DEFINITION OF CATV 


According to the general understanding 
in the Congress, a community antenna is, as 
the term seems to imply, a master television 
receiving antenna erected and designed to 
serve a community, or such part thereof as 
is practical to serve, or as may have a re- 
quirement for service. It is technically and 
functionally analogous to the master an- 
tenna systems installed in apartment houses 
to permit service to part or all of the apart- 
ments, rooms or suites by means of a single 
antenna system. 

Generally, community antennas are found 
in areas where because of the Interaction of 
topographic or geographic conditions, and 
technological and economic factors, recep- 
tion of television signals by conventional 
antennas is either (1) nonexistent, (2) of 
unsatisfactory quality, or (3) possible only 
with the ald of costly tall rooftop antennas 
Placed on high elevators or other suitable 
locations. 

Community antennas are capable of re- 
ceiving the signals of more than one station 
simultaneously, they are designed and 
oriented, when instalied, to recelve the de- 
sired signals and to reject, as much as pos- 
sible, the undesired channels. That is es- 
sentially the same function as is performed 
when a homeowner who erects a rooftop an- 
tenna purchases an antenna which has been 
designed and manufactured to give optimum 
reception on the channels he desires to re- 
ceive and to reject signals of stations which 
might duplicate or interfere with those he 
prefers. Community antenna people do not 
alter, delete, or in any manner change the 
broadeast intelligence on the channels 
which they receive. 

As the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion and the courts have repeatedly de- 
cided, they do not broadcast, and they are 
not common carriers, such as telephone 
companies or telegraph companies. They 
are in the signal-receiving. business. But 
enough of these technicalities. Let us look 
at the origins of this CATV industry, as 
it is popularly called. That is where the 
real romance of your industry is to be found. 
It matches the wonderful tales of the first 
Curtiss-Wright flight and earlier planes 
bound together with baling wire and glue. 

EARLY BEGINNINGS 


The history of the community antenna 
industry reveals the development of an en- 
tirely new industry in the best American 
tradition. In the very early days of tele- 
vision only very limited service was avail- 
able in metropolitan areas and virtually no 
service in rural areas and small cities and 
towns more than 50 miles from the few ma- 
jor metropolitan areas. The Federal Com- 
munications Commission had imposed a so- 
called freeze on the licensing of televi- 
sion stations because of technical problems. 
This freeze lasted for several years and would 
have restricted the benefits of this dramatic 
new medium of mass communications to a 
few privileged urban areas were it not for 
the ingenuity of the small American busi- 
nessman and the insistent demand by the 
public for the pleasure and educational ben- 
efits of television throughout the hinterland. 
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There were no precedents for this industry. 
However, since a single antenna could serve 
a hotel or an apartment house, then why 
could it not be made to serve an entire 
community? 

The idea did not generate with the large 
and powerful electronics corporations, such 
as the RCA's, the General Electrics, and the 
Philcos. It developed with local radio and 
television dealers in small towns, who sought 
some way of providing television signals to 
the public clamoring to purchase receivers. 
The first systems were indeed amateurish: 
They consisted of an antenna mounted on & 
pipe on the top of a hill; twin lead wire, 
such as connects any antenna to the televi- 
sion receiving set, extended from the anten- 
na, down the hillside and throughout the 
area serviced. It was supported by trees. 
fenceposts, corners of buildings, and p 
over alleys, backyards, etc., inexpensive am- 
plifiers, such as used in office intercommu- 
nications systems and available at most radio 
supply houses, were spaced at required in- 
tervals along the line. At times they worked 
surprisingly well, and at other times, be- 
cause of inexperienced operators and the 
fact that the equipment was not designed to 
meet the demands of an extensive antenng 
system, they were very poor. 

The industry was born almost simulta- 
neously on both coasts in 1949 and 1950. 
Recognizing the public need and demand in 
rural and fringe reception areas for televi- 
sion reception and for equipment designed 
to meet the rigors of outdoor operation, sup- 
piers of electronic equipment began to ex- 
periment with a designed CATV amplifier 
and specialized equipment. 

The American public brought their de- 
mands to these people and insisted that they 
be met in the small cities and towns across 
the country. Many men and women wt 
little or no training and with the limi 
advice available began to bulld and rebuild, 
making known their wants and frustrations 
to the equipment suppliers. The demands 
this new industry resulted in the formation 
of new companies whose primary objective 
was to solve the problems of multichann 
master antenna reception for these 
cities and towns. Established’ manufacturers 
were too busy with other problems to de- 
vote the time and resources necessary to 
start from scratch. As a result the domi- 
nating equipment suppliers in the CA 
field today, 12 years from when the Industry 
was first established, are still the companies 
which were organized to meet this demand- 
The industry has never been able to stand 
still. Development has been constant unti 
today more than $450 million has been in- 
vested in community antenna reception an 
the industry has caught the imagination of, 
and challenged some of the country’s I 
entertainment and financial organizations. 

Essentially, however, the industry Was 
born in smalitown America. It can take 
credit for its development and it still retains 
much of this original flavor, It is a 
example of grassroots demand and develop“ 
ment. 

PROBLEMS OF CATV 

As the CATV industry advanced in age, It 
encountered many problems. Cable opera- 
tors found it difficult, at first, to obtain per 
mission of telephone companies to string ts 
cable along its poles. Power and other 
utilities cooperated, but telephone com- 
panies hesitated. Finally, they allowed 
CATV operators to use their poles, but many 
companies inserted all types of restrictiv® 
clauses in their contracts which tended to 
restrict the growth of the CATV industry; 
The contracts were terminable upon 30 days 
notice or 1 year, at most. I am informed 
that in the past year, most telephone com” 
panies have removed these restrictions and 
now grant contracts of 3- to 5-year duri 
tion. Some have even made the term 1 
years. 
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CATV operators incurred the wrath of a 
handful of local television broadcasters in 
& few single broadcast station communities. 
In fact, this led to demands from some of 
these small broadcasters for legislation to 
curb CATV systems or to place them within 
the control of the FCC. The Federal Gov- 
ernment controls the whole field of radio 
and television as provided in the Communi- 
Cations Act of 1934, This exclusive Federal 
control was upheld by the Supreme Court in 
1949 in the case of Federal Communications 
Commission v. Pottsville Broadcasting Co. 
However, while CATV is an adjunct of tele- 
Vision, the Congress has granted jurisdiction 
to the FCC over CATV systems only with 
Tespect to the use of radio waves. The FCC 
Cannot regulate CATV as a common carrier. 

The public interest issue in the contro- 
versy between a local television broadcast 
Station and a CATV system in the same com- 
munity has received much attention by the 
FCC and by the Congress. 

As you know, the issues were debated be- 
fore a subcommittee of the Senate Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee in 
1959 and several bills to regulate CATV were 
. introduced in the 86th Congress. No action 
Was taken in the House and one bill got as 
far as the Senate but failed to pass and was 
recommitted to the Senate Commerce Com- 
Mittee. In this Congress, a bill (S. 1044) 
Was introduced in the Senate, to control 
CATY, but no action has been taken on it 
thus far. I introduced a similar bill, H.R. 
6840, at the request of the FCC, but no ac- 
tion has been taken by the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee or the 
Subcommittee on it and none is contemplated 
at present. 

In contrast to the unduly widespread scope 
Of some of the earlier bills, the latest FCC 
Proposal is designed to vest in the Com- 
Mission authority to act only in those situa- 
tions where local television stations are 
Claimed to be in competition with com- 
Munity antenna television systems. 

Of course, there has been a great im- 
Provement in CATV-broadcaster relations 
Since these bills were introduced. I read 
in the trade press that at a recent meeting 
ot your industry with FCC Commissioners 
and staff, it was pointed out that the com- 
Munities where the CATV system did not 
Carry the local television station could per- 
haps today be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. In view of the fact that there are 
Well over 67 communities where a local 
Station and a CATV system coexist, the 
Problem can no longer be regarded as acute. 
By the same token, the old charge that the 
Temoval of rooftop or other antennas at 
the request of the subscriber, made it more 
dificult for the television station in the 
Same community to be received, disappears 
as the cable carries this local station. The 
Problem of attenuation of signals has almost 
disappeared as the improved state of the 
technology makes reception on the cable 
better than ever. Obviously, no community 
antenna operator would deliberately degrade 
a signal and make his service less attractive 
to his own subscriber. He would be working 
against his own pecuniary interests. 

I am informed that an increasing number 
Of CATV operators and broadcasters are 
Working closely with each other to resolve 
their conflicts and establish a harmonious 
basis for each to render its respective serv- 
lee to their community in the public inter- 
est. Obviously, these agreements hold out 
zome excellent promise that the overall 
relationships between local broadcasters and 
CATV systems will improve still further. 

Some cities or counties seem to be at- 
tempting to regulate television through in- 
Sistence upon nonduplication agreements in- 
Jolving broad areas, such as grade A con- 
tours, etc, I thought this danger had been 
averted by a decision on June 4, 1959, by 
the US. District Court, District of Min- 
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nesota, First Division, enjoining a city in 
Minnesota from attempting to impose a 
nonduplication agreement upon a CATV sys- 
tem. I would expect that CATV operators 
will not permit a host of divergent and 
conflicting local regulations to spring up. 
The pertinent court decisions in these mat- 
ters should be brought to the attention of 
the local authorities and their jurisdiction 
should be challenged in the courts, if neces- 


The temptation is great, of course, when 
vying with each other to obtain a local 
franchise. To accept such stipulation in or- 
der to win the coveted franchise. However, 
such restriction may plague you as an in- 
dustry in the future. 

Finally, there is one real threat which 
you presently face and this threat is that 
without the benefit of CATV legislation, the 
FCC may proceed to regulate CATV through 
their jurisdiction over microwave common 
carrier operations. The threat flows from 
the FCC's decision in the Carter Mountain 
case. That is the case that denied a com- 
mon carrier microwave company a license 
uniess the CATV system which it intended 
to serve would agree to carry the local televi- 
sion programs and avoid duplication of its 
programs. 

It is in this case that the FCC's Common 
Carrier Bureau filed a brief in which it char- 
acterized that decision of the FCC as “arbi- 
trary and discriminatory.” 

The Common Carrier Bureau pointed out 
that while the Commission had ruled con- 
sistently that it did not have jurisdiction 
over CATV, the approach taken in the Car- 
ter Mountain case was a method of indirectly 
controlling the industry. The Common 
Carrier Bureau warned that the Commis- 
sion’s restrictions would have to “be applied 
to all common carriers, alike, across the 

The brief then stated: “Under the doc- 
trine of this case, the FCC would be re- 
quired to examine every telephone company 
application for extension of its facilities— 
to determine whether a grant of such ap- 
plication might afford undesirable service to 
a CATV system vis-a-vis a TV broadcaster. 
An interesting and logical extension of this 
philosophy would give the Commission the 
power to affect control of broadcast net- 
works by the expedient of refusing to au- 
thorize use of common carrier facilities for 
the networks until some ‘desirable’ condi- 
tions have first been satisfied.” 

If the Common Carrier Bureau is right in 
its warning and conclusion, then this de- 
cision contains frightful implications which 
should give concern not only to your indus- 
try but also to telephone companies, broad- 
casters and other businesses, too. 

Since this case has been appealed to the 
courts, I will not comment on the merits 
of the Commission’s decision. However, if 
upheld, the decision in this case will change 
the FCC's and the courts’ previous holdings 
on the duties and obligations of common 
carriers. If the Commission’s new interpre- 
tation is sustained, the Congress is likely to 
be asked to hold hearings and reexamine 
what should be the scope of the Commis- 
sion’s powers over common carriers. In the 
meantime, I would think the Commission is 
likely to adhere to its previously announced 
policies, until clear determination of its 
authority in this field is obtained from the 
courts. 

CONCLUSION 


Except for some of the legal problems con- 
fronting your industry, I believe that the 
CATV industry is facing a rosy future of 
fresh opportunities to continue to serve the 
public. Neither local broadcasters nor CATV 
operators stand much to gain from discord 
or from appeals for greater regulation or 
legislation. Controls are two-edged swords. 
They cut both ways. Legislation or regula- 
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tion is seldom obtained in the form sought. 
That is why I commend broadcasters and 
CATV operators who have resolved their 
differences through amicable agreements. In 
fact, these agreements are a fine demonstra- 
tion of operation in the public interest— 
and again I want to congratulate you for it. 


Ross Has Been Builder and Enricher of 
Butler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the outstanding universities in the 
Nation is located in Indianapolis, Ind., 
the home of Butler University. 

Butler's spectacular growth since 1942 
has been largely generated by Dr. M. O. 
Ross who will retire August 31. 

During the tenure of Dr. Ross the en- 
rollment of Butler has risen from 1,800. 
students in 1942 to 4,721 this semester. 

Total assets of the university, includ- 
ing buildings, real estate, securities and 
cash in the bank have increased during 
Dr. Ross’ administration from $5.8 mil- 
lion to $20.7 million. 

When Dr. Ross steps down this summer 
he will have completed the longest ad- 
ministration of any president in Butler’s 
history and with him go the best wishes 
of thousands upon thousands of Butler 
alumni and students. 

I consider myself most fortunate to be 
a Butler alumni, and more important, 
to have attended Butler during the Ross 
era, and to have him as my teacher. 

Mr. Bill Wildhack, State-renowned 
columnist and feature writer for the In- 
dianapolis News, has written an accurate 
and vivid account of Dr. Ross’ outstand- 
ing career. 

Mr. Wildhack's article follows in its 
entirety: 

[From the Indianapolis (Ind.) News, June 
11, 1962] 

Ross Has BEEN BUILDER AND ENRICHER OF 
BUTLER 


(By Bill Wildhack) 


Dr. M. O. (for Maurice O'Rear) Ross will 
retire as Butler University’s president Au- 
gust 31, the end of the university fiscal year. 

He would have preferred to step down Au- 
gust 1, on his 65th birthday, but the board 
of trustees suggested that he wait until the 
last day of the fiscal year, and he agreed. 

It's an appropriate date for an economist 
and the money-raisingest president Butler 
has ever known to make such a move. 

When Dr. Ross became president of the 
university in February of 1942, Butler's phys- 
ical properties on the campus consisted of 
Jordan Hall, a small frame structure called 
the Campus Club, the fieldhouse, and the 
bowl. 

Completed during his presidency were a 
college of pharmacy building, Atherton Cen- 
ter, a men’s dormitory, a women's residence 
hall, Holcomb Observatory, Holcomb carillon 
tower, the garden house, the radio building 
and the Hilton U. Brown Theatron. 

But that’s just the beginning. Now un- 
der construction on the campus at a cost of 
nearly $8 million are the following: 
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Clowes Memorial Hall, a performing arts 
center, $3.5 million, 

Library building, a modernistie structure 
with a capacity of 300,000 volumes, $2 mil- 
lien. 

College of music building, which will house 
the Jordan College of Music, $1.5 million. 

An addition to the men’s residence hall, 
providing quarters for 236 men, $993,500. 

Persons who should know say Butler's total 
assets, meaning buildings, real estate, secu- 
rities, and money in the bank, have increased 
during Dr. Ross’ administration from about 
65,800,000 to $20,700,000, 

The enrollment has increased from about 
1,800 in 1942 to 4,721 this semester. With 
the completion of the dormitories, the per- 
centage of students from out of town spurted 
upward until they now make up nearly one- 
quarter of the enrollment. The number of 
students from outside Indianapolis has, in 
fact, increased each year. When an addition 
to the women’s dormitory, now on the draw- 
ing boards, is. completed, the number will 
show another healthy gain. 

BRIDGE, GOLF, MOVIES OUT 


As the school has grown, Mr. Ross“ respon- 
sibilities have increased, giving him less time 
for the pursuits of leisure. 

While not a bridge nut.“ he likes to play, 
tut doesn't get a chance often. There was 
a time when he frequently went to movies, 
showing a preference for those starring Jean 
Harlow or Hedy Lamarr, but he hasn't been 
to a movie In years. 

He once played a fair game of golf, shoot- 
ing around 95. He frequently would play 
9 holes before breakfast. But he hasn't 
played a game for 7 years. 

Walking is his principal form of exercise. 
It seems to do the work, too, Dr. Ross, who 
is 6 feet 2 inches in height, weighed 195 
pounds when he assumed the presidency, and 
today he weighs 195 pounds. 

His figure is trim and his carriage erect. 
He dresses conservatively and in good taste. 
His suits are tailored. 


KNOWN AS A SPEAKER 


In addition to being president of Butler, 
Dr. Ross is famed as a speaker, particularly 
for talks giving his economic forecasts. The 
first of the year he makes the rounds of the 
service clubs to tell businessmen what he ex- 
pects to happen to the economy during the 
next 12 months. He has made so many of 
these speeches he would hesitate to estimate 
the number. 

Dr. Ross also makes speeches at banquets 
and other such events in his academic ca- 
pacity. He says every college president 
should have engraved on his tombstone: “A 
few appropriate words.” 

He is no absent-minded professor. He has 
excellent recall of statistics, and is said to 
be able to tell you without referring to the 
record the price of eggs a year ago or the 
gross national product from the last two 
decades. He doesn't write out his speeches, 
but speaks from notes. 

FOOTBALL WAS ISSUE 


His life as a university president, the long- 
est term in the 107- year history of the school, 
has not been all roses. 

For instance, during a football banquet 
December 8, 1954, James J. Stewart, a sports- 
minded alumnus, delivered an attack on the 
Ross administration's attitude toward sports 
and asserted: “Our athletic program remains 
third-rate when we are a great metropolitan 
institution, resplendent in beautiful build- 
ings, formal gardens, * * * and a wonderful 
athletic plant.” 

Dr. Ross, an all-State football tackle at 
Kentucky Wesleyan College and onetime 
football coach at Earlham College, replied: 
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“We are following the policy of playing 
games against teams in our own association 
(the Indiana Collegiate Conference) and 
hope to win half of them. (Butler's 1954 
football record was 44-1.) There is no 
pressure on any of the coaches to win. We 
hope to win, but if we lose, we're sorry. We 
want athletics to be a part of our educational 
prograrn.” 

The reaction to this exchange was im- 
mediate and, in part, violent. R 

There was a report that students were 
organizing a placard parade with one sign 
reading: “If 50 percent is good enough for 
our teams, 50 percent is good enough for our 
grades.“ An editorial In the Collegian, the 
student newspaper, took issue with Dr. Ross. 
Alumni chose sides. There were rumors, 
denied publicly by trustees, that Dr. Ross 
would be ousted. 

Throughout the controversy Dr: Ross re- 
mained calm. He appointed a faculty ath- 
letic committee, instructing its members to 
make an investigation and recommend a 
policy. The committee recommended and 
the board of trustees approved a system un- 
der which Butler would give grants-in-aid to 
young men who were both good students and 
good athletes. 

The grant-in-ald system seems to have 
worked. Butler, under Athletic Director 
Tony Hinkle, whom Dr. Ross praises, has 
dominated the Indiana Collegiate Confer- 
ence in football and its basketball teams 
often have beaten teams from universities 
much larger than Butler. 

TECHNIQUES DISPUTED 

Another controversy that gained public 
attention concerned academic matters. Dr. 
Paul A. Cundiff resigned in 1958 as Butler's 
liberal arts dean, asserting he did not feel 
sufficient attention was being paid to raising 
the university’s academic standards and that 
the admission policies were too liberal. 

Dr. Ross repeatedly refused to comment 
on Dr. Cundiff’s action or criticism. He says 
now that the disagreement was part of the 
general division in the academic world over 
technique and content in courses. Dr. Cun- 
diff, he says, “felt strongly technique should 
be subservient to content” and would have 
eliminated most technique courses. Dr. 
Ross points out that now students wishing 
to enter Butler take college board examina- 
tions. 

Dr. Cundiff, described by Dr. Ross as “very 
able,” continued to teach at Butler and then 
2 years ago left to become head of the Eng- 
lish department at the University of Dela- 
ware. 

WIFE WAS PROFESSOR 

Dr. Ross lives at 530 West Hampton Drive. 
Mrs. Ross, the retiring first lady of the Fair- 
view campus, was a French professor at Earl- 
ham when she met and married Dr. Ross, her 
fellow faculty member, They have a son, 
Jeremy, a Yale University graduate, who is 
a marine assigned to Camp Pendleton, Calif., 
awaiting transfer to the South Pacific. 

Shortly after August 31, Dr. and Mrs. Ross 
will pick up bag and baggage and move to 
Orange, Calif., where Dr, Ross will teach at 
Chapman College. 

All during the 20 years Dr. Ross has been 
Butler president, he has kept his teaching 
skills sharp by teaching 8 a.m. classes in gov- 
ernment and economics. 

In fact, a memory that will live long with 
thousands of Butler students is the picture 
of Dr. Ross striding across the campus in the 
morning toward his classroom. 

As president and example-setter, he didn’t 
dare be late. 
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House Resolution 211—Special 
Committee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citi- 
zens are cognizant of the basic reasons 
underlying the necessity of the proposed 
committee. They understand clearly 
the vital contribution that such a com- 
mittee could make to our national secu- 
rity interests. In many cases, they know 
that no public or private body is in exist- 
ence today which is devoted to the task 
of studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following ‘responses of our citizens 
to House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

AMSTERDAM, N. T., 
June 10, 1962. 
Hon, DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Fioop: I appeal to you to con- 
sider favorably the resolution (H. Res. 211). 
calling for the establishment of a permanent 
Committee on the Captive Nations in the 
House of Representatives. The Soviet Union 
is one of the greatest problems confronting 
our Nation today. It is imprisoning many 
nations and people. Because of the eager- 
ness of these subjugated people to escape 
Soviet Russian slavery and despotism, they 
form an unceasing infirmity of the Soviet 
Union. 

I contradict the opinion of Mr. Dean Rusk, 
our Secretary of State, who antagonizes the 
adoption of such a committee. He m 
certainly does not know that these ensla 
people, especially the Ukrainian people, con- 
stitute a nationality with their own culture. 
traditions, and most of all a desire to disen- 
cumber their chains. 

Such a committee would serve as a reser 
voir of information on various captive na? 
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tions of the U.S.S.R. Through this committee 
the American people and the world at large 
Would know the state of affairs and policies 
of the Soviet Union. 

Please consider House Resolution 211 fa- 
Vorably. It will not only be a committee but 
also a road that will lead closer to the day 
When freedom will ring throughout the 
World. 

Very truly yours, 
Semen KOHUT. 
EMPLOYEES OF 
ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT, 
Linx-Betr CO., 
Colmar, Pa., June 9, 1962. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Herewith we ask you to support 
the resolution (H. Res, 211), which would 
establish a permanent House Committee on 
Ae Nations in the House of Representa- 

ves. 

We are deeply disappointed in the nonpro- 
Pitious attitude of the Secretary of State, 

. Rusk, with regard to Ukraine and other 
Captive nations, calling them a traditional 
Part of Russia. r 

We believe profoundly that such a perma- 
nent Committee on Captive Nations would 
Serve the best source of facts and informa- 
tion on the plight of captive nations in the 
Soviet Russia, 

Sincerely yours, 


Hacaman, N. T. 
June 10, 1962. 
Hon. Danten J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: I am writing in request of the 
Passage of resolution (H. Res. 211), spon- 
ring the establishment of a permanent 
Committee on the Captive Nations in the 

of Representatives. Such a committee 
Would greatly benefit our increase of knowl- 
edge of the Communist bloc. It would also 

P us understand the different situations 
Of the satellite nations of Russia, who are 
Under the despotism and tyranny of the 
U.S. S. R. 

Since freedom of speech is bestowed upon 

icans by the Constitution, I wish to 
exercise it by wholeheartedly protesting 
against the views of Dean Rusk on this 
Matter and encourage him to look into the 
annals of Ukrainian history and pursue to 

the Ukraine as being a permanent part 
Of the U.S. S. R. This, sir, is entirely out- 
Tageous and is motivated by ignorance of fact 
and embracement of opinion. 

I urge and implore you, sir, to do all in 
the power of your office to seek the passage 
ot the resolution (H. Res. 211). 

Very sincerely yours, 
Darra SEMEGEN, 
AMSTERDAM, N.Y., 
June 11, 1962. 
Hon. Dax TEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 

ashington, D.C. 

Dean Sm: I would like to request your fa- 
Vorable consideration of the resolution (H. 

211), calling for the establishment of 

& Committee on the Captive Nations in the 
use. In view of the despotic methods of 
the Soviet Union, this committee has been 
long overdue. We must give spiritual ald 
to nations under the Russian heel by letting 
em know that we are all the way with 
in their search of freedom. This can 

Only be achieved by the formation of such a 


ttee. 

It can only be lack of knowledge on the 
of our Secretary of State which com- 
him to oppose our requests and leads 

many to believe our Government oficials 
are not solidly informed of this matter. 
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I beseech you to consider this resolution 
(H. Res. 211), in your House Rules Com- 
mittee. 

Yours sincerely, 
Myron KRYWULYCH. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
June 6, 1982. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Fr oon: House Resolution 211, for 
the creation of Captive Nations Committee, 
is of extreme importance to the United 
States, the free world, and the suffering 
allies of ours in the captive nations. 

May I please ask you to vote in favor of 
this resolution when it comes up for a vote. 

Thanking you in advance, 

Sincerely, 
BOHDAN NICHOLAS HORECZKO. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 7, 1962. 
Hon. DANIEL FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I and my wife are all in favor of 
your resolution (H. Res. 211), and thank you 
for introducing it to the Congress. 

We also wrote to the chairman of the 
House Rules Committee, the Honorable 
Howard W. Surrn, letting him know our 
opinion. 

We greatly appreciate your efforts in fight- 
ing the Communist pest. 

Sincerely yours, 
FILARET LUKIANOVICH. 
MITALIA LUKIANOVICH. 
Hon. HOWARD SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 

Dran Sm: Please consider favorably the 
Flood resolution (H. Res. 211), which calls 
for establishment in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of a special Permanent Committee 
on the Captive Nations. 

Sincerely yours. 
H. RUDNYCKYJ, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 
June 5, 1962. 
Hon, DANIEL J. FLOOD, 

Dear Sm: I am writing this letter to ex- 
press my thanks for your support and under- 
standing of the House Resolution 211. 

Sir, I do hope that you will do all possible 
to pass this resolution, because it will serve 
as encouragement and hope for freedom for 
he people bhind the Iron Curtain. 

They are our friends, and for today's recog- 
nition, they will prove themselves when the 
right time comes. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. Mapay, 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee. 

Deag Sm: Please consider favorably the 
Flood resolution (H. Res. 211), which calls 
for establishment in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of a special permanent Committee 
on the Captive Nations. 

Sincerely yours, 
JULIA RUDNYCKYS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
June 6, 1962. 
Hon, Howard W. SMITE, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Your Honor: In reference to the Flood 
resolution (H. Res. 211), please consider this 
bill favorably as it is most important that 
a Permanent Committee on Captive Nations 
be established in the House of Represent- 
atives. 

As an American of Ukrainian descent, ac- 
tive in civic work, I strongly urge you to 
support it. 
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Thanking you for your consideration, I 
remain, 
Very truly yours, 
STEPHANIE WOCHOR, 


T.W.T. Club Commended 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


j OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, distin- 
guished support has been voiced for all 
Members who do spend their weekends 
in their districts. Lee Hills, a two-time 
Pulitzer Prize winner, the executive edi- 
tor of the Detroit Free Press, and the 
president of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, in a speech to Sigma 
Delta Chi in Washington last week, 
made the point the Nation’s Capital is 
not the Nation. 

All reporters, Representatives, and bu- 
reaucrats are agents for people in the 
50 States. They should go home again, 
if they are to do their job well. His 
speech, directed to the press, is equally 
applicable to our own jobs, and should 
be read by every Representative. 

The speech follows: 

You Can Go Home AGAIN 


With June bustin’ out all over, this is the 
time of year when old grads are going back 
to college campuses or to hometowns of 
their high school days to attend alumni 
celebrations. 

They are renewing old friendships, check- 
ing up on how the folks back home are 
doing, getting a better idea of what fellow 
townsmen are thinking. And whether 
they're old grads, or Congressmen, or Wash- 
ington correspondents they'll come back with 
a better picture of what's going on in the 
world, 

When I come to Washington I can’t help 
wishing that more of the Washington press 
corps would go home more often to find out 
what's really on the mind of America. And 
you probably wish that more publishers 
would pay your way, and that more editors 
would come here to see what you are really 
up against. 

O. O. McIntyre, who came out of Ohio and 
made it big in New York City, would often 
caution in his column—before Thomas Wolfe 
said it—that “you can't go home again.” To 
the extent that they, and especially Wolfe, 
referred to home as one’s spiritual and emo- 
tional past, I agree. 

Yet when the grandfather of columning 
said the scenes of our earlier years are best 
left unvisited, best forgotten, I couldn't dis- 
agree more. 

I would say not only that we can go back 
home again, but that if we are Washington 
newspaper people, we should go home again, 
and often. Not just to the hometown but 
to any part of the country where we get a 
different view of America than we do from 
Washington. 

An ever present peril to a correspondent 
in this town is that his tenuous line of 
communication with his roots will be sev- 
ered, in any one of a number of possible 
ways. 

He might find himself alienated from 
home base through no fault of his own. His 
pwn editors may gradually come to think 
ef their man in Washington as an ivory 
tower captive, remote from the facts and 
stream of life that is the dally grist of a 
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newspaper. The correspondent who Is re- 
garded vaguely as an outsider back in the 
local room may still get a sense of impor- 
tance by having his dispatches appear in the 
paper. But if his own editors think of him 
as being outside the stream of life in their 
local room, that Washington correspondent 
is Uving on spongy ground. 

Sometimes the correspondent himself cuts 
his roots, without knowing how or why he 
did it. 

He can fall into the most obvious trap by 
living on a daily diet of front page news from 
the Washington papers and the New York 
Times. 

Unless he remembers the environment for 
which he is writing as he reads his Wash- 
ington newspaper, the correspondent may 
find that his sense of news values has be- 
come warped. 

A “who's on first” story about the three 
Princes of Laos might look perfectly normal 
to him at the top of page 1 of the Wash- 
ington Post. But in accepting the Washing- 
ton measure of importance for this story, 
he'll forget that its readership consists of 
people in the Pentagon, in Congress, in the 
State Department, to whom Laos is part of 
the daily grind. Many of these will read a 
daily “who's on first” story about these 
shadowy figures with the unpronounceable 
names with the same local interest that a 
Detroiter will read about a shakeup in the 
Tigers’ batting order. 

To the folks back home, the dally details 
about the three Princes of Laos would seem 
like refracted light, which gives you a dis- 
torted vision of a cake of soap in the bathtub. 

To the parents of a boy halfway through 
college, and planning a career, that story, 
to have meaning, must interpret for them 
the grim prospect of whether or not their 
boy will have to break up his life to help 
fight a jungle war 10,000 miles away. The 
explosive and potentially calamitous story 
of southeast Asia Is not easy to follow in the 
details of the play-by-play. - 

Kipling’s warning that east is east, and 
west is west, and never the twain shall 
meet,” has an application in the different 
scales of news values that do and must pre- 
vail in Washington on the one hand and in 
the cities that are back home to most cor- 
respondents on the other. 

To belabor the obvious, Washington is the 
most complex place in the world to report. 
It is better reported today than ever, by some 
of the most skilled newsmen we have ever 
had. When we point a finger at shortcom- 
ings here, we have to point it even more at 
those of us back home who run newspapers 
and broadcasting stations. 

Every branch of journalism—and Sigma 
Delta Chi is the only society embracing them 
all—every branch is running a losing race 
against complexity. What I'm suggesting is 
that it is just as easy to lose touch and to 
grow provincial in Washington as it is in 
Akron, The reporting Job here is made more 
difficult because the average correspondent 
doesn’t work under the direct critical eye 
of a city editor. It isn't easy to be your own 
city editor all the time. This is still another 
reason to go home again. 

Not long ago I talked with a wire service 
man who spent years covering the Senate 
and House. He said that after awhile he got 
the feeling that he was covering a tennis 
match. He watched the ball being batted 
back and forth across the Senate floor, 
watched the foot faults and the net errors, 
and became a spectator rather than a ques- 
tioner of the game of politics. 

That reporter had an understanding of the 
essence of Washington. In many ways, this 
is a city of shadows, the shadows of sub- 
stance that exist elsewhere. You remember 
the people in Plato's cave, who saw shadows 
on the wall and came to believe they were 
the real thing. So also in Washington, 
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nearly every piece of news, and some of it 
the most important news in the world, 
nearly every story is a statement, an order, 
a court decision, or legislative action on a 
matter whose substance is somewhere else. 
It is valid news when the President earmarks 
money for emergency relief for a flooded area, 
but it's still a shadow. The substance of 
the news is In the Kaw Valley, or the 
Missouri Valley, or in the chilled hearts of 
people stranded on the roofs of their homes 
awaiting rescue. 

This shadowy elusiveness of much Wash- 
ington news is perhaps more than anything 
else the real danger to a reporter's sense of 
values, and more than anything else the real 
reason why he should get out into the coun- 
try again, whenever the opportunity presents 
itself. 

This is a particularly timely argument, be- 
cause we are right now in a period when 
economic news of first importance to every 
citizen is beginning to dominate the report. 
Hurricane Wall Street, which burst so dra- 
matically on page 1, simply emphasized 
a Change in our lives which had been build- 
ing up and which will continue to make 
news for a long time. 

There is big news in Washington's eco- 
nomic report, for this is the assembly and 
clearing point for the key facts and figures. 

What the President says about a tax cut, 
about public confidence, is of utmost im- 
portance, what is done about depreciation 
allowances is news in anybody's paper, the 
Federal Reserve Board, with its vast controls 
over credit, from stock margins to install- 
ment buying rates, makes vital news, and so 
does the decision of Congress on whether to 
accept the theory of pumping tax money Into 
the economy to maintain purchasing power. 

But the substance of this developing eco- 
nomic story is out in the country, and for 
the most part we at home have to cover it. 

Is there a thing called the profit squeeze? 
There is. Internal Revenue statisticians 
can tell you that. The staff of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee of Congress can tell you. 
But I can testify to that personally, after 
having sweated out a strike in Detroit in 
which it took several weeks to bring home 
the fact that we are living in a new era of 
relative price stability but steadily rising 
costs. In almost every field in America we 
are operating against a violently different 
economic background from that which ex- 
isted a mere half dozen years ago. 

Are there problems of automation? Any- 
one in Washington can tell you Les.“ But 
you can best find the answer down in eastern 
Kentucky. A medium-sized coal mine near 
Pikeville, with a hundred miners on its pay- 
roll, closed down permanently a few months 
ago, after notifying the United Mine Work- 
ers that it could no longer pay a 40-cent- 
per-ton royalty and still compete with non- 
union mines in the next county. It is of 
small comfort to these displaced miners to 
know that other members of the UMW, in 
larger mines with automatic machinery, have 
the highest industrial wage rate in the 
United States. Since John L. Lewis ac- 
cepted the realities of industrial life, 200,000 
miners are digging the same 400 million tons 
of coal per year that 400,000 miners dug 
a decade ago. 

The human and economic drama of coal 
has been enacted these many years out in the 
fields, with occasional repercussions in Wash- 
ington. The same thing is going on in other 
industries. 

A drama of much greater magnitude is 
shaping up for the whole country. It comes 
in dribs and drabs and minor jolts to re- 
mind us that the United States is no longer 
the unchallenged champion. Our salesmen 
abroad are finding that we have some flerce 
new competitors. Western Europe particu- 
larly, which we rebuilt with our Ineredible 


generosity, is modernized and aggressive, 
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with new plants operated by able managers. 
They are competing with us on a scale this 
generation has never known. 

This competition will get tougher. We're 
dealing now with equals and, while we're 
still ahead, we are rapidly losing our edge. 
In short, we are up against a unifying Eu- 
rope and a potentially magnificent force. 
We are not alone in the world any more. 

The fact is that the European Commu- 
nity may become the most significant chap- 
ter in the history of this century, including 
its two World Wars. 

The cold war has reached a stalemate, and 
its emphasis has shifted from politics to 
economics. The United States is at a turn- 
ing point in its life as a nation. 

If we meet and whip the problem that 
is rolling over us in the economic field, if 
we reverse the trend that threatens our 
world position—and I believe we will—it 
will be done out in the boondocks. It will 
be done by engineers who know how to cut 
costs, by industrialists aid investors who 
create the jobs needed for new workers and 
displaced workers every year, by labor lead- 
ers with a long view, who recognize that 
new problems need new solutions. What 
the people's representatives do about this 
here in Washington will, of course, be im- 
portant, But they will in fact be imple- 
menting decisions already made consciously 
or unconsciously by the citizens they repre- 
sent. > 

The wave of economic development ahead 
is but one of the currents of change in our 
world, but it is basic to the others. As news- 
paper people we will be reporting revolutions 
in the urbanization of America, in the pop- 
ulation explosion, in civil rights, in space 
explorations, 

The complexity of the world we must re- 
port is staggering. And every day we should 
all perhaps ask ourselves—back home on the 
desk and down here in Washington—whether 
we are doing the job adequately. 

On any day of publication, there is a lot 
of catching up that we as journalists need 
to do, and I don’t mean in the volume of 
news. I sometimes think the air waves and 
the printing presses are so busy that we more 
often confuse than clarify. As Sam Lubel! 
says, “we must learn to report change,” such 
changes as I have touched on so briefly here. 
It is always essential to ask ourselves whether 
we are really in touch with the tremendous 
changes remaking American life, Possibly 
we are more than most people, but net 
nearly enough. 

To an amazing extent the press, both print 
and electronic, is providing a dally textbook 
for readers in many areas, Yet the informa- 
tion gap is much too large. This is a chal- 
lenge to all of us, But I wonder if it has 
occurred to you that the most notable publie 
service and investigative jobs in recent yeat* 
as measured by the Pulitzer and other 
awards, have come from the hinterlands. 
This tangled ball of yarn called the Bille 
Sol Estes case first broke into the open after 
a weekly newsman in Pecos, Tex., pulled one 
strand and started the whole thing unravel 
ing. 

In case you suspect this is a small needle T 
just want to assure you that you are correct: 
One of the functions of an editor—which 
many of you will one day perform—is to see 
that his Washington staff people maintain 
the same hat size from year to year. 

Some of the hazards of Washington re- 
porting are subtle and possibly inherent in 
the increasing concentration of power in 0 
National Government. 

For example, and again on the subject 
“You Can Go Home,” too many fall into n 

trap of thinking that the Nation's Capital 
is the Nation. 

This danger lurking in Washington for 
the reporter is something that has been 
called the theory of substitution. This 4 
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where a man assigned to represent somebody 
or something in Washington inevitably comes 
to think of himself as the thing, Instead of 
Its representative. 

In other words he loses his sense of 
Agency, and when he does, he has been lost to 
his people back home. 

To illustrate: A newspaperman without 
Tenlizing it may cease to think of himself 
as a social] security number of the payroll 
ot n printing company in Detroit, Chicago, 
Miami. or elsewhere, and come to think of 
himself as the Press, with a capital P. 

Similarly, a Congressman forgets that he 
got lucky just because it rained on election 
day, and comes to think of himself as the 
“Peepul,”" with a capital P. A top-level bu- 
Teaucrat, who might have been a 22d bank 
vice president back in Kansas City, comes 
to think of himself as the Government, with 
& capital G, if this process of substitution 
gets him, as it often does. 

When a man in Washington, getting his 
Pay from a corporation or an association 
elsewhere, loses his sense of agency, his roots 
are truly severed, and his usefulness to his 
Organization has been sadly diminished. 

If anyone wants proof of the “theory of 
Substitution,” wherein many people in 
Washington lose their sense of agency, I ask 
You: How many people ever go back home? 
The answer is very few. 

The wife of a Congréssman who is defeated 
for reelection has had 2, 4, or 6 years of sleep- 
Ing in the lavendar sheets, going to the Brit- 

Embassy on the Queen birthday for 
Strawberries and clotted cream, joining the 
ladies on the Congressional Club veranda for 
tea, meeting the folks at the White House 
&t the congressional reception. 

Whatever the old man feels about going 
k home (and he's probably against it), 
wife is not about to resume her social 

Career as president of the Garden Club of 
Sloux City. She'll see to it that the old man 
Stays In Washington and finds some payroll 
Or hustling job that will guarantee at least 
Some semblance of the orchidacious life 
that they've come to love in Washington. 

Everybody in this city represents some- 
y or something out in the 50 States of 

the Union—and if they want to keep their 

roots fresh, and their reports up to the 

Minute, they should go home again, every 
© they get a chance. 

Perhaps you will remember that Thomas 
Wolfe actually did it. And that people who 

sworn to thrash him fawned upon him. 

that, at length, they built a monument 
to his memory. 


Why All the Concern? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1962. 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Monroe, 
Mich., Evening News of June 12, 1962: 

Wary ALL THE CONCERN? 


the ere has been a growing concern within 
8 business community about the policies 
the Kennedy administration. This con- 
aan was not lessened at all by the Presi- 
ts sharp reactions to the announced 
Price increase of steel. Further, former 
President Eisenhower brought sharper focus 
Es the issue when he lamented the threat of 
Browing bureaucracy in Washington as it 
Pertains to domestic Federal policies. 
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One must ask himself if the differences be- 
tween the administration and American free 
enterprise is one of opinion as to how best 
to arrive at a mutually sought goal. Or is 
the administration seeking an entirely 
different economic frame of interest which 
might be completely foreign to the system 
we have used to bring us to our preeminent 
position in the world? 

A review of the policies and powers the 
President has requested certainly give one 
pause for thought as to their intent. 

The President wants authority to cut 
taxes, if necessary, a power that always has 
resided with Congress. 

The President wants authority to prime 
the pump with an emergency 62 billion in 
capital expenditures when and if he deems 
it necessary. 

The President wants the authority to name 
a new Federal Reserve Board Chairman at 
the beginning of each new Presidential term. 

The President wants a Cabinet appointee 
to administer control over pipelines, which 
also move coal, taking that authority away 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission 
which is appointed by and answerable to 
Congress. 

The President has surrounded himself with 
men who have, in their writings and public 
statements, advocated greater Government 
control and greater Government ownership 
of private enterprise. 

The President has Cabinet members who 
do not want balanced budgets and who 
strongly believe in deficit spending, 

The President wants extraordinary powers 
to raise and lower foreign trade barriers 
whenever he feels it is necessary with addi- 
tional powers over businesses that would 
disallow businessmen recourse in the courts. 

Walter Heller, Chairman of the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers, the most in- 
fluential economic and fiscal agency in the 
Government, appeared recently on a tele- 
vision show and said: 

“The budget balance rule—the rule that 
we must have a balanced Federal budget 
is a terrible rule.” 

These, plus a Presidential request for 
power to bypass the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion on cease and desist orders, make a siz- 
able case from which one might conclude 
that the administration is engaged in a care- 
fully planned series of moves to gain for the 
executive branch effective control over the 
entire free enterprise economy. 


Closing All of the Loopholes in the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 1938 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, when I 
submitted the material prepared for me 
by the Library of Congress for printing 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD Monday on 
the various bills now pending to amend 
the Food, Drug, and Cosmetics Act to 
protect the Nation’s consumers, it was 
with the expectation that the tabular 
material would fit in four columns per 
page. Instead, as it appeared, the tables 
on the four separate bills were spread 
across two pages, making for occasional 
blank or near-blank pages in the Recorp. 
I am sure many of the Members were 
surprised, as I was, to see what appeared 
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to be almost blank pages in the Recorp, 
but I am glad that so many Members 
recognized the importance of this ma- 
terial and commented on its value. 

Mr. Speaker, I now submit for the 
Appendix of the Recor the testimony I 
presented this morning before the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce evaluating the various bills: 
An Omnisus BILL To REWRITE THE Foon, 

DRUG, AND Cosmetic Act: TESTIMONY BY 

CONGRESSWOMAN LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, OF 

MISSOURI, BEFORE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON IN- 

TERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, WEDNES- 

DAY, JUNE 20, 1962 

It is certainly no criticism of this commit- 
tee when I say that this is a moment I have 
been waiting for, impatiently, for a year and 
a half, or at least since the opening day of 
the 87th Congress on January 3, 1961, when 
I introduced H.R, 1235, an omnibus bill to 
rewrite the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
to bring it up to date in terms of today’s 
needs and problems in protecting the Ameri- 
can consumer, It is still the only measure 
pending in either House which would com- 
bine in one bill provisions for closing all of 
the major loopholes in consumer protections 
under the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. 

Chairman Harris and I discussed the im- 
portance of haying the formal departmental 
reports from the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare and other Government 
agencies affected by or interested in the 
many complex and technical provisions of 
the bill before hearings could be scheduled. 

Unfortunately, except for a “no comment” 
report from the Federal Trade Commission 
(subsequently clarified in an exchange of 
correspondence between me and FTC Chair- 
man Dixon), none of the executive depart- 
ments or agencies directly or indirectly af- 
fected by H.R. 1235 ever did file the re- 
quested reports to this committee on the 
specific provisions of the bill. 

PRESIDENT ENDORSES MANY PROVISIONS IN- 
CLUDED IN HA. 1235 

On March 15, however, the President sent 
his comprehensive consumer message to the 
Congress which contained a formal endorse- 
ment on behalf of the administration of 
many of the changes in the law which are 
contained in H.R. 1235; and last month, as 
you know, Chairman Harris on behalf of the 
Administration introduced two separate bills 
directed to those recommendations—H.R. 
11581 dealing with drugs, and H.R. 11582, 
dealing with cosmetics and therapeutic de- 
vices. Together, these bills contain many 
of the features of H.R. 1235, but not all of 
them, and also contain some provisions not 
in H.R. 1235, 

I suppose I wouldn't have minded the long 
delay nearly as much if, after all this time, 
the administration had reported that the 
approach in H.R, 1235 was completely wrong 
and impractical. However, now that most 
of the provisions of the administration bills 
are shown to be identical to, or at least very 
similar to, H.R. 1235, I am indeed sorry we 
couldn't have gotten to this matter a year 
or more ago, and thus with a better chance 
of final action in this Congress. 

On Monday, I placed in the ConcressronaL 
Rxcon a detailed breakdown prepared for me 
by Mr. Raymond J. Celada, of the American 
Law Division of the Legislative Reference 
Service in the Library of Congress, showing 
in comparative tabular form all of the simi- 
larities and all of the differences when com- 
paring H.R, 1235 with the two Harris bills, 
and also as compared with the widely dis- 
cussed Kefauver-Celler bill. I felt it would 
be helpful to the committee and to all of 
your witnesses to have this material avail- 
able prior to the start of the hearings for 
a better understanding of the technical 
points in the various bills. All of the bills 
share the one common objective of protect- 
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ing the American consumer; all differ, how- 
ever, in some significant respects. 

The Kefauver-Celler bill is not before this 
committee, of course, since, as introduced, 
it is directed primarily at changes in the 
antitrust laws and the patent laws applying 
to drugs, and thus comes within the juris- 
diction of the Judiciary Committee, even 
though it also contains many provisions 
amending the drug provisions of the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act. But I thought it 
would be useful to have the comparative 
breakdown of the various bills include this 
one, too, even though it is not officially be- 
fore you. 

GREAT CHANGES IN FOOD, DRUG, COSMETIC 

TECHNOLOGY 


You are faced here in this committee with 
an assignment of great magnitude, in an 
area of supreme importance to the lives and 
health and safety and well-being of the 
American people, in connection with the 
purchase and use of the most personal and 
intimate of products—all of the foods we 
eat, all of the drugs and devices we use for 
health purposes, all of the cosmetics used 

not only by women but in increasing num- 
bers by men, as well. In many respects, you 
are facing the same problem which con- 
fronted your predecessors on this commit- 
tee a quarter century ago when it became 
obvious that the Wiley Act of 1906—a great 
legislative achievement in its time—was woe- 
fully out of date and replete with loopholes 
permitting practices which visited fraud, de- 
delt, poisoning, blinding, and death upon 
untold numbers of trusting American con- 
sumers. 

From 1906 to 1938—a period of 32 years 
Congress amended the Wiley law in a num- 
ber of very important respects to protect con- 
sumers but never quite succeeded in making 
the law as effective as we know It should 
have been. Congress in 1912, 1913, 1919, 
1923, 1930, and 1934 closed loopholes as they 
became glaringly evident—just as this com- 
mittee since 1938 has initiated many tre- 
mendously important improvements in the 
1938 act—the factory inspection bill, the 
Pesticides bill, the food additives bill, etc. 
But the time has come now, just as it did 
in 1938, for a complete rewriting of outmoded 
provisions—a modernization and updating of 
the whole statute based on far-reaching 
changes in food, drug, and cosmetic tech- 
nology and the dangers created for consum- 
ers by omissions in the law, or by court 
decisions, or by studied evasions and easy 
violations which are often almost impossible 
to prevent because of shortcomings in the 
law, 


CATASTROPHE SHOULD NOT BE ONLY SPUR TO 
ACTION 


So it is my hope, as I know it ts the 
hope of every American consumer concerned 
about the health and safey of our people, 
that you will now do what was done in 1938— 
rewrite the atatute from beginning to end, 
keeping what is good but replacing what is 
obsolete or ineffective. It required a series 
of horrible episodes to stir the 75th Congress 
finally to pass the basic statute now on the 
books, after the 73d and 74th Congresses had 
extensively discussed and debated similar 
legislation but let it die in squabbles over 
special interest amendments and exemptions. 
By the time the 75th Congress finally acted, 
it had before it a sickening parade of horror 
eases—of young women blinded by eyelash 
blackeners; of many Americans paralyzed by 
a poisonous substance in Jamaica ginger— 
the infamous “Ginger Jake“ scandal; of at 
least 73 Americans dying from the use of a 
new prescription drug, elixir sulfanilamide, 
at first considered a great medical break- 
through until horrified doctors watched 
many of their patients die in prolonged agony 
from its use. 

No such mass poisoning or blinding or 
paralyzing or killing episodes have occurred, 
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thank God, in recent years. I hope it never 
again requires such incidents to persuade 
Congress to act on a broad level to improve 
the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. How- 
ever, as we all here know, most of the 
changes and improvements in the act since 
1938 have been on a piecemeal, limited-ap- 
proach basis. I complained of this in 1960 
when the color additives bill was being con- 
sidered. I felt if we were going to bail out 
the lipstickmakers on the use of other than 
harmless colors, we should insist on some- 
thing for something; that is, on a require- 
ment for pretesting for safety of all ingredi- 
ents used in cosmetics, not just the coloring 
matter. In fact, I felt so strongly about that 
aspect of it that even after you agreed to 
amend the hastily passed Senate bill to in- 
clude an anticancer clause, I voted against 
the bill in the House. 
COSMETICS NOT PRETESTED FOR SAFETY 


Since 1938, when it first came under Gov- 
ernment regulation, the cosmetic industry 
has had comparatively gentle treatment. 
Unlike drug manufacturers marketing a new 
product, or food manufacturers using a new 
ingredient, the cosmetic industry does not 
have to prove safety of a new product prior 
to marketing. If the product is belleved 
unsafe, furthermore, the Government must 
furnish legal proof of danger to the con- 
sumer in order to force the item off the 
market, This is the situation which previ- 
ously existed in connection with the use of 
food additives, and which we changed in 
1958—relieving the Government of the ob- 
ligation of proving a product dangerous in 
order to take it off the market. We now re- 
quire, instead, that the manufacturer prove 
his additive is safe before putting it on the 
market. 

As a result of our lax cosmetics controls 
there have been occasional cases of ex- 
tremely painful injury to cosmetics users, 
and frequent cases of allergic reaction, be- 
cause the cosmetic manufacturer is not re- 
quired to pretest the product for safety or 
even to identify the ingredients in the 
product. 

Of course, I do not maintain or believe 
that major cosmetic manufacturers are anx- 
ious to poison, or disfigure, or denail, or scalp, 
or burn, or otherwise injure the American 
consumer. Certainly, there is no profit in 
that, and these are firms anxious to make 
a profit by pleasing, not harming, the cus- 
tomer. But the competitive situation in the 
cosmetic industry is such, and the ease of 
entry of new firms into the field of process- 
ing cosmetics is such, that new products hit 
the market accompanied by a wave of high 
pressure advertising and promotion, -and 
each firm tries to beat the other to the drug 
store or department store counter or super- 
market shelf with the latest magic potion for 
making us attractive. 

Cosmetics are as old as history, and the 
basic ingredients used are well known in the 
trade. So sales spurts must often depend 
upon mysterious gimmick additives—turtle 
oi] to promote skin rejuvenation or tighten 
chin muscles (but did you ever see a turtle's 
skin?); shark oil, queen bee royal jelly; 
chick embryo extract; horse blood serum, 
pig-skin extract—yes, these are all in- 
gredients which have been introduced in face 
and skin creams to form the basis for extray- 
agant claims of beauty in a jar. 


INGREDIENTS NOT DISCLOSED EVEN TO FDA 


They are seldom dangerous—but if they 
fre, we never know about it until a lot of 
gullible consumers—or consumers who have 
assumed the product must be safe or it 
couldn't be sold—have been hurt. That has 
been the situation in cosmetic regulation 
for 24 years. 

Since the 1938 act does not even require 
cosmetic manufacturers to identify ingre- 
dients in their products, the Food and Drug 
Administration must analyze new products 
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to determine their content, In case it sus- 
pects the presence of a dangerous ingredient, 
It cannot even go to the firm and legally de- 
mand to know what is in the product. Con- 
sequently, the consumer never knows—has 
no way of knowing except by painful trial 
and error—whether an attractive cosmetic 
product contains an ingredient to which she 
knows she is allergic. And, even worse, if 4 
child swallows a cosmetic, the parents and 
doctor have no way of knowing for sure what 
ingredients it contained and what antidote 
may be necessary. 

These loopholes in the law applying to cos- 
meties should have been closed when We 
rescued the cosmetic industry from the color 
crisis in 1960. But we didn't do it then. 
We just dealt with color additives and 
nothing else. 

It was after that experience—of seeing 
another blowout patch being placed on the 
old Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to meet 
only a limited problem situation, just as we 
previously passed the factory inspection bill. 
and the pesticides bill and the food additives 
bill and the citrus red bill and so on, that 
decided late in 1960 to draft a single bill to 
rewrite all of the obsolete provisions of the 


basic law. That resolve resulted in the in- 
troduction of HR. 1235 the following 
January. 


WHILE DIFFERING, HARRIS AND SULLIVAN BILLS 
COVER SIMILAR GROUND 


As the Legislative Reference Service re- 
port points out, the two administration bills, 
H.R. 11581 and H.R. 11582, and my bill, HR. 
1235, cover substantially similar ground: 
while differing to some extent in language, 
approach, or in a few instances, in content- 

For instance, H.R. 1235 and H.R, 1158! 
both require more adequate controls over 
drug manufacturing to assure the quality 
of the product output, thus, for one thing. 
making it more likely that physicians would 
feel safe in prescribing by common names 
instead of the often more expensive trade 
mark names; both require new drugs to 
proved efficacious as well as safe for the 
purposes intended; both permit recall of pre- 
viously approved drugs in case of substan- 
tial doubt of their safety; both require 
batch-by-batch testing and certification 
all of the 30 or more groups of antibiotic 
drugs rather than just the 5 so-called won? 
der drugs in existence a dozen years ago“ 
both call for extensive controls over the 
manufacture, distribution, sale and posse’ 
sion of habit-forming barbiturates and stim- 
ulant drugs to curb the flagrant bootl 
of these powerful and dangerous and death- 
dealing drugs; both clarify the existing fac 
tory inspection laws as they apply not only 
to drugs but also to foods and cosmetics. 

Similarly, H.R. 1235 and the other 
bill, H.R. 11582, both require pretesting ol 
cosmetics for safety before marketing, in- 
cluding a Delaney anticancer clause; bo 
require that therapeutic devices be prov 
safe—closing a serious and dangerous loop- 
hole and also that therapeutic devices be 
proved effective for the purposes for which 
they are offered for sale; both bills repet 
the provision in the present law which per 
mits the sale of coal tar hair dyes contain- 
ing poisonous or deleterious ingredients 
which may be injurious to the user (the 
present law merely requires a label warning 
of possible danger). 

H.R. 11581 and H.R. 11582 have some othe 
provisions in them which are not contained 
in H.R. 1235 and which are worthwhile 
For instance, there is a tighter provision in 
H.R. 11582 than in H.R, 1235 on the record- 
keeping requirements for cosmetic manu- 
facturers after a new product has already 
been approved for sale, and in case consume! 
complaints or experience should indicate the 
existence of danger in the use of the produc’ 
H.R. 1235 contains such reporting and rec: 


. ordkeeping requirements on drugs and 


should have included cosmetics. 
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H.R. 11581 has a provision amending the 
Public Health Service Act requiring tests for 
®Micacy of biological drugs—the provision the 

sident referred to when he said hogs, 
Sheep, and cattle receive somewhat greater 
Protection in this respect than humans. 

The same bill also proposes the assign- 
Ment of standardized names by the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare in 
Cases where such names do not already exist 
or there is a dispute over a particular name. 
Of course, as I said earlier, many doctors will 
not use generic names in prescriptions un- 

aud until factory inspection authority 

80 strong that there is no chance of fiy- 

-night operators turning out inferior drugs 

Or sale in the prescription departments of 
Pharmacies. 
However, I have strong doubts, I must ad- 
mit, over the retreat on the Delaney anti- 
clause on feed additives, as contained 
in H.R. 11582, particularly in view of the 
verument's experience several years ago 
With the hormone-treated chickens. It cost 
Us $10 million to remove from the market 
the fowl treated with a drug considered safe 
for the purpose—after it was learned that 
e were residues of the cancer-inducing 
ce in the skin of the chickens. Too 
Often for complacency, new testing methods 
disclose the existence of harmful residues 
Which had not shown up in earlier tests, but 
then the damage is done. 


ADDITIONAL FEATURES OF H.R. 1235 


Now, I would like to discuss some of the 
Provisions of H.R. 1285 which are not in 
pither of the administration bills, and which 

Strongly believe should be made part of 
the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 

of all, there are the sections dealing 
With fake cancer remedies and useless dietary 
Ugredients, If the law were strengthened 
all other respects, as has been recom- 
mended, perhaps the FDA would then be 
able to reach the cancer quacks and put 
m out of business quickly. But I think 
the provisions of H.R. 1235 would be of in- 
Valuable assistance in this respect. As to 
i special dietary food section of H.R. 1235, 
t does not aim at legitimate dealers but at 
the charlatan who evades the law by making 
Oral claims of special benefits to be derived 
m the inclusion of some exotic or unusual 
€dient with no known nutritional value 
ateoever. 
u. 1235 also gets at an exemption in the 
en tor common carriers responsible for 
$ an article in commerce to become 
tasbranded or adulterated. Carriers should 
held accountable, I believe, for violations 
the law for which they are responsible. 
e r present law, they are apparently ex- 
pt from responsibility for adulterated 
Products in transit, even if the carrier’s own 

*glect caused the violation. 
win very important provision of H.R. 1235 
tt eh is not included in either administra- 
hen bill would facilitate overseas inspection 
— U.S. officials of factories shipping sub- 

antial quantities of goods, drugs, or cosmet- 
con Dto the United States. Importation 
Pras be refused any product from a manu- 

Cturer who would not permit reasonable 
Cong ction of his facilities on request. Ac- 
2 to the testimony of Commissioner 
— on the FDA appropriation bill, we 
an dort about $6 billion worth of foods, drugs, 
tios Cosmetics a year, of which only a frac- 

Can be inspected on arrival. It is sig- 
ant that nearly 1 out of every 3 sample 
Nees and wharf examinations uncovered 
ations of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
high Mr. Larrick acknowledged that this 
tiv rate of violations results from the selec- 
Wor, nature of the inspection work—in other 
“at ean the inspectors pick out those ship- 
derte they suspect of violations, rather than 

— E pron a random sample. While 

at present no elaborate plans for 
Lending inspectors overseas, yet it seems to 
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me the authority should be there to require 
those foreign firms which ship substantial 
amounts of food, drug or cosmetic items to 
the United States to give our inspectors the 
same right of entry on request as an Amer- 
ican firm is required to do. 

SPECIAL INTEREST LOOPHOLES ADOPTED IN 1938 


Another loophole H.R. 1235 alone among 
the pending bills would close involves the 
label exemption under the present law for 
butter, cheese; and ice cream in revealing 
the presence of artificial color. This was a 
deliberate special interest provision written 
into the law in 1938 to quiet protests from 
the dairy interests, even though some Mem- 
bers of Congress said at the time there was 
no reason for it. By law, coloring 
matter cannot be used unless it is safe, so 
why not let the consumer have this infor- 
mation if it means anything to him? Some 
people just don't like to buy artificially 
colored butter or cheese or ice cream but 
at the present time, they have no way of 
indulging their wishes in this regard. All 
other food items must acknowledge on the 
label the existence of artificial coloring. So 
why not ice cream, butter, and cheese, too? 

Another special interest exemption written 
into the 1938 act, and which H.R. 1235 would 
repeal, is the provision which declares that 
soap is not a cosmetic. 

It is not a food, of course. Except in the 
relatively few instances in which certain 
therapeutic values are manufactured into— 
or claimed for—a soap product, it is not a 
drug, either. The law defines cosmetics as, 
among other things, “articles, including 
components of any such articles, intended 
to be rubbed, poured, sprinkled, or sprayed 
on, introduced into, or otherwise applied to 
the human body or any part thereof for 
cleansing, beautifying, promoting attractive- 
ness, or altering the appearance.” 

Soap is certainly intended for cleansing, 
and it is used by most of us also, if not con- 
sciously for beautifying, at least for promot- 
ing attractiveness in the removal of dirt 
from face and hands. Some soaps presum- 
ably will do far more for our appearance 
than that. Nevertheless, by law, soap is not 
a cosmetic. Under the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act of 1938, then, it is a nothing—it 
is not subject to the law in any way unless 
therapeutic values are claimed for it as a 
drug. 

I am not so much concerned over the 
money spent trustingly and hopefully by 
women who are led to expect beauty miracles 
from the soap they buy, although the eco- 
nomic waste may perhaps be significant. 
What I am concerned about is that a com- 
plexion soap can be adulterated with unsafe 
chemicals or unsafe color additives, and the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act cannot touch 
it. And regardless of how fraudulently it 
might be packaged, there is not even a re- 
quirement that the size or net weight or 
anything else of an informational nature be 
printed on the label for the consumer's guid- 
ance. Why should soap be above the law? 

READ THE LABEL—IF YOU CAN FIND IT 

Unlike soap, products subject to the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act must carry certain 
label information, but the language of the 
law, and the rulings of the courts, are such 
that this information is often almost impos- 
sible to find. Just the other day, the FDA 
seized 16,000 plastic tubes of a well-known 
firm’s deodorant product because, while the 
required information was printed somewhere 
on the product, the printed matter was the 
same color as the plastic container and was 
almost impossible to find and read. 

H.R. 1235 provides for an effective attack 
on the labeling problem in foods, drugs, and 
cosmetics by providing the Government with 
authority to spell out, in regulations, the 
degree of prominence required for certain 
label statements, including statements of 
the quantity of contents of foods, drugs and 
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cosmetics, the common or usual names of 
drugs, and the ingredients in foods and cos- 
metics. 

The present law prohibits labeling which 
is not prominently displayed thereon with 
such conspicuousness (as compared with 
other words, statements, designs, or devices, 
in the labeling) and in such terms as to 
render it likely to be read and understood 
by the ordinary individual under customary 
conditions of purchase and use.” 

But, as the Senate Antitrust Subcommittee 
hearings brought out last year, you often 
need a magnifying glass to find the required 
label information on quantity and contents— 
before you get out the slide rule to figure 
the cost per ounce. As a nonlawyer, the 
present law seems very strong, to me, but 
apparently the courts have held it to be 
vague. That is why we now need the same 
authority in the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act to specify size and location of labeling 
information as you provided in the Haz- 
ardous Substances Labeling Act. 

PREFERENCE FOR A SINGLE OMNIBUS BILL 

If we are going to change the law on food, 
drugs and cosmetics, then let us write a 
model law—and close all of these loopholes. 

I believe H.R. 1235, or a similar omnibus 
bill, would best serve as the vehicle for ac- 
complishing this purpose. I see no valid 
reason for having two separate bills—one 
on drugs and the other on cosmetics and 
devices. They are part of the same overall 
problem—and under the jurisdiction of one 
agency. If there are omissions in H.R, 1235 
based on the administration’s 18-month 
study of the issue since I introduced that 
bill, it should be an easy matter to incor- 
porate them into a single omnibus measure 
along the lines of H.R. 1235. 

For instance, while H.R. 11581 provides for 
requiring proof of the efficacy as well as the 
safety of all new drugs, a similar provision 
dealing with therapeutic devices is con- 
tained in the different Harris bill, H.R. 11582. 
Since the pretesting requirements for both 
drugs and devices would be similar, and are 
often intended for the same people, why 
not cover them in one piece of legislation? 
If you go through the detailed breakdown 
of H.R. 11581 and H.R, 11582, you find that 
substantially similar provisions in those two 
bills deal separately with drugs and devices. 
I am not a lawyer, but I suspect lawyers 
would have a field day over the years find- 
ing hidden meanings and significance in the 
fact that Congress used duplicate wording 
but in separate bills applying to different 
products in providing for pretesting for effi- 
cacy as well as safety of drugs and therapeu- 
tic devices. Obviously, some lawyer, some- 
day, will argue, and perhaps successfully, 
that Congress didn't really mean to have 
these products treated alike in their safety 
requirements, or it would have placed them 
in the same bill rather than passing separate 
bills. DoI just imagine this? 

Furthermore, while H.R. 11581 applies pri- 
marily to drugs—every specific provision ap- 
plies only to drugs—yet it also would have 
the effect of amending the factory inspec- 
tion laws applying to any articles subject to 
the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, including, 
of course, food and cosmetic products, I 
think this is to the good—our factory in- 
spection laws need strengthening, for food 
products and cosmetics as well as drugs. 
But why put a food inspection provision in 
what is exclusively a drug law? Why put a 
cosmetic inspection provision in a drug law, 
and leave it out of the proposed new cos- 
metic law? Obviously, there must be some 
rhyme or reason for dividing up the pro- 
posed improvements in the law in separate 
bills in this fashion, but I do not understand 
the value of it. 

The use of H.R. 11582, primarily a bill 
dealing with pretesting of cosmetics and 
therapeutic devices, as a vehicle for amend- 
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ing the Hazardous Products Labeling Act 
dealing with household products, and aiso to 
amend the animal feed additives and food 
additives laws is, I believe, further evidence 
that we should haye a single omnibus bill 
and not two separate bills, each covering 
one major area and a variety of unrelated 
ones. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee—I appreciate your courtesy in hear- 
ing me. The subject matter of these hear- 
ings is of paramount importance to me from 
a legislative standpoint—and has been ever 
since I came to Congress in 1953 and intro- 
ducted a safe cosmetic bill to carry out the 
recommendations of the Delaney investiga- 
tion. I have introduced safe cosmetic bills 
in every Congress since then, I have sup- 
ported this committee in every proposal it 
has made to strengthen the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, and have op it in the 
few instances I thought the legislation would 
weaken consumer protections. 

It would be a relatively simple matter for 
the committee at this late date in the final 
months of the life of the 87th Congress to 
pick out one of the many major areas of in- 
adequacy in the law and recommend an- 
other “blowout patch” to tide us over tempo- 
rarily. I hope you will not do that—that you 
will recommend legislation to close all of the 
major loopholes in the act. 

In 1938, after attempts in two previous 
Congresses to replace the 1906 act had failed, 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, in a report filed in the 
House on April 14, 1938, said of the Wiley 
law of 1906: “While the old law has been 
of incalculable benefit to American con- 
sumers, it contains serious loopholes and is 
not sufficiently broad in its scope to meet 
the requirements of consumer protection 
under modern conditions.” 

After 2 dozen years, the same words are 
exactly applicable today to the law passed in 
1938. I hope this same committee will 
shortly file a report with the House con- 
taining those words, or similar words, in con- 
nection with a legislative accomplishment in 
1962 as far reaching as that of 1938 in the 
field of consumer protection. 


Remarks of Mr. William B. Rand, Presi- 
dent of United States Lines Co., at the 
Launching of the SS “American Chal- 
lenger,” June 15, 1962, Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., Newport 
News Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following address: 
REMARKS OF WILLIAM B. RAND, PRESIDENT OF 

UNITED STATES LINES Co, AT THE LAUNCH- 

ING OF THE SS “AMERICAN CHALLENGER,” 

JUNE 15, 1962, Newport News SHIPBUILD- 

ING & Dry Dock Co., Newport News, Va, 


Mrs, Korth, Secretary Korth, Mr. Blewett, 
honored guests, ladies, and gentlemen, this 
is a proud and happy day for United States 
Lines and we are indeed grateful to you, Mrs. 
Korth, for sponsoring the SS American Chal- 
lenger. She is a lucky ship to have such a 
charming sponsor. 
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Today's launching is unusual in that we 
have a large delegation from Texas headed 
by the distinguished Secretary of the Navy. 
This great yard is not unfamiliar to him— 
he has a few Navy projects here but I am 
delighted that he has come down on this 
occasion to witness the launching of a mer- 
chant ship although he is temporarily out- 
ranked by the ship's sponsor. : 

Mr. Secretary, your presence here symbo- 
lizes the close affinity between our Navy and 
our merchant fleet and I am sure that the 
American Challenger is as welcome to you 
as a potential naval auxiliary as she ts to our 
Nation’s commerce. I am confident you 
share the view that, despite changes in the 
overall pattern of defense, the role of mer- 
chant shipping as a fourth arm of our de- 
fensé is undiminished. 

Should you ever get into a discussion with 
the Secretary of the Air Force about the 
relative capabilities of this ship and modern 
aircraft, I' offer you a comparison which 
might be helpful. 

One gallon of aviation fuel will move 10 
to 15 ton-miles of cargo in our largest planes, 
but 1 gallon of fuel oil, costing about half 
as much, will move 250 ton-miles on the 
Challenger. So you have an advantage and 
we have an advantage and, despite the rapid 
strides made by aviation, the high fuel con- 
sumption and limited cargo capacity of pres- 
ent aircraft leaves ships unchallenged in 
their ability to move masses of people or 
material across the surface of the earth— 
70 percent of which is covered by water. 

To illustrate, the Challenger can steam 11,- 
000 miles without refueling, carrying 10,000 
tons of cargo, including some items which 
couldn't even fit into the largest plane. 

The C-141, which is not even in produc- 
tion yet but is presumed to be the plane on 
which defense is projecting a trebling of 
airlift capacity, offers an interesting com- 
parison, In cubic capacity the Challenger is 
106 times the C-141. In maximum range, 
the Challenger is three times the C-141. In 
cargo lift, the Challenger is 285 times the 
C-141. 

While the Challenger’s speed is about one 
twentieth of the C-141, it would take nearly 
30 planes, shuttling back and forth 11 times, 
to deliver the same weight of cargo in the 
same time. The longer the range, the more 
Tuel is required and the less cargo the plane 
can carry. 

You have just seen the launching of a 
great ship which represents the best efforts 
of our management and technical personnel, 
the talent of our naval architect and the 
diversified skills of hundreds in this great 
shipyard so ably led by Mr. Blewett, Mr. 
Holden, Mr. Sorensen, and others. 

These have combined to build a fast, mod- 
ern freighter which I am sure will live up to 
her name. Personally, I am grateful to all 
who had a part in the planning and con- 
struction of the Challenger and proud that 
she flies our house flag as the forerunner of 
a fleet that will show its heels to all comers 
on the North Atlantic. 

All of us at United States Lines are proud 
and happy that so many of our shipping as- 
sociates and their wives are with us on this 
momentous occasion. 

Above all, and I say this particularly to our 
shipper friends, this a customer-designed 
ship. We have bullt into her both efficiency 
and economy but paramount in our plan- 
ning has been improvement of service to 
those engaged in the foreign trade of the 
United States. 

It is not alone that this ship is fast and 
will cut 2 days off the normal transatlantic 
crossing. She is also functional and incor- 
porates greatly improved cargo gear, cargo 
nets, automatic hydraulic hatch covers, 
heavier decks, high speed winches, maximum 
container capability, a special heavy lift 70- 
ton boom, and a host of other features all 
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with one purpose—to insure that your cargo 
is transported faster, handled with safety and 
dispatch to arrive in satisfactory condition. 

I would be remiss if I did not recognize 
that this is a cooperative venture with the 
U.S. Government and particularly the Mari- 
time Administration. We are indebted to all 
those in that agency who helped us to move 
from planning through actual construction. 
Construction subsidy to the shipyard of 
roughly $5 million was matched by my com- 
pany's investment of a like amount. 

Operating subsidy is required to enable us 
to sail with American crews, repair our ships 
in American yards, buy American supplies, 
etc., all as required by law. But I want to 
make this clear. Subsidy is no guarantee 
success and it costs the United States much 
less than is commonly supposed since sO 
much of it is returned to the United States 
in one form or another. In a recent 5-year 
period, it is estimated that at least 60 per- 
cent of operating subsidy was returned as 
recapture of profits or in taxes. 

Figured on this basis, the net cost of main- 
taining an American merchant marine is not, 
in my opinion, too much to pay in order to 
maintain a worldwide transportation service 
which we simply cannot do without. 

I said earlier that subsidy is no guarantee 
of success. Real success comes from shipper 
support and I believe shipper support comes 
with superior service. 

That is what we offer you. 

The American Challenger and the great 
ships that will follow should prove to the 
world that this country will have, because it 
must have, a merchant fleet under its ow? 
flag of which we can be proud. 


Increased Pay for Postal Employees 
While Assigned to Higher Salary Level 
Duties ` : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 10269 
will clarify a misinterpretation of the 
law governing payments at an inc 
basic salary rate, to those postal em- 
ployees assigned to duties and responsi- 
bilities of higher salary levels. It 
will validate payments made for higher 
level service prior to February 17, 1962. 
caused by this misunderstanding: 
Otherwise, employees paid under the 
Post Office Department's regulation 
would have to pay back these amounts, 
causing considerable hardship for them. 

What caused the situation that now 
requires correction through enactment 
of H.R. 10265? The provisions of the 
Postal Field Service Compensation 
of 1955 (39 U.S.C. 3335 b.), permits the 
Postmaster General to assign a pos 
service employee to higher level servic® 
and provides that, if such employee 
assigned for more than 30 days in a cal- 
endar year to such higher level service. 
the Postmaster General shall pay 
higher level compensation for the period 
of the assignment in excess of 30 days. 

The Post Office Department inter- 
preted and applied the latter provision 
through a postal regulation—P0s 
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Manual, sec. 756.542 4b as amended, and 
effective on October 7, 1960—in the fol- 
lowing language: 

An employee who has once established 
eligibility for higher level compensation is 
Not required to requalify year after year. 
So long as he received compensation in the 
Preceding calendar year for service in a level 
above the current level of his position, he 

be paid for all higher level service 
8 in the then current calendar 
ar. 


However, the Comptroller General of 
United States declares that: 
We are of the opinion that the clear lan- 
ge of the statute requires that a postal 
employee must perform 30 days of higher 
level service each calendar year before he is 
entitled to higher level pay for the days in 
"Xcess thereof. 


Stating that the postal regulation was 
Ant the Comptroller General advised 


Prompt steps should be taken to revise 
that section to conform herewith. 


This letter to the Postmaster General 
Was dated February 1, 1962. 

The Post Office Department complied 
With that decision and issued an order 
on March 8, 1962, suspending payment 
Sf compensation for performance of 
higher level service performed on and 
after February 17, 1962, except in cases 

. Where the employees have completed 30 

Is of higher level service during cal- 

endar year 1962. 
bill will give the Postmaster Gen- 
authority to waive the requirement 
relating to a minimum of 30 days higher 
€l service in each calendar year and 
Permit him to pay the higher level 
bensation for those first 30 days of a 
calendar year if he so desires. The bill 
Validates the payments already 
de and which would have been au- 

Orized had this bill been in effect when 

© Service was performed. 

As amended by the committee, the 
legislation will become effective on Feb- 
ety 17, 1962, and thus fill the gap be- 
Ween that date and the date of enact- 

t during which higher level compen- 
te on was paid only for higher level 
— in excess of the 30-day minimum. 

€ remaining provisions of the amend- 
went relate to payments for higher level 
vice performed during the period 
ebruary 17, 1962, to the date of enact- 
5 t, by employees who are on the rolls 
n the date of enactment, or who have 
to ed the Armed Forces, or retired, or 
Survivors of such employees. 
is bill corrects a misunderstanding, 
in a way that will hurt no one. It 
Who es the right of postal employees 
tio are temporarily assigned to posi- 
X ns of higher responsibility, to be paid 
“cordingly. 


Be Careful, Mr. Doll 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


Ix OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


MUNDT. Mr. President, the 
§shington Evening Star for Friday, 


wit: 
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June 15, carries the story of the planned 
auction sale of surplus machine tools 
originally costing the Government 
around $3 million. Mr. Arthur H. Doll, 
Washington branch manager for the 
Small Business Administration, is quoted 
at length. 

The story indicates that every possible 
assistance and convenience will be pro- 
vided so that small concerns not familiar 
with this type of buying will have an 
equal opportunity. 

I suggest that Mr. Doll take a careful 
look at the Recorp and headlines made 
by the Senate committee investigating 
the stockpile. 

I suggest that Mr. Doll make certain 
that he doesn’t lose any money for the 
Government on this auction sale. 


I suggest that Mr. Doll be very careful 


in the help he provides for small con- 
cerns. 

Mr. Doll is, I am sure, an honest, de- 
voted, and loyal public servant. For this 
reason I say, Mr. Doll, be careful.“ 

Who knows how many years hence 
some President or some Senate commit- 
tee, exercising all the knowledge gained 
by hindsight, will call Mr. Doll to the 
stand and ask: “Mr. Doll, why did you 
lose money for the Government on that 
sale? You sold machine tools and we 
have discovered that another agency of 
the Government was buying at the same 
time,” or Mr. Doll, why did you provide 
so much help to this concern? We have 
discovered that they grew fat on Gov- 
ernment contracts.” 


Mr. President, we hope it will not 
happen, but we should at least warn Mr. 
Doll of the problems he faces. I ask 
unanimous consent that the entire 
article from the Washington Star be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WEAPONS PLANT. AUCTION CALLED OPPOR- 

TUNITY von SMALL BUSINESSES 
(By Donald B. Hadley) 

An auction sale of surplus machine tools 
originally costing the Government around $3 
million will be held here on June 28 and 
was described today as an opportunity for 
small business firms. 

Arthur H. Doll, Washington branch man- 
ager for the Small Business Administration, 
said he believes small concerns will find it 
worthwhile to travel considerable distance 
to purchase a wide variety of items at this 
sale. 

Around 250 machine tools and related 
equipment will be included in the offering 
at the Naval Weapons Plant at Eighth and 
M Streets SE. The sale will start at noon. 

Among the items will be automatic screw 
machines, turret lathes, drill presses, punch 
presses, shapers, grinders, planers, gear hob- 
bers, band saw, boring, honing and thread- 
ing machines, and many others of equal 
importance. 

Mr. Doil pointed out that the equipment 
was operable -when the weapons plant was 
deactivated and emphasized that small firms 
interested in foreign trade will have an op- 
portunity to acquire machinery for upgrad- 
ing present facilities and increasing produc- 
tive capacity. 8 

Every possible assistance and convenience 
will be provided so that small concerns not 
familiar with this type of buying will have 
an equal opportunity. Parking will be avail- 
able and ample directional markings leading 
to the sale site will be installed. 
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The equipment was put on display for 
prospective buyers on June 7 and can be in- 
spected up to the start of the sale on June 28, 

Information on the sale is available from 
the Defense Surplus Sales Office, Department 
4 SB, Fort Holabird, Baltimore 19, Md. 


Address by the Honorable John S. 
Monagan, of Connecticut, at the Baltic 
Freedom Rally, New York City, June 17 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, our dis- 
tinguished colleague from Connecticut, 
Representative JoHN S. MONAGAN, on 
Sunday, June 17, delivered an address 
in New York City at the Baltic Freedom 
Rally, which deserves to have a wide 
audience. 

In marking the anniversary of the 
great Russian deportation of Baltic 
peoples, Representative MONAGAN elo- 
quently and forcefully set forth the need 
to keep this pressing problem of the 
enslavement of these States before the 
world and the need to offer continued 
support and encouragement to these 
tragic nations behind the Iron Curtain. 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE JOHN S. MON- 
AGAN, OF CONNECTICUT 


We meet today on a mournful anniversary. 
In the midst of safety and ease and plenty, 
we call to mind one of the most cruel and 
most tragic crimes in the history of the 
world. 

Just 22 years ago, there took place in the 
Baltic States of Lithuania, Latvia, and Es- 
tonia the notorious and inhuman deporta- 
tion by the Soviet Union of tens of thou- 
sands of citizens of these proud and his- 
toric nations. In the space of 3 short days, 
more than 100,000 people of these hitherto 
free countries were snatched from their 
homes and their native soil by the Commu- 
nist invaders without any color of legal 
right, and in defiance of all cannons of 
humanity and justice, and herded off to 
concentration camps in the wilds of Siberia. 
In these remote regions of this savage land, 
death was the lot of many of these hapless 
and innocent people. 

This act of national brigandage, at whose 
scope the imagination boggles, followed by 
only a year the Russian invasion of these 
countries which had long been free and in- 
dependent and which had compiled an ex- 
tended history of sophisticated national cul- 
ture and broad social achievement. 

Sad though the memory of those fateful 
days may be, we do well to pause in the 
midst of our busy and peaceful lives to 
mark those days of infamy when the light 
of freedom was so suddenly and so brutally 
extinguished in these three great nations 
of the Baltic Sea. Immediately after their 
occupation in June of 1940, the work of re- 
pression and terrorism began and its cul- 
mination came in the June of 1941 when the 
great mass uprooting of the populace was 
effected. 

There are many reasons why we, as free 
men and women, must not allow the fate 
of these countries and their citizens to sink 
into the ocean of historic oblivion. 

First of all, they are our brothers. The 
acts of brutality to them are acts of brutal- 
ity to us, their brothers in the human race. 
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Their brutalization is our brutalization. 
When they are deprived of freedom and de- 
nied basic human rights, something of our 
own freedom is chipped away. They love 
freedom as much as we and they are sons 
of God as we are and, therefore, the shame 
and obloquy which attach to the act which 
deprives them of these fundamental rights 
and which debase their dignity as human 
beings, must not escape the condemnation of 
freemen. 

Another reason for keeping this anniver- 
sary is to mark indelibly in the book of his- 
tory the Soviet aggression by which these 
noble countries were enslaved, It was not 
because of provocation; it was not because 
of the threat of force; it was not because 
of hostile or antisocial activity that the 
Soviet troops moved in. It was simply the 
action of the totalitarian bully who enters 
the sacred precincts and snuffs out the pure 
and shining light of freedom which con- 
trasts so sharply with his own fitfully burn- 
ing flame. 

This action leads us to a third reason for 
recalling this time of sorrow. That is the 
light which this brutal and unwarranted 
assault upon national and individual free- 
dom shines upon the essential character of 
communism itself. 

In this treatment of individuals as chat- 
tels, in this unjustified invasion of sovereign 
nations, in this sundering of the ties of 
family and of friendship which all freemen 
hold dear as the very essence of freedom, 
the Russians revealed more clearly than 
could a thousand learned volumes, the 
cruelty and license which lle at the base of 
the doctrines of Stalin and Khrushchev. 

Without religion, without nobility, with 
utter reliance upon the material; following 
the expedient and abandoning the way of 
principle and of compassion which were in- 
grained through the centuries in the very 
marrow of the Christian peoples whom they 
sought to overthrow, the Communists in 
this desperate and dastardly act, revealed 
the emptiness and the poverty of the cheer- 
less gospel of Karl Marx and of its extension 
and interpretation by Joseph Stalin. Surely 
this applied terrorism is only a natural con- 
sequence of a government not bound by law. 

Another reason for us to gather publicly 
and formally on this date is the capacity of 
gatherings such as this to assert the links 
of brotherhood which bind us to our friends 
of the Baltic States who languish in cap- 
tivity today. 

While it is true that we in our great 
country are faced with complex problems 
of national and international importance, 
we never can afford to be so engrossed in 
such difficulties that we neglect to give ear 
to the small, but persistent, plaint of those 
who suffer wrong. 

Thus, while we struggle to hold back 
tyranny in southeast Asia, while we work 
manfully to sustain democracy in Latin 
America, and in the midst of our own press- 
ing national economic and social problems, 
we must never forget our brave fellowmen 
in Lithuania, Latvia, and Estona. 

Mr. Khrushchev would have us forget the 
past. He would lull us into a dream in 
which the drab and hopeless present was 
obscured by his loutish protestations of 
peaceful intentions, but we know that it is 
to the Soviet deeds rather than to their words 
that we must turn in order to judge truly. 

The plan of the Communist leaders at the 
beginning of World War II was to extend 
and dominate to such an extent that the sun 
would shine on no land beyond their bound- 
eries. This extension of Communist power 
forcibly incorporated within the Soviet Union 
millions of people of different blood, religion, 
and traditions. Although a larger country 
like Poland, which lies closer to the West, 
has been able, through concerted opposition, 
to modify and soften the Soviet pressure 
toward communization, the fate of the 
smaller States has been dark and somber, 
indeed. In these States where effective re- 
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sistance on a large scale is impossible, the 
unfortunate people have borne the full brunt 
of the Communist tyranny with suppression 
of freedom of opinion, secret police, terror- 
ism, miscarriage of justice, deportation, and 
forced labor camps. 

Even the consolations of religion have been 
limited and reduced through a systematic 
campaign against the church to which the 
vast majority of the people of these lands 
belong. Nor has this campaign been limited 
to philosophical opposition. The Soviet 
leaders have moved to crush and eliminate 
religion itself by the suppression of clerical 
education, the harassment of individual 
priests and the embarrassmont and persecu- 
tion of bishops. Paradoxically enough, this 
calculated oppression has not eliminated in 
the hearts of the Baltic peoples their devo- 
tion to religion, nor has it erased from their 
hearts the love of freedom. The light of 
their love of liberty and of their fidelity to 
religion burns more brightly than ever in 
their breasts. The systematic attempts of 
their oppressor serve only to make the return 
to freedom a goal more devoutly to be dosired 
than ever before. In these dificult and 
dangerous circumstances, our hearts must be 
filled with admiration and affection for these 
brave people who will not submit to the yoke 
of the conqueror. 

Although the Soviet Premier has detailed 
and has purported to criticize the cruelties 
of his predecessor, there are still thousands 
who are forced to remain in Siberia and who 
are deprived of the right to return to their 
native countries. Even today under the 
guise of voluntary enlistment, the recruit- 
ment under subtle pressures of young peo- 
ple for labor in desolate and frigid areas of 
northern Russia goes on. 

The difference between the Stalinist era 
and the present regime is therefore merely 
one of form and degree only and not one of 
substance. 

The campaign against religion and the sup- 
pression of the church goes on to such a 
degree that it is predicted that another time 
of the catacombs may be coming for the 
Catholics of Lithuania who may be forced, 
as were the early Christians, to resort to 
secret and hidden retreats to practice their 
religion and to escape the wrath and cruelty 
of their persecutors. 

Let us then, on this anniversary of the 
dread deportations of 1941, pledge to our 
brothers across the seas that their sufferings 
shall not be in vain and their persecution 
forgotten. 

I am happy to tell you that in the Con- 
gress of the United States, the captive na- 
tions are not forgotten. I am proud to have 
the honor of acting at the present time as 
chairman of a Foreign Affairs Subcommittee 
which is holding hearings on the captive 
nations, their present circumstances and our 
relations with them. We shall listen to 
those who know intimately the problems and 
difficulties of their friends and relations be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. We hope and expect 
to make a record which will remind the world 
of their sad condition and provide evidence 
before the world of our national concern for 
their welfare and our constant hope for 
their freedom. 

At the same time, our Government, 
through the US. Information Agency and 
the Voice of America, is constantly reaching 
out to the captive nations of Europe, includ- 
ing these Baltic countries, in order to sustain 
the spirit of the people of these countries, so 
that they may not surrender their hope for 
an ultimate return to freedom. 

We know, from Soviet reaction, that these 
broadcasts, with their factual reporting of 
events in the world and their deflation of 
Soviet claims, constitute a thorn in the side 
of the Communists and a deterrent which 
prevents more complete tyranny. 

I should like to emphasize that the aware- 
ness of the problems of the nations which 
this assembly represents is not one which 
has come to me only in recent days. I have 
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lived all my Ufe in a city which numbers 
large numbers of citizens of Lithuanian ex- 
traction and I have played and worked with 
these people as close and intimate friends 
and I know the extent of their sympathy 
for their unfortunate brothers and of their 
concern for their present and future welfare. 

In this experience I have seen the genius 
and capacity of this great racial stock grow 
and flower under the freedom which our 
Nation affords. I have witnessed the mas- 
sive contribution which they have made to 
the development of the United States in in- 
dustry, in the professions and in the arts. 
I have, therefore, realized all the more 
sharply how greatly the world is being de- 
prived of the gifts of these gifted and in- 
dustrious people and those of other captive 
nations by the weight of Communist tyr- 
enny. 

I should like to point out, too, that I have 
not been silent about this dificult problem 
on the floor of the House of Representatives- 
I am proud to say that I have joined with 
our former great majority leader and noW 
Speaker of the House, Representative Me- 
Cormack, in urging the passage of the cap- 
tive nations resolution and I have 8 
many opportunities to take the floor an 
bring before my colleagues the continuing 
difficulties of our friends behind the Tron 
Curtain. 

For it is important for us to remember 
that these people are our friends. We sup 
ported their modern emergence from tyr- 
anny after World War I and we have backed 
their legitimate national aspirations. Many 
of their sons and daughters have come 
our shores to become outstanding citizens: 
The natural result has been a band of sym- 
pathy uniting our various nations and a 
strong pro-US. feeling in these imprison 
people which propaganda and suppression 
cannot eliminate. 

Therefore, based upon human sympathy 
for our fellow men; upon implementing our 
fondly held national principles of freedom 
and individual rights; and upon opposition 
to irreligion, to tyranny and to rule by onal 
ror, we, as a nation, can have only one log! 
position. 5 

We must keep the case of the captive 2 
tions before the bar of international public 
opinion. We must resist efforts to shoulder 
it aside. And we must seize every practi 
opportunity to bring freedom back to thelr 
suffering people. 

Yet there is constant danger that thes? 
realities will be disregarded. In the p 
by some people to seek accommodation, W® 
are urged to take steps that will ap! 
without consideration of their effects u 
the subjects and nations concerned. 

And in this connection there is nothing 
upon which I have stronger conclusions 
the confidence that appeasement or concilia- 
tion will never impress or convince a 
munist, 

With firmness, therefore, and with devo" 
tion to their cause, with confidence in = 
ultimate triumph of right and justice, le 
us on this tragic anniversary pledge that 
efforts shall not flag until Lithuania, Lat vis, 
and Estonia shall once again be numbered 
among the free nations of the world. 


— 


The Business Feud: Power, Not Eco 
nomics, at Issue 
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Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Kennedy administration has followed 
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What many leading economists believe 

to a conservative economic policy. 

Nonetheless, many members of the busi- 

Ness community are concerned that the 
dent is antibusiness. 

Bernard Nossiter, writing in the 
Washington Post on June 16, points out 
that, “this is a paradox of a high order. 
Nearly every fresh announcement from 
the White House enunciates a policy 
rooted in orthodoxy and each evokes a 
louder outery from business, particu- 

ly when the stock market slides.” 

The contradiction between action and re- 
sponse suggests 


Says Mr. Nossiter— 
t the quarrel is not over economics but 


Mr. Speaker, Bernard Nossiter is an 
astute observer of our social-political- 
economic scene, and I commend his an- 

to our colleagues’ attention: 
THE Bustness FEUD: Powxn, Not Economics, 
AT ISSUE 
(By Bernard D. Nossiter) 


The hostility of business leaders toward 
Kennedy administration is creating a 
like that of the New Deal days. 

In Wall Street, the crude stories circulat- 
ae about the President reflect an animus 
Me t economic observers can't reconcile with 

. Kennedy's conservative programs. 

is a paradox of a high order. Nearly 
every fresh announcement from the White 
House enunciates a policy rooted in ortho- 
doxy and each evokes a louder outcry from 
Aid particularly when the stock market 


QUARREL OVER POWER 


The contradiction between action and 
Tesponse suggests that the quarrel is not 
Over economics but power. The business 
to unity, with some justification, appears 
believe that its power to manage is slowly 
being diminish 


ed. 

When the import of Archibald Cox's Har- 
Vard speech of Wednesday sinks in, the cries 
Should reach a greater crescendo even 
though the President stepped away from the 
Speech on Thursday. The Solicitor General 

that the trouble with the steel 

ae was not that the President acted, but 
t there was no prescribed procedure for 
ing the public interest in wage and 
Price decisions. He was suggesting that the 
tion's actions had too much of an 

— flavor instead of being institutional- 

Por skeptics who doubt Mr. Kennedy’s 
Credentials as a conservative, it might be 
Well to recall the actions—as distinguished 
ia the words—of the New Frontier's first 

months. 
PROPPED INTEREST RATES 

On entering office, the administration de- 
— its major energies to the orthodox 
dar ot checking the gold outflow, and em- 
est on policies to raise short-term inter- 
N. rates. It did this at a time when the 

ation was at the bottom of a slump, a sit- 
In on that generally calls for lowering all 

terest rates. Expenditures were indeed 
— but the lion’s share did not go for 
are programs but for military outlays. 

The first complete Kennedy budget was 
A ned to yield a $44 billion surplus, not 
tus delt. in the product and income account, 
tes measure most meaningful for the econ- 
Pronn (This mildly restraining budget is 
— “too conservative,” as Budget Di- 
and David Bell suggested earlier this week 
ady. May be helping to restrain the business 

ance.) 
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The President's principal innovation in 
economic technique was the elaboration of 
wage-price guides. They were deliberately 
spelled out in much greater detail for wages 
than for prices. 

SEEKS TAX CUTS 


In agreeing with the business-supported 
Committee for Economic Development that 
the spending-tax balance bears too heavily 
on the economy, Mr, Kennedy rejected the 
advice of John Kenneth Galbraith and 
others who believe that the public sector 
is starved. Instead, he proposes to do what 
business wants, relaxing the fiscal brake by 
cutting taxes rather than increasing spend- 
ing. 

Among his specific proposals, the most 
striking are a cut of more than $1 billion 
in business taxes to spur investment and 
authority to break down tariff barriers raised 
against business sales overseas. 

Nevertheless, the attitude of business 
leaders would indicate that they think the 
administration is threatening their preroga- 
tives. 

A current explanation holds that the steel 
crisis demonstrated this concern with power. 
If United States Steel had simply wanted 
more money, it could have gotten more than 
the equivalent of a $6 a ton price increase by 
nibbling away, by taking turns with other 
companies in raising the price of a product 
here, lifting an extra charge there, and 
spreading the whole process out over a long 
period of time. Administration alds 
acknowledge they would have been powerless 
against this familiar technique. 

But Chairman Roger M. Blough and his 
directors, drawn from elite corporations, 
opted for a price increase in the most pro- 
vocative possible fashion. Clearly, as the 
explanation goes, they were testing power, 
attempting to assert supremacy, 

The power issue was also dramatized 
recently by a group of 75 responsible busi- 
nessmen who met in Chicago to discuss the 
trade bill. Many of them had an economic 
interest in lower traffs and sales abroad. 
But they all came out against the measure 
because they themselves said that they are 
hostile to an increase in Presidential power. 

Such hostility has its roots in the rapid 
technological changes generated by the Sec- 
ond World War, changes that are reshaping 
economic and political institutions around 
the world. Even a stable and largely suc- 
cessful society like that of the United States 
can’t be Immune to these changes. Corporate 
power is inevitably affected by them, and the 
business leaders are acting as if they suspect 
as much, 

UNEMPLOYMENT CREATES SHIFT 


Modern societies insist on full employ- 
ment. This means much greater use of the 
Government's fiscal powers and consequently 
a diminution of corporate power. 

In an open trading world, with the United 
States supplying that world’s reserve cur- 
rency, wage and price decisions can no 
longer be left entirely in private hands. 
This too means an infringement on business 
power. 

More and more, national needs are entering 
into investment decisions, where investments 
will be made and what form they will take. 
This too shrinks business power. 

In time, the affronted business leaders are 
likely to remember that they can and do 
exert enormous influence on Government, 
that Government is neither the instrument 
of the ruling class (as rigid Marxists would 
have it) nor the enemy of the corporate 
elite. 

But change is always painful, particularly 
for those who benefit most from things as 
they are. It is this pain in the private power 
centers that is apparently producing the 
cries. 
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In Defense of the Unpopular 
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or 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, for too 
often we tend to associate a trial lawyer 
with the criminal he is defending, and, in 
a particularly lurid case, to feel that 
he should be tarred with the same brush 
as his client. We often hear the 
rhetorical question asked: Why does he 
defend a person so obviously guilty?” 

And yet, unless an accused has the 
right to the very best counsel he can re- 
tain, and even more important, unless 
trial lawyers throughout the country are 
willing to accept clients charged with the 
most heinous of crimes, there is really no 
need at all for judge or jury. Instead, the 
trial would in effect be conducted by the 
lawyer himself, at the time when he de- 
cides whether or not he personally felt 
an accused to be innocent, and thus 
worthy of defending. It is interesting to 
note that in the British judicial system, 
the more heinous the crime, the greater 
honor it is for the defending attorney. 

Fortunately for our society, we have 
had attorneys in the tradition of the 
great Clarence Darrow and Lloyd Paul 
Stryker who have chosen, often at con- 
siderable personal sacrifice, to defend 
persons who were despised and whose 
causes were unpopular. Let us hope that 
such persons will continue to come 
forward, that they will not be sidetracked 
by the blanishments of higher pay, or of 
erroneous notions of what is socially 
“correct.” 


In this regard, I would like to com- 
mend to the attention of my colleagues— 
and, indeed all who read the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp—an excellent editorial 
which recently appeared in the Patent 
Trader of Mount Kisco, N. V., and which 
follows: 

In DEFENSE or THE UNPOPULAR 

The lawyer who was appointed by a Fed- 
eral district court to defend Russian es- 
pionage agent Col. Rudolph Abel com- 
mented on the defense of the unpopular in 
an address at Cornell Law School last week, 
and underlined a point too easily forgotten 
in the heat of today's anxieties and antag- 
onisms. 

“The right to counsel,” said James B. 
Donovan, “is not only guaranteed by our 
Constitution, but Is part of our way of life, 
Yet it is a hollow guarantee unless at all 
times it is secured to the least fortunate.” 
Mr. Donovan noted that there is a tendency 
in the public mind to identify the lawyer 
with his client, and to regard with suspi- 
cion the counsel who secures an acquittal or 
a light sentence for an unpopular accused. 
Yet the same citizen who holds these views, 
he said, “confronted by a son charged with 
manslaughter caused by drunken driving, 
not only wants his son to enjoy all consti- 
tutional rights but also seeks the most able 
lawyer to advocate them. 

What the public generally overlooks is 
that in any legal proceeding, the prosecu- 
tor and the defense attorney operate as a 
team, whose joint objective is, at least in 
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theory, to bring out all pertinent factors 
in the case, so that judge or jury may de- 
cide guilt or innocence with the greatest 
possible accuracey. The fact that this task 
has been divided into two parts, with the 
prosecutor with the procurement 
of evidence of guilt and the defense attorney 
with its refutation, is immaterial; the aim 
of the court of justice as a whole is to pre- 
sent a complete picture to those who must 
judge. It follows that any neglect of the 
ease for the defense must throw the pic- 
ture out of balance, and undermine to a 
corresponding extent the efficacy of our ju- 
dicial process. 

If there were no prosecutor, there would 
be no need for a defense counsel; the exist- 
ence of one entails the other. The attorney 
for an unpopular accused is not motivated 
by a desire to help a criminal escape justice, 
but to make sure that the basic aim of a 
complete, objective presentation is achieved. 
By bringing out all possible facts in favor of 
the accused, the defense counsel is fulfilling 
his function as an officer of the court just 
as effectively as the prosecuting attorney ful- 
fills his when he thunders for a conviction. 

When British soldiers stationed in Boston 
in 1770 to enforce the hated Townshend 
Acts fired on a heckling mob of colonists, 
killing five of the hecklers, the people of the 
colony howled for the blood of the Red- 
coats. It was not easy to find a reputable 
attorney to undertake their defense. The 
lawyer eventually retained was a Boston 
man closely associated with the Sons of Lib- 
erty. the dedicated patriot, John Adams. 
Adams risked public favor and nal 
safety to uphold a primary tenet of our ju- 
dicial system—that a fair trial is a right of 
every citizen, The country he helped to 
bring forth has achieved greatness with this 
principle as a mainstay. If there ever comes 
a time when the unpopular are found guilty 
by acclamation, it will be a signal that this 
Nation of individual rights has become a 
shell, no longer worthy of its founders’ 
heritage. 


Charge to Graduates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, 
throughout the Nation, in the past few 
weeks, graduates from both high schools 
and colleges have listened to many words 
of wisdom designed to prepare them for 
the succeeding steps they were about to 
take. As the graduating classes sat, 
garbed in their caps and gowns, some 
listened with close attention, others with 
wandering attention, and still others 
may have dozed a bit. I invite my col- 
leagues to put themselves in the place of 
those receiving degree honors at the 
University of Alaska where the disting- 
uished president of that school, Dr. Wil- 
liam R. Wood, grasped the attention of 
his listeners and did not let go until the 
conclusion of his brief, but exceptional 
and thought-provoking “Charge to 
Graduates,” that combined the best of 
practicality and vision, 

The address follows: 
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Cuarce TO GrapvATEsS—COMMENCEMENT, 
May 28, 1962 


(By William R. Wood) 


My annual offering of advice to departing 
graduates is a venture approached with deep 
misgivings. And well it should be. This 
daring gallop into the fog-bound valley of 
tomorrow where no angels tread is truly the 
charge of a very light brigade—with in- 
adequate weaponry for a proper attack and 
armor too ancient and rusty for any de- 
fense. 

Cannon to the right; cannon to the left; 
and straight ahead the spectre of disaster. 

Memory reminds me that at either extreme 
of the horse, whether I am on the neckend 
or the tailend, the ride is always lonesome 
and rough. 

Allow me, then, class of 1962, to advise 
only in the sense of inform. From here, 
out yonder ahead of you, a speck in the 
crystal ball looks vaguely a bit like this: 

Yes, as many predict, there will be a 35- 
hour week. Forget it. It is not for you. 
You are now among the 10 percent of persons 
of specialized talent for whom the workweek 
is 50 to 70 hours. Let me remind you of a 
fact in the history of modern industrial 
society: New leisure time is apt to go to the 
least creative, the least imaginative, the least 
productive, and the least interested in con- 
structive thinking, socially, and culturally. 
Evidently this is the way we want it. 

Yes, as each of us is painfully aware at 
times, we have big government—big, big, 
and bigger government. Wherever you go 
from here you will have daily reminders 
of this. It is a fact of 20th century life in 
America Haye you ever wondered what 
happens when big, big government gets too, 
too big? Have you ever tried to put a bal- 
loon back together after it had popped? 

In our press for the short, short workweek, 
the long. long vacation, and the unrealistic 
fringe benefit you may ponder the question: 
In getting dollar security, transient and il- 
lusory, will we be getting also frustrations 
and ulcers? Wise men may know. Perhaps 
you know. Is the extension of big govern- 
ment the only way to get power in this day 
and to keep it? As for myself, I have never 
found it possible to depend at all on ex- 
ternal security. Security is an inside job. 
If I do not generate the sense of security 
and maintain it within me, I am not apt 
to have it, 

Yes, you will and competition among in- 
dividuals and among groups increasing. In 
your lifetime the scarcity of jobs will be a 
major and persistent domestic issue nation- 
wide. Up to now society has needed you 
primarily as a consumer. Tomorrow and 
for the next 40 years you are needed as a 
producer. It may take a bit of time to con- 
vince you that you can’t spend or give away 
what you don't produce—but you will learn. 
It may take a bit of time to realize that any 
surplus is an illusion—rather, in fact, a 
surplus is a shortage out of place under a 
poor and ineffective system of distribution 
and use. Don't be confused by the lack of 
jobs. Do as your pioneering forefathers did. 
Create your own jobs. Never forget what you 
should well know by now—there is no better 
place to do this than Alaska, the greatest 
underdeveloped region under the flag. 

Yes, there will continue to be trouble in 
international relations. There will continue 
to be “wars and rumors of war.” It is so 
stated, I believe, in the “Apocalypse.” 
Idealistic concepts of the brotherhood of 
man, the oneness of the world politically, so- 
cially, culturally, and economically are 
splendid concepts. Let's believe in the ulti- 
mate triumph of at least one that will work. 
In your lifetime, however, recognize that 
historically the normal pattern of human 
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existence has been struggle and strife, man 
against man, nation against nation, and in 
the darkest hours even people against peo- 
ple. This is the world in which you live. 
No matter how much we deplore the condi- 
tion, how deeply we feel it ought not to be 
that way, face the fact of international 
strife. Then see what you, alone and with 
others, can do about it. Just keep in mind, 
there is no peace between the East and West. 
There is not likely to be in your time, But 
keep trying, keep hoping, keep working in 
every commonsense way to bring into being 
the lessening of tensions that is a prelude 
to peace. The 85-hour week won't help 
much. You will need another 35 hours each 
week to work intelligently on this problem. 

Who knows, perhaps you may be the one 
to locate the pass across the crags and peaks 
of ignorance and indifference and ineptness 
that keeps nation fighting nation. Remem- 
ber, it may well be true that in the country 
of the blind, the one-eyed man is king. 


The People Are Losing Confidence in 
President Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, as Presi- 
dent Kennedy continues to stumble from 
crisis to crisis, desperately suggesting 
one unsound economic theory after an- 
other to meet the continuing problems 
his policies create, the people are be- 
ginning to wonder about his ability to 
lead. 


The following article by Robert Bas- 
kin of the Dallas Morning News 
attention to what is happening with the 
loss of confidence in the administration: 
KENNEDY DOMESTIC POLICIES Stir UNEASINESS 

IN CAPITAL 


(By Robert E. Baskin) 


WasSHINGTON.—The Washington atmos- 
phere is probably the uneasiest since the fall 
of 1957 and early winter of 1958 when alarm 
ran high over Russian missile and satellite 
advances. 

But the uncertainty of today is not pri- 
marily over International affairs but rather 
over the domestic policies of the Kennedy 
administration. 

More and more observers here are becom- 
ing alarmed over the administration's quest 
of power—and the rather rough use 
powers already available. 

The economy is troubled. Businessme? 
are uncertain about prospects. Congress 18 
full of tension, and increasingly resentful 
of the pressure being applied to it by the ad- 
ministration. And some of the press detects 
symptoms of dictatorship in the year-and- 
a-half-old Kennedy regime. 

Slowly but surely the emerging image of 
the President is that of a man with a some- 
what ruthless ambition, a man who cannot 
tolerate criticism, a man who requires total 
acquiescence of his party leaders. 

This may be an uncharitable view of the 
youthful President, but it is a view that 15 
becoming more widely held each day. It 15 
mitigated only by sympathy for him at times 
over the grave issues confronting him. 
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The tactics employed on the steel industry 
as caused consternation in business circles. 
Even many of those who thought the indus- 
try was wrong in raising prices felt that the 
dent used highhanded methods in slap- 
Ping it into line. 

The evidence continues to mount. that 
this administration is seeking increasing 
Government controls in every area of the 
economy. 

Last week solicitor General Archibold Cox 
im an address to Harvard alumni at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., provided a revealing indica- 
tion of administration intentions in the 
field of labor-management relations. 

He suggested that the Federal Govern- 
Ment should be given a “formal” voice in 
Wage and price negotiations as “spokesman 
ot the wider public interest.” 

Although Cox disavowed advocacy of a 
veto of decisions reached by labor and 
management, he made it clear that he fa- 
Vored a “new procedural arrangement.” 

There was a time when the Government 
Could stay out of labor-management dis- 
Putes, Cox said, “but today conditions have 

* 


Cox, who formerly was Kennedy's top ad- 

on labor matters, obviously spoke with 

Clearance from the top echelons of the ad- 
tion. z 

He tied in all the international ramifica- 

of American trade policy, the European 

on Market, the flow-of-gold problem 

and other matters that have altered the 
World economic picture in recent years. 

m Under these new conditions,” he said, 

the public consequences of some of these 

ms (wages, prices) are so much wider 

and more serious that the 3 must 

ve the opportunity to bring those con- 

Sequences to bear in the making of the 

decision.” 

The key phrase in Cox's speech appears to 

“the publio interest,” a phrase that was 
80 glowingly employed in Kennedy's denun- 
tion of the steel industry. 

Cox's thesis goes on the assumption that 

Federal Government would have the 

wisdom to determine what “the 

Public interest“ actually was. There are 

in Washington who are not yet pre- 

Pared to agree that the Government can be 
80 allwise. 

It has been a generally accepted fact of 
Rational life for many years that manage- 
Ment and labor, acting freely, can best de- 

e what is best for both at the bar- 
g table. 

It is dificult to see how a “formal” pro- 
Sedural participation by the Federal Gov- 
k t, beyond the scope of the present 

bor laws, could fall to reach a dictatorial 
Status eventually. 
in 25 President has already demonstrated 

the steel fracas how the present powers 
se Office can be skillfully employed to 
Orce a price decision. This has produced 
fears that he will employ them in. other 
Peas of the economy if the occasion arises. 

Apparently, however, if we are to believe 
Cox, ‘the administration now feels that it 
must have even greater powers in this field. 
he the President is determined to broaden 

Executive powers, he must have the con- 
Sent of Congress. 
is always resentful of executive 
meroachments, but its record of standing 
Stem Off over the years has not been good. 
teadily, the executive branch has gained in 
Power, and Congress has already abdicated 
me ot its most treasured safeguards, nota- 

y the control over spending. 

Achilles heel of Congress in this re- 
*Pect is the pork barrel, and the Kennedy 
administration has employed this fact 
el in bringing around recalcitrant 
Members. With the ever-growing number of 
Federal Projects and Government contracts, 
Members feel compelled to go along with the 
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administration on many in order to 
get their district's or State’s share of the 
pork, 

This is the disheartening facet of today’s 
political picture. 

The Kennedy administration wants an 
awful lot from Congress—and there's an 
awful lot of pork to be handed out these 
days, 


Columnists Deplore State Department 
Handling of Defeat in Laos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I would like to in- 
clude the following column written by 
Dr. Robert Morris, one of the outstand- 
ing authorities on the Communist con- 
spiracy: 

AROUND THE WorLD: AND Now VICTORY IN 
Laos 


(By Robert Morris) 


Washington’s delight with the settlement 
of the Lao crisis is a symptom of the 
mood that prevails among our policy plan- 
ners that is leading our Nation to disaster. 
The settlement is virtual surrender to 
Khrushchev since the Communists and 
erypto-Communists have the upper hand 
in the coalition. The surrender is being 
sugarcoated and we are to finance the re- 
sulting political monstrosity. 

In many respects outright surrender would 
have had advantages that formation of this 
coalition government could not bring. It 
would have had a sobering effect on Wash- 
ington for the long pull and would have 
‘dissipated the unreal feeling there that 
the Soviets have been losing the cold war. 
For as long as that feeling is being care- 
fully fostered by the Walt Rostows and pro- 
mulgated by the Ed Murrows, the people 
will be kept asleep and more Soviet victories 
by neutralization will continue. 

If the formation of the coalition had even 
been announced somberly as a defeat for the 
West and a triumph for Soviet aggression, 
it could be defended as a desperate measure 
to salvage a little time. But it is being trum- 
peted as a success for our State Department. 
So let us have more Lao. As one news- 
caster broadcast, “This settles the differences 
between the right and the left that have been 
plaguing us for many years in Laos.” 

Thus the solemn warnings of July 1954 
by the then President of the United States 
and by the newly created SEATO, that they 
would tolerate no more Soviet aggressions 
in southeast Asia, have been formally proven 
hollow. In fact, we are acting as if no ag- 
gression has been committed at all and in- 
stead are equating the defense of their home- 
land on the part of Lao with extreme 
right-wing activity. Thus do we soften up 
other patriots in surrounding countries who 
would defend their homes and hearths. 

The unseemly details are coming out. The 
head of the coalition is not a neutralist at 
all. Prince Souvanna Phouma has long been 
a sympathizer of Khrushchev. His half- 
brother, one of the two deputy premiers, 
Prince Souphanouvong, is a hard-core Com- 
munist and head of the dread Pathet Lao. 

It is reported that a Souvanna Phouma 
man and a Communist collaborator, Pheng 
Phongsavan, gets the vital post of Minister 
of Interior. This post is always vital in a 
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coalition since it controls the police and 
internal security. The important Informa- 
tion Minister goes to Phoumi Vongvichit, the 
Secretary General of the Pathet Lao itself. 
The all important Defense Minister is Qui- 
nim Phoulsena, a long-time Soviet collabo- 
rator. 

When you add all this up and then com- 
pound it by the fact that the United States 
will finance this thinly concealed Commu- 
nist state, the dimensions of our latest diplo- 
matic success become apparent. This makes 
a mockery of our professed firmness in South 
Vietnam and Thailand, both of which have 
now been outflanked, 

This is the pattern of the Congo all over 
again. Reports from Africa have it now 
that the coalition we fabricated there is 
turning more and more toward the Com- 
munists. In the Congo, the situation was 
even more outrageous because we had the 
upper hand militarily. Moreover, Laos is be- 
ing hailed because it “prevented a confron- 
tation between Red China and the United 
States.” That, too, is exactly how our plan- 
ners hailed the disaster in the Congo, sub- 
stituting the U.S.S.R. for Red China, 

Mme, Ngo Dinh Nhu, the first lady of em- 
battled South Vietnam, spoke wisely last 
week when she said, “Cowardice never pays. 
Since the end of the Second World War the 
free world has never stopped retreating be- 
fore the tests of strength imposed by the 
Communists.” She then deplored “the mul- 
tiplication of neutralists, who either create 
confusion by their dissonant screams and 
ill-timed sermons when they do not fear- 
fully keep silent or slavishly echo the Com- 
munists, whom they have learned through 
the behavior of the free world to fear madly.” 

When will Washington learn this elemental 
fact? 


What It Means for St. Louis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN 


* OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch for June 14, 1962: 

Wir Ir Means ror Sr. LOUVIS 

National trade policies usually are dis- 
cussed in broad terms. President Kennedy's 
request for authority to cut tariffs is no ex- 
ception. It is held necessary for keeping 
American economic progress in pace with 
the new Europe. And soon. And all true. 
But opponents think and talk in terms of 
specific industries In specific districts. Such 
considerations seem more concrete to them 
than the more vaguely described national 
interest. Yet this interest is by no means 
vague. 

Take St. Louis, for example. About 13,000 
workers, not Including those on the Tlinois 
side of the river, depended on exports for 
their jobs In 1960. They were employed by 
22 firms which sold abroad products worth 
roughly $15.6 million. The biggest category 
was electrical machinery worth $4.8 million. 
Nonelectrical machinery exports amounted 
to $1.6 million. Metal products exports were 
worth $1.3 million. Chemicals and transpor- 
tation equipment accounted for more than 
$1 million each. Hats, ties, shoes, seeds, 
printing inks and presses, food, furniture and 
pipe organs also went from St. Louis into 
foreign trade channels according to the De- 
partment of Commerce. 
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Exports from St. Louis—and the activity 
dependent on them—will grow or decline de- 
pending on whether or not American policies 
are adjusted to Europe's campaign against 
trade barriers. To be concrete, the response 
of Congress to the President is of impor- 
tance to 13,000 people in St, Louis. That 
should be specific enough for the three St. 
Louis area Representatives, 


Power Preference Request 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit for 
inclusion in the Recor an article by 
Mr. Raymond Moley entitled “Rioting in 
Utopia,” which appeared in the June 18, 
1962, issue of Newsweek. 

The article discusses a current pro- 
posal to create a preference wall around 
the Pacific Northwest to protect con- 
sumers of Federal power within that area 
by granting them a right ahead of other 
Federal power customers outside the 
area. 

Under this strange new principle, the 
huge power needs of the California water 
plan, for example, would be subordinated 
to those of nonpublic agency customers 
in the Northwest. Abrupt cutoff to the 
California aqueduct pumping stations 
would be permitted under such a pro- 
posal. Approval of the principle it em- 
bodies could lead to the creation of stat- 
utory walls around other States or areas. 

Since legislation containing this pro- 
posal is pending in the House, I believe 
many Members of Congress may be in- 
terested in Mr. Moley’s article: 

RIOTING IN UTOPIA 


(By Raymond Moley) 

The politicians, propagandists, and organi- 
zations dedicated to Federal ownership of the 
means of producing, transmitting, and dis- 
tributing electric power have two sacredly 
held objectives. One is the maintenance of 
“preference.” The other is the construction 
of a vast transmission grid“ over the Nation, 
interconnecting all the regional Federal sys- 
tems. 

Preference, which has been written into all 
legislation on the subject for 50 years, means 
that power from any Federal plant shall be 
available first to cooperatives, municipally 
owned systems, and other public agencies. 
What remains shall be sold to privately 
owned electric companies and industries. 
Also, whenever such power is demanded by 
a public agency, it is taken away from the 
private company. 

Meanwhile, there have come into being 
regional grids—the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration, the Southwest Power Admin- 
istration, the TVA, and other systems. 

President Kennedy and Secretary of the 
Interior Udall have brought into focus the 
idea of interties among these systems. As a 
first step, they decided to refuse permission 
to two privately owned companies in Cali- 
fornia and the Northwest to build such an 
intertie and to ask Congress to authorize a 
Federal intertie from the Bonneville system 
to California at a cost to the taxpayers of 
between $126 million and $342 million. 
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UDALL’S BILL 

Since Bonneville is losing an estimated $15 
million a year, its administrator, Charles F. 
Luce, has proposed that when and if the 
intertie is built, the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. buy surplus or dump“ power to help 
meet cdsts. This is nonfirm power not avail- 
able when consumers in the Northwest are 
using Bonneville’ capacity, P.GE. has 
sufficient steam and other facilities to 
“back up“ such intermittent production as 
it would receive from Bonneville. If the 
Federal intertie is built, some of the Cali- 
fornia preference customers also would get 
some of the power. ' 

However, as soon as the Federal intertie 
was proposed, the public-power people in the 
Northwest demanded that their priority 
rights be respected even against preference 
customers in California. Therefore, Secre- 
tary Udall prepared a bill, now introduced in 
both Houses, to protect the Northwest. 

This legislation would fix the following 
priorities: First, the preference customers in 
the Northwest; next, the private power com- 
panies and the industries up there; next. the 
preference customers in California. In short, 
the bill would protect all nonpreference (pri- 
vate) customers in the Northwest as against 
preference customers in California. And un- 
der the terms of the’ bill wide discretion 
would be given to the Interior Secretary as 
to what areas would be included, what power 
would be transmitted, and who would have 
priority. 

WHICH COW MUST DIE? 

Since such a pattern might well be ap- 
plied to all interties over the Nation, a loud 
protest came from public-power people else- 
where. Some called the plan a regional 
Chinese Wall, Even Senator ANDERSON 
voiced his doubts, although he had intro- 
duced the bill at the request“ of Udall. Nor- 
man Clapp. Administrator of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, vigorously dis- 
agreed with the Udall plan, calling it pro- 
vincialism. In Nebraska, Fred Seaton, who 
is running for Governor, protested against 
what he conceived to be a threat to that 
wholly public-power State. 

In this controversy the private power com- 
panies can enjoy complete neutrality. For 
this is a fight among their old enemies. 

What is now unfolding is a situation in 
which a national Federal system is seriously 
endangering the whole concept of preference. 
Because when the chips are down regional 
interests seeking new industries and jobs 
will be up in arms even to the extent that 
nonpreference customers will be protected by 
the public-power people. Then with Chi- 
nese Walls surrounding each region, there 
will be no argument for Federal interties. 
In this instance, it comes down to which 
sacred cow must be slaughtered—preferences 
within regions or a national federally built 
and operated grid. In short, national social- 
ism is incompatible with local socialism. 


Freeman Bill Would Hurt Dixie Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, every live- 
stock producer in the southeast could 
face disaster under this farm bill. 

The farm bill before Congress today 
if enacted could ruin our infant but 
growing livestock industry in the south- 
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east. This bill could lead to control not 
only of livestock but pine trees, and will 
regiment every action of the southeast- 
ern farmer. 

The following article covers a speech 
made in North Carolina by John C. Lynn, 
legislative director of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation: 

FREEMAN BILL Woutp Hurt DIXIE FARMERS 


The highly successful effort being made by 
farmers of the Southeast to diversify their 
operations would be stopped cold by the in- 
tervention of the Federal Government if the 
Kennedy administration's farm bill is en- 
acted by Congress, John C. Lynn, legislative 
director for the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, said last week. 

Pointing out that the Southeast has made 
tremendous strides in livestock farming dur- 
ing the last decade, Mr. Lynn said the feed 
grain provisions of the administration's bill 
would hit hard at those who grow feed only 
for their own livestock. 

No matter how large or small, he said, 
farmers would be denied price supports on 
cotton, tobacco, peanuts, or rice if they 
failed to adhere to the 1959-60 feed grains 
base provided for in the legislation. 

He pointed to a recent survey made by two 
North Carolina State College agricultural 
economists which showed that the feed 
grains program first enacted by the adminis- 
tration in 1961 is hurting the competitive 
position of North Carolina poultry and live- 
stock farmers. 

“In the proposed legislation,“ he went on. 
“farmers who were producing feed grains 
only for their own use and who were denied 
the right to vote in referendum because they 
are too small still would be faced with stiff 
penalties if they tried to raise enough feed 
for their own stock. Take away the sugar 
coating and that's what this bill does.” 


A Critical Review of U.S. Morals, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in 4 
memorable address delivered before the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors 
at its New Orleans convention, Editor 
Lloyd Jones, of the Tulsa, Okla., Daily 
Tribune, challenged Americans to fore- 
go their complacency and rededicate 
themselves to their responsibilities as 
free and independent citizens of the 
greatest self-governing republic in hu- 
man history. 

This address by Editor Jones was re- 
cently reprinted in the Aberdeen Ameri- 
can-News, of Aberdeen, S. Dak. It 
merits the careful study and thought- 
ful analysis of all self-reliant and self- 
respecting Americans. Mr. Jones, 
Tulsa, Okla., is one of the hardest to 
fool and most difficult to delude editors 
in the country today and the consist- 
ency and persistency of his defense of 
our way of life marks him as one of our 
oustanding commentators on the pass- 
ing scene. I take pleasure in calling his 
address to the attention of my col- 
leagues by asking that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. e 
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There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


U.S. Morats: A Cnrrical REPORT THAT Is 
SNOWBALLING 

(Following is text of an address by Jenkin 
Lioyd Jones, editor of the Tulsa, Okla., 
Tribune. It was first delivered before the 
Inland Daily Press Association in Chicago, 
last fall. Since then, the speech has been 
Circulated widely. Mr. Jones delivered sub- 
Stantially the same address before the Amer- 

Society of Newspaper Editors at New 
Orleans on April 18, 1962.) 

This afternoon I am about to inflict upon 
you a Jeremiad. 

Long before the prophet Jeremiah uttered 

lamentations about the evil behavior of 

the children of Israel, the world had seen 
Many calamity howlers. We have cuneiform 
tablets describing the moral decay of Babylon 
and Chaldea. We have hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions predicting that Osiris and Ra will 
smite the Egyptians for their wickedness. 
And so, when I rise today and make some 
comments about the moral climate of Ameril- 
Cans and about our responsibilities therefor 
as temporary custodians of America’s press, 
I speak in a very old tradition. 

The calamity howler. It is customary to 
dismiss such fogeyism as I am about to dis- 
Play with a tolerant laugh. For, while it was 
freely predicted all through the ages that 

World was going to hell, it hasn't gone 
to hell yet. Who can deny that in practi- 
Cally all the crafts and certainly all of the 
Sclences we are farther advanced than we 
ever have been? Why not be cheerfully op- 

tic? 

I think I can tell you why: Human 
Progress has never been steady. It has 
Washed back and forth like waves upon a 
beach. Happily, there has also been an in- 
Coming tide, so the waves have washed higher 
and higher as each great civilization came on. 

But the pathway of history is littered with 
the bones of dead states and fallen empires. 
And they were not, in most cases, promptly 
replaced by something better. 

Nearly a thousand years elapsed between 
the fall of Western Rome and the rise of the 
Renaissance, and in between we had the 

Ages in which nearly all of man’s in- 
Stitutions were inferior to those which had 
Sone before. I don't want my children’s 
children to go through a couple of centuries 
Of dialectic materialism before the sun comes 
Up again. 

So the Jeremiahs haven't been so wrong, 
after all. It is sad to watch the beginnings 
Of decay, ; 

It is sad to see an Age of Pericles replaced 
by the drunken riots of Alcibiades, There 
Was, indeed, just cause for gloom when into 
the palaces of the Caesars went Nero and 

a, and when the once-noble Prae- 
torlan Guard became a gang of assassins 
Willing to sell the throne to the top bidder. 

Alaric's Goths finally poured over the 
Walls of Rome. But it was not that the walls 
low. It was that Rome itself was low. 
sensual life of Pompeii, the orgies on 

Lake Trasimene, the gradually weakened 
Aber of a once-self-disciplined people that 
reduce them st last to seeking safety in mer- 
Cenaries and the payment of tribute—all 

brought Rome down. She went down 
too early. She had much to teach the 
World. 

And so, ladies and gentlemen, I look upon 
Our own country and much that I see dis- 
turbs me. But we are a great people. We 
have a noble tradition. We have much to 
teach the world, and if America should go 

Own soon it would be too early. 

e thing is certain. We shall be given 

Ro centuries for a leisurely and comfortable 

y- We have an enemy now—remorseless, 

crude, brutal and cocky. However much the 
leaders of the Communist conspiracy may 
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He to their subjects about our motives, 
about our conditions of prosperity, about 
our policies and aims, one thing they believe 
themselves implicitly—and that is that we 
are In an advanced state of moral decline. 

When Nikata Khrushchey visited Holly- 
wood he was shown only one movie set, that 
of a wild dance scene in Can-Can.“ He 
said it represented decadence, and I am sure 
he really thought so. It is a dogma of cur- 
rent Communist faith that America ls Sodom 
and Gomorrah, ripening for the kill. 

Do you know what scares me about the 
Communists? It is not their political sys- 
tem, which is primitive and savage. It is 
not their economic system, which works so 
badly that progress in a few directions is 
purchased at the price of progress in all the 
rest. It is their puritanism. It is their 
dedication and self-sacrifice. 

Tt does no good to comfort ourselves with 
the reflection that these are products of 
endless brainwashings, of incessant propa- 
ganda, of deprivation by censorship and jam- 
ming of counterinformation and contrary 
arguments. The dedication is there. The 
confidence that they are morally superior 
is there. 

The naive questions of your Intourist guide 
reveal only too quickly that she thinks she 
is talking to a self-indulgent fop from the 
court of some latter-day Louis XIV. In the 
schoolyard the children rush up to show you 
not their yo-yos, but their scholarship 
medals, And when you offer them new 
Lincoln pennies as souvenirs they rip off 
their little Young Pioneer buttons and hand 
them to you, proud that they are not taking 
gifts, but are making a fair exchange. 

The Russian stage is as austere as the 
Victorian stage. Russian literature may be 
corny but it is clean, and it glorifies the 
Russian people and exudes optimism and 
promise. Russian art is stiffiy representa- 
tional, but the paintings and the sculpture 
strive to depict beauty and heroism—Rus- 
sian beauty, of course, and Russian heroism. 

And what of us? 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, let's take them 
one at a time. 

We are now at the end of the third decade 
of the national insanity known as progres- 
sive education. This was the education 
where everybody passes; where the report 
cards were noncommittal, lest the failure 
be faced with the fact of his failure; where 
all moved at a snail pace like a transatlantic 
convoy, so that the slowest need not be left 
behind; and all proceeded toward adult- 
hood in the lockstep of togetherness, Thus 
the competition that breeds excellence was to 
be sacrificed for the benefit of something 
called life adjustment. 

With what results? We have watched 
juvenile delinquency climb steadily. We 
have produced tens of thousands of high 
school graduates who move their lips as they 
read and cannot write a coherent paragraph. 
While our Russian contemporaries—who were 
supposed to be dedicated to the mass man— 
have been busy constructing an elite, we 
have been engaged in the wholesale produc- 
tion of mediocrity. What a switch. 

When was the last time you, as editors 
and publishers, examined the curriculums of 
your local schools? How did your schools 
rank on the standardized Iowa test? When 
have you looked at your schools’ report cards 
and the philosophy behind their grading 
system? Have you asked to examine any 
senior English themes? Have you offered 
and recognition to your schools’ best scholars 
to compare to the recognition you accord 
your schools’ best football players? 

For the funny thing about progressive 
educators is that theory vanishes when the 
referee's whistle blows for the kickoff. In 
the classroom they pretend to grade subjec- 
tively, against the student’s supposed ca- 
pacity, lest he be humiliated by natural in- 
adequacy: But on the football field they 
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never put in a one-legged halfback on the 
theory that, conisdering his ability, he's a 
great halfback. They put in the best half- 
back they've got, period. The ungifted sit 
on the bench or back in the stands even 
though they, too, might thirst for glory. If. 
our schools were as anxious to turn out 
brains as they are to turn out winning foot- 
ball teams, this strange contradiction 
wouldn't exist. 

Having neglected disciplines in education, 
it was quite logical that we should reject 
disciplines in art. The great painters and 
sculptors of the past studied anatomy 80 
diligently that they often indulged in their 
own body snatching. And today, after many 
centuries, we stare at the celling of the Sis- 
tine Chapel or at the walls of the Reichs- 
musee and marvel at their works. 

But this self-discipline is of little concern 
to the modern nonobjective painter. All he 
needs is pigment and press agent. He can 
throw colors at a canyas and the art world 
will discover him, He can stick bits of glass, 
old rags, and quids of used chewing tobacco 
on a board and he is a social critic. He can 
drive a car back and forth in pools of paint 
and Life magazine will write him up. 

Talent is for squares. What you need is 
vast effrontery. If you undertake to paint a 
cow, It must look something like a cow. That 
takes at least a sign painter's ability. But 
you can claim to paint a picture of your 
psyche and, no matter what the result, who 
is to say what your psyche looks like? 80 
our museums are filled with daubs being 
Stared at by confused citizens who haven't 
the guts to admit they are confused. 

But the age of fakery in art is a mild cross 
that American civilization bears; Much 
more serious is our collapse of moral stand- 
ards and the blunting of our capacity for 
righteous indignation, 

Our Puritan ancestors were preoccupied 
with sin. They were too preoccupied with 
it. They were hag-ridden and gulit-ridden 
and theirs was a repressed and neurotic so- 
ciety. But they had horsepower. 

They wrested livings from rocky land, built 
our earliest colleges, started our literature, 
caused our industrial revolution, and found 
time in between to fight the Indians, the 
French, and the British, to bawl for aboli- 
tion, women's suffrage, and prison reform. 
and to experiment with graham crackers and 
bloomers. They were a tremendous people. 

And for all their exaggerated attention 
to sin, their philosophy rested on a great 
granite rock. Man was the master of his 
soul, You didn’t have to be bad. You could 
and should be better. And if you wanted to 
escape the eternal fires you'd damned weil 
better be. 

In recent years all this has changed in 
America, We have decided that sin Is largely 
imaginary. We have become enamored with 
behavioristic psychology. This holds that a 
man is a product of his heredity and his en- 
vironment, and his behavior to a large degree 
is foreordained by both. He is either a prod- 
uct of a happy combination of genes and 
chromosomes or an unhappy combination, 
He moves in an environment that will tend 
to make him good or that will tend to make 
him evil. He is just a chip tossed help- 
lessly by forces beyond his control and. 
therefore, not responsible. 

Well, the theory that misbehavior can be 
cured by pulling down tenements and erect- 
ing in their places elaborate public housing 
is not holding water. 

The crime rates continue to rise along 
with our outlays for social services. 

We speak of underprivilege. Yet the young 
men who up and down the streets, 
boldly flaunting their gang symbols on their 
black jackets, are far more blessed in crea- 
ture comforts, opportunities for advance- 
ment, and freedom from druggery than 90 
percent of the children of the world. 
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We have sown the dragon's teeth of pseu- 
dosclentific sentimentality, and out of the 
ground has sprung the legion bearing switch- 
blade knives and bicycle chains. 

Clearly something is missing. Could it 
be what the rest of the world’s children have 
been given—the doctrine of individual 
responsibility? 

Relief is gradually becoming an honorable 
career in America. It is a pretty fair life, if 
you have neither conscience nor pride, The 
politicians will weep over you. The State 
will give a mother a bonus for her illegiti- 
mate children, and if she neglects them 
sufficiently she can save enough out of her 
ADC (aid to dependent children) payments 
to keep herself and her boy friend in wine 
and gin. Nothing is your fault. And when 
the city fathers of a harassed community 
like Newburgh suggest that able-bodied wel- 
fare clients might sweep the streets, the 
liberal editorialists arise as one man and de- 
nounce them for their medieval cruelty. 

I don't know how long Americans can 
stand this erosion of principle. But I be- 
lieve that some of my starry-eyed friends 
are kidding themselves when they pretend 
that every planeload of Puerto Ricans that 
puts down at Idlewild is equivalent in poten- 
tial to every shipload of Pilgrims that put 
into old Plymouth. Nations are built by 
people capable of great energy and self- 
discipline. I never heard of one put together 
by cha-cha-cha. 

The welfare state that taxes away the re- 
wards for responsible behavior so that it 
can remove the age-old penalties for irre- 
sponsible behavior is bullding on a founda- 
tion of jelly. It is time we stopped this 
elaborate pretense that there is no difference 
between the genuinely unfortunate and the 
mobs of reliefers who start throwing bottles 
every time the cops try to make a legitimate 


Finally, there is the status of our enter- 
talnment and our literature. 

Can anyone deny that movies are dirtier 
than ever? But they don't call it dirt. They 
call it realism. Why do we let them fool 
us? Why do we nod owlishly when they 
tell us that filth is merely a daring art form, 
that licentiousness is really social comment? 

Isn't it time we recognized Hollywood's 
quest for the fast buck for what it is? Isn't 
it plain that the financially harassed movie 
industry is putting gobs of sex in the 
darkened driveins in an effort to lure curi- 
ous teenagers away from their TV sets? 
Recently the screen industry solemnly an- 
nounced that henceforth perversion and 
homosexuality would no longer be barred 
from the screen provided the subjects were 
handled with “delicacy and taste." Good 
Lord. 

And we of the press are a party to the 
crime. Last year the movie ads in our news- 
paper got so salacious and suggestive that 
the advertising manager and I decided to 
throw out the worst and set up some stan- 
dards. We thought that, due to our ukase, 
there might be some Interruption in adver- 
tising some shows. But no. Within a cou- 
ple of hours the exhibitors are down with 
much milder ads. 

How was this miracle accomplished? 

Well, it seems that the exhibitors are sup- 
plied with several different ads for each 
movie. If the publishers are dumb enough 
to accept the most suggestive ones, those 
are what they get. But, if publishers 
squawk, the cleaner ads are sent down. 
Isn't it time we all squawked? 

I think it's time we quit giving page 1 play 
to the extramarital junkets of crooners. I 
think it is time we stopped treating as 
glamorous and exciting the brazen shackups 
of screen tramps. I think it is time we asked 
our Broadway and Hollywood columnists if 
they can't find something decent and inspir- 
ing going on along their beats, 
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And the stage: They raided Minsky’s, so 
Minsky's has spread all over town. Bawdl- 
ness has put on a dinner jacket, and seats in 
the orchestra that used to go for six bits at 
the Old Howard and Nichols’ Gayety are now 
scaled at $8.80. Oh, yes. And we have lots 
of realism. Incestuous Americans, perverted 
Americans, degenerate Americans, murderous 
Americans, 

How many of these realistic Americans do 
you know? 

Several months ago an American touring 
company, sponsored by the State Depart- 
ment and paid for by your tax dollars, pre- 
sented one of Tennessee Willlam's more de- 
prayed offerings to an audience in Rio de 
Janiero. The audience hooted in disgust 
and walked out. And where did it walk to? 
Right across the street where a Russian bal- 
let company was putting on a beautiful per- 
formance of the glory of Russia. How dumb 
can we get? 

We are drowning our younsters in yio- 
lence, cynicism, and sadism piped Into the 
living room and even the nursery: The 
grandchildren of the kids who used to weep 
because the Little Match Girl froze to death 
now feel cheated if she isn't slugged, raped, 
and thrown into a bessemer converter. 

And there’s our literature. The old eye- 
poppers of the past, which tourists used to 
smuggle back from Paris under their dirty 
shirts, are now tame stuff. Compared to 
some our modern slush, “Ulysses” reads like 
the minutes of the Epworth League. “Lady 
Chatterly’s Lover“ has been draped with the 
mantle of art, and it is now on sale in the 
corner drugstore to your high school age 
son or daughter for 50 cents. Henry Miller's 
“Tropic of Cancer,” which resembles a col- 
lection of inscriptions taken from privy 
walls, is about to join “Lady Chatterley.” 
The quick-buck boys have apparently con- 
vinced our bumfuzzled Judges that there is 
no difference between a peep show and a 
moral lecture. 

And, of course, we have our later-day his- 
torical novels in which the romance of man's 
upward movement from savagery is lost in 
a confused welter of bundlings and tumb- 
lings. The forelgn reader of one of these 
epics on the development of the American 
West must marvel that our forefathers 
found time to quell the Comanches, plow 
up Kansas and build the transcontinental 
railroad, while spending practically all their 
time in the hay. 

Don Maxwell of the Chicago Tribune has 
recently asked this book department to quit 
advertising scatological literature by in- 
cluding it in the list of best sellers. The 
critics and the book publishers have de- 
nounced him for tampering with the facts. 
I would like to raise a somewhat larger 
question: “Who Is tampering with the soul 
of America?” 

For nations do have souls. They have 
collective personalities. 

People who think well of themselves col- 
lectively exhibit elan and enthusiasm and 
morale. 

When nations cease believing in them- 
selves, when they regard their institutions 
with cynicism and their traditions with 
flippancy, they will not long remain great 
nations, When they seek learning without 
effort and wages without work, they are be- 
ginning to stagger. Where they become 
hedonistic and pleasure oriented, when their 
Boy Scouts on their 14-mile hikes start to 
hitch, there’s trouble ahead. Where payola 
becomes a way of life, expense-account 
cheating common, and union goonery a 
fiercely defended right, that nation is in 
danger. And where police departments at- 
tempt to control burglary by the novel 
method of making it a department monop- 
oly, then the chasm yawns. 

Ladies and gentlemen: Do not let me over- 
draw the picture, This Is still a great, pow- 
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erful, vibrant, able, optimistic nation, 
Americans—our readers—do believe in them- 
selves and in their country. 

But there is rot and there is blight and 
there is cutting out and filling to be done if 
we, as the leader of the freemen, are to sur- 
vive the hammer blows which quite plainly 
are in store for us all. 

We have reached the stomach-turning 
point. We have reached the point where we 
should reexamine the debillating philosophy 
of permissiveness. Let this not be con- 
fused with the philosophy of liberty. 

The school system that permits our chil- 
dren to develop a quarter of their natural 
talents is not a champion of our liberties. 

The healthy man who chooses to loaf on 
unemployment compensation is not a de- 
fender of human freedom. 

The playwright who would degrade us and 
the author who should profit from pander- 
ing to the worst that's in us are no friends 
of ours. 

It is time we hit the sawdust trail It Is 
time we revived the idea that there is such 
a thing as sin—just plain old willful sin. It 
is time we brought self-discipline back into 
style. And who has a greater responsibility 
at this hour than we, the gentlemen of the 
press? 

So I suggest: 

Let's look to our educational institutions 
at the local level, and if Johnny can’t read 
by the time he's ready to get married, let's 
find out why. 

Let's look at the distribution of public 
largesse and if, far from alleviating human 
misery, it is producing the sloth and irre- 
sponsibility that intensifies it, let's get it 
fixed 


Let's quite being bulldozed and bedazzled 
by self-appointed longhairs. Let's have 
the guts to say that a book is dirt if that's 
what we think of it, or that a painting may 
well be a daub If you can’t figure out which 
way to hang it. And if some beatnik welds 
together a collection of rusty cogwheels and 
old corset stays and claims it’s a greater 
sculpture than Michelangelo's David.“ let's 
have the courage to say that it looks like 
junk and probably ts. 

Let's blow the whistle on plays that would 
bring blushes to an American Legion stag 
party. Let's not be awed by movie charac- 
ters with barnyard morals, even if some of 
them have been photographed climbing 
aboard the Presidential yacht. Let us pay 
more attention in our news columns to the 
decent people everywhere who are trying to 
do something for the good of others. 

In short, gentlemen, let's cover up the 
cesspool and start planting some flowers. 

Well, that’s the jeremiad. I never thought 
I'd deliver one of these. I never dreamed 
I'd go around sounding like an advance man 
for the Watch and Ward Society. I used to 
consider myself quite a liberal young man. 
I still think that on some people bikinis look 
fine. 

But I am fed up to here with the educa- 
tionists and pseudosocial scientists who 
have underrated our potential as a people. 

Iam fed up to here with the medicine men 
who try to pass off pretense for art and 
prurience for literature. 

I am tired of seeing America debased and 
lowrated in the eyes of foreigners. 

And I am genuinely disturbed that to 
idealistic youth in many countries the fraud 
of communism appears synonymous with 
morality, while we, the chief repository 
real freedom, are regarded as being in the 
last stages of decay. 

We can learn a lesson from history. Twice 
before our British counsins appeared heading 
into a collapse of principle, and twice they 
drew themselves back. The British 
reached an advanced stage of corruption 
under the Stuarts. But the people rebelled- 
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And in the wild days of George IV and Wil- 
liam IV, it looked as though Britain were 
Totting out again. But the people banged 
through the reform laws, and, under Vic- 
toria, went on to the peak of their power. 

In this hour of fear, confusion and self- 
doubt, let this be the story of America. Un- 
lees I misread the signs, a great number of 
Our people are ready. Let there be a fresh 

a breeze of new honesty, new idealism, 
new integrity. 

And there, gentlemen, is where you come 
in. You have typewriters. presses and a 
huge audience. 

How about raising hell? 


Higher Education In Westchester 
County 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Honorable Edwin G. Michaelian, 
County executive of Westchester County, 

V, and a member of the joint Federal- 

tate-Local National Association of 
County Officials, delivered an important 
address at Iona College, New Rochelle, 

-Y., concerning the role of the com- 
Munity in the educational process. 

issue of education at the local 
level crystallizes the persistent threat of 
eral control over matters that are 
Properly State and local responsibilities. 
danger can be overcome by the 
be of community interest shown in 
estchester County by the development 
of the Westchester Community College. 
college is a product of extensive 
Public participation in the task of higher 
education and also by the active coop- 
ration of business and industry. Pub- 
€ interest in this field helps not only 
Solve the problem of Federal en- 
Croachment on State and local rights, 
but also serves to advance the cultural 
Standing of each community. The com- 
Munity as a basis of government action 
and education as the means of com- 
ty improvement is thus fruitfully 
Connected. Although we should not dis- 
regard the need for Federal aid to edu- 
Cation, we primarily should not under- 
Value the need of public participation 
in education at the community level. 

I would like to commend Mr. 

Michaelian’s analysis of this problem to 
colleagues in the House, and under 
unanimous consent insert his address in 
the Recorp at this point: 

GHER EDUCATION IN WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
(Address by Hon. Edwin G. Michaelian, 

county executive of Westchester County, 

at the annual communion breakfast of the 

Tona College Alumni Association, New 

Rochelle, N.Y., on May 6, 1962) 

I am indeed privileged to be with you this 
Morning to help consecrate this day in mem- 
ie, Of Brother Doyle, and aiso to tell you a 
0 tle about the policy of Westchester 

Cunty’s administration with respect to 

Sher education. The State master plan 

Aving to do with higher education in New 

Ork State had pointed out a year ago last 

anuary that the number of students grad- 
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uating from secondary schools in West- 
chester County would double between 1960 
and 1970. In 1960 we had approximately 
7,500 graduates from high schools, parochial, 
secondary schools in Westchester County. 
This figure will reach 15,000 by 1970, and 
they give the reasons for that and I am not 
going to go into the details of why this is 
so, but a great many of the youngsters who 
are so-called war babies are now reaching the 
area of graduating from high schools and 
parochial schools and will be asking for ad- 
mission to college; and the best estimates 
that can be obtained by the State Education 
Department would indicate that of the 15,000 
students that they can expect in 1970, 11,250 
of them will ask to go to college and I think 
that you will be interested In knowing that 
as of the present time, approximately 90 
percent of the students graduating from 
Westchester County are going to institutions 
of higher learning outside of the geographical 
area, or the geographical limit of our county. 
Now with 7,500 students and with 15,000 stu- 
dents, there is quite a difference between 
what that 90 percent is and what the 10 per- 
cent that we are now educating in West- 
chester County is. Also, I should point out, 
and this particularly I think is applicable to 
Iona as well as to other institutions in West- 
chester County, a great many people from 
outside of our county are utilizing the in- 
stitutions of higher learning that we have 
established in Westchester County. Allsuch 
institutions are privately endowed with the 
exception of the Westchester Community 
College. This, as you know, is a 2-year voca- 
tional college, giving degrees in engineering 
sciences, in business administration and 
other applied arts, so that those graduating 
from the Westchester Community College 
can seek a position as a subprofessional or 
an assistant to a professional somewhere in 
business, in industry, or in a profession it- 
self. 

The Westchester Community College is the 
only educational enterprise in which the 
county has authority by law to engage. We 
have engaged in it, I would say, in a typical 
Westchester way. What began as an insti- 
tution right after World War II completely 
State supported, was converted in 1953 into 
what we now call community colleges, and 
they're so-called not only because of their 
courses, but because of the fact that one- 
third of the cost of operating and main- 
taining such college, is chargeable di- 
rectly to the taxpayers of Westchester 
County, and 50 percent of the eapital 
cost—that is the construction of bulld- 


ings that are used for classrooms, lab- . 


oratories, the cost of the campus, etc., is 
chargeable to Westechester County, and this 
50 percent is matched dollar by dollar by the 
State of New York. With respect to the tul- 
tion, the tuition at Westchester Community 
College is shared, or the cost of tuition is 
shared on a one-third basis by the county, 
one-third by the State, and one-third by the 
students, who make up the difference be- 
tween the two-thirds shared by government 
and their own tuition rate. The Community 
College is a 2-year college, as I have said, 
and the county administration feels that it 
should remain a 2-year college because there 
is a need for this type of vocational training 
and education In our county. With the con- 
sent and assent of the board of supervisors 
2 years ago, it was determined that by 1968 
the student body of the Community College 
would be projected to 1,800 students—that 
is full-time day students. This would indi- 
cate that you would have approximately 1,- 
000 freshmen and approximately 800 sopho- 
mores, the reason being of course a thing 
that I think you are all familiar with—at- 
trition changes, etc., within the college stu- 
dents themselves. Of the 1,800 students in 
1968, no more than 20 percent were to be 
taking what are known as transfer coumes 
courses that would enable them to transfer 
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to 4-year colleges to seek a liberal arts de- 
gree, or perhaps even a scientific degree, and 
the reason for that limitation was so that 
there would be no rivalry of competition 
between Westchester Community College and 
the dozen or so privately endowed univer- 
sities and colleges in Westchester County. 

Secondly, we feel that there is a tremen- 
dous need for this type of vocational educa- 
tion that is given in the curriculum of a 
community college. It’s not met anywhere 
else by any other university or institution 
on a 2-year basis in Westchester County. 
Therefore, for those students graduating 
from high school who wish to pursue this 
particular type of education and for those 
industries and businesses which have come 
to Westchester County and are looking for a 
pool of personnel from whom to draw semi- 
skilled, semiprofession, or semiskilled in the 
professions, here is an opportunity for em- 
ployment directly from a Westchester in- 
stitution. And might I say that the records 
of the college indicate that those who are 
graduates of the Community College are able 
to seek and obtain very advantageous em- 
ployment. There is no difficulty at all—they 
are in great demand, not only by Westchester 
County commercial and industrial firms, and 
professional societies, but also from others 
in the metropolitan areas as well. There 
bas been some talk in the past, and even in 
the present, of a possibility of converting the 
Community College to a 4-year collegiate in- 
stitution. I, speaking for myself and many 
of my colleagues on the board of supervisors, 
do not feel that this would be at all advan- 
tageous to Westchester County.- In the first 
place, legislation would have to be enacted, 
empowering the county to get into the busi- 
ness of higher education in the liberal arts 
and scientific feld beyond that with which 
we are presently authorized by the State 
law. Secondly, if there is to be a multipur- 
pose liberal arts college or a multipurpose 
university established in Westchester County 
with graduate courses and graduate studies, 
we feel that the need should be met by the 
University of the State of New York through 
a completely State-supported university, and 
this is part of the master plan of the State 
university might I say, because in January 
of 1961 when they released their master plan 
for the decade 1960 to 1970, they stated that 
unless the privately endowed colleges in 
Westchester County were in a position to 
expand their facilities so that they would be 
able to take care of a part of these 11,250 
students that would be wanting to go to 
college in 1970, they felt that unless this 
was done by the privately endowed colleges. 
the State itself would have to step in and 
build a liberal arts college in a multipurpose 
university. 

Now as a practical matter, I don't think 
that the privately endowed colleges are go- 
ing to be able to expand that rapidly. I 
think that most of them have had experi- 
ences with respect to capital drives which 
would indicate that it is going to be difficult 
for them to more than double their capacity 
within this decade. I think we have a case 
in point, particularly with the men’s col- 
leges. Iona today in Westchester County, is 
by far the largest college catering to men—by 
far. Brother Thomas tells me you have ap- 
proximately 1,600 day students, with 400- 
plus evening students, Nevertheless, there 
is not a single college even approximating 
this type of enrollment in Westchester Coun- 
ty. Mostly all of our colleges are those that 
take care of girls and we have one 4-year co- 
educational college which is quite relatively 
small and another sectarian college which 
has 4-year courses for men, but a very, very 
small enrollment, Therefore, unless we are 
going to have new colleges spring up under 
private endowment auspices, and that seems 
quite unlikely—unless Iona is going to ex- 
pand, and expand and expand tremendously 
within this decade, and that itself is a chal- 
lenge that you and the Brothers are going to 
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have to meet, it looks as if it Is going to be 
probable that the State, in order to provide 
these facilities for these youngsters who will 
be graduating in this decade, will have to 
build a multipurpose university in West- 
chester County. Now, their timetable would 
indicate that this would come by the end 
of this decade. I was to the presi- 
dent of the State university last Sunday, 
when we dedicated a new building—the first 
one—on a new campus of the Community 
College, and he told me that the crisis is go- 
ing to begin with these new students grad- 
uating in the year 1964—that this is the time 
that we will first feel the pinch of an increase 
in graduates from the various secondary 
schools who are looking to go to college and 
are not going to be able to obtain entrance 
because of crowded conditions in colleges. 
Therefore, we must perhaps step up our pro- 
gram with respect to planning because con- 
struction is always 2 or 3 years behind the 
initial stages of planning, 

There is another aspect of higher educa- 
tion I am sure in which I think you will be 
interested. We have proposed, and we pro- 
posed a year ago last December, that in 
connection with Grasslands Hospital a medi- 
cal school be established in Westchester 
County. Here again, the State master plan, 
when it came out, revealed the fact that the 
State authorities, too, were concerned about 
medical education in New York State, and 
they had made a suggestion that again by 
the year 1970 something be done to provide 
medical education for those students that 
were seeking that type of professional educa- 
tion by constructing one or two new medical 
schools in New York State, one of which 
should be downstate. We thought at county 
‘level that it would be a wonderful thing to 
create somewhat of a medical center around 
Grasslands Hospital. Now Grasslands Hos- 
pital, as many of you know, is one of the 
finest hospitals maintained, and operated, 
and supervised by the county that there is 
in New York State, if not in the entire 
United States. We have the room up there 
for a medical school. We have a hospital of 
some 440 beds completely in operation; one 
of the few hospitals in New York State that 
will take communicable diseases; one of the 
few hospitals in New York State that still 
has a chest and a tuberculosis wing; one 
of the few hospitals that has a psychiatric 
wing for the treatment of the mentally ill, 
and we thought at county level that this 
would be a wonderful opportunity to have a 
medical school, creating a medical center 
around Grasslands Hospital, with the pos- 
sibility of aMfiliating all of the private hospi- 
tals in Westchester County with this par- 
ticular medical center, and even conducting 
teaching courses in some of the hospitals 
if they desired to get into that phase of it: 

Now we have been told also by the State 
university that one of the things that will 
make a medical school possible will be the 
establishment of a university with scientific 
as well as liberal art courses and graduate 
work available to those doing research so 
that you could have an interchange of pro- 
fessional ability and knowledge in the field 
of chemistry and physics with the new med- 
ical school, as well as the State university 
and therefore we are channeling our own 
plans so that first we get a State university, 
second, a medical school as part of that 
State university complex, and education in 
Westchester County, 

This, in brief, is the overall picture of 
higher education in Westchester. As of the 
initial phases of the Community College, 
might I say we had room for approximately 
450 students at the present time on the new 
Hartford campus where the Community Col- 
lege moved in toto last September. We are 
taking care of 810 students, so that the num- 
ber has grown from 1953 almost double in 9 
years. In the next 6 years, we are going to 
double that capacity—more than double that 
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capacity—to take care of 1,800 students, at 
the Community College by 1968. Now, how 
is this going to affect Iona, and just where 
does Iona fit into this picture of higher edu- 
cation in Westchester County? Iona had 
done its share and more than its share. It ls 
a college—an institution—that has the re- 
spect of our entire community; it is one 
that has grown tremendously, having started 
only 22 years ago conducting a collegiate ed- 
ucation and, as I have said before, it ts the 
only substantial large 4-year men’s college 
where an education can be obtained by male 
students. 

Jona has become a part of the community. 
As a matter of fact, I have made so many 
appearances at Iona, and with the good help 
of Elmer Maloney, one of your alumni who 
keeps sending me literature about Iona, and 
who only recently laid on my desk in a very 
prominent spot a picture of those partici- 
pating in the proceedings this morning in 
the Iona Alumni News, or whatever it was, 
someone came and said to me, “I didn’t know 
you were an alumnus of Ioan, but having 
seen you down there so much and having 
seen this on your desk, I am beginning to 
think that you are an alumnus of Iona.” 
„Well.“ I said, “that’s very flattering; I am 
delighted that you so think and I am go- 
ing to be down there, as I have been in the 
past, helping in this dedication today.” But 
where does Iona fit into this? Well, let me 
give you just a couple of examples and, 
again, I'll revert back to your alumnus, Mr. 
Maloney. He came into my office not so 
long ago and said, “I have a list of courses 
that Iona is offering to people in Westchester 
County“; supplementing their education— 
adult education, let's call it. Supplement- 
ing their education, so that they can do 
their job better. He said that there is a 
course that he'd like to take; it has to do 
with improving the speed of your reading, 
and he gave me quite a list of courses—60 
or 70-some-odd courses—that it is possible 
for people from Westchester County to take 
at Iona College, and Mr. Maloney himself is 
taking a course on speed reading. Maybe I 
should take one myself; I wish I had the 
time to do it, and I certainly would, but I 
looked over the dossier and I found that 
there are many, many advantages—cultural 
educational advantages—that are offered to 
the people of Westchester County by Iona 
College, and I am very grateful for that and 
I think that your faculty, your trustees, 
everyone should be congratulated for this 
type of service to our community. 

Secondly, we had here at Iona College only 
10 days ago, I believe, a graduation exercise 
with respect to the training of police. You 
know, by law in the State, members of the 
police force must take a course in train- 
ing, and through the intervention of Broth- 
er Egan, the vice president of this institu- 


‘tion, and with the consent of Brother Power 


and other members of the faculty, it was 


possible for our sheriff, who is charged with 


this responsibility under law, and the po- 
lice chiefs themselyes, who have the men 
they should produce for this police train- 
ing course to conduct a police training 
course at Iona, and in talking to Herb 
Malach this morning and on previous oc- 
casions about this, he pointed out that 
this might be a fleld—a field in criminology 
and police work, and it’s so closely allied to 
another fleld in which I am sure you are all 
interested, as is your faculty and trus- 
tees—the field of Juvenile delinquency, and 
studies along those lines, and interrelated 
narcotics, and studies with respect to the 
prevention of narcotics addiction and even 
on to alcoholism and the prevention of al- 
cohol addiction, There is os many oppor- 
tunities for Community service that today 
are afforded the colleges and universities, 
that Iam delighted to see that Iona is taking 
the initiative in conducting courses and mak- 
ing its facilities available for community 
betterment. 
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Now let me say that wo are proud and we 
are happy of all of our cultural, all of our 
spiritual, all of our educational institutions 
in Westchester County. We do not like to 
see, and I personally do not like to see, the 
endowed colleges take a secondary position. 
I think that we must proceed to expand our 
privately endowed colleges so that everyone 
will be participating in education. I don't 
believe that the answer to education Is State 
or municipal funds alone. The answer to 
education is public participation and just 
as we have a situation with our private hos- 
pitals, Just as we have a situation with our 
great many civic welfare organizations with 
respect to our educational institutions, we 
at county level, I can promise you, will do 
everything we possibly can to encourage the 
continuation, the growth of all the privately’ 
endowed educational institutions because we 
not only have an Increasing awareness by 
our population due to its very inherent char- 
acter of the necessity—their interest In the 
necessity, and of the necessity of improving 
their education and taking advantage of all 
educational opportunities, and so ladies and 
gentlemen, may I conclude by again offering 
my felicitations to Iona for its cooperation 
in providing community facilities for edu- 
cational opportunities, and may you con- 
tinue to prosper and grow, 


What the Newspapers Are Saying 
About Medical Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in order to 
keep the Members of Congress abreast of 
what the country thinks about the Presi- 
dent’s medical aid plan, I include as a 
part of my remarks a column written by 
Gould Lincoln in the June 12 issue of 
the Washington Evening Star and an 
editorial of the same date from the Dal- 
las Times Herald. 


The articles follow: 


[From the Washington Evening Star, 
June 12, 1962] 
POLITICAL PRESSURE FOR MEDICARE 

President Kennedy’s proposal for medical 
care for the aged—embodied in the Ander- 
son-King bill—is now under the guns in the 
House Ways and Means Committee. The 
committee met yesterday in executive ses- 
sion, with the bill, several proposed substi- 
tutes and a plethora of proposed amend- 
ments for consideration. No one knows how 
long it will take to whip a measure into 
shape. The administration is pressing hard 
for the provisions of the Anderson-King bill. 
which calls for financing the medical care 
program through social security taxes. Un- 
less the administration is willing to 
compromises, it does not now appear that the 
Anderson-King bill will get out of the com- 
mittee. Its 25 members—15 Democrats and 
10 Republicans—are reported to be split on 
the bill somewhere between 13 to 12 against 
and 15 to 10 against. 

In the meantime, the administration and 
the Democratic National Committee con- 
tinue to strike at the. American Medical 
Association which has strongly opposed the 
President's program of medical care for the 
aged. The AMA has charged that the bill 
is a step toward socialized medicine; that 
the Federal Government eventually will 
move into health care for young and old. 
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This is vehemently denied by supporters of 
the Kennedy bill. President Kennedy has 
charged that the AMA opposed and sought to 
defeat social security when it was being con- 
sidered in Congress and is merely continuing 
that opposition against his medical care Dill. 
Dr. Leonard W. Larson, president of the 
AMA, replied firmly that the association had 
Not fought the passage of the Social Security 
Aot (it became a law in 1936). 
ATTACK ON AMA 
The Democratic National Committee's 
e, “Democrat,” in its June 7 issue, 
Joined in the battle with the administration 
against AMA. A banner headline on its 
inside pages says: “AMA Goes on the Re- 
cord.” Beneath this are the words: For 
Young Doctors—Cadillacs; For the Alling 
Aged—Nothing.” An advertisement, pre- 
sumably showing a young doctor looking at 
a Cadillac automobile, and bearing the 
nd “When is a man too young to own 
One?” stares at the reader. On the other side 
& reprint of a page from the Newspaper 
of American Medicine, published by the 
containing a series of articles pub- 
ed in newspapers critical of the Ander- 
don-King bill. The Democratic National 
ttee has not gone on record against 
doctors, but it surely has against the Ameri- 
fan Medical Association. 
NOT FOR POLITICAL POOTBALL 


Medicare for the aged in this day and 
®8e—for those who are unable to meet the 
Additional financial burden caused by ill- 

ht not to be a football of partisan 

Politics. But how this aid is to be provided 
the real issue. In the old days, doctors 
Bave their services free to many needy per- 
Sous, old and young. So did many hospitals. 
ey still do. But there has been a great 
frowth in public assistance, especially to the 
aged, and in health insurance, which eases 
the burden. The Federal Government 
y is deeply involved through programs 
assistance for the aged under social secur- 

(but not specifically for medical assist- 

) and under the Kerr-Mills Act which 
does provide Government funds to match 
p set up by the States, and under 
State control. 

e argument used by congressional 
opponents of the Kennedy bill—which would 
Make medical assistance available to all 
those under social security whether affluent 
Md Poor and which does not cover some 

or 4 million of the aged not now under 
®0cial security—is that not enough time has 
been given for the operation of the Kerr- 
Mills Act, They see no reason for embark- 
ing On another program at this time. Many 

the States already have begun programs 
the Kerr-Mills Act, and they are work- 
ing effectively. 

The Kerr-Mills Act was passed in 1960. It 
Contains two basic programs, OAA and 
MAA, expanded matching Federal payments 
Or persons 65 years of age and over receiving 
he age assistance, and a new program to 
hi lp meet the needs of the aged who have 
Nough money to pay day-to-day living ex- 
Penses but not sufficient to meet medical 


ity 


t ecretary of Health, Education and Wel- 
are Ribicoff, however, has reported that to 
tinue to rely on the Kerr-Mills program 
“would not only fail to cover many- 
Persons in need, but also would be very 
dostly in general revenues.” Mr. Ribicoff 
there Put his finger on a major difference be- 
tween two schools of thought. One—the 
tration—wants to go to increased 
security taxes for the money. The 
Sther Prefers taking the money from the 
revenues for medicare and from 
amounts from the States. 


i 
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[From the Dallas (Tex.) Times Herald, June 
12, 1962] 
ADMINISTRATION MEDICARE PLAN CAN AND 
SHOULD BE DEFEATED 

Medicare appears to be bogged down in 
Congress. 

It may remain stuck there for the dura- 
tion, despite efforts of the administration 
to keep it alive and get some form of medical 
legislation passed at this session. 

Medical care for the aged has been one 
of the hottest issues before this Congress. 
The big guns on both sides have been 
brought to bear on the medicare proposal. 
And they are not silenced yet. 

The administration is backing the con- 
troversial feature of financing medical aid 
for the aged through social security. This 
plan has the backing of many liberal ele- 
ments in Congress and elsewhere. 

Opponents, including many conservative 
individuals and organizations, the American 
Medical Association and other groups, be- 
lieve the social security proposal is unsound 
and that it would leave uncovered many 
elderly persons most in need of medical as- 
sistance. 

The Times Herald in the past has opposed 
medical care through social security. We 
oppose it now. 

The medical care issue is politically ex- 
plosive, as the administration, Congress and 
many individuals are aware. 

Many Congressmen, aware of elections this 
fall, would like to take no action at all at 
this session. The administration would like 
to pass & medicare bill or, failing that, de- 
velop a powerful issue to lay before Con- 
gress next January. 

Undoubtedly Congress will come under 
considerable pressure in the next few days. 

But the proposal of medical care through 
social security can be defeated. It should 
be. 


Marketing Order Threatens Turkey 


Growers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, farmers 
in the Sixth Congressional District of 
Maryland are increasingly concerned 
about the possibility that their right to 
enjoy the use of their own property will 
be curtailed by action of the Congress or 
by administrative action within the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Speaking in 
Chicago early this month, Mr. Charles 
B. Shuman, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, warned that es- 
tablishment of a turkey marketing order 
could subject an entire industry to mar- 
keting controls and extend Federal ra- 
tioning of the right to produce farm 
products. Some excerpts from Mr. Shu- 
man’s remarks are enclosed, herewith, 
which seem appropriate to append to 
the Recorp today since the Secretary of 
Agriculture has called for a referendum 
of the country’s turkey growers from 
June 18 to June 22 to determine if such 
an order could be established. 
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MARKETING ORDER THREATENS TURKEY 
GROWERS 


(Excerpts of remarks of Charles B. Shuman, 
president of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation) 


“Inauguration of a nationwide marketing 
order in this field would mean that the 
Government's power to ration the right to 
produce has been extended to another seg- 
ment of our agricultural economy. 

“In the case of the turkey order refer- 
endum, the small grower will not even be 
permitted to vote on whether or not he is 
to be ‘fenced in’ by rigid marketing con- 
trols,” Mr. Shuman pointed out. 

“If the marketing order becomes effective, 
rights to market turkeys—like acreage allot- 
ments—will become capital assets subject 
to political manipulation. 

“One aspect of the Billie Sol Estes case, 
involving the manipulation of cotton acreage 
allotments, demonstrates the monetary value 
of Government-allocated rights to produce 
and market farm products. An acreage allot- 
ment can mean an increase of from $100 to 
$200 or more per acre in the market price 
of cotton land, for example, or many thou- 
sands of dollars in the value of afarm. This 
artificial increase in value rewards specula- 
tors, but penalizes young farmers and those 
who need to expand their operations to get 
enough volume to make a decent living,” 
Mr. Shuman said. 

“The turkey marketing order is an admin- 
istrative device by which the Secretary of 
Agriculture can control the production of 
turkeys by controlling their marketing. It 
provides for an administrative committee 
that would be empowered to say who may 
expand his production. 

“The real threat in the turkey marketing 
order is that it constitutes a foot-in-the- 
door approach to the complete regimentation 
of all of agriculture by administrative action. 

“If the Secretary is successful in his efforts 
to dictate the operations of the turkey in- 
dustry, similar orders to establish produc- 
tion controls can be expected for other com- 
modities, including eggs, broilers, potatoes, 
and milk. This would mean taking the ma- 
jor decisions on economic policy out of the 
hands of Congress, and placing them in the 
hands of administrators who are on record 
as having little confidence in the market 
price system. 

“As to the referendum itself, the Secre- 
tary has exerted every effort to set the stage 
for an affirmative vote. 

“At least 85 percent—probably over 90 per- 
cent—of the turkey growers would be exempt 
from the provisions of the proposed order, 
except that they could not expand their op- 
erations beyond 3,600 pounds of annual tur- 
key production without consent of the 
19-man committee under the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

“The exempt producer has been denied the 
right to vote on an order that will prevent 
him from expanding this turkey operation 
as his larger competitors have already done. 
This is contrary to the objective of helping 
the family farm. It means the end of the 
line for the turkey producer who needs to 
expand his operations in order to stay in 
business. Most of the successful growers to- 
day started with fewer than 200 turkeys and 
would have fallen into the ‘exempt’ category 
of producers who are now to be stopped from 
expanding under the proposed marketing 
order, 

“The Secretary can determine the results 
either by the number of voters in the refer- 
endum, or by the volume of turkeys produced 
by those who vote. On a volume vote, a 
producer who has 100,000 turkey base will 
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have 20 times as many votes as the man with 
a 5,000 turkey base. Thus, a small percent- 
age of voters with exceedingly large bases 
may be able to impose their will on all 
turkey producers. 

“The counting of the ballots is to be under 
the complete control of the ASC—the same 
agency of Government that is involved in the 
Estes case. Challenged ballots are to be 
marked with a C' and opened in the State 
ASC offices, State ASC committee chairmen 
are political appointees—named by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. The results are to be 
announced only in terms of national totals, 
and the Secretary has thus far refused to 
make provision for the use of tellers repre- 
senting those who support, and those who 
oppose the proposed referendum. 

“The turkey grower is not the only one 
who would suffer under the order. The pro- 
gram would eventually mean higher costs 
to the consumer because the costs of opera- 
tion would be added all along the line from 
the farm to market. 

“To the average consumer, the entire fan- 
tastic scheme as proposed by the Govern- 
ment planners may seem like an ‘Alice in 
Wonderland’ story, but unfortunately it is 
all too real. Anyone who says that this can't 
possibly happen in America has only to read 
the daily accounts of the almost unbeliey- 
able Billie Sol Estes case as it unfolds.” 


Help Stop Government Attempts To 
Manage U.S. Farms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, especially 
timely during the current consideration 
of certain administration farm legisla- 
tion is the following article entitled 
“Help Stop Government Attempts To 
Manage U.S. Farms.” Its author is a 
constituent and friend of mine, Mrs. 
Donald Tuthill, West Branch, N. V., who 
is doing an outstanding job as State 
women’s committee member, New York 
State Farm Bureau. Her friendly in- 
terest and wise counsel on farm matters 
have been deeply appreciated over the 
years and I would like to make public 
recognition of her many activities in 
the cause of good government at the 
local, State, and Federal levels. Her 
energy and dedication to the principles 
she holds so steadfastly are respected 
and appreciated by all who know her. 

The article follows: 

HELP STOP GOVERNMENT ATTEMPTS To MAN- 
AGE U.S. FARMS 

(By Mrs. Donald Tuthill, State women's 

committee member, New York Farm Bureau) 

Farm families, the members of Farm 
Bureau in New York believe in the con- 
stitutional rights of all men to the pursuit 
of happiness and to enjoy the fruits of their 
own labors. The Constitution provides the 
right to choose, to try, and to fail or suc- 
ceed, and if we fall, to get up and try again 
without Government intervention. We do 
not believe it the role of the Federal Gov- 
. to guarantee any individual or group 
a profit. 


Government support programs to agricul- 
ture were implemented during the war to 
stimulate production and proved to be ef- 
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fective at that time. We see no reason to 
assume that they do not serve the same pur- 
pose at the present time. A history of these 
programs has served to create an image of 
the farmer as an individual with his hand 
out. His ability to produce in abundance 
has become a political football, instead of 
the tower of strength it is to this country. 
The farmer's ability to produce in abun- 
dance is one of the greatest assets this coun- 
try has in the struggle for world freedom, 
an asset Mr. Khrushchey would give much 
to have. 

The Food and Agriculture Act of 1962, 
being considered by the House and Senate 
Agriculture Committees, is one of the most 
dangerous ever presented to Congress. It 
defies economic laws and is not in the best 
interest of either the farmer or the con- 
sumer. It departs substantially from basic 
principles which are guaranteed our citizens 
under our competitive economic system. 

This bill introduces production controls, 
regimentation, and loss of freedom to choose 
to produce, or not to produce. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is given a dictatorial club 
with which the farmer can be intimidated on 
a take it or else basis. It allows the Gov- 
ernment to break the market price by dump- 
ing huge quantities of Government stocks 
on the market. This bill could lead to the 
complete collapse of the competitive enter- 
prise system. In short this leads us to a 
Government dictated, police enforced agri- 
culture. We believe this to be a dangerous 
socialistic step which should be decisely de- 
feated by the Congress of the United States. 

We are aware, however, that there is need 
for some program for to suddenly drop all 
supports would only bring chaos to agri- 
culture. 

Therefore we recommend the cropland 
retirement program, which has, (1) free- 
dom of choice; (2) incentive as the de- 
termining factor in complying; (3) room 
for young farmers; (4) supports based on 
the average of the previous 3 years’ market 
price; (5) provisions to prevent the Govern- 
ment from breaking the market price by 
dumping huge surpluses on the market; (6) 
provisions to safeguard the misuse, and to 
be self-liquidating to allow commodities to 
find their price in the market and eventually 
full return to the competitive enterprise 
system. 

We believe this to be in the best interest 
of the consumer, for it leads to the end of 
supports, which means less tax, better 
quality food, and a competitive market. 


Congratulations, Dr. Bettina Weary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, several 
days ago I placed into the Recor, in two 
parts, a “dropout” bibliography prepared 
at the U.S. Office of Education. I over- 
looked mentioning the name of the spe- 
cialist who prepared the bibliography. 

This excellent compilation was the 
work of Dr. Bettina Weary, specialist in 
career development. This was a splen- 
did job, and I want to congratulate Dr. 
Weary. The bibliography will be ex- 
tremely helpful to school administrators 
all over the Nation who are attempting 
to resolve this serious problem. 


June 20 


Winning Essays in the Annual Frank M. 
Totten Award Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Masons have long been known for their 
work with young people. In New York 
State we are fortunate in having a 
grand lodge which encourages the youth 
of our State to become good and useful 
citizens. 

Each year the Grand Lodge Youth 
Committee of the Grand Lodge of 
Masons of the State of New York spon- 
sors an essay contest. The subject of 
the essay was “Youth’s Responsibility 
To Preserve Our American Heritage. 
Thousands of entries were received, 
many hundreds of which were excellent 
by any standards. 

The youth committee, under the able 
direction and guidance of our past grand 
master, the Honorable Nathan Turk, 
unanimously chose the following three 
essays as the winners of the Frank M. 
Totten Annual Award. It is with pleas- 
ure that I commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the essays of these three 
young people: 

YourH's RESPONSIBILITY To Preserve OUR 
AMERICAN HERITAGE 
(By Alice Liddington, of Berkshire, N. V.) 

Just what is our American heritage? Like 
a person, a civilization is more than the sum 
of its parts. It goes back to the first ex- 
plorers and the American Indians, and has 
continued through the colonial period, the 
wars, the Declaration of Independence, the 
growth of democracy, the making of thé 
Constitution. Through the change from an 
agricultural to an industrial society, our de- 
velopment of a distinctive way of life, the 
present-day foreign and national policy— 
all of these help to form our heritage. 
heritage was shaped as a part of a revolu- 
tionary quest for the good life. 

Do we have a responsibility to preserve 
this heritage? Definitely. We often forget 
the struggles and hardships suffered to make 
this a free land with democratic ways. 
one of us has acquired these freedoms 
through birthright. This is our heritage 
and should be remembered in the hearts and 
minds of each American citizen, reg: 
of age, religion, or race. What is more im- 
portant to every American citizen than the 
preservation of those institutions which 
protect his life, liberty, and property? 
there something of more priceless value 
than the national ideals and traditions 
which have given this Nation its proud place 
in history? 

There are many ways in which we can pre- 
“serve our heritage. The first, and I think the 
most important, is to be a good citizen: 
Take an interest in national events and 
problems, Be well read in world affairs 5° 
that you will be in a better position to 
understand world and national problems. 
Be familiar with the people who are the 
leaders of this country. Know what is bap- 
pening in your State, county, and local g°%- 
ernments. Prepare yourself for the age of 21 
and the privilege of voting. Learn about 
the people who fought and died for tbis 
country, one free from foreign kings an 
monarchs. When you stand to pledge al- 
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legiance to the flag, think the words out. 
Peel their meaning in your hearts. 

The richest resource of a civilization is the 
People themselves, and the most important 
fact about a people is the life source carried 
along from its cultural origins and crossed, 
blended, and transmuted with others in a 
developing civilization. We, as the youth of 

erica, must. make it our responsibility to 
Preserve our American heritage. 


Yourn's RESPONSIBILITY To PRESERVE THE 
AMERICAN HERITAGE 


(By Judith M. Lawrence, of Clifton Springs, 
N. T.) 


This country, with au the wondrous 
freedoms which we enjoy, is our heritage as 
Ticans. Our forefathers sacrificed their 
lives that these rights might be ours. Our 
Parents have spent their lives making these 
freedoms secure. Now the time has come 
When we too must accept our responsi- 
bility and be ready to sacrifice in order to 
rye our great American heritage. 

But what can we, the youth, as the future 
Citizens of this land, do? What is our re- 
SPonsibility? Death has been called the su- 
Preme sacrifice. Yet death is but eternal 
Sleep, Living is toll, sweat, and pain. Per- 
haps then, it is a greater sacrifice to live for 
Your country than to die for it. 

Realizing the opportunity we have here 
in America makes one search his soul to 

ver if he is living up to his responsibili- 
and making the most of his abilities. 
» I feel, is our responsibility: to live 
day of our lives for the good of our 
Country, to study and seek to gain knowl- 
and understanding, to sacrifice our de- 
and dreams for the present, and con- 
with our education in order to be- 
Come the best citizens we are capable of 
being. We must all disregard the easier road 
and develop our talents to the fullest ex- 
tent. g and accepting our abili- 
ties, we should be willing to undertake the 
which has been placed upon us. We 
Must have the determination, the courage, 
ambition to admit what we want and 
then to work for it. 
le is youth's responsibility to America. 

t us accept it and dedicate our lives to 

ing our great heritage. 


Your's Responswmirr To PRESERVE THE 
AMERICAN HERITAGE 
(By Jane E. Phillips, of Freeport, Long 
Island, N.Y.) 
oe the followers of today and the leaders 
tomorrow, the youth of America will even- 
tually fall heir to the great responsibility of 
g the American heritage. Why is 
this duty so important? Why must our heri- 
be preserved at all costs? The answer is 
Simple. 
t Our heritage—freedom, justice, and equal- 
eg constitutes the basis of today's demo- 
re tic government. If that government falls, 
© too shall fall. In actuality, therefore, the 
the ation of the American heritage means 
or Preservation of the whole American way 
life—its customs and its traditions, its 
80vernment and its people. ‘ 

Owever, the American heritage is more 
than just & way of life, it is a way of think- 
ing, a way of believing. Our heritage is an 
Arsenal of ideals and ideas for which many 
Americans have given their lives. They have 
— their responsibility well. Now it is 
th, turn; the youth of today must prove 

*™mselves to be the adults of tomorrow by 
ma their responsibility. The question 
thi then be posed: How can youth preserve 
he heritage? The answer can and must 

found. 
op ch individual can aid in the preservation 
heritage by more fully und 


tinue 


Al zu the National Government. 
a though he is not old enough to vote now, 
Youth can assure himself of a more discern- 
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ing future vote by now beginning to under- 
stand this country’s political situation. 
Through participation in organized youth 
groups young people can voice their political 
opinions. Ours is a government “by the peo- 
ple,” it is our prerogative to petition elected 
representatives to make necessary revisions 
in the Government. Soon we shall be the 
representatives of the Nation; then it will be 
our job to preserve the American heritage or 
to destroy it. 

Anxiety for our Government can preserve 
it; apathy toward its welfare can destroy 
it. We, the youth of America, cannot fail 
in our responsibility to preserve the Ameril- 
can heritage. 


Special Assistance Fund 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


$ Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks ago the House passed amendments 
to the National School Lunch Act, One 
of them created a special assistance 
fund. Controversy developed over this 
section. It was designed to provide as- 
sistance over and above the normal cash 
assistance to schools where resources 
were so limited, and where the demand 
for free or reduced price meals would be 
so high, as to make it impossible for any 
lunch program to be operated. 

That was why it was necessary to in- 
clude the amendment to the Frelinghuy- 
sen substitute offered by our very able 
colleague, the gentleman from Michigan 
Mr. O'Hara], to keep the section aimed 
in the right direction. 

Mr. Speaker, I have received a letter 
from Miss Faith C. Gravenmier, the third 
paragraph of which clearly supports the 
position of those of us who upheld the 
O’Hara amendment. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to revise and 
extend my remarks, I include the letter 
I have received from Miss Gravenmier: 

STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Charleston, June 15, 1962. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: We are pleased to learn the passage 
of the Bailey bill, H.R. 11665, by the House 
of Representatives on June 6, 1962. We wish 
to stress the importance of the report ac- 
companying the Balley bill in the House 
of Representatives which calls for full im- 
plementation of the amendment legislation 
for the coming school year ($139.9 million). 
Full implementation of this legislation would 
provide an average of approximately 6.6 cents 
for each school lunch served in West Vir- 
ginia. 

On February 1, of the current school year, 
it was necessary to cut Federal reimburse- 
ment for the national school lunch program 
in West Virginia schools to an all-time low 
of 4 cents per lunch, This cut in Federal 
reimbursement has caused a great hardship, 
particularly in schools located in depressed 
areas where a large proportion of free and 
reduced price lunches are served to needy 
children. In West Virginia, the percentage 
of type A school lunches served to needy 
children free or at a reduced price, has aver- 
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aged approximately 18 percent of the total 
number of school lunches served during the 
current school year. 

Under the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
experimental needy schools program for 
special commodity assistance, many schools 
have been able to serve a special packaged 
type A school lunch free to as many as 89 
percent of their needy schoolchildren. Thus, 
we wish to stress the importance also of 
providing additional cash reimbursement to 
schools which are classified by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture as needy schools, 
This cash appropriation together 
with funds provided by the West Virginia 
Legislature, will be invaluable in expanding 
this project to other needy schools where no 
school lunch is available. 

We wish to express our appreciation for 
your interest in and support of the national 
school lunch program which is so valuable 
to our West Virginia schoolchildren. 
Very truly yours, 
FAITH C. GRAVENMIER, 
State Director of School Lunch. 


Foreign Nations Playing Bingo at 
American Taxpayers’ Expense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER: 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr, Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal suggests that foreign countries 
are engaged in some kind of game to win 
the jackpot made available through the 
generosity of the people of the United 
States. Before we vote for additional 
millions for foreign aid, maybe we had 
better give a thought to our own op- 
pressed taxpayers. 

In Am or DISTORTION 

One of the principles of foreign aid, even 
its most ardent advocates agree, is that it 
should promote orderly economic growth in 
the nations that receive it. And yet, too 
often, things don’t seem to be working out 
that way. 

A recent example of the impact of Amer- 
ica’s largess on other countries is provided by 
Greece. The Athens government is dis- 
turbed because the nation’s wheat farmers 
have been too industrious. They have pro- 
duced so much wheat that the country's 
economy has been able to absorb only a 
piddling amount of America’s freely-offered 
surplus grain. 

In the current fiscal year, the Greek Goy- 
ernment sadly notes, Greece will get only 
$1.9 million worth of U.S. wheat. And just 
look, Turkey is getting $87 million worth 
and Yugoslavia and Egypt also are getting 
far more than Greece. Thus Athens seems 
to be viewing U.S. aid as some kind of sweep- 
stakes, with the prize going to the country 
which can get the most out of generous Uncle 
Sam. 

Along this line, Greece is urging its farmers 
to stop and reconsider their planting plans. 
With all of this wheat available from Amer- 
ica, wouldn't it be better if the farmers 
spent their time growing such crops as cot- 
ton, which is more profitable and would aid 
Greek exports? 

While the Greek farmers are pondering 
that proposal, we thing there should be some 
reconsideration going on in this country, 
too. For aid that leads a nation to distort 
its economy certainly isn’t aid in any real 
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sense at all. And when a country deliber- 
ately twists its economy so it can qualify 
for aid, it surely should raise some questions, 
as well as some eyebrows, in Washington. 


Out the Back Door 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, my 
very distinguished colleague, Mr. PELLY, 
who so ably represents the First Con- 
gressional District of the State of Wash- 
ington, made a most timely and 
thought-provoking address in the House 
a week or so ago. It attracted the at- 
tention of newspapers and other news 
media throughout the country who be- 
lieved that he had said something which 
needed saying at this time. My home 
city newspaper, the Tacoma (Wash.) 
News Tribune, commented editorially 
upon it on June 2. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert it herewith in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

{From the Tacoma (Wash.) News Tribune, 
June 2, 1962] 


Our THE Back Door 


Congressman THomas M. Petry, Seattle, 
has been doing an excellent job in the Capi- 
tal to pinpoint the reason for mushrooming 
Federal spending programs, for periodic need 
to raise the national debt ceiling, and for 
the foisting on the taxpayer of programs 
that wouldn't stand the test of congression- 
al scrutiny. Halt—at least, limit—‘back- 
door spending,” he asserts. He has just given 
the House Ways and Means Committee a 
good rundown on it. 

Back-door spending is Federal spending of 
money without specific authorization by 
Congress. A large part of it has been through 
executive agencies borrowing from the U.S. 
Treasury. This at first was done on the 
theory that the loans would be repaid. But, 
as Mr. Petty pointed out, all have not been 
repaid and many have been “forgiven.” The 
raids on the Treasury are bigger and bigger, 
with the result that 150 billions of public 
debt had been placed on Treasury books as 
of June 30 last year. Of this 72 billions had 
been repaid, 16 billions canceled or forgiven 
and the remainder of 62 billions was repre- 
sented by 33 billions still owed and 29 that 
can be borrowed. One of the larger amounts 
outstanding is 11% billions owed to the 
Treasury by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion for the agricultural price support pro- 
gram. This will have to be canceled or ap- 
propriations given by Co: , PELLY said. 

Representative Petty said the Comptroller 
General of the United States, who is the chief 
fiscal officer of Congress, last year wrote 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
stating that the financing of loan programs 
through public debt transactions 
tends to perpetuate programs that might not 
otherwise stand the test of recurring con- 
gressional review.” 

We so believe, and we believe the Con- 
gress should keep a tight rein on spending 
rather than delegate its authority to another 
branch of the Government. Then the na- 
tional debt would not be so much a problem, 
administrations cannot run wild and the tax- 
payer, who is not a certain brand of citizen, 
but almost every citizen, will be the saver. 
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Spiritual Climate of Birmingham— 
Healthy, Invigorating 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call to the attention of the House 
this fine article which appeared in the 
May issue of the Birmingham magazine, 
concerning the resurgence of religion 
and the resulting increase in church 
building. Birmingham is known as the 
city of churches. But it is not so much 
that we have large numbers of churches 
but that each of our churches contri- 
butes to the spiritual life of our com- 
munity in a significant way. 

I believe that all of my colleagues will 
be interested in this article and I submit 
it herewith: 

SPIRITUAL CLIMATE OF BIRMINGHAM 


Birmingham is a city which abounds with 
visual delight. Its churches are not lacking 
in this respect. In contrast to more utilitar- 
lan and mundane types of building, Bir- 
mingham churches are distinguished by a 
warmth and a character of expression that 
seems to place personal values above all 
others. Character probably contributes as 
much to the welfare of a building and a 
community as the service provided by the 
building itself. 

Dr. Paul Tillich, professor at Harvard Di- 
vinity School, has said that no church, and 
no self-expression of any church, is in itself 
absolute. There is no absolute unconditional 
style in any religion, cult, ethics or thought. 
This, of course, pertains also to the artistic 
self-expression of the church.” 

Within its particular environment, each 
church is a symbol, not by the pitch of its 
roof, the color of its glass or the materials 
which give it substance, but by the appeal 
it makes to the spirit in the quality of its 
outward form and inner space. With today's 
noticeable resurgence of religion and the 
resulting increase in church building activ- 
ities, architects are more than ever searching 
for the intangible quality which marks a 
building dedicated to religion. 

Birmingham's church structures range 
from the highly romantic and plastic (in the 
artistic sense) to the impersonal and ab- 
stract. Some express a still valid liturgical 
tradition; others represent a fresh approach 
Most are unpretentious, and many have 
strong symbolic power. Although highly 
individual, they are in general executed with 
taste and restraint and are, on the whole, 
noteworthy expressions of the lofty purpose 
of the church edifice. 

Washington in his farewell address stated 
that the security and perpetuity of the new 
nation would be dependent upon the moral 
strength and character of its citizenship. 
This type of character could only be main- 
tained if undergirded by strong religious 
influence. He admonished the young nation 
to keep strong and vigorous its religious in- 
stitutions. The Nation has, by and large, 
observed this admonition, 

In Birmingham, every religious faith has 
adequate, and often commodious, facilities 
for worship and related activities of religious 
life. Hundreds of millions of dollars are in- 
vested in nearly a thousand church and 
related buildings in Birmingham, most of 
them related to Protestant faiths. Many of 
these structures are not only places of wor- 
ship but have facilities for religious teaching 
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and for physical and social activities for the 
youth of the congregation. 

There prevails in the community a spirit 
of cooperation and understanding between 
people of different faiths with the con- 
sequent absence of noticeable petty jeal- 
ousies and hostile attitudes. Protestants, 
Catholics and Jews unite in many com- 
munity efforts to make of this city a better 
place in which to live and to provide an en- 
vironment where children can be reared in 
the development of strong moral character. 

Religious services are under competent 
and inspired leadership. Vacation Bible 
schools, summer camps and many other 
wholesome activities are sponsored by the 
various religious bodies of the city. Every 
citizen can find a convenient place of wor- 
ship and religious activity in keeping with 
his personal faith and inclination. 

The religious spirit of Birmingham could 
be epitomized in these words: We believe in 
tolerance but not in indifference, in enthusi- 
asm but not in fanaticism, in convictions but 
not in obsessions, in independence but not in 
isolation, in conflict but not in hate.“ 

While Birmingham's churches are pre- 
dominantly Protestarit, the contribution to 
Birmingham religious life by other faiths 
is significant. 

The crosses reaching for heaven from the 
twin spires of St. Paul's Co-Cathedral in 
downtown Birmingham welcome Catholics 
to Birmingham and are ever-remindful to 
all. The co-cathedral is the mother church 
in this area and has been a landmark almost 
as long as there has been a Birmingham. 
Twenty-one parish churches, each the center 
of Catholic life in its area, supply the spir- 
itual needs of about 30,000 Catholics. 

To assist Catholics in realizing their belief 
and desire to make God a part of every man’s 
education, 12 parish elementary schools, 3 
high schools, and 1 private school conducted 
by the Dominican Sisters, have been con- 
structed and staffed throughout the Bir- 
mingham area. Coeducational John 
High School is the Catholic contribution to 
the continuing education of Catholic chil- 
dren. Children of other faiths may, and do, 
attend these high schools. High standards 
of excellence are set for these schools. 

Catholics recently arrived in Birmingham 
are pleasantly surprised to find the many 
excellent religious opportunities available to 
them. 

Though the Jewish community of Bir- 
mingham is small, numbering approximately 
4,000 souls, opportunities for worship are 
available for adherents to the various inter 
pretations of Judaism. There are two Re- 
form temples, one Orthodox, and one Con- 
servative synagogue. With 99% percent of 
the Jewish population affiliated with a house 
of worship, Jewish religious life is well OT- 
ganized and on a solid foundation. 

Oldest Jewish congregation in the city 15 
Temple Emanu-El, organized in 1882, just 
11 years after Birmingham was founded. 
Located at 2100 Highland Avenue, it belongs 
to the Reform, or liberal wing, of Judaism, 
and is affiliated with the Union of American 
Hebrew congregations. Sabbath services are 
conducted every Friday evening and every 
Saturday morning; also, on Festivals and the 
High Holy Days. Its national radio program. 
the Message of Israel, is heard every Sunday 
morning at 9 o'clock over WCRT. 

Second oldest synagogue is Knesseth IS- 
rael Congregation. It was established in 
1899 and now is located at 3225 Montevallo 
Road. Knesseth Israel is Orthodox and pro- 
vides daily services as well as Sabbath serv- 
ices on Friday evening, Saturday morning 
and afternoon, on the Festivals and High 
Holy Days. 

Temple Beth-El is Birmingham's Conserva- 
tive congregation, Founded in 1906, it 15 
affiliated with the United Synagogues. 
likewise provides daily services, and Sab- 
bath services Friday evening as well as Sat- 
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urday morning and afternoon. Temple 
Beth-El Js located at 2179 Highland Avenue. 

In 1955 the Temple of Reform Judiasm 
Was organized. It meets for worship the 
first Friday night of every month and on the 
‘High Holy Days. Services are held in the 
Junior League Building in English Village 
and are conducted by a student from the He- 
brew Union College. 

All four congregations have religious 
schools that meet on Sunday morning. 
Temple Emanu-El, Temple Beth-El, and 
Knesseth Israel Congregation also provide 
dally classes for Hebrew instruction. 

Fiftty-some-odd years ago, immigrants from 
a distant land and world renowned, namely 
Greece, settled in the Jones Valley. The 
Greek immigrant thought of his religious 
needs. He started a church of his liking. 
Greek Orthodoxy, the mother of Christianity 
Of the Old World and the faith of over 250 
Million persons, came to Birmingham with 
this small group. 

With their traditions and culture, they 
built the present edifice on Third Avenue 
and 19th Street South. This was at one 
time the center of their small community, 
Tt has remained as a shrine to the belief of 
these few. Today, there are over 2,000 Greek 
Orthodox Christians in Jones Valley. 

The church (Holy Trinity-Holy Cross) is 
an example of Byzantine art and culture. 
When one walks through its portals medieval 
history seems to become a present reality 
and the murals on the ceiling and walls 
imbue him with a deep spiritual emotion. 

In the Americas, the Orthodox Church is 
the youngest of the Christian churches. The 
Greek Orthodox Church’ is preparing to cele- 
brate its first centennial in New Orleans in 
1964. (Worldwide, Orthodoxy, like other 
Christian religions, has in its ranks peoples 
Of all nations and color. Alaska, where the 
first church was founded by the White Rus- 

in the early 1400's, claims over 25,000 
Eskimos as Orthodox.) 

In Birmingham, persons of Greek heritage 
and culture attend every Sunday faithfully, 
and they offer their prayers in the language 
Of their forefathers. 

Other religious groups, though with smaller 

berships than those discussed here, are 
no less im nt to the spiritual life of the 
Community, and contribute proportionately 
to opportunities for worship. 


Gen, Douglas MacArthur’s “Duty, Honor, 
and Country” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, a 
decade ago, a great American quoted the 
Words of an old Army song, as he retired 
from formal service to his country. The 
Tefrain ran “old soldiers never die, they 

fade away.” But General of the 
y Douglas MacArthur has contra- 
dicted that refrain’s final phrase, as his 
on May 12, 1562, to the cadets of 
we Military Academy at West Point 
dicates, Far from fading away, Gen- 
eral MacArthur has remained as a 
Patriotic beacon for the Nation he has 
Oved and served so well to follow. 
Not long ago a television performer 
ually remarked that patriotism was 
rather old hat and old-fashioned. 
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I hope this self-styled sophisticate has 
an opportunity to read the reprint of 
General MacArthur’s stirring speech, 
originating, not from any prepared text 
or notes, but from the heart of a national 
hero. The speech, captured on tape and 
reprinted in the National Observer of 
May 20, has elicited thousands of re- 
quests from the American people for re- 
prints, according to the editors of the 
paper. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include it below with the hope 
that it will reach an even greater 
audience, and stir their hearts as it did 
mine: 

Gen. Dovcias MacArrHur's “Duty, Honor, 

AND COUNTRY" 


As I was leaving the hotel this morning, a 
doorman asked me, “Where are you bound 
for, General?” and when I replied, “West 
Point,” he remarked, “Beautiful place, have 
you ever been there before?” 

No human being could fail to be deeply 
moved by such a tribute as this. (Thayer 
Award.) Coming from a profession I have 
served so long and a people I have loved 
so well, it fills me with an emotion I cannot 
express. But this award is not intended 
primarily for a personality, but to symbol- 
ize a great moral code—the code of con- 
duct and chivalry of those who guard this 
beloved land of culture and ancient descent. 

Duty, honor, country: Those three hal- 
lowed words reverently dictate what you 
ought to be, what you can be, what you 
will be. They are your rallying point to 
bulld courage when courage seems to fail, 
to regain faith when there seems to be little 
cause for faith, to create hope when hope 
becomes forlorn. 

Unhappily, I possess neither that elo- 
quence of diction, that poetry of imagina- 
tion, nor that brilliance of metaphor to tell 
you all that they mean. 

The unbelievers will say they are but 
words, but a slogan, but a flamboyant 
phrase. Every pedant, every demagog, 
every cynic, every hypocrite, every trouble- 
maker, and, I am sorry to say, some others 
of an entirely different character, will try to 
downgrade them even to the extent of mock- 
ery and ridicule. 

But these are some of the things they 
build. They build your basic character. 
They mold you for your future roles as the 
custodians of the Nation's defense, They 
make you strong enough to know when you 
are weak, and brave enough to face yourself 
when you are afraid. 

WHAT THE WORDS TEACH 

They teach you to be proud and unbend- 
ing in honest failure, but humble and gentle 
in success; not to substitute words for ac- 
tions, nor to seek the path of comfort, but 
to face the stress and spur of difficulty and 
challenge; to learn to stand up in the storm, 
but to have compassion on those who fall; 
to master yourself before you seek to master 
others; to have a heart that is clean, a goal 
that is high; to learn to laugh, yet never for- 
get how to weep; to reach into the future, 
yet never neglect the past; to be serious, yet 
never to take yourself too seriously; to be 
modest so that you will remember the sim- 
plicity of true greatness; the open mind of 
true wisdom, the meekness of true strength. 

They give you a temperate will, a quality 
of imagination, a vigor of the emotions, a 
freshness of the deep springs of life, a tem- 
peramental predominance of courage over 
timidity, an appetite for adventure over love 
of ease. 

They create in your heart the sense of 
wonder, the unfailing hope of what next, and 
the joy and inspiration of life. They teach 
CCTV 

eman. 
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And what sort of soldiers are those you are 
to lead? Are they reliable? Are they brave? 
Are they capable of victory? 

Their story is known to all of you. It is 
the story of the American man at arms. My 
estimate of him was formed on the battle- 
field many, many years ago, and has never 
changed. I regarded him then, as I regard 
him now, as one of the world’s noblest fig- 
ures; not only as one of the finest military 
. but also as one of the most staln- 
ess. 

His name and fame are the birthright ot 
every American citizen. In his youth and 
strength, his love and loyalty, he gave all 
that mortality can give. He needs no eulogy 
from me, or from any other man. He has 
written his own history and written it in 
red on his enemy’s breast. 

WITNESS TO THE FORTITUDE 


In 20 campaigns, on a hundred battlefields, 
around a thousand campfires, I have wit- 
nessed that enduring fortitude, that patriotic 
self-abnegation, and that invincible determi- 
nation which have carved his stature In the 
hearts of his people. 

From one end of the world to the other, 
he has drained deep the chalice of courage. 
As I listened to those songs of the glee club, 
in memory's eye I could see those staggering 
columns of the First World War, bending 
under soggy packs on many a weary march, 
from dripping dusk to drizzling dawn, slog- 
ging ankle deep through mire of shell-pocked 
roads; to form grimly for the attack, blue- 
lipped, covered with sludge and mud, chilled 
by the wind and rain, driving home to their 
objective, and for many, to the judgment seat 
of God. 

I do not know the dignity of their birth, 
but I do know the glory of their death. They 
died unquestioning, uncomplaining, with 
faith in their hearts, and on their lips the 
hope that we would go on to victory. 

Always for them: duty, honor, country. 
Always their blood, and sweat, and tears, as 
we sought the way and the light. And 20 
years after, on the other side of the globe, 
again the filth of murky foxholes, the stench 
of ghostly trenches, the slime of dripping 
dugouts, those boiling suns of the relentless 
heat, those torrential rains of devastating 
storms, the loneliness and utter desolation 
of jungle trails, the bitterness of long separa- 
tion from those they loved and cherished, 
the deadly pestilence of tropical disease, the 
horror of stricken areas of war. 

SWIFT AND SURE ATTACK 

Their resolute and determined defense, 
their swift and sure attack, their indomi- 
table purpose, their complete and decisive 
victory—always victory, always through the 
bloody haze of their last reverberating shot, 
the vision of gaunt, ghastly men, reverently 
following your password of duty, honor, 
country. * * è 

You now face a new world, a world of 
change. The thrust into outer space of the 
satellite, spheres, and missiles marks a be- 
ginning of another epoch in the long story 
of mankind. In the five or more billions 
of years the scientists tell us it has taken to 
form the earth, in the three or more billion 
years of development of the human race, 
there has never been a greater, a more 
abrupt, or staggering evolution. 

We deal now, not with things of this 
world alone, but with the illimitable dis- 
tances and as yet unfathomed mysteries of 
the universe. We are reaching out for a 
new and boundless frontier. We speak in 
strange terms of harnessing the cosmic 
energy, of making winds and tides work for 
us, of the primary target in war, no 
longer limited to the armed forces of an 
enemy, but instead to include his civil popu- 
lations; of ultimate conflict between a united 
human race and the sinister forces of some 
other planetary galaxy; of such dreams and 
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fantasies as to make life the most exciting 
of all times. 

And through all this welter of change and 
development your mission remains fixed, de- 
termined, inviolable. It is to win our wars. 
Everything else in professional career 
is but corollary to this vital dedication. All 
other public purposes, all other public proj- 
ects, all other public needs, great or small, 
will find others for their accomplishment; 
but you are the ones who are trained to 
fight. 

THE PROFESSION OF ARMS 

Yours is the profession of arms, the will 
to win, the sure knowledge that in war there 
is no substitute for victory, that if you lose, 
the Nation will be destroyed, that the very 
obsession of your public service must be 
duty, honor, country. 

Others will debate the controversial issues, 
national and international, which divide 
men’s minds. But serene, calm, aloof, you 
stand as the Nation's war guardians, as its 
lifeguards from the raging tides of interna- 
tional conflict, as its gladiators in the arena 
of battle. For a century and a half you have 
defended, guarded, and protected Its hallowed 
traditions of liberty and freedom, of right 
and justice. 

Let civilian voices argue the merits or de- 
merits of our processes of government: 
Whether our strength is being sapped by 
deficit financing indulged in too long, by 
Federal paternalism grown too mighty, by 
power groups grown too arrogant, by politics 
grown too corrupt, by crime grown too ramp- 
ant, b ymorals grown to low, by taxes grown 


too high, by extremists grown too violent; 


whether our personal liberties are as thor- 
ough and complete as they should be. 

These great national problems are not for 
your professional participation or military 
solution. Your guidepost stands out like a 
tenfold beacon in the night: Duty, honor, 
country. 

You are the leaven which binds together 
the entire fabric of our national system of 
defense. From your ranks come the great 
captains who hold the Nation’s destiny in 
their hands the moment the war tocsin 
sounds. 

The long, gray line has never falled us. 
Were you to do so, a million ghosts in olive 
drab, in brown khaki, in blue and gray, would 
rise from their white crosses, thundering 
those magic words: Duty, honor, country. 

PRAYS FOR PEACE 


This does not mean that you are war- 
mongers. On the contrary, the soldier above 
all other people prays for peace, for he must 
suffer and bear the deepest wounds and scars 
of war, But always in our ears ring the 
ominous words of Plato, that wisest of all 
philosophers; “Only the dead have seen the 
end of war.” 

The shadows are lengthening for me. The 
twilight is here. My days of old have 
vanished—tone and tint. They have gone 
glimmering through the dreams of things 
that were. Their memory is one of won- 
derous beauty, watered by tears and coaxed 
and caressed by the smiles of yesterday. I 
Usten vainly, but with thirsty ear, for the 
witching melody of faint bugles blowing 
reveilie, of far drums beating the long roll. 

In my dreams I hear again the crash of 
guns, the rattle of musketry, the strange, 
mournful mutter of the battlefield. But in 
the evening of my memory always I come 
back to West Point. Always there echoes 
and reechoes: Duty, honor, country. 

Today marks my final rollcall with you. 
But I want you to know that when I cross 
the river, my last conscious thoughts will 
be of the corps, and the corps, and the corps. 

Ibid you farewell. 
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Aid to Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include an address I made before 
the Mizrachi Women’s Organization of 
America at their annual donor luncheon, 
held at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New 
York City, Thursday, June 14, 1962. 

The text of my statement follows: 

Am To ISRAEL 

I have drawn upon 40 years of experience 
in the service of my country to learn that 
the key to understanding lies in two words, 
“historical ve". And what is his- 
torical perspective’? It is the unbroken 
conversation among the past, the present, 
and the future. What pleases me about 

to you today is how you, the Mizrachi 
Women of America, understand this too. 

When you say, “It takes faith to bulld a 
land; it takes faith to build a person”, you 
are in effect putting into practice the “his- 
torical perspective”. You draw upon the 
heritage of the past and the opportunities of 
the present to assure the future. 

Another word for it Is vision“. Thirty- 
five years ago, you dreamed a dream of a 
homeland for the Jews, and it came to pass 
and, today, drawing upon the strength of our 
ancient faith, you give dignity to those who 
once were outcasts, confidence to those who 
once despaired, provide schools, community 
and religious centers, libraries, vocational 
training for the young girls and women of 
Israel. 

I know that in the beginning of the year 
of 1961, ground was broken, to cite one ex- 
ample, in Beersheba, for a vocational school. 
In your wisdom, you chose the very gateway 
to the Negev, that arid, neglected and scorned 
land for thousands of years upon which to- 
day the future of Israel depends if it Is to 
grow and prosper and absorb its growing 
populations and thelr needs. You have 
taken young girls from Iraq and Iran and 
Morocco and worked to integrate them into 
a new culture so that with others they will 
have the capabilities to build the nation. 
This is “historical perspective”. That is why 
I know you will understand when I use this 
term in connection with the political, eco- 
nomic and social development of the State 
of Israel itself. 

On May 9, 1962, just a little over a month 
ago, I had the honor to present to the House 
of Representatives a statement on Israel. 
This significant statement so met with ap- 
proval that 232 Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives joined with me, more than a ma- 
jority, in endorsing the statement. I want 
you to hear it because it is of the utmost 
significance in the pursuit of our US. for- 
eign policy that you and the members of 
our administration, responsible for the con- 
duct of foreign affairs, understand it and 
absorb it: 

“Israel's 14th anniversary will be hailed 
by the American people who favored the 
reestablishment of an independent Jewish 
Commonweaith and who have rejoiced at 
the progress the people of Israel have made 
to utilize their Independence for human ad- 
vancement: to rehabilitate their land; to 
provide sanctuary for more than a million 
refugees and immigrants; to develop their 
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economy; to cultivate their arts and sclences: 
to revive their civilization and culture; to 
cooperate constructively in the interna- 
tional community. 

“The interest and support which America 
has extended in these inspiring develop- 
ments will continue, even as America extends 
its help to the independence and freedom 
of all countries in the Middle East and else- 
where. 

“On this occasion, however, we are mind- 
ful that the people of Israel are still denied 
the blessings of peace and that they must 
continue to adjust themselves to a state of 
belligerence on the part of their neighbors. 
This Arab war against Israel is inique. The 
United Nations Charter outlaws war. Yet 
here in the Middle East, in unprecedented 
defiance of the charter, belligerence is 
carried on without challenge, intervention 
or rebuke by the international community. 

“The continuation of this hostile policy, 
resulting in heavy armaments, boycott, 
blockade, threat of destruction and border 
incidents, is a costly burden for all the peo- 
ple of the Middle East and an obstruction to 
their economic progress and development 
and to regional cooperation. 

“And it spells danger, not only to the Arabs 
and Israelis, but to world peace, because in 
our world today any local conflict may spread 
into general and widespread hostility. 

“We believe that the issues which divide 
Israe] and the Arab States must be resolved 
in the spirit and the service of peace. This 
can only be done if the leaders of Israel and 
the Arab nations agree to meet honorably in 
recognition of their mutual right to free ex- 
istence in peace. There is no effective al- 
ternative. 

“Progress on border disputes, on economio 
development, on refugee resettlement, on 
disarmament, can best be promoted within 
the broad context of mutual acceptance of 
peace as an overriding duty and purpose. 

“An Arab-Israel peace has too long been 
delayed and denied. As the leader of the free 
world, the United States should be in the 
vanguard of world opinion in pressing for an 
Arab-Israel peace. We have a duty to pro- 
test against the maintenance of belligerence, 
hostility, and threat as national policies and 
attitudes. - 

“We trust that the administration will 
pursue a policy, both within and without the 
United Nations, which firmly rejects all forms 
of aggression and which will make it clear to 
all governments in the Middle East that we 
do not condone war and that we persist in 
the search for peace as the major goal of 
American policy in the region.” 

You will note that this statement is in low 
key. There is solid reason for that because 
I have found that more often the quiet, un- 
advertised diplomacy and negotiations pro- 
duce greater results than the overreaching 
screech of an ill-tuned saxophone. Much 
political capital has been sought by extrav8~ 
gant charges against the administration. If 
the problems of Israel anent the Arab world 
are to be solved, they never will be resolved 
in the cross-political arena. Mistakes have 
been made by this administration as well a5 
those of the past since Israel was proclaimed 
a state in 1948. Yet, I have also found that 
each administration, when new, needs to be 
educated to the facts of life in the Middle 
East and that it invariably readjusts its 
perspective as it learns more and more of 
the complexities in that area of the world. 

Certainly it was a mistake for the United 
States to support the censure of Israel over 
Syria. It was conceived and born in fear, 
fear of losing the support of the Arab na- 
tions for the West. Now we find that this 
is an illusion as other administrations have 
found that Arab unity and Arab constancy 
are illusions, 
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The bill of particulars: 

Item: Only last week Iraq withdrew its 
Ambassador to the United States because we 
recognized Kuwait which Iraq claims as its 
Own, even though Iraq was the first of the 
Arab nations to accept our arms, $50 million 
worth of it. 

Item: The United States invested great 
hopes and millions of dollars in Saudi 
Arabia, Now the agreement which per- 
Mitted us to use the base at Dhaharan for 
the use of the U.S. Air Force was terminated 
on April 2, 1962, this despite the fact that 
the size of our aid to Saudi Arabia amounted 
to more than $100 million. We even per- 
mitted Saudi Arabia to bar American soldiers 
ae an American base if they were of Jewish 

th. 

Item: The Arab leaders are unwilling to 
Consider the moderate proposals put forward 
by Dr, Joseph E. Johnson of the Palestine 
Conciliation Commission, The proposals are 
not very demanding. They call for a un- 
Supervised plebiscite among the refugees to 
determine the number who prefer repatria- 
tion and those who prefer compenastion, re- 
batriation to Israel of approximately 20,000 
retugees on a trial basis, payment of compen- 
satlon to landlords and to individual refu- 
Bees whether or not they own property. But 
the Johnson proposals were rejected because 
the suggestion to repatriate 20,000 refugees 
to Israel implied recognition of Israel. 

Item: The ex-Mufti of Jerusalem, one of 
the worst of war criminals, unwhipped of 
Justice, now lives in Beirut, lavishly financed 

King Saud of Saudi Arabia and Premier 
Kassem of Iraq. He is one of the greatest 
Influences among the Arab nations and 
through his constant propaganda and tour- 
ing of Arab nations, consolidates hatred 
against Israel] and permits of no compromise 
Of that hatred. Neither he nor the Arab 
Countries will permit any solution of the 

b refugee problem which has served them 
£0 Well politically. The Arab refugees are 

ir showcase against Israel and has been 
Used to impress the uninformed with the 
enormity of their expatriation. 

Item: Our ald to Nasser, Such economic 
ald as we give to Egypt is being siphoned off 
by Egypt herself for a military arsenal from 
Bones. Egypt put approximately $68 mil- 
The into Soviet military equipment in 1961. 
4 s Agure will go to $85 million in 1962. 

total of $145 million will be spent for 
qodern, complicated Soviet weapons to be 

Clivered during the next 2 . All of 
to is in addition to Soviet arms delivered 
M. Eyt before 1960, including 60 or more 
a 14's now used as transport planes, a large 

Umber of the now obsolescent Mig-15's 

& huge amount of Soviet medium and 
tanks, heavy artillery, recoilless guns, 
small-arms ammunition, and electronic 
Mulpment. As a result of these Soviet de- 
veries, Nasser has announced he is doubling 
© number of army divisions from three to 

, two of which will apparently be armored 
divisions, 

Lest there be misunderstanding, let me 
make it clear at once that the United States 

88 the first to recognize the future of Israel 

» Since 1951, has given aid to Israel in 
rants, loans and surplus foods totaling some 
$850 Million which is, on a per capita basis, 
0 money than any other country has re- 

ved. But there are reasons for this. 

D ost, is Israel's ability to absorb aid, to 
ut it to the best of possible uses, so success- 
8 that, today, Israel no longer needs the 
— 4 program. No other country in 

t area has used the grants and the loans 

paevelop its resources as has Israel and 
urned value for value for every cent given. 
Tate of progress has been tremendous. 
ante are the words of William S. Gaud, 
Maas assistant administrator for the Near 
‘If the citizens of other countries in that 
ol the world would show the same en- 
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thusiasm and pull their breeches up and do 
as much to develop their countries as the 
Israelis have done, we would be prepared to 
help them. Now we talk a lot about self- 
help. If there was ever a classic example of 
self-help, it is what Israel has done in that 
area.” 

He also added that the rate of progress in 
Israel had been extremely high, by far the 
best in the region, and among the best 
anywhere.” 

Let me emphasize, that in many ways— 
ways that would please you—ways overt and 
covert—the Kennedy administration has im- 
measurably aided Israel. Do not take my 
word for it, ask the Israeli authorities. They 
will tell you that they never had a better 
friend than the Kennedy administration, and 
I say this despite the criticisms I offer and 
others offer. 

But let us look at the balance, Israel, 
with that help and the help of individuals 
and organizations such as yours, has helped 
to resettle more than a million immigrants 
and refugees. Israel does not get arms from 
the United States but her Arab neighbors 
get Soviet arms as well as some from the 
United States. Aid to Israel is mostly in the 
form of loans and surplus foods, Grants have 
been ald. The Arab States have received 
massive economic aid from the Soviet bloc 
as well as from the United States. Israel is 
dependent only on the West. Arab States 
have received billions of dollars from our 
European allies for oil, Of none of these 
aids can Israel boast. So perhaps it is a 
mistake to say that per capita United States 
ald to Israel is higher. 

These things are hard to weigh, but we do 
know that the progress in trade, in self-suf- 
ficiency, in education, and in science have 
been greater in Israel despite its handicap, 
its paucity of raw materials, the enmity of 
its surrounding neighbors, than in any other 
country in that area. 

What Israel needs more than dollars is 
peace, and it must be the aim and the U.S. 
policy to encourage peace between Israel and 
its neighbors by insisting that the leaders of 
these countries sit down together to talk. 
Just so long as the West acts out of fear 
of the Arab nations, it cannot pursue that 
aim. More than arms, the Arab nations need 
an increase in the standard of living of its 
people and trade between Israel and its 
neighbors will invariably bring it nearer. 
What the Arab nations need more than 
war and hatred and conspiracy is the edu- 
cation of its people, and peace with Israel can 
help to bring that to pass, What the Arab 
nations need is an increased program of 
health giving and health restoring activities, 
and peace with Israel will help in that di- 
rection. Peace between the Arab nations 
and Israel means the growth and develop- 
ment of that whole region, and the growth 
and development in that region is what is 
sorely needed to bring stability to that area 
and with that stability, the gainer win be 
the West as well as Israel and the Arab 
nations, 

But I for one do not despair because in 
the “historical perspective’—and I return 
once again to that theme—peace will come 
to the Middle East because self-interest of 
the Middle East countries and the self-in- 
terest of the West demand it. Just as the 
American experiment in the beginnings of 
our own development inevitably moved for- 
ward, so inevitably will Israel, together with 
her neighbors, move forward, We have seen 
in the past how ancient enmities have dis- 
solved themselves, and we shall see it again. 

If the values of freedom are to prevail, if 
civilization is to flower in the development 
of each individual’s greatest potential, if 
learning and the arts and science are to take 
precedence over rancor and emotionalism, 
then surely the ties of the United States with 
Israel must be unbreakable and its sympa- 
thies so clearly defined that no nation can 
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mistake its meaning. If what we in the 
West are fighting for—a way of life—and 
that we have seen that way of life take root 
in one of the most backward areas—then 
surely we can ill afford to impoverish our- 
selves by impoverishing those values in 
Israel which we proclaim our own. Israel is 
unmistakably of the West, let no nation 
forget that. 


Broadcast to Poland on Peasant Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mr, DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I insert 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an address by Mr. Stanislaw 
Mikolajezyk, chairman of the Polish 
Peasant Party and former Premier of 
Poland, broadcast to Poland over Radio 
Free Europe on the occasion of the 
Peasant Day, June 9, 1962: 

Dear fellow countrymen, dear friends, every 
year, in large number and in a solemn spirit, 
young and old used to celebrate in Poland 
their traditional Peasant Day on Whitsunday. 

Today, Moscow’s agents in Poland bar 
spontaneous, mass, peasant manifestations 
and festive observances of the Peasant Day. 

This year, however, to the celebrations of 
July 22, in which Poles have to participate 
to honor the anniversary of the day the 
Soviets forced them into captivity, the Com- 
munists have added a new kind of political 
serfdom. Instead of the observance of the 
May 3d national holiday and the Peasant Day, 
they order the Polish people to honor the 
20th anniversary of the Polish Worker's Par- 
ty, compulsorily observed the whole year 
round, 

In their provocative appeal the Commu- 
nists called the Polish Worker's Party a par- 
ty of the armed deed of the Polish nation 
and the leading force in the life and death 
struggle against the Nazi invader for the 
freedom and independence of Poland.” 

Why has the Polish Peasant Party mani- 
festo issued this year called these celebra- 
tions a “Communist holiday of national be- 
trayal?” 

Why do we call them a provocation and 
an insult to the patriotic sentiments of the 
Polish people? z 

In 1939 our political leaders, including 
Marshal Maciej Rataj, of the Polish Peasant 
Party; Mieczyslaw Niedzialkowski, of the So- 
cialist Democratic Party; Franciszek Kwie- 
cinski, of the Labor Party; and Aleksander 
Debski, of the Polish National Party; all 
went underground immediately after the ces- 
sation of war hostilities, thus laying down 
the foundations for the Polish underground 
state, which through the home army, peasant 
battalions, underground parliament based on 
democratic political parties, underground 
schools, civil action, underground press, and 
youth organizations led a dedicated and 
courageous struggle against the Nazi invader 
for a number of years. 

The Polish underground state had to fight 
also against Hitler's ally—Stalin—who, prior 
to September 1939, concluded a secret accord 
with Germany. That accord not only effect- 
ed a new partition of Poland among her 
enemies, but encouraged the Wehrmacht's 
high command to undertake an invasion of 
Western Europe and pledged broad assistance 
to Germany in bleeding the West to death. 
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From September 1939 until June 1941; 
that is, during the period the Hitler-Stalin 
Pact was in force—grain, gasoline, and iron 
ore flowed across Poland to Germany, thus 
helping Hitler in the destruction of Western 
Europe. 

At that time, Molotov announced that 
Poland, that “bastard of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles,” ceased to exist once and for all. 

At that time, at Katyn and elsewhere, the 
Soviets were murdering Polish Army offi- 
cers and soldiers, scholars and priests. Yet 
Gomulka, knowing very well who the mur- 
derer was, even today blames Katyn and its 
effects solely on Goebbel’s provocation. 

At that time, Khrushchev, as a military 
commissar assigned to the Ukrainian 
front, ordered the deportation of millions 
of Polish people to the Soviet Union and 
organized elections on Polish territory in 
which Poles had to cast votes for the Stal- 
ins, the Molotovs, the Voroshilovs, Jendry- 
chowskis, and Wasilewska and others elected 
to the Supreme Soviet in Moscow. 

At that time, the Polish Communists col- 
laborated with the Gestapo. 

But until Jamuary 1942, following in- 
ternal purges and a break with the Ges- 
tapo, did the Polish Workers Party come 
into being. The dates alone accuse the Com- 
munists. Hitler, in collusion with the So- 
viets, invaded Poland in September 1939. 
In June 1941, Hitler betrayed his ally Stalin, 
and attacked the Soviet Union. Not until 
Hitler's attack on Stalin, half a year later in 
January 1942, did the Polish Worker's Party 
come into existence. 

Incidentally, the Polish Communist Party 
has a long record of treason. The Polish 
Communists have always striven for Poland, 
as one of the Republics of the Soviet Union. 

The manifesto of the Polish Peasant Party 
answers Gomulka's speech delivered at the 
observance of the 20th anniversary of the 
Polish Worker's Party in Warsaw. It states 
that no matter how the Polish Communists 
called themselyes—the Polish Communist 
Party, before World War H. the Polish Work- 
er's Party, after January 1942, or the Polish 
United Worker's Party, after 1948—they 
are not a national party striving for libera- 
tion—but a party of national betrayal. 

While pleading in defense of the Hitler- 
Stalin pact, which not only brought on the 
German and the Soviet invasion of Poland, 
but provoked World War II, Gomulka said 
verbatim: In the then existing situation 
the Soviet Government felt compelled to 
accept Hitler’s proposals. The nonaggres- 
sion pact was concluded. The Soviet Goy- 
ernment made a reservation that in the 
event of a Polish-German war, Germany 
would not seize the Ukrainian, Byelorussian, 
and Lithuanian territories which were part 
of the Polish state, and that these terri- 
tories, in case of Poland’s defeat, would be 
occupied by the Soviet Army.” 

Up to now no Polish Communist has al- 
lowed himself in public such a shocking 
cynicism and provocation — to defend the So- 
yviet-German pact which not only surrendered 
a major part of Poland's territory to the 
Germans, but left the entire Polish nation 
at the mercy of Nazi terror and Soviet 
barbarity. 

Are things any different today? In War- 
saw, the Gruenebergs upon Ulbricht's in- 
struction, are paying tribute to Gomulka at 
the celebration of the Polish Workers’ Party 
20th anniversary. In Leipzig, upon Go- 
muika's order, Cyrankiewicz pays homage to 
Ulbricht. Even today, Gomulka publicly de- 
fends the Hitler-Stalin Pact. As early as 
1940, Ulbricht defended that pact. even in the 
name of the Polish peasants and workers, 
though he had no right to do it. 

Nor does the Communist Party in Poland 
concern itself today with the interest of the 
Polish people, Moscow's interest being its sole 
concern, 

The wholesale exploitation by the Polish 
Communists of the labors and physical re- 
sources of the Polish people for the benefit 
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of the world Communist aggression as well 
as their aid given Moscow in Po- 
land’s economy for the benefit of Soviet 
colonialism are so flagrant, that no phraseol- 
ogy of the Communist propaganda can con- 
ceal them any longer. 

What is even worse, the Communist regime 
in Poland has become not only a subservient 
tool of Russian imperialism and Moscow's 
colonialism in Poland, but also an obedient 
tool of Communist aggression all over the 
world, in the Far East, in Africa, in Asia, 
and South America. 

In Poland—the persecution of the church 
and the atheist propaganda are gaining in 
strength. A drive against farmers continues. 
New quota, a new system of purchasing, a 
new system of compulsory deliveries as well 
as new taxes levied on farmers—are supposed 
to help in achieving full socialization of 
farming; that is, communization of rural 
areas. There are renewed threats of full 
collectivization, despite a total bankruptcy 
of the Communist farm system in the Soviet 
Union, Uniform self-government, destruc- 
tion of independent labor unions and of the 
cooperative movement, also the destruction 
of individual trade—are the results of Com- 
munist administration. 

By barring religion from schools and inl- 
tiation of a new system of poisoning the 
souls to the young with Communist ideol- 
ogy—the Communists are destroying the cul- 
tural heritage of Poland, 

In foreign policy, a characteristic of the 
Warsaw Communist is their dedicated sery- 
ice to Khrushchey and their readiness to 
act on the international arena as Moscow's 
agents. 

In this situation—on this Peasant’s Day— 
more than ever before we should bear in mind 
the ideals and principles in which we, Peas- 
ant party members and the masses of 
Polish peasants in Poland have always be- 
lieved despite the fact that communism has 
destroyed the Polish Peasant Party as an 
organizational form we must denounce and 
condemn the Communists who have caused 
all the misfortunes of the Polish people. As 
the voice of the Polish people is silenced now, 
we must publicly voice its pleas and de- 
mands. 

May the resolutions adopted at the Peasant 
Day celebrations held in the free countries 
of Europe and America give strength to the 
Polish people so they may endure the cap- 
tivity of the Communist dictatorship, may 
they bolster their morale and faith in the 
final victory of: National independence over 
Soviet enslavement; democracy and freedom 
over dictatorship; Christian principles and 
brotherly love over atheism and hatred; 
equality over elitarism; lasting peace and 
brotherly coexistence of nations over the 
rule of foreign imperialist and colontalists. 

May this victory bring freedom from fear 
and freedom from peril of nuclear annihila- 
tion of all mankind by Moscow and its 
agents. 

This is why our slogan for this Peasant 
Day, in whose fulfillment we firmly believe, 
sounds: “Long live Poland—liberated from 
Soviet captivity and Communist dictator- 
ship, a democratic Poland, a just Poland, 
developing in a world of peace, progress, and 
freedom. 


The Challenge of Soviet Oil 
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or 
HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 
OF NEw YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1962 
Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, in this age 


which calls for constant awareness, the 
cold war has forced the free world to 
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consider the stability of its economy as 
well as the sufficiency of its military 
power. The continuing Communist 
menace requires the free nations of the 
West to join together in both political 
and economic agreements. In addition, 
several free countries, just beginning to 
stand on their own feet, need help in 
combating the tyrannical force which 
threatens to divide and eventually domi- 
nate them. 

Although foreign aid to our allies is 
helping these friendly countries to sur- 
vive in the free competitive West with- 
out resorting to dependence upon Com- 
munist resources, Russia has presented 
a threat to the stability of free trade in 
the West by dumping petroleum on the 
market at unreasonably low prices. 
They can sell at below cost rates to neu- 
tral nations because they sell to their 
controlled and dominated satellite na- 
tions at exorbitant prices. In so doing 
the Soviets are using an economic 
maneuver to accomplish a political aim, 
or in the vernacular “robbing Peter to 
pay Paul.” 

In light of the danger which this 
threat poses to the unity of the Western 
alliance, I would like to bring to the 
attention of the Congress an article pub- 
lished in the Empire Trust Letter of May 
1962, entitled “The Challenge of Soviet 
Oil.” This article is very helpful in 
spotlighting the problem and thereby 
alerting those in responsible positions to 
the dangers involved. The article 
follows: 

THE CHALLENGE OF SOVIET OIL 

The cold war has taken a new turn, Rus- 
sia is seeking a much bigger share of inter- 
national trade. She is seeking more trade tọ 
obtain a hold on the trade lines linking the 
free nations. To gain more trade, she 15 
using a powerful new weapon. 

That weapon is oil. 

Why is Russia using oil as its offensive 
weapon? Chiefly because oil represents the 
Soviet Union's most marketable export 
and the Russians have a surplus of it. 

The free world’s oil companies can be 
counted on to hold their own in any strug- 
gle for the world’s oil markets. They are 
strong and healthy, They are supplying & 
demand that is growing steadily. 

The petroleum companies also operate ® 
vast distribution and marketing network 
which guarantees delivery of petroleum prod- 
ucts where and when they are needed. With 
their present and potential resources and 
facilities to meet the promise of increasing 
demand, the oil companies continue as 4 
sound investment. 

There are, however, the political and cold 
war sides to the Russian threat. To meet 
these challenges the free world's oil com- 
panies will be helped by the fullest under- 
standing of the situation on the part of the 
public and the Federal Government. 

RUSSIA’S ECONOMIC WEAPON 

In the last 6 years, Russia has climbed 
rapidly to prominence among the oil-produc- 
ing nations. Today, with a production of 
about 3.3 million barrels daily, she is second 
only to the United States (over 7 milon 
barrels daily). 

In 1953 Russia exported 35,000 barrels * 
day to the free world. In 1961 Russian oll 
exports to free world markets average 600, 
barrels dally—by far the largest item in 
Soviet trade with the free world. In 1965, 1t 
is estimated, the Russians could e 
around 1 million barrels a day to the free 
world. 

With increased exploration and increased 
production the U.S.S.R. finds herself with an 
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Abundance of crude oll. Old centers of Rus- 
šian oil production such as Baku, are main- 
taining their production through discovery 
of new horizons. Rich newer fields in the 
Urals-Volga region are setting production 
records. Additional fields have been discoy- 
fred north of the Caucasus and in Siberia. 
Wells are tapping promising deposits be- 
Reath the Caspian Sea, and along its shores. 
Despite her expanding oll production, Rus- 
Sia’s internal oil demand has not kept pace. 
T example, the consumption of gasoline 
Within Russia has been kept down by the 
Small number of automobiles. There are 
about 4 million motor vehicles in Russia, 
Contrasetd with almost 76 million in the 
United States, 
But the booming ecoriomies of other na- 
ns have proven a tempting market. Free 
World demand for oil in 1960 (excluding 
the United States) was 12 percent higher 
in 1959. New nations such as Ghana 
and Pakistan, and older more industrialized 
Rations such as Japan, Italy and Germany 


are ideal customers. They need oil for their 


developing industries and growing econ- 
omles. 


CUTRATE COMPETITION 


The needs of these nations can be met 
by the oll produced within the free world— 
North America, South America and the 
dle East. Heavy investments have been 
Made by private industry to supply the 
energy fuel which will spur economic de- 
velopment of these nations. But when 
et oll enters the picture it involves more 
the mere problem of competition, which 
Comes under the heading of a normal busi- 
Hess risk. Russia can disregard the economic 
Considerations which must be respected by 
its free-world competition and there are 
Certain other abnormal underlying factors: 
Item: Russian oil is state controlled. The 
Russians offer it as a full-scale government- 
b government deal—not independent- 
Usiness-to-independent-business, T his 
Strengthens the concept of government 
ägencies c out business—a system in 
Contrast to the traditional Western practice 
ot private enterprise. 

Item: With prices set by the state, Russia 

Can sell oil at uneconomic rates, undercut- 
the prices pf Western producers, Rus- 
Sales have been made at prices which 
actually lower than the total of the 
ting costs plus governmental taxes and 
Toyalty charges incurred by typical Middle 
st producers. 

Item: Russian losses can be offset by 
In g rates to satellite nations. 
a 1960 the free-world price of Russian crude 

u was about 52 percent of the price satel- 

te countries paid for the same oil. 
: Item: The Russians try to avoid paying 
er transportation, manufacturing, and mar- 

ting facilities in an importing country by 
pa ng the use of facilities previously paid 
or by private companies, 

Item: Russia is often willing to accept 
= 1 money, whether or not it is readily con- 
lortible into reliable currencies, in payment 

her crude oil. She extends tempting 

NE-range credit terms. 
baten Russia has been willing to make 

rter arrangements. She will trade Rus- 

crude oil for staples produced by other 
— tions: sugar, coffee, rubber, tea, cotton, 
Sal. With industrial nations she trades 
Crude oli for equipment she needs badly 
8 her own borders: pipeline, ships, and 
°mplete factories, for example. 
e€ Western oil-producing company thus 
faced with a massive competitor who 
Cut her prices at will and can accept pay- 
ent in terms that would be ruinous for 

Tate industry. 

1 worldwide Soviet trade war against 
8 been well described by U.S. Senator 


Husrar HumrHREY., He calls it economic 
danditry. 
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THE THREAT CAN GROW 


The Soviet economic offensive threatens 
to get worse. Russia is expanding her mer- 
chant fleet. Operating in a time when many 
tankers are idle around the world, she is 
actively buying tankers, In Japan, Russia 
contracted for 200,000 tons of tanker ship- 
ping. In Italy, a NATO country committed 
to defend the West against communism, 
Russia is having six tankers built. 

The Russians sre constructing two huge 
petroleum pipelines. One will be almost 
2,500 miles long, and will carry crude oil from 
the Urals-Volga oilfields in Russia to re- 
fineries in Hungary, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and East Germany. Its capacity Is expected 
to be 750,000 barrels of oll a day. 

Another pipeline is under construction in 
Siberla, It will run from the same region 
to Irkutsk, Siberia, and may be extended 
later to the Sea of Japan. 

These expanded transportation facilities— 
new tankers and pipelines—will make Soviet 
oll even more of an economic threat. In 
addition, both ships and pipelines are then 
in strategic readiness to supply the Soviets 
in an international emergency. 

SOVIET ECONOMIC GAINS 


This year more than half the total ex- 
ported Soviet oll will be bought by Western 
nations. Communist successes in the trade 
war are impressive, 

In 1961 Italy imported over 100,000 barrels 
a day of Russian crude oil and products. 
This represented over 20 percent of her local 
demand. Offered at a low price deliberately 
designed to undercut Persian Gulf crude 
oil sales, the Russian oll is being traded for 
tankers, large-diameter pipe, synthetic rub- 
ber, synthetic fibers, citrus fruit—plus such 
things as entire chemical plants, paper 
plants, and metalcutting machines. 

Russia recently got a foothold in Spain, 
one of the most anti-Communist of nations, 
by trading oll for textile bers. Since Spain 
has no diplomatic relations with Russia, a 
Belgian intermediary was used. 

In 1961, Cuba received about 25 million 
barrels of crude oil (her entire supply) from 
Russia. 

Sweden imports about 20 percent of her 
oil from Russia. 

Finland gets about 80 percent of her oll 
from Russia. Though next door to Russia, 
she pays 25 percent more for it than does 
Sweden. 

Iceland receives all of her oil from Rus- 
sia—in return for fish. 

Japan bought about 20 million barrels of 
Soviet ofl in 1961, ordered more for 1962. 
Much of the Soviet ofl win be paid for by 
Japanese exports of machinery. Japan's deal 
with Russia also lays the groundwork for 
future imports of Siberian timber, iron ore 
and coal. From Japan, Russia also gets large- 
diameter pipe and tankers which will be used 
to deliver still more Communist ol] to the 
world. 

By buying tankers abroad Russia frees her 
shipyards to build freighters. These can be 
used in a competitive drive against the free 
world’s merchant marine, with Russia un- 
dercutting prices for freight hauling and 
thereby gaining a foothold in free world 
shipping. 

By buying large diameter pipe and ma- 
chinery abroad, Russia gets an additional 
advantage; she frees her metal forming 
industry to produce missiles, sputniks, or 
anything else she chooses. : 

In India, the Russians recently forced 
free world oil companies to lower prices by 
offering India Soviet of] at 10 to 20 percent 
below prevailing world prices. Thus the 
Soviets delivered a blow at the free world's 
oil industry merely by cutting prices in a 
bid; they did not even have to use up any 
of their own oll to win a trade-war victory. 

This is an example of what Mr. Khru- 
shchey meant when he sald to Walter Lipp- 
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mann: We- the Communists—will make 
more trouble for you—the Americans —with 
every passing year.“ 

In Europe Russian crude oll is being im- 
ported into the European Common Market 
area (a trade confederation ‘composed of 
France, Italy, Belgium, West Germany, 
Holland, and Luxembourg) principally by 
Italy. This cutrate crude may be made in- 
to low-priced oil products and, in turn, can 
be reexported to other member nations with 
limited or no restriction under the Common 
Market trade agreement. This may disrupt 
the free world’s normal European trade, and 
such disruption again results in benefits to 
Russia. 

PLAN FOR ECONOMIC CONQUEST 


At the Second Arab Congress in 1960, the 
Soviets announced their intention of regain- 
ing the oil export standing which they held 
prior to World War II. During 1930-33, ac- 
cording to E. P. Gurov, director of the Soviet 
Oil Export Organization, the Soviet share 
was 19 percent of total Western European 
countries oil imports. Russia now is selling 
to Europe 8 percent of the oil Europe needs. 

Thus Russia strikes directly at the econ- 
omy of the petroleum-producing Arab coun- 
tries at the same time she woos them with 
Communist propaganda. 


The stepping up of Soviet oll exports is 
part of a calculated 7-year plan spanning 
1959-65. The program calls for continued 
emphasis on all phases of oil development in 
Russia from exploration to distribution. Oil 
production is scheduled to climb from the 
3 million barrels daily output of 1960 to 5 
million barrels daily by 1965. Ambitious 
as these goals seem, Premier Khrushchev 
recently announced an even more optimistic 
goal; production of 7.8 million barrels of oil 
dally by 1970 and 14.2 million barrels of oil 
daily by 1980. 

PAYING THE PIPER 


What could happen to those nations which 
come to rely on the supply of Russian oil? 
A nation which accepts Russian oil may soon 
find that it is importing Russian ideas 
and Communist political influence. Simi- 
larly, a nation that ties itself too closely to 
the Soviets by exporting too many goods 
to Russia, is more vulnerable to Communist 
pressure accompanied by threatened loss of 
market for such goods, The Soviets have 
often demonstrated how they use economic 
dependence as a political tool. Khrushchey 
has said it: “We value trade least for 
economic reasons and most for political 
reasons.” 

There may come a day when the Russians 
no longer need to offer their oil so freely. 
The Communists’ own industrial and con- 
sumer demand may climb. Or they may 
decide to take advantage of the dependence 
of other nations on their supply. Then the 
Soviets could raise their prices at will. They 
could even refuse to supply petroleum. The 
dependent nations would have two choices: 
to agree to Russian terms or turn again 
to the West for their oil. The former choice 
could mean further expansion of Com- 
munist domination. The latter choice would 
mean a sudden increased demand for free- 
world ol. A nation dependent on Russia 
for its oll supply may find it difficult to 
switch to free-world sources at a later date. 
Refineries, pipeline and other transporta- 
tion facilities could become so oriented to 
Russian supply that the transition could not 
be accomplished without delay. 

And in the event of an international emer- 
gency, how secure would Western nations be 
who had relied on Russia for their supply 
of oil, essential as that fuel is to modern 
warfare? 

It is evident that the United States has a 
very strong stake in the battle against the 
Soviet oil challenge. As the leader of the 
free Western nations, the United States has 
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a duty to make others aware ọf the dangers 
which lie in Soviet trade. The inroads made 
by Soviet oll upon world trade relationships 
reinforce world tensions. The continuing 
cold war means emphasis on defense spend- 
ing and foreign aid as we try to offset the in- 
fluence of Soviet trade with new and under- 
developed nations. All of these things can 
mean continued and increasing tax burdens 
for the American people, and other free- 
world nations, 
‘THE WESTERN DEFENSE 


Benring the burden of any successes gained 
by the Soviet ofl offensive are the Western 
companies which have labored long and 
hard to develop a reliable flow of petroleum 
to feed the world's energy needs. 

The companies—unlike the Communist 
government—are subject to economic dis- 
cipline. They have to pay fair wages. They 
have to pay royalties to many governments 
such as those in the Middle East and Vene- 
zuela. They have to pay taxes. They have 
to pay dividends to their stockholders. They 
have to earn money for new equipment and 
expanding facilities. They have, in effect, 
to pay their share of maintaining and increas- 
ing the free world's standard of living. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE 


What can be done to stem the Soviet oil 
offensive before it becomes a really serious 
threat to world economic and political bal- 
ance? 

There is no easy solution in sight, 

Some ideas are being proposed by various 
sources: 

1. Use such free-world organizations as 
NATO to impress the danger of dependence 
on Soviet oil on such nations as Italy, To 
date, some pressure has been brought to 
bear through American embassies abroad but 
efforts to stimulate all consumer countries 
with a greater understanding of the true 
nature of the Russian oil threat should in- 
crease. 

2. More emphasis might be placed on the 
use of oll as a tool in the foreign-aid pro- 
grams of the United States. Section 647 of 
Public Law 87-195 should be carried out. 
It direct U.S. Government agencies to work 
with other countries in developing plans for 
using free world supplies in their develop- 
ment programs. ; 

3. Encourage free-world nations to set re- 
strictive quotas on the amount of oll im- 
ported from the Soviet bloc. 

4. Suggest to other countries that, in the 
event of their trading with Russia, only con- 
sumer goods be sent—rather than strategic 
materials or finished factories that increase 
the Communist potential for war. 

6. Warn all countries against the dangers 
of the reexport trade in Soviet oil. For in- 
stance, a country that refuses to buy directly 
from the Communists could defeat its own 
ends by buying, instead, reexported Russian 
oll from some country that did deal with the 
Russians. 

6. Impress upon the free world’s oll-pro- 
ducing countries—particularly Venezuela 
and those in the Middle East and in Africa— 
the threat that Russia is to them. Continue 
the orderly development of the free world's 
oil reserves in these nations. 

7. The US. Government should see to it 
that it has intimate knowledge of the oil 
industry in every country so that it can meet 
Soviet intrusions early. Cooperative ‘efforts 
by a fully informed U.S. Government and the 
various oil companies can often provide 
alternatives to the purchase of Soviet oil. 
Always watch devélopments closely. There 
is no telling what moves Russia will make 
next, and the free world must be prepared 
to take defensive action no matter what they 
are, 
The Federal Government and the National 
Petroleum Council are studying the aspects 
of the situation at the present time. There 
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is real concern over the Soviet oil export 
policy. Although they can be counted on to 
hold their own, the free-world companies will 
be helped through a clearer understanding 
by the American people of the subtleties of 
the problem. 


THE GROWING AWARENESS 


A number of persons recently have com- 
mented on the Russian oil situation. They 
summarize admirably what it means, 

Said U.S. Senator Evernerr DIRKSEN, of 
Unnois: “Soviet political leaders, engineers, 
and strategists have discovered the impor- 
tance of oll as a political and trade weapon, 
and are now earnestly intent on using oll 
to the fullest in their conquest of the free 
world.” 

Said U.S. Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, of 
Minnesota: “We must always, it seems to 
me, keep under close scrutiny the shifting 
trade tactics of the Soviet bloc, to see what 
kind of defensive measures need be taken 
against them.“ 


US. Senator A. MIKE Monroney, of Okla- 


noms, in a recent speech, called the Nation’s 
attention to the Communist economic 
threat. A shooting war with Russia, he 
said, will probably never come“ because we 
are prepared, and the Russians know it. 
But,“ he said, “one war already has been 
declared—an economic war which we do 
not yet fully understand—I believe this 
very lack of understanding is our greatest 
actual danger.” 

An informed U.S. public—and only an 
informed public—is the best reply to the 
Soviet’s declared economic war, It is with 
that purpose in mind that this Empire Trust 
Letter is published. An informed public will 
make it easier to adopt the right policies and 
legislation; it will act in the national inter- 
est; it will have a broader understanding of 
the trade war as Russia is waging it against 
the entire free world. 

The Communist goals are unchanging: 
economic penetration—and resulting dis- 
unity—of the free world, and the use of 
this disunity as a beachhead for political 
influence, 


What Good Comes of Costly Space 
Endeavors? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, for 
8 years a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics, a 
subcommittee which I have had the 
privilege of chairing, has been studying 
the effect of the regulations which bind 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration in its dealings with aero- 
space contractors. 

As now written, the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Act requires that 
agency to take title to patents developed 
as a result of aerospace research by pri- 
vate corporations. The subcommittee 
has concluded that the act, in this re- 
gard, is damaging to small business, 
costs the taxpayer money, and wastes 
the products of scientific research by de- 
priving the contractor of the commercial 
potential in his patents, thus removing 
his research incentive. ; 

The subcommittee has recommended 
that the act be amended to allow con- 
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tractors to retain title to their patents 
and thereby develop them commercially. 

A recent radio broadcast by the well- 
known author and commentator, Bob 
Considine, points up the importance of 
providing additional incentive to these 
contractors. In addition to their bene- 
fits from the space program, it is obvious 
from Mr. Considine's broadcast that the 
economy and the public welfare stand to 
gain immeasurably from commercial de- 
velopment of aerospace products. 

I believe that a reading of the text of 
Mr. Considine’s broadcast will demon- 
strate clearly that it is in the national 
interest to encourage commercial ap- 
plication of patents developed from aero- 
space research. I submit that the best 
way to encourage such application is by 
removing the reluctance of private con- 
tractors to market new inventions with- 
out the necessary patent protection. 
Such changes are embodied in HR. 
11088, which I have introduced and 
which my subcommittee has recom- 
mended favorably to the Committee on 
Sciences and Astronautics. 

Let me disclaim, however, Mr. Con- 
sidine’s facetious suggestion that the 
space age may eliminate the mailman. 
While there is much that can be done in 
the broad communications field through 
the use of space age developments, 
neither snow, nor rain, nor heat, nor 
gloom of night, nor Van Allen belt will 
stay these couriers from the swift com- 
pletion of their appointed rounds. 

Wuat Goon Comes OF COSTLY Srack 
ENDEAVORS? 

What good is coming of our costly en“ 
deavors in space? Well, the Aerospace In- 
dustries Association of America, which has 
its headquarters in Washington, tells us to 
be on the lookout for all sorts of goodies 
that constitute what might be called fallout 
from our space program. New metals, alloys. 
fabrics, and compounds created for space 
work may soon be in every American home: 
Biochemists recently discovered that a 
extracted as a byproduct of a solid fuel 
propellent for missiles is actually helpful 
in the treatment of mental illnesses, 

Miniaturization, the technique perfected 
for space and defense programs, is revolu- 
tionizing medical science by giving sur 
and diagnosticians remarkable new tools 
tracking devices. It has produced a 
painless dental drills, and restored hearing 
through surgical implant of a tiny electroni? 
device. Coming up, or rather going down. 
is a battery powered TV camera, so small it 
can be swallowed by a patient and transmit 
a pictorial report from a patient's stomach. 
Capsule radio transmitters that broadcast 
intestinal information are already in ute. 
Features of the space helmets, worn © 
Astronauts Shepard, Grissom, Glenn, and 
Carpenter will be incorporated into ne 
season’s football headgear. 

Coffee is going to taste better than eve! 
because of a new cloth filter developed for 
the space effort, according to the aerospace 
people. Toasters, refrigerators and other 
appliances and hardware of the future prom- 
ise to be almost indestructible, thanks to 
lessons learned in building rocket nosecones 
capable of withstanding the fearsome forces 
of reentry, Ah, yes, the aerospace thinkers 
see a wedding between instruments nos 
used to guide space vehicles and the instru- 
ment panel of your automobile, which on 
day, they say, will be so automated that! 
will maintain proper highway speed, 1224 
down automatically to avoid obstacles an 
stop at all train crossings. 
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The future holds no future for the mall- 
Men, according to word from aerospace 
headquarters. Communications satellites 
Will deliver mail into your home by facsimile 
equipment, saving you the trouble of hold- 
wets dog until the mailman is out of the 


Our Interstate Highway Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Special Subcommittee on 
Federal-Aid Highway Program of the 
Committee on Public Works, I was ex- 
tremely interested in reading the follow- 
‘ng editorial from the magazine Right Of 
ay, issue of June 1962: 
INTERSTATE HIGHWAY Procram—Heap- 
LINES VERSUS FACTS 
We have waited patiently for our top high- 
Way administrators and the civil engineering 
Profession to come to the defense of the 
jority of State highway organizations 
thin the United States which have main- 
tained and established professionally com- 
Setent. eficient and ethical tions. 
Urely, they are entitled to a sound defense, 
Unfortunately, however, and with rare ex- 
«2 “Ons, certain of the exposures of the 
Special Subcommittee on the Federal-Ald 
Highway ot the House Committee 
the public Works, under the leadership of 
Honorable Joun A, BLATNIK, as chair- 
sae have brought about headlines in news- 
toe Periodicals and magazines of na- 
Wide circulation. 
e do not for one minute question the 
lity and integrity, nor the sincerity of 
mi of this special investigating com- 
ttee. Their desire to render constructive 
N ce to the citizens and taxpayers of our 
We an is commendable but we know that 
to headlines publicizing what are purported 
be quotes from the members of the Blat- 
Committee and their staff have sub- 
— lowered the morale of the mem- 
of the majority of the State highway 
"ght-of-way organizations who are com- 
Raten, eficient and honest workmen, Per- 
face this condition may be explained by the 
mi that this important congressional com- 
tteè has concentrated on those several 
tes where there has been a breakdown in 
tenance of the ethics of the engineering 
Tight-of-way profession, or those limited 
Le where there has been plain dishonesty. 
t us review a few of the glaring and 
Ma tional headlines that have appeared in 
ree eZines and in nationwide news service 


or 


5 “OUR GREAT BIG HIGHWAY BUNGLE 


ngpo, waste, mismanagement and out- 
rary Brat are making a multi-billion-dollar 
out of the Federal highway program. 
Sb Want honest value for your tax dollars 
t are going into this 40,000-mile muddle, 
is the time to make yourself heard. 
“THE GREAT HIGHWAY ROBBERY 


L 
yo aft in the new road program is stealing 
r Money, and may endanger your life. 
thignvestigators are finding graft and fraud, 
Th ery and bribery around every curve. 
Wa are learning that thebroad new high- 
bas are paved with waste, inefficiency, and 


oggling. 
— pathetically, they are discovering 
t many property owners have been cruelly 
Vietimized and virtually robbed of their 
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homes by ruthless and unfair condemna- 
tion procedures.” 

A House investigator claims: “Half the 
country's State highway officials ought to be 
in jail, They have pocketed bribes, winked 
at shoddy work and thumbed their noses 
at the taxpayers in appalling fashion.” 

Counsel for the Blatnik committee adds: 
“Throw a dart at a map of the United States. 
Wherever it sticks, we can find something 
wrong with the new highways.” 

From the daily press: 

“Waste, bribery probed. 

“Scandals hit U.S. road program. 

“U.S. highway program travels fast ex- 
pressway to corruption.” 

By this sort of innuendo the public can 
quite well assume that there is incompeten- 
cy, inefficiency, or downright dishonesty 
which has been uncovered in every State. 
Possibly there has been, and perhaps justi- 
flably so, criticism of the right-of-way valu- 
ation procedures carried on by independent 
appraisers and, in several cases, considerable 
criticism of the competency of right-of-way 
personnel over the documentary records pre- 
pared of the right-of-way proceedings and 
other important papers of completed trans- 
actions. 

We find that the hearings of this congres- 
sional committee have exposed broad viola- 
tions of the code of ethics of the engineering 
profession in New Mexico, Oklahoma, and 
Florida, with the criminal indictment of one 
engineer in Oklahoma and serious implica- 
tions relative to one or two In New Mexico 
and several engineers in Florida, 

With regard to the right-of-way side of 
the picture, it has been clearly shown that, 
due to very low salary ranges, thoroughly 
trained, competent, and experienced profes- 
sional right-of-way acquisition specialists are 
conspicuous by their absence in some States. 
It has also been shown that right-of-way 
personnel in some of the States have been 
employed strictly on the basis of political 
patronage and the fulfillment of political 
obligations rather than having been em- 
ployed on the basis of competence, efficiency, 
and experience. 

Certainly, no citizen in his right mind 
could or would attempt to condone some of 
the inefficient right-of-way operations that 
were exposed in connection with the Florida 
investigation, or the sickening situation that 
has been brought to light in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, where three or four 
of the right-of-way employees, notwith- 
stnading a merit system requiring civil 
service examinations to qualify for the posi- 
tion they have filled, have been carried on 
the payroll of the State for from 9 to 13 
years on consecutive, temporary appoint- 
ments. These are the individuals from with- 
in the Massachusetts State Highway Right- 
of-Way Department, along with three or 
four independent appraisers, three or four 
members of the bar in private practice, and 
two or three highway officials who stand in- 
dicted on criminal counts. 

We firmly believe that when temptation 18 
permitted to fall into the path of employees, 
because of weak policies and procedures 
within a state organization, that inadequate 
training and experience plus the lack of 
proper policies and procedures create the 
underlying reasons for these irregularities. 
“The blame for this type of situation must be 
placed squarely on the shoulders of the top 
administrative officers of the highway de- 
partment. 

It is equally as important that top high- 
way administrative officials recognize that 
“haste makes waste” and face up to the fact 
that, in fairness to affected property owners, 
it is vitally important to properly coordinate 
the overall highway construction program 
to the end that adequate “lead time” is al- 
lowed for the right-of-way acquisition func- 
tion so that proper consideration is afforded 
every tenant in possession of affected prop- 
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erties. Our chief highway administrative 
officers must quit hiding behind their “legal 
rights“ to dispossess tenants in possession 
forthwith, under this legal right of im- 
mediate possession" of required right-of-way 
so that construction operations may be car- 
ried on. The taxpayers of our Nation are 
entitled to this consideration. 

While this is a painful situation for the 
honest, competent and efficient employees in 
the highway engineering and right-of-way 
professions, and while not one of us would 
attempt to condone this situation, we should 
urge the citizens of our Nation to also look 
at the other side of the picture: 

We plead with the members of the Blatnik 
committee to carry on investigations in those 
States where highway departments are oper - 
ated in true competency and efficiency, 
where proper consideration in the right-of- 
way function is extended to citizens of our 
country who are affected by the improve- 
ment, and where, through sound policies and 
procedures, there is no shade of suspicion of 
incompetency, inefficiency or dishonesty, giv- 
ing equal publicity to these findings. 

The Federal interstate highway construc- 
tion program is the largest, single public 
improvement program in the history of man. 

Immediately upon enactment of the Fed- 
eral Interstate Highway Act by the Con- 
gress in 1956, maximum pressure was exerted 
on the State highway departments, from 
all political and civic directions, to get con- 
struction moving full speed ahead, 

Some of the highway departments did not 
have sufficient trained and experienced en- 
gineering ahd right-of-way personnel and 
the required, established policies and pro- 
cedures to meet the impact of this heavy 
increase In workload. 

Legal and political practices in some 
States prevented highway administrative 
officers from recruiting the necessary addi- 
tional engineering and right-of-way per- 
sonnel because of their inability to offer 
salaries comparable to those paid in other 
States and in private enterprise. With the 
result that trained, experienced and compe- 
tent professional engineering and right-of- 
way personnel could not be secured. There- 
fore, those administrators had to accept the 
help they could get. (In this day and age, 
you do not get anything you are not willing 
to pay for.) 

The Federal Highway Administrator and 
his aids in the Bureau of Public Roads, the 
American Association of State Highway 
officials and the American Right-of-Way As- 
sociation are fully cooperating in an all-out 
program to assist all State highway organi- 
gations to secure traincd, experienced, and 
competent engineering and right-of-way 
manpower. State highway administrators 
want to establish sound, safe, and practical 
policies and procedures and to provide for 
educational intraining programs for engi- 
neering and right-of-way personnel to the 
end that the overall highway construction 
program in every one of the States can be 
carried on in an efficient manner. All high- 
way construction programs should allow for 
ample “lead time” for the right-of-way 
acquisition function. Thereby, eliminating 
insofar as possible, any lack of consideration 
or inconvenience to affected tenants in 
possession. 

We concede that corrective measures. 
competent staffing and sound policies and 
procedures are critically needed in several 
of the State highway organizations. We also 
believe that the law of averages proves that, 
as a whole, the interstate highway construc- 
tion program is being carried on by honest 
and sincere employees of the State highway 
departments, the highway construction 
fraternity, the equipment, and the material 
people. 

We respectfully refer to the statement of 
the Honorable Grorcs H. FALLON, chairman 
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of the Subcommittee on Roads of the House 
Committee on Public Works: 

“The national highway program is being 
built on a high plane and reports to the Con- 
gress of shady dealings, shoddy workman- 
ship, and slipshod inspection are the excep- 
tion rather than the rule.” 

We believe that with the assistance of the 
national real estate appraisal organizations, 
we can improve the right-of-way valuation 
functions by independent right-of-way valu- 
ation experts to the end that the most com- 
petent independent appraisers are assigned 
this function in all of the States, and that 
the practice of employing real estate ap- 
praisers for the right-of-way valuation func- 
tion, on a political patronage basis, can be 
eliminated. 

Our experience, over 40 years of close as- 
sociation with the highway engineering 
fraternity, convinces us that our highway 
engineers and our professional right-of-way 
acquisition experts are, collectively, as 
sincere, honest, and conscientious a group of 
professional men as can be found in the 
world. 

Unfortunately, so long as we are involved 
with the competency, efficiency, and integrity 
of human beings, we must always be on our 
guard against the weakling who succumbs 
to temptation. We must take every possible 
step available to us to control dishonesty 
and be ready and willing to expose the 
offenders. 

We should remember that our national 
banks and the employees of these institu- 
tlons are under extremely tight, competent 
Federal supervision and yet, a very few of the 
over 2 million human beings employed in our 
financial institutions succumb to tempta- 
tion. The percentage of national bank em- 
ployees who are accused of dishonest acts 
is much higher than the percentage of those 
involved in the highway construction pro- 
gram who have been accused. We do not 
rush down to the bank and withdraw our 
deposits because of these occasional dishonest 
acts of bank employees. 

We are told that there are approximately 
250,000 State highway employees in the 50 
States and that there are close to a total of 
2% million people employed in the entire 
highway construction program, that there 
are 2% million citizens in the State of 
Oregon; that the State of Oregon has one of 
the lowest crime rates of any State in the 
Union. 

There are 1,876 convicted felons in the 
two Oregon State penitentiaries at Salem. 
From information available to us, some 24 
people involved in the overall highway con- 
struction program have been convicted or 
stand indicted for criminal actions since 
the inception of the expanded Federal high- 
way construction program in 1956. 

We dare not stand on this record. We, 
in the right-of-way profession, must fulfill 
our obligations to our profession and our 
country by taking every step humanly possi- 
ble to eliminate Incompetency, inefficiency 
and, above all, even a shade of dishonesty in 
the nationwide State highway right-of-way 
acquisition program. 

The American Right of Way Association, 
as a nonprofit and nonpolitical, professional, 
educational organization, together with the 
many other honorable attributes of its code 
of ethics, continuously seeks to render con- 
structive public service at local, State or Na- 
tional levels. 

It is on this basis that the American Right 
of Way Association pledges its wholehearted 
support to assist State highway organiza- 
tions in developing sound and practical right- 
of-way acquisition procedures; to further as- 
sist State highway right-of-way organiza- 
tions in developing a sound educational in- 
training program for the benefit of the pres- 
ently employed right-of-way staff and, 
equally as important, to properly educate 
and assist in guiding the training of new 
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employees who are brought into the right- 
of-way organization, providing the States 
that need help will, at the administrative 
level, adopt a policy of employing right-of- 
way personnel on the basis of competency, 
efficiency and integrity and not on the basis 
of political patronage. 

We cannot and will not, under any cir- 
cumstances attempt to condone incompeten- 
oy and inefficiency and our association, under 
its code of ethics, must condemn those mis- 
guided individuals who in their highway 
right-of-way acquisition functions have com- 
mitted dishonest acts for which they have 
been indicted and will be tried under the 
laws of our Nation. While our sympathies 
go to the families of these individuals, we 
must stand on the principle that the most 
sacred trust that can be imposed upon a man 
is the trust of the citizens of our Nation that 
such individuals will, above all other factors, 
operate with maximum integrity. We can- 
not too strongly condemn a public employee 
who has accepted this trust and has been 
found wanting. 

We must recognize that in the haste to get 
the huge Federal interstate highway con- 
struction program underway, there has been 
some incompetency and inefficiency. There 
has been some dishonesty. All of us should 
remember that a few bad apples do not de- 
stroy the entire barrel. 


Nationally Famous Medical Center Mak- 
ing Great Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. HUDDLESTON, Mr. Speaker, 
the University of Alabama Medical Cen- 
ter located in my home town of Birming- 
ham is rapidly becoming one of the out- 
standing medical schools in the country. 
In only 18 years since its founding in 1944 
the medical center has become what 
could be described as Birmingham's third 
largest “industry.” I think all of my 
colleagues in the House will be interested 
in seeing the following article which ap- 
peared in the Birmingham Magazine, a 
publication of Birmingham Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The article follows: 

THE NATIONALLY FAMOUS BIRMINGHAM 
MEDICAL CENTER 

One of the most dynamic forces for 
progress in Birmingham is the University of 
Alabama Medical Center. 

Offering a threefold program of educa- 
tion, research and community service, the 
medical center embraces approximately 15 
square blocks of land and a multimillion 
dollar complex of buildings, clinics, hospitals 
and research equipment. This vast con- 
centration of facilities provides a training 
ground for physicians; dentists, nurses and 
technologists and offers a complete program 
of hospitalization and diagnostic treatment 
for patients from all sections of Alabama. 

The center Includes three basic divisions: 
The Medical College of Alabama, the School 
of Dentistry and the University Hospital and 
Hillman Clinic. 

The center, only 18 years old, originated 
in Birmingham in 1944 as an outgrowth of a 
2-year medical college located on the Uni- 
versity of Alabama campus in Tuscaloosa. 
If one might use the term “industry” In dis- 
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cussing such a high professional organiza- 
tion, the center could be described as Bir- 
mingham’s third largest “industry.” 

The development of a 4-year medical col- 
lege came after the city and county commis- 
sions of Birmingham and Jefferson County 
agreed to transfer ownership and operation 
of the Jefferson Hillman Hospital (which 
later became University Hospital) and Its re- 
lated clinics to the university as a teaching 
hospital. 

The medical college admits 80 students 


each year. The faculty of the medical col- 


lege constitutes the staff of University Hos- 
pital, In this setting training is provided for 
interns and residents, and a large number 
of fellows and young doctors studying in 
various fields of research. Many foreign 
students also are attracted by the caliber of 
the faculty and the center's research pro- 
gram which ranks in the upper third of the 
Nation, 

University Hospital, the primary clinical 
and teaching facility, was completed in 1941. 
It has a 600-bed capacity and ranks 16th in 
the Nation for the number of patients ad- 
mitted and discharged each year—about 
25,000. The hospital provides most of the 
clinical care to indigent patients in the 
community. 

Patient referrals from the area and other 
States for special studies and treatment re- 
quire highly trained personnel. The hospital 
employs more than 1,500 persons. 

The number of employees, coupled with 
the total number of students, interns, resi- 
dents, patients and visitors, comprises 3 
population of nearly 5,000—greater than that 
of most Alabama towns. 

The University Hospital School of Nursing 
is the largest school of its type in the State 
with 193 nurses In training. Degrees are 
also offered in radiological technology, međ- 
ical technology, and anesthésia. 

The basic science building was erected in 
1951. It provides facilities for the preclin- 
ical instruction for medicine and dentistry. 
It also provides research facilities for the 
basic science faculty. 

Since becoming a 4-year school, the med- 
ical college has continued to strengthen 
enlarge its faculty, to expand its research pro- 
grams, and to improve its physical facilities. 
Many members of the faculty are nationally 
known for outstanding work in their fi 
of specialization; they serve in key posi 
in national professional societies and 
sought as advisers to foundations and agen 
cies in the Federal Government. 

The third university division in the med- 
ical center is the school of dentistry which 
was opened in the fall of 1948 in conv 1 
quarters of the Hillman Hospital. Since 195 
the clinical part of the school has occup! 
the dental clinic building which houses 
clinical facilities and dental research labors- 
tories. 

The school has continued to expand its 
graduate instruction and has greatly ut 
larged its research programs during the pore 
13 years. The school of dentistry is one 
the country’s outstanding dental colleges and 
its strong staff continues to attract studen 
from all over the world. The school 
a maximum of 52 freshmen each year. A 

The University of Alabama Extension Cen- 
ter, which is also an integral part of the 
versity, adjoins the Dental Clinic Building 
This modern building was built in 1953 ang 
1954. Although the extension center is vel 
marily concerned with providing college le 5 
academic educational opportunities for 
adults in this community, instruction is 8159 
given to student nurses and certain other 
personnel with direct or indirect associatio® 
with medical vocations. ted 

Three other major institutions loca iy 
in the medical center and working close 
with it are the Jefferson County Pubis 
Health Department, housed in the Pubit 
Health Building; the Veterans’ 
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tion Hospital, a 479-bed hospital which was 
Opened in 1952; and the 100-bed Crippled 
Children’s Hospital, completed in 1951 and 
financed by the Crippled Children’s Clinic 
football games. These football games, 
Played between the city’s two top-ranking 

school teams, are an annual affair; rev- 
— 9 therefrom continue to go to the hos- 

1. 

Both the Veterans’ Administration hospital 
and Crippled Children’s Hospital provide ad- 
ditional training for medical center interns 
Who spend 3 months of their internship in 
each hospital. 

Located within a block of the medical cen- 
ter campus is the Southern Research Insti- 
tute, one of the foremost independent re- 
Search institutions in the country. There 

& close working arrangement between the 
Institute and the center in programs such as 

r research. 

In December 1957 the citizens of Alabama 
Voted a bond issue in the amount of $4% 
Million. Two and three-quarters million of 
this bond issue was used to purchase ap- 
Proximately 10 blocks of land. Since that 

the university has either razed the old 
Structures within the area to make room for 
New buildings, or has utilized some of them 
for temporary use. For example, one build- 
Was renovated and now provides offices 
and classrooms for the University Hospital 
ool of Nursing. Another is used by Ala- 
craft—occupational therapy for handicapped 
Persons—and the Hearing and Speech 


The bond issue which was passed in 1957 
also provided State matching funds for a 
Health Sciences Research Building. Federal 
Matching funds from the National Institutes 
Of Health were made available to the uni- 
araity, and 1960 saw the completion of the 
3 structure which added 100,000 square 
et to the facilities of the Medical Center. 
The Research Building spans a street to 
connect the Basic Sciences Building to Uni- 
Versity Hospital. 
The research program has contributed to- 
advancement in the health sciences. 
h of the great developments has been the 
art and lung machine, to which a major 
Contribution was made by the department 
2 Surgery. This machine can take over 
abr functions of the heart and lungs en- 
one the surgeon to operate “for a reason- 
ti le time under reasonably good condi- 


mother outstanding work has been done in 

€ development of substitue blood vessels, 

Permitting surgeons to remove damaged por- 

Wons of blood vessels and to replace them 

th a synthetic which the body Is able to 

tate. A machine invented by university 

Scientists to detect early stages of lung 
has had national recogniiton. 

ch grants since 1954 have increased 

aN than eightfold. Last year grants from 
tside agencies totaled $214 million. 

Still another facet of the University Medi- 
cal Center is the modern Children's Hospital, 
ennpleted in 1961 and already in operation. 

ildren from infancy to the 18th year are 

there. 
bia Mortimer Jordan Armory has the dou- 
G Tole of a training area for a National 

Ward hospital unit and of an auditorium- 
the tum for the center. The armory was 
th first evacuation hospital to be built in 

© United States. 

8 of the center's newest additions, 

Mpleted in 1960, is the Psychiatric Clinic, 
ane Possible by a donation from private 

izens, It is designed as a wing of a much 
al r building which will eventually house 

he clinics of the medical center. 
vo amendment approved by Alabama 
ters provided a bond issue of 83 million 
thon will be used to finance the construc- 

d Of n 100-bed psychiatric unit adjacent 
do niversity Hospital. Such a hospital will 

much to relieve overcrowded conditions 
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at State hospitals; to provide a 100-bed 
rapid treatment hospital for patients from 
every county in the State; and to provide 
improved facilities to train psychiatric 
physicians and nurses. 

Construction is scheduled for a rehabili- 
tation center for severely handicapped per- 
sons. At present, a new nurses ce, 
designed to house over 400 persons, is being 
constructed to alleviate conditions of a 
rapidly expanding nursing program. Nurs- 
ing students at the university campus spend 
approximately 1 year at the medical center 
for clinical instruction. 

Also in the building stage are 130 new 
apartments for medical and dental students. 

The university medical center will con- 
tinue to expand and go forward. The serv- 
ices it renders in training young doctors and 
scientists, in providing excellent health care, 
and in furthering the cause of mankind 
through research, are vital to Birmingham, 
Ala., and people everywhere. : 


Freedom of the Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
the rules of the House dictate the time 
allocations and the fact that open and 
free debate is often impossible. However, 
only the conscience of the producers limit 
newspapers, radios, and TV coverage. 

One wonders how the many little voices 
wanting to be heard in their pleas for a 
better understanding of the other side 
of the problem can help but feel frus- 
trated and in a way, discriminated 
against. 

During these long months of discus- 
sion, the overwhelming tonnage of news- 
print and the cubic volumes of pre- 
heated air put out over TV and radio 
waves in favor of this legislation makes 
opposition to the trade bill one of the 
world’s wonders. 

I do not take delight in being put ina 
position of almost solitary opposition 
simply because I do not oppose trade 
legislation, expanded or otherwise. I do 
oppose the kind of legislation, however, 
that promotes trade without regard to 
equity, without reasonable considera- 
tion of the economic facts and with prac- 
tically no regard to history, our own, or 
any other nation’s. 

If we think passing this bill will re- 
move foreign trade from the realm of 
cold, hard commercialism—we are as 
wrong as we will ever be, and in time— 
pursuing this course to its ultimate, we 
will be as dead as the proverbial dodo 
bird, industrially. 

For a while, as chairman of a commit- 
tee attempting to get the facts on the 
impact of foreign imports on American 
employment, I was ready to throw in the 
sponge. 

Invitations to persons who had much 
to say to the public about the great bene- 
fits of our trade proposal were ignored 
in some cases, and politely refused in 
others. 

However, it soon developed that there 
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were many Americans who felt they 
should be heard and whose testimony 
proved to me and to any other person 
who attended the hearings, that the 
problem was serious and that the whole 
non was not being told to all the peo- 
ple. 

A few of the news reporters tried to 
cover the hearings but when they filed 
their stories, somehow, they never ap- 
peared in print. 

Right when I was at my lowest pòint, 
I ran across something said by that im- 
mortal American and great Democrat, 
Thomas Jefferson. In speaking of the 
press of his day, he made the following 
observations: 

I deplore the putrid state into which our 
newspapers have passed, and the malignity. 
and the mendacious spirit of those who write 
them * * * these ordures are rapidly de- 
praving the public taste. 


After letting off this oversupply of in- 
dignation, Jefferson added the follow- 
ing: 

It is, however, an evil for which there is 
no remedy, our liberty depends on the free- 
dom of the press and that cannot be limited 
without being lost. 


How true, and I believe each of us, in 
our turn, have had occasion to feel as 
Jefferson must have when he penned his 
blast at the contemporary press. 

However, like most of us in public life, 
he recognized that in spite of the atti- 
tude of some of the press, freedom of the 
press was and certainly is essential to 
our way of life. 

I doubt if any sensible or sane Ameri- 
can would do anything that would, in 
any way, restrict the freedom of the 
press. 

There is a serious threat, however, to 
this freedom. It is not a legislative re- 
striction, nor is it in any way.a direct 
curtailment of their freedom. 

The danger to the press comes in the 
form of indirect censorship when a news- 
paper finds itself financially interested 
in TV or radio—both of which are 
licensed, regulated, and supervised by 
the Government through legislative en- 
actments. 

One cannot help but wonder if the 
press is not doing to itself what it has 
feared would be done by Congress: 
namely, a restriction and restraint of the 
essentials of the fundamental freedom of 
the press, whether we consider the press 
as that media represented by journalism, 
or we include radio and TV. 

Recently, I was invited to appear on 
what was labeled as a “fair report” on 
the trade controversy. 

The indignation of some of the per- 
sons who for hours, and even days, 
worked to make this TV broadcast a 
truly representative presentation shows 
the methods employed and the biased re- 
porting of the subject. 

Attached hereto are some of the letters 
and protests of the principles in what 
Mr. Gustkey called a fiasco. As I have 
said so many times, an informed people, 
make few mistakes, but a misinformed 
people can destroy themselves. 

John Stuart Mill once said: 

If all mankind, minus one, were of one 
opinion, and only one person were of the 
contrary opinion, mankind would be no more 
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justified in silencing that one person, that 
he, if he had the power, would be justified 
in silencing mankind. 


Mr. Speaker, the rights of an individ- 
ual cannot be denied without, in turn, 
denying the rights of all the peoples. 

One wonders how long it will be be- 
fore we finally realize that a man's job 
is his most valued economic possession. 

If an individual is wrong, in most 
cases, the individual is the victim, but 
when the leaders are wrong, the whole 
nation suffers. 

In my humble opinion, the added pro- 
test of Father John A. O’Brien shows 
that the charge against the TV chain is 
not an isolated case but rather it appears 
to be the rule. 

The letters and protests follow: 

AMERICAN FLINT GLASS WORKER'S 
UNION OF NORTH AMERICA, 
Toledo, Ohio, May 23,1962. 
To All Local Union Officers, Executive Board 
Members, International Representatives. 

Dran Sm AND BROTHER: Some weeks ago 
members of the American Flint Glass Work- 
ers’ Union, officials of the Imperial Glass Co., 
of Bellaire, Ohio, and others interested in 
preserving the American handmade glass- 
ware industry, devoted several days and 
many hours cooperating with CBS-TV in an 
effort to bring to the attention of the Amer- 
ican people, the adverse effect low-wage im- 
ports have had on our industry. We were 
assured that in return our case would be 
presented adequately and fairly. 

Television camera crews worked in the 
Imperial Glass Co. for several days. Our 
members participated in a filmed meeting 
with Congressman Dent that lasted from 
early in the evening until well past mid- 
night. In addition, Representative Mangio- 
pane accompanied the TV crew to Cam- 
bridge and Newark, Ohio, and Paden City. 
W. Va., where photographs were taken of 3 
of the 19 glass plants that have been shut 
down in recent years. All of the facts were 
presented, before the television cameras. 

Unfortunately for us 99 percent of the 
story concerning the plight of the American 
handmade glassware industry and others 
similarly, adversely affected by imports was 
left on the cutting-room floor of CBS. In- 
stead of a falr projection of the impact of 
imports, TV viewers received on May 24 what 
we believed to be a highly slanted presenta- 
tion in favor of H.R. 9900. 

At a time when the great and fully auto- 
mated steel industry has resisted legitimate 
wage increases and is seeking special tax con- 
cessions because of low-wage competition 
from abroad, the American people are being 
brainwashed into the bellef that only a few 
clarinet manufacturers, bicycle hornmakers 
and glass workers are affected by low-wage 
imports. 

Our local union officers, members, and glass 
industry officials in the Ohio Valley, worked 
hard and presented a fine case concerning 
the effects of imports. We are sure that if 
the American people had an opportunity to 
view the entire story they would have been 
awakened to the long-range detrimental ef- 
fects that low-wage competition from abroad 
will have upon our entire economy. 

Present indications are that H.R. 9900 will 
be passed. Nevertheless, in spite of the great 
forces arrayed against us, we should all con- 
tinue to work hard to achieve protective 
amendments to this piece of legislation that 
80 adversely affects so many of our members. 

Sincerely and fraternally, 
GEORGE M. PARKER, 
International President. 
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[From the Martins Ferry (Ohio) Times- 
Leader, June 4, 1962] 


Grass FRM PRESDENT Sars He Was DUPED 
Br TV PROGRAM 


The President of the Imperial Glass Corp., 
of Bellaire said today that he was duped by 
the producers of the CBS network television 
program, “CBS Reports.” 

In a bitterly worded letter to glassworkers 
in the Ohio Valley, Carl Gustkey declared he 
was “misled, hoodwinked, tricked, deluded, 
deceived and actually lied to” so that he and 
others would cooperate in the filming of 
scenes for a program dealing with the pro- 
posed Trade Expansion Act now before Con- 
gress. 


Gustkey offered his “humble, contrite” 
apologies to the glassworkers and said that 
he was the “duped-stupe, used tool and Ju- 
das’ goat” who set up the glass workers as 
“innocent clay pigeons for a premeditated 
and planned program to reduce to ashes the 
arguments of those who oppose the act.” 

For the convenience of the camera crews, 
Gustkey and others arranged a protest meet- 
ing at the Mellott Memorial Library in Bel- 
laire. During the meeting, which, he said 
involved considerable effort and expense, 
CBS cameramen recorded and photographed 
statements in opposition to the trade ſegisla- 
tion. 

The meeting lasted for 5 hours and some of 
the participants were summoned from dis- 
tant points. 

Gustkey said he was assured that the pro- 
gram would be fair but, although the camera 
crews were busy in Bellaire for more than 7 
hours, only a minute part of the scenes 
taken were used on the air. 

He charged that, hundreds were “manipu- 
lated and used” in Bellaire. 

Gustkey called the program diabolically 
misleading and said that the Bellaire state- 
ments were edited out to weave a pattern of 
proof in favor of the legislation. 

Opponents of the bill were presented on 
the program, Gustkey charged as pathetic- 
ally insignificant in our Nation's economy. 

“How could anybody call this program 
educational or for the public good when it 
was so slanted and so one-sided?" he asked. 

Gustkey said that in an intense effort to 
help the glass industry he only harmed it. 

After a quarter of a century of fighting 
for the industry, he said, he was unwittingly 
used against it. 

He said he will always regret “to my dying 
day that I was the prime implement that 
sucked you in too.” 

The program included scenes taken at 
various points in the Nation to refiect senti- 
ment concerning the bill and to show the 
effect foreign competition is having on U.S. 
industry. 

Strong statements in favor of the bill were 
made during the program by President Ken- 
nedy, former President Eisenhower, former 
Secretary of State Christian J. Herter and 
other public figures. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.O., June 1, 1962. 
Mr. GENE DE Ports, 
Producer, “CBS Reports,” 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Genz: I had the doubtful pleasure 
of witnessing the results of our endeavors on 
the “CBS Reports" last week. I hesitated to 
write to you about the matter because it 
has been said that you can't be hung for 
what you don’t say. However, my deep re- 
sentment at the manner in which the sub- 
ject was presented compels me to at least go 
on record as being, to say the least, dis- 
appointed. 
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It was not the short period of time allotted 
to my presentation that disturbed me 30 
much. It was the inhuman and inconsider- 
ate treatment of the glass industry, as such. 
I speak now especially of the hundreds of 
workers and their families who sat in a 
crowded, uncomfortably hot and close room, 
for hours on end in a sincere and honest 
effort to present—in their small way—what 
they thought was to be an appeal to the 
mass of American TV listeners. 

The handling of the commentary by David 
Schoenbrun was as biased a narration and 
commentary as I have ever heard in a so- 
called presentation of facts, and I under- 
score facts.“ 

There are some of us who are fighting for 
what we believe to be the survival of a sys- 
tem, a system we inherited and feel morally 
obligated to pass on to future generations 
containing all of the fundamental freedoms, 
rights, and prerogatives that were handed to 
us, plus whatever refinements and better- 
ments we are capable and courageous enough 
to add thereto. 

Nobody seems to care about the very sim- 
ple truth that the facts and figures pre- 
sented to the public in the press and in 
the very show in which we participated, are 
as phony as a $3 bill. We all seem to be 
proned to overlook the damage, the hurt, and 
the anguish caused to the peoples of a com- 
munity when their industry, their jobs, and 
their community is sacrificed on the altar of 
expediency in the name of the common good, 
with the promise that the injury to this 
group would be made up by added benefits 
to another group. 

Who am I, as a Member of Congress, to 
place myself in the position of a judge 
a jury, condemning one group of workers to 
relief, Government handouts, divorcement 
from their selected occupation or trade, and 
even removal from their homesites, friends, 
neighbors, and families in order that another 
worker, who, by the very nature of 

industry, and his geographic location, is to 
be helped to a better way of life at the 
sacrifice of the condemned. 

Who amongst us has the right to say 
that a glassworker in Bellaire, Ohio, doing 
the job he knows best, receiving a standard 
American wage, paying the cost of living: 
his taxes, his community betterment pro- 
grams, feeding and clothing his family: 
willing and able to compete within his ow? 
geographic and domestic economy, is to be 
displaced as a worker in order that an air- 
plane worker in Indiana or Connecticut, or 
anywhere else, can work at the production 
of airplanes which, for the moment being 
noncompetitive worldwide, can be sold in 
the world market. 

The problem goes deeper than that por- 
trayed by the misnamed “CBS Report,” en- 
titled “Breaking the Trade Barrier.” The 
problem goes down to the fundamentals 
the American way of life, and whether a man. 
living within this economy, obeying its laws. 
paying his share in the free enterprise sys- 
tem, competing with his fellow worker, is t9 
be compelled to compete for a livelih 
with workers in other countries not govern! 
by the same situation of fundamental laws 
and principles that he must obey. 

I know that defeat in this matter for the 
point of view that I represent is inevitable 
but I can also say—with full confidence, that 
history—in its cold evaluation of the facts 
will point to this issue as the one in which 
the American news media dipped to that 
low depth commented on by Thomas Jeffer- 
son when he made the following remarks: 
“I deplore the putrid state into which our 
newspapers have passed, and the malignity, 
the vulgarity, and the mendacious spirit 
those who write them these ordures 
are rapidly depraving the public taste. 
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It is, however, an evil for which there is 
no remedy: our liberty depends on the free- 
dom of the press and that cannot be lim- 
ited without being lost.” 

The sad of the whole matter is that 
for approximately 30 years, as a legislative 
Member of the State and Federal Govern- 
Ment, I have religiously supported every 
Major issue, strengthening and guarantee- 
ing the freedom, not alone of the press, but 
Of all news media. What Thomas Jefferson 
did not know is that the very freedom that 
We have so vigorously guarded for them, 
even against the known abuse by individuals 
Within the news media, was that the day 
Would come when the major newspapers of 
this country would place themselves in a po- 
sition where they would, in fact, create a 
Self-censor, self-restraint, of the very free- 
doms guaranteed them by our Government, 
in their interest to protect television and 
Tadio income-producing affiliates which hap- 
Pen to be licensed, supervised, and restricted 

governmental laws and regulations. 

T hold no brief against you for the final 
Presentation of this matter. It is no major 

to me, as an individual, or to any 
Of us who participated, but it is certainly 
a very serious matter to the millions—and 
repeat—imillions of Americans already af- 
fected adversely, and to the millions more 
Who will be affected adversely by this un- 
ted, uneconomic attack upon what we 
80 proudly hail on the Fourth of July as our 
Way of life. 
With every kind regard, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
Jon H. Dent, 
Member oj Congress. 


4 Dre APOLOGY TO IMPERIAL EMPLOYEES AND 
THER FRIENDS 


Someone owes abject apologies to everyone 
ho so courteously cooperated, and who so 
Willingly and sincerely participated in the 
recent, lengthy local filming of a “CBS TV 
presentation finally called “Break- 
ing the Trade Barriers,” a minute part of 
Which was nationally televised on May 24 
at 10-11 p.m. E.D.S.T., and I reckon I’m the 
One—so I here offer personal, humble, con- 
trite from-the-heart expression of regret to 
of you. y 
More than anyone else in the glass busi- 
Ness, it was I who was the “duped-stupe,” the 
“Used tool.“ the Judas’ goat and it was I 
Who set up all of you as innocent clay 
Pigeons for deliberate and nigh-deadly des- 
ction in what turned out to be, in my 
Opinion, a premeditated and planned public 
Program to reduce to ashes the arguments 
those who oppose the proposed Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962, now before our Con- 


A running, longhand, personally kept daily 
ton?’ almost hour by hour, of the initia- 
n, entire planning, and actual develop- 
nts of the CBS contacts with me on this 
Matter from New York City and while here 
L the Bellaire area, indicates to me, that 
PY We, were mislead, hoodwinked, tricked, 
eluded, deceived, and actually lied to—and 
Proves to me just how gullible a person 
in Persons can be when a skilled imposture 
Presented to them. 
oo TV cameras turned here for a total 
Well over 7 full hours, the report was 
Boing to be “fair,” cameras were “covering 
Olorsten competition too,“ the Jamestown 
lasshouse “will be filmed and included,” 
cipants were called in from afar at 
j- t expense, full community and local- 
a glasshouse cooperation was enlisted, 
ie all fell for and were really worked over 
h a tiring 5-hour meeting of protest where 
were faultlessly manipulated and 
many used as testators to the point of utter 
*haustion, et cetera. To what avail? Only 
H the advantage of the proponents of 
R. 9900. 
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In an intense calculated effort to help our 
industry, I only harmed it. In an attempt to 
carry out my duty to the proud workers in 
America’s first and oldest industry, I just 
plain aided and abetted those who have al- 
ready and would further sell us down the 
river. Can you dare imagine it? T, of all 
people in our valiant industry, who has 
fought continually (if not successfully) for 
our mutual welfare for over a quarter of a 
century, being used against it? Well, it is 
no longer a figure for wildest imagination or 
conjecture—I was. What an ass. 

One never complains of personal or busi- 
ness defeats when brought about by honest, 
fair, honorable means. But people, all peo- 
ple, have the right to complain, especially in 
America (or we did have once upon a time), 
when they are victims of outrageously un- 
fair tactics and of being kicked when they 
are already down. I was so handled. Our en- 
tire industry was so handled. You were so 
handled. And we have all been so handled 
for years upon years, Yet we are so small 
we are not of importance. 

I'm deeply sorry, and will always regret to 
my dying day, that I was the prime imple- 
ment that sucked you in, too. I shall con- 
tinue to be an advocate of international fair 
trade, and a vocal and active adversary of in- 
ternational free trade, as I've so been during 
my lifetime. How can I be otherwise, after 
suffering, along with you, these past 28 
years, the absolutely unfair and seriously 
damaging impact of imports on our industry 
and seeing as clearly as anything can be re- 
vealed how H.R. 9900 could completely anni- 
hilate the few of our jobs that are left in- 
dustrywide, and what is left of our invest- 
ment? 

That I was used to harm you bespeaks only 
of my hill country stupidity. Had it not 
been for me, our industry would not have 
been a part of that TV feature. Mine is the 
blame. There are no words however to as- 
suage the situation for my placing you in a 
position where you inadvertently aided in an 
insidious campaign to brainwash the Ameri- 
can Congress and the people it is supposed to 
represent, into a further selling out of our 
economy, planned and directed by the alleged 
leaders of America, most of whom never have 
earned a dollar in all their lives in the com- 
petitive mart of business or in industrial or 
commercial employment of self or personal 
capital earned by the sweat, blood, and tears 
that inevitably accompanies the personal 
pursuit of wages and salaries and the produc- 
tion of profits and dividends. 

I know exactly how each of you feel. Per- 
haps I even feel the heartache a little bit 
more because of the responsibility that I 
assumed, leading to our participation in what 
could become for us, a vast contribution 
toward our own economic oblivion. Every- 
where I go I'm greeted with “hello sucker.” 
A supermarket cashier said last Saturday, 
„Mr. Gustkey, you sure got took on the 
CBS show Thursday night.” If it were I 
only who had “got took“ my heart would 
be lighter, The establishment took all of us. 

Our actual expressed experiences were 
even edited out of the diabolically mislead- 
ing show in order to help weave a pattern 
of proof for Commerce Secretary Hodges“ 
publicly stated callous accusations that 
we who have every right to oppose H.R. 9900 
are but foolish “mental midgets, economic 
illiterates, and business boobs.” Since we 
were presented as so pathetically insignif- 
icant in our Nation’s economy, it can be 
presumed henceforth that we amount to 
nothing in the eyes of our Congress, and 
through the deliberate aim of “CBS Reports.“ 
and both Eisenhower and Kennedy, the 
American public will now believe it is com- 
pletely proper for our Government to con- 
tinue its nefarious effort to toll out our 
death knell, > 

I now conclude this tirade against 
tyranny—against tyranny in our Govern- 
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ment and against tyranny in the public 
communications system. Hell, how could 
anybody call this program “educational” or 
“for the public good” when it was so slanted 
and so one-sided, 

It's way past time for our country and 
Congress to awaken from their apathy toward 
our beloved Nation’s domestic welfare and 
the economic security of our own citizens. 
Brethren and “sistern,” let us pray. 

Yours in utter disgust, 
GUTSKEY. 

JUNE 1, 1962, 

THE NATIONWIDE COMMITTEE OF 
INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE AND La- 
BOR ON IMPORT-EXPORT POLICY, 
Washington, D.C., May 28, 1962. 
Dr. FRANK STANTON, 
President, Columbia Broadcasting System, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Dr. STANTON: On two occasions at a 
2-year interval I have had the pleasure of 
participating in a radio debate over your 
system with Mr. Charles P. Taft. I have ap- 
preciated the opportunity thus offered to 
help present to the public the issues on a 
national question, i.e., the tarif and trade 
question. 

The two occasions were debates and each 
participant had equal opportunity to set 
forth his views. Whatever debates may be 
worth they cannot be questioned on the 
basis of bias unless the participants. were 
selected in a manner designed to produce 
concealed bias. This would not likely be 
the case. 

During the past week I witnessed the 
“CBS Report” that was devoted to the Pres- 
ident’s trade bill. It showed a glass plant 
in Bellaire, Ohio, and a few other plants in 
Indiana, etc., and featured several speakers. 

I am sorry to say that the total effect was 
one of almost complete bias and could well 
be classified as out-and-out propaganda for 
the President's proposal. 

It is not necessary to say or to imply that 
this was intentional. It is serious enough to 
aver that such was the effect, 


Perhaps the best analogy would be to say 
that it was as if a prosecuting attorney in 
presenting a case to a court were permitted 
first to make the opening statement, then 
to select the witnesses without challenge, to 
lead them, if not by word, then by interpre- 
tation, allow no rebuttal, and then to make 
the closing statement. The witnesses might 
range in stature from a factory worker to the 
holders of the highest office in the land (in 
this case the President and his immediate 
predecessor), and the latter happily or by 
coincidence would support the prosecution. 

In no court of law would such a procedure 
be even remotely tolerated. It violates the 
most rudimentary element of fairness and 
represents a travesty of equity or just treat- 
ment. 

Let me add that this program was not the 
only TV program that is guilty of such a 
travesty. It is one thing to editorialize in a 
newspaper, where the news columns pre- 
sumably give the facts (I say presumably 
because the shortcoming here is sometimes 
quite notorious), but something quite dif- 
ferent in a TV program when the presenta- 
tion is all there ts. 

The TV under circumstances such as those 
of your May 24 “CBS Report,” runs very close 
to making of itself a mouthpiece of official 
governmental propaganda in a highly con- 
troversial issue. 

I presume I should ask for equal time but 
I do not think this would really reach to the 
heart of the question. 

Meantime, I assure you of my esteem of 
what I am sure are your high principles and 
aims, 

Sincerely, 

O. R. STRACKBEIN, 
Chairman. 
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[From the Steubenville (Ohio) Register, 
May 31, 1962] 
Father O'Brien CHarces TV SHow RIGGED, 
SLANTED 


Norge Dame, IND.—A priest who was one of 
three Catholic spokesmen on a nationally 
televised program dealing with birth control 
has charged “the whole format of the pro- 
gram was rigged against those who opposed, 
on moral grounds, the use of artificial con- 
traceptive devices.” 

Father John A. O'Brien, research professor 
of theology at the University of Notre Dame, 
complained in a letter to Frank Stanton, 
president of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, that the May 10 program “CBS Reports: 
Birth Control and the Law,” was “one sided 
sianted and biased.” 

The priest recounted that after he accepted 
an invitation to appear on the program, he 
found the procedure “quite unsatisfactory 
and bewildering.” 

“I was before the camera for approximately 
2 hours in which I answered a great variety. 
of questions about whose formulation I had 
nothing to say as well as nothing to say in 
regard to what portions of this material 
would be used,“ Father O’Brien detailed. 

“My uneasiness and concern over this un- 
usual arrangement were further heightened 
by the consciousness: that the director of 
the program itself (Eric Sevareid), was an 
all-out partisan of the opposing side. Can 
you imagine any court of justice allowing 
what portions of the testimony of witnesses 
of the opposing side were to be presented to 
the jury and what were to be excluded? Yet 
this was precisely the strange and almost in- 
credible arrangement to which my two col- 
leagues and I were subjected,” he continued. 

Father O'Brien emphasized in the letter 
that there “is a hard core of rigorous intellec- 
tual reasoning underlying the opposition of 
the Catholic Church to the use of artificial 
contraceptive devices, mirroring the ethical 
conviction held by virtually all Christendom 
up until the last decade or two, which never 
came to the surface in the program.” 

“On the contrary,” Father O’Brien con- 
tinued, “practically every device was used to 
promote the use of contraceptives and even 
to render that mandatory in public institu- 
tions, and to belittle and disparage the view- 
point of the opposing side.” 

Father O’Brien pointed out Federal law 
requires equal time be allocated each side in 
airing divergent views of the two major 
political parties and said substantially the 
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same arrangement should be expected in pre- 
senting divergent views of two major religi- 
ous faiths on such a program. 

The priest sald he has adyocated re- 
peatedly for the remoyal of birth control in 
politics, “for ending the cold war on this 
subject and for the working out of an ar- 
rangement in connection with public institu- 
tions which will respect the constitutional 
rights of both sides to follow their religious 
and ethical viewpoints.” 

“I greatly fear that programs of the one- 
sided, biased, and rigged character of ‘Birth 
Control and the Law’ will not be conducive 
to the achievement of that desired end,” he 
said. 

The Catholic spokesmen with Father 
O’Brien on the program were Father Dexter 
L. Hanley, S. J., a professor of the Georgetown 
University Law School, Washington, D.C., and 
John Philbin of the Cana Conference in the 
Chicago archdiocese. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of & 
document not already provided for by law. 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be ref 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making thelr 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed thetr residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, P- 
1939). 
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Ninety-ninth Anniversary of West Vir- 
ginia’s Statehood Commemorated With 
Former President Truman and Gov- 
ernor Barron in Leading Roles at 
Ceremonies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 

State of West Virginia observed its 99th 

versary yesterday with appropriate 
Ceremonies. 

A significant address by former Presi- 

dent Harry S. Truman was the feature 

event, which was held on the lawn 

Of the State Capitol at Charleston. The 

pr was presented simultaneously 

the assembled audience and through- 

Out the State on radio and television 
networks. 

I privileged to have had the 
Dleasant assignment of introducing for- 
Mer President Truman. 
to was the responsibility, I recall, 
S have been a Member of the Congress 
Wien the former President came to 
1 n as a Senator from Missouri. 

Was serving my earlier years in the 
pl use of Representatives, and it was a 

fasure to have been associated with 
Harry 5, Truman while he was vigorous 
an effective in the Senate, and later 

he performed duties as a forthright 
presiding Officer in his tenure as Vice 
sident, 
ae addition to incumbent Gov. W. W. 
Oke former Govs. Homer A. Holt, 
te €Y L. Patteson, and Cecil H. Under- 
mai and former U.S. Senator W. Chap- 
Rivercomb participated. 
gee Ward Christopher of Morgantown, 
eral chairman of West Virginia cen- 
Ch, funds, was master of ceremonies. 
m airman Charles Hodel of Beckley and 
nlal ers of the West Virginia Centen- 
tive. Soramission, as well as representa- 
es from centennial committees of the 
te’s counties also participated. The 
tr cious wife of our Governor was in- 

Oduceq. 
mene Reverend John F. Streng, D.D., of 
Wh, St. James Lutheran Church at 
lows ne spoke the invocation as fol- 


toot Of our fathers. Thou hast bequeathed 
this holy sovereign soil flowing with 
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faith of our fathers in Thy providence and in 
the unrivaled resources of Thy earth. 

Thou hast ordained that in the leadership 
of the State the welfare of many rests upon 
the shoulders of a few. Past statesmen and 
kindred heroes combined diverse talents to 
bring forth upon this portion of our con- 
tinent a new commonwealth dedicated to 
the proposition that mountaineers shall al- 
ways be free. With a holy zeal in their 
bosom they transfigured soll and soul. 

As the early afternoon shadows of the 
20th century lengthen into our 1963 centen- 
nial, teach us that the salvation of the State 
lies in the watchfulness of the citizens. 
Thou hast welded this land into one Na- 
tion, indivisible, under God. Thou hast 
made it a land of the free with a home for 
the brave, Alert every citizen to be a radi- 
ant ambassador of good will. 

Into Thy providence we commend the 
President of the United States, the Con- 
gress, our Governor, and the legislature. 
Bless today’s honored guest that his words 
of wisdom may saturate each mind to pro- 
mote domestic tranquillity and peace 
through brotherhood. This we ask in the 
holy name of Jesus Christ, our Lord; the 
Prince of Peace. Amen, 


Present as a guest of Governor Barron 
and introduced to the large audience 
was Harmon S. Hamrick of Valley Head, 
Randolph County, who, like the State of 
West Virginia, is 99 years old. 

Also recognized was Mayor John 
Shanklin of Charleston. 

Musical selections for the occasion 
were presented by the Charleston High 
School 110-piece band under the direc- 
tion of Robert Williams. 

A flypast and salute for the event was 
flown by the 130th Troop Carrier Group 
of the West Virginia Air Guard com- 
manded by Lt. Col. Ralph E. Cowgill. 

Four sergeants from the 16th Special 
Forces Group, Airborne, comprised the 
Governor’s honor guard ahd presented 
the colors with a 35-star flag emblematic 
of the fact that West Virginia was the 
35th State admitted to the Union of 
States 99 years ago. 

A 99-voice choir—the augmented Cal- 
vary Baptist Church Choir of Charles- 
ton—sang the National Anthem and the 
Battle Hymn of the Republic. 

Governor Barron made forceful re- 
marks. 

Former President Truman, speaking 
extemporaneously, remarked on the 
value that citizens generally and 
younger people especially can receive 
from the events of history. He discussed 
from his own intimate viewpoint im- 
portant events in history contemporary 
with his years as President of the United 
States. And he drew on his broad per- 
sonal experiences as a national and 
world leader in perilous times to impart 
a significant message to West Virginians 
grateful for his leadership, his service, 
and the recognition he accorded our 
State on numerous occasions—and es- 
pecially by being with us on our 99th 
anniversary. His message was appreci- 
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ated by leaders and citizens observing 
not only the 99th anniversary of their 
State but also the beginning of a year 
of conscientious preparation for the 
West Virginia centennial next year. 

The benediction was pronounced by 
the Reverend Frank Rowley of Christ 
Episcopal Church of Bluefield, as fol- 
lows: 

Almighty God, who hast given us this 
good land for our heritage; we humbly be- 
seech thee that we may always prove our- 
selves a people mindful of thy favor and 
glad to do thy will. Bless our land with 
honorable industry, sound learning, and pure 
manners. Save us from violence, discord, 
and confusion; from pride and arrogancy, 
and from every evil way. Defend our liber- 
ties, and fashion into one united people the 
multitudes brought hither out of many kin- 
dreds and tongues. Endue with the spirit 
and wisdom those to whom in thy Name 
we entrust the authority of government, that 
there may be justice and peace at home, and 
that, through obedience to thy law, we may 
show forth thy praise among the nations of 
the earth. In the time of prosperity, fill 
our hearts with thankfulness, and in the day 
of trouble, suffer not our trust in thee to 
fail; all which we ask through Jesus Christ 
Our Lord. Amen. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Record the remarks of Governor 
Barron and my remarks in introducing 
former President Truman. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY Gov. W. W. BARRON ON West 
VIRGINIA ANNIVERSARY AND CENTENNIAL 
PREPARATIONS 
This is a historic occasion for West Vir- 

ginia. I am very proud to be a part of it, 

It is a privilege and an honor to join with 

President Truman, our former Governors, 

and so many other distinguished citizens 

in taking note of the State's 99th birthday, 

We are especially grateful to President 
Truman for graciously consenting to be with 
us. We need his wisdom and his counsel 
as we dedicate ourselves today to the job of 
financing our centennial so that we may cele- 
brate West Virginia's 100 years of statehood, 
in dignity and in pride, when that great day 
comes on June 20, 1963. As Governor, and 
speaking for all the citizens of West Virginia, 
I welcome President Truman to Charleston 
and thank him for coming. We are truly 
honored by his presence. 

We have reached a critical time in plan- 
ning for our centennial. We need up to a 
million dollars to get our planned programs 
off the drawing board and into being. The 
need is urgent, for we cannot make definite 
commitments until we know how much 
money we have. 

The legislature appropriated $400,000 so 
that we could start planning for the centen- 
nial that means so much to West Virginia's 
progress in the years ahead. It was the 
understanding when the appropriation was 
made that the general public would be asked 
at the proper time to augment It with con- 
tributions necessary to defray the total cost. 
That time has arrived. 
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We set aside the State's 99th birthday as 
a day of dedication to start the centen- 
nial fundraising campaign on a statewide 
basis. Similar meetings will be held during 
the next several weeks in other cities 
throughout the State so that everyone may 
contribute to and work for the success of 
the centennial. 

West Virginia was born during the agony 
and turmoil of the Civil War. We have made 
great progress in our first century of state- 
hood. The future appears to be bright. We 
have much to celebrate. 

Before we celebrate, though, we must dedi- 
cate ourselves to financing the centennial 

That we will do. You may count 
on it. 

REMARKS BY SENATOR JENNINGS RANDOLPH 
IN INTRODUCING Former PRESIDENT TRU- 
MAN AT WEST VIRGINIA 99TH ANNIVERSARY 
CEREMONY 
From farm boy to leader in battle in 

World War I, from merchant to judge and 

to U.S. Senator, Harry S. Truman progressed 

to the highest office in our land. 

Elected to the U.S. Senate in 1934, he was 
reelected in 1940. He resigned in 1945 to 
accept the Vice-Presidency to which he had 
been elected with President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in 1944. With the President's 
death, he became Chief Executive of the 
United States on April 12, 1945. He was 
elected in 1948 for the term which ended in 
1953. Since then he has been a dedicated 
citizen and elder statesman in the same tra- 
dition of the years of his dedicated service. 

History will record that he served as Presi- 
dent almost 8 dangerous years. They were 
years which called for decisions in depth. 
And Harry S. Truman made them with cour- 
age and conviction. 

Indeed, he has been associated with the 
writing of substantial chapters of American 
and world history. Perhaps this is why he 
possesses such an acute sense of history and 
why he evaluates historical events with ac- 
curacy and acumen. We believe these are 
underlying reasons why Mr, Truman is with 
us at this significant observance of our 
State’s 99th anniversary initiating a year of 
preparation for the West Virginia centennial. 

Ladies and gentlemen—the former Presi- 
dent of the United States—the Honorable 
Harry S. Truman. 


In the Publie Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF ORIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 21, 1962 
Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
June 1962 issue of the publication Hard- 
ware Retailer, appears an editorial en- 
titled “In the Public Interest.” This 
was called to my attention by a con- 
stituent and certainly merits the con- 
sideration of each Member of Congress. 
The editorial follows: 
In THE PUBLIC INTEREST 
(By Russell R. Mueller) 


marshaled by big Government were awe- 
some to behold. 

The President delivered a tirade of con- 
demnation against the steel companies. 
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Governmental agencies were turned into his 
private avengers. The Justice Department 
and the Federal Trade Commission swung 
into action. Reporters were roused from 
their beds to give testimony about any in- 
criminating statements steel officials might 
have made. Orders went out to buy from 
steel companies who had not raised prices— 
a boycott outlawed to anyone but the US. 
Government. 

These things were done—so said the 
President—in the public interest, What he 
did not say, but clearly implied, was that 
the Government, not the steel companies, 
should decide the price to be charged in the 
marketplace. The implications go further, 
much further. The President, by his action, 
has indicated that he has lost faith in the 
law of supply and demand. Evidently he 
deems this free enterprise requisite no longer 
suitable for the American economy. 

Perhaps the steel companies were wrong; 
perhaps the price increases were unjustified. 
But why not let the purchasers make the 
decision—with their dollars. If the steel- 
makers had guessed wrong the market would 
soon rectify the decision. 

Now that the smoke has cleared from 
the battleground it’s time for some sober 
thoughts on the real issue that was at stake. 
What was this real issue? Was it whether 
steel would cost $6 more a ton? Was it 
whether an increase in the price of steel 
was justified? We think not. 

The real issue was whether a company 
could decide the price of its products or 
whether price Is to be left to the whim of 
the Government. The cornerstone of our 
free enterprise system was at stake and 
it became all too clear that an articulate 
spokesman could make free enterprise a 
crime against the public interest, 

No one now can state with certainty what 
the effect of a price increase by big steel 
would have meant. Doubtlessly, manage- 
ment of these steel companies felt such an 
increase was needed to replace obsolete 
equipment and to satisfy investors. 

For this crime they were publicly con- 
demned and blackjacked into submission. 
The punishment enacted against the steel- 
makers can hardly be overlooked by other 
businessmen. They, too, must wonder when 
a knock will be heard on their door. 

We cannot help but wonder if the loss 
of the free enterprise system is really in 
the public interest. 


Youngsters Help Seniors Push Medicare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the importance of health care 
for the aged has been enthusiastically 
understood by the teenagers of Hudson 
County, N. J. 

The teenage Democrats who are not 
old enough to vote had joined with the 
Hudson County Senior Citizens Council 
in a “Dimes for Truth” campaign, de- 
signed to raise funds to answer, by use 
of television and other means, the Amer- 
ican Medical Association’s opposition to 
the medicare program. 

This type of interest in our Nation’s 
problems by individuals not old enough 
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to vote is to be commended. The fact 
that they support my position on medi- 
cal care for the aged is not as important 
as their all-out enthusiasm for our coun- 
try’s welfare. 

Mr. President, I ask for unanimous 
consent to have the article which re- 
ported on the youngsters’ “Dimes for 
Truth” campaign which appeared in the 
Jersey Journal, Jersey City, N.J., of June 
7 printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DIMES CAMPAIGN: Youncsrers HELP SENTORS 
PusH MEDICARE 


The young are joining with the elders in 
Hudson County supporting President Ken- 
nedy’s program of medical care for the aged. 

The Teenage Democrats of Hudson are aid- 
ing the Hudson County Senior Citizens 
Council in a “Dimes for Truth” campaign. 
designed to raise funds to answer the Amer- 
ican Medical Association’s opposition to the 
medicare plan. 

“Young people like that are just what we 
need,” said Mrs. Emily Schall, a senior citi- 
zens campaigner. 

August Long, president of the teen group. 
said three or four members would be in 
Journal Square every afternoon to collect 
dimes for the drive. 

The teenagers hope to raise $300 for the 
senior citizens. “The goal,” said, 1 
as important to us as it is to the elder gen- 
eration. Someday we will be in a position to 
benefit by it.” 

Charles Mack, president of the senior citi- 
zens, said: “80 percent of the population 
does does not know what the senior citizens’ 
council is trying to do or what the purpose 
of the King-Anderson (medicare) bill is- 
But I would venture to say that right in 
Jersey City, 60 percent of the population 
cannot afford the cost of hospitalization.” 

Mack added, “I do not know why the 
is opposing the bill so violently. The bené- 
fits do not include payment of doctor bills 
but simply the cost of hospitalization,” 

William Hasch, president of Hudson Coun- 
ty branch of the National Federation for 
Social Security, said: “There are 17 million 
people in America over 65. If they join to- 
gether, they can be the strongest single 
group in the country.” 


Dimes CAMPAIGN: SENIOR Crrizens Launch 
Drive FoR Mepicare BILL 

A senior citizens group in Hudson County 
today launched a drive in support for the 
King-Anderson bill, which would provide 
medical care for them. 

The Senior Citizens of the National Fede- 
ration for Social Security, Hudson County 
branch, outlined a “Dimes for Truth” cam“ 
paign in a meeting at Schuetzen Park, N 
Bergen, last night. 

The fundraising campaign is meant tO 
purchase television time for a program 
answer to the one sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. 

The group today was to make a pigrimage 
to the grave of John Alem. who was termed 
by a as the “champion: of 
aged.” Aleffi’s remains are interred at Falf- 
view Cemetery. : 

The Hudson City Senior Citizens Recre- 
ation Club will hold a social at the North 
Street Park, Jersey City, tomorrow, MrS 
Lilliam Allan said. 

A bus ride, sponsored by the Union kA 
group, will be held Thursday. The ride 
be to Sterling Gardens, N.Y. 

A Father’s Day picnic will be held by th? 
county unit at Schuetzen Park a 
Children and grandchildren are invi 
William Hasch, president, said. 
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Khrushchey Predicts Communist Future 
for United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr, ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have come across an Associated Press 
Telease printed in the June 19, 1962, 

e of the Washington Evening Star in 
pa naa Nikita Khrushchey is quoted as 
ows: 


I am convinced that tomorrow the Red 
flag will fiy over the United States, But we 
Will not fly the flag. It will be the Ameri- 
can people themselyes. 


The quote was taken from a speech 
Which Khrushchev recently delivered in 
Rumania, 


There are those among us who scoff at 
chev's words. “He is only prop- 
agandtzing,“ they say: Certainly he is 
doing this, but I submit that we should 
Not take his words lightly. Unless we 
are ever alert to Communist efforts to 
subvert our institutions from within, we 
Could very well see the Red flag raised 
in America. As J. Edgar Hoover so aptly 
Said in the foreword to his book Mas- 
ters of Deceit”: 

We may not learn until it is too late to 
Tecognize who the Communists are, what 
they are doing, and what we ourselves, 

ore, must do to defeat them. 


Under unanimous consent I place the 
lated Press release to which I have 
referred in the Appendix of the RECORD: 


Kurvsucney Denies BLIN Wan REASON— 
Bur He Warns UNITED STATES PUSHING OF 
Burrow WouLp BoomMERANG 
BUCHAREST, RUMANIA, June 19.—Soviet 

Premier Knrushchevy told Rumanian workers 

today that Russia sees no reason to go to war 

Wer Berlin and “we do not give any dead- 

" on settling the Berlin issue. 

“The United States threatened us with 

Over Berlin, but I don't see any reason 
to go to war,” he said. 

Those who talk about war had better re- 
member that if they push the button it 
Would boomerang against them. 

“We do not give any deadline, but as 
Son as the matter is ripe we will solve the 
Problem,” he said. 

PREDICTS RED TRIUMPH 


Mr, Khrushchev spoke to a crowd of rall- 
Wey workers in the Red Grivita rolling 
k re yards on the outskirts of 
Charest. He arrived in Rumania yesterday 
OF a week's visit. 
tones Khrushchev told the workers: “I am 
a nvinced that tomorrow the Red flag will 
ny 8 Fs poret oon But we will not 
f the American le 
themselves.” EROR 
y Berlin, Mr. Khrushchev said: 
+5 © want an agreement with the Americans 
Ber ge the occupation status of West 
th lin and convert it into a free city. But if 
N is no understanding on this matter 
th the United States, we will sign a peace 
A Pn Plies the German Democratic Republic, 
— e occupation status of West 
ATTACKS ARMS RACE 


sat: Khrushchev attacked the United 
tes for falling to reach an agreement on 
ent and a halt to nuclear testing. 
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“Therefore we have to produce bombs,” he 
said, This is a waste of energy because peo- 
ple cannot eat bombs.” 

He said the armament race was responsible 
for the recent increase of meat prices in the 
Soviet Union. 

In 1932 the Red Grivita repair works were 
the scene of Communist-led strikes against 
the royal government in which a large hum- 
ber of workers were kilted.. 

The strikes were led by Rumania's present 
Communist Party chief, Gheorghe Gheor- 
ghui-Dej. He was jailed at that time and 
was held for 9 years. 

Mr. Khrushchev went to the plant today 
after staying up late last night. 

He attended a dinner at which he de- 
clared: Between our two socialist states 
there exists now as before unity and agree- 
ment in all questions.” 


Tribute to Matt Kerbec for Making 
Friends for the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, often we hear about the “ugly 
American”, the American who outwears 
his welcome in a foreign country, the 
American who does not understand local 
customs and the American who is over- 
bearing. Rarely, however, do we hear 
of the American who lives by the Golden 
Rule and shows by his actions that the 
democratic way of life is worthwhile. 

Such a man is New Jerseyite Matt 
Kerbec. Kerbec, an electrical engineer 
from Trenton, N.J. is representative of 
a new breed of American one meets all 
over the world these days. And this new 
breed are making friends for the United 
States. 

Kerbec has been able to sell the United 
States to people where diplomats cannot 
reach. Evidence of his success and 
people like him was a recent “American, 
go home” letter which read in part as 
follows: 

The love of freedom must be very strong in 
America to have you do this for us. 
Go back home to America with a good idea 
of our people. Tell them we like Americans, 
too. And it is true, sir, partly because of 
you. 


Mr. President, I ask for unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recor», the Camden (N.J.) Cour- 
ier Post’s June 5 commentary entitled, 
“New Jersey Worker in Thailand Wins 


The article follows: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Camden (N.J.) Courier Post, 


June 5, 1962] 
New JERSEY WORKER IN THAILAND WINS 
PRAISE 
(By Phil Newsom) 
BANGKOK, THAILAND.—Matt Kerbec is a 


big, friendly man who has been sweating it 

out in Bangkok for the last 3 months. 
Kerbec, an electrical engineer from Tren- 

ton, N.J., is representative of a new breed of 
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American one meets all over the world these 
days. And they are making friends. 

As American aid dollars spread through 
underdeveloped countries, these tanned mus- 
cular men are as at home in Rabat or Thai- 
land as in New Jersey. 

They follow closely behind to help install 
new roads and bridges, purify water, build 
dams for electric power and Irrigation and 
communications systems. 


IN MANY LANDS 


Kerbec, 42, has been in this business since 
he graduated from Rutgers under the GI 
bill in 1951. He has mounted unfamiliar 
skis to climb a mountaintop in Norway to 
inspect a microwave station, seen a king’s 
kitchen Installed in Morocco and is on hand 
here awaiting the start of a vital new com- 
munications system between Bangkok and 
Saigon. 

This piece is written in the belief that in 
a world of cross currents and astronomical 
budgets, too little credit is given these 
Americans who work with their hands at the 
grassroots level among people who will form 
their own concept of the American image 
and whether the democratic way of life is 
worthwhile, 

URGES “GOLDEN RULE" 

They sell the United States to people 
where diplomats cannot reach, 

I asked Kerbec if he had any rule for 
getting along with people of strange lands. 

I thought the answer might give him some 
troube, but it came quickly. 

“The Golden Rule,” he said, “is to treat 
them the way I like to be treated.“ 

The United States will have spent more 
than $300 million in Thailand at the end 
of this year and both Thal and American 
representatives believe the results will be 
good. This is partly the result of men like 
Kerbec. 

On the personal side was a new type of 
“American, go home” letter received by 
American advisers who asked not to be 
identified. 

THEY LIKE AMERICANS 


The letter, from a Thai school teacher, 
paid tribute to American aid, The love of 
freedom must be very strong in Americans 
to have you do this for us“ and concluded: 

“Go. back home to America with a good 
idea of our people, Tell hem we like Ameri- 
cans, too. And it is true, sir, partly because 
of you.” 

Contracts were signed on May 24 in Bang- 
kok for the first direct telephone and tele- 
type service between Bangkok and Saigon. 

The scheme previously was to have in- 
cluded Laos but this was prevented by re- 
cent unsettled conditions there. 

Today, to send a message 7 miles across 
the Mekong River border from the Thailand 
side to Vientiane, the message must first be 
relayed to Bangkok, thence to Paris, and 
finally back to Laos for a time loss of more 
than 12 hours. 


Like Son, Like Mother 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr, Speaker, the 
following editorial from the Middletown 
Record, in my district, tells an interest- 
ing story and one that cheers those of us 
who are interested in higher education. 

Mr. Speaker, this proves the value of 
our community colleges that are spring- 
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ing up all over the country today. It 
proves once again that you do not give 
education—that is impossible—but you 
can and should give everyone the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring it. 

So, great credit goes to Mrs. Nickles, 
and her son, who had the vision and the 
ambition to seize their opportunity when 
they saw it and to work for their degrees 
that will lead them both, we trust, to 
prosperity, success, and above all happi- 
ness in a job well done. 

The editorial follows: 

Like Son, LIKE MOTHER 

One year ago Peter Nickles, of 19 Crescent 
Place, Middletown, was salutatorian at Mid- 
dietown High School. (His father, Aristides, 
had been valedictorian at Middletown High 
School in 1934.) Peter enrolled at Amherst 
College and just completed his freshman 
year this month. 

About the time Peter was entering high 
school, his mother, Mrs. Mary Nickles, began 
taking courses toward an associate in arts 
degree at Orange County Community Col- 
lege. This month she was graduated with a 
3.95 average out of a possible 4. She was the 
valedictorian of the 1962 class of 239. 

She intends to continue her studies toward 
a degree at either Columbia University or 
Vassar College. 

We think it most fitting that Peter's re- 
markable mother is, in a sense, following in 
the academic footsteps of her son. While 
this might seem a reversal of the like-parent, 
like-child relationship, we regard the Nickles 
story as both a tribute to the Nickles fam- 
lly and yet another proof of the fruits of 
haying a community college in our midst. 


Myth of Russian Industry Debunked 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Com- 
munist dictators, particularly, Mr. Khru- 
shehev, loudly proclaim that commu- 
nism, industrially and agriculturally, as 
well as militarily, will “pass us by.” 

By such propaganda, the Red leaders 
have persuaded many people in the 
world, and, regrettably, in the United 
States, that this is true. 

Fortunately, the “facts of life” are 
catching up with the Reds’ propaganda. 
Existing long enough to prove, or dis- 
prove, the workability of the Communist 
system, the Reds are now finding that 
there is a difference between “bragging” 
and “producing.” 

Particularly, the overemphasis on 
heavy industry to support a military ma- 
chine has resulted in deficiencies—for 
example, in agriculture, production of 
consumer goods, and alsewhere in the 
economic system. 

As things stand now, the Communists 
are well behind us, economically. The 
United States alone, with a gross na- 
tional production of about $548 billion, 
far exceeds the GNP of the entire Soviet 
bloc, estimated at about $350 billion, 

Realistically, however, there can be no 
justification for complacency. 
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The challenge, rather, is to continue 
to maintain a strong military deterrent, 
to discourage aggression; and, as well, 
to further outprogress the Communist 
system, economically. 

This will, I believe, speak louder than 
words in proving that a free system, not 
one circumscribed and manacled by pre- 
determined, “ball and chain“ political- 
economic dogmas, can best serve a people 
and a Nation. 

For the newly emerging nations, now 
searching for systems to best serve their 
national interests, our success story and 
the Reds’ failure story, will have a tre- 
mendously important influence. 

Recently, the La Crosse (Wis.) Trib- 
une published an editorial on the find- 
ings of the book “The Growth of In- 
dustrial Production in the Soviet Union” 
by Prof. Warren G. Nutter. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the editorial 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the La Crosse (Wis.) Tribune] 

MYTH oF RUSSIAN INDUSTRY Is DEBUNKED 


If you are among those who have worried 
that Russia is about to catch up with the 
United States in industrial output, put your 
mind to rest. That just isn’t the fact. 

The most detailed study of Soviet in- 
dustry yet made has just been completed 
with this conclusion: The story used to 
frighten the American people isa myth. So- 
viet industrial power today is no more than 
one-third that of the United States and 
probably is less than one-fourth that of the 
United States. 

Assuming a high rate of Soviet growth and 
a slow rate of U.S. growth, it will take 23 
years to more than 500 years before Russian 
industrial strength will catch that of the 
United States, depending on the measures 
used, In many fields Russia is no closer to 
catching up with the United States than 
she was half a century ago. 

The research study that produced these 
conclusions is by Princeton University Press 
in a new book, “The Growth of Industrial 
Production in the Soviet Union,” by G. War- 
ren Nutter, chairman of the Department of 
Economics at the University of Virginia. 

The research was conducted under the 
sponsorship of the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, a highly regarded private 
organization devoted to scientific study of 
economic facts, 

Professor Nutter does not downgrade the 
vast effort that Soviet Russia has made to be- 
come more modern. He also points out that 
the Soviets can achieve impressive results 
when they concentrate efforts and manpower 
on specific fields, such as steel production, 
space exploration or armament. But in the 
overall balance of the economy, Soviet weak- 
ness shows through. 

An important point made in the book is 
that, in terms of total production of in- 
dustry, Russia is farther behind the United 
States than she was in 1913. That suggests 
the possibility that Russia never will catch 
up. 

Russia lagged behind the United States 
by $30 billion in 1913. By 1928 the gap had 
widened to $56 billion and by 1955—the 
latest covered in the study—it was $115 
billion. 

This result is reported despite the fact 
that Russia, in recent years, has grown at a 
faster rate than the United States. Profes- 
sor Nutter's study shows Russia's growth in 
the year 1955-58 was 7.1 percent a year com- 
pared to a U.S. rate of growth of 2.2 percent. 

Even with a faster rate of growth, it is not 
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likely that Russia will catch up with the 
United States for the reason the United 
States starts with a much larger base. Our 
smaller rate is therefore much greater than 
Russia's larger rate. 

As Professor Nutter explains it: “A son 
will get closer and closer percentagewise to 
his father in age but will never catch up 
despite the fact that every year his per- 
centage in age exceeds his father.” 

The study draws the conclusion that 
Khrushchev's boast that Russia will overtake 
U.S. industry is little more than a boast. 
Russia, in fact, has made almost no progress 
in catching up with the United States since 
1913, 


Poolmanship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked unanimous consent to insert in the 
Record the column of Betty Beale car- 
ried in the Washington Star under date 
8 June 20, 1962, which is self-explana- 

ry: 


PooOLMANSHIP 
(By Betty Beale) 

Attorney General and Mrs. Robert Ken- 
nedy gave another of their beautiful outdoor 
dinner dancés at their country place the 
other night—this one for the Peter Law- 
fords—and three facts emerge from the eve- 
ning's fun. 

One, John Glenn bears a charmed life; 
two, Ethel Kennedy likes to live danger- 
ously; and, three, poolmanship is an integral 
part of Hickory Hill. 

The dance floor for the estimated 300 
guests extended from the very edge of the 
pool to the back fence of the McLean es- 
tate, having served first as a setting for 
small dinner tables for half that number. 

But perched on the middle of a plank that 
stretched across the pool was a separate 
small table with three chairs around it 
one for the hostess, one for Astronaut Glenn 
and one, it was said, for Justice Bryon 
White, although he never did sit there. 

With the chair legs about 3 inches 
from the edge of the plank, it was bound to 
happen, but it didn’t happen to our boy 
Glenn. He, who remained dry after orbiting 
through space and landing in the ocean in 
his capsule, had no difficulty apparently in 
staying topside. It was his hostess who - 
fell in, evening dress, shoes and all, when a 
chair leg went over the side. 

Before the evening was over two of her 
guests had kept her company, though not 
of their own choosing. Special Assistant to 
the President, Arthur Schlesinger, who was 
wearing an impeccable light blue dinner 
jacket, found himself suddenly catapulted 
into the dewy deep, and Mrs. Spencer Davis, 
an intimate friend of Mrs, Kennedy, later 
met the same fate. Luckily Arthur is about 
the same size as Bobby Kennedy, and in no 
time at all Sarah Davis was outfitted in a 
perfectly lovely dress of Ethel’s. 

Mrs. Kennedy, of course, changed and re- 
turned to her guests as indefatigable as ever 
and danced every dance. In fact, there was 
so much dancing all evening hardly anyone 
spent any time for sitting, sipping and 
supping. All the couples on the floor double- 
cut throughout the evening (which obviates 
the necessity of having a long stag line) and 
Lester Lanin poured forth marvelous 
rhythms until 5 in the morning. 
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Actor Mel Ferrer was there and singer 
Harry Belafonte who apparently is equally 
good at dancing and did an exhibition of a 
Yaricty of twist steps. 

Mrs. Joseph Kennedy watched from a 
table, and other well-known figures present 
Were British Ambassador and Lady Ormsby 
Gore, Secretary of Agriculture and Mrs. Or- 
vile Freeman, Secretary of Labor and Mrs. 
Arthur Goldberg, Welfare Secretary and Mrs, 
Abe Ribicoff, Assistant Secretary of State 
Averell! Harriman, Senator and Mrs, Stuart 
Symington, the James Symingtons, and Eu- 
Nice Kennedy Shriver. 

Theodore White, author of “The Making 
ot a President, and his wife were also among 
the guests, as were some of the Ska- 
kel family—Ethel’s relatives—from Green- 
Wich, Conn., Deputy Attorney General and 
Mrs. Nicholas Katzenbach, Presidential As- 
sistant and Mrs. Ralph Dungan, Deputy Di- 
Tector of the USIA and Mrs. Donald Wilson. 

Also Presidential aids, Maj. Gen. Ted 
Clifton, Capt. Tazewell Shepard and their 
Wives and Brig. Gen. Godfrey McHugh, and 
such members of the young married set as 
the Joe Tydings, the Dick Barretts, the Jack 
Neviuses and the Peter Chews. 

Outside of the pool sport, the party went 
Of without a hitch and was a highly success- 
Tul, beautifully done affair with Japanese 

terns decorating the garden, helium-filled 
Paste] balloons strung up around the lighted 
Pool, and lovely, old-fashioned, Renoir-type 
bouquets of flowers on the amply supplied 
buffet table for the late supper. 

The John Glenns had such a ball they 
Stayed until 4 a.m. 


Capital Times Reports Wasteland Still 
TV’s No. 1 Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, Ivan 
Kaye, the able Washington correspond- 
ent of the Madison, Wis., Capital Times, 
recently wrote an article on television 

the title “Little Hope for Better: 
Ratings, Not Public Interest, Still King 
Of Video.” The article is a lively account 
of the television networks attitude of 
Passive resistance to the widespread hope 
= better, more substantial public serv- 


Programs. 

I think this fine article merits broad 
attention. Accordingly, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: k 


Raros, Nor PUBLIC INTEREST, STILL KING 
OP Vibro: Lirrte Horn FOR Berreg TV. 
Desprre EVIDENCE 

(By Ivan Kaye) 
Wasuincron—A Senate subcommittee 
finished an 11-month look at television last 

Week with bloodshot eyes and the conclu- 

Sion that TV is not altogether a wholesome 

“iuence on children or anybody else. 

SO Sic Purpose was to determine television's 

is ect on potential juvenile delinquents. It 
Part of an overall study of the delinquency 

Problem under the direction of outspoken 

— J. Dopp, Democrat, of Con- 
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At the hearings’ final session, Dono blasted 
network leaders for their slavish devotion to 
bigger and better ratings, and accused the 
industry as a whole of a deep lack of imagi- 
nation and a deeper lack of responsibility, 

The presidents of the three networks, in 
turn, denied everything with a harmony that 
would have done credit to a singing com- 
mercial. 

Leonard H, Goldenson, of ABC, the net- 
work that pioneered in electronic mayhem, 
defended the dramatization of violence when 
it was part of the history of the times on 
which a story was based. 

Since violence has always been with us, 
the ABC programing schedule would seem 
to be in no danger. 

Dr. Frank Stanton, of CBS, and Robert 
Kintner, of NBC (who wrote a Washington 
column with Joseph Alsop in the 1930's), 
contented themselves with blanket denials 
of everything Dopp said. 

Dr, Stanton did not defend his network's 
heavily criticized “Route 66“ show against 
charges that in one recent episode it depicted 
so much violence and sadistic brutality that 
it made a shambles of the industry's own 
self-imposed code of moral practice. 

Instead, he said he could not be responsi- 
ble for minor complaints, but had to watch 
out for the general quality of network pro- 
graming. 

It is precisely this general quality of net- 
work programing that has been the fuel on 
which the subcommittee has run for the past 
11 months. 

Dr. Stanton, who is not a medical man (or 
he would have a show of his own), but a 
psychologist with a doctorate from Ohio 
State, put in a final good word for one of 
his underlings, James T. Aubrey, Jr., presi- 
dent of the CBS television division. 

The harassed Aubrey was identified in an 
interoffice memorandum inserted in the 
hearding record as having insisted on more 
“broads, bosoms, and fun” in the “Route 66” 
series, 

Dr. Stanton denied the truth of the testi- 
mony. Kintner likewise disclaimed author- 
ship of an edict which alleged called for an 
increase of sex and violence on NBC pro- 


grams. 

With ABC officials also issuing protesta- 
tions of innocence, the viewer is thus advised 
that those girls he sees on network shows, 
who appear to be so outstanding in the area 
of the thorax, are only apparitions. 

Kintner advised the subcommittee that 
the number of western-adventure-suspense 
programs was steadily decreasing. 

He did not say what their replacements 
would be, but it is obvious from the success 
enjoyed by “Ben Casey” and “Dr. Kildare” 
that network television is going to be turned 
into a gigantic hospital ward this autumn. 

As many as a dozen medical-adventure 
progrnms are reported to be on the network 
drawing boards. There will be space doc- 
tors and women doctors; Army doctors and 
Navy doctors; young doctors and old doc- 
tors: and maybe even premeds if the traffic 
will bear it. 

It may get to the point where the viewer 
will need a permit from the American Medi- 
cal Association before he can turn on his 
television set this fall. 

This is all by way of pointing out, as 
repeated testimony before the subcommittee 
did, that television is addicted to fads in an 
effort to capture ever larger audiences. 

One year the quiz programs are hot. Then 
there is a scandal and the westerns take over, 
or the private eyes. Now it is the medicos; 
someday it may be the sewer workers, in 
which case every hero will have to look like 
Art Carney. 

But the thing that stays hot all the time 
is the rating war. 

Walter Lippmann put his finger on the 
heart of the problem a few years ago in a 
national magazine article when he pointed 
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out that in a medium whose leaders con- 


. sider it their main purpose to sell the great- 


est possible amount of soap to the greatest 
possible number of people, the programs 
scheduled are going to be those that appeal 
to the largest possible audience, 

Thus, 2 program that may enlighten 10 or 
15 million viewers will be in big trouble if 
it is scheduled opposite something uke “The 
Untouchables,” which attracts 25 million. 

“The Untouchables,” once the pride and 
Joy of ABO, was singled out at the hearings 
as @ particularly revolting example of the 
commercial exploitation of ylolence. 

Individual station owners can, and do, 
disclaim responsibility for offensive programs 
by saying that they are sent out by the net- 
works, of which the stations are mere afli- 
ates with no part in policy decisions. 

There is legisiation now in Congress that 
would empower the Federal Communications 
Commission to regulate networks, but few 
here give it even a ghost of a chance of pas- 
sage. 

The thought of being regulated by an FCC 
chaired by Newton Minow is enough to drive 
television station owners back into radio. 

It ts also enough to drive them into a rig- 
orous lobbying campaign, and Congressmen 
are notoriously sensitive to the feelings of 
those who hold the power of the mass com- 
munications media in their hands. 

The Senate subcommittee will, as most 
subcommittees do, publish its findings in 
some weighty volumes at a later date. There 


Is still a good deal more to be heard about 


juvenile delinquency. 

But for now; at least, television is off the 
senatorial hook. Nobody could establish any 
cause and effect relationship between vio- 
lence and sex on television and juvenile crime 
or maladjustment. 

The big television executives were heckled 
a bit, but on the whole were treated fairly 
and given the chance to enter their carefully 
prepared statements into the official record. 

Thus, the hearings are over, and Elliott 
Ness can return to his Thursday night blood- 
letting without worrying about Senator Donn 
looking over his shoulder, 


Food for Thought 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES F. BATTIN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a letter from Mr. John Romain, 
of Havre, Mont., which he has asked to 
be brought to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. 
I am pleased to bring this letter to your 
attention, for I feel that the points made 
by Mr. Romain are worthy of considera- 
tion by all. ; 

The letter is as follows: 

Foop ror THOUGHT 
The Honorable Members of the House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: It is with heavy hand and a 
solemn heart that I take pen in hand to 
write these words. In my younger days, 
I never dreamed that I would have to de- 
fend the principle of individual freedoms and 
justice in this great country of ours but I 
feel that the time is fast approaching when 
we will no longer be able to enjoy these 
freedoms of ours, if the present trend toward 
centralization—or socialism—and bureau= 
cratic controls continue to increase in the 
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next 30 years as they have in the past. What 
prompts this outburst is the removal of three 
publicly elected county ASC officials from 
office by an appointed bureaucrat. It is my 
understanding that elected public officials 
could not be suspended from office without 
a fair and impartial trial. This shows us 
what dictatorial powers that a bureaucratic 
appointed official has. If this undemocratic 
and unconstitutional action is allowed to 
stand, it will make a mockery and fraud out 
of all of our public elections, whether it be 
a school board, county official, U.S. Repre- 
sentative or Senator or any other elected 
official. 

It was my impression that we fought the 
last two World Wars and one police action to 
preserve our freedoms, and yet we are drifting 
toward the very thing that thousands of 
young boys gave up their lives fighting 
against, socialistic, bureaucratic, power or 
communism. Communism is not too much 
different than socialism; only in the degree. 
It is with this in mind that I submit the 
following: 

It seems that unless you have lived 
through the depression you are not qualified 
to speak on the present farm program. So 
I may as well go back to the beginning. I 
don’t know whether it was too far to town 
or whether the folks could not afford a doc- 
tor but I was born on a farm, 30 miles south 
of Chester, Mont., the 10th of 11 children 
in the family. I may also point out that 
besides a family of 10, and an aunt with her 
son, Dad provided for Grandpa and Grandma. 
The reason I bring this up is to point out 
that instead of putting people on welfare 
and social security Uke they do now, it was 
the responsibility of the family to take care 
of each other. 

I also believed this brought a family closer 
together, I might also point out that dur- 
ing these hard times we ate Jackrabbits and 
dandelion leaves salad. About the only 
things we ate were what we raised ourselves. 
If we were lucky we might get candy once 
or twice a year when Dad went to town. 
The clothes I wore were passed down from 
one brother to the other and since I was 
the youngest of six boys they usually had 
quite a few patches on them. Yet, I think 
these were the happiest years of my life. I 
don’t know why. but maybe it was because 
I did not have allotments, marketing quotas, 
hot wheat, diversion payments, A-2, A-3, 
A-5, A-6, A-7, A-8, B-2(a), B-2(b), B-3, 
B-4, B-5, B-6, B-7, B-8, B-9, B-10, C-1, C-2. 
C-4 (I don't know what happened to C-3), 
c-5, C-6, C-7, C-8, C-9, C-10, C-11, C-12, 
C-13, C-14, C-15, C-16, D-2, D-3, E-1, E-2, 
F-2-1, G-1, G-2, and 8-3 to worry about. 
I don’t know how Dad ever got by without 
this and still managed to feed 11 mouths. 

I hate to think what the farm program 
will be in another 30 years if the present 
trend continues. Instead of the Govern- 
ment paying us to retire 30 or 40 percent of 
our farms why don't we go all the way and 
let the Government take it all? Then in- 
stead of having an abundance of cheap food 
we could be starving to death as they are in 
China. I would like to quote Mr. Khru- 
shchey, “The Soviet Union is a state of the 
working people. We have no capitalists. 
Our factories and mills belong to the people, 
the farmers till the land collectively, in co- 
operatives. Each has an income depending 
on his work, not on invested capital.“ Is 
this what you want? All I want is the right 
to farm my land to the best of my ability 
with as little interference as possible from 
my Government. 

It seems ironic that the main reason I 
chose to become a farmer was because I 
considered the farmer to be the most free 
and most independent person of all. 

I cannot understand anybody that would 
sell his freedom for a few dollars and this 
is what he would be doing if he accepts the 
new farm program. If people would only 
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realize; for every $2 the Government gives 
you they have taken $3 from you or some- 
body else, in the first place. 

Freedom is not something you can buy. 
I think this has been proven by the fact 
that every day there are people who are 
willing to give up all.of their possessions 
and risk their lives to cross from commu- 
nistic-dominated countries to the free world. 
What are they risking their lives for? Free- 
dom. I, for one would not sell my freedom 
for all the gold in Red China. In conclusion 
I would like to mention, it was not big gov- 
ernment that made this country great. It 
was the individual with the guts, courage 
and enough strength to carry out his con- 
victions under the free-enterprise system 
that made it what it is today. I say, Wake 
up America, before it 1s too late. 

JOHN ROMAIN, 
A Farmer for Free Enterprise. 


Tax Cut and Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the cur- 
rent flurry of promises on tax cuts 
promises, whether realistic or prelection 
“carrots,” are causing serious economic 
discussions, and possibly repercussions, 
in the economy. ‘ 

For a long time, I felt we needed a 
comprehensive revision of our tax sys- 
tem. For economic stability and prog- 
ress, a realistic, long-range tax policy— 
not a politically expedient one is needed 
to serve, preserve, and strengthen our 
free enterprise system. Recently, the 
Green Bay Press Gazette published a 
thought-provoking editorial, entitled 
“Tax Cuts and Spending,” reflecting 
upon major factors in the current tax 
outlook. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows : 

From the Green Bay (Wis.) Press Gazette] 
Tax CUTS AND SPENDING 

Talk of tax reductions by the Federal 
Government is always well received. When 
the President proposed such a matter recent- 
ly at a meeting of Democratic legislative 
leaders, the leaders were jubilant. To them 
it meant happy times and many Democratic 

votes. The fact that the proposal was to be 
talked about now but not actually to take 
place until next year after the congressional 
elections did not detract from the pleasure 
of the legislators. 

In fact many businessmen are happily con- 
templating the possibility of a Federal tax 
cut. The burden of Federal taxes is tremen- 
ous. Any slightest hint that it might be 
lifted somewhat is encouraging. But there 
are some harsh realities to consider. The 
Federal Government has no surplus in pros- 
pect. A cut in taxes most certainly means 
& budget deficit. Such a deficit usually 
means more inflation. That is why Repub- 
lican legislators, including Congressman 
Joun W. Brrnes of this district, have sug- 
gested that the way to cut taxes is first to 
cut expenses. 
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However, there is no indication that the 
Kennedy administration will follow the sug- 
gestions of the Republican legislators. Quite 
obviously the administration hopes to in- 
crease spending and to cut taxes. What the 
result of this will be in the long run is dif- 
ficult to state with certainty. Nevertheless 
it is the old policy of “spending ourselves 
rich.“ The orthodox economists hold that 
the balanced budget is the safe and proper 
conduct for any responsible government. It 
is quite obvious to everyone that Govern- 
ment going into debt must raise the money 
at some time to pay that debt. Thus it is 
held that except in cases of war, disaster, or 
other emergency, the proper course for the 
Government is to keep its tax rate and its 
spending In balance. 

However, the “spend ourselves rich“ econ- 
omists disagree. Their view is that when 
Government spending exceeds the amount 
collected in taxes, the amount of that excess 
is a stimulus to business. It is their view 
that the Government is at such times pour- 
ing more money into the economy than it is 
taking out and thus business is stimulated. 

Recently the Bank for International Settle- 
ment suggested that the United States should 
tackle its key economic problem by increas- 
ing the budget deficit to restore full em- 
ployment and at the same time raising in- 
terest rates to Curb the flow of funds over- 
seas, 

A bank located in Basle, Switzerland, has a 
wide audience in Europe for its statement. 
It is regarded as basically a conservative in- 
stitution. 

The bank in its annual report said that 
“much of the time since 1956 the United 
States has found itself with unused labor 
and capital resources, partly because a de- 
cision could not be made on the appropriate 
fiscal action to induce resources to be taken 
up for other public services or private 
wants.“ 

Its view is that the American economy is 
slowing down because Federal finances had 
moved into a position near balance, The 
report said without either a tax cut or high- 
er Government spending the United States 
would risk continuing at a growth well be- 
low that of Europe, East and West. 

The statement strongly urged a higher 
level of interest rates to attract foreign in- 
vestment funds to the United States as well 
as to keep US. funds at home. 

It must be quite evident that the Ken- 
nedy administration is proposing to follow 
some such course. In his recent press con- 
ference the President mentioned the pos- 
sibility of an incOme tax cut as one of five 
points in his proposed tax package. The 
income tax cut, however, is for the future 
but a second point, he said, would be put 
into effect by the administration within 30 
days. It calls for a revision of the Internal 
Revenue guideline on the economic life of 
depreciable assets to make them more realis- 
tic and flexible, the President said. He sug- 
gested that this would make more than 81 
billion in added cash reserves available for 
business investment. 

His three remaining points are now be- 
fore Congress. One is the $1.3 billion tax 
credit of 8 percent on new investment in 
machinery and equipment. This proposal 
has passed the House and is now in the 
Finance Committee. The second point calls 
for standby authority for the President to 
cut taxes in periods of recession. This 
measure is now in the House Ways and 
Means Committee where it may be tied up 
for some time. 

The third point calls for repeal of the 
10-percent transportation tax on train and 
bus travel and a reduction in the tax on 
airline tickets from 10 percent to 5 percent. 

Even the most conservative economists 
agree that a reduction of taxes and an in- 
crease in Government expenditures is a cer- 
tain stimulus to economy, at least on 4 
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short-time basis. However, it is the longrun 
use of such official means of stimulating 
business that puzzles some conservatives 
and frightens others. The possibility of in- 
flation is, of course, the frightening thing. 
It could be also that such radical methods 
of financing would frighten away more for- 
eign investors from the United States than 
the high interest rate could possibly at- 
tract, If that were the case the filght of 
gold from the United States to other na- 
tlons could be dangerous and runaway in- 
flation might envelop the land. 

Inflation, just a little inflation, is a pleas- 
ant way to stimulate business but it is 
always the cruelest punishment that can be 
inflicted upon the poor and the needy. 

businessmen are now being en- 
ticed into testing it by the promise of a 
tax reduction. 


Blueprint for Action on Aging 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
had the privilege last month of attend- 
ing the annual convention in Denver of 
the National Retired Teachers Associa- 
tion and the American Association of 
Re Persons. I was very favorably 

essed with the resolutions adopted 
at the convention which I include as part 
Of my remarks. 

The resolutions follow: 

BLUEPRINT FoR ACTION ON AGING 


Because we believe that aging is an 
hanlevement, and that the later years should 
ve Meaning and purpose; 
use we believe that in this critical 
nod of history, our Nation needs to use 
+ accumulated wisdom, knowledge, and 
Kills of our older adults: 
use we believe that the National Re- 
tired Teachers Association and the Ameri- 
— Association of Retired Persons and their 
ok lated organizations have a stewardship 
ss influence and will continue to assume an 
in weng responsibility for dynamic leader- 
A On a national, State, and local basis, 
d that our associations should continue to 
and act for America's responsible, re- 
— and patriotic aging citizens, using 
a Magazines, news bulletins, informative 
kor orials, and the influence of our members 
the national welfare; 
blu Ow, therefore, we adopt the following 
to eprint for action, and pledge our support 
Pa objectives: 
tion We advocate the establishment of Na- 
mal, State and local commissions for ac- 
establo ng. We believe that the bill to 
lish 4 U.S. Commission on Aging is the 
ber, Promising, comprehensive legislation 
ne Congress and shall continue to urge 
dep see. The proposed Commission's in- 
Pendent, non status, and the pro- 
Posed grants to the States will give the pro- 
8 on aging in every State the needed 
pnus and sup 8 
mi ) We will take the lead in working for 
P; establishment of similar commissions in 
ach State. 
ting. We will actively participate in set- 
eres p commissions for action. on aging in 
Pron, local community, believing that most 
ane should be solved on a local basis. 
) We will oppose the organization of 
groups of older persons, believing 
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that such groups can be a threat to the 
American way of life, and that older persons 
do not want to be considered a group apart 
or a new minority group. 

(e) We believe that our nonpartisan policy 
is the only way we can serve all of our mem- 
bers. We shall continue to present all sides 
of major Issues, and encourage political par- 
ticipation of our members in the party of 
their choice as informed individuals. Our 
endorsement of legislation is done on the 
basis of the effect on the Nation and on older 
persons as independent, dignified individuals. 

INCOME MAINTENANCE 


We believe that our American free private 
enterprise system has produced the highest 
general standard of living ever known in the 
world, and that it is superior to any other 
system. We will work to support its exten- 
sion and to remedy any inequalities or de- 
fects that exist. 

(a) We oppose price fixing under the 
guise of “fair trade” or “quality stabiliza- 
tion” as a threat to our free private enter- 
prise system and to open competition, Its 
chief bulwark. 

(b) We oppose retirement on the basis of 
chronological age alone and shall work for 
equal opportunity in employment on the 
basis of skill and ability, and dependability. 

(c) We recommend that the permitted 
earnings under the social security program 
be increased to $2,400 and restrictions elimi- 
nated completely at age 70. 

We would further recommend that the 
entire concept of limitation of earnings be 
studied believing that these limitations were 
imposed under conditions that do not exist 
today. 

(d) We advocate the granting of tax re- 
lief on the sale of homes by retired persons, 
believing that it is unfair to persons on 
retirement incomes to force them to pay 
taxes on the sale of property when they 
will need the money to finance other living 
arrangements in their later years. 

(e) We shall continue to urge Congress to 
increase retirement income credit. 

(f) We favor enactment of the legislation 
permitting retirees to choose between use 
of the so-called 3-year rule and a life ex- 
pectancy method of recovering tax free their 
own contribution to their pension or an- 
nuity fund. 

(g) We will cooperate with the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor and with the State em- 
ployment commissions in their older worker 
programs in training volunteers and leaders 
among our members to assist in identifying 
job opportunities and we will assist in plac- 
ing older adults in suitable employment, 
believing that “ability is ageless.” 

RETIREMENT HOUSING 


We believe that proper housing is a major 
concern. 

(a) We believe that home ownership is a 
chief cornerstone of our American way of 
life, and that couples should be encouraged 
and helped to stay in their own homes as 
long as they can do so safely and happily. 
We will continue to cooperate with the home- 
building industry, as we did with “freedom 
house at the 1961 White House Conference 
on Aging,” in the designing of housing suit- 
able for persons in their later years. 

(bd) When the infirmities of age or a 
calamity such as the death of one partner 
makes it a burden to keep house or unsafe 
to do so, or for any reason residence in 
retirement housing is desirable, we will take 
an active part in providing such housing of 
suitable and proper standards, 

(1) We will continue to conduct research 
and to issue planning guides through our 
affiliated Retirement Research and Welfare 
Association; to provide consultation services 
to local groups desiring to build a retirement 
residence; and we will join with State and 
local organizations at their request, in spon- 
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soring retirement housing projects that meet 
our highest standards. 

(2) We will continue to cooperate with 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, with the 
U.S. Department of Defense, and with other 
governmental agencies in considering the 
suitability of existing housing for conversion 
to retirement housing, and in effecting such 
conversions, 

(3) We belleve that housing is primarily a 
local concern and we will encourage and 
help our State and local groups to take the 
leadership in cooperation with responsible 
builders and contractors in providing hous- 
ing at the community level. 

HEALTH CARE 


We favor health care for the aging and 
aged, avallable on a voluntary basis, to all 
persons 62 years of age or older, using the 
Social Security Administration as a collect- 
ing mechanism. 

(a) We offer our full cooperation to or- 
ganizations and agencies working for higher 
standards of medical, hospital, and nursing 
home care. We will encourage enabling leg- 
islation in those States which have not im- 
plemented the Kerr-Mills bill. 

(b) We shall continue our active coop- 
eration with the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration and the medical profession in their 
effort to expose and eliminate medical quack- 
ery. We shall accept responsibility for an 
aggressive program to educate our members 
and warn the public against this medical 
quackery which is one of the most invidious 
and vicious of the current frauds against the 
public, and especially against older persons. 

5. We shall expand our services to public 
agencies and private industry to build a 
bridge between paid employment and active 
retirement. Preparation for later-years is a 
key to successful retirement, 

6. We shall initiate and develop the idea 
of a senior service corps for volunteer serv- 
ices through our association and by our 
members. Volunteer service is the gift we 
can bring to veterans hospitals, local hospi- 
tals and nursing home programs, Red Cross 
activities, church activities, and community 
service activities. 


7. We shall continue to stress independ- 
ence, dignity and purpose in our approach to 
new members. Membership growth is es- 
sential to support our expanding program, 
and we offer a friendly hand to all older per- 
sons without regard to race, color, creed or 
political affiliation. We shall never seek 
membership for the mere sake of numbers. 

8. We are proud of our insurance pro- 
gram which is bringing health care to many 
thousands of our members; of our travel 
service which is providing pleasure and ex- 
panded horizons to thousands of our mem- 
bers, and of our other services which we 
shall continue to improve and expand. 

We have a commitment and responsibility 
to change the image of aging to reflect the 
ability, experience, independence, and dig- 
nity that add quality as well as quantity to 
the later years. 

We believe that one of our major respon- 
sibilities is to conduct studies, research, 
and forums to obtain more accurate infor- 
mation from and about older persons, to 
assist in developing practical solutions to 
their needs, to correct the many misconcep- 
tions about them, to help them maintain 
their proper place as useful citizens, and 
through our magazines, newsletters, and in- 
formative services to collect and disseminate 
information that will have national sig- 
nificance. 


9. To achieve the forgoing objectives our 
associations will conduct a continuous pro- 
gram of public relations and public educa- 
tion to promote better understanding, en- 
courage wider participation in practical pro- 
grams and projects and establish a better 
climate for creative maturity. 
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We will continue to support legislation 
and programs at all governmental levels that 
will broaden the educational and training 
opportunities for senior adults and raise 
the literacy level for all Americans. 

We believe our members have a major re- 
sponsibility to remain active in retirement, to 
keep themselves well informed and. to co- 
operate with responsible National, State, 
and local agencies and organizations con- 
cerned with programs and activities that 
will help make our Nation strong, and bene- 
fit not only members but all Americans. 


Religious Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, at a time 
when we are increasingly concerned 
about our youth because of the tensions 
and crises of our civilization, it is en- 
couraging to note the strength and con- 
tinued growth of a youth organization 
like Young Israel. This organization is 
dedicated to the maintenance and incul- 
cation in Jewish youth of the ideals and 
great traditions of Judaism. With de- 
votion, self-sacrifice and tireless indus- 
try, it has carried on its efforts across 
the Nation to nourish the religious roots 
and fortify the moral fiber of Jewish 
boys and girls. This is an indigenously 
American movement and it is now cele- 
brating its 50th anniversary. 

The anniversary on June 10 was hailed 
by Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller and I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor his procla- 
mation of Young Israel Week. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PROCLAMATION 


For half a century the National Council 
of Young Israel and its affiliated branches 
have zealously dedicated themselves to edu- 
cating Jewish boys and girls to loyal citizen- 
ship and to a life in accordance with the 
principles of democracy and the ideals of 
Biblical morality. The Young Israel move- 
ment has, in 50 years, fully participated in 
communal and philanthropic endeavors in 
war and peace. 

In addition to its outstanding youth work, 
the national council has also achieved no- 
table success in serving the community 
through its employment bureau, Its veterans’ 
bureau, its Armed Forces division, its Insti- 
tute for Adult Jewish Studies, its intercol- 
legiate projects, its Women's League, its 
camp program, and its department for aid 
to Israel. Young Israel has also succeeded 
in founding the first Kosher fraternity house 
on an American campus at Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

Many thousands of Jewish children are in 
need of the great spiritual and social benefits 
the National Council of Young Israel can 
provide for them. The National Council of 
Young Israel is seeking the cooperation and 
support of large numbers of American Jew- 
ish men and women for the further advance- 
ment of its manifold civic, philanthropio, 
and religious activities during the month 
of June. 

This admirable youth agency will celebrate 
its 50th anniversary on June 10. 
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Now, therefore, I, Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
Governor of the State of New York, do hereby 
proclaim the week of June 10-16, 1962, as 
Young Israel Week in the State of New 
York, and do extend the greetings of the 
people of this State to the National Coun- 
cil of Young Israel and its affiliated branches 
and call upon the citizens of this commu- 
nity to join in those humanitarian efforts 
of the Young Israel movement which are 
bringing happiness and faith to Jewish chil- 
dren and adolescents in this country. 

Given under my hand and the privy seal 
of the State at the Capitol in the city of 
Albany this 24th day of May in the year 
of our Lord 1962. 

(Signed) NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER, 

By the Governor: 

WILLIAM J. RONAN, 
Secretary to the Governor. 


A Blueprint of Bad Judgment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


O IOWA ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Recorp, I am pleased to include the fol- 
lowing editorial by Mr. C. W. McManamy 
in the Council Bluffs Nonpareil, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. Ionly wish every American 
could read this editorial, and then pon- 
der the tragic end of the reckless, waste- 
ful, spending road we have been travel- 
ing at breakneck speed for nigh onto 
three decades, for surely then they would 
start at once to pull the driver out from 
behind the wheel. 

The editorial follows: 

A BLUEPRINT OF Bap JUDGMENT 


What would you think of the management 
ability of a guy who had an income of $7,000 
per year but who had run up a debt of 
$29,000 of which $5,000 was payable on de- 
mand and $7,500 more within the year? 

You would probably share with me the 
impression that he was, to say the least, a 
mighty poor businessman. You would also 
share the idea, I am sure, that he was on a 
one-way street which could only end in his 
complete insolvency. Lastly I would guess 
that you would be understandably reluctant 
to turn any of your business over to him to 
conduct. 

Well, sir, I tell you what you do, You add 
seven zeros to the figures above and you will 
have the story of your Uncle Sam, 

In spite of this lousy record. In spite of 
the trouble he seems headed for. In spite 
of these things there are many people who 
keep insisting the way to do things is to 
turn more and more of our personal and pri- 
vate business over to Uncle to operate in his 
haphazard, irresponsible manner, 

Business in this Nation is the best it has 
ever been in the opinion of many author- 
ities. Wages are admittedly at an alltime 
high level. The gross national product, a 
sort of a barometer of national economic 
and business conditions, has reached record 
levels and 18 still climbing. 

In spite of all these indications of na- 
tional economic growth our Federal budget 
goes deeper into the red each day. The half- 
billion dollars surplus that was originally 
estimated for this fiscal year has long since 
gone down the drain to be replaced by a 
1 estimated at between $5 and 810 bil- 

on, 
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Apparently there is no foreseeable way in 
which the economic growth, and the result- 
ant increase in tax income, in this country 
can hope to keep pace with the headlong 
pace of our Federal spending, 

In the face of this sort of facts conversa- 
tions about a possible tax cut look pretty 
silly. On one hand we have the adminis- 
tration proclaiming itself as the champion 
of a tax cut for the people. On the other 
hand this same administration is asking for 
an $8 billion increase in the debt limit cell- 
ing. 
A budget that went into the red, deficit 
spending, increase of debt ceilings, this has 
been the story for 11 out of the past 17 years. 

How long can any individual, any commu- 
nity, any State or any nation continue to 
spend more than they take in and avoid 
bankruptcy? i 

I am not sure how long this Nation can 
follow such a course without getting into 
serious trouble but I am sure that sooner 
or later the natural laws will catch up with 
us and I can't escape the conviction that it 
is much later than we might think. 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary of Roosevelt, 
N.J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, a Newark Evening News article 
has called my attention to the 25th an- 
niversary of Roosevelt, N.J. 

Roosevelt was founded as part of a 
plan to produce communities that were 
economically self-sufficient. Populated 
mostly by garment workers from Man- 
hattan, the community had a factory, a 
small garment industry, and a group of 
farms. The project was sponsored by the 
Federal Farm Security Agency. 

At the ceremony which was attended 
by Mrs, Roosevelt, the former President’s 
wife said: 

I hope many people will come here to re- 
member that he cared about people, knew 
what life was worth, and had the courage 
to experiment to improve everyone’s welfare. 


It is with considerable pleasure that I 
ask this body for unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, the article “Mrs. Roosevelt 
Helps Town Remember Man Both 
Loved“: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mas. ROOSEVELT HELPS Town REMEMBER MAN 
Born LOVED 
(By Joseph Periale) 

RoosevetT.—Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
came to this shrine of the New Deal yester- 
day to celebrate its birthday and honor her 
husband. 

Under a hot sun, almost all the commu- 
nity’s 850 residents gathered as the former 
First Lady dedicated a bronze bust of F DR. 
and extolled the spirit of experimentation 
that produced the community of t 
25 years ago. 

Roosevelt was founded as part of a plan 
to produce communities that were econom- 
ically self-sufficient. Populated mostly by 
garment workers from Manhattan, the com- 
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munity had a factory, a small garment in- 
dustry, and a group of farms. The project 
Was sponsored by the Federal Farm Security 
Agency. 

- RESPONSIBILITY TO YOUTH 

Looking over the crowd, many of whom 
first came to Roosevelt in the depths of the 
Gepression, Mrs. Roosevelt said she often has 
to remind herself that many young people 
Know nothing of the depression years. It is 
the duty of the older people, she sald, to 
draw on their experience to help the young 
People of today. 

The bust, executed by Jonathan Shahn, a 
Roosevelt resident and brother of Artist Ben 
€ , is set atop a marble shaft in a grove 
Of oak trees near Roosevelt High School. “I 
hope many people will come here,” the for- 
mer President's wife said, “to remember that 
he cared about people, knew what life was 
Worth, and had the courage to experiment 
to improve everyone's welfare.” 

Mrs, Roosevelt arrived at the dedication 
ceremonies with Governor Hughes, who in- 
troduced her. Other speakers included Rep- 
Tésentative Frank Thompson, Democrat, 

District; Writer- Producer Dore 

Who wrote “Sunrise at Campobello," 

& play about FDR; and Actress Anne 
Bancroft. 

Governor Hughes told the gathering that 

the Nation came of age under Franklin 

lano Roosevelt. He proved to us all that 

Bood government need not mean relief gov- 
nt. 


„ 


BOOSTS MEDICARE 
„ President Roosevelt.“ the Governor said. 
Showed that a strong government needs 
Sas. This community is one of those ideas, 
care is another.” He was referring to 
President Kennedy's program for medical 
care for aged supported by social security. 

Kennedy was among those who sent wires 
Tegretting they were unable to attend and 

tulating the residents of Roosevelt on 

their community’s anniversary. Other wires 

dame from UN. Ambassador Adla! E. Steven- 

don, Labor Secretary Arthur Goldberg, and 
preme Court Justice Hugo Black. 

The bust of the 32d President cost the 
residents of Roosevelt $22,000, including the 
Marble shaft and a reflecting pond. The only 
inscription om the shaft is the former Presi- 
dent's name, 


Washington Farmers 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, self- 
Preservation is the first law of nature. 
X Nfortunately, that principle is too often 

Pplied in Government bureaucracy. 

only need look at the increased per- 
mes 1 in every department of Govern- 
ent in recent years to verify the trend. 
bev’ are considering a monstrosity, 
$ tter known as the Food and Agricul- 
Ure Act of 1962. The offering and ac- 
eiptanee of countless amendments is 
loquent testimony substantiating that 
15 tement. In all probability the end 
sut will be a bigger monster. 
facn® expects editorials and articles in 
tor publications and news media reach- 
j rural areas on this controversial sub- 
Sct. It comes as a surprise and shows 
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the serious concern all have, to have Life 
magazine take a firm stand against this 
bill. With a few minor exceptions, I 
agree with the thoughts expressed. As 
the editorial states, the few segments of 
agriculture which have been relatively 
free of Government interference are the 
ones which have not fared too badly. I 
have never been able to operate my farm 
from my swivel chair in Washington. I 
question whether others in similar 
chairs, some who never did a day’s work 
on any farm, are more capable. Let's 
find other jobs for the bureaucrats and 
gradually give the farms back to those 
who know most about farming—the 
farmers themselves. 

Read the following editorial from the 
June 22 issue of Life: 
FREEMAN BILL Is No HELP EvEN TO FARMERS 


You've got to hand it to the Democrats: 
They are actually using the Billie Sol Estes 
stink as an argument in favor of Orville Free- 
man’s farm bill. Thelr reasoning outlined 
by the President, helped push the bill 
through the Senate last month and will now 
be heard in the House. It goes like this: 
(1) Billie Sol was a big man in the surplus 
grain storage business, getting 67 million in 
Government checks In 3 years; (2) the Free- 
man p aims to reduce the surplus, 
hence lessen the need for storage; (3) ergo, 
says Kennedy, his farm bill “represents our 
best chance to do something about the kind 
of situation which resulted in Mr. Estes" 
manipulations,” 

This argument is nonsense. If the Free- 
man program becomes law, the opportunities 
of a Billie Sol Estes will not be less; they 
could spread from the Cotton Belt all over 
the country. 

Here is the reason. Surplus grain storage 
is a costly business, but it was not the real 
key to Billie Sol's manipulations. Cotton al- 
lotments—quite a different dodge—were the 
beginning and end of his career. A cotton 
allotment is in effect a Government guar- 
antee to buy all the cotton you can raise 
on a stated number of acres, the number 
depending on how many acres you farmed 
in certain previous years. An allotment is 
worth cash in the bank. Billte Sol became 
locally successful with one 600-acre allot- 
ment near Pecos. He increased its yield by 
intensive irrigating and fertilizing, and 
branched into businesses (ditch lining, 
pumps, ammonia) that enabled his allot- 
ment-owning neighbors to profit in the same 
way. He then “rented” his neighbors’ allot- 
ment-born credit to float his phony mort- 
gages. Finally he went into the wholesale 
acquiring and juggling of cotton allotments, 
switching them from lower yield States like 

to west Texas, where they were 
worth two or three times as much. 

Billie Sol could have got almost as far as 
he did by staying within the law. His allot- 
ment juggling, for example, led to what 
Secretary Freeman dismissed as merely “a 
lawyers’ quarrel” and while the Department 
soaked him a $600,000 impost for selling 
“bootleg” cotton, he may still have made a 
profit on it. 

Turn now from Estes to Freeman. He sees 
his problem as surpluses, pure and simple: 
“If we didn’t have heavy stocks on hand,” 
he told the Senate committee, “we would 
not have to have any program of supply 
management.” The surpluses, of course, 
are in part the result of the magnificent 
revolution in U.S. agricultural productivity 
since the war; but they were also stimu- 
lated by Government-guaranteed markets 
and too-high price supports. By supply 
management” Freeman means more allot- 
ments (Billie Sol’s launch pad); his bill 
would extend them from cotton, rice, to- 
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bacco, peanuts, and wheat to corn and other 
feed grains—crops whose prices have hitherto 
been supported without rigorous production 
controls. From about 78 million acres 
(mainly cotton and wheat) the allotment 
makers will have 150 million new acres to 
play with, some in every U.S. State. 

Farmers who have hitherto merely read 
about allotments would learn the system at 
firsthand, A few of them, like Billie Sol 
Estes, might become wheeler-dealers, or vic- 
tims or conspirators of same, Others, like 
the tobacco growers, would settle into their 
little Sabine farms, with guaranteed incomes, 
smaller markets, less work and a quiet 
amount of allotment juggling through the 
use of kinfolk’s names, Wheat farmers, un- 
der Preeman’s more rigorous system, would 
find themselves in a new three-price market: 
one for U.S. mills, one for export, and one 
for feed grains (all prices set by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture). 

As for the corngrowers, their lot would be 
puzzling indeed, since most corn is fed to 
hogs on the farm where it is raised. Corn 
quotas have been authorized before but re- 
pealed because enforcement proved impos- 
sible. The one sure result will be a vast 
expansion in the 100,000 percent employees 
of the Department of Agriculture and a de- 
gree of policing and bureaucracy never 
known before in the Corn Belt. 

It is true that the worst surplus problem 
is in feed grains and that compulsory allot- 
ments may bring it under control. But to- 
bacco and cotton are a warning that the 
whole American agricultural scene can be- 
come a gray sea of well-paid serfs and 
bureaucrats, enlivened by a few free-enter- 

crooks. It is not the farmer who is 
in trouble, it is the Government; yet Free- 
man would solve (or more likely compound) 
the Government’s troubles at the farmer's 
expense, Better no new farm law than 
Freeman's; we would then revert to the 1958 
law, which is capable of better administra- 
tion than it has got yet. 

Here are the main steps Life recommends 
to lead us out of the farm mess. First, 
we have more farms and farmers than we 
need; hence that part of Freeman’s program 
that would permanently switch cropland into 
woodland or park land is on the right track. 
(Similarly, a few million dollars more to 
train marginal farmers for other Jobs would 
be well spent.) 

Second, present Government incentives to 
excess production should be reduced and 
then eliminated: free fertilizer; the built- 
in incentive in allotments, which invites 
uneconomic inputs of capital and fertilizer; 
and, most important, high support prices, 

Third, the mixed motives and results of 
our “food for peace” program, which is often 
mere surplus-dumping, must be straightened 
out. Last week the Greek Government 
threatened to cut back its own wheat pro- 
duction because, if it produced less, it would 
qualify for more free U.S. wheat. 

Fourth, Congress should lower the dollar 
ceiling on what the Department can spend. 
Its $6 billlon budget is nearly half the net 
of all farmers. (In Ohio, reports the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, Government checks are 
10 percent of the farmers’ gross.) 

Above all, the influence of market prices 
should be reintroduced into subsidized farm- 
ing, The farmers who earn the greater part 
of farm income—in cattle, poultry, fruit, 
vegetables, etc.—get along in a free market 
and control their own surpluses. Until the 
subsidized segment is returned to this disci- 
pline, the farm problem will not be solved. 

Freeman's alm of reducing surpluses is 
laudable. They cannot be magicked away 
overnight and neither can price supports. 
But instead of extending the allotment sys- 
tem Congress should write a law that will 
extend the free-market system a little more 
each year until all farming is once more 
free. 
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Why No Pay? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the 
Washington Evening Star for June 20, 
carries a story headlined “Secret Sery- 
ice Gets No Pay.” The story indicates 
that “the 706 agents and clerks of the 
Secret Service are working without pay 
this week because of a logjam of money 
bills in Congress.” 

In order that this story may be avail- 
able for study by anyone interested, I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SECRET SERVICE GETS No Pay 

The 706 agents and clerks of the Secret 
Service are working without pay this week 
because of a logjam of money bills in Con- 


gress. 

Several other agencies which were seeking 
supplemental appropriations to carry them 
through the current fiscal year which ends 
June 30 have curtailed activities. Disaster 
grants and small business loans are among 
those affected. The Secret Service, however, 
was the first to run out of money for pay- 
rolls. 

The Service and the other agencies would 
receive about $500 million from a supple- 
mental money bill that has been passed by 
both Chambers in different form. But a 
dispute between the Senate and House Ap- 
propriations Committees has prevented both 
a compromise of that bill and action on an 
emergency House bill passed last week, 

Secret Service Chief James J. Rowley sent 
a Memorandum to all personnel during the 
weekend “asking each of you to volunteer 
to serve without pay starting June 17.“ The 
payless period would continue through June 
30 unless Congress acts before then. 

By law, no Federal employee can work 
without pay unless he specifically volunteers 
to do so, Mr. Rowley asked that volunteers 
state their position in writing. 

“While I am not able to guarantee that you 
will be reimbursed for this voluntary serv- 
ice,” Mr, Rowley wrote, “I am confident that 
the appropriate authorities will see to it that 
you are paid in full for your service.” 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, actually, 
the reason the Secret Service ran out 
of money was not the logjam of money 
bills in Congress. It is contained in the 
testimony of Chief James J. Rowley of 
the Secret Service, before the Senate 
committee considering the second sup- 
plemental appropriations bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that this tes- 
timony be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, U.S. SECRET SERVICE, 
STATEMENT OF JAMES J. ROWLEY, CHIEF 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

Senator Horuanp. I understand that we 
have two further items, the first one is from 
the Secret Service. Is Chief Rowley here? 


We are glad to welcome you and we will be 
glad to have your statement. 
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Mr. ROwLEY. I would like to insert this 
statement in the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator HoLLAND. The statement will be 
inserted in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, supplemental funds in the amount 
of $210,000 are requested for the fiscal year 
1962. Of this amount, $200,000 is to cover 
travel and related costs of assignments of 
Secret Service agents to protection of the 
President and the First Lady. The remain- 
ing $10,000 is for the purchase of evidence 
and the payment of rewards for information 
leading to the arrest of counterfeiters and 
the seizure of their equipment. 

“At the time the budget estimate for fiscal 
year 1962 was presented to the Congress, spe- 
cial trips of the President and the First Lady 
outside the continental limits of the United 
States and the number and duration of trips 
within the United States could not be fore- 
cast with any degree of accuracy. 

“The amount of $125,000 presently pro- 
vided from current year funds has proven 
insufficient to cover travel and related ex- 
penses for Presidential protection. From 
July 1 to March 31, 1962, we had actually 
obligated $242,367 or $117,367 more than the 
full year's allowance. This deficit was occa- 
sioned by greater travel costs not previously 
anticipated in connection with the Presi- 
dent's trips to Caracas, Venezuela; Bogota, 
Colombia; and Bermuda and the First Lady's 
visit to India and Pakistan. 

“It is not possible to allocate any of the 
remaining travel funds for this purpose since 
these funds are urgently required for our 
other regular activities. 

“Therefore, our request for $200,000 addi- 
tional will provide $117,367 to cover our pres- 
ently known deficit, as well as $82,633 for 
additional trips planned by the First Family. 

“Because of the increased activity in 
counterfeiting, it has been necessary to ex- 
pend the $20,000 in unvouchered funds pro- 
vided in 1962 for the purchase of evidence 
and the payment of rewards at a greater 
rate than was anticipated. As of March 31, 
1962, $19,203 had been spent, leaving only 
$797 available for the balance of the fiscal 
year. In order to pursue effectively investi- 
gative leads in a number of major counter- 
feiting cases, an additional $10,000 is re- 
quired. With sufficient funds, our under- 
cover agents can arrange negotiations leading 
directly to the manufacturers and major dis- 
tributors in the counterfeiting organizations, 
thereby bringing the investigation to a con- 
clusion much more rapidly than 18 possible 
otherwise. This not only saves a great deal 
of money in investigative costs, but saves 
the public as well from losses which occur 
when notes get into general circulation. 

“I shall be happy to answer any questions 
or provide any further information the com- 
mittee may desire concerning this request 
for supplemental funds.” 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Row.ey. We are asking for a supple- 
ment of $210,000. This is the same that I 
presented to the House and it is a repetition. 

We asked for $210,000, $200,000 of which is 
for Presidential travel and $10,000 is for the 
purchase of evidence and the payment of 
rewards for information leading to the arrest 
of counterfeiters. From July 1 to March 31, 
1962, we had actually obligated $242,367 or 
$117,367 more than the full year's allowance. 

On the 1962 budget for Presidential travel 
we were allowed $125,000. So we have over- 
obligated $117,000 for a total of $200,000 to 
date. In the 1962 budget we were permitted 
$20,000 for the purchase of information. In 
counterfeiting cases as Of March 31, 1962, 
we have spent $19,203, leaving us a balance 
of $797. 

Senator HoLLAND. The other body granted 
your request? 
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Mr. Row.ey. That is correct. 

Senator HoLLAND. Your full statement is 
in the record and it seems to me your case 
appeals for the relief that you ask unless 
you have something further to state. 

Mr. Row ey. No, sir. 


Economic Mythology, Country Style 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared in the June 19, 1962, issue of 
the Wall Street Journal an editorial en- 
titled “Economic Mythology, Country 
Style” which I would like to bring to the 
attention of my colleagues. This edito- 
rial points to the fallacious reasoning 
which underlies our program of agricul- 
tural subsidies and production controls. 

Under unanimous consent I place the 
following editorial in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

ECONOMIC MYTHOLOGY, COUNTRY STYLE 

Since President Kennedy is so eager to have 
fresh and sophisticated thinking on economic 
problems, we are happy to relay some sug- 
gestions on the farm program—from a source 
which should appeal to Mr. Kennedy. 

Harvard Economics Professor Hendrik 8. 
Houthakker, writing in New York Univer- 
sity’s Challenge magazine, criticizes the Ken- 
nedy administration’s ‘supply management“ 
approach to agriculture, which he describes 
as “centralized control of output under Gov- 
ernment-sponsored cartels.” It is no solu- 
tion, and like other past “solutions” it is 
based on defective analysis of the problems. 
Agricultural policy rests on an assortment of 
fallacies. 

There is, for one, the farm income fallacy, 
the notion that aggregate farm income 
should rise proportionately to nonfarm in- 
come. This has no economic substance, and. 
as Professor Houthakker observes, “to keeP 
up farm income by keeping up farm prices 
is impossibly expensive in the long run.” 

Then we have the good old family farm 
fallacy, the darling of the farm bloc in Con- 
gress. The professor deals trenchantly with 
this belief that at all costs the family farm 
must be preserved as a way of life: What- 
ever moral virtue there is in independent 
country living * * * will be eroded if it can 
be achieved only by Government handouts, 
no matter how disguised.” Anyway, a lot 
of the Federal benefits go, not to family 
farms, but to big enterprises. N 

Next comes the acreage fallacy, the belief 
that production can be controlled by restrict- 
ing acreage. Farmers have been disproving 
that for decades but the Government per- 
sists in trying it. For one consequence, Mr. 
Houthakker notes that the “very costly’ 
Emergency Feed Grain Plan of 1961 had only 
a very slight effect on feed grain output. 

Still another fallacy is the idea that agri- 
cultural research will improve the farmers 
lot. The greater productivity that comes 
from research, the professor writes in his 
commonsense way, will not help farmers 80 
long as all of them stay on the farm. 

In addition, there is the free market fal- 
lacy—the theory that farmers are too nu- 
merous and too weak to bargain effectively. 
Actually, this has little to do with income 
distribution, and in the Houthakker view the 
administration’s “supply management“ 15 
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uniikely to strengthen the farmer's bargain- 
ing power. It is, he comments, “on a level 
With the medieval guilds in terms of eco- 
nomic sophistication: it protects the ef- 
ficient at the expense of the efficient." 

According to a further fallacy, the farm- 
er's declining share of the consumer's dollar 
le the fault of some conspiracy. of middlemen. 

But the simple truth is that farm products 
are reaching the consumer im ever more 
highly processed form. Indeed, if the 
‘middiemen’ were powerful enough to de- 
Priye the farmer of his just reward, they 
Would be making a much bigger profit than 
they do.” 

Last is the fallacious belief that the pur- 
Pose of agriculture is to provide an income to 
farmers rather than to supply the world 
With food and fibers, and the corollary that 
Only the farmers should decide output and 
Prices, Professor Houthakker, who doesn't 
Mince many words, says this is akin to the 
Corporatist societies of Mussolini and Hitler, 

even though its American proponents have 
no conscious affinity to fascism." 

Eis own proposal for an alternative farm 
Policy is along these lines: Let farm prices 
return to levels at which supply and demand 
Would reach equilibrium without surpluses 
or tighter controls. To cushion the initial 
2 ne would have the Government make 

oreage payments,” but only for a limited 
Number of years. 

Whether one agrees or disagrees with that 
Particular proposal, the point is that alter- 
Natives do exist; the Nation is not immu- 
tably doomed to continue farm policies 
Ounded in ignorance, : 

Anyway, we thought President Kennedy 
Would like to know that there is no lack of 
fresh insight on economic problems in this 
Country. And that the things he objects 
to—economic mythology and tired slogans— 
âre splendidly exemplified in his own admin- 

‘ration’s farm program. 


Platform of the New Jersey Young 
Republicans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr, AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, in 
New Jersey we have a very alert and ac- 
tive Young Republican organization and 
On May 25, 1962, at the State convention 
Of the New Jersey Young Republicans, 
me. held in Atlantic City, they adopted 

Republican platform which I append 

these remarks, 
tiv group of young Americans are ac- 
ely engaged in practicing what they 
lieve in and it certainly is encouraging 
know of their interest in problems 
€cting our country here at home and 
d. I am sure my colleagues, after 
sin, this platform, will realize the 
d cerity of these young people and their 

€vout Americanism. 

The platform follows: 

TPORM OF THE NEW JERSEY YOUNG Rrrun- 
Licans, ADOPTED May 25,. 1962 
FOREIGN POLICY 

Europe; We strongly reaffirm U.S. and 
Tights In and access to Berlin, and 
gly opposed to the internationaliza- 
Berlin. We-are opposed to recogni- 
any manner of the puppet East Ger- 
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We look forward to the eventual reestab- 
lishment of freedom and democracy in East- 
ern Europe, and call on the U.S.S.R. to with- 
draw its imperialistic control of Eastern 
Europe. 

Latin America: We deplore the continu- 
ance of dictatorial influences and seigure of 
private property in some countries of Latin 
America, and applaud the efforts of most 
Latin Americans to establish lasting democ- 
racies in thelr countries, 

The continued existence of Castro in Cuba 
is a menace to peaceful Inter-American re- 
lations. The interests of Communist Cuba 
are inimical to the other American states, 
We urge the other American states to iso- 
late and ostracize Castro. Further, we urge 
a ban on the shipment of military equipment 
to Cuba with the enforcement of this ban 
by the Organization of American States 
and/or the United States. 

Asia; We are opposed to U.S. support of 
the proposed popular front government in 
Laos, and urge the Kennedy administration 
to support the pro-Western government of 
Bon Oum. 

We urge that all necessary ald be given to 
South Vietnam for it to win its fight with 
the Communist Viet Cong. 

We deplore Indonesia’s attempts to seize 
Dutch New Guinea, an area which has no 
legal, ethnic or historic ties to Indonesia. 
In this connection we condemn the Kennedy 
administration's atttſude in refusing to al- 
iow the Dutch to refuel planes to reinforce 
their garrisons in New Guinea. 

We reaffirm our continuing support of our 
stanch allies in Asia, Korea, Nationalist 
China, Pakistan, and the Philippines. Thus 
we remain opposed to the abandonment of 
Quemoy, Matsu, or the Pescadores, 

We remain unalterably opposed to recogni- 
tion of Red China by the United States. 
Purthermore, we cannot too strongly state 
our opposition to the admission of Red China 
to the United Nations or to any of its 
agencies, 

Africa; We reaffirm our previous state- 
ments on Katanga and the Congo. However, 
in the event of the desire by Katanga for 


„rapprochement with the Central Congo 


Government we expect equal treatment and 
recognition of Katanga vis-a-vis the other 
provinces. 

We welcome the cease-fire in Algeria and 
hope that it will not lead to communistic 
domination of Algiers and we trust that an 
end to bloodshed on all sides will soon be 
at hand. 

Disarmament: We are wholeheartedly and 
determinedly opposed to any disarmament 
plans without sufficient safeguards to pre- 
vent cheating. 

Until such a disarmament agreement is 
made we expect the United States to make 
any nuclear tests needed for this country’s 
security. 

Foreign Aid: We favor the continuation of 
foreign aid, but with stricter cdntrols and 
supervision so that the money expended as 
foreign aid reaches the proper sources. We 
oppose the extension of aid to nations who 
continually act hostile to the United States. 

We urge greater use by the Government of 
private agencies and media for foreign aid. 
It is our view that foreign aid is most effec- 
tive when it involves the least Government. 
In this regard we feel many Peace Corps op- 
erations can and should be carried out 
through existing private agencies. We do 
desire continuation of the Peace Corps with 
a close check on its operation and especially 
with greater training of Peace Corps recruits 
in American ideals. 

Foreign Trade: We favor the United States 
associating itself closely with the European 
Common Market, encouraging freer interna- 
tional trade, and the authorization of fur- 
ther tariff reductions on a reciprocal basis. 


However, we oppose any acts which would 
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cause ruinous price competition to domestic 
industries, and which would place the pow- 
ers for tariff reduction exclusively in the 
hands of the President and away from Con- 
gress where it.rightfully belongs. 4 
UN.: While we still believe that the U.N. 
is one avenue to be used for the preserva- 
tion of world peace, we believe other possi- 
bilities should be explored or expanded in- 
cluding the broadening and unification of 
such treaty organizations as NATO and 
SEATO., We further believe that financial 
commitments to the U.N. must be met by 
member nations to keep their right to vote, 
In this regard we are opposed to the hun- 
dred-miliion-dollar bond issue presently be- 
fore Congress. These bonds would further 
increase our contributions to agencies which 
often thwart our efforts for world peace and 
freedom by the votes of nations who have 
not even met their fnancial contributions, 


STATE AND NATIONAL ISSUES 


Fiscal policy: Fiscal responsibility is one 
of the cornerstones of free government. The 
waste and irresponsibility demonstrated in 
the host of Democrat spending proposals both 
in Washington and Trenton clearly show the 
Democrats catering to special interests at 
the expense of the general public. 

We favor a true reform of the Federal tax 
structure. The present hodgepodge of laws 
are stifling the development of our economy. 
We endorse the Herlong-Baker bill which 
provides for a gradual reduction of indi- 
vidual and corporate income taxes over a 5- 
year period. and establishes realistic deprecia- 
tion rules. 

We believe the recent series of meetings 
before the State tax policy commission re a 
“broad base tax“ put the cart before the 
horse. First we believe a thorough review 
of all State fecal policies is in order. To do 
this we continue to urge the establishment 
of a State “Hoover Commission.” Until 
this is done we see no justification for a new 
income or sales tax. 

Medical care for the aged: We favor re- 
tention by the citizen of the responsibility 
for selecting, arranging, and paying for his 
own necessary health care. 

We favor the use of community, State, and 
Federal funds for locally administered health 
programs to be limited to those citizens who 
are in need of such assistance and that such 
assistance be rendered to the full extent of 
these citizens’ needs. 

We are opposed to any program which 
would shift the basic responsibility for health 
care of the aged from the individual, his 
family and his community to the Federal 
Government. 

Further we oppose any program which 
would burden the wage-earning public with 
the cost of providing health services to bene- 
ficiaries on the basis of age rather than on 
the basis of need. Also we cannot approve 
any program which fails to provide for the 
millions of over 65 who have no entitlement 
under social security when they are in necd 
of help. 

We are against the establishment of the 
principle of compulsory health insurance and 
thus are opposed to the administration's 
King-Anderson bill and all similar legis- 
lation. 

Urban affairs: We have faith in the ability 
of local governments to cope with local 
problems without direction from Washing- 
ton. We oppose the creation of a Cabinet 
Department for Urban Affairs, because it will 
centralize power and control in Washington 
at the expense of State and local govern- 
ments. 

Civil rights: We reaffirm the Republican 
belief in the rights of every individual as 
guaranteed by the Constitution and Bill of 
Rights. We respect every person’s right of 
equality of opportunity and freedom of 
choice in his own affairs. We deplore the use 
of racism to achieve a political goal as it was 
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practiced by the Kennedy administration on 
the urban affairs legislation for the same 
reasons we deplore the racism of many Demo- 
crat office seekers. 

Transportation: Mass transportation is a 
prime problem confronting this State. 

To alleviate this problem we favor: 

1. Immediate repeal of the Federal war- 
time transportation taxes on passenger fares. 
These taxes were originally enacted to dis- 
courage travel. 

2. Revision or repeal of those work rules 
and laws which foster or require featherbed- 
ding. 

3. Speedy development of coordinated 
mass transportation systems in both the 
New York and Philadelphia areas on an in- 
terstate basis. 

Education: We are for the financing and 
control of primary and secondary education 
at the local level where control of funds can 
be allocated efficiently and economically by 
school boards chosen by the citizens of the 
community concerned. We believe that 
Federal plans for general ald to education 
ineyitably lead to Federal domination and 
control of our schools, to which we are un- 
alterably opposed. 

Agriculture: The Federal Government has 
become directly involved in agriculture 
through subsidies and acreage controls. 
Originally developed to sustain our economy 
and provide incentives for full wartime pro- 
duction, the system is no longer workable, 
We favor a program of gradual reductions in 
Government subsidies and controls and 
eventual restoration of a free market in 
agriculture, 

We favor a vigorous program of conserva- 
tion and agricultural research employing 
both Federal and State agencies. 

Labor: We are for the freedom of a worker 
to join a union, and freedom to work at a 
Job without Joining, and we support the en- 
actment of legislation to further these ends. 
We are also for extension of antitrust laws 
to apply to unions as they do to corporations. 

Role of Government: We strenuously op- 
pose Federal intervention in the free market 
economy and control of prices or wages 
either by statute or presidential edict. We 
believe that in order to guarantee the indi- 
vidual citizen the greatest voice in Govern- 
ment all duties and authority should be 
vested in the lowest level of authority that 
can perform them efficiently. 

Regulatory agencies: We believe that con- 
trol of regulatory agencies formed by Con- 
gress to protect the interests of the public 
must remain in the hands of Congress. We 
do not believe that the FCC, FTC, ICC, or 
FAA to name a few could properly perform 
their duties were they to become tools of 
the Executive. We further hold with re- 
gard to the FOC that Federal control of pro- 
gram content is not the remedy to the 
faults of radio or television. 

Internal security: We are for strict en- 
forcement of acts which strike at commu- 
nistic subversion or any other group which 
favors violent overthrow of the Government, 

We favor continuation of an active House 
Un-American Activities Committee. 

Appointments: Appointments to the Fed- 
eral bench should be made on the basis of 
qualified candidates. We believe the ad- 
ministrations partisan policies with regard 
to judicial appointments may very well lead 
to subordination of the judiciary: to the 
claims of partisan politics at the expense of 
justice. 

Conflict of interest and ethics: Recent pro- 
nouncements of the New Jersey Supreme 
Court barring political activity by various 
appointed county officials and discouraging 
such activity by the spouses of judges are 
neither fair nor in the public interest. We 
believe any appointed official, such as a dep- 
uty surrogate and other county employees 
who are appointed and serve at the pleasure 
of such officials should have the right to par- 
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ticipate in politics, To do otherwise is to 
deprive the appointee of the opportunity to 
protect his job or to advance himself. As 
to the principle that a wife is an inde- 
pendent political being, we remind the 
justices that the U.S. Constitution deter- 
mined that over 40 years ago. 

Federal corruption: We call on the Mc- 
Clellan committee to push a speedy and 
complete investigation of the Billy Sol Estes 
case taking particular note of the bribery, 
corruption and murder of Federal officials. 
Further we call for the immediate resigna- 
tion of Secretary Freeman for his connection 
with this case. 

Platform Committee: Larry Newcomb, 
Union, Chairman; Kenneth Kergan, 
Monmouth; Richard Pleckner, Mid- 
dlesex; Elizabeth Cox, Union; Marilyn 
Kriney, Somerset; Allen Seigel, Essex; 
Ed Connelly, Bergen. 


Constitutionality of New York’s State 
Legislative Districts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr, WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, an important function in our 
democracy is the growing practice of 
editorializing by radio and television 
broadcasters throughout the country. 

This function is vital to our Nation’s 
achievement of the ideals of this coun- 
try. Without the right of freedom of 
speech and the freedom objectively to 
view situations in our society that can 
affect our Nation’s livelihood, this vital 
source of communication might fail us 
in one of its most important functions. 

One of America’s most distinguished 
newspapers, the New York Times, has 
commented on radio-TV editorials. 
Jack Gould, the writer of the article, has 
given a good historical account of the 
editorial practices of radio and TV and I 
therefore ask for unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
orp Mr. Gould's article. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the New York Times, June 13, 1962] 
WMCA's CRUSADE FOR REAPPORTIONMENT 
CALLS ATTENTION TO GROWING PRACTICE 
(By Jack Gould) 

Editorializing by radio and television 
broadcasters is growing throughout the 
country, but few station owners carry their 
civic zeal as far as R. Peter Straus, president 
of WMCA. On Monday Mr. Straus had the 
satisfaction of seeing the Supreme Court set 
aside a lower court's dismissal of the sta- 
tion’s challenge to the constitutionality of 
New York State's legislative districts. 

At one time station owners were flatly 
prohibited from broadcasting their own 
points of view. In its famous Mayflower 
decision of 1940, which referred to the corpo- 
rate name of a Boston station and not toa 
Pilgrim tourist service, the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission maintained that since 
& broadcaster used publicly owned airwaves 
he could not be an advocate. 

In June 1949, the FCC did a turnabout. 
The agency decided that the station owner's 
personal viewpoint could be broadcast, but 
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only with the understanding that the broad- 
caster make an effort to carry the opinions 
of those who might disagree. By this ruling 
the Commission hoped to stimulate greater 
freedom of expression and at the same time 
preserve a balance in opinion. 

After winning their battle for equality 
with newspapers in running editorials— 
albeit with a governmental admonition not 
to omit the electronic equivalent of letters 
to the editor—not too many broadcasters 
expressed their opinions. Some station own- 
ers felt—and indeed a great many still do— 
that editorializing would jeopardize broad- 
casting’s reputation for being free of the 
political bias that has attached to some 
newspapers. 

But assorted factors—including a new gen- 
eration of broadcasters, a yearning for greater 
civic respectability after exposure of the 
rigged games of television and the pressure 
of events—have led to a steady rise in the 
number of radio and television stations ex- 
pressing their judgment on the course of the 
world. 

The most recent figures were compiled in a 
survey last March by the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters, the organization of the 
industry. Of roughly 4,000 radio and tele- 
vision stations invited to report their policies 
in editorializing, responses were received 
from 1,723. 

A total of 1,053 stations, or 61 percent of 
those answering the association's question- 
naire, said they were offering editorials. An- 
other 237, or about 35 percent, said they 
planned to begin editorializing within a 
year. 

Of those editorializing, 288 stations said 
they were doing so daily, and 129 weekly. 
The yast majority—682—indicated they were. 
editorializing only intermittently. Some sta- 
tions marked both the intermittent and 
weekly categories on their questionnaires. 

Only a handful of the respondents, roughly 
11 percent of those editorializing, support 
political candidates during elections. BY 
and large, the broadcasters have veered from 
endorsements of individuals and in the main 
addressed themselves to issues. 

Available information indicates that edi- 
torializing is still practiced by only a very 
small minority. But both the FCO and the 
association are encouraging its wider adop- 
tion, partly because it is one method of per- 
suading broadcasters to take a more active 
interest in the affairs of their communities. 

There are, however, objections to editorial- 
izing in some liberal quarters that, it would 
seem, are inclined to put expediency above 
principle. These quarters argue that most 
broadcasters are conservative businessmen 
and, if encouraged to take stands on na- 
tional issues, will follow their publishing 
counterparts in advocating the Republican 
cause. : 

Aside from the dubious proposition that 
freedom of speech is best preserved by not 
granting it to those with whom one may 
disagree, the argument overlooks a basic 
safety valve: The right of the aggrieved to 
go to the FCC if there is wanton abuse of 
the editorializing privilege. 

Already there has been one instance of 
broadcasters’ being called down. Several 
stations went on the air to denounce pay-as- 
you-see television without affording time for 
those supporting toll video. The Commis- 
sion quickly demanded an explanation, and 
the practice came to a halt. 

Of the local stations, Mr. Straus and 
WMCA have probably been the most publi- 
cized editorialists in broadcasting, chiefly 
because of the court action favoring theif 
cause. Keeping abreast of WMCA'’s inter- 
esting editorials, however, does require 3 
highly developed tolerance of the enervating 
disk jockeys and the brand of music that 
Mr. Straus describes as “popular entertain- 
ment.“ 

Station WLIB, which caters to the sub- 
stantial Negro audience, Is also an outspoken 
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editorialist, The newest editorial broad- 
caster is WIRZ of Newark, which is not only 
Speaking out with sustained vigor but also 
doing an unusually good job of reporting 
local New Jersey news. 

Dr. Frank Stanton, president of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, is the only broad- 
Caster of national prominence to editorialize 
Occasionally over the stations that his com- 
pany owns. Neither the National Broadcast- 
ing Co. nor the American Broadcasting Co. 
€ditorializes, 

One industry executive remarked yesterday 

t the White House's recent decision to 
cancel its subscription to the New York 
id Tribune had hardly encouraged radio 
Or television broadcasters to editorialize on 
th “When you operate un- 
der a Government license,” he added, “you 
are never indifferent to the possibility of 
reprisal.“ 


Henry J. Taylor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 21, 1962 


l Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, under 
eave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
Day tribute to the respected syndicated 
Columnist, Henry J. Taylor. 
Mr. Taylor has a rich background 
in its roots to the 12th Con- 
8ressional District of Ohio, which I have 
the honor to represent. 
ti keen analysis of current legisla- 
ve problems and devotion to basic con- 
Stitutional principles is well demon- 
3 ted by the following column which 
1 1 nationwide on Friday, June 


oe the seething turn of the 20th century 
2 Gear Uncle John was married to the 
Lyaghter of the Governor of Ohio. They 
ed in Columbus, the State capital, and my 
Gandtather could never understand how the 
lage could make good on all his prom- 
th to the people. He often argued—with 
© Governor about this, 
Grandfather could never see that office- 
iders supported people. In fact, he 
Ught it was just the other way around. 
eee to say he could understand how 
th ticlans would get along all right with 
eir promises and oratory as long as others 
César. Willing to work and able to do so suc- 
uly. But he wondered where the 
— and the politicians themselves would 
ra Of if everybody were given something 
H Nobody supplied anything. 
a de Would often quote Confucius: Imagine 
Petty soul serving as a statesman. Before 
41 Sets his post he is anxious to get it. 
ter he has it he is anxious about losing It. 
d if he is anxious about losing it, there is 
the he will not do.” And he reminded 
Governor that Confucius lived 2,500 
Yearg ago. 
oe these fireside conversations the Gov- 
Wiser, would say he really wanted to act 
To and faithfully but that people voted 
What a man promised instead of what 
ih oe could perform. “Ed, you just don’t 
erstand politics,” was his answer. And 
it ie Jowernor would present this answer as 
wi Was a justification for election and for 
thang power rather than a confession that 
ten politics a private business of its 


This so infuriated Grandfather that he 
run his youngest son, my Uncle Ned, to 
for Congress: the 12th Ohio District, 

@ the capital. The single pro- 


dom 
e was that Uncle Ned promise nothing. 
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Nearly everybody in Columbus knew and 
liked my Uncle Ned and in his first speech 
he announced that, if sent to Washington, 
he would regard his election as his con- 
stituents’ mandate to use his own judgment 
and not theirs. He conceived this as the 
true design of representative government in 
accord with the fundamental purposes of a 
republic. Then, if the community didn't 
like his record, he suggested they throw him 
out at the next election. 

To govern any other way,“ he said, only 
leads to pressure groups and government by 
pressure groups is the least democratic gov- 
ernment of all. Government beholden to 
special blocs, loud and howling, is not 
American democracy. And any officeholder 
who functions like this is not a democratic 
statesman. He is merely a paid agent. 
Moreover, he Is an agent of whatever groups 
are the most politically powerful and artic- 
ulately greedy.” 

The Governor smiled at this sensible and 
honorable appeal. Ned will never make 
it,” he told Grandfather the night of that 
first speech in the Columbus Opera House. 
Uncle Ned was elected overwhelmingly. 

“The boy seems to have more confidence 
in the people than you have,” grandfather 
told the Governor, “Plain people in our 
great country aren't as foolish as you think. 
It's just that we have poor choices. Ac- 
tually, most of you politicians are cynical 
about our people. You don't trust us to sup- 
port you if you tell us the truth, so you 
seldom do and practically never at election 
time. 

Jou think the end—your election—justi- 
fies the means. Why? Persona! politics gets 
to be a game with you: Pride, vanity, power 
and the knowledge that you can sway peo- 
ple. But is it any less dishonest to steal 
power on false pretenses than it is to steal 
money? And if you don't trust us how can 
you expect us to trust you? Well, you can't 
and we don't. But that's not our fault, it's 
yours.” 

Uncle Ned went to Congress, and grand- 
father was very happy about this whole af- 
fair. He fought his own party's leader, 
Theodore Roosevelt, in and out of the White 
House, because—rightly or wrongly—he did 
not believe in him. And he stayed in Con- 
gress term after term until he finally re- 
tired to look after grandfather's affairs when 
the fine old gentleman died. 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. Taylor’s knowledge 
of history—prologue—is further demon- 
strated by the following column: 

In 1803 Napoleon faced an American prob- 
lem. 

The central third of the present United 
States belonged to his empire. On his Tui- 
leries maps he called it “New France,” and 
he did not propose to let it go to England. 
Moreover, Napoleon needed money to fight 
England in Europe. He sold New France, 
five times the size of Germany, to the United 
States for $15 million. 

Napoleon himself describes this act in 
words heavy with Old World flavor: This 
territory consolidates the power of the United 
States for all time. Perhaps people will re- 
proach me when in two or three centuries 
the Americans become too powerful for 
Europe, but I cannot take so distant a pos- 
sibility into my calculations.” 

Northeast of the Louisiana Purchase the 
area was a vast section few white men had 
ever seen. It took 2 months to get there 
from eastern shores. This was the wilder- 
ness of central Ohio. And now comes a 
small personal story, told here not because 
it was extraordinary but because it was 
commonplace: 

My ancestor, Robert Taylor, left Albany 
for the Ohio wilderness in the spring of 1803 
to develop his grant from Congress, allotted 
certain officers and men of General Washing- 
ton's victorious army. Wyandot Indians had 
undivided possession. Robert could not 
know it in advance, but, blessings be, they 
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proved friendly. With their help he built 
the first house where Columbus, Ohio, now 
stands. 

Blankets, hung like curtains, divided the 
house into rooms. Meals were cooked at a 
broad fireside—venison, game, birds, Indian 
maize, fish from the Scioto River. Soon they 
helped him till the soil, mounted—like 
Tauridians—on little horses whose hair all 
but swept the ground. By nightfall the howl 
of the big timber wolf and the great Ohio 
boars was a melancholy Angelus. But the 
most vicious, terrible creatures were the 
black bears which the Wyandots killed and 
then put the skull in the crook of a tree, 
asking the animal to forgive them. 

Robert's wife, Mehitable, joined him in 
March 1808. And the life of this family was 
saved because the Wyandots stayed neutral 
in the War of 1812. Mehitable came alone, 
with their children clustered around her, 
driving a giant team over the Allegheny 
Range and into the western forests. The 
wonder of such self-faith and devotion in- 
creases a hundredfold when I realize she had 
no less than 11 children, 5 of whom were 
under 12 years of age. She was 41 at that 
time and did not die until she was 94. 

The winters were long and severe. In the 
evening Mehitable was busy at her fireside 
spinning wheel and the rhythmic thump of 

beam put the threads in the fifth or 
sixth yard for the day. The whole family 
was clothed by her devoted hand. And 
when this dear soul passed away in 1861 my 
grandfather wrote of her: “I can see her now, 
with her white lace cap on her venerable 
head, my half-knit stockings in her hands. 
The spirit of self-faith and accomplishment 
seems to have been born in her and stayed 
with her even at her great age.” 

Born in her? It was born in America, our 
America. This is the greatest Nation in the 
history of the world and ours the greatest 
people on the face of the earth. We must 
know and feel this in our deepest hearts and 
believe it with all our souls, because it is true 
and because it contains the quiet pride and 
steadfast courage that will see us through. 

We need a rebirth of our confidence in 
liberty. Conditions change vastly, but to 
this very hour in this Nation of the Swance, 
the Ohio, the Wabash, the Mississippi, no 
person’s security can exceed his own self- 
faith, self-development, and sense of per- 
sonal responsibility. Throughout most of 
our history we have lived with that concept. 
Only as long as we believe it, and go on liy- 
ing by it, will we be secure. 

There is nothing higher and stronger and 
good for the souls of a great people than a 
worthy memory. If a nation this 
and preserves it, the problems of the future 
grow less in retrospect. The God in whom 
we have always trusted permits us the mem- 
ory of the self-faith that gave us America, 
and that is all we need. Ours is not the first 
generation that had to meet its problems, 


Mr. Speaker, many of my constituents 
clip the Henry J. Taylor articles from 
the Columbus Citizen-Journal and send 
them to me with comments to the effect 
“Mr. Taylor expresses my views exactly, 
but says it so much better than I could.” 


Kennedy’s Tax Policy Questioned 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


: OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF ‘THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
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printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an able column written by Mr. J. A 
Livingston and published in the Wash- 
ington Post. 

As Mr. Livingston has stated, the cost 
of the tax credit to the Treasury would 
be more than $1 billion. 

A day or so ago I was informed by 
Secretary Dillon that accelerated depre- 
ciation regulations would shortly be an- 
nounced which would cost $1 billion. 

If both measures are enacted, this 
would mean a loss in revenue approach- 
ing $2.5 billion. 

My own opposition to the so-called in- 
vestment credit provision in the tax bill 
which is still pending before the Finance 
Committee has been summarized as fol- 
lows: 

First. It is wrong in principle. It is 
in the nature of a Government payment 
before the fact instead of a credit for an 
accomplished fact. 

Second. It is a subsidy in the nature 
of a windfall to be given to businesses 
which comply with a Government policy. 

Third. It is discriminatory in its appli- 
cation among various businesses, even 
among those similar in kind. Incentive 
is a stated purpose of the proposal, but 
it would be retroactive to last January 1, 
and it is difficult to understand how the 
provisions would be an incentive for in- 
vestments made before it is enacted. It 
would be a bonanza for certain corpora- 
tions which could reach $600 million. 

Fourth. An alternative is available. 
The Government has the authority, and 
belatedly is now taking action to mod- 
ernize Internal Revenue regulations to 
provide realistic depreciation credit for 
Plant and equipment. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

KENNEDY'S Tax POLICY QUESTIONED 
(By J. A. Livingston) 

President Kennedy’s obsession with eco- 
nomic growth could result in a serious error 
in tax policy. 

When the President campaigned for office, 
he announced that he intended to get the 
country moving again. He implied that eco- 
nomically the United States had stagnated 
under President Eisenhower. 

Now, the recovery from the 1960-61 re- 
cession has slowed down. The stock market 
8 Wall Street is in a bear mar- 

The President doesn't want the economy 
to run out of gas. That's understandable 
and sensible. And the President has wisely 
promised a tax overhaul for next year. 

Yet, Mr. Kennedy and his advisers are 
still promoting the investment tax credit as 
an expansionary device. 

This is a technical tax question—but im- 
portant enough to all of us to be worth un- 
derstanding. The President wants to give 
businessmen a tax deduction of 7 or 8 per- 
cent in each year in which they spend money 
on plant modernization. He says this will 
stimulate growth. 

Yet this ts a stimulant businessmen don't 
want. They’d much prefer a forthright re- 
vision of depreciation rates on plant and 
equipment—so that they can get back their 
investment money more speedily. > 

Roger M. Blough, United States Steel 
rire ood declared that such a change 
wo" ve an “electrifying eff upon 
business attitude.” N 

Example: Suppose the depreciation time 
on a machine were reduced from 15 years to 
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12 years. That would mean the business- 
man would get back his money 20 percent 
quicker. That means far more than a one- 
shot credit. It’s a permanent year-by-year 
benefit. This, the President has promised 
soon. Therefore, the tax credit is not neces- 
sary—uniless the revision of depreciation 
schedules is niggardly. 

The Investment credit has a seldom men- 
tioned disadvantage. It distorts economic 
motive, 

Is it any great advantage to the economy 
or the administration to have businessmen 
spend more on equipment under the lash of 
tax incentive? 

The Nation would be far better off if 
businessmen carefully weighed alternatives: 
Is it more efficient to modernize plant and 
save labor, or is it more efficient to maintain 
or improve or retrain the present labor 
force? 

The investment tax credit accents expendi- 
tures on fixed assets. It could be just as 
sensible and useful to spend money on 
people—workers. 

There's a second disadvantage. The Treas- 
ury will sacrifice more than a billion dollars 
in taxes to give businessmen what they 
don't want. Further, the credit will be one 
more gimmick in the tax structure. And, 
if the President is genuinely determined to 
overhaul—from top to bottom—the tax 
structure next year, it would be far better 
to hold off on this credit. It would be just 
another loophole to get rid of next year. 

I find it difficult to understand why the 
President and his advertisers want to say 
to the business community, in effect: Tou 
don't know what's good for you. This isn't 
castor oll, It’s honey.” 

Maybe it is honey. But if businessmen 
think it's castor oil, then the main purpose 
of the concession—to encourage expansion— 
is partially, if not entircly, defeated. 

Sure, businessmen will take advantage of 
it. Any corporation executive would be fool- 
ish not to take a credit—when it's handed 
him for free. Businessmen who intend to 
install new machinery might even speed up 
thelr spending by a month or two—to get 
the credit in a particular tax year. 

But will the credit stimulate businessmen 
to do what they hadn't intended to do any- 


way? 

It puts a slight plus on expenditures on 
machinery as against expenditure on labor 
for expansion. But is that necessarily good? 
No wonder the AFL-CIO oppose the plan 
as a giveaway. 

This credit deserves an objective reex- 
amination by the administration. Such a re- 
assessment is particularly important at this 
juncture when the President is accused of 
being antibusiness. 

I don’t think he is. 

But when he and business leaders can't 
agree on a tax that is supposed 
to benefit businessmen, it does suggest a lack 
of understanding. 

The President should ask his economic 
advisers: “How sure can you be that this 
credit will stimulate economic growth?” 


Food and Agriculture Act of 1962 
SPEECH 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 21, 1962 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (HR. 11222) to im- 
Prove and protect farm income, to reduce 
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costs of farm programs to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, to reduce the Federal Govern- 
ment’s excessive stocks of agricultural com- 
modities, to maintian reasonable and stable 
prices of agricultural commodities and prod- 
ucts to consumers, to provide adequate sup- 
plies of agricultural commodities for domes- 
tic and foreign needs, to conserve natural 
resources, and for other purposes. 


Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pending amendment. I thought this bill 
was going to be a bill for the farmers of 
the Dakotas and Minnesota, but here we 
are cluttering it up with something else. 
We are going to take away from the 
farmers the right to drain these fields 
under the ACP programs. Why should 
this amendment be tacked onto this bill? 
I will say there was a possibility of my 
voting for this bill up to this point. It 
is entirely up to you whether you want 
to pass legislation shooting directly at 
western Minnesota, which I represent, 
and the Dakotas. I think the amend- 
ment has no place in the bill. It ought 
to go out. It has had its day in court 
and is now over in the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I am sur- 
prised the gentleman said he would vote 
for this bill when earlier in the day he 
said to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Hoeven] he would vote against it. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I 
said I would support the Hoeven sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. JONES of Misssouri. That kills 
the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. It 
would if passed, and I hope it does, but 
if the Hoeven amendment does not pass 
it was my intention to vote for the bill. 
There is no contradiction whatsoever in 
what I said. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I 
yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. I would 
like to call the gentleman's attention to 
House Agriculture Committee report, a5 
follows: 

At the hearings, the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Department of the Interior, 
numerous organizations interested in wild- 
life and conservation, and several Members 
of Congress appeared in favor of the bills. 
No witnesses appeared in opposition to the 


nate blocking of Federal aid to farm drain- 
age programs generally. The committee be- 
lieves that it has substantially provided in 
its amendments the safeguards suggested. 


Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I 
cannot subscribe to this idea of offering 
legislation that a Member of a particu- 
lar area offers. That is what 
amendment does. I do not think my 
position on the other bill was fully taken 
care of, and I see no reason to clutter 
up this bill at the present time with this 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have lost account of 
the number of times I have had to rise 
on the floor of this House of Repre- 
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sentatives and attempt to defend the 
farmers of North and South Dakota and 
nesota against the duckhunters. 

In the last session of Congress, during 
the argument on this same wetlands 
gramage provision, I believe I stated 
Wat if this is such a good provision why 
hot apply it to all the States, why limit 
it to the farmers of the Dakotas and 
Minnesota? If the farmers in all States 
Were to be prohibited from draining pot- 
holes under the ACP program, as this 
amendment provides in the Dakotas and 
Minnesota, perhaps I would have more 
help in my fight against this provision. 

I hope this amendment is voted down. 


Russian Fishing Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN TRE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speeker, I 
Would like to bring to the attention of 
My colleagues a statement recently made 
by the Soviet Council of Ministers in- 
to ting a series of measures to increase 

tal Russian fish catch and processing. 
The Council of Ministers and the Com- 
Munist Party Central Committee have 
Ordered fish catch increased from 3.6 to 
Million tons by 1965. While the Rus- 
sian fishing industry has grown tre- 
Mendously and is still growing, the U.S. 
hing industry has declined steadily. 
8 ithin the last few years the United 

tates has dropped from second place in 
a World fish production to fifth place, 
th Japan, Russia, Red China, and Peru 
Producing more than our country. 
1 took a sputnik to alarm Americans 
to action on our scientific and 
technological programs. What is more 
marming than the sight of Russian fish- 
15 Vessels who are operating as close as 
Miles from Cape Cod, on Georges 
These vessels haye come earlier 
and in larger numbers this year. Latest 
peborts state that there are presently 
a 150 to 180 Russian fishing vessels 
to Oeorges Bank. The Russians want 

Penetrate our fishing waters for two 
— First, they want to defeat us 
of ugh economic competition. This is, 


Course, a part of their cold war strat- 
: and, second, they want to use their 
Ashing vessels for soundings for their 

e submarine fleet. I realize that 
here are no legal means to prevent the 
ters from prowling in fishing wa- 
dic. Outside our own 3-mile coastal juris- 

tion. But we must remember that 
ider no conditions can we afford to al- 
2 the Soviet Union to outdistance us 
vess number and quality of our fishing 
Uniting, the oldest industry in the 

ted States, is now threatened with 
rey} ction. This great industry must be 
by ved before it is completely inundated 
reyussian economic penetration. By 

Ving this industry they, in turn, will 
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make an important and material contri- 
bution to our food supply and our na- 
tional defense and well-being of our 
citizens. 


Kennedy’s Tax Policy Questioned 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Reconp, 
I include an article entitled “Business 
Outlook,” by J. A. Livingston, which ap- 
peared in the June 20, 1962, edition of 
the Washington Post: 

BUSINESS OUTLOOK: KENNEDY'S Tax POLICY 
QUESTIONED 
(By J. A. Livingston) 

President Kennedy’s obsession with eco- 
nomic growth could result in a serious error 
in tax policy. 

When the President campaigned for office, 
he announced that he intended to get the 
country moving again. He implied that eco- 
nomically the United States had stagnated 
under President Eisenhower. 

Now, the recovery from the 1960-61 reces- 
sion has slowed down, The stock market 
has crashed, Wall Street is in a bear market. 

The President doesn't want the economy 
to run out of gas. That's understandable 
and sensible. And the President has wisely 
promised a tax overhaul for next year. 

Yet, Mr. Kennedy and his advisers are still 
promoting the investment tax credit as an 
expansionary device. 

This is a technical tax question—but im- 
portant enough to all of us to be worth un- 
derstanding. The President wants to give 
businessmen a tax deduction of 7 percent 
or 8 percent in each year in which they 
spend money on plant modernization. He 
says this will stimulate growth. 

Yet this is a stimulant businessmen don't 
want. They’d much prefer a forthright re- 
vision of depreciation rates on plant and 
equipment—so that they can get back their 
investment money more speedily. 

Roger M. Blough, United States Steel chair- 
man, declared that such a change would 
have an “electrifying effect upon business 
attitude.” 

Example: Suppose the depreciation time 
on a machine were reduced from 15 years 
to 12 years. That would mean the business- 
man would get back his money 20 percent 
quicker. That means far more than a one- 
shot credit. It's a permanent year-by-year 
benefit. This, the President has promised 
soon. Therefore, the tax credit is not nec- 
essary—unless the revision of depreciation 
schedules is niggardly. 

The investment credit has a seldom men- 
tioned disadvantage. It distorts economic 
motive. 

Is it any great advantage to the economy 
or the administration to have businessmen 
spend more on equipment under the lash of 
tax incentive? 

The Nation would be far better off if busi- 
nessmen carefully weighed alternatives: Is 
it more efficient to modernize plant and save 
labor, or is it more efficient to maintain or 
improve or retrain the present labor force. 

The investment tax credit accents expendi- 
tures on fixed assets. It could be just as 
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sensible and useful to spend money on peo- 
ple—workers. 

There's a second disadvantage. The 
Treasury will sacrifice more than a billion 
dollars in taxes to give businessmen what 
they don’t want. Further, the credit will 
be one more gimmick in the tax structure. 
And, if the President is genulnely determined 
to overhaul—from top to bottom—the tax 
structure next year, it would be far better 
to hold off on this credit. It would be just 
another loophole to be got rid of next year. 

I find it difficult to understand why the 
President and his advisers want to say to 
the business community, in effect: “You 
don't know what's good for you. This isn’t 
castor oil. It's honey.” 

Maybe it is honey. But If businessmen 
think it’s castor oll, then the main purpose 
of the concession—to encourage expansion— 
is partially, if not entirely, defeated. 

Sure, businessmen will take advantage of 
it. Any corporation executive would be 
foolish not to take a credit—when it’s 
handed him for free. Businessmen who in- 
tend to install new machinery might even 
speed up their spending by a month or two— 
to get the credit in a particular tax year. 

But will the credit stimulate businessmen 
to do what they hadn't intended to do 
anyway? s 

It puts a slight plus on expenditures o 
machinery as against expenditure on labor 
for expansion. But is that necessarily good? 
No wonder the AFL-CIO oppose the plan 
as a giveaway. 

This credit deserves an objective reexam- 
ination by the administration. Such a reas- 
sessment is particularly important at this 
juncture when the President is accused of 
being antibusiness. 

I don't think he is, 

But when he and business leaders can't 
agree on a tax proposal that is supposed to 
benefit businessmen, it does suggest a lack 
of understanding. 

The President should ask his economic 
advisers: “How sure can you be that this 
credit will stimulate economic growth?” 


Time To Bring Order Out of Farm Chacs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
the Food and Agriculture Act of 1962 is 
of major concern not only to the farmers 
of the Nation but to all our citizens since 
we all are users of farm products and 
since the vast surpluses that have piled 
up in our storage warehouses are costing 
the taxpayers millions of dollars every 
month. 

The Nashville Tennessean in a recent 
editorial has pointed out that overpro- 
duction is the root of the farm problem 
and that the Food and Agriculture Act 
presently under consideration by the 
House is aimed at cutting down these 
vast surpluses, yet at the same time pro- 
viding the farmer with adequate income. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I insert the article from the Nash- 
ville Tennessean in the Recorp. 

The editorial follows: 

Time To Brinc Orprer Our or Farm CHAOS 

The House, which is now considering the 
Kennedy administration's omnibus farm bill, 
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has an opportunity to begin plowing a new 
furrow in farm policy, and it is long past 
time that it did. 

Overproduction is at the root of the farm 
problem with more and more being produced 
on less and less acreage. The alternative 
solutions to burgeoning surpluses is in a free 
market or in Federal management of prices 
and supply. 

The bill before the House would give 
farmers a choice through referendum on 
which method they prefer—a free market or 
production controls. 

Unless a new attempt is made at control- 
ling production, abundance will become even 
more of an unholy glut and the cost of sur- 
pluses, already a staggering burden, will 
increase. 

Since - World War II, livestock production 
has increased by 75 percent, food grains crops 
have tripled, and feed grains production has 
quadrupled. To keep farm income from 
skidding to nothing, the Government has 
purchased various commodities in surplus. 
Storage alone is a tremendous problem. 
Costs have steadily climbed. 

In 1951, the total cost of all Department 
of Agriculture activities, including price 
supports, loans, and surplus removal pro- 
grams, was slightly over $649 million. By 
1961 these total costs had jumped to $5,929 
billion. 

During the Eisenhower administration, 
when Farm Secretary Ezra Taft Benson 
fondiy but erroneously believed farmers 
would voluntarily cut production, farm pro- 
gram costs ranged from 62.917 billion to 
$7.091 billion. 

Despite the increases in Federal funds to 
agriculture, the net income from farming 
has steadily dwindled since 1951. The farm- 
ers got less of the food dollar while house- 
wives paid more for food at artificially sup- 
ported prices. And the taxpayers have 
shelled out increasing amounts for crop 
storage facilities. 

In the Senate debate recently, Senator 
ELLENDER said surplus wheat and corn stocks 
alone cost the Government more than $900 
million in carrying charges in 1961. Cur- 
rently the Nation has more than $9 billion 
in surplus food stored up. 

The farmers are unhappy with this situa- 
tion. The taxpayers are unhappy. The 
question of both is, How long will it con- 
tinue? 

The House can answer the question of 
surplus and storage costs. 

The President has said that approval of 
the bill would save the Nation’s taxpayers 
$4 billion in the next 4 years, mostly in re- 
ductions of surplus and storage costs. The 
bill would reduce supply below demand 
while surpluses are cut to desirable levels. 
Then, supply would be kept in line with 
demand if farmers chose production con- 
trols. 

This is no time for timidity or partisan 
infighting. Congress must face up to the 
consequences of continuing along the Ben- 
sonism road to more surplus glut, more 
taxes, more room for storage scandals and 
possibly something worse—a farm depres- 
sion. 

If order is to be brought out of the farm 
chaos of recent years, the time for Congress 
to start is now—with passage of the measure 
before it. 


The National Lottery of Honduras 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr, FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to tell the Members of Congress about 
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the national lottery of Honduras. This 
small and poor nation, like all of our 
other South American neighbors, realizes 
considerable benefits from its national 
lottery. 

In 1961, the gross receipts of a national 
lottery came to over $15 million, The 
net income in that year amounted to 
about $2 million. The profits are dis- 
tributed by the Council for Infant 
Charity which are spent for public health 
and hospital facilities. 

Mr. Speaker, the national lottery of 
Honduras is very productive. If the 
United States had a national lottery, it 
would easily and painlessly produce over 
$10 billion a year in additional income 
which could bring relief to our hard- 
pressed taxpayers. 


Plight of Migrant Workers and Their 
Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, all of us have heard of the 
plight of an individual who is having a 
difficult time educating his children. 
Usually some feature writer of a news- 
paper will do a story every few months 
on one of these individuals. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the plight of one of the 
largest poverty groups is often neglected. 

I am speaking of the migrant worker 
and his children. Anyone who thinks 
about the difficulties in educating chil- 
dren who are constantly on the move 
and whose parents barely live on a sub- 
Sistence level can see that something 
needs to be done. 

Recently a group of aware students 
formed a group to aid these children in 
their difficult situation. They visited my 
office and offered to help spread the word 
of the Volunteer Service Corps which will 
be patterned on the District of Colum- 
bia’s Urban Service Corps except that it 
will deal specifically with migrant chil- 
dren. 

The students represent the intercol- 
legiate committee on migrant children 
and the National Federation of Catholic 
College Students, Their purpose was to 
see what they could do to ease the plight 
of the migrant children. 

Mr. President, two newspapers have 
reported on the activities of the stu- 
dents involved in this project. I ask 
for unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rxcond, the June 
9 news article in the Washington Post 
entitled, “Students Seek to Aid Mi- 
grants,” and the May 17 Newark Evening 
News article entitled, “Westfield Coed 
Carries Ball.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, June 9, 1962] 
STUDENTS SEEK To Am MIGRANTS 

A delegation of college students called on 
Senator HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR., Democrat, 
of New Jersey, recently offering to help 
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spread the word of the volunteer service 
corps he is trying to organize this summer. 

The corps, somewhat similar to the Dis- 
triet's Urban Service Corps, would help with 
the care and education of children in mi- 
grant workers’ camps. 

The four students, three from Bucknell 
and one from Swarthmore, represent the 
Intercollegiate Committee on Migrant Chil- 
dren and the National Federation of Catholic 
College Students. They came to learn how 
they could ease the plight of migrant chil- 

n. 

“I was impressed with their heartfelt vol- 
unteer spirit—the kind of spirit that get 
things done,“ Senator Witt1ams said after 
the group had left. They are going to be ® 
valuable adjunct to the summer and 
we are going to work with them in every way 
possible.” 

The students are Steve Danish, Barbara 
Wolford and Carol Kurtz, of Bucknell, and 
Ronald Hale, of Swarthmore, Miss Kurts 
plans to work in a migrant camp this sum- 
mer. The four saw members of the Migra- 
tory Subcommittee head by Witt1ams, mem- 
bers of the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, and members of the President's Com- 
mittee on Migratory Labor. 

The four represent students on about 50 
campuses, They are trying to encourage th® 
establishment of committees on migrant lā- 
bor in colleges across the land, said Ha!TY 
Wilkinson, subcommittee attorney. 

The group will support legislation now in 
Congress aimed at helping migrant workers. 
A bill providing grants to States for setting 
up health clinics for migrant workers is DOW 
in the House Education and Labor Commit- 
tee, as is another providing Federal funds to 
schools in areas of extensive migrant labor. 
A migrant child labor bill providing x 
mum standards has been reported out by the 
committee. All three bills have passed the 
Senate. 

[From the Newark (N.J.) Evening News, 

May 17, 1962] 
WESTFIELD COED CARRIES BALL—BUCKNELL 

SENIOR LOBBIES FOR MIGRANT LABOR CAUSE 


Washineton—Carol Kurtz, a 22-year 
college senior from Westfield, evidently feels 
that actions speak louder than words W 
it comes to helping migrant laborers in the 
United States. T 

Not that words are neglected, Miss Kurtz 
and three other members of an Interco! 
legiate Committee on Migratory Labor came 
here yesterday to do some “informal lobby 
ing” with Congressmen in behalf of legtsla- 
tion sponsored by Senator Harrison A. WII“ 
LIAMS JR., Democrat of New Jersey. t 

But she is also a member of a 30-stude? 
committee at Bucknell University, where she 
is a senior majoring in history, that sells 
cakes and Easter eggs, and washes cars. 2 
raise money to help defray college expenses 
of a migrant youth. 

And this summer she will spend 6 ween⸗ 
teaching preschool children of migrant fam! 
lies at a daycare center in Cranbury. 1 

Miss Kurtz, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Car 
F. Kurtz, who live at 716 Knollwood Terrace, 
Westfield, got interested in the problems 
migrant laborers through her history PT 
fessor, Dr. Cyrus Karraker. t 

The result was formation of the stude? 
committee at Bucknell a year ago that raised 
funds to help the daughter of a migran! 
family graduate last year from Upsala OO” 
lege in East Orange. This year, the commit 
tee is sponsoring a student at Adams Sta 
College in Alamosa, Colo. ti 

Last month, the Bucknell students imie 
ated the formation of the inte coole 
committee that represents some 200 coll caid 
and their 30,000 students. Miss Kurtz 
yesterday the committee hopes to organize 
efforts on all campuses to help in the Edu 
tion of migrant chiidren. wo 

She was accompanied yesterday by at 
other Bucknell students—Steven Danish 
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Binghamton, N. T., and Barbara Wolford of 
— Pu. — and a student from 
in 8 College, Ronald Halle, who lives 
on. 
honey called on Senator WNLITAx S, who said 
85 ter that “they came in here like a welcome 
8 of cool, fresh air,“ and then visited a 
nn ber of Congressmen, among them Repre- 
Rtatives PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, Republi- 
“an of New Jersey, and Frank THOMPSON 
. Democrat of New Jersey. 
i We're just trying to arouse public opin- 
On and let the Congressmen know that col- 
We students are interested in the problems 
Migrants,” Miss Kurtz said. 
asst night, the quartet returned to college 
&ssrooms, This is, after all, exam week. 
Pe Wrams said the students’ visit 
effective political action.” 
And Miss Kurtz believes in action. Next 
she hopes to serve with the Peace Corps. 


U Thant’s Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr.ROUSSELOT, Mr. Speaker, there 
N d in the June 26, 1962, issue of 
ational Review Bulletin an article en- 
ee “U Thant’s Constituents.” It con- 
Ths the nonsensical one nation, one 
or Tule of the United Nations. While 
tten in a somewhat amusing style, the 

Pee Cle accurately describes the inequities 
a ying such a country as Mauritania 
States that is equal to that of the United 


rk. believe the article will be of interest 
My colleagues, and, under unanimous 
pasent, Place it in the Appendix of the 
CORD: 
U THANT'’S CONSTITUENTS 


Wor U.N.’s Welcome Committee (WC) is 
Bay (or more properly, sitting,“ as they 
for oe committees) overtime on plans 
v e new member season, and thanking its 
Of th, gods and demons over the foresight 
ligu © U.N. founders in assuring tax-free 
of ha Rwanda and Burandi will be guests 
onor for the first wave of cocktail 
of * early next month. You never heard 
Worl: & B.? Neither did anyone else in the 
ga d. but we all soon will, when their dele- 
UN’ becomes Nos. 105. and 106 in the 
R. galaxy of free, independent nations. 
toe E B. have been strenuously preparing 
tay a approaching apotheosis. Up to now 
an, ve been a trust territory, called 
The da-Urandl, under Belgian trusteeship. 
jthabitants of their 20,000 square miles 
men 5 percent tall, handsome Watusi tribes- 
Two" and 84 percent short, homely Bahuta. 
the years ago the two tribes qualified under 
Ch Peace-loying provision of the U.N. 
to er by reciprocal killings of 100,000 or 
to ddt King took over in one section, an up- 
Concer’ republic in the other. All parties 
Rr Sg felt two nations would be better 
With one, U.N.-wise. So here they come, 
& little shift in spelling. It is gen- 
100 believed that within a few weeks after 
Dleta ndence. when the Belgian troops com- 
ang wane mandatory withdrawal, Bahutu 
atusl are going to prove that when it 
the to making a shambles, the tribes of 
Ngo are merest tyros. 
te in July all flags and drinks will be 
Tor the smiling members of the FLN 
Will offer the credentials of Free Algeria, 


Out 
Who 
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No. 107. This autumn should bring a Mau 
Mau leader to take seat No. 108 for Kenya, 
unless an envoy from Uganda beats him to 
the bar. The U.N.’s special Committee of 
Seventeen, meeting in Dar es Salaam (Tan- 
ganyika) last week, demanded immediate in- 
dependence (thus ipso factor U.N. member- 
ship) for Nyasaland and the three British 
enclaves in southwest Africa—Basutoland, 
Bechuanaland, and Swaziland. These last 
three future stars in the U.N.’s crown have 
a total population of 1.25 million, almost all 
illiterate and primitive; each lacks all geo- 
graphic, economic, political, and historical 
conditions for existence. All conditions save 
one, that is: each will have the same U.N. 
vote as the United States, France, and Eng- 
land. 

Acting Secretary General U Thant smells, 
you might say, which way the wind is blow- 
ing. Whirling up and down the eastern 
seaboard to receive the honorary degrees of 
our academies, he found occasion at Wil- 
liams to lash out against those who begin 
to suggest that a voting system where 
Rwanda equals United States is ridiculous: 
a “strange” opinion, U Thant opined, for 


those “who attach the greatest importance 


to democratic principles.” There must be 
“one yote for each nation,” just as there 
should be “one vote per adult human 
being.” : 

However weak the Acting Secretary’s logic, 
he seems to know his ropes as campaigner. 
He'll be up for election as permanent Secre- 
tary General next April. Salary and pension 
tax free, of course, like the liquor, 


Dick Maher: Gentleman Journalist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 7, 1962 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on June 
14 an honor, richly deserved, was 
awarded to Dick Maher, one of the 
ablest and most astute political editors 
in our Nation. 

Under leave granted, I insert in the 
Record an editorial which appeared in 
the Cleveland Press on June 15 written 
by the able and distinguished editor, 
Louis B. Seltzer, and also an article by 
Joe Collier titled “Dems, GOP Respect 
Maher for His Savvy, Impartiality”: 

Dick MAHER: GENTLEMAN JOURNALIST 
(By Louis B. Seltzer) 

In the presence last night of perhaps the 
alltime most nonpartisan and widely repre- 
sentative audience of 800 gathered together 
in Greater Cleveland in this generation, the 
modest, sincere, earnest, and totally unaf- 
fected character of the guest of honor shone 
through to everyone. 

The Republican Ripon Club bestowed upon 
Richard L. Maher, the politics editor of this 
newspaper, its first annual award. Political 
differences were set aside. Political enmities 
were suspended. 

Only one thing mattered, and that was to 
do honor to a man who for a complete gen- 
eration (40 years), has distinguished himself 
for a journalistic objectivity and integrity 
that has won wide acclaim for himself and, 
vicariously, for the newspaper which is proud 
of him. . 

No one who ever met Dick Maher, or knows 
him, or works with him, or has confided 
in him, has anything but the most whole- 
some respect, regard, and affection for him. 
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There are those who have labored in jour- 
nalism in Greater Cleveland and Ohio for 
better than a half century who cannot recall 
any other who has won so genuine and deep 
regard for himself both personally and pro- 
Tessionally. 

Dick Maher is the precise antithesis of the 
hero in a newspaper play called “Five Star 
Final.” Dick is a teetotaler, a nonsmoker, ad- 
heres in his vocabulary strictly to the words 
found in the dictionary (and not rearrange- 
ment of phrases in the Bible), a thoughtful 
husband and a proud father. 

And a constant inspiration to all of us 
around the Cleveland Press who consider it 
a rare privilege to be his journalistic con- 
temporary. 

Dems, GOP, RESPECT MAHER FoR His Savvy, 
IMPARTIALITY 


(By Joe Collier) 


Once upon a day after elections here, when 
the Press city room was in spirited con- 
fusion, some one phoned for an opinion on 
an undecided race. 

“Just a second,” a staffer replied happily, 
“T'll give you the ouija board.“ 

The ouija board for politics in this office 
is Dick Maher and has been since long be- 
fore many of the rest of us voted for the first 
time. 

HE’S JUST 59 


“Dick has got to be in his middle sixties,” 
said Dan Duffy of the elections board re- 
cently. Dan has been deeply imbedded in 
poilitics since early childhood. "I'm 63 and 
when I was a kid Dick was an authority.” 

But Duffy is wrong; Richard Leo Maher 
is only 59. He will be honored next week 
by the Ripon Club, oldest Republican or- 
ganization in the city. He has been a news- 
pa all of his working life, and politics 
editor most of it, although many lofty other 
jobs have been offered him. 

So little tempted has Dick been to leave 
the business that his wife, Lucille, has only 
the vaguest recollection of these offers. 

“I think there was one time when someone 
asked him about something.“ she recalls. 
“All I know is that Dick said ‘No’.” 

Covering politics as Dick does it is a 
strenuous business. Legislative reporters 
who are not easily impressed by the deeds 
of others have long since abandoned at- 
tempts to keep up with him. 

HAS SIXTH SENSE 


His energies are not scattered, either. Ob- 
servant politicians have long known that 
Dick has a sixth sense about being on the 
spot for events. 

“At a national convention, when the con- 
fusion is the greatest,” one said recently, “I 
stick around Dick to be on hand for excite- 
ment. If he's there, something happens. 
If he goes to bed, you might as well go to 
bed too.“ 

A few years ago Dick decided that not all 
events of the Ohio Legislature are worth 
covering, es y the disheveled events 
late at night in hotels where most legislators 
stay. So he took his bed to the Columbus 
Athletic Club where peace and quiet are 
more likely. 

PHONE ALWAYS OPEN 

Even so, his phone is open and if anything 
important happens he is awakened. In fact, 
the phone is a way of life for him. At his 
home, 26826 Bruce Road, Bay Village, he is 
summoned for conversations at all hours, 
sometimes by wounded politicos with harsh 
and often alcoholic words to say. 

He is patient. “Why don't you think this 
over and call me in the morning,” he says 
softly. 

In a field where one of the perils is liquor, 
with many politicians keeping a reporter's 
bottle in the desk, Dick is well armored. 
He seldom drinks, and not solely because he 
has seen many esteemed colleagues go down 
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the liquor drain. He just doesn't like liquor, 
and makes for an ice cream soda instead of 
a martini. 

EATS WITH CAUTION 

When it's up to him, he eats with caution, 
ehunning carelessly prepared food. But it's 
not up to him at the uncounted dinners, 
banquets, barbecues, and other ceremonial 
events he has to attend. Not long ago he ex- 

his concern for his digestive tract 
by asking his wife to forego serving chicken 
at home for at least 8 months. 

The Mahers seldom go to private parties, 
and never entertain for business reasons. 
Dick is away from home during many weeks 
of the year covering the legislature and other 
political events, and enjoys quiet at home 
when he can get it. 

HAS EXCELLENT RECALL 

One enterprising Clevelander, having failed 
a score of times to get Dick to a private party 
at his home, turned cute last year. He 
phoned a friend at the Press and had him 
search the Maher file for some event worth 

celebrating. It turned out last year was 

Dick's 40th in newspaper business. Dick was 
named guest of honor on that basis and 
attended, 

Dan Duffy says that Dick has almost total 
recall of the results of past elections, local, 
State, and National, and can call up accurate 
vote counts and other oddments. He also 
knows the names, spelling and background 
of almost everyone who has ever run for of- 
fice in the county, and many others in the 
State. 

Without seeking it, he has become the 
confidante of many nationally celebrated 
people who seek his counsel, One day early 
in 1960 a phone call for Maher came to the 
city desk. 

It was Joe Kennedy, the President's father, 
in New York, anxious to talk over the results 
with Maher, whom he had heard of, but 
never met. They talked for half an hour, 
and afterwards Maher was able to predict 
that West Virginia would go big for Kennedy, 
which it did. 

He has known every President since Herbert 
Hoover from campaign tours, every Governor 
from Vic Donshey, and all U.S. Senators 
from Ohio, beginning with Atlee Pomerene. 

IS RESPECTED 

He does not always agree with officeholders 
and politicians and, when he doesn't, criti- 
cizes them in print, even if they are friends. 
Whether they agree or not with his view, 
they respect it and him. 

“Dick is fair and he knows what to print,” 
one veteran politician said recently. That's 
why Dick often attends caucuses from which 
others are barred. 

In what private life has been left to him, 
Dick has reared a fine family of four. Three 
he launched into their own choice of calling, 
and the youngest now is at Georgetown Law 
School in Washington. Dick himself once 
took law at Cleveland Law School but 
reluctantly gave it up because of time pres- 
sures. 


HELPED FOUND CHURCH 


His only other avocation has been in con- 
nection with his religion. He was a found- 
ing member of St. Raphael Catholic Church 
in Bay Village and has been on the parish 
council since 1946. 

He held every office in the Cleveland Coun- 
cil, Knights of Columbus, and was grand 
knight for 2 years before he was 30. In 

- 1948 the K. of C. made him Catholic man- 
of-the-year. 

He has been a trustee of Catholic chari- 
tles for 10 years, a member of the executive 
committee for 5, and treasurer since last 
December. 

He has no hobbies but yard work at home 
and reading political history. 

Some time ago at a Governors’ conference 
in Miami Beach, Fla., the boys took time off 
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for deep-sea fishing and Maher was swept 
along. He hasn't fished more than half a 
dozen times in his life and still harbors a 
resentment against the Indian Lake fish for 
not offering a single bite in an almost un- 
endurable afternoon and evening years ago. 

In Florida, Dick caught the only sailfish to 
the envy of all hands—and to his own hor- 
ror when he found he was expected to have 
it stuffed and mounted for home, at a cost 
of $110. 

Deep-sea fishing in Florida was purely 
ceremonial to Dick, and he ordered the fish 
liberated as he hurried back to shore to see 
what the Governors had caught. 


Kennedy Myths 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
his Yale address, President Kennedy 
spoke about myths and how he wanted 
to take a sophisticated view of do- 
mestic matters. David Lawrence in the 
U.S. News & World Report. of June 25, 
and Henry J. Taylor in the Washington 
Post of June 20, talk about these myths. 
I think they bring President Kennedy 
down to earth. 

The articles follow: 

[From U.S. News & World Report, June 25, 
1962] 


MyYTus 
(By David Lawrence) 


President Kennedy in an address at Yale 
University’s commencement exercises on 
June 11 brushed aside as myths most of 
the criticism against his administration. 

Mr. Kennedy said the cry about big Gov- 
ernment is a myth. He said that the 
talk of big spending by Government is a 
myth. He said that each President since 
Herbert Hoover’s administration had out- 
spent” his predecessors. Then came the 
following passage in Mr. Kennedy's speech: 

“Obviously deficits are sometimes danger- 
ous—and so are surpluses. But honest as- 
sessment plainly requires a more sophisti- 
cated view than the old and automatic 
cliche that deficits automatically bring in- 
filation.” 

The President went on to say that public 
debt had increased only 8 percent since the 
end of World War II, while private debt was 

305 percent and the debt of State 
and local governments was increasing by 
378 percent. He omitted to say that pri- 
vate debt and State and local debt had been 
at a standstill during the war while Federal 
debt multiplied 308 percent. 

Mr. Kennedy contended rightly that bor- 
rowing “can lead to overextension and col- 
lapse—but it also can lead to expansion and 
strength.” But, despite his aversion for 
“old clichés" and “stereotyped views,” the 
President must realize that human nature 
doesn't change and that sooner or later there 
must be a day of reckoning. Those who lend 
their savings want their money back. Those 
who spend other people's money—particu- 
larly in private business—and don't pay it 
back must suffer the severest penalty. 

Government is no exception, Adam 
Smith, as far back as 1776 in his famous 
work on “The Wealth of Nations, said that, 
when burdened by debt, the favorite device 
of governments since ancient times had been 
to revalue the monetary unit downward and 
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cheat the people. Why are gold-mining 
stocks being quoted nowadays higher 
higher in world markets? Is it believed that 
the American dollar is weak and will in- 
evyitably be devalued? 

The biggest “myth” of the hour Is that 
you can theorize the past out of existence 
or that, by taking a “sophisticated” view, 
you can brush aside the hard rules of busi- 
ness. For, unless there’s a reasonable profit, 
a company cannot pay adequate dividends. 
And, unless it can pay good dividends, 1$ 
cannot attract capital for expansion. 
There's nothing “mythical” about these sim- 
ple rules of economics. 

Businessmen today don't have much con- 
fidence in the economic future for a variety 
of reasons—among them the failure of thé 
Kennedy administration, as well as its pred- 
ecessors to cope with the monopoly power 
of labor unions, which keep on incre 
wage costs and narrowing profit margins. it 
shouldn't be forgotten either that the Demo- 
cratic Party has been in control of Congress 
for 30 years now, with the exception of tw? 
periods of 2 years each. 

Mr. Kennedy has added one critical factor- 
He interfered recently in the process of mak- 
ing prices by which business seeks to cover 
costs and earn a fair profit. No smokescree? 
such as raised by the President about “old 
cliches” will erase the fact that business ta- 
day is faced by a hostile and retaliatory ad- 
ministration. The President also said in his 
speech at Yale: 

“If a contest in angry argument were 
forced upon it, no administration 
shrink from response, and history does not 
suggest that American Presidents are totally 
without resources In an engagement forced 
upon them because of hostility in one sec- 
tor of society.“ 

Three days liter the New York Times I 
a Washington dispatch reported that Attor- 
ney General Kennedy had had a dozen busi 
ness leaders to lunch and had insisted tna 
the administration was not hostile to busi- 
ness. But then the dispatch added: 

“He (the Attorney General) was also un“ 
derstood to have warned that continuing viO- 
lent attacks by the business community 
could arouse some hostility on the 
dent’s part.” 7 

Why are threats like this continued 
When will President Kennedy wake up to the 
fact that he has interfered in the normal 
pricemaking function of American indus 
try and has actually used the Department 
Justice as a club to harass businessmen? 5 

It isn’t a myth that the administratic® 
has failed to come to grips with ec 
problems. Terms like “inflation” and dene, 
tion“ can be argued interminably, but wo 
really counts is whether we are heading 


a depression with another big deficit in 


Treasury and a virtual dictatorship by 
Government over business. This could mea” 
less and less tax revenue. Sooner or late 
the accumulation of Treasury deficits a 
breed fear that the dollar is in trouble s 
that the people may be cheated again 
revaluation of their currency—as was done 
in 1934. or 

Call it inflation or price instability 2 
any other sophisticated phrase, but, ae 
fortunately, the purchasing power of 00 
dollar today is 46 cents, compared to 1 
cents in 1939. And that’s no myth. 


[From the Washington Daily News, 
June 20, 1962] 
Just a Dream 
(By Henry J. Taylor) i 
It is difficult to make a serious commen, 
on what President Kennedy calls m the 
about money. These may be “myths” in 
White House but they are not myths tis 
history of the world. The tut-tut to debt 
not even novel. Nor the rosy glow on spe 
ing. Debt is to politicians what hay 18 
horse. But who pays for their actions in 
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end? The stricken nation and its stricken 
People. 

I heard Peron in the wheat-beef-corn-rich 
Wientine make Mr. Kennedy's same claims. 

ere is the Argentine money value now? 

d where is the Argentine economy? The 

Tesident said not one money-debt word 
fone et didn't say (and practice) when he 

k Rome. That was 40 years ago. Hitler, 
Ne made this idea the economic key- 

ne of his national socialism in 1933. 
ti en Mr, Kennedy said some conversa- 

Ons he has heard “sound like old records, 
1036 laying, left over from the middle 

5," it depends on whose recordings you 

M. listening to. For not alone did both 

Tus olim and Hitler make the speech, but 

Ve heard Nasser make it in Egypt, Franco 

Spain, Tito in Belgrade, and, of course, 

um in France. But I never heard it often 

enough to believe in it because I have seen 
What happened to those who did. 

10 btless our President is sincere, but he 

also wrong. He is equally wrong when he 

Seeks to define confidence. Confidence is 

un internal, individual conviction. It can- 

not be commanded into existence. The stock 

et mirrors the feelings of the world’s 

Ons. If many thoughtful businessmen 

ls investors have lost much confidence it 

not, heaven knows, because they want to. 

y in his right mind would prefer trou- 

With the governmental powerhouse, and 

of all with the President. Few can be 

stupid as that. 

If confidence wanes it is because many 
hehe responsible to themselves, their fami- 
how ap companies profoundly disagree with 

Mr. Kennedy thinks and his methods of 
baorcing his will. Perhaps they are wrong, 

t in his recent Yale contentions, other 
‘etches, and in much of his performance, 

Kennedy has chosen to champion ideas 
1855 have only paid off in politics and never 

the security of nations, 

This represents the great underlying trag- 
dy. Political economics is the stock and 
Kade of politics. Yet, prosperity is not cre- 
ie by an applause meter, and even good 

tentions are no substitute for national 


ty. 
It is profoundly wrong for Mr. Kennedy to 
lie t the confidence factor merely as a pub- 
Telations question. Nor should such 
dhe dee about his programs be belittled in 
White House as if they were small, mean, 
— prejudices by opponents. The 
bts are far more justified and honest 
than that, For history, mathematics, a 
knowledge of workaday life in a household 
Ration, and all the lessons of human na- 
figure in these doubts. 
Confidence, again, is an internal, individ- 
ual conviction. It cannot be commanded 
from on high because thoughtful, expe- 
treed people do not change their minds 
as t easily. Confidence is impossible as long 
the President defies reality and merely 
er bPorts the political, convenient theories 
his advisers. What the President contin- 
10 y talks about in economics is not a pol- 
y: it is a dream. 


House Committee on Un-American Activi- 


ties Discussed Favorably 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 21, 1962 
Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, the left- 


Wing crowd is constantly flooding the 
Members of Congress with articles at- 
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tacking the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. For a change, I thought that 
perhaps they would like to read an edi- 
torial by WERC, of the Taft Broadcast- 
ing Co., of Cincinnati, commending the 
committee. 

The editorial follows: 

No other investigating arm of Congress is 
so constantly subjected to scurrilous attacks 
as the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. That the Communists and their 
sympathizers are always striving to blacken 
the committee and discredit its work is per- 
fectly understandable. But we have never 
been able to fathom why others who ob- 
viously are not Communists also attempt to 
destroy this highly effective weapon against 
the Communist conspiracy. We can only be- 
lieve these people are totally unaware of the 
true nature of this insidious threat and have 
been duped by clever Red propagandists. 

The committee; in its hearings last week 
in Washington, once again spotlighted how 
the Communists worm their way into inno- 
cent groups, establish front organizations, 
and exploit minorities for their own evil pur- 
poses. For 4 days the committee probed 
Communist infiltration in the Cleveland area 
and efforts by the party to enlist Negroes in 
its cause. 

The facts the committee brought to light 
were not things that happened a long time 
ago. Events as recent as 1960 were described 
by a courageous Negro woman, Mrs. Julia 
Brown, who from 1948 until 1960 ostensibly 
was a party member in Cleveland but ac- 
tually was working as an undercover in- 
formant for the FBI. Mrs. Brown testified 
in 1960 her Communist group was ordered 
to infiltrate every kind of organization in- 
cluding neighborhood clubs and churches. 

The hyprocrisy of the Communists in the 
matter of race relations was exposed by Mrs. 
Brown who revealed Communist cells in 
Cleveland are segregated. She said she 
couldn't attend Communist meetings near 
her home because they were barred to 
N 
Mrs. Brown's testimony was a primer in 
basic subversive tactics. She told how party 
members raised $800 in the name of a Meth- 
odist Church then spent two-thirds of it for 
legal and political expenses. She described 
how the party ordered her to Washington in 
1951 for the founding of the National So- 
journers for Peace and Justice, which was a 
Communist front organization, but which 
attracted a number of innocent dupes who 
were sincerely interested in civil rights. 

To any student of communism, what Mrs. 
Brown had to say was an old story—only the 
names and places were different. But, it's 
a story that needs to be told again and again 
to remind Americans that, despite what some 
may say, communism remains a definite 
threat to the internal security of our country. 


Borrowing for Extravagance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
the Washington press has been, as usual, 
noticeably aloof in recognizing my study 
on military procurement and my state- 
ments on its findings. As a 20-year 
Member of Congress, this comes as little 
surprise. The provincial Washington 
press seldom knows it is raining until it 
is choked by a shrinking suit. 
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Happily, however, wire service re- 
porters, reporters staffing bureaus for 
outside-Washington newspapers, and 
others are not as interested as the Wash- 
inton press in protecting the misdoings 
of people who live and work here. Per- 
haps this is because the Washington 
newspapers take their lifeblood from the 
people who work for the Government. 
I do not know. Newspapers all over the 
United States, however, have been quite 
active in covering reports of my military 
procurement study. It has covered 15 
months, has been detailed and docu- 
mented in cooperation with the General 
Accounting Office, and shows that $12 to 
$15 billion of the taxpayers’ money is 
being wasted by the military every year. 

Much of this coverage has stemmed 
from Washington efforts by wire service 
reporters such as Joe Mohbat and Joe 
Coyne, of Associated Press, and Mar- 
guerite Davis, of United Press Interna- 
tional. Much has come from syndicated 
columns by Ralph deToledano, and from 
radio reports by people such as Art Berrio 
and Bill Roberts. Bureau representa- 
tives of my own area Newspapers such as 
Ben Cole, of the Indianapolis Star, Lou 
Himer, of the Indianapolis News, Dick 
Kirkpatrick, of the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
Dan Kidney, of Scripps-Howard, have 
also helped in getting the word to the 
people about the mess and waste in mili- 
tary procurement. There have been 
others such as Charles Nicodemus, of the 
Chicago Daily News, and Bob Branson, of 
Federated Publications. 

Stories these people have written and 
transmitted have resulted in a flood of 
mail to my office from States all the way 
from Maine to California. All support 
what I am trying to do. As a corollary 
result, I have already been informed of 
new—fewer than a dozen—new cases by 
interested industries who want to see the 
mess in procurement cleaned up. 

Some newspapers are supporting my 
attempt to get a dollar’s worth of mate- 
rial for a dollar on their editorial page. 
The Indianapolis Star, for example, in its 
June 19 edition, took a serious view of the 
situation. I insert the editorial at this 
point in the Recorp to show that all of 
the Nation’s press is not as indifferent 
to corruption and waste as is the Wash- 
ington fourth estate which is asleep at 
the switch in this case as it was in the 
opening stages of the Billie Sol Estes 
scandal: 

BORROWING FOR EXTRAVAGANCE 

When the bill to make another tem y 
increase in the national debt limit was be- 
fore the House last week, Republicans tried 
to cut $2 billion off the proposed $308 billion 
figure. The administration leadership suc- 
cessfully resisted this move with the argu- 
ment that defense expenditures might have 
to be cut unless the full requested borrow- 
ing room was approved. 

At the same time, Representative EARL 
Wiso, of Indiana's Ninth District, has been 
opening an attack on a segment of Defense 
Department policy and operation which he 
says is an avenue for the needless waste of 
$13 to $15 billion a year. That's almost twice 
as much as the debt limit increase now be- 
ing pushed through Congress. 

The target of Witson's attack is negoti- 
ated purchase of equipment and supplies 
from a single supplier, as opposed to pur- 
chase on open competitive bidding. He 
charges, after 15 months of inquiry, that 80 
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percent of military purchasing is done this 
way. A third of defense money is being 
wasted by this practice. 

One case which WIL sor explored in detail 
involved a radio for Navy use. A contract 
was negotiated for these radios at $6,338 each, 
on the basis that only the one company was 
capable of making them on the required time 
schedule. WurLson discovered that an indus- 
trial plant in southern Indiana was inter- 
ested in the contract. Further inquiry 
showed that this firm was willing to make 
the radios for $4,717 each and could deliver 
them faster than the specified schedule. 
The total difference on the contract would be 
about $1,300,000. 

Witson brought this to the attention of 
the Navy, and the contract has been held 
up. So far, however, the Navy still has not 
been willing to shift the order to the In- 
diana plant. 

What is the reason for continuing to 
negotiate most military purchases instead of 
buying on ‘bids? The defense procurement 
system is still operated on a Wartime emer- 
gency basis, which provides the authority to 
buy in this fashion. The explanation cited 
by Wiso is that “urgency and emergency” 
require this system, and do not allow time 
or room for purchasing by open bidding. But 
where, as Witson asks, is the urgency? 
Where is the emergency? What military 
commitments are being carried out now that 
were not anticipated far in advance, at least 
by the Government's critics if not by its own 
strategists? 

One noteworthy advantage of operating 
on the emergency basis, of course, is that this 
is a time-tested means of getting bigger ap- 
propriations from Congress, as well as ones 
with fewer strings attached. Pushing 
through emergency appropriations, however, 
does not by any means assure better prepara- 
tion to deal with emergencies. If WiLson’s 
estimate is even reasonably near accuracy, 
the net result of spending more money is 
the acquisition of less hardware? That's 
not a very good way to handle urgency. 

Cutting out waste and needless extrava- 
gance will make it posstble to balance the 
budget while actually obtaining more and 
better Government services and at the same 
time reducing the debt. That will cut the 
interest cost and there will be still more 
money available for better government and 
for further debt reduction. Why not try it? 


Cablegram From Office of the President 
of the Philippines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“or 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day I received a cablegram from the 
Office of the President of the Republic of 
the Philippines, which I think is of in- 
terest to my colleagues. 

The cablegram said: 

President Macapagal deeply appreciates 
your letter May 11 and wishes to thank you 
for efforts which you and other friends there 
are exerting to win approval Philippine war 
claims bill before adjournment Congress this 
year. He also wishes inform you that while 
our people may have been disappointed by 
the disapproval of said bill, our hearts have 
been warmed and encouraged by countless 
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messages of support to our cause received 
from American public officials and private 
citizens. 
Thanks and best wishes. 

Secretary Mutuc, 


It is my hope that the House of Rep- 
resentatives will soon have the oppor- 
tunity to consider the amended Philip- 
pine war claims bill so that we can 
demonstrate that our friendship is based 
upon something more solid than mere 
words. 

There are times when I wonder why 
we have any friends left in the world as 
it seems to be much more profitable to 
have been a former enemy. 

This debt to the people of the Philip- 
pines should be repaid as quickly as pos- 
sible. I think we owe it to ourselves, 
as much as we do the Philiippines, to live 
by our own rules and honor of our own 
obligations. 


Report From Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
Members of Congress often comment on 
the merit or lack of merit of various 
columnists who survey the Washington 
scene and report back to individual news- 
papers or syndicated columns across the 
country. 

These columnists literally cover the 
waterfront in their views, their writing 
styles, and their analyses of conditions 
in Washington. 

One of the veteran Washington ob- 
servers is Walter Trohan, chief of the 
Chicago Tribune’s Washington bureau, 
who has been on the scene since the early 
days of the New Deal, and whose 
observations on current conditions have 
earned a reputation for deep penetration 
and astuteness. 

In yesterday’s—June 20—Chicago 
Tribune, Mr. Trohan provided a great 
service to the public by a thoughtful, 
scholarly analysis of the first 17 months 
of the Kennedy administration, along 
with providing a practical, historical ac- 
count of comparing it to the present 
administration, and I submit his column 
now for the RECORD: 

REPORT From WASHINGTON 
(By Walter Troban) 

WASHINGTON, June 19—For all its bright 
campaign promises and Intellectual incan- 
tations, the New Frontier is operating in the 
same old rut of government by crisis, plowed 
by the New Deal and Fair Deal, 

In 17 months there have been crises over 
missiles, Laos, Cuba, Berlin, the Congo, Viet- 
nam, gold, and depression. Some of these 
crises, like the missile gap, by administra- 
tion admission, never existed. Almost all 
remain in more or less virulent form. In 
two—the Congo and Laos - Russia applauded 
the course of action so that the American 
people can wonder whether the solution is 
good or bad for freedom. 
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The crisis of the moment is the recesslon 
evidenced by the throes of the stock market. 
All other crises have been thrust aside for the 
moment in the latest spasm of consultations 
on the major problem of the moment. 

The halls of the Department of Commerce 
have blossomed with signs reading: “Will 17 
promote economic growth?” The signs carry 
an arrow pointing upward. This is to advise 
bureaucrats to throw away any ideas that do 
not tend to stimulate economic growth. 

In the Treasury, the droves of professional 
theorists are being pushed aside to make 
way for businessmen and industrialists wh? 
are being Invited to advise on the crisis 
Theory may once again bow to experlence. 

RECALL KENNEDY'S CAMPAIGN ATTACKS 


President Kennedy’s present position in 
relation to his campaign role of the gay 
charmer is singularly embarrassing. During 
the campaign he belabored Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower for a 1958 deficit of $12 billion, 4 
peacetime record. Today there are ominous 
predictions in his fiscal establishment that 
the development of the recession into ® 
depression could mean a deficit of $30 billion 
in a single year—if the people would hold 
still under such a disaster. 

Candidate Kennedy hit Eisenhower's $13- 
billion budget, but as President increased its 
spending by 18 billion. Eisenhower wound 
up his last fiscal year in office with a billion 
dollar surplus and projected a half-billlon- 
dollar surplus for the current fiscal Fear. 
President Kennedy's deficit for his first fis 
year, ending June 30, will run about 7 billon- 

Candidate Kennedy taxed Eisenhower for 
bringing the cost of living to an all-time 
high. He has brought it higher, Candidate 
Kennedy hit the Eisenhower recession 48 
bringing tax income down 2 or 3 billion- 
President Kennedy is considering a tax cut 
to stimulate the economy so that he might 
get more tax income. Candidate Kennedy 
struck at the 2% percent rate of growth 
under Eisenhower but hasn't brought it UP 
to the desired 5 to 7 percent. He worried 
about the flight of gold under Eisenhower. 
but the flight has continued, a bit slower 
but with a threat in the stock market de- 
cline that foreign nations and natio 
might demand 22.5 billion almost at one 
fell swoop, if the market doesn't improve. 

PROVES EMBARRASSING TO ROOSEVELT, TOO 

All of this recalls the embarrassment 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in the recession which 
began late in 1987. In the 1932 campaign. 
F.D.R. had denounced Herbert Hoover as ® 
spendthrift, making a forgotten promise 
cut Federal spending 25 percent, and at- 
tacked Hoover for failure to balance the 
budget. Then Roosevelt proceeded to out- 
spend Hoover, raise taxes, and embark on 
wholesale deflict financing. For all 
multibillion-dollar spending, he had failed 
to solve the depression and the country’, 
economy was sagging dangerously. 

P.D.R. was saved from his depression bY 
the war; not by his reforms or the theo! 
of his army of professors. He had exhaust 
things to spend money on, when along cam? 
war, the greatest tax devourer and the least 
challenged of them all. 

Seventeen years after the end of the wat 
we are still in a war economy, spending UP” 
ward of $50 billion a year on defense, space, 
aid, and related expenditures. If there could 
be a workable program of disarmament, the 
impact on the national economy throug? 
reduction of spending on defense could be 
serious. 

No one expects President Kennedy to turt 
to war as a way out of his fiscal crises, ÞU 
his last three Democratic predece 
Wilson, Roosevelt, and Truman—did get in- 
volved in conflicts. 
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Er. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under the 
ave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include a radio script which I 
Make weekly to my constituents in West 
du Ema. and this week my talk had to 
j With acid mine drainage. It is a sub- 
of vital importance to my State as 
those other States having the same 
Problem, and I most earnestly commend 
Teading to my colleagues in the 


Acti MINE DRAINAGE 

Ladies and gentlemen of the radio rudi- 
W Secretary of Health, Education, and 
te Kare Abraham Ribicoff has made a report 

& congressional committee that has great 
Mgnificance to the State of West Virginia, 
Particularly northern West Virginia. 
pone Secretary submitted a report on the 
41 blem of mine acid pollution of water. 

ter recommending a program of sealing 
dort Oned mines, the Secretary's official re- 
ana Pc this to say regarding the benefits, 


ote: 

— ot acid pollution would re- 
mu, vest quantities of water resources for 
ot pal and industrial use, propagation 
4 and fish food organisms, aquatic life 
Wildlife, recreational purposes, and all 
wet legitimate uses. Most of the streams 
®cted by acid mine wastes are located in 
menomically depressed areas. Many of these 
located in or adjacent to densely pop- 
ted areas. Reclamation for recreation 
boneg a eries purposes may provide great 
Orie ts and offer an entirely new recreation- 

mted industry for the area.” 
ts den we see the effort made throughout 
as State to develop and encourage tourism 
Menn important part of our economy, the 


this recommendation be- 
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southern West Virginia coal 
„ Which 
the acid. In fact, at least 77 
ter supplies in southern West Vir- 
obtained chiefiy from coal mine 
several of which are from aban- 
Coal mines. 
ing aan sure I shall be pardoned for claim- 
Some ownership in the report from the 
nt of Health, Education, and Wel- 
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Water, as well as useful employment. 
Early in 1961 I had a series of conferences 
Blatnik subcommittee. I was urg- 
inclusion of a program of sealing 
Oned coal mines in the Water Pollu- 
trol Act of 1961. Some testimony 
en presented to the committee in- 
that perhaps such runoff did not 
Water. As a compromise the House 
ttee on Public Works ordered an in- 
tion and report. The investigation 
completed by the Public Health 
the report transmitted to the 
Works Committee by Secretary Ribi- 
re: 
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addressed myself so aciducusly 
Nine Problem. It points out that acid 
tor . drainage is a major pollution problem 

Municipal and industrial water supplies 
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in the upper Ohio River Basin. Of the three 
principal rivers in the Pittsburgh area, 
Monongahela River has the greatest acid 
concentration. Much of the water is hard 
and corrosive, and occasionally has objec- 
tionable color, odor, and taste. Water from 
the West Fork and Monongahela Rivers 18 
used extensively for municipal and indus- 
trial water supply. Municipal water is gen- 
erally neutralized and softened, while many 
of the industrial water supplies are neu- 
tralized only. 

Underground water resources are vitally 
important to this area because of the quality 
of the surface resources. The use of ground 
water in the area has doubled in the past 
two decades. Ground water near the Ohio 
River often has chemical characteristics 
similar to those of water from the Ohio 
River because the well water is supplied 
largely by river infiltration. 

Damages occur to all water users of 
streams polluted by acid drainage. While 
some of the damages may be measured by 
dollars and cents, it ts virtually impossible 
to estimate all damages. It is estimated 
that the annual damages to water supplies, 
structures, and navigation equipment in the 
upper Ohio River drainage basin run be- 
tween $3 and $4 million. One estimate 
stated that the additional costs for water- 
treating chemicals due directly or indirectly 
to acid mine waters for Wheeling, Fairmont, 
and Morgantown amounted to $50,000 an- 
nually. The residual chemicals remaining 
after treating the acid caused annual dam- 
age of $20,000 in Fairmont and Morgantown, 
and probably about $60,000 at Wheeling. 
This estimate was based upon a 1938 study. 
We can imagine the increase as of 1962. 

This problem was attacked during the 
thirties. Almost $7 million was spent un- 
der the various public works programs from 
1933 to 1938 for mine sealing in the eastern 
coal States, These mine sealing programs 
coped largely with drift mines. The proce- 
dures followed were to wall up all openings 
to the mines and sea] all surface cracks, 
leaving one or more outlets provided with 
masonry traps. These traps were so con- 
structed that a water seal was maintained, 
allowing water to flow out, but preventing 
air from entering. It is air that oxydizes 
the minerals to form sulfuric acid. 

At the termination of the mine sealing 
programs, neither the Federal Government 
nor the State legislatures provided funds 
for the maintenance of the seals. This has 
allowed the seals to deteriorate over the past 
20 years. Bootleg coal mine operators dur- 
ing World War II and immediately following 
destroyed many seals. As a result most of 
the value of the sealing program of the 
thirties has been lost. 

Corrective actions on abandoned mines 
present a serious financial and administra- 
tive problem because many of the mined- 
out areas are no longer under the control 
of responsible coal operators. The State 
water pollution control agencies in the 
problem areas are aware of the damages 
caused and the need for control. However, 
their powers are often limited by inadequate 
budgets to support mine drainage control 
problems. 

In summary the report makes these con- 
clusions: 

Acid mine water is associated with the 
mining of various ores throughout the world. 
The major acid mine water problems in the 
United States result from the mining of both 
anthracite and bituminous coal. Acid mine 
drainage has been called the greatest single 
water pollution problem in the Ohio River 
drainage basin. The acid drainage problem 
in the anthracite fields of northeastern Penn- 
sylvania is of major concern but of less 
volume than the problem in the bituminous 
fields. Acid mine drainage is not as broad 
a problem in the mining of coal and other 
ores in the western section of the United 
States. 
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Discharge of acid mine water into streams 
occasions damage to all water uses of the 
streams. The major effect of acid mine water 
on streams is to alter the chemical quality 
of the water. Some of the damages are 
tangible and can be estimated in monetary 
terms. Others are intangible and difficult 
if not impossible to evaluate. Acid pollu- 
tion may destroy fish and fish food or; 
in a stream, damage recreational and esthetic 
values, cause corrosive damage to transpor- 
tation equipment, structures, and all equip- 
ment located in the streams, and require 
extra and expensive treatment when the 
polluted resources are utilized for municipal 
and industrial water. 

The production of acid water is not due 
entirely to man's operation but man’s role 
has been, and still is, one of increasing 
the amount of exposed material containing 
iron and sulfur and, consequently, the 
amount of acid produced. The accepted 
theory of acid formation in coal mines with 
the subsequent appearance of the acid in 
coal mine drainage, is oxidation of iron py- 
rite and subsequent hydrolysis of the iron 
sulfate formed. The variation in chemical 
contents of the acid mine water is related, 
in some degree, to the various geological de- 
posits contiguous to the coal seam. 

The sources of acid mine drainage are 
numerous. Acid water is found not only in 
active mining operations, but also in inactive 
and abandoned workings which produce acid 
and may be expected to continue to do so 
until some control measure is applied. 
Abandoned mines are responsible for at least 
50 percent of the acid load. There are more 
than 20,000 abandoned mine openings and 
other openings where mine sealing might be 
applied. The amount of acid produced by 
refuse piles is particularly high and of major 
concern. The acid load into the 
streams of the United States amounts to ap- 
proximately 3.5 million tons annually, and 
more than 4,000 miles of major streams are 
affected. A comprehensive up-to-date sum- 
mary of the magnitude of the acid drainage 
problem is not available. Reliable estimates 
of the total number of active, marginal and 
abandoned mines are also lacking. Exten- 
sive field investigations would be required 
to prepare accurate summaries. 

Various methods to reduce acid formation 
have been developed in the past. High cost 
and technical failure in achieving successful 
field applications have resulted in abandon- 
ment of most methods. Mine sealing offers 
the most promising hope in abating acid 
formation. Water seals are preferable to air 
seals on abandoned mines when conditions 
permit complete inundation of the mine. 
Sealing of abandoned mines and other mine 
openings, where practical, would reduce the 
annual acid load by 60 to 70 percent. Sealing 
worked-out sections of active mines would 
be beneficial if sealing could be done with- 
out creating safety hazards. Uniform pump- 
ing of mine water or the use of equalizing 
reservoirs for controlled discharge of mine 
water would reduce the acid load on many 
streams. 

This official document opens several 
courses of action. Areas eligible for assist- 
ance under area redevelopment programs, if 
they do not have such projects already, 
might amend their overall economic develop- 
ment plans to do so. It could be presented 
as a means of improving water supply to 

in new industry or to encourage tour- 
ism. It could be possible that such projects 
might be undertaken under the proposed 
new public works program. Legislation au- 
thorizing a public works program has passed 
the Senate and is pending before the House. 

If I may be permitted a change of pace, I 
should like to pass on a definition. At lunch 
the other day, one of my colleagues defined 
a “modern American" as a man who comes 
home from the office and changes into a 
tweed suit. He drinks a scotch on the rocks 
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from a Swedish crystal glass, while nibbling 
Russian caviar. His meal is served on 
Japanese dinnerware. After dinner he drives 
his Jaguar to a French movie. When he 
returns, he lights a Cuban cigar, pours a 
pony of Portuguese brandy, sits down to 4 
Swiss portable typewriter, and writes a letter 
to the President complaining about the out- 
flow of gold. 
I thank you. 


They Don’t Understand 
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Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the serious deficiencies of the tax bill 
which the House approved was the in- 
vestment tax credit. 

Even though the business community 
of the country said that this tax credit 
would not stimulate growth, the Presi- 
dent and his advisers—advocates of 
Keynes—thought it would. 

Mr. J. A. Livingston, in the June 20 
issue of the Washington Post, discusses 
this phony device: 

Kennepy’s Tax PoLicy QUESTIONED 
(By J. A. Livingston) 

President Kennedy’s obsession with eco- 
nomic growth could result in a serious error 
in tax policy. 

When the President campaigned for office, 
he announced that he intended to get the 
country moving again. He implied that eco- 
nomically the United States had stagnated 
under President Eisenhower, 

Now, the recovery from the 1960-61 reces- 
sion has slowed down. The stock market has 
crashed. Wall Street is in a bear market. 

The President doesn’t want the economy 
to run out of gas. That’s understandable 
and sensible. And the President has wisely 
promised a tax overhaul for next year. 

Yet, Mr. Kennedy and his advisers are still 
promoting the investment tax credit as an 
expansionary device. 

This is a technical tax question—but im- 
portant enough to all of us to be worth un- 
derstanding. The President wants to give 
businessmen a tax deduction of 7 or 8 per- 
cent in each year in which they spend money 
on plant modernization. He says this will 
stimulate growth. 

Yet this is a stimulant businessmen don't 
want. They’d much prefer a forthright re- 
vision of depreciation rates on plant and 
equipment—so that they can get back thelr 
investment money more speedily. 

Roger M. Blough, United States Steel 
chairman, declared that such a change would 
have an “electrifying effect upon business 
attitude.” 

Example: Suppose the depreciation time 
on a machine were reduced from 15 to 
12 years. That would mean the business- 
man would get back his money 20 percent 
quicker. That means far more than a one- 
shot credit, It’s a permanent year-by-year 
benefit. This, the President has promised 
soon. Therefore, the tax credit is not neces- 
sary—unless the revision of depreciation 
schedules is niggardly. 

The investment credit has a seldom men- 
tioned disadvantage. It distorts economic 
motive. 

Is it any great advantage to the economy 
or the administration to have businessmen 
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spend more on equipment under the lash of 
tax incentive? 

The Nation would be far better off if busi- 
nessmen carefully weighed alternatives: Is 
it more efficient to modernize plant and save 
labor, or is it more efficient to maintain or 
improve or retrain the present labor force. 

The investment tax credit accents ex- 
penditures on fixed assets. It could be just 
as sensible and useful to spend money on 
people—workers. 

There's a second disadvantage. The Tres- 
ury will sacrifice more than a billion dollars 
in taxes to give businessmen what they don’t 
want. Further, the credit will be one more 
gimmick in the tax structure. And, if the 
President is genuinely determined to over- 
haul—from top to bottom—the tax structure 
next year, it would be far better to hold off 
on this credit. It would be just another 
loophole to be got rid of next year. 

I find it difficult to understand why the 
President and his advisers want to say to 
the business community, in effect: “You 
don't know what's good for you. This isn’t 
castor oil. It's honey.” 

Maybe it is honey. But if businessmen 
think it’s castor oil, then the main purpose 
of the concession—to encourage expansion— 
is partially, if not entirely, defeated, 

Sure, businessmen will take advantage of 
it. Any corporation executive would be fool- 
ish not to take a credit—when it's handed 
him for free. Businessmen who intend to 
install new machinery might even speed up 


their spending by a month or two—to get the 


credit in a particular tax year. 2 

But will the credit stimulate businessmen 
to do what they hadn't intended to do any- 
way? 

It puts a slight plus on expenditures on 
machinery as against expenditure on labor 
for expansion. But is that necessarily good? 
No wonder the AFL-CIO oppose the plan 
as a giveaway. 

This credit deserves an objective reexam- 
ination by the administration. Such a re- 
assessment is particularly Important at this 
juncture when the President is accused of 
being antibusiness. 

I don't think he is. 

But when he and business leaders can't 
agree on a tax proposal that is supposed to 
benefit businessmen, it does suggest a lack of 
understanding. 

The President should ask his economic ad- 
visers: “How sure can you be that this credit 
will stimulate economic growth?” 


The Unused Potential of the World Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, in an 
article entitled The Unused Potential of 
the World Court,“ Mr. George Cochran 
Doub discusses some of the untapped 
possibilities of the World Court. He 
points out that if the nations of the 
world will renounce force, the World 
Court can provide an alternative, peace- 
ful means for resolving international dis- 
putes. Mr. Doub calls upon the nations 
of the free world to strengthen the 
Court by supporting the concept that a 
nation should not judge the legality of its 
conduct in international disputes. 

I commend this significant article to 
the attention of my colleagues: 


J 
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THe UNUSED POTENTIAL or THE Wort Count 
(By George Cochran Doub) 

As John Foster Dulles wrote in 1957: There 
can never in the long run be real peace un- 
less there is justice and law. Peace is ® 
coin which has two sides: one is the renun- 
ciation of force, the other side is the a 
ing of justice“ World attention has to? 
long been directed to one face of the coin at 
the expense of the other. 

In attempting to build a structure fof 
the organization of a peaceful world, 
architects of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions put major emphasis upon peace-keeP- 
ing and the renunciation of aggressive force 
in international relations. An animating 
principle of the charter was that it pledged 
its members forgo the use of armed force 
save in the common interest or in self- 
defense, and to follow a policy of noninter- 
vention in the affairs of other countries. 

If that side of Mr. Dulles’ coin does not 
shine brightly at present in the light of e 
aggressive tendencies of some nations, i 
cannot be said to have been because we 
charter failed to lay explicit obligations UP 
on its members to keep the peace, AS S 
reflect upon the international instability tha 
has been a feature of the 16 years since the 
San Francisco Conference, it is difficult 50 
avoid the conclusion that the lack of em 
phasis put on the duty to accord justice ma? 
have been a material contributing factor. 
Peace without justice is at best an uni 
truce. The price of peace without the meer 
of obtaining justice may be excessive. 
there is no reliable remedy for de 
international disputes upon an objective and 
impartial basis, may it not be an illusion to 
suppose that a nation, suffering a serious 
wrong to its national interests, will for? 
the historic habit of using force? of 

Some might imagine that the members o 
the San Francisco Conference failed to ab 
preciate that an effective means for achieve" 
ing impartial judicial decisions was an a 
sential component of the machinery i 
peace. Actually, they considered caret wily 
the experience of the League of Nations 
this regard; and in creating the Internation’ 
Court of Justice, they provided the ne 
instrument and assumed that nations 
welcome and accept its jurisdiction. of 
Court was designated the “judicial organ 
the United Nations,” and the intention 
that it should provide impartial justice oe 
a substitute for political methods in reso! 
ing tnternational disputes which are 
tible to judicial determination. 

Unfortunately, membership in the united 
Nations did not involve compuisory acce on 
ance of the Court's jurisdiction; each nat! 
was left to decide this by its own volun 
action. All members of the United Nati 
are by article 93, paragraph 1, of the te 
ipso facto parties to the statute of the Cour 
Article 36, paragraph 1, of the statute sta 
that the jurisdiction of the Court compris 
all cases which the parties refer to It, and 
practice this is generally done by a s 
agreement” of reference filed with the Court 
Its jurisdiction also includes all matters 
vided for In treaties or conventions in fore’ 
A state may recognize that the jurisdic 
of the Court is compulsory in all legal dis, 
putes in relation to any other state accepti™8 
the same obligation. 50 

In these circumstances, only 37 of the 1 
members of the United Nations have pi 
cepted the compulsory jurisdiction of A 
Court, and of these only 21 have adh 
without significant reservations; Belgtum - 
Cambodia, Republic of China, Colom d. 
Denmark; Dominican Republic, Finland 
Haiti, Honduras, Japan, Lichtenstein, Lux 
embourg, the Netherlands, Nicaragua, (stg 
way, Pakistan, Panama, Philippines, Swede” 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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and Uruguay. Conspicuously ab- 
the roll of nations which have ac- 
e Court’s jurisdiction are the states 
Communist bloc and most of the new 
of Africa, Some nations of the free 
have accepted the jurisdiction of the 
subject to qualifications which demon- 
their reluctance to submit to its au- 
ty. Some of their reservations are not 
jor moment, such as the provision in 
declaration of certain British Common- 
states that jurisdiction shall not in- 
disputes with other members of the 
the mouwealth. Others may exclude from 
to Court’s authority disputes arising prior 
trae declaration, The reservations most 
ot Judicial to the Court’s authority are those 
Mexico, Liberia, Portugal, Union of South 
Africa, Sudan, and the United States of 
ca, which reserve to each the right to 
cide for itself whether a dispute is subject 
e Court's jurisdiction. Under the reci- 
Procity cinuse of the charter even the na- 
tons which have accepted the Court's com- 
— jurisdiction without reservation may 
it in particular cases by asserting any 
tion made by the other party to the 
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W failure of numerous nations to accept 
Court's jurisdiction, the crippling reser- 
— ot others and a general disposition 
he diplomats not to seek a Court decision 
tt ve left the community of nations with less 
& reliable judicial remedy for the re- 
ress ot actual or fancied wrongs to national 
terests, Many controversies have arisen 
Which might have been susceptible of im- 
Partial jural determination. Yet in the 
— of the last 16 years nations have ob- 
ed only 19 decisions from the Court, and 
these have been insufficient to enable it to 
woe Conspicuous contributions to the de- 
lopment of international law. 
ab area of judicial authority of consider- 
le significance is the Court's r 
q to render advisory opinions on legal 


we” Of the charter provides: 

1. The General Assembly or the Security 
Smell may request the International Court 
any astice to give an advisory opinion on 

y question, 

Other organs of the United Nations 
tin’, Specialized agencies, which may at any 
Sem be so authorized by the General As- 
of bly, may also request advisory opinions 

Court on legal questions arising within 

Scope of their activities.” 
ob exercise of this power to obtain an 
3 Court judgment upon an abstract 
Sta: Question may be decided by member 
thes’ Which are not themselves parties to 

dispute. Even if one or both of the con- 
Kading parties wish- by reason of self- 

terest or national policy to avoid a judicial 
. the other member nations are 
the Subject to the same inhibitions. Thus 
Drown rte opens up a broad aventie of ap- 
ch to the judicial process where a legal 
© may be resolved free of political in- 
terests or dialectics. 
5 Spite of this, few requests for advisory 
106 have been made. As of January 
the the General Assembly had submitted to 
curl Court only nine questions and the Se- 
has 7 Council had submitted none. UNESCO 

Tequested the Court for one advisory 

on under article IT, paragraph 2, of its 
wreement with the United Nations, and this 

rendered. All the other 
Agencies of the United Nations, with the ex- 
— of the Universal Postal Union, have 
authorized by the General Assembly to 
Gch advisory opinion; but only the Inter- 
ernmental Maritime Consultative Or- 
kanizatlon has done so upon one occasion. 
s ch time a resolution to refer a case to 
wa, Court was being discussed, the objection 
88 raised that such action would diminish 
Prestige of the General Assembly and 
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that the issue in any event involved a polit- 
ical, not a legal, problem. Actually, any fear 
that the Court might attempt to resolve po- 
litical problems should have been removed by 
the Court’s own action. In each case where 
it has been contended that the question was 
political and not legal, the Court has de- 
clared that it is competent to answer legal 
inquiries only. Thus in its advisory opinion 
on the question of the admission of new 
members to the United Nations, it said: 

“The Court cannot attribute a political 
character to a request which, framed in ab- 
stract terms, invites it to undertake an essen- 
tially judicial task, the interpretation of a 
treaty provision. It is not concerned with 
the motives which may have inspired this re- 
quest, nor with the considerations which, in 
the concrete cases submitted for examina- 
tion to the Security Council, formed the 
subject of the exchange of views which took 
place in that body. It is the duty of the 
Court to envisage the question submitted to 
it only in the abstract form which has been 
given to it; nothing which is said in the pres- 
ent opinion refers, either directly or indi- 
rectly, to concrete cases or to particular 
circumstances.” 

And in its opinion of July 11, 1950, as to 
the international status of southwest Africa, 
the Court flatly declared that it was un- 
able to deduce from [the general considera- 
tions drafted into the question submitted to 
it] any legal obligations for * * states to 
conclude or to negotiate such agreements. 
It is not for the Court to pronounce on the 
political or moral duties which these con- 
siderations may involve.” 

The fact remains that nations have been 
reluctant to submit disputes to the Court by 
reason of their asserted belief that the dis- 
putes involved were political rather than 
justiciable. Even the mature nations of the 
Western World have often preferred to be- 
lieve that an inherently jural issue, such as 
the interpretation of a treaty, represented in 
essence a political problem. In 1951, the 
General Assembly adopted a resolution 
against the United Arab Republic’s inter- 
ference with the use of the Suez Canal by 
Israel ships. A preferable forum for de- 
cision would have been the Court, because 
even though its decision was not accepted 
(as happened in the case of the General 
Assembly resolution), it would have repre- 
sented an objective authoritative judgment. 
In December 1960, the question was pre- 
sented in the General Assembly whether 
certain member nations were obliged to par- 
ticipate in the cost of maintaining United 
Nations forces in the Congo. Although the 
question involved the interpretation of arti- 
cle 43 of the charter, no nation showed any 
disposition to refer the dispute to the Court. 
Just a year later, in December 1961, Acting 
Secretary General Thant announced that he 
would recommend to the General Assembly 
a resolution seeking such an opinion. 


Now it is true that many controversies be- 
tween nations do involve political issues not 
subject to judicial treatment (for example, 
the Kashmir boundary dispute between India 
and Pakistan), and that only those of a legal 
nature can be expected to be determined by 
the judicial process. Nevertheless, even dis- 
putes of a political character may include an 
underlying or pertinent legal issue, such as 
the interpretation of a treaty, which, if im- 

y and authoritatively resolved, may 
contribute to the settlement of the larger 
problems. If massive national interests are 
involved in a legal issue, political considera- 
tions, of course, become associated with the 
problem; but that identification would not 
appear to change the basic legal character of 
the issue. 

It does not appear that nations have se- 
riously objectd to the Court's authority be- 
cause of the fear that its decisions may not 
be impartial, as has sometimes been true in 
the arbitration process, Elihu Root pointed 
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out half a century ago that the great ob- 
stacle to the general adoption of arbitration 
was not an unwillingness of civilized nations 
to submit their disputes to the decision of 
an impartial tribunal, but rather an appre- 
hension that the tribunal selected would 
not be impartial or would produce an expe- 
dient diplomatic adjustment. 

Assuming that this criticism of arbitration 
Has been valid, it does not explain the re- 
luctance of nations of the free world to 
submit their justiciable disputes for consid- 
eration by the International Court of Jus- 
tice, That Court, as well as its predecessor, 
the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice, has had a consistent record of impar- 
tlality. Its opinions have been of such a 
high order as to compare favorably with 
those of distinguished appellate courts of 
the most mature judicial systems, and under 
the stringent tests of legal criticism its 
judgments have reecived the widespread ap- 
proval of lawyers and legal scholars. Ac- 
cordingly, any inherent weakness of the 
arbitration process may not be deemed ap- 
Plicable to the International Court of Jus- 
tice and does not adequately explain the 
reluctance of nations to submit thelr dis- 
putes for determination by it. 

The discouraging fact is that it is the 
Just, not the unjust, decision, which is 
feared, Nations do not dread that the judi- 
cial process will produce an arbitrary or 
unsound decision but that it will develop 
the right one. If a nation believes that it 
has a sound, vaild, legal position, it tends 
to welcome submission of a problem to the 
Court (unless its political implications 
seem too far reaching). But if a nation 
deems its legal or equitable position to be 
weak, its leaders shrink from the risk of an 
adverse decision. They prefer to keep the 
dispute alive, to write aide memoires de- 
manding redress, with the idea in mind that 
perhaps years later the unresolved contro- 
versy may have value as a bargaining factor 
in the settlement of some other dispute. As 
a consequence, cases which are voluntarily 
submitted to the Court are generally lim- 
ited to those where both nations are rea- 
sonably confident of the validity of their 
respective legal positions; and these neces- 
sarily are few. 

A dramatic illustration of the fear of a 
judicial decision is found in the failure of 
Great Britain and France to seek a decision 
of the International Court of Justice as to 
the legal right of the United Arab Republic 
to seize the Suez Canal. They insisted and 
doubtless believed that the seizure was un- 
lawful because it violated treaty commit- 
ments; yet in spite of Nasser's formal ac- 
ceptance of the jurisdiction of the Court they 
preferred not to risk a Court decision. 

Historically, a principal reason why na- 
tions felt compelled to fulfill their treaty 
commitments or comply with established 
principles of international law has been the 
fear of armed retaliation. The effort to 
establish by treaty the doctrine of non- 
intervention and the denial by treaty of the 
use of force may now allow treaty obliga- 
tions and accepted moral standards of con- 
duct to be violated with impunity. As Sir 
Reginald Manningham-Buller wrote: 80 
one sees this very curlous paradox: The very 
reluctance to employ force may lead to some 
nations which formerly would have feared 
to tear up treaties and repudiate obligations 
seeking now to do so. This in turn may 
lead tothe conclusion that, if the rule of 
law is to be maintained throughout the 
world, such breaches of it cannot be per- 
mitted.”* Obviously it is not enough to re- 
strain the use of force and intervention, for, 
without further atcion, the consequence can 
be a further deterioration in the acceptance 
and development of basic principles of in- 
ternational law. 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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By itself, the renunciation of force may 
uphold peace but perpetuate wrongs, may 
exalt self-restraint but sanction lawlessness 
and disorder. Merely to ban the only avaul- 
able sanction for wrongs and oppression 
tends to compound them. So the effort to 
restrain the use of force seems quixotic when 
not accompanied by effective provision for 
an alternative, peaceful remedy assuring 
redress for wrongs infilcted or obligations 
violated. If thore is no peaceful remedy for 
a serious violation of national interests, the 
use of force by those possessing the power 
to exercise it may become compulsive re- 
gardless of treaty commitments. It may be 
suggested that mations possessed of con- 
spicuous military power are not as free to 
exercise it as in the past because of the 
possibility that its use may lead to cata- 
strophic nuclear war. If this be true, it 
merely emphasizes that strong nations have 
as much need as weak ones for the peaceful 
alternative of a judicial remedy for one 
category of claimed wrongs. 

Article 33; section 1, of the charter of the 
United Nations provides: The parties to any 
dispute, the continuance of which is likely 
to endanger the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security, shall, first of all, 
seek a solution by negotiation, inquiry, 
mediation, conciliation, arbitration, judi- 
cial settlement, resort to regional agencies 
or arrangements, or other peaceful means of 
their own choice,” Unfortunately, the qual- 
ification that the dispute must be one that 
endangers international peace and security 
has opened a wide door to evasion. Even in 
cases when the commitment has been plain, 
members of the United Nations have often 
seemed undisturbed by its violation. 

It has been proposed as a principle of in- 
ternational law that a State should not be 
the sole judge of the lawfulness of its own 
conduct in disputes concerning the interpre- 
tation of a treaty or a question of interna- 
tional law. The negative statement that a 
nation may not unilaterally determine the 
lawfulness of its own acts necessarily implies 
an obligation to submit those acts to judi- 
cial or arbitral determination. It is a chal- 
lenging task for the free world to continue 
developing this concept until it has become 
firmly established as a principle of interna- 
tional law. One method would be to con- 
tinue the negotiation of bilateral and multi- 
lateral treaties providing that international 
disputes of a juridical nature shall be sub- 
mitted for decision to the International 
Court of Justice or a comparable tribunal. 
The most natural and obvious method is for 
nations to accept the Court’s obligatory 
jurisdiction. 

In the United States, Presidents Eisen- 
hower and Truman and Secretaries of State 
Acheson, Dulles, and Herter, have urged this 
course; they urged repeal of the crippling 
Connally reservation attached to the act of 
adherence to the jurisdiction of the Court. 
In 1959, France abandoned a substantial res- 
ervation after the Court had ruled in the 
Norwegian loan case that, under the reci- 
procity provision of the statute, Norway was 
entitied to invoke the French reservation, 
and that accordingly the Court had no ju- 
risdiction of the controversy. In Great Brit- 
ain sentiment seems to be changing in favor 
of repealing its reservations. If these na- 
tions should now decide to assert leader- 
ship in an area in which they have been 
conspicuous others in the free 
world who have been hesitating might fol- 
low suit. The United States has been so in- 
tensely preoccupied with the recurrent prob- 
lems of the cold war that its policymakers 
may have failed to show sufficient interest in 
developing Institutions which will strength- 
en the organization of the free world, Their 
very concentration on countering Soviet po- 
litical, economic and military aggression 
seems to have led them to neglect problems 
and controversies within the free world and 
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to make only halfhearted efforts to develop 
more effective procedures for settling them 
peacefully and justly. 

The International Court of Justice may 
be unable to solve massive international 
disputes because of their domestic or po- 
litical features; but it does provide one ele- 
ment which is essential in a well-rounded 
community—a means for peacefully deciding 
questions of fact and law. And even though 
the judicial process cannot cure the major 
ills of the world, it can deal with contribut- 
ing causes of those ills and, in the process, 
develop higher standards of justice among 
nations. Those countries which have par- 
ticlpated In the development over the cen- 
turles of the traditions of the civil and com- 
mon law should particularly comprehend the 
significance of that process and give it sup- 
port. 


*"War or Peace,“ New York: Macmillan, 
1957. 

2 American Bar Association Journal, 1956, 
p. 1091. 


Tke Associated Correspondents News 
Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
call the attention of this body to a new 
development in the ranks of American 
Negro citizens. It is the founding of the 
first wire news service, geared to the 
gathering and transmission of reports on 
the activities and progress of Negroes. 

This new and far-reaching venture has 
been undertaken here in the Capital of 
our great Nation under the name of As- 
sociated Correspondents News Service, at 
1502 Massachusetts Avenue SE: 

It comes on the eve of the centennial 
observance of the Emancipation Procla- 
mation, which on January 1, 1963, will 
mark the 100th year of the Negro’s free- 
dom from bondage. It is striking testi- 
mony of the Negro American's endeavor 
over those 100 years to make the valuable 
contributions to his country and, indeed, 
the world, of which he is capable and 
willing. 


This Associated Correspondents News 
Service is one of the dramatic examples 
of what can happen in a free society, 
where the individual or groups of indi- 
viduals, given the slightest opportunity, 
can and will perform with credit and 
ability that ultimately redounds to the 
good of the whole society. 

I am proud to pay tribute to the 
launching of this historic venture and 
to the youthful pioneers of this new fron- 
tier for American Negroes and America 
herself. Mr. Charles Sharpe, as editor 
and chief executive; Mr. Ben Gordon, as 
managing editor, and Mr. Otis Thomp- 
son, as chief correspondent, are heading 
a staff of professionally competent jour- 
nalists who offer a service which can 
provide creditable grounds for a fast and 
lasting link of friendship between our 
country and the emerging African na- 
tions, many of whom look to the United 
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States and its Constitution for emula- 
tion and guidance. 

Coupled with the events of our times 
which show American Negroes making 
steady progress, this new step serves =f 
remind us that there is ever an avan 
garde whose concern for America 
her welfare inspires them, above all odds. 
to exert their efforts on her behalf, for- 
as surely as any segment of this popular 
tion is deterred or helped to advance, 
will have its effect on the whole. 

This is the significance of the 4 
ciated Correspondents News Service, an 
it is this that I commend to you. 


Quality Stabilization Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr. HOLIFIELD, Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
V. H. Nalbandian, president of 
& Co., me., of Detroit, Mich., testified 
in support of the quality stabilizalioe 
bill during the recent hearings held bY 
the House Interstate and Foreign Com 
merce Committee. a 

Mr. Nalbandian’s experience a5 
wholesaler who has been servicing small 
businessmen for 43 years certainly d 
fies him to speak authoritatively on this 
important legislation, He warns that 
small businesses of all types are ape 
bling because of unfair practices 
many more will be bankrupt unless 
quality stabilization is enacted into la 
this year. t 

I believe Mr. Nalbandian's statement 
will be of value to my colleagues in Con? 
gress and ask unanimous consent to in 
sert it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT or V. H. NALBANDIAN, PRESIDENT: 
Cuarree & Co., Inc., Dxrnorr. MICH» 50 
HOUSE INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN Oo 
COMMITTEE, IN SUPPORT or Quatrry STAY! 
LIZATION BILL 
I am a wholesaler who has been servicing 

small businessmen for 43 years and W? 

has been fortunate enough to survive 

disasters of depressions, recessions, bank N 

days and wars. s 
I had occasion recently to look a of 

new warehouse facility for our business 

I was sick at heart to see what is happening 

to our wonderful State of Michigan ue 

especially to dynamic Detroit. On ee 
after avenue, buildings, showrooms 
stores stand empty like ghosts. Building® 

are being torn down in order to pay 4 

on the land only. Millions of dollars 

taxes are being lost to the city, the county: 
the State and the Federal Government. 

Once prosperous merchants, who made 
jobs for others, are now themselves seeking 
empolyement. Dun & Bradstreet report? 
monthly the alarming and progressively oh 
creasing rate of small business bankrup + 
This problem then is nationwide, not jus 
peculiar to Detroit and to Michigan. 

The reason for this havoc afflicting smal 
business, the cause of this burgeoning ae 
nomic disorder, is the breakdown of one 
that protect the manufacturers, the wh? 
salers and the retallers from ruthless, vicloU 
cuthroat, dog-eat-dog competition. 
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Unprincipled competitors can with im- 
nity take nationally known brand name 
merchandise and use it as a loss leader” as 
come-on to entice and attract consumer 
ta c and ultimately to monopolize the re- 
¢ il market. To the seduced segment of 
tore ener public, these cunning opera- 
Offer aisies and aisles of unknown mer- 
mendite. the cost and the value of which 
X consumer is and remains totally ignorant, 
° smali business can withstand the on- 
aught of this type of competition. 
T E. B, Weiss in his book, “Merchandising for 
a morrow," states that we are approaching 
Period in which no more than 50 giant 
retall organizations will account for one-half 
Nation's total retail volume in most 
Major merchandise categories. He states 
of er that this tremendous concentration 
dars tall volume in a few powerful hands will 
e important repercussions on the econ- 
y of distribution. 
Jerome Kaufman, of national reputa- 
ies has predicted that within 20 years 
kno” Will be no wholesale distributors as we 
them today. The problem is immi- 


8 
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1 mall business is to survive, the quality 
zation law must be enacted. 

The leaders of organized labor who have 

Succeeded in fair-trading the service of its 

am bers, above all others shoud be sympa- 


Shay ud that millions of small businesses 
the Survive, prosper and be able to absorb 
goods labor will produce. 
quality stabilization law will not 
Penalize large department or variety stores, 
is National food and drug chains. Bigness 
— crime if it is achieved through service 
eMiciency. With the passage of the 
5 ty stabilization bill, competition will 
tes predleated upon efficiency, service, cour- 
Tepe and not upon cunning, deceit, mis- 
esentatlon and fraud. 
la Position to quality stabilization legis- 
ane follows the line of the age-old argu- 
ts of freedom of action, individual en- 
ae eTise. But we all know that freedom of 
bo is desirable only so long as one does 
injure or destroy his neighbor. 
Dixon of the Federal Trade Com- 


— has provided, unintentionally of 
q some of the best reasons for the 


ware enactment of the quality stabilization 


cr. Dixon in his statement to the Senate 
erce Committee regarding the quality 


10 Piization bill, testified: The survey of 
at us grocery stores in the Nation showed 


own 64 percent of their sales were their 
bran private labels and only 19 percent were 
d packers labels.” 

Dizon non that the chain grocery stores 


lished, they had no more use for na- 
Pose brands which had served their pur- 
wie Dixon states that 19 percent of the 
ing are still national brands. Interest- 
bran, this alleged 19-percent sale of national 
ds is not made because of the chain 
Pocery stores’ love for branded merchan- 
Yean How long will it take—6 months or 1 
wur —before the 19-percent branded sales 
the} Also disappear from the supermarket 
Dri ves only to be replaced with the chains’ 
Yate label brands. It didn’t take long to 
E * the 64 percent in branded mer- 


Dlxon does not take into consideration 
tion, the national brands were not made na- 
mal overnight. Millions of dollars went 
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into research, and many millions more into 
various types of advertising to create an 
image and the desire for their product to the 
consumer. The national brand manufac- 
turer has great investments in his brand 
merchandise and guards it jealousy as to 
quality, ete. 

As to Mr. Dixon’s professed concern about 
the disadvantage to the small grocer that 
would result from the enactment of the 
quality stabilization bill, Mr. Dixon should 
look up the statistics as to the mortality rate 
of the small grocers under the present vi- 
cious and sordid competitive system. 

Why did Mr. Dixon limit his testimony to 
groceries and supermarkets? What about 
the 50 other types of retailers—the drug- 
gists, the hardware, the apparel shops, the 
furniture shops, the toy shops, etc.? Is it 
because the money spent for the market 
basket has more appeal to the segment of 
the consuming public who cannot take time 
to analyze his testimony and visualize the 
trend and the consequences of our present 
destructive method of distribution of mer- 
chandise? 

Quality stabilization legislation will ar- 
rest and reverse the tide of small business 
destruction. Let us put some reason and 
order in the jungle of the distribution of 
merchandise, 


Autocratic Control of the Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
farm bill is presently being considered by 
the House, This bill, if passed, will make 
Secretary Freeman almost as strong 
dictatorlally as the head of agriculture 
in the Soviet Union. In addition, it will 
raise the costs for the American food 
table at an alarming rate. 

The Washington Daily News, in an 
editorial yesterday, advocated fewer con- 
trols, for the good of the country. I 
agree. 

The editorial follows: 

A BILL To CONTROL FARMERS 

This week the House is debating the so- 
called “farm” bill—similar to a measure al- 
ready passed by the Senate. 

It is a bill to regiment agriculture as it 
never has been regimented before. It would 
double and triple present controls. 

Agriculture Secretary Freeman, busy coax- 
ing votes from doubtful House Members, 
makes the sweeping claim that this is a bill 
“for all the people—it would benefit farmers, 
taxpayers, and consumers.” He expects us 
to take his word for it. 

But the evidence is to the contrary, 

It is an all-or-nothing bill. If it becomes 
law, wheat and feed grains farmers will be 
given a choice: Either they can vote for full 
Government controls or they can give up 
price supports entirely. That is a rigged 
choice, obviously. 

The administration claims the bill would 
cut costs (to the taxpayer) but the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation estimates it 
would have the opposite effect. 

One aspect of the Billie Sol Estes scandal 
was his manipulation of acreage allotments. 
By greatly increasing the number of acreage 
allotments, the bill would make possible 
more manipulation, 

Controls make redtape and redtape re- 
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quires more payrollers. The Agriculture 
Department payroll, already zooming, would 
be upped more and more. Up to May 1, the 
Kennedy administration had added 6,000 
employees in this Department. 

As an example of the way the bill plays 
both ends against the middle, Mr. Freeman 
proposed to pay dairy farmers for not pro- 
ducing milk, But the dairyman could be 
paid for selling or leasing his cows to others, 
who could keep them in production. Or for 
diverting the milk to feeding pigs or calves. 

“Milk diverted to the feeding of calves,” 
the Farm Bureau Federation remarks, “could 
lead to an increase in the number of cows 
available for future milk production.” 

But it would cost the taxpayers a fat sum, 
just the same. 

President Kennedy has charged Republi- 
cans with playing politics over this bill. 
Perhaps so. But the whole farm program 
is shot with politics—what the country needs 
is not more controls over farming, but more 
restraints on politicians telling farmers what 
they have to do. 


Study Abroad 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I call to the atten- 
tion of the House an article by Fred M. 
Hechinger, education editor of the New 
Sunday Times, June 3, 1962. It is a re- 
view of “A Guide to Study Abroad,” by 
Professors John A. Garraty and Walter 
Adams, with an introduction by Vice 
President Lyndon B. Johnson. 


Dr. Garraty is a distinguished profes- 
sor of history at Columbia University, 
and author of biographies of Silas 
Wright, Henry Cabot Lodge, Woodrow 
Wilson, and Charles Perkins. Dr. Adams 
is professor of economics at Michigan 
State University, author of “The Struc- 
ture of American Industry and Monopoly 
in America.“ and has recently been ap- 
pointed by President Kennedy as a mem- 
ber of the U.S. Advisory Commission on 
International Educational and Cultural 
Affairs. Both professors Garraty and 
Adams have had extensive experience in 
the field of international education and 
have collaborated on two previous books, 
“From Main Street to the Left Bank,” 
and “Is the World Our Campus?” both 
published by Michigan State University 
Press. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the Garraty- 
Adams “A Guide to Study Abroad” to 
my colleagues and to all those interested 
in the field of international education. 

The article is as follows: 

From the New York Times, June 3, 1962 
STUDY Asroap—CriTIcaL REVIEW CALLS FOR 
CAUTION IN SELECTION OF PROGRAMS 
(By Fred M. Hechinger) 

Three years ago, two American scholars 
had the audacity to suggest that not all 
educational travel is broadening. John A. 
Garraty, biographer and professor of history 
at Columbia University, and Walter Adams, 
professor of economics at Michigan State 
University, in their book, “From Main Street 
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to the Left Bank,” warned that some study 
abroad programs are shoddily planned and 
taught. They urged students to beware of 
the foreign academic brochures when they 
are directed at the American trade. 

Last week, the team of Garraty and 
Adams took the next step with the publica- 
tion of another book, “A Guide to Study 
Abroad” ($5.95; Channel Press, Inc.) The 
guide covers study in Europe, Latin America 
and the Near and Far East. What emerges 
is a kind of Guide Michelin for American 
students with wanderlust. 

The State Department discloses that more 
than 100,000 American students applied for 
passports in 1961. Many, of course, made no 
pretense that their trip was scholarly, but 
estimates are that almost 20,000 Americans 
are now annually registered in institutions 
of higher learning outside the United States. 

TWO TRENDS 


It’s an old tradition. Southern planta- 
tion owners sent sons to England and France 
in Colonial days. In 1817 Edward Everett 
of Massachusetts, later to become the re- 
nowned orator and statesman, was the first 
American to win a Ph. D. abroad—from the 
University of Goettingen. 

But Garraty and Adams point out that two 
trends are entirely new: Instead of a few 
sons and daughters of the rich, small armies 
of ordinary students, many on scholarships, 
now go abroad; and Europe is no longer 
the exclusive area of academic travel. A 
1960 survey showed that more than 1,100 
Americans were enrolled in Mexican universi- 
ties and nearly 1,700 in Canadian institu- 
tions. In smaller numbers they were scat- 
tered from Ghana to Guatemala, from Israel 
to the Argentine, from Japan to the Union 
of South Africa. American institutions en- 
tered the foreign field themselves, For in- 
stance, Middlebury College now has its own 
graduate programs in cooperation with uni- 
versities in Germany, France, Spain, and 
Italy. 

STUDENTS’ INTEREST 

The students“ interest Is both reflected in 
and reinforced by America's generel involve- 
ment abroad. 

Specifically, the book divides foreign study 
and information about it into these cate- 


1. Study in foreign institutions: This is 
academically the most serious form of in- 
volvement. The book warns that it is im- 
portant for the potential candidate to learn 
a great deal about the academic patterns and 
requirements, and it offers such background 
(including information on cost, work pos- 
sibilities and degree programs) for the most 
important nations. 

2. Special programs for Americans: Many 
of these are for the entire academic year, 
some offered by foreign universities and 
others by American institutions. Among 
the best known is “The Junior Year Abroad,” 
with the sturdiest pioneer among them prob- 
ably Sweet Briar'’s “Junior Year in France.” 

The book describes 146 of them in thumb- 
nail sketches, 

8. Summer programs: They are “indeter- 
minable in number and perplexing in vari- 
ety.” The book describes a mere 235. “Aca- 
demic standards vary from stiff to practically 
nonexistent,” the authors say. 

LANGUAGE LESSONS 


“Language and civilization” courses are 
the most common offering, usually including 
about 3 or 4 hours of language study and one 
general lecture a day. The language pro- 
gram is often conducted by local elementary 
and high school teachers or university stu- 
dents, but the lectures on history, art and lit- 
erature frequently are given by distinguished 
scholars. 

This chapter Is particularly valuable be- 
cause, in addition to a description of each 
program, it includes. a critique for many, 
with such information as where study is a 
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serious matter and where the premium is on 
fun and good will. 

4. Tours with education: These have 
grown so rapidly that the authors call even 
a summary impossible. They describe some 
typical examples, - 


CREDITS A QUESTION 


Students are warned to examine carefully 
any promise of coliege credits. They are 
certain to be disappointed unless formal in- 
struction by a qualified teacher, rather than 
mere travelogues or orlentation lectures, is 
provided. 

Special caution is urged if tours imply 
connections with high-sounding but little 
known foreign universities, identified only 
by post office box; if the prospectus refers to 
an “educational advisory committee” with- 
out listing the members if it vaguely claims 
that “no registrar will have difficulty in 
evaluating the courses” or offers a “certifi- 
cate of presence” readily given by many 
foreign universities but academically mean- 
ingless. ‘ 

Bona fide credit tours invariably demand 
to know details about the student's stand- 
ing in college and his language qualifica- 
tions. If no questions are asked and the 
traveler wants more than a good time, sus- 
picions are in order. 

In a category by itself is the successful 
“Experiment in International Living” (Put- 
ney, Vermont), established in 1932 which 
now sends more than 1,200 students an- 
nually to live with families in some 30 
countries, 

The authors offer a last word of advice: 
You can’t start planning soon enough for 
effective study abroad. High school is a 
good time to begin. But knowing how to 
get along abroad is only part of the story. 
Americans overseas are constantly asked 
questions, by friend and foe alike, 

“The other day,” said a student in Ger- 
many, “the father of the family I am staying 
with asked me who the Secretary of Agri- 
culture was, and I couldn’t remember. He 
be polite enough, but I sure felt like a 

‘ool. 


How Sweet It Is 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARSHA, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
cluding in my remarks a newspaper ar- 
ticle by Mr. Jack Steele writing for the 
Washington Daily News which brings 
out very vividly some of the objections 
I had to the sugar bill just adopted by 
the House of Representatives and why 
I voted against it. I could not in good 
conscience ask the American housewife 
to pay a premium of 2.8 cents per pound 
over the established market price for 
sugar raised by foreign interests. 

And furthermore, U.S. taxpayers are 
presently paying approximately $3 mil- 
lion per day to store and handle surplus 
agricultural commodities while at the 
same time American farmers are being 
forced to reduce their production and 
their income. 

Sugar is not in surplus and must be 
imported. Both sugarbeets and sugar- 
cane can be and are being grown in the 
United States. The committee bill 
grants only a very modest increase in 
the amount of sugar being produced in 
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this country while at the same time sub- 
stantially increasing the quotas of al- 
most every other country—exclu 
Cuba—which has in the past furnished 
the U.S, market with sugar. In addition, 
many countries will for the first time be 
entitled to market sugar in the Uni 
States under the bill. It is interesting 
to note that domestic producers of bee 
sugar, according to current estimates 
will produce in 1962 a total amount © 
sugar in excess of the domestic quo 3 
being established under the bill for 196 
and subsequent years. 4 
Rather than give our own farmers an 
taxpayers a break by granting a mean- 
ingful and substantial increase in the 
American farmers’ share of the Ameri- 
can market, thereby cutting down on 
the production of surplus crops while 
increasing farm income, the House 
adopted legislation which will resul 00 
only 50,000 tons approximately 20,0 
acres—of the annual growth needs Pee 
ing allocated to new producers in th 
whole United States each year. This 
50,000 tons seems less than a gesture 
when you consider the fact that our an 
nual domestic consumption of sugar 
approximately 9,700,000 tons. t 
Ohio presently has several sugarbee 
refineries and our farmers have It 
producing sugarbeets for years. 
seems very unfair to me to prevent these 
farmers and their neighbors from 
creasing their production of sugarbeets 
at a time when they are faced with the 
administration program of sharp cuts m 
the production of wheat, corn, oats, bar 
ley, grain sorghum, or rye. Even th 
administration is opposed to this bill in 
its present form. 5 
Following is the article by Mr. Steele! 
[From the Washington Daily News, June 21. 
1962] 


Oven Hay MILLION DOLLARS IN rees Bo 
Nanza Dug Many Lossrists in WAKE 
New Sucar BTL. 

(By Jack Steele) 

The sugar bill which passed the Hous? of 
Tuesday provided lobbyists with the sweetest 
bonanza they have tasted in many a year. 

A score of Capital lawyers and lobbyists 
will collect fees totaling more than half 
million dollars from foreign sugar produ 
who would be the chief beneficiaries of 
House-passed bill. 

This was revealed today from a compl: 
tion of reports filed by the lobbyists with the 
Justice Department, as required by the For 
elgn Agents Registration Act. 

Most of the lobbyists are prominent Demo 
crats—although the Kennedy administratio 
strongly opposed the bill because of the h 
“windfall” it would give to the foreign su 
interests represented by the lobbyists. 

MANY DEMS R 

The lobbyists Include a former Cabin? 
member, several former White House 
and a former Member of Con, 1 Demo 
crats. Their fees range from $5,000 tO 900 
“contingent fee” that could climb to $114 25 
if the House- approved bill also clears t 
Senate, which now appears doubtful. 

The House bill, put together largely ye 
Chairman Hanorp D. Cooney, Democrat f. 
North Carolina, of the Agriculture Commag 
tee, would give foreign sugar producers 
annual “windfall” of at least $150 million. 

It would do this by giving new or enlarged 
sugar “quotas” to 26 foreign countries, on 
abling them to sell 2.5 million tons m 
sugar a year to the United States at A 
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DAWSON FIRM 


The biggest lobbying fee reported in con- 
nection with the sugar bill was by the law 
of Donald Dawson, who was a White 
assistant to former President Truman. 
Mr. Dawson's firm—Dawson, Griffin, Pick- 
ens & Riddeli—disclosed a contract with 
Sugar Mills Association calling for 
& maximum fee of $99,000, plus $15,000 in 
€xpenses—a total of $114,000. 
The Dawson fee is contingent on the pas- 
Sage of a bill extending the Sugar Act for at 
3 years and including a quota for India. 
House-passed bill would extend the act 
5 years and give India its first quota of 130,- 
000 tons. 
If the sugar bill finally enacted does not 
ude a quota for India, the Indian sugar 
Producers could limit Mr. Dawson's fee to 
$50,000, plus $5,000 expenses. 
OTHER FEES 


Other fees reported by lobbyists for the 
Sugar bill include; 

Chapman, Interior Secretary in the 

administration, whose law firm col- 

lected a retainer and expenses totaling 

$25.548.75 trom Mexican sugar producers. 

€ House bill would increase Mexico's sugar 
Quota from 95,000 tons to 350,000 tons. 

Charles H. Brown, s former Democratic 
Congressman from Missouri, now a Wash- 
ington public relations man, who reported 
dees of $24,000 a year for representing the 
rugar producers of the Fiji Islands and the 

ionial Sugar Refining Co., of Sydney, 
Australia, which markets the sugar produced 
in Fiji. The Fifi Islands would get a 10,000- 

n quota under the bill. 

James H. Rowe, Jr., a one-time administra- 
tive assistant to President Franklin D. Roose- 
Velt and former Assistant Attorney General, 

law firm will get $15,000 a year for 2 
Years for representing the Haitian-American 
Sugar Co, Haltt's quota would go from 
8,000 to 25,000 tons under the bill. 

Robert L. Farrington, Agriculture Depart- 

Ment counsel under the Eisenhower adminis- 
tion, and one of the few Republican lob- 
ts on the sugar bill, who reported a 
$2,500 retainer and $500 a month fees from 
Republic of China. Nationalist China's 
would jump from 4,000 tons to 195,000 

tons under the bill. 


Fraternal Week and Flag Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Pleased to insert in its entirety an arti- 
dle written by John C. Seiranka, editor 
Of the Katholicky Sokol, published in 

ic, NJ. 

The article follows: 

FRATERNAL WEEK AND Flad Day 

outing the recent fraternal week—June 
0-16—and Flag Day, I was reminded of the 
Breat tribute paid to the Stars and Stripes 
by the pioneers of fraternal organization. 
ve in mind especially the Slovaks, who 
their first fraternal societies three 

ener of a century ago in this and other 


History proves that the first duty of such 
ting ganized society was to purchase a beau- 
w silk American flag, the blessing of 

‘hich was a festive occasion, In most of the 
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places street parades were held to the church, 
where the flag was blessed. This was fol- 
lowed with speeches, recitation of poems, and 
singing of patriotic songs. Right after the 
American flag, or in some places simulta- 
neously with the Stars and Stripes, a Slovak 
banner was also blessed. The Slovak banner 
has white, blue, and red colors. 

The blessing of a flag was more like a 
christening of a newborn child. It had to 
have sponsors or godparents, which was con- 
sidered the highest honor, I recall that some 
40 years ago a fraternalist-Sokol paid $100 
for the honor to be a sponsor for the blessing 
of an American flag. Considering that he 
worked almost a month to earn that much 
money it was indeed a great sacrifice. 

Members of societies were taxed to pur- 
chase a beautiful silk American flag but they 
gladly contributed their share that their so- 
clety should have a more expensive flag than 
perhaps their rival organization. 

In fraternal week, when emphasis is placed 
on the importance of fraternalism, it would 
surprise the public how much money was 
spent on purchasing of American flags by the 
fraternal societies. If one went from one 
meeting place to another he would find in 
closets or cabinets of these societies beau- 
tiful silk American flags, which cost up- 
wards of $300 to $400 even half a century 
ago. Some silk material was imported to 
add richness to the flag. 

The respect to the flag of their adopted 
country was an inspiration to every mem- 
ber. It brought better fellowship, members 
were more charitable, and there was a better 
understanding among people. 

A century ago, when the first Sokol (Fal- 
con) organization was founded in Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, the Sokol banners were also 
blessed with great celebrations. This cus- 
tom was brought to America, where mem- 
bers would honor the American flag first. 
Considering the fact that they could have 
used the money spent for the flag for them- 
selves and their families, we must admire 
their patriotism and respect for this great 
country. Between the years of 1918 and 1938 
many American flags were presented to vari- 
ous organizations in Czechoslovakia. From 
1929 to 1938 the Slovak Catholic Sokol pre- 
sented the Stars and Stripes to the gymnasts 
of Slovakia. Let us hope that in the near fu- 
ture the Stars and Stripes will again fly with 
a white, blue, and red banner in the free and 
independent Slovakia. 


Results of Poll on Legislative Issues 
In Third Congressional District of 
Indiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, in 
late April and early May I mailed ques- 
tionnaires which reached more than 
190,000 registered voters in the Third 
District of Indiana. My constituents 
were invited to give their opinions on 
major issues facing this Congress. Last 
week I had the more than 19,000 replies 
which had been received, tabulated on 
machines by an independent data proc- 
essing firm. This represents a response 
by more than 1 in 10 persons polled. Be- 
cause voters of the Third District of 
Indiana are regarded as providing a 
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representative cross section of public 
opinion, I believe the tabulation may be 
of interest to my colleagues. 

A news release describing the results 
of the poll follows: 

BRADEMAS ANNOUNCES QUESTIONNAIRE 
RESULTS 

A majority of Third District voters who re- 
sponded to a poll by Congressman JOHN 
BrapemMas, Democrat, of Indiana, favor hos- 
pital and nursing home insurance for the 
aged under social security, reduction of U.S. 
tariffs if other countries reduce theirs, and 
stricter controls on farm crops to cut sur- 
pluses. 

Brapemas said 19,188 replies from Demo- 
crats, Republicans, and independents, which 
were tabulated, represent about a 10-percent 
return on questionnaires sent to all voters 
on registration rolls in the Third District 
counties of Elkhart, La Porte, Marshall, and 
St. Joseph. 

Nearly 57 percent fayored hospitalization 
and nursing home care for the aged through 
social security, while 39.1 percent opposed it. 
and no answer was indicated on 4 percent of 
the questionnaires. 

GRANTS AND LOANS FOR COLLEGES 


The question on the complex farm prob- 
lem drew the top percentage of blank an- 
swers, 15.2 percent. Over 55 percent favored 
stricter controls on farm production, and 
about 30 percent opposed them. 

Voters indicated substantial approval for 
Federal programs of loans and grants to col- 
leges and universities to help them buld 
classrooms, laboratories and libraries, 643 
percent to 31.3 percent. Favored also were 
standby public works programs to combat 
unemployment in case of a recession, 67 per- 
cent to 29.2 percent. 

Commenting on the poll, Braprmas said, 
“With a number of pieces of major legisla- 
tion now moving to the floor for action, it is 
very helpful to have these results.” 

Third District voters registered strong op- 
position to a program of community fallout 
shelters, with 63.1 percent voting no and 30.5 
percent, yes. 

FOR RESUMPTION OF TESTING 


The biggest majority recorded on any ques- 
tion involving Federal policy favored re- 
sumption of nuclear testing In the atmos- 
phere if efforts failed to get the Soviet Union 
to accept arms control with effective inspec- 
tion, The results were 80.1 perecnt for test- 
ing, 15.4 percent against. 

Some 194,000 questionnaires mailed in 
April and early May reached the homes of 
registered voters in the Third District, 
BrapeMas said. 

The returns were machine tabulated by 
Data Management, Inc., an independent 
Washington data processing service. 


Mr. Speaker, I here include the ques- 
tions in the poll and the percentages of 
“yes,” “no,” and “no answer” for each: 
RESULTS OF THE 1962 CONGRESSIONAL QUES- 

TIONNAIRE OF CONGRESSMAN JOHN BRaDEMAS 

1. Do you favor legislation to discourage 
discrimination in hiring on grounds of age, 
sex, religion, or race? 


Percent 
.. ͤ aces E 69.0 
SSW T—TVTbT—T——T—T—— Stnesetitss Se 27.7 
No nw. 3.3 


2. Do you favor a standby pubiic works 
program to combat unemployment in case of 
a recession? 


Percent 


3. Do you favor a program of community 
fallout shelters? 


4. Do you favor broader authority for the 
President to reduce tariffs if other countries 
reduce theirs? 


5. Do you favor loans and grants to col- 
leges and universities to help build class- 
rooms, laboratories, and libraries? 


6. Do you favor the resumption of nuclear 
testing in the amtosphere if efforts fail to 
get the Soviet Union to accept arms control 
with effective inspection? 


Percent 
pS eee ee on E 80.1 
\ WEISS pas SSS SS SS ee 15.4 
1 T AIR PEE PE A E ASN E N» 4.5 


7. Do you favor stricter controls on pro- 
duction of surplus farm crops to reduce Goy- 
ernment spending for price supports? 


Percent 
TTT 55. 2 
ß eR ae SNS ee ee 29.6 
TTT 15. 2 


8. Do you favor purchase by the United 
States of $100 million of special United Na- 
tions bonds, provided that any nation which 
fails to contribute to repaying the bonds 
would be denied a vote in the U.N.? 

Percent 
57. 1 


9. Do you favor including hospital and 
nursing home insurance for the elderly un- 
der the social security program? 


10. Do you favor having your Representa- 
tive in Congress poll you for your. views in 
this way? 


Percent 
c AAA 83.0 
Gs ota s 22 8 14.4 
(/ Bee a 2.6 


Salutes to Flag 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in the 
letters-to-the-editor column in the 
Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Times-Leader of 
Thursday, June 14, 1962, there appeared 
a very interesting article on the Ameri- 
can flag by Mr. John C. Sciranka, editor 
and journalist from Passaic, N.J. 

In order that others may have the 
benefit of Mr. Sciranka’s comments on 
some of the historical facts with respect 
to our flag, I include as part of my re- 
marks today the aforementioned article, 

The article follows: 
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[From the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Times-Leader, 
June 14, 1962] 
SALUTES TO PLAG 
Eprror, TIMES-LEADER News: 

During this Fraternal Week (June 10-16) 
and Flag Day, I am reminded of the great 
tribute paid to the Stars and Stripes by the 
pioneers of fraternal organizations. I have in 
mind especially the Slovaks who organized 
their first fraternal societies three-quarters 
of a century ago In this and other American 
cities. 

History proves that the first duty of such 
newly organized society was to purchase a 
beautiful silk American flag, the blessing of 
which was a festive occasion. In most of the 
places, street parade was held to the church, 
where the flag was solemnly blessed. This 
was followed with speeches, recitation of 
poems and singing of patriotic songs. 

The blessing of a flag was more like a 
christening of a new born child. It had to 
have sponsors or godparents, considered the 
highest honor. I recall that some 40 years 
ago a fraternalist paid $100 for the honor to 
be a sponsor for the blessing of an American 
flag. Considering that he worked almost a 
month to earn that much money, it was, in- 
deed, a great sacrifice. 

Members of societies would be taxed to 
purchase a beautiful, silk American flag. And 
they gladly contributed their share. 

In this Fraternal Week, when emphasis is 
placed on importance of fraternalism, it 
would surprise the public how much money 
was spent in purchasing of American flags by 
the fraternal societies, If one went from one 
meeting place to another, he would find in 
closets or cabinets of those societies beautiful 
silk American flags, which cost $300 to $400, 
each half century ago. Some silk material 
was imported to add richness to the flag. 

A century ago, when the first Sokol (Fal- 
con) organization was founded in Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, the Sokol banners were also 
blessed with great celebrations. This custom 
was brought to America, where members 
would honor the American flag first. 

American flags were presented to various 
organizations in Czechoslovakia. In 1929 
and 1938, the Slovak Catholic Sokol present- 
ed the Stars and Stripes to the gymnasts of 
Slovakia. 

Let us hope that in a near future the Stars 
and Stripes will again fly with a white, blue 
and red banner in the free and independent 
Slovakia. 

JOHN C. SCIRANKA, 


President Kennedy Can Summon 
Confidence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
President Kennedy is probably perturbed 
over the fact that business has no con- 
fidence in him. 

Several weeks ago, I suggested to the 
President that he withdraw the objec- 
tionable features of the tax bill, now in 
the Senate, and that he recall the bills 
which give him tremendous powers over 
all segments of the economy. These ac- 
tions, I suggested, would restore the con- 
fidence of the businessman. Of course, 
he has not done this. 


June 21 


In the Washington Daily News today 
Henry J. Taylor discusses confidence and 
how the President can achieve it. 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington Daily News, June 21, 
1962 
THe HANDS ARE Trev 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

By all the laws of life no man, not even 
a President, can summon confidence when 
he refuses to pluck out the daggers that slay 
it. And the President's fundamental—and 
tragic—error is that he demands confidence 
so largely on his own terms. 

Fort Knox is gone with the wind. Mr. 
Kennedy assembles New York banker Henry 
C. Alexander, American Bankers Association 
president Samuel M. Fleming, and similar 
leaders in what sounds like a bid for the 
best brains on the gold problem. Yet the 
President's policies tie everybody's hands. 

The required correctives are famous. 
These begin with balancing the budget bY 
reducing excess Government spending to re- 
store world confidence in the dollar, But this 
crosses up Mr. Kennedy's spending plans. 
Accordingly, both he and the Nation are left 
with the gold outflow crisis and the catas- 
trophe it implies. The President grapples 
with it only within the limit of his wishes. 
Yet his wishes are not what govern world 
confidence. 

Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., Theordore C. Sor- 
ensen, W. W. Heller, David E. Bell, and other 
White House advisers have spent their entire 
lives promising to remake America into Brit- 
ish labor-soclallsm if they ever had their 
way, 

Much in Presidential speeches is written 
by them—as they all readily state—including 
the steel TV speech (Sorensen) and the Yale 
speech (Schlesinger), promptly responded to 
by the action on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and in worldwide markets. Mr. Ken- 
nedy asks for confidence while he places his 
own confidence in these men. This is im- 
possible. It Is also unnecessary. The Presi- 
dent could pluck this dagger at once if he 
chose. 

Mr. Kennedy asked Senate Finance Com- 
mittee Chairman Harry Fi Brno why he 
opposed the tax bill, They talked in the 
White House for an hour. It was a fine 
opportunity for a sober reappraisal, for the 
Senate expert cited 12 or 14 major objections, 
including one that applied to himself. 

Senator Brno said his Virginia apple-pro- 
ducing plant recently suffered a $200,000 fire 
loss, covered by insurance. He pointed out 
that the President's bill entitled him to an 
8 percent ($16,000) credit on his taxes be- 
cause he replaced the machinery from the 
insurance money. Senator Byrn didn’t 
approve of this. The President, in turn, 
replied that he did not know his bill would 
work that way. 

He was likewise unknowing about the 
honest merit in other equivalent objections- 
Yet Mr. Kennedy proceeds as if none of these 
had ever been told him. Responsible men, 
however, cannot be expected to change their 
minds merely because the President ref uses 
to change his. 

Next, the President can take into account 
the fact that his unique family has a well- 
known willingness to go to great lengths to 
have its way. This touches confidence an 
requires softening, not hardening, and the 
elimination of any possible suspicion of in- 
timidation. Yet, both the President and his 
brother merchandise the fear of the Presi- 
dent's fury as an operating method and 
actually systematize it. This is not a tool 
for job-giving confidence. 

Confidence requires vast improvement in 
the record made to date of promises made 
and promises kept. For broken promises. 
unattainable promises, false promises, these 
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three things are the curse of men and na- 
tions. ‘There can be a few slip-ups, but 
confidence cannot survive a pattern of them. 

Blessings be, the President can reverse his 
feld and relieve most of his own burdens 
any moment he chooses. 


Out but Not Down 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, we often 
Speak of the moral fiber of people and 
communities, but rarely do we see it 
demonstrated to the extent I am seeing 
it demonstrated in my district by the 
residents of the town of Somerset. A 

e dam and reservoir is being con- 

Structed in my district on the Missis- 

a River. This project is causing 

the complete removal of this small In- 

town. The people of this town are 

& Courageous and tenacious people. Un- 

farsighted and inspired leadership, 

are “starting over again” and are 

a new town. These people, by 

their actions, are giving life to the 

erican spirit. I am proud to be their 

Congressman. ‘The following editorial 

Which appeared in the June 19 issue of 

Marion Leader-Tribune also pays 
tribute to these fine people: 

Our nor Nor Down 

The residents of Somerset certainly de- 
Serve a pat on the back if anyone ever did. 

W've often heard of someone being down 
but not out.” Well, the folks at Somerset 
are “out but not down.” 

First of all, they're going to be out—out 
Of their town—when the new Mississinewa 

oir is completed and the town is 
ed. 

But they are far from down. The towns- 
folk have already selected a new plot of land 
Where they propose to construct the “new” 

t. Enthusiasm is running high. 

Signs are up showing the location of the 
new town and plans have already been made 
8 just what the town is going to look 

It's not too hard for a bystander to visual- 

& group of people moving their mo 
But ut ourself in e 
joked try putting y 

Imagine moving the entire town that you 
live in. And remember what makes up that 
town. First, there is all of your property 
that you've perhaps worked an entire life- 

to get. Don’t forget, either, the people 
that have been your neighbors for quite a 
few years. 

There are also a lot of fond memories 
that are hard to leave behind. But maybe 
it's these memories that are responsible for 
the new spirit, 

Those are just a few things that are pretty 
hard to just get up and walk away from. 
And from the look of things the people of 
Somerset don’t intend to walk away. 

So when the new reservoir is completed, 
Somerset won't be the “city beneath the 
sea“ as many had thought, but rather it 
Wilk be a proud new city sitting “high and 
dry" in a new location. 
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Mr. Ward L. Quaal: Outstanding Citizen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. DANIEL D. ROSTENKOWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
on Tuesday, June 5, 1962, Mundelein 
College, of Chicago, held their 31st com- 
mencement ceremonies. His Eminence 
Albert Cardinal Meyer, Archbishop of 
the Chicago Roman Catholic Archdio- 
cese, presided and conferred degrees on 
179 graduates. 

The Cardinal also conferred an hon- 
orary doctor of laws degree on Mr. Ward 
L. Quaal, executive vice president and 
general manager of WGN, Inc., Chicago, 
for “utilizing his professional talents 
and his personal wisdom to serve Chicago 
and its citizens.” 

High praise was given Mr. Quaal in 
the citation accompanying his honorary 
doctorate. It was reed by Sister Mary 
Ann Ida, president of the college. 

In addition to his work at WGN, Mr. 
Quaal has performed other services for 
the city and its citizens. He works with 
Mayor Daley's committee on Chicago's 
industrial development, with the Better 
Business Bureau and the National Farm- 
City Conference. He has devoted time 
and energy to the interests of National 
Brotherhood Week, the Crusade of 
Mercy, and the labor relations committee 
of the National Association of Broad- 
casters. In the interest of education he 
now serves on the citizens’ committee of 
the University of Illinois and the presi- 
dent’s council of Mundelein College. 

He is certainly deserving of the doc- 
torate conferred upon him. His silent 
and dedicated devotion to his fellow- 
man is worthy of recognition, and I am 
pleased to make this public in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The commencement address Mr, Quaal 
delivered at the ceremonies.exemplifies 
his feelings for his country, and what 
he feels should be done to maintain its 
traditions. I include in the RECORD, at 
this time, the address of Mr. Ward L. 
Quaal before the 1962 graduation class 
of Mundelein College: 

Appress By Hon. Wann L. QuAAL 

In my 27 years in the radio industry and 
in television since its first year of infancy 
as à commercial medium, I have had the 
good fortune to address the general public 
on various segments of the broadcast in- 


dustry on the many facets of radio and tele- 
vision. 

Today, however, I should like to confine 
my remarks to a phrase which President 
Kennedy uttered in his inaugural address 
and has since been often quoted: 

“Ask not what your country can do for 
you, ask what you can do for your country.” 

It is a challenging thought for young 
people today since the phrase itself is sub- 
ject to a multiplicity of interpretations 
which may flow from your political or re- 
ligious convictions, from your business or 
professional ambitions, or from the very 
basic spirit which, like a beacon, will light 
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the corridors along which you will walk 
throughout your life. 

I would not presume to impose my own 
judgment upon that of the President of 
the United States as to his meaning in thus 
phrasing this admonition to the American 
people. 

For that matter, he himself has avoided 
specific and exact proscriptions with respect 
to the meaning of this phrase, although I 
iN sure he has been asked many times about 

So far as I am concerned, the interpreta- 
tion must be an individual one for each of 
us, somewhat in the fashion that certain 
works of poetry and philosophy imprint dif- 
ferent images on different minds. 

If we are to think constructively of what 
we can do as individuals for our country, we 
must first arrive at a meaning of those words 
alone: our country. 

In the first place, our country is a Re- 
public in its political form, a fact frequently 
forgotten or obscured. Each year, the broad- 
casting industry undertakes, in cooperation 
with the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the con- 
duct of a nationwide contest among high 
school students. It is called the Voice of 
Democracy contest. The purpose of this 
competition is to encourage young people 
to speak positively and forcefully in behalf 
of the democratic way of life. 

Each year when this contest is announced, 
a very dedicated American in our Chicago 
area purchases newspaper space to stress that 
the voice of our country is a voice of a 
“republic” more surely than it is a voice of 
a democracy. 

I could not agree with him more enthusi- 
astically but, setting aside the semantics, we 
know what we are or what we are supposed 
to be: we are a free people whose voice con- 
trols the state. 

Years ago, when James Russell Lowell was 
the American Minister in Great Britain, he 
was asked: 

“How long will the American Republic 


“endure?” 


“As long,” he answered crisply, “as the 
ideas of the men who made it continue to 
be dominant.” 

James Russell Lowell was speaking, of 
course, of the ideas of the Founding Fathers 
as expressed in the Constitution of the 
United States, as documented in such pub- 
lications as the Federalist Papers and as 
implicit in the causes and objectives of our 
own great Revolution. 


I would presume this much, with reference 
to President Kennedy's interpretation of his 
own advice, that he is well aware of and 
sensitive to these fundamentals in Ameri- 
can life as set forth nearly two centuries ago. 
For just recently, when he had a party at 
the White House for the Nation's leading 
scientists and artists, all Nobel Prize winners, 
you may have noted, he commented that 
never had so much brainpower sat down to 
dinner in the White House since Thomas 
Jefferson dined there alone. 


Certainly, no man in the history of the 
United States, possibly excepting Benjamin 
Franklin, personified more surely the re- 
wards of personal initiative than did Thomas 
Jefferson—writer, inventor, architect, edu- 
cator, and political leader, The study of his 
life and that of other great personalities, 
whose contributions to our Nation's develop- 
ment have been unquestioned, brings one to 
an interesting postulate: what one can do 
for his country relates to what he does for 
himself, 

Lest you conclude hastily that I am estab- 
lishing a premise that selfishness is more to 
be desired that selflessness, let me with equal 
haste emphasize that I am talking about in- 
dividual responsibility. 
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The philosophy of Individual responsibil- 
ity, recorded in civilization since the time 
of the stone carvers, was believed in and 
practiced by Jesus, by the world’s great phi- 
osophers (such as Socrates and Plato), and 
by political leaders since tribal times, Where 
individual irresponsibility identifies leader- 
ship, as we well know within our own gen- 
eration, chaos is pursued by collapse. 

We see around us evidence of such irre- 
sponsibility extending from the gang leaders 
of juvenile packs to the awesome unreality 
that finds one-half of the world fenced in 
by barbed wires. 

In summary, where an individual in a 
position of power seeks to enlarge that pow- 
er through force, he is indeed expressing in- 
dividual initiatives but he is foregoing in- 
dividual responsibility. 

A man is distinguished more importantly 
from all of the other creatures of the earth 
by his ability to reason and, consequently, 
to aspire. In the animal world, the fang 
and the claw are the marks of superiority 
and leadership. To the extent that we as 
individuals resort to weapons and force, just 
so far do we negate the true meaning and 
the sure promise of individual responsi- 
bility. 

Thus, it may be the case that what we 
can do for our country in one sense relates 
very directly to what we can do for our- 
selves. If, for example, our secret impulse 
is to satisfy a great need within us to be 
eminent in the field of science, the satis- 
faction of that impulse may lead to the 
greatest contribution we can make to our 
fellow man. 

It is this interpretation of the President's 
admonition that would appear to me to be 
more consistent with the basic principles of 
the Republic in which we live—as those basic 
principles are spelled out in the document 
that begins with the words “We the 
people“ —and the rights defined in the pre- 
amble to the Constitution relate in their ul- 
timate substance to the dignity of the indi- 
vidual person. 

This does not mean that man is an island 
unto himself. 

There could have been no more dramatic 
demonstration of the rellance of the in- 
dividual upon his fellow man than the ad- 
venture of February 20, 1962, when Astro- 
naut John Glenn successfully entered the 
“keyhole in the sky.” Colonel Glenn indeed 
was demonstrating individual initiative and 
responsibility in a most intense way, but as 
he himself has pointed out so frequently 
since, there were literally thousands of earth- 
bound persons, from missile mechanics to 
scientists, who made his flight possible. It 
was as if each of these thousands held a 
guidance string that terminated in the con- 
fined capsule that was the Friendship 7. 

All of us, of course, made our contribution 
to that orbit thrice around the earth, a feat 
which has since been duplicated by Lt. 
Comdr. Malcolm Scott Carpenter. We may 
have done so only as taxpayers which, in it- 
self, was not an inconsiderable accomplish- 
ment since it cost a million dollars more to 
launch the Friendship 7 than the total ex- 
penditures for all Government services in the 
year 1800. 

Yet, I am sure that millions of Americans 
who lived through the agony and the joy of 
that first flight with Colonel Glenn in some 
way associated themselves personally, as in- 
dividuals, with him. This was a true ex- 
pression of the individual identifying him- 
self positively with the society of which he 
Was a part. 

We were, in those moments, even as was 
Walter Mitty, Col. John Glenn in flight— 
coursing over the oceans, over the great con- 
tinents, penetrating the universe and, finally, 
returning. 

The exploration of the universe, so recently 
a figment of science literature, has begun in 
earnest and those of you here stand upon the 
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threshold of that great adventure. What- 
ever may be the outcome, the search for facts 
that personifies these spatial activities is 
justified against the experience of history. 

Most of the tragedies befalling mankind 
have resulted from ignorance, In the 14th 
century, such a plague visited the earth— 
the Black Death, it was called—that pos- 
sibly half of the population of the earth was 
destroyed. Crews manning ships at sea per- 
ished. Wild animals took up abode in ten- 
antiess homes. A distinguished man of med- 
icine of that tragic time explained the phe- 
nomenon by saying: 

“The great conjunction of the three su- 
perior planets, Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars, in 
the sign of Aquarius, produced the Black 
Death.” 

It was not this, as we now know, it was 
the conjunction of vermin and microbes, 
carried by fleas and rats. The cause of this 
great scourge was discovered through pains- 
taking examination over generations of time 
by thousands engaged in research. 

The cures have been found, with no less 
demanding study, by such as the Pasteurs 
and the Listers and the Curles. Dedicated 
individuals, working along into the dark 
hours, expending their life energies, did this 
in medicine. 

For material reward? I think not. For 
recognition? Surely for recognition, but 
mostly because they were devoted to a pur- 
pose that was more important in their 
minds than any other to which they could 
dedicate themselves. 

In those darker days, when the practice 
of medicine was looked upon as a chicanery 
or occult science, people died because of 
ignorance. There are now those among us 
who question the wisdom of encircling 
satellites, missile launchings, and projected 
trips to the moon. 

We have come a long way, in this sense, 
from the day of this State’s most treasured 
citizen, Abraham Lincoln, of whom Carl 
Sandburg said: 

“In wilderness loneliness, he companioned 
with trees—silence claimed him as her own. 
In the making of him, the element of silence 
was immense.” 

And Mr. Sandburg later wrote: “Many, if 
not all, frontier women of the old days were 
dreamers. Their lives were hard, their emo- 
tions mostly sealed up, but all around them 
was the mystery of the primeval forest; they 
treasured it in silence.” 

And now again, men and women face an- 
other great silence, with all of the implica- 
tions of a new wilderness made up of galax- 
ies., the silence of the universe. 

This is the silent forest now to be pene- 
trated. This is the ignorance now to be 
dispelled. This is the knowledge now to be 
sought. And upon its finding may rest the 
future of all of mankind as we know it. 

In this overwhelming search, how- 
ever * * * in this search for means of in- 
ternational communications and amity, de- 
veloped through electronic systems that even 
now are in the laboratories—in this search, 
the right and the responsibility of the in- 
dividual, and his concomitant freedom, 
should not be submerged. 

Twenty-five centuries ago, Sparta—the 
totalitarian state of that time—was waging 
war against Athens, which stood for a freer 
way of life. 

The Athenian statesman Pericles, in a fun- 
eral oration over the first victims of the war, 
said: 

“The freedom which we enjoy in our gov- 
ernment extends to our ordinary way of life. 
There, far from exercising a jealous surveil- 
lance over each other, we do not feel called 
upon to be angry with our neighbor for do- 
ing what he likes. 

“If we turn to our military policy, there 
also we differ from our antagonists. We 
throw open our city to the world, and 
never by alien acts exclude foreigners from 
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any opportunity of learning or observing: 
although the eyes of any enemy may occa- 
sionally profit from our liberality. We 
trust less in system and policy than in the 
native spirit of our citizens.” 

How apt are the words of Pericles today 
in the relationship between the United 
States and the Soviet states. 

Yet, as Edith Hamilton wrote: “When the 
Athenians wanted not to give to the state, 
but the state to give to them, when the 
freedom they wished most for was freedom 
from responsibility, then Athens ceased to 
be free and was never free again.” 

The lessons of history are inexorable. 
And though we cannot guide our lives in all 
fashions according to the plans written on 
ancient parchments, the words of responsi- 
ble leaders through the ages on this subject 
of individual freedom bear unique similar- 
ity. 

What can you do for your country? For 
one thing, you can see to it that your coun- 
try does not do too much for you; for, if it 
does, in the sense that the State not only 
admonishes through law but administers 
through alms, then the undergirding of lib- 
erty will collapse and our destiny will be 
that of the Athenians. 

In a statement on May 10 of this year: 
former President Eisenhower addressed him- 
self succinctly to this very area, when he 
stated: 

“It has long been my judgment that the 
real threat to liberty in this Republic will 
come not from any sudden, calculated as- 
sault; rather, the threat to our liberties will 
be primarily found in a steady erosion of 
self-reliant citizenship, and in excessive 
power concentration, resulting from the 
lodging of more and more decisions in an 
ever-growing Federal bureaucracy.” 

Each step taken by the Government, any 
government, to supplant your right to choose 
is a step closer to leaving you with only one 
right, if such it can be called: the right 
not to choose. 

This may be a comfortable state of affairs, 
but it is a dangerous one. In totalitarian 
nations, the state chooses for you—what 
you shall be able to buy, how much you 
shall have to buy it with, what your career 
shall be, where you shall pursue it, the na- 
ture of your housing, the dicta of education 
for your children, the manner in which you 
shail worship, what you may read and hear, 
and the gods to whom you will pay homage. 

These are some of the wonderful things 
your country can do for you, if you are un- 
willing to assume the responsibility of doing 
them for yourself. 

One hundred and ten years ago, the 19th 
century philosopher and teacher, Amiel, 
wrote in his Journal: 

“The test of every religious, political, or 
educational system, is the man which it 
forms. If a system injures the intelligence: 
it is bad. If it injures the character, it 15 
vicious. If it injures the consicence, it 8 
criminal.” 

By this measure, you can calibrate the 
worth of the American system in Its purest 
form, as designed by its original architects. 
against the enslavement to which freemen 
stand opposed. 

This is the challenge to you as you enter 
the arena of triumph and turmoil, which 
mark the era in which we live. 

There is no question about your capacity 
to meet that challenge. You have been w 
prepared. You have been blessed by free- 
dom, and you may now bless her name by 
living with honor and pride and with the 
independence which has been foresworn as 
your birthright. 

In the splendid future which faces yous 
whatever vocational pursuits you may fol- 
low and as the mothers of children who will 
fulfill other destinies in their turn, may you 
find great happiness and joy and a full life- 
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And may you give to your country that 
Measure of truth and allegiance and dignity 
Which you will surely demand of yourselves. 
No citizen can give less, No nation can ask 
More, 

I hope that whatever may be the path you 
Choose in life that you will never ignore the 
importance of continuing, in some form or 
another, your education. I hope this will 
include continued interest in your great 
School of Mundelein, but that in addition to 
that interest as an alumna, you will encour- 
Age your families to stress the value of a 
Constant search for knowledge. 

Over the years, my family and I have 
visited on many occasions the quaint and 
lovely home of Louisa May Alcott in his- 

cal Concord, Mass. On each of these 
Visits, where one likes to drink of the past 
and recall the greatness of those who made 
country great, I enjoy reading the in- 
Scription on the unique mantle of Louisa's 
home. It contains a quotation of her 
father’s dear friend, William Ellery Chan- 
Ning, a famed Philadelphia educator, and it 
reads as follows: The hills are reared, the 
seas are scooped in vain if learning's altar 
vanish from the plain.” 

I do hope that in the years to come, you 
Will also bear in mind the importance of 
Superior performance in that which you do, 
No matter what may be the area of activity 
Involved. In his beloved “Walden,” Henry 
David Thoreau, who died more than 100 
Years ago, made a statement which I treas- 
Ure, and I hope it is one that you will recall 

‘oughout your lifetime. 

“I know of no more encouraging fact than 

the unquestionable ability of man to elevate 

life by conscious endeavor. It is some- 
thing to be able to paint a particular picture, 
or to carve a statue and so to make a few 
Objects beautiful, but it is far more glorious 

Carve and paint the very atmosphere and 
the medium through which we look, which 
Morally we can do. To effect the quality of 
the day, that is the highest or arts.” 


Negative GOP 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call my colleagues’ attention to an 
editorial which appeared in the Ore- 
Sonian on June 15, 1962: 

Necative GOP 


The Republican Party is unlikely to begin 
national elections and the control 

Of Congress again until its spokesmen get 
together on constructive programs, rather 
than negative criticism of the New Frontier. 

In Seattle, the Republican National Com- 
Mittee adopted resolutions blasting the 
Kennedy administration for doing nothing to 
Correct discriminations harmful to the lum- 
ber ind This was legitimate criticism. 
But the committee made itself ridiculous by 
attributing lumber's decline to the present 

tration, when the causes go far back 

beyond Mr. Kennedy's regime, and by charg- 

an administration conspiracy to bring 

to lumber in order to subject the 

ind “to the manipulation and control 

Of the power-hungry planners of the New 
ntler.“ 

And in Washington, D.C., while Senator 
Wayne Morse (frequently an assailant of 
Bureau of Land Management range policies) 
Was carrying an amendment in the Senate 
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to restore $2 million for range rehabilitation 
cut out by the Appropriations Committee, 
Republican Senators, except three, went 
down the line in voting opposition. This 
item included $1 million to start the Vale 
project in Oregon to restore the animal- 
carrying capacity of a district larger than 
the State of Rhode Island, and $1 million for 
range rehabilitation work in other areas. 
Many Democrats voted for the amendment 
to “ball out Wayne.” But evidently many 
Republicans voted against it to give MORSE a 
black eye—without concern for the continued 
wasting of a national resource. 

These kinds of performances give voters no 
confidence in constructive possibilities of a 
Republican President and a Republican Con- 
gress. No attention is given by these so- 
called national Republican leaders to the 
pleas of Republican governors, like Gov. 
Mark Hatfield, who want to improve the co- 
operative working arrangement—if any 
between the people of the States and the 
national party. i 

From the Republican yoters’ standpoint in 
the Northwest, Republican Members of 
Congress have signally failed to understand 
and to support a number of proposals, some 
by Western Republicans, which would bene- 
fit our region. These include the Hanford 
dual-purpose reactor to provide 800,000 kilo- 
watts of firm power from wasted nuclear 
heat, at a low cost. This bill was defeated 
in the House three times Inst session and 
the Kennedy administration has dropped it, 
being willing to turn the project over to 
Washington PUD's. 

The same Republican opposition, backed 
as in the Hanford case by some southern 
Democrats, is now being brought to bear 
against the bill to establish a regional power 
preference, to be followed by the sale of sur- 
plus power in California to protect Bonne- 
yille’s rate structure. Why do Republicans 
get themselves into such negative box traps? 

Our fixed conviction is that a mafority of 
the Republican National Committee and a 
majority of Republicans in Congress do not 
properly speak the progressive views of a 
majority of Republican voters. Until can- 
didates and party spokesmen with broader 
understanding of the people's needs and de- 
sires come forward, the Republican Party 
nationally will continue to be a minority 
party. 


The Jewish Forum Favors Federal Aid to 
Parochial Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I place into the REC- 
orp for the serious and favorable con- 
sideration of my colleagues, an editorial 
published in the June issue of the Jewish 
Forum. This distinguished periodical, 
founded in 1917, is America’s leading 
monthly publication of Jewish news and 
opinions. 

The editorial follows: 

JEWISH Forum Favors FEDERAL Arp TO 
PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 

The pros and cons of medicare may cap- 
ture the headlines these days, but it is the 
less publicized issue of Federal aid to paro- 
chial schools, we believe, that will become 
the great public debate as 1964 approaches. 

Besides the alleged constitutional problems 
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involved, the electorate cannot overlook the 
unprecedented growth of the so-called day 
school movement in our dem A 

The Catholic authorities inform us that 
under their aegis there are no less than 
10,177 elementary, parochial and institu- 
tional schools, with a record enrollment ex- 
ceeding 9 million students. While Torah 
Umesorah, the Jewish day school agency, 
informs us that 91 cities in our country now 
boast 279 day schools, with a student enroll- 
ment exceeding 50,000. Small when com- 
pared with Catholic enrollment, but the larg- 
est in the history of the American Jewish 
community. 

Without getting involved in the funda- 
mental philosophy of our kind of democ- 
racy—which, some believe, can never counte- 
mance governmental aid to parochial 
schools—let. us consider this, that even 
secular-minded parents are beginning to 
sense the educational superiority of the 
parochial school over the so-called public 
school, from which much of our junior delin- 
quency seems to derive. Few will deny today 
that parochial school kids are better dis- 
ciplined morally, behaviorally, and scholas- 
tically. 

Down in Brooklyn, N. I., for example, 
parental awareness has reached such pro- 
portions that approximately half of the en- 
rollees of the Beth Jacob schools, a network 
of orthodox elementary and high schools 
for Jewish girls, are children of irreligious 
parents, who feel more confident, it seems, of 
their children’s future morals because of 
orthodox tutelage. And though this applies 
less to hoys thus far, enrollment at elemen- 
tary and secondary yeshivas (or day schools) 
has been increasing beyond the religious 
quota, so to speak, that is from homes never 
heretofore identified with orthodox practice. 

Surely this is something for “progressive” 
educators to ponder, 

In view of this and of the deeper impli- 
cations, we cannot understand rabbis (even 
orthodox rabbis) and Jewish laymen who 
oppose Federal aid to parochial schools on 
the grounds that such aid would be inimical 
to our traditional separation of state from 
church. 


As our supplement on the subject will 
show, legislators and politicos are far from 
unanimous on this question, In the final 
analysis, it is something for the Supreme 
Court to determine. As Mr. Lawrence X. 
Cusack, attorney for the Roman Catholic 
archdiocese of New York, so aptly points out, 
“the constitutional precedents are few * * * 
the unresolved problems quite numerous.” 

Another distinguished juridical mind, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, of a coura- 
geous liberal and reputable scholar, equally 
finds himself not so sure about the issues. 
Senator Morse has gone so far, together with 
Senator CLARK, of Pennsylvania, as to in- 
troduce a bill designed to precipitate the 
issue before the highest tribunal in our de- 
mocracy. 

In short, these two noted Christian Amer- 
icans are not half so intransigent on this 
controversial issue as some of our own paid 
clergy, who function as rabbis while doing 
everything in their power to strengthen the 
hand of secularism in our country. 

It is therefore gratifying to us that His 
Eminence the Lubavitcher Rabbi, Dean 
Aron Kotler and the Grand Rabbi of Szatmar 
are for Federal aid to parochial schools. We 
stand with them. As Dean Aron Kotler re- 
marked to us the other day, Jews have 
nothing to fear from Federal aid to day 
schools (for reasons we don’t care to go into 
right now). 

A number of rabbis have even gone so far 
as to say that all the pressure for Federal 
aid to day schools seems to be emanating 
from these foreign rabbis primarily—while 
American rabbis, they say, understand the 
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deeper problem of church and state separa- 
tion, etc., etc. 

The Jewish Forum, as you know, is not an 
ecclesiastical organ. It is published by a na- 
tive-born American, and edited by another 
native-born American. 

Both of us raised under the benevolent 
skies of Jeffersonian democracy, we have no 
fears for its future in the event of Federal 
aid to parochial schools. Born and bred in 
New York, a progressive democratic city, and 
both products of American so-called day 
schools, we confidently pledge that this pub- 
lication will enlist all its editorial and or- 
ganizational forces for the great battle ahead 
for Federal aid to parochial schools. 

The Jewish Forum, consequently, reverses 
its 44-year old position of opposing Federal 
aid to schools. As readers may re- 
call, our late predecessor, Isaac Rosengarten, 
felt so strongly about it that his very last 
editorial (Passover, 1961), was a carefully 
reasoned warning to Jews not to support 
Federal aid. Ike's arguments, we confess, 
cannot be lightly brushed aside. He believed 
in democracy at all costs. 

There are pros and cons, to be sure. More- 
over, if we were Protestant we too might view 
Federal aid to parochial schools as a boon 
primarily to Catholic schools, as Christianity 
& Crisis points out, the Protestant biweekly 
edited by Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr and Dean 
John C. Bennett of Union Theological. 

But we Jews, a minority no matter what, 
have no such reason for dissent from Federal 
ald. Besides, if our democracy is sound it 
can surely withstand the hypothetical threat 
of more parochialism, 


The Cavorting Kennedys 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
while our domestic economy lags, our 
prestige in the world goes down to a new 
low, and the stock market plunges, Bobby 
Kennedy gets into the swim of things 
with a splashing social party. 

The childish antics of the Attorney 
General were reported in the New York 
Herald Tribune today. Can it be that 
earlier, similar reports in the New York 
Herald Tribune on his little brother 
prompted the President to cancel the 
White House subscriptions? 

Today’s report follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, 

June 21, 1962 
A Bossy KENNEDY Party 

It was another rollicking night at the 
swank swimming pool at the Virginia home 
of Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy. 

At the height of a party for actor Peter 
Lawford, Mrs. Ethel Kennedy, wife of the 
Attorney General, fell into the water in eve- 
ning clothes. Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., spe- 
cial assistant to the President, who was 
wearing a light blue dinner jacket, was 
pushed in. So was Mrs. Spencer Davis, a 
friend of Mrs. Kennedy. 

“Poolsmanship,” as the Washington Eve- 
ning Star called it yesterday, is a game that 
any number can play at evening parties at 

Hill, the Robert Kennedy’s home 
in MacLean, Va., across the Potomac from 
Washington. 
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This was not the first time Mrs. Ethel 
Kennedy had gone in with a splash. And 
Pierre Salinger, White House press secre- 
tary, was once nudged in with a cigar in his 
mouth and surfaced with the ashes still 
glowing, or so it is said. 

The poolmanship at the Peter Lawford 
party occurred Saturday night, but came to 
light only yesterday in a story by Betty Beale 
in the society section of the Evening Star. 
Miss Beale, who was there, reported that 
Astronaut John H. Glenn, Jr., and Associate 
Justice Byron R. White, of the Supreme 
Court, missed falling in by luck. 

BELAFONTE DID THE TWIST 

Lester Lanin's orchestra played, and Harry 
Belafonte put on a twist exhibition, but the 
gayest times were down by the pool. As 
Mrs. Beale described the scene: 

“The dance floor for the estimated 300 
guests extended from the very edge of the 
pool to the back fence. * * * But perched 
on the middle of a plank that stretched 
across the pool was a separate small table 
with three inches from the edge for the 
hostess, one for Astronaut Glenn and one, 
it was said, for Justice Byron White, al- 
though he never did sit there. 

“With the chair legs about three inches 
from the edge of the plank, it was bound 
to happen, but it didn't happen to our boy 
Glenn, He, who remained dry after orbit- 
ing through space and landing in the ocean 
in his capsule, had no difficulty apparently 
in staying topside. It was his hostess who 
fell in, evening dress, shoes and all, when a 
chair leg went over the side. 

IN GOES ARTHUR 


“Before the evening was over two of her 
guests had kept her company, though not of 
their own choosing. Special Assistant to the 
President Arthur Schlesinger found himself 
suddenly catapulted into the dewy deep, and 
Mrs. Spencer Davis, an intimate friend of 
Mrs. Kennedy, later met the same fate. 
Luckily, Arthur is about the same size as 
Bobby Kennedy, and in no time at all Sara 
Davis was outfitted in a perfectly lovely 
dress of Ethel's. 

“Mrs. Kennedy, of course, changed and re- 
turned to her guests as indefatigable as ever 
and danced every dance. In fact, there was 
so much dancing all evening, hardly anyone 
spent any time sitting, sipping, and sup- 
ping. All the couples on the floor double cut 
throughout the evening (which obviates the 
necessity of having a long stagline) and Les- 
ter Lanin poured forth marvelous rhythms 
until 5 in the morning.” 


Homeowners’ Loan Corporation Lauded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to have been of those who, during 
the 73d Congress, voted for and sup- 
ported Public Law 43, which established 
the Homeowners’ Loan Corporation. 

The HOLC is one of the great all- 
time successes of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Commencing its operation at the 
trough of the depression in 1933, it di- 
rectly saved the homes of over 1 million 
Americans; indirectly, it saved another 
2% million homes. It returned a profit 
of over $14 million to the Federal 
Treasury. N 
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HOLC not only helped the homeown- 
ing public, it also helped save our fl- 
nancial system from disaster. It pre- 
vented the collapse of our building and 
loan associations, it prevented gigantic 
losses on the part of private money 
lenders, including commercial banks, 
and it strengthened and enlarged the 
entire American structure of real estate 
mortgages. There can be no question 
but that it was one of the outstanding 
achievements of the administration of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

President Roosevelt, in one of his fire- 
side chats, went before the people and 
told them that any family which was 
in distress because of a mortgage on 
their home should write or wire him, 
personally, and that he would see that 
they were given every possible consid- 
eration. To my knowledge, this is the 
only time in history in which the head 
of a nation has gone to the populace as 
a whole and stated that any citizen with 
a problem should come to him and that 
he would personally see that his prob- 
lem received attention. 

The Washington Evening Star, on the 
occasion of the recent reunion in Wash- 
ington of former officers and employees 
of the HOLC, referred to it as "a refu- 
tation of the notion that all Government 
intervention is bad“: 

WorTny REUNION 

An unusual reunion in Washington over 
the past weekend recalled a real success story 
in the up-and-down history of Federal help 
to American institutions and individuals, It 
was a reunion of former officers and em 
ployees of the Homeowner's Loan Corpora 
tion, a New Deal “alphabet agency“ that 
opened for business in mid-1933 and closed 
its books in early 1952. Perhaps to the dis- 
may of its early critics, but not surprising 
to those who had directed the agency 30 
efficiently and to many of those who ex- 
changed reminiscences here, the books when 
closed showed a profit of more than $14 mil- 
lion—duly turned in to the U.S. Treasury. 

There were, however, even greater profits. 
The HOLC was set up in the depths of a 
great depression. Homeowners, unable to 
meet mortgage obligations, were losing their 
homes by the thousands each month. But 
in the damaging spiral of mass foreclosure 
actions, real estate values were being fo 
down to the point where the leading institu- 
tions themeelves were being driven close to 
insolvency as they tried to protect their com- 
mitments by taking over the properties. The 
HOLC reversed this drift toward disaster bY 
refinancing more than a million distress loans 
in a 8-year period, assuring the lenders of 
a full return of their capital and giving the 
borrowers terms on which most could—and 
did—save their homes. 

It was a good chapter on Government in 
business—a refutation of the notion that all 
such intervention necessarily is bad. 
there was a pleased-with-themselves at- 
mosphere about the weekend reunion, there 
was justification for it; the HOLC was a 
deal. 


Mr. Speaker, during the 20 years of 
Democratic administrations, under 
Presidents Roosevelt and Truman, in- 
cessant clamor was heard from the mi- 
nority side of the aisle concerning the 
imperative necessity of repealing 
New Deal legislation. It is interesting to 
note that during the 8 years of Republi- 
can administration, under President 
Eisenhower, that this was the only piece 
of New Deal legislation repealed. Of 
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course, the purposes for which the HOLC 

been created were past at the time 
of its repeal, and enough time had en- 
sued so that the vast majority of mort- 
gages had been paid in full—or sub- 
Stantially so. It is ironic that the one 
New Deal measure that the Republicans 
actually vetoed, after the innumerable 
Volleys of thunderous oratory concerning 
the hundreds of millions of dollars they 
Would save by eliminating Mr. Roose- 
velt's agencies, that the sole and solitary 
victim should have been a measure which 
had returnd a profit of over $14 million 
to the Federal Government. 

The conference report repealing the 
Homeowners’ Loan Corporation Act was 
agreed to on June 30, 1953. At that time 
T said: 

This bill in addition to extending some 
ot the fine provisions of the Federal Housing 

tion Act repeals the Homeowners’ 
Loan Corporation Act. That act is referred 
to as a New Deal law, and it was one of the 
first New Deal laws, and it is true that it is 
being repealed; but there is a good reason 
for its repeal, it has served Its purpose well. 
More than 3,500,000 homes were saved by the 
Homeowners’ Loan Corporation. The banks, 
the insurance companies, the investment 
loans all over the country had their port- 
folios filled with not only slow paper but 
also paper that was considered bad. The 
Owners of the homes were delinquent not 
Only for months but for years; they could 
not meet their annual or monthly install- 
ments. Notwithstanding that this paper was 
Considered to be the worst type of paper at 
the time the Homeowners’ Loan Corporation 
Act was passed, Government money was made 
avatlable to ban the vendors’ lien notes 
against these homes; and as evidence of the 
fact that it was a good thing that this Con- 
Gress did through the Homeowners’ Loan 
Corporation Act, it did mot cost the tax- 
Payers of America one penny, not one penny. 
Not only did the Homeowners’ Loan Corp- 
Oration pay back every penny that was ad- 
vanced by the U.S. Government for that pur- 
Pose, but the Homeowners’ Loan Corporation 
also paid all their expenses, including the 
Salaries and other types of expenses. The 
Government was not out one penny. Not 
Only that but the Homeowners’ Loan Cor- 
Poration put back at one time over $1 million 
at net profits into the U.S. Treasury; that 
Was an example of how the Government 
Can come to the aid and rescue of deserving 
People in the United States, and that was 
done. 
NO NEW DEAL LAWS BEING REPEALED 
A lot has been said about repealing New 
laws. There are 23 New Deal laws to 
the best of my recollection. I counted up the 
list at one time of laws which were con- 
Sidered New Deal laws, and have not heard 
One single Member of this body or the other 
body advocating the repeal of one single New 
law except the Homeonwers’ Loan Cor- 
Poration Act which should be repealed be- 
Cause it has served its purpose. 


Mr. Speaker, because of the unique na- 
ture of the Homeowners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion and its impact of the subsequent 
development of our entire economy, 
under unanimous consent I insert in the 
Recorp at this point, A Brief Legisla- 
tive History of the Homeowners’ Loan 
Act,” prepared, at my request, by Erin 
M. Woodall, analyst in housing and com- 
munity facilities for the Economics Di- 
Vision of the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice, of the Library of Congress: 
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A BRIEF LEGISLATIVE History or THE HOME- 
OWNERS LOAN ACT 


Widespread and serious unemployment 
and substantial reductions in income along 
with other adverse economic conditions 
caused by the severe economic depression of 
the thirties in the United States reduced the 
ability of individual borrowers to meet mort- 
gage payments. These conditions soon led 
to tax delinquency, mo. interest de- 
faults, and ultimately to a wave of fore- 
closures. By March 1933, millions of people 
faced the loss of their homes, lenders faced 
heavy investment losses, depressed communi- 
ties were unable to collect property taxes, and 
the collapse of the mortgage market forced 
the construction industry to a virtual stand- 
still. Demands for direct Government action 
to remedy this situation were made by indi- 
viduals, bankers, businessmen, and other in- 
terests. 

On April 13, 1933, President Roosevelt sent 
a message to Congress urging the passage of 
legislation that would protect the small 
homeowner from foreclosure and relieve him 
of part of his debt burden. This legislation 
was to declare that it was a national policy 
to protect homeownership. Following this 
message, administration bills to accomplish 
these aims were introduced in both Houses 
of Congress. Senate hearings in the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee were opened on 
April 20 to consider the Senate version of the 
administration proposals, S. 1317, but these 
hearings were terminated after 2 days to 
speed action on the floor of Congress. The 
House began debate on the administration 
bill introduced by Representative Henry B. 
Stegall, H.R. 5240, a week later. After 2 days 
of debate on the floor of the House the bill 
was passed on April 28, 1933, with a rollcall 
vote of 383 to 4. Senate consideration of 
H.R. 5240 was delayed until June 5. The bill 
already amended by the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee was passed with amend- 
ments from the floor that same day without 
a rollcall vote. The differences between the 
House and Senate version were then ironed 
out in conference and the bill passed both 
Houses without debate. The measure was 
signed into law on June 13, 1933 (Public 
Law 43, 73d Cong.. Ist sess.) . 

In general, the congressional act followed 
the outlines of the original administration 
proposals. Amendments advanced during 
debate in the House included: guaranteeing 
the principle of HOLC bonds, extension of 
the coverage of the act to four-family houses 
and to buildings used for commercial pur- 
poses, a lower interest rate, direct cash loans, 
and removal of the tax exemption from HOLC 
bonds. The main change in the Senate ver- 
sion was the addition of a provision for cash 
loans at 6 percent interest on up to 50 per- 
cent of the present value of the property in 
situations where the lender would not ac- 
cept HOLC bonds. The Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency also added a pro- 
vision requiring the central office to make 
uniform rules for the appraisal of property 
by the HOLC. 

The purpose of the act was stated as: “To 
provide emergency relief with respect to 
home mortgage indebtedness to refinance 
home mortgages, to extend relief to the own- 
ers of homes occupied by them and who 
are unable to amortize their debt elsewhere, 
to amend the Federal Home Loan Bank Act, 
to increase the market for obligations of the 
United States and for other purposes.” 

Major provisions of this act include: 

(1) Creation of the Homeowners’ Loan 
Corporation by the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board with a maximum capital of $200 mil- 
lion. These assets would be provided by the 
Treasury which in turn would secure the 
funds from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. The Federal Home Loan Bank 
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Board members constituted the Directors of 
the HOLC. 

(2) The HOLC was authorized to issue 
not more than 62 billion of its own tax- 
exempt bonds for cash sale or in exchange 
for home mortgages. This amount was later 
increased to $4.75 billion. The bonds would 
carry maturities of no more than 18 years 
and provide 4 percent interest. 


(3) The HOLC was empowered to exchange 
its bonds for mortgages and other obliga- 
tions and liens on homes or homesteads 
between June 1933 and June 1936 with the 
provisions that: (1) No loans could be made 
for more than 80 percent of the HOLO prop- 
erty appraisal or for more than $14,000; (2) 
the property was a one-to-four family dwell- 
ing: and (3) that the total value of the 
property did not exceed $20,000. Cash could 
be advanced to pay for taxes, necessary main- 
tenance, and repairs, and for incidental ex- 
penses of the loans up to $50 over the face 
value of bonds transferred. 


(4) The mortgages acquired by HOLC were 
to be first liens on the property and were 
to be amortized over periods not in excess 
of 15 years at 5 percent interest. Loans with 
no amortization during the first 3 years also 
were permitted. 

(5) Cash loans for payment of taxes could 
be made on the same general terms on other- 
wise unencumbered property up to 50 per- 
cent of the appraisal. The HOLC was also 
authorized to make cash loans up to 40 
percent of the appraisal at 6 percent interest 
in cases where creditors would not accept 
HOLC bonds. 


During the 3-year period, June 13. 1933- 
June 12, 1936, the HOLC refinanced dis- 
tressed real estate obligations and other 
Hens of 1,017,821 homeowners with HOLC 
bonds and cash and acquired mortgage loan 
accounts amounting to $3,093,451,321. After 
1936, the major objective of the HOLC was 
the protection of its mortgage investments 
and liquidation of its bonded indebtedness 
and capital stock liabilities. Pursuant to 
the Independent Offices Appropriation Act of 
1952, $75,000 of the surplus funds of HOLC 
were made available to the Home Loan Bank 
Board to carry out final liquidation of the 
corporation. The HOLC was dissolved by 
order of the Secretary of the Home Loan 
Bank Board on February 3, 1954, pursuant 
to legislation approved June 30, 1953 (67 
Stat. 121; 12 U.S.C. 1463 note). 


For an Economic Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the June 21, 1962, edition of the 
Washington Post. 

This support for President Kennedy's 
plan for a budget that will accurately 
gage the economic impact of fiscal op- 
erations is—I predict—just the begin- 
ning. I believe that we will find that 
many more of the economic myths that 
have bedeviled Government finance will 
soon disappear with the aid of an en- 
lightened Democratic administration. 

The editorial follows: 
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For an Economic BUDGET 


When President Kennedy inveighed 
against myths in his recent Yale address, he 
wisely made the Federal administrative 
budget a prime target. 

A budget, as every wise businessman knows, 
is an accounting instrument which should 
provide relevant information on which to 
base policy decisions. 

The present administrative budget was in- 
stituted in 1921 for the purpose of controlling 
Federal activities which operated almost sole- 
ly through congressional appropriations. 
However, in the decades which followed, Fed- 
eral trust funds were established for social 
insurance, highways, and other purposes, and 
in 1962 they will collect more than $25 bil- 
lion. Since the present budget takes no 
account of the operations of these funds and 
includes as ordinary expenditures loans that 
will be repaid, it tends to exaggerate fiscal 
deficits and understate surpluses. 

If we were still living in the decade of 
the 1920's when Federal receipts and ex- 
penditures amounted to about 4 percent of 
the gross national product, the defects of 
the administrative budget would be of little 
consequence. But when Federal cash trans- 
actions are equal to almost 20 percent of 
the gross national product, as they are to- 
day, the economic consequences of a distorted 
budgetary position can be serious. It is now 
quite apparent that plans based upon the 
administrative budget tend to produce cash 
surpluses which are so large as to act as a 
brake upon economic expansion. 

The administrative budget was admirably 
suited to the needs of the roaring twenties, 
but its usefulness has long since passed. We 
now need a budget that will accurately gage 
the economic impact of fiscal operations. 


New Frontiers in Technical Education— 
An Address at the Annual Meeting of 
the Technical Institute Division of the 
American Society for Engineering Edu- 
cation, U.S. Air Force Academy, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., June 18, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 18, 1962, I had the honor of ad- 
dressing the annual meeting of the Tech- 
nical Institute Division of the American 
Society for Engineering Education at the 
U.S. Air Force Academy in Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

In this speech I discussed my bill, H.R. 
8 the Technical Education Act of 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the text of this address in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

The text follows: 

NEW FRONTIERS IN TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

Elected politicians are by definition peo- 
ple who live dangerously, but as a poiltician 
who never got beyond high school physics 
and college algebra, I am taking a greater 
than customary risk in talking about tech- 
nicians at a meeting of engineers. 

I am honored by the invitation to address 
the annual meeting of the technical insti- 
tute division of the American Society for 
Engineering Education and I am here on 
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serious business. I have come to talk about 
the Technical Education Act of 1962 and to 
ask for your help. 

What I propose to do this morning is tell 
you how this new legislative proposal was 
born, describe its main features, give you 
some of the reasons a number of us in Con- 
gress feel the legislation is necessary, analyze 
some of the points at issue, say who is for 
the bill and who is against it, and finally 
suggest what you, as the group most cen- 
trally concerned with engineering education 
in the United States, can do to help bring 
about the passage of the Technical Education 
Act of 1962. 

Let me begin with the natural history of 
the bill, a history that begins less than a 
year ago. 

Last September, in the closing days of the 
Ist session of the 87th Congress, the chair- 
man of the House Committee on Education 
and Labor, Congressman ADAM CLAYTON 
POWELL, of New York, commissioned five 
members of his committee, three Demo- 
crats, Represcntatives ROBERT N. Gamo, of 
Connecticut; James G. O'Hara, of Michigan, 
and me, and Republicans ALBERT H. Quiz, of 
Minnesota, and CHARLES E. GOODELL, of New 
York, to study the unmet needs in higher 
education in those fields which contribute 
most directly to national security and eco- 
nomic growth and to present to him recom- 
mendations for specific legislative action. I 
had the honor of serving as chairman of that 
group. 

I think you will be interested to know that 
all of us shared a concern over the effects 
of Federal programs in emphasizing sciences 
and mathematics at the expense of the hu- 
manities and social sciences. It may there- 
fore surprise you that the major new recom- 
mendation of our group called for the 
training of greatly increased numbers of 
semiprofessional technicians at the college 
level. 

ADVISORY GROUP STUDY 


The Advisory Group on Higher Education 
did its work in a somewhat unconventional 
way. Instead of holding formal hearings, we 
conducted a series of informal, off-the- 
record discussions with recognized leaders 
in the scientific and university community 
and authorities on scientific and professional 
manpower. 

Dr. James Killian of MIT and President 
Russell Beatty of Wentworth Institute did 
most to focus our attention on the shortage 
of semiprofessional technicians. Other 
Members of the panels supported their 
views. 

Every member of our group was impressed 
by the experts’ sense of urgency about the 
need in this field. On the evidence, we 
unanimously concluded that legislation to 
do something about it was essential. Our 
bill to encourage the education of many 
more semiprofessional technicians; the cre- 
ation of new facilities was a genuinely bi- 
partisan proposal. All five members of our 
group, Democrats and Republicans, and the 
chairman of the full committee, Mr. Powell, 
introduced the bill in late February. 

I should here note that we were originally 
most concerned about the shortage of engi- 
neering technicians because of the ambitious 
projects of the space program. Later study, 
however, made clear that we need to train 
more semiprofessionals in medical and den- 
tal technology, mathematics and the physi- 
cal and biological sciences as well. 

PROVISIONS OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION ACT 

Let me here outline the major provisions 
of the Technical Education Act of 1962 and 
also note that the June 1962 issue of Tech- 
nical Education News contains an excellent 
summary as well. 

First, the bill calls for Federal grants on 
a matching basis to the States to undertake 
three necessary preliminaries: (1) To make 
inventories of existing college level programs 
which prepare students for employment at 
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the semiprofessiornal level; (2) to survey the 
technical manpower requirements for seml- 
professional technicians in engineering. 
scientific and other technological fields which 
are essential to national security and eco- 
nomic growth; (3) to develop State plans 
for expansion, establishment or improvement 
of programs of technical education which wiil 
assist in meeting the national needs for 
semiprofessional technicians. 

Second, the bill would provide for ās- 
sistance through matching grants to the 
States for implementing these State plans for 
technical education. The bill authorizes $40 
million a year for this year and each of the 
next 4 years for encouragement of technical 
education programs. 

Eligible to receive grants—as the bill now 
stands—would be public and private non- 
profit institutions which provide full-time 
instruction in an organized occupational cur- 
riculum in engineering, mathematics or the 
physical or biological sciences which prepare 
students for immediate employment at the 
semiprofessional level. 

The members of the advisory group hoped 
for early hearings on the technical education 
bill, but the congressional mill grinds slowly 
at the start of a session and it was not until 
the middle of April that hearings were tenta- 
tively set. These were postponed and an- 
other postponement wiped out hearing dates 
in the middle of May. 

I am glad to be able to tell you that hear- 
ings on the bill were held on the 3ist of 
May and the ist and 4th of June. I think 
that these initial hearings served an ex- 
tremely useful purpose by focusing atten- 
tion on the semiprofessional technician and 
his education and bringing into the open 
some confusions and conflicts in technical 
education. 

BILL WINS WIDE SUPPORT 

The list of nongovernmental organizations 
which testified in support of the Technical 
Education Act is, I think, a most impressive 
one. It includes the National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers, American Council on 
Education, Association of Land Grant Col- 
leges and State Universities, American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges, and the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, The 
only organization to testify in opposition to 
the was the American Vocational 
Association and I shall later explore what 
seem to me to be the reasons for this op- 
position. 

The purpose of congressional hearings nor- 
mally is to establish the need for legislation 
and to discuss possible courses of action. In 
considering the shortage of semiprofessional 
technicians, we found ourselves faced with 
two immediate problems. First, few mem- 
bers of the general public have a clear idea 
of what a semiprofessional technician is and 
does compared with technicians at other 
levels. 

Second, statistics on specialized man- 
power in the United States, particularly in 
engineering and science, have been up to 
now, one may say with only slight exag- 
geration, a form of science fiction. 

TECHNICIANS DEFINED 


Let me comment on the first difficulty. 
During our conversations with our expert 
panelists, members of the advisory group 
came to some understanding of what the ex- 
perts meant when they talked about tech- 
nicians. For, as you all are aware, there are 
technicians and technicians. The man who 
works with the most sophisticated computer 
or the man who fixes your washing machine 
may both be called technicians. Both per- 
form extremely useful functions. The point 
is that their preparation differs greatly. 

In order to define what we meant by the 
term “semiprofessional technical,” we turned 
from titles and descriptions of duties to the 
education which prepares a semiprofessional 
technican for employment. I should add that 
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We found very helpful the accreditation 
Standards established by the Engineers 
Council for Professional Development. 

The kind of education which the panelists 
recommend requires college level 
Of at least 2 years of full-time attendance, 
including courses in mathematics 
and the physical sclences. For the most part, 
existing programs for engineering technicians 
Of this level are now to be found in tech- 
Rical institutes or in the technician courses 
operated within university schools of engi- 


These are the models—with curriculum, 
Course content and faculty qualifications 
Benerally agreed upon—which we have in 
Mind when talking about semiprofessional 

clans in the engineering fields. 

Let me now comment briefly on the sec- 
Ond difficulty we encountered in our hear- 
ings, the shortage of statistics on specialized 
Manpower in the United States. 

Last fall I was a member of a congressional 
group which visited the Soviet Union to 
look at Soviet higher education with par- 

attention to the training of scien- 
engineers and technicians. 


SOVIETS STRESS TECHNICIAN TRAINING 


Although we were all prepared to find the 
Russians giving high priority to the educa- 
tion of engineers and scientists, I think most 
ot us were surprised at the great emphasis 
the Russians placed on the training of tech- 

in a broad range of specialties. 

On returning, I learned that the Engi- 
Reers Joint Council delegation report on 
“The Training, Placement and Utilization 
Of Engineers and Technicians in the Soviet 
Union” supported our impression of the 

t effort in technician training. Earlier 
this year, moreover, Nicholas de Witt, of Har- 
vard, one of our panelists, published his 
Monumental work, “Education and Profes- 

Employment in the USSR,” which 
Provided detailed evidence of this stress on 
the production of technicians, 


It may therefore be no exaggeration to 
Say thatwe know more, in statistical terms, 
about the education and utilization of man- 

in the Soviet Union than we do in 
the United States, 


UNDER SECRETARY W. WILLARD WIRTZ TESTIFIES 


I was particularly pleased therefore that, 
In presenting testimony on the technical 
education bill last month, the able and dis- 

ed Labor Under Secretary, W. Willard 

Wirtz, cited statistics that represent a rough 

Teading on the current conditions of supply 

and demand for semiprofessional technicians 

the United States. Moreover, the Under 

assured members of our committee 

that the Department of Labor is developing 

& much stronger system of reporting on spe- 
manpower, 

There are several reasons I want to cite to 
You at some length passages from the Under 

tary’s testimony on the Technical Edu- 
Cation Act. Mr. Wirtz was scheduled to 
testify on the first day of our hearings but 
because of strenuous questioning of the 
oner of Education, time ran out 
and Mr. Witrz was requested to return the 
next day. He did. And he opened his re- 
Marks by telling the members of our sub- 
ttee that, after listening to the testi- 
y and questioning on the first day of the 
hearings, he had substantially revised his 
Statement to respond to the sense of urgency 
Which he found the members of our com- 
mittee felt in this matter. Because of the 
Statistics which he cites and because of the 
excellence of his analysis of the role of the 
demiprotesslonal technician in our changing 
omy, and, moreover, because no printed 
hearings on this bill are likely to be avail- 
able for some time, I am going to usc this 
Meeting as a forum to let you know about 
Mr. Wirtz’ testimony. 
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“We must,” said Mr. Wirtz, “do some 
drastic rethinking about manpower in this 
country * time is running out, we can 
no longer afford the luxury of waiting for 
the supply of trained personnel to catch up 
with the demand. Our particular need is 
for semiprofessional personnel who can 
assist engineers, scientists, and other pro- 
fessional workers.” 

SPACE PROGRAMS STIMULATE NEED FOR 
TECHNICIANS 


“The manufacture of missiles and space- 
craft has not only created an increasing de- 
mand for scientists and engineers, but it has 
also stimulated a tremendous need for sup- 
porting personnel * * * Congress will make 
a major contribution to this Nation's man- 
power posture in the space field when ade- 
quate legislation is enacted to enable this 
country to produce these highly trained sup- 
porting personnel.” 

“The workers who would be training under 
the bills being considered today,” Mr. Wirtz 
continued, “constitute a group of relatively 
new semiprofessional occupations which 
have come about because of industry's con- 
centration on research and development, the 
increasing complexity of industrial produc- 
tion methods and products, the accelerating 
application of scientific inventions and dis- 
coveries to manufacturing processes, and our 
emphasis upon misstle and spacecraft work. 
These workers are trained to assist engineers, 
scientists, and doctors through the applica- 
tion of basic knowledge in engineering, 
mathematics, or the physical and biological 
sciences.” 

“Our studies show that these subprofes- 
sional engineering and scientific occupations 
have been among the fastest growing occup- 
patlonal fields in recent decades and that at 
the present we do not have enough persons 
with the requisite education. There is every 
indication that these occupations will con- 
tinue to grow rapidly in the years ahead 
and that if future requirements in this field 
are to be met, a considerable increase in the 
number of persons who receive the necessary 
education will be necessary.” 

I think Mr. Wirtz’ analysis of the impact 
of our space program on the supply of semi- 
professional personnel is particularly signifi- 
cant. 

Here is what he told us: 

“The requirements of this Nation’s acceler- 
ated space program along will substantially 
increase the demand for scientists, engineers 
and semiprofessional supporting personnel. 
Some of the published estimates of the costs 
involved in carrying out the proposed 
manned lunar landing and other space pro- 
grams show expenditures reaching a level of 
5 to 6 billion dollars a year by 1970. Trans- 
lated roughly into requirements for techni- 
cal personnel, an increase of $4.7 billion could 
mean an incerase of nearly 100,000 engineers 
and scientists and possibly 70,000 semi- 
professional supporting personnel between 
now and 1970 for this program alone. Most 
projections show expenditures for the space 
program building up sharply through the 
late 1960's and then leveling off. If this 
occurs it would mean that a large part of the 
increase in technical manpower must occur 
within the next 3 to 5 years.” 


MANPOWER NEEDED IN NEXT 3 TO 5 YEARS 


I want to emphasize here Mr. Wirtz’ con- 
clusion that we need to produce a “large part 
of the increase in technical manpower” with- 
in “the next 8 to 5 years.” I do so because 
there are those in positions of influence in 
the administration who tell us that we can 
afford to delay passage of this legislation for 
another year. 

“Studies by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics,” Mr. Wirtz reported “show a projected 
increase between 1960 and 1970 of over 75 
percent for those occupations which support 
engineers and scientists, and about 20 per- 
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cent for those supporting physiclans and 
other doctors. Altogether, this means that 
we will need over 1,450,000 of these workers 
by 1970, an increase of over 600,000 more 
than were employed in 1960, or an average 
annual incerase of about 60,000 over the 
decade. Add to this an estimated need for 
about 17,500 persons a year to replace those 
who die, retire, or transfer out of the field, 
Santon average annual need could be about 


SPOKESMAN FOR PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
TESTIFIES 


Another extremely valuable statement on 
this legislation was made by Paul H. Robbins, 
executive director of the National Society 
of Professional Engineers. Making refer- 
ence to a number of surveys concerning the 
utilization of technicians, Mr. Robbins told 
us that these surveys generally conclude 
that for the maximum utilization of our pro- 
fessional engineering and scientific man- 
power, we should have 400 to 500 technicians 
for every 100 professional personnel. To- 
day,” he said, “the overall industry ratio is 
73 technicians for every 100 engineers and 
scientists.” 

“There is,” concluded Mr. Robbins, “vir- 
tual unanimity of agreement among man- 
power specialists both in and out of Goy- 
ernment that the shortage is extensive, 
Unless there is an immediate and significant 
expansion of technical institute programs, we 
may well be underutilizing our professional 
engineering manpower by anywhere from 60 
to 75 percent.” 

“In the interests of national defense and 
security.“ warned Mr. Robbins, “we do not 
believe the Government can afford to adopt 
a passive and complacent attitude in face of 
these facts. Nor do we believe a token effort 
or gesture toward correcting this situation 
constitutes an adequate of the 
Federal Government's responsibility for the 
national security and defense.” 

The attitude of the Federal agency most 
directly concerned can of course be de- 
cisive in moving a bill through the legis- 
lative mill. 

You will be interested to know that the 
able US. Commissioner of Education, Dr. 
Sterling McMurrin, speaking for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, first 
addressed himself during the hearings to the 
finding of our Advisory Group that we need 
to train greatly Increased numbers of engi- 
neering and other semiprofessional tech- 
nicians. 

EDUCATION COMMISSIONER M’MURRIN HEARD 

Commissioner McMurrin told our subcom- 
mittee: “Let me make clear at the outset 
that the Office of Education is in complete 
agreement with this finding of the Advisory 
Group. We are also in complete agreement 
that additional Federal action is required to 
increase. the number of semiprofessional 
technicians being prepared and in particular 
that it would be necessary to expand pro- 
grams in technical institutes and junior 
colleges.” 

But this confession of the need for action 
was not followed by endorsement of any. 
For a little later the Commissioner declined 
to recommend “definitive Federal Legisla- 
tion at this time.” 

A factor in the Commissioner's reluctance 
is a central issue in the development of 
technical education legislation, namely, 
should the education of semiprofessional 
technicians be administered and operated 
as part of higher education or can such tech- 
nicians be adequately trained in adequate 
numbers through programs of vocational- 
technical education? 

COLLEGE LEVEL EDUCATION ESSENTIAL 

Members of our Advisory Group emphati- 
cally and unanimously agreed that the edu- 
cation of the kind of high level semiprofes- 
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sional technicians the Nation needs must 
be provided by college-level programs. 

Why do we need to estabilsh new progr 
of technical education? 

In the first place, as Under Secretary Wirtz 
said, “We canot depend upon existing lim- 
ited training programs to contribute enough 
semiprofessional workers to meet our re- 
quirements.” 

To quote Mr. Wirtz once more, In the 
past, we have been able to get by with work- 
ers who picked up their skills informally. 
Today only a small portion of them receive 
formal training for jobs in educational in- 
stitutions which have programs designed for 
these types of positions * * * however, as 
the tasks these persons are called upon to 
perform become more complex and require 
more mathematics and technical theory, for- 
mal training will increasingly be necessary.” 

DU PONT ENGINEER WRITES 


Let me tell you what I heard from the 
assistant chief engineer of the Du Pont 
Co. in Wilmington, Del. He wrote: 

“Professional engineers simply cannot con- 
tribute their maximum in talent and skill 
to our increasingly complex technology un- 
less their efforts are supported by the nec- 
essary engineering technicians who are grad- 
uates of at least 2 years college-level training 
in curriculums accredited by the Engineers’ 
Council for Professional Development or an 
equivalent agency.” 

This Du Pont engineering executive added, 
“The majority of our employees who qualify 
as engineering technicians are high school 
graduates with up to 40 years’ ‘education’ 
by experience, We are losing this valuable 
segment of our technical manpower through 
age and retirement and have not, for many 
years, been able to replace it adequately 
with men limited to a secondary school edu- 
cation, The speed with which engineering 
and scientific developments are occurring 
does not make it feasible for us, in industry 
or Government, to allow our men to learn 
through experience alone. In my opinion, 
the proper technical development of our Na- 
tion and its prosperity may well depend on 
an adequate supply of graduate engineering 
technicians who can begin to acquire, from 
a higher base of formal education in science 
and mathematics, the experience necessary 
to competently support our engineers and 
scientists.” 

ROLE OF TITLE VIII OF ND 


The contention that the preparation of 

semiprofessional technicians is properly a 
matter for higher education has animated 
the principal opposition to the technical edu- 
cation bill. This comes from vocational edu- 
cators and is centered on that section of the 
National Defense Education Act which deals 
with vocational and technical education, title 
VIII. 
Although the National Defense Education 
Act specified that technician training pro- 
grams under title VIII shall be conducted at 
“less than college grade,” a ruling by the 
Office of Education has made it possible for 
title VIII money to be used in technician 
training programs, some of which are now 
being operated in junior and community 
colleges. 

A spokesman for the American Vocational 
Association at the hearings and letters from 
vocational educators to Members of Congress 
assert that because a start has been made 
in technician training under title VIII, any 
further action in this field. should come 
through an increase in title VIII funds. 

I should here point out that, although pat- 
terns vary from State to State, the most typi- 
cal method of administering title VIII funds 
is through the State board of vocational edu- 
cation or its equivalent. 

The technical education bill, on the other 
hand, provides for the administration of the 
programs by the State higher education au- 
thority. Why did we reach this conclusion? 
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We were convinced that semiprofessional 
education requires a specific curriculum, 
course content, faculty, and the maintenance 
of definite standards—all of which can be 
achieved only if the administration and op- 
eration of the programs are the responsibil- 
ity of persons who thoroughly understand 
the nature of this kind of technical educa- 
tion and the conditions required for its suc- 
cess, 

Certainly none of the members of the ad- 
visory group who introduced the technical 
education bill, as we have made repeatedly 
clear in testimony, have any desire to de- 
precate the fine vocational educational pro- 
grams which have been carried out and are 
being carried out at the high school or post- 
high school level under title VIII and other 
Federal programs. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ESSENTIAL 


I know of the fine programs and achieve- 
ments of vocational education in my own 
district and State and count myself among 
its strong supporters. Vocational training 
in agriculture, trades, crafts, and the very 
promising cooperative programs have had 
admirable results. All of us are aware of the 
profound changes now occurring in work 
force requirements and the effects of these 
changes on employment. It is most en- 
couraging that vigorous efforts are being 
made at every level in vocational education— 
including the effort that the Willis panel 
represents—to meet these changing facts of 
economic life. 


Added burdens are being placed on voca- 
tional education as the widely publicized 
school dropout problem makes so dra- 
matically clear. If vocational education has 
in many cases not salvaged the culturally 
deprived, the dull and the poorly motivated, 
vocational educators have at least made the 
effort. 


The task facing vocational educators is 
therefore an imposing one. Iam sure I speak 
for other members of our subcommittee in 
saying that we know their task is difficult 
and we are sympathetic to efforts to 
strengthen vocational education. 

An example of the way in which voca- 
tional educators are making important new 
contributions is the significant role assigned 
them under the new Manpower Retraining 
Act. I expect, by the way, that my home city 
of South Bend, Ind., will be designated to 
carry out the first project in the Nation under 
the new act. 


Certainly, greatly increased numbers of 
technically trained persons will be needed 
in coming years and vocational education 
can and must train many of them. But 
backers of the technical education bill in 
Congress feel strongly that the semiprofes- 
sional technician is a distinct type of special- 
ist who must be trained in a specific way 
under specific conditions. We are con- 
vinced that the technical education bill em- 
bodies the correct approach for providing 
the kind of education appropriate for pro- 
ducing this type of semiprofessional 
specialist. 

ENGINEERS CALL FOR COLLEGE-LEVEL PROGRAMS 


Here is what Mr. Robbins of the National 
Society of Professional Engineers has to say 
about this important issue of who will con- 
trol the technical education programs: 


“There is * * * widespread agreement 
among engineers and engineering educators 
concerning the level of training and educa- 
tion required to produce the type of tech- 
nicians so acutely needed. This subject has 
been discussed with hundreds of these peo- 
ple, and their conclusions have been the 
same: engineering technicians, as supporting 
personnel for engineers, can only effectively 
and efficiently be trained in an atmosphere 
oriented toward engineering. This cannot 
be accomplished at the vocational or skilled 
craft level; nor can adequate numbers of 
the type and quality of students amenable 
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to the rigorous academic discipline of a tech- 
nical institute curricula be attracted to & 
vocationally oriented school. 

“I might also add that this same situation 
prevails in attracting the quality of faculty 
necessary for instructional purposes. It is 
far less difficult to secure competent college 
educators for an institution of higher edu- 
cation than it is to try to attract them to a 
‘less-than-college-grade’ vocationally ori- 
ented institution. Thus, the question of 
whether technician training should be ac- 
complished on a less-than-college-grade 
level or on the college level is more than 
just philosophy of education—as important 
as that is. But it would do little good to 
construct and equip buildings for less-than- 
college-grade curricula and be unable to at- 
tract a top faculty and students to utilize 
those facilities.” 

POLITICS OF THE BILL 

Now let me pause a moment to take stock 
with you. I have told you how the tech- 
nical education bill came to life and what 
it would provide. I have given you evidence 
for the necessity of the legislation, have told 
you who is for it and who is against it and 
have indicated why its supporters feel that 
technical education for the semiprofessional, 
as distinguished from the industrial tech- 
nician or craftsman, should be conducted 
as a part of higher education, 

Let me here reiterate that we need tech- 
nicians at every level and that in directing 
our attention to the semiprofessional tech- 
nicians, we are seeking to meet a grave 
shortage of a particular kind of special 
manpower which has so far been relatively 
neglected, 

Now I want to put you engineers on warn 
ing, for I plan to talk politics, not Demo- 
cratic or Republican politics, but the politics 
of this bill. 

Where do we stand on the technical educa- 
tion bill now? 

Despite the demonstrable need for the bill 
and the urgency of moving ahead on it, an 
despite the bipartisan support for it, I must 
frankly report to you that its fate is highly 
uncertain. 

The Kennedy administration, of which I 
am generally a strong supporter, is frankly 
not quite sure what to do about this bill- 
It is apparently a unique piece of legisla- 
tion in that it was not devised by somebody 
in the executive branch or by a special in- 
terest group. A group of Congressmen were 
unconventional enough to get together, en- 
gage in a study and come up with a legisla- 
tive proposal. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PANEL 


Although Commissioner Mr, Meurrin 
went on record as agreeing that we must 
train more semiprofessional technicniaDs 
and that Federal action is required, he con- 
cluded that we should wait till next yea" 
before we do anything. Mr. McMurrin sai 
that last year a panel of consultants was 
appointed to advise the Secretary of Health. 
Education, and Welfare on how to improve 
vocational training in the United States. 

This 26-member group is supposed to look 
into all phases of the vocational education 
programs and is expected to submit its re- 
port this November. The Office of Education 
takes the position that no decision on th® 
technical education bill should be made un“ 
til the report of the vocational education 
panel is in and argues that technician train- 
ing should be examined in the complete 
context of vocational and technic 
training, 

I must, to be fair to the administration: 
point out that the technical education bill 
was introduced too late to be considered for 
inclusion in the President's legislative pro- 
gram for this year and, perhaps more to th 
point, could not be included in budget 
estimates, 

It ought also to be said that there are con- 
flicting viewpoints within the Office of Ed- 
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Ucation on the relationship between techni- 
fal and vocational education. Mr, McMur- 
Tin’s task Is not an easy one. 

The panel charged with the responsibility 

examining vocational education is head- 
ed by a distinguished educator, Dr. Benja- 
min C. Willis, superintendent of schools in 
Chicago. By the way, Dr. Willis was one of 
the expert panelists who participated in our 
Advisory group discussions and contributed 
Mvaluable advice, 
I must tell you, however, that the mem- 
of the advisory group have profound 
Mlsgivings over the final recommendations 
the vocational education panel because 
Only 1 or 2 of the 26 members appear to 
ve an extensive knowledge of the field of 
Semiprofessional technician education. 

It is not that we doubt the ability of the 
Members of the panel but only that we feel 
the Panel is not representative of all aspects 
of technical education. 

I would be less than candid if I did not tell 
Jou that there are persons in the adminis- 
tration who are deeply concerned about our 
Rational supply of scientific and technical 

power and who are friendly to the pur- 

of our bill and to the higher education 
approach that it represents. In the legisla- 
vé process, however, friendly feelings are 
not enough. I hope, therefore, that the 
kus tnf trätion may still decide to support 

e bill. 


HIGHER EDUCATION BILL HAS FIRST PRIORITY 


Tomorrow morning I expect to be back in 
Washington taking part in a House-Senate 
Conference to resolve differences on the edu- 
Cation bill which, in my view, must have 
No. 1 priority among all the education bills 

ore this Congress—the higher education 
bill sponsored by my distinguished colleague, 
Congresswoman EDrrR GREEN, of Oregon. 

We must pass Mrs. Grrew’s bill if our col- 
leges and universities are going to be able 

Provide adequate academic facilities for 
the rapidly expanding college enrollments 
Of the next decade. 
technical education bill, however, is 
directed not toward meeting expanding en- 
Tollments but rather toward the limited ob- 
Jective of increasing the supply of a highly 
type of manpower essential to our 
National defense and economic growth. 
So we need both bills and we should pass 
m both during this session of Congress. 
If we fall to pass the technical education 
this year, I fear we may run aground on 
many reefs in another session of 
Teefs such as the kind of controversy which 
Wrecked the general sid to education bill, the 
Problems of revising the National Defense 
tion Act or even a possible loss of bi- 
* support for the technical education 

You in the American Society for Engi- 
1 g Education have a great responsibility 
Or determining the way technical education 
Will develop in our country—whether it will 
be within the framework of higher education 
or not. 

We stand at a crucial point with respect 
to the future of technical education in the 

nited States. I think it likely that within 

next year or two Federal policy on both 
the nature and administration of technical 
education programs will be determined. 

What can you, as engineering educators, 
do to help decide this question? 
tt You can help by letting your Representa- 

ven and Senators know not only of your 
support of the Technical Education Act of 

but, equally important, why you think 
it essential, Technical education occupies 
a twilight zone in American education and 

can help educate your Congressman 
about it. 

Tell him, first, that the accelerated pace 
ot our natioual space effort will demand a 
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rapidly increasing supply of engineers, sci- 
entists, and supporting technicians. 

Draw once more to his attention the fact 
that the Soviet Union places heavy emphasis 
on producing scientists, engineers, and tech- 
nicians at all levels. Make clear the impli- 
cations of this emphasis for our national 
security. 

Let your Congressman know how automa- 
tion and technological change have caused 
labor requirements to shift away from low- 
Skilled production workers to persons with 
more scientific and technical training. 

And, most important, explain to him how 
the semiprofesstonal technician trained at 
the college level performs a key role on the 
engineering-scientific team. 

America needs enough men and women 
with the kind of education required for our 
national security and economic growth. If 
you, the leaders of the engineering commu- 
nity in the United States, will do your part 
to achieve this goal, those of us in Con- 
gress who share your concern will do ours. 


A Resolution of the City Council of the 
City of Bell Gardens, Calif., Affirming 
Its Approval and Support of Portions 
of H.R. 11199 Relating to Extension 
of Federal-Aid Secondary System Ur- 
ban Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, consent 
having previously been granted me so 
to do, I call to your attention, and the 
attention of my other colleagues, a res- 
olution recently passed by the city of 
Bell Gardens, Calif. Bell Gardens is 
one of the fastest growing and develop- 
ing deservedly prosperous areas in the 
great 23d District which I represent in 
this my eighth elective term to this 
great legislative body. 

Mr. Speaker, heretofore I have also 
communicated to the appropriate com- 
mittee—the Public Works Committee— 
a copy of this resolution and expressed 
my official support and interest in the 
purposes of the resolution by the city 
of Bell Gardens herewith set forth. 

The resolution follows: 

A RESOLUTION OF THE Crry COUNCIL OF THE 
Orry or BELL GARDENS AFFIRMING Irs Ar- 
PROVAL AND SUPPORT OF PORTIONS or H.R. 
11199 RELATING TO EXTENSION OF FEDERAL- 
AID SECONDARY SYSTEM URBAN AREAS 
Whereas John F, Kennedy, President of the 

United States, in his message on transporta- 
tion Included in his recommendations: “That 
the Federal-aid highway law be amended to 
permit more extensive use of Federal-aid sec- 
ondary funds for extension of the secondary 
system in urban areas“; and 

Whereas section 6 of HR. 11199 titled 
“Federal Ald Highway Act of 1962,” which 
will implement this recommendation of the 
President, was referred to the House of Rep- 
resentatives’ Committee on Public Works for 
their consideration; and 

Whereas Los Angeles County is now a vast 
urban area containing 73 cities with a total 
population in excess of 6,300,000 concentrat- 
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ing over 3 million vehicles within its 
4,000 square miles, whose population and 
vehicle registration exceed that of any one 
of 42 individual States; and 

Whereas this expanding population and 
vehicle registration generate highway de- 
ficiencies resulting in excessive social and 
economic loss through increased traffic 
3 accidents, congestion, and delay; 
an 

Whereas in order to eliminate the existing 
and contemplated critical defictencies of our 
highway systems, and to provide road facil- 
ities to accommodate the future development 
of this area, it is essential that 
financing be made available for the con- 
struction of Federal-ald secondary highways 
in the urban areas of Los Angeles County as 
provided by section 6 of H.R. 11199: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the City Council of the City 
of Bell Gardens does hereby affirm its ap- 
proval and support of the ‘portions of H.R. 
11199 which relate to the extension of the 
Federal-aid secondary system in the urban 
areas and urges the city councils of this 
area, the County Supervisors Association of 
California, the League of California Cities, 
the California State Highway Commission, 
and each Member of Congress of the United 
States, to support this important legislation 
which will remove the present limitation on 
Federal-aid secondary financing for urban 
areas; and that, certified copies of this reso- 
lution be sent to the Senate and House Com- 
mittees on Public Works, to the U.S. 
Senators of the State of California, and to 
the Representatives in Congress from the 
county of Los Angeles, and to each of the 
aforementioned Jurisdictions, agencies, and 
individuals. 

Passed, approved and adopted this 11th 
day of June 1962. 

Lee Roy PATTERSON, 
Mayor. 


HERBERT W. LEHFELDT, 
City Olerk. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
true and correct copy of Resolution No. 
62:022, passed and adopted by the City Coun- 
cil of the City of Bell Gardens at a regular 
meeting thereof held on the llth day of 
June 1962. 

Dated: June 12, 1962. 

HERBERT W. 


Attest: 


City Clerk. 
MADALYN BOLEY, 
Deputy City Clerk. 


When a Deficit Is Really a Surplus 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
last few months there has been much 
public discussion of the various types of 
Federal budgets: administrative, cash, 
national accounts, and capital. As Pres- 
ident Kennedy stated in his speech at 
Yale last week there is a great deal of 
confusion over what these different types 
of Federal budgets mean. I would like to 
call my colleagues’ attention to an arti- 
cle on this subject which appeared in 
the Business Week of June 2, 1962. It 
explains the difference between the vari- 
ous types of budgets and helps to clarify 
this important matter: 
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Waen A Dericir Is REALLY A SURPLUS: WITH 
Eve on Sreps To SPUR MORE RAPID GROWTH, 
KENNEDY PLANNERS ARGUE THAT PRESENT 
BupceEr Is ECONOMICALLY MISLEADING IN 
THat Ir TREATS CAPITAL ITEMS AS CURRENT 
EXPENDITURES 
President Kennedy's economic planners are 

a restive lot these days. 

On the business horizon—6, perhaps 12 
months away—they see signs of a slowdown 
in economic growth. Possibility of the fifth 
postwar recession—the first Kennedy reces- 
slon—is much on their minds. 

They know what they would like to do 
about it. 

They'd like to throw the weight of the 
Federal budget strongly on the side of eco- 
nomic expansion. Some would do it by in- 
creasing spending; most would probably pre- 
fer to cut taxes. Either way, they’d like more 
treedom to use big, deliberately induced defi- 
cits in the period they see ahead. 

But a big, perhaps unsurmountable ob- 
stacle is the way the Federal budget is put 
together and evaluated. They'd like to see 
some changes made, but they know that the 
budget is a red-hot political subject that 
Kennedy, as a former Member of Congress, 
may be reluctant to touch. 


Target of discontent 


The immediate target of the advisers’ un- 
happiness is the traditional set of Federal 
accounts—the administrative budget, which 
is sent to Congress each January by the 
President, accompanied by his budget mes- 


sage. 

by Members of Congress and by 
most of the public as the last word on fiscal 
matters, the administrative budget is, ac- 
cording to Kennedy’s advisers, a sadly mis- 
leading document. They argue that it is 
erroneously used to weigh the impact of 
Federal operations on the economy when as a 
matter of fact it is chiefly a tool of program 
management to keep individual bureaus and 
departments from spending more money 
than Congress has in mind. 

The group hopes ardently that Kennedy 
will lead a breakaway from the administra- 
tive budget next year, particularly if business 
seems to be heading toward stagnation and 
decline, Without Kennedy’s blessing—but 
with his knowledge—some officials are en- 
gaged now in a seemingly spontaneous cam- 
paign to prepare Congress and the public for 
such a step. 

1. DISTORTED MEASURE 

The sources of discontent are broadly 
based, 

First, the administrative budget—as the 
Kennedy planners view it—‘overloads the 
budget in the direction of deficits,” in the 
words of Robert C. Turner, Assistant Budget 
Director. 

Before the Midwest Economics Associa- 
tion last month in Omaha, Nebra., Turner 
made points long familiar to fiscal econ- 
omists: The administrative budget excludes 
the multibillion-dollar operations of the so- 
cial security and highway trust funds, thus 
is incomplete; but it also includes as ordi- 
nary expenditures several billion dollars of 
loans that will be repaid and thus includes 
too much. 

Magnified deficits 

The result, Turner says, is that over the 
past dozen years, real deficits have been ex- 
aggerated and surpluses underreported by 
about $3 billion a year from these two 
sources alone. 

Thus, an administrative budget that is 
evenly balanced and therefore rated as neu- 
tral by conventional standards really exerts 
a depressing effect on the economy, accord- 
ing to the current Budget Bureau philos- 
ophy. And a truly expansionary effect would 
require a deficit in excess of the first $3 
billion of red ink. 
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Following this line of reasoning, if Ken- 
nedy's advisers decide the economy needs a 
real deficit of $5 billion to break out of a 
period of stagnation, they would have to 
recommend an $8 billion deficit in admin- 
istrative budget terms. To the average Mem- 
ber of Congress, this concept would approach 
heresy. 

Il. THE TAX ANGLE 

Another complaint is that the adminis- 
trative budget does not differentiate between 
ordinary, current operating costs and capital 
expenditures, (The workaday definition of a 
capital item among fiscal economists is any- 
thing that returns benefits for a period 
longer than 1 year.) Kennedy's advisers 
argue that capital expenditures are met by 
borrowing or are offset by the creation of 
new assets, thus should not be charged 
against ordinary receipts. 

“For reasons more historical than logical,” 
Budget Director David E. Bell told a Los An- 
geles audience a few weeks, “we lump cur- 
rent and capital costs together and consider 
the Federal budget balanced only if current 
revenues cover both.” No private business, 
the Kennedy group likes to point out, would 
impose such a standard on itself. 

Recently, Chairman Walter W. Heller, of 
the Council of Economic Advisers, observed 
that “we impose tougher, more rigorous 
standards on ourselves in budget matters 
than any other advanced country.” 

Capital items 

The table (see below) gives an idea of how 
much spending might be involved if capital 
items were handled separately. In these 
sample budgets, capital items total $8.1 bil- 
lion, $8.9 billion, and $8.8 billion, mostly 
for loans and public works. 

Other compilations would reduce capital 
items to only $2 to $3 billion. And they 
could run as high as $20 billion, if education, 
research, and development expenditures were 
granted capital status. 


Justifying tax cuts 


For years, the idea of a divided or capital 
budget has aroused strong opposition from 
conservatives on the grounds that it is merely 
a trick to justify higher spending. But the 
Kennedy group is probably more intrigued 
by its possible usefulness to Justify a tax cut. 

Even the moderate capital budget approach 
in the table produces surpluses of $4.3 bil- 
lion, $2 billion, and $9.3 billion. Those are 
of respectable tax-reduction size, if an ad- 
ministration should decide the economy 
needs that kind of a lift. 


Il. THEN THERE’S EUROPE 


A related source of restiveness is that 

countries and the United Kingdom 

divide their budgets, often between current 

and capital outlays. This leads to constant 

confusion on both sides of the Atlantic but 

mostly—Kennedy officials suspect—on the 
American side. 

A European minister of finance can talk 
about achieving a surplus if he collects a 
little more in taxes than it takes to meet 
merely the operating side of his budget. 

The finance minister may also be spend- 
ing hundreds of millions for loans and pub- 
lic works, but in the European tradition he 
is expected to borrow for such outlays. They 
are treated as though they create offsetting 
assets, not a deficit. 

Tougher standard 


The U.S, administrative budget achieves a 
surplus only when one year's tax receipts 
exceed the combined total of current and 
capital expenditures. Over the past 10 years, 
the administrative budget has ended with 
surpluses only three times. 

To a US. citizen, or to an observer in 
Europe who does not understand the differ- 
ence in accounting procedures, this looks as 
though the United States has been follow- 
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ing a less conservative fiscal policy than that 
prevailing across the Atlantic. 

The opposite is the case, as Treasury Sec- 
retary Douglas Dillon and Budget Director 
Bell have pointed out. 

If France kept its accounts along lines of 
the U.S. administrative budget, it would 
show a deficit in each of the past 10 years. 
Great Britain would show a deficit in 9 out 
of 11 years. West Germany would show one 
in each of the past 4 years. 

Case for liberality 


Bell spells out a moral that most Kennedy 
advisers would like to have the President, 
Congress, and the public also draw sometime 
soon: There has been a feeling among some 
American businessmen,” he observed re- 
cently, “that the European countries have 
been following a more conservative fiscal 
policy than we * * * and that this has been 
one reason for their favorable economic per- 
formance.” 

Bell grants that European countries have 
been growing faster than the United States, 
but adds that their performance is an argu- 
ment for a more liberal, not a more conserva- 
tive, fiscal policy.” 

IV. BOOKKEEPING EVOLUTION 


To understand fully the significance of all 
this talk about a capital budget, it's useful 
to look at the present state of Federal book- 
keeping and how it evolved: 

Three different sets of accounts are con- 
tained in the budget message of the Presi- 
dent for fiscal 1963—the administrative, the 
cash concept, and the Federal sector of in- 
come and product accounting. Why three. 
instead of just one simple set of books? 

The administrative budget stems directly 
from the basic Budget and Accounting Act 
of 1921—which was devised to end the 
loose practices of agencies and departments- 
The act established the Budget Bureau and 
the administrative budget soon took the 
form expected of it—a means of keeping 
tight fiscal control over the ordinary pro- 
grams of Government. 

Cash concept 

With establishment of the social security 
trust funds in the 1930's, this concept 
needed amending. The administrative 
budget now includes only about four-fifths 
of the total activity of Government largely 
because the social security and the high- 
ways trust funds are excluded from it, The 
cash budget concept was devised to pull 
the total of Federal expenditures and tax 
receipts together. 

It soon became apparent that even the 
more inclusive cash budget was not a pre- 
cise instrument for economic analysis. 

For example, both the administrative and 
the cash concepts treat loans as though 
they are ordinary expenditures, whereas 
they have quite a different economic effect- 
In adidtion, both the older forms record 
tax receipts on a when received basis, 
whereas the great economic effect occurs 
when corporations and individuals set their 
tax liabilities to one side, for payment later. 

National accounts 


The solution this time was to make greater 
use of a set of accounts long since pre- 
pared by the Commerce Department t? 
measure national income. The Federal 
sector of these accounts was included in 
Kenendy’s budget for fiscal 1963 as the most 
precise means available for Judging the eco- 
nomic impact of Federal operations, These 
accounts, often referred to as the national 
income and product accounts, exclude loans 
and treat tax liabilities on an accrual basis. 

Room for improvement 

The latest surge of criticism in admin- 
istration economic circles concerns the way 
all three of the accounting concepts handle 
capital expenditures. 
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V. THE NEW STRATEGY 


What are the men around Kennedy going 
to do about all these complaints over the 
administrative budget? 

This much is clear: They have no inten- 
tion of plumping for an all-out capital 
budget. 

Partly, the reason is historical. The idea 
has received such a thumping over the years 
that they feel they would lose by trying to 
revive it. Although the divided budget con- 
cept has been backed at various times in the 
Past by Robert Taft and the Hoover Commis- 
slon (as well as by Franklin D. Roosevelt), 
it is generally regarded by conservatives as 
&n Invitation to reckless spending. 

Slow change 

The strategy of Kennedy’s economic ad- 
Visers will be to outflank the administrative 
budget rather than to attack it head on. 
They plan to introduce gradually other bud- 
get concepts into the perpetual political dia- 
oeus over spending, taxes, deficits, and sur- 

uses, 


The stress in this year's budget message 

©n the income and product accounts was a 

step. It got loans out of the spending 
side, 

The next step might be to put revenue- 
Producing public works in a special category, 
an idea that Kennedy backed during the 1960 
Presidential campaign. 2 

The goal is to persuade a cautious Presi- 
dent and a hostile Congress that defiicits are 
not good or bad in themselves, but merely 

or harmful depending on economic 
Conditions. 

Pour ways of looking at the budget—these 

Ways are now in use: 


[Estimates in billions of dollars] 
Administrative budget 


Federal sector, national income, and prod- 
uct accounts 


Kennedy's advisers are leaning this way: 
European-type capital budget 
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Polish Peasant Day, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I insert in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record a proclamation issued by Mr. 
Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, chairman of the 
Polish Peasant Party and former Pre- 
mier of Poland: 

PoutsH Peasant. Day, 1962 


Every year on Whitsunday, Polish people 
used to celebrate their Peasant Day. On 
that day, after prayers had been said in 
churches, the people gathered in open fields 
or city squares; and after having demon- 
strated their strength and solidarity with 
the ideas and the program of the peasant 
movement, they listened to the speeches of 
their leaders. In the course of their gather- 
ings they also used to review their achieve- 
ments and debate the situation in their 
homeland. Particularly they debated the 
international events and the fate that 
awaited the Polish nation. Also they voted 
upon resolutions in which future plans of 
action were drawn up. While organizing 
Polish Peasant Day celebrations, they have 
to overcome the obstacles which the Sanacja 
dictatorship put in their way. 

NO FREE CELEBRATIONS UNDER THE COMMUNISTS 


Today, under a Communist dictatorship, 
there can be no celebrations of Peasant Day, 
so, as there are no celebrations of the third 
May Constitution, so as there is no justice 
and freedom for the citizens and no right of 
self-determination that would enable the 
Nation to decide of its government and polit- 
ical ideology. 

A recent law on public meetings puts an 
end even to the religious processions and 
public funerals; while even the historical 
procession held in Gniezno every year to 
commemorate St. Adalbertus has been 
forbidden on the eve of the thousandth 
anniversary of Christianity in Poland. This 
year that procession could not march 
through the main streets of the city and 
then enter the cathedral where the remnants 
of St. Adalbertus are resting. 

When, occasionally, the Communist follow- 
ers from the so-called United Peasant Party 
have their own Peasant Day organized to- 
gether with the Communists—as a rule, 
those celebrations usually serve as another 
occasion to impose upon the people the new 
increased norms of work and raise the de- 
livery quotas for the peasants under the 
form of the so-called additional, voluntary 
deeds. : 

The countryside is flooded with cheap 
Communist literature in which falsifications 
of the Nation’s history are printed. 'These 
falsifications are particularly directed 
against the history of the peasant move- 
ment, the truth of its work and struggle is 
being 

FESTIVITIES OF NATIONAL TREASON 

Last year, besides the Communist July 22 
national holiday which is the anniversary of 
the imposition on Poland of a government of 
Moscow’s agents by means of the Red Army 
and N.K.V.D. have also been held celebra- 
tions to honor the 20th anniversary of the 
founding of the Polish Worker’s Party, 
(PPR). 
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In the message of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union sent for the occasion of 
the 20th anniversary of the PPR, as well as 
in Gomulka's and Zawadzki's speeches held 
in Warsaw January 20, 1962, the Polish Com- 
munist Worker's Party has been named “the 
organizer and inspiration of the struggle for 
the freedom of the nation,” or “the party 
of armed action of the Polish Nation and the 
guiding force in the struggle against the 
Nazi occupiers—struggle for life or death, 
for freedom and independence of Poland.” 
Isn't this provocative libel on the occasion 
of the 20th anniversary of the PPR in Poland 
too much of an insult to the Polish nation? 


DATES ALONE DO ACCUSE THE COMMUNISTS 


It is enough to look at the dates. The 
PPR was founded 20 years ago, hence in Jan- 
uary 1942. Hitler in agreement with the 
Soviets had invaded Poland in September 
1939, In June 1941, Hitler betrayed Stalin, 
his ally, and invaded the Soviet Union, 
Only 6 months after Hitler's invasion of the 
Soviet Union the PPR had been founded, a 
party which now is being called the party of 
struggle for national liberation, the party of 
armed action of the Polish Nation, and the 
guiding force in the struggle against the 
Nazi occupiers—struggie for life or death, for 
freedom and independence of Poland. 

And what was before January 1942? 
Gomulka claims that there was no formally 
existing Communist Party, because, in 1938, 
under the impact of the cult of personality, 
the Polish Communist Party was dissolved. 
It was not under the impact of Stalin's cult, 
but on the basis of Berman's report alleging 
that the Sanacja agents had penetrated the 
party. Consequently, the top Polish Com- 
munist leaders who en masse were lured into 
the Soviet Union had been slaughtered 
there. Incidentally, they have been rehabili- 
tated recently after so many years. 

THE SOVIET MURDERERS OF POLES AND ACCOM- 

PLICES OF HITLER IN HIS STRUGGLE AGAINST 

THE WEST i 


From September 1939 until June 1941, in 
the period of duration of the Hitler-Stalin 
pact, grain, gasoline, and iron ore were 
shipped via Poland to Germany in order to 
help Hitler in his struggle against the West. 
At that time Molotov stated that “Poland, 
that bastard of the Treaty of Versailles, had 
ceased to exist once forever.” At the same 
time, in Katyn and other places the Soviets 
had murdered the Polish officers and soldiers, 
the Polish scientists and priests. Mean- 
while, Gromulka, despite the fact that he 
knew well who was the murderer, still today 
attributes the Katyn massacre and its effects 
to Goebels’ provocation only. 

At the same time, Khrushchev, as the war 
commissar of the Ukrainian front, had been 
deporting millions of Poles to the interior 
of the Soviet Union, had been conducting 
the elections on previous Polish territories 
in. which Stalin, Molotov, Voroshilov, Jed- 
rychowski, and Wasilewska and others were 
elected to the Supreme Soviet in Moscow, 
UNTIL JUNE 1941, THE COMMUNISTS COOPERATE 

WITH THE GESTAPO 

At that time flourished the cooperation 
between the Communists and the Gestapo. 
For that reason, the Polish Communists, 
even those who had returned from France 
to Poland, could quietly, under the Gestapo's 
eye, carry on their organizational work; 
they had been deported to the Nazi concen- 
tration camps only when Hitler invaded 
Russia in June 1941. 

After June 1941 invasion, Polish Commu- 
nists received an order to part company with 
the Gestapo. On Moscow's order, Moczar 
was in charge to carry out technically the 
parting. Undoubtedly, a day will come when 
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it will become clarified how and why Nowotko 
and Findler died; who from the Polish Com- 
munists was instrumental in that death and 
it will become clarified why their posts of 
Secretary General had then been entrusted 
to Gomulka? 


FROM SEPTEMBER 1939 THE POLISH NATION 
STRUGGLES AGAINST HITLER 


Meanwhile the Polish Nation, since Sep- 
tember 1939, carried on its struggle against 
Hitler. As soon as the Polish-German war 
hostilities in Poland in 1939 were over the 
Home Army and peasant battalions were en- 
gaged in underground struggle against 
Hitler: they sabotaged also Soviet shipments 
sent for Hitler via Poland; they were fighting 
Hitler without waiting half a year following 
Hitler's invasion of the Soviet Union, with- 
out waiting for the PPR, the would be “party 
of armed action of the Polish Nation for the 
struggle for freedom and independence of 
Poland from the Nazi occupation.” 

The Polish Peasant Party had been initiat- 
ing and building together with other Polish 
parties since 1939 the Polish Underground 
State. Such names of top leaders as Rataj, 
Niedzialkowsk!i, Debski, Kwiecinski—all mur- 
dered by the Gestapo in June 1940—are a 
best testimony to this historic fact. 


POLISH COMMUNISTS HAVE ALWAYS BEEN A 
PARTY OF NATIONAL TREASON 


Therefore on this Peasant Day one has to 
answer clearly Mr. Gomulk: The Polish Com- 
munists regardless of how they called them- 
selves—Polish Communists Party before the 
war, or Polish Workers Party since 1942, or 
Polish United Workers Party since 1948—it 
never was a national liberation party, it 
always was a party of national treason. The 
PPR was not a party of armed action of the 
Polish Nation and the guiding force In the 
struggle for life or death against the Nazi 
occupiers, the struggle for freedom and in- 
dependence of the Polish Nation, but it was, 
from its very beginning, Le., from January 
1942, a party of Communist diversion and 
a handy tool of invasion of Russian im- 

and colonialism against Poland 
and a of Soviet aggression against 
the whole world. 


GOMULKA DEFENDS THE STALIN-HITLER PACT 
AND THE KATYN MASSACRE 


In his in January 1962 delivered 
during the celebration of the 20th anni- 
versary of the founding of the PPR in War- 
saw, Gomulka by pushing to the extreme 
his cynicism and provocation of the Polish 
nation has fully disclosed his cards. 

While defending the Hitler-Stalin 
concluded in August 1930, the pact which not 
only did precipitate the German-Soviet at- 
tack on Poland, but also was the cause of 
the Second World War, Gomulka said ex- 
actly this: “In the obtaining situation the 
Soviet Government was obliged to accept 
Hitler's proposals. A treaty of nonaggres- 
sion had been concluded. Thereby the So- 
viet Government had reserved for itself a 
right that in case of a Polish-German war, 
the Germans could not occupy the Ukrain- 
ian, Byelorussian, and Lithuanian territories 
which made a part of the territory of the 
Polish state, so that in case of a Polish de- 
feat these territories will be taken over by 
the Soviet Army.” 

The fact that Gomulka overlooks that, at 
the time, when the German-Soviet agree- 
ment was being negotiated the Polish-Soviet 
treaty of nonaggression had been in force, 
should surprise nobody. The Communists 
never feel bound by any treaties and they do 
not respect them. It follows from his state- 
ment, however, that he is not at all struck 
either by the fact of Poland's territorial par- 
tition sanctioned by the German-Soviet 
treaty, or by the realization that in that 
pact the Soviets had granted the Germans 
the right of doing in Poland, except for the 
territory exempted in that pact, whatever 
they liked. 
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No one of the Polish Communists has ever 
publicly stated such things. No one has ever 
defended with so much cynicism and provo- 
cation the Soviet-German pact by which not 
only the major part of Polish territory had 
been handed over to the Germans, but also 
the whole Polish nation had been exposed to 
the Nazi terrorism and the Soviet barbarism. 

It may be also noted that the above pact 
not only did precipitate the invasion of 
Poland by Hitler’s hordes, but also it did 
cause the outbreak of Second World War. 
For had Hitler and in fact, his general staff 
not gotten the Soviet acquiescence into ag- 
gression against Poland and the Soviet 
promise to help to bleed out Western Europe 
there would have been no Second World 
War. 

LONG LIST OF COMMUNIST NATIONAL TREASONS 

Besides, communism has a rich record to 
prove that it has been and is the party of na- 
tional treason. Polish Communists would 
like, however, to hide that record so that 
after the elder generation has passed away 
the younger one should know nothing about 
it 


It may be remembered that at the Con- 
gress held at Cologne prior to World War I 
Polish Communists had agreed not to raise 
the claim of an independent Poland. 

After World War I, Communist leaders de- 
manded only a Poland as a part of the Soviet 
Union. 

Prior to World War II, in agreement con- 
cluded with German Communists in Gliwice, 
Polish Communists not only consented to 
disregarding any claims to the territories, 
which form now Poland’s western territories, 
but also agreed to include Poland's west- 
ern wojewodships (pre-1939), in the future 
Communist Germany. 

In the leaflets that were issued together 
by the Polish and the German Communists 
and epread over the Silesia, Pomerania, and 
Poznania after September 1939 there was no 
mention that Poland would be restored in- 
dependent; instead of it, in accordance with 
Molotov's thesis, the leafiets endorsed the 
future common borders between a Commu- 
nist Germany and the Soviets. 

During the Warsaw uprising of 1944 Polish 
Communists interceded with Stalin not to 
aid the fighting Warsaw since, as they 
claimed, there was no uprising. 

According to Gomulka's recent admission, 
the whole Communist leadership had, then, 
left Warsaw for Lublin. They did so in order 
to be able through the Communist Kos- 
ciuszko radio station, to Incite the War- 
saw population to uprising and, together 
with Rokossowski, to watch quietly from be- 
hind the Vistula how the Gestapo was mur- 
dering the population and burning the city. 

Even Berling’s army had been put into a 
kind of ambush at Lenino so that that it 
might never have reached Poland. 

Some time afterward, at a meeting with 
German Communists in East Berlin General 
Pravin declared: “It is our alm to take over 
the whole Western Europe until the Biscay 
Bay. To us frontiers are irrelevant, for 
the Communists there are no frontiers.” 


Gomulka’s present German allies today 
on the occasion of the 20th anniversary of 
the PPR, Gerhard Grueneberg did pay hom- 
age to Gomulka on behalf of Walter Ul- 
bricht. Cyrankiewicz travels to Leipzig to 
return homage to Ulbricht, the Communist 
oppressor of Eastern Germany. What do 
they have in common? Like Gomulka today 
when publicly defending the Stalin-Hitler 
Pact, Ulbricht defended it pubMcly in Feb- 

1940. Then Ulbricht wrote in Stock- 
holm's Die Welt“: “The German Govern- 
ment has declared fts readiness for peace- 
Tul relations with the Soviet Union, whereas 
the Anglo-French bloc wants to make war 
on the Socialist Soviet Union. It is in the 
interest of the Soviet people and the work- 
ing class in Germany to frustrate the British 
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war plans . Therefore not only the 
Communists but also many social democratic 
and national Socialist (i.e., Nazi) workers 
regard it as their duty never in any circum- 
stances to permit a breach of the pact. Any 
one who intrigues against the friendship of 
the German and Soviet peoples, is an enemy 
of the German people and will be branded 
as an abettor of British imperialism * * *- 
The working class, the peasants, and the 
working intelligentsia of Germany, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland will be the strong- 
est guarantors of the Soviet-German pact 
and the frustration of the British plan.” 


SWEAT AND WORK OF POLISH PEOPLE FOR THE 
BENEFIT OF COMMUNIST CONQUEST or THE 
WORLD 


A close look at the present internal situa- 
tion in Poland is enough for one to get con- 
vinced that even today the Polish Communist 
Party is not motivated by the national inter- 
est; it is the interest of the expansion of 
communism—communism led by Moscow 
and aimed at conquering the whole world— 
that motivates the Polish Communist Party. 

Hence the spending by the Communists of 
the gains for which the Polish people sweat 
so that communism may accomplish its world 
aggression and the draining from Polish 
economy of vital resources for the benefit 
of Soviet colonialism have been so obvious 
phenomena that they cannot be covered by 
any phraseology of Communist propaganda. 


INSTRUMENTS OF SOVIET COLONIALISM 
IN POLAND 

Resolutions of Comecon stating what may 
and what may not be produced by the agri- 
culture satellites, the artificial increase of the 
value of the ruble for the purpose of ex- 
changes with Poland, the new trade agree- 
ments with Moscow which increased enor- 
mously the export of Polish goods to the 
Soviets (establishing low prices for the ex- 
ports and high prices for the imports from 
the Soviets), all these are the instruments 
of Soviet colonialism, A brief examination 
of the statistics concerning foreign currency 
that Warsaw obtained from the 
is sufficient to make one realize that 
Polish exports of agricultural products to 
the West supply more currency reserves 
than the exports of industrial 
which are sold mainly to the Soviet Union 
and Moscow’s satellites—all countries with- 
out hard currency. For example, to buy 6 
tons of kerosene (which soon will be 
brought to Poland, as well as to the other 
captive countries, through pipeline), Poland 
must pay 95.11 rubles—the value of which 
has been heightened 100 percent in relation 
to the Polish zloty. The same quality 
kerosene the Soviets sell to Italy for 51.21 
rubles; to Japan for 49.03 rubles; and to 
Argentina for 44.24 rubles; even to Yugo- 
slavia for only 68.88 rubles. 
POLAND IN GENERAL AND POLISH PEASANT IN 

PARTICULAR FOOT THE SOVIET BILL 


Poland must cover the bill of the Soviet 
Union's investments in Vietnam, Manchuria, 
China, and other countries. For that pur- 
pose Polish currency reseryes in the West are 
being used. 

Despite the fact that it has been buying 
grain abroad to supply its own food reserves 
Poland must provide East Germany with 
food too. All this takes place at a time when 
the Communists don't cease to threaten the 
free peasants who produce better with the 
phantom of collectlyization, Le. the full 
socialization of the Polish countryside which 
is the Communist ultimate aim. 

Despite the fact that peasants’ delivery 
quotas have not been canceled as was prom- 
ised after Gomulka came to power, despite 
the fact that they are not allowed to buy 
tractors and other larger machinery private- . 
ly, despite that fact that only especially in- 
stituted combined trade and special con- 
tracts when fulfilled give the peasants a right 
to purchase fertilizer, coal, and manufac- 
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tured goods—this year the peasants demon- 
Strated that any increase in agricultural pro- 
duction is dependent upon their initiative 
and the private peasant farms. 

As a reward for the peasants’ efforts the 
Communists have introduced a new special 
land tax that will give to the treasury about 
à Dillion additional zlotys. This special tax 

e is in addition to the new tax system 
Which has been put into effect by the un- 
Scrupulous Communist bureaucracy which 
like in feudal times will get a great special 
bonus from the state for the collection of 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION REMOVED FROM 
SCHOOLS—ATHEISTIC PROPAGANDA INTENSI- 
FIED 


Religious instruction has been removed 
schools. Even the I-hour weekly re- 
gious instruction following the wish of the 
Majority of the parents in the schools—has 
n forbidden. Atheistic activity has been 
Violent attacks against the cardi- 
mal and the church have been stepped up. 
ew series of arrests and numerous provoca- 
ot the priests and faithful have begun. 
LEGENDS ADOUT THE WORKERS’ COUNCILS ARE 
PLAIN FAIRYTALES 
Workers’ councils the so-called workers’ 
Self-government, free trade unions and a 
„ small trade—all these promises that 
accompanied Gomulka's coming into power 
ie long been relegated to the category of 
mds. 


ABROAD—ALWAYS FAITHFUL SERVANTS OF 
KERUSHCHEV 


As far as behavior on the international 
arena is concerned, the Polish Communists 
have always been the most faithful support- 
ot Soviet foreign policy, who, without 
any reservations and exceptions and against 

very interest of Poland have been serv- 
ing the dictates of Khrushchev who threat- 
ens to bury the free world in case it would 
not capitaulate to communism voluntarily. 


OUR PEASANT DAY TASKS AND PLEDGES 


In these conditions, not withstanding the 
fact the organizational structure of the 
Polish Peasant Party in Poland has been de- 
Stroyed by the Communists, the Peasant 
Day should serve more than any other occa- 
on to remembering our ideals and prin- 
Toles which have served as the guiding 

hts for us, the Peasant Party followers, 

the peasant masses in Poland as well. 

It is our duty to stigmatize and condemn 

authors of Poland’s present misfortunes 

ee since the Polish nation is unable to do 

to present in public the nation’s demands 
and requests. 

May the words of the resolutions, adopted 
at the celebrations of the Polish Peasant 
Day in the free countries of Europe and 

ca, help when they reach Poland to en- 
lighten ‘and increase the strength of the 
Polish people so, that they may endure the 
Present slavery under Communist dictator- 
Saip and reinforce the faith in the ultimate 
ctory of: National independence over So- 
Viet slavery; democracy and freedom over 
a torship; Christian principles and prin- 

Ples of the neighbor's love over hatred and 
atheism; equality over elitarianism; justice 
8 lawlessness; lasting peace and brotherly 
laterhational ation over the rule of 
Creign imperialists and colonialists; free- 
u from fear and threat of atomic destruc- 
ite of the entire humanity by Moscow and 

agents. 

For the same reason the current watch- 
Word for this Peasant Day which, we believe, 
Pon be fulfilled is as follows: Long live 

land, Uberated from Soviet enslavement 
and Communist dictatorship, truly demo- 
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cratic and soclally just, Poland in the world 
of peace, progress, and freedom. 
SUPREME EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF 
THE POLISH PEASANT PARTY, 
STANISLAW MIKOLAJCZYK, 
Chairman. 
Tapxusz PAUL, 
Secretary General. 


Panama Castroites Seek Canal 
Takeover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in connec- 
tion with recent publicity concerning 
Panama Canal matters, I have read with 
interest in the June 19, 1962, issue of 
the New York Mirror a revealing news 
story on political undercurrents in 
Panama. 

The news story follows: 

From the New York Mirror, June 19, 1962 
PANAMA CASTROITES SEEK CANAL TAKEOVER 


WASHINGTON, June 18—While President 
Roberto Chiari of Panama was conferring 
pleasantly but inconclusively with President 
Kennedy in Washington, the Castro drive, 
aimed eventually at the Panama Canal, con- 
tinued in the Caribbean. 

This is one of the objectives behind the 
recurrent violence in Venezuela, on one flank 
of the canal, and guerrilla activities in Co- 
lombia on another flank. 

These objectives were outlined very frankly 
by Castro's No. 1 representative in Panama, 
Congresswoman Thelma King, as Chiari was 
in Washington. Senora King, a member of 
the Panamanian National Assembly, makes 
frequent trips to Havana and on her last 
trip saw Castro 8 days straight. 

Here is what she has to say about the 
future control of the Panama Canal: 

“Our goal is complete sovereignty over the 
canal,” she said. “Maybe we can let Amerl- 
cans contribute for some years to the opera- 
tion of the canal, but there will be only one 
fiag, Spanish will be the official language, 
all authorities will be Panamanians, and we 
will have no Americn Governor in the Canal 
Zone. That is what I mean by complete 
sovereignty.” 

“Is there any similarity between the 
Panama Canal Company and the Suez Canal 
Company before it was nationalized by 
Egypt?” Senora King was asked. 

“Sure,” she replied, “it was exactly the 
same.” 

“Do you think that American support for 
Egypt in nationalizing Suez set a precedent 
for the same thing to be done in Panama?” 

Sure.“ replied Castro's Panamanian rep- 
resentative. “The United States supported 
Egypt, which was right, and Panama has the 
same right to run her own canal.” 

“But the United States has leased the 
Canal Zone in perpetuity,” she was told. 

“Under international law there is no possi- 
bility of a treaty without an end,” Senora 
King replied. “It is usual in international 
affairs to do treaties for only 25 years, so I 
think the U.S. treaty with Panama, of 1903, 
is null and void. If Panama takes it to the 
United Nations or the World Court, I'm sure 
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the lawyers of these organizations will decide 
that the treaty has no value.“ 

Some further questions and answers: 

Question. “Suppose the Americans build 
a new canal, not on Panamanian territory, 
a sea-level canal built cheaply and rapidly 
by nuclear explosions? A sea-level canal 
could reduce tolls and outbid the more ex- 
pensive Panama Canal.” 

Answer. “If the Americans build a canal 
anywhere else, I hope they will be very happy 
and the country where they build it will be 
happy too.” 

Question. "Do you think Panama could 
survive without the Panama Canal? Sup- 
pose the Americans said, ‘All right, here is 
the Panama Canal as a gift to you, we'll 
operate someplace else.“ Would Panama sur- 
vive without a canal?” 

Answer. “Almost every country in the 
world has lived without a canal. If they 
build a canal someplace else, cheaper, so 
that Panama becomes less important, we 
would just have to find other ways of making 
a living.” 

At present Senora King and her fellow 
Castroites are in a definite minority. But 
her views illustrate the problem the United 
States faces—if the Alliance for Progress does 
. And as of today it's limping 

adly. 


Public Works Employment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Public Works has reported 
out H.R. 10113, a bill designed to give a 
prompt boost to the economy by ac- 
celerating public works employment. 
This bill contains no back-door financ- 
ing or standby provisions. It author- 
izes the appropriation of up to $900 mil- 
lion to meet our present urgent problem 
of unemployment, particularly in those 
areas where the need is greatest. 

No one can be complacent about the 
fact that we still have some 4 million men 
and women out of work. The record of 
the past 5 years, during which unem- 
ployment has constantly exceeded 5 per- 
cent of the labor force, is a clear warning 
that we-need to take vigorous action now 
to restore full employment. At the same 
time, the assistance provided by this bill 
will add to our national wealth through 
the creation of a wide range of necessary 
community facilities. 

Unemployment is costly to our country 
in terms of human suffering, lost produc- 
tion which we can ill afford in the pres- 
ent circumstances of international crises, 
and in the cold dollars-and-cents costs 
of increased Government outlays and 
reduced revenues. This year the Fed- 
eral Government will pay out more than 
$4 billion in unemployment compensa- 
tion to provide a bare subsistence living 
for the jobless. We would all be far 
better off if these men and women could 
be provided with the productive, useful 
jobs which they so earnestly want. 
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Mr. Speaker, we are all familiar with 
the uneven rate of economic recovery in 
recent months. While the Nation is far 
better off than it was at this time a year 
ago, we are still nowhere near full em- 
ployment or full capacity output. The 
recent sharp setback in the stock mar- 
ket, the failure of private plant and 
equipment spending to reach hoped-for 
levels, and the continued high level of 
unemployment emphasizes the need for 
the direct action which this bill provides. 
The one thing our country cannot afford 
is another recession. The greatest 
peacetime deficit in our history—$12 
billion—came about as a result of the 
1958 recession. 

H.R. 10113 authorizes the appropria- 
tion of $900 million to accelerate em- 
ployment on Federal, State, and local 
public works. To be eligible, Federal 
works must have been specifically au- 
thorized by the Congress. State and 
local projects, which would be aided by 
50 percent grants under the bill, are 
limited to those necessary community 
facilities for which Federal aid is already 
authorized under other law. For ex- 
ample, sewer and water works, streets, 
public buildings, and the like could be 
aided. Schools, however, are not eli- 
gible. Assistance is limited to public 
works which will meet an essential pub- 
lic need, which can be started promptly 
and on which the bulk of the work can 
be done in 12 months, and which will pro- 
duce a net addition to employment. I 
urge all my colleagues to read the com- 
mittee report—House Report No. 1756— 
which explains the bill more fully and 
sets forth the urgent need for prompt 
action. 

To direct the aid to areas of greatest 
need, projects must be located in the 148 
industrial redevelopment areas eligible 
for assistance under section 5(a) of the 
Area Redevelopment Act, the 734 rural 
areas—and 50 Indian reservations—eli- 
gible under section 5(b) of that act, or 
the 132 labor market areas which have 
suffered from substantial unemployment 
for most of the past year. 

The following list shows the places 
currently eligible under the bill: 

AREAS ELIGIBLE FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLIC WORKS 
ASSISTANCE UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF H.R. 
10113, as REPORTED—PUBLIC WORKS Ac- 
CELERATION ACT 
TABLE I.—SEC, 5(A) REDEVELOPMENT AREAS 

States and areas 

Alabama: Gadsden, Jasper. 

Alaska: Anchorage. 

Arkansas: Camden. 

California: Modesto, Ukiah, 

Connecticut; Ansonia, Bristol, Danielson. 

Georgia: Carrollton, Cedartown-Rockmart. 
` Minois: Cairo-Metropolis, Centralia, Har- 
risburg, Herrin-Murphysboro-West Frank- 
fort, Litchfield, Mount Vernon. 

Indiana: Evansville, New Castle. 

Kansas: Pittsburg. 

Kentucky: Corbin, Danville, Elizabeth- 
town, Hazard, Hopkinsville, Madisonville, 
Middlesboro-Harlan, Morehead-Grayson 
Paducah, Paintsville-Prestonsburg, Pike- 
yille-Williamson, Richmond. 

Louisiana: Hammond, Opelousas. 

Maine: Biddeford-Sanford. 

Maryland: Cambridge, Cumberland, Hag- 
erstown. 

Massachusetts: Fall River, Lowell, New 
Bedford, Newburyport, North Adams. 
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Michigan: Adrian, Bay City, Detroit, Es- 
canaba, Marquette, Monroe, Port Huron, 
Traverse City. 

Minnesota: Brainerd-Grand Rapids, Du- 
luth-Superior, Hibbing-Virginia, 

Missouri: Flat River, Washington. 

Montana: Butte, Kalispell. 

New Jersey: Atlantic City, Bridgeton, Lake- 
wood-Toms River, Long Branch, Ocean 
City-Wildwood-Cape May, Paterson-Passaic. 

New York: Amsterdam, Auburn, Glovers- 
ville, Jamestown-Dunkirk, Ogdensburg- 
Massena-Malone, Oneonta, Plattsburgh, 
Schenectady, Watertown. 

North Carolina: Fayetteville, Henderson- 
Oxford, Kinston, Lumberton, Rockingham- 
Hamlet, Wilson, 

Ohio: Athens-Logan-Nelsonville, Batavia- 
Georgotown-West Union, Cambridge, Kent- 
Ravenna, Portsmouth-Chillicothe. 

Oklahoma: McAlester, Muskogee, Okmul- 
gee-Henryetta. 

Pennsylvania: Altoona, Berwick-Blooms- 
burg, Butler, Clearfield-DuBols, Erie, Indiana, 
Johnstown, Kittanning-Ford City, Lewistown, 
Meadville, New Castle, Pittsburgh, Pottsville- 
Lehighton, St. Marys, Sayre-Athens-Towanda, 
Scranton, Sharon-Ferrell, Sunbury-Shamo- 
kin-Mount Carmel, Uniontown-Connellisville, 
Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton. 

Puerto Rico (Commonwealth of): Agua- 
dilla, Arecibo, Caguas, Carolina, Guayama, 
Manati, Mayaguez, Ponce, San Juan, Yauco. 

Rhode Island: Providence-Pawtucket. 

South Carolina: Conway. 

Tennessee: Greenville, La Follette-Jellico- 
Tazewell, Harriman-Rockwood. 

Texas: Laredo. 

Virginia: Big Stone Gap-Appalachia. 

Washinton: Aberdeen, Anacortes, Centralia, 
Wenatchee, Yakima. 

West Virginia: Beckley, Bluefield, Charles- 
ton, Clarksburg, Fairmont, Huntington-Ash- 
land, Logan, Morgantown, New Martinsville, 
Oak Hill-Montgomery, Parkersburg, Point 
Pleasant-Gallipolis, Ronceverte-White Sul- 
phur Springs, Welch, Wheeling, 

Wisconsin: La Crosse. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Area Redevelopment Administration. 


TABLE I1.—SEC. 5(B) REDEVELOPMENT AREAS (Ex- 
CLUDING INDIAN RESERVATION AREAS) 


States and county names 


Alabama: Autauga, Barbour, Bibb, Blount, 
Bullock, Butler, Cherokee, Chilton, Choctaw, 
Clarke, Conecuh, Coosa, Crenshaw, Cullman, 
Dallas, De Kalb, Elmore, Fayette, Greene, 
Hale, Jackson, Lamar, Limestone, Lowndes, 
Macon, Marengo, Marshall, Marion, Perry, 
Pickens, Russell, St. Clair, Shelby, Sumter, 
Washington, Wilcox, Winston. 

Alaska: Aleutian Islands: Election district 
No. 14, Barrow: Election district No. 21, 
Bethel: Election district No. 16, Bristol Bay: 
Election district No. 15, Cordova-McCarthy: 
Election district No. 7, Fairbanks: Election 
district No. 19, Kenai-Cook Inlet: Election 
district No. 12, Ketchikan; Election district 
No. 2, Kobuk: Election district No. 22, Ko- 
diak: Election district No. 13, Kuskokwim: 
Election district No. 17, Lynn Canal-Icy 
Straits: Election district No. 6, Nome: Elec- 
tion district No. 23, Palmer-Wasilla-Talkeet- 
na; Election District No. 9, Prince of Wales: 
Election district No. 1, Seward: Election dis- 
trict No. 11, Upper Yukon: Election district 
No. 20, Valdez-Chitina-Whittier: Election 
dictrict No. 8, Wade Hampton: Election dis- 
trict No. 24, Wrangell-Petersburg: Election 
district No. 3, Yukon-Koyukuk: Election dis- 
trict No. 18. 

Arizona: Apache, Mohave, Navajo, 

American Samoa (Territory of): American 
Samoa. 

Arkansas: Ashley, Baxter, Chicot, Cle- 
burne, Conway, Crittenden, Desha, Drew, 
Franklin, Fulton, Independence, Izard, John- 
son, Lee, Lincoln, Little River, Madison, 
Marion, Montgomery, Newton, Perry, Phillips, 
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Scott, Searcy, Sharp, Stone, Van Buren, 
Woodruff. 

California: Del Norte, Lassen, Plumas, 
San Benito, Sierra, Siskiyou, Trinity. 

Colorado: Alamosa, Clear Creek, Conejos, 
Costilla, Gilipin, Huerfano, Las Animas. 

Florida: Calhoun, Franklin, Holmes, Jack- 
son, Jefferson, Lafayette, Liberty, Pasco, 
Suwannee, Walton, Washington. 

Georgia: Baker, Baldwin, Banks, Barrow, 
Brantley, Bryan, Bulloch, Burke, Calhoun, 
Chattahoochee (except Fort Benning), Clay. 
Crisp, Dawson, Dooly, Dougherty, Early, El- 
bert, Forsyth, Franklin, Glascock, Gordon. 
Habersham, Hancock, Hart, Heard, Henry, 
Jefferson, Jenkins, Johnson, Laurens, Lee, 
Lincoln, Lumpkin, Macon, Marion, McIntosh, 
Meriwether, Montgomery, Oglethorpe, Pu- 
laski, Rabun, Randolph, Schley, Screven, 
Stewart, Sumter, Talbot, Taliaferro, Taylor 
Terrell, Toombs, Towns, Twiggs, Union, Wal- 
ton, Warren, Washington, Wayne, Webster, 
Wheeler, White, Wilkes, Worth. 

Guam (territory of); Guam, 

Hawaii: Hawaii. 

Idaho: Benewah, Bonner, Boundary, Clear- 
water, Idaho, Kootenai, Shoshone: Avery- 
Clarkia census county divisions. 

Illinois: Carroll, Edwards, Jersey, Rich- 
land, Marshall, Mercer, Monroe, Moultrie, 
Randolph. 

Indiana: Clark, Clay, Crawford, Dearborn, 
Greene, Harrison, Jasper, Jennings, Law- 
rence, Martin, Monroe, Morgan, Ohio, 
Orange, Perry, Pike, Pulaski, Ripley, Scott, 
Spencer, Stark, Sullivan, Switzerland, Ver- 
million, Washington. 


Kentucky: Adair, Allen, Barren, Bath, 
Breckinridge, Butler, Calloway, Carlisle, 
Clinton, Crittenden, Cumberland, Edmon- 
son, Fulton, Green, Hart, Hickman, Law- 
rence, Lee, Lewis, Livingston, Logan, Lyon: 
Menifee, Metcalfe, McCreary, Monroe, Mor- 
gan, Nelson, Oldham, Owsley, Pendleton, 
Powell, Pulaski, Russell, Scott, Shelby, Simp- 
son, Warren, Wayne, Wolfe. 

Louisiana: Acadia, Allen, Ascension, AVO- 
yelles, East Carroll, East Feliciana, Evange- 
line, Franklin, Lafayette, Livingston, Madi- 
son, Natchitoches, Red River, Sabine, Tensas, 
Vermilion, Vernon, Washington, Webster, 
West Carroll. 

Maine: Towns in Aroostook County—Crys- 
tal, Dyer Brook, Hersey Town, Island Falls, 
Merrill, Moro Plantation, Oakfield, Sherman. 
Smyrna, Hancock County, Knox County, Lin- 
coln County; towns in Penobscot County 
Mount Chase Plantation, Patten, Stacyville, 
Township 2, Route 6, WELS (Hersey Town), 
Piscataquis, Washington. 

Maryland: Cecil, Garrett, Somerset. 

Massachusetts: Dukes; towns in Plymouth 
County—Kingston, Plymouth, Plympton. 

Michigan: Alger, Antrim, Arenac, Barag% 
Benzie, Charlevoix, Cheboygan, Chippewa, 
Dickinson, Emmet, Gogebic, Gratiot, Hills- 
dale, Houghton, Huron, Iron, Keweenaw, 
Lake, Lapeer, Livingston, Luce, Mackinac, 
Manistee, Mecosta, Menominee (except town- 
ships of Harris, Myer, Spalding), Missaukee, 
Oceana, Ontonagon, Osceola, Otsego, Roscom- 
mon, Sanilac, Tuscola, Van Buren, Wexford. 

Minnesota: Beltrami, Carlton, Clearwater, 
Cook, Douglas, Hubbar, Kanabec, Koochi- 
ching, Lake, Lake of the Woods, Pine, Roseau- 

Mississippi: Attala, Amite, Benton, Boli- 
var, Calhoun, Carroll, Chickasaw, Choctaw, 
Claiborne, Clarke, Clay, Copiah, Covington, 
DeSoto, Franklin, Hancock, Holmes, Hum- 
phreys, Issaquena, Jasper, Jefferson, Jefferson 
Davis, Kemper, Lafayette, Lawrence, Leake, 
Leflore, Lincoln, Madison, Marion, Marshall, 
Neshoba, Newton, Noxubee, Oktibbeha, Pa- 
nola, Pike, Pontotoc, Quitman, Sharkey, 
Simpson, Smith, Sunflower, Tallahatchie: 
Tate, Tippah, Tunica, Walthall, Warren, 
Washington, Webster, Wilkinson, Winston, 
Yalobusha, Yazoo. 
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Missouri: Bollinger, Carter, Dallas, Douglas, 
Dent, Grundy, Hickory, Howell, Lafayette, 
r, Ozark, Oregon, Pemiscot, Reynolds, 
Ripley, Shannon, Stone, Texas, Taney, 
Wayne, Wright. 

Montana: Carbon, Deer Lodge, Lake, Ra- 
valll, Sanders. 

Nebraska: Boone, Buffalo, Custer, Dawson, 
Garfield, Greeley, Howard, Loup, Nance, 
Sherman, Valley, Wheeler. 

Nevada: Lincoln, Mineral. 

New Mexico: Catron, Colfax, Grant, Gua- 
dalupe, McKinley, Mora, Rio Arriba, San- 
doval, San Juan, San Miguel, Santa Fe, So- 

©, Taos, Torrance, Valencia. 

New York: Essex, Schoharie. 

North Carolina: Alleghany, Anson, Ashe, 
Avery, Bertie, Bladen, Carteret, Cherokee, 
H owan, Clay, Columbus, Gates, Graham, 

Oke, Hyde, Lincoln, Macon, Madison, Mit- 
chell, Northampton, Person, Sampson, Swain, 

arren, Washington, Watauga, Yancey. 

Ohio: Highland, Morgan, Washington. 

° : Adair, Atoka, Cherokee, Choc- 
taw, Coal, Delaware, Grady, Haskell, Hughes, 

ohnston, Latimer, Le Flore, Marshall, Mayes, 
McCurtain, McIntosh, Murray, Nowata, Ot- 
tawa, Okfuskee, Pontotoc, Pushmataha, Se- 
Quoyah, Wagoner. 

J : Clatsop, Columbia, Hood River, 
din. Phin „Lincoln, Sherman, Wasco, Yam- 


Pennsylyania: Bedford, Clarion, Clinton, 
t, Pulton, Greene, Huntingdon, Jeffer- 
Popa coming, McKean, Monroe, Perry, Pike, 
. Tioga, 
Venango, Warren, Wayne, Wyoming. 
Puerto Rico (Commonwealth of): Barran- 
Lauten, Ceiba, Comerio, Corozal, Fajardo, 
Namnaeno. Las Piedras, Luquillo, Maunabo, 
aguabo, Naranjito, Orocovis, Quebradillas, 
$alinas, Trujillo Alto, Vega Alto, Vega Baja, 
abucon. 
South Carolina: Alken, Allendale, Bam- 
burg, Barnwell, Beaufort, Berkeley, Calhoun, 


Phester, Chesterfield, Clarendon, Colleton, 


Dorchester, Hampton, Jasper, 
Kershaw, Lancaster, Lee, Marlboro, McCor- 
Mick, Orangeburg, Williamsburg. 
South Dakota: Shannon 


Tennessee: Benton, Bledsoe, Clay, Cocke, 

pumberland, Decatur. De Kalb, Dickson, 

Jette. Fentress, Grainger, 
Hardeman 


Putnam, Rhea, Robertson, Scott, Sequatchie, 


gelina 

Cherokee, Delta, Dimmit, 
Freestone, Gregg, Harrison, Henderson, Hop- 
kins, Houston, Jasper, Kenedy, Lamar, Leon, 
Limestone Madison 


Mon: į e Marion, McCulloch, 
Panola, y. 


Nacogdoches, Newton, 
Rusk, Sabine, San Augustine, San Jacinto, 
Shelby, Smith, Terrell, Titus, Trinity, Tyler, 
Zander Val Verde, Van Zandt, Waller, Wood, 
Pata. 
> Utah: Beaver, Carbon, Emery, Garfield, 
dab. Sanpete, Summit, Wasatch. 


v P 
Manar Islands (Territory of the): Virgin 


Miba Sten: Clallam, Ferry, Jefferson, 
Juan, Some Pend Oreille, Pacific, San 
lest Virginia: Braxton, Calhoun, Clay, 

. Grant, Hampshire, Hardy, Lewis, 
Lincoln, except Harts Creek District, Morgan, 
Nicholas, Pendleton, Pocahontas, Preston, 
Randolph, Roane, Summers, Tucker, Upshur, 
ebster, Wyoming. 


Wisconsin: Ashland, Bayfield, Burnett, 
— Florence, Forest, Iron, Juneau, Lang- 
e, Marinette, Menominee, 
Fortage, Price, Rusk, Sawyer, Tay- 
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Wyoming: Big Horn, Lincoln. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Area Redevelopment Administration. 
TABLE II.—SEC. 5(B) REDEVELOPMENT AREAS; 
INDIAN RESERVATION AREAS 


States and Reservations 


Alaska: Bristol Bay area, Norton Sound 
area, Cook Inlet area, Southeast area. 

Arizona: Colorado River, Fort Apache, 
Gila River, Hopi, Navajo, Papago, San Carlos, 
Salt River. 

Idaho: Fort Hall, Nez Perce. 

Minnesota: Northern Minnesota reserva- 
tion area (Leech Lake, Nett Lake, Red Lake, 
and White Earth). 

Mississippi: Choctaw. 

Montana: Blackfeet, Crow, Flathead, Fort 
Belknap. 

Montana: Fort Peck, Northern Cheyenne, 
Rocky Boys. 

Nebraska: Omaha-Winnebago. 

Nevada: Pyramid Lake. 

New Mexico: Acomo, Isleta Pueblo, La- 
guna Pueblo, Jemez, Jicarilla, Mescalero, Ra- 
mah, Santo Domingo, Zuni, 

North Carolina: Eastern Cherokee. 

North Dakota: Fort Berthold, Fort Tot- 
ten or Devils Lake, Standing Rock Sioux, 
Turtle Mountain. 

Oregon: Warm Springs. 

South Dakota: Cheyenne River, 
Creek-Lower Brule. 

South Dakota: Pine Ridge, Rosebud, Sis- 
seton, Yankton. 

Utah: Uintah and Ouray. 

Washington: Colville, Yakima. 

Wisconsin: Northwestern Wisconsin reser- 
vation area (Bad River, Lac Courte Greilles, 
Lac du Flambeau, Red Cliff, and St. Croix). 

Wyoming: Wind River. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Area Redevelopment Administration. 

‘ABLE IV.—AREAS OF RELATIVELY CONTINUOUS 

SUBSTANTIAL UNEMPLOYMENT,' APRIL 1962 


Forty-one major areas 


Alabama: Birmingham, Mobile. 

California: Fresno, Los Angeles-Long 
Beach, San Bernardino-Riverside-Ontario, 
San Diego, Stockton. 

Connecticut: Bridgeport, New Britain, 
Waterbury. 

Florida: Miami. 

Indiana: South Bend, Terre Haute. 

Kentucky: Louisville. 

Louisiana: Baton Rouge, New Orleans. 

Massachusetts: Brockton, Lawrence-Haver- 
hill, Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke. 

Michigan: Battle Creek, Muskegon-Muske- 
gon Heights. 

Missouri; Kansas Ci 


Crow 


Newark, New 


North Carolina: Asheville, Durham, 
Ohio: Canton, Hamilton-Middletown, Lo- 
rain-Elyria, Toledo, Youngstown-Warren. 
Oregon: Portland. 
Pennsylvania: Philadelphia, 
Tennessee: Chattanooga, Knoxville. 
Texas: Beaumont-Port Arthur. 
Washington: Spokane, Tacoma. 
Ninety-one smaller areas 
Alabama: Anniston, Talladega. 
Arkansas: Camden. 


1 Areas which are not designated as rede- 
velopment areas, but which have been classi- 
fied as areas of substantial unemployment 
for at least 9 months during the year ending 
April 1962. Unemployment in areas classi- 
fied as areas of substantial unemployment 
usually represents 6 percent or more of the 
local labor force, discounting seasonal or 
temporary factors and where the outlook 
gives no indication of Improvement in the 
near future. 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Employment Security, U.S. Employment 
Service, Washington, D.C. 
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California: Eureka, Oxnard. 

Colorado: Pueblo. 

Connecticut: Meriden, Middletown, Nor- 
wich, Torrington, Willimantic. 

Delaware: Dover. 

Florida: Fort Lauderdale-Hollywood, Sara- 
sota-Bradenton. 

Georgia: Griffin, Toccoa. 

Ilinois: Canton, Danville, Decatur, Gales- 
burg, Kankakee, La Salle, Mattoon. 

Indiana: Connersville, Michigan City-La 
Porte, Muncie, Vincennes. 

Kansas: Coffeyville-Independence-Parsons. 

Kentucky: Owensboro. 

Louisiana: Alexandria, Lake Charles, 

Maine: Lewiston-Auburn. 

Massachusetts: Milford, Newburyport. 

Michigan: Holland-Grand Haven, Ionia- 
Belding-Greenville, Iron Mountain, Jackson, 
Mount Pleasant, Sturgis. 

Mississippi: Biloxi-Gulfport, Greenville, 
Laurel, Tupelo. 

Missouri: Cape Girardeau. 

Nevada: Las Vegas. 

New Jersey: Newton. 

New York: Batavia, Corning-Hornell, El- 
mira, Glens Falls-Hudson Falls, New- 
burgh-Middletown-Beacon, Olean-Sallaman- 
ca, Wellsville. 

North Carolina: Fayetteville, Forest City- 
Rutherfordton, Greenville, Hendersonville, 
Lumberton, Mount Airy, North Wilkesboro, 
Rocky Mount, Waynesville, Wilson. 

Ohio: Ashtabula-Conneaut, Athens, East 
Liverpool-Salem, Fremont, Kent-Ravenna, 
Mount Vernon, New Philadelphia-Dover, 
Sandusky, Zanesville, 

Oklahoma: Ardmore, Shawnee. 

Oregon: Klamath Falls, North Bend-Coos 
Bay, Roseburg. 

Pennsylvania: Bradford, Lock Hayen, Oil 
City-Franklin-Titusville, Warren, Williams- 
port. 

Tennessee: Bristol-Johnson City-Kings- 
port, Cleveland. 

Texas: Texarkana. 

Utah: Provo-Orem. 

Virginia: Covington-Clifton Forge. 

Washington, Bellingham. 

West Virginia: Martinsburg, 

Wisconsin: Marinette-Menominee. 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is now 
House Resolution 211. There are not 
sufficient words to express my profound 
gratitude and personal delight to the 
more than 20 Members of the House who 
joined with me in that most stimulating 
and very enlightening discussion which 
took place then on the subject of the 
captive nations—CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
March 8, 1961, “Russian Colonialism 
and the Necessity of a Special Captive 
Nations Committee,” pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citi- 
zens are cognizant of the basic reasons 
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underlying the necessity of the proposed 
committee. They understand clearly 
the vital contribution that such a com- 
mittee could make to our national secu- 
rity interests. In many cases, they know 
that no public or private body is in exist- 
ence today which is devoted to the task 
of studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens 
to House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

The Honorable HOWARD SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee. 

Dear Sm: Please consider favorably the 
Flood resolution (H. Res. 211), which calls 
for establishment in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of a special permanent Committee 
on the Captive Nations. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. WYNNYE. 


JUNE 5, 1962. 
The Honorable DANIEL FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: Enclosed you 
“will find our petition concerning the House 
Resolution 211 on Captive Nations which we 
sent to the Honorable Howarp W. SMITH, 
chairman of House Rules Committee. 

Respectfully yours, 


ANNA Drasir. 
June 5, 1962. 
The Honorable Howand W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mk, CHAIRMAN: We, the people of 
Philadelphia ask you, Mr. Chairman, to sup- 
port the resolution, House Resolution 211, 
on the creation of a Special House Committee 
on Captive Nations. 

Rosalie Saluno, Anne Grimes, Loretta 
Gunssee, Linda Gondik, Eleanor Har- 
ron, Rita Henes, Marie Hawkins, Carol 
Heinzl. Rose Quinn, Kathleen Han- 
nan, Eileen Harrity, Pat Gruben, Irene 
Harvey, Dolores J. Graham, Florence 
Halloran, Concetta Henderson, Elvira 
Alston, Donna Rae Koch, Joan Bezot- 
sky, Anna Puzko, Brigitte Schneck, 
Romana Kostiuk, Mary Ann Scull, 
Portia Drake, Christine Donovan, 
Bohdanna Kazaniucky, Anita Lamach, 
Zonia Artiles, Luba Danylico, Margaret 
Flanagan, Connie Leskner, Pat Magee, 
Danuta Makar, Mary Drane, Edmonda 
Henderson, Florence Green, Geraldine 
Hess, Regina Varant, Frances Hill, 
Mildred Noll, Kathleen O. Neill, Pat 
Volpe, Helen Kerrigan, Pat Casey, 
Linda Pace, Barbra Beck, Mary Drain, 
Ethel Greane, Kathleen Mae Han, 
C. Caruso, M. Haluska, Clara Pecho, 
Eugenia Faravellin, Sonja Tersza- 
kowec, Vanda Gulak, B. Krayger, H. 
Lozan, J. Lowe, V. Bojehuk, T. 
Krasnyk, D. Kelly, J. Hibbs, A. Bright, 
D. Abbenet, M. English, L. Brown, G. 
Grezik, B. Grezik, H. King, D. Hellock, 
S. Mack, S. Crupi, D. Lay, J. Smithe, 
K. Gaily, S. Charles, M. Locompsky, J. 
Decker, M. Hayduczoh, C. Henry, Ruth 
Hains, H. Graham, A. King, B. Crist- 
opa, C. Haras, B. Hajduczoh, O. Ko- 
zoriz, P. Novack, C. Linly, K. Hennes- 
sey, E. O'Leary, M. Carol, S. White, P. 
Turner, C. Zabrotsky, Anna Drabik, 
M. Stadnicke, L. Tramp, E. Freeman, I. 
Kennedy, N. Chuma, M. Turner, S. 
Rosola, B. Wolozyczuk, J. La Pera, D. 
LaRue, P. Kuhn, C. Kemple, I. Mazepa, 
I. Savyzky. Gerle Poala, Fania Bulbs, 
Maria Rohozynski. 
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The Honorable Howard W. SMITH, 

Chairman of the House Rules Committee, 

New House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Kindly support the Flood resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 211) about establishment in 
the House of Representatives of a special 
permanent Committee on the Captive 
Nations. 

Very truly yours, 
Iwan Kozak, LL.D. 
New York, N. T., 
June 6, 1962. 

Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I am enclosing the copy of let- 
ter to the Honorable Howarp W. SMITH, 
chairman of the Committee on Rules. 

With kind best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
W. G. GLASKOW, 
Chairman, Supreme Cossack's Repre- 
sentation. 
New York, N. T., 
June 6, 1962. 

Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 

Chairman, House Committee on Rules, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sir: As chairman of the Supreme 

Cossack’s Representation I like to ask you for 

the support to pass resolution House Resolu- 

tion 211 introduced by Congressman DANIEL 

J. Fioop about the creation of a Special 

Committee on Captive Nations. 

The establishment of a Special Committee 
on Captive Nations should be a very im- 
portant action taken by the U.S, Congress 
and should keep alive the flame and hope 
and extend encouragement among all na- 
tions submerged by Communist Russia. 

These peoples continuously resisted ac- 
tively and passively Russification, never rec- 
ognized the Russian imperialistic commu- 
nism imposed upon them by force, and 
perennially strive for freedom and inde- 
pendence. 

By creation of a Special Committee on 
Captive Nations the U.S. Congress should 
express the hope that all captive peoples 
behind the Iron Curtain, including the 
Cossack nation, will one day again enjoy the 
God-given right of freedom and self- 
determination and independence. 

This action by U.S. Congress is necessary 
especially now, when the United States and 
Western World are helping to gain inde- 
pendence, to bulld democracy and to defend 
freedom and human rights in Asia and 
Africa. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. G. GLaskow. 


Anniversary of Bayonne's Naval Supply 
Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


` OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 15, 1962, the U.S. Naval Supply 
Center, located at Bayonne, N.J., cele- 
brated the 20th anniversary of its acti- 
vation. In the past two decades, during 
which our country was engaged in a 
World War and a major conflict in Ko- 
rea, this installation has provided logisti- 
cal support and service for the fleet. Its 
efficient operation under the direction 
of a number of distinguished command- 
ers and the dedication of its military 
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and civilian staffs is worthy of the high- 

est commendation. 

The naval supply center at Bayonne 
is one of the most efficient operations in 
our entire national defense program. 
We must be always mindful that sup- 
port of our forces in foreign lands 
on distant seas is essential to the success 
of the mission. Because the officers, en- 
listed personnel and the civilian em- 
ployees at the great supply center have 
done their jobs well and have consistently 
maintained high operating stan 
the mission is being accomplished. 

Ideally located, the naval supply center 
has enjoyed the best of relations with 
the city of Bayonne since the day of 
its founding. Many of the staff, both 
military and civilian make their homes 
in Bayonne. We are happy to have 
them in our midst for the city and the 
supply center admirably complement 
each other, I am confident that the fine 
relationship between Bayonne and 
naval supply center shall endure for 4 
great many years to come, while 
center shall continue to serve the Nation 
in our struggle for freedom. 

The 20th anniversary of the U.S. 
Naval Supply Center of Bayonne was 
prominently reported in the press in New 
Jersey. 

The following are excerpts of a feature 
article written by Warren H. Kennet, 
military affairs reporter and printed in 
the Newark (N.J.) News: 

From the Newark (N. J.) News, June 10, 

1962] 

PENINSULA OF PLENTY—U.S. Navan SUPPLY 
CENTER AT BAYONNE MARKS 20TH ANNI- 
VERSARY AS PROVISIONER FOR ALL SERVICES 
AT HOME, AFLOAT AND OVERSEAS 

(By Warren H. Kennet) 

One of New Jersey's largest and most in- 
teresting industries is the U.S. Naval Supply 
Center at Bayonne, which this month cele- 
brates its 20th anniversary. 

The center, in addition to handling about 
350,000 different items of supply that go to 
the fleet, shore stations, and foreign nations 
over a large part of the worid, is also the 
site of an ambitious research facility and a 
fire school for merchant seamen. It also 
has one of the largest drydocks in the world 
and maintains a training tower for men wh? 
refuel jets aboard aircraft carriers. 

One of the most interesting things about 
NCS is its very makeup. It is a manmade 
peninsula in the shape of the flight deck of 
an aircraft carrier that juts 2 miles out into 
upper New York Bay, 1% nautical miles 
south of the Statue of Liberty, and 2 nauti- 
cal miles north of the Narrows. Brooklyn is 
directly across it on the opposite shore 
the bay, 

The center was constructed in the late 
1930's by the city of Bayonne as a facility to 
provide employment for its people and in- 
come to brace the economy. However, the 
Bayonne Port Terminal, as it was called, be- 
came ready for use at an inopportune time. 
The year was 1939, when Hitler and Musso- 
lini started their marches into World War II. 
Consequently there was comparatively little 
independent shipping moving on the Atlan- 
tic because of German submarine activity. 

Bayonne continued in the shipping busi- 
ness for a few years but its profits were cal- 
culated in small change. Also, around thi 
time, the Navy which was faced with the 
possibility of the Nation's involvement in 
the conflict, was seeking a supply site in 
New York Harbor. They selected the Bay- 
onne Port Terminal. Capt. Emory D. Stan- 
ley, SC, U.S. Navy, later promoted to rear 
somital became the first commanding 

cer. 
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6 completed, the installation became 
to most modern in the Navy and the first 
2 be adapted for large-scale use of pallets, 
x device new at the time but now standard 

Juipment for storing and moving great 
quantities of material similar to the huge 
Anant needed for the liberation of north 

ca. 

The title of the installation was changed 
from depot to center a few years ago to more 
accurately reflect its diverse nature of oper- 
Sone: In addition to supply work, NSC 
1 Jonne also does the accounting for over 

00 military installations along the east 
say and handles about two-thirds of the 

y's participation in foreign military aid. 
PA 350,000 items include medical and 

tal equipment and vaccines, and certain 
classes of military industrial supplies such 

Paints and metals, for all the armed serv- 

+ Also stocked are general stores, elec- 
Ales, ordnance, dry subsistence, clothing 
pat special clothing, ships assemblies, and 

Pair parts, forms and publications, and 

petroleum products. 

for these stocks are designated 
Shore stations in the United States, Europe, 
Greeniand, Newfoundland, vessels in the 
ew York Harbor area, the Arabian Gulf 
e the Atlantic and Caribbean area and 

Army’s Southern European task force. 
NSC Bayonne has a cold storage warehouse 
& 10-million pound capacity that stocks 
m and chilled food for the defense sub- 
this ce supply center. Located at dockside, 
fic Slant refrigerator handles its food traf- 
tor Such a manner that nothing is stored 
More than 60 days. NSC Bayonne also 
es Nonperishable subsistence for all the 
the Services. It was once calculated that 
stores of food at NSC Bayonne could be 
for to feed the population of New Jersey 

& week, 


nea ciency is the yardstick for operations at 
Bayonne, and in keeping with this 
herbed of operation an automated materials 
ln dling system was devised and activated 
te in 1960. 

tene or the main attractions ts at the 
Te drydock No. 7, an annex of the New 
Sen Naval Shipyard at Brooklyn. It is used 
P repairs and can accommodate any 

l afioat with the exception of the 


dock is 155 feet wide, and its depth 
17 blocks at mean high water is 43 feet. 
the 2 the drydock can be flooded to 
evel of adjoining New York Bay in 3 
The bay is held back by a huge cais- 
of Whose interior is filled with 3,400 tons 
addi ballast. It is held in place by 
tional tons of water filling a section of it. 
8 first ship to use it was the 44,000-ton 
eship U.S.S. Jowa, and on one occasion 
en destroyer escorts were in it at one 
88 y Almost every summer it takes the 
nited States for overhauling. Guides 
tio show it to visitors and explain its opera- 
how” Gramatize the size by explaining that 
ma Tuns hit at Yankee Stadium and other 
Jor league ball parks would bounce less 
n halfway along the deep-set facility. 
ang Jusands of school children, Boy Scouts 
a Other youth groups visit NSC Bayonne 
anda year on guided tours, and many thous- 
It more are guests on Armed Forces Day. 
tas is difficult to visualize this great Navy 
nallation as it was 20 years ago—a long, 
Ow, sand-covered “white elephant.” 
de store the Navy took over it was a won- 
eel Place from which to catch crabs and 
or to swim. 
pia te for giant trucks bringing in sup- 
it does not appear to be overcrowded 
pl gh there are about 2.400 civilian em- 
Syees and over 400 naval officers and men. 
reason for this apparent lack of people 
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is that most of them are indoors either stor- 
ing supplies or preparing them for shipment. 

Next Friday, this will all be changed, at 
least for a few hours when the center's per- 
sonnel and invited guests will observe the 
20th anniversary of NSC Bayonne with the 
appropriate cake and candles. 

As they say in the Navy: "Well Done.” 


The faithful and continuing service of 
so many of the employees at the naval 
supply center at Bayonne, N.J., accounts 
in a large measure of the efficiency of 
the center since its activation. The 
faithful service and the dedication of 
all who work at this vital defense in- 
stallation was noted in a message of 
Rear Adm. Emory D. Stanley, Jr., USN, 
who commands the center at the pres- 
ent time. He is the son of Rear Adm. 
Emory D. Stanley, USN, retired, who 
activated the center on June 30, 1942, 
and who served as its first commander. 


Admiral Stanley, Junior's message 
which was printed in the Bayonne 
Beacon, the center’s newspaper, follows: 

THe ADMIRAL’s COMMENTS 

Our naval supply center owes a real debt 
to the “plank owners,” those who were here 
in the and are still carrying im- 
portant responsibilities in our operations, 

At the request of the plank owners and 
the 20th anniversary celebration committee 
our center newspaper is resuming—with this 
20th anniversary issue—its original title, 
“The Bayonne Beacon.” Its purpose will 
continue to be the same as throughout the 
years, to publish information of interest to 
our workers and to provide a running his- 
tory of this important naval logistic activity. 

We who work for the defense of our coun- 
try and our liberties and within sight of the 
Statue of Liberty understand well the sym- 
bolic meaning of relating Bayonne to the 
beacon held aloft by the lady who greets 
all who come to our great port. 

E. D. STANLEY, Jr, 
Rear Admiral, SC, USN, 
Commanding, NSC Bayonne. 


Efforts To Obtain Grain Information 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr, BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include some letters in answer 
to requests I have made for certain grain 
information. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
June 18, 1962. 


Hon. LINDLEY Beck worTH, 
Third District, Texas. 

Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: We are writing you in 
regard to your letter of June 4, 1962, which 
requested information on various grain 
loans, We have been informed by our State 
director that the Information you seek has 
been furnished by the State office to the 
Department in Washington, D.C. 

Yours very truly, 
ALFRED H. OLSON, 
Office Manager, County ASCS Office, 
Wyandotte County, Kans, 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT oF AGRICULTURE, 
Elkhart, Kans., June 15, 1962. 
LINDLEY BeckwortH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: Reference is made to your letter 
of June 4, 1962, concerning the Commodity 
Credit Corporation loan program and the 
amount of producers who participated, in 
the years 1958, 1959, 1960, and 1961. 

We have been informed by our State ASCS 
office that the requested information has 
been furnished by the State office to the 
Department in Washington, D.C. 

Sincerely, 5 


Scorr Musz, 
County Office Manager, Morton ASCS 
County Office. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
South Hutchinson, Kans., 
June 18, 1962, 

Congressman LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: This 
letter is in reply to your letter dated June 4 
concerning information for our county for 
the years 1958, 1959, 1960, and 1961. 

It is our understanding that the informa- 
tion which you requested in this letter has 
been furnished to you by the State office 
through the Department in Washington, D.C. 

Very truly yours, 
WALTER N. MURPHY, 
County Office Manager, Reno ASCS 
County Office. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
CHEROKEE ASCS County OFFICE, 
June 18, 1962. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Third District, Teras, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. : 

Drag Mn. BECKWORTH: Replying to your 
letter of June 4, 1962, requesting certain in- 
formation for our county for the years 1958, 
1959, 1960, and 1961, it is our understanding 
that the requested information has been fur- 
nished by our State office to the Department 
in Washington, D.C. 

Respectfully yours, 
CHARLES W. BELT, 
County Office Manager. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
ABILENE, KANS., 
June 18, 1952. 
Congressman Beck worrH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dzar Sm: We have your letter of June 4 
concerning the information concerning loans 
through the Commodity Credit Corporation 
on grain for the 1958, 1959, 1960, and 1961 
years, 

We understand the information which you 
requested has already been furnished the 
USDA in Washington, D.C., by our State 
office. 

Since our workload has been such that 
compiling this information would mean an 
extra burden, we suggest you endeavor to get 
this information from the USDA in Washing- 
ton. 


Sincerely, 
Dante. H. SCHMIDT, 
County Office Manager, Dickinson ASCS 
County Office. 
U.S, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
ATWOOD, KANS., 
June 18, 1962. 
Congressman LINDLEY BECK WORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: In reply to your letter of June 4, 
1962, requesting information about grain 
crop loans in the past 4 years from this 
county. 
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It is the understanding of this office that 
the requested information has been fur- 
nished by the State office to the Department 
in Washington, D.C. 

Our State office has indicated that this 
information will be mailed to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE L. BELL, 
Office Manager, Rawlins ASCS County 
Office, Atwood, Kans. 
U.S, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
CoLBY, KANS., 
June 18, 1962. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. BeckwortH: Reference is made 
to your request of June 4, 1962, for informa- 
tion concerning grain crop loans in this 
county in the past 4 years. 

It is our understanding that the requested 
information has been furnished by the Kan- 
sas ASCS State office to the Department in 
Washington, D.C., and that they will make 
this information available to you, 

Yours very truly, 
HAROLD K. HOBBICK, 
County Office Manager, 
Thomas ASCS County Office. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Hays, KANS., 
June 18, 1962. 
Hon, LINDLEY Beck wortTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: Your letter requesting certain 
information pertaining to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation loan program in Ellis 
County was received. 

It is our understanding that this informa- 
tion has been furnished through the Kansas 
ASCS State office. 

Very truly yours, 
VIRGIL J. QUINT, 
County Office Manager. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Howarp, KANS., 
June 18, 1962. 
Hon. LINDLEY Beck worth, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.. 

Dear MR. BeckworTH: In regard to the in- 
formation requested in your letter of June 4, 
1962, it is our understanding the requested 
information has been furnished by the State 
office to the Department in Washington, 
D.C. 

Sincerely yours, 
H, E. COBLE, 
County Office Manager. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cong or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 
TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 
TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, o. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 
Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
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and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record. The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the dally Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules, 

2. Type and styte.— The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6'4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-polnt type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorn for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p.m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript Is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Record style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

8. Notation of withheld remarks —If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit.—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
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of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct, material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9, The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a), Appendix to daily Record—Wwher 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) 8 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his ow? 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequen 
to the sine die adjournment of a session 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES” 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The AP- 
pendix to the Concresstonat RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House. 
so that Senate and House extensions appesi 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes 
the Official Reporters of the res 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Ho 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one Hous? 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in? 
dicated lead item of the other House appear” 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session, 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipmen* 
limitations, which shall be printed imm 1 5 
ately following the lead items as indicat 01 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, nor to RECO s 
printed after the sine die adjournment of th 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL = 
by a Member under leave to print or to €% 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript 
accompanied by an estimate in writing of 
the Public Printer of the probable cost 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis’ 
latures, addresses or articles by the Preside? 
and the members of his Cabinet, the pa 
President, or a Member of Congress, For a 
purposes of this regulation, any one articl 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be conside 
as a single extension and the two-page as 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Oe 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rrconů which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters une Official Report 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper plac® 
in the proceedings. 


University of Oklahoma Honors 
Carl Albert 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1962 


8 Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, an- 
oro at commencement the University 
Oklahoma awards the distinguished 
w citation to a handful of men and 
8 “who have made positive contri- 
4 tions to human progress through their 
jon to enduring values, and their 
oth and sustained service to 
ers.” This spring the citation was 
presented to the Honorable Cart ALBERT, 
resent majority leader of this body. 
dre . in recognition of the award and 
al Man, the University of Oklahoma 
a are honoring Mr. ALBERT with 
luncheon. 
tint ALBERT has served with distinc- 
t n in many capacities and has per- 
tes ed with excellence in many activi- 
One activity in which he excels is 
Public speaking. He first achieved rec- 
tention for oratory when he was in ‘his 
c ns. In 1927, as a high school senior, 
ice ALBERT won first place in the fourth 
— oratorical contest. To win this 
pone which was sponsored by metro- 
1 litan newspapers, Cart wrote and de- 
Vered an original 10-minute oration on 
Whi nstitution of the United States. 
of we this address is recognizably that 
an enthusiastic and idealistic young 
in spirit and its cogency are no less 
aetinent today than they were 35 years 


Mr. Speaker, following is the prize- 

Aning oration which young CARL 

BERT delivered before President Calvin 

Wen ae and the U.S. Supreme Court on 
27. 1927: 


THE CONSTITUTION 
(By CARL ALBERT) 
oe Constitution, in the course of its exist- 
with has weathered many storms arising 
and without our country. Today, a 
men attack against this memorable docu- 
t comes from sunny Italy where there 
Un! arisen a strong dictator, Benito Musso- 
Ino boasts that the Fascisti system of 
but ent is not only the best in Europe 
Uni that it is even superior to that of the 
Arten States. Whether or not his boast is 
knen far as Europe is concerned we do not 
‘Ow, 
out for this, our country, we can answer 
tton notwi the political and 
Dro omic convulsions of 140 years, under the 
Of 0 of our Constitution and by virtue 
enj ur Constitution the American people are 
yy Oying the blessings of the fullest degree of 
erty and freedom and have attained a 
ans ure of material prosperity unequaled by 
Y other nation. 
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The essential force which has wrought our 
country’s great achievements under the Con- 
stitution arises out of the wisdom and fore- 
thought of our fathers in founding upon 
certain tried and well conceived principles 
this republican form of government, of, by, 
and for the people. By its form of govern- 
ment the Constitution places in the Central 
Government a degree of authority strong 
enough to cope with any national emergency 
and to preserve stability throughout the land 
though it has reserved to the States their 
rightful sovereignties. 

Through its scheme of lawmaking, its 
methods of amendments, and its judicial in- 
terpretation, the Constitution has always 
been found sufficiently broad and elastic as 
to comprehend and justify every bit of pro- 
gressive legislation necessary to meet the 
demands of a growing republic without a de- 
struction of its framework. 

To curb the dangers of irresponsible Gov- 

ernment, the Constitutional Convention in- 
vented and incorporated within the funda- 
mental chart a system of checks and bal- 
ances. Under that system officials are 
rendered amendable to the people by periodic 
elections, By its power of impeachment 
Congress can check the arbitrary actions of 
the President. By his power of veto the 
President can halt unworthy congressional 
legislation; while the Supreme Court has 
power to forbid the enforcement of laws 
violating our beneficient guarantees. In its 
Bill of Rights the Constitution holds the 
rights of the individual and the minority to 
life, liberty, and property, to privacy of home, 
freedom of worship, and trial by jury in- 
violate. Under these principles during a cen- 
tury and a half no dictator has ever held 
sway over the United States. To the con- 
trary, the blessings of liberty have been se- 
cured and the people have dictated the pas- 
sage of every law by virtue of the sovereign 
power which never leaves their hands. 
But great as the principles of our Con- 
stitution are, many of these principles have 
failed in other constitutions to accomplish 
their Intended results though dedicated to 
similar purposes—though conceived in aspi- 
rations equally high. 

It would seem, therefore, that the explana- 
tion for our success is found not only in the 
soundness of these principles but in the 
adaptability of these sound principles to the 
conduct and environment of the people of 
this fortunate land of ours—truly termed 
“the land of the free and the home of the 
brave.” The spirit of independence coupled 
with the self-restraint that had grown out 
of the life of the American pioneer, the 
thorough endorsement by public opinion of 
the Bill of Rights and Magna Carta, prin- 
ciples bought by the blood of the followers 
of Washington became the soul and embodi- 
ment of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

This Constitution, unlike most written 
constitutions, was not an instrument full 
of utopian promises built to encompass the 
people with an artificial framework. It 
was rather the result of the long and ear- 
nest deliberation of a duly selected and au- 
thorized group of practical statesmen—a 
machine with its ultimate source of energy 
and power in the people, constructed to 
operate effectively with the spirit and life 
of the Nation, adjusted to the thought and 
the behavior of the people, dedicated to the 
sublime purpose—the attainment of the 
needs and desires of the people. 


In view of these facts it is no wonder 
that the people of the United States in their 
daily lives—the American boy and his teach- 
er at school, the American mother with her 
little babe in the home, and that great body 
of American workers and producers as it 
lends its efforts to a nation’s progress—all 
rest assured that the ultimate application of 
the law of the land will furnish an adequa 
defense and protection. ` 

My fellow countrymen, if our achieye- 
ments under the Constitution result from 
the exemplification of its great truths and 
principles in the lives and conduct of our 
people then if we intend to realize the 
boundless hopes before us we must keep 
ever aflame in the American heart the spirit 
and ideals of the patriot of 87. Through 
we rejoice in the knowledge that our Con- 
stitution has enabled us to make unprece- 
dented material achievements yet we must 
never lose sight of the undeniable truth 
that the greatest heritage passed to us 
through this Constitution is the sacred guar- 
antee of individual liberty and the right of 
the people to republican form of govern- 
ment. 

Then lest we would sink to a pagan ma- 
terialism let us revere, and protect this 
priceless heritage. Let us think the thoughts 
of those who built the nation. Then lest 
the wolves of faction force us to anarchy 
and civil decay let us be ever watchful of 
those who seek to change the Constitution at 
every turn of public passion. Sound prog- 
ress must and will be made within the terms 
of this bulwark of our liberties. In this, 
our onward march, let there be no spirit 
of sluggish reaction but holding high the 
torch of patriotism in peace as in war we 
shall combat the Insidious enemies of our 
unity and prosperity, With the bodyguard 
of commonsense and the weapon of reason 
let us flout and expose the false propaganda 
of those who seek to overthrow the priceless 
charter of our liberties. Then will our pos- 
terity be able to achieve the admitted pos- 
sibilities of constitutional government. 
Then will “the mystic chords of memory 
stretching from every battlefield and patriot 
grave to every heart and heartstone in this 
broad Jand still swell the chorus of union.” 


House Resolution 211—Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is now 
House Resolution 211. There are not 
sufficient words to express my profound 
gratitude and personal delight to the 
more than 20 Members of the House who 
joined with me in that most stimulating 
and very enlightening discussion which 
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took place then on the subject of the 
captive nations—CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
March 8, 1961, “Russian Colonialism and 
the Necessity of a Special Captive Na- 
tions Committee,” pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citizens 
are cognizant of the basic reasons under- 
lying the necessity of the proposed com- 
mittee. They understand clearly the 
vital contribution that such a commit- 
tee could make to our national security 
interests. In many cases, they know 
that no public or private body is in exist- 
ence today which is devoted to the task 
of studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive nations, 
those in Eastern Europe and Asia, in- 
cluding the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and senti- 
ments are expressive and valuable, I in- 
clude the following responses of our citi- 
zens to House Resolution 211 in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD: 

The Honorable DANTEL FLOOD; 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FLoop: Enclosed you 
will find our petition concerning the House 
Resolution 211 on Captive Nations which we 
sent to the Honorable Howard W. SMITH, 
chairman of House Rules Committee. 


Yours truly, 
IRENE MAZEPA. 


JUNE 4, 1962. 
The Honorable Howagp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: We American-born 
students of the Philadelphia area uphold 
the Ukrainian students, who ask you, Mr. 
Chairman, to support House Resolution 211 
on creation of Special House Committee of 
Captive Nations, 

Anna Drabik, Joanne Schmidt, Lois Don- 
do, Anne Daugherty, John Di Ascro, 
Frances Mack, Dolores Kudzin, Anne 
Kelly, Rose M. Dunphy, Martha 
Dziwak, Kay Doherty, Rita Donnelly, 
Theresa Dubek, Eleanor Eisner, Mich- 
ael Slovak, Linda Pico, Janice Dugan, 
Mary Dosiah, Kathleen Klemp, Marie 
Larkin, Mariana Landivar, Mary Rob- 
erts, Leonore Dolan, Maureen Dun- 
can, S. Dobiawolski, Rosemary Devlin, 
Margaret Donohue, Lynne Loges, 
Dolores Lombardo, Marilyn Ehrman, 
Anne Rider, Amelia Incollingo, Nina 
Incollingo, Anna Incollingo, Betty 
Johnston, Ohsana Romanyk, Yaro- 

slawa Rosola, Linda Malek, Dorothy 
de Joseph, Maureen Duffy, Judith 
Daly, Eleanor Donovan, Helen Doran, 
Nancy Sawa, Mary Kulyncz, Eileen 
Jurkiewicz, Mary Regina Amato, Ver- 
onica Gross, Geraldine Iacobelli,, Ger- 
aldine Murtagh, Elizabeth Mongrandi, 
Marie Pastore, Denise Riley, Elizabeth 
McQuaid, Angela Martino, Susanne 
Evans, Geraldine Cartin, Mary H. 
Cardamone, Barbara J. Aherne, Bar- 
bara Maholland, Patricia Callahan, 
Connie Lickner, Dolores Hibbs, Ger- 
aldene Hess, Linda Maya, Chris Jack- 
olis, Irene Harvey, J. Dubs, R. Hanes, 
Suzanne Crupi, Angella Dipilla, Joan 
Hunt, Josephine Corby, Kathleen 
Campbell, P. Hill, Angela Bright, 
Agnes Davis, Joanne Groman, Eliza- 
beth Groman, Olga Rosola, Carol 
Moore. 
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The Honorable Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee. 

Dran Sm: Please consider favorably the 
Flood resolution (H. Res. 211) which calls for 
establishment in the House of Represent- 
atives of a special permanent Committee on 
the Captive Nations. 

Sincerely yours, 
OKSANA MYSsEKIRV. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
June 6, 1962. 
The Honorable Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN: Please be good enough 
to consider favorably the Flood resolution 
(H. Res. 211) about establishment in the 
House of Representatives of a special perma- 
nent Committee on the Captive Nations. 

Sincerely yours, 
MICHAEL DWORIAN, 


May 29, 1962. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Representative in Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: In behalf of the 
membership of the American Association of 
War Veterans of the former Kingdom of 
Yugoslavia, Chicago chapter, we are privi- 
leged to call your attention to resolution 
(H. Res. 211), which will shortly be taken 
under consideration in the House. The said 
resolution calls for the establishment of a 
permanent Committee on the Captive Na- 
tions in the House of Representatives, for 
favorable action at the appropriate time up- 
holding its passage. 

It is only obvious that a permanent Com- 
mittee on the Captive Nations would at all 
times be fully informed of the true situa- 
tion behind the Iron Curtain and cu- 
larly in Yugoslavia—the first victim of the 
Soviet Union after the Second World War. 

It Is our belief that at the present time 
of dying colonialism, bringing this fact into 
sharpest focus would be to the advantage of 
the captive nations, and a precise and most 
appropriate policy of the U.S, Government 
with respect to the captive nations would be 
a most effective weapon in the cold war con- 
fronting our Nation today. ; 

At the same time the American people 
would also be informed of the state of affairs 
behind the Iron Curtain through the com- 
mittee. Even Mr. Dean Rusk, our Secretary 
of State, who expresses opposition to such 
a committee, would greatly benefit by being 
truly informed and enlightened by the ac- 
tual Iron Curtain situation, 

In the Committee of the Captive Nations 


must be included all nations where now is 


Communist-dictatorship rule, including Yu- 
goslavia and Russian people for themselves. 
We sincerely urge and implore you, Mr. 

Congressman, to consider favorably House 
Resolution 211 in your House Rules Commit- 
tee. 

Very truly yours, 

o D. ALEKSICH, 
Secretary of American-Serbian Veter- 
ans, Chicago Group. 


Fuzzy Thinking on Communism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1962 
Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, ap- 


parently it is not only in the United 
States that people are worried about 
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the fuzzy thinking on communism by 

those close to the President. 

Constantine Brown writes from Stras- 
bourg concerning the worry of the 
Europeans regarding our attitude to- 
ward the Soviet bloc. The article ap- 
peared in yesterday’s Washington Eve- 
ning Star: 

Europeans Rar KENNEDY Alps: NATO MAN 
Wonvers WRT Urorians Try To PLACATE 
HUNGRY Soviet BLOC 

(By Constantine Brown) 

STRaspouRG, France —Harsh criticisms of 
Washington’s weird policies are being made 
by men who may assume ties in 
a United Europe. More and more the term 
“utopians” is being used in describing men 
who surround President Kennedy, and these 
are the target of criticism rather than the 
American people or the Chief Executive him- 
self. 

There is unanimous agreement that never 
in history has a nation been so selfless, 5° 
generous, and so willing to sacrifice both 
blood and treasure as the United States for 
the cause of freedom all over the world. 
No nation throughout the ages, it is agreed 
has spent so much to oppose tyranny. 

“Wars,” sald a representative of a minor 
NATO member, “have always been fought 
for gainful purposes. America alone has 
fought two major wars for no other 
than the suppression of tyranny. At the end 
of the last war you had victory in the bol- 
low of your hand. Yet, you chose to hand 
over the victory to the most dedicated enemy 
of freedom—international communism. 

“The mistakes of your ailing President 
Roosevelt at Teheran and Yalta have cost 
you tens of billions of dollars, and may 
result in the reshaping of the world on thé 
Communist pattern. No sooner were 
and,fascism crushed than we were all faced 
by the threat of imperialist communism. We 
were all compelled to rearm at a gigantic 
cost. 

“Now, when Europe has become a power 
capable of restraining the new tyranny, vou 
seem to have lost heart and are doing 
utmost to placate the enemy. Your Govern- 
ment has panicked the American people 
now it wants to panic Europe with the buga- 
boo that unless the free world makes conces- 
sions to the Kremlin we are faced with de- 
struction.” 

The Europeans wonder why we pay only 
scant attention to the actual conditions be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. The power of the 
USSR, is skin thin. Its nuclear power 
exaggerated. We assume that there are no 
flaws in the Red armor. But even admi 
that the Soviet Union has the power it 
of, no nation can wage war under the 
tressing economic conditions which prevail 
on the other side of the curtain. . 

This is no longer wishful thinking, props- 
ganda or guesswork. Khrushchev nimself 
has admitted the utter failure of his various 
economic plans, and he is taking pains to 
conceal the fact that the Russian people are 
desperately hungry. In modern days the 
saying that “an army fights on its belly 
applies not only to the fighting men, but t0 
the whole nation. If it were not for 
America's generosity to its enemies, the 
starving people of Poland would rise against 
their government. A similar situation exists 
in all the satellite countries. 

The bosses of the U.S.S.R. and their pup” 
pets do not dare reintroduce wartime ration- 
ing. As a subterfuge they have incre 
drastically the price of living essentials, in- 
cluding food. In China there is un 
dented starvation which has taken a toll of 


- several millions of lives in the last 12 months. 


“Do the leaders of the English- 
nations believe," the NATO representative 
asked, that under these conditions the op- 
pressive regimes can really think of fighting 
a war, particularly when they are aware 
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the military power the free world presents? 

y not. The Russians are engaged in 
the most gigantic bluff known in history, 
because they know that the utopians in 
Washington believe in remaking the face of 
the old world according to an image which 
Approaches the Marxian doctrines rather 

n those of classical liberalism.” 

There is no doubt that the center of power 
in the free world remains in America. The 
feeling here is that the mistakes of the pre- 
Nous administrations were insignificant 
Compared to those of the ardent theoreti- 
Clans of the present administration. Presi- 
dent Kennedy, in the opinion of European 
Observers, is a well-intentioned and high- 

man, but the problems confronting 
aim at home and abroad are too great even 
or a man with wide experience. 

So much more are they for a President with 

ted know-how and who has never had 
the time for reflection which De Gaulle and 
mauer have had over the years. More- 
Over, their concern is confined to Europe 
alone. Those of Mr. Kennedy encompass the 
lobe. And no one man, regardless of how 
t, can cope with so many serious 
Problems without expert advice from men of 
nee. And none of Mr. Kennedy’s in- 

te advisers can qualify as such. 

The image abroad of the United States of 
America is that the free world is being 
Zuided by utopian theoreticians and a Presi- 
dent whose energetic purposefulness has 

replaced in the face of these difficulties 
by hesitation and irritatlion—a somewhat 
Confused leader of the free world. 


The School Without a Sewer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 22, 1962 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
Serting herewith an editorial written in 
TES of the great newspapers of the 
ported States, the Long Island Daily 

ess. The editorial speaks for itself 
and is indicative of what happens in vast 
s tion and bureaucracy. 

I do not insert the editorial just for 
the Purpose of being critical of New York 
City affairs but to point out that in the 
county of my congressional district, 

, Nassau County, with individual 

reboot districts controlling their own af - 

girs, an incident like this could not hap- 

ben. This also indicates why I oppose 

Constant Federal injection into State and 
local affairs, 

The editorial follows: 

the Long Island (N-Y.) Dally Press] 
THE SCHOOL WITHOUT a SEWER 

The bureaucratic folderol that so often 
frustrates New York City’s efforts to cope 
agau clioai needs is painfully demonstrated 


Junior High School 231, a 1,500-pupil 
ullding in Laurelton, is desperately needed 
O relieve overcrowding in Queens. It was 
densduled to open in September, but it 
83 have a sewer. It will take 6 months 
O build one that will also service the neigh- 
borhood. 


Today—June 21, 1962—the board of esti- 
Mate is scheduled to take action toward 
acquiring by condemnation the property 
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needed for the sewer. It should have done 
this at least 4 months ago. Permission to 
draw plans was asked of the board of esti- 
mate in August 1960. 

Every office along the way had an expla- 
nation, of course. And yet, in total, there 
is not an acceptable explanation—not when 
you have that 1,500-pupil buillding stand- 
ing there, nearly complete, at Springfield 
Boulevard and 145th Road, without a sewer 
even under construction, 

Overlapping bureaucracy is a vague vil- 
lain, and a convenient butt for blame. 
Nevertheless, the board of education is one 
group that should have irritated this brute 
to effective action, and have started yelling 
about it months ago, 

In neighboring Nassau and Suffolk where 
school districts manage their own affairs, 
these things don’t seem to happen. This is 
another argument for decentralizing New 
York City’s unwieldy school system. 


Weird Policies of Kennedy Utopians 
Draw Harsh Criticisms in Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 22, 1962 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
greatly disturbed at reports coming out 
of Europe describing the growing criti- 
cism being heaped upon this country as 
the result of what some of our NATO 
friends describe as the “weird policies” 
of the Kennedy administration in the 
field of foreign affairs, 

There is cause for concern in the re- 
port of Constantine Brown, Washington 
Star columnist, which reveals growing 
concern among our allies over the gener- 
osity of the United States to our 
enemies. 

Mr, Brown’s column of June 21 fol- 
lows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star, June 

21, 1962] 

EUROPEANS Rar KENNEDY Ams NATO Man 
Wonpvers WAT “Uroprans” Try To PLACATE 
Huncry Soviet BLOC 

(By Constantine Brown) 

STRASBOURG, France—Harsh criticisms of 
Washington's weird policies” are being made 
by men who may assume responsibilities in a 
United Europe. More and more the term 
“utopians” is being used in describing men 
who surround President Kennedy, and these 
are the target of criticism rather than the 
American people or the Chief Executive him- 
self. 

There is unanimous agreement that never 
in history has a nation been so selfless, so 
generous and so willing to sacrifice both 
blood and treasure as the United States 
for the cause of freedom all over the world. 
No nation throughout the ages, it is agreed, 
has spent so much to oppose tyranny. 

“Wars,” said a representative of a minor 
NATO member, “have always been fought 
for gainful purposes. America alone has 
fought two major wars for no other purpose 
than the suppression of tyranny, At the 
end of the last war you had yictory in the 
hollow of your hand, Yet, you chose to hand 
over the victory to the most dedicated enemy 
of freedom—international communism. 

“The mistakes of your ailing President 
Roosevelt at Teheran and Yalta have cost 
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you tens of billions of dollars, and may 
result in the reshaping of the world on the 
Communist pattern. No sooner were nazism 
and fascism crushed than we were all faced 
by the threat of imperialist communism. We 
were all compelled to rearm at a gigantic 
cost. 


“Now, when Europe has become a power 
capable of restraining the new tyranny, you 
seem to have lost heart and are doing your 
utmost to placate the enemy. Tour Gov- 
ernment has panicked the American peo- 
ple and now it wants to panic Europe with 
the bugaboo that unless the free world 
‘makes concessions’ to the Kremlin we are 
faced with destruction.” 

The Europeans wonder why we pay only 
scant attention to the actual conditions be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. The power of the 
U.S.S.R. is skin thin. Its nuclear power is 
exaggerated. We assume that there are no 
flaws in the Red armor. But even admitting 
that the Soviet Union has the power it 
boasts of, no nation can wage war under the 
distressing economic conditions which pre- 
vail on the other side of the curtain, 

This is no longer wishful thinking, propa- 
ganda or guesswork. Khrushchey himself 
has admitted the utter failure of his various 
economic plans, and he is taking pains to 
conceal the fact that the Russian people are 
desperately hungry. In modern days the 
saying that “an army fights on its belly” 
applies not only to the fighting men, but to 
the whole nation. If it were not for Amer- 
ica's generosity to its enemies, the starving 
people of Poland would rise against their gov- 
ernment. A similar situation exists in all the 
satellite countries, 

The bosses of the U.S.S.R. and their pup- 
pets do not dare reintroduce wartime ration- 
ing. As a subterfuge they have increased 
drastically the price of living essentials, 
including food. In China there is unprece- 
dented starvation which has taken a toll 
of several millions of lives in the last 12 
months, 


“Do the leaders of the English-speaking 
nations believe,” the NATO representative 
asked, “that under these conditions the op- 
pressive regimes can really think of fighting 
a war, particularly when they are aware of 
the military power the free world presents? 
Certainly not. The Russians are engaged in 
the most gigantic bluff known in history, 
because they know that the utoplans in 
Washington believe in remaking the face of 
the old world according to an image which 
approaches the Marxian doctrines rather 
than those of classical liberalism.” 

There is no doubt that the center of power 
in the free world remains in America. The 
feeling here is that the mistakes of the pre- 
vious administrations were insignificant 
compared to those of the ardent theoreticians 
of the present administration. President 
Kennedy, in the opinion of European obsery- 
ers, is a well-intentioned and high-minded 
man, but the problems confronting him at 
home and abroad are too great even for a 
man with wide experience. 

So much more are they for a President with 
limited know-how and who has never had 
the time for reflection which De Gaulle and 
Adenauer have had over the years. Moreover, 
thelr concern is confined to Europe alone. 
Those of Mr. Kennedy encompass the globe. 
And no one man, regardless of how brilliant, 
can cope with so many serious problems 
without expert advice from men of exper- 
lence. And none of Mr. Kennedy's intimate 
advisers Can qualify as such. 

The image abroad of the United States of 
America is that the free world is being 
guided by utopian theoreticians and a Presi- 
dent whose energetic p ness has 
been replaced in the face of these difficulties 
by hesitation and irritation—a somewhat 
confused leader of the free world. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1962 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out America the diplomas and degrees 
have been awarded and the caps and 
gowns have been put away for another 
year, Commencement speakers have had 
their brief tribute and for the most part 
their words have already been forgot- 
ten. But, a notable exception to the rule 
is that address given by President Ken- 
nedy at Yale. Whenever and wherever 
the President of the United States 
speaks, there is naturally widespread 
publicity and comment. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit, as worthy of 
the attention of the Members of the 
House, the editorial reaction to the Pres- 
ident’s Yale address from the Marion, 
Ohio, Star. This is a keen analysis and 
a bold and forthright statement from 
what I regard as a fine, small city news- 
paper: 

GREATEST OF ALL MyTHOLOGISTS 

The text of President Kennedy's speech at 
the Yale commencement exercises makes it 
plain the Harvard man had not underesti- 
mated the occasion. It was a major Presi- 
dential address. 

Its theme will support a continuing dis- 
cussion, which all Presidential - speeches 
should do. “Our political debate, our pub- 
lic discourse on current domestic and 
economic issues, too often bears little or no 
relation to the actual problems the United 
States faces,” says Mr. Kennedy, referring to 
such mythologies as the idea that Federal 
deficits and inflation go hand in hand. Mr. 
Kennedy believes he has spotted other no- 
tions that cannot be supported by fact, too, 
such as the notion the Federal Government 
is too large, that it spends too much money, 
and has too much power. 

These things are debatable and should 
be debated. There can be no quarrel with 
the Kennedy thesis that people don't always 
know what theyre talking about as they 
repeat the cliches of their generation. 

But before the discussion wanders away 
from what seems to us to be the real point 
of President Kennedy’s preoccupation with 
mythology, can it be agreed that he himself 
has been a prime producer of mythology? 

The discussion would be likelier to stay 
close to the point if it first could be agreed 
that all political leaders are cast in the 
same role. Without exception the outs 
blame the ins for everything wrong and vice 
versa. 

In the campaign of 1960 Mr. Kennedy, 
his numerous relations, and his innumerable 
assistants made it known from every house- 
top and television tower that Dwight D. 
Eisenhower personally was to blame for 
the perverse behavior of students in Tokyo, 
the sagging index of gross national product, 
mean things being said about the United 
States in Latin America, failure to settle 
the German problem, the Russian problem, 
the farm problem, and everything else that 
was making the American people wish they 
could return to the good old days whose 
problems they'd never heard of. 

This kind of thumb-in-the-eye campaign- 
ing was a tried-and-true formula. Condi- 
tions were considerably better than fair to 
middling, as conditions go, yet the Kennedy 
campaigners half convinced the country it 
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was hanging on the ropes and needed to be 
rescued by New Frontiersmen. 

The same idea had worked in 1932, 
1936, 1940, 1944, and 1948. The Democrats 
couldn't be blamed for trying it again. Yet 
in every one of their campaigns they ham- 
mered on the same breed of mythologies 
that young Mr. Kennedy now wishes would 
be put on the shelf and kept there. He's 
the one in the White House now, 

The greatest of all manufacturers of do- 
mestic and economic mythology are the 
political parties—and the greater are the 
Democrats, who were banging away in the 
thirties on the myth that Herbert Hoover in- 
vented the depression and in 1960 were 
banging on a new tune—that Dwight Eisen- 
hower had invented the nonboom of the 
fifties. 

Mr. Kennedy made a dandy speech at 
Yale. He was a credit to Harvard. It made 
us wish we could forget what he said in 
1960, Never was more mythology squirted 
on more gullible people by more high- 
powered mythology squirters than was 
squirted over this country in the Kennedy 
presidential campaign, 


A Disgraceful Bottleneck in the Battle 
Against Illiteracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 22, 1962 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues an important editorial which 
appeared in the New York Times of June 
8, 1962. The editorial urges the passage 
of the administration bill to eliminate 
adult illiteracy and says this bill is being 
blocked in the Rules Committee because 
of fear that it will be used to prevent 
racial discrimination in literacy tests for 
voters. The New York Times points out 
that this is “a disgraceful reason for 
blocking a bill the country badly needs.“ 
I hope that the following editorial will 
encourage my colleagues to fight for the 
adult illiteracy bill. 

The editorial follows: 
[From the New York Times, June 8. 1962 

THE BATTLE AGAINST ILLITERACY 


Adult illiteracy is so insidious that we 
rarely take note of its extent or cost. Census 
Bureau figures disclose that 8.3 million Amer- 
icans over 25—one-twelfth of the adult 
population—have completed less than 5 
years of schooling. 

The statistics provide little comfort for 
those who like to believe this is exclusively 
a southern problem. New York has 800,000 
persons in this group, California 505,000 and 
Illinois 365,000. Their educational depriva- 
tion reflects itself in limited job opportu- 
nities, low wages and disproportionate de- 
pendence on public welfare services. Nearly 
half of all families with less than $2,000 of 
annual income are headed by a father or 
mother who never finished primary school. 

An administration bill to reduce adult 
illiteracy through a 5-year program of Fed- 
eral grants to the States is getting the slow- 
death treatment in the House Rules Com- 
mittee. Measured against the staggering toll 
in personal unhappiness and reduced capac- 
ity to perform the elementary responsibili- 
ties of citizenship, the cost of the program is 
meager—$5 million in the first year and 810 
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million in each of the next four. It was re- 
ported out by the House Education and Labor 
Committee 2 months ago, but apparently 
some of the southern Demoorats fear it is 2 
backdoor approach to achieving the ends of 
the now defunct bill to prevent racial dis- 
crimination in literacy tests for voters. 

In their eagerness to keep Negroes from 
enjoying the full rights of all Americans, 
they are standing in the way of this modest 
measure. This is a disgraceful reason for 
blocking a bill the country badly needs—the 
more so because there is no relation between 
the two bills, except as expressions of basic 
democracy. 


An Analysis of the Herlong-Baker Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 22, 1962 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp I include therein 
an analysis of the Herlong-Baker bills 
(H.R. 2030 and H.R. 2031), prepared by 
the staff of the Committee on Ways and 
Means pursuant to requests for com- 
ments by various Members of Congress 
and other interested parties: 

THe HTRLONG- BAKER BILLS, 87TH CONGRESS 

Over the past several years, a great deal 
of interest has centered upon a series of ap- 
proximately identical bills which provide 
substantial, scheduled tax reduction in all 
areas except excises. This legislation, which 
is currently commonly referred to as the 
Herlong-Baker bill, goes back to legislation 
introduced in the 86th Congress by Con- 
gressman HERLONG (H.R. 3000) and Con- 
gressman Baker (H.R. 3001). The bills are 
broadly similar to bills introduced still 
earlier by Congressman HERLONG and Con- 
gressman Sadlak. 

In the present session, the bills of this 
type are: H.R. 2030, Congressman HERLONG; 
H.R. 2031, Congressman Baker; H.R. 2200, 
Congressman ALGER; H.R. 3535, Congressman 
HALL; H.R. 3726, Congressman Apam; HR. 
4007, Congressman RospiIson; H.R. 5529, Con- 
gressman FISHER; H.R. 6087, Congressman 
FRAZIER; H. 
H.R. 7136, Congressman DEROUNIAN; 
H.R. 12088, Congressman MACGREGOR. 

I, BRIEF DESCRIPTION 


The bills provide for substantial reduction 
on a gradual basis in the rates of individual 
and corporate income tax, a gradual speedup 
in allowance of depreciation deductions, and 
immediately, a reduction in estate and gift 
taxes and a deferral of tax on capital gains 
which are reinvested in other capital assets. 

Il, DETAILED DESCRIPTION 
A. Individual income taxes 


The bills provide a schedule of reductions 
in individual income taxes. In the first sur- 
tax bracket, this reduction will be 25 percent 
(Le., 5 percentage points, from 20 percent to 
15 percent). In most of the higher brackets. 
the reduction in the rate is 50 percent. The 
rate changes are such that the percentage 
of reduction increases as income increases 
so that at an income of about $60,000, joint 
return, the total reduction is 50 percent an 
it remains close to 50 percent in higher 
brackets. The top surtax rate would be re- 
duced 44 percentage points—from 91 percent 
to 47 percent, 

Another way to describe the rate changes 
in the higher surtax brackets is to say that 
the progressive element in each rate, the 
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Part above the first bracket rate, is reduced 
In the average by 70 percent. The rate, for 
example, which is now 72 percent is 52 per- 
centage points higher than the first bracket 
Yate. Under the bills, it is reduced to 30 
Percent which is only 15 points above the 
Rew first bracket rate of 15 percent. 

The bilis provide that the individual rate 
reduction will take place in five nearly equal 

Stallments, Each installment after the 
first can be postponed by the President for 
a perlod up to 1 year. If one installment 

Postponed in this way, all of the subse- 
Went installments are automatically post- 
Poned without reducing their own potential 
Postponement of 1 year. The maximum post- 
Ponement would stretch from 5 to 9 years, 
the period over which the full reduction 
Would come into effect. The mechanics of 
the postponement are discussed below. 


B. Corporate income taxes 


The bills provide a 5-polnt reduction in 
the combined corporate tax, 52 to 47 percent. 
Points would be taken off the corpo- 
Tate normal tax, now 30 percent, and two 
Points would be taken off the corporate sur- 
tax, now 22 percent of income over $25,000. 
The corporate rate reduction is also sched- 
Uled over 5 years and by postponements 
Could be stretched to 9 years. The normal 
tax reduction comes first. 


C. Depreciation revision 


The bills provide maximum useful lives of 
Property for depreciation purposes for build- 
ings of 30 years (now about 50 years), and 

or equipment broken into five broad cate- 
Borles from 3 to 12 years (now lives 
BO up to 33 years), The shorter lives would 
Apply only to new property (not property 

on hand and not used property). The 
Teduction in useful lives shall apply only 
to the extent of one-fifth for property ac- 
Jutred in the first year, two-fifths for prop- 
erty acquired in the second year, etc., 80 as 
to de fully effective for property acquired in 
the fifth year after enactment and all suc- 
ceeding years. 

When property subject to the new faster 
depreciation is sold, any gain will be taxed 
as income except to the extent it 
exceeds original cost. 


D. Capital gains 


b The capital gains change provided in the 
se is the so-called rollover proposal. Cap- 
tal gains will not be recognized (Le., will 
not be taxable), to the extent that the pro- 
ceeds from the assets sold are reinvested dur- 
the year in other capital assets, To the 
extent that gains are not recognized because 
ia this rule, the basis of the assets acquired 
reduced. To illustrate, assume A sold 
the year, for $10,000, stock costing 
25,000 and bought new stock for $9,000. A 
Bain of $1,000 would be recognized and the 
Rew stock would be treated for tax purposes 
ās having cost $5,000. 
E. Estate and gift tazes 


The bilis provide a reduction in the estate 
and gift tax rates of approximately 40 per- 
dent. Gift tax rates now range from 2% 
to 5734 percent, estate tax from 3 to 77 per- 
cent. The bills do not change the credit for 
State death taxes so that on medium and 

estates the net Federal estate tax 
would be reduced by about 50 percent. 
P. Procedure for postponement of individual 
and corporate rate reductions 


By November 15, if the President finds that 
1 rate reductions scheduled for the follow- 
ng year would involve a budget deficit he 
er by Executive order, postpone the re- 
he dons to July 1. In his budget message, 
e could recommend a further postpone- 
Ment to next January 1. Congress, by joint 
resolution before May 15, could require the 
Teductions in the individual and/or corpo- 
Tate rates to come into effect July 1. In the 
absence of congressional action, the Presi- 
Gent can postpone the reduction to next 
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January 1, if necessary to preserve budgetary 
balance. When a rate reduction has been 
postponed for a year, that rate cannot be 
further postponed, but all subsequent au- 
tomaticic reductions are set back 1 year. 


NI. BASIC ARGUMENTS FOR THE BILL 


The supporters of the bill emphasize two 
basic arguments: 

a. Forward Scheduling of Tax Reduction: 
The argument is made that under present 
circumstances with more or less fixed tax 
rates there is a tendency for the Government 
to anticipate revenues and devise expendi- 
ture programs to use up the money. It is 
claimed that if the Congress schedules rate 
reduction on a forward basis, the knowledge 
that not so much revenue will be available 
will force the holding down of expenditures 
to what is coming in, 

b. Incentives: The argument is made 
that the pattern of rate reduction provided 
in the bill, by reducing the degree of pro- 
gressivity in individual rates and by reducing 
business taxes, taxes on capital gains and on 
estates, will provide such a stimulus to eco- 
nomic growth that the revenue loss will be 
offset by the resultant growth of the tax 


base. 

If the bills were enacted applicable to 
the calendar year 1962, the revenue impact 
would be approximately $31% billion, just 
about the same as the increase in revenue 
due to the growth of the gross national prod- 
uct, the one offsetting the other if not ap- 
propriated by the Congress and spent by the 
executive departments. 

Nearly 60 percent of the reduction would 
fall in taxable income brackets below $6,000 
per year; only 6 percent in the brackets 
above $50,000 per year. 

Since so many high Government officials 
and so many segments of our economy are 
discussing imminent tax reductions “across 
the board” and from “top to bottom,” this 
would seem to be a propitious time for 
serious consideration and adoption of this 
method of substantial scheduled tax’ re- 
duction, 


Alaskan Oil Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 22, 1962 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
I take this opportunity to supplement 
my previous extensions of remarks re- 
porting progress in regard to Alaska’s 
industrial development since the grant 
of statehood to the great 49th State, 3 ½ 
years ago. Most spectacular is the 
growth and success of oil and gas indus- 
try explorations and operations on 
Alaska’s Kenai Peninsula during the 
period I have mentioned, a summary of 
which is ably presented in an editorial 
appearing in the Anchorage Daily Times 
under date of June 18, 1962, I commend 
for the information of my colleagues the 
said editorial, which reads as follows: 

FIFTIETH WELL on Kenar Is INDUSTRY 

MILESTONE 

‘The completion of the 50th well in the 
Kenai Peninsula petroleum fields is a mile- 
stone to which the entire State can point 
with pride. 

It amounts roughly to the completion of 
10 wells a year since the historic discovery 
by the Richfield Oil Co, of the Swanson 
River field in 1957. 

The petroleum industry has provided a 
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vital economic base for the State, without 
which there indeed would have been even 
rougher sledding for the State government 
and for the State’s overall employment pic- 
ture. 

The industry has made a reality of the 
oft-mentioned potential that exists in 
Alaska for mineral production. 

It is difficult to imagine what the State 
government might have done had there been 
no petroleum industry from which vital 
revenues have been received. 

More than $22 million in revenue from 
competitive-bid sales were taken in by the 
State during 1961. Since July of 1961 
through May 31 of this year, the State has 
received nearly a quarter of a million dollars 
in oil and gas production taxes. 

This is to say nothing of the revenue the 
industry pours into State coffers for lease 
rentals. Nor does it account for the income 
taxes produced by employees of the oil firm 
and the corporation taxes paid by the firms. 

The rise of the petroleum industry 18 
pointed out clearly in the annual report of 
the State department of natural resources, 
division of mines and minerals. 

The report shows that as late as 1959, the 
value of petroleum production in Alaska was 
below that of either coal, gold, mercury, 
and sand and gravel. 

In 1960, oll and gas production had in- 
creased in value so that it exceeded mercury 
production, but still was below that of sand 
and gravel, coal, and gold. 

In 1961, oil and gas production was valued 
at $16,288,000, almost as much as the com- 
bined value of all four of the other min- 
erals, which was listed at $16,685,000. 

While production increases on the Kenal, 
there is little doubt that the value of pe- 
troleum produced in 1962 will soar even 
higher. 

This year of 1962 is of far greater sig- 
nificance than being the year the 50th well 
was completed. 

It is the year of offshore drilling in Cook 
Inlet, the potential of which is believed to 
be almost beyond comprehension. Predic- 
tions—backed up by hard cash by the oil 
firms—are that the offshore petroleum dis- 
coveries could locate what will become one 
of the world’s great oll and gas reservoirs. 

The year is also significant in that a re- 
finery will be constructed on the Kenai Pe- 
ninsula, to manufacture products for the 
Alaska market, as well as for export. 

The petroleum industry has made great 
strides in Alaska during the past few years. 
The individual and collective efforts by com- 
ponenu of the industry merit E for excel- 
ence. 


Questionnaire Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 22, 1962 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, this week I 
announced the results of a poll included 
in my April newsletter, which contained 
20 questions on current bills pending in 
this Congress. The mailing went to ap- 
proximately 50,000 constituents by the 
postal patron method and over 3,000 re- 
plies have been tabulated so far. 

The administration trade bill received 
a favorable vote of more than 66 per- 
cent. Votes for the United Nations loan 
bill reached over 62 percent. The bill 
on medical care for the aged under social 
security received 75 percent in favor. 
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President Kennedy's decision in the nu- 
clear testing field was supported by 
slightly over 84 percent. However, more 
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than 65 percent did not favor Federal 
fallout shelters for nonprofit groups for 
50 or more persons. 


Do you favor 


1, II K. 9900, which authorizes the President to reduce tartifs by 50 porcent, generally, to abolish tariffs on certain goods and to provide Government 
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Because I thought the questions and 
results would be of interest to the Mem- 
bers, I have included them below: 


Percont 


assistance to U. S. industries and workers affected by increased imports? 66,1 24.9 90 

2, H. E. 9982, 62.3 | 327 |7 50 

J. S. 2006, wh ? 55.3 | 33.0 | 10.8 

4, B.J. Ros. 29, constitutional amendment abolishing tho poll tax as a requirement for voting in national elections 85.0 | 10,7 43 

5 H.R, 10034, which prevents discriminatory use ofliteracy tests as a requirement for voting by declaring all persons 0 
for voting purposes? 74.5 |199| 5 

A. H. R. 4222, which provides for payment of hospital, nursing home; nnd other medical costs of persons over 65 who are covered by social security?__.| 75.0 | 22.4 2.6 

7. sn Me which provides for a Youth Conservation Corps and other training programs and benefits to prepare unemployed youths for skilled era 14000 26 

8. H.R. 10262, which authorizes Federal payments to nonprofit groups for the construction of approved public fallout sholters for 60 or more persons?..| 24.7 | 65.2 | 10 1 

v. II. R. 10115, Communications Satellite Act of 1062, creuting a privutoly owned corporation to jaunch and operate worldwide system of communica- 6 
TEE A PEAST RAS e EE RSA EE ENTE . ͤ er --| 47.3 | 38.1 | 14 

10. S. 174, which ostablisher a national wilderness preservation system by setting aside 6,800,000 acres in 44 States for recreational purposes? 87.90 6.5 5.6 

11. H.R. 10185, which authorizes wiretaps of telophone lines in cases involving the national security and serious crimes .---------- 66,5 | 25.7 7.8 

12. H. R. 10113 which provides standby authority for the President to accelerate Federal pubtic works programs in times of recessiot 78.5 | 18.2 3.3 

13. W 185 vo creates a Commission on Noxious and Obscerio Mutters and Materials to explore means of combating distribution o ft 40 

EP i ST ENCE E T T ¶ᷣͤ da d 7] OE ER hen ele NE A gina E EN OA T eeaaes 77. . 

14. H. R. 10144, the Federal Equal Employment Opportunitie: 3 
color, national origin, ancestry, or ag 85,1 10.64. 

15. President Konnedy's decision, for the security of our 0 

ban agreoment with fool-proof guarantees for mutual inspection? 84.4 | 12.6 Ra 

14, Tighter Federal controls over TV programing? 47.0 | 43.2 8. 1 

17, Federal nid for 67.1 | 20.5 23 

18, Use of Federal 2.0) 427) 23 
19. Use of Federal funds for long-term, interest-bearing loans to private schools for construction and renovation? - 49.5 | 45.6 4 

20, An income tax deduction for tultlon payments, by a taxpayer for himself or his dependents, similar to religlous 2 
of the importance of an educated citizenry to the security of our country” 77.8 | 19.0 3. 


United States Must Start Now To Pay as 
It Goes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1962 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked permission to place in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a letter I have re- 
ceived from M. J. K. Singeltary, a dis- 
tinguished and outstanding citizen of my 
district. This gentleman has given a 
lifetime of service in support of our con- 
stitutional government and in this perti- 
nent letter he calls our attention to a 
problem that has been of great concern 
to millions of Americans. 

Mr. Singeltary’s letter on our national 
debt follows. I heartily concur in his 
philosophy that the United States must 
start now to pay as it goes: 

From the Bradenton Herald, June 13, 1962] 

THE Forum: UNITED STATES MUST START 

Now To Pay as Ir Gors 

Eprtor: During these critical times the 
following points should be constantly em- 
phasized: 

We have increased our Federal debt by 
more than $280 billion in a period of about 
30 years. 
Some who put politics, party, or personal 
gain before our country, would have us be- 
lleve that this $280 billion was spent for de- 
fense and welfare. 

It it took $280 billion more than we could 
collect to run the Nation during the last 30 
years, how can the next generation, our sons 
and daughters, defend themselves and 
finance welfare through the next 80 years? 
They cannot hope to inflate our currency 
much more. This has been exhausted. 

It may seem unbelievable, but the interest 
on what we have increased our debt in the 
last 30 years amounts to more than $10 


billion per year, over $833 million per month, 
or over $192 million per week, or over $27 
million each day, including Sundays and 
holidays. We are demanding Congress to 
increase the debt more this year. 

This concerns every living American, re- 
gardless of color or creed, rich or poor, Demo- 
crat or Republican. 

If we face the facts honestly, we must 
admit that by placing this burden of our 
debt on our loved ones, which they must 
take over after we are gone, we are selling 
them into slavery which is worse than death, 

It seems to me that the time is far past 
due, for us to pay as we go with gasoline 
tax, income tax, sales tax, or all three com- 
bined, If necessary and not continue to live 
in luxury and a fool’s paradise. We must 
support our Government and not demand 
that it support us. 

We well know that we are not being honest 
with our sons and daughters and others 
that we love. They will some day know the 
truth, 

J. K. SINGELTARY. 


The Farm Bill—The House Did Right 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
05 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, it 
will probably be charged that Republi- 
cans and Democrats who voted to re- 
commit the farm bill were part of some 
alliance formed to frustrate the will of 
the American people. But press agentry 
will not be able to overcome the fact that 
the American farmer did not want this 
bill. He was afraid of it. And the ma- 
jority in Congress stood up for the Amer- 
ican farmer. 

Typical of the expressions of opinion 
which have come to my office from farm- 


ers and farm groups is this editorial from 
the Stockman’s Journal, published in the 
stockyards area of Omaha, I commend 
it to all readers of the Recorp. 
The article follows: 
IArPORTANT HOUSE DECISION COMING 


Passage of the administration farm bill 
(S. 3225) by the Senate late last month came 
as a severe jolt to many people who 
believed there was no chance Congress 
approve the supply-management concep 
proposed by Kennedy, Freeman, and Coch- 
rane, What, they are wondering, is the 
meaning of tihs sudden shift, and what 
comes next? Is it possible Congress is going 
to foist this drastic program onto the farmer 
in spite of the heavy opposition which has 
been mounted against it? 

The answer seems to be that Senate pass- 
age of the bill represented no great c 
of sentiment among Senators, but rather the 
shifting of a few strategic votes through 
hard spadework by the administration. The 
bill barely squeaked through the Senate, 
passing by a vote of only 42 to 38. Now the 
big question is whether the administration 
can swing enough key votes in the House 
which has a similar administration bill be- 
fore it. The only major difference be 
the two bills is that the Senate knocked out 
the dairy provision of its bill, and the House 
bill has a dairy section in it. Some observers 
believe the House will show a similar dis- 
inclination to tackle the touchy dairy situn- 
tion. 

Washington onlookers, seeking the reason 
for the sudden farm bill victory in the Sen“ 
ate, are convinced the Kennedy-Free 
forces got the job done with a coalition of 
big-city Democratic votes and southern con- 
servative votes. It is reported that Kennedy 
won the southerners over with concession’ 
which would practically exempt the Sout® 
from wheat and feed grain controls. In the 
end, then, it was the desire of northern and 
eastern big-city Senators to cut farm pro- 
gram spending, combined with the desire 
of southern Senators to put all farmers un“ 
der controls like their farmers accept on C0 
ton, rice, and peanuts, which got the jo? 
done. 

Some observers felt that the Bulle sol 
Estes scandal might have been a contribut- 
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WE factor in swinging the Senate victory. 
e this may have had quite an impact 
on the lawmakers, it is doubtful that it 
really swung any votes. If any Senator be- 
ayes that passage of the administration 
Would prevent future scandals of the 
Estes caliber, he was sadly misinformed. 
Estes got in trouble by manipulating cotton 
eee allotments. The administration bill, 
b passed, would not end such shenanigans, 
ut simply multiply the opportunities for 
-bück boys of the Billie Sol Estes type," 
da one farm leader appropriately stated it. 
bin would establish a “franchise” to 
Produce stated commodities on each farm. 
the admission of both President Ken- 
ey and Secretary Freeman, the adminis- 
tion’s aim is to “get tough” with agri- 
Culture and cut the amount of money the 
of, ernment is spending on it. Their bill 
ers the farmer a choice of high support 
Prices with strict production controls, or no 
tobporte and no controls. If the bill were 
bass the House and become law, it would 
SA require a two-thirds vote of approval of 
heat and feed grains growers in order to be- 
effective. Thus the farmer would be 
Jen a choice between controls or no con- 
ls, with supports to match. 
Ould the farmer vote against high sup- 
and strict controls? Secretary Free- 
Sen is reported to have said in a letter to 
venator Proxmir, of Wisconsin, that he is 
the Agent“ farmers would not vote down 
tn: control program more than once, We 
woetEret this to mean he thinks things 
Ould get so difficult under the no-support 
program that farmers would gladly vote 
the wclves back under Government control 
i next year in a desperation moye, 
dena, our opinion, that's a sorry choice and 
‘en oe to be rejected. We hope the House 
Sena it closer inspection than did the 


National Publications Praise Special 
Assistant to the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1962 


n hast McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Cupa Penker in the Tuesday Luncheon 
5 8 1962 series is Lawrence F. O’Brien, 
Co Assistant to the President for 
Hgressional Relations and Personnel. 
f e Tuesday Luncheon Club is an or- 
ree tion of the employees of Members 
tor 8 who get together every week 
0 € purpose of becoming better ac- 
uainted with the problems of the Fed- 
Tu Government. The members of the 
= €sday Luncheon Club are to be com- 
8 for their devotion to good gov- 
ent, and for the efforts they are 
plex to better understand the com- 
SE Workings of the Federal depart- 
nts and agencies. 
of th, cae herewith the announcement 
Na e June 26, 1962, luncheon: 
TIONAL PUBLICATIONS PRAISE SPECIAL As- 
PRESIDENT 


SISTANT TO THE 

meee Luncheoneer: The next speaker in 
Neg ee Luncheon Club’s 1962 series is the 
cial Frontiersman Lawrence F. O'Brien, Spe- 
Assistant to the President for Congres- 

sonal Relations and Personnel. 
1 oy O'Brien has been associated with Pres- 
Kennedy since 1946. He is regarded 
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as a master politician and political cam- 
paigner: 

Newsweek, August 1960: In Kennedy's 
own words, ‘Larry O’Brien is the best election 
man in the business.“ 

Time magazine, September 1961: “One of 
the most important of all New Prontiersmen 
* * © he is an expert in the political uses 
of power, patronage, and persuasion.” 

New York Times magazine, March 1962: 
“He is the lobbyist for the White House on 
Capitol Hill and he shows signs of becoming 
the ablest man in the job in years.” 

Mr. O'Brien's views on current prospects 
of yarious administration bilis and his ex- 
perience with the White House and the 
Hill should provide a most Interesting lunch- 
eon. 

Out motto: In by 12:30, out by 1:30, fed 
and informed. 

Remember, Tuesday Luncheon Club, Mar- 
ket Inn, 200 E Street SW., Tuesday, June 
26, 1962, at 12:30 p.m., sharp; speaker, 
Lawrence F. O'Brien. 


Kennedy Program in Trouble 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 22, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the San Diego, 
Calif., Union of June 18, 1962: 

Concress Is BAu RN: KENNEDY PROGRAM 
IN TROUBLE 


There is an aura of panic in high admin- 
istration circles these days because Congress 
is balking at key measures in President Ken- 
nedy's legislative program. We think the 
Congress is right in doing so. 

It seems likely that the Democratic Con- 
gress will drastically revise Mr. Kennedy's 
tax revision bill. It is almost certain that 
his proposal to finance medical care for the 
aged from social security will be killed. 

The tax revision bill, with a provision to 
withhold taxes on dividends and interest, 
is dormant in the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, headed by Senator Brun, Democrat of 
Virginia. This ts a bad bill which would 
penalize many small stockholders. 

The social security strings attached to the 
medicare bill have caused the House Ways 
and Means Committee to keep it from the 
floor of the House. It should die there. 

Passage of Mr. Kennedy’s ill-advised bill 
to revise the farm subsidy program is pos- 
sible but not assured. Also stalled.are his 
bids for a $2.5 billion program of Federal aid 
to colleges and universities, the communi- 
cations satellite bill, the transportation 
bill, the Youth Conservation Corps proposal 
and the plan to lend the United Nations 
$100 million. 

Senate Democratic Majority Leader Mans- 
FIELD, of Montana, after a White House con- 
ference, declared. We are going to do what 
we can to get things moving.” 

Senator MaNnsFietp and other Democratic 
devotees of Mr. Kennedy are going to have 
a rough time. 

This is an election year in which one-third 
ot the Senate and the entire 435-Member 
House will be named November 6. Demo- 
cratic Members of Congress, with the ex- 
ception of stanch Kennedy supporters, admit 
they have detected little grassroots support 
for the Kennedy legislative program. 
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Despite the administration's circus-like 
promotion of its social security medicare 
plan, several key Congressmen seem to doubt 
that retired people are even mildly enthu- 
silastic about the legislation. 

In effect, many Members of Congress are 
convinced Mr. Kennedy’s legislative program 
has failed to spark a responsive chord in the 
hearts of their constituents. They don't 
want to campaign next fall as advocates of 
Proposals that do not have popular support. 

The Kennedy administration’s panic is 
justified. The long-sought ground swell of 


popular support for its program just hasn't 
materialized. = i j 


Desecration of tke Banks of the Potomac: 


Opposition to Merrywcod Is Over- 
whelming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
posed Merrywood apartment project on 
the banks of the Potomac River presents 
a serious threat to the scenic setting of 
the Nation’s Capital. I introduced H.R. 
12137 last week which would protect us 
from this threat. 

The list of organizations which have, 
to date, expressed themselves as op- 
posed to the Merrywood rezoning is 
impressive: 

The Arlington County Board; the Arling- 
ton County Civic Federation; the Committee 
of 100 on the Federal City; the Coordinating 
Committee on the Potomac River Valley; the 
Fairfax County Planning Commission; the 
National Capital Planning Commission; Old 
Dominion-Georgetown Pike Citizens Associa- 
tion; Salona Citizens Association; Langley 
Forest-River Oaks Citizens Association; 
Salgon Citizens Association; Chesterbrook 
Woods Citizens Association; Brookhaven 
Citizens Association; McLean Estates Civic 
Association; West Lewinsyille-Rosemont 
Civic Association; McLean Citizens Associa- 
tion; McLean Business and Professional As- 
sociation; Kent Gardens Citizens Associa- 
tion’s executive committee; North Spring- 
field Civic Association of Fairfax County; 
Montgomery County Civic Federation; Pine 
Spring Civic Association, Falls Church; Pro- 
gressive Citizens Association of Georgetown; 
the Garden Club of Virginia; Evergreen 
Garden Club, Washington, D.C.: Mont- 
gomery County Citizens Planning Associa- 
tion; Great Falls Garden Club of Fairfax 
County; Brookmont Citizens Association of 
Montgomery County; Glen Echo Heights Citi- 
zens Association of Montgomery County; Mo- 
hican Hills Citizens Association of Mont- 
gomery County; Lincolnia Park Civic Associa- 
tion, Alexandria; Belle Haven Citizens 
Association, Alexandria; Palisades Citizens 
Association, District of Columbia. 


The following editorial appeared in the 
bef cnt aaa Post for Sunday, June 17, 
1 


PROTECTING THE POTOMAC 


Representative Henry S. Reuss has offered 
to Congress a simple and direct means of 
saving the Potomac River from the encroach- 
ments that are threatening it at several 
points in the Washington area. The Con- 
gressman would give the National Capital 
Pla Commission authority to conduct 
hearings on zoning changes affecting land 
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within half a mile of the Potomac from 
Great Falls to Mount Vernon and authority 
to set aside any local zoning order that, in 
Its judgment, would “materially impair the 
national historic, scenic, conservation, or 
recreational interest in the Potomac. * * *” 
The bill is in line with an editorial recently 
appearing in these columns. It would re- 
store the Potomac to the status of “the 
people’s river.” 

The national Interest In the Potomac, as 
Mr. Revss points out, is twofold. First, it is 
an important Interstate stream and, second, 
it is a part of the Nation's Capital environ- 
ment. Congress can scarcely be indifferent 
to what happens to the river, for it is the 
chief scenic and recreational asset to this 
city for which Congress is peculiarly re- 
sponsible, The need for Congress to step 
in has been demonstrated by the local re- 
zoning of the Merrywood estate near Chain 
Bridge for 17-story apartment bulldings and 
yarious other proposed encroachments. 

The Reuss bill would also permit the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to accept air rights 
over the land in question as a further safe- 
guard against highrise apartments on the 
Potomac skyline, More important, however, 
ig the control over development of the river 
front that would be entrusted to the NCPC. 
To our way of thinking, this is a wholly rea- 
sonable assignment to the agency most con- 
cerned over orderly development of the Capl- 
tal area. 

Representative Reuss cites two judicial 
opinions which seem to indicate that Con- 
gress has ample authority to intervene in 
matters of this kind to protect the national 
interest in the Federal City. The Supreme 
Court, through Chief Justice Marshall, up- 
held Virginia’s conviction of a man who sold 

*in that State lottery tickets legalized by 
Congress in the District of Columbia to raise 
funds for the construction of a building. 
But the conviction was sustained only be- 
cause Congress had limited operation of the 
lottery to the District. Chief Justice Mar- 
shall went on to say: 

the power of exercising exclusive 
legislation (over the District) draws after 
it, as an incident, the power of making that 
legislation effectual, and the incidental power 
may be exercised throughout the Union, be- 
cause the principal power is given to that 
body (Congress) as the legislature of the 
Union.” 

In other words, the power to create and 
maintain an appropriate National Capital is 
a national power which does not stop at the 
District boundary. Circuit Judge William 
Howard Taft, who later became President 
and Chief Justice, followed the same rea- 
soning in upholding the authority of the 
District to issue tax-exempt bonds and sell 
them anywhere in the country. “The object 
of the grant of exclusive legislation over the 
District was," he wrote. national in 
the highest sense, and the city organized 
under the grant became the city, not of a 
state. not of a district, but of a nation.” 
In this spirit Congress should utilize its 
power to protect the Potomac. 


Mr. Kennedy’s Myth and Reality 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BOB WILSON 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1962 
Mr. WILSON of California. Mr 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
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lowing editorial from the Christian 
Science Monitor of June 13, 1962: 
Mr, KENNEDY'S MYTH AND REALITY 


President Kennedy is guilty of precisely 
what he criticized the business community 
for doing. Business, he charged at the Yale 
commencement, has based its recent wave of 
nonconfidence in the Federal Government 
on “myth,” “ancient clichés,” “illusion and 
platitude,” “old records, long-playing, left 
over from the middle thirties.” 

But Mr. Kennedy based his counterargu- 
ment also on myths. 

Kennedy myth No. 1: That the Federal 
Government, and by implication the Kennedy 
administration, nobly expresses the national 
interest. There was no room in his argu- 
ment for that other role of the national 
administration; a cool, hard-hitting politi- 
cal machine devoted to acquiring, using, and 
retaining power. 

Kennedy myth No. 2: That businessmen 
are selfish and antisocial. While chiding 
American business generally for trying to 
live in the past, the President gave no hint 
that large and growing sections of the busi- 
ness community have long since discarded 
the narrow self-interest of the days when 
business was riding high, and are as modern 
and concerned with valid contemporary 
problems as himself. A large proportion of 
businessmen were dismayed when United 
States Steel first announced its price rise. 

Kennedy myth No. 3: That he is the only 
injured party in the conflict which boiled up 
with the steel incident. There was no hint 
that Mr. Kennedy was aware of what happens 
when the President of the United States 
mobilizes the vast power of retaliation of 
which he is capable, and holds it in his hand, 
aimed and loaded, and leaves it poised for 
everyone to see, for quite a while, until the 
sharpness of the threat sinks in, before he 
lowers his hand and talks about conciliation. 


These are typical leftist myths. They de- 
serve to be scrutinized and brought up to 
date just as surely as do those of the right. 


KENNEDY ARGUMENT STRONGLY PARTISAN 


The Yale speech was offered and received 
as a friendly overture to business. The 
President seemed to be taking the lofty 
position of a man interested only in what is 
objective and good for the Nation. But in 
fact he delivered a partisan lecture to the 
American people in which he managed to 
select for criticlsm only those myths which 
business tends to accept. 

Then came the cold threat again: “If a 
contest in angry argument were forced upon 
it, no administration could shrink from re- 
sponse, and history does not suggest that 
American Presidents are totally without re- 
sources in an engagement forced upon them 
because of hostility in one section of so- 
ciety.” Not until after saying this does the 
velvet close over the hand again. 

There is much that Is thoughtful and per- 
suasive in the President’s talk about the 
myths of the past which need to be sup- 
planted with modern fact. This newspaper 
has often supported the idea of a separate 
capital budget for the Federal Government 
and the broader concept of fiscal responsi- 
bility which he asks for. We agree with his 
facts that the Federal Government and bu- 
reaucracy have grown less rapidly than the 
economy as a whole. We wouldn't question 
his point that the most important ingredient 
in business confidence should be “the Na- 
tion’s ability to invest and produce and con- 
sume," and that political confidence in a 
particular administration is not required. 
Otherwise we would have bad business every 
time a reformist administration came to 
power. 


PRESIDENT HONESTLY WANTS COLLABORATION 


These are good points, well worth discuss- 
ing. So is the President’s list of the more 
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sophisticated and intricate policy conflicts 
faced by the United States, where intelli- 
gence should be focusing. 

It is the partisan component in what 

masquerades as an objective statement of 
national interest, that cannot be allowed 
to pass, 
We believe the President honestly wants 
the best possible degree of national col- 
Jaboration in meeting modern economic 
problems. But the way to achieve it 18 
not to attribute all the myths to one's po- 
litical opponents, It is not to ignore the 
growing problem of Federal controls, even 
if the National Government is growing less 
rapidly in its physical measurements than 
most people think. Nor is it the path 
toward national collaboration to threaten 3 
real political fight, if business wants one, 
and in the same speech to ignore the valid 
concern in business quarters with that 
tough-minded gimlet-eyed Kennedy use 
of political power. 

It is a rational and often proved neces- 
sity—not a myth—in the United States that 
the fine line between effective and dam- 
aging use of political power has to be 
watched, 

If Mr. Kennedy would recognize that 
groups of citizens are not venal or archaic 
because they do not now fully trust him on 
this point, if he would see that all the myth 
is not on one side and talk accordingly, 
then he could more easily earn that mod- 
ern national consensus that he wants. 
the country could turn from wrangling, as 
he put it, to the more intricate questions 
domestic economic growth and its adjust- 
ment to the balance-of-payments problem. 


Soviet Anti-Semitism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 22, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, fol- 
lowing today's news of the most recent 
violations against the Jews by the Soviet 
Union, I wired President Kennedy as 
follows: 

THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D.C.; 

According to this morning's papers new. 
violent Soviet anti-Semitism is taking place 
in Russia with merciless destruction of syna- 
gogues, the use of bombs, and actual killing 
of human beings. This is so reprehensible 
that it needs no further explanation. Are we 
to witness another pogrom reminiscent of 
Hitler? This shocking persecution of 4 
religious people and desecration of places of 
worship must be stopped immediately. 1 
respectfully request you take the necessary 
steps, immediately, to apprise the Soviet 
Union of our abhorrence of its atrocious 
demonstrations. 

Steven B. DEROUNIAN, 
Member of Congress. 


The following is the newspaper ac- 
count of the violence, as it appeared in 
today’s New York Herald Tribune: 

New, VIOLENT SOVIET ANTI-SEMITISM: TORCH 
TO SYNAGOGUE, BOMB, DEATH 
(By Martin G. Berck) 

A new pall of terror hangs over Russia's 
Jewish community of 3 million. 

From large metropolitan centers to remote 
villages in the Caucasus and central Asia, 
there is a grave, fresh element of concern 
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for Soviet Jewry. It is fear of vandalism, 
Violence and pogroms. j 

The wave of fear is reinforced by a series 
of incidents, the details of which have not 
Previously come out through the Iron Cur- 
tain. While not necessarily prescribed or 
encouraged by Soviet authorities, violence is 
Seen as the consequence ot the prominent 
Tole assigned to Jews in a far-reaching Krem- 
lin Campaign against so-called economic 


In its impact on the Soviet masses— 
Pressed by new belt-tightening measures— 
cam: transcends by far Russia's 
Unremitting attack on Jewish religious and 
Cultural institutions. It even outweighs a 
recent allegation in the Soviet press that 
Synagogues are centers of espionage and 
Subversion. 

It is in this context that authoritative 
Sources disclosed to the New York Herald 
Tribune that: 

Between 10 days and 2 weeks ago, a bomb 
*Xploded in front of the synagogue in Kutaisi, 
& town in the Soviet Republic of Georgia. 
The front of the building was damaged. 

authorities removed two other bombs 
Planted in the synagogue. 
Earlier last month, in another Georgian 
„ Tskhakays, a synagogue was heavily 
damaged by fire, believed the result of ar- 
don. Traces of gasoline were found. The 
Toot was totally destroyed. Religious ob- 
Jects—including 13 parchment Torahs 
(scrolls of the Mosaic law), prayer shawls 
and prayer books—were burned. A tourist 
Who happened to be on the scene photo- 
graphed these and smuggled the pictures out 
of the country. 

The Torah scrolls are revered so much by 
Jews that when they in time wear out and 
dan no longer be used for prayer and study, 

ey are not destroyed. Instead, the scrolls 
ot the law are buried in a cemetery. 

In Moscow, an elderly Jewish couple was 
‘lain in an ax murder by a street assailant. 
They were identified as F. M. Tunis and his 
Wife, N. A. Tunis. An item to this effect 
Was printed in the May 11 edition of Izvestia, 
the official government organ, Subsequently, 

e newspaper re that the assailant 

arrested, tried and sentenced to death. 
No hint was given of any anti-Semitic as- 
of the case. But stories of several sim- 


attacks have gained currency among 


Jewish community. 
Specialists on Soviet anti-Semitism see a 
connection between the synagogue 
desecration in Georgia and the economic 
Crackdown spotlighting Jews as alleged 
Dlackmarketeers, speculators, currency ma- 
nipula tors and pilferers. 
EXECUTED FOR EMBEZZLING 


In Kutaisi, a Jewish defendant, A. F. Klei- 
manov, was arrested on charges of embezzling 
State property. After a show trial attended 
by Workers and students brought by the 
truckload, he was sentenced to death by the 
Supreme court of the Georgian S.S.R. The 

newspaper, Zaria Vestoka, car- 
Tied notice of his execution on March 17. 

In Tiflis, capital of Georgia, an even big- 

Ser show trial was accorded another Jew, 

ekh Abramovich Kakiashvill, on 

of currency speculation. Notice of 

his execution was carried in the paper the 
Same day. 

This, in part, is how Zaria Vestoka under 
2 heading, “The end of the pack of wolves, 
described the Kakiashvili case during his 
trial last winter: 

“And thus, an end has been brought to 
them. Relegated to the past are the voyages 
throughout the country’s towns, the meet- 
ings in private flats. The tinkle of gold and 
1 © rustle of banknotes have died down, the 

Uster of diamonds grown dim. Their way 
has been logically ended, bringing them to 

harsh bench in the courtroom. But they 
had known other days. 
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„ from Moscow, Leningrad, Riga, and 
Erevan, gold coins of czarist coinage, dollars, 
pounds sterling, and Turkish liras followed 
to Mordekh Kakiashvili. And from his tena- 
cious hands, Kakiashvili released them only 
with substantial profit, robbing his partners 
and accomplices. * * Even the religious 
books of the Torah have been used by sev- 
eral of them as depositories of foreign paper 
money.“ 

In the pattern of such articles no specific 
reference is made of the Jewish identity of 
the defendant. But the point is established 
by indirection and the idea of a Jewish con- 
spiracy with international connections is 
suggested. 

Kleimanov and Kakiashvili are among at 
least five Jews who have been executed on 
economic charges. At least 22 Jews are 
known among 40 Soviet citizens who have 
received death sentences. Prison terms have 
been given to between 100 and 150 Soviet 
nationals, of whom a majority are known to 
be Jews. 

SPECIAL TREATMENT 

It is inconceivable to Soviet specialists 
here that Jews, who constitute slightly more 
than 1 percent of Russia’s population, could 
cast such a large shadow on Soviet economic 
life unless the regime decided to single them 
out for special treatment. 

There is no doubt that such a decision was 
made, and in the view of experts, it serves 
these purposes: 

Popular disgruntlement with new guns- 
instead-of-butter austerity measures can be 
blunted if the Jews can be blamed for 
siphoning off Soviet resources. This recalls 
the political uses of pogroms during czarist 
days. 

Heightened distrust by Gentiles and fear 
among Jews serves to further an earlier 
Soviet objective: To destroy Jewish commu- 
nal links in hopes of atomizing the Jewish 
community, politically suspect because of its 
tie with the West and with Israel. 


ASHEN FRAGMENT oF TORAH 


A translation of a fragment of the Torah 
(the lower part burned in the fire): 

“And this will be a sign upon thy hand, 
and they shall be for frontlets between thine 
eyes, that ye remember that God brought 
thee out of Egypt with a strong hand, and 
that thou shalt keep this commandment 
forever. 


“God will bring thee to the land of Canaan, 
the land promised to thee and thy fathers, 
and thou shalt pass into the length and 
breadth of the land.“ 


New Farm Legislation Still Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 22, 1962 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, as one who concluded, in the 
closing hours of debate yesterday, to vote 
to recommit to committee the farm bill, 
I wish to express the opinion that the 
action of the House does not mean that 
sound legislation cannot and should not 
be passed at this session of the Congress. 

I have always opposed, and still do 
oppose, Government price support for 
agricultural commodities. Nevertheless, 
I recognize the validity of the basic 
principle of this measure that, if prices 
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are to be supported, production must be 
controlled. 

But I do not think it is either just or 
necessary that the production of live- 
stock should be subjected to ironclad 
Government control and regimentation 
in the guise of the control of production 
of grain. 

An analysis of the group of Democrats 
voting to recommit this bill clearly re- 
veals that this feature of it was a deci- 
sive influence in the measure’s defeat. 

Yet, when the House was considering 
the Abernethy amendment which dealt 
with this subject and was so vital to so 
many of us, debate was cut off, and many 
Members representing livestock districts 
were limited to 144 minutes within which 
to express their views. 

It may well be true that the verbiage 
of the Abernethy amendment could be 
improved so as to protect against abuse, 
but I believe a measure that carries out 
its fundamental purpose would pass the 
House. 

It would also seem to me advisable 
that, on another attempt, the committee 
present the House with a measure that 
need not be rewritten on the floor. No 
person could evaluate intelligently the 
overall results of a bill containing over 
30 amendments adopted on the floor. 
Equally bad was the fact that, in the 
rush to force a vote last night, debate 
was closed, and 15 or 20 Members were 
denied the opportunity to explain the 
purpose of serious amendments to a bill 
which already had been practically 
rewritten. 

Finally, I want to earnestly disagree 
with the criticism and abuse of Secretary 
of Agriculture Freeman. Mr. Freeman 
was kind enough to go over with me the 
provisions of the bill as reported by the 
committee. I was much impressed with 
his capacity and sincerity of purpose and 
the very earnest efforts he is making to 
protect the public treasury from a scan- 
dalous situation in agriculture for which 
he is not responsible. 


Aging in Missouri 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 22, 1962 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, Dr. David 
Eisenstein, M.D., of Sedalia, Mo., has 
made an intensive study reviewing medi- 
cal problems of the aging in Missouri. It 
shows, among other things, that Mis- 
souri’s population age 65 and over are 
obtaining more health insurance than 
the average of all 50 States, according 
to a survey made by the University of 
Missouri. Under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks the report follows: 
REVIEW OF “AGING IN MISSOURI” AS PUBLISHED 

BY THE MISSOURI COMMITTEE FOR THE 1961 

WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON AGING 

Missouri's aged (65 and over) are buying 
more health insurance than the average of 
all 50 States of the United States of America, 
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according to a recent research survey made 
by Missouri University’s Sociology Depart- 
ment for the Missouri Committee for the 
1961 White House Conference on Aging. At 
the time of the research about 50 percent 
had health insurance of the other 49 States 
population (65 and over). Out of a sample 
of 1,600 aged Missourians answering this 
question from 6 areas in Missouri (2 cities, 2 
medium-sized towns, and 2 rural areas), 944 
or 59 percent reported owning health insur- 
ance. This well-deserved compliment to the 
dedicated, hard-working insurance agents of 
Missouri showing that at least 9 percent more 
of the aged in Missouri had health insurance 
than did the U.S. average, was not mentioned 
in the report, but was easily found on page 
22 of the printed report, as compared to page 
178 of the same report. Page 23 of the report 
shows estimates from the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, that by 
1965, the number. of aged covered by volun- 
tary health insurance will be 20 percent 
higher across the United States. If this same 
numerical proportion holds true for Mis- 
souri, then by 1965 79 percent of all Mis- 
sourians 65 and over will be insured under 
one or more policies of health insurance, 
leaving only 21 percent not carrying volun- 
tary health insurance, These figures were 
not put together in the report, but could 
have been, 

The sponsorship of this report is most im- 
pressive. Governor Blair and the 70th Mis- 
souri General Assembly passed a law creating 
the Missouri Committee. President Elmer 
Ellis appointed a number of quite distin- 

ed and well-known professors of Mis- 
sourl University’s Sociology Department to 
conduct a survey upon the request of the 
Missouri Committee. 

This research by Missouri University's So- 
clology Department and Mr. Joseph Stokes, 
director of research, Department of Welfare, 
State of Missouri, also found about 262 of 
the total 1,708 interviewed (or 15.3 percent) 
saying that they were too poor to buy health 
insurance. Another figure given was that 
about one-fourth or 25.6 percent of all Mis- 
souri's aged (65 and over) were receiving 
old-age assistance. No explanation of this 
discrepancy was given. Could it be that the 
remaining 10 percent do carry health insur- 
ance while on old-age assistance? 

What is most interesting is the great mass 
of readily available facts, laws, and statistics 
that should have been made a part of this 
report, but were not mentioned. No men- 
tion was made in the research report of 
Missouri law since 1909 requiring county 
hospitals to care for county poor of any age 
(sec. 205.360). No mention was made in the 
research report of a 1959 law signed by for- 
mer Gov. James T. Blair, Jr., which, 
starting in September 1959, allowed Mis- 
sourt's welfare department to use tax revenue 
“on behalf of recipients of public assistance 
for purpose of providing inpatient hospital 
care (sec. 208.150 Missouri statutes). This 
1959 law provides hospital care for any wel- 
fare recipient of any age, upon certification 
by his or her attending physician, in any of 
144 hospitals in Missouri (all in accordance 
with rules of the Missouri Division of 
Welfare). 

Thus all of the 25.6 percent (figures from 
page 18 of the report), of the total aged of 
Missouri now receiving old-age assistance in 
Missouri or all of the 115,978 on old-age 
assistance as of April 1960, now are entitled 
by Missouri State law to inpatient hospital 
care, whether or not they carry private in- 
surance. This law was signed May 30, 1959, 
while this report was printed about Janu- 
ary 1, 1961. No mention was made of this 
law. 

No mention was made of the Ellis Fischel 
State Cancer Hospital in Columbia, Mo., or 
State Hospital No. 1, in Fulton, Mo., or of our 
State hospital in Mount Vernon, Mo., which 
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treats tubercular patients; all three free to 
patients of any age. 

No mention was made or figures given of 
the free treatment or drugs dispensed in 
every hospital in Missouri, either to recog- 
nized charity patients, or to those who 
simply fail to pay their bills (all or part). 

No mention was made of section 208.150 
(Missouri Statutes), which allows (since Sep- 
tember 1959), a county welfare department 
to go beyond the monthly payment for living 
expenses on up to a total of $100 by law, for 
medical aid to a bedfast person. If an aged 
bedfast person were then drawing $65, an 
additional $35 each month could be allowed 
for drugs, doctor bills, and so forth. If an 
aged bedfast person was allowed $30 monthly 
welfare funds for living (because of other 
income), then $70 per month could be al- 
lowed for drugs, doctor bills, and so forth, so 
long as the total State-paid funds did not 
exceed $100 per month (in or out of hos- 
pital). 

The always defeated Federal Forand bill 
was mentioned and included in the survey, 
but no mention was made in the report of 
the Kerr-Mills Act signed September 13, 1960, 
into U.S. Public Law 86-778, long before the 
report was finally approved and printed 
about January 1. 1961. This law providing 
Federal funds for hospital and doctor to 
any State providing matching funds for the 
needy aged 65 or over and the near needy 
65 and over, has been acted on by 30 States 
in less than 2 years. Missouri is one State 
not yet using these Federal funds although 
State Senator William J. Cason is holding 
hearings. 

The Missourl University research report 
went into great detail that 10 percent of the 
656 aged persons not having health insur- 
ance reported being “too old or too sick“ 
to buy health insurance at their age. No 
mention was made that these 65 persons are 
only 3.8 percent out of the total 1,708 inter- 
viewed having that opinion. No mention 
was made of several large insurance com- 
panies who prior to the report had been 
selling widely advertised senior age health 
insurance to anyone 65 or over, regardless of 
health or prior health. These policies uni- 
formly agreed to cover preexisting conditions 
after a short waiting period, and to cover 
immediately any new sickness or accident 
from the policy date. No mention was made 
that at least one company had held as many 
as six senior-age enrollments of this type of 
policy before the research report was writ- 
ten. Thus, no mention was made that these 
65 persons belief was entirely erroneous. 

The entire printed report was edited by 
Mr. Joseph Stokes, who on page 11, said 
“factfinding” is basic to sound community 
planning. Mr. Stokes as we have previously 
noted, is also director of research department 
of public welfare, State of Missouri. 

We find it most interesting that only one 
of the laws (old-age assistance up to $65), 
administered by the Welfare Department of 
Missouri was mentioned. No record or re- 
port of the medical aid or hospital care dol- 
lars spent by the department of welfare, 
State of Missouri is mentioned anywhere in 
the report on aging. We found in just a half 
hour at the Missouri State Office Building, 
Jefferson City, Mo., from Mr. Crow, the at- 
torney for the Missouri Division of Welfare, 
that in January 1962, the State of Missouri 
paid $154,616.92 on behalf of 919 old-age 
assistance persons, covering 7,931 hospital 
confined days. This multiplied by 12 for a 
year would be 11,028 old-age assistance per- 
sons recelving tax paid hospital care, out of 
110,968 aged persons receiving old-age assist- 
ance during January 1962. In dollars for the 
year, this would be $1,855,403.04. This com- 
pares with the 102 old-age assistance persons 
receiving aid of $3,789 at the very beginning 
of this program in September 1959. The 
Missouri University research took place in 
1960. 
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These figures could have been greater had 
the State used a more liberal definition, such 
as do private insurance companies hospital 
policies. The State law requires a m 
emergency,” or “acute serious illness.” It 
would appear that these dollars and laws 
pertaining to the aged who are on welfare, 
would be facts, having a place in any 
by Missouri University on “Aging in Mis- 
gouri,” 

No mention that there were city and coun- 
ty tax-paid expenditures for medical ald. 
hospitalization, drug bills, etc., was made in 
this same report, written by the director of 
research, Department of Welfare, State of 
Missouri. 

In replying to Mr. Lantsev of the press 
department of the Soviet Embassy who said: 
“among the 25 to 30 million Americans living 
in poverty, the largest section is made up of 
aged, sick, and disabled people,“ the U.S: 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, in 1960, had this to say about our aged 
in the United States: “It should be noted 
that many American rural families with 
cash incomes have relatively good * * * liv- 
ing conditions, since they own their own 
homes and raise much of their food, Further. 
many of these families consist of a single 
person, who, in many cases, can get along 
reasonably well with a cash income of some- 
what less than $2,000 * * +, Actually most 
established families own their own homes, 
as well as having many other types of private 
property.” 

Speaking in positive terms of medical care 
costs in America, the social security officials 
said: “In the United States, the following 
groups have free medical service: veterans 
members of the Armed Forces and their de- 
pendents, Indians, mental and tuberculosis 
patients, crippled children, public assistance 
recipients (more than 5 million persons). 
and various other persons, on a charity 

Page 147 of the Missouri report says that 
“Miss Amelia Wahl, regional representative 
(region VI) White House Conference on 
Aging, Public Health Service, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, has spent 
much time on her own to coordinate the 
study.” We note that almost all that the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare had to say to the Russians, was ap- 
parently unavailable or unknown to Miss 
Wahl; unavailable and unknown to the divi- 
sion of welfare, State of Missouri's 
director, Mr. J. H. Stokes; and unavailable 
and unknown to any of the 13 University of 
Missouri professors. At least no mention 
of these figures or facts was made in the 
report printed about January 1981. 

Except for the above fatal errors, we be- 
lieve the rest of the report to be fair and 
factual, 

(Nors.—Although 1,708 aged persons were 
interviewed, only 1,600 apparently gave any 
answer as to whether or not they did have 
private health insurance. Why the remain- 
ing 108 did not know whether or not they 
had private health insurance, was not men- 
tioned in the report, nor do we dare 
that they might have actually been in- 
sured, or have been service veterans, re 
railroad employees, or the like, having free 
hospital service by law or hospital member- 
ship in some organization or company. we 
do not care to assume that the 108 aged 
persons not answering were hard of hearing, 
senile, or illiterate. However, if 108 did 
not know, then we doubt the validity of the 
use by the Missouri University professors 
sociology of the much smaller number 
65 persons who thought they were “too old or 
too sick” to buy. This certainly makes 
completely invalid any conclusion by these 
professors that they should believe this 
percentage (3.8 percent), even if these 
folks did not know about senior security 
policies available since 1959 previously men- 
tioned.) 
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Sweet News for a Tiny Island 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 22, 1962 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
week, this House passed a sugar bill. 
Ore that bill was passed, I stood on 
the floor of this assembly and made a 
Statement. Today, I would like to call 
to the attention of all Members of Con- 
a newspaper article that bears a 
relationship to my statement. It was 
Written by Jack Steele, a Scripps-Howard 
writer, and appeared in the June 
20, 1962, edition of the Washington Daily 
ews, It is entitled Sweet News for a 
Island.” 
The article follows: 
[From the Washington Daily News, June 20, 
1962 
Mavarrivs vorrb Bic SUGAR QuoTA—SWEET 
News ror A TINY ISLAND 


(By Jack Steele) 


Few Members of the House ever heard of 
Mauritius—a tiny island in the Indian Ocean 
chiefly as the last home of the extinct 
dodo bird. 
Yet they voted overwhelmingly yesterday 
Or a sugar bill which would give this ob- 
island, for the first time in history, a 
to sell 110,000 tons of sugar in the 
United States next year at a price of 2% 
cents above the world market. 
bill would hand the sugar producers 
Of Mauritius some $5 million of U.S. lar- 
— well as a market for their surplus 
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Its passage was a tribute to the power of 
N HaroLD D. Cooter, Democrat, of 
Orth Carolina, of the House Agriculture 
Committee, who sometimes is called the 
czar" by his colleagues because of his 
authorship of all sugar legislation. 
But it was even sweeter news to Ralph W. 
ia er, a Washington and Shelby, N. C., 
Wer who happens also to be a close friend 
of ntative COOLEY. 
The bill's passage presumably will help 
Gardner earn an $18,000 fee as a lobbyist 
an 18-month contract he holds to rep- 
resent in Washington the sugar industry and 
ent of Mauritius. 
W Gardner is also something of a wheel 
to the Democratic Party and in Washing- 
n's “cliffdweller” society. 
aan is the son of O. Max Gardner, a former 
Verngr of North Carolina and Under Secre- 
tenz Of the Treasury in the Truman adminis- 
to tion, who died in 1947 while on his way 
London to become U.S. Ambassador to the 
of St. James’. 
ph Gardner was chairman of a $100-a- 
in Democratic fundraising dinner here 
1 t year which celebrated President Ken- 
‘an, 44th birthday. He created a stir by 
nding a letter to Government employees 
ing that even Republicans should buy 
dinner tickets. 
want Gardner, in an interview with the 
ashington Daily News and other Scripps- 
Howard newspapers, said his greatest diffi- 
Sulty in getting a sugar quota for Mauritius 
Written into the bill was that most members 
h the Agriculture Committee had never 
eard of the island. 
Ma ttee members, however, reported 
Uuritius was included in a list of foreign 
dantrles to share in the U.S. sugar quota 
“wn up by Chairman Coolxr and approved 
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by the committee with little change. Re- 
publicans said they were warned that if any 
major changes in the foreign quotas were de- 
manded the quotas for domestic sugar pro- 
ducers would be cut. 

Mr. Gardner said he had informed the 
committee that if Mauritius got a slice of 
the U.S. sugar quota the island would buy 
more surplus U.S. agricultural products. 

TEN-THOUSAND-TON QUOTA 


The House-passed bill would give the is- 
land a 10,000-ton permanent sugar quota 
and a 100,000-ton temporary bonus from the 
quota taken from Cuba when it fell into 
Communist hands. 

Mr, Gardner said he had tried in vain to 
get a sugar quota for Mauritius last year, 
but was stymied when Congress restricted 
U.S. sugar purchases to the Western Hemis- 
phere, the Philippines, and Formosa. 

This year, he said, Congress opened the 
door for Mauritius by granting quotas to 
other non-Western Hemisphere countries, 
including Australia, South Africa, India, and 
the Fiji Islands. 

Mauritius is a British crown colony which 
has sold most of its sugar production in the 
past to England and Canada. It is slated to 
be granted independence in a couple of years. 

It is 550 miles east of Madagascar, contains 
only 720 square miles—about the same as 
Rhode Island—and has a population of 
650,000, 


Free Trade or Retaliation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, with the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962 scheduled 
to reach the floor of the House next 
week, I think it is entirely apropros that 
the enclosed editorial from the Chicago 
Tribune be placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. Regardless of the intent of this 
legislation, the fact remains that the 
trade policy to be adopted if the bill 
ultimately becomes law will depend en- 
tirely upon the manner in which admin- 
istrative authority is used. 


Over the years, under the Truman, 
Eisenhower, and Kennedy administra- 
tions, our reciprocal trade program was 
a far cry from being reciprocal in the 
true sense of the word. 


The following editorial should provide 
a little thought-provoking on the part 
of Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. Admittedly, our international 
trade situation demands expansion. Let 
us hope that with the tools to be pro- 
vided, the cure will not be made worse 
than the disease itself.” 

The editorial follows: 

Is THIS Fare TRADE? 

It looks as though Mr. Kennedy may be 
leading us into a tariff war under a banner 
reading “free trade.“ While the House 
Ways and Means Committee was approving 
his far-reaching and much heralded trade 
expansion act, the six countries of the Euro- 
pean Common Market were busy setting 
higher duties on certain goods which they 
import from the United States in retalia- 
tion for higher American duties on carpets 
and glassware which are to go into effect 
this month by order of the President. 
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The United States will apparently get the 
worst of this skirmish. The European tariff 
increase will affect about $27 million worth 
of chemicals and paints which we have been 
selling annually in the Common Market. 
Our increase will chiefly affect only about 
$14 million worth of goods imported an- 
nually from Belgium. This uneven ex- 
change may lead American protectionists to 
demand higher tariffs on something else, 
with the exchange of blows quickening from 
both sides. 

Mr. Kennedy didn't have to order the in- 
crease in duties on carpets and glassware. 
He did so largely to win political support in 
the 12 or so States where these goods nre 
produced. He surely knew that the action 
would arouse a storm of indignation in 
Belgium and that this sort of retaliation 
was likely to follow. But he apparently de- 
cided to chance it. 

The bill which the Howse Committee has 
approved is ostensibly a free trade bill, but 
it might just as well be called a protection- 
ist bill. In addition to authorizing sharp 
tariff reductions, it authorizes’ the Presi- 
dent to raise existing tariffs at his own dis- 
cretion and to levy new ones on duty-free 
goods up to half their value. It authorizes 
him to impose such other import restrictions 
as he may determine to be in the national 
interest. 


If Mr. Kennedy chooses to interpret the 
national interest as synonymous with the 
political interests of the administration, he 
could use the proposed bill as a means of 
raising some tariffs to the level of the old 
Hawley-Smoot bill of 1930, or even higher. 
As other countries retaliated, our exports 
would dwindle. This is exactly the opposite 
of what we have been told are the purposes 
of the trade bill. 


One Hundred and Eightieth Anniversary 
of the Great Seal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 22, 1962 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, June 20, 1962, was the 180th 
anniversary of the enactment by Con- 
gress of the law creating the armorial 
achievement and the great seal of the 
United States of America. At this time I 
would like to include in the Recorp an 
article that has been written about a 
constituent of mine, Mr. William Holmes 
Cobb, a man who has devoted many years 
to the study of our great seal and Amer- 
ican national heraldry. In commemora- 
tion of this great anniversary I am proud 
to salute Mr. Cobb and his fine work. 
His efforts will long endure to inspire and 
encourage our students of history. 

The article follows: 

{From the Pasadena (Calif.) 
Dec. 6, 1961] 

HERITAGE RECALLED 

(By C. Fred Shoop) 

Has the United States an official coat of 
arms? 

What is meant by heraldry? 

Why were red, white, and blue chosen as 
the official colors of the United States? 

These and dozens of questions similar 
have been flashing through my mind this 
last week, since I started reading a most in- 


Star-News, 


, 
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teresting little volume "The American Heri- 
tage,” by one of our fellow townsmen, 
William Holmes Cobb, 

For Pasadenans wishing to learn something 
about the meaning of the symbolism of ofi- 
cial symbols of the United States, I recom- 
mend this volume and others of its nature. 
More especially, I recommend it to students 
who are entering in this year’s essay contest 
of the Pasadena Historical Society, writing 
on the subject, Pasadena's American Herl- 
tage.” Frankly, I have been puzzled by what 
I would write on this subject if I were once 
more in the 9th grade of our public schools. 
Just what does American heritage include? 
And how does Pasadena’s American heritage 
pinpoint the problems many of these pupils 
must, just now, be puzzling about? 

This small book of only 76 pages is actu- 
ally a handbook of American national 
heraldry, a subject I never before got much 
interested in, It defines the American way 
of life and reveals the master plan for the 
form of government adopted for these United 
States of America, involving methods de- 
signed for its operation and measures neces- 
sary for its preservation. The book gives 
us the historic origin, heraldic interpreta- 
tions and high spiritual meaning of our 
great seal, a creation much better known 
than our coat of arms. 

The book so impressed the late Rupert 
Hughes, well-known writer, that he said 
of it: 

“In the ‘American Challenge’ William 
Holmes Cobb, a veteran soldier and an ar- 
dent patriot, has given an eloquent account 
of the historic origin, the heraldic interpre- 
tation, and the high spiritual meaning of 
the coat of arms of the United States. His 
book is beautifully made and is adorned by 
his own painting in colors and gold repro- 
ducing the coat of arms.” 

Space forbids more than a cursory review 
of Cobb's book here, but the historical back- 
ground for selection of our coat of arms 
especially intrigued me. It took our found- 
ing fathers 6 years of diligent study to arrive 
at the design and its fundamentals. Three 
separate committees worked on the project, 
the first composed of Benjamin Franklin, 
John Adams, and Thomas Jefferson. “The 
great event that made it necessary for us to 
have a coat of arms,” the book states, “took 
place in Carpenter’s Hall, Philadelphia, late 
in the afternoon of July 4, 1776. The Con- 
tinental Congress appointed the above com- 
mittee to prepare a device for the seal. With 
the omission of two members this commit- 
tee was the same as had drawn up the Dec- 
laration of Independence, adopted earlier 
that day.” 

The report of this first committee was not 
aceeptable to Congress, nor was the report 
of the second or third committee acceptable. 
But these early studies did form a basis for 
the final device adopted on June 20, 1782. 
Among other things, Cobb's book contains 
a study of our national crest, the constella- 
tion of stars, the cloud surrounding it and 
the golden rays of the glory indicating the 
spiritual aims of our people, the meaning of 
the white five-pointed star, and so forth; our 
national arms, the eagle, escutcheon, scroll 
bearing the motto, “E Pluribus Unum,” the 
Olive branch and bundle of arrows; and the 
historical significance of our national colors, 
and so forth, and so forth. 

Many of us are familiar with the great 
seal of the United States used to authenti- 
cate important documents. Definite design 
for the seal, in black and white, both the ob- 
verse and reverse, is laid down by Federal 
law, but as I understand it artists are given 
some latitude in preparation of the national 
coat of arms, Basic colors must be the same, 
but backgrounds may differ and certain other 
details. 

The coat of arms painted in oil by Mr. 
Cobb, which forms the frontispiece of his 
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book, is one of the most beautiful I have 
seen and it must have been acceptable at 
Washington, D.C., for it is copyrighted by 
the usual Federal authorities. I do know 
that the original U.S. coat of arms hangs in 
Washington’s pew at St. Paul’s Chapel, New 
York. 

Now, in closing, just a bit about Mr. Cobb, 
the man. He was born August 17, 1880, at 
Plymouth, N.H., attended high school at Con- 
cord and Teachers College at Plymouth, same 
State. He worked for a few years as a tele- 
grapher, was in the Armed Forces for a time, 
first as a member of the U.S. Signal Corps, 
serving in the Spanish-American War and 
Philippine Insurrection. In 1910 he settled 
in the State of Washington, was married in 
1913 at Seattle, lived at Beverly Hills for 9 
years and has lived here since 1941. His 
wife with whom he travelled in Europe, died 
recently, and he now lives at 625 South Oak 
Knoll Avenue. He has three married daugh- 
ters, four grandchildren and two great grand- 
children. By profession he is an accountant. 

His organizations include membership in 
Ensign Bagley Camp, Spanish-American War 
Veterans; past vice president of the Los 
Angeles chapter, Sons of the Revolution; and 
past secretary of the Society of Colonial Wars, 
to name just a few. 

Now at the age of 81 years, he is still writ- 
ing. Not only is he working on a third edition 
of “The American Challenge,” he writes 
daily on an extensive history of the Cobb 
family—tor private distribution among rela- 
tives, he says—and is busy with volumes in 
his well-stocked library and with current 
magazines. 

Pasadenans may well be proud to have this 
ardent patriot as a resident of this com- 
munity. For his authorship of this book of 
lasting usefulness he should be signally 
honored on the 180th anniversary of Con- 
gress’ adoption of the design for the great 
seal (coat of arms), June 20, 1782. 

Mr. Cobb stresses the fact that our Nation 
is as dependent today as it was 180 years ago 
on a divine providence and other sources 
of strength and unity. “Fundamentals 
agreed upon by our Founding Fathers,” he 
says, “are as n for preservation of 
the American Way of Life now as they were 
at the time of the birth of our great Nation.” 


America’s Image 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARSHA, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1962 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, many 
times during the presidential campaign 
we heard about the image of America in 
the eyes of the world. Much criticism 
was heaped upon the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration by Candidate Kennedy. 
The candidate, in strong words, claimed 
the imagine of the United States had fal- 
len considerably because of the lack of 
strong leadership. Mr. Kennedy promis- 
ed vehemently to provide that strong, 
virile leadership which he claimed was 
lacking in the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. 

After 17 months of drifting aimlessly 
in the sea of foreign policy created by 
President Kennedy and his brain trust, 
Icall my colleagues’ attention to the arti- 
cle by Constantine Brown appearing in 
yesterday's. Evening Star. The proof is 
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in the pudding. Contained in this 

thought-provoking article is what the 

Europeans think of the present admin- 

istration and its advisers. 

This article certainly merits the at- 
tention of the President and his advisers. 
Let us hope they do something to correct 
this calamity. 

Under unanimous consent I include the 
article of Constantine Brown: 

[From the Washington Evening Star, 
June 21, 1962] 

EUROPEANS Rar KENNEDY Ams—NATO MAN 
WONDERS WHY Urortaxs“ Try To PLACATE 
Hunory Soviet BLOC 

(By Constantine Brown) 

STRASBOURG, Faance.—Harsh criticisms of 
Washington's weird policies are being made 
by men who may assume responsibilities in 
a United Europe. More and more the term 
“utopians” is being used in describing men 
who surround President Kennedy, and these 
are the target of criticism rather than the 
American people or the Chief Executive him- 
self. 


There is unanimous agreement that never 
in history has a nation been so selfless, 5° 
generous and so willing to sacrifice both 
blood and treasure as the United States for 
the cause of freedom all over the world. No 
nation throughout the ages, it is agreed, has 
spent so much to oppose tyranny. 

“Wars,” said a representative of a minor 
NATO member, “have always been fought 
for gainful purposes. America alone has 
fought two major wars for no other purpose 
than the suppression of tyranny. At the end 
of the last war you had victory in the hollow 
of your hand, Yet, you chose to hand over 
the victory to the most dedicated enemy of 
freedom international communism. 

“The mistakes of your ailing President 
Roosevelt at Teheran and Yalta, have cost 
you tens of billions of dollars, and may result 
in the reshaping of the world on Communist 
pattern. No sooner were naziism and fascism 
crushed than we were all faced by the threat 
of imperialist communism. We were all com- 
pelled to rearm at a gigantic cost. 

“Now, when Europe has become a power 
capable of restraining the new tyranny, you 
seem to have lost heart and are doing your 
utmost to placate the enemy. Your Govern- 
ment has panicked the American people and 
now it wants to panic Europe with the bug- 
aboo that unless the free world makes con- 
cessions to the Kremlin we are faced with 
destruction.” 

The Europeans wonder why we pay only 
scant attention to the actual conditions be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. The power of the 
USSR. is skin-thin. Its nuclear power 15 
exaggerated. We assume that there are no 
flaws in the Red armor. But even admitting 
that the Soviet Union has the power it 
boasts of, no nation can wage war under 
the distressing economic conditions which 
prevail on the other side of the curtain. 

This Is no longer wishful thinking, propa- 
ganda or guesswork. Khrushchey himself 
has admitted the utter failure of his vari- 
ous economic plans, and he is taking pains 
to conceal the fact that the Russian people 
are desperately hungry. In modern days the 
saying that “an army fights on its belly” ap- 
plies not only to the fighting men, but to 
the whole nation. If it were not for Amer- 
ica’s generosity to its enemies, the starving 
people of Poland would rise against their 
government. A similar situation exists in 
all the satellite countries. 

The bosses of the U.S.S.R. and their pup“ 
pets do not dare reintroduce wartime ra- 
tioning. As a subterfuge they have in- 
creased drastically the price of living essen- 
tials, including food. In China there is un- 
precedented starvation which has taken & 
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toll of several millions of Lives in the last 12 
Months, 


“Do the leaders of the English-speaking 
nations believe,” the NATO representative 
Asked, “that under these conditions the op- 
Pressive regimes can really think of fighting 
a war, particularly when they are aware of 

Military power the free world presents? 

y not. The Russians are engaged in 

the most gigantic bluff known in history, be- 
Cause they know that the utopians in Wash- 
0 believe in remaking the face of the 

ld World according to an image which ap- 
Froaches the Marxian doctrines rather than 

© Of classical liberalism.” 

There is no doubt that the center of power 
1 the free world remains in America. The 
®eling here is that the mistakes of the pre- 
Tous administrations were insignificant 
Compared to those of the ardent theoreti- 

of the present administration. Presi- 

dent Kennedy, in the opinion of European 

Observers, is a well-intentioned and high- 

ended man, but the problems confronting 

im at home and abroad are too great even 
for a man with wide experience. 

SS much more are they for a President 
With limited know-how and who has never 

the time for refiection which De Gaulle 
and Adenauer have had over the years. 
Moreover, their concern is confined to Eu- 
alone. Those of Mr. Kennedy encom- 
Pass the globe. And no one man, regardless 
Of how brilliant, can cope with so many 
Serious problems without expert advice from 
of experience. And none of Mr. Ken- 
Redy’s intimate advisers can qualify as such, 
The image abroad of the United States of 
ca Is that the free world is being guided 
Utopitan theoreticians and a President 
energetic purposefulness has been re- 
in the face of these difficulties by 
hesitation and irritation—a somewhat con- 
leader of the free world. 


Address by Congressman D. R. (Billy) 
Matthews, Eighth District, Florida, 
Dedication of Izaak Walton League 
Building, Waltonian Acres, York, Pa., 
Sunday, June 17, 1982 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


CF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 22, 1962 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, June 17, 1962, the dreams and 
yrirations of the membership of the 

ork Chapter, Izaak Walton League of 
America, became a reality. 

Founded in 1926, this chapter has 
rown and is now the largest in Pennsyl- 
Vania, For many years meetings were 
held at varying places. A farm was pur- 
Chased and a makeshift meeting room 
209 fashioned from an existing build- 

Immediately upon the purchase of the 
farm an outdoor improvement project 
Was planned. Traps were installed and 
a suitable service house was construct- 
ed. Rifle and archery ranges were built. 

ozers fashioned a lake which has 
Since furnished fishing pleasure for 
Countless numbers in season, and skat- 
ing in winter. Swings and various play- 
8round equipment were installed for the 
Younger members. A beautiful, well- 
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kept meadow has ample room for games 

of every description. Fireplaces and ta- 

bles furnish excellent facilities for fam- 
ily picnics, 

The big project in the minds of all 
was a clubhouse. Fortunately, the 
Founding Fathers did some sound think- 
ing which might well be emulated by 
many in Government today. No debt 
was to be incurred. Everything had to 
be on a pay-as-you-go basis. Sunday the 
building committee turned over to the 
membership, debt free, a building which 
would have cost $35,000 to $40,000 to con- 
struct. Fortunately, practically all la- 
bor was donated by members and the 
cost was greatly reduced. 

The highlight of the occasion was the 
dedicatory speech of Congressman Mar- 
THEWS, Of Florida. His remarks, which 
follow, apply not only to the York Chap- 
ter Izaak Walton League of America, but 
to every group and every individual in- 
terested in conserving our natural re- 
sources: 

CONGRESSMAN D. R. (Burr) 
MATTHEWS, EIGHTH DISTRICT, , DEDI- 
CATION OP Izaak WALTON LEAGUE BUILDING, 
WALTONIAN ACRES, York, Pa., SUNDAY, 
June 17, 1962 č 

GoopLING, honored guests, 
ladies and gentlemen, we are gathered here 
today to dedicate this bullding as testimony 
to the enduring worth of purpose and ac- 
complishment, past, present, and future, of 
the Izaak Walton League of America. 

I am delighted to participate in this great 
occasion which is truly a bipartisan partici- 
pation, Good Democrats and good Repub- 
licans are gathered together here because 
we have a united interest in conservation. 
The splendid soloist and band a few min- 
utes ago rendered “God Bless America,” and 
if the time ever comes when both of our 
political parties fail to unite in a common 
purpose to achieve such a great objective 
as the conservation of our natural resources 
in America, we might well be singing God 
help America. 

Izaak Walton lived from 1593 until 1683, 
and we turn to the simple and quiet pastoral 
prose of this happy old man for comfort in a 
modern age. Izaak Walton was apprenticed 
to an ironmonger in London and became a 
freeman of that company in 1618, In spite 
of his vocation his inclinations seem always 
to have been literary. He knew both Donne 
and Jonson, and was acquainted with other 
poets, He was a Royalist by sympathy, but 
since he was half a century old when the 
Great Rebellion broke out, he does not seem 
to have taken sides very actively with either 
party. It is characteristic of this quiet man 
that after the execution of the king, during 
the years in which Cromwell and his Parlia- 
ments were struggling to establish a stable 
government, Izaak Walton was peacefully 
writing about fish. To the feverish contest- 
ants he gave only one admonition, appar- 
ently: love virtue, trust in providence, be 
quiet, and go a-angling. It was his own 
peaceful creed. 

Upon retirement, I know of no finer ad- 
monition that we can follow. 

Walton was a rather prolific writer and 
he expressed his literary ability first in a 
biography of Donne; then he added biogra- 
phies of Sir Henry Wotton, Richard Hooker, 
George Herbert, and Robert Sanderson. But 
his best work was his fisherman’s classic, 
“The Complete Angier.” This charming mix- 
ture of learning and wisdom is built on the 
framework of 5 days of fishing and quiet 
conference between the fisherman, the hunt- 
er, and the falconer. These three country 
sports are represented, but the fisherman 
leads the others and in the end converts 
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them to his quiet form of recreation. The 
style of “the Complete Angler” is quiet, nat- 
ural, simple, naive, childlike. It harmonizes 
with the subject matter, fishing, and the 
country background of peaceful meadows, 
quiet streams, singing milkmalds, and brook 
fish breaking the water to snap at the fish- 
erman's files. Walton has been called the 
prose poet of the English countryside, and 
the epithet exactly suits him. Small wonder 
that he lived to the age of 90. s 

As a beautiful example of restful prose, 
may I quote from “The Complete Angler,” 
by Izaak Walton: “Look, under that broad 
Deech tree I sat down, when I was last this 
Way a-fishing; and the birds in the adjoin- 
ing grove seemed to have a friendly conten- 
tion with an echo, whose dead voice seemed 
to live in a hollow tree near to the brow 
of that primrose hill. There I sat viewing 
the silver streams glide silently towards their 
center, the tempestuous sea; yet sometimes 
opposed by rugged roots and pebble stones, 
which broke their waves, and turned them 
into foam; and sometimes I beguiled time by 
viewing the harmiess lambs; some leaping 
securely in the cool shade, whilst others 
sported themselves in the cheerful sun; and 
saw others craving comfort from the swollen 
udders of their bleating dams. As I thus 
sat, these and other sights had so fully 
possest my soul with content, that I thought, 
as the poet has happily exprest it: 


*'I was for that time lifted above earth: 
And possest joys not promised in my 
birth.“ 


Over 40 years ago, on January 14, 1922, to 
be exact, a group of 54 sport fishermen met 
in Chicago, Ill, to establish a purposeful 
organization—this ts considered the found- 
ing day of your league which by its name 
memorializes that revered phil and 
lover of nature—Izaak Walton. Like its 
namesake and his noted work, “The Com- 
plete Angler” published in 1653, the league 
endures in purpose and accomplishment, 
and a current membership of 60,000 mem- 
bers bears witness to this fact. The 54 far- 
sighted founders of your organization were 
drawn together in the belief that the sport 
fishing resource was endangered to such ex- 
tent that the continuance of its very 
environment was at stake. From this mu- 
tual conservation rallying point the league 
has moved to develop sound policies dedi- 
cated to the defense of our Nation's soil, 
woods, waters, and wildlife resources. 

As league membership has grown far be- 
yond that of the days of its founding, so, 
also, has the interests of this membership, 
and, in consequence, the influence of the 
league itself. Mutual enthusiasm for pre- 
serving sport fishing and the environment 
of such fisheries which seryed to bring the 
league's charter members together in com- 
mon interest has since developed and spread 
into broadly based interests covering the 
full scope of natural resource conservation, 
administration and management. 

I do not know of any more important 
objective than that of the conservation of 
our natural resources. One of the great 
reasons our Republic has reached greatness 
is that a divine providence granted us navi- 
gable streams, clear, sweet waters, and thou- 
sands of miles of watery fairyland throughout 
our country. And yet through the years, 
no country in recent time has so ruthlessly 
exploited its resources and polluted its 
streams as has our own. The league has 
worked doggedly and effectively to influence 
and motivate progress for the preserving, 
rebuilding and proper utilization of our 
natural resources over the decades of its 
existence. 

In this modern day of ours, there is no 
more demanding necessity than areas where 
the minds of men can find peace in fishing, 
hunting, hiking, and in just the simple en- 
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joyment of the quiet contemplation of nature 
in all of its glory. 

Historians tell us that civilizations have 
fallen in the past because of many reasons. 
Certainly, three of the most important rea- 
sons are: First, they have forgotten things 
of the spirit and have turned entirely to 
things of the material life. Then, in the 
second place, all civilizations that have fallen 
in the past have done so because they tried 
to solve the same old problems with the same 
old solutions. They did not have the spirit 
of research and inquiry that would lead to 
proper adaptation to the environment. 

The third reason that civilizations have 
fallen is because of the exploitation and 
misuse of their natural resources, and in 
particular, the land. When Romans, for 
example, left the land where they made 
bread and went to the city where they baked 
bread—Rome was not far from its fall. So 
I say to you—you have a very historic mis- 
sion and that is to help save the natural 
resources of America, 

It is not necessary for me to remind you 
of the league’s resolutions of 1962. You 
have resolved yourself in favor of preserving 
the natural elements of our national parks 
and national monuments; you want to see 
the establishment of shoreline and other 
national recreation areas; you want to ac- 
quire wetland areas to preserve our migra- 
tory bird heritage; you want our wilderness 
preserved insofar as possible; you want fur- 
ther lands acquired within the boundaries 
of the Superior National Forest; you want 
proper public access to public waters; you 
want Federal lands more available for rec- 
reational potentials and retained for rec- 
reational development purposes; you've en- 
dorsed the principle of multiple-use activi- 
ties on lands falling within the small-wood- 
lands category serviced by programs carried 
out by the Federal and State forest services; 
you do not want off-highway travel by 
wheeled vehicles on public and private lands; 
you have rededicated yourself again to 
achieve the goal of unpolluted, clean waters 
to provide the American people with clean 
water whether in streams, rivers, ponds, 
lakes or coastal waters. 

Many times in Washington, I have stood 
on the banks of the Potomac and viewed with 
shame this mighty river, whose waters were 
once so sweet, and now so foul that not only 
is drinking of the water inconceivable, but 
bathing in it would be a health hazard. 

Thanks, however, to your consecrated ef- 
forts and the efforts of thousands of others 
like you in America, our waters are again 
becoming clean. We are making great prog- 
ress in the conservation of our natural re- 
sources. I know of no finer tribute to pay 
to you than that which was paid by Herbert 
Hoover, who has been an honorary president 
of the league since 1926, when he said: “The 
Izaak Walton League has become the greatest 
force in the country for the protection and 
development of opportunities for outdoor 
life, As our people increase in numbers and 
in leisure we must have stimulation to 
health, and above all the moral value that 
comes from association with nature. Every 
member of the league is a further soldier in 
our ranks, fighting an organized battle for 
this vital thing in the Nation.” 

In conclusion, I would propose that this 
fine bullding at Waltonian Acres be dedi- 
cated to the end that the league undertake 
to bring about a unity of purpose among all 
conservationists—the unity of purpose re- 
quired in our time to hand down the beauty 
and natural wealth of our land in as undi- 
minished a state as may be possible to those 
who succeed us. By mobilizing a unified 
private effort through your leadership, much 
more can be done than would otherwise be 
the case to perpetuate a truly American en- 
vironment—one containing open spaces of 
fine, green country, where clean, fresh water, 
wildlife, and natural beauty may abound to 
the enduring benefit of our increasingly 
urbanized population. 
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Assistance to Aged in Vigo County Under 
Existing Indiana State Welfare Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1962 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, the 
Sixth Indiana District is blessed with 
many fine newspapers, one of which is 
the Terre Haute Tribune. On June 15, 
1962, this paper ran an excellent editorial 
concerning medical care for the aged and 
how this matter is being handled in Vigo 
County, Ind. This county, I feel, is typi- 
cal of many in the United States, and I 
am sure the facts disclosed will be of 
interest to many. F 

I submit this revealing editorial here- 
with: 

From the Terre Haute (Ind.) Tribune, 
June 15, 1962] 
ASSISTANCE TO AGED IN Vico COUNTY UNDER 
EXISTING INDIANA Srarx WELFARE Act 


One of the most controversial issues of our 
times is the problem of adequate medical 
care for citizens over 65 years of age. 

In all of the tens of thousands of words 
written and said about this issue nothing has 
as yet appeared to our knowledge regarding 
the manner in which Vigo County now looks 
after the medical needs of its older citizens. 
Some information of a factual nature along 
these lines might well be in order. 

First, let us take a look at our county. 
What is average about it? What might be 
somewhat unusual as related to care for the 
aged? 

In many ways we are about average for 
counties of near the 100,000 population 
group—we have a good balance between in- 
dustry, agriculture, services and retail trade. 
We are particularly strong in our transpor- 
tation and distribution facilities and we 
have a highly diversified industrial manu- 
facturing complex. No single industry nor 
type of industry dominates the local scene. 

There are two items, however, in which 
we are extraordinary. One of these is the 
fact that despite considerable effort we re- 
main an area of chronic labor surplus so 
designated by the U.S. Department of Labor. 
The Department indicates that we are clas- 
sification D.“ It means that our unem- 
ployed runs from 6 to 89 percent of our 
total workforce. At the moment, it stands 
at 7 percent or approximately 3,000 of our 
people available for work. 

The other instance in which we are quite 
unusual is in percentage of our people over 
65 years of age. The 1960 census shows a 
total county population of 108,458; of this 
total 13,376 or 12.3 percent aré over 65. Thus 
we rank among the very top metropolitan 
areas in the Nation in percentage of popula- 
tion 65 and above. 

It would seem then that with many people 
out of work and with an extremely high 
percentage of people over 65 we might well 
examine the facts of the welfare situation in 
Terre Haute and Vigo County. Let us see 
what the welfare department in Vigo County 
is doing toward the care of our people of 65 
years and more. 

Actual cost of Vigo old-age assistance for 
calendar year 1961, $1,191,188.52. 

This figure represents 5144 cents of each 
welfare dollar. Of the above amount $397,- 
672.44 was spent on medical care for those 
over 65. 


WHERE DID $1,191,188.52 COME FROM? 
From Federal Government 


(65.5 percent) $780, 080. 98 


June 22 


From State of Indiana 
(21.1 percent) A $251, 041. 66 

From Vigo County (13.4 per- 
o 160, 065. 88 
o 1, 191, 188. 52 


Other services by the Vigo County Welfare 
Department take the 4814 cents remaining 
in the total welfare dollar. These services 
include assistance to the blind, crippled 
children, child welfare, dependent children. 
destitute children, wards, hospital com- 
mitments and children’s homes, and admin- 
istration. 

What is the total welfare bill in Vigo 
County for calendar year 1961—$2,311,290.53- 


WHERE DOES THIS COME FROM? 


From Federal Government 


(56.5 percent 
From State of Indiana (21.2 


P 490, 385. 68 

From Vigo County (22.3 per- 
S E SSA 514, 470. 53 
—— 
o aten Pee 2, 311, 290. 58 


It should be pointed out that althoug? 
the appropriation directly from the 
County fund was but $514, 470.53 (22.3 per- 
cent of total) this same Vigo County tax- 
payer has also contributed his share in every 
dollar of the State and Federal money sent 
back to the county. We emphasize the ob- 
vious—the taxpayer supports the entire pro- 
gram. 

THE “MEDICAL CARE ONLY” PROGRAM EFFECTIVE 
JANUARY 1, 1962 


On January 1, 1962, an amendment to the 
Public Welfare Act governing old-age 
assistance became effective in Indiana 
the applicant for medical assistance must 
meet the same eligibility requirement as 
those people over 65 who qualify for old-88® 
assistance under the original act. In order 
to obtain medical, doctor, drugs, and hos- 
pital assistance and/or for that matter an) 
type of assistance under the Indiana welfare 
program the need for such assistance must 
be established. The patient in the case 
medical care effective January 1, 1962, must 
agree to a lien on property. This lien is n 
enforced until the death of the recipient 
and his or her spouse if any, and then only 
to the amount of the medical and/or other 
assistance actually received. Naturally, 2° 
interest is charged on any assistance money 
advanced. The applicant and/or recipient 
is permitted to retain $350 in assets. 

Each county in the State of Indiana must 
have its medical assistance plan approved 
by the Indiana State Welfare Department. 
There are some variations in these plans, but 
we should emphasize that the Vigo County 
plan covers all necessary medical care, drugs. 
doctor care, and hospital assistance—onc® 
the medical need is established. 

The request for assistance must be with 
the knowledge and consent of the patient. 
If the patient is incompetent or unconscious 
the request must be signed by a legally ap- 
pointed guardian. 

It was expected that under the newly 
adopted medical care only’ program for 
those over 65 effective January 1 applications 
under this provision would be approxima 
140 people from Vigo County for the vear 
1962, As of June 1, 5 full months after 
adoption of amendment only 11 medical 25 
sistance awards have been granted and fewer 
than 20 requests under the provision of this 
amendment have been recelyed. This is in 
a county in which 13,376 persons are over 65 
years of age. 

It has been said by people knowledgeable 
in the field of welfare, the needs of 
county, and the assistance available for those 
in need, that not a single person in Vig? 
County, regardless of age, need be without 
medical, doctor, drug, and hospital care. if 
that person can establish the need. is 
enlightening statement holds true even for 
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nonresidents of the State of Indiana who be- 
dome ill or incapacitated through 
Vigo County. The Indiana State Welfare 
Department and the Indiana State Legisla- 
have done an excellent job in consider- 
ing those two individuals most interested in 
& welfare program. The first person, of 
Course, is the recipient of welfare who is 
en care of when the need is shown. The 
Second person is the taxpayer who must foot 
the bill and who Is protected by the reason- 
able eligibility requirements demanded of 
the recipient. 

Safeguards built into the act call for fines, 
imprisonment, or both fon persons who 
through misrepresentation or willful fallure 
to report their true circumstances receive 
assistance for which they are not eligible. 

ins who aid applicants or recipients to 
obtain assistance to which they are not en- 


met also are subject to the penalties of the 


Extremists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, Matt 
Cvetic, who for 9 years was a Communist 
for the FBI, has written an excellent 
article entitled “Extremists.” In this 
article he discusses the vicious and 
Planned propaganda attack against 
Patriotic Americans who are actively 
fighting the Communist threat in this 
Country. Under unanimous consent I 
Place the article in the Appendix of the 

ONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The article follows: 

EXTEEMISTS 
(By Matt Cvetic) 


During the past few months, this country 
has been deluged by a barrage of planned 
and vicious propaganda attacks against the 
Patriotic Americans who are actively fighting 

Communist threat. 

This smear campaign, directed by an as- 
Sortment of Communists, professional lib- 
rals, and self-serving political opportunists, 
is resorting to derisive and venomous lan- 
Zuage in accusing patriotic individuals and 
Froups. Names such as rightwing extrem- 
ists, Fascists, and Klanners are being tossed 
round quite loosely by these smear artists. 

namecallers stem from Gus Hall, the 
Convicted Communist, down to Drew Pear- 
Son, the columnist, who is known to play 
very loosely, at times, with the truth. Re- 
Srettably, even our President lowered the 
dignity of his office by getting into the act. 

In most instances, political opportunists, 
Who have joined the ranks of namecallers, 

60 to create a smokescreen to cover some 

Sf their own political failings. 
This loud barrage is by no means the spon- 
fous wail the Communists, fellow travel- 
ers, and their dupes would have you believe. 
Shouting campaign, which has been 
Joined by a large section of our press, radio, 
and television, was actually organized in the 
c then funneled down through usual 
ommunist channels into every nook and 
Corner of the United States. This “call of 
the lin” has been so successful, that 
y non-Communists are actually out- 
Shouting the Reds in the name-calling de- 
t. It is no wonder that Khrushchev 
— band of cutthroats are laughing with 
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There is a very practical reason why the 
Communists launched the bitter campaign 
against the American patriotic groups. The 
past 28 years of appeasement by our Gov- 
ernment leaders, culminated by the loss of 
Cuba to the Communists—only 90 miles from 
our shores, has awakened many Americans 
to the fact that the Red danger is getting 
uncomfortably close. 

The fact that we have been losing ground 
to the international Communists with our 
policy of appeasement is of concern to many 
Americans. They realize that we must take 
a firm stand against international commu- 
nism or face destruction. It is these patri- 
otic forces who pose the real threat to the 
Communists. The Red conspirators and their 
sympathetic allies cannot stand exposure. It 
is for this reason that patriotic forces are 
being so viciously maligned. 

Long ago, as I mention on page 55 of The 
Big Decision,” Lenin, one of the founders of 
murderous communism said: “Destroying all 
opposition by Invective, slander, smear, and 
blackmail is one of the techniques of com- 
munism.” To watch some American politi- 
cians, editors, and self-styled liberals ape 
the Reds in this libelous technique, is indeed 
shameful, 

Recently in Los Angeles County, a series 
of nuisance bombs were exploded in front 
of Communist Party headquarters, a United 
Nations Organization office, and the homes 
of two liberal ministers. Overnight the cry 
went up from Communist and other sources; 
“It's those rightwing extremists—they plant- 
ed those bombs.” 

Despite the fact, that up to this writing no 
one has been apprehended by the law, the 
two ministers who were the victims of the 
bomb incidents, spent 25 minutes of valuable 
television time blaming the bombings on 
“the rightwing extremists.” Marsha Hunt, 
a Hollywood actress of some dimension, 
joined in the snide accusations. Possibly, 
these accusers never heard of the Bible's 
reference to “rash judgment," 

The Hollywood-Citizens News, usually a 
fine paper, now under new management, edi- 
torlalized the bombings with these words, 
quote their editorial of February 7, 1962: 
“Formerly the violence connected with ex- 
tremism usually came from the left. Now 
the right is getting into the despicable act.” 
Drew Pearson devoted an entire column 
blaming “those rightwing extremists.” All 
these accusations from so-called reliable 
people and sources, despite the fact, and I 
repeat, that up to this writing, no police 
authority has apprehended even a shadow of 
a suspect. 

It may be worthwhile to explain for the 
benefit of the self-styled liberal bloc in 
this country, that one of the techniques of 
the Red conspirators is to go in for just such 
skullduggery, to wit: Toss a bomb in front 
of someone’s door; distribute some anti- 
Catholic, anti-Negro, or anti-Jewish leaflets 
in the neighborhood, and presto—“The Fas- 
cists Are at It Again.” 

Several years ago in Louisville, Ky., a 
bomb was planted under the trailer home 
ot a Negro family. The bombing was fol- 
lowed by a planned propaganda barrage, 
blaming those Fascists.” The professional 
liberals, egged on by the Reds, had their days 
of namecalling. Finally the real culprits 
were apprehended. Lo and behold, they 
turned out to be two notorious Communist 


agents, who were convicted and sentenced to 


a long term in the penitentiary. Unfortun- 
ately, the U.S, Supreme Court, which ruled 
that it is Ulegal for a State to defend itself 
against sedition, saw to it that these Reds 
did not have to serve out their sentence. 
Another such Incident occurred while I was 
posing es a Communist for the FBI. The 
Communists organized a riot against one of 
their own meetings. Several people, includ- 
ing some party members were hurt in the 
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ensuing embroglio. The next morning the 
Communists and their stupid allies blamed 
it on. you guessed it, “those Fascist Pitts- 
burgh police.” 

Many of us who have been the targets for 
the vicious slander, namecalling and intimi- 
dation, because we are in the fight to pre- 
serve Our Republic and our freedom, have no 
intention of letting an assortment of Red 
agents, self-appointed liberals, and political 
hacks dissuade us from our work. 

We can best answer all the character assas- 
sins by expanding our activities; organizing 
more study groups; opening more patriotic 
bookstores and information centers; utilizing 
the press, radio, and television to reach mil- 
lions of uninformed Americans with the 
truth about the Communist threat. Let us 
not waste our valuable time answering the 
namecallers and character assassins. Let us 
instead redouble our efforts to bring the 
message of freedom to our neighbors, our 
fellow workers, and most of all, our students, 


Bonanza Due Many Lobbyists in Wake of 
New Sugar Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1962 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call a recent newspaper article 
to the attention of all Members of Con- 
gress. It appeared in the June 21, 1962, 
edition of the Washington Daily News 
after this Assembly passed a sugar bill, 
I believe it bears a relationship to a 
statement I made on the floor of this 
House during debate on that sugar bill. 
The article is called “Bonanza Due Many 
Lobbyists in Wake of New Sugar Bill,” 
written by Jack Steele, a Scripps- 
Howard staff writer. 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington Daily News, 
June 21, 1962} 

Over HALY MILLION DOLLARS IN FEES BONANZA 
Dun Many LOBBYISTS IN WAKE or NEW 
Sucar BILL 

(By Jack Steele) 

The sugar bill which passed the House 
on Tuesday provided lobbyists with the 
sweetest bonanza they have tasted in many 
a year. 

A score of capital lawyers and lobbyists 
will collect fees totaling more than half a 
million dollars from foreign sugar producers 
who would be the chief beneficiaries of the 
House-passed bill. 

This was revealed today from a compila- 
tion of reports filed by the lobbyists with the 
Justice Department, as required by the For- 
eign Agents Registration Act. 

Most of the lobbyists are prominent Demo- 
crats—although the Kennedy administration 
strongly opposed the bill because of the huge 
windfall it would give to the foreign sugar 
interests represented by the lobbyists. 

MANY DEMS 

The lobbyists include a former Cabinet 
member, several former White House aids 
and a former Member of Congress—all Demo- 
crats, Their fees range from $5,000 to a 
“contingent fee” that could climb to $114,000 
if the House-approved bill also clears the 
Senate, which now appears doubtful. 

The House bill, put together largely by 
Chairman Hanotp D. Cooter, Democrat, of 
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North Carolina, of the Agriculture Commit- 
tee, would give foreign sugar producers an 
annual windfall of at least $150 million. 

It would do this by giving new or enlarged 
sugar quotas to 26 foreign countries, enabling 
them to sell 2.5 million tons more sugar a 
year to the United States at a premium 
price $56 a ton above the world market. 


DAWSON FIRM 


The: biggest lobbying fee reported in con- 
nection with the sugar bill was by the law 
firm of Donald Dawson, who was a White 
House assistant to former President Truman. 

Mr. Dawson's firm—Dawson, Griffin, Pick- 
ens & Riddell—disclosed a contract with 
Indian Sugar Mills Association calling for 
a maximum fee of $99,000, plus $15,000 in 
expenses—a total of $114,000. 

The Dawson fee is contingent on the pas- 
sage of a bill extending the Sugar Act for 
at least 3 years and including a quota for 
India, The House-passed bill would extend 
the act 5 years and give India its frst quota 
of 130,000 tons. 

If the sugar bill finally enacted does not 
include a quota for India, the Indian sugar 
producers could limit Mr. Dawson's fee to 
$50,000, plus $5,000 expenses. 

OTHER FEES 


Other fees reported by lobbyists for the 
sugar bill includes: 

Oscar Chapman, Interior Secretary in the 
Truman administration, whose law firm col- 
lected a retainer and expenses totaling $25,- 
548.75 from Mexican sugar The 
House bill would increase Mexico’s sugar 
quota from 95,000 tons to 350,000 tons. 

Charles H. Brown, a former Democratic 
Con from Missouri now a Washing- 
ton public relations man, who reported fees 
of $24,000 a year for representing the sugar 
producers of the Fiji Islands and the Colonial 
Sugar Refining Co. of Sydney, Australia, 
which markets the sugar produced in Fiji. 
The Fiji Islands would get a 10,000-ton quota 
under the bill. 

James H. Rowe, Jr., a onetime adminis- 
trative assistant to President Franklin Roose- 
velt and former Assistant Attorney General, 
whose law firm will get $15,000 a year for 2 
years for representing the Haitian-American 
Sugar Co. Haiti's quota would go from 8,000 
to 25,000 tons under the bill. 

Robert L. Farrington, Agriculture Depart- 
ment counsel under the Eisenhower admin- 
istration and one of the few Republican 
lobbyists on the sugar bill, who reported a 
$2,500 retainer and $500-a-month fees from 
the Republic of China. Nationalist China’s 
quota would jump from 4.000 tons to 195,000 
tons under the bill. 


Baltic Mass Deportations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO, Mr. Speaker, the mass 
deportations of the peoples of the three 
Baltic States—Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia—took place just 21 years ago 
this month, These three little countries 
were the first victims, or the first cap- 
tive nations, to be subjugated by Mos- 
cow. As such, this is a sad anniversary 
not only for the peoples of those three 
countries, but for the whole free world. 

Their suffering and their exile cannot 
and should not be forgotten by the free 
world. Their lands have been taken, 
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their culture, religion, and language are 
being destroyed, their people enslaved. 
This is the way communism deals with 
small nations in its efforts to annihilate 
them and assimilate them. 

Let their suffering and their anguish, 
both physical and mental, serve as a 
warning to other small nations in Asia, 
Africa, and elsewhere, who are flirting 
with communism and heaping abuse on 
the free nations of the Western World. 
Their fate will not be any different, un- 
less they wake up in time and realize the 
threat to their national survival on the 
part of Communist imperialism. 

In the meantime, we must do all in our 
power to encourage the Baltic peoples in 
their ordeal and to provide every possible 
support to them. We must help them 
maintain their cultural and religious life 
in order to be able to rehabilitate their 
national life when they are liberated 
from Communist domination. We pray 
that this day will come soon. 


The Story of the Farm Bill Battle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1962 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article appears in the July is- 
sue of the Farm Journal. 

For those of us who have agonized 
through this battle of pygmies it is some 
slight relief to realize that so author- 
itative a paper as the Farm Journal has 
not been hoodwinked by the specious ar- 
guments we have heard, and has been 
able to pierce through the fog of so- 
called oratory and bring the truth to 
their many readers, the farmers of the 
United States. The article follows: 

Tue STORY or A FichtT—Here Are SOME or 
THE AMAZING MANEUVERS THAT HAVE BEEN 
GOING ON BEHIND THE SCENES IN THE FARM 
BILL BATTLE 

(By Carroll P. Streeter) 

“In all my 30 years of reporting farm af- 
fairs in Washington, I've never seen any- 
thing like it for bareknuckle fighting.” 

So says one of the Capital's better re- 
porters who has been watching the behind- 
the-scenes battle over the Kennedy-Freeman 
farm bill all spring. 

What's at stake, of course, is nothing less 
than how much you're going to be allowed 
to farm, and whether the rules of the game 
between you and the Government are to be 
drastically changed. 

Congress is about to make the most criti- 
cal farm policy decision of the century. No 
wonder the fight is desperate. 

The story really started when John F. 
Kennedy was narrowly defeated for nomina- 
tion as Democratic candidate for the Vice 
Presidency in 1956. Until then he had been 
for flexible supports and was something of 
an ally of the Farm Bureau. Some claim 
this defeated him. At any rate, he began 
to change his mind. 

Today he's nothing less than a crusader, 
determined to cure what he regards as “the 
farm mess,” slash the cost to the taxpayer, 
and put agriculture under some manage- 
ment—the Government's., And when the 
President is determined, he can be very de- 
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termined. The same goes for his Secretary 
of Agriculture. They fight to win, 

To get his farm bill passed, the President 
is willing to risk the ire of farmers, Farm- 
ers are heavily outnumbered at the polls bY 
both consumers and taxpayers. The Negra 
vote alone outnumbers the farm vote these 
days. 

Moreover, farmers themselyes are divided 
between two political parties, and among 
several farm organizations which don't 
agree, Pretty soon—as soon as States can 
be redistricted—farmers will be even less 
important politically. 

The President hears from his economic 
advisers that his farm program won't ralse 
the price of food enough to irritate con- 
sumers too much. And he aims to save 
taxpayers a potful. 

Last year the administration submitted an 
omnibus farm bill so sweeping that Congress 
hardly paid it a “time of day.” But the ad- 
ministration did get an emergency feed grain 
program. 

It worked modestly with respect to pro- 
duction, but immodestly with respect to 
costs—about $2 a bushel for every bushel of 
corn not raised. Secretary Freeman him- 
self says this was no permanent answer, and 
the President has intimated he would veto 
any bill that merely tried to extend such ® 
program. 

This spring the administration came in 
with what it regards as the real solution: 
compulsory controls on feed grain farmers 
and dairymen, and a three-price plan for 
wheat growers. 

The overwhelming majority of farmers 
emphatically doesn't want compulsory GOY- 
ernment controls, as everybody must know 
by now. But the President, a lot of urban 
Congressmen and Senators, and a share 
of the urban public have decided it's time to 
crack down anyhow. “Sure it will be 
on farmers, but we've got to be tough,” they 
reason. 

The administration's bill was designed to 
have less pain for southerners. There W38 
nothing to displease growers of cotton, to- 
bacco, rice, or peanuts, 

The play from the start was obvious then, 
All the administration had to do was hold 
northern city democrats (no problem) an 
win over a few southern Congressmen an 
Senators who were consistently siding with 
Republicans. - 

Nevertheless, just before Easter the Senate 
Agriculture Committee, after weeks of ar- 
gument, suddenly gutted the bill and tossed 
the remains to the Senate. It was a Demo- 
crat—Senator WILLIAM Proxming, of Wiscon - 
sin—who helped the Republicans torpedo 
the measure. He'd found out how farmers 
felt back home. He dubbed the bill the 
first farm legislation ever written for city 
people.” 

The bill's opponents had won round one 
in a big way. They felt comfortable. 

In the House Agricultural Committee 
meanwhile, four southern Democrats 
ABERNETHY, of Mississippi, Aunrrr. of Vir- 
ginia, Grant, of Alabama, and McSween, of 
Louisiana—had been yoting with the Repub- 
licans. Three times Chairman HAROLD 
Cool Rr, Democrat, of North Carolina, had 
led his committee to the well and thre 
times, finding himself short one vote, had 
stalled off a decision. 

Then something special happened. Presl- 
dent Kennedy went to Louisiana to make ® 
speech and took 10 Congressmen along, Mc- 
SwEEN among them, on the Presidential 
plane. 

As soon as McSwEEN got back to Washing- 
ton, he suddenly “voted right.” The farm 
bill was reported favorably to the House bY 
a single vote, 18 to 17. 

Secretary Freeman jubilantly announced. 
‘We've cleared our biggest hurdle.” Perhaps 
he had. 
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The administration, seemingly on the 
verge of being knocked out, had wobbled 
o the floor and landed a tremendous hay- 
Maker of its own. 

On one man’s vote, then, hung the destiny 
Of 2 million or more growers of feed grains 
and wheat. 

What happened, concerning the farm bill. 
on that plane ride? “Absolutely nothing,” 
152 McSwreen. “We didn’t even talk about 


“Plenty happened then or later,” the other 
Side believes. “Just personal attention from 
the President has an effect, and there may 
Well have been more.” 

The administration had won round 2. 

Meanwhile the Senate reversed its own 
Agriculture Committee, passed a bill that 
Was almost like the one the House Com- 
Mittee OK'd. The vote was 42-38, but the 
zan unlatration had votes it didn't use, some 

y. 

Round 3 was also clearly thë adminis- 
tration's. 

Along the line those Southern objections 

been taken care of. First to go were 
dairy provisions of the bill, which would 
have kept datrymen in the milk-short South 


expanding. 

Deficit feed areas were exempted from 
feed grain quotas—a plain sop to the South 
Which had a good many. Farmers with less 
than 25 acres of feed grains were exempted, 
und the South has many of these. Oats, rye, 
malting barley, and corn silage came out. 

Earlier Secretary Freeman had agreed to 

Out the clause providing jail sentences 
for dairy farmers who did not provide reports 
and keep records required by the Secretary. 
His political sense told him this was dyna- 
Mite. Also he had gone along with dropping 
the authority to condemn farmers’ land for 

tional uses. 

d of zero supports in case farmers 
Collectively voted against controls, “0 to 50 
Percent” of parity was written in for those 

O comply with acreage allotments. 
wheat proposals were changed from a 
Price to a two-price plan, which will 
Are farmers somewhat more money. This 
Pleased the National Association of Wheat 

„the National Grange, and the Farm- 
ers Union. 

But these changes were only part of the 
Strategy. Senator ER, Democrat, of 
Louisiana, chairman of the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee, kept drumming at his 
Southern colleagues that (1) southern farm- 
t accepted controls on their crops, (2) 

eed grains and wheat were causing all the 
trouble by getting away without effective 
trols, and (3) if something weren't done 

t these, the whole farm program would 
dome down about southerners’ help. 

© got a few votes with that. 

Meanwhile urban Senators were being 
Constantly reminded of the costs of the 
Program and the “farm fiasco.” 

8 came a surprise: Senator RICHARD 
— Democrat, of Georgia, rose in the 
8 mate to announce that he was going to 
Ote for the administration's farm bill, 
Benny such a public proclamation? Well, 
theo RussrtL happens to be chairman of 
hint Powerful Senate Armed Services Com- 
wnt; Controlling vast Pentagon funds 
hich have to be spent somewhere—in some- 
y's district. Nor did the mutter stop 
vase this hint. There followed a personal 
Ma tation Senator by Senator. Some 
considered.“ 
met the Estes case influencing the vote? 
at not significantly. One side argues 
t we don’t want any more scandals like 

80 let's tighten controls. The other side 

ters with the claim that the more power 

Eve Government officials to decide who 
Sets what, the more abuses you'll have. The 
result fs pretty much a standoff. 
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As this is written, the bell is about to 
sound for round 4 the final and decisive 
one—the vote on the House floor. 

Both sides are willing to hit below the belt, 
gouge, or chew an ear off. The fight will be 
close. There won't be any split decision. So 
far as this session of C. is concerned, 
somebody is going down for the count. 


Desecration of the Banks of the Po- 
tomac: the Merrywood Deal—A Politi- 
cal Case History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I introduced H.R. 12137 to effectuate the 
national interest in preserving the 
beauty of the banks of the Potomac 
River. The major immediate challenge 
to that beauty is the proposed Merry- 
wood development. There follows an 
excellent study of the Merrywood deal 
which appeared in the Washington Star, 
June 17, 1962: 
THE Mrarrwoop DEAL—FAIRFAX Estate's RE- 

ZONING PROVIDES. A POLITICAL CasE His- 

TORY 


(By John Barron) 


To Builder Sheldon ae cea Car Dealer 
William Page, Sheriff J Taylor, and At- 
torney Lytton Gibson, a favorable vote 
would mean hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars and possibly millions. a 

In the judgment of many McLean citizens, 
it would mean betrayal of promises and de- 
secration of the Potomac Palisades. _ 

The Fairfax Board of County Supervisors 
was about to decide whether to permit apart- 
ments to rise above the Potomac on the 
Merrywood estate. No one was certain what 
the decision would be. 

Chairman William Moss turned to Super- 
visor A. Claiborne Leigh, who in his cam- 
paigns repeatedly had pledged to keep all 
apartments out of his district. 

As his constituents listened incredulously, 
Mr. made the motion to admit the 
first high-density dwellings to his district 
and the Fairfax shores of the Potomac. 

When he finished, supervisors Stuart De- 
Bell, John Parrish, James and Robert Cotten 
joined him in a 5-to-2 vote enacting the 
apartment rezoning. 

Shaking his fist, Clyde L. DuVal, president 
of the McLean Citizens Association, rushed 
toward Mr. Leigh, shouting: “You double- 
crossed us.“ 

Mr. Leigh sald nothing. “I decided to re- 
strain myself and not flatten him right 
there,” he later commented. 

Thus was born the Merrywood controversy 
which has captured national attention, 
caused a grand jury investigation and 
created the threat of congressional inter- 
vention. 

The Merrywood story, much of which has 


remained untold, is more than that of a` 


rezoning. It is also a case history of politics 
as now practiced in Fairfax. 
THE BEGINNING 

It begins in May, 1961, when Mr. Gibson 
received a telephone call from a man he had 
never met. 

“This is Mr. Auchincloss“ the caller sald. 

“I only know of one Mr. Auchincloss,” Mr. 
Gibson replied. 
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"Well, I'm the one.” 

Hugh D. Auchincloss, the stepfather of 
Jacqueline Kennedy, was approaching the age 
when tax laws induce many wealthy men to 
liquidate property. 

Two years before he had begun trying to 
sell Merrywood, a 46-acre river estate con- 
taining beautiful grounds and a handsome 
house that long had been a landmark in 
Washington society. 

It was offered as a site for a foreign em- 
bassy. A group of physicians considered 
transforming it into a sanitarium, But the 
Price of $883,000 deterred prospective buyers. 

So Mr. Auchincloss sought the counself of 
= 5 Falls Church la well 

own for deft and frequent! winning 
touch in zoning and land cases. 7 

Mr. Auchincloss suggested that the estate, 
located between Chain Bridge and the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency could be used most 
lucratively for an apartment development, 

Mr. Gibson concurred. But he expressed 
doubt that the necessary rezoning could be 
obtained and persuaded Mr. Auchincloss to 
drop the price to between $700,000 and $750,- 
000. Even with this reduction, several north- 
ern Virginia brokers engaged by the attorney 
were unable to attract a purchaser. 

Then late last summer, Mr. Gibson heard 
that County Planning Director William Bur- 
rage had described Merrywood as suitable 
for apartments. 

“Are you unalterably opposed to apart- 
ments on Merrywood?" he immediately asked 
Mr. Burrage. 

“No, but there are a lot of questions I 
want answered first,” was the response. 

NEW VISTAS OPEN 

These words suddenly changed Mr. Gib- 
son's concept of the possibilities presented 
by Merrywood. He reasoned that if the coun- 
ty’s professional planners recommended 
apartment goning, the supervisors might 
listen. If the land were rezoned, it at once 
would be worth more than twice what was 
being asked for it. And once luxury apart- 
ments looking down on Washington were 
bullt, they could produce millions for their 
owners over a period of years. 

In September, Mr. Gibson conferred with 
two old friends. One was Mr. Page, the auto 
dealer who had considerable financial re- 
sources. The other was Sheriff Taylor, who 
had considerable influence and experience 
in real estate dealings. $ 

They all perceived the obvious: the re- 
zoning was worth fighting for. 

Mr, Gibson insisted that the apartment 
project would not be approved unless there 
Was associated with it a builder possessing 
demonstrated ability, an established reputa- 
tion and access to big lenders. 

“What about Sheldon Magazine?“ 
Taylor asked. 

With the assent of his new partners, the 
sheriff placed a call to Washington and 
asked Mr. Magazine if he was interested. 
He was. 

The four formed a syndicate, in which Mr. 
Magazine has 50 percent and Mr. Gibson, 
Mr. Page and Sheriff Taylor shared 50 per- 
cent. ~ 
They then signed an option to buy Merry- 
wood within 9 months for about $650,000. 

UNUSUAL TERMS 


The purchase terms were unusual and the 


Mr. 


price of $650,000 does not represent all bene- 


fits to Mr. Auchincloss. 

Normally, as the seller, he would have had 
to pay brokerage fees, which in a transaction 
of this magnitude would have been at least 
$40,000, He also normally would have had 
to defray costs of the rezoning case—and the 
sale would have been made contingent upon 
rezoning. 

But the syndicate relieved Mr. Auchincloss 
of all brokerage fees. It also agreed to bear 
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all expenses of trying to persuade the board 
to pass the rezoning. These eventually ex- 
ceeded $60,000. Finally, it contracted to pur- 
chase Merrywood regardless of whether it was 
rezoned. 

The syndicate clearly was willing to gamble 
for very high stakes that its elaborately pre- 
pared rezoning appeal would be an irresistible 
one, 

With the filing of the rezoning application, 
McLean residents began pouring our their 
own money, talents and emotions in opposi- 
tion to it. Leaders of the McLean Citizens 
Association accumulated 2,600 signatures on 
a petition against the project and hired ex- 
perts to amass arguments against it. 

A basic argument made was that approval 
of the project would constitute outrageous 
spot zoning which inevitably would result 
in further development that would destroy 
the natural beauty of the Palisades, 

In rebuttal, Mr. Gibson contended the 
apartments would interfere with no one’s 
view because no one will be able to see them 
“except someone shooting the rapids in a 
canoe or riding overhead in an airplane.” 


CONFIDENT OF LEIGH 


The day of the hearing, the people of Mc- 
Lean were unsure of what the board would 
do, but they were confident that Mr. Leigh 
effectively would champion their position. ~ 

For 7 years, he had honored campaign 
pledges and managed to repel all apartment 
projects from his district, often enlisting the 
necessary support from fellow supervisors by 
trading votes with them. 

Though the practice seldom is discussed 
publicly, it would be, as Mr. Leigh puts it, 
“incorrect and naive to assume that we don't 
swap votes.” 

Because each of the seven Fairfax super- 
visors is elected from an individual district 
rather than at large, the county in effect 
consists of seven separate political fiefdoms. 

A supervisor enjoys immunity from the will 
of all voters except those in his own district. 
Therefore, he not infrequently can secure a 
needed vote on a question affecting his dis- 
trict by allowing a colleague to dictate his 
vote on some future issue concerning another 
district. 

His constitutents were reasurred by more 
than Mr. Leigh’s record of opposition to apart- 
ments. They assert that before he cast 
his vote, he expressly had told them that he 
would attempt to thwart the Merrywood 
apartments as he had others. 

“They were entitled to think that from a 
conference they had in my office a week be- 
fore the hearing,” Mr. Leigh concedes. 

“Why didn’t-you tell them you intended 
to vote for the apartments?" he was asked. 

“My mind wasn’t completely made up at 
the time that I was going to do that.“ 

“When did you decide?” 

"I really didn’t make up my mind until 
sometime during the day when the case was 
going on. I realized then that the defense 
against the proposition was prety weak.” 

LIMIT TO "TOUCHDOWNS" 


Mr. Leigh also has stated that he was 
driven to the conclusion that he “could only 
score so many touchdowns” and that he no 
longer could keep the Dranesville district 
wholly free of apartments. By allowing 
apartments on Merrywood, he argues, he was 
relieving growing pressure to thrust them 
into more populous areas around McLean. 

He acknowledges that he asked Board Vice 
Chairman Ann Wilkins if she could vote for 
the project, but denies that he urged her to 
do so or offered her his vote on a future issue 
if she would. 

Mrs. Wilkins’ report of the conversation 
with Mr. Leigh is different. 

“About 10 days before the zoning hearing, 
he approached me and asked If I would vote 
for it,” she says. 
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Did Mr. Leigh offer her his vote on some 
future issue In exchange for her’s on Merry- 
wood? 

He did.“ Mrs. Wilkins says. 

He made two mistakes. I was not inter- 
ested in the case on which he offered his 
vote, and under no circumstances anyway 
would I have changed my vote on Merry- 
wood,” 

Had his private overture to Mrs. Wilkins 
succeeded in shifting her vote, then Mr. 
Leigh publicly could have voted against the 
project without jeopardizing it. 

As it developed. Mrs. Wilkins and Chair- 
man Moss cast the only dissenting votes. 

Mr. Leigh has been criticized, too, for other 
reasons. 

The same day he proposed approval of the 
rezoning, he filed application to subdivide 
22.5 acres of his own land, situated near 
Merrywood, 

“This is an amazing coincidence, but that's 
all it is,” he explains. 

Because of need for funds and desire to 
realize the maximum value of his land, Mr. 
Leigh wanted rezoning permitting construc- 
tion of houses on half-acre lots. However, 
he had to scquire an adjoining 2.6 acres to 
provide access from Kirby Road to the sub- 
division he contemplated. 

In the spring, he asked the Falls Church 
Bank, among whose directors are Mr, Gib- 
son and Mr. Taylor, for a $20,000 loan to 
help finance the purchase. 

Sheriff Taylor appraised the 2.6 acres and 
the bank concluded it could not lend more 
than $15,000, which was not enough for 
Mr. Leigh at the time. 

Last month, though, he sold 1.1 acres of 
his property and accepted the loan. Pro- 
ceeds from the sale together with the bor- 
rowed money were enough to enable him 
to buy the needed 2.6 acres. 

To his enemies who argue that he should 
not have sought financial assistance from 
men with an important interest in a matter 
he was to help decide, Mr. Leigh says: 

They can go straight to hell. I can bank 
where I please.” 

Concerning the published report that be- 
fore the hearing, a real estate developer sug- 
gested to him that his property would be 
far more valuable if Merrywood were zoned 
for apartments, Mr. Leigh says: 

“There were two or three developers over 
a period of years who jestingly said, 
“Wouldn't it be nice if your land were rezoned 
for apartments?“ I in jest agreed that it 
would be. But it was all in the form of a 
cocktail-party joke. Its ridiculous to think 
that apartments ever could be put there.” 

There have been many insinuations that 
some way the role of Mr. Taylor in the Mer- 
rywood affair was improper and that he 
shouldn’t be dealing in real estate so long 
as he is sheriff, anyway. 

While lecturing to law students recently, 
Mr. Gibson was asked if in retrospect he did 
not think it was a mistake to have invited 
the sheriff into the deal. 

“It definitely was not a mistake. It was a 
big help.“ he answered. 

“How?” 

“Politically, that’s how. He was able to 
communicate with the board members.” 


GIBSON EXPLAINS 


Mr, Gibson emphasized that the board of 
supervisors is a legislative rather than a 
Judicial body. 

Although it manifestly would be improper 
for an advocate to approach a judge before 
whom he was pleading, he said, it is entirely 
democratic and proper to urge one's views 
upon elective officials. 

He pointed out, too, that the supervisors 
certainly were contacted by those trying to 
scuttle the project. 

Sheriff Taylor reports that he discussed the 
rezoning with only two supervisors—Mr. 
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DeBell and Mr. Parrish—both of whom he 
asked “to keep an open mind.“ 

He never consulted Mr. Leigh, he says. 
adding: 

“Frankly, I was shocked by his vote. We 
thought we had a case that would win on 
its merits and we hoped for four, maybe 
five votes, But we did not count on his. 
remembered sitting on the platforms in the 
1959 campaign and hearing him say again 
and again that he'd never let apartments In. 
When he made the motion, I was abs0- 
lutely shocked." 

Whatever may be said of Mr. Leigh's per- 
formance, the action of the four other super- 
visors who voted for the rezoning was not 
inconsistent with their previous voting 
records, 

Stuart DeBell regularly votes for most 
apartment rezoning and John Parrish more 
often than not is sympathetic toward them. 
James Keith and Robert Cotten never have 
been hostile in principle to apartments. 

Sponsors and other proponents of the 
apartments further cite the report of the 
grand jury which declared that the rezoning 
entailed nothing criminal. 

Complaining that they have been victim- 
ized by a scurrilous campaign of “McCarthy- 
ism in reverse,” they express bewilderment 
that critics refuse to accept the Judgment of 
the jury. 

DEAL STILL UNCLOSED 

The syndicate now has signed the contract 
and made a substantial deposit toward pur- 
chase of Merrywood. Because Mr. Auchin- 
closs wishes to retain possession of it until 
December 1, the full $650,000 will not be 
paid and the sale will not be technically con- 
summated until then. 

At any time before then, Sheriff Taylor 
and Mr, Gibson can withdraw from the proj- 
ect. If they do, Mr. Taylor will receive a 
$20,000 payment and Mr. Gibson "a helluva 
good fee.” Mr. Page then would have the 
option of assuming their shares. 

But no one wants to withdraw. Mr, Gib- 
son estimates that with its present zoning: 
the land of Merrywood alone could command 
a price of $2 million. Sheriff Taylor thinks 
this estimate is high, but agrees the prop, 
erty now is worth several hundred thousand 
more than {t was until the moment of the 
rezoning last April 18. 

Today, the syndicate members are conf- 
dent that they will build the $16 million 
project. 

Sixteen McLean residents have filed a suit 
to reverse the rezoning and this litigation 
is impeding arrangements for financing: 
But the sponsors think the case will be re- 
solved in their favor before January. e 
angry McLean residents, of course, disagre®. 

Regardless of how the court rules, the re- 
percussions of the Merrywood case are likely 
to resound in politics for a long time. 


Meritorious Service Award to Vice Adm. 
Murrey Royar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Nr. 
Speaker, recently the 16th annual con- 
vention of the Armed Forces Communi- 
cations and Electronics Association was 
held in Washington, D.C. This unique 
association on the national scene is oné 
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devoted to an effective liaison between 
Our military and governmental organi- 
zations responsible for national defense 
and the industry which produces the 
equipment in the fields of communica- 
tion, electronics and photography so es- 
sential to our security. 

At this particular meeting, a special 
honor was bestowed on Vice Adm. Mur- 
Tey Royar, USN, retired. Admiral Royar 
has had a distinguished naval career in 
Tepresenting the city of Oakland, Calif., 
the Oakland Chamber of Commerce and 
the port of Oakland in their manifold 
interests at the national level. In addi- 
tion to these duties, Admiral Royar un- 
selfishly gives of his time to many activi- 
ties related to fostering the best interests 
ot our national defense effort. One of 
these includes serving enthusiastically in 

activities of the Armed Forces Com- 
Munications and Electronics Associ- 
ation. 

The aforementioned honor was the 
&ssociation’s meritorious service award 
Whose citation I am pleased to insert 

the Record. The citation reads as 
follows: 


For meritorious service in recognition of 
his executive leadership, outstanding dedica- 
and professional guidance in & position 

Of great responsibility in Association Affairs. 


The Sugar Bill: Sweet and Sour 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON, JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1962 


Mr, LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Sugar bill which passed the House last 
Week was the wrong approach to an im- 

t and difficult problem. Congress 

uld not be in the business of allocat- 

ing funds to a long list of countries. The 

Proposal for global quotas as sought by 

the administration, and backed by the 

fentleman from Minnesota IMr. QUIE] 
the better approach. 

On June 21 the New York times edi- 
toralized on this subject and with pre- 
1 permission of the House I would 

€ to bring the editorial to the atten- 


tion of m 
y colleagues in the House and 
Senate: 


From the New York Times, June 21, 1962] 
Sweet AND Sour 

World production of sugar is something 

25 percent above consumption. As a 

t, the price on the world market has 

Pped to 2.5 or 2.7 cents a pound, In order 

in Protect domestic sugar producers, the price 

à the United States is fixed around 6.4 cents 
Pound. 

her the sugar consumed here, 45 percent 

been imported. Something like $1.25 

wh, & year is involved in the raw sugar 

Olesale trade in the United States. Im- 

3 Sugar, on which a premium of 2.5 to 

dents a pound is paid, represents more 

than half a billion dollars to the exporting 
Countries, 


figures explain how the sugar in- 
domestic and foreign, are able to 

some of the most high-powered and ex- 
Pensive lawyers and public relations counsel 


terests, 
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in Washington, and why they have such a 
powerful lobby. They do not adequately 
explain why the House passed such a poor 
sugar bill this week, defeating important 
provisions sought by the administration. 

There are no fair reasons why the Ameri- 
can housewife should pay 12 cents and more 
a pound for sugar in present circumstances, 
or why the United States should hand out 
$150 million a year in premiums for sugar 
imports. The administration is right to seek 
to use the import premium as a contribu- 
tion to the foreign aid program instead of 
paying the money to the exporting firms, 
which are often American owned. It is also 
right to try to put foreign sugar suppliers 
on & competitive, first come, first served basis 
instead of allotting fixed quotas to indtvid- 
ual countries. The Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, which is scheduled to meet today, has 
an opportunity to put some sense back in 
the sugar bill. 


Cotton Manufacturers Concerned Over 
President’s Seven-Point Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 22, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I enclose 
the accompanying resolution adopted by 
the executive committee of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers Institute, 
concerning the delay in action on cer- 
tain portions of the President’s seven- 
point program for the industry: 

The executive committee of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Institute meeting in 
Washington, D.C., June 13, 1962, after care- 
ful review of all factors relating to the tex- 
tile industry's foreign trade problem, ex- 
presses deep concern over the delay in action 
on certain portions of the President's seven- 
point program for the industry. This con- 
cern is based upon the following considera- 
tions: 

First. Some 4 months have passed since 
the U.S. Tariff Commission began study of a 
Department of Agriculture request for an 
import fee on the cotton content of textile 
items coming into the United States. This 
delay is particularly deplorable in the face of 
mounting imports of such items. In the 
first 4 months of 1962, for example, these 
imports climbed to a level almost double the 
rate of the same period in 1961. 

Second. A thoroughly documented na- 
tional security brief covering the import 
damage being suffered by all fiber divisions 
of the textile industry was filed before the 
Office of Emergency Planning some 7 months 
ago and the deadline for all briefs in the 
case expired October 15, 1961. Since that 
time there has been no indication from the 
OEP as to when a ruling may be expected, 
and yet the magnitude of the problem indi- 
cates that a quick, favorable ruling could 
and should be forthcoming. 

Third. Great strides have been taken by 
the Government in working out the short- 
term and the long-term arrangements with 
19 nations under which cotton textile ex- 
ports to this country are limited. Neverthe- 
less, the tedious process of perfecting en- 
forcement procedures, plus the windfall 
profits reaped by textile importers from the 
two-price cotton system, have resulted in a 
mammoth buildup of textile imports in the 
early months of the short-term arrangement. 
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Fourth. While the industry has been as- 
sured on several occasions that action will 
be taken against imports of wool and man- 
made fiber textiles, it is disappointing to 
note that this is still pending more than a 
year after the seven-point program was an- 
nounced by President Kennedy. 

It is perfectly clear that the above-men- 
tioned areas of concern pose serious diffi- 
culties for the industry and that each must 
be satisfactorily resolved, if the crippling 
textile import problem is to be effectively 
dealt with. 

Therefore, the executive committee of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Institute 
respectfully and urgently requests prompt 
and favorable governmental action on each 
of these matters. 

The committee hereby instructs the ACMI 
staff to prepare for distribution to the board 
of directors a more detailed analysis of the 
problems outlined in this resolution, mak- 
ing this report available to interested Mem- 
bers of the Congress and others as well. 


How To Lose Friends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, if a 
book were to be written on how to lose 
friends, I am sure President Kennedy 
would make the excellent author. In an 
editorial in yesterday’s Wall Street 
Journal, this alarming situation is dis- 
cussed. It is quite serious. 

The editorial follows: 

How Nor To MEND FENCES 


There have been countless conflicts and 
hurt feelings in the dozen years of the West- 
ern Alliance, but rarely if ever before has the 
United States found itself so at odds with 
both France and Germany—particularly 
France. 


And as Secretary Rusk leaves Paris for 
Bonn today on his fence-mending swing, the 
general conclusion is that the deep difficul- 
ties with President de Gaulle are no nearer 
resolution. 

The surface of the dispute is French in- 
sistence on developing its own nuclear strik- 
ing force, which the United States firmly 
opposes. Not far below the surface are 
stronger pressures. De Gaulle wants to re- 
store to France a sense of power and gran- 
deur. He wants to see a France more inde- 
pendent of the United States, and he believes 
that France's economic recovery and the 
growth of the Common Market justify this. 

In short, the dispute is essentially in the 
realm of power politics. It is complicated by 
the fact that De Gaulle the man is not only 
courageous but stubborn and aging. Even 
more than Chancellor Adenauer, he is diffi- 
cult for a “new generation” leader like Presi- 
dent Kennedy to deal with. 

Yet De Gaulle's aspirations for France are 
neither basically wrong nor incomprehen- 
sible. It seems to us a question whether the 
official U.S. reasoning on this nuclear issue, 
to take that as a symbol of the political dis- 
pute, is entirely realistic. = 

The United States helps Britain in the de- 
velopment of its atomic energy. But it re- 
fuses to turn a finger to help France, even 
though France has now on its own become 
a nuclear power. This kind of discrimina- 
tion is one sure way to create rifts in any 
alliance. 
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The administration’s conteniton, as De- 
tense Secretary McNamara forcefully put it 
the other day, is that limited national nu- 
clear capabilities, “operating independently, 
are dangerous, expensive, prone to obsoles- 
cence, and lacking in credibility as a deter- 
rent.” We can’t have in NATO, he observed, 
conflicting nuclear strategies. And in gen- 
eral the United States wants to halt the de- 
velopment of nuclear weapons wherever 
they don't already exist. 

In a vacuum, such arguments might make 
considerable sense. In the context of actual 
relations with France, we aren’t so sure. 


As former Premier Debre promptly and can- 


didly rebutted Mr. McNamara, the American 
case leaves out the psychological and moral 
factors in the nuclear issue; without a will 
to sacrifice induced by a nuclear capacity of 
its own, he suggested, Europe will tend to- 
ward neutralism. In other words, the United 
States is ignoring the basic political pres- 
sure of France to be strong and less depend- 
ent on Washington. 

We seriously doubt that the general spread 
of nuclear weapons can be halted, but in the 
case of France the capacity is a fact. There- 
fore it would seem that if the United States 
were to cooperate with France it might have 
a better chance of channeling that capacity 
into the development of a NATO nuclear 
force, in harmony with America's strategy 
though not necessarily under America's 
direct control, As Mr. Geyelin reports on 
page one of this newspaper, at least some 
U.S. officials are already thinking along these 
lines. 

Moreover, such cooperation with France 
could conceivably provide a key to a realine- 
ment of forces and responsibilities within 
NATO, with the European powers carrying 
more of the load. For the United States, 
which has so long borne so great a burden, 
this would be all to the good. 

In short, the problems themselves, which 
stem from the rise of France and of Europe, 
could be used as a start toward a stronger 
and more realistically arranged Western Al- 
Uance. 

Certainly we don't discount the difficul- 
ties of dealing with De Gaulle. It, is none- 
theless a strange spectacle: An American ad- 
ministration which is widely praised for high 
diplomatic skill appears to be treating its 
closest allies inflexibly, unimaginatively, and 
at times disdainfully. 


A Farm Program Suggestion From the 
Wallace’s Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 22, 1962 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, the GTA 
“Daily Radio Roundup” on Thursday, 
May 17 of this year commented on the 
farm program situation in Congress and 
referred to a suggestion which appeared 
recently in the Wallace’s Farmer maga- 
zine. The article pointed to the possi- 
bility that cornbelt farmers would come 
out on the short end of the farm policy 
battles in the Congress as a result of the 
“uncompromising forces that are push- 
ing and pulling on Congress.” I might 
suggest that the prediction could have 
been broadened to include all feed grain 
producers of the Midwest. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert the 
GTA script comments on the Wallace's 
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Farmer magazine in the Recorp at this 
point as part of my remarks: 

However, it is probably wise to look at 
alternatives.. And one that caught our eye 
recently is suggested by Wallace’s Farmer 
magazine, of lowa. 

This eminently respectable magazine has 
been quite sympathetic to the administra- 
tion’s farm plans. Now it says that “Corn 
Belt farmers are in danger of coming out on 
the short end of the farm policy battles un- 
derway in Washington. It appears that the 
wishes and welfare of farmers have been 
pushed to the sidelines in a blind and vicious 
power struggle. Let.“ says Wallace’s Farm- 
er, “a spirit of compromise and reasonable- 
ness could accomplish much in the way of 
helpful farm legislation this year.” 

The magazine cites the uncompromising 
forces that are pushing and pulling on Con- 
gress in opposing directions, then suggests 
a middle ground. It suggests a continuation 
of the present feed grain program as the 
only route that really makes sense at this 
time. Farmers are proving this year for 
the second time that they are willing to 
participate in a voluntary feed grain program 
that will curb production and permit an or- 
derly reduction in CCC holdings,” Wallace's 
Farmer points out. 

We'd like to add to that that wheat and 
barley growers, with similar programs for the 
first time this year, have demonstrated equal 
willingness to cooperate. 

But Wallace's Farmer would go a step fur- 
ther, Let's tighten up on the rules to make 
the present even more effective,” it 
says. Let's iimit eligibility for soybean and 
other support loans to farmers who partici- 
pate in the program. Let's make partici- 
pation a requirement for ACP payments, 
storage facility loans, and other aids.” 

Furthermore, the magazine suggests, “we 
should continue to move some land into 
long-range or permanent retirement each 
year. Let’s improve and extend the con- 
servation program to take some 5 to 8 mil- 
Hon acres out of production per year.” 

We think of a lot of farmers would go 
along with those suggestions made by Wal- 
Tace’s Farmer magazine. Many farm leaders 
are hinting strongly in the same direction. 
In fact, they are more united now than at 
any time since the crises of the 1930's. And 
while they agree that a permanent, long- 
range farm program fs called for, realities 
might call for a temporary compromise. 


Desecration of the Banks of the Poto- 
mac: The Monster Is Feeding on 
Itself 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, last week, 
in an attempt to preserve the beautiful 
banks of the Potomac from desecration 
by the proposed Merrywood high-rise 
apartment and other structures, I intro- 
duced H.R. 12137 to effectuate the na- 
tional interest in preserving that area. 
When I introduced this legislation I 
warned that other projects and zoning 
changes would follow the Merrywood 
amendment, and that the “monster will 
feed on itself, with earlier exceptions and 
spot zoning used to justify each suc- 
ceeding request, until the Potomac from 
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Great Falls to Mount Vernon becomes 
one long crenelated calamity, a treeless 
monument to the pursuers of the fast 
buck.” 

A story in the Washington Evening 
Star for April 18, 1962, scarcely four 
days later, indicated how important it is 
that Congress take immediate action on 
my legislation. The story revealed that 
a second apartment project is already 
being proposed for an adjacent area, 
that, in spite of the single-family zon- 
ing, it was advertised for sale in the Wall 
Street Journal as “Potomac River Front 
Apartment Land.” 

The full text of the article follows: 
SECOND APARTMENT UNIT Proposen ror PALI- 

SADES—PROPERTY NEXT TO 

ESTATE IN FAIMFAX ADVERTISED FOR SALE 

(By John Barron) 

A second apartment project already is be- 
ing proposed for the Potomac Palisades in 
Fairfax County in the aftermath of the bit- 
terly disputed Merrywood rezoning. 

A 7.3-acre tract adjoining the 
estate of Hugh D. Auchincloss is being ad- 
vertised for sale as “apartment land” at 4 
price of more than $635,000. 

The property, apparently that of Dr. Roger 
Baker, presently is zoned for single-family 
residential use rather than as apartment 
land. 

But Mrs. Ann Wilkins, who as vice chair- 
man of the Fairfax Board of County Super- 
visors has fought to prevent development 
the Potomac Palisades, predicts that it will 
be rezoned if the owner so requests. 


PROPERTY ADVERTISED 


In an advertisement published June 8 in 
the Wall Street Journal, the land was de- 
scribed thus: 

“WASHINGTON, 
apartment land. 

“In Virginia, 1 mile to Washington and 12 
minutes to downtown, 73 acres (317,948 
square feet) on highway; 80 feet on Potomac 
River Palisades, Choicest Washington. resi- 
dential area. Adjoining land just purchased 
and rezoned for $16 million luxury high-rise 
apartment. No other apartments in area. 
Land this close to Washington and on Po- 
tomac River is practically unavailable. 
Price $2 square foot; 29 percent down. No 
subordination. Lower price for cash.“ 

Dr. Baker, whose land fits the description 
given, refused to disclose whether he 
the advertisement or whether he intends to 
ask the board of supervisors to allow apart-- 
ments to be bullt on his land. 

PUBLICITY UNWANTED 

He said he did not desire publicity and 
charged that the Washington press has been 
unfair in coverage of the controversy caused 
by the April 18 decision authorizing con- 
struction of the first high-density dwelling 
on the Potomac bluff at Merrywood. 

However, he confirmed that he is trying 
to sell 7.3 acres situated next to the estate. 
He said he bought the property 2 years a8? 
with the intention of building his home 
there, but changed his mind after conclud- 
ing that land so close to Chain Bridge even- 
tually would be occupied by the Fede 
Government, developed commercially or 
converted into an apartment site. 

Dr. Baker appeared at the April hearing 
to speak in favor of the Merrywood rezon- 
ing. The price being asked for his 7.3 acres 
almost is as much as is being paid for the 
46 acres of the adjacent estate. Before the 
April rezoning greatly increased the value of 
the estate, Mr. Auchincloss contracted to sell 
the estate for about $650,000. However, the 
purchasers agreed to relieve him of substan- 
tial expenses which as the seller he ordi- 
narily would have had to bear. 


D.c.—Potomac riverfront 
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Opponents of the Merrywood rezoning 
argued that once apartments were permitted 
at Merrywood, further rezonings inevitably 
Would follow and the palisades would be 

ed into a Washington version of New 
York's Riverside Drive. Mrs. Wilkins rea- 
S0ned that the board will not be able to deny 
One property owner zoning which it has 
Branted another whose land is adjacent. 
She and Board Chairman William Moss cast 
the only two votes against the Merrywood re- 


Sponsors of the Merrywood project con- 
that any additional apartment devel- 
°pment will be confined to the “island” of 
formed by the George Washington Me- 
Parkway and the river. They point 
Sut, too, that except for the strip between 
Chain Bridge and the Central Intelligence 
Agency, the pallsades are owned by the Fed- 
eral Government and thus are immune from 
elopment. 

They also assert that the Merrywood apart- 
ments will not deface the palisades because 
no one will be able to see them, either from 

parkway or the river. 


Nation’s Reserve Posture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr, SIKES. Mr. Speaker, last week, 
the House Armed Services Subcommittee 
Studying the Nation's Reserve posture 
had the advantage of hearing from the 

an of the Army’s General Staff 
Committee on Reserve Policy. He made 
ation based upon his long experi- 
ence which will add substantially to the 
Tecord of facts before this committee, 
which Representative F. EDWARD 
ERT is chairman. 
One of the finest divisions of the U.S. 
y Reserve is the 81st Division, which 
is commanded by Maj. Gen. Carl T. 
Sutherland, of Atlanta. I have known 
eral Sutherland for many years, and 
regard him as a man of genuine dedi- 
Cation to the cause of national security. 

For the past 12 years, General Suth- 

erland has been a member of the Army 

eral Staff Committee on Reserve Pol- 
icy, and for the past few years has been 
its Chairman. In civilian life, General 
Sutherland is personnel director of the 
City of Atlanta. I am submitting the 
Main body of his presentation because it 
{s Particularly interesting and informa- 

e: 

The statement follows: 

Nation's RESERVE POSTURE 

Mr. Chairman, gentleman of the commit- 
tee, the basic law establishing the commit- 
1 represented by us is section 3033, title 

9, United States Code. This statute requires 

t policies or regulations affecting the 

y Reserve and the Army National Guard, 

vely, shall be prepared by the Gen- 

eral Staff Committee on Army Reserve Policy 

2 the General Staff Committee on Army 

ational Guard Policy, respectively, or by 

two committees in joint session when 

a Proposed policy or regulation affects both 
components. 

Was good reason for the Congress 

‘© establish these committees which always 

have included in their membership senior 
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Reserve and National Guard officers who had 
or have spent most or all of their adult lives 
in the civilian components. The present 
membership is no exception. The average 
length of service is about 30 years, of which 
an average of about 5 years was active duty 
war service. These officers not only are pro- 
fessionally competent, but they have more 
knowledge of the civilian components, their 
capabilities, their obligations as civilians, 
and their unique problems than the Active 
Army or the secretariat can be expected to 
have. For these reasons until the present 
time the decision making authority histori- 
cally has placed great reliance on these com- 
mittees In the establishment of policies af- 
fecting the civillan components. In fact, 
during the 12 years that I have seryed on the 
General Staff Committee on Army Reserve 
policy I do not recall the adoption of a major 
policy or regulation that was not first ap- 
proved by the committee or committees 
concerned, 


In view of the fact that these committees 
are required to prepare policies, it would 
seem to follow that presentation to them of 
proposed changes after they have been com- 
pleted, or so late in the planning cycle that 
the views of the committees cannot be in- 
corporated, if continued, will tend to make 
the function of the committees meaningless 
and will make it impossible for them to con- 
form to the apparent intent of the statute. 
It seems basic that all agencies charged with 
responsibilities in the preparation of policies 
or plans should participate in the formula- 
tion of such policies or plans before they 
are presented to the decision making 
authority. 


Though the plan for realignment and re- 
organization of the Reserve components as 
presented to you gentlemen differs some- 
what from the proposals adopted by the sec- 
tion 5 committees, as General Cantwell 
pointed out, the concept which contem- 
plates: (1) a selected high priority force re- 
quiring a minimum of training prior to em- 
ployment, and (2) a broad mobilization base 
is considered sound by the committees. 
However, we do not agree with those phases 
of the proposed implementation that call for 
realignment of eight divisions and reduction 
in the troop strength of the two components. 
We believe that the division is the most 
suitable training vehicle for the widest 
variety of military skills, and we believe 
that there has been no change in world ten- 
sions to justify reduction of our Reserve 
forces. Instead, recent developments seem 
to indicate a need for greater readiness or a 
larger number of Reserve personnel, not 
fewer. In World War II we mobilized 90 
divisions and didn't fight one of them in the 
continental United States. The next war 
probably will start here. We shall need more 
divisions and need them sooner than in 
World War II. 

The plan under consideration apparently 
was developed without consideration of the 
effects of a possible massive nuclear strike 
and the probable resulting loss of, or exten- 
sive casualties among concentrated troop 
units, including Active Army and Reserve 
component divisions. The actual loss of 
units and the requirement for immediately 
available organized military units to effect 
recovery and maintain order also indicate 
that more, not fewer, trained individuals 
and units should be in our Reserve forces. 
We have not been faced previously with the 
threat of modern war's destructiveness on 
our own land. We believe that we must 
plan for such a possibility. 

It has been said that we do not possess 
facilities to train more than a certain clas- 
sified number of divisions. I am confident 
that additional facilities can be provided. 
When the late President Roosevelt stated 
that we would build 50,000 airplanes in a year 
many said that it couldn’t be done, but 
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American industry did it. We can do what- 
ever we must do for national security. 

An additional reason for retaining all of 
the Army Reserve and Army National Guard 
divisions is the necessity for maintaining 
stability in the program. Civilian soldiers 
whose first obligation must be to their 
civilian occupations and who take part in 
the Reserve program at some sacrifice suffer 
loss of morale when the program is in a state 
of turbulence. This week I have had to re- 
lease 780 men from my division to get down 
to the strength ceiling. Next fall if the 
ceiling is raised I cannot blow a whistle and 
expect these men to come running back. We 
favor change dictated by sound military 
reasons, but we fear unnecessary change 
which creates turbulence and adversely 
affects the morale of personnel who already 
are making sacrifices to participate in the 
program. The committees approve the road 
concept of reogranization. We agree that 
military considerations dictate this reorgani- 
zation. Of course, this reorganization, will 
take time and create problems. To effect a 
major realinement or additional reorganiza- 
tion prior to the to the road structure 
would result in two major disturbances, one 
following soon after the other. 

Our committees have much interest in the 
6-month Reserve Forces Act training program 
which has been discussed before you at con- 
siderable length. We fear that there may be 
some misconception as to the purpose of 
this program. I point out that the 6-month 
training program does for the Reserve com- 
ponents what it was designed to do; that is, 
it furnishes to the Reserve and National 
Guard units basically trained soldiers, thus 
freeing the commanders to concentrate on 
unit training. Some of the hard skills needed 
in the Reserve units require more than 6 
months’ training. These may be secured 
trom 2-year obligors or by retaining 6-month 
trainees on active duty on a voluntary basis 
up to 4 months beyond the 6-month period 
to acquire these hard skills. I believe that 
Reserve and Guard unit commanders gen- 
erally have not availed themselves of this 
provision. More emphasis on encouraging 
young men to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to acquire these hard skills, many of 
which have value in civilian occupations, 
will help to remedy the shortage of hard 
skills among the 6-month trainees discov- 
ered in the recent bulldup and will lessen 
the need to call fillers from the 2- and 3- 
year prior service personnel in any future 
buildup. 

Increased emphasis on training in the hard 
skills also will lessen the percentage of mis- 
assigned personnel upon which you have had 
a report from the General Accounting Office. 
Though these misassignments will require 
continuing effort to correct, I am of the 
opinion that the apparent high percentage 
of misassigned personnel is not as serious as 
it might appear to be. Many misassignments 
in the Reserve Forces can be attributed to 
the geography factor. A good ordnance 
mechanic in a town which has only a quar- 
termaster company is assigned to a job for 
which he may not possess MOS qualification. 
Upon mobilization this man logically would 
be transferred to an ordnance company. A 
large percentage of misassignments can be 
corrected upon mobilization. Of course 
newly assigned personnel and those in units 
recently reorganized require time and train- 
ing to qualify for their new assignments, 
However, a man who has learned to drill, 
to shoot, to live in the field, and to be a 
member of the team can become MOS qual- 
ified much sooner than one without this 
basic military training. All unit personnel 
have these basic skills. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
man of the committee, the broad national 
defense aims of the proponents of the pro- 
posed reorganization plan and those of the 
members of the General Staff Committees on 
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Army Reserve and Army National Guard 
Policy are similar, if not identical. We, how- 
ever, have not been convinced that the pro- 
posed plan will accomplish these alms. We 
believe that military considerations alone 
should dictate the size, composition, and 
organization. of our Reserve components. 
Obviously, budgetary and manpower ceilings 
were limiting factors in the preparation of 
the plan under discussion. 


Intellectual Snobbery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have thought that Dr. Arthur Schlesin- 
ger, the Presidential assistant, was all 
wet before some joker threw him into 
Bobby Kennedy’s pool the other night, 
during their riotous party. He has now 
proved this without a doubt by his col- 
loquy with Henry J. Taylor, whose arti- 
cle in yesterday’s Washington Daily 
News is submitted herewith: 

I’m CALLED AN IDIOT 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

Presidential Adviser Arthur Schlesinger, 
Jr., and I have had a talk over his White 
House phone. Here is a public official with 
style, although our talk was not an unquali- 
fied success; possibly due, in part, to a sense 
of discouragement that overtook me with 
his first words. Tou are an idiot," he 
began. 

Dr. Schlesinger recently showed up with 
an article in the Saturday Evening Post, and 
I turned to the source to ask about it. A 
question arises, because when President 
Kennedy entered the White House he issued 
an Executive order prohibiting outside work 
for personal gain by any executive depart- 
ment appointee. Mr. Kennedy's official reg- 
ulation sternly stated none of them is to 
make money on the side. His emphasis on 
this captured the headlines (and approval) 
of the country. 

Beyond “You are an Idiot,“ Dr. Schlesinger 
continued: “I know nothing about money I 
may be making from the Saturday Evening 
Post. I leave that sort of thing to my pub- 
lishers.” 

This probably makes Dr. Schlesinger 
unique in the entire history of belles lettres 
anywhere on earth: A writer who does not 
know what he is paid or, astoundingly 
enough, whether he is paid at all. A more 
preposterous contention is hard to image, 
soon confirmed as such, I may add, by both 
Robert Sherrod, editor of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, and Executive Vice President 
Lovell Thompson, of Boston's Houghton, 
Mimin & Co., who will publish the book Dr. 
Schlesinger is writing, from which the Post 
article is taken. 

“It's the Post's policy never to publish 
anything without paying for it," Mr, Sher- 
rod told me, “and, of course, we paid for the 
Schlesinger piece.” Mr. Sherrod volun- 
teered to ascertain from an assistant the ex- 
act amount the Post paid, but then he and 
I agreed, as seemed quite proper, that it 
would be wrong for the Post to reveal what 
Dr. Schlesinger himself had refused to dis- 
close. 

“Dr. Schlesinger's ethics as a White House 
official writing for profit simply were not in 
our thoughts,” Mr. Sherrod stated frankly 
and with honesty, for he's that kind of a 
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man. Mr, Thompson, in Boston, likewise 
concurred in Mr. Sherrod’s view that Dr. 
Scheslinger had tied his tongue, too. “It 
puts Houghton, Mifflin in the same position,” 
he told me. “If Dr. Schlesinger will not 
answer for himself, I'm sorry I cannot say.” 

I had reminded Dr. Schlesinger, of course, 
that he ts a Government official of public 
payroll, and surely a Presidential appointee, 
selling money-making material. Yet, Mr. 
Schlesinger did not admit the slightest rec- 
ognition of Mr. Kennedy’s regulation. 

Dr. Schlesinger informed me that my ob- 
jections to much he has written through the 
years arises because he “often deals in irony” 
and that critics “fail miserably” to realize 
this. I replied that I could not see any 
"irony" in literally hundreds of his state- 
ments condemning capitalism, including 
those inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
that I have quoted recently. I asked Dr. 
Schlesinger how he could claim “irony” as 
his excuse for his statement, for example, 
that capitalism is Samson in the temple. 

I can only give you his reply verbatim. “It 
is obvious to me,” he said, “that I write for 
people who have higher intellectual quali- 
tles than you possess.” With this he banged 
down the telephone. 

In doing so, Dr. Schlesinger put a fitting 
end to my disturbing experience. I assume 
the question of the money Dr. Schlesinger 
is making—which he ducked entirely—is up 
to the President to answer as a public mat- 
ter jeo his directive right in the 
White House itself. But, in an even larger 
sense, any citizen who thinks for 1 minute 
that the risks in genera] from the Schles- 
inger mentality, operating in abundance at 
the policy level, are overstated is tragically, 
tragically mistaken. 


It is a tragedy that these arrogant 
know-it-alls around the President are 
not cut down to size by the President 
himself. It is also apparent that they 
do not pay any attention to White House 
rules. 


Water Reclamation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1962 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I submit for 
inclusion in the Recorp an interesting 
and informative article in regard to de- 
velopments in the area of reclaiming 
water, which appeared in a recent. issue 
of the Los Angeles Times. 

The article follows: 

WATER AND WASTE OFFER Two VITAL PROBLEMS 
Here—HicHer SUPPLY Costs Pur EMPHASIS 
ON RECLAMATION AS WELL AS CONVERSION 

(By George Getze) 

In 49 BC Julius Caesar was encamped out- 
side the walls of Alexandria, then the proud- 
est, most civilized city of the Mediterranean 
shore. 

To get fresh water for his besieging troops, 
Caesar ordered his engineers to build solar 
evaporators to distill fresh water from the 
salty water of the sea. 

It worked, and although the process used 
by Caesar more than 2,000 years ago has been 
improved, it is essentially the same process 
used today. Heat is used to evaporate the 
salty ocean water into steam, which is then 
converted back into water by cooling, leaving 
the salts behind. 
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Such salt water conversion as a practical 
way of supplying the enormous amounts of 
water needed by today’s metropolitan areas 
is. only an “attractive mirage,” in the words 
of G. F. White, University of Chicago pro- 
fessor. 

Two SERIOUS PROBLEMS 


This lack of basic advance in obtalning 
fresh water from the oceans points up two of 
modern civilization’s most serious prob- 
lems—water supply and waste disposal. 

Between 1955 and today, for example, the 
American people increased their daily use of 
water by more than 12 percent, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior recently reported. 

Southern California, the most populous of 
the earth's dry regions, probably never will 
have water to spare, even with full develop- 
ment of the Feather River project, according 
to Harvey F. Ludwig, executive and research 
director of an Arcadia firm that specializes in 
solving all kinds of water problems. 

The company, Ludwig Engineering and 
Science, is operated by six men, including 
four Ludwig brothers. 

The brothers are Alfred, president; Gor- 
don, vice president; Harvey, secretary, and 
Russell, treasurer. Joseph L. Feeney and 
Carl C. Pascal are also vice presidents. 

HIGH COST SEEN 


Harvey Ludwig, a water problem consult- 
ant to both the World Health tion 
and the U.S. Public Health Service, believes 
the water from the Feather River may even- 
tually cost $100 an acre-foot. 

Water pumped from local wells now costs 
from $5 to $10 and Colorado River water 
costs $25 an acre-foot. 

One result of the high cost of Feather 
River water, Ludwig believes, will be increas- 
ing interest in water reclamation. 

More than 600 million gallons of water pour 
into the ocean every day from the Los 
Angeles County and city sewage systems, and 
more and more of this will be reclaimed be- 
cause it is cheaper and suitable for many 
purposes, Ludwig says. 

MANY NOW RECLAIM WATER 


Many southern California communities al- 
ready are reclaiming water or are preparing 
to do so. 

At Whittier Narrows the Los Angeles 
County Sanitation and Flood Control Dis- 
tricts will reclaim water and spread it in the 
river bottoms of the San Gabriel and Rio 
Hondo. It will be used to keep sea water 
from invading the underground natural 
water basins and will cost about $20 an acre- 
Toot. 

At the Hyperion outfall purified water is 
being forced into the ground under pressure, 
also to act as @ barrier against sea water 
intrusion. 

Burbank is planning to reclaim 2 millon 
gallons of water a day for its municipal 
powerplant, now using Colorado River water. 

HUGE PROJECT AT IRVINE 


One of the most impressive reclamation 
projects being planned by Ludwig Enginecr- 
ing and Science is for University Town 
Center, the site of the new Orange County 
campus of the University of California at 
Irvine. 

The city will have two golf courses, a 350- 
acre wooded area, 500 acres of lawns avd 
planted grounds on the campus itself, a 120- 
acre park, and thousands of private lawns 
and gardens. 

All will be, irrigated with reclaimed water. 
It would cost $50 an acre-foot to have 
water taken away by the Orange County 
Sanitation District, and since that is about 
what it will cost to reclaim it, the city’s 
irrigation water will be almost free. 

The only fresh water that will have to be 
bought will be for domestic uses. 


BIG OPERATION IN ISRAEL 


The largest reclamation project in thé 
world is now being planned for Tel Aviv, 
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Israel. One hundred million gallons will be 
Purified and spread in the desert, to be 
Dumped from wells and put into water mains 
tor every kind of use. 

Ludwig Engineering & Science is consult- 
ant for this project to Tahal, the Israeli water 
Supply agency. 

According to Arthur J. Inerfield, senior en- 

with the State department of water 
Tesources, present California laws prohibit 
reclaimed water for many purposes. 
recently said it is inconceivable that the 
Bublic soon would be permitted to drink 
such water. 

There is misgiving among health author- 
ities that viruses are not killed by present 
Methods of treatment and reclamation, but 
Ludwig estimates that the water taken from 

Mississippi River at New Orleans is two- 
thirds “used” and that the same is true of 
Water taken from the Rhine at Rotterdam. 

Getting rid of industrial and other wastes 
la as serious a problem for citles as getting 
fresh water, Ludwig says. 

WASTES OFFER PROBLEM 


“Coastal cities that can discharge waste 
into the oceans have an enormous advan- 
tage over inland cities like Chicago," he said. 

“In the coming decades, as population con- 
tinues to grow and industries burgeon, this 
advantage will become greater.” 

Ludwig, a consultant to the Great. Lakes- 
Diinois River Basin project of the USPHS, 
Which is trying to find a solution to Chi- 
go's problem of waste disposal, said com- 

es planning a new factory can no longer 
3 that has a good water 
. 

They also have to take into consideration 
Sites from which industrial waste can be 
Conveniently and safely discharged,” he said. 

“REFRACTORY” THIRD REMAINS 


Besides the chemicals and acids that make 
ud much industrial waste, the average city’s 
Waste water also contains about 300 parts 
Of organic material per million parts of 
Water. Two-thirds of this is now being re- 

by primary and secondary. treatment 
Systems, but there is what Ludwig calls a 
fefractory" one-third that present methods 
or treatment do not touch. 

It is this refractory 100 parts per million 
that poses one of the unsolved problems of 
the future. Even though two-thirds of 

Material is removed, the remaining 
third is becoming too much for rivers to re- 
move. This is what is happening in Chicago 
and other inland cities of the world. 

One of the important research programs 
teeny underway ls a study of ways to take 

“tefactory third“ of organic material out 
QI waste water. 
SWISS TAKE LEAD 


tan Swiss Federal Institute of Technology 

taken the lead in this study and Ludwig 
¥ Y recently returned from Switzerland 
mete he observed the progress being made 


p 'The only sure thing about future water 
feoblems, including those of southern Call- 
Fi is that they will be complex,” Ludwig 


of The correct way to look at the problems 
two UPply and disposal is to look at them as 
© sides of one coin,” he said. 
Ludwig, who recently was elected vice 
“aident of the California Water Pollution 
Ntrol Association, believes the ocean will 
— to be important for disposal of 
Roe but that reclamation will become 
Romi and more general where it is eco- 
Cally practical, 


br 
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Coming Events Cast Their Shadows 
Before 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out history men have repeatedly tried to 
change the course of the political, eco- 
nomical, and geographical destiny of the 
world's nations. None ever succeeded. 

Of course there have been temporary 
achievements along the planned courses 
of the planners and schemers. When 
using the word “schemers” we cover the 
whole field of their activities from the 
beginning of time until the present. 

Recently one of my friends sent me 
an article appearing in a foreign news- 
paper. In sending me the article he said 
in part: 

Your long and lonely fight against the hid- 
den but inevitable consequences of unre- 
stricted uneconomic world trade seems to 
have more substance than meets the eye. 
Tn our rush to put personal considerations 
behind the all powerful and unquestionable 
welfare of the state, we seem to have set 
aside all lessons of history and all concepts 
of the kind of life carved out of this wilder- 
ness by the Founding Fathers, 

Too few of us are aware of the persistent 
drive toward Willkie’s one-world idea. 
Maybe it is good, maybe it is the only way 
out.. Be that as it may, the appalling thing 
to me as a citizen is the callousness of the 
architects of the grand plan, their utter dis- 
regard of the fundamentals of a free society, 
the double talk, the false front put on the 
whole scheme. 

If joining a world federation of nations is 
the answer to the future of mankind, let 
us at least be told that this is the road we 
are taking. Let us not hide behind the In- 
terests of the powerful groups within our 
Nation and their counterparts in other na- 
tions whose main concept of human rela- 
tions is based upon cash balances in the 
banks and the price of labor. 

To some, statistics provide answers; to oth- 
ers, statistics provide alibies. 


Mr. Speaker, after receiving the above- 
quoted letter, I read the article by C. 
Knolton Nash, not once but over again 
and again. 

I tried to shoot it full of holes. I could 
not, simply because of my own studies 
and conclusions. 

If Mr. Nash were wrong, why are we 
witneessing the greatest campaign in 
our political history since the ratifica- 
tion of our original Constitution? Why 
the millions of dollars and billions of 
words in support of a trade plan which, 
if inaugurated, will set the unfolding 
of the grand plan which Nash hails as 
“the superior State of the North.” 

Personally, like all Amricans, I can 
live under any conditions any other citi- 
zen can. However, I would like to know 
just what these conditions are going to 
be. Like all other Americans, I believe 
I am entitled to know what is in store 
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for my children and my children’s chil- 


dren. I want, with my fellow Ameri- 
cans, a chance to voice an opinion and, 
in my case, as a Representative of the 
people, a chance to cast my vote one way 
or the other, knowing why and for what 
I am voting. 

If the American people are being driv- 
en into a treaty bound agreement, for 
economic, political, and military union 
because of fear of communism rather 
than in their own individual and na- 
tional interest and other considerations, 
they ought to be told. If they know and 
still accept the course of action planned 
for them, well and good. It goes without 
saying, all of us will obey the will of the 
majority. 

The people, in whose name all changes 
take place in government, can be talked 
into anything when they are kept unin- 
formed and ignorant of the real pur- 
poses for the changes. 

Throughout history this has been the 
case.. The Russian people revolted. Did 
they revolt for the kind of tyranny that 
they have been subjected to? Did they 
vote to destroy their freedom of religion, 
their right to work in their own fields, 
the right to raise their own families? 
They did not: 

If the revolutionary leaders would 
have proposed their plans for a police 
state openly, instead of building up the 
pressure against the known oppression 
of the ruling classes, there never would 
have been a communistic government. 

Bringing our history closer to home 
and up to date, let us take a look at Cuba. 
Did the Cubans revolt for communistic 
Castroism, or did they revolt against 
corruption and tyranny, poverty, and 
century-old peasantry? The answer is 
obvious. They were uninformed, mis- 
led, and misguided. 

I recognize, and so do you, that the 
revolution being planned for-us may well 
be bloodless and it may well be the com- 
plete opposite of the tyranny of com- 
munism, but unless the people are aware 
of the real aims of the planners is it 
not much the same in the final outcome. 

Americans will be Americans in much 
the same manner as Pennsylvanians 
are Pennsylvanians. We, in Pennsyl- 
vania, have a constitutional State au- 
thority, but regardless of how much we 
talk about States rights all of us know 
that the power and influence of the 
Federal Government makes our power 
independent but not absolute. We must, 
asa member of the family of States, live 
within the same rules set for the rest of 
the family. Like all families, the back- 
ward, less able, will get the greater bene- 
fits and considerations. This may be 
very good, but let us know what we are 
asking for. 

As I have said—even this may be all 
right. All we can ask is that we be told, 
that we be let in on the plans. I shall 
venture a guess that few if any Mem- 
bers of Congress know or believe the 
situation to be other than what we are 
told it is. Few if any of the great mass 
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of Americans believe or even give a 
thought to the consequences of an all- 
out capitalistic form of government. 
Outright capitalism as such means ex- 
ploitation, planned economy, price fixing, 
profiteering, and separation of our 
peoples into classes, on educational, oc- 
cupational, and financial lines. 

There is a difference, however, in capi- 
talism, in the degree of power given to 
any person or group. Constitutional, 
democratic capitalism such as we have 
developed in the United States of Amer- 
ica, is the best known form of govern- 
ment yet devised by man. It gives the 
promise of greater personal freedom, ful- 
fillment of individual ambition, desires, 
and wants than any other form of gov- 
ernment, It is only when we lose sight 
of the human equation in our commer- 
cial planning, whether it be internal or 
external, that we endanger these con- 
cepts and promises of our way of life. 

There was a time when the whole ef- 
fort of this Nation was expanded toward 
the creation and protection of industry 
and jobs. We seem to have stopped the 
pendulum to the other side of the swing 
and now it appears that jobs and invest- 
ments are secondary and production and 
trade are primary considerations of our 
planned economy. It will not work; 
simply and bluntly stated, it will not 
work. 

Our memories are very short. When 
this Nation was caught up in the great 
whirlpool of human misery caused by the 
great worldwide depression of the late 
twenties and early thirties, did we at- 
tempt to solve the problem by automa- 
tion, cut prices and more production? 
We did not; we did exactly the opposite. 
Did the Federal Government tax incomes 
to producers? It did not; it gave spend- 
ing money to consumers. 


Irish Echo Hails William C. O’Brien 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1962 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
as part of the recognition of the 50th 
anniversary of the Church of the Good 
Shepherd in New York City, the news- 
paper, the Irish Echo, published an ar- 
ticle by John Grimes about a leading 
layman of the parish, Mr. William C. 
O'Brien. Bill O’Brien has a distinguished 
record of 45 years of active service in his 
parish. He is, as the article points out, 
a Knight of Malta as well as a Knight of 
the Holy Sepulcher. ` 

Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks, I include the article about 
Mr. O’Brien from the issue of the Irish 
Echo for Saturday, June 2, 1962: 

Britt O'BRIEN’S DISTINGUISHED RECORD; 45 
YEARS’ ACTIVE SERVICE FOR PARISH 
(By John Grimes) 

Living in one parish for 45 years Is pretty 
much of a rarity in this day and age of 
“greener grass“; selfless devotion to the par- 
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ish In the form of hard work for 45 years is 
even more so. William C. O'Brien is such a 
person. 

We stopped off at his home the other day 
because we heard he was a Knight of Malta, 
and we figured such a man was worth inter- 
viewing. But we discovered that he and his 
wife are also members of the Order of the 
Knights and Ladies of the Holy Sepulchre. 
To be recognized once by His Holiness is a 
supreme honor—twice. 

Bill is an organization man. His organi- 
zation is Church of the Good Shepherd. 
We realized this 2 minutes after we had 
taken off our Coat. Instead of talking about 
his knighthood, he immediately expounded 
on his parish. And this he did with a re- 
markable memory and fondness; the evolu- 
tion, the bullding, the progress, 

Not all his memories are pleasant—three 
wars and a depression take care of the nega- 
tive side. Always one to volunteer, Bill 
found himself behind a desk of the local 
draft board at the outbreak of World War 
II. Parish boys whom he had watched 
growing up were summoned by his signa- 
ture. On too many occasions were there un- 
happy endings. 

Working at the draft board, of course, was 
extracurricular, as is his labor for the parish. 
Retired now for 5 years, Bill spent 50 years 
in the publishing business as general man- 
ager of the Rural New Yorker, Perhaps his 
affinity to farm interests stems from the 
fact that he was born in Middletown, N. V., 
70 years ago. When he was 10 years old, 
his family moved to New York City. Fifteen 
years later, in 1917, he met and married 
Lillian Murphy of Ascension Parish, His 
decision to set up residence at 212th Street 
and Broadway has since proved to be a boon 
to the parish he loves. 

Since everyone seems to be looking at the 
record nowadays, let's take a look at Bill's: 
current president of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society, member of the Knights of Colum- 
bus, former president, secretary, and treas- 
urer of the Holy Name Society, chairman of 
countless committees, and, as mentioned 
above, his membership in the Knights of 
Malta and the Holy Sepulchre. 

Maybe we're impressed by his record. 
Maybe his love and devotion to his parish 
sways us. Whatever it is, we can safely say 
that the Church of the Good Shepherd has 
been greatly enriched by the presence in the 
parish of William C. O'Brien. 


Administration’s Strong-Arm Methods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of the country now realize that 
President Kennedy has been politically 
bulldozing Members of Congress for the 
past year and a half. This disgraceful 
practice became so bad, that yesterday, 
the House of Representatives dealt the 
President a deservedly stunning defeat. 

In today’s New York Herald Tribune, 
Donald I. Rogers talks about ruthless 
pressure and how two courageous Re- 
publicans resisted it: 

RUTHLESS PRESSURE 
(By Donald I. Rogers) 

What with scandals about stockpiling 

under the Eisenhower administration and 
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Billie Sol Estes under the Kennedys, Wah- 
ington commentators were prone to slide 
over what to a non-Washingtonlan seemed 
like some highly scandalous testimony last 
week. 

During the debate over lifting the Fed- 
eral debt ceiling to $308 billion, two Con- 
gressmen announced that they had been 
threatened with cutback or cancellations of 
defense contracts back home in their con- 
stituencies if they didn't vote for the big- 
ger debt. 

Representative GEraLD R. Forn, In., Re- 
publican, of Michigan, and Representative R. 
WALTER RIEHLMAN, Republican, of New York, 
both reported that the threats had been re- 
layed to them by defense contractors. The 
contractors, they said, had been attending 
conferences at the Defense Department. 

In each case, the defense contractor said 
he had been told that his Congressman had 
better vote “right” or defense contracts in 
his area would be in jeopardy. 

This received but scant attention in the 
press. Perhaps it was regarded as a sma 
matter anyway, in view of the fact that the 
House voted for increasing the debt ceiling- 

It is not known, however, whether this 
pressure from the Defense Department was 
more widespread and whether it might have 
worked in some cases. 

It didn’t work with either Congressman 
Foro or Congressman Riruuman, both of 
whom voted against the increase, and it 
shouldn't have worked, either, for any 
other Congressman who was sincerely op- 
posed to the increase, for it was a hollow 
threat. 

It is incredible to believe that either the 
administration or officials in the Defense De- 
partment would seriously consider weaken- 
ing America’s defenses in the event that 
cutbacks in spending had to be made. 

Such would not be the case anyway. 
When about half the Federal budget is for 
nondefense items, some of them embod 
rather frilly new programs, no one would 
expect vital defenses to suffer. Much other 
fat could be cut off first. 

Moreover, since unemployment is a nag- 
gingly persistent problem with the admin- 
istration and unions are getting restless, it 
it not likely that the administration would 
be willing to throw many defense workers 
out of their jobs, just out of political spite- 

Both Congressman Rink Mam and Con- 
gressman Forp are asked to notify this re- 
porter if any evidence of unscheduled or un- 
expected cutbacks in defense contracts 
noted in his district, for such violation of 
public trust on the part of Defense 
ment officials would require public exposure: 

Congressman RERHLMAN said ye 
that it was the most ruthless approach from 
a branch of Government I have seen in my 
16 years in Congress.” 

Ruthless, indeed, It is evident that what 
happened to the two Congressmen, both of 
whom come from districts which have * 
number of defense contracts, was one more 
instance of administration pressure—un- 
ethical, underhanded pressure—to push 4 
pet bill through Congress. 

Both Representatives should be compli- 
mented for their courage in standing UP 
against such pressure. It was an act 
patriotism, for it preserves the representa 
tive system which is truly in jeopardy by 
such pressures. 

Both Congressmen realized that all of th® 
defense programs could be continued with 
out increasing the debt, and recognized * 
pressure as being directed primarily 3 
financing the more debatable programs 
which have multiplied in Government. 

The power now concentrated in Gover?” 
ment, particularly in the executive d 
ments, is being applied to acquire still mos 
power. It should worry thoughtful Amer 
icans. 
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Whether the White House knew of this 
Pressure from the Defense Department or 
Rot. the responsibility for such conduct rests 
solely with the Commander in Chief. 

For os President Truman once sald: “The 
buck stops here.” 

í 


The Welfare County 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON, ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently County Commissioner Seymour 
imon, a member of the board of Cook 
County Commissioners in Chicago and 
also chairman of that distinguished 
body's very important committee on fi- 
es, delivered an excellent speech 
Which I believe is most timely in view 
of the present debate over proposals to 
extend social security benefits to include 
hospital care. 
oner Simon has earned a na- 
tlonwide reputation for his deep under- 
of the financial problems which 
ront America’s urban communities 
today. As the person who must decide 
on the budget for perhaps the largest 
le county in the United States, Com- 
Oner Simon is particularly well 
th €d to discuss the extent to which 
© welfare problems of individual com- 
Munities become a national problem. 
It is my deep conviction that Commis- 
I Simon’s remarks are so timely that 
soe taking the privilege today of in- 
uding in today’s Recorp his entire 
the which he recently delivered to 
City Club of Chicago. 
Tearnestly hope that my colleagues will 
3 ully read Mr. Simon’s analysis in 
mee to better understand why the large 
ban areas of America, in particular, 
and all local communities in general, 
Reed some form of assistance from the 
= ederal Government in dealing with the 
Hunting cost of welfare assistance to 
tizens at the local level. I believe Com- 
abl Oner Simon has. performed a valu- 
o e public service by sharing his per- 
hee experience and knowledge in deal- 
Fk With his problem with the community 
t & whole. Here we have an oppor- 
the ty to see graphically how serious is 
1 Problem which local communities 
oe today and how urgently assistance 
if 1 the Federal Government is needed 
‘Ocal taxpayers are to be spared the 
manger of property taxes reaching a level 
th h could be considered impossible for 
a to meet through local taxation. 
Simon's excellent analysis follows: 
(s THe WELFARE COUNTY 
Peech delivered to City Club of Chicago, 
by Seymour Simon, March 12, 1962) 
t me to present some figures which 


Sil serve as b: 
ackground for our discussion 
afternoon 


this 


— 1962 county budget, your county 
Coun, &ppropriated $12.5 million for our 
for — hospital, which provides medical care 
Count, adigent: $11.6 million for the Cook 
nua School of Nursing, which provides 
— Services for the county hospital; $9.6 

u for Oak Forest Hospital, an institu- 


for the aged who are indigent or have 
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no one to care for them; and 62 million for 
the department of public aid, which admin- 
isters the relief and welfare funds provided 
by the State of Dlinols. 

The total of these appropriations is $35 
million—more than 40 percent of the entire 
county corporate budget for 1962. These 
items are appropriations for what might be 
termed welfare services”: they provide for the 
sick, the old, the needy, the helpless. 

On the day of passage of the current 
budget, John Duffy, the able president of 
the county board, observed that Cook County 
could be labeled a “welfare county”; that 
the budget the board was passing was largely 
a welfare budget, since the increases in the 
budget were for the most part in the welfare 
items; and that he did not know when or 
where the welfare services offered by the 
county would stop. President Duffy was 
right in his appraisal of the budget. He 
performed a service to the people of this 
county by calling their attention ‘to the 
welfare activities to which their county gov- 
ernment is committed in increasing amounts 
each year, and in expressing concern over 
the need to pay for these requirements out 
of the corporate fund which is made up 
principally of the property tax levy. 

The term “welfare state” has fallen into 
disrepute. It has developed a unique mean- 
ing. It is used often as a critical expression 
by those who opopse the idea of government 
providing welfare services to its citizens, and 
seldom by those favoring such services. It is 
used as an expression of attack more often 
than as one of praise. The meaning it has 
come to have conjures up an image more to- 
talitarian than democratic—more European 
than American. Even those who believe in 
the welfare state carefully avoid the use of 
the term in defining what it is they believe 
in. This is unfortunate, because whether 
it is called the welfare state or something 
else, a large part of American Government— 
from. the county courthouse to the White 
House—is engaged In welfare activity; that 
is, in serving individuals in need. If people 
realized this, the term “welfare state” would 
be less. offensive. This will not change. It 
is, and for many years has been, part of the 
American philosophy that government will 
take care of individuals in need. This policy 
antedates the New Frontier in Illinois by 
more than a century. 

As long ago as 1845, the Illinois Legislature 
enacted “poor laws” which made it the re- 
sponsibility of the counties to give relief to 
paupers and provided that any person who 
fell sick or died in any county of the State 
without having money to pay his board, 
nursing, and medical aid was to have these 
expenses taken care of by the county. Our 
poor laws have been revised from time to 
time, but their substance remains un- 
changed: they establish as a basic policy in 
Ilinois that it is and will be the responsibil- 
ity of our counties and townships to see to 
it that people are not permitted to starve or 
to dle because they cannot afford medical or 
nursing care, and most States and counties 
of this land subscribe to this principle. 
Practically every county in this Nation pro- 
vides its poor farm; it is part of the Ameri- 
can tradition that government will come to 
the relief of the poor and destitute, the old, 
and sick. In America, government tries to 
see to.it that no one is too poor to go on 
living. 

Dr. Robert Weaver, the Federal Housing 
Administrator, recently noted here in Chi- 
cago that 70 percent of the United States 
now lives in cities. This concentration is 
even more dramatic than Dr. Weaver indi- 
cated, since by far a major portion of those 
who live in cities are found in less than 15 
metropolitan areas of which, of course, this 
county is a principal one. This trend has 
not ended; more likely, it has only begun. 
Within the next two decades we shall cer- 
tainly witness a continued depletion of the 
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small towns and continued concentration of 
the population mass in a few large cities. 
There is no way in America of building walls 
around our great cities to keep outsiders from 
entering. They will continue to come. Just 
as America was the melting pot of Europe, 
our large cities are the melting pots of Amer- 
ica. In them, unemployment and relief 
problems and the need for Government wel- 
fare programs to assist the sick and destitute, 
the weak and aged, are and will continue to 
be, great and perplexing. 

Private charity assists in this job, but it 
cannot commence to satisfy these needs. If 
private charity attempted to substitute the 
welfare services provided by the county 
board, it would have to raise almost twice as 
much as all of the organized charity drives 
in Cook County have been doing each year. 
This would be a dificult accomplishment, for 
my belief is that these drives are already 
tapping the bottom of the barrel. And, this 
is to say nothing of the amounts which would 
have to be raised by private charity to replace 
State and Federal funds expended in Cook 
County for welfare services. When Senator 
GOLDWATER, of Arizona, suggests, as he did in 
a taped interview televised in Chicago last 
Thursday, that private charity should take 
care of these needs, he demonstrates he does 
not. understand the enormity of the demands 
for welfare services in our huge cities. 

The real question is not whether these 
needs will be met. No matter how many 
attacks are made on the welfare state or 
how much noise and confusion the so-called 
political conservatives create, the long-estab- 
lished tradition that Government in the 
United States will not permit people to 
starve or die for lack of care will not be 
abandoned. The real area of decision is the 
extent to which these needs will be regarded 
as national rather than local responsibilities, 
and the extent to which provision for them 
will be made on a national basis, instead of 
looking to the taxpayers of the large metro- 
politan areas ta pay these costs through 
their local taxing structures. 

An example of a program which has had a 
significant effect on local responsibility in 
the fleld of welfare service is the social secu- 
rity system. Much maligned as this feature 
of the welfare state has been over the years, 
social security benefits have relieved the 
county board of the necessity of making ap- 
propriations it would otherwise have to call 
upon the taxpayers of Cook County to shoul- 
der. It is well for the taxpayers of Cook 
County to consider the relation between the 
social security system and their tax bills— 
particularly now, as the date approaches for 
payment of the first installment of those 
bills for the year 1961. 

Social security benefits have made many 
of our older citizens self-sufficient, so that 
they can pay private hospitals and nursing 
homes for whatever care they need, with no 
burden on the taxpayers of Cook County. 
Others, while not affluent enough to be able 
to substitute private care for county hos- 
pital or Oak Forest, are able and are required 
to reimburse the county for their care, in 
whole or in part, out of their social security 
benefits. Other Federal funds administered 
by the Ilinois Public Aid Commission are 
paid to the county for care at county hos- 
pital and Oak Forest of the blind, the dis- 
abled, and those receiving old-age assistance 
and ADC benefits. The amount received by 
the county in 1961 from these sources ex- 
ceeded $13 million. Absent these reimburse- 
ments to the county, this amount would 
necessarily be added to the corporate fund 
tax levy. Also added would be the cost of 
caring for persons who, with social security 
benefits, are able to take care of themselves. 
This is an endorsement for the social secu- 
rity program which should endear it to real 
property taxpayers in Cook County. 

As the lifespan continues to lengthen, the 
need for publicly provided medical care will 
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continue to increase. Consider the expe- 
rience at Oak Forest: It has changed in char- 
acter over the years from what could be 
called a poorhouse primarily serving the 
ambulatory to a hospital serving the aged. 
This change has come about because the 
ambulatory are supported by social security 
benefits or other old-age assistance. Ask 
yourselves, if you will, what the size of your 
property tax bills would be if these people 
had to be housed by the county in a poor- 
farm in addition to the bedridden who are 
already filling Oak Forest to capacity. It is 
when the elderly become sick, however, that 
their resources are often inadequate to see 
them through their illness, and the must 
call upon government for assistance. 

The present capacity of Oak Forest, even 
with a 500-bed addition soon to be opened, 
will be insufficient in a relatively short time. 
The county board can anticipate in the near 
future substantial increases in the county 
budget to pay for the cost of further ex- 
pansion at Oak Forest and county hospital 
to take care of our increasing aged popula- 
tion. 

No wonder President Duffy was disturbed 
by the heights to which he can see the 
county budget will rise in the foreseeable 
future. The magnitude of these require- 
ments calls for new approaches. Just as the 
social security system has already relieved 
the taxpayers of Cook County of many local 
burdens, an enlargement of this system to 
provide a means by which the aged can pay 
for their own medical needs is the only 
realistic method of picking up the tab for 
these costs. No matter what the opponents 
of the welfare state argue, this is not un- 
American; this is not socialism. It is a prac- 
tical way of carrying through the American 
and decent concept that government will not 
stand by and watch its people die because 
they cannot afford care. This will not 
weaken our local communities; on the con- 
trary, it will strengthen them by relieving 
the local taxpayer of a burden he now car- 
ries. It will give the elderly and their chil- 
dren the means of paying for the medical 
care advancing age requires, instead of forc- 
ing them to become public charges sup- 
ported by the taxpayers of their local com- 
munity. Is it not much better for people to 
be able to take care of themselves out of 
benefits which they have paid for and to 
which the law entitles them instead of hav- 
ing them cared for as public charges to the 
distress of the property-tax payers. 

The enormity of this problem in our large 
metropolitan areas makes it one which local 
taxation cannot support much longer. When 
in 1 year, as is the case, County Hospital 
treats more people than the combined pop- 
ulation of seven of the largest cities in Ili- 
nois outside of Chicago, the expansion of 
these services is a national rather than a 
local problem. And, when you stop to con- 
sider the large number of patients at County 
Hospital and Oak Forest who have come to 
this county only in recent years, it is all 
the more clear that the property taxpayers 
of the welfare county are entitled to the 
assistance of a welfare-minded Federal Goy- 
ernment. 

National assistance is required to solve 
many other areas of difficulty which concern 
local government in the heavily populated 
counties of America. Foremost among these 
are problems presented by the unemployed 
and by the large numbers of people receiv- 
ing relief and aid to dependent children 
grants. A great many of these people trace 
their origins to counties other than Cook 
and to States other than Illinols. Part of 
their problem is that they lack the educa- 
ion and training to make them adequate 
workers. They are marginal employees—the 
first to feel the attrition of contracting em- 
ployment opportunities. 

There are people who take delight in mak- 
ing a whipping boy of this portion of our 
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population. The unemployed and the poor 
are easy enough for anyone to pick on be- 
cause they are disorganized and have few 
readily available spokesmen. The New- 
burgh, N.Y. approach of “most relief is a 
racket—let’s crack down on the relief rolls 
and reduce them” is not the answer. It 
isn’t even true, as the Committee To Study 
the ADC Program in Cook County appointed 
by the county board in 1959 indicated in its 
report popularly known as the Greenleigh 
study. The Newburgh approach has nothing 
constructive to offer. It will only plague 
the great cities with additional slums, new 
delinquency, more crime and new hopeless- 
ness. 

Unemployment is a national problem. Its 
victims do not seek it—it comes to them 
against their wishes. There is nothing local 
government can do to stop it, and little, if 
anything, it can do to cure it. Yet its fre- 
quency and the large numbers it affects is 
sapping the well being of our cities. 

Thousands of the unemployed in our large 
metropolitan areas whose skills and adapt- 
abilities are marginal must be rehabilitated 
by a program of training and development if 
they are ever again to obtain steady employ- 
ment. Local government can contribute to 
this kind of program by pilot studies which 
glve play to the imagination and experi- 
mentation needed to develop worthwhile 
techniques of rehabilitation. But these 
techniques, when developed, can be carried 
out only by the Federal Government, since a 
really effective program of training and re- 
habilitation would be so vast and expensive 
no local or State entity could possibly af- 
ford to see it through, 

We need be even more concerned in the 
great welfare counties about the kind of 
training and education the future labor force 
of America is receiving, particularly those 
who are in schools in small towns and rural 
areas. A student in an underfinanced and 
poorly staffed school In an area outside Cook 
County is a potential source of trouble to 
every taxpayer in Cook County if he finds his 
way here when he grows up. It should beas 
much concern to the people of this county 
that the schools throughout the land are 
adequate in the-training they offer as that 
the standards of our own local school systems 
are acceptable. The proposed program of 
Federal aid to education will affect the 
future welfare requirements of Cook County 
by increasing the abilities and skills of those 
who will come to this county and to the other 
big cities of this country In the years ahead. 
Its passage will help avoid difficulty in the 
big cities and ease the burden on the tax- 
payers of the big counties in the future. 

We may not yet live in one world, but it is 
certain we live in one land. No metropoli- 
tan area in America is an island unto itself. 
The problems of each are those of the Nation. 
Their solution in the area of welfare services 
cannot be found on a piecemeal, local basis. 
They can be achieved only by a unified na- 
tional approach and by national programs de- 
signed to secure and strengthen all the 
citizens.of our land. 


The Heart of the Matter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1962 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, an out- 
standing editorial] appeared in the News, 
of Frederick, Md., on June 12, 1962. It 
sheds light where light must be shed if 
members of our society are to discharge 
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our responsibilities with the same high 
purpose as characterized the lives of our 
forefathers: 

PARTNERS 

Americans of the past struggled long and 
hard to earn the place in the sun this coun- 
try now enjoys. 

Too many Americans of today consider 
their high standard of living, their cars, their 
fine homes, and their stocks and bonds in- 
alienable rights. They forget that Ameri- 
cans of the past did not always have 1uU%- 
uries, that they got them through thrift 
hard work, and good commonsense. 

Americans of today have inherited theif 
good times. They are deluded into believing 
that prosperity feeds on itself, that it spawns 
ease and contentment and all the other 
things of life. The truth is that hard 
self-discipline, and feet planted solidly on 
the ground are the prerequisites of the 
life. 

Our fathers and our fathers’ fathers knew 
this, but the trouble is that they 
along the fruits of their labors and not al- 
ways the spirit which made this country 
Americans expect too much for 
nothing. 

It's about time they quit expecting shorter 
hours of work, higher wages, and all the 
luxuries of life to be served up to them on 
an endless row of silver platters, 

Laziness and prosperity have always bee? 
uneasy partners, but hard work and pros- 
perity have looked good together from the 
beginning of time. 


Administration Resents Facts 
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HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, time 
after time the Kennedy administration 
has censored people within the execu- 
tive branch. Recently Ewen Clague, WP 8 
enjoys the reputation of a model publ 
servant, was apparently reprimand 
for having predicted a recession. in 

In yesterday's New York Times and 
today’s New York Herald Tribune 
have the story: i 
[From the New York (N..) Times, June 21, 

1962] 
ADMINISTRATION TAPS THE KNUCKLES OF aN 

Arp WHo TALKED oF RECESSION IN 1963 

(By Richard E. Mooney) f 

WasHINGTon, June 20.—The administraz 
tion sought to turn of unwanted talk 
récession today. of 

Ewan Clague, longtime Commissioner 9 
the Labor Department’s Bureau of Labor 97 — 
tisties, started the talk yesterday with 
marks to the Interstate Conference on LA 
Statistics at Atlantic City. of 

Mr. Clague, who enjoys the reputation er 
a model public servant with a passion 0 
avoiding controversy, had said that histori 
patterns indicated that another recession 
might begin about mid-1963. $ 

Today, after Secretary of Labor Arthur 5 
Goldberg had talked with Mr. Olagus nt 
Atlantic City by telephone, the Departm 
issued a statement from Mr. Clague sar pe 
that “my informal remarks should not on 
interpreted as predicting a possible recess. 
in 1963." He said that he was only exp! tne 
ing that historic trends, when applied to > pió 
present situation, “indicated an econ 963, 
peak might be reached sometime in . 
which might be followed by a business do 
turn.“ 
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THE LAST IN MAY 1960 

The last recession, starting in May, 1960, 
Came 2 years and 10 months after the one 
before it, starting In July 1957, The 1957 
tecesslon came 4 years after the one in 1953. 
The 1953 recession came 4 yoars and 8 
Months after the one in 1949, but that period 
iicluded the added stimulus of the Korean 
yar, 

The administration, from President Ken- 
hedy down, has noted many times that the 
Ume between recessions has been growing 
Shorter, but it has sworn to reverse the 
trend. Its official published projections of 
the economic outlook show no recession 
developing. 

Though the current upswing has lifted 

e economy to new record levels in most 
řespects, the pace has fallen behind the 
Oficial predictions this year. This has given 
rise to thoughts that this upawing—only 16 
Months old—may be losing steam. In this 
Setting, already worsened by the stock market 
break and by some degree of sourness in 
business-government relations, the adminis- 
tration has been trying in recent days to 

P its official talk calm. 

Mr. Clague is not the only career official 
to have said things that appear to run con- 

to the administration's economic pre- 
Actions, 

For most of the year others have been say- 
ing— though not in public speeches—that 
the total of business activity this year was 
not going to reach the $570 billion predicted 
in January by the President's Council of 
Economic Advisers. Administration officials 
are saying now that the odds are against 

ng it. 
QUARTER IS DELOW MARK 

In the current quarter it is estimated that 
the rate of activity is about $556 billion per 
Year. Continued improvement is expected, 
a Government and non-Government au- 
in Antes, but it would take an actual speedup 

second half of the year to achieve the 
Predicted mark. 
A short summary of the business situa- 
tlon right now might be high and rising but 
ain. Reports are in hand for the 
Month of May now. 
foul pite the cutback in steel production 
tee ee the settlement of the industry’s 
2 labor contract in March, overall factory 
82 of durable goods have held to record 
la and total industrial production has 
Continued to rise. 
m ona! incomes rose to another new high 
Auna, though only slightly greater than 
dus. But retail sales declined, Employ- 
yan Sets new records for each month, but 
tay mient has been receding only grad- 


in businesses are investing 8 percent more 
Plant and equipment this year than they 
the det Year, but this is only about one half 
increase that the administration was 
ring on. Furthermore, these plans for 
do datment have not risen as they usually 
When an upswing is in progress. 


[From the New York (N..) Herald Tribune, 
June 21, 1962] 


WARNING SiGNaLs: RECESSION Dun 
(By Joseph R. Slevin) 


bent u. saying that a recession Is likely this 


rar and tha: 
thirg t It could come as early as the 


The marker. 
tigane ets system can send out false 
that but the weight of expert opinion 18 
mee current alert is the real thing. 
ident Raymond J. Saulnier, chairman of Pres- 
vis mhower's Council of Economic Ad- 
Bive Set up the warning system in 1957 to 
hind the White House advance notice of busi- 
has cumps and the Kennedy administration 
developed it further. 
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The heart of the system is a group of eco- 
nomic barometers that traditionally turn 
down before overall economic activity dips. 
They originally were developed by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research and are 
called leading indicators. 

Economists are impressed by the number 
of signals that are flashing now and by the 
length of time that they have been lit. 

The deeply disturbing fact is that 20 of 
the 26 leaders are pointing down. That 
strongly suggests a widespread weakening of 
business activity. 

Industrials materials prices have been slip- 
ping for 5 months while new orders for hard 
goods and for machinery have been dipping 
for 4 months. 

Stock prices have dropped for 3 months and 
so has the number of businessmen who re- 
port slower deliverles from their suppliers. 

These may seem like highly specialized 
barometers for gaging business trends but 
they have been tested over the years. 

The spreading weakness could spell bad 
political trouble for President Kennedy since 
it now is apparent that a recession could de- 
velop before the November congressional 
elections. 

Administration economists are putting 
together a set of antirecession measures 
against the possibility that the President will 
decide to act to beef-up the economy during 
the summer. 

The measures under consideration include 
proposals for boosting government spending 
and for pushing through a quickie tax cut. 

The adoption of these plans could soften 
a downturn and thus cushion—if not pre- 
vent—the slump that the early warning sys- 
tem is signaling. 

Commissioner of Labor Statistics Ewan 
Clague suggested on Tuesday that the weight 
of historic evidence suggests that there will 
be a dip in 1963 but Secretary of Labor 
Arthur J. Goldberg caustically disayowed his 
statistical chief's appraisal in a followup 
statement on Wednesday. 

But, if the early warning system is right, 
the record books will show that Mr. Clague 
was being overly cautious. 

Julius Shiskin, the Census Bureau's chief 
economic statisticlan and the expert who 
named and developed the early warning sys- 
tem, has found that the average leading 
indicator warning light is flashed 6 months 
before production, employment, and income 
turn down, 

If this is an average situation, the next re- 
cession will begin in September, For the 
general decline in the leaders appears to have 
started In March, 

On some occasions, the leaders have given 
a longer signal than 6 months. The short- 
est alert they have flashed was 1 month. 

A 1962 slump would make this upturn 
the shortest of all the post-World War II 
advances. 

The last recession hit bottom in February 
1961, and the present upswing has been in 
progress for 16 months, - 

The shortest postwar boom thus far was 
the 1958-60 advance which continued for 25 
months. The 1945-48 advance lasted for 37 
months while the 1949-53 and 1954-67 ex- 
pansions continued for 45 months and 35 
months respectively. 

The shortest upturn on record lasted 10 
months and took place immediately after 
World War I. The next shortest was a 12- 
month advance that ended in January 1913. 

The suspicion of some experts is that the 
United States is returning to the pattern 
that prevailed during the 1920's. There were 
three upturns: The shortest continued for 21 
months, the longest for 27 and the one in 
the middle for 22. 

The disturbing behavior of the leading in- 
dicators is confirmed by a pronounced down- 
ward movement in the diffusion indexes— 
another key part of the early warning sys- 
tem. 
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The diffusion indexes customarily dip be- 
fore the leading Indicators—and that is the 
pattern they have followed this time. 

Only one of the elght leading diffusion 
indexes is holding steady. It is the profit 
series of the Chicago Purchasing Agents 
Association, 

The average working week in 21 manufac- 
turing industries is down. Soare new orders 
for durable goods, manufacturing capital 
appropriations, manufacturing company 
profits reported by First National City Bank, 
stock prices, industrial materials prices and 
initial unemployment insurance claims, 

The fate of the leaders temporarily was 
in doubt after Mr. Kennedy entered the 
White House, but Under Secretary of Com- 
merce Edward Gudeman—the Department's 
Census Bureau overseer—pressed for their 
continuation, 

They now are published each month— 
without explanation—in a book called “Busi- 
ness Cycle Developments.” The latest series 
were taken off the Census Bureau's com- 
puters Wednesday afternoon and were made 
available here yesterday. 


The Controversial Air Force Recruiting 
Posters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, it is 
generally conceded that a leader in any 
given situation must have authority com- 
mensurate with responsibility and should 
be given appropriate recognition. The 
United States of America is the leader 
in the continuing battle for liberty. 
However, recruiting posters of the U.S. 
Air Force, in some instances, do not rec- 
ognize the role of the United States. 

In a cogent editorial, the Carroll Coun- 
ty (Md.) Times points out the deficien- 
cies in Air Force thinking on this sub- 
ject. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include the Times editorial which was 
published in the May 17, 1962, issue. 

It follows: 

THe CONTROVERSIAL Am FORCE 
POSTERS 

The Air Force has come under sharp floor 
attack In the House of Representatives for 
distributing a recruiting poster on which the 
U.N. flag is displayed prominently in the 
foreground but the American flag is no- 
where to be found. 

Representative James B. Urr, of California, 
cited five other Air Force posters for recrult- 
ment purposes, all of which fail to display 
the Stars and Stripes. We are behind Rep- 
resentative Urr 100 percent in his censure 
of the Air Force for its breach of flag eti- 
quette. 

The poster which drew Congressman Urr's 
strongest fire shows a man and woman in 
Air Force uniform on a French street with a 
smiling gendarme behind them. Flying above 
thelr heads are the UN. NATO and French 
emblems, but no American flag. Several “in- 
distinguishable” flags also are shown, 

Asked for an explanation, Secretary of the 
Air Force Eugene Zuckert's office replied the 
poster in question is “advertising designed 
to show the broad aspects of Alr Force life,” 

“In this instance,” the Air Force state- 
ment continued, “it would not have seemed 
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appropriate to identify the U.S. flag without 
identifying those of all other NATO mem- 
ber nations.” 

Indeed. And just why would it have been 

to identify those of all other 
NATO member nations?” And why couldn't 
the Stars and Stripes have been shown even 
in the secondary position of one of the in- 
distinguishable banners? These two ques- 
tions were never answered. 

However, it is not hard to understand it 
if one can grasp the length to which our 
Nation has gone to prove its bellef in the 
equality of all people. 

The United States has bent over backwards 
to prove that, although it is the undisputed 
leader of the free world, we are void of any 
feeling of superiority. Although we might 
personally think that our people and our 
system of government are the world’s great- 
est, we dare not let our patriotism show— 
it might be misunderstood. 

What we would like to know is: What Is 
wrong with putting our own country first? 
We would think a man pretty sorry if he 
relegated his own wife and children to sec- 
ond place in order to prove he loved all wives 
and children equally. 

We see the whole U.S, policy as one of 
grave error. Nations are as superior as their 
ideologies, We do not consider communism 
or atheism equal to a belief in Almighty God. 
Democracy, as practiced in the U.N., is both 
impractical and impossible, because it is an 
attempt to build a brotherhood without a 
Fatherhood of God. 

It is with this in mind that wé resent the 
use by the Air Force of the U.N. emblem in 
place of the American flag on its recruiting 


We believe the American flag should not 
play “second fiddle” to any other flag or 
emblem and we definitely feel the U.N. flag 
has no place in the promotion of American 
Armed Forces or anything else that is wholly 
American. 


Statement of Maj. Gen. LeRoy Anderson 
Before the House Armed Services 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11,1962 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Armed Services subcommittee studying 
the defense Reserve posture recently 
heard a statement by a distinguished 
former Member of this body, and of that 
particular committee. The witness was 
Maj. Gen. LeRoy Anderson, presently 
commander of the 96th Division of the 
U.S. Army Reserve; his remarks are of 
particular significance and I inyite the 
attention of all Members of this House 
to his recommendations: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee: I am LeRoy Anderson, of Conrad, 
Mont. I am a major general in the Army 
Reserve and I command the 96th Infantry 
Division. I appear as the official repre- 
sentative of the Senior Reserve Commanders 
Association of the U.S. Army, whose mem- 
bership includes most of the active general 
Officers of the Reserve. 


America, it is needless to say that the top 
commanders of the Army Reserve number 
among them many leaders in State and com- 
munity, politics and business. Most of the 
members of our association were present at 
a convention last month which, after much 
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thought and discussion adopted a strong res- 
olution opposing the Department of Defense 
proposed reorganization of the Army Reserve 
and Army National Guard, The vote was 
unanimous. T ask that this resolution be in- 
cluded, with my remarks in the committee 
records. Not printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp.] 

The members of this committee do not 
need to be reminded of the important role 
the Army Reserve and the Army National 
Guard play in our national defense, in pre- 
senting a strong posture to the world, in be- 
ing prepared to fight if need be, and in foster- 
ing a public awareness and support of the 
Nation's defense needs. In fact, even those 
who would weaken it pay lipservice to its 
effectiveness. We support the splendid pres- 
entation of the Reserve Officers Association 
and the positions of the American Legion. I 
hope my remarks will emphasize for you one 
major point: We need every division we 
have. 

The Department of Defense public position 
says, in effect, “The war mobilization plans 
don't call for 10 Army Reserve divisions, so 
we should eliminate some of them.” I've 
been through this hocus pocus of the secret 
war plans many times In the last 15 years as 
the Pentagon has repeatedly taken the ax to 
the Army Reserve. They run that business 
up and down to suit what they want to come 
out with and they change it more often to 
suit some budget cutter than they do out of 
concern with the national defense, as witness 
the about face of the last few months. 

The inevitable result of such ill-advised 
action as the present proposal is personnel 
turbulence, bewilderment, loss of morale, 
and deterioration of the Reserve defense 
capability. You don't turn units, good units, 
on and off like a water faucet. You don't 
quickly rebuild public confidence after 
you've destroyed it. The citizen soldier, and 
the community understanding upon which 
we depend can hardly be expected to sup- 
port a wavering, wobbling, uncertain De- 
partment of Defense policy which said last 
winter that we needed 760,000 Army Re- 
servists and National Guardsmen in paid 
drill status; then a little later a slide rule 
toting technician 4 on the Department of 
Defense staff says, the magic figure is now 
$771 million. We only need 642,000 men 
and we can get along without 8 or 10 of your 
divisions.” 

Such a cynical attitude overlooks several 
important points: 

1. If we need 30 divisions for mobilization 
after a general nuclear attack, and our war 
plans must contemplate that contingency, 
then we'd better have 40 or 50 before the 
attack. Units in Los Angeles and New York, 
in San Francisco and Chicago, and lots of 
other places are going to be gone. We'd bet- 
ter provide a few reserve Reserves. 

2. If that nuclear attack comes, Army Re- 
serve and National Guard divisions will be 
worth many times their cost in dollars and 
manpower as they help restore our Nation 
from the inevitable chaos which will exist. 

3. Whether or not Pentagon planners be- 
lieve that all the civilian component Army 
divisions would be immediately required 
under the conditions of mobilization that 
they postulate I assure you that the Army 
division and its echelons of command has 
proved itself to be the ideal unit to carry out, 
as it does today, the job of training the 
young men who must be ready. 

4. It is the Army divisions which are 
in large measure responsible for the public 
understanding, sympathy and support of 
our national requirement for a reservoir of 
trained and Ready Reserve units. 

The ent of Defense will be mak- 
ing a big mistake if they insist on chopping 
up the divisions, leaving a reduced number 
of miscellaneous units. It is the division 
structure which is responsible today for 
much of the prestige and success of the 
Army civilian components, Chop up the 
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divisions into splinter outfits and you lose 
the morale and esprit of the troops, 
you lose the respect and support of the com- 
munity leaders. 

Who caused the grief in the recent mobil- 
ization? Not the divisions, but the odds and 
ends. You saw it in combat. Splinter out- 
fits that didn't belong to anybody were gen- 
erally short on fighting and long on black 
market and other less creditable activities. 
We need every division we have. It has 
taken 15 years to build these divisions to 
where they are today, unquestionably more 
ready for combat than ever in the history 
of our country. Their potential to be even 
more ready can be developed as rapidly 25 
they are given support, in dollars, in ad- 
ministrative assistance and in the tools of 
their trade, a support which the Congress 
has always been far more willing to provide 
than the Pentagon has been to utilize and 
make available. 

Now, instead of building on this founda- 
tion, the ent of Defense wants to 
turn eight fine combat divisions—and I don't 
need to emphasize for you all the implica- 
tions of those words “combat divisions“ 
the nt of Defense would turn thes¢ 
eight combat outfits superbly led, into rag- 
tag, bobtailed, splinter outfits, and with only 
a I-year program laid out. That means 
they'll be in again next year with a new per- 
sonnel turbulence plan to discourage 
disrupt still further any reservists who are 
still hanging on. They might at least walt 
until the Regular Army reorganization to the 
ROAD concept Is completed and its basis 
proved in the field before they tear up the 
civilian components with tentative and tem- 
porary plans. 

That my division, the 96th, is one of these 
to be liquidated, realined, has nothing to do 
with my appearance here today. I retire 
next month with 35 years of commissioned 
service, and relinquish my active participa- 
tion, if not my interest in a phase of na- 
tional defense to which I have devoted 3 
substantial part of my time for more than 
three decades. I am here out of a very real 
concern for the national security, and in ap- 
prehension of what the proposed reorgan- 
ization will do to tear down what has been 
so carefully and painstakingly bullt up since 
World War II. 

Perhaps what I say—what other witnesses 
say, even what your committee may say 
will have no effect on the one man W 
seems to be making such arbitrary decisions 
without apparent regard for the laws which 
provide for consultation with advisory 
provided for by the Congress. It has been 
truly said that if a man on horseback ever 
takes over in America, he will be wearing. 
not a uniform, but mufti. , 

I strongly urge this committee to rens- 
sert the congressional responsibility for de- 
termining Reserve policy. Let the Depart- 
ment of Defense operate within that 
proper legal framework of national policy 
or be called to public accounting for its 
violation. 

Thank you for the privilege of appearing 
before you today. 


How Free Should “Free and Open 
Competition” Be? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 21, 1962 
Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker. 
President Kennedy’s aggressive and af- 


firmative action against the steel com- 
panies when they attempted the “bis 
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steal“ to raise prices has been followed 
by a series of calculated and well- 
planned criticism by his critics. The gist 
ot the objection seems to be that 
President Kennedy has succeeded in 
rescinding the concerted action by the 
Steel companies in raising the price of 
Steel, President Kennedy has been un- 
Justly condemned by selfish businessmen 
Who charge that his intervention denied 
em the opportunity to compete freely 
the marketplace. I deplore this criti- 
because I believe that all segments 
ot our economy—management, labor, 
government—must pull together if 
dur national goals of growth and pros- 
Derity are to be achieved, The general 
lic good—commonly referred to as 
the “public interest must supersede 
the right of any one individual, or of any 
She businessman, or of any one corpora- 
tion. This is what our President has 
concerned with. 

I recently was privileged to read an 
excellent paper which reached the same 
Conclusion, It was written by Hon. Al- 

A. Carretta, an economist and anti- 
trust lawyer who served with distinction 
as a member of the Federal Trade Com- 

on. Mr. Carretta was a professor 
Sf the Law School of the Catholic Uni- 
- Versity of America, and has lectured on 


re subjects before bar associations, 

de associations, economic groups, and 

business organizations, He is an expert 

& person with tremendous knowledge 

of economic history, and is in a strategic 

tion to analyze, criticize, and fore- 

is His paper, which I recently read, 

entitled “How Free Should ‘Free and 

n Competition’ Be?“ The paper on 
this timely subject is as follows: 

How Frer SHOULD “FREE AND OPEN COMPETI- 

TION BE”? 

(Remarks of Hon. Albert A. Carretta, before 

the College of Commerce and Administra- 

n, the Ohio State University, Columbus, 

Ohio, April 14, 1954) 

Mr, Chairman, faculty members, and stu- 
dents of Ohio State University, you probably 
know that I plan to say a few words today 
tion the subject matter of competi- 
may I have selected as the title of my re- 

How Free Should Free and Open 
petition’ Be?” Please don't let the title 
You you. You may relax because I assure 
hin on I do not intend to resort to any 
50) terms. Just in passing, I 
eden like to say that many years ago I 
t some time teaching in the field of eco- 
damen. but I did not then realize that some 

y I would be placed in the position of hay- 

to evaluate economic theories in the 
Administration of Federal statutes. 
b The term “free competition” has generally 
Used by writers in the fields of eco- 
autos and law to express the individual 
thoris own idea relative thereto. Few 
used have been more widely and vaguely 
neq than that of “free competition.” Con- 
gine ntly, I deem it incumbent upon me to 
20 you my concept of the term. I have 
zushted the very simple definition of Mr. 
Co ce Stone, one of our former Supreme 
2 Justices. In a decision written by Mr. 
Co ice Stone in the matter of Maple Flooring 
(1s V. United States (268 U.S. 563, 583 
®25)), he stated that: 
Mises ree competition means a free and open 
the ket among both buyers and sellers for 
Sale and distribution of commodities." 
a There is no question in my mind but that 
Stance of free competitive enterprise is 
— nt to industrial greatness. To con- 
this conviction, we need only cast our 
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gaze upon other areas of the world, rich or 
richer in natural resources than our coun- 
try, where neither courage nor ability is 
lacking, but where the industries of the 
country are controlled by the state or by 
private monopolies. It was this conviction 
which gave rise to the Sherman Antitrust 
Act which was designed to destroy mo- 
nopolies and to protect the equality of op- 
portunity to compete. 

Although the Sherman Antitrust Act was 
enacted in 1890, its basic philosophy had its 
foundation in rules of ancient ori This 
philosophy grew from common law prin- 
ciples and rules of trade as developed and 
expressed In early English cases and statutes, 
and culminated in the system of simple eco- 
nomic liberty of Adam Smith in his Wealth 
of Nations.” Significantly, the publication 
of this book occurred in the same year the 
American Colonies declared their independ- 
ence from Great Britain. But monopoly in 
this country has always been looked upon 
with abhorrence, even from the earliest 
colonial days. The Boston Tea Party was a 
graphic, dramatic illustration of American 
revolt against the tyranny of monopolies. 
Thomas Jefferson at one time proposed an 
antimonopoly clause for the Constitution, 
but none was included. The day came, how- 
ever, when the growth of immense trusts 
with national and international operations 
made it apparent that many of the restraints 
and monopolies had grown beyond the cor- 
rective power of the States and, as the neces- 
sary result, the Federal Government was im- 
pelled to deal with the problems. The en- 
actment of the Sherman Antitrust Act of 
1890 was the answer. The author of the act, 
Senator Hoar, stated that the act “affirmed 
the old doctrine of the common law in re- 
gard to all interstate and international 
transactions.” 

The cases which have been brought under 
the Sherman Antitrust Act against unlaw- 
ful restraints have been varied in character. 
I will not attempt to detail all of them here 
but will merely say that for the most part, 
they have dealt with price fixing, division of 
markets, denial of access to markets, re- 
striction of production, and boycott. 

More than a half century has elapsed 
since Congress gave expression through leg- 
islation to the American faith in free com- 
petition as a system of economic organiza- 
tion and control. Through the medium o 
the Sherman Antitrust Act, the Congress 
sought to preserve competition from the ex- 
tinction which threatened it at that time. 
You will recall from your history that those 
were the years of the trusts and monopolies 
and other activities subversive to the pre- 
vailing concept of free competition. 

In the case of American Column Co. v. 
United States (257 U.S. 377, 400 (1921)), the 
Supreme Court of the United States made 
the following statement with regard to the 
Sherman Antitrust Act: 

“It has been repeatedly held by this court 
that the purpose of the statute is to main- 
tain free competition in interstate com- 
merce and that any concerted action by any 
combination of men or corporations to cause, 
or which in fact does cause, direct and un- 
due restraint of competition in such com- 
merce falls within the condemnation of the 
act and is unlawful.” 

The first section of the Sherman Antitrust 
Act declares every contract, combination or 
conspiracy in restraint of trade or commerce 
among the several States to be illegal. The 
second section declares that every monopoly 
of, and every attempt to monopolize, any 
part of the trade or commerce among the 
several States is Illegal. It must be noted 
that these two sections cover different kinds 
of restraints. The first relates to contracts 
or agreements between or among two or more 
different parties which result in restraint of 
trade “or commerce, This is the form in 
which entitrust violations more commonly 
occur. The second section relates to mo- 
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nopolies or attempts to monopolize trade or 
commerce. While this section makes illegal 
an agreement between two or more different 
parties which seeks to monopolize any part of 
the trade or commerce among the several 
States, it is possible for even a single in- 
dividual or a single corporation to violate 
this section without ever entering into a 
contract or agreement with any other party 
or corporation. 

There are other sections of the act which 
are not germane to the topic under discus- 
sion here today and I am therefore omitting 
any reference to those sections. 

In addition to the Sherman Antitrust Act, 
we have, in supplementation of the provi- 
sions thereof, the Clayton Act and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act, both of which 
were passed by Congress in 1914. There have 
also been other acts passed by the Congress 
in the interest of what is called fair com- 
petition as contrasted to ruinous competi- 
tion. 

The words “free and open competition” 
appear in the Miller-Tydings amendment to 
the Sherman Antitrust Act, and in many of 
the State resale price maintenance laws. 
These words set forth one of the major 
conditions which must be met if an article 
is to be “fair traded” without coming into 
conflict with the basic purposes of the anti- 
trust laws. The theory of the Miller-Tyd- 
ings amendment and the corresponding State 
laws is that competition is not impaired when 
& seller sets resale prices for a trademarked 
product, provided the product faces com- 
petition from other similar products. More 
broadly, the theory is that so long as buyers, 
and potential buyers, have a range of sim- 
ilar products from which to choose, vertical 
resale price maintenance by an individual 
seller will not result in substantial impair- 
ment of competition of the kind which the 
antitrust laws are designed to prevent or 
eliminate. What constitutes a similar prod- 
uct, however, is practical matter to be 
tested by the actual behavior of buyers. 

In most cases, there is no magic formula 
which can be used in the application of the 
general principles of the antitrust laws to 
specific industries. The end results can 
usually only be decided after study of the 
economic conditions in the industry affected. 
Because of this dependence for a decision 
as to the legality or illegality of certain prac- 
tices on knowledge of the facts, no lawyer 
has any particular advantage over a layman 
who is an expert as to the facts in the indus- 
try, in guessing whether the courts will ap- 
prove or disapprove a particular method of 
doling business. 

Prof. Walton Hamilton, of Yale, writing 
for the Now Republic of April 15, 1940, had 
this to say: 

“The Sherman Act has by Mr. Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes been likened to the Constitu- 
tion. Its usefulness lies in the general 
character of tts provisions. Reduce it to a 
catalog of specific taboos—then activities 
drift further and further from the law's veto; 
stresses and strains develop; ingenuity con- 
trives lawful ways to forbidden fruit; a gulf 
yawns between offense and practice. Only 
as they are kept general can clauses remain 
flexible and relevant. The administration of 
antitrust laws cannot escape the constant 
exercise of judgment. How to grant power 
and withhold discretion is an age-old enigma, 
just as likely to be solved as squaring the 
circle or making motion renew its own mo- 
tion.” 


I have quoted from Professor Hamilton's 
article only because I like his clause, “in- 
genuity contrives lawful ways to forbidden 
fruit.” This is precisely the reason why 
the Federal Trade Commission and the De- 
partment of Justice must be ever vigilant in 
the appraisal of changing business methods. 

I have made reference to the antitrust 
and related laws for the purpose of obtain- 
ing background information which may as- 
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sist us in answering the question asked 
in the title of my talk. We can answer the 
question only after deliberate study of all 
the relevant material, including the deci- 
sions of the courts which construe the anti- 
trust laws—unless we desire to indulge in 
the theoretical. Positive legal thinking, in 
my judgment, is much more to be desired 
than a theoretical discussion which must 
necessarily be predicated upon assumed con- 
ditions and facts. 

In the Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. v. United 
States case; reported in 226 U.S. 20, 49 (1912), 
Mr. Justice McKenna suggested an answer 
to the question propounded in this discus- 
sion today. He said: 

“The Sherman law is a limitation of rights, 
rights which may be pushed to evil con- 
sequences and therefore restrained.” 

We see this language paraphrased in 
United States v. Colgate & Co. (250 U.S. 300, 
307 (1919) ), wherein Mr. Justice McReynolds 
stated: 

“The purpose of the Sherman Act is to 
prohibit monopolies, contracts and combina- 
tions which probably would unduly inter- 
fere with the free exercise of their rights by 
those engaged, or who wish to engage, in 
trade and commerce.” 

Prior to 1887, we saw competition unre- 
strained in the fleld of transportation. That 
was free competition to the fullest extent. 
At that time, the railroads were granting 
price discriminations in favor of one or a few 
shippers as against others. They were free 
to do this. As yet, no regulation had been 
imposed in that industry. Congress, in its 
wisdom, recognized that price discrimina- 
tion of this sort destroyed the opportunity 
of those not so favored to continue competi- 
tion, and thus it destroyed competition. Ac- 
cordingly, Congress, in that year, passed the 
Interstate Commerce Commission Act which 
absolutely prohibited a seller (common 
carrier) of transportation services from dis- 
criminating in prices, meaning its rates, to 
its purchasers or shippers. 

Now, I should like to proceed to give you 
my answer to the question raised in the title 
of my talk. If businessmen of this coun- 
try were actually permitted to compete freely 
in the market place, they would be permitted 
to sell to whom they pleased and at whatever 
prices they pleased. However, we know that 
our businessmen have no such freedom. The 
Clayton Act, as amended by the Robinson- 
Patman Act, places rather severe limitations 
upon their freedom action. 

For example, in the sale of commodities in 
interstate commerce, when such commodities 
are sold for use, consumption or resale within 
the United States or any territory thereof, or 
the District of Columbia, or other place under 
the jurisdiction of the United States, a seller 
of goods may not discriminate in price be- 
tween purchasers of commodities of like 
grade and quality, where the effect of such 
discrimination may be substantially to lessen 
competition or tend to create a monopoly in 
any line of commerce. 

In addition, the statute provides that such 
discriminatory sales may not be made where 
the effect thereof may be to injure, destroy, 
or prevent competition with any person who 
either grants or knowingly receives the bene- 
fit of such discrimination. These provisions 
raise some very interesting questions. I 
would have no difficulty in determining 
whether the effect of a discriminatory pricing 
practice may be substantially to lessen com- 
petition. In such a case, the use of the word 
“substantially” in the statute helps me a 
great deal. I also would have no difficulty in 
determining whether a discriminatory pric- 
ing practice may tend to create a monopoly in 
any line of commerce. 

But let us look at another test provided by 
the statute. A discriminatory pricing prac- 
tice which may injure competition is also 
unlawful. Merely to emphasize the im- 
portance of this statutory test, I should like 
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to ask you a question, Is there any dis- 
criminatory pricing practice which does not 
either injure competition or have the ten- 
dency to injure competition? If your answer 
to this question Is in the negative, as I belleve 
it must be, then is the statute to be inter- 
preted to mean that the Congress intended 
to prohibit all discriminatory pricing prac- 
tices? 

I do not think that that was the intent of 
the Congress. If it had been, the Congress 
would have enacted a statute in the lan- 
guage of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion Act which prohibits railroads from 
granting discriminatory rates. In that stat- 
ute, all discriminations are prohibited and 
not only those which may have an injurious 
effect upon competition. Consequently, in 
my opinion, we must come to the conclu- 
sion that Congress, in the Clayton Act, as 
amended by the Robinson-Patman Act, did 
not intend to ban all discriminatory pricing 
practices. 

What test, therefore, should the Federal 
Trade Commission, the agency which ad- 
ministers the said act, adopt in administer- 
ing this provision? It seems to me that the 
Commissioners, as reasonable men, must in- 
hibit only those discriminatory pricing prac- 
tices which may have or have more than 
incidental effect upon competition. 

Before delving further into this problem, I 
should like to call your attention to the fact 
that the Robinson-Patman Act also contains 
some provisos by which a seller may justify 
price discriminations. For example, a seller 
may discriminate in price between different 
purchasers of commodities of like grade and 
quality when such differentials make only 
due allowances for differences in the cost of 
manufacture, sale, or delivery resulting from 
the differing methods or quantities in which 
such commodities are sold, The statute also 
provides that a seller may discriminate in 
price when such discriminations are made in 
good faith to meet an equally low and law- 
ful price of a competitor. 

Not so long ago, one of our Congressmen, 
the Honorable Wricut Parman, who has 
made a lifetime study of this matter of dis- 
criminatory practices, had this to say when 
he appeared before a subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the House of 
Representatives: 

“Every boy and girl from the cradle grows 
up with the conception laid down by our 
Founding Fathers that this Is a land of equal 
opportunity. Our society has struggled from 
day to day and from year to year since the 
days of the first settlers to perfect our way 
of life and perfect the standards of equal 
opportunity for all. Equal opportunity is 
the core as well as the watchword of the 
American way of life.” 

I do not think that any one of us can 
disagree with this statement. However, in 
my opinion, we cannot interpret it to mean 
that every boy and every girl is guaranteed 
the privilege of competing in the market- 
place as he or she sees fit. Equality of op- 
portunity of the individual citizen must al- 
ways be deemed to be subservient to the 
general public good. Analyzing the quoted 
statement rather carefully, we must neces- 
sarily conclude that some boys and girls grow 
up and become sellers of goods. Other boys 
and girls grow up and become sellers’ custo- 
mers, These “sellers’ customers“ may also 
be referred to, of course, as buyers. 

Each and every one of these boys and 
girls—whether they grow up to become sell- 
ers of goods, or buyers of goods—is entitled 
to realize to the same extent that equality 
of opportunity which they individually 
dreamed of in their youth, If this latter 
statement is correct, it then appears to me 
that we cannot very well say that those boys 
and girls who become sellers of goods may 
not enjoy an equality of opportunity of meet- 
ing their competition in good faith merely 
because the granting of that equality of 
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opportunity to them would be to the detri- 
ment of some of the other boys and gitls 
who might have become sellers’ customers 
or buyers of goods. There must be a more 
equitable test for determining the circum- 
stances under which this equality of op- 
portunity should be denled to any boy or 
girl who grows up and becomes a business- 
man or a businesswoman. 

Although I strongly believe in this con- 
cept of equality of opportunity for all, it § 
obyious to me that no businessman or busi- 
nesswoman should be able to demand, as 3 
matter of right, the privilege of mecting 
competition under any and au circum- 
stances. Certainly, there are situations 12 
which the guaranteeing of this right 
equality of opportunity to an individual 
businessman might be to the detriment 
the general public. Under such circum- 
stances, the general public good superseding 
the right of the individual citizen, the in- 
dividual businessman and the individual 
businesswoman should be denied that right 
of equality of opportunity—even tho 
there may be involved a boy or a girl wh? 
may have grown up with the conception 
laid down by our Founding Fathers that 
is a land of equal opportunity. For the uni- 
form application of this principle, it appear: 
to be necessary for the Congress of the United 
States to set up adequate standards for an 
administrative agency to follow. Even when 
that is done, however, the administrative 
agency by no means will have an easy 
in the application of the principle. 

I am sure that by this time you have th® 
idea that I personally have reached the con- 
clusion that there is no such thing as free 
and open competition.” 

In connection with this problem, Congress 
man Parman has also made the following 
statement: 

In order to preserve the rights of all sell- 
ers and all buyers to equality of opport 
to compete among themselves, there 
be a fair and intelligent balancing of the 
right of a seller to grant price discrimina- 
tions in good faith to meet his competition: 
with the right of the seller’s customers to 
equality of opportunity to compete with 
the customer or select few customers who 
may receive the price discriminations.” 

I like this balancing of rights idea. The 
big problem, however, is, “how is to be a 
plied?” It is my opinion that Congress 
enact. some legislation which would provide 
some minimum standards for the gui 
of the administrative agency entrusted wit® 
the administration of the statute. Such ad- 
ministrative agency could be given authority 
to weight the damage which would result 
(1) to a seller, (2) to a seller's customers 
(who are buyers), and (3) to the general 
public, when a particular discriminatory 
pricing practice is adopted by a businessma? 
1 Mes to meet his competition in good 

If the agency were to find that more dam- 
age would result to the seller and to the 
general public than to the seller's customers 
by the denial of equality of opportunity t? 
the seller to meet his competition in god 
faith, then the agency should not enjoin 
the seller's pricing practice. t 

However, if the agency were to find bee 
more damage would result to the seller 
customers and to the general public thaD t 
the seller by allowing the seller the equal! y 
of opportunity of meeting his competition ip 
good faith, then the administrative agency 
should be required, under such c er 
stances, to issue a Cease and Desist Ord 
terminating the pricing practice. uld 

It appears to me that the foregoing WO 
set up a real “balancing of rights” test. 

Surmimng up all of this, I presume 3 
vou would be justified in concluding that © 
citizen of our country is guaranteed equali 
of opportunity, or the right to compete free!f 
in the marketplace, only so long as the exe! 
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eise of that privilege does not injure the 
Public good. It seems sound to me, and I 
am for it, 

Just in passing, I should like to comment 
very, very briefly on the right of free speech 
Which every American citizen is supposed 
to enjoy, Would any of you, for a moment, 
Stgue even mildly that a citizen who uses 

t right of “free speech“ to incite riots, 
thould be guaranteed that right? Obviously 
not, and in my opinion, the right to compete 
freely in the marketplace is in the same 
category. 

I shall close by repeating that the right to 
Compete should be free and unrestrained only 
20 long as it does not do injury to the gen- 
eral public good. 


U.S. Deficits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 22, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, about 
the only thing that Walter W. Heller, the 
President's chief economic adviser, was 
noted for prior to his appointment, was 

fact that in 1951 the West German 

ent had refused his advice and 

thus climbed to new heights of 
Prosperity. 

The Europeans are worried about our 
deficits which, they rightly claim, will 
Continue deterioration of our interna- 
tional balance of payments and even- 
ue could wreck the stability of the 


pp hen will these theorists around the 
i €sident become realistic on the sub- 
the and do something practical? If 

J delay too long it will be too late. 
cahe following news report by Gaston 
aly ents appeared in the New York Her- 

e: 

Apvisep To Lirr INTEREST RATES: 
EvRorgans See RISKS IN U.S. Dericrrs 
(By Gaston Coblentz) 
dan *18:—Several European nations yester- 
8 Urged the Kennedy administration not 

incur larger budget deficits without 
raunterbalaneing them by ralsing interest 
tes on the U.S. money market. 

The advice is being given despite Euro- 
nomie Adviser Walter W. Heller at a Paris 
ing omic meeting, was another way of say- 
tor that President Kennedy's current plans 
Serj a mulating the U.S. economy involve 

us risks. 
oe Europeans said the risks consist, un- 
ne dertaln circumstances, of triggering a 

W deterioration of the U.S. international 
Wree ce of payments and, ultimately, of 

5 king the stability of the dollar. 

2, Snificantly, it was the second time in 
ington that Europeans have called on Wash- 
tn to raise interest rates as a safeguard 
aches ne to cope with U.S. economic head- 
Made The earlier recommendation was 
Inta by, the conservative-minded Bank for 
lang national Settlements in Basle, Switzer- 


bene advice is being given despite Euro- 
of awareness of the traditional adversion 
— administrations for dear 
the Policies. Democratic Party lore treats 
8 as the banking world’s scourge 


mene forum for yesterday's counseling by 
Europeans was the Organization for Eco- 
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nomic Cooperation and Development, one of 
the Western World’s leading economic co- 
ordination bodies. 

Its officials rigidly refused to publish even 
the briefest communique about the talks or 
to discuss the details of what was said to Mr. 
Heller. He led a special American delega- 
tion to the Paris meeting in his capacity 
as the head of Mr. Kennedy’s Council of 
Economic Advisers. 

The reason given was that publicity about 
recommendations made to him might be 
construed in the United States as inter- 
ference in internal American affairs. 

It was learned, however, that an official 
report agreed upon by the 20 member na- 
tions recorded the fact that many of them 
had taken up the U.S. interest rates Issue. 

What it amounts to is that the Europeans, 
by and large, accept the prospect that the 
Kennedy administration will resort to large- 
scale budget deficits in an attempt to boost 
the U.S. economy. 

Mr. Heller has made this additionally clear 
to them. 

However, they foresee that the result wiil 
be to weaken the dollar unless adequate com- 
pensatory measures are taken in time. 

Competent officials said that the recom- 
mendations made by the European delega- 
tions at the Paris meeting were not an exact 
duplicate of the recent Basle proposals, but 
that they reflected a cross-fertilization of 
thinking on the issue. 

They regard higher US, interest rates as 
one of the most effective instruments avail- 
able to Washington. In their view, it would 
induce U.S. funds to remain at home rather 
than, as at present, leave the country to take 
advantage of higher yields currently avail- 
able abroad. Likewise, it would tend to at- 
tract foreign investment money to the United 
States. 


Statement by Hon. John Lesinski, of 


Michigan, Regarding Private Enter- 
prise in West Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 22, 1962 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert in 
the Recor the following article which 
may be of interest to some Americans: 


West GERMANY UNSCRAMBLES Its SOCIALIST 
OMELET 


(By Frederick A. Lavey) 


Although German experience with state- 
owned industrial enterprise has been among 
the first and most extensive in non-Commu- 
nist Europe, and in spite of the fact that 
such state operation has assumed corporate 
form, paying full taxes, issuing securities, 
and paying dividends, it has been tried and 
found wanting. The trend toward return- 
ing some of these operations to the sphere 
of private enterprise is among one of the 
most startling phenomena in the dynamic 
postwar economy of the West German State. 

On a brief visit to West Germany a year 
ago, this writer was impressed by what ap- 
pears to be 4 new path which the political 
economy of that new nation seems to be find- 
ing for itself—a path away from state owner- 
ship and operation of industrial enterprise— 
including utility services. One of the most 
intriguing aspects of this tour was a short 
time spent on a firsthand inspection of the 
impressive Volkswagen auto manufacturing 
facilities at Wolfsburg. Volkswagen has only 
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recently been turned back to the field of 
private profit operation. 

The trip was an eye opener in more ways 
than one. It prompted a followup of re- 
search and study on the whole question of 
state-owned industrial enterprise and the 
policy of the Bonn government in this re- 
spect. 

The case of Volkswagen is somewhat 
special because it had never been included in 
a maze of federally owned intercorporate 
holdings which, in addition to large chemical 
and heavy industry interests, also embrace 
electric power and coal and lignite mining 
and processing, along with considerable coke, 
gas, and local transit operations. Railroads, 
most canals, and all communications (postal, 
telephone, and telegraph) are not Included 
in these corporate holdings, because of earlier 
and separate developments whereby they be- 
came an integrated part of the Federal 
Government long before World War I. 

What struck this observer most forcibly, 
however, was the bold, groundbreaking pro- 
gram to transfer the vast corporate complexes 
owned by the German Federal Republic to 
broadly distributed private ownership. The 
Germans call this privatization, a somewhat 
unusual appropriation of the English word 
private —in the sense of making something 
previously controlled by Government subject 
to free private ownership. But the meaning 
is clear enough. In plain words, it means 
denationalization, a turning back from the 
collective path of Government ownership and 
operation of the forces and facilities of the 
industrial economy. 

In a more liberal sense, however, it is a 
trend toward true public ownership—a sort 
of people's capitalism, so to speak. The idea 
is to broaden the whole base of the German 
free enterprise system—already the most dy- 
namic in Europe—to provide millions of low- 


income Germans with a substantial and tan- 


gible stake in the economy. It is the 
Volkswagen workers, for example, who win 
gain benefits through their ownership of 
redistributed stock previously held under a 
Government charter. 

This West German plan for privatization 
of Government enterprises by distribution of 
people’s shares is a dramatic aspect of the 
program of Chancellor Adenauer to integrate 
the masses with the classes, Sparkplug of 
the program is Ludwig Erhard, Minister of 
the Federal Economya—nd probably political 
heir to the Adenauer leadership. Erhard calls 
it eigentum feur jederman," or, as we say 
in English, “property for evéry man.” 

The property for every man policy is 
aimed chiefiy at social and political objec- 
tives. It means that the German Govern- 
ment has deliberately set out to weaken and 
eventually destroy the political effective- 
ness of the classic proletarian posture of 
antagonism to the so-called employer class. 
This has always been a basic premise of 
Marxism. Many millions of the so-called 
proletarian classes are now discovering 
themselves for the first time to be home- 
owning, shareholding middle-class burghers. 
In a country with a population of 55 mil- 
lion, the political impact of this new de- 
velopment could be substantial and far- 
reaching. 

The ramifications of the program range 
far beyond Volkswagen or electric power op- 
eration. The privatization plan is actually 
the second phase of the Adenauer-Erhard 
economic blueprint. It was seriously under- 
taken only after it had been submitted to 
the electorate as part of the party program 
in the overwhelmingly successful election of 
1957. 

The first stage of domestic economic 
policy, on the formation of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany in 1949, was directed to 
mass ownership of low-cost homes, both 
houses and apartments. By 1959 over 2%; 
million savings agreements, sponsored by 
the Federal Government, represented an in- 
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vestment of 37.5 billion deutsche marks 
(DM) (about $9.375 billion) and benefited 
7% million Germans the construc- 
tion or purchase of low-cost private dwell- 
ings. 
HERE IS HOW GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 
WORKS IN GERMANY 

It pays its full share of taxes; In the West 
German Republic, Government-owned elec- 
tric power, at all governmental levels, pays, 
and always had paid, exactly the same taxes, 
Federal and local, as privately owned power 
companies. Prussian Hlectric Co., West Ger- 
many's Federal power corporation, some- 
times called the German TVA, pays Federal 
and local taxes in the range of 16 percent 
of its gross. This is just as much and on 
the same basis as privately owned utilities, 
It also pays 7 and 8 percent on its bonded 
debt—the going price at the time of issue. 
At all levels of ownership, Government- 
owned power is subject to the same labor, 
regulatory, accounting, and security laws as 
apply to private enterprise. 

It operates as a stock corporation: West 
German Government-operated enterprises 
except transportation and communications— 
are as share stock corporations 
under the same laws as apply to privately 
owned companies. More than 100 such cor- 
porations are owned by the three giant Fed- 
eral Government trusts which are in fact top 
holding companies. (Volkswagen Co. was an 
exception and never included in this group- 
ing.) These three industrial and mining 
complexes control 13 percent of national pro- 
duction. 

It pays profits as dividends: In addition 
to full taxes, these Government corporations 
are ted to—and often do—pay reason- 
able dividends to the equity owner, the state. 
The companies must be self-sustaining as 
to credit. Government makes no direct ap- 
propriations and is not expected to make up 
deficits. New money comes from additional 
equity stock purchased by the Government, 
earnings laid aside, and from public or bank 
borrowings without Government guarantee. 

It coexists with private utility enterprise: 
Government and privately owned utilities 
coexist in seeming harmony with competi- 
tion chiefly confined to the area of wholesale 
loads. Retail rates are fairly comparable. 
An executive of the largest privately owned 
utility sits on the board of directors of Prus- 
sian Electric Co., to which it sold a half- 
billion kilowatt-hours in 1960, Such slogans 
as “yardstick rates,” cheap public power,“ 
and the like are unheard of. So are sub- 
sidized electric cooperatives, 2 percent loans, 
tax exemptions, preference clauses, and other 
Government ownership power promotion de- 
vices peculiar to the United States. 

It has been tried and found wanting: 
After a 40-year trial, the German experiment 
in industrial socialism is now in the process 
of liquidation and transfer to private own- 
ership. So popular is this program that it 
has met virtually no overt opposition from 
the political organization founded by Karl 
Marx, the Social Democratic Party. Public 
participation in equity ownership of German 
companies has jumped from about 500,000 
to more than 2 million small shareholders 
with the distribution of Government shares 
in the first two Federal corporations to be- 
come privatized in 1959 and 1961. 

CAN THE SOCIALIST OMELET BE UNSCRAMBLED? 

In considering this vast and courageous 
effort to spur initiative and incentive with 
a broad popular base of private ownership, 
we of the Western World are confronted im- 
mediately with the dogmatic assertions of 
the more doctrinaire leftwing economists 
that socialism is a historically irreversible 
process—the wave of the future, and all that 
sort of thing. Time and again we have been 
assured that while socialistic enterprise may 
not be the ultimate or most desirable and 
efficient form in individual instances, it is— 
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once established—not subject to a reversal 
of decision. 

Echoing the Marx-Engels ideas imported 
from mid-19th century Germany, the 
Fabians of England, notably the Webbs, have 
always been strong on this line, According 
to this indoctrination, socialism is like the 
proverbial omelet—once cooked, it Is as In- 
capable of being returned to its earlier state, 
as Humpty Dumpty after his fall. A good 
many of us in the United States have never 
swallowed this economic myth, although we 
have had our share of those who have fol- 
lowed that line without question. 


We have seen public utility enterprise, at 
the local level at least, being switched back 
and forth from government to private 
ownership. And it wes in postwar England 
that the Churchill government, returned to 
office in 1950, reversed the steel nationaliza- 
tion program of the prior Labor Socialist gov- 
ernment and returned that one industry at 
least to private ownership’ But the British 
Conservatives did not pursue this line with 
the other utility services which had been 
socialized by the Laborites. 


What is happening in Germany, however, 
is much more spectacular. This is not a 
mere turning back to private hands of an 
industry recently expropriated by the gov- 
ernment. It involves an entirely new pro- 
gram for broadening the base of ownership 
in industry, much of which heretofore had 
never been owned by anybody else except 
the government, 

As an essential part of this new program, 
there are special inducements to those in 
the low-income bracket. Priority in the pur- 
chase of shares goes to persons whose taxable 
income was not more than DM 8,000 (almost 
$2,000) or no more than DM 16,000 (almost 
$4,000) for a married couple. 

Today more than 1.75 million low-income 
German citizens haye become holders of 
stock certificates in one or both of two blue 
chip corporations which until recently had 
been wholly Government-owned enterprises. 
For the first time, with few exceptions, the 
new shareholders will possess—to have and 
to hold—a tangible stake in the productive 
economy of the nation. (Prior to these 
transactions total ownership had been esti- 
mated at 500,000.) 

What are these two corporations? The 
first is Preussag, a mining and smelting 
firm formerly owned by the government, 
which sold 78 percent of its stock in 1959 
to 216,000 Germans, of which 63,000 were 
employees. Their holdings represent a nom- 
inal face or par value of 83 million marks— 
sold at a market price of DM 145 to yield 
DM 120,350,000, or the approximate equiva- 
lent of $30,085,000, with about 4 marks to 
the dollar. This offering was an overwhelm- 
ing success, being oversubscribed within 4 
days. 

The other corporation is Volkswagen. On 
July 28, 1960, a new law became effective 
authorizing the sale of 60 percent of Volks- 
wagen's shares to the public? When the 
books closed on March 15, 1961, for the pub- 
lic offering of 3.6 million Volkswagen shares, 
the issue was so heavily oversubscribed that 
half of the applicants were allowed only two 
and the remainder three shares each, More 
than 1,540,000 lucky low-income Germans 
(including 63,484 out of 65,000 Volkswagen 
workers) were able to purchase this stock. 


The End of a Dogma” by R. Kelf Cohen, 
St. Martin's Press, 1959. Reviewed in Pub- 
lic Utilities Fortnightly, Mar. 12, 1959, p. 407, 
vol. 63, No, 6, 

Within 5 years the voting rights of the 
Government-owned block of shares is to be 
reduced to 4 percent. 

* Thus, Volkswagen has more shareholders 
than eny other private corporation, except 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co,, which 
had 2,049,000 in 1961. 
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Both Preussag and Volkswagen shares wers 
quickly quoted at more than double the 
offering price, although the governmont in- 
vestment was amply recaptured in the sale. 
Few of the original shareholders have relin- 
quished their purchases. 

These two share distributions are the first 
fruits of a program of privatization that will 
require years to complete, 

PUBLIC OWNERSHIP Is NOT A PAMPERED CHILD 
IN WEST GERMANY 

Elsewhere in this article there are set out 
certain salient facts about how government 
ownership of utility and other enterprises 8 
operated in West Germany. It should be 
clear from this that the Germans look on 
such government enterprise a great deal dif- 
ferently than we do in the United States, 
where tax exemptions, preference clauses, 
and other forms of privilege and subsidy are 
the rule rather than the exception. Perhaps 
the answer, in part, lies in the fact that 
government ownership is an old story in Ger- 
many as elsewhere in Europe. There is no 
awe about the role of government in th® 
marketplace. 

Historically, Federal ownership of yarious 
public services has come about in se 4 
ways, Way back in 1871, under the Secon 
Reich, the old “Iron Chancellor,“ Bism 
was confronted with the very practical po- 
litical problem of knitting together odds and 
ends of some 35 former sovereign kingdoms 
principalities, and imperial free states, This 
was essential in order to create the new 
German State. And although the 
Bismarck regime was strongly anti-Marxist 
state ownership of such important function 
as railroad transportation and communica- 
tions seemed wholly compatible and even 
necessary for the clvil and military functions 
and objectives of the new German Federal 
State. Hence, complete federalization of the 
German rail system became a fact even be- 
fore World War I when rail transportation in 
Britain, France, and elsewhere in Europe was 
still largely in private hands. Telephone ant 
telegraph were passed into this package 
integral state-owned enterprises at a fairly 
early date. Transport and communication’ 
are each under the direction of a cabine 
ministry. These functions are untaxed. EM- 
ployees are incorporated within the Fed 
bureaucracy, sharing the same civil se 
and labor status as all Federal employees. 

Electric utilities 


Within the development of electric power 
however, a different concept of Federal ad- 
ministration and control was develo 
After the defeat of World War I and th 
political chaos which followed, the prole- 
tarlan Social Democratic Party became thé 
largest, best-organized, and most coheren 
party bloc surviving. These rigidly doctri” 
naire adherents to the tenets of 19th cen 
socialism differed chiefly from their Commu” 
nist-Soclalist rivals in a sectarian schism 85 
to the methods by which the Socialist state 
should be created—whether by votes or 
violence. They also had no ostensible ties 
with Moscow. 

The first Weimar Republic Government 
was formed in 1919 by the Social Democra® 
with the support of sympathetic leftist fr8¢- 
tional parties under the presidency of social 
Democrat Friederich Ebert, a saddlemaker by 
trade. One of the first acts of the new 
clalist government was to enact a law author 
izing Federal and local public ownership 
electric utilities. 

From this point German Federal public 
ownership of the electrical business d å 
from the previous pattern of an 
communication ownership and took the pres 
ent stock corporation form. The peer 
Weser (River) Generating Co., the pio”! 
Federal electric utility company of this kind. 
assumed title to and became the marketing 
and operating agency for a number of m ) 
tiple-purpose dams (on the Weser Rlver) 
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Previously built and operated by a Prussian 
Water control board as a function formerly 
‘tegrated in the Federal governmental ma- 
ery. It was one of three such generating 
tompanies which were merged in 1927 to 
orm the present Prussian Electric Co. It 
Soon engaged, through subsidiary com- 
es, in electric distribution. As steam 
Power became Increasingly important, its 
Ubsidiaries acquired and operated mining 
Properties, chiefly brown coal lignite. 

The German Federal utility corporation is 
Primarily in business to make money to sup- 
3 the state by providing an essential pub- 

Service at a profit. As a monopoly, it is 
zubject to the same rate regulation as pri- 
Yate utilities under an independent rate or 

“control board operating under identi- 

Tules as applied to private utilities. 

a? addition to the Federal corporations, 
Various States and municipalities also 
the ge in industrial enterprises, chiefly in 

Utility field, electricity, water, gas, and 
Mass local transportation. In every case 
duch enterprises must be organized in the 

te form as prescribed for the Federal 
tion. They are under the same local 
and Federal tax obligations as the Federal 
bur panies, except that they are exempt from 
ligi er tax which is said to be a neg- 
ble element of cost. 
Industrial corporations 

Approximately 13 percent of the capi- 
— of West German Republic indus- 
men Corporations is represented in Govern- 

t-owned enterprises, all chartered as 
Ownership corporations. Ownership of 

Sores of Federal industrial corporations is 
Concentrated in the hands of three great 
doling companies under which are layers 

SUbholding companies. These are VERA. 
— VIAG, Bonn; and the Saltzgitter 
Peda eT. Berlin; all wholly owned by the 
hie Republic. They have an estimated 

ket value in excess of $3 billion. In some 
particularly among electric utili- 
Minority equity interests in subsidiary 
Panies of the top Federal concerns are 
non-Federal, publicly owned corpo- 
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Provisions of the German statutes re- 
to publicly owned corporations are a 
Of the general body of corporation law. 
date back to the early days of the 
Reich nearly 90 years ago. The tax 
le is simple; Any productive enter- 
should be operated to create a profit; 
Profitmaking enterprise should be sub- 
Special all taxes, regardless of ownership. 
laws relating to nonprofit operations 
ang lly relate to pure research, education, 
Ag allar public and social activities. 
ang distinguished from the transportation 
8 services of the Federal 
non rament, its corporations are accorded 
a dine the p 
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For example, under the law the Federal com- 


Puls Corporation is under no legal com- 
šel 5 to purchase preferentially from or 
to beck Other Federal companies, It is free 
Or make the best bargain regardless 
The p of seller or buyer. 
pete 15bederal corporation may and does com- 
Sbtainin manageria] talent to the extent of 
federali promising executives from other 
Other y owned firms with higher salary and 
cements. 
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staff at least compar- 
private employment. 
or executive directors (Vorstand) 
ang Uslan Electric in 1960 received in salary 
145 Talon compensation a total of DM439,- 
This 10 Shy $110,000, or $36,660 each)). 
according toe average for top executives, 
The 27 to West German salary standards. 
Electio inn board of directors of Prussian 
ot c, most of them high-ranking officers 

Other private and public companies, of 
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the Government, and of labor unions, re- 
ceived fees totaling DM176,733, or about 
DM6,500 each. 


GERMAN ELECTRIC COMPANIES 
Rhine-Westphalia 

One of the largest electric utility com- 
panies in Germany is the semiprivate Rhine- 
Westphalia Electric Power Corp., of Essen. 
Its shares are traded on the Bourse, although 
substantial but not controlling blocks of it 
are held by municipalities and provinces 
served, which may also be among its whole- 
sale customers and are represented on the 
board of directors... The Essen company 
serves a territory containing more than one- 
seventh of the entire West German popula- 
tion and produces approximately 40 percent 
of all of the energy consumed in West Ger- 
many. It is now the principal vestigial rem- 
nant of private enterprise in the electric 
utility business. No evidence of friction be- 
tween public and private power, as such, 18 
apparent. 

Prussian Electric Co. 

In the event that the Prussian Electric Co. 
should be privatized, it is anticipated that 
its new setup would somewhat resemble the 
pattern of the Rhine-Westphalia operation. 

The Prussian Electric Co. of Han- 
nover is one of two remaining subsidiaries 
of VEBA, the United Electric & Mining Co., 
of Hamburg, which in turn is one of 
the Big Three holding companies which con- 
trol all of the commercial enterprises owned 
by the West German Government, exclusive 
of transportation and communications. As 
mentioned earlier, 78 percent of the stock of 
a third VERA subsidiary, Preussag, was sold 
to the public in 1959, the top company re- 
taining 22 percent on a temporary basis only. 

Prussian Electric Co. with its 37 sub- 
sidiaries—of which 16 are intermediate hold- 
ing companies—has a plant account of ap- 
proximately $170.6 million. The equity 
stock has a book value of only $39,150,000. 
Of its 27 generating plants, 14 are hydro and 
two involve pumped storage. It is planning 
to build a Calderhall-type fission energy gen- 
erating plant. Its peak load, on December 
13, 1960, was 1,700 megawatts. Its load has 
been increasing at the rate of 12 to 15 percent 
annually, accounting for about 7 percent of 
total German production. 

The service area comprises about 20 per- 
cent of West Germany, extending from the 
North Sea and the Danish border through 
the states of Schleswig-Holetein, Lower Sax- 
ony, and Hesse. It serves wholly, or in part, 
the cities of Bremen, Hamburg, Hannover, 
and Frankfurt. It is operated as a wholly 
integrated system with heavy interconnec- 
tions with adjacent systems. In addition to 
its electrical business, it has substantial op- 
erations in coal mining and mass transporta- 
tion. Some of the subsidiaries are much 
older than the parent company, with pri- 
vate ownership origins. Some of its mining 
firms are approaching the century age and 
at least one of its transit companies dates to 
the horsecar era. 

It is apparent that the parallel pattern 
of private and public corporations greatly 
simplifies the process of returning publicly 
owned business establishments to private 
ownership, The federally owned equity stock 
may simply be offered to the public at such 
attractive prices and under such conditions 
as the government may set down. By the 
same method, however, the transfer of pri- 
vate establishments to public ownership is 
equally simplified. It need only follow the 
recent course of the provincial government 
of British Columbia in taking over the Brit- 
ish Columbia Electric Co. Indeed, the 
Canadians, in general, followed the former 
German socialist method. 

Rate regulation 


Rate regulation of utilities in West Ger- 
many is a little difficult to understand by our 
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standards in the United States. Residential 
electric supply is subject to regulatory super - 
vision, but the demand for electric supply 
Overall is so urgent that the residential load 
has to take a back seat to wholesale or in- 
dustrial supply. Certainly there is little pro- 
motional or aggressive sales of residential 
supply. Maybe there will be after the supply 
catches up more with the industrial demand. 
Air conditioning is virtually unknown to 
restaurants and hotels. Industry must be 
served first. 

Wholesale electric power is sold by negoti- 
ated, long-term contracts, the details of 
which are regarded as a business secret and, 
to an outsider at least, nobody's business. 
It is understood, however, that they contain 
certain cost escalator clauses. 

The retail residential rates are published 
but would require the services of a rate 
expert to arrive at even a conjectural com- 
parison with US. rate practices. What 
amounts to a demand charge is the first item 
on the retail bill and is based on the number 
of rooms in the residence of each customer. 
The size of the room apparently is not con- 
sidered. Some of the bills are simply based 
on the number of rooms and others charge 
so much for the first room and less for addi- 
tional ones. And after the energy or room 
charge, the rate runs at about 2.5 cents per 
kilowatt-hour with no diminution for maxi- 
mum use. It would appear that they have 
their hands too full meeting the leaping 
industrial load to bother to bulld residen- 
tial demand. ; 

Nonindustrial rates must be submitted for 
approval of a Federal price-control agency 
having jurisdiction over certain areas of the 
economy. The writer's information on this 
phase is admittedly somewhat sketchy on 
the basis of data readily available. His un- 
derstanding is that the rate philosophy is 
based on original cost weighted in variable 
degrees in individual cases with factor of re- 
production cost new. 


WHAT IS THE OUTLOOK FOR DENATIONALIZING 
POWER IN WEST GERMANY? 


This writer's trip to Germany was made a 
year ago, in April 1961, to be exact. Since 
then, of course, the Berlin crisis has boiled 
again. The Berlin wall was built last August 
and the international tension has tended to 
divert attention from the domestic economic 
program of the Bonn government. But for 
those who scoffed at the ideas suggested sev- 
eral years ago, during the Eisenhower admin- 
istration, for turning TVA back to private 
ownership via public distribution of stock, 
the West German Government policy should 
give pause. 

The mechanics of how it can and has been 
done provide a thought-provoking clue to 
possible procedures as to how the same thing 
could be effected in the United States; by 
converting the income-producing portions of 
Federal power projects into equity share 
stock companies and placing the shares on 
sale by public subscription. 

Volkswagen alone was oversubscribed 21% 
times with the result that the shares avall- 
able to each eligible subscriber were propor- 
tionately reduced. And the market price 
immediately spiraled to more than twice the 
initial offering price on a narrow margin. In 
the United States there would exist a further 
inducement of adding billions of income- 
producing property to the local and Federal 
tax base—an element missing in the German 
transaction since the business is already 
Tully taxed. 

Privatization of Federal public power in 
German must be considered only as a part 
of a broad long-term economic policy of the 
Adenauer government which has directed 
the destinies of the Federal Republic since 
its creation in 1949. Total privatization has 
been a basic objective of the dominant 
Christian-Democrat Party since its origin 
shortly after World War II. 
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The CDU, or Christian-Democrat Party, 
may be said to have its origins in the German 
anti-Nazi resistance movement, forced under- 
ground in the early thirties. During the 
trying war years, isolated opposition groups, 
rallying around the leadership of clergy and 
laymen of both the Catholic and Protestant 
churches, were knitted together in a fruit- 
ful secret union of alliance. Profoundly 
opposed to the materialistic concepts upon 
which Marxist socialism is founded, this 
group was confronted in the political chaos 
following the disastrous war with the well- 
organized SDP, the Social Democrat Party. 

The open postwar political union of the 
lay and clerical leaders of both churches in 
& common front against socialistic political 
action resulted in CDU becoming the most 
powerful single party in West Germany. In 
this strategy of union the church and con- 
servative elements of the West German anti- 
Marxists profited by the historic errors that 
had resulted in Socialist political domination 
throughout the Weimar Republic’s wesk and 
unstable history. Although always a minor- 
ity party, the Socialists in that period con- 
tinued as the best organized and effective, 
and indeed the largest single political bloc 
among as many as 30 splinter parties. In the 
series of 20 governments in 13 years before 
Hitler, it was always the one grouping with- 
out which a government could not function. 

Nationalization of industry in Germany is 
today’s heritage from the Socialist regimes 
of the twenties. Yet, in 1958, SDP formally 
abandoned the principle of nationalization as 
one of its objectives, although with some 

reservations. ws 

One of the reasons the old-line Federal 
corporations face inevitable denationaliza- 
tion is that—with the exception of the post- 
war Volkswagen project—public management 
has not responded with the vigor of private 
management to the dynamic upsurge of the 
postwar economy. After years of paying no 
dividends on the Federal investment, the 
whole Federal industrial empire yielded only 
an average dividend of 1 percent by 1959. 
Prussian Electric did, of course, fare much 
better than this, with consistent increases 
in dividends from 4 percent in 1952 to 11 
percent in 1958, and 13 percent in 1959 and 
1960. But it could hardly have failed to 
grow and prosper as one of the three principal 
power suppliers of this booming new in- 
dustrial giant. However, the fact that it was 
forced to purchase more than a billion kilo- 
watt-hours in 1960 to meet expanding de- 
mand would indicate the need for a more 
forceful management program of expansion, 
and this reflects that even when garbed with 
the vestments of private enterprise and en- 
dowed with the machinery of corporate man- 
agement, political ownership fails by the 
yardstick that is the final test of the market- 
place: comparative growth and yield. 

In any discussion as to who is for or 
against privatization of industry inside West 
Germany, there is inevitably an intrusion of 
rumor and speculation. Some of this is quite 
interesting in the light of comparable aline- 
ment of sentiment in the United States. One 
paradox, for example, is the widespread im- 
pression that some state-owned industry 
management is less sympathetic than the 
workers to the changeover, After all, they are 
those who would be called, somewhat critic- 
ally in this country, the entrenched bureau- 
crats with plenty of power and security. 
They may not see much benefit for them- 
selves, particularly inasmuch as they could 
not buy their company’s stock at an original 
issue price, because of the income limitations 
governing such purchases. 

Hence, they echo the old orthodox social- 
istic line about the importance of retaining 
such essential public services under direct 
government control. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, that such sentiment could prevent 
further denationalization, 
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Many of the rank-and-file workers, on 
the other hand, can see in all this an op- 
portunity to taste a little of the benefits 
of capitalism, by stock purchases. This is 
something they could otherwise never ex- 
pect to experience. Reportedly, for exam- 
ple, there was considerable disappointment 
among workers who were persuaded or urged 
by their old-line socialistic labor union 
leaders (parroting the older dogmatic party 
line) to forego the chance of buying some 
privatized industry stock in limited quan- 
tity at bargain prices. When this stock sub- 
sequently more than doubled in price quo- 
tation over what they could have bought 
it for, the workers naturally resented the 
“bum steer” their union leaders had given 
them. 

In the end, as in the beginning, the most 
important factor in future and further de- 
denationalization, including electric power, 
is the will of the government to divest it- 
self of nongovernmental functions and en- 
terprises and turn them over to private 
ownership and operation, with the incen- 
tives of Management to grow and prosper 
and with the benefits of stock ownership by 
the people. 

Chancellor Adenauer has had such a 
policy of privatization since 1949. It has 
been overwhelmingly approved by the elec- 
torate. The opposition party has aban- 
doned nationalization as an objective. 
Major and successful steps in privatization 
in housing and industry have already been 
taken. With a continued and forceful will 
of the government to further this program, 
denationalization in West Germany, in the 
opinion of this writer, seems inevitable. 

CONCLUSION 


That West Germany is forging ahead in- 
dustrially and economically, there can be 
little doubt. That she has tried and found 
wanting the experience of state socialism 
seems to be a prime policy commitment of 
the present West Bonn Government. That 
she is seeking a new path towards a broad- 
based private enterprise economy—a people’s 
capitalism—is obvious. Whether this trend 
will accelerate or be successful depends on 
many things, including solutions to the Ber- 
lin crisis and other international problems. 
But whatever happens, West Germany is on 
her way. Economic Minister Erhard’ prob- 
ably summed up the spirit of the Bonn Goy- 
ernment best when he said that the produc- 
tion of goods and services must be taken 
care of by private industry, In his own 
words: It is a grave error to believe that 
nationalization or subsidized prices help the 
consumer, If I could only hammer it into 
everybody's head that the Government can- 
not give more than it has taken first. Gov- 
ernmental aid, be it by tax exemptions or 
direct subsidies, does not increase the na- 
tional wealth by one tota. It only gives a 
restricted number of people a benefit at the 
expense of an Increased tax burden for the 
whole community.” 

IS A TAX SUBSIDY NECESSARY FOR 

OWNERSHIP OF UTILITIES? 

On April 13, 1939, the late U.S. Senator 
George Norris, of Nebraska, addressed the 
Senate as follows: “On my desk now there 
is a printed amendment to be offered which 
provides that all property of the TVA shall 
be subject to taxation everywhere under the 
local. laws of taxation. If we go to that 
extreme, Senators can see that the TVA 
would be out of business in 3 months.” 

This prophecy can be compared with the 
taxpaying record of the Prussian Electric 
Co., which, with its predecessor company, 
has paid the same tax rates as private 
utilities since 1923. The ratio of taxes to 
gross income for the German company was 
17.1 percent in 1959 and 15.7 percent in 
1960. In the year Senator Norris made this 
prophecy, private electric utilities in the 
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United States paid 15.1 percent of their gross 
in taxes, But the Senator was talking about 
local taxes only at that time. 

Currently, electric utilities in the United 
States pay about 23 percent of their gross 
revenues in taxes. But in the United States 
83 percent of Federal revenues derive from 
taxes on income and wealth, whereas the 
West German system receives only 22 per- 
cent from this source. 


Residual Oil and Steel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1962 f 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, one wonders 
how long it will be before we start to be- 
lieve some of our people when they 
us that trade is not always profitable 
or good. 

I present, for the consideration of the 
House, two very important subjects—Te- 
sidual oil and steel—that must be read 
in the Recor, since the rules of the 
House will not allow the full, open de- 
bate this matter deserves. 

An informed people seldom make mis- 
takes; a misinformed people can de- 
stroy the very liberties and rights they 
would die to defend. 

The articles follow: 


[From the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror, June 5. 


1962] 
Coan Association Heap DerLones VAST 
RESIDUAL OIL Imports 


HUNTINGDON.—A rising flood of residual oil 
imports on the eastern seaboard has thro 
the domestic fuels market into a chaotic 
condition, and poses a very real threat 4 
the coal economy of Huntingdon County an 
surrounding areas, R. T. Todhunter, Ir. 
president of Barnes & Tucker Co, of Barnes? 
boro, told the Huntingdon Rotary Club toz 
day. Mr. Todhunter is also president of th® 
Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ 
ciation and Eastern Bituminous Coal A 
ciation. e 

Mr. Todhunter was accompanied to oe 
meeting by Robert T. Laing, executive se 
retary of the two coal groups. The text jo 
Mr. Todhunter's talk which delves inte 
Huntingdon County's coal history, is 
ried herewith: : 

“Huntingdon County is located in what 18 
known in the bituminous coal fraternity 
‘the Broad Top.’ For many years this 
occupied a very important position in ~ 
industry and made valuable contributions ry 
the fuel requirements of our Nation. ced 
1918 your county— Huntingdon, produce. 
1,371,562 tons of coal by the deep-migg 
method and gave direct employment to 1500 
men. This coal had a value of $3,881 — 
and provided $2,053,000 in wages. les. 
this there were many collateral benen. 
such as the now abandoned Broad Top 960 
road. For comparative purposes. In ere 
only 58,645 tons were produced, giving us 
ployment to only 52 men. This tremendor, 
decline in production and employment is n 
due to depletion. According to State de- 
ords, Huntingdon County had original 140 
posits of mineable bituminous coal of an 
million tons. Approximately 40 mmi 
haye been removed and careful surveys uns 
dicate that there is remaining 29,894,000 
of recoverable coal. 


, 
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S presume, since the majority of you fel- 
are businessmen, the question upper- 
Most in your minds is: What has precipitated 
deplorable situation? Is the mining 
ustry at fault? As an operator who has 

n associated with the industry since 
ood I would be very conceited if I 

did not accept a portion of the blame on 
Pebalt of the coal industry. Back in the 
2 days when the coal industry enjoyed 
X virtual monopoly in the fuels industry 
AS lived in the present, we suffered from 
1 Topia and were reluctant to provide funds 
Or research’ and scientific development. A 
b t number of our properties were owned 
Y absentee landlords who were concerned 
{pally with current income and hon- 
Ps believed coal would remain king in 
Bs fuels market. However, with the advent 
hag Peting fuels such as domestic of] and 
tural gas, there was a rude awakening. 
— With the threat of these domestic fuels 
Industry effected reorganization and be- 
8 their operations. Mergers 
Properties were numerous. In many in- 
Stances control passed from absentee land- 
Piper to local ownership and, most important 
all, the new management began à pro- 
Tam of employee training, education, re- 
Search and utilization of more efficient meth- 
treat extraction. The operators formed 
Th © associations to promote their product. 
fae) enlisted the aid of machinery manu- 
— who, under the guidance of prac- 
mining men, developed the mechanized 
toner. As a result of this intensive effort 


cret2-10 tons in 1961. This tremendous in- 
“ase in operating efficiency, together with 
eng Preparation methods and marketing, 
bled the industry to keep prices from 
tor In fact, we are selling our coal today 
the es Per ton than in 1948. According to 
Age U.S. Bureau of Mines reports, the aver- 
19g) ce Per ton in 1948 was 84.99 and in 
1 $4.65 per ton. 
in Under Normal conditions this reduction 
Price would have guaranteed a normal 
for coal in a competitive market. 
the market did not remain normal. A 
Years ago large oil deposits were discov- 
in the Near East, South America, and 
foreign nations. Oil companies from 
States began intensive exploita- 
ese fields which resulted in a trem- 
‘ease in crude oll and its products. 
avoid competition with the pro- 
oll products In the United States, 
Were built in these foreign areas 
Crude oll was processed for con- 
A ready market was found in 
tries for the more valuable parts 
de of], such as gasoline, lubricat- 
d other usable byproducts, but be- 
the lack of industrial development 
areas there was no market for the 
Portion, Residual oil is what is left 
the valuable ingredients have been 
Until it was discovered that it 
burned as a fuel it had no utility. 
Waste material. It was to crude oil 
€s is to coal, Large utility and in- 
haste o Plants on the Eastern Seaboard ad- 
this d their combustion equipment to use 
to t product and large tankers were employed 
Funsport it to the plants. Since it was a 
Material and any revenue, however, 
» WAS gravy to oll companies, they be- 
flooding our markets at such ridiculously 
Price that competition by coal was im- 
Unporte 4 
tons 
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In 1947, 64,244,000 barrels were 
which is equivalent to 13,018,000 
Of coal, In 1961 these imports had 
to 58,440 to 235,183,000 barrels, equivalent 
these 000 tons of coal. A direct result of 
maten imports is unemployment of approxi- 
to 28500 men in our mines, loss of wages 
mount of approximately $121,500,000, 
revenue of approximately $262,446,- 
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000, besides the loss of railroads and other 
collateral industries. 

“Although this loss of employment, wages 
and revenue is hurtful, the most disastrous 
aspect of the situation is the danger to our 
national security and welfare. Coal is the 
most abundant and dependable of our nat- 
ural fuels, It is a very versatile natural re- 
source. In times of national crisis the in- 
dustry is called upon to supply fuel for the 
energy of our great Industrial empire. Had 
it not been for coal the United States would 
have faced calamity during the last World 
War. If our mines continue to close and 
productive capabilities continue to decline, 
I shudder to think of our plight when with 
submarine warfare the tankers can no longer 
deliver residual oil to our markets. 

“The coal industry has no fault to find 
with our domestic oll producers. We are 
able to compete with this supply. However, 
when it is permitted to come to our shores 
from countries where it is produced with 
cheap labor, where the standard of living 18 
in no way comparable with ours, we feel it 
is a gross injustice to American industry and 
a nearsighted neglect of concern for our 
national welfare. As I mentioned before, we 
have invested capital in our industry to the 


point of diminishing returns. If we are to, 


continue in operation we must have help 
from another source. The only place we can 
turn for this aid is our National Government. 
It is here that the power to restrict the 
importation of residual oil rests. Well, we 
did this very thing. With the cooperation of 
the United Mine Workers, the railroads, and 
the National Coal Association, the American 
Mining Congress and numerous coal trade 
associations from bituminous coal States we, 
through combined effort, convinced the ex- 
ecutive branch of our Government of the 
importance of the coal industry to the Na- 
tion, and the President in 1957 issued a 
proclamation, under the authority granted 
to him under the Trade Agreements Act, 
establishing a quota system and delegated 
the responsibility of administration of the 
system to the Secretary of the Interior who 
set into motion a newly created body known 
as the Oil Imports Administration. The 
Presidential proclamation determined that 
the level of imports of residual oil in 1957 
constituted a safe import level from the 
standpoint of security and that quotas es- 
tablished under the program should not 
exceed that amount. 

“Well, what happened? In 1957, 119,055,000 
more barrels were im than in 1947, 
which is equivalent to 28,571,000 tons of 
coal and revenue to the coal industry of 
$145,141,000. In 1961 the imports increased 
180,939,000 barrels more than 1947, equiva- 
lent to 43,422,000 tons of coal and revenue 
to the coal industry of $201,912,000. Besides 
this increase in the importation of residual 
oil the price has been adjusted downward 
consistently. In May of this year the price 
was reduced in Philadelphia and New York 
an equivalent of 80 cents a ton for coal, and 
in Boston an equivalent to $1.40 a ton. Asa 
result of this price decrease several large 
industrial plants on the eastern seaboard 
are contemplating converting to oll and, for 
the first time, the stuff is being trucked to 
the interior of our and other States. 

“We have tried, and are continuing to 
try, to impress those in power with the seri- 
ous threat this is causing to our economy 
and the national welfare. In June 1961, 27 
U.S. Senators wrote to Secretary Udall ask- 
ing him to decrease the quotas on residual 
òil. For reasons which we are unable to 
understand, the two Senators from Pennsyl- 
vania, one of the most prominent coal States 
in the Nation, refused to sign the petition. 
Such action we feel is directly against the 
welfare of our State and Nation. 

“Well, that’s the story, gentlemen. I have 
tried to tell you why the Broad Top ts no 
longer producing coal, I have tried to be 
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honest and fair in my presentation, Just 

in order that there will be no misunder- 

standing, the oil that we are talking about 
is not the domestic production, nor is it the 

oll you use for heating your homes. It is 

simply the waste material from foreign re- 

finertes. 

“I am sure the good people of Huntingdon 
and surrounding counties would be happy 
if they once again could mine coal. I believe 
a fair and equitable program governing the 
importation of residual oil would help attain 
that goal. You, as a service club, can enlist 
the aid of other service, civic and business 
organizations and, by personal contact or 
letter, acquaint your representatives in the 
National Congress of the depressed condi- 
tions existing in areas of your community 
as a consequence of the decline in coal pro- 
duction and urge them, in the interests of 
our State and Nation, to take corrective 
action to the end that you shall enjoy pros- 
perity and the welfare of our Nation will be 
served.“ > 
{From the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette, 

June 12, 1962] 

Business Topay: Navy Says Ir WII. Buy 
More FOREIGN DOLLAR FIGURES OF 
PURCHASES SHOW PURCHASING STEPPED Up 
In Past YEAR 

(By Arthur R. Friedman) 


The Navy Department in Washington said 
yesterday it will continue to buy foreign 
steel for warships, and an already-alarmed 
domestic steel industry saw this as addi- 
tional evidence that foreign steelmakers will 
move in on the high-tensile military steel 
market in the United States, from which 
they have been excluded so far. 

Should this prove to be the case, the big- 
gest work casualty will be Homestead works, 
since all the high-tensile steel for the Navy 
made by the United States Steel Corp. is 
made and/or annealed at Homestead. 

Recently, it was disclosed that the Navy 
had ordered plates for missile vessels from 
West Germany and the Government had 
saved $153,000 on the steel procurement, 


BUYS FROM JAPAN, TOO 


Actually, the Government has been buying 
steel from Japan, as well as from West Ger- 
many, and the material comes within the 
classification of carbon steel. The foreign 
steelmakers now claim they are in position 
to bid on nickel-contained steels having a 
tensile strength of from 80,000 to 100,000 
pounds per square inch—the type of steel 
used in submarines, 

They are pressuring the Navy Department 
to qualify them for such bidding. 

The Navy Department has been buying 
foreign steel—ostensibly to save money— 
for a year or more, but two developments 
recently caused the alarm bells to ring in 
the domestic mills. 

1. The rate of buying has been stepped up 
within the past few months. 

2. The General Procurement Office of the 
Navy, located in Philadelphia, and which 
buys all the warship steel, proposed enter- 
ing term contracts with foreign steelmakers, 
according to reports in steel circles, If this 
had come about, domestic steel mills were 
fearful. they would have been frozen out 
as suppliers of Navy steel. 

DOLLAR FIGURE GROWS 


The Navy Department said yesterday it 
has no tonnage figures for foreign steel pur- 
chases available. However, it did give out 
these dollar figures: In fiscal 1961, the Navy 
bought $629,124 of foreign steel; in fiscal 
z003 (July through April) it bought $1,739, 


1 Fiscal 1961 is from July 1, 1960 to June 
30, 1961, and fiscal 1962 is from July 1, 1961 
to April 30, 1962. 
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According to the reports in steel circles, 
when the proposal for a term contract ar- 
rived. in Washington, some cooler heads in 
the Navy Department balked on the ground 
that it would be foolish from a national de- 
fense standpoint to freeze out the domestic 
steelmakers. 

Nevertheless, the same Department came 
through with its reiteration that it will 
continue to buy foreign steel. The only 
qualification was that it will give preference 
to domestic bids except when acquisition of 
domestic source end products would be (1) 
unreasonable in cost and (2) inconsistent 
with the public interest. 

It has been reported that the recent ton- 
nage placed with West German mills re- 
sulted in a cost saying of 30 percent to the 
Navy. 

THE 12-PERCENT DIFFERENTIAL 

It is well known that Government agen- 
cles are free to buy foreign materials and 
equipment if the price is 6 percent below 
the lowest U.S. price, or 12 percent below 
the U.S. price in the case of small business 
or depressed area bids. 

The procurement agencies have been 
using 12 percent as the differential for 
goods produced in the Homestead district. 
Of course, no consideration has been given 
to the so-called public interest factors of 
taxes or wages lost on the domestic scene. 
From the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette, 

June 16, 1962 
PROMPT REACTION: UNITED STATES STEEL Ams 
CUTBACK PLAN 


United States Steel Corp. said yesterday 
it would cut back steelmaking operations at 
its Edgar Thomson works in Braddock the 
weekend of June 24 because of lack of or- 
ders. e 

The cutback will reduce the work force by 
25 percent. Union sources indicated that 
probably about 900 men would be furloughed. 
The company, following policy, declined to 
state how many workers would be affected. 

Operations will be suspended at four steel- 
making open hearth furnaces and at the 44- 
inch slabbing mill next weekend, the com- 

y said. Two fronmaking blast furnaces, 
the iron foundry, and the No. 3 finishing 
mill will continue working in proportion to 
orders received. The powerplant and the 
Saxonburg sintering plant also will continue 
operating, it was stated. 

Union sources said about 700 workers had 
been laid off previously at the Braddock 
plant. The company resumed steelmaking 
at Edgar Thomson last August after the 
plant had been idle 14 months. At that 
time 5 of the plant's 16 open hearths were 
relighted. 


{From the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press, June 13, 
1962] 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR: UNITED STATES 
THOUGHT LOSER IN PURCHASE OF WEST 
GERMAN STEEL BY Navy 

EDITOR, PITTSBURGH PRESS: 

The column by your Press labor writer, 
Peter Bradley, in the Pittsburgh Press of 
June 10 is very timely and pertinent. 

It refers to the purchase of steel from West 
Germany by the U.S. Navy for use in U.S. 
warships. 

Although the domestic steel companies 
through research and vast experience in 
making high-tensile steels have developed a 
superior product, we understand that the 
U.S. Navy specifications asked bids on a 
slightly different high-tensile steel. 

Is it possible that the Navy's steel experts 
are more competent than the many experts 
on steel employed in our great domestic 
steel industry? 

It obviously would cost domestic steel com- 
panies much more to run a 3,500-ton order 
of a special steel than it would to furnish 
their own standard high-tensile steel, 
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especially on an order which will require 
many different shapes and sizes. 

Mr, Bradley points out that a 3,500-ton 
order would keep 300 of our steelworkers 
busy for a month. It also takes away the 
work of our coal mines, ore mines, domestic 
rallroads, utilities, and many small business 
enterprises which furnish material or services 
to our domestic steel mills. 

The publicity will hurt our international 
prestige, as Mr. Bradley points out, and will 
advertise the fact that steel can be pur- 
chased in West Germany at 30 percent under 
our domestic price. It also implies that the 
German steel is superior, which is very ques- 
tionable. 

Incidentally, West German steel producers 
are complaining currently that imports of 
steel from France to West Germany are due 
to French Government subsidies to the 
French tron, steel, and coal producers, 

Every European steel producer receives 
subsidies on exports, while our steel industry 
receives Government scorn and threats. 

Protection for our workers from low-wage 
foreign competition is absolutely essential to 
our domestic economy. Our steel companies 
are complaining that they cannot invest in 
better equipment to replace obsolete equip- 
ment because both their profits and their 
allowances for depreciation are too low. 

Many of the foreign steel companies have 
the latest and the most efficient equipment, 
which they were able to install because of 
our foreign ald policy, Such ald came from 
taxes on U.S. workers and investors. 

How can we expect to export steel into 
countries where they have far better facilities 
as a result of our Government's loans and 
gifts, when they have the added advantage 
of far lower wage costs and taxes? 

The theorists in favor of free trade have 
said that we could meet any foreign com- 
petition because our workers are ahead in 
productivity. 

The West German bid which the Navy 
claims is 30 percent lower than any submit- 
ted by three domestic companies is a fact, 
but the Navy claim that it is saving the tax- 
payers 30 percent of the U.S. lowest bid be- 
comes ridiculous when the Government takes 
account of the resulting unemployment it 
will cause and the resultant loss in taxes 
to local, State, and Federal Government. 

Furthermore, U.S. social security funds 
will not receive any part of what our Gov- 
ernment pays to West Germany for this 
steel, but such funds will be reduced to com- 
pensate unemployed workers, nod only in 
the steelmills, but also the workers in coal 
mines, ore mines, and many others who fur- 
nish either material or services, such as 
transportation and utilities. 

The taxes they would pay will not be 
available for local, State, and Federal em- 
ployees, including the Navy’s personnel. 

WILLARD F. ROCKWELL. 


PITTSBURGH. 
|From the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette, 
June 13, 1962] 
THE PEopLE SPEAK: WHERE Dm Navy Save 
ON STEEL? 


In the financial news columns of the Post- 
Gazette, it was reported on June 7 that the 
U.S. Navy had purchased 3,500 tons of steel 
in West Germany “at 30 percent below 
similar bids from our domestic steel com- 
panies,” with a resultant saving to the Gov- 
ernment of $153,000. From the description 
of the steel, the bids by U.S. companies must 
have been around $700,000, while the 30-per- 
cent-lower German bid was around $490,000, 
so there must have been some other costs not 
included in the Navy statement that $153,000 
had been saved to the Government. 

If a $700,000 shipment had been added to 
our gross national product, 35 percent of 
that sum (or $245,000) would have been used 
to pay our local, State, and Federal taxes, 
which sum would have been collected from 
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the steel company which received the order. 
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its employees, its sources of supply, such as 


the coal mines, iron ore mines, ete., and the 
services, such as the domestic utilities an 
the railroads. The workers employed by the 
suppliers and services (including all Govern- 
ment services), would also receive sever 
hundred thousand dollars in wages, part of 
which would have been applied for their 
social security funds, pensions, etc., while 
any domestic unemployment resulting from 
placing this order abroad will decrease the 
income of the social security and p 
funds, The loss of the order to domestic 
mills and the placing of the order in West 
Germany will increase very substantially the 


` unfavorable international balance of pay- 


ments which our Government is trying 
avoid, to pare our losses of gold. 

The chairman of the United States Steel 
Corp. has said that 75 percent of all his cor- 
poration’s income is returned to workers in 
the corporation and the suppliers of mate- 
rial and services which are furnished to the 
corporation, part of which goes for 1 
State, and Federal taxes. In view of 
obvious losses to the Government and to 
wage earners of this country, it would be 
most interesting to learn how the Navy has 
decided that $153,000 has been saved by 
U.S. Government, not to mention the loss 
of national prestige. 

Writarp F. ROCKWELL, 
Chairman oj the Board, 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 

PITTSBURGH. 

From the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette 
June 16, 1962] 


PANAMA CANAL Uses GERMAN STEEL 


Following up Mr. Rockwell's letter regard“ 
ing the purchase of 3,500 tors of steel “a 
West Germany, and how the Go 
claims it saved $153,000 [June 13], I wish to 
add the following: 

The Government is now building the $20 
million Thatcher Ferry Bridge across the 
Pacific entrance to the Panama Canal. The 
steel for this bridge was made in West Ger- 
many and also fabricated there. 

The new locomotives or mules, which tow 


control, and act as brakes for ships 
program), were manufactured in Japan: 
We must give credit to the wonderful people 
country with its huge resources. These own 
As Mr. Rockwell states, of course 
than 
what the Government saved. 
which our Government is trying to avoid, to 
gold, our Government last year reduced the 
down to $100. 
eign aid is trying to do, which is to 
they will be given the name of “ugly Ameri” 
chases in our country to. help labor, 
few 
hundred dollars of goods, duty free, 5° 


through the locks, a $6 million project (part 
of the $60 million Panama Canal betterme? 
(Mr, Hugh Christie of the Panama © 
Company, mentioned Japan and Germany 
of West Germany and of Japan, with pent 
small resources, in being able to outbid pain 
countries are as large as two of our 
tes. 

States.) our 
country, our workers, our industries and 
businessmen and Investors lost more 

In addition these orders increased our 2 
favorable international balance of paymen, 
pare our losses of gold. d 

To save the outflow of our dollars an 
purchases, duty free, which tourists, like our 
“Aunt Bessie,” may bring home from 

This is against the very thing which thé 
Government’s huge outlay of dollars in nel 
foreign countries. Now with our to ” 
holding back on their foreign p 
can” more often. ure 

Let us keep the multimillion-dollar PA. 
ness, etc, Let us permit our “Aunt 
when they travel abroad to purchase 4 
can save on fore aid ents. 

ign paym . Woust: 


BEN Avon, 
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Thailand, Acheson, and Legal Fees 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 21, 1962 


‘ Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
her thing for a lawyer to practice law 
10 t it is another thing when a lawyer 
U an adviser to the President of the 
ited States and for personal profit 
takes a legal matter against one of our 

alies— Thailand. 
9 today's Washington Post is a story 
s resentment over misuse of 


ha ns position. At a time when we 
ve so few friends in the world, it ill 
behooves us to have a Presidential ad- 
Yiser make a buck at the expense of the 
will of our ally. 
The article follows: 
the Washington Post, June 22, 1962] 
AILAND ACCEPTS COURT DECISION GIVING 
TEMPLE TO CAMBODIA 
Baxcxox, THAILAND, June 21—Premier 
— Sarit Thanarat announced today 
t Thailand will abide by the World Court 
— tavoring Cambodia in their decades- 
anys, Uspute over the ownership of a Bud- 
temple on the border. 
eulen told newsmen the Government's de- 
our Was based on a desire to “maintain 
Ane reputation in international affairs.” 
— with Cambodia over the disputed 
fut le of Preah Vinear, he said, would “be 
g an objective of the Communists” 
ga new strategic area of conflict. 
his Premier emphasized, however, that 
in government still considers the verdict an 
Justice, 


F ACHESON ATTACKED 


ton imer U.S. Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
try Was the target of a Thal Foreign Minis- 


tatement. It sald there is no doubt 
or out “the worthy motives and intentions 
ang US. Government concerning Thailand 
A southeast Asia.” 
by Resentment is felt, however, over misuse 
Stan Dean Acheson, former Secretary of 
afas Dd adviser to the President on NATO 
Airs, of his official position for the benefit 
Cane Private undertaking as counsel for 
in it said. 
ng feeling against Acheson's presence 
the he Cambodian legal team was seen as 
itista aae for the Government order Tuesday 
Cting its delegations to boycott the 14- 
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nation Geneva Conference on Laos and 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization’s Coun- 
cll of Representatives. 

Today's statement did not mention the 
boycott, 

Thais had reacted bitterly to the 9-3 ver- 
dict delivered by the International Court of 
Justice at The Hague last Friday. Judges of 
the United States, Britain and France— 
allies of Thailand —jolned the majority in 
ruling the temple belonged to Cambodia, a 
neutralist. 

REFUSES TO LEAVE 


Thailand said Tuesday it would refuse to 
withdraw its forces from the 800-year-old 
temple, atop a 1,500-foot cliff in the Dan- 
grek Mountains. 

It showed displeasure further by an- 
nouncing a boycott of the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization (SEATO) and a deci- 
sion not to send its representatives to the 
14-nation Geneva conference on Laos when 
it reconvenes. 

Troops of four SEATO partners—the 
United States, Britain, Australia, and New 
Zealand—are now in Thailand to help guard 
against any Communist infiltration from 
Laos. 


About 8,000 university students demon- 
strated in Bangkok today against the World 
Court decision. They carried signs pro- 
claiming The Temple Is Thai” and We Will 
Fight to the Last Drop of Blood.“ 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
Plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
tere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
hookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (US. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office. 


Friday, June 22, 1962 


Daily Di gest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate adjourned out of respect to Senator Case (South Dakota). 


See Congressional Program Ahead. 


Chamber Action 


Routine Proceedings, page 10617 
Resolution Submitted: One resolution was introduced, 
as follows: S. Res. 352. Page 10618 


Taxation: Committee on Finance was authorized to 
file report during adjournment today on H.R. 11879, 
extending the existing normal-tax rate and certain 
excise-tax rates. Page 10617 


Condolence Resolution: S. Res. 352, expressing con- 
dolences on the death of Senator Case (South Dakota) 
was adopted. Page 10618 
Nomination: Nomination of William M. Rountree, of 
Maryland, to be Ambassador to the Sudan, was received. 

Page 10618 


Program for Saturday: Senate met at noon and as a 
further mark of respect to Senator Case adjourned at 
12:13 p.m. until 10 a.m. Saturday, June 23, when the 
pending question will be adoption of motion to take up 
for further consideration H.R. 11040, commercial com- 
munications satellite. Page 10617 


Committee Meetings 
(Committees not listed did not meet) 


APPROPRIATIONS—CONTINUING 
SUPPLEMENTAL 
Committee on Appropriations: Committee, in executive 
session, ordered favorably reported with amendments 
H. J. Res. 745, continuing appropriations carried in H.R. 
11038, second supplemental appropriations bill for fiscal 
year 1962. i 
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ate 


SUGAR, TAX EXTENSION, AND COMMITTEE 
FUNDS 


Committee on Finance: Committee continued its heat- 
ings on H.R. 12154, proposed Sugar Act amendments, 
having as its witnesses Senators Ellender, Young 
North Dakota, Moss, and Allott; Oscar L. Chapman, 
Mexican Association of Sugar Producers; Jolin C. Dut 
can, Peruvian Sugar Producers Association; J. W. Rid- 
dell, Indian Sugar Mills Association; Ralph Gardner, 
Mauritius Chamber of Agriculture; L. Blaine Liljen 
quist, -British Honduras Government; Charles 
Brown, Colonial Sugar Co., Fiji Islands; Albert S. Ne- 
mir, Brazilian Sugar & Alcohol Institute; and John A. 
O'Donnell, Philippine Sugar Association. 

Committee ordered rereported with amendment 
H.R. 11879, extending the existing normal-tax rate an 
certain excise-tax rates. 

On Thursday, June 21, committee ordered favorably 
reported S. Res. 350, requesting an additional $12,000 for 
committee expenditures. 

Hearings on H.R. 12154 continue tomorrow. 


GENEVA DISARMAMENT NEGOTIATIONS 


Committee on Foreign Relations: Committee met in 
executive session to hear Ambassador Arthur Dean 
testify and answer questions with regard to Geneva dis 
armament negotiations. 


NOMINATION 


Committee on the Judiciary: Subcommittee resumed 
hearings on the nomination of Irving Ben Cooper, t° 
be U.S. district judge for the southern district of New 
York, receiving testimony from Hyman Barshay, 4 
county judge from New York; and Mrs. Frances 
Bilmes, Gilbert Ramirez, and Mrs. Mary J. Lowe; # 
New York attorneys. 

Hearings were recessed subject to call. 


Address by Senator Goldwater Before 
National Editorial Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, June 23, 1962 


Mr, GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
i unanimous consent to have printed 
the Appendix of the Recor» the text 
Of an address delivered by myself before 
the 77th annual convention of the Na- 
Bona! Editorial Association, at Hershey, 
a., on June 22, 1962. 
There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
follows: 
OF A SPEECH pY U.S. Senator BARRY 
WATER, REPUBLICAN, OF ARIZONA, TO 
TRE 77TH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE NA- 
TIONAL EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION, HERSHEY 
Hore, Hersury, PA., JUNE 22, 1962 
ut Chairman and members of the Na- 
ioe Editorial Association. I am highly 
2 ‘ored to be here tonight and to be able 
— Share with you some of my views and 
me of my concern over the development 
Public policy in these critical days of 
I enge and opportunity. You know, when 
Stop to think of the number of dry polit- 
j Speeches to which newsmen are sub- 
ected these days, I begin to wonder, even 
im el, that I was invited to appear on this 
1 Portant occasion. I guess you know that 
Sones not exactly noted for making non- 
Peutieal speeches. And I make no apologies. 
bua ies, is a very important sense, is my 
th iness, and today I believe it is becoming 
© business af everyone in this country who 


nasties about the present trend of events 
tai 
a 


Our ability to lead the free world. Cer- 
nly everyone of you here tonight who has 
has al stake in the newspaper business 
zelsecnuse for taking a direct part in the 
ficia tion and election of government of- 
i ls who believe in sound fiscal practices 
hace as firmness and resolution in the 
Taling of our international affairs. 

abechight, I want to talk to you primarily 
leat the domestic situation and the prob- 
Dang Which confront us in the drive to ex- 
Tapi aioe economic growth and provide a 
pl y expanding population with the em- 
manent and living standards necessary to 

n our national strength. 
pianzures aren’t always a useful tool in ex- 
lees a the magnitude of a national prob- 
i i ut very often there Is no other way. 
Breat order to get some perspective on the 
Me need today for economic growth, let 

remind you that in 1961 more than 22 
Jobs on new workers joined the scramble for 
Ramin the United States. By 1970, the 
can r of new workers entering the Ameri- 
lon market every year will be 3 mil- 
Job Shean’ will give you some idea of the 


702 how do you create new jobs? Can 
ary it through Government fiat or legisla- 
ts Action? Could the President issue an 

cutive order Saying the Government will 
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provide them? Will they come from the 
$2.6 billion public works program the ad- 
ministration has proposed? Will they be 
provided through increased Government 
spending in other fields? 

The answer, of course, is that only the 
private enterprise economy can provide the 
kind of jobs needed. And this requires an 
investment of $18,500 on the average for 
each new job. So where do we get invest- 
ments of the magnitude required? We can 
get it only from people with enough nerve 
and enough faith In the business future to 
put their money into new enterprises and 
into programs for expanding existing ones. 

This being the case, the big job today— 
as always—is the fostering of the kind of 
climate that will encourage investors; that 
will deepen the faith of the American people 
in the future of the free enterprise system. 
An investor must have reasonable assurance 
of a fair return on his money or he won't 
put it up. He'll leave it idle on deposit, 
And this does nothing to enhance the eco- 
nomic growth of the United States. It does 
nothing to ease the persistent and nagging 
problem of unemployment. It does nothing 
to correct our unfavorable balance of inter- 
national payments. It does nothing to ease 
the high rate of busines failures which 
plague our economy. 

Today, you have cnly to look at the stock 
market to understand that something is 
wrong. I don’t care how many scholarly 
explanations we get from the White House 
and the Treasury Department, the fact re- 
mains that the stock market in this country 
is a gigantic mirror which reflects business 
attitudes and the man-on-the-street opin- 
ion. It is a sensitive mechanism which re- 
sponds quickly to national events and public 
trends. 

We have seen how tt reacts when a Presi- 
dent suffers a heart attack. We have seen 
how it reacts when à threat of war arises, 
We have seen how it reacts when a strike 
occurs in a basic industry. 

And we also have seen how it reacts to 
executive action aimed at a single industry. 
We have seen it react to the steady insistence 
upon foolish and unsound econamic policies. 
We have seen it react to new threats of Gov- 
ernment recourse in the event of what the 
President describes as “angry argument.” 

What you have seen in the stock market 
reactions of the past weeks is a massive vote 
of “no-confidence” in the present adminis- 
tration’s policies. But we are told that it is 
something else. We are told that the trouble 
stems from myths and legends and the re- 
telling of old cliches. We are told that Gov- 
ernment is not hostile to business, but that 
big business is hostile to the Government. 

Now let's examine that last premise a bit, 
because I am convinced that we are going 
to hear more and more talk to the effect 
that the present era of strained relations 
between Government and business started 
with the business community. This is the 
current line being taken by the administra- 
tion, its official spokesmen and its nonofficial 
but active supporters among newspaper 
columnists. The President set the tone for 
this dialog in his speech at Yale, Let me 
quote a portion of that speech for you: Here 
is what the President said: £ 

“If a contest in angry argument were 
forced upon it, no administration would 
shrink from response, and history does not 


suggest that American Presidents are totally 
without recourse in an engagement forced 
upon them because of hostility in one sec- 
tion of society.” 

This, of course, was an attempt to put 
all the blame for what has happened in 
recent weeks on the back of business and 
also to warn that the Government won't 
shrink from using its power again if a seg- 
ment of the business community gets out of 
line. Perhaps the strangest thing of all 
about the President's well-advertised speech 
at Yale was the way some newspapers hailed 
it as a peace offering to business, Far from 
being anything of the sort, I am sure that 
the President's remarks only served to deepen 
the confusion and uncertainty that reign 
not only on the business front but among 
the American people as well. 

It is important to remember that economic 
stagnation results when people begin to 
retrench. I've seen this happen in the re- 
tail business where I spent many years, It 
works like this: A woman will come into 
the store and admire a dress. She may even 
try it on and spend considerable time talk- 
ing about it with the saleswoman. But 
finally she'll decide not to buy it because 
her husband has been complaining about 
the business outlook. You might eventually 
find out that the husband was basing his 
views on the performance of the stock mar- 
ket. Then have this multiplied across the 
land and economic trouble begins. 

Thus we see that it isn’t particularly im- 
portant what the market plunge actually 
means in the context of strict economics, 
Nor is it especially important what the 
President, or his advisers, or the Members 
of Congress think it means. What is im- 
portant is what the public generally—the 
man on the street and his wife—the great 
consuming population of America—think it 
means. If they adopt the general view that 
a plunging market means that something is 
wrong which might affect the future, their 
reaction will be one of caution. 

There is no accurate way of knowing 
what the Government's action in the steel 
price dispute has meant to the American 
economy in terms of canceled contracts, de- 
layed expansion projects, deferred purchas- 
ing. But it stands to reason that we haven't 
yet felt the full impact of that inadvised 
burst of temper and what followed it. 

Where I think the President made a grave 
mistake for which the entire Nation will 
pay was in using the cocked and loaded 
pistol of Government power on a single in- 
dustry, The gun had been at his disposal 
for a long time—it is always on the Presi- 
dent's desk. We had all witnessed the ac- 
cumulation of centralized authority in un- 
answerable proportions. And many of us 
had warned that the mere existence of great 
power in the hands of Government was 
dangerous. that the temptation to use it 
might someday prove too great for an Amer- 
ican President determined to have his own 
way. I believe that the fact that it was 
used in a situation where no laws were 
broken and no great national emergency 
existed profoundly shook the American 
people, 

Just how the President can now over- 
come the uneasiness and confusion that his 
action brought about isn’t easy to answer. 
One thing is certain; assertions such as the 
one I+have quoted from the President's 
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speech at Yale will do nothing but extend 
and compound the difficulty. In effect, the 
President reminded the business community 
that the pistol Is still cocked and loaded and 
that he won't hesitate to use it again if he 
feels the necessity. 

I don’t think business is hostile to the 
administration. More than any other 
group, the businessmen in America want to 
see a return of confidence. And why 
wouldn't they? Businessmen are in busi- 
ness to make money. They can't serve their 
own purpose if a psychology develops that 
slows down trade: and causes investors to 
pull in their horns. Consequently, in their 
own best interests, the businessmen of 
America seek friendly relations with the 
Government. 

But. cordial relations and proper under- 
standing and a return of confidence cannot 
be achieved by words alone—certainly not 
the kind of words we have been recently 
hearing from the President and his sup- 
porters. The President can repeat 50 times 
a day that business. and labor and govern- 
ment must work together in harmony for the 
sake of economic growth and the good of the 
Nation. But it won't mean a thing unless 
he acts accordingly. In other words, I don't 
think the President can have a return of 
confidence in his administration merely for 
the asking. I think he's got to earn it by 
adopting some policies and attitudes in 
which the business community and the peo- 
ple of America can put faith. 

What isn’t fully realized in the present 
situation is how long the businessmen of 
America went along with the administration, 
retaining their optimism and their confidence 
in the face of early and growing signs of 
antibusiness attitudes in the Government. 

The evidence of such an attitude developed 
very early in the new administration. For 
example, one of the first things President 
Kennedy did upom taking office was to skip 
the traditional appearance of a new Chief 
Executive before the annual meeting of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce. After that, you 
will remember, came the flurry which dem- 
onstrated’ the Commerce Department's lack 
of confidence in the Business Advisory Coun- 
cil, Then the Interior Department junked 
the partnership plan devised. by President 
Eisenhower for the cooperation: of govern- 
ment and private enterprise in the develop- 
ment of the Nation’s electric power resources, 
A steady stream of criticism was directed 
by new administration officials at the ethics 
of the business community—a generalized 
arsault which blamed: an entire segment of 
the country for the: transgressions of 2 mere 
handful of alleged. price fixers: 

And: the business community remained 
optimistic and hopeful even when the ad- 
ministration: staffed. ita key policymaking 
branches with: union: leaders and members 
of Americans for Democratic Action and 
other groups: noted for their lukewarm feel- 
ings: about the advantages of a free enter- 
prise: economy. As Scripps-Howard writer 
Henry J. Taylor has written: “These men 
brought about as much: confidence to busi- 
ness as Jesse James brought to a bank. 
But, still the attitude of the business com- 
munity never got past the phase of mild 
concern.“ 

I believe you. will find that the business- 
men of America maintained a high degree 
of. confidence: im the present. administration 
right up to the time of. the steel price crack- 
down At least, the surveys. conducted by 
business magazines, throughout the country 
certainly showed that there was no active 
hostility on the part of the business com- 
munity. 7 

What. the steel dispute: pointed up more 
than anything else was the administration’s 
determination to ride roughshod over all 
obstacles in the way of its planning for the 
economy. When you strip that situation of 
all arguments over whether the price in- 
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crease was justified, whether the announce- 
ment was timed wrong, whether the steel 
industry deliberately set out to embarrass 
the administration, you still confront the 
question of whether a private industry has 
the right to make a private decision. The 
question comes down to a matter of free- 
dom—the freedom of a private group to 
make a decision it felt was Justified in the 
best interests of its workers, its stockholders, 
and its customers. That freedom is basic 
to the operation of our business system. It 
is the important wellspring of our strength, 
our initiative, and our industry. It is an 
indispensable underpinning to the American 
economy. 

And when you tamper with that free- 
dom—in a massive unmistakable way—you 
tamper with the confidence of the business 
community and the American people. Gov- 
ernment economic planning is one thing; 
but when a government begins to use power 
to enforce its plans the whole idea becomes 
dictatorial in nature. 

This is the thing that has infused the 
economic system with uneasiness, and doubt, 
and caution. This is what makes business- 
men wonder about the future. How great a 
part does the Government expect to play in 
economic decisionmaking? How rigid are 
those mysterious guidelines lald down by the 
White House braintrust for wages and prices? 
How far can industry go in laying plans for 
the future based on prices of its own 
making? 

For all the speeches and explanations we 
have heard along the New Frontier, these 
questions are still unanswered. But the 
fact that the administration is implement- 
ing its drive for a thoroughly planned econ- 
omy is plain enough. Why else is the Presi- 
dent asking Congress for more power than 
any other Chief Executive has ever held in 
a period when we are not engaged in an out- 
and-out shooting war? Why is the adminis- 
tration seeking vast new authority over the 
tax structure, the tariff machinery, the 
money supply? Why is the administration 
seeking new public works spending authority 
to the tune of over $2 billion? Why is there 
such a concerted drive shaping up in the 
administration to convince the American 
people that deficit financing does not lead 
to inflation; that the national debt is not 
excessive; that balanced budgets are 
dangerous? 

These moves on the part of the Govern- 
ment are not likely to increase confidence 
in the economic attitudes of the adminis- 
tration. Nor are suggestions such as we 
heard a few days ago from the President's 
Solicitor General, Mr. Archibaid Cox. This 
administration official, sometimes called the 
Government’s top attorney, claims that some 
formal procedure will have to be established 
to bring the Government into wage and price 
policy decisionmaking in basic industries “at 
a fairly early stage.“ In other words, the 
administration wants to formalize its med- 
dling. It wants an official procedure for the 
injection of brain trust decisions in the af- 
fairs of management and labor. 

Now in this, I suggest that the Nation’s 
labor unions have as great a stake as does 
the business community. I have heard it 
said that. confidence would return if the 
President would use his temper and his pow- 
er against.some union wage demand in the 
same fashion as he used them against the 
steel industry's price increase. The theory 
here is that the President needs to establish 
his ty: that he needs to demon- 
strate that the requirements of bureaucratic 
planning for the economy apply as stringent- 
ly to the labor segment. as to management. 
And here I disagree emphatically. I believe 
the Government. should stay out. I don't 
believe Government has any place at the bar- 
gaining table, either on the side of man- 
agement or labor. I believe the freedom 
of our economic system requires that the 
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men of labor and the men of management 
decide their own differences—and that these 
decisions be reached at the bargaining table 
and not in the office of Labor Secretary Gold- 
berg, White House Economist Heller or At- 
torney General Kennedy. 

When the Government gets into these 
matters, it does great disservice to the eco- 
nomic system. It destroys confidence and 
brings. confusion. It aggravates conditions 
of unemployment, business failures, and 
allied economic problems. It slows down 
economic growth and adds to the forces 
which engender recessions, This has been 
the history of Government interference dow” 
through the ages. 

But the lessons of history appear to have 
no impertance to the men who. presently 
direct the economic policies of the Govern- 
ment. If they did, we wouldn't today be 
hearing statements like that of Solicitor 
General Cox which suggest the need for 
Government wage-and-price controls, be- 
cause conditions have changed. 

And here is something to remember; 
everytime you hear an administration be- 
ginning to harp on the idea of changing 
conditions and economic complexities you 
can start looking for the theorists and the 
brain trusters to come up with some over- 
night panacea. And this always means 
more Government control. Remember when 
our agricultural problems began taking on 
this mantle of complexity? Remember what 
the Government’s answer was to thos¢ 
changed conditions? And see where it has 
lead us. We haven't solved our farm prob- 
lem but we have succeeded in loading out 
selves down with billions of tons of surplus 
and billions of dollars worth of public debt- 
In this instance we let the Government £° 
in for control and regimentation. We let 
the Government tamper with the natural 
laws of supply and demand. We let the 
Government. replace natural pricing with 
Federal edict. And the result is a bureau- 
cratic nightmare which gets only worse. 

You begin to get an idea of where we're 
headed if you just take the conditions ex- 
isting today in our agriculture industry and 
apply them to the economy as a whole. 
Government planning and controls never 
work. They never have. They never will. 
We have the evidence right before our eyes. 
Yet the present administration continues to 
toy with this economic dynamite at a time 
when we are facing the greatest challenge 
yet to our productive capability. 

Let me describe a country to you. 

This country was going in heavily for gov- 
ernment spending on welfare projects. 

This country was interpreting the “publie 
interest” in terms of vast housing programs 
and other projects it felt the people must 
have but which its people had not asked for- 

This country had a steady rate of employ- 
ment but a rising rate of unemployment. 

This country's business was caught in 4 
profit squeeze because of the unresisted de- 
mands of labor unions. 

This country was plagued by a high and 
increasing rate of business fallures. 

This country was suffering from foreign 
competition and a loss of oversea markets. 

This country's stock market prices 
declining at a time when its officials were. 
contending that its economy was basically 
sound. 

Now, despite the similarities you might 
have noted, I have not been describing the 
United States of America in the year 1962- 
I have been describing the country of Aus- 
tria in the period between 1925 and 1929 
just before it led the entire world into finan- 
cial panic which brought on the great de- 
pression of the 1930's. 

I suggest that we would do well to take $ 
close look at the conditions in Austria which 
triggered the greatest depression the wor! 
nas ever known. The slide began in Aus“ 
tria, not in the United States, and I believe 
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almost all the economic experts are in gen- 
eral agreement with that premise. So, for 
the real roots of the great depression, we 
Must study the conditions in Austria prior 
to the collapse of the Kredit Anstadt bank- 
ing system. And when we do this we come 
face to face with the evils of government 
Spending. 

The whole problem in Austria stemmed 
from the fact that for a long time prior to 
the 1929 collapse, that country had been 
living on its capital funds. In the year 1931 
t was calculated that if all the undertak- 

in Austria were to be sold at the value 
Of their stock exchange quotations, the pro- 
ceeds would not cover one-half of the public 
expenditures for a single year. The expendi- 
of the Viennese municipality on Its 
housing program alone since the armistice 
Exceeded the total value of the capital of all 
Austrian manufacturing joint-stock com- 
Panties. 

Of course, no financial system could stand 
uch a strain. One by one, the financial 

uses in Vienna closed their doors. The 
Slump intensified the capital consumption. 

y, in early May 1931, the Kredit An- 
Stadt, which had taken oyer the bad debts 
Of its predecessors, announced that it could 
Rot meet its liabilitles. And the collapse of 
Kredit Anstadt was the beginning of a 
Worldwide financial crisis. 

Now I don't mean to suggest that the 
United States is right now headed for a de- 
Pression such as we experienced in the 

s. But I do believe that we must un- 
derstand the ultimate consequences of con- 
tn tly enlarging Government expenditures 

& time of heavy deficit. I think we must 

and see clearly, what can happen when 
& nation’s capital structure begins to dry up 

stagnate. I think we must avoid the ex- 

lence of Austria by adopting policies that 

will greatly accelerate the rate of capital in- 
destment in this country. 

It is extremely important for us to under- 

nd that the more money the Government 
5 Ps inte noncapital ventures—ventures 

hich cost a lot but do not create economic 

8Towth—the more it takes away from our 

Private economic system. And the cost of 

lš is always counted in terms of lower 
uction and fewer jobs. 

á And this is happening to an ever greater 

"gree in the United States. The figures on 
Sus Capital growth over the years show a 

angerous trend. I would remind you, for 
imple, that in 1957 new capital investment 

the United States totaled $36.9 billion. 
the second quarter rate for 1962 is es- 
timated at only $36.6 billion. 
h I suggest that the more we go in for these 
z e Government spending schemes, the 
A we get to the situation that existed in 

Austria prior to the great depression. If the 

nd isn't checked, this Nation eventually 
Will begin to live off its capital, and its in- 

will be forced to operate at a net loss. 
is the direction in which we are 
headed. It can be changed only if actions 
Di taken to spur capital so that it can keep 
obi With the increasing demands of our 
gations at home and abroad. 
th What can the Government do about all 
Ene I believe the President should begin 
in ing some hardheaded businessmen 
Ne his advisory circle—men who are able to 
dec beyond theory and who can back their 
ions with experience gained in the 
bur ketplace—men who have college degrees 
"Tol also know what it means to meet a pay- 
+ Struggle with technological changes and 
In eased labor costs and burdensome taxes, 
well dort. I believe the President would do 
to replace many of his braintrusters with 
ays: Who understand the private enterprise 
tem and know what it takes to make it 
nnd expand. 
the same time, I believe the administra- 
should immediately start cutting down 
Government expenditures. A good 
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starting place would be the new $2 billion- 
plus publio works . When the 
legislation for this reaches the White House, 
which I belieye it will, the President should 
veto it and thus dramatize—by jettisoning 
one of his own bills—a new administration 
intention to reduce expenditures. I sug- 
gest this is the only sound course if the ad- 
ministration is going to insist on a tax cut 
next year. We've already got a big deficit. 
If the Government plans to further cut its 
revenues, it stands to reason that it must 
seek ways to reduce its expenditures. Al- 
ways assuming, of course, that there is any 
tendency left in the White House to adhere 
to tenets of sound fiscal practice. 

Another move open to the President which 
I believe would help to restore confidence in 
the Government and increase the rate of 
economic growth would be to propose a real- 
istic program for liberalization of depreci- 
ation allowances in the tax structure. It 
would help immeasurably if he would ask 
Congress to forget the tiny 8 percent tax 
credit idea he proposed earlier and substi- 
tute for it a new and expanded schedule of 
writeoffs. This would permit business im- 
mediately to begin on the task of replacing 
some $90 to $100 billion worth of aging and 
obsolete equipment. It would prove a 
greater boon to the economy and do more to 
correct the unemployment problem than 
any other single course now open to the 
Government. It also would do a great deal 
to ease the problem of foreign competition 
with American industry. We need this new 
equipment. We need to modernize our in- 
dustrial plant if we are to compete on a 
quality basis with Western Europe and Ja- 
pan. 

In conclusion let me say that the Presi- 
dent and the administration are not help- 
less in the present economic situation. 
There are many things they can do—sound 
things that will encourage American busi- 
nessmen and American investors to look to 
the future with confidence and faith. But 
to do them the President must rid himself 
of the radical economic theories of men who 
believe that present conditions are too 
sophisticated to allow for balanced budgets, 
reduced expenditures, and payments on the 
national debt. He must understand that 
sound business practices are what business- 
men live by and that they cannot take en- 
couragement from patently unsound gov- 
ernment policies. In other words, the Pres- 
ident can have a new, enlightened, and 
confident relationship with business—but 
only if he earns it. 


Pink Professors and Blue Businessmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, June 23, 1962 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an address which was delivered this past 
month by the president of the College 
of St. Thomas in St. Paul, Minn., the 
Right Reverend Monsisnor James P. 
Shannon, entitled “Pink Professors and 
Blue Businessmen.” 

Monsignor Shannon in this address be- 
fore the St. Paul Chamber of Commerce 
and St. Paul College Presidents called for 
greater understanding and cooperation 
between the academic community and 
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the business community. Monsignor 
Shannon expressed particular concern 
over the suspicion which many in the 
business world hold of the academician— 
especially in regard to their views on the 
question of communism. The highly re- 
spected president of St. Thomas College 
went on to point out that members of 
the academic community are among 
those most devoted to our traditions of 
freedom and they are every bit as earnest 
as members of the business community 
in their opposition to the evils of atheis- 
tic communism. F 

I wish to commend Monsignor Shan- 
non for this thoughtful address. We in 
Minnesota are most proud of Monsignor 
Shannon who is recognized as an out- 
standing scholar and an outstanding 
administrator. 

Iam confident that his address helped 
to bring greater understanding between 


the business and academic communities 


which is in the best interest of all con- 
cerned in our Nation. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PINK PROFESSORS AND BLUE BUSINESSMEN 


It was once remarked by G. K. Chesterton 
that “seli-made men frequently betray the 
defects of their creator.” It would appear 
from the study of our national history, both 
ancient and modern, that this criticism 
might often and with justice be leveled 
against the American businessman as well 
as against the academic person—the intel- 
lectual. Each has demonstrated a tradi- 
tional hostility to the other and each has 
been adamant for decades in his unwilling- 
ness to appreciate the merits of the other and 
the reciprocal advantages which mutual 
friendship might bring to them. 

One prominent American historian has 
given this difference of opinion a classical 
statement in his anecdote to the effect that 
when a European businessman meets a pro- 
fessor on the street he tips his hat and when 
an American businessman meets a professor 
on the street he taps his head. I leave it 
to your impartial judgment to decide the ex- 
istence and the extent of such a dichotomy 
in our society today. In my opinion, the 
humor of this anecdote is in reality “kidding 
on the square.” 

Henry Ford’s now famous remark, that 
“history is more or less bunk,” is often cited 
by businessmen as a credo they can accept 
and by professors as a classical example of 
monumental ignorance. In a sense each of 
these critical judgments in correct, and, in 
& sense, each of them is patently false. The 
contempt for written history shown by Mr. 
Ford, when he testified in court during his 
libel sult against the Chicago Tribune in 
1912, might reasonably be expected from a 
businessman who knew and the 
gigantic odds against which John D. Rocke- 
feller, Andrew Carnegie, and James J. Hill 
had attained fame and fortune, but who had 
seen these men ridiculed, belittled, and at- 
tacked by the muckraking biographies of Ida 
Tarbell and Gustavus Myers. Ford could not 
reconcile his own solid admiration of these 
men with the written records of authors who 
labeled them “robber barons," “moguls,” and 
“plunderers of society." If this was history, 
Ford’s own personal experience told him it 
was bunk. His error was not in calling it 
bunk, His error was in calling it history. 

Conversely the lofty attitude which many 
scholars have taken toward business affairs 
and business leaders rest on the questionable 
premise that the economic and commercial 
life of a nation is somehow separated es- 
sentially from the culture of the Nation and 
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by definition an inferior part of the natural 
life. Consequently when men of Henry 
Ford's unquestionable stature made out- 
rageous statements about history and books 
and the men who. write them, scholars felt a 
righteous. indignation and reiterated their 
deep convictions that business is a base oc- 
cupation and businessmen are mere me- 
chanics of financial manipulation. 

In recent years, however, scholars and 
merchants alike have had reason to take a 
second look at.their traditional attitudes of 
hostility and to realize: that intelligent busi- 
nessmen, not scoundrels, and competent 
scholars, not muckrakers, have a great deal 
in common and could, by mutual effort, be of 
immense help to each other. 

Indeed men in cultures older than ours 
have known this truth for a long time. A 
hundred years ago Karl Marx realized and 
reminded his: followers that the success. of 
communism would depend: to a great extent 
on its ability to keep the intellectuals, the 
scholars, and the writers in close touch with 
the leaders in business, labor, agriculture, 
and government. A prime purpose of the 
vast Communist front movement in the early 
1930's in this country was to bridge the gap 
between the scholars and the men on every 
level who actually operate the national 
economy. 

There is not sufficient time for us today to 
discuss all of the ramifications of the current 
gap between the businessmen and the pro- 
fessors. Consequently I should like to focus 
our attention on one area in which this 
difference seems most pronounced and most 
dangerous. This is in the field of combating 
the spread of the international conspiracy 
and tyranny of communism. Every serious 
student of world affairs must in our day be 
appalled and saddened at the number of 
human beings, made in the image and like- 
ness of God, who have fallen under the 
shadow of slavery behind the Iron and.Bam- 
boo and Sugarcane Curtains of communism. 
And among such serious students of world 
affairs I would certainly classify the leaders 
of our Nation’s business and the leaders of 
our Nation’s educational system. One can 
hardly doubt the devotion of the average 
American businessman to the free enterprise 
system which flourishes in our democratic 
society but which would be abolished at 
once if Communists should ever control this 
land. What is not often made clear, how- 
ever, Is that the members of the academic 
profession have just as much at stake and 
that their opposition to communism is prob- 
ably déeper and more fundamental than 
that of the businessman. Docs this state- 
ment surprise you? It should not. 

For a long time thoughtful writers and 
observers of the national scene in this coun- 
try have been disturbed by the growing prac- 
tice among business leaders to assume in 
their public and published statements that 
the free enterprise system is the basis or 
the fountainhead of all our other freedoms. 
This assumption: is simply not true. Scholars 
who have spent years studying the dialectic, 
the technique, and the history of commun- 
ism are quick to criticize publications of the 
National Association of Manufacturers and 
of the chamber of commerce when these 
publications assume that the freedom to 
trade in goods and money is the fundamental 
freedom and that it in turn is the source 
of all our other national blessings. 

Such scholars argue from conviction, from 
knowledge, and from deep-seated patriotism 
that communism is far more diabolical and 
intrinsically more dangerous than the aver- 
age businessman realizes. If the Commu- 
nists should succeed in our land they would 
not only take away our freedom to trade 
and our profits, they would take away our 
fundamental rights as human beings and 
they would even seek to erase our very iden- 
tity as children of God.. The right to free- 
dom of speech, freedom of religion, freedom 
of assembly, freedom to trade, and many 
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others. enjoyed in this. blessed land are really 
subsidiary rights all of which flow from our 
primary freedom as children of God, en- 
dowed with an individual personal identity 
and human integrity. When good scholars 
hear businessmen and anti-Communist 
speakers base their opposition to Soviet im- 
perialism on the premise that communism 
would injure our freedom to trade and not 
on the far deeper and more ominous premise 
that atheistic communism, masquerading as 
the friend of the proletariat, fundamentally 
denies the whole concept of human dignity, 
they tend to fcel that businessmen are mere- 
ly applying a band ald to a man whose 
jugular vein has been severed by the enemy. 

When such scholars are regularly striving 
earnestly in their classes and in their writ- 
ings to put across to their students the true 
inner evil of the Communist conspiracy they 
are moved first to anger and then to despair 
by public programs of anticommunism which 
ignore the fact that communism is at its 
black heart far more dangerous than most 
of its opponents seem to recognize. Then 
when such professors are labeled as “pinks” 
or “fellow travelers” or “soft on commu- 
nism” if they attempt to clarify these dis- 
tinctions in public, the chasm between the 
market and the classroom is widened. 

In advancing these arguments in favor of 
the academic community I should like to 
admit publicly and honestly that we have 
seen in America some well-documented evi- 
dence that some intellectuals have betrayed 
their profession by joining and advancing 
the Communist conspiracy. These cases are 
now part of the public record and have been 
judged and punished by our courts. I make 
no brief for intellectuals or academic per- 
sons who seek directly or indirectly to un- 
dermine our free society. 

Having admitted such patent and flagrant 
acts of disloyalty on the part of a few in- 
tellectuals, however, I return to my central 
thesis which has been well stated by Everett 
Case, president of Colgate University. These 
are his words: 

PROFESSORS’ ATTITUDES 

“I call to mind a comment of the president 
of one eastern university after an investi- 
gating committee, at long last, had found 
a research associate on his rather 
faculty ‘under suspicion’ of being a ‘fellow 
traveler.“ Not proven, you know, but under 
suspicion. And I remember that president's 
saying, Here is a faculty of 400 to 500, and 
now at long last, down at the research as- 
sociate level, we're under the charge that 
we may be harboring one fellow traveler. I 
remember,’ he continued, ‘that there was an 
advertising slogan that sold a lot of soap, 
“Ivory soap: 994o percent pure.” “I won- 
der,’ he concluded, It we haven't paid too 
little attention to the 99'o0 percent in the 
colleges and so have been too defensive 
when the fifty-six one-hundredths were un- 
der attack.“ 

The intrinsic evil and the vicious conse- 
quences of atheistic communism are 80 
numerous that sound scholars in every 
discipline have abundant empirical evidence 
of the disastrous consequences which flow 
from this fountain of evil. If businessmen 
could hear the classroom lecture of a literary 
critic exegeting Boris Pasternak’s “Doctor 
Zhivago” and could hear the comments of 
creative artists who deplore the effects on 
human creativity of Russia’s tyrannical and 
rigid political dictatorship they would have 
new reasons for their own understandable 
fears about the spread of communism, 

When our students, in seminar discussions 
in political science, compare the intrinsic 
viability and strength of a free democratic 
society with the fundamental Communist 
tenet that truth and freedom are equally 
dangerous, they gain new insights into 
the fact that communism, far from advanc- 
ing the cause of human liberty, actually 
destroys it. 
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If you could hear the strong views on com- 
munism held by the Hungarian priest on our 
faculty, you would have graphic and com- 
pelling reasons for fearing the advance of a 
political philosophy which insidiously denies 
men the right to worship God; not by di- 
rectly outlawing religion, but by closing 
seminaries, sending spies to record. sermons, 
restricting the freedom of assembly, and 
by first denying requests for materials to 
repair churches and then by decrees closing 
these structures as unsafe for large gather- 
ings. 

I wish it were in my power to convey to 
the chamber of commerce a decp aprpecia- 
tion of the fact that we have in our class- 
rooms across the land dedicated men and 
women whose devotion to our traditions of 
freedom are every bit as earnest as yours a 
in many instances are based on philosophical 
and empirical premises deeper and more 
fundamental that the motives so often cited 
in the press as the motives of the business 
community. 

At a time when the nations of the world 
are being drawn closer together and when 
our pluralistic society is faced with a for- 
midable and energetic opponent in com- 
munism it Is imperative that we recall and 
revive our national motto that our strength 
is in our unity. 

We can ill afford at this critical era in our 
national life the enervating effect of susp!- 
cion, disunity, and public spectacles of name- 
calling among those very groups whicb 
should supply the leadership and the ex- 
ample for our entire society. I speak of the 
business community and the academic com- 
munity. There is no real reason why these 
two strategic segments of our society sho 
not know one another better, respect one 
another more deeply, and cooperate more 
effectively in matters affecting the common 
good of our great nation. 

Make no mistake. I feel that such a dla- 
log as I propose would flow in two directions. 
I have spent most of my time today talking 
of the insights. professors could give to the 
business community. I am equally con- 
vinced that the leaders of our national econ- 
omy and the men who guide our Nation's 
business could make an enormous contribu- 
tion to this dialog, if only an adequate 
form could be provided for such an exchange. 

What. better platform could we seek than 
such town meetings as this where the cham- 
ber and the leaders of the community's col- 
leges meet as friends and discuss with re- 
spect. and courtesy the many matters w. 
unite us and the few issues which divide us. 
Is this not far better than living in isolation 
on our own islands, lobbing shells across the 
straits into the camp of good neighbors whom 
we erroneously label “the enemy”? I 
80. 

It is within the power ot this chamber. 
which has had such a distinguished na 
reputation for advancing the common good 
in this city, to set a national pattern for 
effective and fruitful intellectual exchange 
between town and town, between the mar 
place and the classroom. As a spoke 
for my fellow faculty members and colleglate 
administrators I pledge wholehearted cooper 
ation in any plant to this end which you 
might consider feasible, 

In conclusion I should like to thank vou 
for your great courtesy in allowing me o 
speak to you on this topic today. Tou are 
undoubtedly aware that I feel very dee 
on this subject and I feel a serious obliga” 
tion in conscience to make known my views 
in praise of the academic community. OD? 
you know them as I do, you will, I trust, 
share my admiration for this distinguished 
company of scholars, teachers, and pa 

In conclusion I should like to say that 1 
am aware of the fact that 1 have spoken 
to you frankly and with candor. You m 
know that I would not have chosen 
style of address if I did not feel that I was 
with and speaking to my friends, 
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Medical Care for the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, June 23, 1962 


Mr, BENNETT. Mr, President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Green River (Utah) Leader of 
7 8 concerning medical care for the 


This editorial highlights very clearly 
Weaknesses in the King-Anderson bill, 
and I hope all Members of Congress will 
read this editorial, which demonstrates 

fallacies in this unnecessary and 
Costly legislation. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Green River (Utah) Leader, 

June 8, 1962] 
Is Mepicat Care NEEDED? 

All across this land of ours today you can 
hear the beat of the promotion drums, The 
Grums have a very special beat. What they're 
Qiralding is: “Get aboard. Get aboard the 
Gets medical care plan for the aged. 

tare” 

legislative lingo, the plan—now before 

dür ee known as the King-Anderson 
It stipulates the granting of hospital 

to the 14-million plus elderly Ameri- 

Pring who are now getting benefits from 
erer Social security or the Railroad Act and 
y to everyone participating in the 
security program—regardless of need 
they reach 65. Note the words, “re- 


it 


to look at the record, we now in- 
Congressman THomas B. CURTIS, 
blican, of Missouri, of the important 
Committee on Ways and Means. We 
trom the Congressman’s factual article 
June issue of Reader's Digest: 
are staggering. If passed by 
the administration's plan prom- 
the most expensive single piece of 
egislation in history. Cost esti- 
for the first year alone—vary from 
ernment's sanguine 81 billion to an 
company’s $4 billion. Two things 
the cost will be tremendous, and it 
out of your paycheck and mine.” 
Weighing Curtis’ findings, bear in 
that there is now in force the Kerr- 
&ct which grants Federal funds to medi- 
caré—funds to be matched by the States. 
tons chat this money is to be given to per- 
Ber} Whose income falls below certain pre- 


Fe 
ze i $ 
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vidin insists that there are ways for pro- 
oùt & medical care for older people—with- 
adding more billions to those already 
Here, spent by the Federal Government. 
è are his alternatives: 
ing xpayers should get a break for pay- 
costs part of their, parents’ medical 
2 including medical insurance. 
of ( ple should be free to choose the type 
Deeds Alea!) insurance that best suits their 
3. More and more people are insuring 
co mselves, Today practically all insurance 
4 Dantes offer policies for people over 65. 
Roly e how each community now 
for ee on providing medical 
aged. 
doce take it easier for elderly people to pay 
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6. Private pension funds should be al- 
lowed to provide medical insurance for their 
own members. 

Whether or not you “buy” every one of 
this Congressman's suggestions—remember 
that the King-Anderson plan is one that can 
never pay for itself—and one that the people 
do not need. 


National YMCA Youth Governors Confer- 
ence Being Held, Washington, D.C.— 
Young Leaders From 42 States Partici- 
pate in This Worthy Program of 
Practical Education in the Legislative 
Process 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, June 23, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
many citizens are distressed at the fre- 
quency with which they read and hear 
about the delinquent youth of our coun- 
try. Reports of juvenile crime, adoles- 
cent misbehavior and teenage vandal- 
ism appear so often that we almost take 
them for granted. To many of our own 
citizens and the rest of the world it must 
sometimes seem that the virtues of hon- 
esty, integrity, faith, self-reliance, and 
moral values that characterize Ameri- 
cans have all but disappeared from 
among our young people. 

Fortunately, this is not true. 

What is true, is that the “bad ap- 
ples,’—the delinquents, the youthful 
criminals—represent but a small frac- 
tion of our country’s youth. By far the 
largest part of our young people are de- 
cent, law-abiding, respectful, moral 
youngsters concerned with their own fu- 
ture and the future of their country. 

A striking example of this can be seen 
in Washington, D.C., next week. The 
Nation's Capital will provide the locale 
for the National YMCA Youth Governors 
Conference, meeting here June 24 
through the 27th. Certainly, I consider 
it a privilege to have been asked to serve 
as a sponsor and to participate in its 
program, as have others of our colleagues 
in the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

For more than 25 years the Young 
Men’s Christian Association has carried 
on its youth and government work. It 
is one of our finest programs of citizen- 
training for young people. The purpose 
of the YMCA’s youth and government 
program is to help prepare young men 
and women for civic and political leader- 
ship in the American democratic process 
by providing guidance, training, and ex- 
perience in the theory of government. 

Today, it exists in 42 States. High 
school youngsters in those States form 
YMCA Clubs in their school and through 
democratic process elect student State 
senators, assemblymen, and governors, 
Once each year, those teenage legislators 
come together in their State capitols for 
Hi- model legislatures. 
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We can be proud as we watch those 
youngsters in action. They take their 
positions very seriously. They are 
thoroughly informed on legislative pro- 
cedure and parliamentary practice; they 
know how to draft a bill; and they de- 
bate it on the floor, 

The youth and government program 
is by no means a once-a-year affair, but 
rather, a year-round program carried on 
in local communities on a day-to-day 
basis. It is essentially designed to con- 
firm the principles of democracy in every 
participant. It’s aim is to develop and 
sustain moral fortitude and courage in 
the solution of public problems, and to 
prepare for effective participation in the 
policy determining aspects of our demo- 
cratic process. 

And so, this coming week, our Capital 
City is the testing ground to the boy 
governors and one young lady governor, 
from 42 of our United States—outstand- 
ing young Americans elected by their 
fellow students in YMCA high school 
clubs from every part of each State. We 
welcome them. 

They will be visiting many of our Gov- 
ernment agencies and departments. 
They will be talking with officials, elected 
and appointed, and will visit many of us 
in the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives. These young people will be 
looking and listening. And they will 
ask questions—many, many questions. 

Let us welcome these questions, and 
let us hope we have the answers for 
them, For this is the way of democracy, 
and it is from among young people such 
as these that our country’s leaders of 
the tomorrows will come—a future of 
change and challenge. 

I ask unanimous consent that certain 
pamphlets describing the youth and gov- 
ernment program be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PURPOSE OF THE YOUTH AND GOVERN- 
MENT PROGRAM 
PURPOSE 

The purpose of the youth and government 
program of the YMCA is to prepare a se- 
lected group of young men and women for 
moral and political leadership in the Ameri- 
can democratic process by providing guid- 
ance, training, and experience in the theory 
and practice of determining public policy. 

A PROGRAM FOR HI-Y 

It is essentially a program for potential 
leaders in public life, drawn from the stu- 
dent bodies of high schools throughout the 
State by standards established and developed 
by the Hi-Y Clubs of the YMCA, 

It is designed to confirm the principles of 
democracy in every member; to develop and 
sustain moral fortitude and courage in the 
solution of public problems; and to prepare 
for effective participation in the policy de- 
termining aspects of the democratic process. 

It is not a conference, class, or round- 
table. It is a thoroughly developed educa- 
tional movement containing all of the 
sweep, permanence, and significance of other 
youth movements, but dedicated to methods 
and principles entirely unique. 

The youth and government program is pe- 
cullarly adapted to the Hi-Y Clubs of the 
YMCA, 

The Hi-¥ Clubs of America offer the best 
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reservoir of potential youth leaders that are 
immediately available for this purpose. 

The H i- Clubs constitute the only youth 
movement that has at once permanence, 
unity, and leadership, and members with 
qualities that promise: successful participa- 
tion in public life. 

The HI- Clubs have behind them a long 
experience in citizenship training programs 
and in the development of ethical standards. 
They have an established administrative sta- 
bility which forms a firm base upon which to 
build. 

Membership is voluntary and includes 
boys and girls of all races, creeds, and colors. 
METHOD, 

Bullding upon this purpose, the youth 
and government. program: includes training, 
practice, and application. 

1. Training: A permanent and continuing 
process at the local level, involving parlia- 
mentary practice, public debate, bill draft- 
ing, and the less systematic but more dif- 
cult guidance im the preparation of ma- 
terials, the art of policy adjustments, the 
evaluation of proposals, and the discipline 
of public responsibility. 

2. Practice: A combination of high school 
forums, public meetings, and discussion 
groups culminating in a session of the youth 
legislature held in the legislative halls of 
their State Capitol. 

3. Application: Applying the training and 
practice acquired im the program to the 
problems of local communities, through sys- 
tematic local efforts designed to. obtain the 
added that accompanies active 
participation in public affairs. 

THE 10 STEPS- IN THe YMCA YOUTH AND 

GOVERNMENT PROGRAM 


1. Local Hi-¥ Club decides to: participate 
and elects legislators; Senators“ and aus- 
semblymen” are elected by the high school 
YMCA groups (Hi-¥ Clubs) of the towns 
and cities of the State. Whenever it is pos- 
sible, it is recommended that. these “legis- 
lators“ be commissioned by the local mayor, 
or other appropriate local governing body, on 
the forms provided by the State YMCA office. 

2. Organize to: determine areas for legis- 
lation: Participating Hi-¥ Clubs explore 
State issues of vital concern to youth of their 
local communities, for the possible subjects 
of their bills. 

3. Consider nominating a State officer: 
Nominations for Governor, and other State 
offices, are filed with the committee on elec- 
tions by the local HI-Y Clubs. 

4. Study parliamentary procedure used at 
the model: legislature: It is important. that 
procedures at the model legislature accu- 
rately reflect the: process by which the legis- 
lature is governed. 

5. Participate im the prelegislative as- 
sembly: A prelegislative conference for 
training in State government and legislative 
procedure is held at one or more cooperating 
universities. In some large cities prelegisla- 
tive conferences are held by HI-Y districts. 

6. Elect the officers: The candidates for 
State offices are the featured speakers in the 
Governor's forum and the youth and govern- 
ment panel at the prelegislative conference 
preceding the election. 

7. Prepare bills for the moder legislature: 
Local H- Clubs discuss and draw up bills 
suitable for State legislative action which 
are submitted to the model legislature by 
their legislators. 

8. State officers receive training: The of- 
ficers elected by the delegates receive special 
training for the performance of their re- 
sponsibility at the State capitol. 

9. The model legislature convenes: Legis- 
lators attend and conduct their model legis- 
lature at the State capitol. 

10. Go into action in their home com- 
munity: Reports of the model legislature 
and the bills passed by the legislators are 
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given. to the local Hi-Y Club, the local au- 
thorities who commissioned. the legislators, 
the local civic groups, the local YMCA board 
of directors, and any other local citizens who 
would be interested in or affected by the 
bills. The Hi-Y Club then organizes a local 
youth and government program. 


THE HI-Y-LEGISLATOR’S CREED 

As a worthy citizen of my community, I 
have an obligatiom to: 

Appreciate the close relationship between 
an efficient public school system and the 
future of our democracy; 

Make the most of all educational and rec- 
reational opportunities; 

Realize that a good character and a strong 
personality are essential for success in life; 

Appreciate the fact that there exist great 
inequities of educational opportunities; 

Understand the nature, causes, extent and 
the cost of crime; 

Examine some of the causes of juvenile de- 
linquency and the methods used in the treat- 
ment of offenders; 

Examine the probable effects of crime upon 
our established institutions and national 
well-being; - 5 

Be aware of the relationship of national 
good health to the success of our democratic 
way of life; 

Realize the significance of the home as a 
basic social institution; 

Recognize the problems which the Nation 
faces.in improving family living; 

Understand the necessity to establish and 


maintain happy, healthful and secure family - 


lives of our own; 

Display a spirit. of tolerance for all races 
and nationalities; 

Understand sympathetically the problems 
confronting the Negro and foreign-born 
minorities; 

Appreciate the contribution which the for- 
eign-born have made to American life; 

Understand sympathetically the problems 
that confront both the producer and con- 
sumer of goods; 

Become familiar with what is being done 
to raise American standards of living; 

Appreciate the need for a changed social 
and economic status of the worker; 

ize interdependence and coopera- 
tion in industrial relations as factors basic 
to the welfare of society as a whole; 

Understand that taxation constitutes the 
best. means of providing the services which 
people demand of their government. 


Howells, Nebr., Proudly Faces the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


"HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, June 23, 1962 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, on 
June 8, 9, and 10, Howells, Nebr., cele- 
brated its diamond jubilee. It was a 
busy, exciting, and highly interesting 
3-day program. 

All phases of the community were hon- 
ored and active in it. Many surround- 
ing communities participated, with en- 
thusiasm and with rejoicing. 

It was my pleasure to be a participant 
in the Sunday afternoon. program on 
June 10, on which occasion there was 
presented to the village of Howells. a 
flag which had been flown. over the Na- 
tion’s Capitol. On that occasion the 
welcoming and opening remarks were 
made by the master of ceremonies, 
Joseph F. Blazek. 
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Of particular note was the stress he 
laid ‘upon the future years which lie 
ahead. 

On a constructive and optimistic note 
did Mr. Blazek address his fellow citi- 
zens of Nebraska. There were not for 
him, nor for his listeners, any forebod- 
ings of Nebraska as a place “too timid to 
live”; there was no room in their think- 
ing for shutting out of their minds the 
innumerable blessings, liberties, and op- 
portunities. which their community af- 
fords. Nor were they unmindful at any 
time ot the wonderful land consisting of 
50 States, of which their community was 
such an integral and important a part. 

He and his listeners subscribe to the 
idea that we are a land of strength, 
positive ideas, and of even greater oppor- 
tunities. They glory in the past. They 
also face the future realistically, but with 
a simple, earnest faith for which there 15 
such ample. precedent as a part of their 
heritage. s 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that excerpts from Mr. Blazek's s 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD. 


There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Excerrts or Mr: Josep BLAYEK'S SPEECH 

The story of our early beginnings of 
Howells and vicinity. calls to our mind the 
early pioneer settlers who came to 
their home on this then vast. expanse of 
hilly, grassy land, barren of trees and quite 
devoid of other Uving things except wild 
beasts. It matters not whether we call 
early pioneers homesteaders or sodbuster® 
for regardless of title, these significant facts 
remain: These hearty pioneers were fa 
by such terrifying dangers as the p: 
fires, the horrible snowstorm, disastrous 
floods, dangers from unfriendly Indians, plus 
the scourge of the swarms of locusts. HOW- 
ever, despite these and many other 
disappointments, frustrations, and hard 
ships, these hardy pioneers did not yield: 
Only because of sheer willpower, persever- 
ance, determination, and almost superhuman 
efforts did they finally succeeed. Liga 
my friends, it is due to their success tha 
we owe much and without their success 
that events such as the diamond fubilee we 
celebrate today would not be possible. 
feel, therefore, that it is totally fitting for 
us to pause momentarily today in these 
ceremonies in a moment of silent tribute 
to honor the memory of those deserving 
hardy pioneers. It is an honor that I feel all 
of us agree is richly deserved: 

And. finally what of the future? I pro" 
fess to be no seer and, hence, any prognostl 
cations I make would necessarily have to be 
based on the performance of the past two 
generations, which as we have noted have 
done so admirably. What will take place g 
the new era of the rocket and space 48° 
Frankly, I do not know. However, I do 18°" 
it is perfectly safe to assume that this vil 
lage of Howells. will continue to pr 
advance, and develop. That it. will become 
the shining jewel of this Maple Creek Val- 
ley. So we say—onward and forward, HOW” 
ells, in this new age. Let us be ever mind 
ful. of development and progress. Let's be- 
come the village outstandingly clean 
beautiful. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, there 
are many similar celebrations held every 
year all over our land. The village 
Howells captured the spirit of such o 
casions well. They are to be commend! 
for having done so. 
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Reorganization of African Courts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, June 23, 1962 


Mrs, NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
on May 29 of this year, the brilliant 
Young Parliamentary Secretary of the 
Nyasaland Ministry of Justice, Mr. Orton 

a, rose to address the Legislative 

Council of the Nyasaland Protectorate. 

€ occasion was the introduction of 

lation of profound consequences, not 

for Nyasaland but for all people 

devoted to the growth of democratic 
tutions. 

Mr. Chirwa’s bill envisaged the re- 
Placement of existing African courts 
With a new system of local courts, inde- 

ent of the local law enforcement 
and empowered to deal 
uty with African and non-African 


The emerging state of Nyasaland thus 
Prepares to implement two ideals to 
Which we in the United States are very 
firmly committed: first, equality before 
the law; and second, the absolute di- 
jorcement of the judicial system from 

W enforcement. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 

ts from the eloquent and moving 
delivered by Mr. Chirwa upon 
the introduction of this bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 

e ordered to be printed in the 
Rrconp, as follows: 
REORGANIZATION OF AFRICAN COURTS 


(Excerpts of the speech of Mr. Ortua Chirwa 
to the Legislative Council of the Naysaland 
te) 
The Parliamentary Secretary to the Minis- 
of Justice (Mr. Chirwa): I beg to move 
t the local courts bill be now read a 
time. 
Sir, the main purpose of the bill is to re- 


in which it is hoped the people of this 
Country will have confidence. 
te ere is one very outstanding feature of 
of new system, it is this, that membership 
of ne new court is divorced wholly from that 
hea district and provincial administration, 
poly authorities, district councils and all 
trae, bodies having legislative or adminis- 
3 functions. This, sir, is the import- 
tion acctrine of the constitution of separa- 
of power. It involves the important 
Principle of rule of law which this Govern- 
= fully accepts as a worthwhile and a 
le principle. Now sir, this principle 
of this, that as far as the administration 
lap tice is concerned there should be one 
imo dor all. That that law is administered 
tar ar tially by judicial officers who are as 
hy as Possible independent of both the legis- 
ing and the administration. In accept- 
tur this principle we are taking our right- 
who ace among the free nations of the world 
Jun value human rights and freedom and 
— Sir, the principle of rule of law in 
com untry is of great importance to the 
th ‘Unity because experience throughout 
© world has shown that the individual and 
ve liberties it includes, of rights how- 
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ever securely entrenched in the constitution, 
can be nullified and ultimately destroyed un- 
less they have the protection of the constant, 
impartial, and independent judiciary at every 
level from top to bottom. Now sir, the great 
Malawi Congress Party under the great 
leadership of the Honorable Dr. Ngwazi 
Kamuzu Banda, its life president and now 
the Minister of Natural Resources, of Sur- 
veys and Local Government, has expressed 
its belief, and I quote from the Manifesto of 
1961; the manifesto which was overwhelm- 
ingly accepted by the people of this country. 
I say its belief in an independent and im- 
partial judiciary and it regards as its duty to 
this country and to the whole world to strive 
and secure freedom and justice to all the 
people in this country, to respect the dignity 
and worth of the individual, irrespective his 
race or color or political opinion.. This bill, 
sir, is intended to achieve that objective. 

We do not believe here in racial justice to 
be dispensed in separate compartments. We 
believe that justice is universal, it belongs 
to humanity and it is God-given. Here in 
this country with the guidance of the great 
Ngwazi Banda we are determined to build 
a new nation, the nation of the Malawi, in 
which all people will live side by side as 
human beings and not as black, white, 
brown, to be treated differently as such in 
any sphere of life. Therefore these are lo- 
cal courts. They are going to be local courts. 
When the Governor so directs every person 
will have to go to receive justice, 

Perhaps I should end by saying this that 
we do realize that the task of integrating 
what are now known as African courts in- 
troduces problems and difficulties which we 
intend to face and to resolve with all the 
determination we can muster. Where we 
are in a transitional stage, the stage of po- 
litical and social development, these courts 
will require to be fully reorganized, if per- 
sonnel trained and law to be administered 
in these courts to be made more ascertain- 
able either by qualification or by unification 
but preferably by further study and research. 
It will only be then that these courts can 
properly exercise the amount of responsi- 
bility we are placing on them. We shall 
require the fullest possible cooperation from 
all the people of this country. 

Sir, my hope now is that the introduction 
of the new system of local courts will bring 
to the people of Malawi, the people of Nyasa- 
land, individual and collective liberty, free- 
dom, and justice which is theirs to enjoy in 
the land of their birth and also their adop- 
tion. Sir, I beg to move, 


Federal Role in Pay and Price Moves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, June 23, 1962 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article from the American Metal 
Market entitled “Solicitor General Sees 
Formal Federal Role in Pay, Price 
Moves.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SOLICITOR GENERAL SEES FORMAL FEDERAL ROLE 
In Pay, Price Moves 

WasHiIncton.—The Government's top law- 

yer declared that some formal procedure 
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will have to be established eventually to 
bring the Government into wage and price 
decisionmaking in basic industries at “a 
fairly early stage.” 

“There are some wage and price changes 
which have such serious and widespread 
consequences that the public is entitled to a 
voice vote in the process of decision,” Solici- 
tor General Archibald Cox declared. 

“I speak not of a governmental veto but 
simply of giving the Government an oppor- 
tunity to be heard as spokesman of the wider 
public interest while the decision is made,“ 
he added. 

President Kennedy and other high admin- 
istration officials since the April price show- 
down with the steel industry have talked up 
the need for injecting broad consideration of 
economic stability into price and wage deci- 
sions in the private sector of the economy. 

But this marks the first time that a rank- 
ing official has publicly talked of a formal“ 

ment to accomplish this objective. 

Mr. Cox aired his proposal in a speech pre- 
pared for a meeting of Harvard Law School 
and Graduate School alumni at Cambridge, 
Mass, He noted that as Solicitor General he 
“ought not to talk“ about labor or economic 
policy since he has responsibility for neither. 

It is known that Mr. Cox's superiors in the 
Justice Department cleared his speech. 

Mr. Cox told the Harvard group that per- 
haps it is enough for the time being for 
the Government to make known “widely 
and forcefully” its general price-wage stabili- 
zation policies. 

But there is reason to believe, he said, that 
in the long run some new procedural ar- 
rangements will be required. 

“The absence of any plan for bringing 
the public interest into play at a fairly early 

carries too much risk of direct con- 
frontation between the President himself 
and the private parties involved,” he said. 

Mr. Cox, a former Harvard law professor, 
said there was a time when the Government 
could afford to take a hands-off policy to- 
ward labor-management wrangles but “to- 
day conditions have changed.” 

The Solicitor General said “the new plants 
in Europe, the United Kingdom, and Japan 
are oftem more modern than our own, Com- 
petition is beginning to hurt. The organiza- 
tion of the Common Market profoundly af- 
fects us. Because of oversea military com- 
mitments and foreign aid which surely 
must continue, we have a balance-of-pay- 
ments problem and our domestic economic 
policies are limited by their effect upon the 
international flow of gold. 

“The general level of wages and prices 
is an important element in an equation that 
includes the Government's tax spending and 
monetary policies and which profoundly in- 
fluences our economic health. 

“Under these new conditions the public 
consequences of some of these decisions— 
on wages and prices—are so much wider 
and more serious that the Government must 
have the opportunity to bring those conse- 
quences to bear in the making of the deci- 
sion,” he added. 

Although Mr. Cox described the steel in- 
dustry as a unique economic indicator he 
also said the aluminum, petroleum, automo- 
bile and aircraft industries bear striking 
simularities that demand Government price- 
wage concern too. 

Moreover, he pointed to trucking and con- 
struction as other industries in which he 
said problems could “easily become acute.” 

“The trick may be to pick out those few 
key situations which have the same poten- 
tial as steel for setting off a chain reaction.” 
He said “industries in which the bargaining 
power of unions is especially strong, or in 
which there is no real price competition 
may be the most likely candidates.” 
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Gen. Joseph Karge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
. Saturday, June 23, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the life of Gen. Joseph Karge 
is symbolic of the thousands upon thou- 
sands of immigrants who have come to 
the United States and enriched the lives 
of us all through their distinguished con- 
tributions to this country. 

In recognition of this fact and the 
achievements of this man, Gov. Richard 
Hughes has proclaimed July 4, the 139th 
anniversary of the General's birth, as 
Gen. Joseph Karge Day. ‘The Polish 
Legion of American Veterans and the 
American Polish Civil War Centennial 
Committee, which have performed a val- 
uable service in calling public attention 
to the life and achievements of this 
outstanding Polish-American, will honor 
General Karge with ceremonies and a 
pilgrimage to his grave in Princeton on 
July 4. 

Brig. Gen. Joseph Karge was born in 
Poland in 1823 and attended the Univer- 
sity of Breslau. In 1845 he attended the 
College de France in Paris. Persecuted 
for his political activities, he fled Poland 
and came to the United States in 1851. 
He became a naturalized citizen in 1856. 

When President Lincoln's proclama- 
tion of April 15, 1861, called into serv- 
ice 75,000 men, Joseph Karge offered his 
services to the Government and in Feb- 
ruary of 1862 received his commission as 
lieutenant colonel of the First New Jer- 
sey Cavalry. Karge served with distine- 
tion in the U.S. Army, first with the 


March of 1866, Colonel Karge was nom- 
inated by President Lincoln to the rank 
of brigadier general “for gallant and 
meritorious services during the war.” 

In 1870, while on military leave, Gen- 
eral Karge was offered the chair of con- 
tinental languages and literature at 
Princeton College, where he taught and 
lived for the next 22 years with tremen- 
dous energy and devotion. 

He died on December 27, 1892, hav- 
ing lived a life of great vicissitudes. He 
had, as Rey. Dr. Murray said in his ser- 
mon, “known the bitter struggles of 
youth, landed on these shores a for- 
eigner without means, without friends. 
He had known too the service and din 
of war, honorably recognized and laid 
aside for the vocation of a teacher.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
solution of the New Jersey General 
Assembly and the proclamation of 


Governor Hughes, giving tribute to this ` 


man, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and proclamation were ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 
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ASSEMBLY RESOLUTION BY ASSEMBLYWOMAN 
HUGHES AND ASSEMBLYMAN KIJEWSKI, 
ADOPTED May 21, 1962 
An assembly resolution relating to com- 

memoration of the memory of Brig. Gen. 

Joseph Karge by the Polish Legion of Ameri- 

can Veterans. 

Whereas in connection with the Civil War 
centennial the Polish Legion of American 
Veterans, department of New Jersey, by ap- 
propriate ceremonies and a pilgrimage to his 
grave in Princeton on his birthday July 4, 
will honor the memory and military and edu- 
cational contributions to the United States 
of Brig. Gen. Joseph Karge: and 

Whereas General Karge, a native of Poland, 
and later a citizen of the United States of 
America and resident of New Jersey, served 
with distinction in the U.S. Army, during 
the Civil War, first with the Ist Regiment, 
New Jersey Cavalry, later as the organizer 
and commanding officer of the 2d Regi- 
ment, New Jersey Cavalry, and by appoint- 
ment of Gov. Joel Parker, as commander of 
New Jersey Cavalry; and ‘ 

Whereas following the Civil War, General 
Karge distinguished himself in the field of 
education as a professor of modern languages 
at Princeton University; and 

Whereas it is fitting that General Karge's 
career and service to his adopted country 
be recalled that he take an appropriate place 
in the public mind along with the Polish- 
American Revolutionary heroes, Gens. 
Tadeusz Kosciuszko and Kazimierz Pulaski: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the General Assembly of the 
State of New Jersey, 1. The General As- 
sembly of the State of New Jersey Legisla- 
ture commends the Polish Legion of Ameri- 
can Veterans, department of New Jersey, for 
commemorating the memory of Gen. Joseph 

and for calling his 

service to the United States to public atten- 

tion. 

2. The Governor is requested, on behalf of 
the State of New Jersey, to commend the 
Polish Legion of American Veterans for call- 
ing public attention to the career and accom- 


New Jersey department of the organization 
an authenticated copy of this resolution. 
ROBERT B. MEYNER, 
Governor of the State of New Jersey. 
JOHN W. Fares, 
Speaker of the General Assembly. 


Ernest T. SCHEDEMANN, 
Clerk of the General Assembly. 


Attest 


PROCLAMATION 

Whereas the Civil War centennial recalls 
the heroes who played so valiant a part in 
the history of our State of New Jersey and 
country; and 

Whereas Gen, Joseph Karge, who was 
born in Poland on July 4, 1823, was one of 
the great heroes of our State of. New Jersey 
in the Civil War; and 

Whereas imbued with that spirit of in- 
dependence, he fought first for the freedom 
of his native country and later came to these 
shores to become one of the first of New 
Jersey's sons to fight for the Union cause; 
and 

Whereas serving first as lieutenant colonel 
of the Ist Cavalry of New Jersey, he organ- 
ized the 2d Cavalry of New Jersey and was 
its colonel and then was named commander 
of all the cavalry within the State by the 
then Goy. Joel Parker; and 

Whereas he was brevetted brigadier gen- 
eral of volunteers on March 13, 1865, “for 
gallant and meritorious services during the 
war” and continued to serve in the U.S. 
Army until January 1, 1871, and then, as 
professor at Princeton College, became one 
of the noted educators of his time; and 


June 23 


Whereas the 139th anniversary of Gen- 
Joseph Karge's birth will be observed on 
July 4, 1862, under the auspices of the Po- 
lish Legion of American Veterans, State 
Department of New Jersey, and with the 
cosponsorship of the American Polish Civil 
War Centennial Committee: 

Now, therefore, I, Richard J. Hughes, GOY“ 
ernor of the State of New Jersey, do hereby 
proclaim July 4, 1962, as Gen. Joseph Karg? 
Day in New Jersey, and request the appro- 
priate observance of this occasion, 

Given, under my hand and the great seal 
of the State of New Jersey, this 29th day of 
May in the year of our Lord, 1962 and in 
the Independence of the United States the 
186th. 

[sea] RicHarp J. HUGHES, 

Governor. 
By the Governor: 
ROBERT J, BURKHARDT, 
Secretray of State. 


Japan: A Story of Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, June 23, 1962 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
May 20 the Washington Post published 
a special 36-page supplement on Japan 
which I believe is of unusual interest. 
Japan, a nation of some 90 million peo- 
ple, has been extremely successful, not 
only in her great strides in ind 
development, but in pursuing this prog- 
ress within the framework of her tradi- 
tional culture and way of life. 

As an industrialized nation Japan now 
boasts an economic growth rate of 13.7 
percent, leads the world in shipbuilding, 
and is fifth in steel production, At the 
same time, however, Japan has preserved 
the fundamental religious and ethical 
values of her rich Buddhist and Shinto 
past, and moreover, has carried out her 
industrialization within the atmosphere 
of a free enterprise system with demo- 
cratic political institutions. The free 
elections, freedom of speech, and freedom 
of the press that the Japanese enjoy. in 
fact, are in marked contrast to the op- 
pressive totalitarian conditions under 
which their neighbors in China are suf- 
fering, and in this respect Japan pro- 
vides an inspiring example for all 
Japan is indeed a thriving democratie 
nation who deserves our wholehearted 
support for her efforts to expand 
trade and thus preserve the free institu- 
tions she has so carefully developed. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recor? 
an account of this nation’s progress en- 
titled “Modern Japan a Land of 
Contrasts,” written by Rafael Steinberg ; 
in the Washington Post of May 20, 1962. 

There being no objection, the 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon” 
as follows: 

Monern Japan a LAN or Dynamic ConT#ast® 
(By Rafael Steinberg) 


Toxro.— Spread over the island of un 
ku in western Japan are 88 ancient Shin 


1962 


Shrines, which devout pilgrims visit, one by 
One, in a prescribed order. Just a generation 
ago it took 3 months to trudge the rugged 


Today, with something like a religious re- 
Vival in Japan, the shrines are busier than 
ever. But almost no one makes the tour on 
foot. Excursion buses carry chattering 
overs of school kids, housewives and farmers 
Over the shrine circuit in 2 weeks (for $51.50 
Per head, all inclusive), and teenage pil- 
Brims in a greater hurry dash over the route 
du a long weekend by motorbike, not even 
bothering to dismount at some of the lesser 
thrines, 


No one in modern Japan regards this as 
ange or deplorable. 
the geisha and cherry blossoms are 
Pid important to the Japanese. But Zen 
Mples teach sutras with tape recorders, 
play golf, and youngsters dance the 
at cherry blossom parties. 
No one in modern Japan regards any of 
this Rs incongruous. 

Japanese are proud of their progress, 
their amuence, their leisure, the fact that 
their country is today a full-fledged member 

the modern world of ideas, business, and 
ues. What the Western tourist re- 
Bards wistfully as the real Japan, the Japa- 


do- gubtle ways, the past—that is, 

niquely Japanese—clings on, making Japan 

aein of dynamic, and old fascinating, con- 
LAND OF CONTRASTS 


Hundreds of thousands of trucks and 
amo all made in Japan mill about 
large cities, jamming themselves into 
Standstills day after day—but, along the 
adde. bent, aged farm women tread 
arily to market, still transporting heavy 
Pads of truck-garden produce on their backs. 
n gleaming, dustless factories, row upon 
m Of nimble-fingered, pink-cheeked girls 
Mente ched white uniforms attach tiny fila- 
in ts to the latest. type of transistor—yet 
d back-street and home workshops up and 


N an hour for painstakingly fashion- 
D by hand and simple tool the component 


for e Japanese are rightly noted abroad 
the harmony and delicacy of their tradi- 
8 design, for the breathtaking simplic- 
ha Sf utensils and artifacts, for the clean, 
. functionalism of their architecture, 


— exquisite color combinatioris of vege- 
Pe upon a plate. These esthetic values 


Uglies cultivated—but Tokyo is the world's 
Wes city, and when the Japanese choose 
nern utensils and furnishings, such as 
an ahades. curtains, furniture, tableware 
hate rie- a-brae, they generally turn to or- 
sign. Bewgaws, heavy with extraneous de- 
looks, aparently that kind of tasteless thing 
So exotically foreign. 
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Even in the “modern” city of Tokyo, only 
one household out of five has a flush toilet; 
and the principal method of keeping warm 
in the winter is to take a hot bath. But if 
the creature comforts are neglected, the cul- 
ture of the mind is not. There are 3 
Japanese newspapers with more than 3 
million readers each, and more people visit 
museums than in the United States. Japan 
publishes more new books every year than 
the United States, Great Britain, or Ger- 
many, makes more full-length films than 
any other country, supports seven full-time 
symphony orchestras. 

CONTINENT UNTO ITSELF 


Japan is an Asian nation, yet it is a con- 
tinent unto itself. With a population equal 
to that of the United States west of the 
Appalachians, but squeezed into an area no 
inane than Montana, Japan has more tele- 
vision stations and telephones—and probably 
more bars—than the rest of Asia put to- 
gether, and more motor vehicles than the 
Soviet Union. Japan leads the world in 
shipbuilding, is fifth in steel. Her economy 
is growing so fast (13.7 percent last year) 
that ways are being sought to slow it down. 
New air-conditioned office buildings, great 
automated factories and Western-style hotels 
are springing up so fast that the country's 
foreign exchange has been thrown out of 
whack, New roads, railroads, subways are 
appearing. 

More significant than these milestones and 
statistics themselvse is the way they were 
achieved—in comparative democracy and 
relative freedom. Japanese democracy func- 
tions imperfectly: majority rule, for instance, 
is still considered “tyranny of the majority” 
unless a compromise acceptable to all par- 
ties is worked out in the old way. 

One one hand, freedom often seems to 
mean lawlessness—truck drivers repeatedly 
violating traffic laws are not deprived of their 
driving licenses because it would take away 
their right to earn a living. On the other 
hand, freedom is still limited by custom— 
once a man goes to work for a company, he 
is tied to it for life; the company has prac- 
tically no freedom to fire him, no matter 
how poorly he does his job, and if he quits 
he will have to start at the bottom else- 
where with a reputation for disloyalty. 

Yet, compared to her own past, or as an 
inspiration to other developing nations, 
Japan is a model of what an Asian country 
can do in democracy. Instead of cadres, 
there is the secret ballot; instead of com- 
munies, the former peasants now own the 
land, prosper, vote conservative; instead of 
drab conformity, Japanese are free to argue 
politics, dye their hair red, celebrate Christ- 
mas (by getting drunk), demonstrate in the 
streets, listen to radio Peiping or the Voice of 
America; instead of volunteer work batta- 
lions, the Japanese are enjoying a reja 
boomu (leisure boom), which includes stereo, 
home movies, skiing, skindiving, motor boat- 
ing, and golf. The Japanese diet has im- 
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proved; the race is getting taller. Visitors 
from other Asian nations, some of whom also 
travel to China, draw their own conclusions. 

Not all Japanese, of course, are in favor of 
Japan's alliance with the United States, and 
the number of Socialist voters (now 38 per- 
cent, including the moderate Democratic 
Socialists) increases slowly year by year, as 
workers leave the farms for industry and 
come under the influence of unions. E 

But one reason for the Socialists’ ex- 
tremism is certainly the fact that the reins of 
government are still far beyond their grasp. 
As they approach within striking distance 
of a majority, they are likely to moderate 
their tactics and platforms to appeal to the 
marginal voter. 

Japan's conservative majority Liberal 
Democratic Party, now not much more than 
a coalition of personal factions, will also have 
to offer the voters more. Japan will prob- 
ably get a genuine two party system. 

Even if the leftist parties come to power a 
decade hence, the Japanese are not going to 
bargain away their newfound freedoms for 
any totalitarianism—assuming that they are 
still prosperous and that the world remains 
at peace. 

For although violence lurks just below 
many of the surfaces of Japanese life, Japan 
for reasons called Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
is the most genuinely pacifist nation on 
earth. 

Her military partnership with the United 
States will never be wholehearted or com- 
plete, but her leaders insist—and the United 
States seems to agree—that her economic and 
ideological partnership must be preserved, 
even if it hurts some sections of the US. 
economy. For Japan's economic well-being— 
and thus her political future—depends on 
free-world trade, and the free world is look- 
ing to Japan for economic leadership in Asia. 


Questionnaire Results Announced 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, in April 
I sent out more than 100,000 question- 
naires to residents of the Seventh Cali- 
fornia District requesting their views on 
a number of the major legislative issues 
before the House. 

More than 17,000 of my constituents 
returned this questionnaire poll and I 
believe that our colleagues will find the 
results of interest: 


SS Results of the 1962 questionnaire poll conducted by Congressman TERRY Conrtan, 7th district of California 


Percent 


. 


J. 
$ De got belove that Congress should enact President Kennedy's proposal of insured health care undor social security for our senior As ay A 
3. po Yon helieve that the Federal Government should provide financial assistance for publie school construction and teachers’ salnrios?.. 45.2 441 77 
1 Soula Congress approve a frant-loun program for the construction of collego academic facilitles?...----------------- a 50.4 20.8 11.3 
. Do wid this program include funds for college scholarsht 57.9 31.2 10.9 
9 hone believe Congress should establish a national wilde 70.6 15.8 14.1 
50 d the F 64.8 21.1 14.1 
& Short M9 20, 4 14.7 
& Bho 57.0 28.4 16.6 
10 Da 19.2 68. 6 12.2 
11. Do 45.8 36.7 17.5 
12 Rhos et 69.9 19.7 10.4 
15. Shout 69.9 15.7 14.4 
K Won F 55. 6 28.3 16.1 
10 Sparati 38.2 30.2 22.6 
54.5 33.0 12. 5 
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ar Ln 
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REPRESENTATIVES WITH 
RESIDENCES IN WASHINGTON 
Orricz Appgrss: House Office Bullding, 

Washington, D. 0. 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Speaker, John W. McCormack 
Abbitt, Watkins M., Va_ 


nr Thomas G, “6278 29th St. 
tss. 
Adair, E. Ross, 1 25 2 4000 Mass. Ave. 


Andersen, H. Carl. inn 4801 Conn. Aye. 
Anderson, John B., III 
Andrews, George W., Aa 3106 Cathedral 


Ave. 

Anfuso, Victor L., N. T 

Arends, Leslie C. II.. 4818 Dexter St. 

Ashbrook, John M., OH to 

Ashley, Thomas L. OH 

Ashmore, Robert T., S. C 

Aspinall, Wayne N., Colo. -The Towers Apts. 
4201 Cathedral 


$ Ave. 
Auchincloss, James C., N.J_113 S. Lee St. 
Alexandria, Va. 
Avery, William H., Kuns 
Ayres, William H., Otto- 
Balley, Cleveland M.. 


W. Va. 
Baker, Howard H., Tenn 
Baldwin, John F., Jr., Calif- 
Baring, Walter S., Ne. 
t, Willlam A. 
Barry, Robert R., N. 7 3019 Norman- 
tone Drive 
Bass, Perkins, NAI 
Bass, Ross, Tenn — 


Bates, William H., Mass. 
Battin, James F., Mont. 217 Slade Run Dr., 
Falls Church, Va. 


Becker, Frank J., NV. 

Beckworth, Lindley, Tex 

Beermann, Ralph F., Nebr_. 

Belcher, Page, Oxkla ----- 

Bell, Alphonzo, Calt/ .--- 

Bennett, Charles E., , Fla.--1314 Rustieway 
Falls Church, Va. 

Bennett, John B., Mich 3718 Cardiff Rd., 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

Berry, E. T., S. Dax 118 Schotts 
Court NE 


Betts, Jackson E., Ohio 
Blatnik, John A. Minn 
Faircloth 


ass... 
Bolling, Richard, 110. 409 Lowell St. 
PA Frances P. (Mrs.), 2301 Wyo. Ave. 
Bonner, Herbert C., 3 
Bow, Frank T., Ohio. 
Boykin, Frank W., Ala The Washington 
Brademas, John, Ind. 


Brewster, Daniel B., d 

Bramwell, James E., Iowa 

Brooks, Jack, Ter 

Broomfield, William 8. 
Mich. 


Brown, Clarence J., Ohio.. Alban Towers 
Broyhill, Joel T., Va. 
Bruce, Donald C., Ind 
Buckley, Charles A., N. 7 
Burke, Frank W., KX 


Burleson, Omar, Ter. 2787 Devonshire 

Byrne, James A., Pa i 

Byrnes, John W., Wis... 1215 25th St. S., 
Arlington, Va. 


Cederberg. Elford A., Mich. 
Celler, Emanuel, V. The Mayflower 
Chamberlain, Charles E., 

Mich. 
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Chenoweth, J. Edgar, Colo. 
Chiperfield, Robert B., III. ans House Office 


ding 
Church, Marguerite Stitt 2122 Mass. Ave. 


Oh 
Mi, Panne 8788 Gunston Rd., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Coad, Merwin, Iowa 

Cohelan, Jeffery, Calif. 1028 New House 
Office Bullding 

Collier, Harold R., III 

Colmer, William M., Miss 

Conte, Silvio O., Mass 

Cook, Robert E., OR Io 5540 Colfax Ave., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Cooley, Harold D., N. GC 2801 Woodley Pl. 

Corbett, Robert J., Pa 

Corman, James C., Cali 

Cramer, William C., Fla 6714 Joallen Dr., 
Falls Church. Va. 

Cunningham, Glenn, Nebr. 4920 Yorktown 

Blvd., Arlington, 


Curtin, Willard S., Pa 
Curtis, Laurence, Mass. 3314 O St. 
Curtis. Thomas B., Mo. 
Daddario, Emilio Q., Conn 


Davis, Clifford, Tenn 4611 Butter- 
worth Pl. 

Davis, James C., Ga 

Davis, John W., G. 


Dawson, William L., III. 
Delaney, James J., N. T 
Dent, John H., Pa 
Denton, Winfield K., Ind 
Derounian, Steven B., N. T 
Derwinski, Edward J.. III. 
Devine, Samuel L., ORto. . 800 4th St. SW. 


„Charles C., Jr., Mick 
Dingell, John D., Mien 
Dole, Robert, xans 2816 N. Jefferson 
Arlington, Va 


Dominick, Peter H., Colo 

Donohue, Harold D., Mass. 

Dooley, Edwin B., N. 7 

Dorn, W. J. Bryan, S. C0 

Dowdy, John, . 

Downing, Thomas N., Va 

Doyle, Clyde, Calif. SORSIA, 13877 30th in N., 

m. Va. 

Dulski, Thaddeus J., N. 1. 11719 New House 
Office Building 

Durno, Edwin R. Oreg_._-- 

e fed Florence P. (Mrs.), 


Elsworth, Robert F., Kans- 

Everett, Robert A., Tenn 

Evins, Joe L., Tenn It Klingle St. 
Fallon, George H., Md 

Farbstein, Leonard, N. T 

Fascell, Dante B., Fla 

Feighan, Michael A., ORO 

Fenton, Ivor D., Pa 3725 Macomb St. 
Findley, Paul, I. 

Finn Edward R., IH 


£ Calvert-Woodicy 
Flood, Daniel J., Pa The Congressional 


Fiynt, John J., Jr., Ga- 
Fogarty I 


Sy 3 1235 New House 
Office Build: 
Ford, Gerald R., Jr., Mich - 514 Crown View 
fi Alexandria, 
A. 


Forrester, E. L., Ga 
Fountain, L. H., N. C 
James B., Jr., 


-The Westchester 
The Congressional 


3014 N St. 


Tenn. 
Frelinghuysen, Peter, Jr., 
N.J 


“Friedel, Samuel N., Md. 


Fulton, James G., Pa... 
n Cornelius E., 


Garland, Peter A., Maine- 
Garmatz, Edward A., Md 


Giaimo, Robert. N., Conn 

Gilbert, Jacob H., N. T7 

Glenn, Milton W., V Capitol Park Apts., 
800 4th St. SW. 


Gonzalez, Henry B., Tez-.-200 C St. SE. 
Goodell, Charles E., N. T. 3842 Macomb St. 


eorge, Ala. 4801 Conn. Ave. 
Gray, Kenneth J. III 
Green, Edith (Mrs.), Oreg 
Green, William J., Jr., Pa 
Griffin, Robert P., Mio 
Griffiths, Martha W. 
(Mrs.), Mich. 

Gross. H. R., ol 
Gubser, Charles S. Cali 

G. Elliott, Ga 
Hagen, Harlan, Calif. 
Haley, James A., 8 
Hall, Durward G., 
Halleck, Charles A., Mra 4096 Upton St. 
Halpern, Seymour, N. 7 
Hansen, Julia Butler 


Harding, Ralph R., Idaho 
oC a eR 1627 Myrtle St. 


Ohio 


Healey, James C., N. 

Hébert, F. Edward, La. 20 Cockrell St. 
Alexandria, Va- 

Hechler, Ken, W. Va 

Hemphill, Robert W., S. C 

Henderson, David N., N.C.. 

Horlong, A. S., Jr., Fla den 

Hiestand, Edgar W., Calif. 

Hoeven, Charles B., Iowa 100 3 


Ave 
Hoffman, Clare E., Mich 100 e 


Ave. NE. 
Hoffman, Elmer J., III. 
Holifield, Chet, Calif- 
Holland. Eimer J., Pu- 
Horan, Walt, Wash- 
Hosmer, Craig, Calif__ 
5 George, Jr., 


Hull, W. R., Jr., Mo 
5 Richard (Dick), 
0. 

Inouye, Danie! K., Hawai 

Jarman, John, Okla.. 

Jennings, W. Pat, Va 

Jensen, Ben F., Iowa 2120 16th St. 

Joelson, Charles S. N 

Johansen, August E., Mich. 

Johnson, Harold T., Cali 

Johnson, Lester R., WIS. 

Johnson, Thomas F., Md. 

Jonas, Charles Raper, N. C 

Jones, Paul C., Mo.. 1111 Army-Navy 
va „Arlington, 

‘a. 


Jones, Robert E., 4a 

Judd, Walter H., Minn 8088 Ordway St. 

Karsten, Frank M.. Io. 

Karth, Joseph E., Minn 

Kastenmeier, Robert W., 
Wis. 

Kearns, Carroll D., Pa 

Kee, Elizabeth (Mrs.), 
W. Va. 450 

Keith, Hastings, Mass 5906 Harwick Rd. 

Kelly, Edna T. (Mrs.), N.Y- 

Keogh, Eugene J., N. Fes The Mayflower 

Kilburn, Clarence E., N. T 

Kilgore, Joe M., Ter. 4807 Newport 

King, Carleton J., N. 7 

King, Cecil R., Cui 

King, David S., Utan . 

Kirwan, Michael J. , Ohto__ 

Kitchin, A. Paul. N. 

Kluczynski, John C., Il. 

Knox. Victor A., Mien 

Kornegay, Horace R. N. O 

Kowalski, Frank, Conn 

Kunkel, John C., Fu 

Kyl, John, Iowa — 

Laird, Melvin R., Ws 

Landrum, Phil M. G 

Lane, Thomas J., Mass 


The Farm Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
action of the House last week in recom- 

the general farm bill has 
editorial comments in a number 


ture, 

I ask unanimous consent that two of 
these editorials, “No Farm Solution,” 
from the St. Paul Dispatch of June 22, 
i “Farm Defeat,” from the Washing- 
R Post of June 23, be included in the 

The editorials follow: 

[From the St. Paul (Minn.) Dispatch, 

June 22, 1962] 
- No Farm SOLUTION 

— of the Kennedy administration 
for i Dil in the House is a political victory 
wie Republican opposition forces, but it 
Pro not solve the Nation’s farm surplus 

blems 


Granted that the production controls in 

Man tion bill were unpalatable to 
J. it must also be admitted that the old 

tive of high support prices without effec- 
Controls is also unsatisfactory. 


* American taxpayers now own $9 billion 


F 


commodities. It costs the taxpayers 
We der billion dollars a year just to pay 
a Storage bills. The program which pro- 
— this situation is the one to which the 
Rew ay, Will return lf Congress fails to pass 
legislation this session to replace the 
tion bill it has just killed, 
trom es the excessive tax costs resulting 
5 farm surpluses, the profits involved in 
— contracts offer political temptations 
ndianagling and favoritsm, This has been 
Te ted by the Billie Sol Estes case in 
What the Nation requires is constructive 
soDgressional action which will begin to cure 
Uls resulting from high crop support 
and lack of production controls. If 
— refuses to grant a trial to the pro- 
Orv Geveloped by Agriculture Secretary 
tea: © Freeman and the Kennedy adminis- 
1 then other solutions should be 


mez obabiy the best hope now ls for agree- 

t on some limited emergency bill which 

oni least try to keep the surplus situa- 

a Un Om getting worse. There should be 

noere bipartisan effort to accomplish this, 

[From the Washington Post, June 23, 1962] 
Farm DEFEAT 


wa House of Representatives, confronted 
Lolveg ding a choice between farm policies, 
far the problem by voting not to have a 

Policy. That is the effect of the mo- 
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tion to recommit the administration's farm 
bill. This action has solved the legislative 
problem for the House, but it has not solved 
the farm problem for the country. The 
House has done a reckless and irresponsible 
thing. It is too bad that there is not some 
device to compel a legislative body either to 
approve one method of dealing with a grave 
national problem or to embrace some log- 
ical alternative to it. 

It is not easy to forgive three groups in 
the House who voted to recommit this bill. 
One group is composed of the Congressmen 
from the States that produce feed grains, 
wheat and beef and hogs, who have voted 
against the interest of their own constitu- 
ents. The other group is composed of 
Southern Congressmen who have in the past 
voted for strict controls on cotton, tobacco 
and peanuts and who now resist similar 
controls for the producers of feed grains and 
wheat. The other group is composed of 
Representatives of urban districts whose 
constituents are better fed than any other 
people in the wrold through the exertions 
of an efficient and illy rewarded agriculture. 

What alternative to this farm bill does 
the House propose? Would it allow farm 
production and farm prices to be goverened 
entirely by the free play of the market? To 
do this to agriculture, in a society in which 
Government has helped labor and industry 
to contro] their production and their prices 
and wages, would be to condemn farmers 
to a second-class citizenship economically. 
Would the House favor the continuation 
of governmental price supports without con- 
trol of acreage? To do this would be to en- 
dorse a limitless and increasing drain on the 
Federal 3 

The House did not like this farm bill. 
It would not like any course alternative to it 
any better. It has blithely rejected all solu- 
tions. Something more will have to be done, 


time to consider a more permanent solution. 
t is too bad that the House could not bring 
itself to perfect that solution now—to em- 
brace either compulsory control or an alter- 
native to it at this session. 
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National School Lunch Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the na- 
tional school lunch program over the 
years has served beneficially to improve 
the health of our school students and, 
as well, to provide a significant outlet 
for surplus farm commodities. 

Currently, the administration is pro- 
posing a change in formula for appor- 
tioning Federal funds to the States for 
the school programs. 

This recommendation, I believe, 


should be very carefully reviewed by 
Congress. 

In a weekend address over Wisconsir. 
radio stations, I was privileged to dis- 
cuss the impact of the proposal. 

I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts of my remarks printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objections, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


(Excerpts of address prepared for delivery by 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican, of 
Wisconsin, over Wisconsin radio stations, 
June 23, 1962) 4 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican, of 

Wisconsin, in a broadcast over Wisconsin ra- 

dio stations today discussed the school lunch 


program. 

There follows the text of Senator WILEY’s 
address: 

“Over the years this program now benefit- 
ing more than 14 million students annually 
has been (1) an important factor for im- 
proving the health of our youth; and (2) a 
significant outlet for dairy and other surplus 
commodities. 

“In Wisconsin, over 270,000 students par- 
ticipated in the lunch program last year. For 
1962, it is estimated this number will in- 
crease to over 296,000. 

“The Senate Agriculture Committee this 
week held hearings on the school lunch pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1963. About $118 million 
are being requested for the program. 

“Of special significance, the Secretary of 
Agriculture is recommending a change in 
formula for allocating funds. Presently, 
money is allocated according to two major 
factors: (1) the school age population of 
each State; and (2) the relationship of each 
State’s per capita income to the national 
per capita income. 

“The Secretary, however, is recommending 
a change to provide for distribution of funds 
according to such factors, as (a) the num- 
ber of students participating, rather than on 
population of the State; (b) per capita in- 
come of the State, based on 3-year average; 
and (c) assistance according to need, with 
additional funds earmarked for schools in ex- 
tremely low income areas. 

“The proposed amendments, as usual, are 
wrapped up in far more complex legislative 
language. If adopted, however, these would 
have a significant impact upon the program. 

“The Congress, therefore, will need to 
carefully evaluate the proposed changes to 
determine (a) whether or not it would be 
equitable; (b) what would be the impact 
upon the present program, including effect 
here in Wisconsin, as well as elsewhere in 
the Nation. 

“In the Badger State, we have special in- 
terest in the proposed changes; for, if 
adopted, it would mean a reduced level of 
Federal support. 

In the interests of youth health, the 
dairy-farm economy, and the Nation, the 
Congress, in my judgment, then needs to (1) 
reexamine the program itself, to deter- 
mine how it can further be improved; (2) 
carefully consider the equity, or inequity, of 
the proposed formula changes; and then (3) 
carry forward, and as necessary d, the 
program to meet the best interests of the 
people and the Nation. 
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Harvest in a Rush, but Sales Take Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing interesting editoria] appeared in 
the Kansas City Star of June 10, 1962: 
HARVEST IN A RUSH, BUT SALES TAKE TIME 

The wheat harvest season is here, Com- 
bines are rolling across yellow fields of rip- 
ened Trucks speed from fleld to local 
elevator. By the trainload, the grain moves 
from the elevators to the vast storage bins 
at the terminal markets. 

On the farm, this is the glamour season 
of the year. Obviously the completely 
mechanized operation is a big change from 
the old days of bundle wagons and steam 
threshers. The big dinners for thresher 
crews are only memories, yet there is still 
romance in the gathering of the grain. It 
is payday, too. The gold of the fields is 
turned figuratively into the gold of the 
realm. Literally, not figuratively, the har- 
vested grain returns to growers hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 

Less apparent to the public than the har- 
vest is the complex trading system that has 
been developed to handle the grain. Al- 
though it is sold today or tomorrow, or put 
under Government loan, the wheat current- 
ly being harvested won't be used this week 
or even next. It will be utilized through- 
out the year or it may even be 2 or 3 years 
before it is ground into flour. 

Throughout the year, at the board of trade 
in Kansas City and at other major grain mar- 
kets, groups of men will be standing in pits 
on the exchange floors shouting or signaling 
their bids or acceptances. Their eyes will be 
on a huge blackboard where prices of grain, 
both cash and futures, are posted. Changes 
seem to come by the minute. In Kansas 
City another 40 or 50 men on the same ex- 
change floor will be running their hands 
through samples of grain in wood trays on 
tables. They are buyers or sellers. More 
men will be walking hurriedly to their of- 
fices. Messengers arrive and leave with im- 
portant papers. Telephones ring and tele- 
types click, 

The board of trade is a busy place. The 
casual visitor may look on the activity in 
complete perplexity. 

As a matter of fact, there is a direct cor- 
Telation between the harvest rush on the 
farms today and the activity on the grain 

floor all year long. This is the 
business (at the board of trade) that handles 
the grain, gives it a value (price) and stores 
it. Businesses represented here maintain 
the quality of the grain and assume the risk. 
They will have it ready for delivery to con- 
sumers when they want it or where they 
want, tomorrow or next year, in this coun- 
try or any place in the world. 

It is a marketing system that has been de- 
veloped over a hundred years in this coun- 
try. Major changes have come in recent 
years through Government farm programs 
with supports which are the major factor in 
establishing wheat prices. But prices still 
change in response to market demands and 
the private trade has not been eliminated: 
It never should be: 

The grain trade is under no direct attack 
from the Government, yct constant vigil- 
ance ls required to maintain its free-enter- 
prise status. 

Even in the new farm bill which is now 
before Congress, a Senate amendment cau- 
tions the Commodity Credit Corporation not 
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to circumvent the channels of private trade. 
This amendment is a reaffirmation of direc- 
tions already in the farm laws. The repeti- 
tion suggests. that Congress sees a need for 
protecting private trade Govern- 
ment intervention, even though none is con- 
templated. 

Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY -Of Minne- 
sota, who introduced the amendment, spoke 
of it as a reminder to the Department of 
Agriculture. The amendment as adopted 
by the Senate reads: 

“Sec. 405. Nothing contained herein shall 
be construed as authorizing sales of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation-owned commod- 
ities, including sales against payment-in- 
kind certificates, other than in accordance 
with the provisions of section 407 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended. Con- 
gress hereby reconfirms its longstanding pol- 
icy of favoring the use by governmental 
agencies of the usual and chan- 
nels, facilities, and arrangements of trade 
and commerce, and directs the secretary of 
agriculture and the CCC to the maximum 
extent practicable to adopt policies and 
procedures designed to minimize the acqui- 
sition of stocks by the CCC to encourage 
orderly marketing of farm commodities 
through private competitive trade channels, 
both cooperative and noncooperative, and 
to obtain maximum returns in the market- 
place for producers and for the Commodity 
Credit Corporation.” 

A second amendment introduced by Sen- 
ator Humpuesy instructed the Secretary of 
Agriculture that it was the “sense of the 
Congress” that the Secretary should use the 
facilities of farm cooperatives when feasi- 
ble. Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER of Louisiana, 
chairman of the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee, stated on the floor of the Senate that 
this amendment did not mean that cooper- 
atives should receive preferential treatment. 

There are unavoidable expenses and re- 
sponsibilities in connection with the moving, 
storage and delivery of the grain. These ex- 
penses must be met. The responsibilities 
must be accepted, either by the private trade 
or the Government. 

When statements are heard that it is cost- 
ing the Government a million dollars a day 
just to store surplus grain, we should realize 
that these storage charges would accrue 
whether the grain was in Government or 
private hands. They become a part of the 
final cost of the product. Of course, the big 
surpluses add to the total storage costs. 

Back in the 1920s, before this country ever 
had a farm program, the normal storage 
charge in elevators was 12 cents a bushel per 
year. Today, the Government is paying 1314 
cents a bushel. Thus the tremendous stor- 
age costs today are the result of volume, not 
of big increases in storage charges. 

Storage, of course, is only one part of the 
grain business. Ironically, although a large 
share of the payments for storage of huge 
surpluses has gone to the grain industry, the 
grain trade in general has opposed the farm 
programs. Even though Government storage 
has given them an assured income the grain 
people would prefer to go back to a com- 
pletely free market. But few on the trading 
floor of the Kansas City exchange expect to 
live long enough to see this happen. Never- 
theless, they argue that the Government 
program is responsible for the wheat sur- 
pluses which confuse farmers, the trade and 
Government alike. 

An important part of grain trading is the 
futures market. It is complicated and often 
misunderstood, yet because of it, trading can 
be done swiftly and cconomically on stand- 
ards that are accepted anywhere in the 
world. 

In handling wheat over long periods, risk 
is a major factor. There are risks which 
include all natural hazards such as fire, wind 
or floods, and product deterioration, but the 
major and overshadowing risk is price 
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change. The futures market provides a 
means of shifting this risk to those who are 
willing to shoulder it, hoping, of course, to 
make a profit. r 

Boards of trade provide facilities for mem- 
bers to trade in futures. Explanations 
futures trading reveal that the actual com- 
modity bought or sold on a futures market 
is a contract. This contract is a promise to 
deliver or accept delivery of a s 
quality of grain at a specified time and prics. 
The grain doesn’t actually change 
until the contract becomes due. 

An example of the use of the futures 
markets can be taken from a of 
flour mills, a practice that might be likened 
to insurance. A mill which has contracted 
to deliver flour in September, for instance, 
buys a corresponding amount of wheat on 
the futures market to protect itself 
a price change until the flour is delivered. 
Or a mill, as it fills its bins with wheat which 
will be milled later, sells futures as a 
against a drop in the price of the grain. 

The futures market also provides the me- 
chanics for fulfillment of promises to deliver 
or receive products at a specified time in the 
future. Such a system is a necessary 
of handling a commodity that is harvested 
in a matter of weeks, yet consumed through- 
out the year. Futures also have the very 
important function of giving a value on 
grain harvested today that is somewhere 
near the value it will have when it is finally 
sold for consumption. The futures market 
acts to equalize the price throughout the 
year. 

Theoretically, the difference between 4 
cash and futures quotation would be the cost 
of holding the commodity from the date 
the futures purchases until the contract was 
completed. But prices on the commodity 
itself change as a result of many factors. 
This brings speculators into the market, * 
necessity if hedging is to be carried on suc 
cessfully, These speculators are willing tO 
assume a part of the risk of price changes. 
a very large and essential function in the 
marketing process. 

The charge once made that speculators 
were gamblers seldom is heard today. The 
functions of the trade have become better 
understood and abuses have been elimina 
through regulations. 

In addition to providing the facilities for 
hedging, the futures market encourages an 
efficient information system. Supply and 
demand factors are continuously analyzed 
and price quotations are widely dissemin= 
ated. The machinery is set up for a un! 
form system of weighing, grading, inspec 
tion, and the settlement of trade disputes- 

The proponents of the grain trading rg 
tem in the United States maintain that! 
is the most efficient in the world. It is nob 
however, the only method of handling the 
marketing of grain. In fact, it is not dupli- 
cated in any other country of the world. 

The futures markets are regulated by the 
Government’s Commodity Exchange Author- 
ity and by the exchange organizations them. 
selves. Such regulations are necessary and 
merit the support of the trade. r 

What the trade fears, and legitimately. 
is a gradual encroachment of the Governs 
ment into the marketing system itself. 
Government, for instance, owns facilities t 
storing a billion bushels of grain, space ap 
was acquired under the pressing > 
surpluses. Congress has instructed the De 
partment of Agriculture to utilize privat? 
storage facilities wherever feasible, in p. 
erence to Government-owned bins. But it ¥ 
not difficult to surmise the development of 
demand for the Government to use its avail 
able bins before it adds big storage costs PY 
paying commercial elevator people. 

In the last year the Department of Agri 
culture has sold millions of bushels of corn 
from its bins in order to control the 
market. It even went so far as to get“ 
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te reduction on the shipment of 
Southeast part of the United 
purpose was to hold prices be- 
gular market values in that area. 
sales functioned as a pressure 
rs, forcing them to join the Gov- 
t's acreage reduction program. It was 
ent policy to hold down prices on 
grown by farmers who did not choose 
Join in the program. The Government, 
the market, set the price on corn by the 
‘Mount it released for sales from day to day. 

Thus the trade wonders what the next step 
iù Government intervention in the market 
. It welcomes such pledges from the 
Government as the one contained in the 
Humphrey amendment to the Senate's farm 
dul. Yet private business can't completely 
its . The trend to Govern- 
ment intervention always seems to be in one 
Grection—toward more and more. 

Kansas City is at the hub of the greatest 
Sain producing ares of the world. Itis one 

the Natlon's largest storage and process- 
tag Centers. Grain is one of our biggest in- 
lustries, ar in and year out. We are 
Speciali ee ee harvest 
Kansas City has a vital interest in the 
Brain trade and its future as a part of the 
enterprise system. 
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Political and Cultural Leadership Capa- 
bilities of Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


ly OF ARKANSAS 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
Saturday night Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson 
at the national convention of 
heta Sigma Phi in San Antonio, Tex. 
ming the course of her remarks she 
è some pertinent comments on 
Political and cultural leadership 
ilities of women in this hemisphere. 
Dlay ne ably pointed out women must 
econo vital role in improving social and 
th: omic conditions in Latin America, 
ten helping make the Alliance for Prog- 
program succeed. I hope that the 
waen of both North and South America 
teman Pt the challenge posed in the 
ks of the charming and intelligent 
mous. the Vice President. I ask unan- 
consent that the pertinent excerpt 
Deng oe speech be printed in the Ap- 
of the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the excerpt 
S in the Recorp, 
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Pouricar AND CULTURAL LEADERSHIP CAPABILI- 
TIES IN WOMEN 


100 the vast new experiences of these past 
have ths have taught me nothing else, they 
ig eha me, not only with how much 
dong done, but with how much can be 
Coun; Not only with how much we in this 
are doing, but how much they in 
Todas oatries are doing. 
zens traveler—today's thinking citi- 
3 s a whole world of people on the 
tions and many of them moving in direc- 
Ey, We can applaud. 
Sort re, you are aware of the great 
thachas mankind to shake off the age-old 
I 8 , disease, ignorance, 
Breat Proud, and frequently in awe, of how 
& role women are playing in this en- 
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deavor around the world from Saigon to 
Punta del Este. 

No longer are women satisfied to accept the 
legacy of negative economic, social, and po- 
litical factors which affect the lives of their 
loved ones. 

There is a dramatic story in the statistics 
right here in our own hemisphere. 

It may surprise you, as it did me, to learn 
that even in colonial times, four Latin Amer- 
ican countries had women governors. 

What is even more surprising is the great 
strides women have made throughout Latin 
America as they have won the right to vote, 

in civil and foreign posts, they are serving 
in increasing numbers: 

A woman is minister of communications in 
Colombia. 

A woman is legal adviser to the President of 
Colombia. Another is chief accountant of 
the treasury of that nation. 

A woman has been appointed, for the first 
time, to be Minister on the Supreme Court 
of Justice in Mexico. 

In 17 Latin Republics, women serve as sen- 
ators, representatives, councilors. 

Women mayors are no longer an oddity. 

And the great zest for higher education 
for women shows itself in the increasing 
number of women on Latin University fac- 
ulties. 

In the field of diplomacy, the strides are 
great. 

Panama has a woman ambassador to Spain. 
Argentina has a woman ambassador to Pan- 
ama. 


At the last General Assembly of the United 
Nations, 24 Latin American women held high 
positions as their country’s delegates, alter- 
nates, or counselors. 

The burst of women’s civic organizations 
throughout Latin America shows with what 
zeal they are seeking citizenship training. 

I salute the efforts of our own organiza- 
tions such as the General Federation of Wo- 
men's Clubs, the League of Women Voters, 
the B. & P. W., the AAUW, and many, many 
more to respond with fellowships, studies, 
and international conferences. 

You who are interested primarily in writ- 
ing, in mass communications which we fer- 
vently hope means mass education, have a 
rich heritage in this hemisphere. 

Women of well-chosen words have long 
been a major influence. And they have been 
beard. 

Gabriela Mistral, the mountain school- 
teacher, wrote with such compassion of the 
children of Chile that all the world listened 
and she was awarded the Nobel prize. Inci- 
dentally, this remarkable woman who died a 
few years ago holds the only Nobel prize for 
literature In Latin America. She is in many 
ways a lesson to women everywhere. A wo- 
man with an overpowering maternal in- 
stinct, she escaped the desolation of her 
childlessness by putting her talents to writ- 
ing of children. 

Another legend of Latin American ladies 
is Sor Juana Inez de la Cruz. More than 
200 years ago, this brilliant young girl be- 
came the first woman to enter the University 
of Mexico and confounded her professors 
with her superior intellect in science, re- 
ligion, and literature. She died as a nun in 
an epidemic in the 17th century. Today, she 
is the poet’s poet for this hemisphere. 

Words were their tools. And they are 
yours. 

I hope that some of you will play a sig- 
nificant role in the massive and exciting en- 
deavor upon which the nations of this 
hemisphere are now embarked: The Alliance 
for Progress. This is no casual undertaking. 

The five fronts—home, work, land, health, 
and education—touch all the things we hold 
most dear, 

Women of the United States, particularly 
members of active organizations such as this 
one, can provide considerable support, par- 
ticularly in the fleld of education. 
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In spite of the high literacy rate in some 
of the Republics, nearly 50 percent of the 
people who live in Latin America cannot 
read or write. 

The Alliance goal is to provide at least 
6 years of free and compulsory elementary 
education for the entire school-age popula- 
tion within 10 years. That will require con- 
struction of at least 400,000 classrooms and 
training of an equally high number of 
teachers, plus teachers to teach the teachers. 

With an increasing will to succeed on the 
part of Latin Americans and the use of 
modern-day technology, this goal can be 
achieved if it is given considerable support. 

The road is long and hard but with hard 
work, with constant reevaluation and im- 
provement of the program, we can see it 
through to its success. 

The problems of our hemisphere are not 
easy. And the Lopes of Latin America are 
high. But our accomplishments through 
the Alliance could be among the most sig- 
nificant achievements in the modern history 
of freemen and freewomen. 

With your help, it can be done, 


Mr. Conservative: Barry Goldwater 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND A 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, the Balti- 
more Sun of June 3, 1962, contained a 
review of a new book by Jack Bell en- 
titled “Mr. Conservative: Barry GOLD- 
WATER.” 

Mr. Bell has been reporting the activi- 
ties of the Senator from Arizona for 
some time and is eminently qualified to 
write on the subject of Barry GoL- 
WATER. I ask unanimous consent that 
the book review entitled “A New View 
of GOLDWATER” be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun, 
June 3, 1962] 
A New VIEW or GOLDWATER 

Anyone who thinks Senator GOLDWATER 
should be President—or anyone who thinks 
he shouldn't—has a chance in this book to 
learn more about what the Arizona Senator 
has said and done during the years he has 
been rising as the conservative leader. 

Mr. Bell, who covers the Senate for the 
Associated Press, has been watching GOLD- 
WATER, talking with him and his 
activities for the past 10 years. He takes a 
reporter's view of GOLDWATER without glori- 
fying him or attacking him, 

This is not the kind of book known as 
a campaign biography, in other words, al- 
though it is more about Gotpwarer the poll- 
tician, and a possible candidate for the Presi- 
dency, than it is about GOLDWATER as & 
person, 

CHARM AND TALENT 

Gotowarter the individual is a man of 
charm and talent. He is handsome and 
dashing; his clothes are well cut, his tanned 
features and gray hair give him a touch of 
glamor; he drives a sports car, pilots Air 
Force jets (in his capacity as an officer in 
the Reserve) and is a skilled photographer 
and explorer as well as a master of gadgets. 

He has a sense of humor and of self- 
proportion, qualities not always present in 
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politicos. After discussing GOLDWATER'S zeal 
for conservatism, Bell notes: 

“One might expect an overbearing atti- 
tude of sanctimony to cloak the leader of 
any such crusade. But Barry GOLDWATER 
turns out under examination to be the kind 
of fellow who sings as loud as you do after 
the bourbon begins to flow and who will lend 
you 50 bucks when you have lost your wad 
at the crap table.” 

VIEWS ON GOVERNMENT 


These characteristics of GOLDWATER, the in- 
dividual, have helped greatly to advance 
GotpwarTer, the politician, to a position of 
leadership in the right wing of the Repub- 
lican Party. Yet many Americans who like 
him as an individual find him objectionable 
as a political leader. GOLDWATER applies a 
similar rule to himself. That is, he can con- 
sider himself a friend of President Kennedy, 
personally, even though he denounces much 
of what the President does. 

A large part of this book is an examination 
of what Gotpwarter has said about the public 
issues of the past decade, and hence of the 
development of his conservative platform. 
He preaches the virtues of self-reliance and 
individualism; he argues for a declaration of 
victory in the cold war and of less Federal 
Government in domestic affairs. Bell quotes 
him as saying: 

“The people of America are weary of ex- 
perimenting with Government plans and pro- 
grams that never live up to the promises. 
+ + + I understand what the people of Amer- 
ica are saying in this decade. Their message 
has been heard and understood. The people 
are now eager for a leader who will restore the 
constitutional limitations of Government, 
who will mobilize the moral force of 180 mil- 
lion people to reduce and to limit the in- 
equitable concentration of power in any gov- 
ernment, organization or economic combine.” 

Some think his remedies are overly simple, 
and that the problems of the United States 
are too complex to yield to his solutions. Re- 
publican liberals and moderates are ready to 
oppose any claim he may make for leadership 
of the party. 

GOLDWATER insists that he wants to move 
forward and says: “I don’t want to go back 
to anything.” A lot of Americans have al- 
ready shown that they are attracted by his 
banner, and a lot of others owe it to them- 
selves to find out more about what he stands 
for. 


Raral Electrification Administration 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, as a 
supporter of the REA program in Kansas 
for many years, I want to comment on 
the statement in the House Report No. 
1691 on REA. Briefly, I do not agree 
with the statements and recommenda- 
tions on the REA program contained in 
this House report. 

I believe that the report fails to recog- 
nize the consumer-member-owner rela- 
tionship of the rural electric coopera- 
tives and their customers. The electric 
cooperatives in the First Congressional 
District of Kansas are certainly seeking 
the best rates, terms; and conditions on 
their power supply, and I believe this is 
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true of rural electrics all across the 
country. 

In my view, the electric cooperatives 
are fully justified in insisting on their 
right to decide on their own power sup- 
ply arrangements. They, more than 
anyone else, know what is best for them. 
They rightly object to revealing their 
business plans to power companies. No 
other business is subject to such harass- 
ment, 

The needs of rural America call for a 
vigorous REA program. Let us deter- 
mine ways in which to help it to do a 
better job, providing the rural electric 
cooperatives with the tools to serve 
3 and rural people on a first-class 

asis. 


The Late, Unlamented Adolf Eichmann 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask per- 
mission to have printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD the epitaph prepared by 
Justice Michael A. Musmanno of the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court on the late, 
unlamented Adolph Eichmann, perhaps 
history’s most notorious mass murderer. 


Justice Musmanno is certainly well 
qualified to write the epitaph. He was 
one of the key witnesses for the prose- 
cution at the Eichmann trial and there 
is no doubt that his testimony went far 
toward convicting the Nazi executioner. 
The Philadelphia Inquirer editorially 
said of Musmanno’s testimony: 

The Eichmann defense was to be built 
around the idea that he was only a soldier 
obeying orders. This claim was swept away 
in the torrent of testimony from Justice 
Musmanno as he described, in a carefully 
prepared examination and skillful response 
to cross-examination, the position of leader- 
ship held by Eichmann in carrying out “the 
final solution” with “unlimited power to de- 
cide what Jews were to be killed, when and 
in what country.” Justice Musmanno thus 
has been instrumental in lifting the trial 
of Adolf Eichmann beyond the very neces- 
sary recital of Nazi crimes to the more 
specific matter of Eichmann's guilt. 


The National Jewish Monthly said: 

The most dramatic testimony before the 
Jerusalem District Court trying Adolf Eich- 
mann was given by Supreme Court Justice 
Michael A. Musmanno of Pennsylvania, Not 
only was his testimony highly important 
and probably considerably damaging to the 
defendant's case, but all Israel marveled 
at this dynamic judge, a non-Jew, who 
traveled thousands of miles to appear in 
the court. Of course, those who have known 
of Justice Musmanno would not marvel at 
his coming here, He has been a fighter for 
justice throughout his whole life. 


Of course, everyone knows that Justice 
Musmanno was one of the judges at the 
Nuremberg trials and contributed his 
wisdom and courage in the writing of 
international law binding on all nations 
and all peoples on the subject of superior 
orders and crimes against humanity. 
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Eichmann’s epitaph follows: 

EPITAPH FOR ADOLPH EICHMANN 
(Prepared by Justice Michael A, Musmanno) 

Adolph Eichmann was a satanic fi 
in human shape, a diabolical monster wear- 
ing the outer form of man. There was 2° 
ferocious wild beast bound only by jungle 
code which was not, in point of honor, 
superior. There was no slimy, maggot; 
larva wriggling in the stagnancy and stench 
of the foulest cesspool which could have 
been considered his inferior. 

His creed was massacre, his religion was 
hate, his diversion the torture and murder 
of children, and his dogma treachery in its 
vilest form. 

The world breathes more easily for his 
having left the scene of the living, the vey 
air is purer for his permanent removal 
the sight of mankind. te 

No punishment would have been adequa 
for his crimes, but the elimination of ¥ 
contamination through the ignominy it 
hanging is particularly salutary because e 
serves notice on all those who might 
similarly minded as to what awaits them 
if they seek to follow in his venomous 
bloodsoaked footsteps. 


How To Solve the Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, with ee 
mission to extend my remarks, I wish 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
editorial, entitled How To Solve a 
Problem.” The editorial, which da 
peared in one of our leading Flori 
daily newspapers, the Tampa Tribung 
is most timely because it deals with bO ald 
the farm programs and the foreign 
Programs. 

The editorial follows: 

How To SOLVE THE Farm PROBLEM — 
Greece, too, has a farm price support pro 
lem, but the Government has a rendymade 

solution. 

It’s all very simple. 

The price support policy for wheat cost? 
the Greek treasury about $27 million & ye, 
Because of the volumé of grain produ on 
the country receives only about $2 mile 
of surplus wheat as foreign aid from 
United States. for 

So what could be more logical than t 
Greek farmers to cut down their eer 
plantings, shift to export money crops up 
cotton and let the United States make 
the deficit in grain? 15 

That's exactly what the Government 
telling the farmers to do. t 

“This [American] aid,” said its statemen 
issued in Athens, “would not only insug 
cheaper bread for the people but would y! 71 
considerable revenue to the budget.“ One 
as a clincher, it added. “Suffice it to ved 
that in the current year Turkey recel 
American wheat worth $87 million, ” 
slavia $63 million and Egypt $76 millon 

The Government's argument makes 3 1 
of sense—in Athens. It makes less sense cad 
Tampa and a few hundred other Amer! 5 
cities whose people are taxed to pay pri 
supports to wheat farmers so they can gow 
surpluses to give to Greece so the Greek Gene 
ernment won't have to use its money for 


- 
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muy business of paying subsidies to wheat 
farmers, 


ee commend the Greek cheap-wheat plan 
the attention of congressional commit- 
tees considering both foreign aid and farm 
Subsidies, 


Navy Distinguished Public Service 
Award to Mark S. Watson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


` OF MARYLAND 
* THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr, BEALL. Mr. President, recently 
Mr. Mark S. Watson, military corre- 
wondent of the Sun of Baltimore, Md., 
Teceive the U.S. Navy’s highest civilian 
award, and I would like to take this 
opportunity to congratulate him and to 

ess the sincere appreciation of those 
Aus who rely so heavily on his thorough 
Objective reporting. 

The honor bestowed on Mr. Watson 
Was the Navy's Distinguished Public 
by Award, which was accompanied 

& citation praising him for his “keen 
insight and understanding of the role of 
dapower as an instrument of national 

ense.” Having been one of Mr. Wat- 
Son's most faithful readers over the 
of ue I can surely attest to the accuracy 
the Navy's comments about him. In 
Opinion, Mr. Watson’s articles on 
matary affairs should be “must read- 
for every person interested in the 


ty of our Nation, especially those 

mee have a special concern with our 
Ultibillion dollar defense budget. 

th Was extremely pleased to see that 

© Navy recognized Mr. Watson’s out- 

contributions to our country, 


f of the Recorp. The story is 
a the front page of the June 23, 1962, 

tion of the Sun. 
€re being no objection, the article 


Cryvmian Awand— Manx S. WATSON 
w HONORED BY Navr 


ME NGTON, June 22.—Mark S. Watson, 
cel correspondent of the Sun, today re- 
Service fhe Navy's Distinguished Public 
ward. 


The award, the highest which the Navy 
upon a civilian, was made by 

met Korth, Secretary of the Navy, at a cere- 
Adm. in his Pentagon office attended by 
Opera orge W. Anderson, Chief of Naval 


TEXT OF CITATION 
Wade Citation which accompanied the award 


— outstanding contributions to the 
lig ent of the Navy in the field of pub- 
ur mation. 
> Watson’s extensive background of 
and naval knowledge has enabled 
report naval affairs with keen insight 
as an pderstanding of the role of seapower 
instrument of national defense, 
view of his professional competence 
experience as a military writer, Mr. Wat- 
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son has been called upon frequently to ad- 
vise the chief of information and other high 
naval officials on public relations matters. 
His guidance in this respect has been in- 
valuable. 

“He has also contributed materially to the 
Navy's public information mission by his in- 
terpretive, analytical, and well-researched 
articles on naval subjects that have enhanced 
public opinion on behalf of the Navy. 

“In recognition of and appreciation for his 
services, this award is approved this 22d day 
of June 1962.” 

Mr. Watson last year was awarded a spe- 
cial citation for his military correspondence 
by Robert S. McNamara, Secretary of De- 
fense, and a special citation by the Depart- 
ment of the Army. 

Mr. Watson, who will celebrate his 75th 
birthday on Sunday, has been the military 
correspondent of the Sun since 1941. He 
won the Pulitzer Prize for International Re- 
porting as a war correspondent in 1945, and 
he was awarded the U.S. Army Medal for 
Freedom in 1946. 

During World War I he served overseas 
in the Army field artillery, attaining the 
rank of major. His service included an as- 
signment as officer in charge of Stars and 
Stripes, the American Expeditionary Force's 
newspaper, 


The Major Challenges Confronting the 
Nation—Address by Senator Wiley at 
American Legion Picnic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, yesterday, 
I was privileged to review, with the 
American Legion of Little Chute, Wis., 
the major challenges confronting the 
Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts of the address printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TRE Mayor CHALLENGE CONFRONTING 
x THE NATION 


(Excerpts of address prepared for delivery by 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Repubiican, of 
Wisconsin, at the American Legion picnic, 
Little Chute, Wis., Sunday afternoon, 
June 24, 1962) 

Members and families of the American 
Legion, I welcome the opportunity for Mrs. 
Wiley and myself to join you at this picnic. 

Hovering spiritlike above us, and scarlike 
within some of us exist memories, wounds 
and images, real and ghostly, of past times 
and places not too different from this out-of- 
door area: of bursting bombs; of “labeled” 
bullets; of gouged earth; of dying breaths; 
and of all the terrible entrails of battle, 

The great healer, time, fortunately dims 
these memories. 

Yet, the indelible imprint upon you, and 
upon the Nation, provides the reasons, the 
common welding bonds, of service, of sacri- 
fice, of patriotism, of why you are here 
today. - 

The guns of the great war now long have 
been stilled. Yet, around us is a silent war, 
shattered now and then with explosive bom- 
bardments followed again by the strange 
awesome, and sometimes ominous, silence. 
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The question may be asked: Why, after 
all the great sacrifices of the past must we 
again, seemingly in each generation, face 
and be threatened by, the great, tragic, im- 
moral waste and destruction of war? 

Because the people and the nations of 
the world have not yet found a way, despite 
thousands and thousands of years of exist- 
ence, to live together in peace. 

Under communism, the world could live in 
peace but also in slavery. 

A freedom-loving people, our history re- 
echoes, and our policies reflect, the ringing 
words of Patrick Henry: Give me liberty, or 
give me death.” 

Challenged by powerful communism 
mobilized for global conquest, we, as a peo- 
ple, again in our time now must prove or dis- 
prove whether we are ready, willing, and able 
to successfully defend the ramparts of 
freedom. 

Can we do it? 

Yes. If a world-destroying nuclear war 
can be avoided, we can successfully outcom- 
pete and outprogress the Red empire. 

TIDE TURNING AGAINST COMMUNISM 

Since World War II the Reds have gained 
control of about a billion people in the 
Communist bloc, including U.S.S.R., Com- 
munist China, Rumania, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Bulgaria, East Germany, Hungary, 
and Albania, 

On the global horizons, however, there are 
now signs appearing that (1) the peak of 
the Red tide may have been reached; (2) the 
perimeter of the Western World has hard- 
ened, making even “chipping” aggressions 
more difficult; and (3) the Communist sys- 
tems in the U.S.S.R. and Red China, exist- 
ing long enough to prove, or disprove, work- 
ability, have suffered serious setbacks. For 
example: 

(a) The agricultural programs in the So- 
viet Union and Red China, regrettably along 
with starving human beings, have fallen on 
their faces; 

(b) The lack of consumer goods to meet 
day-to-day needs of the people, stands as a 
mark against the Communist systems—par- 
ticularly in the eyes of the newly emerging 
nations looking for systems to best promote 
progress in their own countries; and 

(e) Productionwise, the West—in fact, 
the United States alone—is still far out- 
stripping the entire Communist bloc. 

In historical perspective, then, the rise of 
communism may well have reached its pin- 
nacle, 

Realistically, however, effective, anti-Com- 
munist policies of the West, as well as the 
weaknesses of communism, itself, will de- 
termine the rate of decline of Red infiuence, 
if at all, in the world. 

The challenge, then, requires the West to 
strategically reconcentrate, and if necessary, 
redirect its political, economic, military, and 
ideological forces for speeding the downfall 
of communism. Specifically, such steps 
should include making the most of failures 
by the Communist system in agriculture 
and other economic programs, maintaining 
a hardened free world perimeter against 
Communist aggression, and strengthening a 
deterrent force of sufficient power to make 
broad-scale nuclear m suicide for 
the attacking nation. 

Keeping a flexible fighting force on the 
alert“ particularly in those areas of the 
world in which the East-West lines have 
not been clearly defined and the Reds still 
may venture lesser fons; and under- 
taking a more effective political, economic, 
ideological counteroffensive aimed toward 
(a) thwarting Red ageressions, (b) breaking 
up the Communist bloc, and (c) strength- 
ening the non-Communist nations. 

At such a decisive time in history, more- 
over, there is no excuse or justification for 
haggling among, with a resulting weakening 
of Western allies, and for failing to carry 
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forward a dynamic, all-encompassing effort 
to defeat the Communist conspiracy on all 
fronts. 

As Americans, and particularly as veterans, 
your members, including more than 22 mil- 
lion, including more than 470,000 in Wis- 
consin, have special day-to-day problems. 

that the scars of war cannot 
magically be wiped away, the Nation has 
adopted the most extensive veterans program 
of any nation on earth, 

For fiscal year 1963, over $5.2 billion are 
earmarked for veterans programs, including 
61 billion for operations of medical and hos- 
pital programs; over $3.8 billion paid directly 
to veterans’ widows and children for com- 
pensational pensions and other expenditures 
for readjustment problems; education and 
training; construction, maintenance, and 
modernization of the VA hospital system, and 
other purposes. 

In such a complex program, there is, of 
course, continuing need for amendment, 
modernization, and change in laws regulating 
the system. 

Currently, there are a variety of bills pend- 
{ng before Congress which, though less 

than many of the past, never- 

theless deal with serious difficulties still con- 
fronting the veterans. These include bills 
for the following purposes: veteran rehabill- 
tation vocationally, compensation for de- 
pendent parents and children, disability 
compensation for blinded vets, pensions for 
talized vets with dependents, pilot 
studies and new problems of elderly, 
chronically ill or handicapped vets, and 
the outlook for adjustments of benefits 
for vets with service-connected disability, be- 
cause of the increase in the cost of living. 

As in the past, I shall of course give sym- 
pathetic consideration to the needs of your- 
selyes and the rest of the Nation's veterans. 


CONCLUSION 


Now out of uniform, you continue to serve 
the country in peace as you did in war. 

Over the years, you have reflected the high - 
est principles and traditions, not only as 
veterans, but as patriotic Americans, 

As images of the past, of great battles, of 
heroic deeds, living and dead, are relived 
here in conversation, in thought, and in 
memory, we remember again with Lincoln 
that we can best revere these sacrifices by a 
“rededication to the great tasks remaining 
before us.” 


Edward L. Rogers, of Walker, Minn., 
Named Top County Attorney in the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


P 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, a dis- 
tinguished citizen of my district is be- 
ing honored next month as the outstand- 
ing county attorney in the United States. 
He is Edward L. Rogers, of Walker, 
Minn., county attorney of Cass County. 

Proud of his Chippewa Indian descent, 
Ed Rogers prefaced his legal career with 
an outstanding athletic career with the 
Carlisle and University of Minnesota 
football teams. More of his remarkable 
career is highlighted in the Cass County 
Independent of June 22; I ask that it be 
included in the Rxconp. 

We join in congratulating Mr. Rogers 
and the people of Cass County on the 
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recognition being paid to his record of 
selfiess and dedicated service. 
The article follows: 
ED ROGERS NAMED Tor COUNTY ATTORNEY IN 
‘Ustren STATES 


Edward L. Rogers, 86, county attorney in 
Cass County for 40 years, will be honored 
nationally, in August, as the most outstand- 
ing district (county) attorney in the United 
States. 

This is the first time this honor has been 
conferred, At the National County Attorney 
Association meeting last winter in New Or- 
leans, La., it was proposed that such recog- 
nition be given of a member of the pro- 
fession. Three names were suggested from 
varying States, and Ed Rogers was proposed 
by William B. Randall, Ramsey County at- 
torney. After weighing the qualifications of 
the various men, Ed was chosen. Mr. 
Rogers is well known in legal circles through- 
out Minnesota, and is also known through- 
out the United States as an outstanding 
athlete. 

County Attorney Rogers was unaware of 
the honor which was to be conferred upon 
him when he attended the State bar associa- 
tion meeting Wednesday, June 13. By a 
unanimous vote, Mr. Rogers’ selection by the 
National County Attorney Association was 
confirmed. The State association of county 
commissioners had already passed a resolu- 
tion to underwrite part of his expenses on 
the trip to Philadelphia August 16, 17, and 
18, and the State bar association expressed 
thelr desire to make up the balance. 

At the meeting, county attorneys from 
several Minnesota counties urged Mr. Rogers 
to again run for county attorney. He de- 
clined, stating he wished to retire to private 
practice. He plans on opening a law office 
in Walker at the close of his present term, 
January 1. 

Ed Rogers is half Chippewa. He attended 
Carlisle, where he was captain of the foot- 
ball team, playing left end. He was also 
captain of the Minnesota Gophers in 1903 
when the Little Brown Jug tradition started 
with Michigan. He kicked the point which 
tied Minnesota with Michigan that year. 
In 1953, at the golden jubilee of that game, 
the University of Minnesota dedicated their 
program to former Captain Ed Rogers. He 
also played baseball with both Carlisle and 
Minnesota, chalking up an outstanding 
record in this sport also. 

One of his most vivid athletic memories 
is of the indoor game his Carlisles played 
with Wisconsin in 1896 in which a punt 
sailed so high it stuck in the rafters, Of 
the “hidden ball“ trick in which the ball 
was slipped up the back of the player's jer- 
sey, which he said was “old stuff” to the 
Indians 3 years before Carlisle used it to beat 
Harvard in 1903. 

Rogers played 8 years of varsity football; 
9 if you count the various appearances 
he made with the Carlisle team as coach in 
1004. He started at Carlisle in 1896, played 
there through 1900, and then switched to 
Minnesota where he played 3 more years 
under Doc Williams and captained the team 
in 1903. In 1904 he succeeded Pop Warner 
as coach for Carlisle for a year. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rogers came to Walker in 
1906. He established a law office In what 
was then the courthouse, on the location 
of Reed’s Tackle Shop, at a time when the 
town had only boardwalks, seven saloons 
and one church. He first ran for county 
attorney in 1912. On the ticket were three 
Republicans. There were no Democrats in 
the county at that time. 

Among many reasons for choosing Mr. 
Rogers as the outstanding county attorney 
in the Nation were those best summed up 
by a person who knows him well: “He is a 
man of absolute integrity and loyalty to his 
convictions. His only fault, if such a char- 
acteristic could be called a fault, is that of 
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being a complete gentleman, Kindlines 
with him has been a way of life. His ap- 
proach to living is one of tolerance, but 
a frankness that allows of no pretenses.” 
Although he has had many offers from 
other areas requesting him to join law firms 
throughout the United States his loyala 
has always been to Cass County. He 15 
plays his regular golf game every day, 
high man on his bowling team, despite th 
fact he just started playing a short time 98” 
and gives the appearance of a man 20 
his junior. 


Tanganyikan Peace Corps Criticism 


Refuted 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS > 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, on June 
12, the Washington Post printed a to, 
paragraph article covering an inciden 
regarding the Peace Corps in Tangs’ 
yika. This article was lifted from thé 
context of a full Reuters dispatch which 
the Post did not carry. The two 55 
graphs printed on June 12 give a aun 
pletely distorted picture of the in 
and in order that the record may be 
straight, I ask to have printed in th? 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RE 
the following two-paragraph cle 
from the Post and the entire Reuters 
dispatch. 

From the Washington Post, June 12. 1963] 
Peace Corps Hirt IN TANGANYIKA 

Dan ES SALAAM, TaANGaNyrxa, June 11. 
A vitriolic attack on the U.S. Peace 
sat pons here today during a budget de- 

te in Parliament, 

John Mwakangale, regional commissione 
in the southern highlands region, the 
Peace Corps members are unde 4 
Tangankika Government” and that ner 
ever they are statloned trouble starts. 


REUTERS DISPATCH 


Dar Es Sataam, Tancawyrca, June 11 
A vitriolic attack on the US. Peace te 
was made here today during a budget deba 
in Parliament. 

John Mwakangale, regional ce 
in the southern highlands region, said Feng. 
Corps members are “undermining the . 
ganyika Government” and that “wh 
they are stationed trouble starts.” de- 

Mwakangale’s attack was quickly wo 
nounced by Prime Minister Rashid! Kawa 
who said T've never heard such an 
sponsible speech.“ $ 

Mwakangale's voice was often so loud 3 

nt 


his words were lost. He was interruP 
eight times during his outburst and 

that he faced suspension from Parllame 
unless he lowered his voice. 

Mwakangale said: “Is the Peace Cor 
really here to make peace? It’s just eur 
opposite. Wherever. they are we always bi 
of trouble, we hear of people trying to ove 
throw the government. These people ple- 
not here for peace, they're here for trow 
We don't want any more Peace Corps. 

He sald he knew that the Tangani 
Government had invited the Peace Comes 
send volunteers here but “the things the 
doing are things which are undermining 
Government,” uk 

Prime Minister Kawawa interrupted to 
him to substantiate his charges. 
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datrinrangale then launched into another 
— We against foreign embassies in Dar 


“If they don’t behave, one day they'll find 
— in the Indian Ocean. I know 
henen ney te doing. They're not here to 
here t the people of Tanganyika, they're 
um to pursue their own policies—imperial- 

tet communism. 
thing” better to have nothing than some- 
our Which is going to destroy our unity, 
— Kawawe later told Parliament: In 
Im ence of membership in this house 
"Donate say I've never heard such an irre- 
by ble speech before or after independence 

any member of this house, particularly 
the most responsible position 
he holds in the country.” 


reper, Speaker, anyone reading these two 
dia of the same incident will imme- 
Pecs realize that the attack on the 
of dee Corps represents only the opinions 
atti man, Mr. John Mwakangale. The 
fore of the Tanganyikan Government 
itive the Peace Corps is extremely pos- 
Minist. indicated in the remarks of Prime 
Ment Kawawa who told the Parlia- 
that he had “never heard such an 
— speech before or after inde- 
barticulier oy any member of this house, 
8onsip; ly considering the most re- 
le position he—John Mwakan- 
igo lds in the country.“ Following 
ka 8 editorial taken from the Tanganyi- 
on June 12 and two reports 


by the same paper on this matter. 
[From the Tanganyika Standard, June 
12, 1962] 

In Tuts Is AN EXAMPLE 
(ki the House last week Sheikh Amri Abedi 
Western ), who is also commissioner for the 
called on, referred ot statements about 
Tears irresponsible remarks by members, 
ight that were said to be affecting the 

of capital from Tanganyika, 

One Abedi said he couldn't remember 
be quaa remark, and he asked that examples 
say. ted so that members know what not to 
nig baps after listening to fellow Commis- 
Parliament John Mwakangale (Member of 
knows t for Mbeya), Sheikh Abedi now 
the p, What not to say. For, speaking about 
Balen ace Corps in Tanganyika, Mr. Mwakan- 
hoy emed to go out of his way to show Just 

t irresponsible one can be. 

15 to be hoped that the 36 Peace Corps 

working here—and the 30 Peace 

Durses due to arrive later in the year 
ignore Mr. Mwakangale's remarks. They 
Ortunately, be given prominence in 
Overseas and may threaten to dis- 
e true picture of appreciation the 
country have for oversea aid. 
Corps,” said Mr. Mwakangale, 
to undermine the Government 
ver they are we always hear of 
* these people are not here for 
Mwai 2 Prime Minister asked Mr. 


e to subtantiate his allegations, 
Mbeya Member offered no further 


H 
f 
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TRIBUTE FROM PREMIER 
Accordin, 


orpem g to Mr. Mwakangale the three 
en in his region have never been to 
Perhaps that is their most heinous 
they But it could be an indication that 
The 75 Just getting on with their job. 
ln Tue Peace Corps is doing a variety of tasks 
Tan 
kon Ika. from helping to build a forest 
tower at Mbeya, surveying the 
for an airstrip at Utete in the Rufiji, 
ing forward Tanganyika’s feeder road 
theiy an. It is probably on feeder roads that 
Contribution is the most valuable. The 
Work they are carrying out is 
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vitally important to our agricultural pros- 
perity. It is a job worth doing and, in the 
words of a regional engineer, one that his 
people have never been able to get down to 
before. s 

We hope that no one in this country or 
overseas will be misled by Mr. Mwakangale’s 
words. But in case there are any doubts, let 
us quote what two Tanganyikans have sald 
about the Peace Corps. 

First, the Prime Minister, Mr, Kawawa: 
“They have done a very good job, mixing 
with the people and encouraging self-help 
measures. We hope to get more of them.” 

Lastly, Mr. Gabriel Bakari, a surveying as- 
sistant: “They are extraordinary people 
* * * they do not consider themselves su- 
perior, I find I can mix with them in a way 
I never could before with white men or 
Asians.” 

Can there be any better tribute to the 
Peace Corps than these words? 

“Most IRRESPONSIBLE SPEECH IYE HEARD 
Here,” Sars P.M. 

The most irresponsible speech ever heard 
in the House” was how the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Kawawa, yesterday described a speech in 
the National Assembly by the regional com- 
missioner, southern highlands, Mr. John 
Mwakangale (Mbeya) in which he alleged 


that the U.S. Peace Corps was undermining 


the Tanganyika Government. He had said: 
“These people are not here for péace, they 
are here for trouble.” y 

The Prime Minister told the House: “In 
my experience of membership of this House— 
since 1957—I must say I have never heard 
such an irresponsible speech before or after 
independence by any Member, particularly 
considering the most responsible position he 
holds in this country.” 

Mr. Mwakangale had spoken about the 
Peace Corps and he had been asked to sup- 
ply evidence. He was the Government agent 
and he was supposed to deal with these prob- 
lems which he was asking for help to re- 
move. 


MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT ATTACKS PEACE CORPS 
Allegations that the U.S. Peace Corps in 
yika were “undermining our Gov- 
ernment” and that wherever they were sta- 
tioned trouble started were made in the 
National Assembly yesterday by the regional 
commissioner for the southern highlands, 
Mr. John Mwakangale (Mbeya). 

During his , Mr. Mwakangale's voice 
was frequently so loud that words were 
missed and on one occasion the Deputy 
Speaker, Mr. Frank Mfundo stopped him, 
saying he thought that the “dignity of the 
House requires that you do not shout.” 

Altogether, he was interrupted eight times 
during his speech, including a second time 
by the Deputy Speaker, three times by the 
Prime Mr. Kawawa, once by the 
Minister for Communications, Power, and 
Works, Mr, Jamal, and once each by two 
Parliamentary Secretaries, Miss Lucy Lam- 
meck and Mr. Al-Noor Kassum. 

INVITED 


“Are the Peace Corps here really to make 
peace? It is just the opposite,” said Mr. 
Mwakangale, adding that there were three 
Peace Corps volunteers in his region but 
they had never been to see him. 

“Wherever they are we always hear of 
trouble, you hear of people trying to over- 
throw the government. These peop?e are 
not here for peace, they are here for trou- 
ble. We do not want any more Peace Corps.“ 

He was then interrupted by Miss Lucy 
Lameck (nominated), who said it was her 
belief that the Peace Corps volunteers had 
not come to Tanganyika “of their own free 
will” but had been invited by the Govern- 
ment. 

If Mr. Mwakangale had any accusations to 
make he should take them to the Govern- 
ment “and not into this House.” 
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Mr, Mwakangale replied “Any law can be 
amended.” He knew that the Government 
had invited the Peace Corps but “the things 
ee doing are undermining our Govern- 
ment,” 

Mr. Kawawa then stood up and said it 
would help if Mr. Mwakangale would present 
substantiated evidence of his accusations, 
which he had not done so far. 

After Mr. Mwakangale had said that the 
Peace Corps were “doing a bit of work” in 
the field, he was interrupted by the Minis- 
ter for Communications, Power, and Works, 
who said that it would assist the House if 
he would refer to some of the things the 
Peace Corps was alleged to be doing. 

Continuing, Mr. Mwakangale said Tan- 
ganyika wanted unity. They knew all the 
forces planning against that unity. The 
Government knew very well the bodies which 
were planning against peace but what was 
the Government doing to try and bring back 
the peace they had, to bring back that unity 
they enjoyed before tndependence? 

DESTROYING 


“There are people here who are destroying 
not building,” he said. “I refer not only to 
non-Africans; I refer to African’s as well. 
Where do they get the strength?” 

Tanganyika allowed embassies in Dar es 
Salaam but she had not got her own embas- 
sies in those other countries. Why allow 
them here? 

“If they do not behave, one day the will 
find themselves in the Indian Ocean, They 
must behave. I know what they are doing. 
They are not here for the benefit of the peo- 
ple of Tanganyika. They are here to pur- 
sue their own policiles—imperialism and 
communism. 

“It is better to have nothing than some- 
thing which is going to destroy our unity. 
our Our Government has been very 
lenient.” 8 

EMERGENCY 


After the Parliamentary Secretary, Minis- 
try of Education and Information Services, 
Mr. Al-Noor Kassum, had suggested Mr. 
Mwakangale should move on to his second 
point, the Deputy Speaker rose and said that 
although he did not want to use his powers, 
as he had said earlier, Mr. Mwakangale was 
addressing the Parliament of Tanganyika— 
not a mass meeting. 

If Mr. Mwakangale went on addressing the 
House loudly, he would have to resort to 
suspending him. 

Mr. Mwakangale went on to suggest the 
Government should declare a state of emer- 
gency to fight the three enemies so that it 
had powers to deal effectively with the peo- 
ple who worked for the failure of the fight 
against the common enemies. 

When he asked that regional commis- 
sioners should be given full power to control 
and make sure that law and order was main- 
tained, the Prime Minister interrupted to say 
that the Member was dealing with a point 
which had been passed by the House when 
it discussed the local courts bill. 

SOUTH AFRICA BOYCOTT 

He might be anticipating the debaie on 
the white paper. He would save the House 
a great deal of time if he reserved his views 
until then. 

Mr, Mwakangale ended his speech by call- 
ing for a complete boycott of South African 
goods. If the government was not prepared 
to undertake this, let it make a clear state- 
ment allowing Tanu as a party to see to it 
that no goods from South Africa were sold 
in Tanganyika. 

Earlier in his speech, Mr. Mwakangale re- 
ferred to statements by other members that 
workers were being ill-treated by employers 
and said if he saw any “capitalist” mistreat- 
ing people he would support the trade 
unions. “I think we must warn them now 
that this is their last time,” he added. 
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He suggested that the question of indus- 
trial relations should be left to employers 
and that trade unions and cases of mistreat- 
ment of workers should be left to Tanu and 
the trade unions. 

USELESS MONEY 


Turning to Africanization, Mr. Mwakan- 
gale said, “We are told there are no qualified 
people to take these posts. These are the 
tactics used by the imperialists and coloni- 
alists“. The imperialists and colonialists 
were still in Tanganyika and we must try 
and get rid of them. 

He added that where there was “no unity 
for peace” money coming Into Tanganyika 
was “useless”. 

Shortly after Mr. Mwakangale said this, the 
deputy speaker stood up and asked him not 
to shout. Mr. Mwakangale then continued 
speaking in the same tone and Mr. Kawawa 
intervened and said that the ruling of the 
speaker should be accepted by all members 

Mr. Mwakangale said that the unity “we 
had as a political party” had faded even 
though Tanganyika was independent. There 
were many reasons for this, one being that 
the “imperialists and capitalists” were “very 
clever“. 

They used all their weapons to try and 
create trouble in Tanganyika. Where there 
is trouble, the imperialist enjoys it,” he 
added. 


How the Trade Bill Would Work 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. BLAINE PETERSON 


OF Uran 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr. PETERSON, Mr. Speaker, the 
Deseret News of Salt Lake City, which 
has statewide circulation in Utah, car- 
ried a thought-provoking editorial re- 
cently which I consider a very clear 
analysis of opposing points of view on 
the proposed trade expansion bill. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert it herewith in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, 

The editorial follows: 


How THE Trape BnL Wovto Work 


Concern and opposition over President 
Kennedy’s trade-liberalization bill stem 
from two chief, opposing points of view. 

One is the fear that the relaxed tariffs 
and increased competition it will make pos- 
sible will seriously damage many firms and 
work a hardship on their employees. 

The other is that in trying to protect these 
firms and employees, the Government may 
open a “free lunch” counter that will cut 
further into the American free enterprise 
tradition and open new avenues of chisel- 
ing. 

Neither concern is entirely misplaced. 
There is, to be frank about it, danger of both. 
Many businesses will be hurt. Efforts to 
help them will involve more Government 
activity in the economy and more danger of 
cheating. 

What the country must consider also, how- 
ever, is the alternative to the trade-Lliberal- 


ization bill. Under the increased competi- 


tion of the vital, growing European Common 
Market, the Japanese economy, and others, 
the United States is either going to have to 
find ways to meet that competition through 
mutually lowered barriers, or it is going to 
find itself gradually shrinking and stagnat- 
ing behind a protective wall. 

So it is important to face head-on this 
matter of how much help should be given 
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injured industries, and how it can best be 
done without unwarranted Government in- 
trusion. 

The administration’s trade bill sets one 
possible pattern. As outlined by Congres- 
sional Quarterly, it provides that businesses 
hurt by imports under the lowered tariffs 
might receive Federal assistance in the form 
of technical assistance, loans, or loan guar- 
antees. Or they might get permission to 
carry back any net operating loss—for Fed- 
eral income tax purposes—for 5 years rather 
than the usual 3. 

Individual workers might receive extra un- 
employment compensation higher in amount 
and longer in duration than given under 
the regular State-Federal program. They 
might also receive federally sponsored re- 
training for other kinds of employment, and 
relocation allowances. 

But getting this ald, under the proposed 
bill, would not be quite that easy. The pro- 
cedure, CQ explains, would work this way: 

A businessman in trouble or a union local 
whose members have been laid off because 
of rising imports could apply to the Tariff 
Commission for help. 

That body, which has a long history of 
independence and competence, would hold 
hearings to determine whether a problem 
really exists and whether a trade agreement 
caused it. It will consider the industry as a 
whole, not just the complaining group. 

Two reports to the President will result. 
One will state whether the business or work- 
ers have actually been hurt by Imports. The 
other, within 60 days, will report whether 
the industry as a whole has been hurt to 
the extent that tariffs should be raised, 

The President may—or may not—then cer- 
tify that the firms or workers are eligible 
to apply for adjustment assistance. If so, 
they may then apply for help—businessmen 
to the Secretary of Commerce, workers to the 
Secretary of Labor. 

These Departments then study the prob- 
lem closely to determine whether Federal 
help is really needed, would be useful, and is 
deserved. For example, Have workers really 
been laid off because of imports? How long 
had each been on the job? Has the business 
made every effort to help itself? Is there 
capital available to it from other sources? 
Does the business have a feasible plan for 
getting on its feet if it is given Federal help? 
And so on. 

If the help is finally approved, it will come 
from existing agencies—the Small Business 
Administration, the Area Redevelopment 
Administration, and others. 

These provisions may not be the entire 
answer to the two big worries. But they 
seem a reasonable start. In the main, they 
emphasize helping injured businesses or 
workers to help themselves. And they seem 
to be based on genuine concern that ade- 
quate safeguards be erected against chiseling. 

Critics of the bill should start from this 
premise and work for improvements rather 
than for scuttling the entire program, for 
few things are more obvious that that 
American's future depends on its willingness 
and ability to compete freely and effectively 
in the world markets. 


The Honorable Brent Spence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK W. BURKE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1962 
Mr. BURKE of Kentucky. Mr. Speak- 


er, the House of Representatives will 
sorely miss the beloved BRENT SPENCE, 
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dean of the Kentucky delegation, who 

has determined to retire from the Con- 

gress. Mr. Spence has always been fo 

on the side of the people. The list of 

groups and organizations of working 

people to whom the name Brent SPENCE 
is especially dear would be a long one. 

As an example, I cite the following- 
resolution adopted last month by the 
convention of the Kentucky Federation 
of Postal Clerks: 

RESOLUTION RECOGNIZING HON. BRENT SPENCE, 
SPONSORED BY Local. No. 1370, Postal 
CLERKS, COVINGTON, Ky. 

Whereas the Honorable Brent Spence has 
decided not to stand for reelection after 37 
years of distinguished and outstanding sery- 
ice for the people of Kentucky; and 

Whereas the Honorable Brent SPENCE has 
demonstrated repeatedly his concern for the 
working man and all the people of the State 
of Kentucky; and 

Whereas the Honorable Brenr SPENCË 
has never failed to support legislation bene- 
ficial to the postal employees and all Gov- 
ernment employees: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Kentucky Federation 
of Postal Clerks assembled in convention at 
Louisville, Ky., this 26th day of May 1962 
write a token of appreciation for the Honor- 
able Brent Spence, such token to be in the 
form of a bronze plaque, whereby the Honor- 
able Brent Spence may be reminded tha 
his long and distinguished service to all the 
people of the State of Kentucky in 
and the Kentucky Postal Clerks in particular. 
is sincerely appreciated, and that he will be 
greatly missed. 

Adopted by Kentucky Federation of Postal 
Clerks in convention at Louisville, Ky., May 
26. 1982. 


Attested. 
Eric Bencson, 
State Secretary. 
Farm Programs That Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President 
while the current farm price su 
program has been costly to the taxpay- 
ers and disappointing to the farmers 
whose proper share of the produced in- 
come of the Nation it was intended to 
safeguard, there have been two farm 
programs to which the Congress can 
point with pride—rural electrification 
and the soil conservation program. Both 
of these programs have been managed 
at the local level and both have brought 
great benefits to the rural areas of the 
Nation without any large expense to the 
Government. \ 

When the Rural Electrification pro, 
gram was started, only 50 percent of 
Virginia farmers had electric service 
Now 97 percent are being served an 
that is about the national average. 
local REA co-ops who rendered 
great service to our farmers have 
given Government loans but no grants 
and the co-ops throughout the Natio? 
have been very prompt in meeting bo 
interest and principal payments. t 

When I was chairman of the Selec 
Committee on Wildlife Conservation, 
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urged the CCC camps to include in their 
program the construction of fishing and 
recreational lakes in the national forests 
or wherever a suitable area for such a 
lake should be donated. The first lake 
to be built by the CCC camps was at 
Sherando in Augusta County, which is in 
the Seventh Virginia Congressional Dis- 
trict which I, at that time, represented 
in the House. Hundreds of similar lakes 
Were subsequently built by the CCC 
camps and when that depression period 
activity was ended, the program was 
turned over to the soil conservation 
agency. Since that time, the soil con- 
servation agency has assisted in the 
construction of thousands of small farm 
ponds which not only conserve essential 
moisture and furnish water for livestock 
but also contribute to the recreational 
Opportunities of rural areas. As I say, 
all of that work has been done at the 
local level and the Federal Government 
never contributes more than 50 percent 
of the cost of a given project, 

In addition to the splendid work the 
Soil conservation agencies have done in 
Promoting the construction of farm 
Ponds, they have done wonderfully fine 
Work in the preservation of what was 
left of fertile topsoil in two allied pro- 
grams: 

First. The construction of small check 
dams to prevent floods that wash our 
topsoil into the ocean; and 

Second. In encouraging farmers to do 
Contour planting to prevent soil erosion 
in periods of heavy rainfall. 

One of the most successful conserva- 
tion associations in Virginia has been 
the South River Soil & Water Con- 
Servation Association. A brief summary 
of its accomplishments was recounted in 
an editorial in the June 24 issue of the 
News-Leader of Staunton, Va., entitled 
“South River Success Story.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent to have the editorial printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being rio objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

From the Staunton (Va.) News-Leader, 

June 24, 1962] 
Sourn River Success STORY 

Letting of a contract for the Mill Creek 
Dam, llth of the 17 planned for develop- 
Ment of the South River watershed in Au- 
gusta County, emphasizes the outstanding 
Achievement in this watershed in the use of 
small dams for flood control, land treatment, 
Teforestation, farm pond construction, and 
Soil conservation. This river is in the 
Potomac River watershed but is not involved 
in the controversial overall plan of the dis- 

ct engineer for development of the basin 
for future water supply and pollution control. 

Largely instrumental in the South River 
Success has been the South River Soil and 
Water Conservation Association, a- wholly 
volun: association of citizens of the area 
Concerned. Under the leadership of Orville 
C. Flory, chairman, it has enjoyed internal 
ony and cooperation by all types of 
Civic organizations. Government agencies, 
Federal and State, have worked together 
and with the association without friction, all 

to make the program an outstand- 
Success, which has certainly been 
achieved. 

A report by the river association states: 

Seventy percent of all farms above the 
city of Waynesboro are operating under the 
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soil and water conservation plans. Approxi- 
mately 50 percent of all planned conservation 
practices have been applied. All flood con- 
trol structures are located in the portion of 
the watershed lying above Waynesboro. The 
nearest structure is approximately 6 miles 
upstream from the city. 

“Included in the planned and applied 
practices are 136 acres planted in trees; 1,700 
acres of cropland laid out in contour strips; 
4,000 acres established in alfalfa with ap- 
proximately 90 percent of the remaining open 
land established in pasture; 50 acres of criti- 
cal area established in protective grass or 
forest cover; 71 acres developed into water- 
ways; and 112 farm ponds constructed. 

“Most of the upper reaches of the water- 
shed lie in well protected national forest 
land. These conservation practices are giv- 
ing excellent control of erosion in the water- 
shed. This is particularly evident by the 
observation of the reduced silt load of South 
River flowing through Waynesboro and by 
the small amount of soll washed from farm- 
land over most of the watershed area.” 


Let the Bells Ring 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call the attention of my colleagues to 
one of the most timely sermons I have 
ever heard and one which I would like 
to see printed all over this country. 

This sermon was delivered on April 29 
by my good friend, Dr. Denson N. 
Franklin, pastor of the First Methodist 
Church, Birmingham, Ala. Dr. Frank- 
Un's message is entitled “Let the Bells 
Ring” and he spells out some crying 
needs of this Nation today. 

Dr. Franklin’s appeal to all Americans 
to unit behind our flag, regardless of 
our personal political convictions, should 
inspire the citizens of this country to re- 
dedicate ourselves to the fundamental 
principles upon which this Nation and 
our freedoms were founded. 

Following is Dr. Franklin’s sermon: 

Ler THE BELLS RING 
(Sermon délivered by Dr. Denson N. Franklin, 
pastor, First Methodist Church, Birming- 

hám, Ala., Sunday, April 29, 1962) 

The time comes in a minister's life when 
there are some things he must say in the 
pulpit, else he feels that he disregards alto- 
gether his calling as a priest and prophet 
of God. Some of these things have been 
building up in me for the last several 
months, as I have read the news in America, 
as I have seen what is really happening to 
us, spiritually and mentally, Some of these 
observations I want to share with you this 
morning. 

There are four bells of America which 
must ring in unison if we are to truly save 
America, if we are to be “the land of the 
free and the home of the brave.” Let three 
of these four bells ring and we have only 
discord and not harmony; but when all four 
ring together we hear the American song, 
This is what I want to talk about this 
m 


orning. 

The first bell is the bell of freedom, the 
Liberty Bell. You know the story of the 
Liberty Bell in the old State House in Phila- 
delphia, how it was brought to America from 
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London in 1752, how it cracked the next year 
and twice was remolded. Then finally on 
July 8, 1776, it summoned the people to hear 
read the Declaration of Independence. 
Every year thereafter the Liberty Bell called 
the people to hear read again the Declara- 
tion of Independence, until finally in 1835 
while tolling for the funeral of the beloved 
Chief Justice Marshall it cracked. The Lib- 
erty Bell is symbolic of something in Amer- 
ica. We hear that bell ring, it speaks to 
us of our own Nation, of our background 
and our history. How we love to hear it 
ring. How it needs to ring always, always 
in America. 

I sat In my study at noon on Thursday of 
Holy Week when I heard our own church 
bell ring, for this also was Patriot's Day. 
All across our city we rang our church bells 
to remind us of the ride of Paul Revere and 
the light in the tower of the old North 
Church in Boston. Then I said, “I am go- 
ing to preach a sermon on the four bells 
which need to ring in America—the first bell, 
the Liberty Bell.” 

Then on Friday a strange thing happened 
to me. My friend, the Reverend Elmer C. 
Johnson, preached at our Good Friday noon- 
day service. He told of a recent dream. The 
dream remained in my thoughts. When I 
retired that evening, I had a dream, In my 
dream I saw myself walking down the streets 
of some city, I never recognized it—maybe 
it was my own city. I saw mobs in the 
streets and torches burning. I said, “Is this 
some racial disorder?" They said, “No, this 
has nothing to do with race.” Then I said, 
“Is there some capital-labor dispute on the 
streets of this city?” They said, “No, it has 
nothing to do with labor and management.” 
I said; “What is the matter then?” A man 
said, “We are taking down the flagpole.” I 


"years ago, When the flag went up and we 


heard “The Star-Spangled Banner,’ just back 
of me a man said to his wife, “Darling, stand 
up, they are playing “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.““ She was drinking, but she wasn't 


she said to her husband, “I don’t respect 
that rag any more since Little Rock. I am 
not going to stand up.“ This is what I heard 
in America, I didn’t believe I would ever 
hear this, but I did. 

So I said to the group in my dream, “What 
are you going to do then about some things 
which have happened in relationship to this 
flag? What are you going to do about that 
little kinsman of mine who was like my 
own son who volunteered at 17 and went 
down with his ship in the Battle of the 
Coral Sea? What are you going to do about 
my friend who was buried for a time at 
Iwo Jima? What are you going to do about 
the man in my early pastorate here in Jef- 
ferson County who coughed his rotten lungs 
out because he was gassed in World War I? 
Before he died in his little cottage, he said 
to me, ‘Preacher, if I had to do it over again, 
I would do it exactly as I did. If I had to 
give my life again and my lungs, I would 
give them again.“ I said to the mob, What 
are you going to do about these?“ They 
said, Well, all that is in the past when we 
agreed with the courts and the administra- 
tion. Now it is different.” 

Suddenly I was awake. I got up at 3:45 
a. m. and went to my study and started writ- 
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ing down the experiences which I had had 
in that dream, 

Beloved friends, the bell of liberty needs to 
ring in America today. We may disagree 
with the courts but we must be loyal to our 
system of government. There must be a 
basic loyalty if we are to survive. We need 
to rededicate ourselyes to the principles of 
America as never before in our history. 

My mother and father taught me several 
things which I will not forget, One was to 
respect. authority. I give them the credit. 
In the dark days of the depression when 
people were saying, Old Hoover,“ I had to 
say, “President Hoover.” I didn’t agree with 
everything he did but he was still President 
Hoover. 

Whether the President pleases you or not, 
he is your President and you should pray 
for him. Let us call his name in prayer 
every night and ask God to guide him, be- 
cause the hopes and fears of all the years 
are related to our President. In our family 
circle we pray for our Governor every night. 
We pray for the mayor of our city and the 
commissioners. It is not a question of our 
agreement with every decision. They are 
our leaders and we need to pray for them. 
They need the guidance of God. 

I remember visiting Miss Annie“ Wheeler 
before her death. I was holding a revival 
in Courtland. The gates to the big planta- 
tion were locked because Miss Annie was 
no longer able to entertain company. The 
pastor knew her well and he telephoned 
her. She invited us to visit her. My family 
and I went out to the Wheeler plantation 
and visited with Miss Annie. That was 
a wonderful privilege. She showed us books, 
uniforms, and swords. I remember seeing a 
blue uniform in the group. I laughed and 
said: “Miss Wheeler, I remember a question 
in American history, it was this one—who 
was the first Confederate general to wear the 
blue?” She said: “I bet your answer was 
‘Fighting Joe Wheeler.“ I said, “That was 
my answer.” Then she said: Tes, he re- 
ceived criticism because of it, but the people 
of North Alabama believed in him enough 
to elect him to Congress thereafter.” Then 
she said these words to me: “You know, my 
father believed in the Confederacy, he gave 
all that he had to it. But when the battle 
was over, he said that we needed to heal 
the wounds of our Nation, we needed to 
work again. When he was needed 
in the Spanish American War, he was ready 
to go, ready to serve his flag and to serve his 
country.“ 

Yes, beloved friends, we need to be loyal 
to our flag. It is so closely related to the 
Liberty Bell. Let the words of the poet 
speak to us: 


“Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
A flash of color beneath the sky, 
Hats off, 
The fing ts passing by.” 


It is.my flag and your fiag. Our hope 
and the hopes of our children who follow 
us are tied up with It. Let's rededicate 
ourselves to it. 

The second bell which needs to ring 
today is the school bell. Among the four 
bells which are most important in our 
American lives is the school bell. How we 
love to hear it ring. When I was a boy the 
school bell on the hill would call us every 
day to class. It seemed to say to me: “Come 
on and be exposed to truth, come on to 
school so that you may learn the way of 
life.” The little red schoolhouse with the 
ringing bell is symbolic of the schools in 
America. How we love and believe in our 
public school system. 

I went out to speak to the students at 
Hewitt-Trussville High School, A high school 
invitation is always one I try to accept if 
possible. I sat there and looked at all 
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the students and thanked God for these 
fine, vigorous, clean young Americans. I 
thought about their future, and I was proud 
just to have an hour or two with them in our 
public school system. 

There are so many things we need to re- 
member. We need to lift up our teachers 
again and the importance of the teacher 
before our children and our community. 
When I was a boy, the teacher was the 
leader in the community. A teacher was 
much better supported than now. But in 
the course of the years our teachers have 
suffered financially. A friend of mine who 
is a teacher said to me a few years ago: “I 
guess you missed me at church, but the 
reason is I have a large family and we can't 
live on a teacher's salary. At intervals I 
work with a bricklayer on the weekend. I 
make more money Saturday and Sunday 
than I make all the week teaching school. 
It is necessary to supplement my income.” 

We see here a very dangerous trend. This 
man spent 4 years in college preparing to 
teach. He has invested a lot of money and 
a lot of time in the training of children, but 
we will pey him more to work with his hands 
than we pay him to work with his brain. 
This is no reflection on the man who works 
with his hands, But this man and all of us 
depend on the teacher to guide children. 

Beloved friends, we must keep our schools 
open. Whatever the future holds, we must 
not close our schools, We must keep the 
words of truth going out from the schools. 
The school bell needs to ring. This is a part 
of our American way of life. 

There is a third bell which I want to men- 
tion and that is the church bell. How I love 
to hear this church bell ring on Sunday 
morning. When my son was a little boy in 
Roanoke, Ala., we would hear the church 
bell every Sunday morning at the church 
next door and he would always say, “Daddy, 
when I grow up to be a preacher, one of the 
first things I am going to ask for is a church 
bell. I love to hear it ring.” 

In one of my former pastorates when they 
moved from the old church to the new the 
bell was lost. Bishop Purcell became pastor 
of the new church. He and a steward went 
around everywhere in the county looking for 
the bell, They searched out every clue try- 
ing to find the church bell. 

If you read A Bell for Adano” by John 
Hersey, you will remember the story. It is 
the story of an Italian village in which the 
American troops moved. The commandant 
in charge of the village had a committee call 
on him immediately. They did not ask for 
medical supplies, they did not ask for mate- 
rials to repair their wartorn homes, they did 
not ask for food and yet they were hungry. 
But they said to the officer in charge, Cap- 
tain, find a bell for us. In the course of the 
months of war our bell was removed and we 
must have the bell ring again.” So the story 
tells of the search for a bell until finally one 
was found. Again they heard the bell ring 
and again their hearts were satisfied. 

Let the bell of the church ring today, 
spreading the word of Jesus Christ and His 
salvation, telling the story of the cross on 
which He died and the empty tomb. Let 
the bell ring in America. Let our people 


come, let them come to hear it. 


Dan Draper, a friend of mine, tells of an 
experience of his boyhood while his father 
was pastor of a Methodist church in Decatur. 
One day Dan and a friend went down on the 
Tennessee River and while they were there 
a storm came up. They made it to shore but 
they couldn't find their way home. Mrs. 
Draper back at home in Decatur knew they 
were lost. Her husband was away from 
home. He could not go to search for them, 
So she went to the church and rang the bell, 
They heard the bell and followed the tones 
of the bell and made their way through the 
rain and the storm to their homes. 
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Beloved friends, in a world where we hear 
all sorts of noises, where we hear all sorts of 
bells ringing, the bell of the church calls us 
to Jesus Christ. This bell says to us: 


“Earnestly, tenderly, Jesus is calling, 
Calling, O sinner, come home.” 


Let the church bell ring. 

Finally let me say this morning, let the 
home bell ring. What is the home bell? 
That is the old dinner bell. When I was a 
small boy, I would spend quite a number of 
weeks a year on the farm of my uncle and 
aunt, located out near two of the families 
who belong to this church, the Vardamans 
and the Lackeys. Our little town of 1,200 
population was a little large for me in the 
summer, I wanted to get out in the open 
spaces, so I stayed with my uncle and aunt 
on the farm. They would ring the dinner 
bell at mealtime. If we had some emergency, 
they would go ring the dinner bell. 

Iam building a little cottage on Weiss Lake 
in northeast Alabama, and I want a dinner 
bell in the yard. The dinner bell is symbolic 
of the home. Let the home hell ring in these 
days. Let us get back to the principles of 
the old-fashioned Christian American home. 
Let's get back to the family altar and back 
to the reading of the Scriptures, back to 
prayer in our homes. Let’s get back to God 
in our homes. Let the home bell ring. 

While holding evangelistic services some 
months ago, I held an altar service for the 
people. It was a wonderful hour. At the 
close of the service a man who worked with 
the young people said to me, “Did you see the 
young lady who stepped forward and led 
the way? She Is a fine girl and how much the 
service helped her.“ Said he, “You just don't 
realize what is happening to our young peo- 
ple. One boy is drinking quite a bit, one 
girl is in serious moral difficulty, and another 
girl is planning to run away and get married 
to a boy who is inferior to her.” Said he, 
“But the tragedy is that most of the parents 
of these young people are out 7 nights a 
week, and they don't give these young people 
love and a sense of security. They buy auto- 
mobiles for them and good clothes and fur- 
nish them a good house, but they don't give 
them love, time, and attention.” He said, 
“God help us that this meeting may have 
helped these young people. They are looking 
for love, they are looking for security.” Let 
the home bell ring again. 

Beloved friends, these are the four bells. 
four things so closely related to America 45 
we have known her in the past and as We 
pray God we will know her in the future. AS 
Paul pointed out in his letters to the church 
at Ephesus, “Let us be strong in the Lord and 
in the power of His might, Put on the whole 
armor of God that ye may be able to stand 
against the evils of the Devil.” Let us be 
ambassadors for Him, proclaiming the 
mysterious Gospel and ringing the four bells 
in America—the Liberty Bell, the school 
bell, the church bell, and the home bell. 


The School of the Ozarks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, at 
a time when education has never been 
more important to our country, we 

Missouri are particularly proud of an 
institution which, since 1906, has not 
only provided academic and spiritual in- 
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struction, but which has been dedicated 
to instilling in our youth a sense of val- 
ues and responsibilities without which 
knowledge can be meaningless. 

_This unique institution is the School 
of the Ozarks, located near Branson, Mo. 
Under the outstanding leadership of Dr. 
M. Graham Clark, president, and Mr. 
R. M. Good, president emeritus, the 
School offers a high school and junior 
College education to the children of the 
Ozark area in Missouri, Arkansas, and 
Oklahoma, many of whom would other- 
Wise receive little or not instruction. 

With the thought that others may be 
interested in the story of this institution, 
I ask unanimous consent that an article 
on the school and its very capable presi- 
dent, Dr. Clark, from the June 9, 1962, 
issue of the Kansas City Times, be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

He Gives Ur AFFLUENCE To SERVE OZARK 

CHILDREN 
(By Roger Swanson) 

At this springtime commencement season, 
Perhaps few young people in the Nation can 
recall as unusual a high school or junior 
College education as the students at the 
School of the Ozarks where work and study 
80 hand in hand for all boys and girls 
enrolled. 

One of the country’s unique educational 
Centers, the School of the Ozarks for 56 
Years has been providing education to “hill 
children," boys and girls from the Ozark 
Mountains area of southern Missouri, Ar- 

, and Oklahoma. Often quite intel- 
ligent, many of these youngsters would have 
been denied even a high school diploma had 
t not been for the school. In its half cen- 

, some 12,000 have attended classes at 
the 1,600-acre campus high on a bluff over- 
looking the White River near Branson. The 
Classes this year total 700 in the high school 
and the junior college: 

“This last year, as always,” explains M. 
Graham Clark, president of the school, “the 
task of the School of the Ozarks has been 
to make it possible for ambitious young 

le of limited means to work for the 
education taken for granted by others, 
Surely, young people willing to trade work 
for learning are endowed with special qual- 
ities— qualities that will make any adult a 
better citizen.” 


LEARN LIFE IS NO HANDOUT 


For Dr. Clark, the theory of working hard 
or an education puts into practice his per- 
Sonal theories that “life is not a hand- 
Out * e » any success must be sought 
2€alously with diligence, plain work and 
Sweat. Dr. Clark's life presents an un- 
testimony of accomplishment in busi- 

opas, charitable activities and, since 1946, as 
ice president and president of the School of 

the Ozarks. Now 53 years old, he is a man 
faecium height with a handsome, kindly 


Before coming to Missourl he was vice 
President of one of the Jargest insurance 
Ienpanles in the South. At his home in 

Manta, he was a lay leader in the Presby- 
ra n Church ond active in multiple local 
Gunteer organizations. Patrons of the 

hool of the Ozarks, seeking a new admin- 

7 leador for the institution, called on 


1 Leaving Atlanta was the hardest decision 
i have ever had to make,” Dr. Clark recalls. 
t isnt easy to give up a fine home, with 
ints; to leave a big salary for one much 
‘Maller; to abandon, voluntarily what you 
Sonnider to be the accessories and benefits 
Of the good life.” 
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But Clark’s reputation as a church leader 
and business executive convinced school 
supporters that he could do the job of guid- 
ing postwar development at Point Lookout. 
The result was that after much soul search- 
ing, Clark resigned his job in Atlanta to take 
the $8,000 position at the School of the 
Ovarks. 

“It isn't any secret that Dr. Clark once 
paid almost that much money in income 
taxes alone,” a friend of the school says. 

While it has represented a vast change 
in life, the new venture at Point Lookout 
has been a rewarding one for Dr. and Mrs. 
Clark. Clark became :n ordained Presby- 
terlan minister after his move to the school. 
He and his wife live in a comfortable stone 
home on campus. As a private pilot, Clark 
enjoys flying his own plane to numerous 
spenking engagements across the Midwest. 


HAS SEEN SCHOOL GROW 


In the decade he has been president of 
the school, Dr. Clark has supervised an im- 
pressive expansion of facilities, including a 
new science building, dormitories, remodel- 
ing various structures, construction of new 
cottages for facul*y, building of the massive 
Williams memorial chapel and Hyer Bell 
tower (the “Cathedral of the Ozarks"), 
Perhaps most significant was the establish- 
ment in 1956 of a 2-year junior college pro- 
gram. 

“Now we are planning for a regular 4-year 
college here,” Dr. Clark says. “We expect 
to get the job done in the next few years. 
We were pleased that the North Central 
Association promptly gave our junior college 
program full accreditation. Indeed, it hep- 
pened so promptly some other educators 
were surprised.” 

But the key to the special role and suc- 
cess, of the School of the Ozarks is in its 
peculiar system of matriculation and ad- 
vancement. Teenagers may go to the school 
on scholarships then must work during 
school sessions or summer to make up the 
amount of the scholarships, A typical girl 
from an Arkansas hill community carries 
17 hours of studies in high school. In addi- 
tlon she works 16 hours a week, perhaps in 
the school bakery, or as a file clerk in the 
school office, or even in the cannery. The 
school has its own dairy, sawmill, power- 
plant, wenving center, and other establish- 
ments. Everyone works. And for every 
student nccepted for admittance, about 20 
apply. 

IBLE STUDY REQUIRED 

Everyone is required, as well, to take a 
course in Bible study and to attend church. 
The school traces its origin to the work in 
1906 of the Reverend J. F. Forsythe, a Pres- 
byterinn home missionary, who erected the 
first school building. The Presbyterian 
Church still gives important support, but 
funds come from many individuals and other 
sources as well. The school never has hired 
any kind of professional fundraising. 

“You cannot imagine how wonderful it 1s 
to open the mall day by day and know—just 
know—that there will, somehow, always be 
enough money to meet the needs,” Dr. Clark 
says. “It has always been that way and I 
know it always will be.” 

Among the school’s board members are 
John M. Foster of Kansas City and the Rev- 
erend Joseph B. Ledford, pastor of the South 
Presbyterian Church, Governor Dalton also 
is a trustee. Chairman of the board is R. M. 
Good, president emeritus of the school, an- 
other individual whose many years of serv- 
ice helped build the institution to its pres- 
ent stature. 

FROM FRUGAL HOMES 


The student body represents all creeds. 
Most of the youngsters came from environ- 
ments so frugal that daily lunch money was 
not available for them in schools. 
Many come from homes without electricity 
or running water. 
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Much of the campus life centers around 
the huge Williams chapel and Hyer tower. 
Constructed of stone almost exclusively by 
students, the structure was completed in 
1957. The carrilion can be heard for miles 
across the White River Valley. Of Gothic 
design, the church has become famous in the 
Midwest, and a landmark of the Ozark hills. 
The tower is 160 feet high. A recent addi- 
tion to the campus has been a school radio 
station, KSOZ-FM, with studios on the 
ground floor of the massive chapel. A new 
library is under construction near the chapel. 

Dr. Clark and his staff welcome visitors 
to the school. Indeed, the center has become 
& favorite attraction for weekend drivers 
from Kansas City, Springfield, and Joplin. 
The large chapel usually is filled to over- 
flowing every Sunday morning. 

VISITORS BUY FOOD PRODUCTS 


Many of the school's products are sold to 
visitors, Canned beans and tomatoes pre- 
pared by students are distributed commer- 
cially and sold in groceries throughout the 
Midwest. Frult cakes, jams and jellies, and 
hams are popular items at Christmastime. 
Some Missouri State officials make a prac- 
tice of sending School of Ozark gifts to 
friends ond associates at the Yule season. 

There is no question that Dr. Clark’s sin- 
cere devotion to the school has helped to 
spur its rapid growth in recent years. This 
pleasant businessman, turned minister and 
educator, displays a rare faith, whether it 
involves the future of his students or the 
school's monetary needs. 

“We know that the youngsters who leave 
here will make fine citizens,” he says. “We 
believe our emphasis on the religious and 
the educational side of development insures 
that. And we are confident of meeting 
future financial needs as we move into a 
full 4-year college status. 

“Not long ago a representative of a 
national fund-raising firm came to me and 
said his company easily could raise $20 mil- 
lion for the School of the Ozarks, I listened 
to what he told me, and then declined his 
offer. So far we have always done all right 
Just hoping and praying—and that's the way 
we'll continue.” 


J. F. K. Mythology 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, in an- 
other insertion in the Recor today, we 
have called attention to the $1 billion 
myth relative to the administration's 
farm bill. In the Chicago Daily Tribune, 
in its editorial for today, June 25, we 
read of the “J.F.K. Mythology,” and I 
ask unanimous consent that the editorial 
be reprinted in its entirety at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Chicago ee Tribune, June 25, 
1962] 


JFK. MYTHOLOGY 


President Kennedy's recent speeches and 
statements are as notable for the myths 
which he wants us to believe as for the 
truths which he says are myths. He tells 
us, for example, that the countries of West- 
ern Europe are far ahead of us In govern- 
ment regulation of business; that this 13 
primarily why they have made such impres- 
sive economic strides, and that we should 
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therefore willingly accept the President’s 
determination, voiced at Yale, not to “shrink 
from response” in a contest “forced” upon 
him by business. 

A considerably more responsible view of 
European economic planning and its appli- 
cation to the United States can be found in 
the June business survey of the Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Co., of New York. The study 
is devoted chiefiy to France, which happens 
to be the country most often cited by Mr. 
Kennedy as an example. 

The Kennedy mythology is that European 
businessmen are under tighter government 
control than American businessmen. The 
truth, as reported in the survey, is that while 
there is a greater degree of centralized plan- 
ning in Europe than here, these plans are 
merely “indicative.” There is no compul- 
sion. The plans “point out the advantage 
of the planned course, and count on the 
various components of the economy to see 
the merits of the plan and voluntarily act 
out its assumptions.” 

The Kennedy mythology is that interven- 
tion in the matter of steel prices would have 
been acceptable in Europe. The truth is 
that in the very month that Mr. Kennedy 
succeeded in preventing a steel price increase 
here, the French Government tried to prevent 
one in France and failed. The German Goy- 
ernment was likewise unable to prevent an 
increase in the price of Volkswagens, even 
though it owns part of the Volkswagen Co. 

The Kennedy mythology is that the sort 
of planning contemplated in this country, 
which would be guided largely by politicians, 
lobbyists, labor leaders, and ex-professors 
without business experience, is comparable 
to the planning practiced in Europe. 

On the contrary, the survey shows, the 
European plans are drawn up and adminis- 
tered largely by businessmen. In Britain, 
the National Economic Development Coun- 
cil, known as Neddy, is the brainchild of 
British industry and was boycotted for a 
time by the Trades Union Congress. In 
France, labor groups protest that the plan- 
ners are too free of Government (meaning 
labor) control. Italian leftwingers, with 
enlarged influence in the Government, 
threaten to wreck that country’s free enter- 
prise system. What the agitators overlook 
in their impatience to share the wealth is 
that without the guidance and confidence of 
businessmen, there would be no prosperity 
at all. The lesson for this country is obvious. 

The Kennedy myth, as propounded at 
Yale, is that Government coordination of 
the economy, as practiced in Europe can 
bring about growth and prosperity. The 
Morgan Guaranty survey finds “no way to 
be sure how much credit is due to the 
French plans“ for that country's growth. 
Other and perhaps more influential factors, 
it says, were the low starting point after 
wartime destruction, Marshall plan aid, 
ample labor, the Common Market, and fiscal 
discipline under President de Gaulle. 

The Kennedy myth, finally, tells us that 
planning is somehow good in itself. This, 
according to the survey, raises the real 
question: How long even a voluntary plan 
could remain yoluntary in the United States, 
where businessmen are not ready to accept 
Government direction and where the Goy- 
ernment “may well be tempted to seek and 
find means of applying corrective pressure.” 

“Perhaps more important,” the report adds, 
“the incentive to independent planning 
fades when individuals and enterprises 
cannot know how the next overall planning 
change may alter the entire set of rules 
under which they operate. It would seem 
ultimately impossible to have in the same 
economy a high degree of central planning 
and a continuation of the energetic 
and carrying out of independent plans.” 

When the free market is subordinated to 
central decisionmaking, the survey con- 
cludes, the economy loses its most reliable 
guide. 
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Wilderness Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH M. MONTOYA 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently received a very fine letter from 
one of our outstanding civic leaders of 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., in connection with 
the wilderness bill. Hugh B. Woodward 
is one of the outstanding public spirited 
citizens in this community and his inter- 
est and dedication to the welfare of the 
State is well known to all New Mexico 
residents. I have always known Mr. 
Woodward to thoroughly familiarize 
himself with any topic in which he might 
be interested, and for that reason I feel 
that his observations in connection with 
that his observations in connection with 
the Members of Congress. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
letter: 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX., 
June 17. 1962. 
Hon. Josrerm M. MONTOYA, 
U.S. Representative, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Joe; Thank you for your letter of 
May 29. Apparently the interests which are 
opposing the wilderness bill and which have 
formed a coalition to either defeat it or 
emasculate it are the grazing interests, the 
mining interests, and the timber interests. 

So far as the grazing interests are con- 
cerned, the bill specifically provides for pro- 
tection of their permits to graze on wilder- 
ness areas, subject to the paramount neces- 
sity of protecting the watersheds. This is 
expressly written into the bill. 

So far as the timber interests are con- 
cerned, certainly the logging off of areas 
in the wilderness is not compatible with the 
theory of wilderness preservation. Moreover, 
in most areas of the United States, there is 
a glut of available lumber and timber which 
keeps the prices depressed to where most 
operators are on a marginal basis of opera- 
tion. 

As to the mining interests, the same com- 
ment is true. Every mineral mined in the 
United States, as far as I know, is suffering 
from oversuppli¢s which hold the world 
price down and the price in the United 
States down to the point where the mining 
companies are caught between rising taxes, 
heavy rising expenses of operation, and the 
ceiling on minerals and finished products 
set by an oversupply on the world market. 

If and when the United States is in need 
of minerals which may exist in a wilderness 
area, Congress and the President will un- 
doubtedly act to make any such minerals 
available. The same comment applies to coal 
and to oil and gas at this time. 

Insofar as the exploration for minerals 
is concerned, I wish you could see the results 
in the Santa Fe National Forest, and prob- 
ably in the other forests of the West and 
Southwest. At the time of the uranium 
craze, numerous individuals and firms, in- 
trigued by the idea of potential value of 
uranium holdings, went upon the Santa Fe 
National Forest and staked numerous areas 
as uranium mining claims. In many in- 
stances where a bulldozer was available, they 
not only staked the claims, but put bull- 
dozers to work to mark claims and in some 
cases to make subsurface explorations. 

So far as I know, not a pound of com- 
mercial uranium was ever found and ap- 
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parently no sufficient deposits of uranium 
ore were exposed which justified even the 
expense of core drilling. However, the ugly 
sears which were created remain and prob- 
ably will remain for many years, 

The Forest Service was powerless to pre- 
vent such course of action. 

Inasmuch as there is a present overex- 
pansion of production by established ura- 
nium mines, why should such a course of 
conduct as I have indicated be perpetuated 
by emasculatory amendments to the wilder- 
ness bill? 

If the general public welfare in develop- 
ing any merchantable timber or merchant- 
able ore upon wilderness areas is apparent, 
I do not believe there is a single Congress- 
man or Senator who would hesitate to vote 
in favor of amendments to the present bill 
if and when the safety of the public interest 
of the United States would require such 
action. 

If a wilderness area is to be a wilderness 
area, there must be sufficient protection 
provided in the bill so that the U.S. Forest 
Service or any other administering authority 
can stop any practices which will interfere 
with the concept of preserving for the ben- 
efit of all of the people of the United States, 
limited areas sacrosanct from unlimited in- 
vaslons. 

I know how carefully Senator ANDERSON 
studied the reports of hearings and how he 
has endeavored to recognize and provide for, 
by the proposed bill, the protection of the 
interests of all segments of society in the 
United States, when It appeared that changes 
should be made in the first drafts of the 
proposed bill, to make such changes as to 
develop a sound and reasonable bill, and at 
the same time, preserve and protect the es- 
ential elements which will permit the use 
of the involved areas in accordance with 
the wilderness concept. 

With kind personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Huen B. WOODWARD. 


Republican National Committee Adopts 
Resolution in Support of Effort To Cor- 
rect Imbalance Between Minority and 
Majority Staff Members on Congres- 
sional Committees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
when the Republican National Commit- 
tee met in Seattle, June 11-12, one of 
the resolutions passed at this meeting 
was in support of the effort which is 
being made by myself and other Mem- 
bers in Congress to correct the present 
imbalance on congressional committee 
Staffs. 

The adoption of this resolution was 
accomplished through the leadership of 
the chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, the Honorable WIL- 
LIAM MILLER Of New York, who prior to 
the Seattle meeting had gone on rec 
in favor of House Resolution 570. 

I also wish to commend Charles Wit- 
tenmeyer of Davenport, Iowa, the Re- 
publican national committeeman from 
my State, who brought the resolution to 
the attention of the committee. MY 
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Special thanks go to William W. Treat of 
New Hampshire, chairman of the com- 
mittee on resolutions. 

Because I feel that the committee’s 
action is further evidence of the national 
concern over this issue, I wish to bring 
the resolution to the attention of my 
colleagues by asking that it appear in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas we, the members of the Republi- 
can National Committee, having been alerted 
to the present imbalance which exists be- 
tween majority and minority staff members 
On congressional committees; and 

Whereas we know that this hurts repre- 
sentative government by weakening the mi- 
Nority and giving unfair advantage to the 
Majority; and 

Whereas we feel that every Republican 
Senator and Representative should have ac- 
cess to adequate manpower in committees 
to come up with constructive alternatives, 
expose and criticize the proposals of the 
Majority; and 

Whereas our national chairman, the Hon- 
Orable Wurm E. MLLER, has stated that 
“this is a matter of extreme urgency be- 
Cause the condition is so serious it can 
undermine the very effectiveness of even 
Toutine functions of the Republican Mem- 
bers”; and 

Whereas we believe in an effective two- 
Party system and a strong working legisla- 
tive branch vis-a-vis the executive branch; 
and 

Whereas we feel it is in the national in- 
terest to always present effectively the views 
Of the minority; and 

Whereas we maintain that the failure of 
the majority to right this injustice repre- 
sents a strong political issue in the congres- 
ar campaign this fall: Now, therefore, 
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Resolved, That the Republican National 
ittee go on record supporting the type 
Of approach embodied in House Resolution 
570, introduced in the House, and a similar 
approach having been made by Senate Re- 
Publicans, and urge all Republican Mem- 
of the House and Senate, as well as 
Republican leaders at every State level, to 
Support this approach as a means of cor- 
Tecting this inequity. 

Read by William W. Treat, national com- 
Mitteeman for the State of New Hampshire, 
and chairman of the committee on resolu- 
tions, at meeting of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee in Seattle, Wash., June 
11-12, 1962. 

Adopted by Republican National Com- 
Mittee. 


The First International Jazz Festival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr, BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing excellent article on the First In- 
ternational Jazz Festival appeared in 

e New York Herald-Tribune of June 
17, 1962: 

ICT or COLUMBIA'S FESTIVAL! A Success, 
Bur— 


(By George T. Simon) 

The First International Jazz Festival, 
Prasbred by the music committee of the 
7 esident's people to people program 2 weeks 

BO filled Washington, D.C., with the greatest 
ety of jazz sounds ever assembled under 
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one sky; several dozens of hours of them— 
in concert, dance, movies, on parade, even 
in church—from the most traditional to the 
farthest out, performed at a half dozen dif- 
ferent sites by several hundred musicians be- 
fore a total of at least 25,000 spectators. 

A few days ago the festival finally figured 
out how much it had gained or lost by this 
ambitious project. The answer: a financial 
profit of $597. 

This figure was disclosed by Mrs. Jouett 
Shouse, a prominent Washingtonian who 
spearheaded the festival. “We accomplished 
our purpose,” she added, pointing out that 
the massive jazz filibuster had really cleared 
$8,597, “but $8,000 went to the musicians’ 
pension fund.” 

Actually, though, was the festival a suc- 
cess? It didn’t lose money, which for a 
brandnew enterprise suffering from all sorts 
of first-year problems, is surprising. And 
yet its avowed purpose was to raise money 
for the People to People program. Five hun- 
dred and ninety-seven dollars isn't going to 
send many musical groups or instruments to 
many foreign lands. 

But the festival had another purpose. It 
hoped to draw the same sort of attention 
to jazz and give it the kind of dignity it has 
been accorded in the capitals of other na- 
tions. America, which spawned jazz, has 
too often yawned at it. As Willis Conover, 
whose Voice of America broadcasts bring 
this music to millions of listeners in other 
countries, puts it: There was a time when 
Americans showed a great antipathy toward 
jazz. Now it’s more of an apathy.” 

The lack of official interest in the festival 
was obvious. Its reason was less so. The 
President had been invited to the opening 
concert in Constitution Hall where Duke 
Ellington's band combined forces with the 
National Symphony. He did not arrive. 
And no message of regrets, of welcome, or of 
thanks to the hundreds of performers who 
were aiding the People to People program 
ever arrived either. 

BRUBECK'S VIEW 


Said Dave Brubeck, whose quartet per- 
formed at two of the major events, in look- 
ing back at the festival: “The American 
attitude toward its strongest and most im- 
portant art form is ridiculous. It’s time the 
Government gave jazz equal billing with 
other forms in its support of the arts. Jazz 
has always had to sustain itself.” 

Gunther Schuller, the classical and Jazz- 
trained composer and conducter, who not 
only served as the festival's musical director, 
but who also conducted the difficult opening 
concert so superbly, summed up the feeling 
of many. “We accomplished a lot. But still 
I was disappointed. So many people worked 
so hard to make this festival an outstand- 
ing success in Washington's musical life. 
And some sort of recognition from the Pres- 
ident would have added even more stature to 
the event.” 

Quipped Gerry Mulligan: “The guys 
didn't mind so much the President's not 
coming, But we were downright dis- 
appointed when Jackie didn't show up.” 

Mulligan’s Quartet played twice: once in 
the huge, oven-baked Coliseum, where close 
to 7,000 fans sweated through a 5-hour Sat- 
urday night session; the other time in How- 
ard University’s Crampton Hall, a much 
smaller, beautifully appointed building with 
marvelous acoustics. 

Lack of modern facilities certainly did 
hinder the festival. Except for its size, 
Cramton Hall, which also housed several per- 
formances of Lee Becker’s impressive “Jazz 
Ballet,” would have been ideal. The non- 
air-conditioned Constitution Hall was made 
available by the DAR for two concerts be- 
cause they included members of the National 
Symphony, Jazz alone? Horrors. The Li- 
brary of Congress opened the doors to its 
small but beautiful Collidge Hall for one 
staid Sunday afternoon jazz chamber music 
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event, Of course, the Coliseum was always 
available, but it offered neither good 
acoustics nor fresh air. 


VOLUNTEERS NEEDED 


"The festival certainly pointed up the need 
for a Cultural Center in Washington,” said 
Mrs. Shouse. “We're going to have to get 
back to work on that immediately.” Her 
preoccupation with the Cultural Center 
means that, unless other volunteers step in, 
there almost certainly won't be a Second 
International Jazz Festival in Washington. 

To those who participated in this year's 
event, the absence of a 1963 followup festival 
would be a big disappointment. The major- 
ity of them felt that at least a start had been 
made toward a dignified production of jazz 
in the Nation's Capital. Never once was 
there even the slightest Indication of any of 
the rowdylsm that has hurt other jazz gath- 
erings. Certainly the breadth and scope of 
jazz has never been more vividly presented. 
Of course, the festival had its weak moments. 
But what festival doesn’t? 

To quote Duke Ellington, native Washing- 
tonian and the host of the festival: “I think 
e a real success. It covered thinks very 

And how did the Duke, who has played 
command performances in palaces for kings 
and queens, feel about getting no closer to 
the White House than standing in front of 
its gates, listening to a New Orleans jazz 
band play? I'm convalescing from my op- 
eration,” said the Duke with an air of 
majesty. My doctors tell me I am not sup- 
posed to play anything that’s unmelodic, or 
listen to anything that's not pretty or that's 
stereophonically cacophonous. I may eat no 
ice cream that’s bitter. In fact, I must not 
indulge myself in any degree of negativity.” 


Foreign Visitors Should Get the Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC, MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday. June 25, 1962 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, as did 
many of my distinguished colleagues, I 
voted to authorize the establishment of 
the United States Travel Service. At 
the time this action took place we had 
reason to believe that the service would, 
dispassionately and objectively, stick to 
the facts. We can speak glowingly of 
the beauties of this Nation and the ex- 
hilaration that comes from traveling 
across it, and we will be speaking a truth. 
We must be exact, however, when we in- 
form potential foreign visitors of the 
cost of such travel. If the following edi- ` 
torial from the Morning Herald of 
Hagerstown, Md., of June 19, 1962, is 
correct, the United States is being less 
than exact in telling foreign visitors the 
extent to which travel in this country 
will affect their pocketbooks. If the in- 
formation or the inferences in the 
attached editorial are misleading the 
United States Travel Service may wish 
to explain, 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Hagerstown (Md.) Morning Her- 
ald, June 19, 1962] 
FALSE AND MISLEADING 

The Federal Government has a proper 
police function, which it sometimes exer- 
cises well, sometimes poorly, But just as the 
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cop on the beat has human failings perhaps 
as bad as those of the miscreants he must 
deal with, the Federal Government also 
shows traits it must suppress in others. 

The other day, for instance, a group of 
foreign journalists accused our Government 
of false and misleading advertising, of all 
things, and made a very good case for their 
charges. 
As one of the concerns of the Federal Trade 
Commission is false and misleading advertis- 
ing, and because this concern sometimes has 
been carried to rather ridiculous extremes, it 
might pay to take a look at how Uncle Sam 
goes about advertising when he pays for 
the space in the papers. 

The U.S. Travel Service, the foreign news- 
papermen declared, has been luring Euro- 
pean tourists over here under false pre- 
tenses. For example, one Federal Govern- 
ment ad told Europeans they could travel in 
the United States for as little as $98 a week. 

This, of course, Is not false. But it is mis- 
leading. A hitchhiker, eating exclusively at 
wayside hotdog stands, might be able to stay 
within a budget like this. But $98 a week 
will finance a rather de luxe vacation in 
Europe, and our Government didn’t even hint 
at the austerity that would be involved in 
this kind of tour. 

The U.S. travel people also extolled the 
glories of riding a mule at dawn to the 
bottom of Grand Canyon, but neglected to 
mention to the relatively impecunious Euro- 
peans that the only way to do this would be 
to spend the night at a nearby hotel where 
the average rate is $20 to $25 per night. This 
figure would stagger a European, in tourist 
season, on the Riviera, 

The moral of all this seems to be that 
there is no more honesty within the Federal 
Government than there is outside it—a les- 
son we should have learned through almost 
two centuries of scandals. Washington is 
not the last word on moral guidance, as some 
Federal messiahs beg us to believe these days. 


The Mexican National Lottery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to tell the Members of this House about 
the Mexican national lottery. 

In 1961, the gross receipts were al- 
most $56 million of which the Govern- 
ment received about $15 million. 

Mr. Speaker, Mexico, like the other 
nations of Latin America, realized the 
merits of lotteries long ago. There is 
not one Latin American country that 
does not have a national or State lot- 
tery. The lottery is a time-tested and 
proven financial device dating back sev- 
eral centuries. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time that we, in 
the United States, overcame outdated 
prejudices and biases to take the proper 
view of gambling and its relation to the 
Government. Gambling is ineradicable 
and the Government should act to con- 
trol it rather than ignore it. A national 
lottery in the United States would make 
the gambling urge work for the public 
good. It would easily pump into our 
Treasury over $10 billion a year in new 
income which can be used to cut taxes 
and reduce our big national debt. 
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House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is now 
House Resolution 211. There are not 
sufficient words to express my profound 
gratitude and personal delight to the 
more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citi- 
zens are cognizant of the basic reasons 
underlying the necessity of the proposed 
committee. They understand clearly 
the vital contribution that such a com- 
mittee could make to our national secu- 
rity interests. In many cases, they know 
that no public or private body is in exist- 
ence today which is devoted to the task 
of studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the humerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens 
to House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

Jersey Crry, N. J., 
June 8, 1962. 
Re House Resolution 211. 
The Honorable Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: I kindly ask your support for 
the House Resolution 211. As one who has 
made the study of Soviet affairs and Russian 
history his lifelong career, I can assure you 
that your support will be rewarding and 
worthwhile. 

There are cases where a few misguided 
examples will try to bloc a logical approach 
to a problem even if this approach is favored 
by an overwhelming majority. We do not 
have to go very far to find an example in 
point. It may be recalled that some State 
Department Officials also opposed the enact- 
ment of the Public Law 86-90 which enu- 
merates most of the captive nations, includ- 
ing Ukraine, Georgia, and Armenia, and calls 
for annual proclamations of Captive Nations 
Week. Thanks to the wisdom and foresight 
of our Legislators this law was passed unan- 
imously by both Houses of the U.S. Congress. 

It is evident from this precedent that if 
those State Department advisors who are 
responsible for the unfortunate letter of 
August 22, 1961, and subsequent inadequate 
explanations of their mistaken attitude 
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toward House Resolution 211 cannot be made 
to realize that their attitude is detrimen- 
tal to this country’s interest and to the cause 
of freedom and democracy everywhere, a 
speedy action in favor of House Resolution 
211 by your committee and the House of 
Representatives is the only alternative. 
Sincerely yours, 
KONSTANTYN SAWCZUK, 
Ph. D. Candidate, Russian Institute, 
Columbia University. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 
June 6, 1962. 
The Honorable DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: This Is in reference to your 
House Resolution 211. Since you are the 
author of this resolution which means 80 
much to me and my people, the Ukrainians, 
may I extend my sincere thanks to you, sir- 
And at the same time may I ask you to please 
continue working on this resolution so that 
28 be favorably received and set up as 
a bill, 

Again thank you for your past efforts con- 
cerning the Captive Nations Week. . 

Sincerely, 
Miss STEPHANIE Swrszcz. 


Dran Sm: I support your House Resolu- 
tion 211 and would like to see it pass. 
It is so important. Please support this in 
Congress. 

I wish to you success. 


HARTFORD, Conn. 
The Honorable Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C- 

I'd like both to inform you that I'm in 
favor of House Resolution 211 and to ask 
you to be so kind as to support it as well 
as vote for it. 

Thanks. 

Sincerely yours, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
June 9, 1962. 
The Honorable H. W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C- 

Sm: We are lucky in the United States in 
that we are able to enjoy the right of free 
speech. I'd like to use this right today on 
behalf of the millions who have been denied 
it. I urge you to consider favorably the 
Flood resolution—House Resolution 211— 
calling for the establishment of a perma- 
nent House Committee on Captive Nations. 

Sincerely, 
MARTHA I, BOHACHEVSKY. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., June 4, 1962. 

Dear Mr. Fioop: This is the copy of my 
letter to Mr. Howarp W. Smirn, of this 
June 4: 

“Dear Mr. SmirH: Please refer for a final 
vote by members of your committee thé 
Flood resolution calling for the establish- 
ment of a permanent Committee on Captive 
Nations in the House of Representatives. 
Please understand that the honor of Amer- 
ica is at stake. Thank you very much. 

“Respectfully yours, 
“Iwan TEAEN TK. 
Truly yours, 
Iwan TERENYE. 
JUNE 3, 1902. 
The Honorable Howarp W. SMITS, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dran Sm: Herewith we ask you to sup“ 
port the resolution—House Resolution 211— 
which would establish a permanent Hous? 
Committee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives, 
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We are deeply disappointed in the non- 
Propitious attitude of the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Rusk, with regard to Ukraine and other 
Captive nations, calling them “a traditional 
Part” of Russia. 

We believe profoundly that such a perma- 
nent Committee on Captive Nations would 
Serve the best source of facts and informa- 
tion on the plight of captive nations in So- 
viet Russia. 


Sincerely yours, 
Roman CYHAN. 


Cuicaco, ILL., June 7, 1962. 
The Honorable Howanp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
CONGRESSMAN SmirH: We, the mem- 
bers of Association of American Youth of 
Descent, ask you to support Hon. 
Dante, Froop's resolution calling for the 
establishment of a permanent Committee on 
Se Nations in the House of Representa- 
ves. 
For the Association of American Youth of 
Descent, Inc. 
Sincerely yours, 
ALEX Eonowat, 
TANIA SucHowrY, 
Secretary. 


White House, Congress Seek Means To 
Guide Governmental Relations With 
Science and Technology 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr, KARTH. Mr. Speaker, that the 
importance of the House Committee on 
ce and Astronautics is newly being 
ed by the Nation's scientific 
trawl’ e Seer P. 
p o irman EORGE A 

MLER. 


The committee's job is a difficult one 
as the following excerpt from Science 
ted May 25, 1962, indicates, In my 
Pinion Chairman Mixer deserves much 
credit for the committee’s outstanding 
Ormance in this session of Congress. 

Following in part is the editorial. 
Hovsr, Concrazss Sree Means To 
Gume GOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS WITH 

4 CE AND TECHNOLOCY 

EN Federal Government's deep and grow- 
hay BVolvement with sclence and technology 
Spurred the legislative and executive 
ranches to provide themselves with better 
Aalen for making judgments affecting these 


The efforts toward this goal are going on 
‘ultaneously, but they are neither coordi- 
non c Hor, in any important way, an expres- 
two Of rivalry; rather, they are attempts at 
different points in Government to 
onan” some control, or at least some influ- 
ence’ Over the enormous role played by sci- 

co Bees technology in American life. 
© problems that beset the executive and 
*eislative efforts are very different, but the 
Peuvation is the same. In the 1930's, the 
8 Government spent about 6100 mil- 
This nun on research and development. 
Year year it is spending over $10 billion; next 
mon the sum wil! exceed 812 billion. Federal 
ey now supports about two-thirds of all 
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research and development work in this coun- 


research and development expenditures. In 
many instances, political pressure, based on 
regional interests, has been a factor behind 
research and development expenditures, such 
as those in behalf of coal or fisheries, But 
rarely, regardless of the reason for a particu- 
lar undertaking, has any serious consideras- 
tion been given to its implications for the 
Nation’s overall resources and needs; nor has 

or the public fully digested the idea 
that the feats of science and engineering are 
intimately related to the Nation’s educa- 
tional system. 

The consequences of this fragmentary 
approach are now seen throughout what 
might be called the Nation's scientific-engi- 
neering-industrial and academic complex. 

NASA MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


become visible on a grand scale when 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration is forced to raid other Government 
agencies, industry, and universities to fill its 
ranks for the $20 billion manned lunar pro- 
gram; or, on a small scale, when Federal 
agencies vigorously compete to provide fel- 
lowships for graduate science students, while 
even highly talented undergraduates find 
slim pickings in Federal assistance. 

From the fragmentary approach to Gov- 
ernment and science there also come a num- 
ber of anomalies, such as the Department 
of Agriculture's effort to. disco farm 
output while it spends about $160 million a 
year on research largely devoted to increas- 
ing output. In transportation the research 
funds for safety in air travel far exceed the 
funds for safety in highway travel. Last 
year, 275 persons died in crashes of scheduled 
U.S. airlines; nearly 40,000 were killed in 
highway accidents. Concern over these and 
similar examples is not based on doubts of 
the worthiness of any particular project but 
rather on the gaps and imbalances that re- 
sult from widely dispersed responsibility for 
Federal support for sclence and technology. 

For the executive branch, the problem of 
exercising beneficial control over the Na- 
tion's science establishment is largely limited 
by the realization that science, after all, is 
not a very manageable enterprise. While a 
proper vantage point can help cut down 
duplication in research and development and 
can help direct resources to neglected areas, 
the White House secs nothing but travail in 
recommendations that Government should 
try to run science through one big agency, 
in the same fashion that it tries to run agri- 
culture. The cautious approach to the prob- 
Tem of better control without harmful in- 
terference is reflected in plans for an Office 
of Science and Technology to advise the 
White House on science, just as the Council 
of Economic Advisers provides advice on eco- 
nomics; but just as the Council has no op- 
erational power in fiscal or monetary affairs, 
the new Office of Science and Technology will 
not be running laboratories or contracting 
for research and development programs. Its 
function will be to carry on a continuing re- 
view of Federal activities related to science, 
very much along the lines now followed by 
the Presidential special assistant for science 
and technology and his staff. These people 
will, in fact, become the personnel of the 
office, but their standing will have a firmer 
institutional basis, and, of great significance, 
the Director, who will also continue as the 
special assistant, will be available for con- 
gressional appearances. He will no doubt 
come to be as much the main spokesman for 
American science as any one man can be. 

The ion plan establishing the 
office was endorsed by the House last week 
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and faces no opposition in the Senate; the 
reorganization automatically takes effect at 
the end of this month, unless either House 
of Congress votes disapproval. 

CONGRESSIONAL RULE 

onal efforts to exert an influence 
on science and Government are faced by in- 
finitely more complex problems than those 
facing the executive branch. This may in- 
spire indifference or even pleasure among 
those who look askance at recent congres- 
sional performances, but Congress, for better 
or worse, is the executive's constitutional 
partner in virtually all Government under- 
takings; its power of initiative has been 
seriously eroded by the complexities of Goy- 
ernment and the need for the sort of focal 
point of power that only the executive can 
provide, but its powers of obstruction are 
nevertheless enormous, as it vividly demon- 
strates with considerable frequency. In 
short, its relationship to the grand issue of 
the Federal Government and science is of 
enormous importance. 

Until a few years ago, this relationship 
Was carried on all over the congressional 
map. Almost every committee had jurisdic- 
tion over scientific matters of one sort or 
another. In the Senate, the situation still 
prevails, but in the House, steps were taken 
in 1959, with the formation of the Science 
and Astronautics Committee, to provide a 
channel to concentrate legislative review of 
scientific matters, The vast scope of the 
subject itself made the odds unfavorable 
for the committee to achieve the influence 
or prestige of, for example, the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy or the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. $ 

The transformation is the work of th 
new chairman, GEORGE P. MILLER, a 71-year- 
old California Democrat who has served in 
Congress since 1945 without receiving any 
broad public notice. MILLER is one of those 
House figures who satisfies his constituents— 
he wins regularly by overwhelming majori- 
ties—holds the respect of his congressional 
colleagues, but goes virtually unnoticed out- 
side of Washington and his home district. 
The chairmanship is obviously the crowning 
event of his political career, and he is shrewd- 
ly and diligently exercising his authority to 
make the committee a useful force, not 
only in the House but in all governmental 
relations with science and its applications. 

Mrtrr’s effort in the House is bounded 
by problems and circumstances far different 
from those that face Kennedy’s effort to give 
the executive branch a more potent science 
advisory setup. Mui himself is no pow- 
erhouse of executive energy, nor does the 
organization of the House afford him the 
maneuvering room that the entire executive 
domain provides for Kennedy. The legisla- 
tive area assigned to the committee when it 
was established runs from the National Aero- 
neutics and Space Administration to “across- 
the-board jurisdiction over basic scientific 
research and science scholarships” and on to 
“legislation affecting scientific agencies,” in- 
cluding the National Bureau of Standards 
and the National Science Foundation. This 
would seem to be a mandate that could jus- 
tify the committee’s involvement with vir- 
tually any aspect of science and govern- 
ment. It has turned out in practice, how- 
ever, that the committee holds clear author- 
ity over only NASA, the NBS, and the NSF, 
and its principal work so far has been with 
NASA affairs. Its broad authority beyond 
these agencies becomes meaningless because 
other committees jealously hold specific 
jurisdiction and have no desire to render 
themselves less important or powerful by 
giving up authority to the fledgling Science 
and Astronautics Committee. Representa- 
tive JoAN E. Focarrr’s Appropriations Sub- 
committee is the legislative power in medical 
research; the Agriculture Committee holds 
agricultural research within its domain; the 
Interior Committee has jurisdiction over re- 
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search on saline water conversion; the De- 
fense Department's $6.3-billion research and 
development budget is lumped with the 
whole defense budget and comes under the 
authority of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee and Defense Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee, neither of which gives it very much 
scrutiny. 

MrLn's desire to expand the role of his 
committee is also afflicted by staff problems. 
Kennedy can command the efforts of Jerome 
Wiesner as his chief scientific aid, but sci- 
ence administrators of that rank are not 
clamoring for opportunities to staff com- 
mittees of the House. Salary is something 
of a limitation—the top staff pay is $17,649, 
but perhaps even more important is the feel- 
ing that the opportunities to exert influ- 
ence are pretty well limited by the complex- 
ities of the legislative process. 

CONSULTANTS PANEL 

Muer has been unable to escape these 
difficulties, but to some extent he has re- 
duced their importance. Under his prede- 
cessor, the committee enlisted a distin- 
guished panel of consultants In science, en- 
gineering, and education, but Brooxs and 
the panel never developed a productive rela- 
tionship. Mutter has come to lean heavily 
on the panel, and a number of its members 
have commented that MLLER has succeeded 
in opening a broad and easy-flowing line of 
communication between the scientific com- 
munity and the House. This relationship’s 
most notable achievement to date is the 
elimination of military security from the ge- 
odetic satellite project. The Defense De- 
partment, which has jurisdiction over the 
project, sought to justify secrecy on the 
grounds that the satellite would provide 
precise earth measurements that would be 
useful for missile aiming. Those who dis- 
counted this fear found no useful forum 
available to them until Mrmuer’s committee 
met last March with its panel and heard 
Fred L. Whipple, Director of the Smithsonian 
Astrophysical Observatory, plead for declas- 
sification of the project. Whipple was 
joined by James A. Van Allen and George B. 
Kistiakowsky. The steps that followed their 
testimony go off in a number of directions 
but assistance was soon forthcoming from 
the President's science adviser and a number 
of other administration officials. It is gen- 
erally felt, however, that Mun and his 
committee forced the issue to a decision. 

Under Minis chairmanship, the sub- 
committees—manned space flight, space sci- 
ence, applications and tracking and data 
facilities, and advanced research—have been 
turned into thriving operations. The bulk 
of the work so far this session has been on 
the NASA Authorization Act, which has af- 
forded the members an opportunity to be- 
come lay experts on space. This is a sub- 
ject that is considerably more interesting 
than, say, tax reform—some committee mem- 
bers are close to being regular commuters to 
Cape Canaveral and other space facilities, 
where they receive VIP treatment, and ab- 
sorb, for home consumption, some of the re- 
flected glory of the space program. 

MIL En, unlike Brooxs, has no aversion to 
keeping his committeemen happy through 
a combination of interesting work and op- 
portunities for publicity. One indication of 
his success is an increase in angling for com- 
mittee membership. 

The expansion of the committee’s scope 
and influence is another matter. The juris- 
dictional problems that it faces are formida- 
ble, but, in addition, it is hampered by the 
fact that initiative and superior powers for 
compiling and assessing information lie with 
the executive. The committee this year 
scrutinized the NASA authorization with re- 
markable industriousness, but when the 
bill emerged the committee had in effect 
merely ratified the administration’s propo- 
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sals. It cut $116 million from a request 
totaling $3.79 billion; this is a modest cut 
as these things go, but more significantly, 
it applied only to long-range intentions and 
will have virtually no effect on the program 
that NASA has laid out for itself in the 
coming fiscal year. In most instances where 
it deleted funds, it courteously told the 
Space Administration that if it turns out 
that the money is actually needed for fiscal 
1963, “NASA should bring this to the com- 
mittee’s immediate attention.” 

MLLER does not underestimate the prob- 
lems that lie In the way of his desire to make 
the committee the legislative focal point for 
relations between science and government. 
He believes that the committee's influence 
can be expanded, though no more than a few 
steps at a time, if it displays an expertise 
unattainable elsewhere in Congress. Since 
the Senate has no equivalent of his commit- 
tee, he feels that the House, in its own in- 
terest, will want to stake out the area and 
establish itself in a dominant position. 

These are optimistic views that do not 
mesh with the realities that bear on the 
committee’s future. While the executive 
branch is speedily revising the forms for 
handling science and technology, the con- 
gressional effort is almed in the right di- 
rection, but it is very much a one-man op- 
eration that is poking along a difficult path. 


The $1 Billion Myth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I charge 
the Kennedy administration with delib- 
erate distortion of the facts when 
spokesmen for the administration infer 
that the defeat of the farm bill will cost 
the taxpayers a billion dollars more this 
year than if it had been adopted. As 
a matter of fact, I built my case against 
the bill principally on the increased cost 
figures of the administration’s bill, the 
veracity of which was never successfully 
challenged at any time during debate on 
the bill. 

You will recall that I pointed out, for 
example, in closing debate that of the 
35 amendments adopted, one alone could 
have cost an additional $300 million a 
year under the provision proposing to 
pay dairy farmers $2.50 per hundred- 
weight for milk in production. How ri- 
diculous can we get? 

The proposed bill would not have 
changed the formula for paying farmers 
to take their feed grain base acreage 
out of production; and presently only 
27.6 percent of the feed grain base acre- 
age is committed to the program, but it 
is costing us $900 million this year alone. 
It is only logical to conclude that if the 
Freeman bill were passed, subjecting all 
of this acreage to the program, the costs 
could not be other than higher. 

Mr. Speaker, the Chicago Sun-Times, 
in their editorial of this date, June 25, 
addresses itself to this very point under 
the title, “The $1 Billion Myth.” I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that 
the editorial be reprinted in its entirety 
at this point in the RECORD. 
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The editorial follows: 
From the Chicago Sun-Times, June 25: 
1962] 
THe $1 BILLION MYTH 


W. C. Fields, in his palmiest days, never 
could have commanded his art to justify the 
White House claim that defeat of the Ken- 
nedy administration farm bill will cost tax- 
payers $1 billion a year. And Fields was one 
of the best jugglers there ever was before he 
became a bibulous comedian. 

True, the bill proposed to cut the output 
of feed grains and wheat by a series of un- 
precedented Government controls over the 
farmer. But it also guaranteed higher Gov- 
ernment support prices for each bushel sold. 
and called for substantial payments to all 
growers for acreage they would have had to 
retire from production. 

Beside the drain on the Treasury for the 
purchase of surpluses, the higher supports 
would also have required higher subsidies for 
grain sold abroad since the spurious prices 
maintained by the Government in the do- 
mestic market would have been above the 
world market price. A 

But the overall cost to the Americans 
wouldn't end here. Higher prices on grain 
used for cattle and poultry feed would in- 
evitably have raised the consumer cost 
meat, milk, and poultry, constituting a major 
portion of America’s daily diet. 

Finally, what of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment payroll? It is axiomatic that you can't 
have controls without a police force to make 
them stick. There is now 1 Agriculture De- 
partment payroller for every 40 farmers in 
the Nation. The current Department budg- 
et—without reference to the defeated bill— 
is for 5,000 more employees. Controls on 
both marketing and production provided in 
the administration program could not have 
helped but lend to an even greater payroll 
as an army of enforcers was loosed on the 
agriculture industry to check on retired acre- 
age (every bit of which would have to be 
measured) and to guard against overpro- 
duction, or violation of marketing quotas. 

It was a bit of tongue-in-cheek byplay: 
but a joke with grim overtones, when the 
U.S. House first passed on a voice vote 
then solemnly went through the ritual 
voting down & proposed amendment actualy 
forbidding the Department to employ more 
bureaucrats than there are farmers in the 
Nation. 

The episode should give every taxpayer 
pause to think about the present course 
his Government, 

The White House claim of a $1 billion 
cost to the Government because of defeat 
of the bill is as insupportable as Its charg® 
that the Republicans are somehow solely 
responsible for the outcome. The Demo- 
cratic Party controls the Chamber by * 
margin of 258 to 174, or 41 more votes than 
a majority. Bills are defeated in the House 
because the Democratic Party defeats them. 
As we have said before, the President can 
override the GOP any time he can get his 
own party to follow him. 

No responsible farm authority regards the 
situation that now exists as satisfactory: 
The old law which automatically would be 
effective in the absence of new action PY 
Congress is not the answer. The answer lies 
in agriculture’s return to a freer market 
The American Farm Bureau Federation cor 
rectly observes that there must be a rela” 
tionship between production and demand, 
with a reasonable cushion provided by the 
Government to protect the farmer and help 
him through the transition period. 

Even this cannot be accomplished over“ 
night or without severe temporary adjust 
ments. As painful as these may be, ane 
fact remains that the longer they are 
poned the worse they will most certainly 
become. When Congress understands this. 
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Staff Imbalance Decried 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr, SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, im- 
brovement in the congressional staffing 
Situation is very much on the minds of 

htful legislators on both sides of 

aisle. In addition to the need for 
adequate minority staffing, there also 
exists the serious problem of lack of con- 
Fresslonal staffs available to all Mem- 
bers as compared to the number of peo- 
ple at the beck and call of the many 
executive departments. 

Members of Congress must be 
Vitally concerned about strengthening 
28 position on the important problems 
acing our country so that we are not 
Misled by the executive departments and 
are sure that we get the necessary infor- 
Mation and data in order to make in- 

ent decisions. 

The North American Newspaper Alli- 
ance, which serves newspapers through- 

the country, has prepared a compre- 
ve and thoughtful article with 


panying charts and figures about 


ae congressional staffing situation, Mr. 
1 Goldberg, the editor of NANA, and 
M associates deserve the thanks of all 
embers of Congress and other thought- 
ful citizens for working on this issue for 
meal weeks and digging out the facts. 
e following article has appeared in 
papers, and under leave to extend 
0 remarks, I ask that it appear in the 
bpendix of the RECORD. 
e article follows: 
APP IMBALANCE DECRIED—RUNDOWN SHOWS 
993 Democrats, 84 REPUBLICANS ON COM- 


(By Sid Goldberg) 
April 22—Republicans in the 


and Democrats on these staffs, all of 
are appointed by the committee 


On the Senate committees, there are 462 
Democrats to 39 Republicans. 
the House committees, there are 461 
Democ 


t now the imbalance between Repub- 
leans 8 
Whom 


Mocrats to 2 Republicans. 
com Adds up to a total of 993 Democrats 
to 2 to 84 Republicans — more than 10 
‘the Tuo perform the vital tasks of doing 
the research and drawing up the reports for 
regular 
ka uin ratio (which jumps to 35 to 1 for 
the Joint committees) clashes head on with 
Proportion of Republicans to Democrats 
Tm one the elected Members of both Houses. 
Rep © Senate the Democrats outnumber the 
Acbudlicans by about 2 to 1, and in the 
(A by about 3 to 1. 
of Committee-by-committce breakdown 
er reputed party sympathies of staff 
bers is published for the first time in 
Adjoining columns.) 


and joint committees of Con- 
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an up-to-date rundown of party 

In the House, the job was taken by Rep- 
resentative FRED SCHWENGEL, of Iowa, who, 
with the assistance of other House Members 
and some “national Republican leaders”, ob- 
tained the committee-by-committee break- 
down. It took about 3 months to get, and 
the list has just been completed and given 
to NANA for distribution. 

A Republican source said the breakdown 
would have been vastly more difficult to get 
if it had not been for the cooperation of some 
Democrats. 

“The country would get much more posi- 
tive action from Congress H committee staffs 
were more equitably divided,” Represent- 
ative Tom Cunris of Missouri told NANA. 
“As it stands now, minority Members must 
rely on the research and reports of staffers 


Who sympathize with the opposing party. 


“Not only is the political division of the 
staffs imbalanced, but the total size of the 
staffs is dreadfully insufficient,” said CURTIS, 
who was one of several Republicans, work- 
ing closely with ScHWENGEL. 

He pointed out that on his committee, 
Ways and Means, there is only one staff mem- 
ber who works part-time in the important 
area of foreign economic policy. “We need 
at least 10,” he said. 

Tor Curtis added that the Ways and 
Means Committee has no staffer who works 
full time in the social security field. The 
situation, he said, is similar in many House 
and Senate committees and is made worse 
by the political dominance of one party. 

On April 4 Representative WILAaA E. 
Muer of New York, the GOP National 
Chairman, wrote Representative SCHWENGEL: 

“This is a matter of extreme urgency be- 
cause the condition is so serious it can un- 
dermine the very effectiveness and even 
routine functions of Republican Members of 
the House.” 

ScHwENGEL has introduced House Resolu- 
tion 570 which would enable the minority 
members of a committee, when most of them 
feel the staffing arrangement is unfair, to ob- 
tain a minority-majority staff proportion of 
40 to 60. Also, the 40 percent of the staff 
appointed by the minority side would be paid 
by and be responsible to the minority mem- 
bers, not the committee chairman. 

A comparable resolution has been intro- 
duced to the Senate by Car. Curtis, and his 
resolution has the additional provision that 
all special committees, too, must have 
minority staff representation. 

SENATE GOP STAFFERS OCUTNUMBERED 462 TO 39 


Following is a committee-by-committee 
breakdown of party sympathy among Sen- 
ate staff aids as compiled by Senator Cant. 
T. Curtis of Nebraska: 


Committe 


Astronaut ies and Scionce. 
Agriculture and F. 


Government Operations. 
Interior and Insular Affairs 
en ace Vere SNE oh 
Labor and Luhlie Welfare. 


— 
— 2 ee re i Se Ea a a aaa 


Rules and Administra: 


TTT 


Representative JOSEPH W. MARTIN, of Mas- 
sachusetts, on April 11 pointed out in a letter 
to ScHWENGEL that “this move is not new. 
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England has long recognized this vital need 
of representative government and has care- 
fully made sure the minority is adequately 
staffed.” 

Several Democrats in both the House and 
Senate agree that reform is needed in the 
manner in which staff members are chosen. 


HOUSE GOP STAFF MEN CUTNUMBERED 461 TO 43 
— — — —— 


Committee 


— 


Sener es 


Armed Services 
Banking and Curreney. 
District of Columbia 
Education and Labor 
Foreign Affalrs -aene 
Government Operations 
House Administration — 
Interior aud Insular Affairs 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
oer 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Post Office and Civil Service 
Public Works Ney ee eine 
Rules. 


CP xi 


è 


JOINT COMMITTEE STAFFS HAVE ONLY TWO 

Following is a breakdown of party sym- 
pathy among staf members of joint com- 
mittees, as compiled by Representative Prep 
ScHWENGEL, of Iowa: 


Joint committee 


Atomic Energy 0 
Defense Production... 9 
Disposition of Executive Papers 0 
C ——T—T—T—T—T—T—— SR SSS 1 
Internal Revenue 0 
Library... 0 
— —— — 1 
Reduction of N 
alen open ees 0 
WWW 2 


Former Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon Supports Legislation To Bring 
About Better Balance Between Minor- 
ity and Majority Staff Members on 
Congressional Committees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OY IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker; for- 
mer Vice President Richard M. Nixon 
of California, who served in both the 
House and Senate before becoming the 
most active and best known Vice Presi- 
dent in the history of the United States, 
has written me to endorse House Reso- 
lution 570 which I have introduced to 
correct the present imbalance between 
minority and majority staff members on 
congressional committees. 

Mr. Nixon is as aware as any person 
in the United States what effective staff- 
work in committees means to the people 
of this country in presenting alternative 
views and studies on legislation. He has 
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lived with it himself. He knows whereof 
he speaks, 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to bring Mr. Nixon’s letter to the 
attention of my colleagues. 

The letter follows: 

JUNE 7, 1962. 


The Honorable FRED SCHWENGEL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear FreD: I want to thank you for bring- 
ing specifically to my attention the vital 
problem of House committee minority staff 
assistance. And I certainly want to com- 
mend you for taking the lead—hby means of 
House Resolution 570—in rectifying a situ- 
ation that is as dangerous to responsible 
democratic government as it is a roadblock 
to effective party representation. 

Indeed, the issue is not partisan at all. 
The shoe, after all, may well be on the other 
foot as early as January 1963. But the over- 
riding consideration, all political preferences 
aside, is simply that democratic govern- 
mental processes demand an informed and 
responsible opposition. Your resolution 
surely works toward that goal—and thus it 
ought to be vigorously supported by every 
thoughtful Member of Congress. 

If you feel that these sentiments of mine— 
and I cannot stress too strongly the impor- 
tance that I attach to this problem—might 
be of some help in mobilizing support, please 
feel free to use them in any way you wish. 
I will, in any case, be observing the situa- 
tion with the keenest interest. 

Pat joins me in sending our very best 
wishes to you and your family. We are 
delighted to have Lynn and Frank on our 
California team. 

Many thanks for your wire. 


With kindest pérsonal regards. 
Sincerely, 
Dick. 


The Public Has a Right To Know Who 
Are Receiving Federal Pay for Consult- 
ant Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 1 the Washington Evening Star’s 
lead story was entitled “Consultant Is 
Fired in Stockpiling Inquiry.” The ar- 
ticle explained that a consultant to the 
Office of Emergency Planning was dis- 
charged because of an apparent conflict 
of interest and that the Justice Depart- 
ment was asked to look into the case. 

I do not know whether the Depart- 
ment of Justice has yet investigated. If 
a violation of trust on the part of an in- 
dividual being paid by the Government 
has been committed, it is incumbent 
upon responsible officials to pursue the 
matter and to keep the public informed 
of what transpires. Regardless of the 
outcome of this case, however, the Gov- 
ernment consultant poses a most inter- 
esting and highly serious subject. It is 
my belief that the various news sources 
could perform a highly meritious serv- 
ice if they were to look closely into the 
hiring of consultants, the nature of their 
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work, and their performance in public 
service. 

Publication of a listing of all consult- 
ants that have been paid by the Federal 
Government since the advent of the New 
Frontier might disclose important in- 
formation. You may be surprised to 
find out that the eager young lawyer 
who insists that. the administration's 
fiscal policies are good for the country 
are primarily good for him because he 
frequently draws $50 a day in expenses 
as a White House consultant. Or the en- 
gineer proclaiming the wisdom of a re- 
search program is receiving a regular 
check for his so-called services. Or even 
your neighbor, the businessman who so 
enthusiastically supports the trade pro- 
gram is receiving per diem pay and ex- 
penses in return for this good will. For 
that matter, the farmer leading the 
cheers for Secretary Freeman could be in 
the same category. 

The consultant need not necessarily 
reside in Washington. He may be a 
resident of a large city or a small com- 
munity anywhere in the country. A 
trip to Washington from the west coast 
and return can be accomplished in a day 
or two, and the Federal Government is 
notorious for its extravagant transpor- 
tation bills., 

Who are Government consultants? 

Who receives $50 a day for advising the 
various departments and agencies? The 
identities should be brought to light, not 
only in the interest of exposing those 
who might be guilty of conflict of in- 
terest, but to determine whether the ex- 
penditures involved are justifiable. 
It was Thomas Jefferson's belief that 
“when a man assumes a public trust, he 
should consider himself as public prop- 
erty.” 

‘There is also the issue of whether it is 
morally proper to hire in an advisory 
capacity at high wages a coterie of in- 
dividuals already well paid in their nor- 
mal business connections at a time when 
substantial unemployment prevails and 
national debt moves ever upward. Last 
week the Labor Department reported 
unemployment in the Scranton and 
Johnstown areas at 12 percent or more; 
Pittsburgh, Altoona and Wilkes-Barre, 
9 to 11.9 percent; Philadelphia 7.1 per- 
cent; and Erie 6 to 8.9 percent. 

The unrestricted use of consultants 
can be dangerously expensive as well as 
a ruthless political device. Fifty dollars 
per diem is just that much more than the 
man without a job is able to earn; it is 
two, three, or four times as much as the 
total income of many of our employed 
in Pennsylvania. 

On the political front, there is no rec- 
ord of the recipient of a consultant's fee 
consistently taking a position contrary 
to the attitude of the administration that 
pays him. The system provides a con- 
venient but dubious method of hiring 
mouthpieces for a political party. 

Cataloging consultants in public print 
might require considerable research. 
Tenacity and persistence would be neces- 
sary. But I think that our American 
newspapers, television, and radio are up 
to the job. They have in the past effec- 
tively revealed Federal practices that, 
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left to continue and flourish, would have 
completely undermined the integrity of 
the Government. The general public 
needs to have an opportunity to look over 
the list of consultants. 


Why We Need the Quality Stabilization 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VERNON W. THOMSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the Wisconsin Pharmaceutical 
Association favors the prompt enactment 
of the quality stabilization bill. The 
president of that association, Charles F. 
Dahl, is a constituent of mine and has 
made available a discussion of the asso- 
ciation’s views on this subject. I present 
the article, “Why We Need the Quality 
Stabilization Bill,” appearing in the June 
issue of the Wisconsin Pharmacist 80 
that the Members of this body and otb- 
ers may have the benefit of these views. 

The article follows: 

Way We NEED THE QUALITY STABILIZATION 
BL 

Every day we hear of a new discount 
operator or a new get-rich-quick scheme 
to take all the business from the traditional 
trade channels by cutting prices and mak- 


‘ing up the losses by doing a tremendous 


volume of business. 

History shows and commonsense tells us 
that these so-called new ideas are old as the 
history of barter and commerce, There 
never will be a miracle way to eliminate the 
cost of doing business. Those who depend 
to do so always end up in one of two ways! 
either they go broke and leave the scene 
or their methods gradually merge into the 
general pattern of business. 

If this happens quickly, as it does whe? 
the price cutter has limited resources, not 
much impact is made. But, when the price 
cutters have enormous financial backing. or 
subsidy from some other operation, then 3 
great many independents are driven out be- 
fore the cycle runs its course. This is the 
situation we face today. 

The dangerous discounters we have today 
are giants with staying power guaranteed 
by large resources and by other income. 
They make large investments; much is 8t 
stake, They cannot afford to give up. The; 
are tough. It will take more time and capi- 
tal than most of us have, to wait for them 
to complete the cycle. This time we need 
a better answer. 2 f 

We have a few who say that it is useless 
to fight, that we should forget about the 
products involved and go on about our pro- 
fessional affairs. This is ideal for those WPO 
can do it; not all of us can. Further, 
fast-moving nonprescription products of the 
most ethical pharmaceutical houses are 
being used as come-ons without exception 
in Wisconsin today. There is no place 
hide. 

National brand manufacturers have much 
at stake here, too. As national brand mer: 
chandise becomes unprofitable, the na 
reaction of independents and chains alike 15 
to move into private brands, and to promote 
everything except the national brand “foot 
balls.“ The discounter, too, will soon fn 
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that his only chance for early profit is to 
Sell some kind of off-brand merchandise to 
the customers brought in by the “bait” of 
Nationally advertised products. Discounters 
are not much help in explaining new prod- 
ucts. National brands, new or old, will not 
thrive in this atmosphere. The longer it 
lasts, the worse off they will be. 

The last time we got into this mess, the 
answer was fair trade. Today, although Wis- 
Consin’s fair trade law is valid, few manu- 
facturers are inclined to care much about 
Policing fair trade in a State which, like 
Wisconsin, is an island of fair trade in a sea 
Of non-fair-trade States surrounding us. 
There is no evidence that more than a hand- 
ful of manufacturers have any interest in 
fair trade in Wisconsin at present. If the 
Manufacturers who draw up and put into 
effect the fair trade contracts do not choose to 
do the job, no one else can do it. 

The answer is a Federal bill to permit the 
natlonal-brand manufacturer to maintain 
the integrity of his trademark—the good 
name of his product. If a national manu- 

, facturer should decide that his product can 

better sold by people who make a fair 
Teturn from selling it, then he should be 
entitled to let them sell it without danger 
of having some cut-rater step in and dam- 
age both parties to the transaction by us- 

someone else’s trademark to build up his 
Own reputation. 

The quality stabilization bill is in Congress 
now. It will do these things that need to 
be done to bring order out of growing chaos. 
For the first time all retail organizations 
are together on the bill. It has spopsors of 
au kinds of political opinion. Now we need 
it passed 


p There are millions of diferent products 
or sale on the American scene, practically 
every one of them in direct competition with 
‘undreds of similar products. There is a 
difference between free and open com- 
Petition and a complete law of the jungle 
the large devour the small regardless 

ot worth or value. Passage of the quality 


Stabilization bill will competition. 
I ure to pass it will, in the long run, great- 
Y lessen competition. 


As we look up and down the Main Streets 
Wisconsin today, we already see a much 
paal er proportion of truly independent 


forces and one of the great traditions 
Of America? 

Talk with your Congressman today. Every- 
One who ever thought of public office is of 
Course a great champion of small business. 


Quality stabilization bill and nothing 


The Honorable Francis Case 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 22, 1962 


oct: AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Am ress has lost a very capable and able 
€tican in the death of Francis CASE, 
Senator from South Dakota. He had a 
With penetrating inquisitive mind and 
in indefatigable zeal he would pursue 
ne Toblem to its completion. He was al- 
wite fair and did not reach a conclusion 
the ut painstaking examination of all 
of acts available. 
wh e Was one of the first Members I met 
en I came to Congress in 1942 and on 
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many occasions I had discussions with 
him concerning matters of public in- 
terest. A warm friendship developed 
which lasted until his death and I am 
very conscious of the void in my life 
which his passing has created. 

His high moral standards and his fear- 
lessness in promoting that which is right 
was legend and his devotion to those 
principles which he believed it was an 
inspiration to all his friends. My heart- 
felt sysmpathy goes to his family in this 
hour of their bereavement. 


Millions for Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us who have energetically urged imple- 
mentation of Hoover Commission econ- 
omy reforms were highly gratified when 
Secretary of Defense McNamara last fall 
ordered one of the most important re- 
forms of all put into effect: Unification 
of the supply system in the Department 
of Defense. The Washington Star, 
which has maintained a high level of 
interest in this area, last week ran an 
excellent editorial on the new Defense 
Supply Agency. 

The editorial follows: 

MILLIONS von DEFENSE 

How millions of dollars are being made 
available for missiles and other weapons 
through savings effected under the new con- 
solidated supply system instituted by De- 
fense Secretary McNamara is described by 
Chairman ROBERTSON of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee in his report on the 
Defense appropriation bill. The success of 
the undertaking attests the soundnss of the 
merger plan, recommended by the Hoover 
Commission and strongly approved by Con- 


ess. 

To a businessman like Mr. McNamara, the 
waste of money attributed by the Hoover 
Commission, congressional committees and 
the Comptroller General to overlapping and 
duplication of purchasing and distribution 
activities of the armed services was inexcus- 
able. After a personal study of the problem, 
he created the Defense Supply Agency, 
charged with unifying the various procure- 
ment services of the Army, the Navy, and 
the Air Force, The Secretary recently told a 
House committee: “DSA has a big job ahead 
of it. It will encounter difficulties, but we 
are convinced that in the long run it will 
improve supply support of the operating 
forees while materially reducing the cost to 
the taxpayer.” 

Senator ROBERTSON’S report gave some 
figures on what the savings amount to. It 
was pointed out that the funds recom- 
mended for supply functions in fiscal 1963 
“represent a decrease of some $180 million 
below the sum provided for the current year, 
a major portion of which is the result of the 
transfer of a number of major activities to 
the Defense Supply Agency.“ Secretary Mc- 
Namara reported that $27 million will be 
saved during the next year in administrative 
costs alone. 

Although good progress has been made in 
eliminating supply waste, the Senate com- 
mittee stressed that much remains to be 
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done. Said the Robertson report: During 
the hearings on the 1963 appropriation meas- 
ure, the need for more effective controls over 
procurement was pointed out to responsible 
Officials of each of the military branches. 
With this in mind the committee strongly 
urges the Department of Defense to redouble 
its efforts to exercise greater supervision in 
order to establish controls which will at 
least greatly minimize wasteful procedures.” 
And there was a warning withal, that the 
committee intends to keep a watchful eye 
on the Department to see that the efforts are 
made. Fortunately, Secretary McNamara is 
on the committee's side in this economy pro- 
gram, so millions more that might have been 
wasted will be devoted to defense hard- 
ware. These savings are vitally important 
when multibillion-dollar budgets for defense 
are the rule, rather than the exception. 


Declaration of Principles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an editorial from the 
Christian Science Monitor of June 9, 
1962, entitled “The Art of Opposing” 
commenting on the Republican Declara- 
tion of Principles. 

The editorial follows: 

From the Christian Science Monitor, June 
9, 1962] 
THE ART or OPPOSING 

The main thrust of the new Republican 
platform is domestic and aimed at a more 
vigorous economy. 

The key to it, phrased in battle language 
and aimed at the November elections, is this 
statement: 

“Republicans understand the workings of 
a free, competitive economy. The present 
administration does not.” 

It is both courageous and very useful to 
have a broad policy statement from the 
opposition party at mid-term. The tendency 
is always to have the incumbent President 
dominate the political news and airwaves. 
He has to make policy. He has to act. He 
uses the prestige of the White House. Too 
frequently the opposition party has been 
content with sporatic and often irresponsible 
counterattacks. 

Now 4 months of work have produced an 
opposition document which brings the par- 
ty platform up to date for the pre-November 
campaign. It is not perfect or complete— 
what capaign document is?—but it is vig- 
orous and reflects the working members of 
the national party, the Senators and Con- 
gressmen in Washington. All but two signed 
it. 


The domestic sections have two related 
themes. One is positive. The Nation needs 
and does not have a vigorous economy, It 
needs “a released energy of private initia- 
tive.” This would come from tax incentives, 
a halt to the upward spiral of nondefense 
spending, “impartiality and forbearance” 
from the White Hoouse with respect to col- 
lective bargaining, and especially from a 
friendly environment for modernized pro- 
duction. 

The other theme is combative in a strongly 
partisan sense. The Kennedy administra- 
tion is criticized for “lack of sympathy to- 
ward a free competitive economy,” for pa- 
ternalistic and “heavy-handed direction and 
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control by government,” for “erosion of free- 
dom.” 

“The current administration,” the docu- 
ment declares, “has shown little understand- 
ing of, or concern for, institutions that butt- 
ress freedom at home—separation of powers, 
checks and balances, State and local respon- 
sibility, and a free, competitive economy.” 

The section on foreign policy must have 
been harder to write because Republicans— 
like the Democrats under President Eisen- 
hower—have joined repeatedly in bipartisan 
support for its broad outlines. There are 
several sharp attacks on “bankruptcy of 
leadership” at Berlin and in Laos as well as 
during the Cuban affair. There is a call for 
“victory over communism.” But the sur- 
rounding paragraphs do not suggest any se- 
rious breakaway from established national 
policy, 

It is easy for practical minded people to 
pass over the statement of Republican phi- 
losophy. We consider it basic. “Republican 
philosophy rests on the doctrine that the in- 
dividual has a God-given dignity and that 
government exists to serve him.” There is 
too much indignity in politics for its own 
sake. We will continue to urge both parties 
to put their basic convictions first, and 
in the details of running a political system 
to keep them constantly in mind. 


Pentagon Case Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, 
there appeared in the June 12, 1962, is- 
sue of the Los Angeles Herald Examiner 
a column by George Todt entitled “Pen- 
tagon Case Again.” In this column Todt 
discusses efforts to railroad Government 
employees who know too much about op- 
erations of the “invisible government” 
into mental institutions. I believe the 
column will be of interest to my col- 
leagues, and under unanimous consent, 
place it in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

PENTAGON CASE AGAIN 

The gruesome implications of the Billie Sol 
Estes scandal—or tragedy—point into many 
unsuspected avenues. Some may be marked 
as merely alleys or byways. But perhaps 
they lead to important destinations. 

Leaving the heavier aspects of Billie Sol 
Estes to the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment investigators, here are at least two 
items that I hope may be cleared up soon 
to our satisfaction: 

1. How is it possible to conclude that mur- 
dered key witness Henry Marshall, who ap- 
parently may have had the goods on Estes, 
committed suicide in the first place? Does 
any person do himself away by pumping five 
bullets laboriously into his abdomen—and 
lay around thereafter for what may have 
been a matter of hours awaiting death? 


Hardly. ; 

2. What about the poor lady secretary in 
Washington who may have been rallroaded 
into an insane asylum—or mental hospital, 
if you prefer to call it that—because she 
knew too much about the Estes case? 

SOMETHING WRONG 


Now these matters stink to high heaven 
and it is time we became indignant about 
such obvious skulduggery. 
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I can think of no punishment too vile 
for an inhuman skunk who would railroad 
any innocent American citizen into an in- 
sane asylum to save his own skin. Matter 
of fact, such a critter ought to be skinned 
alive, himself. It couldn't happen to a more 
deserving person. 

In view of this apparently vicious cir- 
cumstance—iately hushed up it now ap- 
pears—we could do worse than take another 
long, second look at the revealing book called 
“The Pentagon Case“ by Col. Victor J. Fox. 

ALMOST MADE IT 

This gentleman, writing under an assumed 
name, tells of his own experience battling 
against Red-oriented civilians who had in- 
filtrated into the Defense Department—a 
natural and high-priority target of our un- 
derhanded enemies—and how they almost 
succeeded in railroading him to an insane 
asylum to get him out of the way. 

So maybe this procedure is becoming 
standard these days when certain areas 
are entered where all is not as it should be. 
At any rate, Colonel Fox gives us a complete 
case history of what happened to him and 
how he narrowly averted an Illegal mental 
hospital incarceration through the timely 
assistance of patriotic Members of Congress. 
Worth reading. 

Incidentally, Fox has written a new book 
called “the Welfare Staters,” which was re- 
cently sent me to review. 

It is even more controversial than “The 
Pentagon Case” and will evolve more than 
its share of both praise and indignation. 
But I am one who thinks controversial mat- 
ters ought to be aired. Usually they can 
be resolved successfully and constructively 
when both sides put honest answers on 
the table. 

ABOUT THE CFR 


A great deal has been said about the 
“Council on Foreign Relations” (CFR) in 
recent months by many people—and this 
book concentrates much of its fire in that 
particular direction. 

Those of my readers who, like me, are 
not too informed about the CFR will likely 
find this work of value. For Colonel Fox 
has listed about 1,500 members of the CFR 
in the appendix, as indicated in its annual 
1961-62 report. From all major cities, in- 
cluding Los Angeles. 

Some on the CFR list I consider great 
American patriots, others may be security 
risks. Who knows? Read and judge for 
yourself. 


Perhaps the Subscription Should Not 
Have Been Canceled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEw JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Herald Tribune in its issue of June 
22, 1962, contained an article by Joseph 
R. Slevin, their respected national eco- 
nomics editor. 

The article follows: 

WARNING SIGNALS: Recession DUE 
(By Joseph R. Slevin) 

WasnıNcToN.—The Federal Government's 
early warning system is flashing ominous 
signals of a coming recession. 

It Is saying that a recession 18 Ilkely this 
year and that it could come as early as the 
third quarter. 


June 25 


The warning system can send out false 
signals but the weight of expert opinion 1s 
that the current alert is the real thing. 

Dr. Raymond J. Saulnier, chairman of 
President Eisenhower's Council of Economic 
Advisers, set up the warning system In 1957 
to give the White House advance notice of 
business slumps and the Kennedy adminis- 
tration has developed it further, 

The heart of the system is a group of eco- 
nomic barometers that traditionally turn 
down before overall economic activity dips- 
They originally were developed by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research and are 
called leading indicators. 

Economists are impressed by the number 
of signals that are flashing now and by the 
length of time that they have been lit. 

The deeply disturbing fact is that 20 of the 
26 leaders are pointing down. ‘That strongly 
suggests a widespread weakening of business 
activity. 

Industrials materials prices have been 
slipping for 5 months while new orders for 
hard goods and for machinery have been 
dipping for 4 months. 

Stock prices have dropped for 3 months 
and so has the number of businessmen wh? 
report slower dcliverles from their suppliers. 

These may seem like highly spec 
barometers for gaging business trends but 
they have been tested over the years. 

The spreading weakness could spell bad 
political trouble for President Kennedy since 
it now is apparent that a recession could 
develop before the November congressional 
elections. 

Administration economists are putting to- 
gether a set of antirecession measures a 
the possibility that the President will de- 
cide to act to beefup the economy during 
the summer. = 

The measures under consideration includ 
proposals for boosting government spending 
and for pushing through a quickie tax cut- 

The adoption of these plans could soften 
a downturn and thus cushion—if not pre- 
yent—the slump that the early warning sys- 
tem Is signaling. 

Commissioner of Labor Statistics Ewan 
Clague suggested on Tuesday that the weight 
of historic evidence suggests that there will 
be a dip in 1963 but Secretary of Labor Ar- 
thur J. Goldberg caustically disavowed his 
statistical chief's appraisal in a followup. 
statement on Wednesday. 

But, if the early warning system is right. 
the record books will show that Mr. Clague 
was being overly cautious. 

Julius Shiskin, the Census Buerau's chief 
economic statistician and the expert wh? 
named and developed the early warning sys- 
tem, has found that the average leading in- 
dicator warning light is flashed 6 months be- 
fore production, employment, and income 
turn down. 

If this is an average situation, the next 
recession will begin in September. For the 
general decline in the leaders appears to hav® 
started in March, 

On some occasions, the leaders have given 
a longer signal than 6 months. The short- 
est alert they have flashed was 1 month. 

A 1962 slump would make this upturn tbe 
shortest of all the post-World War II ad- 
vances. 

The last recession hit bottom in February 
1961, and the present upswing has been in 
progress for 16 months. 

The shortest postwar boom thus far was 
the 1958-60 advance which continued for 
25 months. The 1945-48 advance lasted on 
37 months while the 1949-53 and 19545 
expansions continued for 45 months and 
months, respectively. 

The shortest upturn on record lasted 10 
months and took place immediately after 
World War I. The next shortest was & 12- 
month advance that ended in January 1018. 


1962 


The suspicion of some experts is that the 
United States is returning to the pattern 
that prevailed during the 1920's. There 
Were three upturns: The shortest continued 
for 21 months, the longest for 27, and the one 
in the middle for 22. 

The disturbing behavior of the leading in- 
Gicators is confirmed by a pronounced down- 
—— movement in the diffusion indexes 

ther key part of the early warning 
System. 


The diffusion indexes customarily dip be- 
fore the leading indicators—and that is the 
Pattern they have followed this time. 

Only one of the eight leading diffusion 
Indexes is holding steady. It is the profit 
Series of the Chicago Purchasing Agents 

tion. 

The average working week in 21 manu- 

industries is down. So are new 

orders for durable goods, manufacturing 
Capital appropriations, manufacturing com- 
Pany profits reported by First National City 
„ Stock prices, industrial materials 
Prices, and initial unemployment insurance 


The fate of the leaders temporarily was in 

Goubt after Mr. Kennedy entered the White 

» but Under Secretary of Commerce 

ward Gudeman—the Department's Census 

ti u ovyerseer—pressed for their continua- 
on. 

They now are published each month 
Without explanation—in a book called “Bus- 
iness Cycle Developments.” The latest series 

taken off the Census Bureau’s com- 
Buters Wednesday afternoon and were made 
available here yesterday. 


Eisenhower Calls for Republican Congress 
if America Is To Stay Free 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, last Friday evening, June 22, 
1962, former President Dwight D. Eisen- 

er spelled out to the American people 

the dangers facing the country, as he 
Saw them. Speaking at a Republican 
Congressional dinner here in Washing- 
ton, the former Chief Executive deliv- 
ered one of the most hard-hitting 
Addresses he ever made—an address 
should be read and studied by not 

the Members of Congress but by 
every American citizen. I particularly 
Commend it to the New Frontiersmen 
se programs and policies prompted 

. Eisenhower's speech. I ask unani- 
pous consent to have the speech printed 

the Recorp. 

The speech follows: 

EISENHOWER CALLS FOR REPUBLICAN CONGRESS 
IF AMERICA Is To REMAIN Faee’ 
On occasions of this kind, most of us are 
— to speakers who use exaggera- 
and frenzied rhetoric to stir us up 
— the common political foe. Tonight 
The are no need for either forensic device. 
realities facing our country today are 
ed with drama, as just a few facts make 


tat national economy has become uncer- 

n. fearful, ill at ease. 

a Prices have plummeted by scores 

vesp lons, to the consternation of the in- 
ing public. 
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Persistent . unemployment, in spite of 
promises of the late campaign, remains, as 
in past years, a cancerous problem in many 
areas 

The Nation's rate of economic growth, 80 
bitterly criticized 2 years ago, falls behind 
the rate of prior years. 

The adverse balance of payments and out- 
flow of gold are still gnawing concerns and, 
if present policies persist, could grow worse. 
Federal spending is still pushing rapidly up- 
ward. Revenues fall short. Deficits grow 
larger. Confidence, at home and abroad, 
weakens, 

These are ugly splotches in the beautiful 
picture of the economic future painted for 
us in 1960 by confident New Frontiersmen. 
Today these blemishes can no longer be 
blinked or ignored. 

ADMINISTRATION SPENDING TO INCREASE 

The end of this is not yet. 

Recently we were told that next year the 
administration will increase spending still 
more, yet will simultaneously cut taxes. 
Here is political paradise. It suggests that 
if only we can get the Government to spend 
fast enough, we can soon do away with taxes 
altogether. ` 

Such untoward developments have 
prom some to advocate the election of 
Republicans not primarily because these peo- 
ple believe our leaders and our programs are 
worthy, but merely because they think we 
cannot possibly do as badly as the Demo- 
crats. 

If this purely negative approach should be 
our only claim to support this year, I for 
one—and, I believe, the vast majority of our 
citizens—would be deeply resentful. 

So I trust that Republicans will never 
succumb to a sterile negativeness. Mere 
resistance and complaint, and criticism of 
the mess back in Washington, will never be 
enough. Happily, we have programs that 
are truly constructive, and a leadership com- 
petent to serve the Nation's needs. 

These programs make sense. They are not 
only positive, progressive, and responsible; 
they are also salable. But to sell them we 
have got to work day and night. We should 
not spend too much time, manpower, and 
money bewalling the glaring failures of the 
opposition. 

By this I do not mean that there is not 
room for—indeed, a need for—rational, re- 
sponsible criticism. 

CRITICISM IS AMERICAN DUTY 


The American people know this. They 
expect us to criticize. They want us to pro- 
test. It is our duty to do so—always vigor- 
ously, but always fairly, and always respon- 
sibly. 

To list all examples of political mal- 
administration, malfunctioning, and mal- 
adjustment in Washington is here impracti- 
cable, but to mention a few will help us 
understand better how profoundly Republi- 
can and Democratic philosophies differ. 

Quite obviously, this administration is 
floundering—thrashing aimlessly and a bit 
desperately about—in the surging financial, 
fiscal, and economic currents of our times. 
Its difficulty appears to stem primarily from 
an Inadequate understanding of our Ameri- 
can system—of how it really works, of the 
psychological, motivational, and economic 
factors that make it ebb and flow. 

One cannot doubt that the principal fig- 
ures in official Washington today are aca- 
demically proficient. As the administration 
modestly asserts, it is sophisticated. But 
its actions have started the whole Nation 
to question its ability to comprehend. 

For instance, the administration seems al- 
most driven to allenate major elements of 
the business community. Even in its 
speeches, which are publicly advertised as 
friendly toward business, menacing lan- 
guage somehow has to appear. Indeed, the 
official administration posture can be inter- 
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preted only as: “Business, get friendly—or 
else.“ 5 
HONESTY, SOLVENCY CONSIDERED PASSÉ 

Additionally, the administration is pub- 
licly disgruntied with the entire medical pro- 
fession, and has apparently persuaded Itself 
that doctors are against people. 

We find newspapers blacklisted for failing 
to handle news White House style. We hear 
that reporters are verbally spanked for writ- 
ing critical passages. The administration 
even annoys a growing faction within its 
om party, including many southerners in 

Now all of us are taken to task by refer- 
ences at Yale a few days ago to myths and 
incantations. Particularly we were admon- 
ished to stop living by cliches. One so 
singled out was the virtue of the “balanced 
budget.” Let us consider this one a mo- 
ment. 

America has always held that it is honest 
to pay one’s bills—dishonest to repudiate 
them. So we have thought a balanced bud- 
get was not simply a basic requirement for 
sensible government but a hallmark of 
honesty as well. But now, are we to throw 
out—as a myth or as a cliche—Ben Frank- 
lin's old adage, “Honesty is the best policy?” 

Perhaps what is now called “sophistica- 
tion” will indeed destroy all hope of a bal- 
anced budget. But Republicans will con- 
tinue to believe that it is bad for America 
to stop practicing frugality, prudence, and 
self-discipline. 

This use of the word “sophistication” 
seems to include quite a number of things. 
Among them, apparently, is a planned econ- 
omy—that is, the Central Government 
should undertake to fix prices, determine the 
appropriate level of profits, control wages di- 
rectly or indirectly, and otherwise manipu- 
late and guide the economy. Recent events 
suggest It also means that government has 
the right to use the FBI, the Internal Reve- 
nue Service, the Defense Department, the 
Justico Department, as well as the White 
House to control labor-management affairs, 
especially to dictate the economic decisions 
of management. 

BUREAUCRATIC CLUB HELD OVER PEOPLE 


Well may we ask: In all such matters is 
a Federal club of reprisal to be held threaten- 
ingly over the heads of citizens, ready for 
instant use, with or without sanction of 
law? Is the only authority needed for the 
club's use an executive assertion that this is 
in the public interest? 

“Sophistication” of this kind can pene- 
trate into many flelds—iron control by a 
Federal bures over every farm 
decision—the usurping of the responsibili- 
ties of the Sta ding more and more 
every year from the National Treasury re- 
gardless of fluctuations in the national in- 
come. At all events, we know from the Yale 
address that the full potential of “sophisti- 
cation” will be realized when we redesign 
Federal bookkeeping to make today’s dull 
deficits appear tomorrow as bright surpluses. 

One sharp-penciled New Frontiersman, 
I am told, recently computed that more 
than $18 billion—20 percent of the present 
Federal budget—ought to be lumped to- 
gether and charged off as capital invest- 
ments. In this way the administration could 
develop a real bookkeeping “surplus.” But 
“sophistication” abruptly halts here as we 
crash into the obstacle of how to pay for 
the “written off“ $18 billion. Such a per- 
formance strikes me as something less than 
“sophistication”—rather it looks like old- 
time medicine show skullduggery—now 
made respectable by top hat and tails. 

But let us hurry to a few others things 
that baffle and amaze the unsophisticated. 


MEDICARE THREATENS SOCIAL SECURITY 
We learn that we should give to one man 


rather than to the Congress the right to 
cut income taxes and undertake vast public 
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works. We learn that one regulatory agency 
should be permitted, independently of our 
courts, to interdict any business activity 
it finds distasteful. We hear and read much 
about a ponderous system of medical care, 
which for some millions of people will pro- 
vide help that is not needed, for a few 
million others will give inadequate help, and 
for still other millions will give no help at 
all. In the meantime, it would overburden 
and possibly founder the social security 
system, 

Is it, indeed, a yearning for sophistica- 
tion” that impels us to include in our vast 
space expenditures huge sums for low 
priority projects? Estimates for space ex- 
ploration are already reaching almost 
$4,000 million dollars a year and will shortly 
reach $7,000 million dollars a year—all this 
while urgent needs on earth must go un- 
attended and our fiscal affairs are in serious 
disarray? 

Clearly such administration policies and 
deeds invite our extensive criticism; we shall 
not neglect this critical function in our free 
society. 

But what contrasting principles and pro- 
grams do we Republicans offer? 

My friends, the principles we follow are 
profoundly significant to free Americans. 
They are founded in an unshakable faith 
In the people of our country. It is this faith 
that makes us cleave to constitutional Gov- 
ernment, that leads us to maintain a dif- 
fusion of power, to respect the checks and 
balances on the national level, to work for 
strong, effective government on lower levels, 
and always to keep government as close as 
«possible to home and community. 

It is likewise our faith in the individual 
that incites us to be vigilant sentinels of 
liberty. As such we fight, as against a 
plague, the whole host of national planning 
and spending schemes that would destroy 
the enterprise and individuality of our 
people. 

So our Republican programs are citizen 
orlented, not state oriented. They reflect 
our certainty that it is the individual citizen 
back home, not the faraway bureaucrat, who 
knows best how to meet the needs of him- 
self and his family. 

What, then, are some of the Republican 
programs that evolve from the principles 
which I have just stated in general terms? 

I cite just a few. 

MUST STAND FIRM AGAINST REDS 


As for matters projecting beyond our 
shores, I simply reaffirm this truth—Republi- 
cans will do their part, in recognition of the 
constitutional responsibilities of our elected 
President, to maintain the bipartisanship 
approach in foreign affairs which, with 
minor lapses on the part of both parties, 
has prevailed since World War II. 

Essentially this approach is one of advanc- 
ing justice, freedom, peace, and human bet- 
terment everywhere in the world. It pre- 
sumes continuation of our worldwide sys- 
tems of alliances; our great interlocking de- 
fensive measures; the courage to stand firm 
against Communist bluster and force; and a 
never-tiring quest for peaceful resolution of 
the great issues tormenting mankind, lead- 
ing, we prayerfully hope, to universal dis- 
armament at some future time. 

On the military side of our security ef- 
forts, we Republicans will continue to work 
across the political aisle for strength un- 
encumbered by waste, and strength not 
bloated by hysteria. Here I must record 
my personal belief that substantial amounts 
in our current defense budgets reflect un- 
Justified fears, plus a reluctance in some 
quarters to relinquish outmoded concepts. 
Accordingly, I personally believe—with, I am 
sure, very little company in either party— 
that the defense budget should be substan- 
tlally reduced. At least, all America un- 
derstands that every defense dollar waste- 
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fully expended, that every defense dollar 
needlessly appropriated, weakens this Na- 
tion, It is always necessary to examine 
critically these appropriations and to stop 
assuming that mere spending means in- 
creased strength. 

Turning to fiscal and economic affairs, we 
Republicans, here, sharply divide from the 
opposition, 

We are steadfast in our insistence upon 
balancing the Federal budget in all but 
emergency periods, Indeed, we see dedica- 
tion to balanced budgets as one measure 
of responsibility in political leadership. We 
reject the New Frontierlsm that this effort 
is no longer desirable. I deeply regret the 
administration's apparent change of heart 
on this point. It bodes ill for America. 


FEDERAL SPENDING MUST BE CUT 


Now as to tax reform, and its counter- 
part, spending reform, nothing could be more 
beneficial to America at this moment than 
u tax bill so designed as to rebuild confidence 
in the consuming public and among inves- 
tors—provided always, however, that such 
legislation is accompanied by a clear reduc- 
tion in Federal spending. To the Repub- 
lican Party, it is simply irresponsible to keep 
spending ourselves ever deeper into debt. 

The adverse balance of payments and gold 
outflow are likewise gravely significant. 
Here some of our immediate problems are, 
first, to induce our allies—particularly those 
which have profited measurably from our 
help—to do more to help carry the burden 
of the common defense and foreign assist- 
ance; next, to subject our spending pro- 
grams to the scalpel; next, to generate more 
exports for America. Unless corrective 
measures are taken, and swiftly, fiscal cala- 
mity must be the eventual consequence. We 
Republicans are already enlisted in these 
urgent efforts. Hopefully we await a like 
determination on the part of the adminis- 
tration. 

Concerning education—here we stand for 
temporary help, according to need, for the 
building of elementary and secondary class- 
rooms. We are not for using Federal funds 
for operating costs, not for broadcasting tax 
dollars nationwide regardless of local effort 
or necessity, and not for undertaking a per- 
manent Federal responsibility in this con- 
struction area. Republicans are behind the 
concept that whatever is done in education 
must. be meticulously circumscribed to pre- 
clude any possibility of Federal control, 

In agricuiture—we demand that the 
ground rule be not only economic health but 
also the return of freedom. We believe that 
whatever would further constrict the farm- 
er's freedom is headed in the wrong direc- 
tion, that whatever moves toward restoring 
his freedom has at least a presumption in 
Its favor. 

Thank heaven that viewpoint prevailed 
yesterday in the House of Representatives. 
I salute CHARLIE HALLECK and CHARLIE 
Hoxvxx, our other House Republicans, and 
the band of courageous Democrats who 
joined with them in defeating the legislative 
monstrosity that was based upon a ruthless 
concept of ruling or ruining American agri- 
culture. 

As to human welfare, Republican pro- 
grams are a marriage of head and heart. 
This is evidenced by our great expansion 
between 1953 and 1961 of social security 
coverage and unemployment insurance, as 
well as increases in their benefits. We 
blended these advances with attempts to 
reduce public assistance payments made nec- 
essary by the broadened social security cov- 
erage. We oppose the dole approach, the 
paternalistic approach, the shepherd of the 
people concept, which seem to hold so much 
appeal for our opponents. We Republicans 
insist that welfare efforts should strive con- 
stantly to bulld self-reliance, initiative, and 
self-respect not destroy them. 
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We believe that all such must be admin- 
istered with painstaking care to avoid abuses 
harmful both to the recipient and the tax- 
paying public. 

REPUBLICANS OPPOSE FEDERAL MONOPOLY 

Republicans stand for partnership, not 
Federal monopoly, in many aspects of public 
affairs—for example, water resource develop- 
ment. We are for effective and diligent but 
not vindictive enforcement of antitrust stat- 
utes; for labor-management negotiations 
kept free of Federal domination; for help- 
ing the aged meet the crises of catastrophic 
illness but avoiding compulsory participa- 
tion in programs of medical care; for giving 
needed aid to colleges to help them meet 
exploding enrollments; for continuing civil 
rights advances with a responsible appreci- 
ation of the profound sensitivities with 
which this area has always been charged. 

As to the power-concentrating trends of 
New Frontier legislation—Republicans are 
as united in resistance to these as we are 
united in support of efforts to keep the power 
of government properly balanced and dif- 
fused. In this posture I believe our party 
is foursquare with the American people. 

This is why, my friends, it is so important 
that we work as we have never before worked 
for increased Republican strength in both 
Houses of Congress. Our first objective is to 
win control of the House of Representatives. 

It is not to win power for its own sake that 
we must strive for these gains; neither ls it 
to satisfy anyone's personal ambition. 
Rather, we are attempting to assure govern- 
mental results in harmony with the princi- 
ples I have outlined. 

As for us Republicans, we are simply trying 
to do for our country, not trying to have it 
do more and more for us. 

FREEDOM HINGES ON GOP VICTORY 


If America is to stay free—if our Nation 18 
to stay solvent—if local government is to 
survive—if the worker and his family are to 
be able to do for themselves, to acquire more 
for themselves, and to bequeath to their chil- 
dren an America burgeoning with opportuni- 
ties—I believe that the first great step is for 
Republicans to win the congressional elec- 
tions this fall. A sure-footed and dedica 
Republican Congress can hélp preserve the 
necessary balance and perspective in govern- 
ment—even as our forefathers intended. 

Now, my friends, one final thought. Re- 
cently I read that the word victory“ has 
been expunged from certain New Frontier 
dictionaries. Personally I—and I think all 
Republicans—still like the word. 

So starting tonight, let's set out on an 
unremitting campaign, with all our talents, 
all our numbers, all our resources, to 
certain that victory will be ours—victory in 
1962—and then, victory in 1964. 


We Keep Going Into Debt—Do We 
Have To Plan It? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, the Mil- 
waukee Journal, Milwaukee, Wis., on 
June 19, 1962, carried an editorial con- 
cerning the administration’s fiscal policy 
of planning budget deficits to pep up the 
economy of this country, 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the editorial which is as follows: 
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Wr Kerr God Into Dest—Do We Have To 
Puan Ir? 

With quiet determination, the adminis- 
tration seems to be moving toward a fiscal 
Policy of planning budget deficits to pep up 

economy. 

The policy isn’t official yet. But the Presi- 
dent, Treasury Secretary Dillon, and other 
top officials have been hinting at it regularly 
in recent speeches. This approach would 
represent an abrupt departure from tradi- 
tion in a country where every administra- 
tion is expected to least to pay lip service 
to a balanced budget, even if such a goal is 
Tarely achieved. 

The administration's argument is that a 
Planned deficit permits the Government to 
"Pend more than it taxes, with the effect 

t more cash is pumped into the economy 

is taxed out. The expected result is 
Breater consumer demand and a stronger 
omy. Presumably, the administration 

d create the deficit by carrying out 
Plans for a wholesale tax cut while main- 
8 Government spending at present 


ae crucial question about this strategy 
how much of a deficit the economy can 
drin before demand outruns supply, 
t ging with it inflation that would drive 
P prices, threaten the campetitive posture 
American goods in world markets and 
Our gold to foreign shores. 
ese are delicate matters that can't be 
to chance alone. They require more 
Public discussion than the administration 
engaged in so far. 
Tt might also be wise to keep in mind that 
Federal budgets have been in the red 27 out 
the last 33 years and most of these were 


the This is equal to more than half of 
ana country’s total annual output of goods 

Services. It may be trite, but there is 
Merit in the old saw that you can't always 
Spend yourself rich. 


Every Family Needs Just Plain Jack 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1962 


not. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, as I 
eon Mentioned on some few occasions 
the ously, Art Hoppe, a columnist for 
San Francisco Chronicle, has ex- 
touonal talent in presenting some fic- 
labous top-level conversations under the 
bel of “Just Plain Jack.” 
wilt is my thought that the following 
equally appealing as those in- 
Serted in the Recor» in the past. 
i The article follows: 
From the San Francisco Chronicle, June 21, 
1962] 
Every Famy Nxxns Just PLAIN Jack 
(By Art Hoppe) 
158 00 morning, friends in televisionland. 
J oa tak another visit with Just Plain 


Funning a country can be fun. 
st we join Just Plain Jack today he is 
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Jack. Hi, Bobby. That's a nice new dress 
shirt you're wearing. What's this one say 
across the front? 

Bossy. Well, you said I was getting too 
old for my “Beat Yale” one. So I had it 
changed to “Beat Hoffa.” 

Jack (sighing). I suppose that's a little 
better for my image. But where's Ethel? 

(Ethel enters, shakes hands with. Jack, 
walks over and falls in the pool.) 

Jack. Good of you to drop in, Ethel. 

Bossy (shaking his head). I've told her 
time and again not to fall in before the hors 
d'oeuvres. But you know how she Is, a bar- 
rel of fun, 

Portty Prerre, the faithful family retain- 
er (tugging nervously at Jack's sleeve). 
Chief, there’s something I ought to tell you. 

Jack. I know, Pierre. Ethel isn’t helping 
my image. But she was dressed for it. An 
old Dior with bouffant water wings and 

(A short gentleman wearing naught but 
glasses, a bow tie and a bathing suit, dashes 
in, cries: “Ask not what your country can 
dò for you, save Ethel.“ And dives into the 
pool.) 

Jack (awed). Who the hell was that? 

Bossy. Arthur S. Junior, the faithful fam- 
ily economist. He insisted on wearing a 
bathing sult because he read about our 
parties. 

Jack. These liberals are awfully anxious, 
aren't they? 

Bossy. Especially about us. Well, last one 
in is a rotten egg. (And he runs over, exe- 
cutes a triple gainer and disappears into the 
pool, tails flying.) 

PORTLY PIERRE 
Chief, listen—— 

Jack. Not now, Pierre. Here comes Teddy. 
Teddy, great to see you. And I don’t want 
you to think for a moment that I'm sore be- 
cause you've promised I'd give a postmaster- 
ship to everyone in Massachusetts who votes 
for you. What if it does hurt my image? 

Txbov. I knew you'd take it that way, 
Jack. After all, I am old enough to have a 
State of my own. 

Jack. You bet, Teddy. Ready for your 
usual dip? (The next Senator from Massa- 
chusetts sails away his tophat, bounds to the 
pool, yelling, “Yipee.” And vanishes with a 
double somersault.) 

PorTLY PERRE (frantically). But, Chief, 
I've been trying to tell you. There's no 
water in the pool today. 

Jack. Quiet. Here comes Roger Blough. 

Will Roger Blough get in the swim? Or 
will he be pushed like before? Tune in to 
our next heart-warming episode. 

And meanwhile, as you go down the by- 
ways of life; folks, remember: When skies 
are gray, when things go wrong, when you 
think of having fun, think of Just Plain 
Jack. 


(wringing his hands). 


The Ingredients of Despotism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, a well- 
known French philosopher who lived 
and died between 1689 and 1755, Charles 
de Secondat Montesquieu, had this to 
say about despotism: 

As virtue is necessary in a republic, and 
honor in a monarchy, fear is what is re- 
quired in a despotism. As for virtue, it is 
not at all necessary, and honor would be 
dangerous there, 
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We have in the last few months seen a 
& form of despotism exerted—masquer- 
ading under the false name of Presiden- 
tial authority and prerogatives. 

Some people foolishly cheer the Presi- 
dent on when he exerts unusual Presi- 
dential power. They seem to feel it is an 
reer of strength coupled with wis- 

om. 

I believe it is becoming more and more 
apparent, however, that those in Con- 
gress who recognize despotism, or an at- 
tempt at despotism for what it actually 
is, are making a valiant effort to pre- 
serve our freedoms, and to retain legis- 
lative power in the legislative branch 
where our Constitution so wisely placed 
it. 

At this point, it appears to me that our 
President should try to objectively ana- 
lyze why some of his most cherished pro- 
grams are being defeated and not by the 
so-called Republican-southern Demo- 
erat coalition. If he finds, in that ob- 
jective analysis, that ingredients of des- 
potism have contributed to his pro- 
gram’s failure, perhaps he will cease the 
continuous effort to place legislative 
power in the hands of the executive de- 
partments. 

An editorial in the Bismarck Tribune 
of June 20, 1962, pretty well outlines 
some of the feeling prevalent all over the 
country today. It is time this is recog- 
nized for what it is—the voice of the 
people objecting to something they sense 
is to be feared. 

I would like to ask permission that the 
editorial “President Denounces Opposi- 
tion” be included with my remarks to- 


day. 
The editorial follows: 
[From the Bismarck (N. Dak.) Tribune, 
June 20, 1962] 
PRESIDENT DENOUNCES OPPOSITION 


President Kennedy takes on more of the 
appearance of an absolutist day by day. 

He has urged Members of Congress who 
don't agree with his proposals to swallow 
their objections, shelye their principles, and 
vote as he demands. 

He and his White House staff have found 
ways to punish newsmen who write stories to 
which he objects. 

He has used the authority of the presidency 
to control prices and wages. 

He reserves the right to condemn others 
for acts which he opposes but resents being 
held responsible himself. 

He attempts to stifle objection and opposi- 
tion based upon principle by labeling it as 
political obstruction. 

All of this was reemphasized at the Presi- 
dent's press conference last Wednesday when 
he urged support for his propositions on 
“matters of great national importance,” de- 
manded support for his farm program, urged 
Republicans to set aside politics until 1964 
and generally asked that he be freed of the 
limitations imposed by opposition. 

The plea to wait until 1964 to argue 
politics is a specious one, of course. 

Politics is the science of government. It 
is just as important for a loyal opposition to 
fight for its point of view as it is for the 
party which happens to control the govern- 
ment to fight for its viewpoint. 

What the President regards as being in the 
national interest is not necessarily in the na- 
tional interest. For example, millions of 
Americans think that deficit financing is 
against the national interest. They feel the 
same way about giving billions to countries 
in league with Communist Russia. Yet Presi- 
dent Kennedy, embracing both, appears to 
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demand that those who don't agree with him 
keep their mouths shut in the national 
interest,” 

The inference is that anyone who dares dis- 
agree with him, and vote his pro- 
posals, is acting against the national in- 
terest under political inspiration. 

These are the marks of an absolultist, who 
either consciously or otherwise seeks to draw 
absolute power unto himself. 

Neither Democrats nor Republicans, in 
Congress or out, should permit themselves 
to be clubbed into submission to Presidential 
dictation. 


Our Asia Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is not the conservatives in America 
speaking. It comes from one of the most 
distinguished and able members of the 
liberal party in the Philippines. 

Something is badly wrong with our 
foreign policy when we bow to every 
whim of neutrals and neglect our true 
and tried friends. 

The following appeared in the Even- 
ing Star, Thursday, June 14; it deserves 
the attention of every Member of Con- 
gress and the State Department: 
FILIPINO SENATOR ATTACKS AMERICA’S ASIA 

Poller 

Mania, June 14.—A leader of the ruling 
Liberal Party delivered a slashing attack on 
American policy in Asia today, expressing 
President Macapagal's antineutralist line in 
even stronger terms than the President. 

Senator Ferdinand E. Marcos, head of the 
party and a probable candidate for Presi- 
dent of the Philippines in the next election, 
said in a speech: 

“The repetition of vacillation, disorienta- 
tion and lack of purpose, as well as addiction 
to compromising with neutralism and with 
the Communist partisans, have often raised 
the fear in our minds that our young men 
today or in the future may be compelled to 
take to the hills to engage in guerrilla war- 
fare all over again, should America repeat 
its decision to abandon the Philippines as 
it abandoned Laos, North Vietnam, North 
Korea, the mainland of China, and, in the 
dim but recollectible past, Bataan and Cor- 
regidor.“ 


LAOS PUSSYFOOTING 

Speaking at a World War II veterans ban- 
quet in honor of Russell W. Volckmann, for- 
mer American guerrilla commander, Senator 
Marcos said: 

“American policy in Japan has not stopped 
the Japanese from trading with Peiping, nor 
has Japan graduated into a reliable or valu- 
able ally in case of war. 

“The partitioning of Korea was reenacted 
in Vietnam; the pussyfooting in Laos indi- 
cated disorientation in policy. 

“Indian, Burmese and Indonesian neutral- 
ism has attracted the credulous pseudointel- 
lectuals of the State Department. The 
American policy of aid to Indonesia * * * 
certainly has not stopped the spread of com- 
munism to our south.” 

RELIANCE AND AMITY 


But the Senator, himself a guerrilla com- 
mander in the war, also found some com- 
plimentary things to say about U.S. policy. 
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“Heartwarming to all the countries around 
the Chinese mainland,” he said, is the send- 
ing of American troops to Thailand, the mili- 
tary to South Vietnam and the return to 
importance of guerrilla operations in their 
military planning. 

“For this the American Government 
should be congratuated.” 

Regarding Philippine-American relations, 
the Senator said, “So far nothing has 
changed the relationship of mutual reliance 
and amity.” 

“When I say the Filipino soldier is ready 
to fight and die alongside the American sol- 
dier this is not based on emotion, but on 
fact,” he said. “It is a necessary fact for 
the survival of the Filipino race.” 


Congressman John Taber Honored by 
Keuka College on June 10, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JESSICA McC. WEIS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, a distin- 
guished colleague and close personal 
friend of mine, Representative JoHN 
TABER, of Auburn, N.Y., was awarded an 
honorary doctor of laws degree at the 
54th commencement of Keuka College, 
Keuka Park, N.Y. 

JoHN Taser has dedicated over 40 
years of his life to serving his congres- 
sional district and the Nation in the 
U.S. House of Representatives. He 
richly deserves the tribute which has 
been paid to him by Keuka College and 
I should like to include at this point in 
the Recorp the citation which was read 
at the time that the honorary doctor of 
laws degree was presented to him. 

The citation follows: 

CITATION 


President Litterick, the Honorable JOHN 
Taser, lawyer, Cayuga County justice, Mem- 
ber of Congress, and public servant, received 
his formal education at Yale University and 
the New York Law School and his vastly 
richer experience in the public forum. 

He began the practice of law at Auburn 
in 1904, but during the majority of his ma- 
ture years he has been a maker of laws. 
He has been a Member of the House of 
Representatives for a period of years seldom 
equaled in our national history, He was 
first elected to represent the 38th New York 
District in the 68th Congress and served 
without interruption through the 82d Con- 
gress. Subsequently he was elected to rep- 
resent the 36th New York District in the 
83d to the present 87th Congress. 

He has served on many of the most influ- 
ential committees of the Congress and twice 
he has been chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee. 

The Honorable JoHN Tasrr, lawyer, Con- 
gressman, and public servant, Keuka College 
welcomes the privilege of honoring you to- 
day. You have many times been honored 
by your peers and by those who speak in 
behalf of the American people. It seems 
particularly appropriate that this honor to- 
day should come from those of your own 
district. 

With the conclusion of the present Con- 
gress you will have culminated 40 years as 
a Member of the House of Representatives. 
These have been years fraught with peril 
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and opportunity and when the concept of 
Government by, of, and for the people has 
been challenged as never before in our his- 
tory. That you have served faithfully and 
with integrity during these four decades 
is evidenced by the continuing trust in you 
by your constituents. 

While recognizing your loyal services to 
your own political party, we recognize to- 
day your higher loyalty to constitutional 
government and your services to all of the 
people both within your district and also of 
the commonweal. Keuka College gratefully 
acknowledges your many services through 
many years. 

Your name symbolizes that devotion to 
responsible leadership which we cherish for 
our beloved Nation. 


Defeat of Farm Bill Could Cost Kansas 
Farmers $100 Million 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though the defeat of the farm bill on the 
floor of the House of Representatives 
was hailed by the Republican leadershiP 
as a great victory for farm freedom, 
many of the farmers in my area believe 
that this was a bitter blow to their 
pocketbooks. 

Unless the Congress takes some fur- 
ther action within the next few days to 
offset the effect of this defeat of con- 
structive farm legislation, the farmers 
in my State stand to lose $100 million 
or more on their 1963 wheat crop. Typi- 
cal of the farm reaction in Kansas is 
this editorial written by Mr. Don Ken- 
dall, farm editor of the Hutchinson 
News, the largest newspaper in my dis- 
trict, which appeared in the June 24 
issue thereof. I ask permission to insert 
this article in the Recorp. 

The article follows: 

WHEAT FARMER CARVED Ur 
(By Don Kendall) 

Kansas farmers had $100 million go up in 
flames in their U.S, House of Representatives 
last Thursday. 

For years the problems of farmers have 
been called political footballs, though most 
leaders at least said solutions should be 
sought on nonpartisan basis. Most attempts 
have been bipartisan, with Republicans an 
Democrats sharing the credit (and often the 
blame) for devising Federal farm pro 

When the votes were counted Thursday, 
there was no doubt the decision was down 
party lines. Only one Republican—a Nebras- 
kan—voted in favor of the Democratic ad- 
ministration’s 

The brutal, GOP-stained robes, the elected 
high priests carved the wheat farmer to ap“ 
pease the gods of election and conservatism. 

And when five Kansas Congressmen helped 
lift the knife, they cut from Kansas farm 
about one-fourth of an average wheat crop: 

For unless a miracle occurs, Kansas, in 1963 
will raise wheat for which Government pric® 
supports will be 20 cents a bushel less tha? 
provided in the bill slaughtered by partisan 
killers. 

The Kennedy-Freeman farm program 
wasn't without blemish. It was an omnibus 
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bill and included sections for farm wares 
froin corn to cotton and conservation. Some 
Of the feed grains provisions were unsavory 
to high plains agriculture; the provision for 
allotment cuts on wheat. were less than 
Tealistic. 

But for the first time in history, Kansas 
Congressmen had a chance to support a 
Measure which would have placed controls 
on bushel output, not simply acres and acres 
and acres. 

It would have been a step. Only time 
would have told whether it would have been 
forward; but the alternative—going back to 
the tried and disproved theories of Starva- 
tion-but-Free-Enterprise Benson—at the 
very least is treading in the same old place. 

This year Kansas has an average wheat 
Crop—around 200 million bushels. There is 
little reason to believe Kansas will produce 
less than this, given near-ayerage moisture. 

This year, under the “socialistic, Govern- 
Ment-controlied" farm program initiated a 
Year ago as a temporary measure, Kansas 
Wheat farmers will receive about $400 million 
Government supporis—including premi- 
Ums—for their grain. 

In addition they will receive #72 million 
Payments for taking some of their wheatland 
Sut of production for 1 year. 

This is a $472 million wheat crop at the 
nee the “restrictive” Government 
p 

Suppose Kansas raises 200 million bushels 
next year. On basis of Benson pricing sys- 
tem, which the farm program reverts to auto- 
matically, now here's what the 1963 wheat 
crop will be worth: 

Government price supports of about $1.80 
& bushel. 
$ This is $360 million for wheat farmers next 

ear. 


And that's all. 

They won't receive that extra 20 cents a 
el provided this year. 

They won't be forced by the Government 
to cut allotments under the Benson plan, and 
naturally won't have to worry about receiv- 
ing any Government rental payments. 

Deduct $72 million received this year. 

This amounts to $112 million less if Kansas 

another average wheat crop in 1963. 

And there still will be allotments, market- 
ing cards, base acreages, penalties for ex- 
Seeding allotments, prison terms for fraudu- 
lent dealings by farmers, lines at the ASOS 

ce, measurement of fields to insure 
compliance. 

And more than that—the American public 
continue to pay #1 million a day to 
Ship which probably still will be in 
us. 


West Virginia Governor’s Conference on 
Coal Recovery 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1962 


cou BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, today I 
tended a conference called by the Gov- 
Emor of my State of West Virginia, the 
E orable William Wallace Barron, to- 
8 with other members of the dele- 
ation, and Senators Jennings Randolph 
rg Robert C. Byrd, held in the New Sen- 
A Office Building. The purpose of this 
eting was to discuss and plan a con- 
effort on the part of our National 

State Governments, together with 
industry management and labor, to 
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increase coal's share in the energy mar- 
kets of the world. In that connection, 
Mr. Speaker, I wish to include the state- 
ments of His Excellency, Governor Bar- 
ron, and Senators Byrd and Randolph, 
of West Virginia. 

REMARKS BY Gov. WILLIAM WALLACE BARRON, 

OF West VIRGINIA 


We are here today to work together to 
plan positive action that will increase coal’s 
share in the energy markets of the world. 
This will mean more profits for the coal 
industry and new jobs for West Virginians. 

As Governor, I speak for all the people of 
West Virginia in thanking your for your 
attendance. We recognize the valuable con- 
tributions which you, as a part of your 
everyday life, make to the coal industry and 
the general well-being of our State and 
Nation. We appreciate your willingness to 
participate in this Conference on Coal 
Recovery. 

There are present here today representa- 
tives of almost every governmental agency— 
State and Federal—having contact with the 
coal industry. 

In addition, there are represented the rail- 
roads and most of the other industrial or- 
ganizations, as well as our State coal advisory 
committee and council of economic advisers, 
all of which have a vital stake in the coal 
industry and the growth and development of 
West Virginia. 

These groups, combined with the elected 
representatives of our people, certainly com- 
prise a body with experience and intellect 
suffiicent to recognize and solve any prob- 
lems which exist in the coal industry. It 
is this combined effort which we begin here 
today. 

Increased markets and new uses for coal 
mean profits, and more profits mean more 
jobs. 

My recent trip to Japan convinced me that 
we will sell more coal to that.country and 
other foreign nations. This means increased 
business for the railroads, which are to haul 
the coal to ports of shipment. By our com- 
bined efforts, we will increase our coal ex- 
ports all over the world. By the same coop- 
erative endeavor, we will develop our domes- 
tic sales. 

I view this conference as a concerted 
effort to solve coal’s problems and as a 
major advance in the development of a 
stronger economy. There is ample reason 
to be optimistic. Things have begun to 
look up in West Virginia. Proof of this is 
in the fact that the State administration 
is closing out the fiscal year with a surplus. 

This meeting is designed to produce posi- 
tive results, The group gathered here can 
and must, beginning with its actions today, 
take the necessary step to move the coal 
industry forward. 

I am asking you to tell us what the State 
administration, working with our congres- 
sional delegation, can do to help in this 
important undertaking. We offer you the 
services of our State agencles, departments, 
committees, and council, all dedicated to 
serving coal and other industries. 

I challenge you to make the most effective 
use of our combined efforts. 

Remarks BY SENATOR JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Democrat, OF WEST VIRGINIA 

In remarks to a conferènce on recovery of 
the coal industry, it will be my purpose not 
only to mention coal but to discuss some 
of the problems surrounding the industry 
producing it and the economy depending 
largely on it. 

In these 40 words I spoke the word coal“ 
twice. I referred to coal 100 percent more 
times than did the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. Gotpwarer] in his address of 40 min- 
utes at Pittsburgh on June 18, 1962. 

Our colleague inserted his speech in the 
June 19, 1962, CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. After 
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his salutation, “Mr. Chairman and members 
of the National Coal Association,” he never 
again mentioned coal. 

Four days later, in another speech similar 
to the one he delivered in Pittsburgh, Sena- 
tor Gotpwarra decried Government plan- 
ning. But I am grateful that 63 Senators 
joined in passing legislation last year for a 
national fuels and energy study, which is 
Government planning. The Arizona Sena- 
tor, however, was not among the 18 Re- 
publicans who cosponsored with 45 Demo- 
crats the resolution I introduced. We believe 
coal will benefit from the recommendations 
which will come from the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs as a consequence 
of the study now in progress. 

The esteemed Senator and I are members 
of the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare and two of its most active subcommit- 
tees. I recognize his philosophy and I un- 
derstand what the status of Government 
would be under his philosophy. But I doubt 
that the Government of these United States, 
responsive to the conviction of a majority of 
citizens, ever will abdicate its responsibilities 
in the degree I believe he advocates. 

Our agenda includes the topic, “The Need 
for Cooperative Effort,” and discussion of 
“Current Research Projects,” and considera- 
tion of “Trends in Coal Marketing.” 

It is inconceivable that there would not 
be Government implications and need for 
Government cooperation in varying degrees 
in these areas. In fact, the measure of co- 
operation needed from Government by the 
coal industry must come from strong Gov- 
ernment. : 

Certainly, in the need for cooperative ef- 
fort and in trends in coal marketing,” 
there cannot be any logical discussion with- 
out giving consideration to the problems of 
coal as a consequence of the impact of im- 
ports of residual fuel oil. There is also the 
seasonal dumping of natural gas at reduced 
rates under industrial boilers. 

Very frankly, unless there is Government 
cooperation to help less inequitable impacts 
by these sources of competition, coal as a 
major fuel will be virtually eliminated by 
residual oil and dumped natural gas long 
before atomic power usurps the fuels mar- 
kets provided by the electric utilities. 


The transportation and marketing of coal 
are inseparable factors in the light of con- 
ditions imposed by competitive fuels. Here, 
also, unless there is cooperation by Govern- 
ment, coal’s mine-to-market problems could 
grow so complex that they could become 
almost insurmountable. 

Something more than mere cooperation 
is essential. Cohesive cooperation through 
teamwork is the imperative need of the coal 
industry—both within the industry and be- 
tween the industry and government. 

Governor Barron deserves our commenda- 
tion for calling this conference today. All 
of us are cooperative, with him, in this coun- 
seling together. 

In no facet is cooperative team effort more 
necessary than in the field of research. And 
given the problems and competition faced by 
coal, there is no industry needing the fruits 
of research in greater degree. 

There is no reason to dwell on the un- 
fortunate detalls, but I deplore the demise 
of a $5 million authorization voted last year 
by the Senate for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to supplement other coal research 
activities through nuclear and radiation ex- 
plorations of a vital nature. 


It will be recalled that in this effort I in- 
vited my capable colleague, Senator ROBERT 
O. BYRD, and other colleagues from coal pro- 
ducing States, to join me in cosponsoring the 
$5 million AEC coal research amendment. 
It was defeated in the House of Representa- 
tives, 

Subsequently, we did the best we could to 
keep coal research alive in the nuclear en- 
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ergy field. I predict real developments help- 
ful to coal eventually will develop. 

We had $114 million appropriation include 
in the funds for the AEC to continue coal 
research this year, But application of these 
funds necessarily had to be limited to pre- 
viously authorized phases of investigation, 
rather than include work of the broader na- 
ture which would have been authorized by 
our earlier Senate amendment defeated in the 
House. I am pleased, nevertheless, that the 
$114 million AEC coal research appropriation 
became a fact. And I feel that coal research 
agencies could use and should engender a 
better working relationship with the AEC and 
nuclear scientists. 

Now I am privileged to refer to another 
appropriation. ‘This one is for the next fiscal 
year and is for the Office of Coal Research. 
The amount approved by the House was 
augmented by approximately $1,450,000 
through favorable Senate action on an 
amendment which Senator Byrn initiated in 
the Appropriations Committee. I realized 
the need for additional coal research funds 
and supported the amendment in the Inte- 
rior Department appropriations bill. What 
the future holds for this additional coal re- 
search fund in the House-Senate conference 
remains to be seen. It has apparently lacked 
cooperative teamwork effort thus far. I hope 
it will not suffer the same fate as did the $5 
million authorization for AEC coal research 
in 1961. 

The record is clear that in the Senate we 
have taken positive actions on coal research. 
I do not deprecate the progress made by 
private industry in coal research. I applaud 
its contributions in this vital area. But 
there must be teamwork between Govern- 
ment and industry, as well as within the in- 
dustry and within the Government; there 
must be a determination on specific areas 
of research effort. Otherwise, money 
sources will shrivel and the search for neces- 
sary new uses for coal will be frustrated. 
Under such a circumstance, coal would face 
a bleak future. 

But we can all have faith—a faith we must 
sustain and strengthen by achievement 
through work. Certainly coal research is 
an area in which Government cooperation is 
a must under competitive conditions facing 
the coal complex. 

Governor Barron, Senator Bran, House col- 
leagues, Federal and State agency policy- 
makers, and coal industry leaders for both 
labor and management, I pledge cooperative 
effort with eagerness and purpose. 

Remarks OF U.S, SENATOR ROBERT C. BYRD or 
WEST VIRGINIA 

The coal industry is perhaps the only in- 
dustry in the United States that is selling its 
product at the point of production for less 
money today than it did 10 years ago. This 
is because the industry has progressed 
through automation to greater productivity 
per man-hour of work. 

But despite the progress that has been 
made by the coal industry, the industry has 
become an economic enigma—an enterprise 
baffied and perplexed by Government policies 
and governmental indifference to its needs. 
In fact, it can be stated unequivocally that 
what our Government is doing and is not 
doing with respect to the coal industry seems 
designed to retard the industry's present 
progress and its future vitality. 

This is evidenced by the halfhearted man- 
ner in which restrictions have been placed 
on foreign imports of residual oil the quotas 
on which are always being adjusted“ up- 
ward but never downward. It is also evi- 
denced by the longstanding governmental 
attitude toward vitally needed research to 
find and develop new uses for coal—and 
attitude which can perhaps best be described 
as parsimonious and lackadasical, 

It took an act of Congress to establish the 
Office of Coal Research, in July of 1960, That 
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agency should have been created by the 
Government 15 or 20 years ago, when it be- 
came evident that the coal industry needed 
a helping hand because of the one-sided 
competition it was facing from other fuels. 

When the Office of Coal Research was es- 
tablished, it was given a budget of $1 mil- 
lion. Approximately $260,000 of that money 
was used for staffing and equipment. Inas- 
much as the agency operated without an 
administrator until Mr, George A. Lamb was 
appointed in April 1961, no money was spent 
on research. Thus, there was a carryover of 
$940,000 in appropriated funds. 

But at the time of Mr. Lamb's appoint- 
ment, the budget estimates for fiscal year 
1962 had already been submitted, and again 
only $1 million was requested. This then 
gave the agency a total of $1,940,000 with 
which to operate and pay administrative ex- 
penses., It was a sum of money totally in- 
sufficient as the base for large-scale research 
and development programs. 

Thus, upon making a realistic appraisal 
of his new responsibilities, Mr. Lamb sub- 
mitted a budget request for $6 million for 
fiscal year 1963. The Budget Bureau slashed 
this back to $2 million. 

However, when the Office of Coal Research 
made its fiscal 1963 budget request, it was 
considering several very promising coal re- 
search and development projects, two of 
which I had become personally interested in 
several months previously—Project Gaso- 
line and Project Bootstrap. The budget 
slash from $6 million to $2 million could 
have delayed the successful completion of 
these projects for several years. 

Therefore, as a member of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee on the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and Related Agencies, 
I amended the Office of Coal Research budget 
to include an additional $1,450,000 for 
Project Gasoline and Project Bootstrap. 

Now I have related the brief history of the 
Office of Coal Research to point up the Goy- 
ernment’s attitude with respect to the prob- 
lems and needs of the coal industry. Our 
Government knows the value of research. 
It knows that while research requires large 
sums of money to be successful, the success 
of any research project is usually a million- 
fold more valuable than its dollars-and- 
cents cost, 

I think I should state at this point that 
the research programs of the Bureau of Mines 
have been, of necessity, oriented to the safe 
and efficient production, preparation, and 
handling of coal, The Agency has also con- 
cerned itself with research on combustion 
techniques for more efficient boiler utiliza- 
tion of coal; it has initiated research work 
with respect to the conversion of coal to 
other forms of energy, and it is conducting 
many other kinds of beneficial research pro- 
grams. But, even so, the Bureau of Mines 
research programs have likewise suffered 
from financial undernourishment. 

In coal we have virtually an untapped re- 
source of enormous wealth—wealth which 
can only be ours if we can find new uses for 
this resource—wealth which can mean jobs 
for thousands of unemployed persons in the 
coal industry and in industries which can 
come into being through new coal uses. 

More than 100 years ago Edgar Allen Poe 
said: 

It may well be doubted whether human 
ingenuity can construct an enigma of the 
kind which human ingenuity may not, by 
proper application, resolve.” 

The economic enigma of the coal industry 
can be resolved: It can be resolved by the 
imposition of reduced import quotas on re- 
sidual oil; by the establishment of a na- 
tional fuels policy, and by a fully financed 
program of research and development. Any 
other course of action by our Government 
should be considered as á bland disregard to 
& critically serious problem. 


June 25 
Paradox in Poland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago, the other body of the Congress 
voted to terminate all aid, including sales 
of our surplus farm commodities, to Fo- 
land, Yugoslavia and other Communist- 
dominated countries. 

A day later, the Membership of that 
House had some second thoughts 
decided to modify its original action- 
As things stand now, the Senate version 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1962 
would permit some types of Public Law 
480 assistance to certain Communist- 
dominated countries. The President 
would have to determine which ones 
could qualify for the special waiver ap- 
proved by the Senate. 

It would appear on the surface, there- 
fore, that no harm has been done. On 
the contrary, the action of the other 
House has been interpreted in some cir- 
cles as a sound and constructive re- 
minder to the Communists that we are 
not going to play around with them. 

I must disagree with such an interpre- 
tation. I believe that no. amount 
rationalization will cover up the fact that 
the action in the other House has done 
grave harm to our position abroad. 

Why do I say this? For two reasons: 
First, the action in the other House 
showed that the majority of its member- 
ship have little faith in our President: 
and, secondly, it implied that the same 
membership is not really concerned about 
what happens to the people suffering to- 
day under Communist bondage—that at 
least some highly placed officials in the 
United States may be willing to write off 
those people to permanent Comm 
domination. 

Let us look at some facts which relate 
to this issue. 

First, we must remember that we have 
several laws which already—and rather 
emphatically—declare it to be the policy 
of our Government not to aid, assist, or 
support Communist regimes anywhere in 
the world. 

Section 620 of the Foreign Assistance 
Act, for instance, prohibits assistance to 
the government of any country which iS . 
dominated or controlled by the interna- 
tional Communist movement. 

The Export Control Act prohibits ex- 
ports of strategically important goods to 
the Soviet Union and all the countries 
under its domination, and to all other 
countries which may threaten the secu" 
rity of the United States. 

And the Battle Act calls for the termi- 
nation of our assistance to any nation 
which ships implements of war and other 
strategic items to the Soviet Union, its 
satellites, and all countries which threat- 
en our national security. 

We have, therefore, clear and repeated 
expressions in our present laws on 
important subject. 

At the same time, in each of the laws 
I have mentioned, Congress has provided , 
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the Chief Executive with certain free- 
of action. The President may, 
When he considers it important to the 
National interests and security, waive 
above prohibitions within certain 
Clearly defined limits. 

The President—whether he is a Demo- 
Crat or a Republican—must have that 
etion if he is to fulfill his constitu- 
onal responsibility in the field of for- 
policy. The Constitution specifi- 
makes the President responsible 
for the conduct of our foreign affairs. 
Only he bears that responsibility, and 
Only he has access to information neces- 
Sary for making certain determinations 
in the field of foreign policy. 

It is not only shortsighted, but also 

erous in terms of our national in- 
and security, for the Congress to 
attempt to tie the President's hands, as 
Was attempted in the Senate a few days 
Ago. We have given discretionary au- 
rity to our previous Presidents. We 
have given it to Democrats and Repub- 
. It can only appear to the world, 
therefore, that some people in the Senate 
do not have faith in President Kennedy 
if they are trying to take away from him 
powers in the field of foreign policy 
Which his predecessors have enjoyed. 

Similarly, it must appear that some of 
dur legislators want to write off the peo- 
Ples behind the Iron Curtain to perpetual 

unist domination. What other 
Conclusions can they reach when some 
legislators here vote to close the doors— 
to terminate U.S. assistance—and to cut 
Of all contacts with those poor, unfor- 
te people? 

e are engaged in a global, unrelent- 
fight with communism. We are try- 
ing to defeat them—and to protect our 
security. We cannot fight effec- 
tively if we are going to tie one hand be- 
our back, draw a circle around the 
unist-dominated countries, and in 

fect say to the Soviet Union: 

This is your area. You can keep it. We 
ate Writing off these peoples. We are not 

to do anything to make it hard for 

You to communize them. You do what you 

an t with them. We are not going to have 
ything to do with them. 


This, in effect, is what the original 
Senate amendment did. Instead of 
helping to fight communism, it proposed 

tie the President's hand, to make it 

{impossible for him to maintain any ef- 

€ctive contacts with the peoples of the 
unist-dominated countries. 

Mr. Speaker, unfortunately few peo- 
ble have given sufficient thought to the 
Droblem of our relations with the Com- 
Re -~dominated countries. Those 
Mei have considered this problem ob- 
€ctively will not disagree with the state- 
Ments I have just made. The conclu- 
Sions which I have drawn are pertinent 

logical. They apply especially to 

tries such as Poland, whose people 

the ving under Communist domination 
; ugh no fault of their own, 

tin 2s in Poland last year, for the first 

e in my life. I traveled some 1,200 

in that country by automobile. I 

ote to many people on farms, in vil- 

r es, towns, and cities. I spoke to 

en kers, to shopkeepers, to government 

Ployees, and to officials of the regime. 


ESEE 
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And I submitted my findings to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, and the Con- 
gress, in House Report No. 712 of the 87th 
Congress, 1st session. Under permission 
granted to extend my remarks, I want 
to place in the Recorp the recommenda- 
tions which appeared in that report. 
They read as follows: 
SPEÇIAL STUDY MISSION To PoLanp— 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Traditionally, Poland has been a member 
of the Western World. Communist domina- 
tion of Poland since World War II has not 
changed the traditional leanings of the vast 
majority of the Polish people. While the 
Communist regime appears to be in full con- 
trol in Poland, its policies since October 
1956 have favored and achieved wider con- 
tacts with the West, particularly the United 
States. 

There is ample evidence that assistance ex- 
tended to Poland during recent years has 
benefited the Polish people. It has helped 
to maintain a bond of friendship and sym- 
pathy between the people of Poland and 
the people of the United States. At the same 
time, it has tended to lessen Poland’s de- 
pendence on her Communist neighbors. We 
believe that these developments are in the 
interest of the United States and helpful to 
the attainment of our foreign policy objec- 
tives. 

Policy changes flowing from Poland's mem- 
bership in the Communist bloc may at any 
time seriously affect the outlook for the 
future and Influence the course of United 
States-Polish relations. Nevertheless, basing 
our conclusions on our observations in Po- 
land, we recommend that careful considera- 
tion be given to the possibility of expanding 
our economic relations with Poland, includ- 
ing the provision of additional economic as- 
sistance, primarily through the utilization of 
zlotys in the Public Law 480 account and 
further operations under that program. 

In this respect, and in order to strengthen 
the hand of the Executive in future negotia- 
tions with the Polish Government, we are of 
the opinion that amendment of the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Control Act along the 
lines recommended in H.R. 1130 and in simi- 
lar bilis would serve a useful and construc- 
tive purpose. 

We wish to emphasize recommendations 
made earlier in this report to the end that 
any future assistance extended to Poland 
be given in such a form, and under such 
conditions, to assure that the aid benefits the 


people rather than the regime. Aid projects” 


should be selected carefully and on an in- 
dividual basis, with full consideration of 
the guides outlined in this report. Emphasis 
on self-help projects and hard bargaining 
for reciprocal considerations should provide 
the framework for future negotiations with 
the Polish Government. 


Mr. Speaker, just a month ago, the 
Honorable Harris B. MCDOWELL, JR., of 
Delaware, was in Poland on a special 
study mission. Congressman McDow- 
ELL is an able, conscientious, patriotic 
representative of the people of Delaware. 
He is a stanch fighter against com- 
munism. He went to Poland with an 
open mind, but with some reservations 
about the justification of our programs 
in that country. Upon his return, he 
reported his findings to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I would like to place 
them in the Recorp in their entirety, be- 
cause I believe that they are extremely 
pertinent to the issue which concerns 
us. And I want to commend Congress- 
man McDoweE tt for his penetrating and 
impartial analysis of the situation in 
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Poland, and how it is affected by U.S. 

programs in that country: 

Report OF THE STUDY MISSION TO POLAND— 
FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Few nations in recent history have suf- 
fered as much or as long as the people of 
Poland. Invaded by the Nazi war machine 
on Septmeber 1, 1939, and shortly thereafter 
attacked by the Soviet armies from the east, 
Poland was subjected to a ruthless occupa- 
tion. Millions of her people perished during 
the fighting and the occupation. Some of 
her cities were almost completely destroyed. 
In 1945, nearly half of her prewar grea was 
annexed by the U.S. S. R. And since the war, 
her people have lived under Communist 
domination, deprived of the right to fashion 
their future within the framework of free 
democratic institutions. 

Today, Poland is clearly a member of the 
Soviet bloc. The governing regime has 
not been freely elected by her people. It 
was foisted upon them by the Soviet Union. 
Poland is presently bound to the U.S.S.R. 
not only through such formal instrumentali- 
ties as the Warsaw Pact, but also because of 
its exposed geographic position and its heavy 
economic dependence upon the Soviets. 
Even more important is the fact that Soviet 
troops are still present in Poland, as well 
as on her eastern and western borders. 

These facts make Poland an integral part 
of the Soviet bloc. The Polish position on 
international issues reflects this, and rarely 
differs from that of the bloc itself. U.S. 
policies with respect to Poland must take 
these factors fully into account. 

Nevertheless, Poland differs substantially 
from the other members of the Soviet bloc. 

Historically, her people have a basic orien- 
tation toward the West. Their antago- 
nism toward Russian domination is of long 
standing. Their distrust of Germany has 
deep historical roots. Their nationalist 
sentiments are very strong. Poland's tradi- 
tion, and the Independent spirit of her peo- 
ple, have been Instrumental in enabling her 
to attain a unique position within the So- 
viet bloc, 

The attainment of that position dates back 
to Gomulka’s rise to power in Poland in 
1956. Since that time, the Polish Govern- 
ment has enjoyed a measure of autonomy in 
internal affairs. Only a small part of Polish 
agricultural land is collectivized. Freedom 
of worship exists today in Poland, although 
its exercise has been made progressively more 
difficult. The Gomulka regime has per- 
mitted a diversity of expression in the arts 
which is unmatched elsewhere in the Soviet 
bloc. It has also allowed more extensive 
contacts with the West than are permitted 
by other satellite countries. This is true in 
terms of scientific and cultural contacts, ex- 
changes, tourist travel, and the immigration 
of large numbers of Poles to various Western 
countries. 

Beginning in 1957, there has been a big 
change in Poland's relations with the United 
States. This c was reflected on po- 
litical and economic levels. Within certain 
clearly defined limits, we resumed some of 
our trade relations with Poland. We entered 
into more extensive exchange programs with 
Poland than with any other bloc country. 
On the other hand, U.S. officials in Poland 
have been permitted to travel, to make and 
and to develop broader contacts. U.S. vol- 
untary organizations have been able to ad- 
minister food distribution programs which 
give credit to the United States as the source 
of the distributed foods, And Voice of 
America broadcasts are permitted to enter 
Poland without being jammed. 

The extent of our trade relations with 
Poland, and of our activities in that coun- 
try, will be discussed in some detail in the 
following section of this report. At this 
point, we should like to summarize our im- 
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pressions the course of United 
States-Polish relations since 1957. 

We believe that the change has been con- 
structive. It has reflected our recognition of 
Poland's unique position in the Soviet bloc. 
It has demonstrated our willingness to take 
advantage of the opportunity to make US. 
presence felt in Poland. And it has served 
to sustain and enlarge the substantial reser- 
volr of good will toward the United States 
among the people of Poland. 

The Poles have a big job on their hands. 
Their cities still show ample evidence of the 
ravages of war. Their industrial base is 
small and appears largely obsolete. Their 
farming methods and implements seem to a 
large extent outdated. Poland is a relatively 
poor country. She is economically dependent 
on the Soviet Union. Her people need help 
to improve their level of living. Any help 
from the West which aids them in improving 
their lot, and in reducing their economic 
dependence on the Soviet Union, is welcomed 
and appreciated. 

U.S. assistance, extended during the past 
5 years primarily through the sales of our 
surplus agricultural commodities under Pub- 
lic Law 480, appears to have had a favorable 
impact. It enables us to maintain our pres- 
ence in Poland, It provides us with non- 
dollar resources with which we have estab- 
lished a number of e and contacts 
with the Polish people, And, through the 
direct distribution programs, it has brought 
ald—and tangible evidence of American 
friendship—directly to hundreds of thous- 
ands of Polish children, hospital patients, 
and families in need. 

We should not underestimate the value of 
this assistance. Apart from relieving want, 
it advances science, supports cultural and 
economic aspirations of the Poles, and sus- 
tains their hope in a better tomorrow. It 
shows them that they have not been for- 
gotten—written off by the West. 

We are convinced that the attitudes and 
the loyalties of the people living today un- 
der Communist domination will play an 
important part in the outcome of the long- 
range struggle between communism and 
freedom. This struggle exceeds the bounds 
of a physical contest, It is, ultimately, a 
struggle for the minds and hearts of men. 
For this reason, we must try to sustain the 
hopes, and strengthen the feeling of friend- 
ship for the United States, among the Com- 
munist-dominated peoples. We have an 
opportunity to do this today in Poland. We 
should use it, and use it prudently. We 
must be willing to invest in the future, with- 
out expecting immediate dividends from our 
investment. . 

In shaping our policies with respect to 
Poland, it would be foolhardy to assume that 
Poland may be detached from the Commu- 
nist bloc in the immediate future. Nothing 
that we saw in Poland would justify such 
optimism. Poland is firmly under Commu- 
nist control, and, because of her geographical 
location, is likely to remain so for some time 
to come. We must keep this in mind. We 
must expect, and be ready, to change our 
policies with respect to that country on short 
notice. The impermanence of our under- 
takings in Poland is one of the hazards of 
dealing with a Communist-run country. 
The alternative to the continuation of our 
Public Law 480 surplus food programs in 
Poland would be to deny this humanitarian 
type of assistance to the people of that coun- 
try, thereby turning our backs on the tradi- 
tion of good will and friendship toward the 
United States which has historically existed 
between the people of Poland and the peo- 
ple of the United States. 


Mr. Speaker, there is one more article 
that I would like to place in the RECORD 
under the permission granted to extend 
my remarks. This article appeared in 
the Newsweek magazine of June 18, 1962. 
It is entitled Paradox in Poland.” I be- 
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lieve that this article clearly shows why 
the maintenance of our presence in 
Poland is important, and why we would 
be extremely shortsighted and foolish to 
tie the President's hands by adopting the 
type of amendment that was approved 
by the Senate. 
PARADOX IN POLAND 


In Warsaw, in the darkened Church of the 
Holy Cross, a young priest had just finished 
reading Stefan Cardinal W. 's pastoral 
letter urging the faithful to fight atheism, 
materialism, and the corruption of youth: 

“And now,” the priest intoned, “repeat 
after me: ‘We pledge to thee, Holy Mary, 
Queen of Poland, that we shall fight the evil 
forces of atheism and materialism, and that 
we shall protect our youth. So help us God!.“ 

The congregation, kneeling in the pews, in 
the aisles, and on virtually every inch of the 
floor, solemnly repeated the pledge. As they 
finished, there rose from 3,000 throats the 
stirring chant of the Polish prayer: “Ancient 
Queen of Poland, Mary, speak for us, Mary, 
take our nation unto thy care.” 

An American visitor watching this scene 
in the heart of Communist Poland fully ex- 
pected armed militiamen to enter the church 
at any moment and halt the service. But 
nothing of the sort happened. The congre- 
gation dispersed peacefully to nearby cafes 
for afterchurch coffee and cakes. The lonely 
militiaman on duty outside was busily di- 
rectly traffic. 

That such a paradox can exist—and it is 
common throughout Poland—is largely due 
totwo men. One is Communist Party Secre- 
tary Wladyslaw Gomulka, who presides over 
the political destiny of his nation from a 
sparsely furnished, paneled office in the cen- 
tral committee building known as the 
white house. The other is Cardinal 
Wyszynski, ruling his flock—some 85 percent 
of Poland’s 30 million—from the baroque 
episcopal palace at the other end of town. 

The rare meetings between the two men 
have been stormy. But somehow or other 
the commissar and the cardinal have always 
come to terms, The reason is simple: Nei- 
ther can rule Poland without the other, and 
both know it. 

The result of moderation on the part of 
both church and state is a strained but work- 
able compromise. Staunch Catholics admit a 
grudging respect for Gomulka’s Polishness, 
his integrity, and restraint. And s high 
Communist Party official told me with 
barely concealed admiration: “That Wyszyn- 
ski, he is at least a realist; not like that 
Hungarian sleepwalker Mindszenty.” Simi- 
lar compromises appear in virtually every 
aspect of Polish national life. The most im- 
mediately striking are the ubiquitous mani- 
festations of American influence in a Com- 
munist society. 

In jampacked cellar nightclubs in the 
stare miasto, the medieval center of War- 
saw which has been rebuilt nail by nail, 
Polish beatniks cram themselves by the hun- 
dreds into nightclubs for sessions of Dave 
Brubeck and other progressive-jazz musi- 
clans. The twist is also performed with a 
vitality and tireless exuberance that makes 
New York's Peppermint Lounge seem tame by 
comparison. 

Supermarkets: Under U.S. supervision, 
Polish meatpackers are learning new methods 
to sell their Polish hams on U.S. markets. In 
Warsaw, Gdansk (Danzig), and Katowice, 
U.S.-style supermarkets called “Super 
Sams” (shortened form of the Polish for 
super self-service) are springing up to the 
quietly enthusiastic approval of Poland's 
long-suffering housewives. A particular ear 
is kept cocked toward the United States, 
which has given Poland $425 million in 
surplus agricultural products and 660 mil- 
lion in mining machinery and medicines. 
Most Poles know that the United States 
considers both their country and Yugoslavia 
“semi-independent” of the Soviet bloc. 
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U.S. Influence is apparent at Nowa Huta, § 
brandnew steel mill near Cracow that was 
bullt by the Russians and equipped almost 
entirely with Soviet machinery. It now 
boasts a “galvanizing line” supplied by the 
United States, as well as British and West 
German installations. The Soviet part Of 
the plant is bedecked with red and white 
Socialist banners. The Western side is bare 
except for standard safety slogans. 

This plant, which produces 2.2 million tons 
of steel a year, also boasts a Sovie 
“board of complaints“ where the names of 
laggards are publicly prociaimed. “Com 
rade Prazmowski," it read on the day of of 
visit, “your tinplates in lot 1775 are too Bar 
row. Why?” 

I asked what was going to happen to Com“ 
rade Prazmowskl, now that he had been t 
licly castigated. I can take you to him rig? 
away,” the accompanying engineer offi 
“Just saw him drinking beer with his criti 
at the commissary.” 

Tact and sclerosis: Like their Russian 
counterparts, steolworkers are a privileged 
lot. But intellectuals are not so well off. 
professor at Jaglellonian University in Cru- 
cow is lucky to make 2,000 zlotys a mont? 
(a good deal less than a U.S. secretary). BY 
there is little overt thought control. “roe 
just have to use a little tact,” one of th 
professors explained. 1 never mention 
Marxism or Leninism in my lectures. I don 
have to. On the other hand, I don't follow 
the sclerosis philosophy which makes vou 
think that after you go everything will 8° 
Communist. It won’t.” 

Even the Polish commissars show a good 
deal of flexibility. Take Roman Werfel, for 
example—a member of the party Central 
Committee and the Communist propaganda 
chief for the Wroclaw Voivodeship, A beefy 
man in his late fifties, Werfel does not 
worry about semantics in describing his role. 
He treated my questions indulgently but an- 
swered each of them straight. 

“How do I control the press? t 

“There is no advance censorship. Bu 
every 2 or 3 weeks we meet for coffee 
with the editors and discuss what was good 
and what was bad. If a party editor stepi 
out of line and refuses to mend his ways: 
fire him. If he is not a party member, I sim 
ply ask him to 

But,“ he adds quickly, “In the 3 vears 
I have been here I haven't fired anybody 
and nobody has resigned.” 

Asked who it is that tells him what Une 
to take, Werfel says: “My head, generally- 
Then, sensing the conceit of the remark, he 
added: “Of course, on big matters like Berlin 
I call Warsaw.” 

Werfel pooh-poohs the idea that Moscow 
hands down the party line. “In 1926 I pure 
lished a Communist paper in Vienna 2 
wrote a prediction of events after the pil 
sudski coup d'etat. Without any co 5 
tion with Moscow, the underground Commu- 
nist paper in Warsaw came to exactly er 
same conclusions, We were both 100 
wrong.” + 

Few supporters: In spite of Comrade Wer 
tel's educational efforts, the Communist re. 
gime has few supporters. But the reason 
for its unpopularity vary enormously. 
grizzled taxi driver grumbled: “They 2755 
all Jews anyway.” When told that few 
any of the regime were Jewish the dri 
threw up his hands: What's the difference—, 
Jews or Bolsheviks—they are all the same. 

A Cracow student complained that since 
1959 the regime has tightened up on 
dom.” In any case, he added, the 600-zloty- 
a-month Government stipend is not enough. 
His other complaints: Hot water is available 
only twice a week; students get only on? 
good meal a day and—because of ov 
ing in the dormitories—there is no place for 
Bex. 
Perhaps the most dissatisfied group are 
the intellectuals. “Poland is not exactly ® 
police state but we are not free either,” sald 


one scientist. Another said: “The bureau” 
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Stats have become more polite but they still 


turn to prewar days. “After the war,” one 
man told me, “the economy had to be state- 
ed, and this will have to continue, 
Whatever happens. As for the old landown- 
ied the peasants certainly do not want to go 
to them.” And when I put the direct 
puestion to Pole after Pole—“Are you in 
Hare of communism?'—most replied: No, 
t only friendly relations with Russia can 

t us from the Germans.” 
one and hatred of Germany is probably 
of the most important reasons why the 
Poles Seem to acquiesce in the Gomulka re- 
Enia Mention to any Pole the possibility 
nes turaing some of their annexed territo- 
tow to Germany and you have a first-class 
1 on your hands. In fact, the one criticism 
Met of the United States is over its luke- 
title attitude toward confirming Poland's 
tha: to the Oder-Neisse line. “Once you do 
t," is the common refrain, “you will have 
mocked the props from under our Com- 

nist regime.” 

poltertleseness: Pro-Americanism is a major 
li factor in the regime's calcula- 
Thus, a few days before the an- 
1959 Nixon visit, Gomulka tele- 
Ehrushchey and asked whether he 
not cancel the visit in view of the 
ess shown by the people immediate- 
the announcement. Khrushchev 
patience, but the enthusiastic re- 
shown to Nixon as well as to other 
visitors still forces the Communist 
nt to prove its Marxist loyalty by 
Speeches against American imperial- 
Simultaneously, of course, Gomulka 
ashington for shipments of farm sur- 
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To the outsider this Polish picture seems 
— and paradoxical. But somehow or 
the system works. One reason is that 
— alone among the Soviet-bloc coun- 
Another is that 


have 

— with dollops of bourgeois democ- 

- The visible signs of this mixture could 
open-air book fair stretching 
‘s tree-lined Ujazdowska Ave- 
were only a handful of Commu- 
ds out of the 250 showing 
from jazz lexicons to Chinese 
Yiddish newspapers. 
Werfel of Wroclaw has an ex- 
“Polish Communists,” he says, 
tient people. We can wait.” 
if he is waiting for the Poles to cease 
Western, the prospects are for a much 
Wait than even Comrade Werfel ex- 


: Epes 
1 
4 5 


— I earnestly urge the mem- 
to of the House of Representatives 
give careful consideration to the ma- 
terials which I have just placed in the 
to bear them in mind 
we turn to consideration of the 
koeln Assistance Act of 1962 and the 
whic of our relations with the countries 
h os today living under Communist 

on. 


Wage -Price Spiral 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 
IN THE ce tin En Riese 
Wednesday, June 6, 1962 


. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
K. G. Bentson, of the Union Rock 
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& Materials Corp., of Phoenix, Ariz., is a 
man who thinks for himself. A few 
years ago when management was closer 
to its workers than it now is, a proposi- 
tion such as the one Mr. Bentson offers 
his employees would not have been un- 
usual. However, in the economic struc- 
ture now in vogue, it is not only unusual— 
it is revolutionary. Mr. Bentson asked 
his employees to take a cut of 2½ per- 
cent in their wages, provided the savings 
were passed on to the customers of the 
company, in toto. 

Mr. Bentson's article, in the Union 
Rock Review of June 1962 follows: 

I believe most everyone is aware that a 
wage-price spiral is a chain reaction type 
process. For instance, when the steelwork- 
ers strike and gain higher wages that are not 
based on higher production, an offsetting 
increase is placed on the price of steel. This, 
in turn, forces a price increase on all prod- 
ucts in which steel is used. Then the work- 
ers in these industries also bargain for wage 
increases. This further raises the prices of 
the products they produce. The result, the 
cost of living for everyone goes up and up. 

Now, by the time this cycle is completed 
the union man comes out about even except 
for his loss of wages during a strike that he 
never gets back. But what about those on 
fixed incomes? What about retired folks, 
farm help, clerks, municipal employees, small 
businessmen, smalltown people everywhere 
and others who are forced to pay these in- 
creased prices? Their standard of living 
goes down because they can buy less and 
less. Because they buy less and less is one 
cause of unemployment. 

My offer to you outlined a slight reduc- 
tion in wages and salaries and these wages 
plus 24 percent of the labor factor would 
then be deducted from the price we would 
charge for our products. The immediate and 
inevitable reaction within our industry would 
be the adoption of the same formula by our 
competitors. Anyone who does not under- 
stand this is indeed naive and has no com- 
prehension of the vicious competition of the 
marketplace. 

This formula would result in a savings to 
a homebuilder, for example, of possibly $15. 
This doesn't sound like much on a $10,000 
home, but let's follow this a little further. 

If the wage-price spiral could be started 
in the reverse direction, it’s logical to assume 
that other suppliers and union workers 
would see the advantages of following along, 
then with these additional cost reductions, 
the savings to the builder could amount to 
possibly $200 per home. It could amount to 
even more, but to be completely conservative, 
let's say the savings would be $100 per home. 
Mortgage bankers have estimated that each 
$100 charge in price affects 1 percent of the 
potential buyers. ‘Therefore, with a $100 
price reduction per house, 1 percent more 
houses will be built and sold. One percent 
more construction employees will be re- 
quired to build houses. One percent more 
of every kind of construction material and 
supply will be required and more jobs will 
come into being to furnish them. 

Let's take the additional carpenters re- 
quired to build the 1 percent extra homes. 
The lumber they use starts as trees in the 
forest, is moved by truck to the mill, then 
by rail or truck to the lumber dealer, again 
by truck to the job, and the carpenter nails 
it into place. This means employment for 
more loggers, truckdrivers, railroad men, op- 
erators, laborers, clerks, and salesmen, plus 
untold numbers of people in related indus- 
tries such as gasoline, tires, trucks, machin- 
ery, parts, and services. Eventually this 
chain reaction filters h our entire 
economy resulting in a better living for 
everyone at less cost. 

In no way was it my intention to place 
any hardship on my employees and I believe 
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you know this, I am primarily interested In 
keeping you employed and In the well-being 
of your families. The suggested reduction 
is minimal and would soon be more than 
offset by the chain reaction reduction in 
prices. 

This was certainly a good faith suggestion 
although perhaps not the answer. Perhaps 
the union officials who take exception to my 
proposal have some other sound, construc- 
tive ideas that will reverse our mad rush 
toward a welfare state, national insolvency 
and possibly complete socialism. I am sure 
that wage increases not based on produc- 
tivity increases do result in increased prices 
(the wage-price spiral). This, over the years, 
has caused our unfavorable competitive po- 
sition in relation to foreign produced prod- 
ucts, the imbalance of international pay- 
ments, depletion of our gold reserves, infia- 
tion, and unemployment. 

This affects all of us and it especially 
strikes at those who are helpless to 
themselves. The retired, the disabled, those 
on social security, those who can least af- 
ford to accept another burden. 


The Two-Price Cotton System Is Grossly 
Unfair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Evening Herald, Rock Hill, 
S. C., of June 23, 1962: 

THe Two-Price Corton System Is GROSSLY 
UNFAIR 

You wouldn't like it if you went to a store 
in your community and found that the price 
of an American-made television set was one- 
third higher than the price at which the 
same American-made set was being sold in 
foreign countries. 

You'd be hopping mad if you found out 
that oversea customers could buy that TV 
set more cheaply because they were being 
subsidized by your own Government—with 


And yet, this very same thing is happen- 
ing to American-grown cotton. .And it is 
forcing American textile manufacturers to 
pay $42.50 a bale more for American-grown 
cotton than foreign textile manufacturers 
must pay for that same American-grown 
cotton. 

Since the cost of raw cotton accounts for 
more than half of the cost of producing a 
yard of typical cotton cloth, this “two-price” 
system is putting American textile manu- 
facturers at a serious disadvantage in their 
efforts to compete with foreign textile manu- 
facturers. The amazing is that this 
unfair situation is created by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment—at the expense of U.S. taxpayers, 
US. textile manufacturers, and U.S. textile 
workers. 

In South Carolina alone, the cost of this 
“two-price” system is staggering. South 
Carolina textile mills used 2,663,840 bales 
of cotton in 1960—and paid $113,312,200 more 
for that cotton than their foreign competi- 
tors would have paid for the same cotton. 

When you consider that South Carolina 
textile mills employ more than 130,000 peo- 
ple and pay out more than $500 million a 
year in wages and salaries, you get some idea 
of the State’s stake in a healthy, competi- 
tive textile industry. 
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Why does this “two-price” system exist? 
Here's a brief rundown: 

The U.S. Government, through its farm 
program, supports the price of American- 
grown cotton at an artificially high level. 
This assures cotton farmers a good price for 
their cotton—but this supported price is 
$42.50 a bale higher than the world price on 
cotton. 

To protect the U.S. cotton farmer against 
imports, the Government has a rigid quota 
of 30,266 bales of foreign-grown upland type 
cotton that it allows to be sold in this coun- 
try. Since upland-type cotton accounts for 
about 98 percent of all cotton used by U.S. 
mills, this means that American mills must 
buy American cotton—and at the artificially 
high price. 

Then the Government went one step 
further. Because U.S.-grown cotton had 
been priced out of world markets by the farm 
support program, Congress ordered in 1956 
that the United States should subsidize the 
price difference, so that U.S.-grown cotton 
could again be sold overseas. The subsidy 
now amounts to 8% cents per pound, or 
$42.50 a bale. It means that cotton grown 
in this country can be sold this much cheaper 
overseas than it can in America. A bale of 
American-grown cotton, selling to American 
textile mills for $171.50 is sold to foreign tex- 
tile mills for $129. 

The American textile industry is asking 
for help. It is asking the U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission to equalize the “two-price” cotton 
situation by putting an import fee on cotton 
products coming into this country that is 
equal to the per-pound subsidy on cotton 
going out of this country. 

The request is completely reasonable and 
fair. The Tariff Commission should grant it. 
The wonder is that the Government has not 
acted long ago to correct this grossly unfair 
“two-price” system. 


Europeans Rap Kennedy Aids 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, we have 
not heard much these days about Ameri- 
can prestige polls abroad, but from all 
indications this prestige is nothing to 
crow about. As a matter of fact, we 
seem to be slipping on all fronts abroad. 


The eminent columnist, Constantine 
Brown, has written a number of articles 
in this regard. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have reprinted at this point in 
the Rrecorp Mr. Brown's column entitled 
„Europeans Rap Kennedy Aids” which 
appears in the Washington Evening Star 
under date of June 21, 1962. 

The article follows: 

From the Washington Evening Star, June 

21, 1962] 

EUROPEAN Rap KENNEDY Ams—NATO Man 
WOoNpERS WHY Uroprans Try To PLACATE 
Hunory Soviet BLOC 

(By Constantine Brown) 


are being 
made by men who may assume responsibili- 
ties in a United Europe. More and more the 
term “utopians” is being used in describing 
men who surround President Kennedy, and 
these are the target of criticism rather than 
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the American people or the Chief Executive 
himself. 

There is unanimous agreement that never 
in history has a nation been so selfless, so 
generous and so willing to sacrifice both 
blood and treasure as the United States for 
the cause of freedom all over the world. No 
nation throughout the ages, it is agreed, 
has spent so much to oppose tyranny. 

“Wars,” said a representative of a minor 
NATO member, “have always been fought for 
gainful purposes. America alone has fought 
two major wars for no other purpose than 
the suppression of tyranny. At the end of 
the last war you had victory in the hollow 
of your hand. Yet, you chose to hand over 
the victory to the most dedicated enemy of 
freedom—international communism. 

“The mistakes of your ailing President 
Roosevelt at Teheran and Yalta have cost 
you tens of billions of dollars, and may re- 
sult in the reshaping of the world on the 
Communist pattern. No sooner were nazism 
and fascism crushed than we were all faced 
by the threat of imperialist communism. 
We were all compelled to rearm at a gigantic 
cost. 

“Now, when Europe has become a power 
capable of restraining the new tyranny, you 
seem to have lost heart and are doing your 
utmost to placate the enemy. Your Gov- 
ernment has panicked the American people 
and now it wants to panic Europe with the 
bugaboo that unless the free world ‘makes 
concessions’ to the Kremlin we are faced 
with destruction.” 

The Europeans wonder why we pay only 
scant attention to the actual conditions be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. The power of the 
U.S.S.R. is skin thin. Its nuclear power is 
exaggerated. We assume that there are no 
flaws in the Red armor. But even admitting 
that the Soviet Union has the power it 
boasts of, no nation can wage war under 
the distressing economic conditions which 
prevail on the other side of the curtain. 

This is no longer wishful thinking, prop- 
aganda or guesswork. Khrushchey him- 
self has admitted the utter failure of his 
various economic plans, and he is taking 
pains to conceal the fact that the Russian 
people are desperately hungry. In modern 
days the saying that “an army fights on its 
belly” applies not only to the fighting men, 
but to the whole nation. If it were not for 
America’s generosity to its enemies, the 
starving people of Poland would rise against 
their government. A similar situation exists 
in all the satellite countries. 

The bosses of the U.S.S.R. and their pup- 
pets do not dare reintroduce wartime ra- 
tioning. Asa subterfuge they have increased 
drastically the price of living essentials, in- 
cluding food. In China there is unprece- 
dented starvation which has taken a toll of 
several millions of lives in the last 12 
months. 

Do the leaders of the English-speaking 
nations believe,” the NATO representative 
asked, “that under these conditions the ap- 
pressive regimes can really think of fighting 
a war, particularly when they are aware 
of the military power the free world pre- 
sents? Certainly not. The Russians are en- 
gaged in the most gigantic bluff known in 
history, because they know that the utoplans 
in Washington believe in remaking the face 
of the old world according to an image which 
approaches the Marxian doctrines rather 
than those of classical liberalism.” 

There is no doubt that the center of power 
in the free world remains in America. The 
feeling here is that the mistakes of the 
previous administrations were insignificant 
compared to those of the ardent theoreticians 
of the present administration. President 
Kennedy, in the opinion of European ob- 
servers, is a well-intentioned and high- 
minded man, but the problems confronting 
him at home and abroad are too great even 
for a man with wide experience. 
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So much more are they for a President 
with limited know-how and who has never 
had the time for reflection which De Gualle 
and Adenauer have had over the years. 
Moreover, their concern is confined to Eu- 
rope alone. Those of Mr. Kennedy encom- 
pass the globe. And no one man, regardless 
of how brilliant, can cope with so 
serlous problems without expert advice from 
men of experience. And none of Mr. Ken“ 
nedy's intimate advisers can qualify as such. 

The image abroad of the United States 
of America is that the free world is 
guided by utopian theoreticians and 2 
President whose energetic purposefulness has 
been replaced in the face of these 
ties by hesitation and irritation—a some 
what confused leader of the free world. 


Evidence of Widespread Support for Re- 
publican Effort To Correct Imbalance 
of Minority Staff Members on Con- 
gressional Committees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr, Speaker 
since I introduced House Resolution 57 
to bring about a better balance betw' 
minority and majority staff members on 
congressional committees, there 
been widespread recognition of the in- 
justice of the present ratios. I 

Under leave to extend my remarks; 
wish to call the attention of my cok 
leagues to six editorials which have come 
to me from different sections of 4 
country. I present for perusal an 
study: “Balance the Staffs” from the 
Beaumont, Tex., Journal; “Hobbled Mi- 
nority” from the Casper, Wyo., Tribune: 
Herald; “Committees of Congress N 
Nonpartisan Staffs” from the Corpus 
Christi, Tex., Caller; Fairness in staff- 
ing Congressional Committees” from the 
St. Paul, Minn., Pioneer Press; “Repu? 
lican Complaint” which appeared in the 
Austin, Tex., Statesman; and “Estes In- 
vestigators Should Investigate” from the 
Los Angeles Times. 

The articles follow: 

From the Beaumont (Tex.) Journal, May 1 
1962] = 


BALANCE THE STAFFS 


Republicans in the Senate and House are 
moving to increase minority representation 
on committee staffs. The imbalance be all 
GOP’ers and Democrats on these staffs, 
of whom are appointed by the co 
chairmen, is disgraceful. 

On the Senate committees, there are 462 
Democrats to 39 Republicans. On the Hous 
committees, there are 461 Democrats to 
Republicans. On the joint committees, ther? 
are 70 Democrats to 2 Republicans. This 
adds up to a total of 993 Democrats — 
pared to 84 Republicans more than 10 to} 
who perform the vital tasks of doing the ve, 
search and drawing up the reports for 
regular and joint committees of Congress. 

Democratic congressional leaders reveal g 
poor conception of democracy. Because ts 
staffs are, in effect, packed, the public or 
less than equitable opportunities for fu, 
hearings. The minority view simply ian 
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able to be heard. Thus the committees often 
out bills which are written solely by 
Majority and the minority has to rely 
On the research and reports of the staffers 
Who sympathize with the opposing party. 
This doesn’t always lend itself to the best 
Possible proposals. 
Resolutions have been introduced in both 
to correct this deplorable situation. 
They should be approved. Our system is 
based on representative government and it 
mould live up to its definition all the way 
down the line. Democrats should support 
the Republican effort to achieve fairness. 
After all, the GOP may control Congress 
Someday, 


[From the Casper (Wyo.) Tribune-Herald, 
May 2, 1962] 
Honmro MINORITY 
Should committee staffs in Congress serve 
u members, majority and minority, with 
qual diligence and loyalty? Should the 
ty on congressional committees have 
to staff help in order to develop sound 
opposition positions? 
questions have been raised by Re- 
Publicans in Congress who claim that the 
Breat bulk of committee staff members are 
Democratis or serve only the majority. They 
day that less than 10 percent are primarily 
ble to the minority. despite the fact 
that it holds 40 percent of the seats. 
Several Democratic chairmen argue that 
this is not true insofar as their committees 
concerned, and the Republicans concede 
in case of the Senate Foreign Relations 
aud the House Foreign Affairs Committees 
But, they say, these are the exceptions. 
us Durlican concern centers on two points 
fort need for constructive criticism of ma- 
ity programs, and the need for alternative 
Positive programs. 
According to Representative THomas B. 
tatis, of Missouri, one of the leaders of 
Staffing crusade, the minority currently 
fi insumcient resources to analyze legisla- 
introduced by the majority or the ad- 
Ministration. 
This means that minority members cannot 
— effectively on their committees, or 
effective debate on the floor. 
un, Sddition, Representative CURTIS says: 
on times there are no minority reports 
min *zislation, although there may be a 
Ority position. Fréquently those reports 
— are prepared suffer from inadequate 
ce” 


5 mittee the work of Congress is done in coni- 
in „ the point is important; and since 
the tly all cases the majority, and often 
alone, hires and fires staff per- 
Peel, with the exception of specified non- 
r it smacks of n dis- 

Timina experts, partisa: 


mut It is dimcult to arouse public interest 
Matters of which there is little public 
thet?standing, and unless this can be done, 
is good chance that Democratic chair- 

nom I continue to do what they are doing 


(From the Corpus Christi (Tex.) Caller, 
00 Apr. 6,1962} 
MMIrress oy ConGRESS NEED NONPARTISAN 
Starrs 
een Republican Members are objecting 
Wort, l to a 45-day, $7,600 around-the- 
kon tour of inspection of military informa- 
Programs by three staff aids of the 
tee o Government Operations Subcommit- 
n Information. They belittle the value 
m ag report and resent not being consulted 
Rettig mee on the inspection, but the real 
staff Probabiy is the fact that all three 
Mitten kers were appointees of the com- 
W, "8 Democratic majority. 
Aaa launched something of a one-man cam- 
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paign against the heavy preponderance of 
Democratic majority appointees on the staffs 
of House and Senate committees. He argues 
that the two-party system is undermined 
by the lack of adequate staff assistance for 
the Republican minority members on con- 
gressional committees, and his concern is a 
valid one. Congressional Republicans are 
beginning to press for more representation 
on committee staffs, and a bill to that pur- 
pose has been introduced. 

It is doubtful, however, that a partisan 
staff division matching the partisan division 
in the House and Senate is the best answer. 
Certainly it is not the ideal one envisioned 
in the Legislative Reorganization Act, which 
prescribes nonpartisan professional staffs for 
congressional committees. 

Chairman J. W. Furnnterrr of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee creditably 
claims that his committee's staff is non- 
partisan, recruited on experience and ability 
without regard to party affiliations. Several 
other congressional committees have rea- 
sonably well followed the Legislative Re- 
organization Act in this regard. 

It seems to us that, instead of aiming at 
majority and minority staff sections for each 
committee, Congress should adopt workable 
rules under the existing law to provide for 
nonpartisan, professional, continuing staff 
personnel. Differcnt considerations apply to 
& Member of ' own personal office 
staff, but committee staffs should be neither 
patronage plums nor mere tools of the 


majority. 


[From the St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press, 
Apr. 30, 1962] 
Famness In STAFFING CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEES 

Some Republicans in the House of Repre- 
sentatives are seeking the privilege of select- 
ing a larger portion of the staff employees 
hired by the various committees. A 

They say the Democrats control more than 
500 researchers and experts in various fields 
who dig up information and do other tasks 
for the committees, while the Republican 
Members have fewer than 50 assigned to 
them. 

This is a heavy imbalance, although the 
figures do not tell the whole story. In many 
committees the staffs are mainly made up 
of professional and technical people accept- 
able to both majority and minority fac- 
tions. The majority chairmen traditionally 
hold the patronage and hiring authority. 
However, there are some committees in which 
the minority members undoubtedly would 
be served better if they had control of more 
of the employees, 

Not all of the Republican leadership in 
the House has shown active interest in the 
GOP protests. This is partly because old 
rules and customs and the seniority rights 
of chairmen are involved, Any attempts to 
deviate from traditional practices usually 
have rough going. Republican Representa- 
tives THomas Curtis, of Missouri, and FreD 
ScHWENGEL, of Iowa, are leading the fight for 
changes. The case they have made argues 
strongly for some adjustments. Committee 
minorities, regardless of which party they 
represent, should always have sufficient staff 
assistance to provide adequate information 
and help. 


From the Austin, Tex, Statesman] 
REPUBLICAN COMPLAINANT 
Some Republican Members of Congress are 
charging that there are too many Democrats 
on committee staffs. A group 
of Republicans has launched a campaign to 
get more staff for the minority party in Con- 
gress. Leaders of the movement are Republi- 
can Senator CARL T. Curtis, of Nebraska and 
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They acknowledge that a few committees, 
notably the Senate Foreign Relations and 
House Foreign Affairs Committees, have im- 
Partially selected and conducted staffs. But 
they say that these committees are the ex- 
ception. : 

Since the 1960 election Republicans in 
Congress have been without the immense 
research and policymaking facilities of the 
executive branch. The result, they say, is 
that they are staff poor. And without suffi- 
cens staff they say they cannot develop efec- 

ve s 

Representative Curtis says that stronger 
minority staffs would help to make the Con- 
gress less dependent upon the executive 
branch by providing perspective and counter- 
proposals. He says that they would make the 
two-party system stronger by making the 
minority more effective opponents. An im- 
pelling reason behind the current campaign 
is the Republican fear that merely negative 
opposition will make the party a permanent 
minority. 

Leaders of the staffing campaign have com- 
piled lists of staff members for each com- 
mittee which purportedly show that roughly 
1 staff member in 10 works for the minor- 
ity. Overall figures for the Senate now show 
54 minority staff mem ers of a total of 498, 
while those for the House show 43 out of 504. 
Figures for the joint committees show 2 
staff members out of 72. 

ScHWENGEL has introduced a resolution for 
which the Republican leadership is asked to 
get assurances of support from the Demo- 
cratic leadership. 

Democratic committee chairmen object 
that the figures give a distorted picture, and 
that a division of staff such as proposed in 
the resolution could destroy the professional 
staff system. 

According to the 1946 Reorganization Act, 
which first set them up, the professional 
committee staffs were to be nonpartisan, and 
neither hired nor fired for political reasons. 
The Democrats contend that most staffs cur- 
rently contain persons who were hired by Re- 
publican chairmen in the 80th and 83d Con- 

„and are fairly run. 

Said one leading Democrat, “Next thing, 
they [the Republicans] will be asking for 
40 percent of the White House.” 


[From the Los Angeles Times, May 20, 1962] 
ESTES INVESTIGATORS SHOULD INVESTIGATE 


Collapse of the Billie Sol Estes financial 
gasbag in Texas has already ousted two 
members of the Kennedy sub-Cabinet for 
taking handouts from Estes. 

These disclosures remind us that only part 
of an iceberg shows on the surface. The 
public has a right to demand that the pre- 
sumably submerged nine-tenths be brought 
into the light. 

There have been intemperate and politi- 
cally motivated statements that Democratic 
Officials will seek to prevent a thorough probe 
into Estes’ operations and his Washington 
connections. 

There is no evidence that a proper and 
searching investigation will be roadblocked. 
It has been slow getting underway, however, 
in view of the magnitude of the alleged mal- 
feasances. 

But the best guarantee of a full-scale Estes 
hearing Is the fact that any other alternative 
would be political suicide. The whole coun- 
try is watching and waiting for forthright 
action. The first sign of a hush-up would 
generate violent voter protest in 50 States. 

Senator McCLeLtan’s Rackets Investigating ` 
Committee and Representative FOUNTAIN'S 
Government Operations Subcommittee are 
mounting investigations. Mr. Kennedy has 
ordered squads of FBI men to stay on Estes’ 
tall.“ Internal Revenue and other agencies 
are swarming over Texas. 

Certainly the Democratic officials should 
press on as diligently in the Estes case as 
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they did in the Adams-Goldfine hanky panky 
that embarrassed the Eisenhower regime. 
The fact that Estes was kissin’ kin, finan- 
cially speaking, with Democratic bigwigs 
should make no difference. 

And there is precedent for honest men in 
a party ruthless scourging dishonest men in 
their own party. Two Republican Presidents 
took requisite action against GOP male- 
factors in the Teapot Dome scandals in the 
1920's. Mr. Kennedy cannot do less, nor is 
there any reason to feel that he intends to 
do less. 

There is one disquieting facet of the im- 
pending investigation, however. 

Republican minorities on congressional 
committees do not have adequate legal and 
investigative staffs. On the Fountain com- 
mittee, for instance, the Democrats have 77 
staff members, and the Republicans 3. The 
important House committees have no staff 
members responsible to the minority. 

The minority, without such professional 
staff members, and the Repubicans 8. Ten 
opposition function. The minority cannot 
independently check evidence in the Estes 
probe without staff, and certainly it must 
be independently checked if it is to be ac- 
cepted. 

The Democrats invite charges of manipula- 
tion so long as committee minorities are 
handcuffed and blindfolded. 


National Gallery of Art Calendar of 
Events for July 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me pleasure at this time to call to the 
attention of the Members of Congress 
and the American people the calendar 
of events for the month of July 1962 of 
the National Gallery of Art. 

Mr. John Walker, Director of the Na- 
tional Gallery, and his able staff are to 
be complimented on the consistency with 
which they bring high level and interest- 
ing exhibits to the millions of American 
people who visit the gallery. 

The citizens of our country have every 
reason to be proud of the National Gal- 
lery of Art, not only for its fine contribu- 
tion in the field of art, but for the man- 
ner in which the gallery presents pro- 
grams of interest to the American peo- 
ple and the many other visitors to our 
Nation's Capital. 

NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART—CALENDAR OF 
EvENTS, JULY 1962 

Gallery hours: Weekdays 10 a.m, to 5 pm, 
Sundays 2 p.m. to 10 pm. Admission is 
ibrar the gallery and to all programs sched- 
ule 

Permanent collection: Paintings and sculp- 
ture comprising the Mellon, Samuel H. 
Kress, Widener, and Chester Dale Collections, 
with gifts from other donors are located on 
the main floor. The Widener Collection of 
decorative arts is on the ground floor. 

New exhibition: Water Colors by Winslow 
Homer from the Collection of Mrs. Charles 
R. Henschel. July 6 through September 12. 
Central Gallery. 

New publication: Water Colors by Winslow 
Homer from the Collection of Mrs. Charles 
R. Henschel. Exhibition catalog 6 by 9 
inches, 12 pages, with 10 black-and-white 
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illustrations. Foreword by John Walker. 
Price 25 cents postpaid. 

New reproduction: Color Collotype: “A 
Young Girl Reading” by Fragonard, 26 
by 20% inches, $15 postpaid. 

Continuing exhibition: Exhibition of the 
Collection of Mr. and Mrs. André Meyer. 
Galleries 69, 69A, and 70; through July 8. 

Recent publication: Catalog. Exhibi- 
tion of the Collection of Mr. and Mrs. André 
Meyer. Exhibition catalogue of 40 pages 
with 26 illustrations. Size 7½ by 10 inches. 
Price $2, postpaid. 

Sunday film lectures: A series of lectures 
with films on the various movements in the 
History of Art will begin on July 1 and con- 
tinue through September 23. 

LecTour: A radio lecture device is installed 
in 30 exhibition galleries. Talks, running 
continuously, cover most of the periods of 
art represented by the collections, A visitor 
may rent a small receiving set for 25 cents 
to use in hearing these LecTour broadcasts. 

Cafeteria: Open to the public Mondays 
through Saturdays 11 a.m. to 4 pm. Sun- 
days 4 p.m. to 7 pm, 

MONDAY, JUNE 25 THROUGH SUNDAY, JULY 1 


Painting of the Week: Rembrandt. The 
Mill. (Widener Collection) gallery 45, Tues- 
day through Saturday 12 and 2, Sunday 3:30 
and 6:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection. 
Rotunda, Monday 11 and 3; Tuesday 
through Saturday 11, 1 and 3; Sunday 5. 

Sunday film lecture: The Foundations of 
Art in the Ancient World: Primitive, Meso- 
potamian, and Egyptian. Speaker; Raymond 
S. Stites, Curator of Education, National 
Gallery of Art, Lecture Hall 4. 

MONDAY, JULY 2 THROUGH SUNDAY, JULY 8 


Painting of the Week: Valdés Leal. The 
Assumption of the Virgin. (Samuel H. Kress 
Collection) Gallery 49. Tuesday, Thursday, 
Friday. and Saturday 12:00 and 2:00, Sunday 
3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the Collection. 
Rotunda. Monday 11:00 and 3:00, Tuesday 
through Saturday 11:00, 1:00 and 3:00; 
Sunday 5:00. 

Sunday Film Lecture: Greek and Roman 
Art. Speaker: Roger Selby, Staff Lecturer, 
National Gallery of Art, Lecture Hall 4:00. 
MONDAY, JULY 9 THROUGH SUNDAY, JULY 15 


Painting of the Week: Titian. Dodge 
Andrea Gritti. (Samuel H. Kress Collec- 
tion) Gallery 28, Tuesday through Saturday 
12:00 and 2:00, Sunday 3:30 and 6:30, 

Tour: Introduction to the Collection. 
Rotunda Monday 11:00 and 3:00, Tuesday 
through Saturday 11:00, 1:00, and 3:00, 
Sunday 5:00. 

Sunday Film Lecture: Early Christian 
and Byzantine Art. Speaker: Margaret Bou- 
ton, Associate Curator of Education, Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, Lecture Hall 4:00. 
MONDAY, JULY 16 THROUGH SUNDAY, JULY 22 


Painting of the Week: Domenico Venezi- 
ano. Madonna and Child. (Samuel H. 
Kress Collection) Gallery 4 Tuesday through 
Saturday 12:00 and 2:00, Sunday 3:30 and 
6:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection. Ro- 
tunda. Monday 11 and 3, Tuesday through 
Saturday 11, 1, and 3; Sunday 5. 

Sunday Film Lecture: Romanesque Art. 
Speaker, Janice Levine, staff lecturer, Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, lecture hall, 4. 

Eleven- by fourteen-inch reproduction 
with text for sale, 15 cents postpaid. 

MONDAY, JULY 23 THROUGH SUNDAY, JULY 29 


Painting of the Week: Rubens, Marchesa 
Brigida Spinola Doria. (Samuel H. Kress 
collection) gallery 49, Tuesday through Sat- 
urday 12 and 2, Sunday 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection. Ro- 
tunda. Monday 11 and 3, Tuesday through 
Saturday 11, 1, and 3, Sunday 5. 

Sunday Film Lecture Gothic Art: Speaker, 
Margaret Bouton, Associate Curator of Ed- 


June 25 


ucation, National Gallery of Art, lecture 
hall 4. 

Inquires concerning the gallery’s educa 
tional services should be addressed to the 
Educational Office, Republic 7-4215, exten- 
sion 272. 


Last but Not the End 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, the last 
Air Force B-52H global ballistic 
launcher has been rolled from final äs“ 
sembly at the Boeing Co.’s Military Air- 
craft Systems Division in Wichita, Kans. 
It is being prepared for delivery to the 
Strategic Air Command in September: 

The Air Force has said: 

Addition of the B-52H to SAOC’s opera- 
tional inventory significantly increases the 
command’s deterrent capability. With its 
added capability to launch Hound Dog 
siles and later the Skybolt air-launched bal- 
listic missiles, the B-52H represents the most 
flexible deterrent found in this country to- 
day. 


We know that the B-52 will continue 
to assume an important role in the ope 
tegie Air Command's versatile arse 
bomber and missile weapons systems for 
years to come. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I want to include a timely 
and well-stated editorial published in 
the Wichita Eagle and Beacon. 

Following is the editorial: 

LAST BUT NOT THE END 

Any description of today’s rollout of the 
last production line B-52 at the Wichit® 
Boeing plant as the end of the giant plane 
era would be mistaken. The 467th plane v 
be built here is the last but certainly 2° 
the end. 

Instead of being succeeded by a more 
sophisticated plane as were the B-47, B-35 
and B-29, the B-52 is to be upgraded and up- 
dated into more modern weapons systems 
by modifications to take the Hound Dog and 
Sky Bolt missiles. 

This plane could be dubbed the peace, 
maker, for its role in keeping the free world 
safe from enemy attack. It never 4 
shot or dropped a bomb in combat, an è 
everyone hopes it never will. But it was no 
a waste in any sense. Much as some of O 
friends abroad become irritated at us, th 
know when they see the B-52 overhead that 
America is carrying out its pledge of pro- 
tection. 

The B-52 also has had important roles In 
other fields. It has served as the launching 
platform for the high-altitude experimen 
X-15; it has been the vehicle for U.S. atomi? 
tests, carrying the bombs to be tested many 
times; it truly has been the workhorse of the 
Air Force. 

Regardless of the future, the B-52 has 
made a major contribution to America’s 
safety and freedom. And through it, Wich!- 
tans have done the same. Every time the 
national panic button is pressed, whether 
over threats to West Berlin or to Laos, 
Wichita-made product will be on station 
support U.S. power and policy. 

Vapor trails of the Air Force's long rifle 
will be seen in the skies of the free world 
for years to come. 
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A Hard Core of Volunteers for Peace: 
1,000 Members of the Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
ela brilliant success of the Kennedy 
tration is the now-famous Peace 

Sorps. directed by Sargent Shriver. 
ven some of its early critics are now 
admitting that the Peace Corps has done 
an outstanding job. This week Director 
Shriver and Associate Director William 
Haddad expect to send the 1000th vol- 
teer overseas to begin his duties as 


agree with me that congratulations 
85 in order as the Peace Corps shifts 
to high gear, heading toward a total 
Volunteer membership of 5,000 by the 
of this year. 
an Would like to bring to the attention 
My colleagues a fine, comprehensive 
the on the first year’s operation of 
Peace Corps by one of the top cor- 
ents in the Washington press 
Corps, the New York Times’ Peter Brae- 
Strup. The article, including a very in- 
teresting and useful table of Peace Corps 
— jects underway and being planned, is 


tend my remarks: 
Prace Corrs THRIVES IN FIRST Year ABROAD 
(By Peter Braestrup) 

WASHINGTON, June 24—The Peace Corps 
— to send overseas this week its 1,000 fh 

ly trained volunteer. 

There are no special plans to celebrate the 
Occasion, The event is regarded as merely 
sign that “the push is on” this sum- 
One Corps official said: “We're mov- 
a penny-ante operation into big 
he commented. 
ent Shriver, the Corps director, pre- 
that the current total of more than 
lunteers in training or overseas would 
5,000 by the end of 1962 to meet 
ting requests from the aided coun- 
e new volunteers will include re- 
ple as well as recent college gradu- 


d 


ii 


HUR 


HH 
140 


y, in its first year in the field, the 
a8 had teams of American men and 
teaching school in the Philippines, 
curreying roads in Tanganyika, working in 
in Malaya, and showing farmers how 
St Tatoo on the West Indies island of 
— every week this summer and fall, 
for contingents will head overseas, usually 
more 
deo 


if 


1 


omeen tacked on the door of Mr. Shriver's 
for Says: “There is no place on this club 
ing hc losers.” The Corps director is push- 

his staff hard to keep recruiting, selec- 

» and training of volunteers on schedule. 
coun must be coordinated with the “host” 

tries (who request and assign the vol- 
y ), the Agency for International De- 
— and with the colleges and private 
eon Ps that do the basic training under 


G 


The coordination is seldom painless. Each 
[peanization and each foreign country has 
d be 
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But so far the buildup has got of to a 

ood start. 

Most of the increase will come between 
now and Labor Day, as the recruits pour 
into American universities for training. Mr. 
Shriver expects to have 10,000 volunteers by 
the fall of 1963. 

There will be midwives in Bolivia, tractor 
operator (replacing Czechoslovak techni- 
cians) in Tunisia, agricultural extension 
workers in Chile, fisheries experts in West 
Africa, and thousands of college graduates 
of all ages teaching school in a dozen lands, 

“All the countries that have thus far re- 
ceived volunteers,” Mr. Shriver said, “have 
asked us to double, triple, and even quadru- 
ple the numbers.” 

In short, the Peace Corps, despite dark 
fears expressed by congressional critics a 
year ago, has become a success. 

The Corps was first created by President 
Kennedy's Executive order March 1, 1961, on 
a “temporary pilot basis” as a branch of 
the State Department. Congressional ap- 
proval for a permanent Corps came last sum- 
mer. Mr. Shriver's mission is to supply vol- 
unteers to help the world's underdeveloped 
nations catch up in education, agriculture, 
health, and other fields. The first of the 
2-year volunteers began training June 26, 
1941, : 
The payoff is performance overseas,“ Wil- 
liam F. Haddad, an associate director and 
“inspector general“ of the Corps said. 

CONGRESS AUTHORIZES EXPANSION OF CORPS 


The organization has had a year’s hard- 
won experience with a $30 million program, 
which currently involves 973 volunteers 
overseas in 16 countries and 1,379 more in 
training. 

It is on the basis of this experience that 
President Kennedy has asked—and won con- 
gressional authorization—for expansion of 
the Corps to a $63,750,000-level in the year 
starting July 1. The appropriations com- 
mittees have yet to match the go-ahead with 
the actual funds, and no monetary action 
is expected until late in the congressional 
session. 

From interviews here, and from special 
reports by correspondents of the New York 
Times abroad, a picture emerges of the 
strengths and weaknesses of the Corps’ per- 
formance overseas since the first two groups 
of volunteers arrived in Tanganyika and 
Colombia last fall. 

The first point that becomes clear is that 
two problems forecast last year by critics 
have not cropped up. 

These were: That the Corps would become 
a haven for beatniks“ and “fuzzy-minded 
idealists” unable to cope with spartan living 
and the realities of life in the bush, and 
that Communist agent would score easy vic- 
tories in ideological debate with naive volun- 
teers before the impressionable people of the 
aided countries. 

On the contrary, the volunteer who 
emerges from the training program is 
not a beatnik; if he is an idealist, he is a 
tough-minded one. 

The Corps’ screening system has resulted 
in an 18-percent dropout rate among the men 
and women who actually started training. 
The training includes language and work in- 
struction for specific projects on American 
college campuses ranging from Utah State 
to New York University. Many of the vol- 
unteers also go through a tough jungle camp 
in Puerto Rico. Their average age is 24 
years, but 7 persons older than 60 have also 
made the grade. 

The Peace Corps volunteers come from 
every State in the Union, and from Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Guam. 

So far, Corps headquarters in Washington 
has received 26,807 applications for duty. 
About 20,000 of these applicants have taken 
entrance tests. Of these, 4,000 have started 
training or are scheduled to start. Two hun- 
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dred sixty-seven have been dropped from 
training for various reasons. 


SEVENTY-FIVE DOLLARS A MONTH BANKED FOR 
EACH VOLUNTEER 


Most of the volunteers have had at least 
a year in college. 

They are reimbursed for living expenses at 
a rate that is intended to make them live 
like their local counterparts, for example, 
teachers or farm extension agents. This 
rate varies from $60 a month in the Philip- 
pines to $160 in Tanganyika. In addition, 
each volunteer gets $75 a month, banked for 
him by the Corps, which is paid him after 
his 2-year tour. In every case, the corps- 
man works where the host country wants to 
put him. 

Dr. George Guthrie, a Pennsylvania State 
University psychologist, commented as fol- 
lows on a training group bound for teaching 
assignments in the Philippines: 

“The majority of these people were in the 
upper half of their class at college. But 
there aren’t many Phi Beta Kappas. Many 
of their schools had no chapters of Phi 
Beta Kappa. They aren't Ivy League or beat- 
nik, They come mostly from small schools 
and small communities. Most of them are 
from middle class families. More easily 
than some, they can afford to make the 
sacrifice.” 

This portrait does not ring true for every 
oversea group. The 35 surveyors, engineers, 
and geologists working in Tanganyika, for 
example, are far more of a professional type 
than the Philippine group. 

The attitude overseas, once the newness 
has worn off, can be summed up in these 
words by Donald Goodyear, of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, who is teaching school in Enugu, 
Nigeria: “Despite all the glamorous talk and 
publicity, we have a perfectly straightfor- 
ward job to do here. We're teachers—just 
as we would be at schools anywhere.“ 

Premier Khrushchev recently denounced 
the Peace Corps as “imperialist.” Similarly, 
most local Communist opposition has been 
limited to words, and it has been ineffectual. 
The Communist Party in Chile earlier this 
year, for example, denounced Peace Corps 
volunteers working in rural education and 
health as “imperialist agents” and ordered 
Communist youths to “confront” the volun- 
teers, Nothing happened. 

In India’s Punjab, 22-year-old Justin R. 
McLoughlin of Garrettsville, N. T., recalled 
that an Indian farmer one day planted a 
hammer and sickle emblem on the chicken 
coop that Mr. McLoughlin was helping him 
build. “I persuaded him to take it down, 
at least until the coop was finished,” the 
volunteer said. 3 
STUDENTS IN NIGERIA STILL SNIPE AT AMERICANS 


In Nigeria, university students still snipe 
at the corps’ 108 volunteers, who teach in 
the country's schools. It was in Nigeria that 
Miss Margery Michelmore, a newly arrived 
volunteer, created the Corps’ one major in- 
cident” last fall by inscribing her adverse 
impressions of the local scene on a postcard, 
which was intercepted and made public in 
the African country. 

I'm convinced,” said Dr. Samuel D. Proc- 
tor of Norfolk, Va., corps representative in 
Nigeria, “that, given a few more months, 
the Nigerian students will discover the Peace 
corps volunteers are not here to direct their 
political thinking. This will reduce some 
of the tensions.” 

The Peace Corps effort has shown other 
strengths and weaknesses. Most of the latter 
stem from the hasty experimental nature 
of the first dozen programs set in motion 
last year. 

All told, only seven volunteers have been 
shipped home, three of them returned be- 
cause of health or family reasons. Yet Mr. 
Shriver has pointed out that “anybody who 
wants can get out.“ 

The Corps’ one overall strength is that the 
volunteers are making friends for the United 
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States, in places that their parents had never 
heard of and where few whites have ever set 
foot. Much of their success is simply a re- 
sult of their lack of condescension or self- 
im: ce, As a result, there has been a 
lack of serious racial incidents. 

In Ghana, for example, the 61 Americans 
teaching in British-model boarding schools 
do not drive cars to work. In fact, unlike 
other non-Africans and more prosperous 
Ghanaians, they ride packed “mummy lor- 
ries’—trucks used as local buses—along 
dusty country roads in sweltering heat. 

At Kotpindas, a village outside Lahore, 
West Pakistan, James Mackay of Hornell, 
N. T., a Peace Corps volunteer, organized his 
fellow volunteers and some Pakistani friends 
to repalr a 300-year-old Moghul bridge. The 
middle-class Pakistanis confessed they had 
never used shovels, but joined in anyway. A 
group of villagers came up and asked: “What 
no coolies?” Then, seeing the sahlbs“ 
working, they too pitched in with cries of 
“shabash"—"well done.” . 

A Times correspondent wrote from New 
Delhi, India: 

“The image the corpsmen create generally 
is that of earnest young Americans who 
know what they are talking about and who 
are not afraid to get their hands dirty. 
Most volunteers here are farmers and look 
it. As one official said: ‘Their heart is 
really in the Indian rural areas“ 

The real benefits of the volunteers’ labor 
vary widely from country to country. In 
India, the tiny Peace Corps contingent is 
swallowed up in the multitudes; in other, 
smaller nations, the impact is less localized. 

In Malaya, for example, Peace Corps nurses 
are helping to solve one of the biggest prob- 
lems of the Health Ministry: staffing rural 
clinics in the “ulu,” Malaya’s backwoods. 
The 36 Peace Corps men and women in the 
team in Malaya have made a dent in several 
vital areas, including volunteer work in a 
2,500-patient leper colony. 

In Tanganyika, the 36 American surveyors, 
geologists, and are not only cre- 
ating good will, but, alongside local helpers, 
are doing a job that a local official described 
as “absolutely vital.” They are working on 
surveying the country, and developing 
farm-to-market roads to open up Isolated 
hamlets, thus enabling farmers to sell their 
produce at good prices. 

The volunteers dismissed the old British 
notion that Africans would not work. On 
safari, when their African helper sat down, 
saying he could not go on, Thomas Katus 
of McIntosh, S. Dak., and Jerry Parsons of 
Albany, N. J., sat down too. “OK,” they 
told their friend, “it's your country, so why 
should we bother.” This got the team go- 
ing again. 

Prime Minister Rashidi Kawawa of Tan- 
ganyika paid this tribute to the volunteers: 
“They have done a very good job, mixing 
with the people and encouraging self-help 
measures. We hope to get more of them. 

Teaching is the biggest single specialty in 
which the Peace Corps is engaged. In 
Ghana, Nigeria, and Jamaica, the volunteers 
are especially welcome, if only because their 
services are relatively cheap or even free. In 
many cases, the volunteers serve where local 
teachers do not want to go. 

t Another major effort has been in agricul- 
ure. 

In Brazil, 43 volunteers drove jeeps into 
the field last month to work with the Bra- 
zilian Association for Rural Credit and As- 
sistance on farm assistance and home eco- 
5 through the local version of the 4-H 


The Peace Corps in Brazil is dovetalling 
its work, particularly in the country's pov- 
erty-stricken northeast, with the Agency for 
International Development, which finances 
rr laa O EOOD the rural ald asso- 
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In Colombia, the Peace Corps has at- 
tempted one of its more ambitious assign- 
ments. Something called community de- 
velopment, 

Although the 62 men volunteers who ar- 
rived In Colombia last September have built 
roads and schools, set up health stations, 
and patched up first aid cases, their basic 
function has been to work with Colombian 
representatives to get mountain villagers to 
help themselves despite poverty, illiteracy, 
and the paternalism of the landlonds. The 
task has not been an easy one. 


PRIEST LINKS SUCCESS WITH ECONOMIC FREEDOM 


In Santander, Colombia, a volunteer told 
a village priest: 

“We want to solve these problems without 
giving orders. We want to motivate people 
to work. Maybe we'll build a health center 
or a road, and then, when we leave, they'll 
tell themselves we need a school'.and they'll 
shout and argue and laugh and finally build 
a school.“ 

The priest replied quletly: “You will 
achieve that when you have economic free- 
dom here.” By this he meant freedom from 
malnutrition, illiteracy, and the lack of op- 
portunity for sharecroppers. 

In Chitareaque, in the Colombian depart- 
ment of Boyacá, a hard-working Peace Corps 
team was pulled out 3 months ago to avoid 
its getting into a local dispute over land 
reform with hostile landowners, who dis- 
couraged peasants from attending commu- 
nity meetings. 

Nevertheless, the volunteers have made do. 
One volunteer, Davis Grubb of Westport, 
Conn., took a bus into Bogota, called on the 
Minister of Public Works and came back 
with a bulldozer, which is village used to 
build an 8-mile road to market. 

Another volunteer, David Downing of 
Los Gatos, Calif., got a course in midwifery 
going and prevailed on his friends back 
home in California to send him midwifery 
kits. 

The villagers are enthusiastic, if every 
harassed Colombian official is not. The vol- 
unteers, sometimes to their annoyance, are 
besieged with offers of coffee, liquor, or 
sweets 


So far, the morale of the volunteers is 
high. But some of them get depressed. 
“Maybe frustration is built within the boys 
themselves,“ said Leon Lane, deputy repre- 
sentative for Care, Inc. (Cooperative for 
American Relief Everywhere), which is 
handling the project for the Corps in Colom- 
bla. They've got 2 years and they want to 
go too fast too soon. A job like this isn't 
going to be completed for years and years.” 

In Chile, 45 men and women trained at 
the University of Notre Dame and local cen- 
ters have been in the fleld since December 
with the long-established Institute of Rural 
Education. They are scattered in ones and 
twos for 1,000 miles in the Chilean interior. 
Their work is more formalized and more 
specialized than that of the Colombian team. 
They work as carpenters, social workers, in 
rural husbandry, as dental assistants, home 
economists, nurses, home builders. 

“These Peace Corps volunteers are striv- 
ing for a better understanding between peo- 
Lome the Chilean newspaper La Estrella 


More volunteers are on the way to Chile. 
But, as in the case of Colombia, the impact 
of the Americans is muted by the vastness 
of the problems they have tackled. 

Despite such frustrations, both Latin 
American officials and the Peace Corps see 
“rural development” as a way to make good 
use of young Americans with or without 
special talents. Several hundred counter- 
parts of the volunteers in Colombia and 
Chile are being picked for work in Ecuador, 
Peru, Bolivia, Cyprus, British North Borneo 
and Sarawak, 
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Besides the occasional frustrations, the 
Peace Corps has had other problems. One 
of the most severe was the lack of proper 
language instruction—a fault that has 
corrected. 

For example, the first group of 128 volar. 
teers sent to the Philippines last fall spe? 
weeks learning Tagalog, the national lan“ 
guage. Then they were assigned to non- 
Tagalog-speaking areas. Roughly the same 
mistake was made in training the 28 yolun- 
teers sent to West Pakistan, where the state 
languages, along with English, are Sin 
Punjabi, and Pushto. The 26 men and 
women sent to India’s Punjab just could no 
master Punjabi in 10 weeks at Ohio Sta 
University. 

SOME OF THE PROJECTS POORLY DEFINED AT 

FIRST 

A second problem has been projects that 
were either poorly handled or badly defined 
at first. Roger Ernst of New York, former 
Corps representative in New Delhi, 
mented that all the volunteers sent to Indis 
should have been assigned to a single en“ 
deavor, such as agricultural work, instead 
of being scattered in a variety of jobs. In 
both India and West Pakistan, local oficiels 
were initially not quite sure what to do 
with the volunteers. 

In the Philippines, the 128 volunteers We? 
assigned as teachers’ helpers. This aroused 
suspicions of local teachers that the Ameri 
cans had been sent to spy on them and 
plaints by the volunteers that they had 
been given enough work to do. In Pakistan. 
India, and Nigeria, some unhappy volun“ 
teers were assigned initially to office jobs in- 
stead of getting out in the field. 

Yet, even where the oficial assignments 
were unsatisfactory, the volunteers, with Mr. 
Shriver’s blessing, launched a host of extra- 
curricular projects on their own, Examples: 

In the Philippines, 16 volunteers organ“ 
ized a month-long summer “camp brother- 
hood“ at Mambucal, on the island of Negros. 
for 600 indigent boys. Others set up ÜUttle 
theater groups, conducted demonstra 
courses on the use of fertilizer, and ran sum- 
mer schools. 

In Ghana, as in other countries, the volun- 
teers have been writing home to schools and 
civic organiaztions asking for books, and have 
opened their public libraries in their 
cramped quarters. 


In East Pakistan, Robert W. Taylor. of Lon 
Gatos, Calif., invented a machine to parboll 
rice cheaply and efficiently, the rice 
husks themselves as fuel, of which there 15 4 
critical local shortage. 

In doing their varied assignments and 
carrying out their self-made projects, the 
Peace Corps volunteers have experienced few 
serlous health problems. Three Corps volun- 
teers have died—two in an airplane crash in 
Colombia and one under surgery in Manila. 

ONE PEACE CORPS BABY IS BORN IN NIGERIA 


On the happier side, there have been about 
20 Peace Corps marriages—either between 
volunteers or between a volunteer and a Citi- 
zen of the aided country. So far, all 
newlyweds have continued their duties. 
first Peace Corps baby was born May 16 to s 
young volunteer couple teaching school in 
Nigeria. 

That the Corps’ problems have not been 
more serious is attributed here to several 
things, besides the hard work and the qua! 
ity of the volunteers themselves. 

The first is Mr. Shriver's determination not 
to make a ‘bureaucracy of the Peace z 
but to keep all hands giving top priority to 
people, rather than policy and procedure. 

Thesecond is the work of the inspector 
general system, which provides for 8 
flying trips to hear the volunteers’ com 
plaints. The language problem was un 
earthed early in this fashion. 
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“The volunteers have a very definite idea 
t how the Corps should be run. They 
take any second-rate stuff. They keep 
our toes,” an aid to Mr. Haddad said. 
greatest danger, as the Corps grows, 
to officials here, will be that it 
t lose its lively nonbureaucratic spirit. 
jargon of the social scientist and bu- 
t—volunteers are object oriented 
ple—is already creeping into ordi- 
speech at the Corps busy headquarters 
at 806 Connecticut Avenue, across 
tte Square from the White House. 
the other hand, as President Kennedy 
Corps staff here last week: 
have brought to Government service 
of morale and a sense of enthusiasm 
commitment which has been absent 
many governmental agencies for 
years.” 
summer, the Corps’ recruiting and se- 
qualified people to go overseas will 
to pose headaches as commitments 
Some teams of volunteers will go 
under their prescribed strength, 
“Specially where certain key skills cannot be 
But it is expected that, in the 
Main, the commitments will be met. 


e 
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WHERE VOLUNTEERS SERVE 


Wasnincron, June 24—The following lists 
the Peace Corp projects underway and 
Planned, including the countries aided, the 
number of volunteers on duty or assigned, 
the Projects and training centers: 
PROJECTS UNDERWAY 

Ghana, 51; teaching, secondary education, 

University of California (Berkeley). 
a, 40; secondary education, Harvard. 

Ui erl. 45; secondary education, Univer- 

ty of California at Los Angeles. 

nigeria, 24; university education, Michi- 

tate. 


Sierra Leone, 37; secondary education, 
Columbia. 

Tanganyika, 35; road surveying, mapping, 
Teras Western. 


Colombia, 58; rural development, Rutgers. 
se . 44: rural development, Arizona 


Chile, 45; rural development, Notre Dame. 
St. Lucia, 15; agriculture extension, edu- 
Towa State. 
ippines, 272; primary education, Penn- 
"Vivania State. 
aya, 67; rural development, health, 
“Aucation, Northern Dlinois University, 
. 26; agriculture extension, industrial 
education, Ohio State 
deal : East, 29; agriculture extension, 
th, education, Experiment in Interna- 
tional Living (Putnam, Vt.). West, 28; agri- 
Culture extension, health, education, Colo- 
"ado State. 
Ma and, 45; university education, mala- 
eradication, University of Michigan. 
, 43; 4H, -H Foundation. 
yet Salvador, 25; agricultural extension, 
e economics, rural development, New 
Mexico State. 
Venezuela, 5; university teachers, Experi- 
ent in International Living. 
Jamaica, 39; vocational education, Re- 
York} Institute for Study of Man (New 


m 


PROJECTS 
Afghanistan, 13; 
town. 
ue ban, 69; education, agriculture exten- 
, George Washington. 
Venezuela, 41; 4-H, 4-H Foundation. 
Venezuela, 18. YMCA, Experiment in In- 
ternational Living. 
Utah 


Tran, 48: education. 
State 


Chile, 20; YWCA, Experiment in Interna- 
tional Living. pki 
mreugdor. 74; community development, 
-American University (Puerto Rico). 
ta, 90; community development coop- 
tive credit, Cornell, 


PLANNED 
teachers, mechanics, 


agriculture, 
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Peru, 27; community development, Cath- 
olic University (Puerto Rico). 

Peru, 53; nutrition, Catholic University 
(Puerto Rico). 

Dominican Republic, 21; rural develop- 
ment, University of Puerto Rico. 

Bolivia, 46; health and sanitation, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma. 

Ceylon, 53; teaching, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Philippines, 82; science, mathematics— 
University, San Francisco State. 

Tunisia, 78; multipurpose, Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

Somalia, 48; teaching, New York Univer- 


28; social welfare, St. Louis 
University. 

Sierra Leone, 70; teaching, New York State 
College. 


Liberia, 100; secondary and rural educa- 
tion, University of Pittsburgh. 

North Borneo/Sarawak, 14; health, Uni- 
versity of Hawail, 


North Borneo/Sarawak, 56; rural develop- 
ment, University of Hawaii. 
North Borneo/Sarawak, 

University of Hawaii. 
Thailand, 64; health, education, University 

of Michigan. 

Ghana, 115; teaching, Berkeley. 
Philippines, 200; teaching, San Jose State. 
Ivory Coast, 45; education, University of 

Wisconsin. 

Niger, 8; teaching, Howard University. 

Senegal, 6; teaching, Howard University. 

Togo, 20; education, University of Mary- 
land. 


31; teaching, 


Ellsworth Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, this 
spring I sent a questionnaire to the peo- 
ple of the Second Congressional District 
of Kansas, and I am pleased to share 
the results with my colleagues today by 
placing a summary of the results in the 
RECORD. 

Along with that summary, I am in- 
cluding an editorial written by Mr. An- 
gelo Scott, of the Iola (Kans.) Register, 
comprising his comments upon some of 
the questionnaire results. As usual, Mr. 
Scott's comments are trenchant, to the 
point, and wise. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
insert the questionnaire tabulation and 
editorial at this point: 

ELLSWORTH QUESTIONNAIRE 

We sent out over 118,000 questionnaires 
to the citizens of our congressional district. 
The response was overwhelming, and con- 
sequently there has been a delay in arriy- 
ing at a final tabulation of the results. The 
tabulation is now complete. 

1. Do you believe a balanced national 
budget is essential: 46.9 percent; desirable, 
46.0 percent; unimportant, 7.1 percent. 

2. Which, if any of the following actions 
would you favor in order to balance the 
budget? à 


Percent 
Raise personal taxes 0.37 
Raise business taxes .38 
Reduce defense spending 35 
Reduce domestic spending 56.0 


Reduce foreign ald appropriations... 77.0 
Revise and reform tax structure. 59.9 


A4809 


(On this question many people checked 
several answers, rather than a choice of one, 
so percentages are figured individually 
against the total number.) 

3. If the Federal Government can reduce 
taxes, should tax relief to individuals have 
priority over tax benefit to business? 


Percent 
7—:: — aes keep ee 49.9 
a y (e EAE E O T A E ER A ATG 50.1 


4. In regard to Cuba, should the United 
States: 
Percent 
Continue its present policies 8.8 
Recognize and do business with the 


Castro government 1,2 
Encourage the overthrow of the Castro 
SGVETMINSNG a eo oon 67.4 
Use American troops to overthrow the 
Castro government 22.6 
5. Should the United States send troops 
to South Vietnam If necessary to prevent 
that country's seizure by the Communists: . 
Percent 
r E E ede ene A a a me 27.3 
NO A TE gab E E E E E SE 72.7 


6. Should the United States continue to 
insist on an adequate inspection in any test 
ban agreement: 


Percent 
o ccc 97. 5 
rf... ̃ —Pd—:. ee La 2. 5 


7. Are you in favor ot the Federal Govern- 
ment helping provide medical benefits to the 
aged? 


Percent 

OB cei — 8 74. 1 

8998999777 ⁵P—. oneue nae 25. 9 
If so, do you prefer that to be done: 

Percent 

Through the social security system 40.2 

By some other method____...---.--.- 59.8 


8. Should the Federal Government pro- 
vide funds to assist localities in: 


Constructing public schools: Percent 
eR ea een 74.5 
NN !( AAA enna 25. 5 

Paying teachers salaries: 

Percent 
J hae 14. 4 
9%ö·öw —:&i!]! Pod rs renee 85.6 


9. Should private and/or parochial schools 
receive the same Federal benefits as public 
schools? 


10. About 5 million Americans were pre- 
vented from voting in the last election be- 
cause they could not meet local residence 
requirements. Would you favor a constitu- 
tional amendment to ease residence require- 
ments for voting in national elections? 


Percent 
OR i see baer ee kee Ee 75 
NO ireen O ens A slants Se 25 


[From the Iola (Kans.) Register, June 7, 
1962] 


Worp FROM THE PEOPLE 


Con Bos ELLSWORTH recently sent 
118,000 questionnaires to the citizens of the 
Second Kansas District, asking their views 
on 10 questions of public policy. 

The response was unusually heavy. The 
answers, now tabulated, strike me as being 
quite interesting in many instances. . For 
example: 

Question. Should the United States send 
troops to South Vietnam if necessary to 
prevent that country’s seizure by the Com- 
munists? 


Answers. Percent 
De aE tore SE 73 
—: TTT 27 


A4810 


Comment. And they used to call the Mid- 
west isolationist. Certainly this indicates no 
lack of comprehension of the worldwide na- 
ture of the Communist threat and of our 
own responsibility in resisting it. 

Question. Do you believe a balanced na- 
tional budget is essential, desirable, or un- 


important? 

Answers. Percent 
Dental „%:ꝙ; i i a n 47 
Dasirable | ooo eo nee 46 
Unimportant ~.--.-----.------------ — * 


Comment. Here is a trend-of-the- times 
revelation. Not too many years ago, almost 
every citizen In the country would just take 
for granted that a balanced budget was es- 
sential. But after seeing only five balanced 
budgets, Republican or Democratic, since 
1931, and noting that the country has some- 
how survived and prospered nonetheless—is 
it any wonder that half the people now think 
a balanced budget would be a nice thing but 
not necessarily an absolute requisite to na- 
tional health? I wonder what the next 30 
years will prove along that line. 

Question, Which of the following actions 
would you favor in order to balance the 
budget? 


Answers. Percent 
Ralse personal taxes -- 37 
Raise business taxes -- 38 
Reduce defense spending — 
Reduce domestic spending 56. 00 
Reduce foreign aid appropriations.. 77. 
Reform tax structure. — 59.90 


(Many people checked more than one an- 
swer. Thus the totals add up to more than 
100 percent.) 

Comment. The interesting thing here is 
the microscopic third of 1 percent of the 
‘people who even question the frightful $46 
billion—more than half the Nation's budg- 
et—which is being spent for defense. Cut 
domestic spending, cut foreign aid, cut any- 
thing but defense. Wouldn't you think that, 
say 5 or 10 Americans out of 100 would have 
the temerity in an anonymous questionnaire 
to suggest that this $46 billion (which is the 
cause of all our tax and budget troubles) 
might be a wee bit too much in time of 
peace? What a bullheaded bellicose nation 
we have become. 

Question, If the Federal Government can 
reduce taxes, should tax relief to individuals 
have priority over tax benefit to business? 


Answers, Percent 
8 — —— — 50 
A — —— — — 50 


Comment. Considering that 4 out of 5, 
perhaps 9 out of 10 of the questionnaires 
must have been answered by nonbusiness- 
men, this 50-50 break is interesting. I'd 
say that it shows a levelheaded understand- 
ing that in a free enterprise system, it has 
to be one for all and all for one. The wage 
earners can't prosper unless the wage payers 
prosper, or vice versa. Only on a 50-50 basis 
can everyone get ahead. 

Question. In regard to Cuba, which of the 
following should the United States do? 


Answers. Percent 


c E a 23 


Comment. Again, what a bellicose Nation 
we have become. More than half of us want 
to get busy needling and helping someone 
else overthrow Castro. Almost a fourth of 
us would cheerfully send our own troops 
down there in order to put that bearded 
maniac in his place. Less than 1 in 10 is 
satisfied to continue the present discreet 
course of political and economic pressure 
without violence. 
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Question. Are you in favor of the Federal 
Government helping provide medical bene- 


fits to the aged? 
Answers. 
Percent 
e. RS Ry A E nr — TA 
Do ee HON Ee Resa eas eS 


Question. If so, how do you prefer that It 
be done? 
Answers. 


Through social security. 
By some other method————— — OD 


Comment. Here is widespread recognition 
that medical care for the aged is a problem 
of national concern and that the Federal 
Government should help solve it. But the 
vote against taking it onto the social secu- 
rity system is a solid 6 to 4, confirming again 
this paper's contention that it is the poli- 
ticlans—not the people—who are insisting 
it should be handled that way. 


The Trade Bill Should Be Amended 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, here are 
a number of good reasons why H.R. 
11970, the trade bill, should not be en- 
acted in the form reported by the com- 
mittee. I shall list but a few of them. 

First. This measure would grant un- 
justified and unprecedented power to the 
President in reducing and eliminating 
tariff rates—a preorgative which is 
lodged by the Constitution in the 
Congress. 

Second. The bill ignores the plight of 
the domestic oil industry of this country, 
now in a seriously depressed condition, 
and thereby contributes to the alarming 
growth of the deficit in our precarious 
international balance of payments by 
continuing a policy that results in ex- 
cessive imports and outgo of dollars. 

Third. The welfare, or “trade read- 
justment” provision is unwise, unwork- 
able, expensive, sets up a dual system of 
unemployment compensation which 
would eventually lead to the federaliza- 
tion of the State systems. 

WELFARE PROVISION 


Now, I should like to discuss each of 
these points, beginning with the latter. 

Recognizing the fact that a good many 
American business enterprises will be 
unable to survive the impact of reduced 
tariffs, the bill undertakes to provide a 
welfare program for the affected busi- 
nesses and their employees. 

The President would be authorized to 
furnish import adjustment aid in the 
form of readjustment allowances, which 
is a form of unemployment compensa- 
tion, training, and relocation allowances 
to workers, and technical assistance, 
financial aid, and tax relief to firms. 

The unemployment compensation 
provision appears to be counter to the 
historic rights of the States to determine 
unemployment compensation rates. 
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In the case of the State of Texas, for 
example, maximum weekly payments 
$37 may go to unemployed workers for & 
maximum duration of 26 weeks. But the 
trade bill would provide a current maxi- 
mum weekly benefit amount of $62 for 4 
maximum of 52 weeks, and for an addi- 
tional 26 weeks if the claimant is in 
training, and yet for an additional 13 
weeks for workers 60 years of age OF 
older. 

Under the measure the Texas Employ“ 
ment Commission would pay benefits for 
both the State unemployment compen- 
sation program and for the trade act 
program. Thus, claimants under both 
programs would receive benefits from 
the same office, and claimants under the 
Texas program will be limited to the 
maximum of $37 per week, while the 
claimants under the Federal program 
will have a maximum of $62 per week. 
both being paid for the same identi 
reason—unemployment. 

This is manifestly unfair and im- 
proper. The so-called trade readjust- 
ment allowances should limit the pay- 
ments under the Federal program to 
State program. Actually, the States 
should control where there is a conflict. 

The entire proposal to put the Federal 
Government into the business of lending 
special assistance to any industry ad- 
versely affected by lowered tariffs, and 
setting up an unemployment benefit pro- 
gram for workers thrown out of work for 
a like reason, is utterly unsound. 
would expand the Government's wel- 
fare programs, the cost of which would 
run into the tens of millions. It woul 
grant to bureaucrats in Washington an 
area of discretion in going to the aid of 
the distressed industries which would 
naturally lend itself to all manner of 
political favoritism and boondogglins: 
It would make workers and industry 
wards of the State by placing them on 
a dole. 

It can be seen that in all likelihood the 
program would inevitably turn itself into 
a mammoth, uncontrollable support pro- 
gram and would go on and on, 5 
ing in cost and coverage indefinitely. 

Moreover, confining the new and in- 
creased unemployment benefits to work- 
ers affected by industries shut down be- 
cause of foreign competition would 
unrealistic and discriminatory. Suppose 
one plant is destroyed by fire or a tor- 
nado, another across the street is de- 
stroyed by lowered tariff protection en“ 
gineered by the President under author- 
ity granted in this bill. The latter 
would receive considerably higher un- 
employment benefits than would the 
former. One gets higher benefits be- 
cause of an act of Kennedy: the other 
gets less because of an act of God. “© 
is obvious that there is no sound res 
son for the difference, 5 

In short, this entire welfare conc 
is bad. It is contrary to the principl 
of the free enterprise system. It a 
been truly said that such subsidized in 
dustries and workers would not co? 
tribute to a strong healthy economy 
which is the true answer to the challens 
of the Common Market. 
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NOTHING TO CURB EXCESSIVE OT IMPORTS 


The bill fails to provide for needed pro- 
tection for our domestic oil industry. 
Under a mandatory control program 
Which has been in effect for several years, 
imports achieved an alltime high of 
1,889,000 barrels per day—a half-million- 
barrel-per-day increase during the pre- 
ceding 5 years. During that same time 
domestic production was denied virtu- 
ally any increase. 

In other words, the mandatory control 
Program has been a dismal failure so far 
as achieving its announced objectives are 
Concerned, and has demonstrated the 
imperative need for rélief by legislation. 

Texas produces a substantial portion 
of the Nation’s oil. Let us see how the 
import control program has worked in 
that State. From 1956 through 1960 oil 
Production in Texas dropped 476,000 
barrels a day, with average producing 
days per month dropping from 15.8 in 
1956 to only 8 in 1962. 

This has been disastrous. Dun & 
Bradstreet reports that: 

Failures in the oll producing industry are 
Occurring at more than double the rate of 
the worst depression years of the 1930's. 


And it has jeopardized the stability of 
an industry recognized as being closely 
identified with our national security. 
a recently introduced a bill which pro- 

ed: 


Imports * * * of crude petroleum and its 
derivatives * * * and liquids derived from 
Natural gas shall be limited for each annual 
period to not more than 14 per centum of 
United States production of crude petroleum 
during a prior representative base period as 
the President may select. 


This legislation, drafted by the gentle- 
Man from Oklahoma [Mr. STEED], was 
also introduced by him and some 40 other 
Members of the House. 

This amendment to the security clause 
in the present Trade Act is both moder- 
ate and essential. Its inclusion in the 
Pending bill would go a long way toward 
rescuing a declining and highly impor- 
tant industry from gradual ruin. Yet 
the amendment is opposed by the admin- 
istration, and under the parliamentary 
Tules of the House we may not even get 
& chance to vote on it. 

DEFICIT IN INTERNATIONAL BALANCE OF 
PAYMENTS 

Mr. Speaker, the Ways and Means 
Committee passed up a golden opportu- 
nity to do something really constructive 
for this country by its failure to amend 
the security clause and curb the exces- 
Sive importation of foreign oils. By 
doing so our domestic oil industry would 

ve been helped, but such action is 
Needed to help stop the dangerous exodus 
of our dwindling gold reserves from this 
country. 

The balance of payments is the term 
Which is used to indicate the balance or 

of balance between the flow of goods 

and services between nations. If the 

Ret on all of these show that foreigners 

have gained dollars—that is, more dol- 

lars have left this country than came 

k—we are said to have a negative 
balance of payments. 

What is our position in this respect? 
Our gold stock in 1949 totaled $24.5 bil- 

Today it is only a little more than 
$16 billion. 
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In 1949 foreign claims against our gold 
reserves amounted to $6.4 billion. To- 
day those claims have risen to $20.4 bil- 
lion, redeemable in gold on demand, thus 
exceeding our gold supply by nearly $4 
billion. 

But our law requires that we main- 
tain about $11.7 billion of gold in reserve 
to back up the U.S. dollar here at home. 

Due to foreign aid, expenditures on 
the Peace Corps, dollars being invested 
abroad, military outlays, plus what 
American tourists are spending, our 
deficit today is running better than $2 
billion per year. 

How could a reduction in oil imports 
alleviate this problem? 

The fact is that oil imports are 
among the biggest contributors to this 
Nation’s unfavorable balance of pay- 
ments. Oil imports accounted for a big 
share of the deficit in the last 4 years. 
It amounted to 30.7 percent of the deficit 
in 1958, 26.9 percent in 1959, 27.8 per- 
cent in 1960, and more than 40 percent 
in 1961. 

This deficit could be cut in half by an 
oil import policy which prevented for- 
eign oil from enjoying a disproportion- 
ate share of the U.S. market. 

Here we are, on the one hand viewing 
with alarm the sad picture of deficit 
position that is dangerously threatening 
our fiscal stability and the very sound- 
ness of the dollar by the constant drain- 
age of our gold reserves, and blinking 
our eyes to a major contributing fac- 
tor—the excessive dumping of foreign 
oil into this country in quantities far 
beyond our needs. In fact, we are 
forced to reduce our own domestic pro- 
duction in order to accommodate our 
low-cost foreign competitors, and there- 
by assure them a healthy American 
market for their unneeded products. 
It is just that simple. 

UNPRECEDENTED POWERS WOULD BE 
GIVEN PRESIDENT 


Mr. Speaker, I began my remarks by 
stating that the pending bill would grant 
sweeping powers to the President in re- 
ducing and eliminating tariff rates. The 
President has requested authority to re- 
duce tariffs up to 50 percent by cate- 
gories, and to even eliminate all tariffs 
in certain categories, numbering about 
150. This is the most far-reaching re- 
quest that relates to foreign trade ever 
before submitted to the Congress by an 
American President. 

Article I, section 8 of the Constitution 
places upon the Congress the respon- 
sibility for controlling foreign trade. It 
would seem, therefore, that in delegating 
and surrendering this responsibility to 
the Executive, it should be done with 
appropriate restraint and under guide- 
lines which would include the right of 
the Congress to review and pass judg- 
ment upon the propriety of actions taken 
by the President. 

We are dealing here with a basic pol- 
icy, a fundamental issue, which goes to 
the very root of the separation of powers 
under the Constitution. 

The sweeping power which the bill 
would delegate is awesome. It has been 
noted that the President would be 
granted authority to eliminate any im- 
port restrictions he chooses. Thus he 
might, if he wished, remove the require- 
ment that foreign goods be marked as to 
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origin, or he might eliminate the pro- 
hibition of imports of immoral products, 
convict-made goods, or meat from coun- 
tries with foot-and-mouth disease. This 
is mentioned to illustrate the extent of 
powers delegated. 

In addition, the bill virtually elimi- 
nates the peril point provision in our 
present trade laws. And the escape 
clause is for all intents and purposes 
scrapped, 

WOULD TREAT SYMPTOMS, NOT DISEASE 


Mr. Speaker, I am wondering if too 
much emphasis is not being placed upon 
the importance of tariff rates as they re- 
late to our ability to cope with our com- 
petitors in the Common Market and else- 
where. It is my own opinion that if we 
are to compete successfully in the pro- 
duction and sale of goods on the world 
markets, we must find ways whereby our 
cost of production can be brought more 
in line with our competitors. 

In March of this year Secretary of La- 
bor Arthur Goldberg, while attending a 
conference in Paris, was quoted as saying 
that adoption of the Kennedy program— 
involving the most sweeping reduction of 
tariffs in this century—would cost only 
90,000 jobs in some 800 companies over 
the next 5 years. 

But it is claimed this will be more than 
compensated by increased exports. That 
is debatable. Many foreign-trade ex- 
perts insist that in the modern world 
the importance of tariffs is much more 
political and psychological than eco- 
nomic. > 

The record shows that the import to- 
tal has tended to rise and fall with the 
state of business rather than the level of 
tariffs. 

In strictly economic terms, the Paris 
dispatch stated that the evidence in Eu- 
rope in the postwar period is that tariffs 
are no longer the main determinant of 
the flow of trade. A dozen other fac- 
tors—comparative costs, the general 
state of demand, delivery dates, new 
products and designs, shipping rates, in- 
ternal taxes, state monopolies, import 
controls, subsidies, credit terms—are 
considered far more important. ; 

It seems that when world trade is 
talked about, all we hear is the tariff, 
and the planners tell us that is the an- 
swer to our woes. 

But that is not the case. There are 
overriding problems that cannot be ig- 
nored. 

We hear a lot these days about Ameri- 
can industries that are opening plants 
abroad. There is a simple reason for it. 
Because of lower cost factors in produc- 
tion they are able to make more money. 

It has just been revealed that the Navy 
purchased last week 3,500 tons of steel 
from West Germany to be used in con- 
struction of three missile frigates at 
Bremerton, Wash. 

The Navy was reported to have paid 
about $357,000 for the German steel, as 
against $510,000 if bought in this coun- 
try. 

Why is West Germany and other coun- 
tries able to undersell steel manufac- 
tured in this country? The answer is 
very simple. In the United States hourly 
wages, including fringe benefits, of our 
steelworkers is $3.82; in West Germany 
it is $1.21. In the United Kingdom it is 
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$1.09, in Belgium $1.22, in France 99 
cents, and in Japan it is 30 cents. 

Are we gradually pricing ourselves out 
of the world markets? If so, then we 
know it is due to our relatively high cost 
of production and not to the tariff levels 
that might be involved. There are many 
factors, but some would like to make 
the tariff the scapegoat. 

And when we discuss tariff reductions 
proposed in this legislation let us keep 
in mind that all tariff concessions 
granted to Europe would automatically 
be given to Japan and all other non- 
Communist countries, under the most- 
favored-nation clause. 

If this free trade course is followed, 
what is to happen to our high-wage- 
mass-production economy against low- 
wage highly productive economy? 

This subject could be pursued at 
length. Boiled down, it means that we 
are talking about the symptoms rather 
than the disease when it is said that the 
use of this tariff-cutting power by the 
President would be a panacea for our 
international trade problems. When the 
chips are down, we must find ways to 
reduce our cost of production if we are 
to successfully compete with those who 
are able to produce at much lower cost. 

To be sure, foreign trade must be en- 
couraged. We need to find and develop 
new and better markets abroad for our 
surplus production. But in doing so we 
must compete with our friends who are 
trying to do the same thing. 

The simple fact is that the principal 
ingredient in cost of production is labor, 
and through our highly organized labor 
union activity wage levels have gone up 
and up, in many instances far beyond 
what the normal labor market would 
dictate. Along with that has been in- 
creased tax burdens under an unrealistic 
tax structure which has blunted incen- 
tives to expand. And there are other 
cost factors that add to our woes. 

It is high time we face up to these 
realities. We face a tremendous prob- 
lem, aggravated by the creation of the 
European Common Market. Perhaps 
that can be a blessing, but only if we are 
able to get our own house in better order 
and become able to take advantage of the 
situation. 

The ultimate outcome of this struggle 
will depend primarily on our ability to 
find ways and means to reduce our cost 
of production in this country. Labor 
and government, as well as management, 
must cooperate in the solution of these 
problems, if American industry is to 
share in the benefits of increased inter- 
national trade. Tinkering with the tar- 
iff is not the answer. 


Carl T. Rowan Discusses U.S. Policy 
Toward Yugoslavia and Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 
IN THE 8 OF 55 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 - 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include 
the thoughtful speech made by Carl T, 
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Rowan, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for Public Affairs, at commence- 
ment exercises at Owatonna High School, 
Owatonna, Minn., June 7, 1962: 

SPLENDID SLAVES AND REASONING SAVAGES 

Superintendent Mattheis, members of the 
faculty, citizens of Owatonna, and most of 
all, you graduates of 1962, I say with deep 
sincerity that I am pleased to speak here to- 
night—and not simply because your invita- 
tion has afforded me another opportunity to 
enjoy the summer delights of Minnesota. I 
am pleased because this graduation cere- 
mony and the thousands more like it that are 
taking place around the Nation are so vi- 
tally important to the State Department and 
the work it seeks to do. 

For that reason, I shall not give what you 
may consider a typical commencement 
speech. I know that this is a warm evening 
and that those robes are not air conditioned, 
still I intend to speak on a foreign policy 
matter of great serlousness. If the dread 
specter of boredom has arisen, let me assure 
you that I shall discuss a matter that di- 
rectly involves you; it bears on the question 
of whether you move on to work or war, to 
college or military camp, so I am confident 
that you will find the subject fitting for 
this occasion. 

Let me begin by citing a few words writ- 
ten by Joseph Addison in “The Spectator” 
more than 250 years ago: 

“Education is a companion which no mis- 
fortune can depress, no crime can destroy, 
no enemy can alienate, no despotism can 
enslave. At home a friend, abroad an in- 
troduction, in solitude a solace, and in so- 
ciety an ornament. It chastens vice, it 
guides virtue, it gives, at once, grace and 
government to genius. Without it, what is 
mankind? A splendid slave, a reasoned sav- 
age.“ 

We have had 2½ centuries to learn the 
wisdom of that remark; and we know today 
as perhaps never before that a well-edu- 
cated citizenry is the first and last line of 
defense of a free society. But we do not 
always understand the practical, issue-by- 
issue ways in which the wisdom, or lack of 
wisdom, of the public bears directly on the 
question of national survival. This is what 
I want to discuss. 

I must begin by emphasizing that this is 
a long and complex struggle that our coun- 
try is in. 2 

In the fierce battles of the past, our secu- 
rity depended primarily on the military 
shrewdness of the Commander in Chief and 
of the generals in the field. 

The Congress and the American public ob- 
viously had strong feelings and a passionate 
interest in the outcome of these wars, but 
none seemed to feel qualified to try to alter 
the strategy of our military planners at An- 
zio, or Salerno, or Tarawa, or Okinawa. 

However high emotions may have risen 
against the Japanese or the Nazis, there was 
no room for pure emotion in the war rooms 
where long-trained dedicated men planned 
the intricate details of attack and counter- 
attack. 

While the country’s survival is as much at 
stake today as it was during any shooting 
war, the struggle is not primarily military. 

As the President said to the graduating 
class at West Point, Wednesday: 

“The basic problems facing the world to- 
day are not susceptible of a final military 
solution. While we will long require the 
services and admire the dedication and com- 
mitment of the fighting men of this country, 
neither our strategy nor our psychology as a 
nation—and certainly not our economy— 
must become permanently dependent upon 
an ever-increasing military establishment. 

“Our forces, therefore, must fulfill a broad- 
er role—as a complement to our diplomacy— 
as an arm of our diplomacy—as a deterrent 
to our adversaries and as a symbol to our 
allies of our determination to support them.” 


June 25 


The great battles of today are diplomatic. 
Our key planners are civilians rather than 
generals and colonels and corporals. They 
are using intellectual maneuvers rather than 
the techniques of beach invasions and bomb- 
ing runs. 

We are in a long intellectual struggle to 
prove that we know more about human na- 
ture and the aspirations of mankind than do 
the tyrannical leaders of the Sino-Soviet bloc. 

A difficult thing for our open society, with 
its checks and balances, is the fact that while 
Congressmen and editors and housewives and 
college students never pretended to have the 
military wisdom to overrule an Eisenhower or 
Omar Bradley, these groups eagerly declare 
their shrewdness in the field of diplomacy. 
They do not hesitate to try to alter tne 
strategy of battle in today’s grim ideological 
contest. 

I refer specifically to yesterday's action in 
which the Senate voted to bar any foreign 
aid to any country “known to be dominated 
by communism or Marxism." 

Let me make it clear that under our form 
of Government the Congress holds the purse 
strings and has every right to influence 
policy by tightening or loosening those 
strings. That is what the Senate seeks to 
do with regard to our foreign policy where 
Yugoslavia and Poland are concerned, 

But it seems to me that our society faces 
a fundamental question of wisdom here. 
To what extent should Congressmen alter 
or sharply change strategy in a life and 
death struggle involving matters on which 
many Congressmen can never be as well in- 
formed as the President, the Secretary of 
State, the diplomats intimately involved in 
that struggle? 

Far be it for me to try to limit the swath 
cut by Congress. They represent the people. 
I can do no more than express one man’s 
views to the people, 

The Senate action yesterday may be wel- 
comed by those eager to show again and 
again their aversion to communism. But 
the questions more {farsighted Americans 
must ask are: 

“Does this display of contempt for com- 
munism in Yugoslavia and Poland really hurt 
the Communists we want to hurt?“ 

“Does this action really serve the interest 
of our Nation and of our children?” 

“Does it retard the spread of Sino-Soviet 
domination of peoples we wish to be inde- 
pendent?” 

Obviously these are questions where men 
of honesty and integrity can come to differ- 
ent conclusions. My conclusion is that the 
answer to each question is “No, that a flat 
ban on aid to Poland or Yugoslavia or what 
some may label ‘Marxist countries’ does not 
serve our national interest.” 

In fact, such a ban would very likely 
frustrate our diplomatic strategists in thelr 
efforts to achieve one of our fundamental 
goals: That is, to help peoples of other 
countries to achieve independence of the 
Soviet Union and to get these countries 
refrain from assisting in Communist efforts 
to subvert other countries. 

When Yugoslavia passed off the yoke of 
total Soviet domination 14 years ago, 
granted assistance without hesitation. 

We had no illusions about the fact that 
Yugoslavia’s leaders were Communist, that 
her economic policies differed from ours, that 
her standards of freedom—of the press, of 
speech, and of the individual—were far short 
of what we consider proper. 

But we felt it was in our national interest 
and the interest of human freedom to help 
Yugoslavia to stand outside the bloc, a sig“ 
nificant break in the Communist monolith. 

Yugoslav communism could be tolerated if 
it did not try to force itself on Y via's 
neighbors or on us—a policy point that Pres- 
ident Kennedy spelled out eloquently in 
interview with Soviet Editor Adghubel. 
Beyond that, we could hope that in time 3 
Yugoslav people who had mustered the cow 
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age to throw off Soviet domination might 
Shake off the other trappings of Communist 
dictatorship. 

We could hope—remembering that this 
Struggle between two ideologies backed by 
Unprecedented military power is likely to be 
a long one, and that some patience is re- 
Quired, even if we cannot consider it a virtue. 

Three administrations, including the Re- 
Publicans for 8 years, agreed that aid to 
Yugoslavia was clearly in our interest. 

Officials in the State Department, well 
trained and dedicated Americans who have 
Watched Yugoslav developments day after 
day, concluded that beyond doubt our help- 
ing this country to retain its independence 
has been an advantage to the free, non- 
Communist world. 

via has remained aloof from the 
aggressions and subversions practiced by the 
rest of the Communist bloc. 

Her U.N. votes have reflected an independ- 
2 of the Sino-Soviet bloc on several key 


es, 

True, there have been actions and state- 

Menta by leaders of both Yugoslavia and 
d which have irritated and exasperated 
US. leaders. 

But our policymakers accept the certainty 
if our system triumphs and we help to 
establish a world of free choice—a world of 
truly independent nations, free to express 
Will of their peoples—we shall have to 
live with occasional irritating and exasperat- 

ing speeches and actions. 

After all, our stanchest, most non-Com- 
Munist allies have provided more than a 
little irritation and exasperation for us over 

© years. 

And I am sure some of our oldest allies 
Occasionally rue the day the British let us 
poss off into independence, for we, too, can 


ting. 
It seems to me that Americans must ask 


Ives: What do we expect to gain by 
Testricting flexibility on ald to Yugoslavia or 
Poland or other nations which speak in terms 
Of Marxism or communism but have shown 
that they desire to stay free of Soviet 
imperialism? 

Do Americans really believe that such re- 
ms will force these nations to march 
Meekly into our camp so as to induce us to 
tinue our assistance? 
toot only is this not likely to happen; but 
1 Bive even the impression that we want 
belies all that this country stands for. 
© have said again and again that we don't 
Want satellites—even if we could buy them 
With aid. Satellitism is the Communist 
Way, is the way of slavery. Fundamental to 
dur whole position is the principle of con- 
8 ot the governed.“ We want nations to 
free enough and strong enough and se- 
enough to express freely their inde- 
Pendence just as any American citizen does 
even though these nations may sometimes be 
to „just as we permit our free citizens 
be wrong. 
We tolerate error as long as those who err 
not try to force their misguided ways on 
not dart, Of us, as long as their errors are 
of detrimental to the freedoms of the rest 
Society, 
nee Secretary Rusk pointed out last night, 
Only meaningful result of a flat ban on 
to Yugoslavia and Poland very likely 
th be to endanger the independence 
as Countries now enjoy, and such freedom 
Tae peoples have managed to achieve. 
tring wa probably would push those coun- 
back under Communist bloc domina- 


. some of you may wonder what Yugo- 
vote b and Poland and yesterday's Senate 
grag have got to do with 200 high school 
and zutes and some 4,000 of their relatives 
friends in a southern Minnesota com- 


this to say that this dis- 


said all 
ald to Yugoslavia and Poland il- 
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lustrates the crucial value of a good system 
of mass education in a democracy. 

It illustrates the need for us to insure 
that every youngster here who has the in- 
tellectual equipment is pushed on to higher 
education. 

If this great world struggle is settled in 
war—God forbid—we shall be grateful to 
the schools that have produced the brain- 
power that has given this Nation not only 
shrewd military tactlelans but an awesome 
arsenal of power. 

But if the struggle is decided in the field 
of intellect and diplomacy we shall need the 
wisest, best educated public imaginable. 

The recent vote on the aid bill indicates 
to me that a President or a Secretary of State 
can hardly be expected to wage a war of 
intellect and diplomacy that goes far beyond 
the intellect and diplomatic skills of Con- 
gress and the public. But this is democracy. 
And this is sometimes referred to as our 
country’s great weakness. The Commu- 
nists—like tyrants of past eras—clearly re- 
gard it as our weakness. 

I recall that in 1928, a decade or so before 
he joined Hitler in a futile attempt to crush 
democracy, Benito Mussolini said: “Democ- 
racy is talking itself to death. The people 
do not know what they want; they do not 
know what is the best for them. There ts 
too much foollshness, too much lost motion. 
I have stopped the talk and the nonsense. 
Iam a man of action. Democracy is beauti- 
ful in theory; in practice it is a fallacy. You 
in America will see that some day.” 

I say not only to you graduates, but to all 
who assemble here in pride at what you have 
accomplished that in the long and difficult 
days of the cold war you shall have to prove 
that the people of a democracy do know what 
they want—that democracy can be beautiful 
in practice as well as theory. 

A good starting point would be for all of 
us to realize that we cannot in one moment 
of passion demand U.S. military action to 
help a Hungarian Communist leader, Imre 
Nagy, pull his countrymen free of Soviet 
domination, then in a later moment of frus- 
tration ban all assistance to a Tugoslav Com- 
munist leader who achieved what Nagy could 
not. 

It is this kind of glaring inconsistency that 
keeps dictators and would-be tyrants believ- 
ing that the peoples of a democracy don't 
know what they want. 

Yes, as I said, we face a complex struggle, 
and there are no easy, sure-fire answers. But 
that is what makes a real challenge to in- 
tellect. 

That is why I welcome you gradutacs as 
brave new soldiers in a struggle of reason. 
You have taken a big stride toward getting 
the education that Addison called a com- 
panion which no misfortune can depress, no 
crime can destroy, no enemy can alienate, no 
despotism can enslave. 

Go forth, young people—and you go with 
my wish that none of you will join the ranks 
of what Addison called splendid slaves and 
reasoned savages, 


Dedication Ceremonies of the Braintree 
Disabled American Veterans Memorial 


Highway 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on Sunday, June 24, 1962, at 
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2 p. m., it was my privilege to attend the 
dedication ceremonies of the new Brain- 
tree Disabled American Veterans High- 
way at Braintree, Mass. Due to the in- 
clement weather the ceremony was held 
under cover of the nearby shopping area. 
It was well attended by National, State, 
and local dignitaries. The musical se- 
lections were by the Sir Thomas More 
Cadets, a very colorful and patriotic 
group of youngsters. All veteran or- 
ganizations of Braintree were repre- 
sented and department officers of the 
State DAV were present headed by De- 
partment Commander Boyd H. Bowers. 

It was a most impressive ceremony 
and this highway will serve as a lasting 
reminder to those who travel this way 
of the tremendous sacrifices our veterans 
have made in the past and of the fine 
patriotic work being accomplished by the 
Disabled American Veterans. 

The program is as follows: 

Dedication ceremonies, Braintree Disabled 
American Veterans Memorial Highway, Sun- 
day, June 24, 1962, 2:00 p.m. 

Dedication committee: chairman, John P. 
McGillowey, past district 11 commander; co- 
chairman, Joseph Pena, past commander, 
chapter No. 29; Biagio Varroso, Sr., vice com- 
mander, chapter No. 29; Donald Howle, Jr., 
vice commander, chapter No. 29; William 
Gorham, treasurer, chapter No. 29; John 
Coneys, adjutant, chapter No. 29; John Mc- 
Cosker, sergeant at arms, district No. 2; 
George Horwath, chapter No. 29. 

PROGRAM 

Invocation: Rev. Arthur F. McQuald, 
pastor, St. Francis of Assisi Church. 

Welcome: Representative Carl R. John- 
son, Jr., member chapter 29, Disabled 
American Veterans. 

Address: Hon. James A. BURKE, Member 
of Congress, 13th District. 

Address: Boyd H. Bowers, Department 
Commander, Disabled American Veterans. 

Selection: Sir Thomas More Cadets. 

Address: Warren C. Driscoll, past com- 
mander, chapter 29, Disabled American 
Veterans; past department junior vice com- 
mander, Disabled American Veterans, 

Unveiling of memorial marker; Michael J. 
Settino, commander, chapter 29, Disabled 
American Veterans; chapter 29 color guard; 
Braintree National Guard Firing Squad, 
under the command of Capt. Albert Crowley. 

Benediction: Rev. John R. Dallinger, 
pastor, Emmanuel Episcopal Church. 

“I speak not of that in which their remains 
are laid, but of that in which their glory 
survives, and is proclaimed always and on 
every fitting occasion both in word and 
deed,”"—Pericles. 

INVITED GUESTS 

State senator: Thomas S. Burgin. 

State representatives: William A. Connell, 
Jr., Herbert B. Hollis, and Carl R. Johnson, 
Jr. 

Selectmen: Paul H. Young, chairman; Fred 
A. Tenney; and Harrison T. Smiley. 

Governor's council: Patrick McDonough. 

Planning board: Joseph M. Magaldi, chair- 
man; commander, Braintree Post, No. 86, 
American Legion; commander, Braintree 
Post, No, 1702, Veterans of Foreign Wars; 
and Braintree Veterans Services Director 
James A. C. Smith. 

DEPARTMENT OFFICERS, DISADLED AMERICAN 

VETERANS 

Boyd H. Bowers, department commander; 
Louis Stam, department senior vice com- 
mander; Joseph Harold, department adju- 
tant; Herman Lee, department hospital 
chairman; Peter Paul Boyd, chapter 29, Dis- 
abled American Veterans, sergeant at arms; 
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George A. Lydon, past commander, Disabled 
American Veterans, chapter 44. 

Upon conclusion of ceremonies, participat- 
ing veterans, guests and organizations will 
meet at the Legion Building where refresh- 
ments will be served. 


Flag Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, contin- 
uing the outstanding tradition in inspir- 
ing annual observance of Flag Day, 
Queensborough Lodge No. 878 Beneyo- 
lent and Protective Order of Elks, and 
the Queens County American Legion 
jointly sponsored, on June 14, one of the 
finest programs it has been my pleasure 
to attend in all my years of public life. 

It was my privilege to participate in 
the ceremony presided over by the genial, 
able and highly respected exalted ruler 
of the Queensborough Lodge, William J. 
Brown. I was particularly pleased to 
share the program with one of Queens’ 
outstanding civic, community, and vet- 
erans leaders, Ramon L. Tinagero, the 
highly respected county commander of 
the American Legion who related a most 
meaningful history of the flag. A high- 
light of the evening was the impromptu, 
sincere and stirring address on the sig- 
nificance of Flag Day delivered so mag- 
nificently by former Assistant U.S. At- 
torney, and former county commander 
of the American Legion, Albert H. 
Buschman, who served as chairman of 
the Flag Day Committee. 

For years the Queensborough Elks and 
the Queens American Legion have dis- 
played the finest type of community 
leadership in urging that appropriate ex- 
ercises be held on Flag Day as a means 
of focusing special attention on the bless- 
ing we enjoy as citizens of this great Re- 
public. 

The officers and members this great 
lodge and this outstanding veterans or- 
ganization are to be warmly commended 
for their dedicated zeal and devotion 
over the years in promoting love and re- 
spect for the flag of our Nation. 

It is fitting and proper for the Elks and 
Legion to join together and take leader- 
ship in patriotic exercises such as the 
observance of Flag Day, since both are 
typical American organizations whose 
members believe in Almighty God and in 
loyalty to the Stars and Stripes. Col- 
lectively they signify devotion to God, 
brotherhood, good will and patriotism. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to the Elks 
and the Legion for awakening our pa- 
triotic impulses. That is why I was so 
proud of the occasion on June 14 and so 
privileged to have shared in it. 

Mr. Speaker, under permission granted 
by this House to extend my remarks, I 
include the address I delivered on that 
outstanding occasion. 

The address follows: 
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Frac Day 


(Remarks of Hon. SEYMOUR HALPERN in ob- 
servance of Flag Day, June 14, 1962, before 
the joint Flag Day exercises held by the 
Queesborough Lodge of Elks and the 
Queens County American Legion) 

It is a distinct privilege and pleasure to 
be with you tonight. As a member of the 
Queensborough Lodge of the Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks it is an especial 
honor to join with you and the Queens 
County American Legion in this laudable 
Flag Day ceremony. 

This year, perhaps more than any other 
in the 185 years since the birth of Old 
Glory, it is fitting, indeed necessary, that 
we pay more than token attention to this 
day. 

Much has happened since June 14, 1777, 
when the Continental Congress adopted the 
Stars and Stripes as the symbol of American 
union and independence. Many customs 
and aspects of American life, have, through 
the years, changed and disappeared. But, 
let me say with reverent thanks to God, one 
thing has not changed. It has remained 
constant in the hearts of fine Americans like 
yourselves. I refer to your respect for the 
fiag and the unchanging values it repre- 
sents. I refer to your action, year in and 
year out, in holding aloft the colors that so 
many heroes died to preserve. 

Through this occasion you have so fittingly 
organized tonight you are carrying on the 
tradition that saw our soldiers, sailors, and 
marines absorbing shot and shell with their 
very bodies to keep the flag flying in the 
face of the enemy. You have remained 
constant with those brave boys who raised 
the flag at Iwo Jima and at so many other 
bitter scenes. You have remained loyal. You 
have kept the faith ý 

There are some who feel it is old fashioned 
or out of style to display and publicly honor 
our flag. You see many factories, other 
private bulldings, and even Government 
buildings that neglect to display the flag. 
When we think of what the flag has meant 
to this Nation and what people like you have 
done to keep it flying, I must say that ab- 
sence of the flag from places where it should 
be proudly displayed, leaves a void in my 
heart. 

I think any citizen who neglects fitting 
display and respect for the flag has broken 
the faith with American traditions, 

Our Congress, recognizing the importance 
of our flag, by a joint resolution approved 
August 3. 1949, designated June 14 of each 
year as Flag Day in commemoration of the 
flag’s adoption on June 14, 1777. > 

I would like to state today that I am sup- 
porting in the most vigorous manner a new 
piece of legislation before Congress to make 
Flag Day a legal holiday with the same status 
as the Fourth of July. Let us take what is 
in our hearts and write it into our laws for 
all time and for all men to see. 

Friends, I don’t know where our Nation 
would be without persons like yourselves who 
pay more than Upservice to good citizenship. 
Millions enjoy the benefits of living under 
our flag. But how many take time and 
trouble to display that flag and indicate ap- 
preciation for the blessings it represents? 

If it is unfashionable to love that red, 
white, and blue piece of fabric, let me admit 
that I am just a sentimental, old-fashioned 
man. 

There is not a single American who can- 
not truthfully search his heart and mind 
without finding a multitude of personal 
reasons for honoring the flag that has in- 
spired the human race through so many ter- 
rible and troubled times. 

It is not my intention to speak to you 
tonight merely about the history and glories 
of the Stars and Stripes. A flag is but a 
symbol of the vigor, vitality, and purpose of a 
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nation. By honoring our flag, we honor the 
spiritual and material heritage of these 
United States, but we often tend to confuse 
such overt acknowledgement of patriotism 
with the more serious responsibilities attend- 
ant upon us in our world today. 

Just as our flag has grown from 13 stars 
to 50, so our country has grown in size, in 
scope, in importance, in meaning. We live 
in a world where patriotism is not a byword, 
it is a necessity. We live in a world where 
our values must be constantly reinforced- 
We live in a world whose demands on eac 
individual have Increased as the problems of 
worldwide communication have decreased. 

In the less than two short centuries sines 
our flag became the symbol of a proud, young 
Nation, we have witnessed unparalleled ad- 
vances. We have seen the world shrink to 
the size of a telephone wire. We have seen 
man’s horizons extend to the limits of outer 
space. We have seen his knowledge encom- 
pass the tiniest particles of matter. We have 
seen his ability master problems of com- 
munication and transportation. We nave 
seen his capabilities conquer the scourges of 
disease and pestilence. 

In short, my friends, our flag has flow? 
over an era of expansion, of growth, of the 
emergence of our country as one of the 
greatest world powers since the dawn 
civilization. We have risen in less 
two centuries from national infancy to in- 
ternational maturity and we have done 
so with only the slightest occasional set! 
and with the most extraordinary exhib! 
tion of drive and fortitude. 

Although we as a Nation have always 
gloried in our traditions and history, we ea 
never been ones to live in the past. And! 
is this issue—the increasing challenges 
our civilization—that I wish to discuss wit? 
you tonight. 

All over the country today, orators Will 
be calling for a rebirth of “old-fashioned 
patriotism—for renewed reverence for t 
flag and our heritage—for a rekindled spi"! 
of national devotion. 

These are certain noble motives in the 
best American tradition and I can only en“ 
courage them. I suggest that we also en- 
plore the necessity for “new-fashioned” pr 
triotism—what it means to live in the wor! 
today and what our responsibilities as Amer- 
ican citizens are and must continue to 
be. 

First and foremost among’ our very real, 
but often unmet, responsibilities is the oh 
cessity to realize just exactly what our pos 
tion in this world is. We know that W° 
are the leader of the free world—that 
responsibility to assure the preservation 
our Western civilization rests largely in va 
hands. But what are the real prerequisi 
for and duties of leadership? 

First, we must realize that the emerging 
nations of the world have a different conceP 
of organization and loyalty than we ao. 
Often, they are countries to whom the Uni 
States is synonymous with “colonialism” and 
“exploitation.” We cannot expect the prej 
udices that have accumulated over the year 
to disappear overnight. We canont exper 
a country to have the wisdom and maturi 
that comes with experience—just becs ee 
they pass from colonial status to ind r 
pendence. We ourselves were not aways a 
leader—or a power. We were not always to 
a position of strength. We do not wish ar 
bring these people to our side through fe G 
but rather through free choice, for 
clearly the American way. sive 

To do this we must launch an inten to 
drive to reaffirm the American principles, ur 
bring into clear perspective exactly what js 
country means and why our way of life — 
socially, economically, and culturally 8 
perior to any other form. 

As long as the future of the world ning 
on the balance of power between East an 
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West, we must do everything to assure that 
the real balance is on the side of freedom. 
It becomes, then, a question of values, 
ot dedication and determination. It is not 
enough to spend this day extolling the vir- 
tues of our country. It is not enough to 
devote the Fourth of July or Memorial Day 
to a full-scale observation of what it means 
be an American. 

What concerns me is that so many of our 

fellow citizens sit back and take our free- 

ur way of life—for granted. Oh 
yes, they gripe about certain things—they 
don't like this; they don't like that. They 
don't like this official or that legislation. 

Ut what are they doing about it? Do they 
e an active role in community affairs; 

do they speak out; do they even bother to 
Vote? 

It's pathetic when you think of how over 
Percent of those eligible to vote fail to 
50. Many of them scoff or ignore our 

Patriotic days, The racetracks have record- 
breaking crowds on Memorial Day; the stores 
ve smashing sales. Where are the flags 
layed today? How many did you see? 
ere is that fine patriotism of yesteryear? 

I don't feel we are any less patriotic. I 

its just a question of taking things for 
Franted—the “let the other guy do it“ ap- 
Proach, Well, don't these folks realize that 
will be no better than they help 

Make it—and that they shouldn’t expect any- 
g more out of the community—out of 
0 nation than they are willing to put into 


You know this. For through your Elks 
Sctivities, and I find that most Elks are active 
Le community affairs; you know this in the 

tor through your activities you are 
doing something concrete in helping to build 
: healthy community and, by so doing, a 
trong, vital America. 
vou ertunately. there aren't enough like 


Y If we expect to survive this bitter struggle, 
èe must act now. And this is what we 
must do. 

We must say to the world: “Look, this is 
America.” This is a land of plenty, but it 
deans a land that demands from its people 

Cation and devotion. It is a land de- 
ina to the principles of free enterprise and 
wh dual initiative. This is not a land 
phere Material values have taken ascendency 

er spiritual heri This is a land where 
hayes ere is only a symbol of what we 


e is a land where we have learned that 
itee Use of wealth is an art—not an end in 
Pei This is a land where the good life is 
lei bolized by contentment, by increased 
to e time, by the opportunity and ability 
Use this leisure time to full advantage. 
tg ís is a land of opportunity, yes. But it 
bit land where opportunity means responsi- 
— ty and drive. We as individuals do not 
har u God-given right to wealth or success, 
We do have a God-given right to make 
wi t we will of our lives as long as we do so 
* the framework of decency and order. 
ot du know, some of our young citizens 
a: remind me of the story of the Em- 
ea 5 New Clothes.“ I am sure you remem- 
the children’s tale of the emperor who 
thet oes and conceited, so sure of himself 
he felt he had no flaws. It took one 
fooled with honesty to tell him he was being 
Image that he was not living up to his own 
ge of himself. 
pla die is what we do. We feel that all peo- 
View us as we view ourselves. That this 
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eidet must fight to maintain our pre- 

thr ence in this world. That we must live 

each un countless minor and major crises 

or ie in order to preserve our own way 

lso mething, then, is obviously wrong. To 
to an American, you would think that 


true can best be proven by the fact 
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all peoples everywhere should be clamoring 
for the right to be our friends. But are they? 
You know as well as I do that this is not so. 

Therefore, the fault must rest with our 
inability to communicate our true worth, our 
ideals to people. 

Of course, you remember that when you 
were in school, the “biggest wheel” was not 
always the most popular. The flashiest was 
not always emulated. The person who had 
our respect was the person of quiet dignity 
and unabated accomplishment. This is 
what we must do today. We must remem- 
ber that we do not automatically have 
friends, we must earn them, we must deserve 
them, we must convince them that our way 
of life is the only one. 

The Romans gave their people bread and 
circuses. But what happened to the Roman 
Empire? 

I do not wish to preach a scare philosophy, 
but I do wish to tell you that we must work 
at peace as diligently as we work to win a 
war. We must indicate our right for pre- 
eminence as strongly as we would defend 
any challenges to this right. We must pre- 
sent the same image to the rest of the world 
that we think we present to ourselves. 

This is a time-consuming task. It does 
not require sackcloth and ashes but it does 
require great, unremitting effort, the type of 
effort that makes every American an am- 
bassador of freedom, every citizen a repre- 
sentative of democracy. 

If we do not do this, we will find that all 
of the principles we honor today will become 
as dust, that we will be trampled by a force 
that pits an unvarying ideology, coupled 
with iron tenacity, against a comfort-ridden 
luxury enslaved slothful people. 

We must never underestimate our enemy. 
Their tactics are simplicity itself. They are 
direct copies of their first slogan: “Bread, 
land, and peace.” 

The Communists do not offer long-range 
goals of individual freedom. They offer the 
type of issue that brings and warrants sac- 
rifice. They will say, Look not for tomor- 
row, look to your stomachs, your lands, 
your lives. 

We know that the American way of life 
is best, but the great trails have already 
been blazed for us by our ancestors. 

We do not have to worry about individual 
freedom. That battle was won. We do not 
have to worry about assurances of liberty. 
These rights are guaranteed. We do not 
have to worry about our rights to work, per- 
severe and succeed, they are implicit in our 
way of lives. 

But how do we communicate this to 
people recently emerged from colonialism? 
Do you imagine that we would have rushed 
to union with the British a scant 3 years 
after our successful rebellion against their 
tyranny? It takes a long time to forget, 
an even longer time to reconcile. They are 
now our allies, and our friends, but they 
worked to deserve it even as we work to 
protect and perpetuate this alliance. 

What I am driving at is simply this: 
This is an all-out effort, one that must be 
made by all Americans every day, every year. 
The stakes are high, and we must use every 
advantage at our disposal, every play in our 
files, every resource at our command. 

If we were competing with a force which 
spoke the same philosophical language as we 
do, then our battle would be easy. It would 
simply be a question of quality over 
quantity. 

But we are battling a force as alien to 
our way of life as Atilla the Hun was to 
Roman civilization. Our enemies are mo- 
tivated by the same cold, precise language of 
conflict that spurred the heathen forces of 
Atilla and won them the pillage of Rome. 
They speak with the forked-tongue of ambi- 
tion and convenience, not the clear, bell-like 
tones of freedom and liberty. They do not 
care who falls by the wayside in their pell- 
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mell plunge for absolute power. They do not 
care whose rights they must trample in their 
allout drive for supremacy. They cannot be 
stopped by reason or rectitude. They can- 
not be diverted by a devotion to common 
cause, 

They would take this flag and all that it 
means and rip it and the cherished rights it 
symbolizes to shreds. They would take each 
and every freedom and liberty we have taken 
for granted and drive it into the ground, 

I need not tell my brother Elks, or my 
friends in the Legion, of the value of free- 
dom. Many of you have been called upon to 
defend our way of life on alien soil. But 
I wish to plead with you to use the same 
spirit that motivated our defense of Breed's 
Hill, our tenacity at the Battle of Lake Erie, 
our determination in the trenches of France, 
our uphill struggle in the early years of World 
War Ii—the spirit that says: This is my 
country, and I will defend it to the death.” 

This may not be a shooting war, but the 
bullets of subversion and undermining are 
potent and deadly. This may not be a war 
which separates American families, but it Is 
a war which threatens friends, and there- 
fore is getting very close to home. 

This may not be a conflict which brings 
the direct danger of death, but to refuse 
to face it will be the death knell of all that 
we remember on this significant day, 

To be an American in this decade should 
require full-time effort, perseverance and 
dedication. We have too much at stake to 
be lax, negligent, or lazy. 

Today is Flag Day. We honor and respect 
the symbolism of this flag, but we must 
outdo ourselves in the effort to perpetuate 
all that it means, all that our country 
means, 

The time to preserve our way of life is 
now. We dare not waste an hour. 

Again, my compliments to the Elks and 
to the Legion on this fine gathering for so 
great a purpose, Thank you for the privi- 
lege of sharing it with you. 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following newsletter of 
June 23, 1962: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
PROPAGANDA—POLITICS—POWER 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth District 
of Texas, June 23, 1962) 


Propaganda, politics, and power comprise 
a threefold description of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration legislative leadership this week. 
Three bills were before us: (1) sugar, (2) 
farm, (3) trade. Propaganda may be defined 
as “the false and misleading representation 
of the issue”; politics, “the political pressure 
by the White House and Executive aids”; 
power, “the regimentation of our people 
legislatively by Federal and Executive direc- 
tion and dictation.” (Now keep these points 
in mind.) 

The sugar bill, H.R. 12154, is designed to 
allocate the 9.7 million tons of total annual 
U.S. sugar consumption to sugar producers 
63 perecnt domestic (U.S. producers) 
5,810,000 tons, and foreign countries 37 per- 
cent or 3.89 million tons, The 1.5 million 
tons formerly allocated to Cuba will he split 
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between 11 other countries. The bill. was 
represented as being in the national interest 
but consider these basic characteristics: 

1. The open market world price of sugar 
is 3. cents per pound. The U.S. Government, 
by this program, agrees to a price of 6 cents 
a pound paid by our consumers in retail 
stores, and also paid by our Government to 
sugar producers in the United States and 
in 26 nations. 

2. U.S. consumers also pay an excise of 
one-half cent per pound. 

3. The cost of the bureaucracy to run the 
sugar program is added to the U.S. citizens 
tax burden. 

4. We give this sugar bonus to such na- 
tions as Brazil, who expropriates U.S. prop- 
erty; and Indis, who invades and captures 
Goa, and is hardly our friend, only our bene- 
ficiary. 

5. We limit our own U.S. sugar producers, 
while we give away (the artificially high 
bonus) to other nations. 

6. We allocate quotas to each nation even 
as. we advocate freer trade. 

7. We practice supply management and 
complete Government domination, control 
and payment instead of private and free 
market and enterprise. Try the yardsticks 
on this legislation. (Propaganda, politics, 
power, as well as the Alger yardsticks. Is it 
a function of the Federal Government? Can 
we afford it?) Further, an amendment to 
eliminate a 622 million payment to the Do- 
minican Republic was defeated although 
there is doubt that we owe this windfall, 
and the entire matter is even now under 
litigation in the U.S. Court of Claims. The 
amendment failed by a vote on recommital 
of 222 to 174. (Acer for eliminating the 
$22 million.) The bill passed 319 to 72, 
Aroer against. The political pressures were 
there as Democrat leaders threatened us with 
dire predictions if we did not act hurriedly— 
this hurried demand made to us as we were 
squeezed: now between months of failure to 
act, and only hours before the farm bill was 
scheduled for consideration. 

The farm bill, H.R. 11222, the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1962, demonstrated how 
nearly we can come to the old Roman Gov- 
ernment conduct of offering the people 
“bread and circuses” as the House made a 
shambles of our legislative process in carni- 
val-like conduct as we debated how much 
food production we'd grant farmers by Fed- 
eral largess. More than this we considered 
the absolute and final dictation to and regi- 
mentation of farmers by a dictatorial czar, 
the Secretary of Agriculture. Meanwhile 
White House and administrative aids were 
constantly pressuring Democrat members. 
Despite the pressure the 21 Democrats (with 
a majority of 7 over the 14 Republicans on 
the Agriculture Committee) would not come 
to heel until finally, after 3 desperate 
attempts, the bill was reported out of the 
committee by 18 to 17. Even then, one sup- 
porting Democrat said he'd vote against the 
bill on the floor: 

The bill contains title I, new broad Fed- 
eral authority to spend Federal funds on 
recreational (facilities—fishponds, docks, 
camping and picnic areas, ball parks, golf 
ranges, amusement parks. 

Title UH—amend Public Law 480 (surplus 
food disposal at home and abroad) to per- 
mit Secretary of Agriculture to purchase 
commodities. from private stocks to donate 
overseas. 

Title III. to amend marketing orders to 
exclude potatoes for dehydrating. 

Title V. to provide the Farmers Home Ad- 

tion with additional loans for recre- 
ational facilities. 

Title IV, the most controversial, providing 
commodity programs involving feed grains, 
wheat, and dairying. With tight policing 
and civil penalties, Government would be 
continued and extended in cotton, tobacco, 
rice, peanuts, corn, oats, rye, barley, and 
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grain sorghum and now limit further wheat 
and feed grains—wheat would be reduced and 
feed grain brought under Government con- 
trol or Government would dump Govern- 
ment-held surpluses on the market. The 
so-called referendums permitted farmers 
were phony arrangements because there was 
no acceptable alternative given. 

Amendments came fast and furious, sel- 
dom well explained, never debated, and 
always quite technical. Finally, a time 
limit was voted and then amendments were 
offered without any explanation to be voted 
up or down. By this time disgust was uni- 
versal among Republicans and Democrats. 
Finally, a necessary light touch was given 
when GRIFFIN, of Michigan, offered the Dal- 
las County Republican convention resolu- 
tion that there could not be more U.S. agri- 
culture employees than there were farmers. 
At one point the Agricultural Committee 
chairman admitted he didn't know how 
many amendments were already adopted. 
Some 70 were offered. The votes were al- 
most always straight party line with oc- 
casionally several Democrats joining the Re- 
publicans. (There was no coalition.) Fi- 
nally, the climax came on the motion to re- 
commit (again, no coalition of so-called 
southern conservatives with Republicans)— 
interestingly enough a sprinkling of north- 
ern liberal Democrats joined the solid Re- 
publicans (only 1 Republican defected out of 
168) to defeat the bill and send it back to 
committee by a vote of 215 (167 Republi- 
cans—48 Democrats) to 210 (1 Republican— 
209 Democrats). Up to the last minute tre- 
mendous pressure on and off the floor was 
exerted by Democrat leaders and the admin- 
istration to get Democrats to vote their way 
or to change their votes already cast. Ten 
Texans voted against the bill. This group, 
including me was, BreckwortH, BURLESON, 
Casey, Downy, FISHER, KILGORE, MAHON, 
RUTHERFORD, and Younc. The misunder- 
standing coupled with misrepresentation 
and propaganda of the farm bill is stagger- 
ing. The pressure and political arm twist- 
ing by Democrats on Democrats is almost 
unbelievable, and the attempt to regiment 
our farmers catastrophic to our future well- 
being as a nation. 

The trade bill was before the Rules Com- 
mittee which prescribes the terms of debate 
and the time. I requested a rule to permit 
our amending this bad legislation to extend 
present law while we examine more closely 
world trade and our part in it in relation 
to the Common Market and the new powers 
granted the President. Here again, the pat- 
tern of propaganda, power, politics, and 
pressure, and control over our people is 
being practiced by Rusk and his aids, 

On the Washington scene it now appears 
the President has overplayed his hand, in- 
deed, he has made clearly evident his brazen 
determination to do over this Nation in his 
image and as he wants it to be. I do not 
believe the American people are asleep any 
longer. They are awakening. Others prior 
to President Kennedy have attempted to 
usurp power and to subjugate the role of 
Congress, but the American people have al- 
ways risen against such attempts and, I 
am convinced, they will do so in the present 
instant. The loss of confidence in President 
Kennedy and what has become Government 
by blunder is indicated in the erratic stock 
market of recent days, the widespread op- 
position to his medical aid bill, and now 
the vote on the farm bill. An Interesting 
point for us to think about—the people, 
through their elected Representatives, re- 
pudlated this attempt by an ambitions Ex- 
ecutive to bring the farmers under complete 
Federal domination. Perhaps the people, 
if not the President, realize that in every 
country where communism has taken over, 
the first step was control of the land and the 
farmers. 
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Tributes to the Late Honorable Francis 
Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN REIFEL 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, as a fur- 
ther mark of tribute to South Dakotas 
late Senator Francis Case, I ask that the 
following newspaper editorials, com- 
menting on his unexpected passing, be 
included in the Recorp. 7, 

In addition, I ask that Senator Cases 
last report to the people of South Da- 
kota, indicating his characteristic con- 
cern for the general welfare of the peo- 
ple and his wide variety of interests, be 
reprinted in the RECORD. 

The editorials and report follow: 
[From the Washington Post, June 23, 1962] 

Prancis H. Case 


The death of Francis H. Case takes from 
the Senate an honest conservative, friend of 
the District of Columbia and a legislator 
who was spunky enough to report on 
offer of a bribe. The offer came in 1956 
when a 82,500 campaign contribution W85 
dangled before the South Dakota Republi- 
can with the object of influencing his vote 
on natural gas legislation then before Or 
gress. Mr. Case was shocked by the blatan 
offer, and had enough courage to expose this 
attempt to use money to buy votes. 

Ultimately, the natural gas bill was vetoed 
by President Eisenhower on the grounds tha 
improper influences were used to secure Its 
passage. But some of Mr. Case's colleagues 
seemed more indignant at the Senator's 
exposure of the scandal than they were bY 
the offer of the gift“ itself. An inquly 
headed by the late Senator George ce a 
the lobbyists involved but failed to commen 
Mr. Case for bringing the improper offer to 
attention. It was a wry footnote that 4 
“clean elections” bill arising from the inci- 
dent and sponsored by virtually every Mem- 
ber of the Senate was entombed in com- 
mittee. i 

Senator Case deserves to be remembered 
for more than his connection with a 2 
torious incident. He served as chairman 
the Senate District Committee for many 
years and showed a diligent cancern for the 
welfare of Washington. Always an advocate 
of economy, he is credited with saving 111 
taxpayers millions when he introduced & b 
during World War II requiring renegotla~ 
tion of war contracts. A former newspaper 
man, a politician who inclined more to th® 
colorless than the fiamboyant, Senator cm 
was an agrarian conservative whose earnes 
sincerity was a credit to Midwest Republi- 
canism. 


[From the Washington Evening Star, June 
23, 1962] 
Francis H. Case 


The death of Senator Francis Case, Of 
South Dakota, loses to the Senate one of its 
most zealously conscientious and hardwork. 
ing Members. Some of those who knew 
best believe the rigorous regimen he set for 
himself in fulfilling his committee and othe 
responsibilities contributed to his final 12 
ness. Be that as it may, he knew no other 
course. Hard work was the pattern of 
life. 

Here in Washington he will be pleasantly 
remembered for his work as a member 
both House and Senate legislative committees 
on the District of Columbia, which inclu 

a term as chairman of the latter. Like 
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Of those who have contributed to the build- 
ing of a better city, he never looked on such 
Committee assignments as a chore, grudg- 
y performed, but as a useful opportu- 
for constructive service. He was one 
the genuine champions of voting rights 
tor the people of this community and an 
Architect of the 23d amendment, which 
tardily recognized some of them. Originally 
an advocate of home rule, skepticism as to 
Practicality increased with his own ex- 
perience in local government. He may still 
ave voted for it. But in later years he more 
than once expressed his personal conviction 
t the real and worthwhile objectives were 
Voting rights in Congress, as well as in the 
electoral college. 
It is a matter of deep regret that the Na- 
Onal Capital as well as the country at large 
lost so capable a representative. 


[From the Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) Argus- 
Leader, June 23, 1962] 
U.S, SENATOR FRANCIS CASE—A GREAT CITIZEN 
WHose Work WILL LIVE AFTER HIM 
South Dakota and the Nation have lost 
a great citizen and public servant in the 
th of U.S. Senator Francis Case, 
His service in Congress spanned more 
pas a quarter of a century—from January 
937, when he took office as South Dakota’s 
est River U.S. Representative, until his 
th Friday. 
In 14 years in the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives and in his service in the U.S. 
te since January 1951, Senator Case 
labored tirelessly for his State and Nation. 
He had a quality of intensity. He 
drove himself unceasingly in the public 
Service. This continued hard, driving pace 
throug the years undoubtedly contributed 
te his heart difficulty earlier this year and 
his death at 65. 
IDEAS AND PUBLIC WORKS 


Senator Case leaves behind him many 
treat and significant accomplishments, 
t will mark his life as one of service to 
State and country. 
laatse accomplishments include both 
das and public works. They include de- 
8 which has saved this Nation bil- 
sim of dollars—and concern for the 
D blest request of a constituent in South 


He became known as an idea man and 
Weaker in student days at Dakota Wesleyan 
ds walt. After graduation he entered the 

Marine Corps in World War I. 

Tt was his idea as a young newspaper 
Coo} that brought President Calvin 
was cle to the Black Hills in 1927. This 
the the publicity springboard from which 

Hills took off on the tourist business. 
toe early work in Congress saw him labor- 
me tirelessly for Missouri Basin develop- 
He wt and for programs to ald the Indians. 
Waten coauthor of the Case-Wheeler Act for 
1 Conservation. He was still working 
Where full potential of the Missouri Basin 
Uti” died, as evidenced by his interest in 
of th ug the complete hydroelectric capacity 

© river dams, 
kota & US. Representative from South Da- 
during World War II, he conceived the 

Of renegotiating war contracts to recover 
and Profits, This saved the Government 

the taxpayers $914 million. 

Maler the Republican trend in 1946, he was 
Aung Member of the House Appropriations 
much ttee, Later, in the Senate, he devoted 
Of his time and energies to the Armed 

not ices Committee. Here his concern was 
Tense d for the national interest in the de- 
of th, ol the country, but also for the welfare 
Man © soldier, sailor, and airman. He made 
tee 15 trips to the far corners of the earth to 
dieg er himself how the service “brass” han- 


ed US, bus ' 5 
ting Along mess and how the GI's were get 
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His Senate record included legislation for 
weather research, cloud modification, desal- 
ination of water and various amendments 
to highway acts. He also introduced the first 
legislation to dispose of surplus farm com- 
modities for foreign currencies and to utilize 
that in oversea military construction. 

At the time of his death he was ranking 
Republican member of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Public Works. He served on the 
Armed Services Subcommittee for Military 
Construction. 


HE KEPT HIS EARLY INTERESTS 


Throughout his lifetime he kept his in- 
terest in the activities of his youth and 
early career as a newspaper editor in the 
1920s and early 1930. He was a member of 
the Methodist Church throughout his life- 
time. He continued to write poetry about 
the Black Hills long after his Washington 
work kept him away from the home scene 
and his ranch in South Dakota. 

South Dakota and the Nation have suf- 
fered a keen loss in the death of U.S. Senator 
Francis Case—but his good works live after 
him. 


SENATOR Francis CASE REPORTS TO SOUTH 
DAKOTA 


THAT MONTH OF MAY 


WASHINGION, June 18.—The merry month 
of May 1962 goes down in the history books 
as one of the wettest months in South 
Dakota history. Point after point reported 
good soaking rains. There was relatively 
little damage from sudden downpours. In 
a few spots, tornadoes did savage damage. 
And even mid-June finds some cornfields too 
wet to plant. But Statewide, we've had 
moisture. 

And in South Dakota, the continuing ma- 
jor factor in growth and prosperity is the 
availability and wise use of water. 

We are endeavoring to work out a plan 
which will control floods on the Vermilion 
River while at the same time retaining some 
of the water more nearly where it falls in- 
stead of rushing it all into the Gulf of 
Mexico. Other studies are advancing on 
storage in Lake Byron, Lake Andes and on 
the White. 

As building of the big reservoirs on the 
Missouri moves toward completion, atten- 
tion naturally shifts to making the stored 
water serve recreation and irrigation as well 
as electrification. Work on the tributaries 
will not be as dramatic nor will there be as 
much pressure by outsiders. This means 
they can be more thoroughly studied for 
their value to towns, farms, crops, ranches 
and livestock within our own State. 

Satellite communications: This week the 
Senate is engaged in another of those pro- 
tracted debates. The question is whether 
the so-called compromise plan for develop- 
ment of communication satellites out in 
space should be linked with the industries 
which have developed surface and wireless 
facilities or operated as a strictly Govern- 
ment enterprise. 

The debate will probably run all week and 
its outcome is not certain. As of this writ- 
ing, opinion seems to favor a combination 
operation—thereby seeking to get the bene- 
fit of business direction and experience along 
with Government-sponsored research and 
rights in space. 

Want to know first: The Corn Belt Live- 
stock Feeder, published at Spencer, Iowa, in 
its May 29 number, carries this paragraph: 

“Permitting the American farmer to pro- 
duce just the beef imported last year would 
have consumed the production of 42.8 mil- 
lion deres.“ Which is one of the reasons why 
some Members of Congress from agricultural 
States are hesitant to grant the President the 
broad tarlffcutting powers he has requested. 

Graduates and dropouts: As would be ex- 
pected, considerable attention has been given 
during the past month to young people 
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graduating from high school. The other side 
of nongraduating has recently been studied 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

This study reveals that between January 
and October last year 350,000 teenagers over 
16 left school without graduating. Of these, 
27 percent were without jobs in October. 
And further, of the total unemployed in 
October, over 500,000 were young people be- 
tween 16 and 24 years of age who had not 
finished high school. 

This is not to say that every child who 
finishes high school finds regular work at 
once. But it does suggest that completing 
high school helps. And, probably, it could 
be demonstrated that the problems of ju- 
venile delinquency are most often found 
among the jobless. Other things contribute 
to the problems, but these figures again sug- 
gest that an education and a steady job 
are good starts toward useful citizenship. 

Funds for the RS-07: In the Senate last 
week we added funds to the defense appro- 
priation bill for the “modified B-70,” but 
the money may not be spent now or ever. 

The Issue was whether to defer the funds 
until a later date or to provide them con- 
ditionally—and to limit their use to that 
one purpose. During the debate, I said: 

“My observation, over years of experience 
with military appropriations both in the 
House and the Senate, is that we need to 
regard with a careful eye appropriations 
made to the military. I think we should 
make all posssible efforts to recapture ex- 
oesslve profits or prices; but if the element 
of safety or protection or a posture 
of national defense is involved, then I think 
the doubt should be resolved in favor of 
security. 

“The most valuable, the most productive, 
the most successful projects that we have 
had in the way of aircraft development have 
been those which have accomplished their 
purpose without being used in war. I men- 
tion, for example, the B-36. It was devel- 
oped in the period between the B-29 and 
the B-52. This large bomber was never used 
in a hot war, but by its presence it pro- 
vided a deterrent capability which enabled 
this country to survive many crises which 
might have turned into hot war had we not 
had that potential. 

“Because I think it is important that we 
not only have a lead, but maintain the lead 
and be out in front in the future, I shall 
support the recommendation made by the 
committee in the bill.” 

Defense Secretary McNamara did not ask 
for the money because he doubts that tests 
will show that the big plane with its 2,000- 
mile speed can be completed until after we 
are “fully armed” with missiles. He has said 
he will not spend the money, and, of course, 
should not, unless tests indicate the plane 
will work out. 

This is one case, however, where it would 
pa better to be ahead than behind, it seems 

me. 


Further, I incline to the general position 
that manned bombers are better policemen 
than mechanical missiles, You can use them 
for more purposes—and you can call them 
back if there's a mistake. 

How much foreign aid? The Senate has 
passed a bill authorizing expenditures of an 
additional $4,662 million in foreign 
aid. This represents an increase of #400 
million over last year. As I have said on 
prior bills, that moves in the wrong direc- 
tion. We should be reducing the dollars 
shipped abroad this way as much as is con- 
sistent with minor pledges and current U.S. 
interests. 


Opinions will differ, of course, as to what 
are our “current interests,” the degree of our 
interests, and the nature of them. 

Few people will advocate that we should 
provide military equipment to a potential 
enemy; opinions differ more when it comes 
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to using surplus food to woo friendship or 
to feed hungry children in Communist lands. 

Questions like these arise: 

1. Should we help Communist politicians 
to cover up their failures in food production? 

2. If we have given $15 billion to feed and 
clothe people in friendly lands in the past 
16 years and are now helping to feed 30 
million children—what will it cost to feed 
the remaining 700 million whom we are 
told do not have adequate diets? 

One thing should be clear: If, when and 
where we do provide lunches for more 
hungry children it should be done in such 
& way that those getting the food know that 
America is providing it. The supplies cannot 
be turned over to a Communist-controlled 
government in the expectation that they will 
give the United States any credit. 

True friendship .between peoples should 
be increased but no nation is rich enough 
to feed all the people of the world, nor able 
to prevent profiteering if the supplies are 
turned over to unfriendly political oppor- 
tunists, commercial interests or black 
markets. 

A personal note, Thank you, everyone, 
for whatever interest you may have taken 
in the primary election of June 5, 1962. I 
trust that in every respect the results may 
contribute to responsible and effective 
representative government. 

Francis CASE, 
U.S, Senator. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, o. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues Insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Record shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½ - point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 644-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
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6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—-When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Record shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
pm., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Record style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks,—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks. will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD, 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8, Corrections—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record —When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shail not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendir—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
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tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House sball 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions. th® 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indica’ 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue 
the Concressionat Recorp, nor to Rrconns 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one Instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript 8 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of 
must be announced by the Member whe? 
such leave is requested; but this rule ah 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be consid 
as a single extension and the two-page 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House an 
matter submitted for the Concresstonsl 
Record which is in contravention of 


paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. The Official Report 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper piace 
in the proceedings. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, P. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of an- 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will pleas? 
give information thereof to the Go 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Tribute to Memphis Press-Scimitar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 26, 1962 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
June issue of Freedom and Union maga- 
zine, 3 by my good friend. Clarence 

t, contains a well-deserved tribute 
to the Memphis Press-Scimitar, its dis- 
ed editor, Edward J. Meeman, 
and its Washington correspondent, Mil- 
ton R. Britten. 
asin This tribute was made by Mr. Streit 
a lecture he Ytecently gave in 
Montana In it, Mr. Streit traced the 
history o of the Atlantic union movement 
and its continuing support by Mr. Mee- 
and the Press-Scimitar. 
Task unanimous consent that excerpts 
Pre Mr. Streit’s lecture relating to the 
-Scimitar, Mr. Meeman, and Mr. 

Britten, be printed in the Appendix of 

the Recorp. 

„here being no objection, the excerpts 
acte ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
S follows: 
W TO MEMPHIS Press-Scrrrar 

O news is good news? Such is the news- 
worthy support that this policy of Atlantic 
union has been getting in recent years. But 
T 
or heard over the air? Here is a pol- 
Saving the freedom of the press, and 
freedoms, that you might think a 
Many papers would crusade for—if only 
self-interest. Here is a policy whose 
you might think. would be carefully 
ene Lane Se ee 

t does the record show? As an old 
perman, still in love with the profes- 
fully aware of its difficulties, I re- 
z to have to report that 2 
Pers have adequately reported this 
was and the great majority have almost 
ways atad it, or played it down. Even 
ry precious few—have crusaded 
it in "tes grand tradition of the free 
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ar lens in Memphis: The newspaper 
t shines out in both respects in lonely 
is the Memphis (Tenn.) Press- 
tar. Its editor, Edward Meeman, is 
the truly great editors of our country. 
time to tell you of how he has 
in the 15 years I have 
aston- 
ucts and byproducts that have 


ZE 
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defeat of the Orump machine 
Mises Phis, its replacement with a com- 
9 the election of Estes 
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j 
3 
A 
7 
$ 
f 
4 
á 
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his as US, Senator and the start of 
ang inter as a candidate for the Presidency, 
through his untiring work at home and 
the bringing about of that Atlantic 
lang tion I spoke of. Some day histor- 
will wonder why our generation hasn't 
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had imagination and maene enough yet 
to give Edward Meeman the Pulitzer 
prizes, melted into one. Maced he has done 
shows most devastatingly what the press 
might have done everywhere—and can still 
do. 

The only paper in the world which cov- 
rete every day of the convention through 

a special correspondent it had sent to Paris 
was the Memphis Press-Scimitar, whose Milt 
Britten did so excellent a job that a number 
of Scripps-Howard papers also ran his dis- 
patches. 


House Kills Kennedy Farm Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1962 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following editorial from the Adrian 
(Mich.) Daily Telegram of June 23, 1962: 

House KLS KENNEDY Farm BILL 

The Kennedy administration has suffered 
a stunning defeat. Its farm bill which it 
was confident it had the strength to push 
through the House was turned down there 
by a 215-205 vote. On the final rolicall 48 
Democrats, mostly from the South and 
Southwest but with a few from other States, 
joined the 67 Republicans to kill the meas- 
ure 


This defeat came after a number of so- 
called “sweetening” amendments—provisions 
designed to quiet the opposition—had been 
accepted. The point was that despite the 
amendments the measure called for higher 
farm price supports plus the most rigid type 
of controls yet proposed over American farm- 
ing. Increasing supports and controls has 
never worked. The Republicans described it 
as a bill to put farmers in a legislative strait- 
jacket and make the Secretary of Agriculture 
a virtual czar over American farming. The 
House would not accept that. 

But the administration thought it would. 
A quite similar bill already had passed the 
Senate. And the administration had been 
conducting an intensive lobbying campaign 
off the floor as the House debated the meas- 
ure for 2 days. It was using all the political 
pressure it could—and it has a great deal— 
to keep party members in line and recruit 
support from the opposition. The effort 
was in charge of Secretary of Agriculture 
Freeman, assisted by help from the White 
House staff. It did not succeed. 

What should be done now with the highly 
complicated farm problem? To over- 
simplify, there are two possible solutions. 
One approach—the one favored by the Eisen- 
hower administration but which it never was 
able to get into complete operation—is 
gradually lowered price supports to discour- 
age surplus production and the removal of 
all controls as surpluses dry up. The goal 
is a return to a free market for agricul- 
ture. The alternative, supported by the 
Kennedy administration and now rejected in 
the House, is to keep support prices high but 


impose the strictest kind of production and 
marketing controls to prevent surpluses from 


Neither approach has been tried entirely. 
There have been a series of makeshift com- 
And this has inspired farmers to 
improve their yields and grow more grain 
on less land. The small farmer has been 
helped very little, the really big operators— 
those who need help the least—have been 
helped a great deal. 

Under last year's feed grain control, spon- 
sored by the Kennedy administration, pay- 
ments of $765 million went to farmers for 
reducing plantings. There were 3.800 big 
operators—individuals and companies—paid 
more than $5,000 each. Some of the pay- 
ments went as high as $64,000 but the pay- 
ments to the rank and file fell in the $800 to 
$3,000 brackets. One State prison in Louisi- 
ana got $45,414 for cutting down acreage. 
An airport in Nebraska and another in Iowa 
got payments of $6,707 and $5,846 for letting 
land lie idle, One incorporated farm in 
Indiana was paid $64,670. The big bene- 
ficlaries are the big operators, and they cre- 
ate the surpluses. It was this kind of legis- 
lation the administration wanted applied to 
all farming. 

The bill the House just defeated proposed 
to let the Department of Agriculture tell each 
farmer not only how much land he could 
work but how much he could grow on it 
and how much he could sell. The Depart- 
ment would run the farm, the farmer would 
work on it. And if farmers did not accept 
the control programs for any particular crop, 
the Department would be able to dump its 
surpluses of that crop on the market. Obvi- 
ously prices would drop. Farmers would be 
punished for not cooperating. 


The House vote more than anything else 
was a vote against increased regimentation 
even though the bait of increased subsidies 
was to accompany the increased controls. 
Raising support prices and increasing con- 
trols has never worked. There are too many 
ways to get around them. The time is here 
to give a fair trial to a gradual return to 
the free market by lowering support prices 
and easing up on controls. 


The Arlington Plank 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1962 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
recently received from my friend, Oliver 
J. Sands, of Richmond, the text of an 
article that, as Mr. Sands informs me, 
was written by a reporter some time ago 
about a dinner meeting held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., in April 1912. The article 
indicates that this meeting resulted in 
the adoption of the so-called Arlington 
plank relating to the movement toward 
currency reform which culminated in 
the Federal Reserve Act of 1913. Mr. 
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Sands, now in his 92d year, attended 
the six-man meeting along with two 
other Virginians—James Hay and Wil- 
liam E. Carson—and recalls it clearly to- 
day. d 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this article be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE ARLINGTON PLANK 


This is a clear-cut story of the first effec- 
tive act in the drama which resulted in the 
reform of the currency system of the United 
States. It was staged at a little dinner in 
the old Arlington Hotel in Washington, and 
the date was April 12, 1912, 

The actors were neither Wall Street men 
nor big eastern financiers, Here are their 
names: 

Oscar W. Underwood, now a Senator from 
Alabama, then a candidate for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for the Presidency; 

Oliver J. Sands, president of the American 
National Bank of Richmond, Va.; 

James Hay, Member of Congress from Vir- 
ginia, and chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs; 

William E. Carson, Riverton, Va., a busi- 
nessman of national reputation; 

J. Laurence Laughlin, a professor in the 
faculty of the University of Chicago; 

W. Jett Lauck, an expert on economics, 

The dinner was arranged at the instance 
of Mr. Carson. He had approached Mr. Hay 
with the statement that the country was in 
great need of prompt revision of the cur- 
rency laws and that the only way to secure 
this revision was to make it an open-and- 
shut political issue. He meant that it was 
necessary to commit some Democratic presi- 
dential candidate to the reform policy. Mr. 
Hay agreed that this was the proper course to 
follow. 

“Underwood is a student of such affairs,” 
said Carson, “and I believe the thing to do is 
to have him meet some of the men who are 
authorities on this question. We can then 
ask him to adopt currency reform in his pre- 
convention platform. I believe such action 
on his part will mean that the Democratic 
Party in the Baltimore convention will come 
out strongly on this subject.” 

Hay saw Underwood, and later Carson re- 
ceived this letter from the Alabama man: 

“My Deak MR. Carson: Your favor of the 
fifth instant reached me this morning. As 
I stated to Mr. Hay, it will give me pleasure 
to meet you and Mr. Laughlin at dinner next 
Friday. 

“Thanking you very much for the kind in- 
vitation, Iam, 

“Very truly yours, 
“O. W. UNDERWOOD.” 


But Mr. Carson did more than arrange the 
dinner and attend it. He showed up with 
the big idea, the clinching thought, which 
in the end, nailed the currency plank into 
the national Democratic platform. No 
claim is made here that he discovered the 
regional reserve bank plan. Personally, I 
believe he did discover it, to all intents and 
purposes. But I shall satisfy myself with 
the assertion that he was the first man to 
mention it anywhere in the vicinity of 
Washington or within speaking distance of 
any presidential candidate. If any other 
fellow had it, he kept it in a storm cellar. 

The small group of banqueteers—you will 
notice from the list that they represented 
practically all classes of men politicians, 
bankers, businessmen, and students—dis- 
cussed the currency situation from the time 
the soup was brought on until after the 
coffee had been consumed. And as the talk 
progressed, everybody present became con- 
vinced that currency and banking reform 
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Was an absolute necessity but Mr. Under- 
wood and Mr. Hay refused to entertain the 
central bank section of the plan or any idea 
that tended toward centralization of the 
money of the country as proposed by Al- 
drich and endorsed by the Citizens League 
for the Reform of the Currency, and for a 
time it seemed as if the whole matter had 
reached an impasse. It was then that Car- 
son proposed as a solution of the problem 
what he termed “district reserve associa- 
tions”, now known as “regional reserve 
banks,” stating they would overcome the 
objection to the Aldrich plan, For a time 
this revolutionary proposition was disre- 
garded, but with persistence, Carson insisted 
that this was the solution of the difficulty. 
Sands saw the force of the idea, and from 
a banker's viewpoint, joined Carson in urg- 
ing the district reserve associations as a solu- 
tion of the difficulty, enlarging upon it and 
brushing aside by practical knowledge and 
explanations the difficulties set up by the 
academicians of the party. 

Hay turning to Underwood, said, “Oscar, 
Carlson’s idea and Sands’ viewpoints are 
sound, the plan is politically possible, let 
me urge you to adopt it.” 

Underwood attentively listened to the de- 
bate till it was threshed out, then asked 
Carson to formulate his ideas in writing. 
In a few minutes Carson had written out in 
pencil a rough draft of a currency plank. 
At half past eleven, Underwood having made 
one or two corrections in the Carson copy, 
had subscribed to it, and Lauck had wired 
it to the Alabama leaders, who were then 
in convention. This is how the Arlington 
plank read: 

“We believe the honest business, farming 
and working classes of the country could 
be largely relieved from panics and conse- 
quent unemployment by a democratic and 
nonpartisan revision and codification of our 
antiquated banking laws which would create 
an elastic note and credit system, while pre- 
serving our independent banks from any 
dominant financial or political control,” 

The milk in the cocoanut lay in the words 
“preserving our independent banks from any 
dominant financial or political control,” 
therein lay cradled the “regional reserve 
bank" idea, and it was this thought that 
caused Underwood to subscribe to it. 

The Alabama convention put it into its 
platform. ; 

Following out the plan suggested by Mr. 
Carson and Mr. Sands, with the help of Mr. 
Hay, a similar proposition was embodied in 
the State platforms of the Democratic Party 
in Virginia, North Carolina, and several other 
States. Underwood took it up among his 
fellows in the house of representatives, and 
thus was started the movement which re- 
sulted in the adoption of the currency reform 
plank in Baltimore, and finally the enact- 
ment of the new law by the Democrats. 

In this connection, here is a piece of 
secret history. As early as April 1913, Presi- 
dent Wilson told John V. Farwell, of Chi- 
cago, that he would see. to it that the cur- 
rency reform bill would be passed before 
Christmas 1913, and that it was his opinion 
that the bill would become a law during 
December 1913. This actually happened, 
proving that Mr. Wilson is a great political 
prophet, for although Congress delayed the 
action on the proposition for months and 
at times threatened to refuse to act on it 
altogether, the bill was passed and the 
President put his signature to it in Decem- 
ber, according to his April promise to Mr. 
Farwell. 

In order to get a correct idea of the first 
act at the Arlington of the currency drama, 


we will have to go back to what happened 


prior to the formation of the National Citi- 
zen's League for the Reform of the Currency. 
It was in 1910 that Representative Edward 
V. Vreeland, of New York, then chairman 
of the House Committee on Banking and 
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Currency, went to Hot Springs, Va., and 
made a speech about needed reform in thé 
currency. 

While he was there, he had a talk wit? 
a young banker who had exceedingly black 
eyes, very black hair, and a whole lot of 
energy and brains. This young man 
Oliver J. Sands. He had been a national 
bank examiner, and when Vreeland met 
him, he had become a dominant figure in 
the Richmond banking world and was pres!- 
dent of the American National Bank of that 
city. k 

“You are going about this the wrong way, 
was the substance of what he told Vreeland. 
“You are working on the assumption tha 
you can arouse all the bankers of the Uni 
States to the necessity and desirability 
changing the banking laws. This won't do., 
Why should the average banker who makes 
no particular study of the situation want 
the laws changed. He is making plenty 
money, and generally his biggest harvest 
reaped during panicky times. The situation 
suits him very well as it is. The people yo 
want to go after, the people you have got 
to have behind a currency reform that giv® 
better opportunities for credit, are the 
ple who need credit and who can use it. 
And these people are the businessmen 
farmers of the country. Show them how 
currency can be adjusted so as to give 
more accommodation and more credit, 
you will get your currency reform. 
is the only way you will ever get it.” 

It was not long after this conversation 
that Mr. Vreeland began to make speeches 
throughout the country before business or“ 
ganizations, urging the wisdom of the pusi- 
nessmen who used the banks getting beh 4 
the proposition for currency reform. a 
next step was the formation in 1912 un 1 
the passage of the bill, approximately t 
million in propaganda to build up publi 
sentiment. It had branches in every State. 
Carson was president of the Virginia brant.” 

Although this league was formed in chi 
cago under the auspices of such men as JODY 
V. Farwell, John Burton Payne, Cyrus H. M0- 
Cormick, John G. Shedd, and Julius Roe 
wald, it had sympathetic support from Ne 
York from the outset. It is reasonable to be- 
lieve that it got this New York support be- 
cause many people believed that it ws 
formed exclusively for the p of boost 
ing and advertising the Aldrich bill, tn 
central bank idea. But the thing that PU 
a stop to all this was the fact that C As 
thought of the regional reserve bank platy 
The Aldrich scheme was a good one, with wt 
exception, It was like the currency plans a 
all the other countries in the world, and i 
bodies all their best features, but the Unit ae 
States was different from all those counts! 5 
The other countries were smaller and the a 
central bank was the logical thing for the 
It was not so with this country. of 

When I heard of this secret chapter 
currency history and the part Carson, Sandi 
Hay, and Underwood had taken in it, 
sought out Carson and asked him where 
had gotten his idea. “I don’t know.“ ne 
plied, “but I can tell you one thing which 
in the back of my mind and which finn 
made me grasp at the regional bank sonore 
I was talking to a great financier in 
York some years ago and he said to me: eme 

“Tf there is ever devised a 8 
by which the South can keep her own m pe 
within her boundaries, she will one day er 
the money center of the United States. ner 
chief resource, cotton, is everlasting. 
sections of the country built their weal sD 
mines, whose output someday will dim 


h on 
or give out entirely, but the tremendous 
valuable cotton and other crops of the 90 an- 
will never give out. Under our present goes 
cial laws the money of the South Èo 
through speculation and in other wass er 
New York. Keep it in the South and 

and wealth will result.’ 
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“I believe that conversation developed the 
idea that it was segregation and not centrali- 
za we needed, which you know is the 
Tegional bank plan. I realized that, unlike 
European countries, that the United States 
Was big enough and rich enough to have a 
ozen central banks, giving financial justice 

equal rights and opportunities to every 
of the country.” 

One of the results of finding out the real 
Story of the Arlington dinner has been a 
Clearing up of the stories started in some 
Quarters that Underwood, in championing 
Sag Originating in a great degree, the cur- 

ncy law now on the statute books, was 

the domination of Wall Street. As a 
Matter of fact, not one of the men at the Ar- 
tion n dinner represented, or had any affec- 
to for Wall Street in any way. And it 1s safe 


Into politics a financial design which 
Would offer to the business public an escape 
rom the unreasonable domination of Wall 
eet in all financial activities. 
the exact reason why Carson and 
+ Who were then enthusiastic workers 
National Citizens League, wanted it 
in politics, was that they had begun to 
that unless such action was taken, 
Publicity work of the league would not 
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Sault in a prompt and thorough reform. 
“ands is a banker, but he 18 also a man of 
— constructive convictions. He 


Working for both the banking business 
for the businessmen who have use for 
credit that can be obtained from banks. 
don never owned a share of bank stock in 
his life, and his business activities are 
ed to his work as a manufacturer. It 
ture © that he occasionally dabbles in litera- 
dy, and writes fiction, but this is merely a 
erslon. 


to at Was only natura!” Mr. Sands explained 
wen On one occasion, “that Carson should 
© hit on the real solution of the financial 
+ although he was in no sense a stu- 
vin Of banking laws and regulations. You 
bugs notice that a man who ls in a technical 
is educated to think along technical 
Starting from basic principles that are 
He does not get beyond his tech- 
It requires the daring imagina- 
outsider to project into such a 
brandnew principle or method. 
Was what Carson did. His imaginative 
and his realization that the country 
the ed something new in banking gave him 
Solution, the key to the situation.” 
What happened after the action of Under- 
Made currency reform a live democratic 
is history familiar to everybody. The 
law is now in operation. But the foun- 
for it was built at that little dinner 
old Arlington attended by the two 
dauer amen. Underwood and Hay, the 
„Sands; the businessman, Carson; the 
expert, Professor, Laughlin, and the economic 
Lauck., And the reform was started 
telegra way when the diners approved and 
lingtop ned to Alabama that night “the Ar- 
n plank.” 
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Unhealthy Imbalance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


IN OF CALIFORNIA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1962 
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forming areas of our mass communica- 
tions media is discussed in a column by 
George Todt which appeared in the May 
21, 1962, issue of the Los Angeles Herald 
Examiner. I believe this excellent col- 
umn will be of interest to many of my 
colleagues and under unanimous consent 
place it in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 
The article follows: 
UNHEALTHY IMBALANCE 


Not long ago I addressed 500 members and 
guests of the San Fernando Valley Gold- 
water Club on “The Challenge of American 
Free Enterprise” at the Knollwood Country 
Club in Granada Hills. 

In the process of the discussion, the ideo- 
logical position of the mass communications 
media of our Nation was discussed. It was 
pointed out that in the opinion-forming 
areas, Fablan Socialist-minded liberals out- 
numbered free enterprise conservatives more 
than 10 to 1. How come? 

Nothing illegal about it, but it is hardly 
sportsmanlike in view of the fact that our 
people are not nearly so imbalanced in 
numerical proportion. This ought to be 
pointed. up to the Federal Communications 
Commission in due time. Let's write them. 


It’s TWO SIDED 


My position over the years I have been 
in mass communication media work has 
always been that we should hear all reason- 
able sides of issues before us in balance. 
This means neither liberals nor conservatives 
should hog the show. Let’s be fair. 

The Fabian movement in our country, 
spearheaded by the powerful Americans for 
Democratic Action, has strength far sur- 
passing its numbers simply because it has 
been clever enough to take over more than 
its fair share of opinion-forming jobs as 
actors, writers, news announcers, commenta- 
tors and the like. 

All of which is legitimate enough, and, 
seen from a detached viewpoint, quite a 
testimony to the diligence and 
industry of the Fabian ideologists. What is 
the answer? 

PATRIOTIC ADS 


It is neither spite nor vilification, as has 
too often been the case in the past. What 
is needed is simply a comparable massive 
effort by those who support our great free 
enterprise system—which has given our 
people 50 percent of the world’s wealth and 
consumer goods although we are only 6 per- 
cent of the global population. Why not? 

American business spends $13 billion 
every year on advertising. Think what could 
be accomplished almost overnight if only 
one-tenth of that amount was spent annu- 
ally on what we might call patriotic adver- 
tising—which educated all of us as to the 
relative merits of free enterprise. 

Why be afraid to defend the goose which 
lays the golden eggs? 

Why not allow the goose a 50-50 break, 
anyway? 

Why permit ourselves to read and hear 
overwhelmingly the viewpoint which plugs 
Fabian socialism when at least 80 percent of 
American adults still favor our free enter- 
prise system? 

GIVE US A BREAK 


Let's give this some intelligent thought 
and take action to effect an evening of the 
imbalance of opinion formers in the mass 
communications media of the United States. 

This is not a question of political parties 
any longer. It is not enough to pretend that 
a 50-50 balance between Democrats and 
Republicans will solve the problem I have 
posed here. 

What the American people want now—de- 
mand is a better word for it—is some sem- 
blance of balance between those who are 
willing to stand up and be counted for free 
enterprise versus socialism. 
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Unless the liberals are willing to play it 
fairly with their ideological opposition—it 
will indicate to all that their vociferous posi- 
tion is maintained by those considerably less 
than brave. 


It’s Action, Not Words, We Need 


- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER H. DOMINICK 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1962 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure for me to include in the RECORD 
a thoughtful editorial from the Love- 
land Reporter-Herald in my district 
which points up clearly and unequivo- 
cally some basic economic facts which 
seem to have been overlooked by the 
present administration. I recommend 
this to my colleagues as clear thinking 
on a most important subject. 

The editorial follows: 


Tr’s Action, Nor Worps, Wr NEED 


America has just witnessed a salient illus- 
tration that the American economy cannot 
function properly when its motivation stems 
from a biased and lopsided thinking. 

It has just witnessed the worst stock mar- 
ket crash in 30 years, triggered by a few rash 
remarks and actions by the President of the 
United States—all of which punctuates in no 
uncertain terms the truism that the private 
enterprise system must rely upon both capi- 
tal and labor, backed by public confidence, 
and with a minimum of interference from 
Government. 

Basically the anger of the President was 
not the cause of the precipitate drop in 
stock prices. Technically the market had 
ascended to heights unwarranted by the 
earnings of industry; too many buyers had 
become entranced by the prospects of growth 
among certain glamour stocks, so that price- 
earnings ratios no longer accurately reflected 
what an industry could do under existing 
profit squeezes and dwindling foreign mar- 
kets. Eventually the market was scheduled 
to suffer and suffer it did. 

But that technical fact really provided ho 
valid excuse for the immature and unrealis- 
tic performance by the President in the steel 
crisis. With one fell swoop he turned the 
suspicions of management into a certainty 
that he intended to make both labor and 
management subservient to the executive 
branch of the Government, that he intended 
to force the will of Government upon them 
through the use of his so-called “guidelines.” 

Capital, at least, was convinced that these 
“guidelines” were simply the reins of a bridle 
with a tough bit on one end. Capital balked 
and the market crashed. 


Whether the market will be restored in 
reasonable measure may depend upon 
whether President Kennedy can take some 
dramatic action that will convince capital 
that he means what he says when he pro- 
fesses he is not antibusiness. His record in 
the Congress as Senator Kennedy, the ac- 
cumulation of leftwing advisers which sur- 
round him and dictate his policies, and his 
record thus far as President are more than 
likely to convince management that he def- 
nitely expects to pay his political debt to 
union labor and his welfare state socialist 
friends. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt once Jumped 
roughshod upon business. He succeeded in 
producing a well- remembered stagnation 
that came to an end only when World War 
II pulled his chestnuts out of the fire. His 
attitude toward business was much the same 
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as Kennedy's. He has the same type of 
thinking about him. 

Both seemed to forget that, while organ- 
ized labor can produce votes, it is capital 
which must provide the sinews of business 
prosperity and expansion. Management 
must have labor, and labor must have cap- 
ital if America is to regain lost ground in 
the markets of the world. 


Facts on Communist Propaganda, IV— 
A Profit for the United States? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1962 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
now include part IV in this series of 
background information on the problem 
of Communist propaganda in this coun- 
try. 

Previous parts in this series were part 
I, “Universal Postal Union”; part I. 
Volume of Propaganda”; part III. 
American Publications in Russia.“ 

A PROFIT FOR THE UNITED STATES? 

Some reference has been made to the 
pounds of mail sent from this country 
to Iron Curtain nations and to the 
pounds of mail received from these same 
countries. When considering such fig- 
ures it is well to inquire further as to 
just what these figures refiect. 

First, there are the figures for all types 
of international mail including letters, 
printed matter and packages, which are 
the three basic classes of international 
mail. These figures show that Ameri- 
cans sent 16 million pounds of mail of 
all classes to eight Iron Curtain coun- 
tries during the year ending March 31, 
1961. During the same period there was 
delivered to this country by Communist 
authorities 2.3 million pounds of mail of 
all classes. 

Second, there are figures which reflect 
only the amount of letters and printed 
matter. These figures show that we sent 
2.5 million pounds and received 1.6 mil- 
lion pounds during the same period. 

Third, it should be remembered that 
much of the mail going overseas is in the 
form of packages sent to relatives and 
friends behind the Iron Curtain, pack- 
ages containing such items as soap, 
clothes, and other necessities which are 
not available as readily as they are here. 
These figures do not, however, reflect the 
sending of CARE packages, since they 
are handled through other channels, 

Fourth, it should be remembered also 
that the amount of mail sent to Iron Cur- 
tain countries is not the same as the 
amount of mail actually delivered to in- 
dividuals in those countries. There is 
ample evidence that mail is censored in 
the Iron Curtain countries. Many peo- 
ple in this country attempt to send mag- 
azines and books behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, which is one reason that we send 
more pounds of mail than we receive. 
But there is considerable evidence that 
much of the printed matter does not 
reach its destination; that religious ma- 
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terial and publications are refused entry; 
that current events periodicals are 
banned; that only some travel magazines 
and other such material are actually de- 
livered within the Iron Curtain countries. 

Fifth, there is the claim made by some 
people that because we send more pounds 
of mail than we receive, we therefore 
make a profit on our international mail 
operations. This claim bears closer ex- 
amination. In order to make a profit on 
international mail, we would, of course, 
have to take in more money through the 


sale of U.S. postage on international mail 


leaving this country than it costs our 
Post Office Department to handle all in- 
ternational mail. Post Office costs in- 
volve three things: First, cost of trans- 
porting our outgoing mail from all over 
the country to ports; second, cost of 
transporting this mail from our ports to 
its oversea destination—to a port or air- 
port; and, third, cost of delivering all 
mail received from foreign countries to 
its destination in this country. 
Obviously, there are high costs involved 
in these three operations. That is why 
international mail requires higher post- 
age than domestic mail. But it is not 
high enough to cover the costs. Post 
Office Department official figures show 
that during the last fiscal year this coun- 
try lost $17.8 million on international 
mail. 
Obviously, there is no profit for this 
country. There is a loss. 


Impact of Meat Imports on American 
Livestock Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. J. J. HICKEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1962 


Mr. HICKEY. Mr. President, the cat- 
tle and sheep industry is one of the larg- 
est industries in the State of Wyoming. 
The increased volume of meat imports 
into this country is being felt by our cat- 
tle and sheepmen, and they are becom- 
ing increasingly concerned over the de- 
pressed domestic livestock market which 
is influenced by this importation. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recor an article which appeared in 
the May 24, 1962, Western Texas Live- 
stock Weekly which points out the con- 
cern of many of Wyoming’s livestock 
raisers over this problem. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S, StockMEN SHOWING GREATER CONCERN 
Over MOUNTING VOLUME oF Meat IM- 
PORTS 
Imports of foreign livestock and meats 

into the United States have been mostly 

shrugged off in the past as merely a nui- 
sance and not really a threat to domestic 
markets. More recently, however, develop- 

ments have caused stockmen to take a 

harder look at the effects of mounting pur- 

chases abroad. 
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Latest figures show that since the first of 
the year livestock and meat imports have 
almost doubled over the same period 
year. And there's every indication that such 
shipments are likely to continue large the 
balance of the year. 

Another factor drawing attention to such 
imports, and their possible later effects, 
the presidential request for broader powers to 
regulate tariffs in order to deal with Buro- 
pean Common Market countries and other 
trade blocs. Current hearings on the for- 
eign trade bill has also focused attention on 
foreign trade generally. 

In the light of the above, many are ask- 
ing: How significant are foreign meats in 
American markets? And what effect can 
producers expect on their markets from 
continuing large imports? 

“Based on economic analysis, we estimate 
that in recent years foreign imports of live- 
stock and meat have depressed our do zA 
cattle market up to $2 per hundredweight, 
states C. W. McMillan, executive secretary 
of the American National Cattlemen’s A880. 
ciation, And, he adds, current thinking r 
Washington tends toward improving marke 
climate for foreign imports “which can on 
lead to real trouble for the cattlemen.” 

Because lamb and mutton imports ha 
increased so dramatically sheepmen have 
been especially outspoken in opposing them 
In the last 3 years, imports of lamb ae 
mutton plus live sheep have amounted 
about 12 percent of the total consumed in 
the United States in 1961, lamb and muttei 
imports stood at 101 million pounds, or 124 
percent of total U.S, production; 1960 im 
port figures included 50,000 live head pie 
87 million pounds of meat, or a total of of 
million pounds which was 11.5 percent 
total U.S. production; and in 1959, impo" 
of 76,000 head of live lambs plus 104 t 
lion pounds of mutton and lamb mes 
equaled 14.4 percent of the total U.S. Pro- 
duction ot this product. Import figures 5 
first 3 months of 1962 show that shipmen 
are running well ahead of those last year. 
more than double on mutton imports. 4 

Cattlemen last year saw 7.9 percent 5 
their markets go to foreign meat and cattl 
imports, The 1961 shipments into 
United States totaled 1,023,000 head of un 
cattle, figured at 250 million pounds of mes 
equivalent, while total beef and veal im 
ran 1.04 billion pounds; the total of the 
equaled 1.29 billion pounds of beef and ven“ 
In 1960, when imports ran 645,000 live ent- 
tle and 775 million pounds of beef and V S. 
the total equaled only 5.9 percent of all U.” 
beef and veal output. In 1959, imports 2 
8.6 percent of total U.S. production, and ! 
1958 only 3.9 percent. 

BEEF IMPORTS MOUNTING 

This year, however, beef imports have bees 
running almost 12 percent of U.S. produc 
tion. And, say knowledgeable ind 
spokesmen, other beef producing coun 
have plans to capture an even larger share 
of the U.S. market. A member of the Aus 
tralian meat board currently in the Uni 
States to witness hearings on the fore 
trade legislation frankly told Americt® 
cattlemen that his country hoped to 
their shipments of beef to the United state 
by several hundred percent in the next ſe 
years. j 

Australia’s success In boosting their post 
tion in the U.S. meat market has beer 
phenomenal, soaring from just a little ores 
3 million pounds 6 years ago to over 2 
million pounds last year. 

Meat imports naturally increase auring 
periods of high U.S. prices. It's during eng. 
periods of relatively good markets that 2 5 
cattlemen are seemingly least interested 
import effects. g 

Bulk of foreign meat imports are ape 
facturing types, such as boneless beef ts 
boned mutton for use in luncheon meat 
and sausages. There's also a sizable ton 
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Rage of pork, including a fair volume of 
shipped to the United States. Lamb 
x s, mostly from New Zealand, are 
bout the only nonmanufacturing meat im- 
Ports except, of course, the live animals. 
All live cattle are from Mexico‘and Canada, 
year about half from each country; 
these are mostly stockers and feeders. 
Because so much of the foreign product 
Consists of manufacturing meats, the hard- 
— impact on domestic markets is on 
Ughter cows, bulls and old ewes and 
— A southwestern packer said that he 
to lower his bids $2 or more per hundred- 
Welght live weight on utility cows during 
times when foreign boneless beef was being 
of ed in cities where he marketed much 
his production. 
Wat d Cattle association leaders point out 
zur because of U.S. herd buildups the past 
meets: there's been less selling of cull cows. 
point out that this cyclical buildup is 
dg eted to be completed soon, and they pre- 
numbers of cows on markets this 
Summer and fall. 
un Overall volume of imports, say some, 
ort as. d to markets as the impact 
imp uiden increases in supplies created by 
Ports. The cargo of a single ship, for 
A dance. often equals a good percentage of 
Week's supply of manufacturing type beef. 
bread Over a longer period, it would have 
efect, but hitting the market with such 
Sudden volume has terrific impact, complain 
domestic suppliers. 
kep Teign lamb imports can flood the-mar- 
undd mPorarily, and selling 10 to 15 cents 
er our own production, have a very dam- 
wane Psychological effect,” noted Tom Wal- 
Secretary of the Texas Sheep and Goat 
enisers Association. “All our promotional 
aun of months can be ruined by a single 
Pment of iamb.” 
little ustry leaders say present tarifs are 
Uni deterrent to foreign imports. The 
ten States levies a 3-cent-a-pound tariff 
rate t boneless beef, only half of the 1930 
dollar And, says McMillan, the defiation of 
that Value means it’s even less than half 
associa 30 years ago. Both the cattlemen's 
tion and sheep industry leaders are 
— Congress for a combination of tariffs 
nn duotas. 
MAK don’t mind reasonable competition in 
Is regal live cattle or beef. But we think there 
He netten limit,” sr ys McMillan. 
ing believes prospects of Great Britain go- 
mapato the European Common Market will 
U.S. meat markets more attractive to 
— countries who now ship to 
Ament duty free. South and Central 
Marker = countries are also eyeing the U.S, 
t. 
Trozen 


Already, a firm now ships processed 

Gu beef in refrigerated trucks from 
landing a to Florida via sea barges. On 
Tove 5 trucks can hitch onto big vans and 
Thin them quickly to any point in the 
ted States. Other countries have similar 
for sending beef to the United States. 

It's can processors like the foreign beef. 
„and usually cheaper. “We can’t 

tough the product, it's fine meat, and mighty 
leader competition,” said one industry 
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i THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
16, 1962, the Honorable Gene 
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Robens, the able special assistant to the 
Under Secretary of the Army for Reserve 
forces and ROTC affairs, delivered an 
outstanding address before the 15th 
annual conference of the Military Gov- 
ernment Association. Mr. Robens spoke 
on the subject “The Role of the U.S. 
Army in the Present International Situa- 
tion.” This magnificent address should 
be of interest not only to the Members of 
the Congress but also to all persons in- 
terested in our national security, and I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record following 
my remarks. 

Mr. Robens volunteered for extended 
active duty with the 41st Infantry Divi- 
sion in 1940 as a National Guard second 
lieutenant and later served in various 
high-level staff and command assign- 
ments in this country and overseas. He 
is a graduate of several service schools, 
including the Command and General 
Staff College and the Army War College. 
He was the only Reserve officer in the 
Nation to be selected for the war college 
at that time. In 6 years he rose in rank 
from a second lieutenant to full colonel. 
He now holds a key mobilization assign- 
ment for manpower and personnel in 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 
He gave up his active Army career in 
1946 to join the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion as regional manager for the State 
of New Mexico. In addition, he accepted 
a military assignment as commanding 
officer of the largest Reserve unit in the 
State and has continuously, since that 
time, actively supported, in several ca- 
pacities, the Nation’s defense effort. In 
January, 1957, he was transferred to 
Virginia as the VA manager and, in Feb- 
ruary, 1960, was assigned to Detroit. In 
that capacity he administered the vet- 
erans' benefits programs to the 1,200,000 
veterans who reside in Michigan. In 
March, 1961, Mr. Robens was appointed 
to his present position, which is on the 
highest staff level, with the Department 
of the Army. In his official capacity as 
special assistant, he represents and 
serves as adviser to the Secretary of the 
Army and the Under Secretary on all 
matters pertaining to the National 
Guard, Army Reserve, and ROTC af- 
fairs. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ROLE or THE U.S. ARMY IN THE PRESENT 

INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 
(Address by Mr. Gene A. Robens, special 
assistant to the Under Secretary of the 

Army for Reserve forces and ROTC af- 

fairs, 15th annual conference, the Military 

Government Association, Hartford, Conn., 

June 16, 1962) 

Mr. Chairman, Senator THurmonp, distin- 
guished guests, members of the Military 
Government Association, ladies and gentle- 
men, thank you for your kind invitation to 
be with you today. I have looked forward 
to this convention with a great deal of pleas- 
ure, as I was associated with Military Govern- 
ment and civil affairs as a Reserve officer 
in New Mexico. You have done an outstand- 
ing job for the Army and our country in 
years past, and your services will certainly 
be needed in the years to come. 

I feel especially privileged, as I know you 
do, to meet and be with the very distin- 
guished soldier-statesman from South Caro- 
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lina, a former national president of the Mil- 
itary Government Association, the Honorable 
STROM THURMOND. 

We are indeed living in a perilous age. 
Last March the situation in Laos was the 
center of attention. Today, the focal point 
for the eyes of the world is also on Berlin. 
But the real issue in our time is not Berlin, 
or Laos, or Vietnam or Cuba. Important 
and vital as they are, these are only current 
trouble spots created by Communist pressure 
tactics in efforts to extend their influence. 
The real issue is the threat of Communist 
world domination, and we must be able to 
meet this threat with whatever levels of 
force are required, with a wider choice than 
humiliation or all-out nuclear action. 

The Communists boldly state, and they 
continue to demonstrate, their ess 
to use any number of means to attain their 
ends: infiltration, subversion, coercion, and 
outright armed aggression. They consider 
themselves always at war with the non-Com- 
munist world, and they wage this war on all 
fronts. 

Since the close of World War I, when the 
Soviets’ only military strength was a tired 
but victorious land army, they have built a 
formidable military machine capable of pow- 
erful, extended and sustained operations on 
land, under the seas, and in the air. In 
1946 the Soviets set out to meet the military 
problems posed by the power of the United 
States and have moved step by step, as 
their technology has proyided the means, to 
counter and to neutralize the military 
strength of our country. This has been a 
Major national program, costly in labor and 
materials, and in the standard of living of 
the Soviet people. 

The first step was to make a nuclear 
weapon and a bomber force as a counter- 
deterrent. Simulaneously, defensive meas- 
ures were started, the establishment of a 
warning system, with its complexity of ra- 
dars and communications; the building of a 
fleet of jet fighters; and the development 
and production of antiaircraft missiles, 

In its next major step, the Soviet Union 
began to move into the era of the ballistic 
missile, Here as elsewhere they have worked 
methodically, first developing short and 
medium range missiles, and then progressing 
to intercontinental ranges. 

The degree of success, the number of 
ICBM’s produced is important, of course, but 
more important to note is the growing Soviet 
confidence that their program of interconti- 
nental nuclear delivery is balancing our 
strength in this field. 

At present, the principal Soviet instru- 
ment for intercontinental attack is long- 
range aviation. Although the number of 
heavy bombers is relatively small and is ex- 
pected to diminish in the next few years, 
there will continue to be manned Soviet 
bombers in the foreseeable future. 

Their air and missile defense haye held a 
high priority in their military planning. To 
date they have deployed two generations of 
antiaircraft missiles. The first, which has 
been operational for over 6 years, is de- 
ployed around Moscow in a dense and costly 
complex. The new system designed for both 
static or mobile employment is now widely 
deployed throughout the entire U.S.S.R. 

We also believe the Soviets have a large 
and high priority research and development 
antimissile program now underway and that 
it is well balanced. 

In its navy, the U.S.S.R. promptly set out 
to counter the ability of the United States 
to move great forces across the seas. A fleet 
of submarines was built, the largest the 
world has seen in peacetime, with improved 
models. And they are continually strength- 
ening it. Their navy now possesses the cap- 
ability to carry out a variety of tasks, in- 
cluding the interdiction of sea lanes. 

To cope with the problem posed by West- 
ern military power within Eurasia both that 
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in being and potential, the Soviet Union has 
developed an army of highly integrated 
tactical air and ground forces. The cum- 
bersome wartime divisions were stream- 
lined in 1947 and given more artillery and 
vehicles. In 1954, their line or combat divi- 
sions gained more tanks and still more 
vehicles. 

This army was ready to give a good ac- 
count of itself in nonnuclear war. But the 
problem had expanded with the introduc- 
tion of tactical nuclear weapons. Since 
1954, the Soviet Army has developed this 
capability by the utilization of aircraft and 
the introduction of a full family of mis- 
siles as their principal nuclear delivery 
means, although some artillery may also 
have a nuclear capability. Their combat 
divisions, meanwhile, are being made fully 
motorized and given large amounts of armor. 
They are capable of fighting either with or 
without nuclear weapons and are well- 


which can be used in varying degrees to 
capitalize on tensions and unrest wherever 
they occur. It is a form of military strength 
geared to move in swiftly, to exploit any 
profitable objective in the Communist pat- 
tern of conquest, and it strikes where 
there is Üttle or no resistance or power 
of retaliation. If past behavior can be taken 
as an indication of future intentions, the 
Communists have left no doubt of their 
armament capability or of the courses of 
action they are willing to adopt in order to 
achieve their goal of world domination. 

At this point, one might ask, What is our 
approach to the solution of the problem of 
insuring the peace? I don't presume to 
have all the answers, but I believe this 
much: you cannot win by simply wishing 
your opposition away. In order to enjoy any 
peace of mind, you have to face up squarely 
to your opponent. by taking all proper and 
necessary steps in support of the cause in 
which you believe. 

I believe it was Winston Churchill who 
said, We can only earn peace by facing up 
to war.“ In my opinion, we can afford to 
disarm, only by arming. 

It is this show of strength, manifested out- 
wardly and unmistakably by the recent in- 
crease of our military forces, that can cause 
his advisors in the Kremlin to say each morn- 
ing, “Not today, Mr. Krushchev, not today.” 

What really counts is the firm determina- 
tion, the grimly resolute stand, that we will 
not put up with a Our own long- 
range view of history must involve more than 
a wistful hope, that our will 
not be Communists. We have to see, and see 
clearly, for the future a world in which the 
dignity of man and the rights of the indi- 
vidual, those bedrock components of what we 
call freedom and liberty, are recognized by 
all peoples and by all nations. This long- 
range view of history is meaningless, however, 
unless we are prepared to live up to these 
ideals here at home and to fight, if neces- 
sary, for them overseas. 

Our willingness to meet force with force 

is clearly evident. Our determination to pro- 
tect the freedom of West Berlin and access 
to it, or to rebuff aggression against the free 
world anywhere else it might attempted, has 
been stated in the clearest possible terms. 
Furthermore, our fundamental ability to 
fight is being made plainer through the 
strong measures now being taken to enhance 
our posture of immediate readiness and 
strength, across the whole spectrum of war- 
fare, including particularly, so-called limited 
war. 
The events of the last several months, 
coupled with the pronouncements of our 
President, I believe, have begun to alert the 
people of this country to the deadly serious- 
ness of the present situation, and to make 
evident the course we must pursue to suc- 
cessfully cope with it. 
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Our Nation is now presented with three 
clearly defined options. 

The first option is capitulation, surrender 
of the free world to the Communists, piece 
by piece, country by country. The whole 
history of communism is a record of one 
limited aggression after another, for lim- 
ited objectives; of advances in the face of 
weakness, and retreats in the face of strength 
and determination; of moves carefully cal- 
culated to expand its area of control, little 
by little. without touching off a general 
war. If we should allow this nibbling proc- 
ess to continue unchecked, it could have but 
one result, our own ultimate destruction. 

The second option is all-out thermonu- 
clear war; a response to any limited Com- 
munist aggression or subversion with the 
big bang, which could lead to destroying 
all or most of what we seek to nurture and 
defend. What, then, is the third option? 
It is to hit the threat, where it lives,” by 
developing and maintaining the kind of 
power which will enable us to halt and turn 
back the expansion of communism without 
inviting chaos. This option does not im- 
ply deemphasizing nuclear power; it does 
imply, however, reemphasizing conventional 
power, the measured application of force to 
the extent necessary to get the job done. 

Placing reliance on any single form of 
military power, either nuclear or nonnuclear, 
would be an extremely dangerous course 
to take. Strategic nuclear power alone, ob- 
viously, does not constitute a credible de- 
terrent to many specific forms and levels 
of aggression. It will not, for instance, pre- 
vent the nibbling away of the edges of the 
free world through piecemeal aggression by 
proxy Communist leaders and puppet forces. 
Communist direct and indirect aggression 
against weak local forces has been carried 
out or attempted over and over since World 
War II, in the face of vastly superior nu- 
clear power of the West. The deterrent 
strength which we seek is a combination of 
force which will produce in the mind of a 
potential aggressor, recognition of the fact 
that aggression will bring speedy and un- 
profitable consequences. The credibility of 
the probable reaction of the United States 
is a vital ingredient in producing the desired 
effect. 

A strong, combat-ready army is an essen- 
til part of the deterrent forces needed for 
our national security. Today's army has 
been developed in consonance with the view 
that its primary purpose is to provide 
strength for the prevention of war, either 
large or small, nuclear or conventional. All 
elements have been carefully scrutinized to 
determine that it does, in fact, enhance this 
capability. 

Let this point stand clear in our minds, 
however: Nuclear and conventional power 
are complementary. Both are absolutely 
essential to make deterrence credible. Both 
are absolutely essential to defeat aggression 
which might be attempted in spite of deter- 
rence. 

Our election of the “third option” is im- 
plicit in all of the actions now being taken 
by this administration to insure the national 
security and support our worldwide commit- 
ments for the defense of freedom. 

Let me refer to President Kennedy's de- 
fense message to the Congress. At that time 
he declared. “The primary purpose of our 
arms is peace, not war, to make certain they 
will never have to be used, to deter all wars.” 
The President went on to point out that our 
arms must be adeqaute, our defenses fiexible 
and determined. And he emphasized that 
any potential enemy must know that our 
response to attack will be suitable, selective, 
swift, and effective. 

Under the leadership of our President and 
against a background of support by the Con- 
gress and the American people, impressive 
progress has been made in strengthening the 
total capabilities of all of our services. 
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Higher manpower authorizations and in- 
creases in funds have provided for forces a 
equipment needed to meet our worldwide 
commitments. In this connection, I 

like to discuss with you briefly the part the 
Army is now playing in bolstering our B®- 
tional security. While I do not speak for the 
other services, I do want to and 
pay tribute to them as vital and indlspens“ 
able members of our defense team. 

You will recall that on July 25 of 

year, at the height of the Berlin cris 
President Kennedy reaffirmed in unmista® 


lin, elther gradually or by force. He pol? 
out that the Communist threat is worldwid® 
that our response must be equally wid 
strong and that we must not be o 
a single manufactured crisis. 

The President's statement also 
abundantly clear that he did not 
the existing posture of the military 
adequate to deal with situations which 
prevailed or which might later develo} 
was particularly evident that our con 
tional forces had to be strengthened If 
Nation was to have a flexible 
aggression. ve 

No matter what type of war we may ha 

its 


Ñ 
made 

consider 
oz 


the 
to 


to fight, this Nation cannot achieve meaning” 


ful victory unless it successfully applies ig. 


power on the land. The forces app and 
this power must of course be flexible al 
prepared to fight with either convent" of 
or nuclear weapons; or a combination | 
both. In its Army, the Nation has — 
force, and the power of this force has 
expanded in many significant ways during 
the past year. en 
From an actual strength of 858,000 m 
in June of 1961, the Army has now grow 
to over a million men. This buildup est? 
permitted us to Increase our Army trained 
ern Europe by an additional 40,000 ons 
troops. Equipment for additional divis! 
and supporting units has already been Per 
positioned in Europe to permit the most 2% 
peditious deployment of additional forces 
that continent if it should become n 


sary. 

Here in the United States the 
Army has been brought up to full 
readiness. With this force our country 


now deploy two three-division corps 5 
taneously to oppose aggresslon in two iD 
ferent parts of the world and still of 


in the United States a strategic reserve 
two Army combat divisions. a 
Any part of this Strac force, ro ple 
platoon to all eight divisions, is # 
to the new U.S. Strike Command. ents 
command is designed to combine — and 
of the Air Force’s Tactical Air in- 
Strac. This measure has substantial ess, 
creased the flexibility, mobility, tg re- 
and combat effectiveness of our Nation 
serve strategic land power. ty 
The steps I have discussed have Being 
enhanced the Army’s capability for ™ ka 
the Communist challenge. But the © of 
lenge today also includes another formed 
aggression, Communist inspired and gression 
wars of subversion and covert a ange 
which often masquerade under the 5 
title of “wars of liberation.” yored 
Typical of this aggression, much 14V° +. 
by the Sino-Soviet bloc, is that now 
tempted in South Vietnam and Laos. this 
Long aware of the potential danger tries 
type of aggression held for free coun its 
of the world, the Army has enlarged ges 
capability for special warfare, which ine ions. 
guerrilla and counterguerrilla ope!" ar- 
counterinsurgency and psychological 
fare. the 
I need not remind you that it wa erv? 
availability of a trained and ready BE son 
which made possible the rapid exP* nent 
of the active Army and the reinforcer the 
of our forces in Europe last October, 
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lace of the Berlin threat. The American 
Peopte can be justifiably proud of the sig- 
Pi ant contribution, made by the Reserve 
ponents of all the services, to the na- 
al defense. They were needed in a crisis 
ee could not wait upon the expansion 
Xs Our regular forces, and they were ready 
hen the call came. In a precedent-shat- 
k operation, they moved into the breach 
* Save a vital boost to our defense efforts 
the moment It was imperatively necessary. 
€e results of the callup of our Reserve 
ores have confirmed our longstanding be- 
b that a strong, flexible, and truly combat- 
teady Reserve is absolutely essential to na- 
onal security. Trained Army National 
Guard and Army Reserve units and individ- 
2 will continue to be vital to our capa- 
ty to meet a large-scale crisis or the de- 
55 d for full mobilization. They loyally 
Ber the required strength to meet the 
lin situation, and they are still filling the 
us; while two new Regular Army divisions 
g formed and trained. 
— ough the Armed Forces buildup of 
year was sparked by Berlin we must be 
to cope with any other emergency 
be thrust upon us. At any mo- 
Communists can quickly build up 
in in any part of the world, especially 
earn where we have no forces and where 
fen, troops are inadequate to contain or de- 
Lat the attack. 
our military strength to deterio- 
mse to lessened tension would, 
make it possible for our adversaries 
the signals and manipulate our de- 
suit their alms. This we can never 
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osing, let me say that, although great 
have been made toward strengthen- 
defenses during the past year, I would 
t to leave you with the impression 
have reached the crest. On the 
there is a lot of long hard march- 
Yet to be done. 
total mobilization of the patriotic 
of all Americans must continue. 
all stand together, for in the task 
defense and national survival, 
there dan be no bystanders. 
The Present world situation does not call 
tal or fear, but rather for renewed 
. and strength and determination to do 
aut duty, as God gave us the right to do that 
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President Kennedy said in his inaugural 
* © Ask not what. your country 
or you—ask what you can do for 
untry.” I can assure you, my good 
that the members of the Army, and 
Services to a man, are prepared to 
challenge, as indeed are the Ameri- 
le as a whole, once they see it 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
y Tuesday, June 26, 1962 


malt, MICHEL. Mr, Speaker, antisub- 
At e warfare is a national problem. 
Babs time, the Soviet Navy poses a 
do tantial threat to our industrial and 
bur nation centers within 300 miles of 
Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf coasts. 
Ben, retary of the Navy Korth told a 
earn’ Appropriations subcommittee 
ing er, this year that Soviet missile-fir- 
E submarines represent “our greatest 
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potential threat.” While we still have 
the time, we should meet this threat and 
not delay as the administration did in 
facing up to the realities of nuclear air 
tests. 

/ The much-talked-about “missile gap” 
never developed as some in the admin- 
istration insisted it would. Many ob- 
servers now conclude that the big effort 
is being made by the Soviets in atomic 
missile subs. 

To point up this problem, Adm, George 
Anderson, Chief of Naval Operations, 
recently inserted an article in the Navy 
magazine. I request unanimous con- 
sent to include at this point, the afore- 
mentioned article. 

The article follows: 

THe CNO SPEAKS on ASW 


Waging effective war against submarines 
is indeed difficult. During World Wars I and 
II, submarines took a heavy toll of merchant 
shipping and also of combatant ships. Even- 
tually, as a result of the combined efforts of 
the United States and its Allies, our sci- 
entists, and our industrialists, we were able 
to counter substantially the threat they 


posed. 

It should be noted, however, that our suc- 
cesses were not the result of any startling 
developments which enabled us to immedi- 
ately detect, classify, and destroy enemy sub- 
marines, In contrast, they resulted from 
improvements in our own techniques, better 
equipment, more effective team work, and 
outstanding performance of duty by those 
engaged in an always-dangerous business. 
Wars against submarines are not won over- 
night. 

Today, as we strive to insure that our 
wonderful country is defended adequately, 
we find a new dimension introduced into 
antisubmarine warfare. This has resulted 
from the marriage of the missile to the sub- 
marine, During the last two conflicts in 
which we were engaged, reliable missiles had 
not been produced. 

Today the missile is a standard part of our 
armament and can be used effectively in the 
air, on land, at sea, and from beneath the 
sea. Therefore, we now must face the prob- 
lem not only of protecting ourselves from 
submarines than can seek out ships with 
torpedoes, but also from those which can 
launch missiles against our military targets 
and our cities. Our own ability not only to 
marry the missile to the submarine, but to 
marry it to a nuclear submarine, as evi- 
denced so dramatically by our Polaris sys- 
tem, is an indication of what we can expect 
from potential enemies who also are in a po- 
sition to capitalize on the technological de- 
velopments of these past two decades. 

Yet even as we recognize the magnitude 
of our problem, we also are making steady, 


- if undramatic, progress in our efforts to solve 


it. We have excellent forces immediately 
available to defend against a submarine 
menace. The ships, the aircraft, the weapons 
which we can call upon are excellent. To- 
morrow, they will be even better. 

During the past few years our techniques 
have been improved tremendously, and now 
we are utilizing all elements of the Navy as 
never before in a great team effort. New 
weapons are being introduced into the fleet 
routinely. Our communications are far bet- 
ter than they were a few years ago. Our 
sonars now have ranges unthought of in 
World War II, Our personnel are becoming 
better skilled and much more able to effi- 
ciently operate and maintain the excellent, 
but highly technical; equipment being pro- 
vided by science and industry. 

In addition to those forces specifically 
assigned to the ASW mission, almost all of 
the rest of the Navy contributes directly or 
indirectly to our efforts in this area. Our 
nuclear attack submarines are invaluable 
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not only because of their capability to seek 
out submarines, but also because they can 
provide us with the best possible opposition 
in our constant endeavors to sharpen and 
polish our techniques. Our magnificent 
Polaris submarines have a potential for anti- 
submarine warfare, and in a general-war 
situation could be used for ASW missions 
after their missiles had been expended. 

Even our amphibious forces can make a 
direct contribution by seizing and holding 
key areas on land vitally needed by the 
enemy for his submarine operations. And, 
should we become involved in a major con- 
flict, our offensive operations would in them- 
Selves greatly enhance our purely defensive 
capabilities. 

Also very much in our favor is a factor 
sometimes overlooked and one of tremen- 
dous iImportance—geography. Our primary 
potential enemy, Russia, has limited exits 
through which its large submarine fleet can 
reach the wide ranges of the seven seas. 
Furthermore, they do not have allies pos- 
sessing ports and facilities which can be ef- 
fectively utilized by submarines. 

In contrast, we have no limitations in 
reaching the seas and do have stanch allies 
whose ports and facilities are open to us 
and whose own forces are well versed in this 
form of warfare and can be counted upon to 
assist us greatly should there be need to 
seek out and destroy enemy submarines. 
Our operating base for our Polaris subma- 
rines in the Holy Loch, Scotland, is a superb 
example of the assistance provided by one of 
our allies in enabling us to make better use 
of our own ships. Thankfully, the Russians 
do not have a Holy Loch anywhere in the 
world, 

The goal of all those in the Navy engaged 
in attempting to perfect a foolproof defense 
against enemy submarines is, of course, a 
major scientific breakthrough which would 
provide us a little “black box” that would 
enable us to immediately detect, identify, lo- 
cate, and destroy an enemy submarine. At 
the present time we do not see any prospect 
for attaining this particular goal in the im- 
mediate future. But as we strive toward 
it, we will acquire byproducts from our ef- 
forts which will result in improvements of all 
the elements which make up the antisub- 
marine warfare team. As a consequence, 
the passing of each day will result in an im- 
proved capability to counter any threat 
posed by a potential anemy. 

Submarines today pose a major threat 
only in event of a direct confrontation with 
Russia. We are fully capable of handling 
all other possible situations with the forces 
presently available to us. But if we do be- 
come involved in war in which the enemy 
does use his vast fleet of submarines and his 
missiles, the tremendous strength of our sis- 
ter services and our allies also would be 
brought to bear against him, too. We ac- 
cept the fact that missiles probably would 
score against us, but are fully confident 
that in the long run we once again would 
attain a decisive victory. 


Twin Sons of New Jersey Secretary of 
State in Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1962 
Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I am proud to bring to the at- 


tention of this body, on the first anni- 
versary of the Peace Corps, the fact that 
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the twin sons of the New Jersey Secre- 
tary of State, Robert Burkhardt, have 
been selected as volunteers for the Peace 
Corps. Robert and Ross Burkhardt both 
have outstanding records, as the Tren- 
ton Evening News has reported. 

The indication of the growing interest 
in the Peace Corps was also emphasized 
in an editorial in the Newark Evening 
News of June 11, and an article in the 
Trenton Evening News of June 25, 1962. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have the two New Jersey articles 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

From the Newark (NJ.) Evening News, 
June 11, 1962] 
Prize ExHrsir 

That 15 countries which have received 
Peace Corps volunteers have requested more 
of them is only one measure of the Corps’ 
success. Perhaps a more meaningful eval- 
uation Is the fact that conservative spenders 
like Chairman SmrrH of the House Rules 
Committee and Senator Barry GOLDWATER 
have come to regard the venture in foreign 
Telations as an excellent investment. 

No longer are remarks like “do good cara- 
van“ and showboat“ directed at the pro- 
gram which Mr. Kennedy ran up the flag 
pole during his Presidential campaign. So 
many people saluted that he went to work 
on the plan immediately after taking office. 

This month's flow of college graduates and 
increased appropriations will permit 3,500 
volunteers to train for 76 projects in 38 
countries, High standards of selection and 
rigorous indoctrination have kept misad- 
ventures to a reasonable minimum. Only 
by vigilant maintenance of these standards 
can the Peace Corps continue to be a prize 
exhibit of American democracy abroad, 
[From the Trenton (NJ.) Evening News, 

June 25, 1962] 
TRENTON TWINS To JOIN Peace Corps 


Robert and Ross Burkhardt, twin sons of 
New Jersey Secretary of State and Mrs. Robert 
Burkhardt, will be graduated from different 
colleges in June but they have decided upon 
the same line of work. Both have been ac- 
cepted as members of the Peace Corps, 

“We think alike automatically," Robert, 
Junior, said in explaining their joint decision 
to apply for the Peace Corps. 

The 21-year-old twins were raised in Titus- 
ville and are 1958 graduates of the Lawrence- 
ville School where both were on the swim- 
ming team. Their parents are now residents 
of Trenton, living at the Hotel Hildebrecht. 

PRINCETON AND DARTMOUTH 

Robert will be graduated from Princeton 
University where he majored in English and 
Ross will receive his degree from Dartmouth 
College as a geography major. 

“I decided to join the Peace Corps the day 
after President Kennedy announced his in- 
tention to form such a group during the 
1980 campaign,” Robert said. But then I 
changed my mind,” he continued. “I didn’t 
think they would have much use for an 
English major.” 

Then last December, Ross decided to apply 
and Robert put in his application at the 
same time. Both received telegrams during 
April that they had been accepted. 

WON'T BE TOGETHER 

The twins, however, will not work together 
in the Corps. Ross has been assigned to a 
project in Tunisia, and Robert will work in 
Iran. 


Ross will begin his for the Tu- 
risian project on June 11 at the University 
of Indiana. Robert will train at Utah State 
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University ing June 16. Ross is 
scheduled to leave for Tunisia on August 14, 
and Robert starts for Iran on September 5. 

Both boys are athletes. Robert lettered 
in swimming at Princeton, and Ross swam 
at Dartmouth as a freshman and has con- 
tinued to keep in shape by running a mile 
and a half every morning. 

Ross will be a physical education instruc- 
tor at Bourguiba Youth Village, Tunisia, 
and Robert will teach English and coach 
swimming at a village in Iran. 

BOTH SEASONED TRAVELERS 


The identical twins are seasoned travelers. 
Robert, who speaks French fluently, has 
spent two summers in France, In 1959, he 
took part in experiment in international 
living in France and last summer, under 
the auspices of the Princeton French Depart- 
ment, he worked in a gasworks in the small 


which they will be sent, history and politics 
of the country, American culture, first aid, 
and rigorous physical training. Of the 100 
course hours, 50 will be spent in language, 
Robert explained. 

WILL GET $75 MONTHLY 


As members of the Peace Corps, the twins 
will receive $75 a month to be banked in 
the United States. While abroad they will 
live on the standards of a workingman of 
the country in which they are stationed. 

The Peace Corps assignment is for 2 
years. Neither young man has any definite 
plans now as to what he will do afterward, 
but Robert said he hopes to continue to 
work in the international field. 

Asked what their parents think of the 
Peace Corps assignment, Robert said, “I guess 
they will miss us, but they both think it is 
an excellent opportunity for us.” 


LIKE CHANCE TO SERVE 


“We feel we can be of real service to the 
country and it is a wonderful opportunity to 
travel and to gain experience,” Robert said 
in summing up his reasons for joining the 
Corps. 

A third student from this area, Cedric 
Clark, of Pennington, a student at Trenton 
State College, has been accepted by the Peace 
Corps for work in Africa. The Burkhardt 
twins went to school with Clark in the 
eighth grade. 


Hon. Francis Case 


SPEECH 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1962 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the sad 
word of the untimely passing of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota 
has brought sorrow to the hearts of all 
of his former colleagues of the House 
and we are joined with his host of friends 
in mourning the passing of this warm- 
hearted and dedicated public servant. 

Francis Case was a Member of the 
House when I came here and his stature 
as a legislator of ability was well estab- 
lished. It must be recognized, however, 
that Members of Congress are impressed 
as much by human traits as they are 
by a display of legislative acumen and 
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the popularity of Mr. Case rested largely 
on his warmhearted nature together wi 
his complete accessibility to both 
colleagues and his constituents. tb 
Throughout. the membership of bo 
Houses of the Congress, as well as among 
the several committee staffs, are a n of 
ber of former and Reserye members 
the U.S. Marine Corps. An honored 
member of this group was our late w 
mented friend and colleague from Sou 
Dakota and it was this service A 
ship that brought us even closer in th 
common identity of having served 
Nation in both peace and war. ho 
We shall miss this genial friend Fial 
has gone on to answer that celes 
summons and we are pledged to keéP 
his memory forever green, We are mind, 
ful, too, of those loved ones who m 3 
carry on alone and we shall petition th 
Master to sustain and comfort them 
their hour of sorrow and desolation- 


Handicaps Couldn’t Stop the Famous 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 1 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STA 
Tuesday, June 26, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, histori 
cally, progress in the world has bee? 
created, not just by great talent freely 
exercised in favorable climate, but ratb©’ 
often by individuals sometimes will 
capped but powered by irresistible 
and spirit. 

History reveals that adversity mor 
than a luxurious enyironment often prog 
vides the genesis for the creation 
great things. b- 

Recently, the Milwaukee Journal pu 
lished an article entitled, “Handi “ing 
Couldn't Stop the Famous.“ Reflec 
upon the way in which men of ed 
despite handicaps, have demonstra aid 
how courageous will and spirit 2 
overcome physical shortcomings, I ele 
unanimous consent to have the arte 
printed in the Appendix of the RECO), 

There being no objection, the arti * 
was ordered to be printed in the RECO? 
as follows: 


HANDICAPS COULDN'T STOP THE Fanovi | 


BLIND POETS, CRIPPLED STATESMEN, one 
HANDED Mustctans, Dear ComMposEss; aE 
TORY Is REPLETE Wirm COURAGEOUS nt 
WHO ROSE ro GREATNESS DESPITE AD 


“Adversity reveals genius, prosperity 75 | 


itso remarked the Latin poet 2,000 Cat 

ago. He referred, of course, to ad 

tempered by determination. trong 
The number of men and women of § 


0 
will who have overcome their handicaps .. - 


achleve their coals in life is an ever-in 
ing, ever-impressive one. Only a fe a „ 
ago the Philippine Government issu gure 
stamp in memory of a historic island ffn. 
Mabini by name, who became a prime at 
ter in the Aguinaldo revolutionary ite 
the turn of the century. Mabini is ug,“ 
tionately known as the sublime para cell 
which gives an idea of his character 85 
as his burden. world. 
Homer, the first poet ot the Western dunt⸗ 


“was blind, but this was not an 


able obstacle in those days when poetry 
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recited and memorized, not written. The 
Blindness of the English epic poet, John 
Milton, was a far more grievous matter be- 
Cause he had to consult many books. With 
Much pain and effort, therefore, he trained 
unschooled daughters to learn the ele- 
Ments of Greek and Hebrew and to take his 
dictation. They lost their love for him, to be 
Sure, but the world as a result gained Para- 
dise Lost“ and “Samson Agonistes” among 
Other masterpieces. 
one knows that Franklin D. Roose- 
Velt was crippled by polio, which actually 
Spurred him on to political achievement, 
His kinsman, President Theodore Roosevelt, 
had his share of physical disadvantage, too. 
Was of weakly physique but by long exer- 
cise made himself a strong frontieraman. 
He was born with poor eyesight and, in a 
g match in college, was blinded in one 
eye. Resolutely he refused to be deferred 
Careers as explorer and historian (with 
all the reading that work required) as well 
us the politician's career. 
HISTORIANS WITH POOR EYESIGHT 


William Prescott and Francis Parkman 
are great American historians. When Pres- 
Cott was at Harvard, a fellow student flung 
à hard biscuit across the dining room and 

tt was blinded in one eye and lost 

ot the vision in the other. Neverthe- 

less, he carried on, through life, the vast 
which resulted in his classic 

accounts of the Spanish conquests in the 


cas. 
Parkman, another Harvard man, spent so 
Much time and effort in following the In- 
as far as Oregon that he suffered a 
Complete collapse. His eyesight failed him, 
And for 10 years he could not read or write, 
When a measure of strength returned, he 
Could write no more than a few minutes a 
J such were his pains and weakness, and 
those conditions he turned out “The 
Oregon Trail” and other books on the West. 
Demosthenes, still considered the greatest 
Sf orators after 23 centuries, was not born 
With oratorical gifts. He had a frail phy- 
Sique, weak lungs and voice, and a stammer. 
bunt himself up physically, he shouted 
the ocean surf, he practiced with 
Pebbles in his mouth to gain clear enuncia- 
and he made himself heard in old 

Athens, 

z Ludwig van Beethoven, who is revered as 
3 above all others by innumerable 


tha himself, he acknowledged, except 

Por 2 owed continuance of life to his art. 

diy gan nore years he struggled and suffered 
nce. 

Despite their deafness Thomas Edison, 
Martin Luther, the painter, Sir Joshus 
Reynolds, and Vaughan Williams, English 
Composer, continued to produce fruitfully. 

KEATS AND SHELLEY HAD TURERCULOSIS 
no alus Caesar, Alexander the Great, and 

apoleon were among the many strong char- 

rs who refused to let epilepsy halt their 
Vities. 

In the 19th century tuberculosis took a 
denten toll throughout the world. Among 
the lifelong victims were Keats and Shelley, 
ee English poets, Robert Louis Stevenson 

d Stephen Crane, the novelists, and 
Chopin, the Polish composer peerless in the 
— field. Mozart was prodigiously prolific 

us of composition despite severe chronic 
Unesses of the respiratory and digestive 


Rudolf Kolisch, leader of the Pro Arte 
String quartet long in residence at the Uni- 
of Wisconsin, is that rarity in musi- 
, & left handed violinist. But 
As a child in Austria his left 
Was so badly injured in an accident 
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that his intonation was affected, and so he 
trained himself to bow with the left. 

Alexander Pope was not only hunchbacked 
but so frail and sickly that life was continu- 
ously painful. Yet he wrote fine poetry and 
translations prolifically, he entertained 
lavishly and led the rich full life of artist 
and social leader. 

Charles Proteus Steinmetz was a hunch- 
back and his eyesight was poor. His devo- 
tion to socialism in his native Germany in- 
curred government wrath and at 24 he settled 
in America where he became a great inven- 
tor of electrical devices. 

Auguste Renoir wouldn't let a little thing 
like crippled hands interfere with his paint- 
ing. For years he endured arthritic agonies 
which are not at all evident in the happy 
moods of his impressionistic paintings. 
Finally he could no longer hold a brush. 
So he had brushes tied to his hands and 
developed a splendid new style of broad 
strokes and yiyid colors. 

Another French painter of that era, Tou- 
louse-Lautrec, suffered such severe injuries 
to his legs, in childhood, that they did not 
grow, and he became a dwarf of particularly 
grotesque manner and appearance. He 
would not let this difficulty impede his art, or 
his wit or his penchant for Montmartre 
escapades, 

PIANIST PERFORMED WITH ONE HAND 

Forty years ago Paul Wittgenstein was 
regarded as one of Austria’s most brilliant 
young pianists. Early in World War I he 
lost his right arm in battle. He returned to 
the keyboard and with his left hand devel- 
oped an amazing facility which led to a suc- 
cessful worldwide career on the concert stage. 
Ravel and Richard Strauss were among the 
composers who, in admiration, wrote works 
for him. 

There are countless others who have fought 
the good fight against grave affliction. Irve 
Zink, chief of the social sciences department 
of the Milwaukee Public Library, has com- 
piled a list of 95 books into a pamphlet, 
“Masters of Their Fate.” These books in- 
clude the stories of Helen Keller, of Wiliam 
Seabrook and his victory over alcholism; 
Harold Russell, the famed soldier who lost 
both arms; Betty MacDonald, whose suc- 
cessful “The Egg and I” was followed by 
“The Plague and I” (she suffered from tuber- 
Culosis); Marjorie Lawrence, the opera star 
stricken by polio; Johnny Tremaine, the 
Revolutionary boy who lost a hand: and 
others less famous but equally valiant. 

As Seneca observed 2,000 years ago: “Gold 
is tried by fire, brave men by adversity.” 


Dreamers, Beware 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, “at 
this stage in history, I think it would be 
extremely unwise for the United States 
to yield sufficient sovereignty to permit 
the United Nations to become a supreme 
government on earth or to depend upon 
that body for our security.” These 
words were spoken by Senator RICHARD B. 
RussELL in a commencement address de- 
livered June 2, 1962, before the graduat- 
ing class of The Citadel, a military col- 
lege in South Carolina. Thus Senator 
Russett added his name to the list of 
Members of the U.S. Senate who have 
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warned against the United States dele- 
gating its sovereign rights to the United 
Nations. 

Senator Russeiu’s address was dis- 
cussed in a column by George Todt which 
appeared in the June 18, 1962, issue of the 
Los Angeles Herald Examiner. Believ- 
ing the column should be brought to the 
attention of my colleagues, I ask unani- 
mous consent to place it in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The article follows: 

DREAMERS, BEWARE 

Would the securlty of the United States be 
lessened or made more secure if the United 
Nations was turned into a global “world 
government“? 

Many well-intentioned people imagine this 
might become a utopian panacea to our 
numerous and difficult problems today. 

But is it practical? 

Let’s examine the testimony of a most 
competent and intelligent authority on this 
subject. He is Senator Ricnarp B. RUSSELL, ` 
Democrat, of Georgia, the highly regarded 
arr of the Senate Armed Services Com- 

e. 


U.N. DISAPPOINTING 


On June 2 of this year, Gen. Mark Clark— 
himself a great military thinker and victori- 
ous commander of our allied armed services 
in Italy during World War II—invited the 
able southern Democrat to address the grad- 
uating class of The Citadel, military college 
of South Carolina. 

Here are some of the highlights of his re- 
markable address, which may be found in 
entirety commencing on page 9127 of the 
June 6 edition of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Worth reading. 

“The effectiveness of the United Nations 
has been keenly disappointing in recent 
years,” said Russet, midway in his lucid and 
down-to-earth remarks. “I have hopes that 
it may receive new vitality, but this is not 
likely to happen tf the United Nations con- 
tinues to apply one rule to the strong and 
another to the weak. 


“The power of a single member of the 
Security Council to veto action enables 
the Soviet Union to inhibit efforts to dis- 
courage aggression. For a time the General 
Assembly was more effective, but the nu- 
merical disadvantage that the anti-Commu- 
nist world is approaching in the General 
Assembly as a result of the precipitate ad- 
mission of so-called new nations is a dis- 
quieting consideration. 

“Some criticism of. the United Nations 18 
based on the faulty assumption that its 
organization and functioning are comparable 
to the structure and powers of our own Gov- 
ernment. Obviously this is untrue. 


“REDS INHIBIT 


“At this stage in history, I think it would 
be extremely unwise for the United States 
to yield sufficient sovereignty to permit the 
United Nations to become a supreme gov- 
ernment on earth or to depend upon that 
body for our security.” 

Thus, Senator RussELL adds his powerful 
voice to those of two other Democratic 
Senators—Henry Jackson, of Washington, 
and Srvart SYMINGTON, of Missouri—who 
have counseled us recently to take a hard, 
second look at the controversial interna- 
tional body. 


night. 
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As Senator Russet pointed out in his 
brilliant address to Gen. Mark Clark's Cita- 
del—the Red warlords have proven them- 
selves over and over again to be liars and 
cheats. To trustingly put our people at 
their mercy would be tantamount to na- 
tional suicide. Will we do so? 


Excerpts From Address of Hon. John J. 
McCloy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1962 


Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from an excellent address by the Honor- 
able John J. McCloy delivered before the 
Harvard Law School Association of New 
York City on May 7. 

Mr. McCloy’s work as former Special 
Advisor on Disarmament to the Presi- 
dent and now as a member of the Ad- 
visory Commission to the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency is well known. 
It was out of this experience as well as 
his broad knowledge of world affairs that 
Mr. McCloy spoke. It is not enough to 
disarm, he says; we must also build up 
our present institutions for peace, create 
new ones and really use them if war is 
to be averted. 

There being no objection, excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Excerpts FROM AN ADDRESS BY JOHN J. 

McCioy at THE ANNUAL DINNER OF THE 

HARVARD LAW SCHOOL ASSOCIATION OF New 

Yorx Crry, INC., HARVARD CLUB, ON May 7. 
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In a world beset by problems, the issue of 
peace or war is indisputably the greatest one 
we face today. Both the Soviet Union and 
we possess weapons of such destructive 
power that it is probably impossible for any 
finite mind fully to appreciate their effect. 
You simply run out of words in attempting 
to describe it. Who knows what 50 million 
casualties mean and I seriously believe that 
the Soviets have the capacity of inflicting at 
least that, if not double that, upon us if they 
seriously set about to do it. And we could 
do the same to them. This is not meant to 
scare anyone, it is a simple fact. And not 
only do we and the Soviet Union come close 
to possessing the ultimate weapon in terms 
of destruction but we have a frighteningly 
large number of high tension areas and issues 
in the world, the character of which, judging 
by past history, could readily touch off a 
general conflict, We have to rely on the 
statesmanship of an increasingly large and 
varied number of political leaders to prevent 
war. But in the past, even when the issue 
of peace or war was in the hands of fewer 
and more experienced men, statesmanship 
failed us and it would appear unreasonable 
to think that it might not fall us again. 

The statement is often made that the So- 
viet Union does not want a nuclear war, and 
with this thought we are disposed to settle 
back with a certain degree of comfort even 
though each day we read about another im- 
passe in our relations with the Soviet. I am 
inclined to agree that the Soviet Union does 
not want a nuclear war but this, we must 
realize, is far from removing the danger of 
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it. The attitude of the Soviet Union as dis- 


played by its representatives in Geneva would 
indicate that it is quite prepared to con- 
tinue to be provocative and to refuse any 
far-reaching agreement either on the politi- 
cal or military front, which does not involve 
Soviet supremacy. Personally, I have reluc- 
tantly come to the conclusion that any far- 
reaching steps in disarmament cannot take 
place as long as each of us is continuing to 
engage in nuclear testing; the Berlin dis- 
pute remains unresolved, and Red China is 
not prepared to be a party to any agreement. 

I have recently tried to strike a sort of 
balance sheet on the prospects for disarma- 
ment in an article I wrote for the periodical, 
“Foregin Affairs.” In that article, I at- 
tempted to introduce some notes, I hope, of 
realism in respect of the likelihood of suc- 
cess in disarmament negotiations and I am 
not going to reappraise the prospects here. 

I would add only a few thoughts: One is 
the hope that if we keep at it, the Soviet 
Union will gradually come of age in its atti- 
tude toward secrecy. Their frenetic attach- 
ment to secrecy is the result of a deep- 
seated tradition of suppression dating back 
to the days of Ivan the Terrible that is now 
combined with a totalitarian regime of con- 
trols so complete that any outside inspection 
is abhorrent to it. I feel that the Soviet 
leaders, who are not stupid, may grow out 
of this obsession and realize that secrecy 
breeds greater dangers than it avoids. More- 
over, it is out of date, what with new photo- 
graphic applications and the increased ra- 
pidity of communication around the world. 
We talk about a horse-and-buggy age, this 
attachment to secrecy is the product of a 
“troika” age, and it may well dawn on the 
Russians at some point that verification may 
become a very important factor in their own 
defense. 

Soaring costs are also, I think, bound to 
make an ever more powerful impact upon 
them. Indeed, as they. will on us. What 
has been spent thus far on missile is in- 
consequential in terms of what has yet to 
be spent on them, and on the truly spatial 
range of antimissile expenses, If this arms 
race keeps on at its present pace. It is cer- 
tainly true that the Soviet Union cannot 
achieve its national or international eco- 
nomic goals and meet these costs at the 
same time. It is also to be hoped that it 
may dawn on the Russians, at long last, 
that they are not going to gain anything, 
whether in propaganda or otherwise, by con- 
stantly demanding general and complete dis- 
armament at the same time they only put 
forward safely unacceptable terms. Even 
though we are now faced with an indefinite 
period in which we have to accept and live 
with the dangers which flow from an un- 
limited arms race, in my judgment, we 
should continue, not entirely unhopefully, 
to strive for a breakthrough, The alterna- 
tive I submit, of no effort, is unacceptable 
as a rational course of action. 

I have suggested that it is false comfort 
to feel that merely because the Soviet Union 
does not wish a nuclear war we will not 
have one; indeed, I assume that neither we 
nor the Soviet Union wish a war. Each of 
us would like to avoid such a war and still 
have our own way in the world but our ob- 
jectives are almost diametrically opposed. 
It requires not only wishes but a rather 
high degree of rationality as well, if war is 
to be avoided in these circumstances. Polit- 
ical leaders, alas, are not always rational in 
their conduct and in their decisions. And 
events sometimes outdistance rationality. 

We can't rely on the argument that be- 
cause war is irrational, and the leaders do 
not really want it, it will not occur. We 
need some reliable reserve positions. Defen- 
sive systems are being developed with such 
quick reaction times as to give real mean- 
ing to the term “war by accident, miscalcula- 
tion, or failure of communication.” Indeed, 
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it Is questionable whether the human mind 
can encompass all the problems involved in 
controlling these devices even without a war. 

It goes without saying these dangers are 
going to multiply as the proliferation of 
nuclear weapons advances. One of 
days, Red China is going to come forward 
with nuclear weapons; France already 
them, and with each new nation that be- 
comes a nuclear power, the control over the 
decision as to whether there shall be nuclear 
war or not, is diluted. If all this is alarm 
ing, though it should not be news to any- 
body, what do we do about it? I believe 
this points to the wisdom of our continu- 
ing to seek a disarmament agreement, but 
strongly believe that disarmament is only 
a part of the problem and not the most Im- 
portant. We have to take steps to increas? 
the unlikelihood of war on all fronts. 
must pay greater attention and give greater 
thought to the means by which internatio 
disputes can be settled without resort to 
war or threats of war. I firmly believe that 
the machinery of international peacekeep 
institutions must be materially strengthen 
There is no reason why we should wait un 
we have disarmament before we try to im- 
prove it and before we declare our willing 
ness to submit ourselves to the rule of law 
and arbitration in our international dis- 
putes, provided others show a disposition 
do likewise. These are the first steps in 
armament rather than the last—at least 
they should be simultaneous. We are going 
to have to face this issue because sooner OF 
later we are surely going to have a nuclear 
war unless we learn to settle our interna- 
tional disputes by other means than threats 
of war. 

I see no alternative to a wider acceptance 
of international arbitration and judicial pro. 
cedures as a means of settling international 
disputes and, as I have said, it is at least 
as important a disarmament measure as 
destruction of nuclear weapons. Until the 
nations realize that the mere destruction of 
weapons does not create peace, we shall n 
be facing the main issue. The main prob, 
lem is war itself, not only the destruction 
weapons. Their destruction may be m 
helpful if only as a symbol of their futility 
as a modern instrument of settling disputes: 
but the mere absence of weapons does 2° 
and will not prevent war. Destruction 
not obliterate the memory of the wea 
and the knowledge of how to build them. 

This naturally leads us to a consideration 
of the international machinery we now have 
for settling international disputes and the 
extent of the reliance we can place on it. 
We all must be aware that there has been 
very real debate going on in regard to 
efficacy of the United Nations. There seems 
to be a particular heavy note of, dissatisface 
tion with it on Capitol Hill. A prominen 
Senator has charged that the struggle for 
votes in the United Nations has unduly in- 
fluenced the course of American f é 
policy; that in effect there were two Secre 
taries of State; that the emphasis which ide 
seemed to place on appeasing the large num 
ber of underdeveloped nations, who are now 
members of the United Nations, was 
taken. And a good bit of this has 
heard over the issue of the purchase of oe 
United Nations bonds, as if it were no 
worthwhile to keep the United Nations 
functioning. 

Another less well known instrument for 
the settlement of disputes is the Interns 
tional Court of Justice which at present 
a very hard time building up a docket. 
jurisdiction is seriously compromised by 
many nations which either have refused te 
accept its jurisdiction or have placed im 
portant conditions upon their acceptance p3 
it with the result that the Court has 
a most inconsequential instrument for the 
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preservation of the peace. Indeed, it is 
hardly entitled to the name of “court.” 
do not wonder that there is both dis- 
Satisfaction and concern over the role of the 
ted Nations. It is, in many ways, quite a 
diferent institution than it was as we 
y joined it. But I draw different 
Conclusions from all this that do some of 
those who attack the United Nations. 

Far from abandoning or minimizing either 
Of these institutions, I would urge that they 
be built up. There are many aspects of the 
United Nations which cause it to fall far 

of its being the perfect, or indeed, the 

entirely adequate instrument for the solu- 

of the world’s problems, but it is still 

only worldwide institution which can 

- Consider the great political and power issues 
Of the world. 

The United Nations, like the League of 
Nations, was created following a devastating 
War when people all over the world felt im- 

to erect an institution which would 
help us avold another one. Crude and im- 
ect as it may be, it still functions and 

We abolish it or if we diminish its powers, 
it would not be a very long time before man- 

would be demanding the re-creation of 
& new institution along similar lines, just as 
We did after the collapse of the League of 
Nations. If the veto prevents straight- 
forward action, remember it was we who In- 
on the veto at San Francisco. We 
hoped, of course, that it would not be abused 
by the too frequent use to which it has since 
subjected, but we were as insistent 
Upon having it then as were the Russians, 
Also, we were the ones who sought hardest 
Of all to build up the power and authority 
assembly, of which some of us are 
Row complaining, when we could not get our 
1 Way in the Security Council. I am in 
sided of the United States buying the United 
ations bonds. It is most regrettable that 
countries have not met their obliga- 
“ons and I do not think we should perma- 
Rently carry on an unfair or one-sided sup- 
of the United Nations, but I do think 
bond issue represents a reasonable at- 
tempt to stabilize the finances of the United 
ations and thus make it a more effective 
titution. 
We would not-think of scrapping the In- 
Th tional Bank or the Monetary Fund. 
ey have done much in the way of avoid- 
ing financial debacles by helping stabilize 
ec ente and currencies from which the 
sta World has greatly benefited. If we need 
d bilizing factors in the financial field, how 
feet More do we need them in the political 
lie? for it is here where the greatest threats 
. This, I repeat, is the time to strengthen 
Ing, mprove the United Nations and the 
ternational Court. It is not the time to 
decry them or turn to isolation. 
“ne need something besides a continuous, 
rauch teig poised balance of terrible deter- 
at ts to preserve the peace. We need new in- 
we tions and better organized ones than 
now haye. ` 
fat, the United Nations organization is 
not 7. if it is something on which we can- 
Py Solely rely, it is well to have within it 
Prin expression of the interests and the 
tray mies of the peoples who have a gen- 
acting at! for our way of thinking and 
in g. These peoples are largely to be found 
soe so-called Atlantic Community. It is 

e where the greatest reforms and the 

test advances toward representative 

Rovernment have been made. It is here that 
People have attained the greatest freedom in 
heir Property and their persons. I have 
erred to the Atlantic Community though 
Dh More a matter of ideology than geogra- 
> Y, Yet it requires little imagination to gain 
woncept of the potential influence which 
E Uld be represented by a combination of 
A Pe, the British Commonwealth and the 
the; can continent, if their strength and 
Purposes were expressed in common. 
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I do not think I need to dwell on the po- 
tentiality of such a grouping. We do not 
have such cohesion but it is high time we 
did, if we are to preserve the peace. On 
some very important world issues we are 
not as united as we should be. If there is 
one impression I received above all others 
in my visit last year to the Black Sea, it was 
that if Mr. Khrushchev felt the Western 
World was united in its strength and its 
policy, he would be prepared to come to 
a better accommodation with it. He is, of 
course, encouraged to maintain a rigid posi- 
tion in the face of a divided Western one 
and as long as this situation exists, he and 
the other Soviet leaders are encouraged con- 
stantly to press for further division. If the 
Western World were united in policy, the 
chances of peace would be greatly enhanced, 
the treatment of underdeveloped countries 
would be improved for the accumulstion of 
capital, skills and markets which such a 
unit could apply to that problem and would 
give it the flexibility and resources no other 
grouping could possibly match. 

This ought not to be too great a task. 
Wherever one travels in the world today— 
Japan, Middle East, Europe, Russia—they 
are talking about the effects of the Common 
Market, what its influence will be not only 
on the economic world scene but the polit- 
ical. Already it has necessitated a revision 
of Soviet thinking in regard to Europe. It 
has confounded their line of the collapse of 
European economy and their efforts are in 
the form of a renewed attempt to divide in 
the hope their outworn analysis of the fu- 
ture of Europe can again be made valid on 
the basis of its continued division. Yet the 
concept of such a reorganization of Europe 
was conceived and carried out by the activi- 
ties of a very few men who first met and 
talked about it only a few years ago. 

I think that what I have sketched out at 
too great length gives some suggestion of the 
answers to the question of what can be done 
by individual citizens of responsibility, such 
as lawyers or legally trained people. It is, 
above all, to be knowledgeable, to take the 
time and effort to find the facts and analyze 
the trends in world affairs, and to give 
thought to ways and means to bring about 
& more intelligent method of settling our 
international disputes other than by war 
and threats of war. The Republic was never 
in such danger as it is today; the world was 
never, in such a state of change in our life- 
times as it is today. I hear, but can scarcely 
credit, reports that a new wave of isolation is 
being generated in this country. When one 
can be in London, New York, and San Fran- 
cisco in the same day, where is the rationale 
of isolation or anything approaching it? 

How many of us have weighed the full 
impact of what President Eisenhower said 
in his farewell talk to the American people 
of the vast amount of our resources, human 
and material, which is going into the prep- 
aration for war; how it was scttling in on 
our industries and our universities and tak- 
ing hold of our everyday life. What can be 
done in good time and sense to moderate or 
eliminate the arms race? Have you given 
serious thought to the. problems of recon- 
version which would be involved if we had 
only a moderate decrease in armament? 

What, in your judgment, is really wrong 
with the United Nations? If you feel 
strongly about it, then go talk to some of 
those who have been exposed firsthand to 
it. You may gain a better concept of what 
ought to be done about it. 

How will the Common Market affect not 
only Cincinnati, Cleveland, or New York 
City, but the country as a whole—or labor, 
industry, and investment? What will be 
the effect on ts of the planned economic 
offensive of the Soviet Union? How strong 
are we and how capable of resisting it? 
What is really happening in Latin Amer- 
ica? What is Japan’s place to be in Asia 
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and how much can it rely on markets here 
and in the Common Market? 

Probably there ls no group that needs less 
to be told that these are things which it 
is the duty of responsible citizens to ponder 
than a select legally trained group in a met- 
ropolitan area such as this. Maybe these 
thoughts might better be directed to a group 
of less knowledgeable people but they could 
scarcely be directed to a group with greater 
responsibilities. There are a good many who 
think that graduates of the Harvard Law 
School have had already too much to do 
with the running of the country. There 
will never be too many graduates of the 
school who take it upon themselves to find 
the facts, analyze them and, in a good law- 
yerlike manner, form constructive opinions, 
and this is so whether they are called to 
Washington or never go near the city. 

Thank you very much, 


Secretary Ribicoff on Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1962 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, in dis- 
cussing Federal aid to education on the 
radio-TV program “Meet the Press,” the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, on June 17, 1962, stated that 
there are five elements which could be 
the basis for a new discussion and a new 
dialog in America in the entire field of 
education.” 

With the thought that those of my 
colleagues who missed the program will 
be interested in the Secretary’s latest 
views, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include those excerpts from the 
interview which deal with educational 
aid. 

SECRETARY RIBICOFF ON AID TO EDUCATION 

Nep Brooxs (moderator), And now re- 
suming our interview, our guest today is the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Mr. Abraham Ribicoff. You have just met 
Lawrence E. Spivak, our permanent member 
of the panel. Our other reporters are Jack 
Bell of the Associated Press, Miss Marianne 
Means, Hearst newspapers, and Robert Mc- 
Cormick, NBC News. 

We will continue the questions with Mr. 
Bell. 

Mr. BELL. How do you stand on this issue 
of aid to education, as far as aid to paro- 
chial schools is concerned? Now, at least 
five educational organizations already are 
protesting against including direct grants to 
such schools in the higher education bill, 
which is now in conference committee. 

What is your view of direct Federal grants 

parochial schools? 


Secretary Rretcorr. I would say this, Mr. 
Bell: I think those organizations are wrong. 
There is nothing unconstitutional in grants 
to higher education. To me it seems that 
the time has come to eliminate the bitter- 
ness that has developed in this fight on all 
educational programs. If we don't elimi- 
nate this bitterness, we will never have an 
educational program in America and I do 
believe that education is vital for the future 
of our Nation. Education is power. 

Mr. BELL. Do you agree with the Presi- 
dent—I think he has stated this decisively— 
it is unconstitutional to give aid to second- 
ary parochial schools, direct grants to them? 
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Secretary Rreicorr. Well, I would say that 
across-the-board grants as the President 
has said, are unconstitutional. 

Mr. BETA. He has said, I believe, as you 
just pointed out, higher education comes in 
a different category, and of course these are 
hedged in, these grants. But I'm trying 
to get at the fundamental belief that you 
have of whether it is constitutional to pro- 
vide for the education of children in second- 
ary parochial schools. 

Secretary Ro. Well, let me say this: 
I think there are things that can be done 
that are constitutional, and I would men- 
tion them to you. Higher education I think 
is constitutional. Special purposes grants, 
and loans for the purpose of science, edu- 
cation—science, math, and foreign lan- 
guages—is constitutional. In my opinion 
auxiliary services that go to the child—such 
as health services, school lunches, bus trans- 
portation, school books—are constitutional. 

There is another method that can be used 
that hasn't been talked about too much, 
that I think is constitutional, and that is 
the use of tax credits and tax deductions. 
And I would advocate this method to be 
used as an alternative to give to all the chil- 
dren and their parents an equal opportunity 
and an opportunity for children going to 
private schools. 

There are some 644 million youngsters go- 
ing to elementary and secondary private 
schools, They are not all Catholic, Mr, Bell. 
Out of the 6% million, 1.2 million of these 
go to non-Catholic schools. Let me give you 
an example of ho W 

Mr. BELL, I didn’t say they were all Cath- 
olic, Mr, Secretary. I regard a parochial 
school as a private school in that sense, and 
I think that is the accepted sense of it. 

Secretary Rrercorr. And I would treat all 
students going to private schools the same 
way. Let me show you how the tax credit 
could work out. 

Let us assume that there was voted across- 
the-board grants to pupils of $20 per pupil. 
I think under these circumstances it would 
be fair to give the parents of the child who 
is going to a private school a tax credit of 
$20 because in the final analysis, these par- 
ents are making a great contribution to all 
education, those in public school as well as 
private school, and I do think, in an element 
of justice, they should be entitled to a tax 
credit, 

This is a method which I think with the 
other three I outlined, together with the pos- 
sibility of the use of a share-time approach, 
that could take us out of this great bind, 
that could take us out of this bitterness, 
and come up with a new discussion, Mr, Bell, 
on this all-important subject. 

These five elements could be the basis for 
& new discussion and a new dialog in 
America in the entire field of education. 

Mr. Bett, Isn't the tax cut program which 
you are advocating almost exactly the same 
thing Senator Barry Gotnwatrr has adyo- 
cated? 

Secretary Rimcorr. I don't know—— 

Mr. BELL. He has advocated a tax reduc- 
tion to make up for local schoo] taxes, which 
would amount to the same thing. 

Secretary Rrertcorr. Well, I don't know 
whether Senator Gotpwatrr advocated it or 
not, but I would say we should explore the 
tax credit and tax deduction feature In or- 
der to take care of this great problem be- 
cause what we must be interested in in 
America is a good education of every child, 
whether that child goes to a public school 
or that child goes to a private school. 

Mr, Srrvax. Mr. Secretary, you are a lawyer. 
Do you firstly think that a Federal aid bill 
which includes money for classrooms and 
for teachers’ salaries is unconstitutional? 

Secretary Ristcorr. A Federal aid—no, I 
think such a bill—— 

Mr, Sprvak. For parochial schools, too? 
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Secretary Ristcorr, For parochial schools? 

Mr. SPIVAK. Yes. 

Secretary Rrsicorr. Across the board it 
would be unconstitutional, but if it were 
related to a purpose of this Nation, 
which has nothing to do with religion, such 
as in the field of math, such as in the feld 
of science, such as in the field of languages, 
similar to the approach of the National De- 
tense Education Act, under these circum- 
stances and for that purpose I don't think it 
would be unconstitutional. 

Mr. Spivak. If you use the money to build 
the schoolroom, you couldn't designate it 
just for math and not for other things. 

Secretary Rmicorr. Oh, yes, you could. 
There is no reason why you couldn't use 
these funds for specific purposes for a math 
building that would be used for math, sci- 
ence, and languages, in which religion would 
not be taught at all. 

Mr. Spivak. No, but of course if a parochial 
school were given money to put up a build- 
ing, you wouldn't insist it just be used for 
one purpose—for one kind of classroom? 

Secretary Rrsicorr. Yes, if grants or loans 
were to be given for such purpose, it should 
be used for that purpose. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Secretary, isn't that just 
splitting legalistic hairs to say that you can 
grant Federal funds for a classroom in which 
mathematics will be taught, but you can't 
grant Federal funds to a parochial school 
for a classroom in which something else 
might be taught? Š 

Secretary Rmicorr. No, Mr. Bell, because 
there is always a fine line in every law, and 
basically we are engaged at the present time 
and have been for a long period of time in 
giving grants to medical schools, for giving 
grants for research as well as for fellowships. 

Mr. BELL, Has that ever been tested in the 
Supreme Court? 

Secretary Rrsicorr. Measures such as this 
have not been tested in the Supreme Court. 

Mr. BELL, We don't know whether it is 
constitutional or not? 

Secretary Riprcorr. No, that is right, but 
there are outward limits to which you can- 
not go, and that is for any measure that 
would have to do with the teaching of re- 
ligion I believe would be unconstitutional. 
I think both sides would agree that would 
be unconstitutional. But there are some 
things that you can do, and I would try to 
confine it to the measures that can be done. 
And I think that I outlined to you before 
the measures that could be done constitu- 
tionally. You have to confine it to the con- 
stitutional means. 

Mr. McCormick. I would like to ask a very 
quick one, and then I'll turn it over to Mr. 
Spivak. On this tax deduction, that would 
apply to the parents of students in paro- 
chial schools, Is that correct? 

Secretary Rioicorr. The children in all pri- 
vate schools, be they parochial or otherwise. 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, but I mean it would 
not apply—I mean this is not a new educa- 
tion program in which we give a tax allow- 
ance for it? 

Secretary Rretcorr. No, it isn’t a new edu- 
cational program. It is what I consider a 
sense of fairness. And one of the means to 
get over this great hassie that has taken 
place, and I do believe that we could do this 
and do it constitutionally and there is no 
constitutional restriction to give this tax 
credit and deduction to the parents of chil- 
dren who go to private schools. 

Mr, Sprvax. How would the money get to 
the school itself? You would give it to the 
parents and they would get the credit, but 
how would the parochial school get the 
money? 

Secretary Rrsicorr. Well, basically, the 
parents are the ones who basically pay tui- 
tion in many private schools, and basically 
tuition is not a matter that is given a tax 
credit or tax deduction at the present time 
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and by a series of credits or deductions, you 
can equalize the sense of fairness and be 
within constitutional means, Mr. Spivak. 

Mr. Srwak. They are paying that tuition 
now. If you gave them a $20 credit, do you 
think they would turn that over to the 
parochial school for buildings or for teach 
ers’ salaries? 

Secretary Rrsicory. That would be entirelY 
up to the parents and their relation with 
the school. 

Mr. Srwak. I don't see how that would do 
the parochial school any good. 

Secretary Ricorr. The parents are the 
ones who are basically supporting all private 
education, and to the extent you give them 
a sense of equalization, at least you leave the 
parents in the sense of wholeness, and 
are not having their funds go for education 
in public schools and private schools at the 
same time. You are making a basis of 
equality between the parents who are send- 
ing their children to private schools and the 
public schools who really receive a Federal 
grant. So there is a balancing-off. 

Mr. Srrvak. Yes, but the parent who got 
the $20 credit is likely to keep that credit 
and the parochial school that has to 
extra money for its teachers or for buil 
would not get the money if the Federal GOV" 
ernment gave it to them? 1 

Secretary Rmcorr. Well, I would say No. 
The Federal Government wouldn't give that 
$20 to the parochial school. If the private 
school wanted to raise the tuition to the 
parents of the children, I suppose they coul 
do so. But that would be an arrangement 
between the private schools and the parents. 

Mr. Sprvax. I still don't see ho W 

Secretary Ro. To help the schools. 

Mr. Brooxs. I'm sorry at this point we are 
going to have to suspend our questions. 


Meeting the Competition in the World 
Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 26, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the U.S. 
economy—the largest most diversified 
production system in the world faces 
serious adjustments for the future. 

Until now, our enterprises have pro” 
duced largely for domestic consumers. 
Only about 4 percent of our firms, for 
example, have participated in e 
trade. 

Now, however, there are a number of 
economic factors which require a change 
of such trade practices and policies. 
These include: 

The supply-demand balance on thé 
domestic market; and y 

Competition from the free world, ms 
cluding particularly the effect of E 
European Common Market on U.S. trad 
potentials; 

Competition from the Communist bloo; 
including efforts to disrupt free worl 
trade by dumping, selling at a loss m 
political purposes, and other throat cv 
ting practices; and 

As there are future developments In 
these and other areas, our trade pro 
lems will become more acute. 

Recently, Charles B. Schelke, vice 
president of the General Electric Co. 
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Made some constructive recommenda- 
cn meeting the competition in the 
World market. I ask unanimous consent 
to have the thought-provoking article 
entitled: Meeting the Competition in 
the World Market,” published in the 
General Electric Forum, printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 
There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


G THE COMPETITION IN THE WORLD 
MARKET 


(By Charles V. Schelke, vice president, Gen- 
eral Electric Co.) 


Stressing the advantage to be gained in 
Meeting our forelgn competitors beyond the 
borders of our country,” Mr. Schelke sub- 
Mits seven business-oriented suggestions for 
Competing in the world market. Highlights: 
Place maximum accent on value; meet the 
Customer's specific needs; and diversify the 
Marketing approach. 

Many U.S. businessmen have, until re- 
cently, confined their attentions to the rich 
U.S. market and the problems of domestic 

Petition. Faced now with the necessity 
taking an international view of their 
business, they want to know: What are the 
erences between domestic and foreign 
Competition? How can we build an export 
iness? How can we maintain our posi- 
in the U.S. market against oversea 
Competitors? 

Adding urgency to this is the pressing 
Reed to resolve the critical balance-of-pay- 
tente problem caused by U.S. expenditures 
191 defense and for assistance to other coun- 


es 
What are some of the problems, oppor- 
tunities, risks, and trading methods to 
Which the U.S. businessman must devote 
attention in order to compete in 
enn beyond the borders of the United 
? 


1 These export markets are generally lim- 
ted to the non-Communist world—a highly 
uctive area; in fact, its gross national 
U uct is roughly equivalent to that of the 
nited States and is expanding at a faster 
World trade, excluding the Commu- 
bloc countries, is presently in the order 
about $110 billion annually, of which 
l about $3.8 billion is in electrical equip- 
ent products, Although the size of this 
parket is substantial, the trading oppor- 
dintties are broadly scattered and unevenly 
tributed, usually requiring marketing ap- 
i es which differ by country from those 
ed in the United States. 
Th the United States the ambiente is the 
ame for all competitors—a common lan- 
unge. reasonably comparable taxes, a single 
urrency, and generally consistent laws. 
uniformity is nonexistent in the 
preteen market. Wages vary substantially 
8 country to country, as do taxes, lan- 
ot Ses, customs, laws, and currencies, many 
donee are not readily convertible to US. 
* Free and totalitarian ideologies— 
lia every shade of politics in between—col- 
è to further complicate the problems of 
World trader. 
ae impact of foreign imports on the U.S. 
ket has demonstrated that our domestic 
Oversea markets are counterparts in a 
totar World market, We can no longer regard 
as a convenient outlet to take up 
8 in domestic production nor as an op- 
rtunity to dump without repercussions. 
WORLD TRADE PATTERNS 
tational preferences, the drive to indus- 
alize, the need to conserve foreign ex- 
ge, and similar influences, have changed 
5 established patterns of commerce. As 
Tesult, world trade in some product lines 
bye increasing as rapidly as are manu- 
Ure and consumption. The trend is u- 
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lustrated in the refrigerator market in 
Brazil which accounted for from 
the United States of over 14,000 units valued 
at about $2.4 million in 1954. Despite in- 
creased demand, Brazilian imports dropped 
to less than 200 refrigerators valued at about 
$47,000 by 1961, after local manufacture of 
refrigerators was initiated. 

World trade is not static; market plans 
have merit only to the extent that they pro- 
vide alternatives for actual or impending 
loss of export markets for many types of 
products. The U.S, manufacturer who can 
no longer participate in a particular market 
faces the choice of manufacturing locally 
or licensing others to manufacture his prod- 
uct. While he may lose a market for a 
particular exported product, the effect of 
such industrialization on total trade Is 
usually beneficial; as simple products are 
produced locally (rather than imported), the 
demand for more specialized products, par- 
ticularly capital goods, is substantially in- 
creased, 

THE SOVIET THREAT TO NORMAL TRADE 


A new competitive complication has been 
added by the Soviet threat to normal world 
trade practices, backed up by actions against 
which the private trader finds it difficult to 
compete. For example: the Russian sale— 
on propaganda-inspired terms—of a com- 
plete steel mill to India; the dumping of oil 
in selected markets; the widespread barter 
arrangements in Burma for rice, Iceland for 
fish, Egypt for cotton, Uruguay for wool, 
Colombia for coffee; and similar deals which 
only a powerful government can undertake, 

EFFECT OF COMMON MARKET 


One of the most important developments, 
which will have a substantial effect on world 
trade patterns, is the emergence of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community. As a single 


‘economic unit this organization may well 


provide the stimulus for accelerating world 
trade through the removal of artificial trade 
restrictions. The possible shift in the eco- 
nomic leadership of the free world from the 
United States to Europe emphasizes that the 
United States has no alternative but to de- 
velop a mutually beneficial working rela- 
tionship with the European Common Market. 
Such will be the case with other common 
markets developing in Latin America and 
elsewhere, if we are to benefit from these 
approaches to increased world trade. 
COMPETITION 


Overseas, we in the electrical equipment 
industry face the same major competitors 
that we do domestically in addition to the 
many resourceful competitors to be found 
in Europe and Japan, The major advantage 
of oversea manufacturers lies in their lower 
costs of manufacture, resulting primarily 
from lower labor rates and salaries with cor- 
respondingly lower overhead. These cost 
differentials can be offset only by developing 
superior U.S, research, production, and mar- 
keting techniques. In many product lines 
these compensations presently may be mar- 
ginal or nonexistent since U.S. manufactur- 
ing methods are available to other coun- 
tries, and the productivity of the foreign 
worker is rising steadily to the level of his 
U.S. counterpart. 

Manpower cost differentials are not neces- 
sarily the most important advantage en- 
joyed by the foreign competitor. Foreign 
manufacturers enjoy the full support of 
their governments through tax rebates, sub- 
sidies, and other incentives to export, be- 
cause trade is the lifeblood of their coun- 
tries’ economies. Such cooperation, rather 
than their own proficiency, may mean the 
crucial difference in their ability to meet the 
challenges in the world market. 

MEETING THE COMPETITION 


When we come to the all-important ques- 
tion of “how to compete effectively in the 
world market?” we encounter a multiplicity 
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of theories—but limited agreement—on the 
national level, by industry, or even within 
a given company. The following suggestions 
are advanced, with the admonition that they 
are based on the experience of one individual 
in one company, and in one industry. 

1. Put the accent on value 


The successful U.S. exporter frequently will 
have to justify a higher price for his U.S. 
made product than that charged by a 
foreign manufacturer for a similar product 
of possibly lower but acceptable quality. To 
compete in the uniformly price-conscious 
oversea markets, the accent must be put on 
value—stressing ultimate result rather than 
initial cost. 

Because of the wide use of electrical prod- 
ucts in power generation, industry, com- 
munications, transportation, and the home, 
the U.S. electrical equipment exporter has 
the tremendous advantage of offering de- 
pendability based on practical experience, 
As a counter to price competition, product 
leadership must be emphasized in terms of 
quality and value, backed up by a reliable 
trade name, acceptable and dependable de- 
livery schedules, plus adequate service 
through a worldwide sales/service organiza- 
tion. 

2. Meet the foreign customer’s specific needs 


The US. exporter often will find it neces- 
sary to minimize the handicap of high prices 
by redesigning his product to eliminate costly 
and often unnecessary special features and 
by product and marketing innovations, both 
oriented to local conditions. Since U.S. 
products generally provide the standard of 
comparison, it Is important that any design 
changes represent no lessening of quality. 
In those markets where there is limited 
technical competence, there is a definite need 
for simple and rugged equipment, but each 
such departures from standard U.S. designs 
in order to attain necessary reduction in 
product cost must be made without impair- 
ing overall product quality, ratings, or serv- 
iceability, 

3. Provide broad and efficient market 

coverage 

Companies intending to take on their csp- 
able and knowledgeable foreign competitors, 
will be well advised to organize so as to effi- 
ciently provide many highly specialized sery- 
ices tailored to different languages, curren- 
cies, economies, customs, and buying 
preferences of each foreign market served— 
services which have no counterpart in their 
U.S. operations. 

To distribute and service the multiplicity 
of standard and special products exported by 
our company, we have found it necessary to 
maintain sales representation in nearly 100 
countries through outlets under the guidance 
and control of 23 company-owned subsidi- 
aries and 236 independent distributors. This 
need for proper coverage in the fleid must be 
met regardless of the size of the company 
or number of product lines exported. Other 
U.S. companies with more limited product 
scope and resources than ours have demon- 
strated that they can compete effectively in 
the international markets by investing ade- 
quate human and capital resources to as- 
sure a sustained marketing effort on a scale 
consistent with the magnitude of the off- 
shore opportunity presented. 


4. Provide specialized field services 


Regardless of the competence of the head- 
quarters organization, the key to effective 
competitive effort is direct customer con- 
tacts by qualified field specialists, This re- 
quires recruiting and training of over- 
sea representatives to be knowledgeable in 
products, application, financing, etc., and 
who will acquire an und of and 
an acceptance by the foreign customer, By 
way of illustration, in our company—asince 
1893—over 2,000 forelgn nationals from 64 
countries have been enrolled in training pro- 
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grams designed to supply skilled personnel 
for oversea subsidiaries, Independent dis- 
tributors, licensees, and customers, 

To achieve positive results, all educational 
programs should operate on the principle 
that there are no g ical or racial 
limitations on brains Somer ability. vag bt of 

e management ons overseas have 
heen’ Aiad by foreign nationals. In fact, 
of approximately 27,000 company employees 
overseas, only about 250 (less than 1 per- 
cent) are U.S. citizens. 


5. Diversify the marketing approach 


The experience of U.S. manufacturers who 
endeavor to compete as aggressively abroad 
as they do at home, is that leadership in 
many product lines cannot be achieved by 
exports per se. This definitely is the case 
in the highly industrialized markets, and 
in many of the less-developed countries 
where there is a determined effort to in- 
dustrialize and where import restrictions 
have been imposed to protect local industries, 
As competitive conditions change, successive 
stages of industrialization in a particular 
country must be anticipated, and appropriate 
countermeasures implemented through a 
flexible long-range program which will make 
it possible: 

To export finished products from U.S. 
factories to the extent that such operations 
are possible and profitable. 

When exports of a finished product to a 
particular market are not possible, to then 
export components for local assembly, either 
by a local subsidiary or an independent com- 
pany, leading to manufacture in depth. 

Where neither approach provides the 
answer, to then utilize products of manu- 
facturing subsidiaries in other countries or, 
alternatively, to license other foreign com- 
panies. 

6. Project approach 

Particularly in the less-developed coun- 
tries, the customer requires technical and 
financial aid for developing projects from 
their inception to completion. We have met 
this need through a “project approach” 
which encompasses product selection, appli- 
cation and project engineering, design, in- 
stallation, start up, staff training, and fin- 
ancing. In the electrical apparatus business 
we have found the project approach the most 
effective answer to price competition in the 
world market; it enables us to emphasize 
value in terms of end result, rather than to 
negotiate against bargain-basement evalua- 
tions of specific items of equipment. 

In many cases our products comprise only 
about 50 percent of the “project package” 
and the remaining 50 percent may be ac- 
counted for by as many as 40 other suppliers, 
Obviously, such overall responsibility is un- 
dertaken only after the most careful ap- 
praisal by knowledgeable people of both the 
technical and financial risks involved. A 
company's assumption of responsibility for a 
complex undertaking not only appeals to the 
customer, but also provides benefits to the 
financing agencies and to the contributing 
small vendors with limited experience in the 
export market. 

7. Financing as a sales tool 

Probably the exporter’s most difficult prob- 
lem is that of providing credits, particularly 
in emerging countries. In this area, we en- 
counter a very important difference between 
foreign and domestic marketing practices. 


important contribution is to assemble the 
complete package of products and services, 
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provide the necessary financing, and con- 
clude a workable contract. 

Generally the foreign customer is unable to 
provide the dollars for large undertakings, 
and the exporter can render a vital service to 
him in soliciting financing. Such assistance 
is limited almost solely to Government agen- 
cies since private banks afford limited sup- 
port to the U.S, exporter or overseas pur- 
chaser seeking long term credits. Neverthe- 
less, after every possible avenue of financing 
has been explored, the U.S. exporter should 
be prepared to lock up a substantial amount 
of capital to assist the customer in obtaining 
the necessary credits. Depending upon the 
type of business involved, such financial ex- 
posure may take any of several different 
forms: 

Short term credits for independent distrib- 
utors and the financing of subsidiary com- 
pany operations. 

Installment purchase payment plans for 
consumer goods customers, 

Direct long term accommodations for capi- 
tal goods customers, 

Participation (usually 16 to 20 percent) in 
long-term credit undertakings by U.S, Gov- 
ernment financing agencies, 

Financing provided for small U.S. vendors 
whose products are included in large project 
contracts. 

JOINT GOVERNMENT-INDUSTRY COOPERATION 

While government and industry agree fully 
on the importance of export trade as related 
to the balance of payments problem, there is 
a need for greater understanding and co- 
operation if U.S, industry is to compete suc- 
cessfully in the oversea market. Perhaps 
we could learn from the foreign manufac- 
turer, who has obtained such strong support 
from his government in his endeavor to ex- 
port and to conduct operations in other 
countries from which profits are returned 
to the home country. 

By way of contrast and example let us 
consider two important areas where U.S. 
policies and actions affect U.S. companies 
operating abroad: 

Use of Economic Aid Funds: The U.S. 
businessman generally supports the policy of 
providing substantial economic aid to the 
less-developed countries, but he questions 
procedures which do not attempt to mini- 
mize the burden on him as a taxpayer, em- 
ployer, and competitor. On all three counts, 
he considers it contrary to the interests of 
U.S. workers and industry to permit aid 
funds to be used for financing the exports of 
other countries, 

The acceptance of this view in Washing- 
ton, undoubtedly brought home by our 
critical balance-of-payments situation has 
resulted in a very constructive change in 
U.S, policy. Financing programs such as 
those directed by the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development (AID) now require 
major procurement in the United States, as 
has been the practice of the Export-Import 
Bank which has rendered such noteworthy 
assistance to the U.S. exporter at no cost to 
the U.S. taxpayer. Such developments are 
encouraging evidence that export trade may 
become a major preoccupation of Washing- 
ton and that world trade in the broad sense 
will tend to be regarded as a problem of such 
magnitude as to require the contributions 
of all solvent nations—and not one nation 
alone. 

Taxation: While the benefits of exports 
on the U.S. economy are apparent, the merits 
of other oversea activities of the U.S. manu- 
facturer, are not so well understood. As a 
result the possibility of harmful legislation 
is ever present. For example, it has been 
established by competent economists that 
offshore investments in manufacture by 
many U.S. companies have provided a long- 
term net gain in U.S. dollar income. Despite 
this fact, the operations of the U.S. manu- 
facturer or exporter overseas frequently be- 
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come involved in the continuing debate on 
such issues as “tax havens” and “ 

U.S. jobs.“ In an effort to control or curb 
real or fancied abuses, legitimate under- 
takings of inestimable benefit to the U.S. 
position in the world market may be handi- 
capped or destroyed by unrealistic taxation. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN THE WORLD MARKET 


To summarize—there are very real oppor · 
tunities in the world market for the for- 
wardlooking U.S. manufacturer, But 
must address himself to the development 
of aggressive and imaginative approaches br 
the market, with the realization tha 
methods which have proven effective in the 
U.S. market will not necessarily suffice 
against his competitors in foreign markets 
A completely new look at marketing in- 
novations, involving both technical and 
financial risk, is mandatory. By utilizing ef 
fectively our strengths in research, engineer- 
ing, finance, and both domestic and foreign 
production, we can actively participate in 
world trade and bring benefits to our cus 
tomers, our shareowners, and our country: 

As businessmen, in appraising the impor- 
tance of export business, we should considet 
also the less tangible factors which canno 
always be measured in dollars or percent- 
ages. Specifically, there is the value of com- 
mercial, technical, and research know-how 
which can only come from direct r 
tion with the oversea leaders in the product 
lines in which we endeavor to gain leader - 
ship. Perhaps of even greater importance 
is the advantage to be gained in meeting CaA 
foreign competitors beyond the borders 
our country, thus learning to compete with 
them more effectively in all markets, includ- 
ing the United States. 

Competition today is worldwide. The new, 
larger scale of business operations is a chal- 
lenge to the ingenuity of all businessmen” 
but it is also an opportunity of histor! 
magnitude. 


Schlesinger the Man Who Deems Social- 
ism To Be the Wave of the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, last 
September 26, I placed in the ConcRES~ 
SIONAL RECORD an article by Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., entitled “The Future of 
Socialism.” Since this article appeared 
in the Recorn many people have indi- 
cated to me their real concern about 
influence of this man Schlesinger in the 
White House. For the benefit of my col- 
leagues who are unaware of the 
gance of this man, I would like to have 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
article by Henry J. Taylor entitled “New 
Frontier Ranger Gets on His High Horse 
which appeared in the June 22, 1962, 187 
sue of the Los Angeles Times. Under 
unanimous consent I insert the article in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

New Frontier RANGER Gers on His Hi0# 
Horse 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

Presidential Adviser Arthur Schlesinger 
Ir, and I have had a talk over his 
House phone. Here is a public official with 
style, although our talk was not an unquall 
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fled success; possibly due, in part, to a sense 
Of discouragement that overtook me with his 
words. “You are an idiot,” he began. 

Schlesinger recently had an article in the 
Saturday Evening Post, and I turned to the 
Source to ask about it. 

A question arises because when President 
Kennedy entered the White House he issued 
un Executive order prohibiting outside work 
tor Personal gain by any executive depart- 
Ment appointee. 

Mr. Kennedy's official regulation sternly 
Stated none of them is to make money on 
the side. His emphasis on this captured 
the headlines (and approval) of the country. 

Beyond “You are an idiot,” Schlesinger 
Continued: “I know nothing about money I 
May be making from the Saturday Evening 
Post. I leave that sort of thing to my pub- 

dhe said, and claimed total igno- 


This probably makes Schlesinger unique in 
the entire history of belles-lettres anywhere 
On earth: a writer who does not know what 
he ig paid, or, astoundingly enough, whether 
he is paid at all. 

A more preposterous contention Is hard to 


imagine. 


Post, and executive vice president 
Lovell Thompson of Boston's Houghton, Mif- 
& Co., who will publish the book Schles- 
writing, from which the Post article 
n. 


the Post's policy never to publish 
Ithing without paying for it,” Sherrod told 
, of course, we paid for the Schles- 
inger piece.” 
volunteered to ascertain from an 
Msistant the exact amount the Post paid, but 
then he and I agreed, as seemed quite proper, 
that it would be wrong for the Post to reveal 
What Schlesinger himself had refused to 


Schlesinger’s ethics as a White House offi- 
Slal writing for profit simply were not in our 
thoughts,” Sherrod stated frankly. 

in hOMpaO: in Boston, likewise concurred 
hig Werrod view that Schlesinger had tied 


tongue. 
“It puts Houghton, Mifin in the same posi- 
don. - he told me. “If Schlesinger will not 
for himself, Im sorry I cannot say.” 


felling moneymaking material. Yet, Schies- 
Inger did not admit the slightest recognition 
. Kennedy's regulation. 
it would be dishonest of me not to 
that I found this man's arrogance in 
hole affair absolutely appalling. It 
an astounding education in the 
to which power can corrupt judg- 
and attitude at the highest level for, 
„this was not merely the voice of 
essor turned politician. 
the voice of a Presidential adviser 
an Office adjoining the President 
ted States in our White House, 
the clipped, fast tones of a 
who knows a peasant when he 
one. 
the 1 this as dispassionately as I can, but 
da impact was frightening in terms of the 
tional interest, 
to state that my 


biectio ; 
the ms to much he has written through 
years arises because he often deals in 
and that critics fall miserably to 
Tealize this 


Fire 


4 
2 


fof f 
aati 


i 


tn ye Ped that I could not see any irony 
demas ally hundreds of his statements con- 
ing capitalism, including those inserted 
the ConcressionaL Rrooro that this 
umn quoted recently. 
asked Schlesinger how he could claim 
— as his excuse for his statement, for 
demple that “capitalism is Samson in the 
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I can only give you his reply verbatim. 
“It is obvious to me,“ he said, “that I write 
for people who have higher intellectual 
qualities than you possess.” With this he 
banged down the telephone. 

In doing so, Schlesinger put a fitting end 
to my disturbing experience. 

I assume the question of the money Schles- 
inger is making—which he ducked entirely— 
is up to the President to answer as a public 
matter jeopardizing his directive right in 
the White House itself. 

But, in an even larger sense, any citizen 
who thinks for one minute that the risks 
in general from the Schlesinger mentality, 
operating in abundance at the policy level, 
are overstated is tragically mistaken. 


Land-Air, Inc., Cheyenne, Wyo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. J. HICKEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


ay Tuesday, June 26, 1962 8 
Mr. HICKEY. Mr. President, one of 


the leading industries in Wyoming’s cap- 
ital city of Cheyenne is the Cheyenne 
division of Land-Air, Inc., which special- 
izes in avionics and electronic engineer- 
ing. Land-Air was established in Chey- 
enne in 1953 and has since enjoyed the 
finest relationships with the city of 
Cheyenne and its citizenry as well as 
notable growth and advancement in the 
industry. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the fine article on 
Land-Air appearing in the May issue of 
Dynalectron News be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

KEYNOTE: Diversrry—Tue STORY or LAND- 
Am, CHEYENNE 

Housed in a large double hangar at Chey- 
ennes Municipal Airport, the Land-Air 
Cheyenne division Is one of the leading in- 
dustries in Cheyenne, Wyo. Containing 
195,000 feet of main hangar floor area plus 
15,000 square feet of office space, the facility 
is one of the finest in the Rocky Mountain 
region. 

Land-Air established the Cheyenne di- 
vision in January 1953, when its aircraft 
modification division was transferred there 
from Oakland, Calif. With the military air- 
craft retrofit and prototype program in full 
swing, retrofit and prototype engineering and 
installation were the primary mission of this 
new division. In response to the demands 
of the military for updating the electronic 
communication and navigation equipment 
in military aircraft, Cheyenne division en- 
gineered, protoyped, and manufactured kits 
for such programs. In these early years, 
hundreds of aircraft of all types were modi- 
fied in the Division's spacious hangar. 

Since those early days, the division has 
grown in scope and depth and is now a well- 
diversified facility, specializing in the four 
major areas of ballistic engineering and 
manufacturing, engineering and fabrication 
of electronic devices, technical publications 
and aircraft/aircraft component engineering, 
main’ ‘nance and modification. 

Part of the Titan missile's success is at- 
tributed to ground support and operational 
equipment engineered and manufactured by 
the division for the Martin Co. For 5 years, 
Land-Alr, Cheyenne, has provided electrical 
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and structural engineering services for the 
support equipment at Martin's captive test 
stands at Denver and for the operational 
stands at Patrick AFB. Investigation is 
underway to determine the feasibility of 
the Cheyenne division alding in the en- 
gineering requirements for missile-site in- 
stallations. The ultimate goal of complete 
engineering responsibility for an entire op- 
erational missile complex is considered the 
biggest current challenge to the division's 
engineering capability. 

Electronic device engineering from concept 
to final product is the second major area of 
diversification at Cheyenne. An antenna 
simulator, designed to provide simulated 
targets for a radar trainer, was conceived 
engineered, and produced at Cheyenne. A 
cockpit procedure trainer was completely re- 
designed to indicate exact functions of all 
flight and engine instruments and character- 
istics of the aircraft it simulates. An auto- 
mated display system, designed to instan- 
taneously indicate the readiness condition 
of ballistic missiles within a complex, was 
also d and developed at Cheyenne. 
Through the system, conditions at remote 
sites can be flashed to a central control or 
plotting center. With slight innovation, 
the system is easily adaptable for other 
similar uses. 

From its initial status as a support effort 
for aircraft prototype engineering, the tech- 
nical publications department has under- 
gone a major expansion and is currently pre- 
paring all types of publications for many 
military and commercial clients. Manuals 
for operation, service, maintenance, and 
overhaul of missiles and aircraft are pre- 
pared for the Government as well as 
and subcontractors. The excellent facilities 
of the department are also called on for the 
preparation of parts breakdowns, instruction 
books, training publications, and brochures 
for the many customers served by the divi- 
sion. 

The aircraft capability of the division is 
no longer restricted solely to military work, 
but is now concerned with modification, 
modernization, rehabilitation, overhaul and 
maintenance of. commercial and private 
planes as well, The buildup in commercial 
aircraft work resulted from the division ob- 

an FAA approved repair station 
certification in 1957. Military aircraft do, 
of course, still represent a considerable por- 
tion of the division's work. A fleet of 
Strategic Air Command planes assigned to 
F. E. Warren AFB is maintained by the 
Cheyenne division under a continuing con- 
tract. As part of this SAC service, a 24-hour 
alert crew is provided to handle transient 
military aircraft parking, storage, servicing, 
and maintenance. 

A large number of the Cheyenne division 
employees are longtime residents of the area 
and many have been with Land-Air during 
the entire tenure of the Cheyenne operation. 
The division now has about 75 5-year em- 
ployees on its payroll. Bob Lawrence, an 
electrical engineer, attended school in 
Buffalo, Wyo., graduated from the University 
of Wyoming, and joined the division shortly 
after it was established. Gus Meares, a na- 
tive of Cheyenne, was employed by United, 
Western, and Frontier Airlines before 
to Cheyenne division in February of 1953 as 
an aircraft mechanic. Margaret Pennington, 
the congenial receptionist and telephone op- 
erator, was among the first employees of the 
division. Bob Gorman, a lifetime resident 
of Cheyenne and the division's material co- 
ordinator, was initially employed as a store- 
keeper in January of 1953. Maintenance in- 
spector, Wilbert Schemp is another pioneer 
of the division. The experience and stability 
of these few employees are typical of those 
throughout the division who in total con- 
stitute a reservoir of experience on which 
the division has been able to call over the 
years. 
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While diversification has been the keystone 
of success at the division, determination is 
the order of the day, determination to move 
ahead, to progress in fields of proven accom- 


plishments and to p. in new areas 
where confidence indicates a Job can be done. 


Change of Stance Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1962 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an editorial which appeared in 
the Washington Daily News on June 23, 
1962. Also I include three letters. 

The editorial and letters follow: 

[From the Washington Dally News, June 23, 
1962] 
CHANGE OF STANCE NEEDED 

Thomas Jefferson said: 

“Were we directed from Washington when 
to sow, and when to reap, we should soon 
want bread.” 

The Kennedy administration's just de- 
feated and unlamented farm bill didn't 
promise to go quite that far, but it was 
headed full tilt in the direction feared by 
Mr. Jefferson. 

Tt would have regimented American agri- 
culture as never before, Except for live- 
stock, it would have meant farming by Gov- 
ernment certificate or permit. 

That's why defeat was merited. But we 
agree with the Kennedy administration’s 
original position that change is needed from 
the present costly farm setup. 

The change, though, should come by a 
different method than that envisioned by the 
Kennedy planners. Instead of through 
more controls, it should come from a pro- 
gram designed with only one thought in 
mind; “How can we move gradually and 
continually to get Government out of agri- 
culture and set it free?” 

To those who say it can’t be done without 
disaster to farmers, we recall the days when 
the Government destroyed mountains of po- 
tatoes to keep dried eggs in Kansas caves 
to keep up egg prices. 

These programs were junked long ago, 
and we still have farmers producing potatoes 
and eggs—at prices at which they appar- 
ently can make money and which, at the 
same time, offer comparative bargains to 
consumers. True, the inefficient producer of 
potatoes and eggs has largely been elimi- 
nated, but that is the eventual fate of in- 
efficient producers anyway, in all walks of 
life, 

It remains highly uncertain what will 
evolve in the way of farm legislation at this 
session of Congress, with the Kennedy ad- 
ministration now going to push in the House 
for a 1-year extension of the present volun- 
tary program of curbing surpluses. 

But what is needed is a change of stance 
on the part of the Kennedy administration— 
the adoption of a goal of striving to set 
American agriculture free from controls. 

Certainly, mountains of surpluses will pile 
up as long as we maintain price supports 
that guarantee healthy profits to producers. 
That's what we have now. Price supports 
should be as originally intended—a safe- 
guard against economic disaster, not a guar- 
antee of a fancy profit. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND 
CONSERVATION COMMITTEE, 

Sweetwater, Tez., June 21, 1962. 
LINDLEY BeckwortH, 
Congress of the United States, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D.C.™ 
Dear Sm: We are forwarding the informa- 
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, tion you requested in your letter of June 4, 


1962, regarding commodity loans for Nolan 
County for the years 1958, 1959, 1960, and 
1961. 


Yours very truly, 
Jor E. RICHARDS, 
Office Manager, Nolan County ASC. 


1958 1999 1960 1961 
Commodity 
Pro- | Total louns Fro- | Totul loans Pro- | Total loans Pro- | Total loans 
ducers ducers ducers ducers 

$19, 226.27 | None None | None None | None None 

None | None None | None None | None None 

87, 745.51 26 $44, 682.52 | None None 105 $147, 723.51 

36, 758, 4 1 8, 280.00 | None None 1 428. OF 

None | None None | None None | None None 

None | None None | None None | None None 

66, 744.40 | None None $524.46 | None None 

None | None None | None None | None None 

None | None None | None None | None None 

None 270 | 1,733, 926. 65 203 1. 218. 623.00 | None None 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND 
CONSERVATION COMMITTEE, 

Burlington, Kans., June 22, 1962. 
Hon. LINDLEY Beck worth, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: In answer to your inquiry of 
June 14, 1962 concerning loans made in the 
county, it is our understanding that the in- 
formation requested has been referred by 
the Kansas ASCS State Office to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Washinton, D.C. 

Sincerely yours, 
LLOYD E. WILDMAN, 
Office Manager, 
Coffey ASCS County Office. 


OFFICE MEMORANDUM, 
U.S. GOVERNMENT, 
June 21, 1962. 
To: LINDLEY BECKWORTH. 
From: Sheridan ASCS county office, John- 
nie Oelke, office manager. 
Subject: Information Requested by Con- 
gressman BEcKWoRTH. 

In reply to your letter of June 4, 1962, it is 
our understanding that the information you 
requested has been furnished by the State 
office. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND 
CONSERVATION COMMITTEE, 

Johnson, Kans., June 22, 1962. 
Congressman BECKWORTH, 
House of Represcentatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: In reply to your recent request 
for certain information from this office, it is 
our understanding this information will be 
furnished to the Department in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Very truly yours, 
WI MA Fs. 


The White House Summer Seminar Pro- 
gram for College Students Working in 
Washington This Summer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1962 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I was very interested in reading the 


“Letters to the Star” column in the June 
25, 1962, edition of the Washington Star. 
There appeared in that column two 
letters which pertain to a recent bally- 
hoo staged in our Nation's Capital for the 
benefit of the young interns presently in 
Washington. I am sure that my col- 
leagues will be interested in the com- 
ments contained in the letters, which 
were as follows: 

The White House has recently issued 3 
directive to all agencies and departments 
that on each Tuesday morning for a 
part of the summer a certain number (ap- 
proximately 6,000) of the part-time summer 
employees will be relieved of their assigned 
duties to be able to attend a series of “in- 
formative” talks by the leaders of our Gov- 
ernment. 

Somehow it seems strange that these, for 
the most part, young, impressionable hig® 
school and college students should be sing! 
out for the supposed purpose of obtaining 
a more comprehensive view of the organiza- 
tion and workings of our Government. 
Could the fact that these young people are 
the potential Democrats of 1964 and 1968 
have anything to do with the ultimate object 
of these talks? If so, why Is this being done 
on taxpayers’ time? 

I also find it difficult to understand the 
DAR allowing the use of Constitution Hall 
for this purpose. 

J. R. REDMON. 

The administration has recently an, 
nounced efforts to stimulate the interest 
college students in Government and in its 
various facets. 

An integral part of this program is the 
White House summer seminar program for 
college students working in Washington this 
summer. The first event was to be an 5 
dress by the President at Constitution BS 
at 10 am., June 20. Our first impression O 
Government (the executive branch) 
gained from this event, is that of a poorly 
organized, inefficient, lame, and farcical 
monolithic bureaucracy. 

To be admitted, the student had to 0V- 
tain a pass, which was to be delivered PY 
5 p.m. the preceding day. Many of tb 
passes never arrived, forcing the student to 
wait until 7 or 8 at night and then obtain 
them himself the following morning. 
then waited vainly, in the rain, for 8d- 
mittance to the hall. After a wait of r 
hours, we were informed by the guard Vor 
the President had already spoken and th® 
if we waited until 2:15 that afternoon, we 
would be privileged to witness the morning’ 
proceedings via video tape. Thus, after * 
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SOggy and disappointing 2-hour trial, we, 
along with approximately 1,500 other stu- 
dents, returned to our respective offices. 
If this was to be our introduction to the 

Sorernmental process, it was an abysmal 
Tallure. The probability of future success 
Of the remaining events seems highly un- 
likely. We humbly suggest that the execu- 
tive branch might achieve greater success if 
future seminars were pretaped and shown in 
Place of summer reruns, 50 that everyone 
Could enjoy these programs in the comfort 
of their homes. 

GEORGE E. MILLER, 

Roserr T. LASKY, 

Political Interns, Capitol Hill, 


H.R. 3745 Is Unfair to the Needy Vet- 
erans, the Service-Connected Veterans, 
and the Taxpaying Public 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
ause of the enormous amount of syn- 
thetic pressure being built up in the 
Congress around a bill that falls within 
the jurisdiction of the Veterans“ Affairs 
Committee, I feel obliged to state my 
Position at this time. 

The bill in question is H.R. 3745, in- 
troduced on February 2, 1961, by the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Denton]. 

There are 168 bills pending before the 
Committee which propose to expand non- 
Service-connected pensions for veterans. 

bills are of varying degrees of 
Merit. They will be dealt with reason- 
ably in an atmosphere of thoughtful 
Consideration. It is ironic that the bill 
that is receiving the most attention is 
the bill with the least merit—H.R. 3745. 
pressure comes from some of the 
leaders—not all the leaders, by any 
Means—of a group calling themselves the 
Veterans of World War I of the U.S.A., 
No other veterans’ organization has 
Supported this bill. In fact, the Ameri- 
Can Legion specifically rejected this bill 
at its last convention. 

What would H.R. 3745 do? It would 
Provide a pension for World War I vet- 
frans—and only World War I veterans— 
Who had been discharged under condi- 
tions other than dishonorable of $102.37 
a month, when they meet the 90-day 
Service requirement, with no disability 
requirements. This monthly sum would 

Paid to all such veterans if their an- 
Qual income—other than that derived 
from public or private retirement 
p oes not exceed $2,400 for veter- 
ans with no dependents, or $3,600 for 
Veterans with dependents. The bill spe- 
Cifically stipulates that in computing a 
veteran's income, money received from 
Social security, railroad retirement, an- 
Nuities from private industry or public 

and all other types of pension 
Plans should not be counted. 

Because so many Members of this 
House are being subjected to pressure 
Over this bill, I feel it will be helpful to 
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point out some of the serious deficiencies 
of the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I am unalterably op- 
posed to H.R. 3745. 

There are innumerable reasons for my 
opposition, but I would like to list the 
four principal reasons: 

First. H.R. 3745 is highly discrimina- 
tory. It favors one group of veterans 
against all other groups of veterans. 

Second. It is being promoted under 
false colors, and the general public—as 
well as Members of the Congress—are 
not being told the true facts by the pres- 
sure groups that are pushing the bill. 

Third. It would violate the most basic 
principle of all worthwhile pension legis- 
lation by giving the largest percentage of 
the money to those who need it the least. 

Fourth. It would place the non-service- 
connected veteran in a preferential posi- 
tion to the seriously disabled service-con- 
nected veteran. . 

I do not think, Mr. Speaker, that it is 
necessary for me to defend my position 
on veterans’ legislation. My record as 
both a member and as chairman of the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee should be 
familiar to every Member of this body. 
Suffice it to say that I have earnestly 
and consistently supported every piece 
of legislation which I felt to be worth- 
while and have just as earnestly and 
consistently opposed every bill I felt to 
be spurious, unfair, discriminatory or 
impractical. 

Let me elaborate a little on my reasons 
for opposing H.R. 3745. 

My first reason, as I have stated, is that 
this bill is highly discriminatory in favor 
of one group of veterans and against all 
other such groups. This objection is ob- 
vious on the face of it. The bill would 
give a pension only to veterans of World 
War I to the exclusion of veterans of 
later wars, even though they meet the 
same identical requirements as to serv- 
ice, age and income. The pension would 
be distributed among World War I vet- 
erans, with 90 days service, with no re- 
gard to length or conditions of service. 

Service in any war is tough and service 
under fire is hell. It would be wrong to 
attempt to compare the degree of tough- 
ness between any two wars. Nonethe- 
less, it should be stated that World War 
I was not any more rigorous than was 
World War II or Korea and there is no 
reason, therefore, to discriminate in fa- 
vor of World War I veterans against all 
other veterans. After all, World War I 
lasted 1 year and 7 months as against 7 
years for World War II. The average 
World War I veteran served only 12 
months, while 345,000 had less than 6 
months service. The average World War 
TI veterans served 30 months and the av- 
erage veteran of Korea served 23 months. 
I repeat, these figures are not cited in 
derogation of the World War I veteran. 
Far from it. They are cited merely to 
prove that a veteran of World War I 
should not be unfairly favored over the 
veterans of our subsequent conflicts. 
And, of course, this is what H.R. 3745 
would do. 

The second reason for my opposition to 
this bill is that it is being promoted un- 
der false colors. Certain leaders of the 
Veterans of World War I of the U.S.A., 
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Inc., in conducting a vitriolic and abusive 
campaign in favor of their bill, have 
sought to give the impression that those 
who fought in World War I are the for- 
gotten men. They would have us believe 
that benefits have been ladled out to 
World War I veterans by the carload, 
but that nobody has done anything—or 
intends to do anything—for the World 
War I veterans, 

This is completely false. World War 
I veterans comprise 15 percent of all 
participants of all the Nation’s wars. 
They have, to date, received 28 percent 
of all the money the Nation has spent on 
its veterans. This amounts to almost $31 
billion, or about $7,000 per man. World 
War I veterans make up 11 percent of 
the veterans living today and this year 
will receive 40 percent of the benefits 
paid. 

The budget for fiscal year 1963 re- 
quests $1,783,681,000 for non-service- 
connected pensions for veterans, widows 
and children. Of this amount, $1,388,- 
489,000, or 78 percent, will go to World 
War I veterans, widows and children. 
The Veterans’ Administration budget for 
non-service-connected pensions will in- 
cesan by $114 million during fiscal year 
1963. 


By January 1, 1963, half of the living 
World War I veterans will be receiving 
pensions. During fiscal year 1963 an 
average of 1,090,200 World War I vet- 
erans and 483,900 World War I widows 
will receive non-service-connected pen- 
sions. The World War I pension roll 
shows an average net increase of 8,600 
per month. So, it is completely untrue 
to say that the veterans of World War 
I are the forgotten men of our pension 
program. They are nothing of the sort. 

It is true that our World War I vet- 
erans are growing old. They are reach- 
ing the retirement age in great numbers. 
It is equally true that our World War 
II veterans are getting older. We have 
many World War II veterans who are 
now approaching their middle sixties. 
These men, surely, deserve the same 
benefits as do the veterans of World War 
I. The fact that one age group is, on the 
average, 25 years older than the other 
should not be a determining factor. 
Pensions should be granted on the basis 
of personal need. They should not be 
mass giveaway programs without regard 
for individual hardship or need. 

Thirdly, I oppose H.R. 3745 because it 
would give the largest percentage of the 
money to those who need it the least 
and it would give the least to those who 
need it most. This point is somewhat 
complex, Mr. Speaker, but I hope you 
will bear with me if I try to express it 
in simple terms. 

We begin with the fact that the maxi- 
mum income allowable for anyone who 
would receive a pension under this bill, 
for a man with dependents, is $3,600. 
This limit would apply to anyone re- 
ceiving that much income from salary, 
partnership, interest, dividends, rentals, 
and so on, It would not, however, in- 
clude income from social security, re- 
tirement pensions or annuities from 
either public or private sources. This, 
of course, is blatantly discriminatory on 
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its face, and would, in itself, be sufficient 
reason for opposing this bill. 

But, Mr. Speaker, consider these fig- 
ures. A married veteran of World War 
I, with very little other income, who is 
receiving a pension of $90 would have 
that pension brought up by this law only 
to the monthly maximum of $102.37. 
Here is a married man, earning less than 
$1,000 a year, who needs the money 
badly but who is getting only an increase 
in his pension of $12. But, as the Na- 
tional Commander of the Veterans of 
World War I of the U.S. A., Inc., has 
testified, H.R. 3745 would add 631,221 
new pensioners to the rolls. And, these 
are people who are earning more money 
than is permissible if they are to qualify 
for a pension under existing laws. 
These 631,000 new pensioners must be 
earning a minimum of $3,000 a year al- 
ready and they will get, not just a por- 
tion of the $102.37 as their needier broth- 
ers would get, but the entire $102.37 a 
month. y 

So, from among the 631,000 proposed 
new pensioners, the very minimum case 
would be someone who now has $3,001 a 
year in income. This veteran of World 
War I would receive an extra $1,200 a 
year from H.R. 3745, bringing his in- 
come up to $4,201 a year, not counting 
what he may be receiving from social 
security, from his union pension fund, 
from his company's pension fund, from 
railroad retirement or from whatever 
other pension income he may be getting. 
I might add that $4,201, or the minimum 
income accruing to each new pensioner 
embraced by this absurd bill, is more 
than $200 a year higher than the income 
level of 84 percent of the male popula- 
tion of 65 years of age or older. 

And, if this bill were passed, who would 
be paying for it? The taxpayer, of 
course. Where do the taxes come from. 
Eighty-one and nine-tenths percent of 
all income taxes come from individuals 
and almost half of all the people in the 
United States paying income taxes re- 
ported an adjusted gross income of less 
than $4,000. 

If we were to approve of H.R. 3745 
we would find ourselves in a morally in- 
defensible position. And, frankly, the 
position would be politically indefensible 
as well. We would have to explain to 
our constituents why we voted for legis- 
lation which would force half the tax- 
payers of the United States to contribute 
to the support of those who are already 
making more money than they are. 

Of course, I have been talking about 
minimum income allowable under H.R. 
3745. The maximum income allowable 
under the bill would be $3,600 for a 
World War I veteran with dependents. 
The extra $1,200 a year would boost this 
man's income to $4,800 a year, plus what- 
ever pensions and annuities he might be 
receiving from any source whatsoever, 
We will routinely have cases where the 
veteran has $5,000 to $6,000 and gets 
81.200 a year in pensions. As we all 
know, this income could be considerable. 
It is not rare in these days to find our 
senior citizens getting pensions or annui- 
ties from two or more sources. No mat- 
ter what the size of these pensions, these 
people would still be eligible for the extra 
handout. 
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Let me cite an example close to home. 
Under certain circumstances, if a Mem- 
ber of this House were to retire he would 
receive, under our own pension plan, an 
annuity which the average citizen would 
consider not only adequate, but hand- 
some. But if such a retired Member 
were also a veteran of World War I, even 
if he had only 3 months’ service, he 
could collect this $102.37 a month pen- 
sion, just as long as he managed to keep 
his income from fees, rentals, dividends 
and other sources under $3,600 a year. 
If this was a problem, he could shift 
some of it to his wife. I suggest that 
this is not the purpose for which any 
other pension plan conceived by the 
mind of man was ever intended. 

Let me repeat, Mr. Speaker, this 
startling fact about H.R. 3745. Under 
its provision, all World War I veterans, 
over 65 and who are receiving less than 
$3,000 a year in wages, and now on the 
pension rolls would receive very little 
help. All those receiving more than 
$3,000, but less than $3,600, would receive 
the entire $102.37 extra a month and, of 
course, would not be required to count 
social security or other retirement pay- 
ments. Under this weird reasoning, the 
less you are receiving now, the less you 
will get; the more you are receiving now, 
the more you will get. In other words— 
“them that has, gets.” 

The Veterans’ Administration esti- 
mates that in fiscal year 1963 the present 
pension program will cost the taxpayers 
$1,783,681,000, of which 78 percent or 
$1,386,489,000 will go to World War I 
veterans, their widows and children. If 
H.R. 3745 were enacted, almost $1 bil- 
lion additional would be imposed on our 
pension bill. 

The Internal Revenue statistics for 
the tax year 1959—the latest figures 
available for this purpose—show that 
there were approximately 21½ million 
individual returns filed showing a gross 
income of less than $3,000. The revenue 
from this group amounted to $1,665,759,- 
000. This is $118 million less than will 
be required to operate the pension pro- 
gram we already have and it is $1 bil- 
lion, 18 million less than it would take 
to pay for the pension program we would 
have if H.R. 3745 were passed and en- 
acted into law. 

H.R. 3745 is grossly unfair and dis- 
criminatory as between veterans. I 
think there are none who would deny 
that the service-connected veteran and 
surviving widow and children of service- 
connected veterans deserve first consid- 
eration. If a veteran is totally and per- 
manently disabled from a service-con- 
nected cause he only receives $2,700 a 
year. If he is 50 percent disabled, he re- 
ceives $100 a month. A widow who lost 
a husband in the war gets about $87 a 
month. An orphan child who lost a 
father in the war and subsequently lost 
a mother gets $70 a month. Two de- 
pendent parents living together, who lost 
ason in the war, get $75 a month if their 
combined income is not over $2,400 per 
year. Yet, we are being told that the 
present income limit of $3,000 for the 
married, non-service-connected veter- 
ans, who served 90 days, is too low and 
that we must raise these income limits. 
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We have been trying since early last 
year to get a modest service-connected 
increase bill through the Congress. This 
bill would cost less than $100 million, 
yet we have not been able to get it 
through. Now an effort is being made to 
get a $1 billion non-service-connected 
pension bill passed which would give 
better treatment to the 90-day, non- 
service-connected soldier than the seri- 
ously disabled service-connected veteran 
receives. Mr. Speaker, this is grossly 
unfair and I do not see how this Con- 
gress could possibly accept such a pro- 
posal, regardless of the amount of po- 
litical pressure that is applied. 


Our Challenge Is, “Be Aware”; Our 
Caution Is, “Beware” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH R. HARDING 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1962 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, during 
the graduation period students all over 
America were being encouraged to great- 
er ideals by commencement and bacca- 
laureate speakers. One of the finest ex- 
amples of the admonitions given to 
young people to enable them to meet the 


-challenges of today and the future is the 


baccalaureate address by President Hugh 
B. Brown, of the first presidency of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints, to the graduates of Brigham 
Young University, Provo, Utah, on 
May 24. 

Inasmuch as this address is so out- 
standing I take great pride in making it 
available to Americans everywhere: 
OUR CHALLENGE Is “Br Awake," Our CAUTION. 

Is “BEWARE” 

First I am asked to bring to all the greet- 
ings, the love and blessings of President 
David O. McKay and the general authorities 
of the church. We all appreciate the fine 
record you have made and the way you have 
upheld the high ideals and traditions of this 
uniyersity—the largest church-spo: 
university in the West. 

When Mathew Arnold said, “I am tor- 
mented with a desire to put a whole book 
into a page, a whole page into a phrase, a 
a whole phrase into a word,” I am sure he 
expressed your wish for me as you appr 
the ordeal of listening to a baccalaureate 
sermon. Knowing something of your 
penchant for the concise, the compact, the 
neat in expression, I am tormented with a 
desire to compress a sermon into a few sim 
ple words. In that effort I pray for divine 
guidance and your patience and sympathy: 

While it is sometimes misleading for ® 
speaker to give a name or title to his spe 
may I suggest two unrelated words as pos- 
sibly indicative of what I might say. They 
are be aware and beware. At least that 
might give some hope for brevity. To 
sure of some capsules of truth I shall quote 
from what other men have said even tho 
that will emphasize the contrast between the 
mediocrity of the original and the excell 
of the quotations, One professor said to a 
hopeful student: “Your manuscript is both 
good and original, but the part that is 1 
is not original and the part that is origin® 
is not good.” 
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We who have almost finished the part 
assigned to us by the director on the stage 
Of life find it difficult to resist the impulse 
to pause at the exit and look back across 
the stage as you enter, even though looking 
back causes some nostalgia. We look for- 
Ward with some apprehension knowing that 
science has placed in the hands of trrespon- 
Bible and sometimes wicked men the power 
to destroy our civilization, But though the 
future does look somewhat ominous, we have 
Confidence that you, who must meet that 
future, will be equal to It. 

‘TOOLS AVAILABLE 


Science and religion have made available 
you effective tools—physical, mental, 
Moral and spiritual tools—which your 
Sraduation here indicates you are at least 
Partially prepared to use, and therefore the 
Outlook brightens, and what seemed omi- 
Rous becomes auspicious. 

Cicero reminds us that “each stage of ex- 
istence has been allotted its own appropriate 
quality, so that the weakness of childhood, 
the impetuosity of youth, the seriousness of 
Middle life, the maturity of old age—each 

some of nature's fruit which must be 

garnered in its own season. Each has some- 

ane. which ought to be enjoyed in its own 
e." 


The exit from this stage is an entrance to 
another, and for this we are grateful. We 
are going somewhere, and, as every exit is 
an entrance and vice versa; your arrival in- 

tes that you came from somewhere, and 
80 we are fellow pilgrims, for a time at least. 
We, your elders and teachers, are now pre- 
to relinquish the pilot’s seat and let 
You take over the controls. As the training 
Pilots, your teachers, ball out“ let none of 
You hope their parachutes will fail to func- 
even though you may think they were 
msible for some of the turbulence of the 

few years. 

While we do not claim to know very much 
about the detail of the whence and the 
Whither of life, we like to exercise the pre- 
rogative of age and give unsolicited counsel, 
Advice, and warning before “that which 
fame from out the boundless deep turns 
Again home.” But lest this becomes a fu- 
Neral rather than a baccalaureate sermon, 

us look forward rather than back. 
hecy, meaning you, is more interesting 
and exciting than history, meaning us. 
MEASURE OF ALIVENESS 
First then we say be aware, for the degree 
ot your awareness will determine the meas- 
of your aliyeness. Some have eyes but 
ee not, ears but hear not, and hearts that do 
not understand. No day will dawn for him 
Who is asleep, and no dream will come true 
for him who only dreams. One successful 
Man said the three rules for success are, 
Work, work, work. If you would be con- 
Sclously and acutely alive you must resolve 
t Keep busy all the time Our challenge 
be aware” and our caution is beware.“ 
of the deceptive thought that gradua- 
tion means arrival, that your education is 
Complete, that the need for effort, concen- 
tion and constancy, was met and satis- 
during the 4 college years. Beware 
Of the insidious hardening of the intellectual 
les which results from lack of use. 

It is important that we seek to learn some- 
hing of life's source, its purpose and its po- 
‘ential destiny. As one learns to discriminate 

d to choose—and choosing involves re- 
Scting—trom among life's various and varied 
Offerings, he progressively learns to savor life 
"Nd this keeps his taste buds functioning 
With a satisfying keenness. 

i You have learned already that learning 
“volves some unlearning, As one wise, un- 
thut man observed, It ain't my ignorance 
“at done me up, it’s what I knowed that 

Wasn't so.” 
oe Who would leave footprints in the sands 
must not be content to sit on step- 
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pingstones. All of you know that every 
landing field is also a runway for a new 
takeoff. We must resist the temptation to 
abide upon arriving at an intermediate goal. 
There can be no loitering on life’s airfield. 
One must get on the plane or be left be- 
hind. 
ENTHRONE HIGH IDEALS 

As we progressively become aware of our- 
selves, Our universe, and the purpose of our 
being, we envision certain goals and ideals 
toward which to work. If you enthrone high 
ideals in your hearts and minds, they will 
mirror your destiny and become a part of 
you. “Know then thyself,” said the poet, 
“presume not God to scan, the proper study 
of mankind is man.” With self-awareness 
we discover the innate music and beauty 
which the Creator planted in our hearts and 
minds; the loveliness which enshrouds our 
purest thoughts, our finest impulses. As we 
become aware of the latent beauty of the 
soul we stand in awe, wonder, and reverence, 
We are made humble and inquisitive before 
life's unexplained mysteries, but proud and 
grateful that we are part of it all; thankful 
that we can wonder and search, compre- 
hend, aspire, unfold, and achieve. 

The human body has been called God's 
greatest miracle and the human brain the 
finest piece of mechanism in the universe. 
No brain specialist knows how mind works 
with the mechanism of the brain. We know 
that man is a unit of consclousness, self- 
active and creative. Certainly then he is 
not less important in the economy of the 
universe than the infinitesimal electron. 

I quote from Leon Gutterman, publisher 
of Wisdom magazine. The wise man pro- 
tects his brain and his mind, which is the 
manipulator of the brain, from all that 
would do them harm. Ignorance is a vice—a 
form of self-inflicted injury that leaves its 
mark of weakness on the brain. Ignorance 
means brain decay. Seek wisdom and un- 
derstanding with a faith-hungry heart.” 

STUPIDITY INEXCUSABLE 


Stupidity is inexcusable. Elbert Hubbard 
said, “Genius may have limitations, but 
stupidity is not thus handicapped.” And 
another has added: “Better be unborn than 
untaught, for ignorance is the root of mis- 
fortune,” 

Wisdom has a stimulating influence on 
the brain. It helps to lift us above ourselves, 
our petty, individual aims, our narrow and 
selfish desires. The pursuit of wisdom is at 
once a humbling and ennobling work, hum- 
bling because we can accomplish so little 
within the narrow limits of mortal life, but 
ennobling because the glory of God is in- 
telligence. 


To lack wisdom is no disgrace, 

To lack desire for wisdom is a pity, 

But to desire wisdom and not know how to 
find it is a tragedy. 


The human soul, body and spirit united, 
is transcendent among all of God's crea- 
tions. Beside it the vaunted works of man 
are puny and insignificant. Beware of the 
stifling pride which may be engendered by 
admiration of man's capacity. The so-called 
self-made men are endurable so long as they 
do not worship their alleged creators. 

He who would enrich his personality and 
live abundantly must glorify his intelligence 
with the warmth and glow of love for God 
and fellowmen. In other words, the head 
and heart must support each other. Some- 
one has said, The education of the heart 
is the heart of education.“ The greatest 
heart that ever beat in mortality was the 
educated heart of Jesus. The greatest ser- 
mon ever preached appealed to the hearts 
more than to the heads of his fortunate lis- 
teners; and the same appeal has come down 
through the centuries on the printed pages 
of all the languages of the world. 
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LOVE WITH GIFTS 


The Apostle Paul's matchless chapter on 
love came from an educated heart and a 
richly furnished mind. He said the elo- 
quence of men and angels, without love, is 
as sounding brass and tinkling symbols; 
that knowledge and faith suficient to move 
mountains are nothing without love; and 
further that bestowing, though it be lavish 
and even sacrificial, if it lack love will profit 
nothing to the giver. 

But while we admonish you to love your 
fellow men—and at your age nature doesn't 
need much encouragement—we earnestly 
warn you to beware of love's counterfeit. 
Passionate lust is the most poisonous and 
debasing of all of Satan's false allurements. 
Young men and women, as you associate to- 
gether let all your thoughts, words, and ac- 
tions be so clean and pure that their publi- 
cation to the world would cause you no em- 
barrassment. 

Let us become progressively aware of the 
spiritual equipment which providence pro- 
vided for our protection and development. 
We are endowed with creative intellect, mo- 
tivating imagination, enduring zest and vi- 
tality, adventurous curiosity, esthetic appre- 
ciation, insatiable ambition, and the sensi- 
tive balance wheel of conscience, 

But to fully and wisely realize and employ 
these endowments we must, as Paul en- 
joined, 

Put on the whole armor of God, that ye 
may be able to stand against the wiles of 
the devil. 

Wherefore take unto you the whole ar- 
mor of God, that ye be able to withstand 
in the evil day, and having done all, to stand. 

Stand therefore, having your loins girt 
about with truth and having on the breast- 
plate of righteousness; 

And your feet shod with the preparation 
of the gospel of peace; 

Above all, taking the shield of faith, 
wherewith ye shall be able to quench all 
the fiery darts of the wicked. 

And take the helmet of salvation, and 

the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of 
God: 
Praying always with all prayer and sup- 
plication in the Spirit, and watching there- 
unto with all perseverence and supplication 
for all saints. 

Although in this age science has made 
available to us almost miraculous material 
equipment in the use of which you will de- 
velop some skills, you will find that courage, 
fortitude, faith, and constancy are basic 
and indispensable in the continuing and 
relentless struggle which is life. 

ENEMY WELL ORGANIZED 


Even more than in Paul's day you will 
wrestle against principalities, powers, the 
rulers of darkness in this world, and spirit- 
ual wickedness in high places. The enemy 
is well organized, numerous, and militant 
and has fiendish and cunning leadership; of 
tihs you should be aware and of this you 
must beware. 

Be constantly aware and increasingly more 
worthy of your image nature, for of all of 
God's creations only man was created in his 
image. He breathed into man the breath of 
life, planted in him the seed of Godhood, 
and entrusted him at birth with a precious 
fragment of the divine mind to develop and 
mature in the harsh soil of mortal life. Let 
each one be aware of his ever-emerging best 
and cultivate a divine discontent and candid 
self-criticism. 

We were sent into this world to learn the 
meaning and purpose of life by active par- 
ticipation in the exciting drama of human 
existence. In life, unlike baseball, everyone 
must participate. There are no benches on 
which to vegetate and no dugout in which 
to hibernate. Only the angels can sit in the 
grandstand. 

Our education is just beginning, and that 
is true and will always be true of all of us, 
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both here and hereafter. Life will continue 
to be a commencement, a beginning, and 
those two words will, carrotlike, be forever 
dangling and beckoning along the way. Be- 
ware of arriving for that puts an end to the 
journey, deadens interest in horizons, and 
kills the stimulating spirit of adventure. 
A CHOICE LAND 


We Inherited the choicest land of all the 
earth and with it the freedom vouchsafed 
by an inspired Constitution. Freedom can- 
not be static or passive, it must be active, 
nurtured, and maintained. Always remem- 
ber that you hold this heritage in trust for 
those who, in turn, will come into possession 
and management upon your exit from the 
stage. Do not betray your trust. 

Become aware of and partake of the glory 
which is America. Your Americanism should 
be.a “cry in the heart, a fire in the brain, 
a prayer in the soul” as It was defined re- 
cently by a happy refugee. The following 
appraisal is from Sunshine magazine. 

“God built a continent with glory and filled 
it with treasures untold. He bedecked it 
with soft, rolling prairies, and pillared it with 
thundering mountains. He studded it with 
sweetly flowing streams and mighty winding 
rivers. He graced it with deep shadowed 
forests, and filled them with song. But these 
treasures would have meant little if the 
myriads of people, the bravest of the races, 
had not come, each bearing a gift and a hope. 
They had the glow of adventure in their 
eyes, the glory of hope in their souls, and 
out of them was fashioned a Nation, blessed 
with a purpose sublime. They called it 
America. 

“Yes, this is America, yet in these trouble- 
some times it is well to remember what 
Daniel Webster said: ‘God grants liberty only 
to those who live it and are always ready to 
guard and defend it. Let our object be our 
country. And, by the blessing of God, may 
that country become a vast and splendid 
monument, not of oppression and terror, but 
of wisdom, of peace, and of liberty, upon 
which the world may gaze with admiration 
forever.“ 

Beware of the infiltration of alien ideol- 
ogies. Americanism and communism are as 
incompatible as light and darkness. Appre- 
ciate the honesty, loyalty, and patriotism of 
the vast majority of your fellow Americans, 
and never impute to any of them motives 
meaner than your own. Remember that in- 
telligent and honest men have honest differ- 
ences. Refuse to join hysterical pessimists 
whose colored goggles make blue look red, 
white appears as pink or yellow. 

Be temperate in all things. Stay on the 
highway which experience has built, and 
avoid the extreme right and extreme left— 
there is danger on the soft shoulders which 
border the paved highways. Detours are 
sometimes disastrous. 

OFFSPRING OF. DEITY 


Our individual dignity and self-respect are 
based upon, and our hopes and ambitions 
are justified by the fact that we are the off- 
spring of Deity. You cannot afford to forget 
that fact. It is permanently, unavoidably, 
and sometimes painfully true, That rela- 
tionship makes it impossible to do wrong and 
feel right. Sin and evil are repugnant to our 
inner, better selves. Wickedness never was 
happiness. 

Our goal is eternities ahead, and if we 
would keep on the beam we must keep con- 
tact with the tower. To paraphrase a famil- 
iar hymn, do not under any circumstances 
forget to pray. We need this balm of Gilead 
at the gates of every day. 

When sore trials come upon you, or your 
soul is full of sorrow, when your heart is 
filled with anger and you need grace to for- 
give another, in fact, In all of life’s vicissi- 
tudes, you will need the help and comfort 
which come from communion with Him who 
is your source and destiny. 
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If we keep this contact with Divinity it 
will be a constant reminder of our derived 
and immortal nature, our participative role, 
our divine source and destiny, and will en- 
able us to retain our sense of purpose and 
direction. In an age which denies and sneers 
at the lessons of yesterday and mistrusts the 
future, you must humbly seek divine guid- 
ance, else your great expectations will be 
engulfed in deep disillusionment, 

A sense of relationship and copartnership 
with God involves the concept of univer- 
sal brotherhood and that will help to de- 
velop intelligent tolerance, openminded- 
ness, and good-natured optimism. Life is 
really a battle between fear and faith. 
pessimism and optimism. Fear and pessi- 
mism paralyze men with skepticism and 
futility, One must have a sense of humor to 
be an optimist in times like these. And 
you young women will need a sense of humor 
if you marry these young men and try 
to live with them. Golden Kimball once 
said in a conference, “The Lord himself must 
like a joke or He wouldn't have made some 
of you people.” But your good humor must 
be real, not simulated. 

Let your smiles come from the heart and 
they will become contagious. You may see 
men on the street any day whose laugh is 
only a frozen grin with nothing in it but 
teeth. Men without humor tend to forget 
their source, lose sight of their goal, and with 
no lubrication in their mental crankshafts, 
they must drop out of the race. Lincoln 
said, Good humor is the oxygen of the 
soul.” And someone paraphrased, “The 
surly bird catches the germ.” 

NEED FOR COURAGE 


Among the most imperative needs of every 
generation are faith, courage, fortitude, and 
tolerance, all of which must be developed 
and become adequate. You will need 
courage, which is more than lack of fear. 
Courage is meeting fear with firmness and 
fortitude. All who are fainthearted should 
read the words with which Henry IV greeted 
Crillon after an important victory had been 
won, “Hang yourself brave Crillon, we fought 
at Areques and you were not there.” Phys- 
ical and moral courage need not be conspicu- 
ous. 

Be dauntless in your pursuit of truth and 
resist all demands for unthinking conform- 
ity. No one would have you become mere 
tape recorders of other peoples thoughts. Be 
modest and teachable and seek to know the 
truth by study and also by faith. There 
have been times when progress was halted 
by thought control. Tolerance and truth 
demand that all be heard and the compet- 
ing ideas be tested against each other, so 
that the best, which might not always be 
your own, can prevail. Knowledge is most 
complete and dependable when all points of 
view are heard. We are introducing you 
into a world of restlessness and skepticism, 
where old things are not only challenged but 
are disappearing; but into a world of mirac- 
ulous achievement, undreamed of accom- 
plishment and terrifying power. 

“A new world was born when Einstein's 
theory of relativity put us on the track of 
atomic energy and made atomic annihila- 
tion possible,” said David Sarnoff. “In our 
own lifetime we adopted two little children 
of nature—the atom and the electron—we 
cannot see, touch, feel, or smell them, but 
we have seen and heard convincing evidence 
that they are here. They were not invented 
by man. They were discovered by or re- 
vealed to man.” 

CEMENT OF BROTHERHOOD 


Science offers us wonderful tools for help- 
ing to create the brotherhood of man on 
earth, but the cement of brotherhood does 
not come from any laboratory. It must come 
from the heart and mind and spirit of man. 

Another quote from Sarnoff: "As we wrest 
more and more secrets from nature and 
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transmute them into service for mankind, 
the logic and rhythm of life take on more 
meaning. The myriad sums our 
own is as a single grain of sand in the Sa- 
hara, the majestic cycles of 
movements, the opera 

law, these could not be regarded as mere 
accidents. 


embodied for mankind in religious teach- 
ings and moral precepts. It makes clear 
that material progress is a delusion unless it 
is put to the service of eternal spiritual 
values.“ 

Science and religion are partners in man’s 
constant effort to learn the truth about 
himself, his universe, and God. They are the 
two most potent forces in civilization. The 
human being has been created with a mind 
that can encompass the whole world within 
a fraction of a second, yet his physical 
senses lag woefully behind. With his feet 
he can walk only a limited distance. With 
his hands he can touch only what is within 
reach. His eyes can see at a limited range. 
and his ears are useful at a short distance 
only, but science and revelation are over 
coming these limitations, 


A NEW HORIZON 
Scientists tell us that when television has 


fulfilled its ultimate destiny, man's sense 
physical limitations will be swept away and 


- his boundaries of sight and hearing will be 


the limits of the earth itself. With this 
may come a new horizon, a new philosophy: 
a new sense of freedom and, greatest of all, 
perhaps a finer and broader understanding 
between all the peoples of the world. 

The success of our revitalized missionary 
work in all lands where we have gone 13 
evidence that a reaction has set in against 
cynicism, materialism, and false and unin“ 
spired theology and philosophy, People 
have been perishing for lack of vision, hun- 
gering, not for food alone, but for salvation 
while age-old truths and values, beyond the 
material and temporal, are gnawing at the 
heart and spirit of man. 

Peace and brotherhood can be achieved 
when these two most potent forces in civili- 
zation—religion and sclence—join to create 
one world in its truest and greatest sense. 
Become acquainted with human experience 
through history and philosophy, science an 
poetry, art and religion. Every discovery 
science reveals clearly the divine plan in 
nature, the remarkable harmony in the 
physical laws and processes of the uni t 
from the infinitesimal to the infinite tha 
surpasses mortal understanding, implies > 
Supreme Architect and the beauty an 
symmetry of His handiwork inspire rever- 
ence. 

MORAL VALUES IMPERATIVE 


Beware of man's capacity for monumenta; 
mischief and his tendency to lose sight 4 
moral values. In these ominous times m 
values are not only desirable but they are 
imperative. The survival of the race 
pends upon their conscious cultivation. 

Education is in the fullest sense the en 
tire process by which individuals and grou 
modify, redirect, stimulate and control th 
native tendencies. It seems obvious then 
that continuing to seck knowledge and edu 
cation is the high road to salvation. A man 
is saved only as he gains knowledge. But 
mere accumulation of facts though they be 
encyclopedic will not save a man if he 
wisdom. d 

Wisdom may not be inyoked but shoul 
be entreated. It is not measured by knowl- 
edge or intellect alone, but will be 
in your search for learning, in the scientist’ 
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Search for understanding, and in every man’s 
Search for truth and the freedom which 
Comes with it. Learn to stretch your minds 

constant preparation, enrich your spirits 
by constant prayer, increase your stature by 
Companionship with great people and great 
books, Thus may your potential godlike 
Status become real and actual through ever- 
increasing intelligence, which is the glory 
of God. 

I bear you my testimony that God lives 
and that His Son Jesus Christ is the Saviour 
Of this world. That the Gospel He taught 
has been restored in its fullness in these 
latter days. 

I also leaye with you my blessing that 
each one of you may have wisdom to keep 
in touch with the Holy Spirit and through 
Matern aware of your potential godlike 

Us, 

I leave this testimony and blessing with 

You in the name of Jesus Christ, Amen. 


Economic Myths Are of the President’s 
Making 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, it is true 
there are economic myths abroad, but 
are not the hard economic facts 
the President tried to twist into myths in 
Tecent Yale speech. The economic 
Myths and fairy tales are those now 
being woven by the President and the 
White House dreamers who would trade 
dur free enterprise system for a planned 
economy, a system which has failed in 
every country where it has been tried. 
No fancy words from the President will 
e the fact that you cannot spend 
More than you take in indefinitely with- 
Out eventually reaching disaster. Clever 
tno eeping will not pay the bills when 
Y become due and postponing the 
day for fiscal responsibility only courts 
kochome collapse. The following edi- 
1 rial from the Dallas Morning News of 
Une 22, 1962 offers some sound thinking 
the Presidential cavalier treatment of 
und economics. 
New FRONTIER MYTHS 
pa his address at Yale University recently, 
view sent Kennedy labeled the traditional 
m that Federal deficits creat inflation a 
Pele He said: “Honest assessment plainly 
ell uires a more sophisticated view than the 
che that deficits are inflationary.” 
eno News has argued this point often 
tip ugh with the “sophisticated” representa- 
es of the New Deal, Fair Deal, and New 
tier for the past 30 years and will not 
mere all the arguments here. We shall 
cated note that we remain “unsophisti- 


ou nt this newspaper would like to point 
is that President Kennedy has a very 

to a reason for wanting the American people 
lieve that it is a myth to say deficits 

tt inflation. He is in a bind and knows 
0 ane best way out for him, politically, is 
8 ke the deficit road and hope he can 
W the people that it isn’t the same 
pee road they've always thought it was. 
gon adent Kennedy knows that there is 
for E to be a deficit this year. He had hoped 
a booming economy which would fill the 
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Government's coffers with tax dollars suffi- 
cient to meet his spending goals. The stock- 
market. decline pulled the rug out from 
under his promise of a balanced budget. 


izes—wisely, we think—that something must 
be done to relieve the individual and cor- 
porate taxpayers in America of part of the 
heavy burden they haye been faced with for 
sọ Many years. Mr. Kennedy has promised 
a tax cut—a sound move, as far as it goes. 

But he has refused to promise a cutback 
in Government spending—a necessary corol- 
lary to a tax cut. In fact, his Treasury Sec- 
retary, Douglas Dillon, has hinted that in- 
creased Government spending will accom- 
pany any tax cut. The President’s chief 
economic adviser, Walter Heller, recently 
boasted that during the fourth calendar 
quarter of 1962 the Government will spend 
$10. billion more than it did during the 
same quarter of 1961. 

All this adds up to planned deficits—and 
very large ones, at that, if a tax cut comes. 
For all practical purposes, the President has 
acknowledged this. But he still wants to 
have his cake and eat it, too. 

He wants to cut taxes (economically 
sound and politically profitable), keep Gov- 
ernment spending on a high and perhaps 
increased level (economically unsound but 
politically profitable), while somehow dis- 
guising the fact that the Government will 
be operating on a huge deficit (economically 
unsound and politically unprofitable). 

To do this, the President has come up 
with some myths of his own. Chief among 
these is a new proposal or gimmick for 
»modernizing“ the Government's budgeting 
system so that deficits can be hidden, This 
new system—supposedly patterned after 
methods employed by European countries— 
would separate capital outlays for long- 
range projects to be financed by borrowing) 
from current spending (financed by current 
revenues). 

In this manner a deficit could be made to 
look like a surplus, because the operating 
budget would include only current outlays 
as spending and balance them against total 
revenues. It would be comparable to a hus- 
band and wife matching their out-of-pocket 
expenses against total income, excluding 
such other long-range projects as payments 
on the house and car, 

How long do you think it would take that 
famlly to find out they were operating on a 
deficit, if the house and car payments plus 
out-of-pocket expenses exceeded the total 
family income? Not long, we'd wager. 

The same is true with respect to the Goy- 
ernment. The deficit will be real whether 
the Government's bills are current or long- 
range. No amount of book juggling will 
wipe out that fact, 


“Private Enterprise and Creative Think- 
ing“ — University of Southern Califor- 
nia Commencement Address by Ernest 
E. Marsh 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1962 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on June 
14 Ernest S. Marsh, president of the 
Santa Fe Railway System, delivered the 
commencement address at the University 
of Southern California. During the 
ceremonies he was presented with a doc- 
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tor of laws degree. Following general 
remarks relating to the pertinency and 
place of education and the educated man 
in western civilization’s way of life, Dr. 
Marsh particularized regarding the vital 
role of business and industry as funda- 
mental building blocks for the socioeco- 
nomic system which has given Americans 


greater freedom and larger affluence 


than any people of any land in the his- 
tory of the world. 

On this subject Dr. Marsh spoke to the 
1962 graduates of the University of 
Southern California as follows: 
EXTRACTS FROM COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS AT 

THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

BY Ernest E. MARSH, JUNE 14, 1962 


President Topping, members of the board 
of trustees, officers and faculty of the uni- 
versity, members of the graduating classes, 
ladies, and gentlemen, almost everyone is 
dependent to some degree for a livelihood 
upon moneys that can be traced back to in- 
dustry, whether they follow careers in Gov- 
ernment, the professions, or some endeavor 
on theirown. Many of the young lady grad- 
uates will enter the business field and those 
who become homemakers will find their in- 
terest the same as the breadwinner of the 
family. 

It seems fair to assume that the gréat 
majority of you will be associated in some 
manner with business and many with corpo- 
rations. 

In our complex society, corporations em- 
ploy almost as many Americans as all other 
sectors of our economic life, including Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments. 

These corporations are not impersonal or- 
ganizations. Each is an aggregation of peo- 
ple with a direct concern for producing a 
product or performing a service that is in 
demand, 

Most executives in today's typical corpo- 
ration have risen from the ranks, 

Corporations are owned and mannged by 
fellow citizens. Their part in the complex 
pattern is in the fact that they have placed 
in the hands of their employees more than 
half a trillion dollars in the tools and mate- 
rials which make our high output and stand- 
ard of living possible. 

Just one illustration. 

The balance sheet of the Santa Fe Rall- 
way System runs to $1,600 million. 

It would take over 21 years to count that 
much if you spent 8 hours per day, 5 days per 
week counting $10 bills at the rate of one 
every second. 

When you finished, you might look at the 
pile and say, “What good it is, anyhow?” 
You might as well have a room full of soap- 
wrappers unless the bills are put to work for 
some useful purpose. 

Now let us use part of the pile to purchase 
a narrow strip of land running 13,000 miles 
from the Pacific Ocean to the shores of Lake 
Michigan and various points in between, 

Then devote the remainder to ralls, ties, 
signals, diesel locomotives, freight and pas- 
senger cars, stations, shops, and all the items 
necessary to move people and goods. 

Converting the pile of bills into physical 
things has made it possible to perform a 
needed service for the public and the na- 
tional defense. It has made It possible to 
employ 50,000 people with average annual 
earnings of over $6,000. 

It has generated $140 million of annual 
purchases of materials and supplies which 
keep many others employed. 

Of course, it was not one person or a few 
who put up the $1,600 million, because the 
Sante Fe has over 110,000 stockholders— 
more than twice the number of employees. 
8 average $377 per year per stock- 

older, 
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It Is a four-way mutual affair, including 
the stockholders, the employees, the sup- 
pliers, and, of course, the customers. 

Almost 100,000 of the stockholders are in- 
dividuals holding an average of 170 shares— 
a few thousand dollars in the investment. 

Thirty-six thousand own less than 50 
shares; 8,000 less than 10 shares—a few 
hundred dollars. 

No individual owns as much as one-quarter 
of 1 percent of the total. 

Among the larger holders are the insur- 
ance companies, investment funds, hospitals, 
charitable and religious organizations, and 
educational and scientific institutions. 

These generally are representative of many 
people, especially the life insurance com- 
panies whose investments come from a res- 
ervoir of savings put up by millions of peo- 
ple expecting that life insurance ultimately 
will pay something to them or their bene- 
ficiaries, 

The stockholder is not some far away fel- 
low in a high silk hat counting his dividends 
in an ivory tower, but instead the family 
living next door or right down the street. 
It might be your family, Many of our em- 
ployees are also stockholders. 

Keep in mind that the whole enterprise 
stems from the pool of capital attracted by 
the profit motive from the savings of fel- 
low citizens. Call it capitalism, if you like. 
It is “voluntary enterprise’—no one was 
forced into it. 

When I speak out on matters which may 
adversely affect the soundness and stability 
of the economy, I am talking for the people 
interested in the good of my company—the 
employees, the public served, and the citizens 
who have devoted their savings to the enter- 
prise. 

There should be no conflict of purpose. 
All are contributing something for a common 
good. All should share in the benefit. 

In many areas, notably transportation, the 
business corporation is subject to certain 
regulation and has a legitimate interest in 
public affairs to such an extent as to call 
for devoting effort toward a better under- 
standing of economic facts. 

Long ago our company felt the need of 
efforts in this direction. Back in 1952, with 
the collaboration and cooperation of the 
University of Southern Callfornia, we de- 
cided to do something toward giving our 
management team a more comprehensive 
understanding of the forces underlying the 
creation and existence of our business, which 
is a product of private enterprise and de- 
pendent upon that system for perpetuation 
in a manner that best serves the interests of 
everyone concerned. 

Each summer we have a group here at 
the Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration where, for a period of 6 weeks, they 
participate in the Santa Fe Institute of 
Business Economics to gain a keener knowl- 
edge of our society and the traditions of our 
American way of life. 

More than 300 of our officers and key men 
have attended these sessions which are con- 
ducted by a very capable team of professors 
in the business school. All of our men have 
learned something about freedom and initia- 
tive which are essential to the business com- 
munity. Essential for the simple reason that 
the robust health of the business community 
is essential to the well being of the Nation 
and its people. The contribution of Amcri- 
can industry is a matter of record. 

True, it has made some mistakes, but it 
has progressed. 

True there are those who condemn indus- 
try and a few are critical of bigness or profits 
as something evil or distasteful. 

Growth is recognized as a mark of success 
and usually the size of a company depends 
on how well.it serves the intended purpose 
of providing goods and services that people 
need—how well it contributes to the general 
welfare of the populace. 
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The key to corporate strength lies in the 
ability to generate profits, without which it 
would be virtually impossible to measure 
up to the obligations of today or tomorrow. 
The forces of demand and competition usu- 
ally prevent excessive profits, but adequate 
profits are needed to do the job. 

After meeting the payrolls, tax bills, and 
cost of wear and obsolescence on facilities, 
it is profits that keep a business going. 

Profits provide a part of the funds needed 
for replacement and improvement. 

Profits give a return to the people who 
put up the capital, as a means of compen- 
sating them for the use of their savings and 
attracting additional funds to keep pace with 
growth and expansion, to employ and serve 
more people, and to promote economic 
progress. 

It is the profit motive that provides the 
impetus for progress and prosperity. There 
need be no apologies on this point. 

Greatly oversimplified, we get around to 
where the economy of the people is centered 
on money. Government, business, and all 
else would be impotent without it. 


Whatever your endeavor, I am sure you 
will find that money is a necessity of life. 
There is no reason to camouflage the cold 
facts—in the pursuit of happiness, money is 
at least useful. 

There are many definitions for the word— 
capital, cash, coin, specie, or a medium of 
exchange. Regardless of definition, some say 
that in importance it ranks ahead of what- 
ever it is that is in second place. 

Personally, I prefer the definition given 
by Arthur Stone Dewing in his work on 
corporate financial policy. He said: “The 
success or failure of a business is expressed in 
the numerical values of money; and money 18 
merely a convenient denomination of value 
in the limited sphere of economic value. 
The expressions of money values are the ob- 
jective representations of more fundamental 
economic values. These economic values are, 
in the end, human judgments of the relative 
importance of material things and of services 
in meeting the needs and the desires of hu- 
man beings.” 

This profound quotation refers to the 
“success or failure of a business“ —a sobering 
reminder that the balance sheet mentions 
two words profit“ and “loss.” 

Even at the beginning of our country, our 
founders placed a reliance upon this con- 
cept. The very essence of our economy is 
based upon the initiative and aspirations of 
free men, Each new generation is a tem- 
porary guardian of this freedom. Each is 
faced with the challenge of preserving it. 

You should be thankful that the odds fa- 
yoring your success in this are far better on 
this National Flag Day than those confront- 
ing the courageous men and women of the 
American Colonies on the birthday of The 
Star-Spangled-Banner 185 years ago. 

Our generation welcomes your participa- 
tion in sharing with us the privileges and 
responsibilities of citizenship, but within a 
few short years it will be your generation 
that determines the economic and political 
destiny of this country. 


It is my hope, and surely the hope of this 
large assemblage, that through the un- 
paralleled opportunity that science and tech- 
nology now provide, your creative thinking 
will produce an even better world in which 
mankind can achieve its highest aspirations 
in an atmosphere of peacefulness and free- 
dom. > 

I hope and pray that you will have the 
moral and spiritual strength to defend the 
heritage that has been handed to you and 
thus insure survival of values based on in- 
dividual liberty and human dignity, and that 
you will realize lasting satisfactions in your 
accomplishments. 


Good luck and God bless you. 
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Free Life Insurance for Members of the 
Armed Forces on Active Duty Outside 
the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 26, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
introduced a bill to provide free life 
insurance to those members of the Arm 
Forces on active duty outside the United 
States. 

The maximum amount of insurance 
to be provided in each case is $10,000 
reduced by the amount of U.S. Govern- 
ment life insurance or national service 
life insurance held by the insured and 
in force at the time of his death. 

This insurance will be provided by the 
United States without cost to the serv- 
iceman. In this regard, the bill provides 
that upon application, any member 
the Armed Forces shall be granted & 
waiver of premium payment on any po- 
licy of National Service Life Insurance 
or U.S, Government life insurance dur- 
ing the term of his active duty outside 
the United States. Such waiver 
render the insurance nonparticipating 
while the waiver is in effect. Addition- 
ally, while any waiver of premiums is in 
effect, all premiums on 5-year level pre- 
mium term insurance, and the portion 
of premiums on all other insurance 
which represents the pure insurance 
shall be waived. 

The need for a program of this kind is 
certainly apparent. Today, large num- 
bers of our Armed Forces perform vi 
essential security and national defense 
assignments outside the United States. 
Annually, many of these men die by ac 
cidents or other causes while in the per- 
formance of these tasks. Moreover, we 
need only refer to our daily newspapers 
to learn that a number of these men 
also dying in Laos and other interna- 
tional trouble spots where they are en- 
gaged in direct conflict and combat with 
the enemies of our freedom. 

These men who die for freedom's com- 
mon cause are, in many instances, in- 
sured for much less than the maxim 
protection provided by this bill or by the 
current National Service Life Insur 
and the U.S. Government life insurance 
programs. In fact, in a significant nun, 
ber of cases, men die without the benef 
of any life insurance whatever in fa“ 
of their dependents and loved ones. 
this latter case especially, deserving de- 
pendents are too often limited to a 
too-little-too-late remuneration provid 
under the dependency and indemnity 
compensation provisions of 38 Uni 
States Code 3001, and the following. 

Upon enactment, this bill would con- 
stitute a much needed and a very worthy 
improvement over the present syste™ 
insurance under which many servic 
men—either because of lack of funds, 
lack of wisdom, or just plain oversight- 
have not applied and perhaps will 10 
apply for any insurance at all, or 85 
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the case in too many instances, have ap- 
plied for far less than the maximum pro- 
tion to which they are entitled. 
Under this bill, the loved ones at home 
Would be more cheerful and more at ease 
the knowledge of a certain measure 
of economic security in the event of the 
death of a member of the Armed Forces 
Who serves in the world’s trouble spots 
or at our country's other vital defense 
Posts outside the United States. 
This bill, I might add, is identical in 
Drincipal to the Servicemen's Indemnity 
t of 1951, 65 Statutes 33. Conse- 
quently, within its limitations, the bill 
Would produce a corresponding savings 
the Government in the elimination of 
© redtape and expense in man-hours 
and money that is required in the admin- 
istration of a premium payment plan. 
to bill provides a $10,000 indemnity 
the families of those individuals who 
lose their lives as a result of active duty, 
dutside of the United States, in one of 
branches of the armed services. 
There would be a maximum lump sum 
Payment of $10,000 payable to the wife, 
siste children, parents, brothers, or 
rs, 


College for Five—It’s Murder 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
‘Tuesday, June 26, 1962 


govt BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, the 
196 5 Evening Post of January 30, 
0, carried an article by Dr. Oscar 
Ta a top economist with the 
> rif Commission, which describes the 
Toblem he and countless other parents, 
nual with far less than his $15,000 an- 
ed income, face in providing higher 
Ucational benefits for their children. 
me Kiessling's description of his own 
he blems, as well as the obvious solution 
be Offers, are most impressive, and, I 
sid e, worthy of the most careful con- 
€ration by this Congress. 
ents Suggestion of direct relief to par- 
ines, rough reduction in their personal 
e tax has a great deal of merit, 
to tie ns as he says, the immediate loss 
red Federal Government through such 
mansion in taxes would be repaid 
th yfold after their children complete 


„ and become wage 


ae is a pleasure to insert the text of 


ana Kiessling's article in the Reconp, 
to I 8 my congressional colleagues 
read it and study it, in weighing this 
Brave Drob! 
€ article follows: 
Coruece ron Frve—It's MURDER 
á (By Oscar Kiessling) 
me Zat she wonderful,” Alice whispered to 
dero dn ās our eldest child, Julie, marched 
her e 
the 


the high school auditorium ste¢e with 

tes to get her diploma. Despite 

dur ory veness of the humid June night, 
steps er four children, strung out like stalr- 
Pride s nd Alice, beamed with family 
but wi Tes,“ I whispered just as fondly, 
th a trace of pessimizm, “and when 
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she gets her college diploma, she'll be 
miraculous.” 

My pessimism stemmed from no scholastic 
shortcomings on Julle’s part. Our parental 
hearts swelled a few moments later when her 
name was read among on the scholastic 
honor roll. But my recent experience with 
the scholarship mirage had convinced me 
that for parents of moderate means, putting 
five children through college was going to 
be a formidable, nip-and-tuck proposition, 
even for an economist with a doctor's degree 
like myself, accustomed to juggling millions 
of dollars—other people's money, of course. 

Until a few weeks before, I had nalvely 
supposed that a virtually painless solution 
to my college problem lay in the scholar- 
ships available for bright and needy students. 
I had been reading about them for years. 
Certainly Julie was bright; a practically 
straight-A average showed that. Pete, 2 
years younger, was going great guns in 
science, especially chemistry; and Brenda, 
2 years younger than Pete, had just won 
a junior high spelldown and was in the 
top echelon of her class. Deborah, then 
nearly 10, and Douglas, 3 years her junior, 
were still in elementary school, but in the 
fast track—the advanced learner groups— 
of their classes. As for proving need, I cer- 
tainly held all the cards. Where, I would 
ask, is there a family of moderate circum- 
stances with five children that isn't auto- 
matically in need? 

Well, that was 6 years ago, and I know 
better—or worse—now. In fact, what 
amazes me most is how a parent as realistic 
as I thought I was, could goof so on the 
scholarship business. It was soon painfully 
apparent that colleges were not knocking on 
our door with attractive propositions, and 
so I began making a few discreet inquiries 
myself. I found some scholarships, ranging 
up to $1,500 a year or more for 4 years at 
colleges of the students’ own choice, were 
available to high school graduates. But 
there were not many of them, and they were 
sparingly distributed among relatively few 
high schools throughout the country to a 
few top students in the genius or near- 
genius category. Our youngsters were all in 
the upper 20 percent of their classes, which 
is not bad in the egghead counties around 
Washington. Because of the concentration 
of universities and governmental offices here, 
there are probably more Ph. D. families per 
square mile than in any other area in the 
United States. But none of our kids is in 
whatever category leads to those super- 
scholarships, and so we moved on to the 
next line of attack, applying for grants on 
the basis of need. For anyone who has never 
had this experience, let me say that applying 
for a scholarship on the basis of need is a 
course in education by itself. 

This process started with a parental head- 
ache hereinafter called “The Form,” a three- 
or four-page questionnaire, detailed, intri- 
cate and tricky, sometimes calling for infor- 
mation a parent wouldn’t ordinarily keep 
and can't easily calculnte. Its purpose was 
obviously to give college officials a compre- 
hensive inventory of a family’s real and per- 
sonal possessions, assets, actual and poten- 
tial earnings, resources and debt. I am not 
challenging the propriety or necessity for 
the information requested, but whatever 
adeptness I had acquired in 30 years of fill- 
ing out forms as a Government economist 
was taxed to the limit. The form requires 
specifics down to the model year of the 
famlly automobile and amount and number 
of installments due. Julle was applying at 
four schools, which meant four versions of 
the form, each different enough from the 
others to make it a separate project. = 

Since then many of the private schools 
have got together and arranged for an origi- 
nal form to be filed with the College Scholar- 
ship Service at Princeton, New Jersey, an 
activity of the College Entrance Examination 
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Board. The board furnishes copies at $2 
each to colleges which the applicant may 
specify. This arrangement aims not only 
at efficiency but also at discouraging par- 
ents from filing varying financial state- 
ments with. different schools in order to de- 
termine by trial and error just what degree 
of poverty to plead to trap a scholarship. 
Even State universities are coming to this 
central-agency arrangement, although some 
schools still require supplementary informa- 
tion. 

Porhaps I am not such a good form-filler- 
outer as I thought I was. It may have been 
that I didn’t show enough realtive need; 
my 811,800 salary at the U.S. Tarif com- 
mission with seven exemptions left me 
$9,783.98 take-home pay. Conceivably some 
college administrators might have harbored 
a subconscious hostility to Federal bureau- 
crats like myself. At any rate, only one 
school gave any encouragement. A college 
in the Midwest wrote for more information; 
but since the amount of money it suggested 
might be available would cover only the 
cost of transportation to and from school, 
we passed that up. 

The more I looked into the scholarship 
question—with four children to go I couldn't 
stop with Julie's case—the more I was con- 
vinced that the opportunities were highly 
overrated. That isn’t sour grapes. We had 
no right to expect better-than-average 
treatment, and are not complaining now. 
But despite rosy reviews, scholarship grants 
were and still are relatively small, even in- 
significant, compared to zooming college 
costs. Comprehensive statistics are not easy 
to come by, but those at the U.S. Office of 
Education indicate that of the 3.6 million 
students a and universities 
in 1958-59, about 300,000 received grants ap- 
proximating $100 million, perhaps a little 
more. The most liberal were those offered 
by business firms and corporations—the Na- 
tional Merit Scholarships for example—but 
there were only about 28,000 of them in 1957— 
58 for a total of $18 million—an average of 
$643 a year. Most scholarships were given 
out by or through the schools themselves. 
In 1955-56, the latest year for which detailed 
figures are available, some 1,500 colleges 
and universities awarded 237,000 grants total- 
ing nearly $66 million, That made the av- 
erage scholarship worth only $278, and the 
median was even lower—$229. In public in- 
stitutions one-half—and in private schools 
one-fourth—of the grants were for less than 
$125. That's not very much when it costs 
a student $1,500 a year at a public school and 
$2,500 at a private institution. That means 
the bulk of the students below the very 
top rungs of the scholastic totem pole are not 
getting much financial help. 

With scholarships out of the picture, Alice 
and I turned to what was then gaining in- 
creasing public attention and is currently 
being touted as a cure-all—long-term educa- 
tional loans. For decades parents have been 
borrowing on their life insurance, homes, 
and other assets to finance their children’s 
college educations. In the past several years 
banks have gone in for financing education 
as an investment, which it certainly is, with 
steady parental employment as collateral. 
Following passage of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958, the Treasury Depart- 
ment dished out $30 million for loans the 
first year and is allowing an increase for 
fiscal 1960 for students to borrow against 
thelr future employment. They can borrow 
as much as $5,000 and repay it over a 10-year 
period starting a year after graduation. But 
loans didn’t seem a proper or desirable way 
to meet college expenses, especially for us. 
Alice and I are in our fifties and expect the 
expense of a large family to continue for 
another 10 years, We could hardly take on 
a debt of $20,000 or $30,000 that would help 
temporarily, but would have to be paid back 
after our earning power was greatly reduced 
or terminated, 
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The children could borrow the money indi- 
vidually, of course, and there seems to be a 
trend in that direction. But the prospect 
of a diploma with a cod. tag for $5,000 
somehow repelled me. “A fine graduation 
present,” I said to Alice, “that has to be paid 
for when the kids will be getting married and 
need all their dough for furniture, obstetri- 
cal fees, and baby food.“ Alice nodded and 
added, possibly with three daughters in 
mind, “What a dowry a $5,000 I O U would 
be for a prospective husband.“ So we ruled 
out student loans except as a last resort. 

At the risk of seeming to be somewhat on 
the soft side, I'll go further and say we didn't 
want to borrow or have the children borrow 
for their college education. We didn't even 
want them to work their way any more than 
was absolutely necessary, at least during the 
school year. Don't tell me about all the stu- 
dents who have gone to college with 30 cents 
in their pockets and, by dint of hard work, 
earned all expenses and finished cum laude. 
I know one guy personally who did all that 
and finished cum money in the bank. But 
they are the exception, and they also missed 
a lot of things they'll never again have a 
chance to get. 

Making out a college budget for a large 
family comes under the heading of serious 
business, and even if you're well heeled 
financially it is surprisingly big business. 
Our present costs are about $2,500 a year 
per child, which covers only the essentials 
without frills or fat spending allowances. 
Thus the cost of a 4-year college course 
comes to $10,000. “That,” I observed im- 
pressively at the dinner table one evening, 
“puts it in the price range of high-powered 
luxury limousines, to give you a rough idea,” 
The cost at publicly controlled colleges 
within our own State would be lower, pos- 
sibly as much as 25 percent, but at several 
big-name colleges would be higher, 

While that $50,000 figure sounded for- 
midable enough, it was soon obvious that 
it would have to be adjusted upward be- 
cause of two additional factors. The cost 
of both tuition and living at private and 
publicly supported colleges was even then 
mounting rapidly. We estimated that the 
annual expense would rise to at least $3,000 
before the last of the Kiesslings finished. 
We added a flat $7,500 to the total bill as 
a rough approximation. The second factor 
was graduate study. None of the children 
is committed so far to law or medical school, 
but the trend toward graduate work even 
for a public school teaching career, such as 
Julie was working toward, seemed to warrant 
adding another $2,500 apiece—which times 
five is $12,500—for a grand total of $70,000. 
That's after taxes, of course; and Alice and 
I figured that to net that much under Fed- 
eral and Virginia tax laws we'd have to gross 
$105,000. 

The figure was downright frightening. 
The only consolation was that it might have 
been larger if any of the children had pro- 
fessional ambitions—say, even to be an 
economist like the old man. Another con- 
solation was that it could be divided by the 
number of calendar years the children would 
be in college—in our case, 16. The $70,000 
total net thus averaged out to about $4,500 
a year, although actual annual payments 
varied widely. For the first 2 years, start- 
ing with the fall term in 1954, Julie was at 
Oberlin College in Ohio at a mere $2,500 & 
year. During the next 2 years while she 
was still at Oberlin, Pete attended St. Law- 
rence University at Canton, N.Y., raising the 
tab to a stiffer $5,000. For 1 peak year, 
1958-59, when Brenda was a freshman at 
Oberlin, Pete was a junior at St. Lawrence 
and Julie was taking uate work at 
George Washington University in Washing- 
ton, a maximum of $7,500 was spent for one 
rigorous annum Tu long remember. But 
our worst year is over, and from now on 
things should be getting better until Douglas 
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finishes in 1969. We have less than 10 years 
to go, Being a Federal employee, I don't 
have to retire until I'm 70. It’s going to be 
a photofinish. 

Our first attack on this $4,500 annual nut 
began with economies. in housing and auto- 
mobiles; it's remarkable how much you can 
save by living with outmoded versions of 
both. Our old house is built on locust posts, 
has a primitive heating system and doesn’t 
remotely resemble the ramblers and split 
levels you see advertised on the real estate 
pages. We need and should have better 
housing, but it was one of the things we 
realized we could do without, and so we 
put it aside. The car of tomorrow doesn’t 
darken our driveway either. We have two 
cars because Alice needs one in her practice, 
but they were bought secondhand and have 
kept us rolling without breaking the bank. 
Maintenance on the house is kept to a mini- 
mum and is largely do it yourself; even the 
girls are handy with a monkey wrench or 
hacksaw. Clothing budgets get a careful 
going over, and the family understands that 
costly recreation, extensive vacations and 
travel are simply out. 

Shrinking expenses, of course, has prac- 
tical limits, Bills for utilities, taxes, insur- 
ance and medical and dental services don't 
bend much, if at all. Fortunately the habit 
of eating is one on which we haven't had to 
economize overly. We live on an 8-acre tract 
on the edge of Washington's suburbia, where 
it’s still lawful to keep a cow, chickens, and 
even goats. It’s cheaper these days to buy 
poultry and eggs than for a small operator 
to raise thom, and I gave up chickens a 
couple of years ago. But we have fruit trees 
and nut trees and a vegetable garden that, 
with judicious shopping at the supermarket 
for meat and staples, keeps the Kiessling 
table pretty well supplied. All together, 
savings effected by economizing all up to 
about one-third of our $4,500 college budget. 

Since that isn't enough, we have to in- 
crease earnings somehow, and there are sev- 
eral ways of doing that. Properly steered 
into summer jobs, student labor can turn up 
a second third of the necessary shekels, we've 
found, Steering consists of shopping early 
for jobs, preferably jobs that last through 
the summer. The two youngest, Deborah 
and Douglas, belong to 4-H Clubs and have 
already started their college bank accounts 
with money they've made selling surplus 
garden truck and raising goats. Alice and 
I bat in the cleanup spot in the extra- 
earnings lineup, taking on occasional special 
assignments in our. respective callings to 
make up that last one-third and balance 
our collegiate books, 

If the financial tribulations of the 
Kiesslings were my only theme, the story 
might end about here. But what worries 
me, and should worry many more people 
than it does, is the fact that despite our 
basementless house and 4-year-old cars, 
Alice and I are in that favored financial 
stratum, the 10 percent of the Nation's fam- 
ilies with an income of more than $10,000 
a year. If you are among those who have 
been dealing with some of the problems I’ve 
been describing, consider how much harder 
a time the 41 percent of the families with 
incomes between $5,000 and $10,000 are hay- 
ing sending their children to college. And 
what are the 49 percent of the families with 
incomes of less than $5,000 able to do about 
it? Too many of them are doing what you 
might expect—not sending them. 

Surveys by several private and Govern- 
ment agencies indicate that at least 100,000 
and perhaps as many as 200,000 high school 
graduates in the top quarter of their classes 
don't go to college because they lack the 
necessary funds. That number represents 
only part of the real loss, because in most 
high schools, students who finish in the top 
half of the class—sometimes an even larger 
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segment—are considered good college ma- 
terlal. And this has been going on for years. 

That's a terrific waste at a time when the 
ccuntry needs more and better brain power 
than ever before. It's also undemocratic 
to make higher education a class privilege- 
A recent scholarship analysis mentioned an 
Eastern factory city where less than 20 per- 
cent of the high school graduates went to 
college, while in a residential suburb 10 
miles away the proportion was 80 percent. 
And if “wasteful” and “undemocratic” don't 
move you, let me add it’s lousy economics: 
Everybody knows that the more education 
you have, the better job you can get at 
higher pay, which means higher income taxes 
to Federal and State Governments. 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, an agency 
of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, puts out money and advice to 
handicapped people to restore or upgrade 
their earning power. Comprehensive sta- 
tistics show this Federal-State program re- 
turns not dollar-for-dollar, but $10 in in- 
come taxes over the years for every 81 spent. 
We invested about $15 billion in GI educa- 
tion after World War II—on many wb? 
didn’t even have a high school diploma— 
and the estimate now is that we are collect- 
ing 81 billion a year in higher income taxes 
as a result. 

I think we're being nickelwise and dollar 
foolish in our niggardly approach to de- 
veloping our youthful brainpower. GreatlY 
augmenting our scholarship program 
help some, but doubling or quadrupling it 
is not apt to make the difference be 
college or no college for those 200,000 or 
400,000 high school graduates in the top 
half of their classes who just don't have 
enough money. Loans may have a place in 
emergency or hardship cases, but they're not 
the real solution. In the long run pare? 
bear the brunt of the financial burden of 
college education. It seems to me the 
way to get more youngsters to go to college. 
to stay there longer or to have more time to 
absorb the knowledge they came for would 
be to give the parents some help in the form 
of income-tax deductions. Any income taxes 
lost temporarily while the student is in col- 
lege will be recovered manifold after he 
gets out. 

Even Congress has begun to see the merit 
in this approach, and more than 20 bills have 
been introduced to mitigate the plight 
the student or his parents by helping in 
various ways. A typical bill introduced 
Representative JOHN EDWARD FOGARTY 
Rhode Island would allow a deduction of UP 
to $1,500 for expenses actually incurred for 
each dependent in college. This deduction 
would be in addition to the $600 deduction 
for the same student as‘a dependent. An“ 
other bill would allow a second $600 deduce 
tion—a total of $1,200—while a dependen 
attends college. But these bills and others 
like them have one common deficlency— 
they involve a revision of the present 
laws and are therefore referred to the House 
Ways and Means Committee. There they 
stand in line awaiting the next tax cut, 
any, or general revision of the Nation's 
structure, if ever. No hearings were held n 
these bills at the first session of the prese? 
Congress, and none appears to be in 
in the 1960 election year—at least unless 
parents become much more articulate th 
they have been. e 

It won't help any for Uncle Sam to shake 
his finger and say the Kiesslings knew th. 
facts of life and, having brought five pro- 
spective students to the college gates, they 
should not now ask special favors to 8° 
them through. First, if that's going to be 
Uncle’s attitude, he'd better tell everybody 
right away because the Bureau of the Cens” i 
reports that things are getting worse fam 
ilies are getting bigger instead of smaller 
In the last 8 years the number of families 
with no children or with only one child 
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been decreasing relatively, while families 
With two children have increased 20 percent. 

Milies with three children 50 percent, and 
families with four or more children have 

creased 60 percent. There will be more, 
Not fewer, families with my college problem 

the years ahead. 

Second, looking on college students as 
a liability, for which parents shall be held 
Strictly accountable except where gaunt 
need can be proved, seems to me to be look- 
ing through the wrong end of the telescope. 

e country should be as glad to have these 
Youngsters as the parents are and should 
Make it easy, not difficult, to contribute to 

ir best abilities. I'm not for imitating 
the Russians just because they hit the moon 

t, although a little imitating here and 

re might not hurt. But according to the 
went report of the first oficial 

S. education mission to the USSR. 

re competing against a system that 

n't charge anything for tuition at any 
College or university and actually pays 80 
Percent of the students who attend—the 
R her the grades the higher the pay—in- 
tead of having them wait on tables or wash 

en. Incidentally, the remaining 20 per- 
dent who have to pay their own living ex- 
Penses are the scions of rich parents, such 
äs—ho, ho—teachers, writers and the like 
Who are in the highest income brackets. 

t a topsy-turvy world we live in. 
be nether the Kiessling family gets the 
x nent of higher income-tax deductions is 
fi nal matter of no great moment. Our 
ten children will probably muddle through 
la bachelor’s or master's degrees sooner or 
ton regardless. But a lot of families won't 
ie able to manage as well unless something 

done to ease the financial load. This is a 
ple Country. If our economy is to continue 
th Brow as it should, we will need a one- 

increase in our managerial proprie- 
torial and technical positions in the years 
immediately ahead. We need more than a 
fai Einsteins, Oppenheimers and Tellers, as 

ll as same near geniuses. We need the 
Rene. est kind of program to upgrade the 
try Tal educational level of the whole coun- 
edu way to start is to take college 

Ucation out of the luxury-limousine class. 


Susquehanna River in Pittston Region 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD, Mr. Speaker, the Sus- 
Mana ng River is the only remaining 
not or river valley in the Nation that has 
ang ee? properly developed industrially 
treat other important ways. Ihave in- 
Yea uced legislation to carry out a 4- 
thr, survey of the Susquehanna River 
Vane a three-State area—Pennsyl- 
is 2, New York, and Maryland, and it 
d expected this survey will get underway 
de nas the upcoming fiscal year. It will 
neers ted by the Army Corps of Engi- 


rin’ Susquehanna is rich and deep in 
his Ty and Mr, Charles A. McCarthy, an 
torian from my congressional district, 
binned a significant article on its early 
(P ry which appeared in the Pittston 
8 Sunday Dispatch on June 17, 1962, 
Mec as Dart of my remarks, I include Mr. 
The thy's very interesting article. 
e article follows: 
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SUSQUEHANNA RIVER IN Pittston REGION— 
From Local. HISTORY—ARKS AND Rarrs 
Piren THEIR Trabe on LOCAL WATERWAY 

(By Charles A. McCarthy) . 

The first white man of record to use the 
Susquehanna River for transportation was 
Etienne Brule who in 1616, on a scouting 
expedition for Samuel Champlain, the 
French explorer, traveled as far south as 
Sunbury. 

Jesuit priests traveled up the Susquehanna 
River, through Wyoming Valley in 1632 and 
1633. 

In 1723, 1725, and 1729, groups of German 
Palatinates utiilzed this river to transport 
themselves from New York to a point south 
of Wyoming Valley. 

In early Connecticut Yankee days, the 
Susquehanna was used for transportation in 
the pursuit of trade, which was limited to 
the essentials of life. Pioneers arriving from 
the Philadelphia region also utilized the 
river for transportation. 

The Provincial Assembly of Pennsylvania, 
in 1771, allotted a certain sum of money 
from the provincial treasury, which, togeth- 
er with voluntary contributions of citizens, 
was used for removing snags, clearing sand 
bars, and opening a channel which could be 
used during periods of low water. 

SULLIVAN'S BOATS 


Gen. John J. Sullivan used a fleet of 
boats on the Susquehanna River to trans- 
port supplies, when he came here in 1779 
to begin his famous march to the Genesee 
country of New York where he wiped out 
bands of Indians who were conducting ma- 
rauding expeditions into Wyoming Valley. 

In the 1790 circa, many Frenchmen from 
the Philadelphia region made frequent trips 
to reach their new settlement, Azilum. Port 
Blanchard was a stopover for them. 

STOPPED HERE 


Joseph Smith, founder of Mormonism, 
lived for a time on Tunkhannock Creek, 
when that region was included in Luzerne 
County. In 1837, with 13 families of his 
followers, he traveled by boat down the 
Susquehanna River, past Pittston, to Nan- 
ticoke Dam, where he entered the North 
Branch Canal for the balance of the journey 
to Sunbury, prior to emharking for the West. 

Arks and rafts were among the first means 
utilized to transport goods and supplies on 
the Susquehanna River. Made of wood, the 
ark was 90 feet long, 16 feet wide, and 4 feet 
deep. Built at an approximate cost of $75 
each, it had a capacity of 60 tons. 

Normally it cost $3 per ton to get the 
lumber and produce to market. Perils of 
nayigation increased this cost to $4 as about 
one in three of the arks failed to get through. 

The ark was steered by long poles in the 
hands of expert pilots and boatmen. 

Arkmen and raftmen who manned these 
vehicles received 75 cents per day going, and 
$1 at the end of the journey. At the trip's 
end they walked back to the point of origin, 
usually a distance of between 80 and 100 
miles, 

On arrival at its destination, the ark or 
raft was disassembled and its lumber was 
sold for scrap. 

First ark on the Susquehanna River ap- 
peared in March 1800. It carried wheat and 
lumber. 

EARLY MINING DAYS 

In the early days of mining, anthracite 
was transported to the river bank in carts 
and wagons where it lay until the spring 
freshets came, when it was loaded on arks 
and floated down the river to market. 

Daniel Swallow worked for Erastus Osborn, 
arking coal from Pittston. On April 1, 1813, 


he was being paid at the rate of $1 per day. 


and on April 22, 1813, he began to work on 
a monthly basis. 

In December 1813, and in January, Febru- 
ary, and March 1814, Joseph Swallow and 
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William Searle hauled coal to the “erick” 
(Gardner's Creek), now Jenkins Township, 
and to the Susquehanna River, for ship- 
ment by ark. 

Calvin Stockbridge and Col. James W. 
Johnson opened a coal bed in a bluff situ- 
ated near 157 North Main Street, Pittston, in 
1828. In 3 years of mining they sent 2,000 
sees of anthracite to market by means of 
arks, 


Discrimination in Education Should Not 
Be Tolerated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, on June 
19, 1962, I had inserted into the RECORD 
the text of an address by Dr. Gustave G. 
Rosenberg, chairman of the board of 
higher education in the city of New York. 
Dr. Rosenberg’s address dealt with the 
City University of New York, in which 
he discussed the makeup of the newly 
established university and its seven mu- 
nicipal colleges in New York, including 
also Queens College. 

I have since learned that there is an- 
other side to this story as it affects 
Queens College, and this fact has been 
brought to my attention. I reiterate 
what I have stated many times before 
that discrimination against any group, 
be they Catholics, Jews, Negroes, or oth- 
ers, should not be tolerated in our edu- 
cational institutions, especially in the 
city of New York. 

Mr. Speaker, in the interest of fair- 
ness, I now wish to insert into the Rec- 
orp two articles and an editorial which 
appeared in recent issues of the Tablet, 
a Catholic weekly newspaper published 
in. Brooklyn, N.Y. I commend them to 
the attention of my colleagues. 

[From The Tablet, June 9, 1962] 
Upnotps RIGHT To INVESTIGATE QUEENS COL- 
Lece—StaTe Commission's ‘Durr’ Is 
STRESSED BY APPELLATE DIVISION 
(By Don Zirkel) 

The right of the State Commission for 
Human Rights (formerly the State Commis- 
sion Against Discrimination) to investigate 
the charges of anti-Catholic bias at Queens 
College has been unanimously upheld by the 
Appellate Division of the State Supreme 
Court. 

The decision stressed the commission's 
“power and duty“ to issue such results of 
investigations and research” as will tend to 
eliminate discrimination and to “render each 
year to the Governor and to the Legislature a 
full written report of all its activities and of 
its recommendations.” 

Hearing an appeal from a five-point deci- 
sion (March 28, 1961) by State Supreme 
Court Justice Arthur Markewich, the Appel- 
late Division deleted four of the five points 
and upheld the fifth by a 3 to 2 vote. 

Any report to the Governor and the Leg- 
islature would be expected to Include or en- 
large upon the affidavit submitted to Judge 
Markewich by Commissioner J, Edward Con- 
way, who conducted the 20-month Queens 
College investigation. 

‘EXISTENCE OF PREJUDICE’ FOUND 


He found “the existence of an anti-Cath- 
olic prejudice in certain areas of the faculty 
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and a sytsem of departmental control over 
teaching personnel which makes it easy to 
intrude such prejudices into final decisions 
but difficult to detect and eliminate them. 

“An analysis of the treatment of almost 
one-half of all Catholic teachers at Queens 
College leads to the conviction that key per- 
sonnel of the college organizational struc- 
ture have resisted the progress of teachers 
known by them to be practicing Catholics. 

“In the cases of 14 Catholic teachers ten- 
ure was denied in 7 instances when their 
teaching abilities rated from ‘satisfactory’ to 
superior“. 

In the seven other cases where these 
Catholics sought and appeared to be entitled 
to promotions, their applications were denied 
repeatedly by departmental action and each 
of the seven finally succeeded only by pros- 
ecuting numerous appeals. 

“In one of these situations as many as six 
appeals were required to reach the desired 
result. * * * 

“The reasons which were most frequently 
assigned for denial of tenure were vague and 
chimerical. * * * 

LESS THAN 11 PEACENT CATHOLIC 


“In the light of all these facts, greater 
significance must be attached to the small 
number of Catholic teachers employed at 
Queens College. 

“In 1 department of 36 faculty members, 
there was but 1 Catholic, In another de- 
partment of 56, there were 2, 1 of them 
being temporary. Two other departments 
showed, respectively, 18 faculty members with 
1 Catholic and 19 faculty members with 
1 Catholic. 

“Of a total staff of approximately 425 at 
the time of the commencement of this in- 
vestigation, only 22 Catholics with tenure 
were engaged in classroom teaching, 8 other 
Catholics had permanent non-teaching posi- 
tions, and 15 were nonpermanent appointees. 

“The attitudes and actions of the board 
of higher education and the officials of 
Queens College do not suggest a strong like- 
lihood that resistance to the employment and 
promotion of Catholics in teaching positions 
at Queens College has been eliminated and 
will not recur.” 

At the conclusion of his “informal in- 
vestigation and study,” Mr. Conway met 
(August 4, 1960) with Chairman Gustav 
Rosenberg and other members of the board. 

Mr. Conway requested “the board and the 
commission consider together the problems 
raised by the charges of discrimination at 
Queens College and determine what steps 
might be taken for constructive future ac- 
tion; that the board advise Dr. Harold Stoke, 
president of Queens College, to discuss with 
me how best to prevent and eliminate dis- 
crimination.” 

WAS LED TO BELIEVE 


“Dr. Rosenberg asserted that it would be 
difficult to convene a meeting of the board 
of higher education or its executive commit- 
tee in August to discuss the proposals. How- 
ever, he did assure me that on September 15, 
1960, or thereafter, I could expect to be noti- 
fied of the results of the board’s discussion 
of the said proposals. On the basis of this 
assurance, I held in abeyance the issuance 
of my report. 

“I was led to believe that my proposal 
would be brought back to the board and dis- 
cussed by the full board, after which further 
negotiations would be conducted with me 
leading toward an amicable adjustment 
without unfavorable publicity. Instead of 
reporting back to me as to the thinking of 
the board with respect to my proposal,” Mr. 
Rosenberg obtained a temporary order from 
the State supreme court forbidding publica- 
tion of the findings of bias. 

ONLY ONE-FIFTH UPHELD 


The final order by Judge Markewich (1) 
granted the board's petition, (2) ordered the 
commission to “desist and refrain from as- 
serting authority to exercise jurisdiction” 
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over the board and Queens College, 
ordered the board to refrain from accpting 
any new complaints with respect to Queens 
College, (4) ordered the board to dismiss all 
pending complaints “verified or unverified,” 
and (5) annulled all “resolutions, proceed- 
ings, investigations, determinations or find- 
ings heretofore made.” 

The appellate division last week deleted 
“the first, third, fourth, and fifth ordering 
paragraphs" and ordered the commission to 
refrain from taking any action “excepting 
only such investigations, studies, recommen- 
dations, programs, conciliation efforts, re- 
ports and, proceedings as are provided for by 
and in conformity with subdivisions 8, 9 
and 10 of section 295 of the executive law.” 

The subdivisions give the commission the 
power to “study the problems of discrimi- 
nation in all or specific fields of human 
relationships or in specific instances,” to 
“issue such publications and such results of 
investigations and research as in it judg- 
ment will tend to * * * eliminate discrimi- 
nation,” and to “render each year to the Goy- 
ernor and to the legislature a full written 
report of all its activities and of its recom- 
mendations.” 

The second ordering paragraph, which 
stays the commission from taking formal ac- 
tion against the board, was affirmed by 
Judges Charles D. Breitel, James B. M. Me- 
Nally and Samuel W. Eager on the grounds 
that the board is exempt from commission 
jurisdiction as an “educational * * * asso- 
ciation * * * not organized for private prof- 
It.“ 

DISSENTING OPINIONS 

In his dissent, Judge Harold A, Stevens 
said “such provision was intended to apply 
to educational organizations operated, su- 
pervised or controlled by or in connection 
with religious or denominational organiza- 
tions, and not to the board as a public in- 
stitution, supported by public funds.” 

The State constitution forbids discrimina- 
tion “by the State or any agency or subdi- 
vision of the State” and Judge Aron Steuer's 
dissent said “The statute makes no excep- 
tions as to what State agencies are to be em- 
braced within the term ‘employer,’ so all 
State agencies which hire personnel are in- 
cluded.” 

The case for the commission was presented 
by Henry Spitz, with amicus curiae briefs 
by the Ancient Order of Hibernians, Nation- 
al Association for the Advancement of Col- 
lored People, Bay Ridge Catholic Action 
Guild and Catholic Teachers Association of 
the Brooklyn Diocese, 

The board was represented by David W. 
Peck (former chief justice of the appellate 
division), with amicus curlae briefs by the 
board of regents, commissioner of education 
and the public education association, 


[From the Tablet, June 9, 1962] 
Ficur Bras, Nor Irs Fors 

Among the many disturbing aspects in 
the case of the anti-Catholic bias at Queens 
College are (1) the tremendous expenditure 
of time, effort, and taxpayers’ funds to fight, 
not the proven and obvious discrimination, 
but the foes of discrimination, and (2) the 
lack of interest and understanding on the 
part of the daily press. 

Every objective study by an impartial or- 
ganization—the State Commission for Hu- 
man Rights (formerly the State Commission 
Against Discrimination), the Mayor's Com- 
mittee on Intergroup Relations, the tri- 
faith committee established by State As- 
semblyman Michael G. Rice (Democrat, 
Flushing)—has come to the same conclu- 
sion: there's something wrong at Queens 
College. 

However, the college administration and 
the Board of Higher Education conducted 
a “study” which, as expected, whitewashed 
themselves. They then decided on a legal 
fight against the jurisdiction of the State 
commission, ignored the services of the cor- 
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poration counsel and employed a private at 
torney, David W. Peck, who happens to 9*7 
a former chief justice of the appellate di- 
vision. 

The board won the first round when the 
State supreme court ordered the co on 
to take no action, stop its investigation and 
even dismiss “verified” complaints. The * 
pellate division has now reversed most 5 
that decision, and stressed the commission 
right to investigate and duty to report it“ 
findings to the Governor and the legislatur® 

But you would never know that from read- 
ing the dally press. Its coverage of the 8P“ 
pellate division decision, like its co and 
of the whole controversy, was inaccurate 
incomplete. 

The lower court ordered the commission 
to refrain from investigating.“ The higher 
court overruled this and specifically sav? 
permission to conduct investigations, stud 
les,“ ete. sald 

Yet the New York Times' headlines 
“State Is Ordered To Stop Inquiry.” TDS 
is dishonest journalism. Other stories were 
better, if not much, the News and the 
Island Press at least noting that the 
sion could conduct investigations, 

Tt goes without saying that the situation 
would have been cleared up long ago if 
represented similar proven discrimination 
against other minorities. (We're glad to ge 
the NAACP recognized the danger of exempt 
ing the board and college from bias inves 
tigations, and entered a friend-of-th 
brief.) 

But where are the indignant editoriais 
the public statements and effective action PY 
office holders who are so quick when other 
are discriminated against? Are Cath t 
second-class citizens because they are no 
more effectively organized? 


From the Tablet, June 23, 1962] 
TV SEARCHLIGHT ON QUEENS COLLEGE 
(By Anthony M. Lenti) 

Board of Higher Education 
Gustave Rosenberg was questioned about tb? 
anti-Catholic scandal at Queens Colleg? 
when he appeared on the TV show Search 
light“ June 3. 

This was Mr. Rosenberg's second appear 
ance on the program and, as in his earl! 
interview in December 1960, he was cl 
examined on the bias scandal by Milton Berg- 
erman of the Citizens Union. As in +e 
previous interview, Mr. Bergerman again 25 
pressed dissatisfaction with Mr. Rosenberg 
answers. ir 

Mr. Bergerman could not see how a 
Rosenberg could admit the competence 
the State commission for human rights 
investigate discrimination in the telepa# 
company and other agencies of public acd 
cern, but deny the competence of the e 
blas agency to investigate discriminati 
at Queens College. 

NÒ BIAS, BUT FOUR SUITS 

New York Times reporter, Leonard Buder. 
inquired what the board was doing “to an” 
this matter to an end once and for 
Mr. Rosenberg replied that the board wa ed 
the situation very carefully and had dec. 
there was no bias. But he then -conced ans 
“We're being sued in four different at 
now emanating from the same situation 
Queens College," nis 

The board chairman declared that u. 
committee had decided there was no discri™ 
ination at Queens after hearing 1,500 pases 
of sworn testimony.” He repeated the ame 
tion that he had heard testimony 
“under oath.” 

Mr, Rosenberg was apparently referring z 
the 1,305 pages of testimony heard by ni 
self and six other board members. Non’ 
that testimony was “sworn testimony,” 
was taken “under oath.” 

REVISES STORY of 


Mr. Rosenberg attributed the complaints 10 
discrimination at Queens to “two 
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Who claim they have not been promoted be- 
cause of religious discrimination.” This was 
an apparent revision of his position as given 
on the 1960 program. At that time he sald 
‘hat, “it was about 2½ years ago that one 
1 failed an appointment at Queens Col- 
Fic and he was a Roman Catholic. And sub- 
Quent to that, anonymous reports appeared 
“9 t Roman Catholics were being prejudiced 
Bainst [sic] r 
- Rosenberg did not attribute the bias 
Complaints to the fact that Catholics in 
ent teaching positions constituted 
“nly about 5 percent of the Queens College 
faculty, This, however, was the reason given 
7 the Tablet, Catholic Teachers Association 
2 yn Diocese and other civic groups 
their initial complaints. This marked dis- 
Portion of Catholics at the college was 
Subsequently confirmed by Queens faculty 
Members in testimony before the board's 
0. ttee, and also by the State commission 
human rights, formerly the State com- 
against discrimination (SCAD). 
win Rosenberg became somewhat excited 
ichen the point was made that SCAD had 
Sund anti-Catholic discrimination at 
Rueens after he and his board had given 
blic assurance that there was no bias at 
ap, lege. He had protested that the State 
they did not have the right to investigate 
With, tion at the college to begin 


bat: Bergerman asked him if it was the 
position that practices at the college 
Sta Something that “SCAD or any other 
mee or other agency that seeks to elimi- 
State crimination throughout the City and 
about no richt even to be concerned 
our t” Mr. Rosenberg declared: “That is 
Position.” 
DISCRIMINATION DEMOCRATIC? 


ca Protested that bias could not occur be- 
Pine we regulate and conduct our course 
unte Schools under a strict set of by- 
* Mr. Rosenberg did not mention the 
Raat Open letter of protest sent to Governor 
The feller by Dr. Carmyn J. Lombardo. 
that latter offered extensive documentation 
in one board was ignoring its own bylaws 
lig Promotion-denials given three Catho- 
— essor at Queens. All three had 
cum ed to the existence of anticatholi- 
— the college when called before the 
ther, Committee. The committee assured 
that there would be no reprisals against 
j zem. but they were later compelled to stand 
thes gent tor promotion by the very people 
13 had named in their testimony. 
tes addition, the Catholic professor who 
tined at the greatest length giving evl- 
recelt of discrimination at Queens has since 
tho ved an additional punishment. Al- 
20 Wen he has been on the faculty for over 
hia ears, he has recently been deprived of 
hig Curses in the evening session as well as 
tion. arses d the summer school ses- 
93,000 To date, he has been deprived of over 


* in income. 
dont on June 3, Mr. Rosenberg 
d Possibly see how any matter of bias 
ever ever happen or any prejudice could 
th happen with this democratic process 
at We use.” 


said: “T 


Hon. Francis Case 


SPEECH 
or 
HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1962 


wit: WEAVER, Mr. Speaker, it was 
Senuine shock and regret that I 
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learned of the passing of our good 
friend and great statesman, the Honor- 
able Francis Case, Senator from South 
Dakota. His death will create a void 
hard to fill in the lives and memories of 
those who knew him. 

Senator Case was a man of courage 
and vision, an able and astute leader 
in his State and in the great Midwestern 
Plains area. He served his constituents 
long and well and was universally re- 
spected and liked by those who knew 
him, worked with him, and even among 
those who from time to time opposed 
him in the political wars. 

Mr. Speaker, the State of South Da- 
kota and the American people have lost 
a fine and devoted friend and servant. 
His colleagues in the Congress have lost 
and do now mourn the passing of a good 
friend. 

Mrs. Weaver joins me in expressing 
sympathy to Senator Case's family. 


The Lack of Confidence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1962 


Mr, OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
country is concerned about certain de- 
velopments in the economic picture dur- 
ing recent months, and about the pol- 
icies and practices of the administration 
which have contributed to these unfa- 
vorable conditions. 

The Buffalo Evening News, one of the 
most respected voices in New York State, 
directs attention to this problem and re- 
lated causes in a recent editorial. I be- 
lieve it merits the attention of the re- 
sponsible authorities, including Congress, 
in the consideration of these fundamen- 
tal and basic issues. 

I submit the Buffalo Evening News edi- 
torial of June 21, 1962: 

Too HUNGRY For POWER 

President Kennedy seems honestly puzzled 
over the lack of business confidence in his 

tion—a climate of hostility he 
can’t seem to shake with all his “reassuring” 
speeches and gestures. 

In this case it is possible that his critics 
can help him more than his smartest and 
most trusted supporters to figure out what’s 
wrong—for many of the latter are a basic 
part of the problem. 2 

The causes of the chill that has been put 
on business confidence are no doubt multi- 
ple. But the main cause, we suggest, is this: 

When the Kennedys took office, the main 
power relationships in this country—busi- 
ness-labor-Government, executive-legisla- 
tive, Federal-State-local—were substantially 
in equilibrium. 

Our subtle system of “checks and bal- 
ances" was working well; the checks were 
all in fair balance, and no great underlying 
pressures were at work to upset them. Big 
business was not trying to “bust” labor; 
labor was not trying to “socialize” business; 
Congress was not trying to undercut the 
President's powers; the long trend toward 
centralizing more power in Washington had 
been checked; in fact, State and local 
budgets were the fastest growing of the 
1950's. 
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But ever since the new administration 
has been in office, its main thrust has been 
to upset this power equilibrium—by seeking 
in a host of ways to expand the Executive 
power at the expense of the legislative; the 
Federal area of responsibility at the expense 
of State and local; and far from least, the 
power role of the Presidency itself at the ex- 
pense of free enterprise and free labor on 
basic wage-price-profit decisions. 

Wedded to the idea of a “strong Presi- 
dency” and staffed at nearly all key points 
with dedicated and immensely self-confident 
believers in a planned economy directed by 
& powerful central bureaucracy, this admin- 
istration has been balked by Congress in 
much of its power drive. But its determina- 
tion to gather as many reins as possible into 
the President's hands seems unshaken. 

And this determination with respect to de- 
fining (and presumably enforcing) the White 
House will on wage-price-profit policies has 
actually been reasserted and reemphasized 
in every Kennedy “reassurance” that the 
administration is not really antibusiness at 
all. If business and labor will just let the 
public interest (as defined by the President) 
be their guide, he keeps saying in effect, 
there will be no need for confiict. 

It is only when they “force” the issue, by 
refusing to yield to such enlightened guid- 
ance, that Mr. Kennedy will pointedly re- 
mind them that Presidents are not “totally 
without resources in an engagement forced 
upon them because of hostility in one sector 
of society.” 

But the point to which he seems oblivious 
is how greatly this very concept enlarges 
any previous Presidential assertion of the 
Government's proper role at the marketplace 
of a free economy. It is his very determina- 
tion to use routinely such powers as previous 
Presidents held in reserve for the direst 
emergencies that will, if it prevails, grossly 
disrupt the heretofore hard-won power equi- 
librium among big government, big busi- 
ness, and big labor. 

And this, much more than either smiles 
or frowns, is what deepens the business com- 
munity’s fear and distrust of the direction 
in which the Kennedy administration is 
moving. For in the very attempt to manage 
the economy through big government’s 


guidelines,“ not only many businessmen but 


many perceptive labor leaders as well can 
begin to see this country moving far away 
from the free enterprise we have known— 
and into something more like a corporate 
state. 


Working for Uncle Sam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1962 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following article from the 
Daily Press, St. Marys, Pa.: 

WORKING FOR UNCLE Sam 

The U.S. News & World Report, regarded 
in many circles as one of the outstanding 
weekly publications in all America, has an 
article in this week headed wondering if a 
man's business of his own is worth the 
trouble. 

The article is no slam against the Ken- 
nedy administration as the same set of facts 
were true in the Eisenhower and Truman 
administrations, but does refer to the dam- 
age that could be done by the levying of 
additional Federal taxes, 

The article goes on to say—after taxes, 
what's left? To many a small businessman 
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the answer is this: “Not enough to justify 
starting or expanding a business, The rea- 
son businessmen feel that way is plain when 
you look at the tax bite in typical cases. 

And it is said the idea is beginning to take 
hold in Washington. 

The magazine refers to a typical case in 
reference to the tax bite as follows: 

Example: A. Smith is president and sole 
owner of the Smith Corp., a small company 
that pays him a salary, of $25,000 per year. 
It pays 100 other employees a total of 
$500,000 a year or an annual sale of $2 mil- 
lion. 

First, the government takes from Smith 
Corp. $30,000 in State and local levies, ex- 
cise and other taxes. 

Second, government takes from Smith 
Corp. $15,000 in social security taxes. As- 
sume this leaves the company with $100,000 
profit before Federal income taxes, 

Third, government takes from Smith Corp. 
$43,500 in Federal corporate income tax. 
Profit is now down to $53,500. Assumed that 
Smith puts 20 percent, $10,700 in new equip- 
ment and takes 80 percent, $42,800 in divi- 
dends for himself, 

Fourth, government takes from Mr. Smith 
$28,500 in personal taxes on his total income 
of $67,800 salary and dividends. 

Fifth, government takes from Smith em- 
ployees $57,000 in personal taxes on their 
pay. 

In the end, adding it all up Smith finds he 
has realized $39,300 in net income while the 
government in all its forms has realized 
$177,000. 

For every $1 he gets in income, govern- 
ment—Federal, State, and local—gets more 
than $4.50. 

Can you call this equitable by any stretch 
of the imagination? 


Extension of Export Control Act of 1949 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. B. F. SISK 


OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, June 25, 1962 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 11309) to provide 
for continuation of authority for regulation 
of exports, and for other purposes. 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, as a mem- 
ber of the Select Committee on Export 
Control, I wish to support the statement 
of my able chairman, Mr. PAUL KITCHIN, 
and to support the amendments offered 
as the unanimous recommendation of 
our select committee. 

There was considerable discussion of 
the proposed amendments by members of 
our select committee as to the necessity 
of emphasizing the possible economic 
effects upon the receiving country with 
reference to the Export Control Act. In 
view of the statements by the various 
department witnesses before our com- 
mittee in hearings last winter that the 
economic advantages or disadvantages 
were being given due consideration, along 
with possible military effects, it was the 
consensus of opinion that we were simply 
putting into law policies that are already 
being practiced by the departments who 
are administering this act. 

In view of the fact that, in my opinion, 
the Department of Commerce is doing 
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an excellent job in the administration of 
this act, it is my hope that none of this 
new language will cause any substantial 
change in policy or act to hinder our 
national program with reference to the 
countries affected by this act. 

Further, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to comment briefiy upon the statements 
by my colleague on the select committee, 
Mr. Lipscome, of California, with refer- 
ence to the furnishing of information by 
the Department of Commerce to our 
committee during our hearings. I rec- 
ommend to the Members of the House 
that they read the report put out by our 


‘select committee and specifically refer 


to the supplemental views by Mr, BOLAND, 
of Massachusetts, and myself wherein we 
outline the procedures with reference to 
requests to the Department of Commerce 
for information and reaction to these 
requests. It is my feeling that generally 
they were cooperative and I do not agree 
that there was any arbitrary withholding 
of essential information. 

I think it is important to the Members 
of the House to understand that the con- 
fidential nature of the material dealing 
with our trade applies equally to all coun- 
tries, those of the free world as well as 
the satellite countries, and is a policy 
of long standing which was developed 
to protect American businessmen from 
the promiscuous disclosure of so-called 
business and trade secrets and nowise 
represents a desire to withhold essential 
information pertaining to the criteria 
used in making a determination as to 
whether a license should or should not be 
granted as it concerns any item. 


What Flavor “Old Hickory“? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1962 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Lancaster News, Lancaster, S.C., of 
June 21, 1962: 

Orr THE RECORD 
(By E. Don Herd, Jr.) 

What flavor “Old Hickory?” During the 
presidential campaign of 1832, William L. 
Marcy, U.S. Senator from New York, avowed 
for the Jackson administration the doctrine, 
“To the victors belong the spoils.” We, as 
Jackson, and politicians for generations, ac- 
cepted this doctrine at face value; that is, 
until we read the Monroe Enquirer of June 
18, 1962. 

In an editorlal quoting Henry Belk, Mon- 
roe native, the Enquirer quietly acquiesced 
to Lancaster County and South Carolina’s 
overwhelming claim to Andrew Jackson’s 
birthplace, While we were warmly congratu- 
lating ourselves for having had a small part 
in cracking the great wall of Union County 
resistance, we read Mr. Belk’s concluding re- 
marks. Remarks which attempted to take 
the spoils from our victory. 

Mr. Belk blandly asserted that North 
Carolina can take full pride in the fact that 
Jackson's mold was the mold of North Caro- 
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lina. He was a product of his Salisbury mr 
study days * * * far from the spirit of 
South Carolina plantation lord * * * 

we prize this fact for North Carolina over 
and beyond the matters of whether his 

ery first was heard * * in Lan 
County.” 

Scotch-Irish blood boils: These assertion 
made our Scotch-Irish blood boil. For it 
quite evident to us that the Enquirer's writen 
one of the State's (North Carolina) 2 
knowledgeable and prolific writers, exempl 
fies in this editorial an almost complete mis- 
understanding of Jackson, history in gen- 
eral, and the psychological and environ: 
mental processes that create the hum 
character, te 

It is a well-known and accepted postula 
of child psychology that man is the end 
sults of the psychological and environmen 
influences of the first 6 or 7 years of 
child's life, Andy Jackson was no exception 
to this rule. The traits of character y0 10 
Andy exemplified to the British officer 
refusing to brush his boots were the a 
traits that produced in the grown man 
“flaming zeal” (Mr, Belk’s words) for a 
mocracy. Traits that were molded in Sou“ 
Carolina on the Crawford farm where 
son spent his days of youth, not in Nort? 
Carolina. * 

As to the impact of Andy's “Salisbury La 
study days, Mr. Belk should have check 
his history before making such sweep” 
statements. William G. Sumner, one of i, 
son’s biographers, says of those Salisb 00 
days that “his study of law had no infiuen 
on his career, and no significance for 
character, except that it shows him f of 
ing the set or fashion of the better lens 
young men of his generation.” Before . 
leave this particular Jackson biography com. 1 
pletely let us call to our North Carolinis® 
attention another of Sumner's statemen 
Sumner tells us it was during a "Jo * 
which he [Jackson] made to Charleston, 
the unquestioned center of the spirit of 
South Carolina plantation lord,” that Jack 
son had the chance to have “his mind 
opened to plans and ideas.“ 

In regard to Jackson’s ideas of democrat} 
and individualism we will agree that thes? 
ideas did not reflect those of the South ged 
lina plantation lords for Jackson was not 
product of the lowcountry plantation — 
Rather, Jackson and his kinfolks 
staunch Scotch-Irish Presbyterians from 
Pennsylvania and Virginia, who, like Lr 
Robertson's kinfolks in “Red Hills and Cg 
ton,” “did not live in magnolia groves 
tall white columns” to support their pore 
For they “did not care for magnolias ne 
magnolias were swampy; and “as for er 
white columns,” Jackson's kinfolks consid ve 
ed them pretentious. They did not belle” 
in calling their farms plantations, or tent 
selves southern planters. They were 20 
plain, Scotch-Irish, Jeffersonian, upcou2™? 
Puritans. To them Charleston and the plan- 
tation system stood for sin, luxury and u 
told evil. not 

Get off our voattails: It is really unt 
unusual for Jackson to have been a st 
champion of democracy and individual e 
dom for his steadfast Scotch-Irish kins he 
had fought the fight for democracy in np 
regular movement in 1760, in the ere 
Carolina legislative halls, and in the bloc 
less revolution of 1785, From the en. 
these same kinsmen came Andrew Ler 
Jim Bowie, John C. Calhoun, J. Marion Sizes 
and many, many others. Why then D 
North Carolina question the ability of Soge 
Carolina to produce an Andy Jackson? at 
believe it is but another North Carolins the 
tempt to hang on to the coattails ure 
greatness of South Carolina and her nee 
sons. We give fair warning to the ge"), 
men from the north State we will Ban- 
robbed of our rightful heritage by journ < 
tic chicanery. 
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House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 26, 1962 


8 Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
ton sl, I introduced a measure calling 
int the establishment of a Special Com- 
of ttee on Captive Nations in the House 
55 resentatives. This measure is 
not House Resolution 211. There are 
f sufficient words to express my pro- 
th gratitude and personal delight to 
who aore than 20 Members of the House 
la joined with me in that most stimu- 
Whi, and very enlightening discussion 
of ch took place then on the subject 
Reeve captive nations—CONGRESSIONAL 
CORD, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
— and the Necessity of a Special 
92 tive Nations Committee,” pages 
86-3311. 


lutte Popular response to House Reso- 
ution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
elasressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
the thoughts and feelings of many 
— who have taken the time to 
me on this subject. These citi- 
und are cognizant of the basic reasons 
erlying the necessity of the proposed 
the ttee. They understand clearly 
mit Vital contribution that such a com- 
rity Could make to our national secu- 
tha, Dterests. In many cases, they know 
no public or private body is in exist- 
Of sp day Which is devoted to the task 
ang Udying continuously, systematically, 
tion, Oblectivelx all of the captive na- 
ine} 


» those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
in th the numerous captive nations 
© Soviet Union itself. 
are use their thoughts and sentiments 
the tohdesstve and valuable, I include 
to jz, lowing responses of our citizens 
of tee Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
ReEcorp: 
Yon 21 Sm: I support your House Resolu- 
Daag, ` and would uke to see the resolution 
them t is so important. Please sustain 


in Congress 
Sood luek. e 
Yours truly, 
ROMAN SHENKOVICH. 
Hon CHrcaco, ILL., June 7, 1962. 


; HowanD W, Satri 

des ran, House Rules Committee, 

Washin 2 Building, 

PLoon Concressman SmrrH: Hon. DANTEL J. 

the ena troduced the resolution calling for 

on Ca blishment of a permanent Committee 

Seita Te Nations in the House of Repre- 

âre ae Those captive nations, which 

Russian ng toward their independence from 

help, Y Slavery and despotism need your 

Nations our support of a permanent Captive 

ttee will be appreciated. 

Truly yours, 

ALEX Konowat. 


Jersey Orry, NJ., June 8, 1962. 

bes Exe J. Poor, 

Washin se aes Building, 

le Sm: Enclosed please find a copy of a 
tter to the Honorable Howarn W. SMITH, 
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chairman of the House Rules Committee, 
concerning the House Resolution 211. . 
Please accept my sincere wishes for a 
successful passage of this resolution. 
Sincerely yours, 
KONSTANTYN Sawczuk, 
Ph. D. Candidate, Russian Institute, 
Columbia University. 


New Tonk, N. T., June 6, 1962. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman of House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: Kindly consider favorably the 
Flood resolution (H. Res. 211), for establish- 
ment in the House of Representatives of a 
special permanent Captive Nations Commit- 
tee, 


Very truiy yours, 
Unana Kozak. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., June 5, 1962. 
Hon. Howaap W. SMITH, 
Chairman of the House Rules Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: I hope that you will refer for a final 
vote by members of your committee the 
Flood resolution (H. Res. 211) calling for the 
establishment of a permanent Committee on 
Captive Nations in the House of Represent- 
atives. 

We should help the captive nations. 

Thank you. 

Yours, 
Sto M. NECHAY. 


Oregon State University Notes Charter 
Day Looks Ahead to 95th Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OH THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 26, 1962 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
July 2, 1862, President Lincoln signed the 
Morrill Act into law, and a unique ex- 
periment in education was started. 
Through the sale of public lands, each 
State participating in the act was able 
to raise a sum of money to provide for a 
State college or university. Oregon 
State University, at Corvallis, Oreg., 
gained its initial impetus from the 
$214,000 received from the sale of pub- 
lic lands under the provisions of this act. 
Today, the annual income of $6,000 from 
this fund would pay the salary of only 
one professor. Yet, the real impact of 
the Morrill Act will always be that it 
recognized the need for inexpensive pub- 
lic education facilities. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article detailing the im- 
portance of the Morrill Act to Oregon 
State University. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OSU Norges CHARTER Day; LOOKS AHEAD TO 
95rH YEAR 

October 27, 1962, is Oregon State’s birth- 
day. It starts its 95th year this fall. 

The Legislative Assembly of Oregon desig- 
nated Oregon State University, then Corvallis 
College, as the land-grant institution of 
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Oregon on October 27, 1868, This date has 
ever since been OSU's charter day. 

This is the date that Oregon first began 
its support of public higher education with 
Oregon State University being the first State 
institution in Oregon. 

In taking this action the legislature ac- 
cepted the provisions of the Morrill Act 
which President Lincoln had signed on July 
2, 1862. This was the famed land-grant col- 
lege act that opened the doors of college to - 
all who were capable of higher learning and 
helped to pioneer, settle and develop the 
United States. 

Congress defined the purpose of the land- 
grant institutions in these words: “The lead- 
ing object shall be, without excluding other 
scientific and classical studies, and including 
military tactics, to teach such branches of 
learning as are related to agriculture and 
the mechanic arts, in order to promote the 
liberal and practical education of the in- 
dustrial classes in the several pursuits and 
professions in life.” 

The Oregon Legislature directed that “all 
students sent under the provisions of this 
act be instructed in all the arts, sciences, 
and other studies in accordance with the 
act of Congress.” 

OSU started the century in the early 1900's 
with half a dozen buildings, four professional 
schools and a few hundred students. Now, 
in its 94th year, it has a plant valued at 
approximately $55 million, about 70 major 
buildings, curricula in 10 major schools in- 
cluding the rapidly growing graduate school, 
and an enroliment just under 10,000 
students, 

From its small beginnings, OSU has de- 
veloped an international reputation, par- 
ticularly in a number of its more or less 
specialized fields, so that today it attracts 
students not only from every county in 
Oregon but also from 41 other States and 
39 foreign countries. 


Women’s Role in Politics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, Monday, June 25, 1962, I was 
privileged to attend a meeting of the 
New York State Democratic Committee 
at the Hotel Commodore in New York 
and to listen to a brief but excellent ad- 
dress by Mrs. Mae Gurevich, vice chair- 
man of the committee. 

Mrs. Gurevich is indeed a very capable 
leader, a loyal American, and a devoted 
and inspiring worker for the Democratic 
Party and its causes. Back in the 17th 
century Daniel Defoe observed: “A 
woman of sense and manners is the finest 
and most delicate part of God's crea- 
tion.” This is a most apt description of 
Mrs. Gurevich, who is truly a woman of 
sense and manners, 

In the activities of the Democratic 
Party of New York State, which repre- 
sents more women than men, women 
should play a more important and an 
ever more effective role in the affairs of 
the party. When President Kennedy 
recently established the President's 
Commission on the Status of Women 
he emphasized that “women should be 
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assured the opportunity to develop their 
capacities and fulfill their aspirations” 
and that we should enable women “to 
fulfill their role as wives and mothers 
while making a maximum contribution 
to the world around them.” In this re- 
spect, there are thousands upon thou- 
sands of women in New York State 
whose skills and talents can be better 
utilized for the greater good of the com- 
munity and the State. 

I believe that men need not have 
any fear of women’s role in politics, for 
as the poet, George Pope Morris, said: 


“*Twas ever thus, when in life's storm 
Hope’s star to man grows dim, 
An angel kneels, in woman’s form, 
And breathes a prayer for him.” 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am glad to insert into the 
Recorp the text of Mrs. Gurevich’s re- 
marks, which are as follows: 

WOMEN’S ROLE IN POLITICS 


(Remarks of Mrs. Mae Gurevich, vice 
chairman of the New York State Demo- 
cratic Committee, Hotel Commodore, 
Monday, June 25, 1962) 

I am pleased to have been afforded the 
opportunity to address you on this impor- 
tant occasion. 

While we women have no wish to usurp all 
of the credit for the advancement the Demo- 
cratic Party is making, nevertheless I feel 
obligated to pay tribute to all women of the 
Democratic State Committee. 

It has ben truly said by one of our sages 
that “Next to God, mankind is indebted to 
women, first for life itself, and then for mak- 
ing it worth living.” One of the ways woman 
has made life worth living has been by her 
political activity on behalf of the Demo- 
cratic Party, whose philosophy, legislative 
record, and candidates are most attractive 
and appealing to the distaff side. 

The success of the Democratic Party with- 
in the last 10 years parallels the growth in 
numbers and intensified activities of the 
Democratic women in the State of New York. 
Success has been recently achieved by the 
Democratic Party in areas where a Republi- 
can one-party system had been entrenched 
for a century or more, 

The activities of the Democratic women 
are growing stronger and stronger. Their 
blows in behalf of our party are resounding 
louder and louder. Today, thanks to women 
in large part, there are more Democrats hold- 
ing office throughout the State of New York 
than ever before. 

In selecting a candidate, the political con- 
ventions are vitally concerned with the selec- 
tion of a candidate who will appeal to wom- 
en. Thus the women are recognized, not 
only as a potent task force, but also as the 
largest and most important bloc of voters to 
be pleased and placated. 

This recognition has not come easily to us 
women. For as men became more and more 
preoccupied with their business, sports, and 
community activities, the women have been 
emanciptaed to more and more leisure time 
by modern science. As a result, great num- 
bers of them have become more active in 
politics at every level, in campaigns, con- 


ventions, and as the molders of political 


opinions. 

Women are no longer regarded as neo- 
phytes, dreamers or as auxiliary shock troops 
in the science of politics. We have taken 
over the duties of the men as election board 
inspectors and district captains and ac- 
quitted ourselves well. We cast more votes 
than the men. We ring doorbells and tele- 
phones for our cause from dawn to dusk, 
and later. We sell our product in beauty 
parlors, at PTA meetings, on the street, 
at bridge games, in the shopping centers, and 
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wherever else there is an opportunity and 
an audience. Our wares are the Democratic 
Party and its candidates. 

Women are citizens first. What is good 
for the community and the State is good 
for the women. Women have proven that 
they are neither superficial nor naive in 
their political thinking, nor in the execu- 
tion of their political. judgment. 

It was Shakespeare who said that “the 
intuitions of a woman are better and more 
reliable than those of a man. Her quick 
decisions, without conscious reasons, are 
frequently far superior to a man’s most de- 
liberate deduction.” A woman intuitively 
senses and knows she is on the right team 
whereas a man slowly rationalizes about 
this, Whether from rationalization or from 
intuition, thank God, fortunately, we are all 
on the right team when we support the 
Kennedy program and oppose the hypocrisy, 
callousness and indifference to the people's 
problems by the Republican Party. 

We in New York State proudly subscribe 
to the Kennedy doctrine of human rights, 
Here, we Democrats have outstanding po- 
tential candidates for Governor and all elec- 
tive offices. We can win, But we must be 
united first. Then, and only then, can we 
be confident of victory. 

To achieve this victory, we must have a 
tremendous all-out drive for full registration 
for every eligible voter in New York State. 
This will elect good Democratic officials by 
good citizens. We must never forget that 
bad officials are elected by bad citizens, 
because they do not bother to vote. 

We women are dedicated to the all-out 
fight for a Democratic victory. We have the 
candidates; we have the issues; we have the 
know-how; and, most important, we have 
Bill McKeon as our State chairman. We 
women of the Democratic Party have long 
needed a leader like him. We women have 
long needed a chairman with his ability to 
draw upon the potential wealth of our un- 
tapped resources, and to utilize those re- 
sources to the best advantage of our party. 

Above everything else, we must have a 
united Democratic Party, of the young and 
old, reform and regular, upstater and down- 
stater, east-sider and west-sider, farmer 
and city dweller, suburbanite and urbanite, 
male and female, We must close ranks now, 
so that we can march shoulder to shoulder 
to victory this November, 

Public opinion is on our side. However, 
now, we must capture the public’s con- 
fidence. 

As for the women, I pledge that we shall 
campaign from dawn to dusk, from door to 
door, from 17 years to 70 years, from Buffalo 
to Montauk, from Plattsburgh to Flatbush, 
from Albany to St. Albans, for a Democratic 
victory in all legislative, judicial and exe- 
cutive offices. I know that you are with 
us in this crusade. 

Thank you for your loyal support and your 
unstinting cooperation in the furthering of 
our cause. May we always remember that 
what is morally wrong is never politically 
right. We Democrats are fighting the battle 
of justice and humanity. 


The Farm Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1962 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 


an editorial from the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal of June 23, 1962, and 
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Gerald L, Dearing’s column in the same 
issue. 
They follow: ; 
FREEMAN MARCHES DOWN 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville tty 
must be thinking these days of the old di 
that goes: 


“The King of France went up the hill with 
twenty thousand men; pill 

The King of France came down the A 
and ne'er went up again.” 


Mr. Freeman marched up Capitol Hill K- 
week with a smaller army“ than the 
ot France led, but with powerful forces 
nevertheless. Now he has come down fr —.— 
the Hill, smarting from the defeat the H 
handed him on his farm proposal. is 

Whether he tries to march up again t 
problematic. If he is wise, though, he went 

His opponents in the House have made of 
clear now that they don’t want his ey 
legislation. They don’t want it because th 
do not believe the farmers of the NA 
want or need the tight controls over oe 
operations he advocates. Further, the 
don't belleve his proposals would do for 
Nation what he claims they will do. does 

The defeat of the administration bill did 
not solve the farm problem. All that it 
was buy time in which to consider a m 
reasonable approach to the matter. La 
any new legislation, the farm program 
verts to the 1958 act. The question now 
how to build from that base. ware 

Members of Congress surely must be A ‘ing 
that the people of the Nation are begon- 
tired of haggling over this problem. up 
gress has had almost 15 years to come 
with a sensible plan. Billions have 
spent and billions more will be spent 
stopgaps and experiments, Na- 

In the meantime the structure of the b. 
tion's agriculture has been changing ess 
cally. Farming has become a big busin to 
and the people in it are going to hade f 
find a way to live with that fact. Many dô 
them have expressed their willingness to 
80. 
The need, therefore, is for legislation thas 
will make it possible for agriculture to opts 
away from Government controls as rapidly 
possible, d 

If Mr. Freeman cannot help Congress an 
that kind of solution, perhaps he sho 
make way for someone who will, 


re- 
is 


COTTON COoMMENT—FREEMAN’s SECOND 1 
URE To Pur Over REGIMENTATION OF F. es 
ERS MORE IGNOBLE THAN His FIRST; 
ADMINISTRATION NEEDED 

(By Gerald L. Dearing) ext 

Last year when Orville L. Freeman pis 
charging up the hill to Congress with is 
red banners fiying to win support fOr an- 
omnibus farm bill he was rebuffed but ions 
aged to carry from the field some 
of the booty that he sought. 

This year he reworded his proposa a 
tossed in some things to win the urban 1 
and charged back into the fight. His gool 
as in the first bill, was the absolute co? 
of American agriculture. t 

This year he not only was rebuffed, Lee 
badly trounced. He got nothing from 
Congress in spite of coercion, pressure 
threats, and promises. u- 

Congress rejected the Idea that a puree is 
crat in Washington can manage a f 
affairs better than the farmer himself. 10 

It did not believe that his program were’ 
cost less money. The heavy expenditrs 
and the minor surplus decrease resume 
from his emergency feed and W wert 
programs are a matter of record. They trey 
on a voluntary basis. How much more sr 
would have cost had they been comp 
can only be conjectured. arm 

Unless there is legislation, controls of fan. 
prices and supports go back to the Agric! 
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aa Act of 1958. This is a program devised 
= administrative decisions, for an under- 
standing of the problems of each crop and 
thuPathy for the farmer and the difficulties 
at he faces, 
law rly administered, It is a workable 
fart Since it lets price determine the way the 
er moves, rather than controls. Wheat 
un exception. 
The question is: Can it be properly ad- 
tunlsterea by those now in charge? Can 
ve sympathetic with farmers? 

- Freeman's efforts have been to develop 
eislation that was not sought by farmers, 
la goal was to win city votes and the legis- 

res was slated in that direction. 
Uthorship of this attempt to regiment 
c ture can be traced to Dr, Willard 
tha ane, who has preached the doctrine 
t American farmers are not capable of 
Drise B their own choice, that free enter- 
har is evil, and only those in Government 
Re the right and ability to make decisions. 
cu and China have regimented agri- 
Ure; Russia has rationing and the Chi- 
Are starving. The free enterprise sys- 


— has succeeded in providing abundance 
the United States. Therefore it must be 
destroyed. 


tt 2 ngress has repudiated this line of 
g and its authors. 


. de Mr. Freeman should return, with 
home ochrane, of course, to his Minnesota 
ticat land. Or, if that is politically imprac- 
or * can be given the post of Secretary 
Ribi alth, Education, and Welfare when Mr. 
en. COT resigns. There he could stir up 
Ande antagonism to defeat the King- 
br son medicare bill and the ald for school 


What’s Wrong With American Steel? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


N OF PENNSYLVANIA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1962 


tenet GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
Rr to extend my remarks in the 
from +, I include the following article 
the Titusville Herald: 
arts Wrong WITH AMERICAN STEEL? 


that “2 days ago the U.S. Navy announced 
Brado purchased 3,500 tons of high 
ed Steel from a West German mill to be 
The Po the construction of missile ships. 
8135 00 7 Said that it saved 30 percent or 
in buying the steel from West Ger- 
Alyy stead of from a U.S. producer. 
other 8 the Navy did not disclose any 
tract Sartell steelmen figure that the con- 
Which taled $357,000 for the German steel 
the U Would have cost $510,000 if bought in 
Val tact States. The Navy's chief of na- 
Made en said: “I regard the savings 
the rom foreign purchases as a bonus to 
much aia ee taxpayers.” But just how 
— d the Federal Government save“? 

Order Steel economist estimates that the 
worker, ud have provided jobs for 300 steel- 
would ti 1 month. Their paychecks 
mum ve totaled $382,000 and the mini- 
Would Federa] income tax of 20 percent 
The 82 ae given the US. Treasury $76,500. 
tax Sa percent Federal corporation income 
the profit from the order would have 
tument nener $25,500. So while the Gov- 
CUE itse Saved” the taxpayers $153,000, it 
au the f out of $102,000 in revenue. When 
eration hidden taxes are taken into consid- 
be abl Dand hardly any person alive would 
thers ~ to Come up with the exact figure— 
may have been no “saving” at all. 
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Union officials are reported to be not much 
alarmed at the transaction. But, unfortu- 
nately, two mills which could have made 
the identical grade of steel are located in 
Pennsylvania, a State which is having severe 
unemployment problems, especially in steel. 
Ironically, the West German mills, which 
are said to be so modern and efficient, were 
built with the help of US. foreign aid. 
These foreign aid funds came in part from 
the taxes on profits of American steel com- 
panies and the taxes on wages of American 
steelworkers. 

The Kennedy administration, like the one 
preceding it, Is deeply concerned with the 
Nation's balance-of-payments deficit. The 
West German steel will have to be paid for 
in US. dollars and, even though the price 
is a comparatively small amount, this will 
further aggravate the deficit. 

The Navy's action is not only a blow to 
the American steel industry but to American 
prestige, something which the Democratic 
candidate for President in the last campaign 
Claimed we did not have enough of. And, 
to further the indignity, the Navy announced 
last Monday that it will buy more foreign 
steel. One newspaper columnist wrote that, 
when the latest pride of the American nu- 
clear submarine fleet is launched in the 
not-too-distant future, it may bear a small 
nameplate: “Made in Germany.” 


Commonsense About the Common Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA , 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 26, 1962 


Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Speaker, tomorrow, debate begins on 
the Trade Expansion Act of 1962. In 
view of this fact, I should like to ask per- 
mission to insert in the Record the text 
of a speech of mine which I made to the 
Chamber of Commerce of Greater Pitts- 
burgh's World Trade Council on Febru- 
ary 22 of this year. 

The speech follows: 

CoMMONSENSE ABOUT THE COMMON MARKET 
(Remarks of William S. Moorhead to the 

World Trade Council of the Chamber of 

Commerce of Greater Pittsburgh) 

The entire free world is engaged in a mili- 
tary, political and economic struggle with 
the forces of international communism. 

On the political and economic front, there 
is one development of almost overriding im- 
portance. 

We have had our eyes so riveted upon the 
crises of Berlin, the Congo and Laos that we 
have failed to realize the significance and the 
breathtaking possibilities of the European 
Common Market. 

After World War II, Europe was a weak and 
divided continent, a vacuum attracting So- 
viet aggression. We propped up Europe with 
the Marshall plan and NATO and defended 
it by our monopoly of atomic and nuclear 
weapons. 

With our loss of our nuclear monopoly, the 
policy of unifying and strengthening the 
European economy became more urgent. We 
encouraged the Treaty of Rome, which, in 
1957, established the European Common Mar- 
ket. 

The success of the European Common Mar- 
ket has been so remarkable that it has ex- 
ceeded dreams of its most loyal supporters. 
Its success has been so great and its future 
so certain that the British Government, de- 
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spite all the historic pressures for holding 
aloof from the European Continent, has de- 
cided to negotiate for membership in the 
Common Market. The British are attempt- 
ing to joint not to rescue the Common Mar- 
ket from its weakness but to reap the bene- 
fits of membership in it. To do this Britain 
may have to adapt, though not necessarily 
weaken its ties with the Commonwealth, 
modify its traditional balance of power pol- 
icy toward France and Germany and even 
surrender some of its sovereignty to the Eu- 
ropean political institutions. Some of Brit- 
ain's partners in the European Free Trade 
Association—the Outer Seven—will certainly 
want to follow suit. If these negotiations 
are successful, the European Economic Com- 
munity will be enlarged to include more than 
230 million consumers and producers whose 
goods, farm products and workers can even- 
tually move across national frontiers nearly 
as freely as ours move across our own State 
borders. 

The struggle between our Western society 
and the Communist society has often been 
called a struggle for the minds and the souls 
of men. In our nuclear age, so long as there 
exists a balance of power and terror, neither 
side can impose its doctrine and its ideology 
upon the other. The struggle for the minds 
of men is not going to be decided merely by 
propaganda. We are not going to convert 
our adversaries and they are not going to 
convert us. 

The modern competition between the two 
societies turns on their respective capacities 
to become powerful and great; to become the 
leaders in science and technology; to see that 
their people are properly educated in order 
to operate such a society; to give their people 
the satisfaction which comes from having 
the opportunity to work for their best hopes. 

In this connection, if the European Com- 
mon Market continues to flourish, it will 
exert a tremendous magnetic attraction upon 
the peoples . captive nations of East- 
ern Europe. s Western Euro rospers, 
the Eastern European nations eae of neces- 
sity, be drawn closer to the Western orbit and 
further from the Soviet orbit. If we permit 
ourselves to look hopefully into the far dis- 
tant future, this magnetic attraction may 
even extend into the heart of Soviet Russia. 

Thus far, the success of the European Com- 
mon Market has served well the international 
political objectives of the free world. Shall 
we continue to promote and even expand the 
concept of the Common Market? The over- 
riding policy question that confronts us and 
all the rest of the Western World is—shall 
we come together in one great trading com- 
munity which includes not only Western 
Europe and North America but also Japan, 
Australia, Latin America, and Africa—or do 
we go our separate ways fragmenting the 
non-Communist world? Such a free world 
trading community would represent a con- 
centration of economic power and economic 
dynamics beyond anything the world has yet. 
seen—and far beyond anything Mr. Khru- 
shchev has ever dreamed of. Such a trading 
community would so clearly demonstrate the 
vigor of its competitive free market consumer 
economy that, to more and more people, 
communism would look like a wave of the 
past. 

For international political reasons, it seems 
clear that our policy of sponsoring the Com- 
mon Market in the past and for coming closer 
to it in the future have been and are en- 
tirely sound. 

On the other hand, in economic terms, 
have we, like Frankenstein, created a monster 
which will rise up to destroy us? Will more 
and more of our American workers be thrown 
out of work because of a flood of Effropean 
manufactured goods coming into our mar- 
kets? To save our economic lives, must we 
fragment the free world by hiding American 
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business behind a high wall of protective 
tariff? 

I think not. I think we should talk com- 
monsense about the Common Market. I 
think that the European Common Market 
should not be looked upon as an economic 
menace but as a magnificent economic op- 


portunity. 

I think it is a magnificent opportunity 
because I have great faith in the American 
free enterprise system and in the ability of 
American businessmen to compete. The very 
existence of the World Trade Council of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Greater Pittsburgh 
makes me believe this, You have formed 
the world trade council not because you are 
afraid of world trade but because you want 
to take advantage of it. I salute you as 
frontline soldiers in the economic battle 
against communism. 

Furthermore, I believe that you have taken 
a position which is a sound business one. 
Today the American economy, which de- 
veloped so mtly because it had a 
mass market of 48 States in a free trading 
area, is productive enough to meet not only 
the demands of the people of 50 States but 
many of those of an expanding world market 
as well. At home, there is no longer pent-up 
demand such as existed in the immediate 
post war years. Instead our domestic mar- 
ket can be expected to grow more slowly, 
prompted largely by the demands of a grow- 
ing population and replacements. To con- 
tinue to raise our living standards, it 18 
obvious we must find new customers. For a 
long time these new customers will not be 
found in the underdeveloped countries of 
the world. However, they can be found m 
the highly developed countries in Europe, 
Canada, and Japan. 

For instance, in testimony given before the 
Joint Economic Committee this past Decem- 
ber, one witness estimated that only 10 per- 
cent of the families in the present Common 
Market area owned television sets as com- 
pared with 89 percent of the families in the 
United States; 20 percent owned radios as 
compared with 96 percent here and a mere 
12 percent have either refrigerators or wash- 
ing machines as against well over 90 percent 
of the families in this country. 

Further, wages have grown up at a rate in 
excess of 5 percent per year for many Euro- 
pean countries and almost 10 percent per 
year for Germany since 1955. These wage 
increases reflect increases in the gross na- 
tional product in real terms, which has also 
grown substantially for all the Common Mar- 
ket countries reaching from an average of 
3.5 percent for France to 9.2 percent for Ger- 
many for roughly the same period. These 
comparisons confirm my own impressions 
from a recent trip to Europe. I am con- 
vinced that Europe is about to begin the 
greatest consumer buying spree the world 
has ever seen. Consider the European wom- 
en. As the European labor shortage con- 
tinues the upper income people will be able 
less and less to rely on domestic help. They 
must turn to labor-saving devices. Consider 
the workingman’s family. As the husband’s 
paycheck increases, as wages continue to go 
up, his wife is going to insist upon some of 
the advantages that American women have. 
Consider the fact that consumer credit and 
modern merchandizing techniques are just 
beginning to make their impact felt on the 
European economy. All of these things 
should stimulate demands tremendously. 
Who is going to satisfy them? Is it going to 
be only European business employing Euro- 
pean workers or are we going to join in and 
let American business and American workers 
share in supplying this demand for goods? 

Today we have a head start. We have the 
technology and we have the mass market 
for these types of products. This gives us 
a competitive advantage. If we act now, we 
can enter an expanding market in fields in 
which we are specialized befote the Europe- 
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ans develop their.own mass production in 
these fields. If we wait too long the Europe- 
ans will develop their own factories for their 
Own mass market and American business 
and American labor will have lost a price- 
less market. If we refuse to enter into a 
trading relationship with Europe, then Eu- 
rope will certainly refuse to lower its com- 
mon external tariff wall against us. Capital 
investment and technical know-how can leap 
over tariff walls—jobs cannot. If we refuse 
to act, or even worse, if we revert to pro- 
tectionism, the present tendency of Amer- 
ican business to invest in productive facil- 
ities abroad will be accelerated and more and 
more jobs for American workers will be lost. 
Obviously, the Europeans will not let us 
come into their market unless they have 
something in return. This is where Pres- 
ident Kennedy’s trade pro become im- 
portant. On March 12 the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representatives 
will begin hearings on these proposals. This 
will be the beginning of one of the toughest 
and most important battles in Congress this 
year. 

Three alternatives face America and the 
Congress. We can either do nothing, or re- 
sort to protectionism, or negotiate a trading 
relationship with the free world. 

In reality, there are only two alternatives 
because to do nothing is unthinkable. If 
we do nothing we cannot increase our ex- 
ports and yet we cannot protect ourselves 
from imports. To maintain or increase our 
market in Europe for American goods it will 
be necessary for us to negotiate with the 
Common Market to reduce the common ex- 
ternal tariff and other restrictions against 
American goods. At present the President's 
authority to negotiate under the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act is extremely limited 
because the authority has been exhausted 
and because the item by item negotiation 
required under the act is not suitable for 
dealing with a block of countries like the 
Common Market. 

On the other hand, if we resort to protec- 
tionism, we can expect certain results to 
follow. We can expect our exports to fall as 
our allies erect protectionist barriers against 
us. Production would fall and unemploy- 
ment increase because we would be produc- 
ing for a more limited market. We could 
expect an increase In capital investment 
abroad with correspondingly less capital 
available for investment in job-creating pro- 
duction in the United States. As our in- 
dustry became less and less competitive be- 
cause it was protected from competition 
from abroad, we could expect to lose our 
share in the third markets such as Latin 
America and the other developing nations. 
Although the siren call of protectionism may 
be attractive in the short run it would, in 
the long run, be disastrous for American 
business and American labor. 

Further, the choices of doing nothing and 
of reverting to more protectionism would 
both be equally dangerous for our balance 
of payments. Under the present authority 
of the Trade Agreements Act, we have about 
exhausted the possibilities for further bar- 
gaining with other countries and with the 
Common Market. With every year that slips 
by without a new effort to secure a better 
competitive position for American 4 
the prospect for increasing our share of the 
booming European market grows dimmer, 
Because of the vast range of our interna- 
tional commitments and responsibilities, we 
cannot afford to cut down significantiy on 
our flow of funds abroad. To curtail im- 
ports through greater protectionism would 
only be to deny our trading partners overseas 
the means with which to buy our products. 
The only feasible solution to our balance of 
payments problems is to increase our ex- 
ports. But neither inaction nor protection- 
ism will accomplish that goal. 
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We cannot, of course, be certain that new 
b authority would guarantee ys 
favorable balance of payments. But 
much we know: Year after year, the U 

far more goods than it im 15 
both in total and in our trade wi 
Western Europe. Even if, after new tariff Te” 
ductions, our imports and exports should e% 
pand only in equal proportions, our 
surplus would be larger, thus giving 
more satisfactory margin with which 
nance our military and aid programs 4 
private investments, tourist expend! 
and the like. of 

During the period in which our balance 
payments is being adjusted we must guard 
against an international financial er — 
which could cause a run on the dollar my 
on our gold. Next week, on February 27; —. 
committee in Congress, the Banking on 
Currency Committee, will begin hearings — 
legislation to provide special borrowing ff 
rangements for the International Mone 
Fund. The strengthening of the In only 
tional Monetary Fund is important not he 
in the short-term situation but also in 
long run because stability of the 15 
currencies, and particularly the dollar, oe 
essential for international trade in the 
world. jd 
The third alternative, that of a free bag 
trading community, offers the only hope 
world peace and world prosperity. 

That is not to say that a world trading 
position will be entirely a bed of roses. Id 
must learn to be again competitive in t 
markets. From 1940 almost to the presens 
American business has been operating ne 
seller’s market. Almost an entire gener® up 
of American businessmen has grown 
without facing the difficulties of a buyers 
market. It is easier for a busin nere 
sell exclusively in the United States W. 
language, currency, and taste are the ted 
While there was unmet demand in the Un! fot 
States, it was perfectly understandable 
the businessman to take the easier The 
Today, that course is no longer possible. 
expanding markets of the future will cad 
found abroad. It is up to the 
businessman to seek them aggressively- te 

The Federal Government has a legitime 
function to perform in assisting Americhy 
business to be competitive in the wor 
market. the 

A program has been established under 
direction of the Department of Commer’ 
to promote exports, both by increasing & op- 
ness among U.S. businessmen of sales 
portunities abroad and by increasing toren 
awareness ot the wide array and high aue 
of the US. products. The program int geld 
regional conferences and a more active 
service in the United States to provide int 
mation on foreign markets, trade um- 
and missions abroad, and an increased n we 
ber of Government commercial represen 
tives to ald the U.S. businessman in- 

In addition to improving the flow of 
formation about export possibilities, 1 


us ê 
to fi- 


mensions of credit availability and ¢ risks 
insurance for commercial and political 
steps designed to place the U.S. business™™ 
on a par with foreign exporters. The EXPO 
Import Bank has established, in cooper® 
with the commercial banks and a group 
insurance companies, simplified and e 
ed opportunities for obtaining credi able 
export insurance. An exporter is now ad- 
to arrange for full credit and insurance 
vantages directly with his local bank. 
Our tax policies should be updated, en 
Many foreign factories which have are 
built from scratch since World War 
far more modern and efficient than nig?” 
Too many of our plants are obsolescent ea 
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*ralized depreciation allowances. and tax 
credit for plant improvement. 
to t modernization, however, will tend 
dislocate workers. Therefore, accompany- 
ing any measures to stimulate modernization 
there should be a manpower retraining act 
80 that our work force will be upgraded so 
as to be able to perform the new jobs which 
expanding and changing economy will 


Provide. 

y we must recognize that there are 
rome industries in which no degree of 
the tion or training of workers will do 

job. In these industries a degree of 
geared to tariffs or quotas must 
Continued for the period of time neces- 
tary to allow adjustment to take place. 
Financial and technical assistance should be 
Provided to make this transition as painless 
às Possible, 
un We take these steps, we will be competi- 
ve with Europe—not only in Europe but 
Also in the third markets of the world. We 
find new customers for our production, 
— gur production and our employment will 


Not only will we be working for world 
atberitz but also for world peace. If the 
‘Ustrialized nations of the free world are 
Cooperating together, then problems that of 
Berlin or Laos become more manageable be- 
— overall political and economic pow- 
4 the West will be more than a match 
ar the Communist world. 
un Deteen hundred sixty-two is the year for 
the United States to take the leadership in 
the Seat and historic business of uniting 
non-Communist world in one low tariff 
trading area. Unquestionably, the expan- 
Pg ol the European Common Market and 
ahi Creation of a free world trading relation- 
2 present the Soviet system with its 
To 
Work for this end, as you are doing, is to be 
engaged truly in the great conflict of our age 
and to be doing the real work that we are 


HON. TOM V. MOOREHEAD 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 26, 1962 


Mr. MOOREHEAD of Ohio. Mr. 
Speaker, we have had a torrent of of- 
cla] Propaganda in support of the trade 
*XPansion bill for more than 6 months. 
Peading of the newspapers and listening 

the radio or viewing television pro- 
thems on the subject one would think 

t there is only one side to the 
question. 


Such one-sided presentation does not 
Promote the best legislation. The offi- 
iy outpourings have hardly left space 

newspapers or over the air for 
ntation of the other side. Such sat- 
tion of the media of communication 
des hand in hand with and indeed is 
of instrument of greater concentration 
Oorewer in the executive branch of the 
vernment. 
f It is with great satisfaction that I offer 
Or the Recor» at this point a statement 
made last night over the television that 
actually contrary to the official 
Propaganda. The speaker was O. R. 
of ner bein. who has devoted a number 
Years to the subject of tariffs and 
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trade and has been active in keeping 
abreast of the developments in this field. 

My colleagues will be interested in 
what he had to say about the concentra- 
tion of power in the White House and 
the State Department in the matter of 
regulating our foreign commerce, and 
the strenuous efforts to push Congress 
to one side, contrary to the constitutional 
investiture of Congress with top author- 
ity in this field. 

Mr. Strackbein’s statement follows: 

TRADE EXPANSION BILL 


(TV address oyer channel 5, Washington, 
D.C, by O. R. Strackbein, chairman, the 
Nationwide Committee on Import-Export 
Policy, June 25, 1962) 

Two weeks ago I spoke about the trade 
expansion bill and the exaggerated claims 
that have been made for it in official propa- 
ganda, I feel that a further refutation of 
that massive propaganda is necessary if we 
are to understand the legislation that Con- 
gress will consider very soon. 

Without denying the value of trade, I. e., 
of both exports and imports, and admitting 
the value of much of our foreign trade, we 
are nevertheless not justified in looking to 
exports to solve our economic problems or 
even to help very materially in solving them. 

Exports, after all, represent only about 3.7 
percent of our total national product and 
account for the employment of only about 
2% million workers out of 67 million. 
Moreover, if we increase exports we must 
also increase imports, thus offsetting the em- 
ployment-generating power of exports. In 
any event, an increase of 10 percent in ex- 
ports, which is one of the goals of the De- 
partment of Commerce, would add only 
about 250,000 workers to our payrolls, even 
if the increase in imports did not, as it cer- 
tainly would, counteract such employment. 

This is a small figure to set against the 
requirements of more than 2 million new 
job seach year. Population increase ac- 
counts for about half of these and automa- 
tion for the other haif. 

The more likely result of this effort to in- 
crease our exports through further disman- 
tling of our tariff would be a shrinkage of 
employment rather than an increase. This, 
as I pointed out two weeks ago, would be the 
effect because hundreds of our manufactur- 
ers in scores of industries, including among 
them some of the most efficient and largest 
of our industries, would not build new plants 
or expand existing ones if they are faced 
with sharp and rising import competition. 
Consequently, instead of leading to higher 
employment, the new and drastic tariff- 
cutting program would be rewarded with 
greater employment stagnation than we ex- 
perience even now. 

Thirty of our leading industries dropped 
1.1 million workers from 1950 to 1960 while 
our population expanded by 18.4 percent. 
Farm employment dropped even more sharp- 
ly. It fell by 2.8 million during the same 
decade, or by 28 percent. Only six industries 
added more workers than the rate of popu- 
lation increase called for; but this increase 
fell far short of the reductions that occur- 
red elsewhere. We were therefore left with 
a net increase in unemployment in the mag- 
nitude of some 3% million workers. 

Those who support further tariff-cutting 
say that we can do what the other countries 
can do and do it better. In other words, 
we can produce as cheaply as other coun- 
tries and compete successfully with them. 
This represents good adolescent philosophy; 
but we live in a mature world. 

Other industrial countries now have vast 
installations of machinery and equipment, 
much of it shipped to them by this country, 
and much of it as modern as ours. There- 
fore their man-hour productivity is rising 
more rapidly than it isin this country, This 
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was to be expected, and should come as no 
surprise since they started from a lower base. 

The important fact, however, is that the 
lower, much lower, wages paid abroad now 
confer a sharper competitive advantage on 
imports than before. This wide wage gap 
between us and oversea countries permits 
much lower costs of production abroad pre- 
cisely because of the higher productivity 
achieved by their new machinery. Wages 
are the principal factor in all cost of pro- 
duction, except where monopoly is en- 
trenched, The dally experience of many of 
our Industries confirms the lower prices of 
imports. : 

We therefore live in a different competi- 
tive world from any we have experienced be- 
fore. This country was the original home of 
mass production, the moving assembly line, 
and interchangeable parts. It was this sys- 
tem that brought us world industrial su- 
premacy. It was based on high wages as 
the source of mass purchasing power. To- 
day other countries are moving Into mass 
production and thus achieving higher pro- 
ductivity but hand in hand with lower 
wages; and we are losing our advantage of 
long standing. The Common Market of 
Europe is moving rapidly in that direction. 
That market has about 170 million people 
compared with our 185 million. Their 
are about a third as high as those in this 
country. If England joins they will have 
220 million; but some doubt exists about 
the British adherence. 

Yet, it is proposed in the trade bill to cut 
our tariffs another 50 percent and even to 
go on a free trade basis with Europe on a 
wide range of products. It is hard to imag- 
ine what is behind such a proposal. We 
simply could not stand the competitive bom- 
bardment that would strike us broadside 
both from Europe and from Japan as soon 
as those countries catch up at home and look 
abroad for a market for their surplus pro- 
duction. Their boom started about 10 years 
after ours but is well on its way and they 
will soon be ready. 

We have, in a word, lost the bases of our 
technological and industrial supremacy and 
unless it is the intent to level down our 
economy, the trade bill is on the wrong track. 
We have already reduced our tariff an average 
of 80 percent since 1934, and are now one 
of the low-tariff countries of the world. It 
is now the turn of other countries to match 
our performances. We should not have to 
buy our way a second time with more tariff 
cuts. If our bargaining efforts are not more 
successful in the future than in the past, 
we will end nearly emptyhanded. We bar- 
gained with European countries through 28 
years and their tariff walls are not much 
lower than they were. The State Depart- 
ment eagerly shot away our ammunition but 
produced little effect. 

There is more to the trade bill, however, 
than tariff cutting. The worst feature is 
to be found in the extreme concentration of 
power that it would vest in the presidency 
and the withdrawal of this power from Con- 
gress, where the Constitution placed it. 
The President would be authorized for a 5- 
year period to negotiate with no restraints 
from Congress and could proclaim duty 
reductions while Congress looked the other 
way. The question arises, Why have a Con- 
gress? Why bother to vote for Representa- 
tives and Senators? Why have biennial 
elections of our Congressmen? 

In this 5-year period two Congresses would 
have been skipped over, since each Congress 
lasts only 2 years. 

Are we in this country ready as voters to 
relinquish our power to have a hand in our 
Government? If so, we are headed in the 
right direction in this trade bill. Already 
we have moved so far in this direction in 
the matter of regulating our foreign com- 
merce that Congress is nearly powerless. 

If this bill passes it will be a useless exer- 
cise for an industry or a labor or farm group 
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that Is heavily beseiged by low-cost imports, 
and fighting for its life, to petition their 
elected representatives for a remedy. These 
representatives might as well stand mute 
and do nothing since they will have lost 
their power. The executive will not hear 
them; and need not hear them, for the power 
will have shifted from them to the White 
House, or the State Department. 

It is said that the White House needs this 
unlimited elbowroom because it has to deal 
with other nations. This sort of plea for 
unlimited power comes naturally to those 
who wish to reach their objectives; but it is 
precisely because of this human tendency 
that constitutions have been instituted by 
self-governing people. But for constitutional 
and legal restrains, public officials, zealous in 
their aim to carry out their duties, would 
soon establish a tryanny. There is nothing 
at all new about the human thirst and reach 
for power. It is indeed so old that our Con- 
stitution makers were acutely aware of it 
and took measures to guard against it. 

This concentration of power over our tariffs 
and trade in the executive branch, shepherd- 
ed by the State Department, has been pro- 
ceeding for some years. The State Depart- 
ment has, indeed, been locked in a life-and- 
death struggle with Congress since 1945 in a 
relentless reach for power. 

The first attempt to wrest the powers of 
Congress was made in 1945 when the State 
Department negotiated the charter for an 
international trade organization. This would 
have shifted most of the operating functions 
in the regulation of our foreign trade to an 
international organization of 56 countries in 
which the United States would have had one 
vote. 

The question of approval was submitted 
to Congress and it failed even to come out 
of the House Foreign Affairs Committee. 
That was in 1950; and there the ITO charter 
died. 

In 1955 the State Department negotiated 
the articles of agreement to create an or- 
ganization for trade cooperation, to be 
known as the OTC. This international 
agreement, somewhat less ambitious than 
the defunct ITO charter, but one neverthe- 
less that would have set Congress to one 
side, was sent to the House Ways and Means 
Committee instead of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee in the hope that the former 
would be more favorable than the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. Yet after 2 years 
this proposal also died. 

The House had made it clear that it 
wanted nothing of these proposals to strip 
itself of the constitutional power to regu- 
late foreign commerce and to vest it in an 
international body in which the State De- 
partment instead of Congress would speak 
for the United States in the matter of tariffs 
and trade. The proper way to do this, were 
it desirable, would be through a constitu- 
tional amendment. 

Yet the State Department did not rest, 
In 1960 it negotiated a third agreement, 
calling for U.S. membership in the Organ- 
ization of Economic Cooperation and Devel- 
opment, or OECD, consisting not of the 
whole world but of European countries plus 
the United States and Canada. This time 
they selected the Senate as the ratifying 
body. In order to do this the agreement 
was called a convention or treaty, rather 
than an executive agreement, as the two 
previous proposals had been designated. 
Yet the substance was essentially the same. 

The Senate ratified the convention in 1961 
with a strict interpretation disavowing any 
enhancement of the executive power or a 
diminution of congressional powers. The 
House nevertheless was bypassed even though 
all tariff legislation must originate in that 
body. 

Now, for the fourth time, having not yet 
fully succeeded in shifting the power over 
trade from its constitutional moorings with- 
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out a constitutional amendment, another ef- 
fort is launched to have Congress vote itself 
out of its power. This is the new trade bill. 

It was launched as a new departure. The 
reciprocal trade program was openly aban- 
doned as inadequate and obsolete. It kept 
too many strings on the President. It did 
not give him sufficient elbowroom. 

One of the restraints in the old law was 
the peril point principle which represented 
a cautious approach to tariff cutting that 
conformed to the ruling policy not to cause 
severe injury to American industry by too 
drastic tariff cutting. The finding of the 
perll point, i.e., the level of duty below which 
serious injury would set in, was entrusted to 
the Tariff! Commission. The President was 
thus given specific guidelines which he gen- 
erally honored. If he went beyond that point 
he was obliged to explain his reasons for 
doing so to Congress. 

This restraint would now be removed. The 
reason for doing so would, of course, be con- 
sistent with abandonment of the no-injury 
policy and concentration of more power in 
the White House and the State Department. 
This no-injury policy had been deeply em- 
bedded in past presidential avowals, echoed 
by successive Secretaries of State, since 1934. 
Tariffs under this policy were to be reduced 
carefully, one item at a time, so that the 
benefits of trade could be gained without 
jeopardizing our own industries. It was on 
this fair promise that the trade program 
was sold to Congress and to the country. 
Cautious as the approach was to be, we 
nevertheless reduced the average tariff level 
by 75 to 80 percent under the program. 

Moreover, if injury nevertheless occurred, 
recourse would be had to the escape clause. 
This was described by an Under Secretary of 
State to the Senate Finance Committee as a 
sure and prompt remedy if injury to an in- 
dustry did occur, It represented another 
restraint upon the President. 

Summing up the limitations in the Presi- 
dent's authority under existing law: 

1. Great care was to be exercised to make 
sure that tariffs were not cut to the point 
of inflicting serious injury in the first place. 
This action, guided by the peril point studies 
of the Tariff Commission, was taken before 
entrance into a trade agreement. It was a 
precautionary step. 

2. If injury nevertheless occurred after the 
tarif was cut, the domestic industry con- 
cerned, or labor, or both, could have recourse 
to the escape clause. 

This again was in the hands of the Tariff 
Commission. Under this procedure, followed 
under the existing law, the Commission 
heard the complainants and their opponents 
in public hearings and made a recommen- 
dation to the President. The latter was free 
to accept or reject the Commission's recom- 
mendations. 

In point of fact, the Tariff Commission it- 
self found injury in about a third of the 
eases brought before it and sent 40 recom- 
mendations for duty increases out of about 
130 cases to the President in a period of 
12 years. Only 15 cases were acted on fa- 
vorably by the President, or a little better 
than 10 percent. The successful industries 
concerned were generally small, such as safe- 
ty pins, linen toweling, clinical thermom- 
eters, alsike clover seed, etc. 

The State Department has consistently op- 
posed any tariff increases and the Presidents 
have listened to that Department rather than 
to the Tarif Commission. The latter was 
set up by Congress to do the technical tariff 
work for the Congress. In this sense it rep- 
resents the voice of Congress. 

Now, instead of correcting this negative 
record, instead of fulfilling the numerous 
promises of all three Presidents from Roose- 
velt through Eisenhower, tariffs are to be 
cut without regard to the injury that may be 
inflicted by competitive Imports. The 
former prudent approach, embodying the 
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peril point findings, is to be abandoned. 
This restraint on the President is to be 
thrown overboard. Then, in place of the 
escape clause remedy, except possibly in 
rare instances, help is to be extended to in- 
jured industries in the form of 
assistance, certain tax benefits and low 
interest loans, while workers displaced bY 
imports are to be put on extra unemploy- 
ment pay and retrained for jobs that ma! 
not exist. In other words, the President 
would have full power to dispose of the 
complaints of industry without so much 85 
guidelines from Congress. This would in- 
deed represent power without restraint. 

Under this new order of dispensation, 
imports would be recognized as having the 
right to bulldoze our industries out of the 
way on the grounds that these industries 
must be inefficient if they cannot compet? 
with imports—never mind the difference in 
wages. The US. Treasury would then be 
tapped for the relief money. 

This is the proposal in a nutshell. 

It represents a policy that would give 
first priority to imports over domestic in- 
dustry and their workers. Our workers are 
to step aside and join the ranks of the un- 
employed and hope for some future Job, not 
now visible, perhaps in a different commun 
ity, while workers overseas enjoy ful 
employment in making more goods to be 
shipped here. If imports continue to rise. 
the hoped-for job for the retrained worker 
might not ‘materialize at all. 

Yet it is said that this process by some 
mysterious economic magic will help us. 
It will help us export more, it is said, for 
example. In other words, it is to become 
established public policy to injure some in- 
dustries and throw their workers out 
employment in order to favor other 
industries. 

Our export industries are important, to 
be sure, but they will not employ enoug 
additional workers as a result of an e 
drive, to justify exposure of many other 
industries to sharper import competition 
than they already face. Already the cloud 
market outlook in this country is holding 
back our industrial growth. Industry after 
industry, indeed hundreds of companies. 
have shown preference for investment over- 
seas because the competitive outlook there 
better. This means a subtraction from JoP- 
producing investments that would be made 
here if the outlook were better at home 

Instead of seeking a greater concentra 
of power in the Presidency, which means 
more extensive domination by the ont 
Department over our domestic economy, 
would be more helpful and more in keep 
with our form of government to honor 
policies that were repeatedly proclaimed 5 
the public in return for its support of th 


trade program since 1934, when the first 
Trade Act was passed. A 
The reach for more power would com 


with much better grace if it were supported 
by a record of fidelity to the solemi 
promises made by a succession of th 
taries of State, A record of shattered oe 
such as has marked the path of the St# i“ 
Department in this field since 1945, When! 
ambitions led it to seek to elbow Con n 
out of the way or to tie its hands throug 
international commitments, its hardly ® 
appropriate launching pad for a new grant w 
power to that Department. With the ne 
and stringless power in its hands, the 
Department, with the eager consent 0 uid 
satellites, such as Commerce and Labor, co 
use American industry and the America 
market as pawns of diplomacy, with? 
restraint: ey 
If serious injuries were caused, a8 bert 
would be, by further tariff reductions, tar: 
increases as a remedy could as well be * 
gotten since the original bill, H.R. 9900, 2 
but abandoned the escape clause, Its rest 
tion in a wholly anemic form in a revised b 
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does nothing to hide the State Department's 

Attitude toward it; and this is and has been 

y negative. We could expect remedy 

injury to consist of the dole system 

this would throw both the workers and 

industries concerned into the arms of the 
nt. 

This fact would give the Government un- 
Questionable disciplinary power over its 

If that is not the purpose, it would 
Nevertheless be the result. 

Actually the President does not need the 
Power proposed. Under the lesser power 
Previously granted, including the restraints 
Mentioned, we have, to repeat, already moved 

Percent of the way toward free trade. No 
er country has surpassed or even matched 
record even though the trade program 
Called reciprocal. 
In order to make headway against the hard 
of unemployment that afflicts this coun- 
it is essential that we create a better in- 
Yestment climate for industrial expansion in 
b Country; and one of the greatest road- 
we in the way resides in the rising and 
ss © expected greater import competition that 
ould follow the enactment of the trade ex- 
bill. 
tis needed is an instrumentality that 
ore used as a means of assuring fairness 
import competition. On the domestic 
ou We have such instruments in the form 
Antitrust laws, the Federal Trade Com- 
Act, finally, the wage and hour law, 
teeing minimum wages, and laws pre- 
eating child labor. However, we cannot 
islate beyond our own borders to assure 
fairness of import competition. The tariff 
t the quota are the only means of con- 
imports. 

Let us use them in a reasonable and judi- 
clous fashion instead of condemning them 
and throwing them away. 

hen expand more freely and move toward 
8teater employment with confidence that the 
market for its products would not be leeched 

Way by low-cost imports. 


and 
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to: FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
Dri e this opportunity to point with 
H. de to a recent address by Dr. Robert 
tute Cix, Director of the National Insti- 
is of Mental Health. This institute 
of Part of the great national institutes 
health of the U.S. Government where 
W of dedicated scientists are at 
Ork seeking the causes and eventual 
pises for the terrible diseases which still 
fue mankind. Maryland is proud 
Sree we have within the borders of our 
85 at State, in Bethesda, these magnifi- 
nt scientific organizations. And I am 
pottially proud that Dr. Robert H. 
flix, a most distinguished citizen of 
Mary land, in an address to the Mary- 
tee Association for Mental Health at 
annual meeting at the University of 
Mary land, on May 21, took the occasion 
Point the way to exciting, promising, 
Challenging possibilities for an all- 

t attack on mental illness. 
i broad outline, Dr. Felix developed 
© Proposition that there is now a large 
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enough body of scientific knowledge so 
that communities can contain the prob- 
lem of mental illness, releasing thou- 
sands of patients from our State mental 
hospitals to their homes, their families, 
and their jobs. He noted that if the 
challenges to mental illness are met 
fully by the community, within 25 years 
“mental hospitals as we know them to- 
day will have ceased to exist.” 

I am indeed proud that Dr. Felix chose 
to make these remarks in the State of 
Maryland and I ask leave to insert them 
in the Recorp so that they may be cir- 
culated throughout the Nation and help 
speed the day when our mentally ill citi- 
zens can reenter our communities, able 
to take up their place and accept their 
responsibilities as members of our free 
society. 

The address follows: 

Recent DEVELOPMENTS IN COMMUNITY 
MENTAL HEALTH PROGRAMS 
(By Robert H. Felix, M.D., past president, 

American Psychiatric Association; Director 

National Institute of Mental Health, Na- 

tional Institutes of Health, Public Health 

Service, U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 

tion, and Welfare, Bethesda, Md.; prepared 

for Maryland Association for Mental 

Health, University of Maryland, College 

Park, Md., May 21, 1962) 

It is a special privilege to be here tonight 
with so many of my friends and neighbors, 
and fellow members of this association. I 
always welcome the opportunity to discuss 
an aspect of the challenging and absorbing 
field of mental illness and health which is 
especially close to my heart. 

In the course of the next half hour I would 
like to turn the spotlight upon a number of 
new community programs for the mentally 
ill. Some of these are coming off the draw- 
ingboard; others are already in operation. 
All of them are exciting and promise much 
for the future. 

The fact that you have asked me to speak 
about community mental health programs 
denotes an -interest on your part which 
springs from your knowledge of recent de- 
velopments in the prevention and treatment 
of psychiatric disorders which allows us— 
indeed, impels us—to develop community 
programs to deal with these conditions. 

We can be justifiably proud of the fact 
that we have this knowledge at our com- 
mand. It is especially rewarding to those of 
us who can look back to bleak days only a 
few years ago when our major problem 
seemed to be how to handle the growing 
populations of public mental hospitals. 

Many of you here tonight are familiar with 
the situation that existed in the 1940's when 
our friend Albert Deutsch wrote his famous 
book “The Shame of the States, which 
searingly described the conditions in many 
hospitals. But I look back even earlier to 
an era when the plight of the mentally ill 
was even more dreary, when young medical 
students selected psychiatry as a specialty, 
as an act of faith and dedicated themselves 
to the exploration and development of this 
relatively uncharted field. Working on this 
frontier has been a real privilege and a rich 
experience for all of us who have had a part 
in it. 

Today the outlook has improved and it is 
one of the most gratifying experiences of my 
lifetime that I can now not only look back 
with reasonable satisfaction, but look for- 
ward with confidence, to a time which many 
of you here will live to see, when mental ill- 
ness will be understood and brought under 
control, 

T can truthfully say that in my more than 
30 years of psychiatry I have never been more 
enthusiastic or so heartened as I am today, 
for we stand at the threshold of the solution 
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to problems that have plagued mankind for 
centuries. 

I have no doubt that, if communities as- 
sume the role that they and only they can 
Play in building strong mental health pro- 
grams, mental hospitals as we know them 
today will have ceased to exist within 25 
years, In the history of mental illness, this 
will be recorded as an accomplishment 
matching that of Pinel when he broke the 
chains in a Paris asylum. 

Dedicated individuals like yourselves are 
helping to break another type of chain to- 
day—the constricting chain of public apathy. 
Upon your shoulders rests the responsibility 
for action which you alone can consummate. 
What happens in our communities will de- 
termine whether or not we measure up to 
the opportunities now before us. 

I have said that we now have the knowl- 
edge to develop programs that will strike out 
against the scourge of mental illness. Fif- 
teen years ago we did not have this knowl- 
edge. We gave our patients custody, and 
called it care. There were no drugs to 
alleviate emotional disorders; there was little 
of what we now call milieu therapy to sup- 
port and strengthen the mental patient in 
his struggle against chronic hospitalization. 
There was little connection between com- 
munities and hospitals, no integrated assault 
on mental Uiness. 

I do not mean to give the impression that 
the old days have entirely disappeared. All 
of you are familiar with the findings of the 
“Report of the Joint Commission on Mental 
Illness and Health,” in which it was esti- 
mated that 80 percent of our State mental 
hospitals still give only custodial care. and 
fewer than half of the patients in most 
State hospitals receive active treatment. 
Locked wards are still the rule rather than 
the exception. And keys are standard equip- 
ment for many hospital personnel. 

But the tide has turned. For years we 
faced steady rise in patient populations in 
mental hospitals. In 1956 a new trend be- 
came apparent. Along with the rising admis- 
sions began a slow but steady decrease in 
patient population. As more patients were 
released from mental hospitals, it was no 
wonder that we became more and more im- 
patient to do something both for those re- 
maining in the hospitals and for those com- 
ing out. 

One of the problems we faced, and still 
face, was the fact that patients all too often 
returned to the mental hospital. It has be- 
come evident that adequate community facil- 
ities are necessary if patients are to return 
home and to remain at home. 

This has resulted in new goals, based on 
the belief that both the patient and the 
community can be best served when the 
treatment program is community based. 

We recognize that the therapeutic process 
must not stop at the hospital gates. Sur- 
geons have realized this for some time. So 
have physicians in many other medical spe- 
cialities. They get their patients up and 
about, expecting some of the healing process 
to take place in the community. 

‘The same may be done for mental patients. 
Some, especially those who return to a life 
situation which is favorable, may require 
more emotional support than therapy. 
Others when they make the transition from 
the hospital to the community require a con- 
tinuum of care on some level, whether oc- 
casional or intensive. 

I want to talk tonight about community 
programs which provide such a continuum, 
with particular emphasis on the community 
mental health center. 

This relatively new concept offers, in my 
opinion, our best hope. The comprehensive 
programs embodied in these centers combine 
both outpatient and inpatient services, 
They include diagnosis, treatment, after- 
care and rehabilitation, as well as mental 
health education and consultation. They 

are centers where research can be conducted 
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and where full-time as well as part-time hos- 
pitalization is available. Their services are 
offered to those who suffer from all types of 
mental illness—neuroses, psychoses, alco- 
holism, retardation, juvenile delinquency, 
drug addiction. Their doors are open to 
patients of all ages, from the very young to 
the very old, 

These centers represent a dream which, if 
translated into reality on a large scale across 
the United States, will so radically change 
the picture of patient care and treatment 
that the patterns we know today can be 
traced only in our children’s history books. 

The dream they represent is based on 
some hard, cold facts: An individual becomes 
mentally ill when he can no longer adapt 
to the community and to those around him. 
Wherever or whatever his treatment may be, 
he still has to learn to readapt to the com- 
munity or his recovery will never be com- 
plete. The community can and must be a 
healing agent, just as it is sometimes a 
disruptive agent. It has the ultimate re- 
sponsibility to take care of its own. It must 
be the place to which the patient can come 
home again, and not the place that stands as 
an obstacle to his recovery. 

The best way in which the community 
can mobilize all its resources toward this 
end is through the mental health center I 
have described. Through it the schools, 
courts, welfare and recreation agencies, 
churches, industry, and other “gatekeepers” 
of the community can unite in an integrated 
effort toward promoting better mental 
health. 

Today these centers exist in only a few 
places. Illinois perhaps has the most ambi- 
tious program, with its plans to build six 
community mental health centers at a cost 
of approximately $8 million apiece in the 
near future. Each center will provide out- 
patient services and beds for 260 inpatients, 
including 160 beds for the adult mentally 
ill, 40 beds for the mentally retarded, and 
20 beds each for alcoholics, the senile psy- 
chotics, and emotionally disturbed children. 

I would like to speak now of another pro- 
gram that is helping form a bridge between 
the hospital and the community. The State 
of Tennessee opened such a facility on the 
grounds of its Eastern State Hospital this 
year. Called the Therapeutic Village, it is 
designed to cushion the patient's move from 
the hospital to the community by provid- 
ing an environment that closely approxi- 
mates community living, and at the same 
time lies within the protective walls of the 
hospital. 

The village consists of 12 homey cottages, 
each accommodating 20 patients. The cot- 
tages have semiprivate bedrooms, private 
baths, and community dining rooms, living 
rooms, and kitchens. The hub of activity is 
the “continued treatment village“ which 
houses the medical and community services 
units, recreation and rehabilitation areas, a 
day center, clothing store, a barber, and a 
beauty shop. It will be interesting to note 
what results this “hospital halfway house” 
will bring. 

Other promising and dynamic programs 
are providing aftercare and rehabilitation 
services for patients once they have left the 
hospital. One of these programs, providing 
for the placement of released patients in 
carefully selected homes with families, was 
pioneered, as you know, here in Maryland. 
The idea has spread throughout the country 
and has been adopted by California, New 
York, Ohio, Indiana and Missouri. 

Another aftercare program, popular in the 
South, uses the public health nurse to work 
with patients during the post-hospital pe- 


Elsewhere, & casework program is being of- 
fered to patients conditionally 

from the State hospitals to the Detroit area. 
This services, supported by Federal grant- 
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in-ald funds, carries patients for 1 year and 
focuses on the needs of three major groups: 
the mentally ill, the criminally insane, and 
the mentally retarded. 

But in spite of our best rehabilitative 
efforts, a number of patients will have to 
return to the hospital, even if only for a 
short time. 

I do not believe that we should consider 
rehospitalization a defeat, but rather as a 
sign that our hospitals are now being used 
appropriately, as places where the acutely 
ill may be treated rather than as custodial 
institutions. 

This enlightened view is reflected in the 
trend toward admitting mental patients to 
general hospitals—a trend, however, which 
is not as strong in Maryland as it might be. 
Among the States placing heavy emphasis 
on developing psychiatric services in general 
hospitals is Georgia with its “intensive treat- 
ment program“ operating in four general 
hospitals in the State. The State pays for 
short-term intensive psychiatric treatment 
for indigent patients for an average of 28 
days, and the patient is entitled to 6 months’ 
followup care at a clinic. The success of 
this program may be measured by the fact 
that of 650 patients treated last year, only 
8 percent have gone on to State hospitals. 

Another form of short-term psychiatric 
care is provided through day hospitals, one 
of which will be opening in Baltimore this 
July. This will be a day hospital for pa- 
tients able to live at home by night, but re- 
quiring intensive treatment and rehabilita- 
tive services during the day. 

Our best hope, of course, is to be able to 
provide the necessary range of treatment 
right in the community so that hospitaliza- 
tion will not become necessary in the first 
place. 

The number of mental health clinics 
across the country has increased by 16 per- 
cent in a recent 5-year period, and the in- 
crease in man-hours of service offered by 
outpatient clinics has increased by 41 per- 
cent. Unfortunately, however, clinics con- 
tinue to be concentrated in metropolitan 
areas, and rural areas are deprived of suit- 
able outpatient facilities. 

Even in the cities, outpatient facilities 
fall short of the demand for them, as evi- 
denced by long waiting lists. Some States 
are taking a bold approach toward the serv- 
icing and staffing of clinics. Minnesota, for 
example, provides therapy for family groups 
and supplements the conventional clinical 
team with speech therapists, child group 
workers and social scientists. 

In Maryland, we have ingeniously tapped 
a new source of psychiatric manpower for 
our clinics. By training psychiatric resi- 
dents from Baltimore in the county clinics, 
we give these largely rural counties a psy- 
chiatric staff and our young physicians an 
opportunity to learn about community psy- 
chiatry. 

The National Institute of Mental Health 
is pleased to have joined with the Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry of the Johns Hopkins 
University Medical School in setting up a 
demonstration training center to prepare 
teams from other States to operate similar 
programs. We selected Maryland as the site 
of the demonstration because of its practical 
experience in developing this type of train- 
ing program. 

What about health insurance to cover some 
of the medical expenses of psychiatric pa- 
tients in the community? In many States, 
insurance benefits have become more liberal 
and coverage has been expanded. Neverthe- 
less, of the 83 Blue Cross plans in effect in 
the United States and Canada, only 13 offer 
coverage to the mentally ill that equals cov- 
erage for the physically ill, and Maryland is 
not among these. 

But, as one ponders the inequity of health 
plans, it is interesting to consider the early 
results of an experiment now in progress in 
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New York. Under a mental health project 
grant from the National Institute of Mental 
Health, a nonprofit insurance ization, 
in an effort to study the feasibility of psy- 
chiatric insurance benefits, has a 2-year ex 
periment which offers limited benefits to 3 
sample of 76,000 of its subscribers and 
pendents. The program allows 30 days 
hospital care and a maximum of 15 
visits for which the patient pays $5 and the 
insurance plan pays $15. 

It is significant that there has been less use 
of the service than anticipated. During 8 
first year, only 1 percent of the eligible sub- 
scribers requested psychiatric treatment, 
of this 1 percent only one-seventh were 
semiskilled or unskilled occupations which 
constitute almost one-third of the eligible 
population. $ 

I come now to another community mental 
health problem that is national in scope 
and which affects most of Maryland, thé 
lack of emergency psychiatric services. 
cause they deal with emotional problems 
when they first become actute, emerge” 
services are an im t technique desi 
to minimize the need for hospitalization and 
prevent the development of a chronic 117 
ness. 

In the District of Columbia, a panel of pri- 
vate psychiatrists pays home visits to fins? 
cially needy families who have a disturbed 
member. Similar services are operated 2 
Suffolk County, N.Y., in Massachusetts * 
the Boston State Hospital, and in 
Maryland's Washington County, where = 
health department sends a physician an 
& nurse on home visits. In 1960, 
investigating slightly more than 100 cai 
Washington County reported that men 
hospital admissions were cut one-third, with 
an even greater increase in attendance at th 
less costly local mental health clinic. 

What about services for emotionally dis- 
turbed children? According to the South 
ern Regional Education Board, there are tal 
about 13,000 young people in public men 
hospitals on any one day, and most of the™ 
have no specialized treatment p 5 
Many States are working to establish res! 
dential treatment centers and day care pro- 
grams for these children. + 

In Maryland, while there are inpatie? 
facilities for children, there is no Pi 
program for the severely ill adolescent. TEE 
State of Tennessee, in cooperation with th 
George Peabody College for Teachers, P th 
to operate a residential school staffed Wi 
specially trained teachers who will have Pr?) 
fessional mental health personnel availa! 
as consultants. 

These various programs and activities are 
only a few examples of the first steps m ei 
of our States are taking to develop yet 
community mental health programs. 
while some States are offering some servi 
not one offers all of these services. ust 
kind of comprehensive care is what we m 
work toward so that patients may be serves 
at their varying points of need. 

You know that such comprehensive 3 
will cost money. A considerable amount © 
already available to the communities. rv 
eral grants to the States have risen from gg. 
million in 1959 to nearly $7 million in dau- 
Two years ago, funds from all sources 4 
able to the States for mental health Pro- 
grams amounted to $65 million; last yest 
they rose to $91 million. New York has madi 
the largest and most spectacular gains, 
1962 setting aside more than $35 J 
in local and State funds for community n 
ices. For this year, California has nearly 
million available. 


lag far behind. ‘per 
crepancy exists in many of the States 
tween funds allocated for hospitals and ruten 
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land ranked 11th among the States in per 

ta personal income, it ranked 17th in 
Per Capita expenditures for public mental 
hospitals; and 36th in per capita expendi- 
tures for community mental health pro- 


While funds are a basic and universal need, 
the Specific needs of mental health were 
uly brought out in the Final Report 
ar the Joint Commission on Mental Dlness 
Health.” The report focused on the 
h for all kinds of community mental 
ie facilities and pointed out some other 
Portant gaps in our programs of care and 
treatment of the mentally il. 
Where do we go from here? How do we 
cheat from blueprint to reality many of 
bold and brilliant recommendations 
®Pelled out in the Joint Commission Report? 
à A you all know, 3 months ago the Presi- 
nr set up a committee within the execu- 
cae branch to determine what the Federal 
to © in the mental health field should be, and 
recommend courses of action. 
questions they are asking are search- 
my broad, and they are looking for 
that will serve as a guide in the 
Years to come. 
ia work for the next 10 years, however, 
Cut out for us. First, we must close the 
ay in our knowledge of the epidemiology of 
tal disorders. We must answer such 
Ons as: Where do these illnesses exist in 
Population groups? What biological, social, 
„and environmental factors are as- 
with them and either produce or 
tribute to them? With such answers, 
one identify vulnerable population 
trie Ps and determine the types of psychia- 
We rices needed, 
must carry forward our research pro- 
grams, leaning more heavily on long-term, 
— investigation. It is imperative that we 
that Our research far-ranging and broad, and 
We encourage behavioral scientists, 
lologists, chemists, and others to add to 


ing 


must train many more professional 
Orkers for this field and we must share 
With other nonmedical agencies like 
Bc and courts. Much can and must 
— to equip key persons in the com- 
With ty—our teachers, clergymen, lawyers— 
effective mental health skills. 
Y. we must work hard to cultivate 
fin, Public understanding of mental 
. i 
It is in this last area, in particular, that 
content health associations have much to 
can bute. For you, more than anyone else, 


t and prevent them. Most important, 
you << Oe them learn how to deal with 
esses when they ate encountered 

in everyday life, 
eg & process of communication is not 
Dartin Nor will it be easy, despite the close 
inten Ship being formed between citizens 
tive ested in mental health and the execu- 


wld & continuum of care, within the com- 
Yer for the mentally ill. 
be ra 3 have no doubt that this goal shall 
old ha pt For, as Adolf Meyer, one of my 
taig nochers and a citizen of Maryland once 
Produ, Communities have to learn what they 
Waste = in the way of mental problems and 
of human opportunities, and with 
Char enowledge they will rise from mere 
Randa” and mere mending by hasty propa- 
tion to well-balanced early care, preven- 
Belen nt the general gain of health, ef- 
oy, and happiness. 
© cannot expect to change mankind 
Darlene, But we are learning to use ex- 
avodab and to avoid avoidable waste and 
le unhappiness.” 
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I know that we now can—and my ex- 
perience and my beliefs tell me that we 
will—rise above “mere charity and mere 
mending” as we provide community mental 
health programs for the mentally III. 


Many “No Shows” Fail To Pay Fines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1962 


Mr. MACDONALD, Mr. Speaker, 
when the “no show” plan went into ef- 
fect on May 1, 1962, it was apparent that 
this system of penalties was unfair to the 
traveling public and loaded in favor of 
the 11 domestic airlines that devised the 
plan. In addition to the provisions of 
the plan being unjust, it is now evident 
that these penalties are being imple- 
mented in an uneven and discrimina- 
tory fashion. 

I commend to my colleagues the read- 
ing of the following Wall Street Journal 
article which documents the inherent 
weaknesses in enforcing such a one-sided 
program of passenger assessments: 
Many “No SHOWS" Fat To Pay FINES LEVIED 

UNDER New PLAN, SEVEN TRUNK AIRLINES 

Tett CAB 

WASHINGTON.—The airline industry's no 
show” plan may fail to give the ailing indus- 
try the financial assist expected because a 
lot of people aren't paying their fines. 

This is the tentative conclusion suggested 
by the first batch of reports on operation of 
the plan filed with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board by 7 of the country’s 11 big trunk air- 
lines.. The other four trunklines are ex- 
pected to report to the CAB shortly. The 
conclusion is only tentative, because the no- 
show plan has been in effect only since May 1. 

American Airlines’ report, for example, 
shows that 3,825 people who reserved seats 
but didn’t show up at flight time in May 
have been sent bills for fines totaling $71,873. 
But, American said, only 161 no-shows paid 
up, and the amount collected is only $2,045. 
These other airlines filed reports showing 
similar experiences: Delta Air Lines, Con- 
tinental Air Lines, National Airlines, Western 
Air Lines, Trans World Airlines and Braniff 
Airways. 

The reports also show: Relatively few 
ticketholders are collecting from airlines 
that didn't have a seat available; the plan 
in some cases has slowed up work at air- 
lines’ passenger service counters; and a lot 
of passengers are complaining about the new 
plan. 

CAB ENCOURAGED PLAN 


No-shows are people who reserve seats on a 
flight, with or without first buying a ticket, 
and then don't show up at flight time and 
don’t cancel their reservations, The CAB en- 
couraged the industry to adopt a plan to fine 
no-shows because empty seats that other- 
wise could have been sold are a financial 
burden on the industry, which had a $30 mil- 
lion loss last year. At CAB insistence, the 
airlines also agreed to pay a penalty to pas- 
sengers when they sold more tickets than 
the number of seats available at flight time. 
Both plans went into effect May 1. A no- 
show passenger is subject to a fine of $5 or 
60 percent of the ticket price, whichever is 
greater, but the maximum fine is $40. The 
same penalty amounts apply, with some ex- 
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ceptions, to airlines when they don’t have 
a seat for a ticketholder who is ready and 
able to fly. 

The reports filed with the CAB for May 
show that the seven airlines assessed $321,500 
in fines against about 17,500 people. While 
the fines were sizable, they hit a relatively 
small number of people compared with total 
airline passengers. American, for instance, 
either billed or collected fines from about 
9,500 people, but a total of 744,000 passengers 
flew the airline during May. 

The airlines had no trouble collecting fines 
from no-shows who had paid for tickets be- 
fore flight time. Though the lines didn’t say 
exactly how much of the total fines were 
collected, their reports showed that, of the 
$321,500 total, about $140,000 was assessed 
against no-shows who had paid for tickets 
beforehand. A CAB official said that the 
lines apparently collected most of this 
amount because it normally would be de- 
ducted from any amount due the no-show 
when he turned in his ticket for a refund 
or a new ticket. 

The seven lines said they had sent bills 
for $181,500 in fines to about 9,190 no- 
shows who hadn't bought tickets. All the 
lines reported very low collection rates from 
these people. Western Air Lines sent 633 
bills for $10,746, and said it had collected 
only $171 from 13 no-shows. TWA sent 
1,680 bills for $37,363 and collected from 39 
n total of $695. 


MORE COLLECTIONS EXPECTED 


A CAB official said that no-shows under 
the rules are supposed to pay their fines 
within 3 days. It's too early to deter- 
mine whether the rate of noncollections in 
May“ proves to be the permanent rate, he 
said. Some of the assessments mailed in 
May undoubtedly will show up as collections 
in the report the airlines file for June. 

But there appears to be no way, at the 
moment at least, to force reluctant no-shows 
to pay up, the CAB official suggested. He 
said the collection problem is one “the 
carriers are going to have to face.” He 
added: “If it’s a good customer, a line prob- 
ably wouldn't press for payment. But the 
only answer ultimately will be for some air- 
line to take a test case to court. I don't 
know if the carriers want to go that far.“ 

Each of the seven lines reported it had 
paid penalties to some ticketholders for 
whom seats couldn't be found. American, 
for instance, said it made payments of 
$2,232 to 142 customers. 

Some of the lines said the plans bad 
slowed up passenger processing at ticket 
counters, and all reported they had received 
& pile of complaints about the no-show plan. 
American had 215 complaint letters; Delta 
had 363 complaints; TWA had 98 letters: and 
Braniſt counted 261 complaints. 


Manhasset Community Ambassadors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, some 
weeks ago, I had the pleasure of chat- 
ting with two of my young constituents 
of Manhasset, Miss Vicki Robin and Bill 
West, Jr., who are both going abroad to 
live with families, as part of the Com- 
munity Ambassador effort in Manhasset. 

An outstanding citizen of the com- 
munity, Carlyle H. Jones, who is chair- 
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man of the selection committee, wrote 
me concerning this activity and I am 
pleased and proud to submit his letter 
herewith: 
MANHASSET, LONG ISLAND, N. T., 
June 22, 1962. 

Dran Mr. Dezountan: The time you gave 
to our high school junior boy and girl 
scholarship winners before they go abroad 
to the Netherlands and Austria as school 
community ambassadors for the summer was 
most rewarding. On behalf of them and of 
our community, please accept my warm 
thanks. 

As you learned from our visit, this pro- 
gram of sponsoring summers abroad for two 
select representatives of our neighborhood Is 
a matter of great pride in Manhasset, We 
recommend it highly as a worthy effort in 
other communities as it demonstrates many 
things to those of us privileged to be a part 
of it and there are literally hundreds of local 
citizens involved in the effort. First, it 
dramatizes how a single community, with- 
out benefit of government or foundation 
funds, can contribute in an objective way 
to the much-needed communications be- 
tween our country and other nations. 
Secondly, it gives each citizen who con- 
tributes time or money, and each student 
vying for a scholarship, a sense of personal 
involvement in such a communications ef- 
fort. And, of course, it honors two of the 
finest young students in the community and, 
thereby, not only rewards them for their 
qualities, but by example inspires others. 
The benefits of sending such representa- 
tives abroad are obvious. 

To illustrate the total community involve- 
ment in this community ambassador effort, 
there follows a few of the details. The por- 
gram is sponsored by the Manhasset School 
Community Association, and ranks among 
its major efforts of the year. The associa- 
tion, similar to a PTA, is supported by dues 
paid in by parents of schoolchildren. The 
ambassador project raises its funds in two 
ways; one by citizens using a local “turn- 
over shop” as an outlet for selling their 
used items of clothing, sports equipment, 
and the like. From each sale, the owner of 
the item receives a part of the return and 
the association the balance for its ambas- 
sador fund. Then, each year on the night 
following the big senior frolic held for high 
school graduates in the local gymnasium, the 
association holds a money-ralsing ambas- 
sador ball. This not only takes further ad- 
vantage of the beautifully decorated gym, 
but honors the new ambassadors soon to 
depart overseas, and gives the community 
an event in which to celebrate its partici- 
pation in world affairs while starting its 
scholarship kitty for the coming year. Thus, 
as our young ambassadors take off this 
month for Austria and the Netherlands, 
there is behind their adventure a mixture 
not only of old clothes and old skates sold 
at the “turnover shop” but, also, the older 
citizens of the community dancing for the 
benefit of its young diplomats. 

This is the spirit of the thing, and while 
Manhasset lays no singular claim to such a 
project, we believe many more communities 
should find such do-it-yourself ways of con- 
tributing to international understanding 
rather than leaving it all to Washington 
or other remote sponsorship. We believe 
there is real merit in the local community, 
through its own enterprise, expressing its 
patriotism and its sense of world responsi- 
bility through its own kind of peace corps 
or people-to-people activity. 

The visits of our young ambassadors is 
administered through the Experiment in In- 
ternational Living of Putney, Vt. Manhas- 
set's Vicki Robin and Bill West, Jr., will be 
briefed before their departure for Austria 
and the Netherlands, respectively, by the 
Experiment which also supervises their 
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residence for 4 weeks with a host family fol- 


lowed by 4 weeks of travel with youth groups 


representing a mixture of Americans and 
young people from the host country. Each 
week our local weekly newspapers will carry 
their letters to the community. Next au- 
tumn they will fill a busy speaking schedule 
in personal reports to community groups. 
Vicki and Bill were chosen from among 22 
applicants from the high school junior class. 
Competition was keen, and a community 
committee representing sophomore class 
parents, school personnel and school asso- 
ciation officers found final choices difficult 
after a full day of interviews with all can- 
didates who had applied, Frankly, we could 
with great pride (had we the money) have 
sent all 22 abroad this summer to represent 
our community and our Nation. You may 
rest assured that they will take your advice 
and make no apologies for the United States 
as they convey to those they will live with 
overseas the fine things for which this Na- 
tion stands. 
Sincerely, 
CARLYLE H. Jones, 
Chairman, School Communtty Ambas- 
sador Selection Committee, 


Forward-Looking Leadership Must Come 
From Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, one im- 
portant fact emerged from the vote on 
the farm bill last week, that forward- 
looking leadership for the United States 
must come from Congress. We cannot 
expect the kind of leadership and inspi- 
ration needed to preserve and strengthen 
our free enterprise system from a White 
House dominated by those imbued with 
the philosophy of planned economy and 
a regimented people. 

The following editorial from the Wall 
Street Journal of June 25, 1962, makes 
an eloquent point: 

ZEALOTS OF CONTROL 


In its angry reaction to the defeat of the 
farm bill, the White House denounced those 
who it said “chose to make a party issue of 
this matter instead of voting in the national 
interest.” 

The notion that the administration pro- 
posal is in “the national interest” would be 
a joke if the farm mess were not so serious. 
Certainly it was not considered in the na- 
tional interest by the 215 Members of the 
House, Democrats as well as Republicans, 
who voted to send it back to committee, 
presumably killing it for this session of 
Congress. 

Indeed, the administration’s own intense 
partisan pressure was one of the reasons for 
the defeat. One Democrat complained his 
“arms ache from twisting.” The President, 
it is said, was unusually active and so was 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Yet a more basic reason for the rejec- 
tion, we think, is that the bill Is just in- 
credibly bad. During the debate one Con- 
gressman called it a measure “which meets 
almost universal disapproval—an idea born 
of frustration and yet being sold with great 
zeal.” Said another: “The bill is restrictive 
and impractical, and will result in drastic 
regimentation of the farmers of this Nation. 
This measure is the administration's plan 
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for expanding the power of the Federal 
bureaucracy over American agriculture.” 

Not even the administration could deny 
the regimentation charge. The simple f 
is that the bill would have imposed the 
strictest curbs in history on such crops a 
wheat, corn and other grains, with appro" 
priate punishment for farmers daring to 
violate the edicts of the rulers in Washing“ 
ton. 

But, the administration contended, the 
legislation would save the taxpayers billions 
of dollars because it would reduce the super, 
costly farm surpluses, There is not a shred 
of evidence, in all the futile years of at 
tempting to control output, to support 
pleasing thesis. The evidence is the 0 
way; the more acreage has been restric 
for example, the more farmers have 
able to grow on the remaining acres and the 
greater the cost to the taxpayer. n 

And in that experience is reyealed = 
total bankruptcy of the administration 
farm . Limited regimentation 18 ® 
demonstrated failure; therefore, let's pay 
lots more regimentation. Apparently th 
administration would far rather have an 
agricultural police-state than look for 
moment at the obvious ways out of 
farm mess. 

A clue as plain as a pikestaff lies in the 
large segments of agriculture that nave 
never been cursed with subsidies and con 
trols; generally they have prospered withow 
piling up uncontrollable surpluses. It is 
precisely in the commodities where Federal 
intervention has been most severe that 
troubes have grown so scandalous, including 
the Billie Sol Estes type of scandal. 
not this suggest to anyone in the Waite 
House and Agriculture Department that the 
only direction affording hope is toward a free 
market? 

After more than a generation of Federal 
farm mismanagement, it would be almost 
impossible to jump directly to a free market. 
But if this were made the goal of farm 
policy, a gradual return would be not oniy 
possible but relatively easy—and far 
on the taxpayer than shelling out $6 b 
a year for our fantastic farm failure. 

Most objective observers do not doubt the 
economic feasibility; they doubt the political 
practicality, It is true that over the yeas 
the congressional farm bloc has been s 
major block to progress, But the farm bloc 
political power is diminishing, and this 
House vote is an encouraging sign of con 
gressional willingness to listen to reason. 

Clearly, if the restoration of reason 15 Meg 
begin, Congress will have to begin 1 
Leadership can hardly be expected from the 
administration’s zealots of control. 


Dr. Dorothy Cannon Lafferty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 22, 1962 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I sho 
like to take this opportunity to bring te 
the attention of my colleagues and th 
American public, a signal honor which 
was conferred recently upon an ex 
tionally talented and lovely lady— 


constituent, Dr. Dorothy Cannon Laf- 
ferty. 
Dr. Lafferty is employed as a publi- 


cations writer for the U.S, Informatio® 
Agency. Her unique talents were ro 
ognized by USIA on June 19, 1962, wh 


1902 


Dr. Lafferty was chosen to recelve the 

Meritorious Service Award. The citation 
accompanying this award reads: 

Meritorious service and especially for 

g accomplishment of assigned 

er Ponsibilities with an exceptional record 

aki ne vement showing great versatility and 

as a writer in subjects from 

ey tion, space, science, and literature to 

ternational politics. 


I join Dr. Lafferty’s many friends and 
rkers in congratulating her and 
g her continued success. 


Dream Comes True 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 22, 1962 


Mr, LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
my remarks in the RECORD, I 


on June 24, 1962: 
Comes TRUE—REVERE'S REVERIES 
Have Foucnt ro THE Tor 


l (By Bill Duncliffe) 
ata, would be easy to wrap up the success 


or 
qaverles by using the pat phrase that it is 
But Pretty girl with a baton. 
like all pat phrases, it would lack 
nething in accuracy. 
Tra While the Reveries have, in Hugh 
dum . and Elinor McCarthy, two of the top 
Corps performers in eastern Massa- 
no netta, they have much, much more and 
5 be quicker to admit it than the 
pals. 


Reveries have color and class, the 
aa nort of their church, a solid, skilled 
h instructors, and a repertoire of 
— d to none. 

y have a devoted group of adult 
headed by the Reverend Lawrence 
as spiritual director and Revere 
John Brown as manager. 
line ey have an enormously talented horn 
mm 32 members, and an equally skilled 
With line of 12. They have a color guard, 
Der „Delma Clark at its head, that is on a 
or on any in the eastern Massachusetts 
Serbe, 8 circuits. And they have a feeder 
e the Reverie Juniors, that in 1961 swept 
ang? thing in its division in the CTO loop, 
rem, Thich now stands ready to supply any 

Bacements the senior group might need. 
Reveries ot of all, in their brief history, the 
have a record of skill and accom- 
them ent that, in 6 short years, has made 
More & threat to the long successes of older, 
the established units. And, as good as 
on it is, the Reveries mean to improve 
boas » They believe, without any sense of 
trum E. that if they are not this area’s best 
Mean Corps now, they soon will be—and they 
“Ree Prove it. 
verlie" is a synonym for “dream,” and 
Makes the Beach City’s pride and joy 
r of a name that is nothing if 
Brown For the corps was the dream of 
üskeq and Col, Joseph Hanken who, in 1956, 
J, Oc mission of Rt. Rev. Msgr. Patrick 
tor „p Onnell, pastor of the Revere parish, 
He ion to form the unit. 
ne s did more than merely grant consent. 
Arne it his unstinted support, and he as- 
ed Father Sullivan as its spiritual di- 
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rector. And so the Reveries were born, but 
in the unit’s infancy only an unbridled 
optimist would have dared predict their 
later success. 

They were fortunate, at the start, in secur- 
ing the services of Joe McNaught as bugle 
instructor, his brother, Ed, as marching and 
maneuvering instructor, Cliff Fisher to teach 
the drumline, and Joan Desmond for the 
color guard. 

In those first days, understandably, the 
practice hall resembled the tower of Babel, 
as untrained hands and lips became ac- 
quainted with drums and bugles and sour 
notes floated free and clear through the alr. 

But with the Reveries, as with many new 
corps, there was a basic talent that the kids 
never suspected they had, and their instruc- 
tors were able to bring it out. Gradually, 
the sounds of drums and bugles were melded, 
music replaced noise, and the Reveries began 
to learn that it wasn't really so hard to 
keep in step after all. They were on their 
way. 

On Columbus Day, 1957, they made their 
first public appearance in Revere’s annual 

e. A month later they marched in Bos- 
ton’s. Veterans Day parade. 

It was not until a year later, however, 
that the Reveries entercd their first field 
competition. Normally a unit going out for 
the first time against more experienced corps 
suffers a sometimes painful letdown. They 
lose. 

The Reverles went against the norm, and 
won. 

They finished second in the grand climax 
of the year, the CYO music festival, and, in 
1959, were “graduated” to the CYO's class 
B, or intermediate, division. 

They placed second in their first two com- 
petitions that year, but for the rest of the 
season, rang up a string of firsts that won 
them the championship of the CYO circuit 
and the VFW State championship. 

It was then that the feeder corps, the 
Reverie Juniors, was formed with Father 
Sullivan as spiritual director and the late 
Edward McLeavey as manager. Before Mc- 
Leavey died, in 1961, he was able to see this 
fledgling outfit display the same promise as 
the seniors, 

Vincent Cowhig was named to replace him, 
but, had McLeavey lived a few months longer, 
he would have seen the juniors win the CYO 
music circuit crown, the CYO music festival 
championship, and the eastern Massachu- 
setts title in their division. 

But McLeavey did see the older unit pro- 
moted to class A, compete in the VFW na- 
tional championships in Detroit in 1960 and, 
in the last days of his life, go with them to 
Washington in 1961, when they marched in 
President Kennedy's inaugural parade. 

That was the one, remember, in which 
plows by the scores dug the Capital out of a 
monstrous snowstorm scant hours before the 
parade began. 

The Reveries, marching in the parade's 
fourth division, were cited for their per- 
formance, and later received a letter from 
Division Marshal Comdr. William S. Carlson, 
U.S. Navy, in which he said: 

“All of the officers and men that were on 
my staff were inspired by the young people 
who braved the elements and did such a tre- 
mendous job. i 

“I'm sure that all who witnessed the 
parade, from.our great President to anyone 
who saw it, will never forget the geal and 
fortitude of these young people.” 

The sentiments were warm—and the 
Reverles deserved them. Later in 1961, they 
entered competitions against the top class 
A units in this area, and served notice, by 
their performances, that they were on their 
way to the top. 

If they reach that peak this year, some of 
the credit will have to go to Hugh Traverse 
and Elinor McCarthy. Hugh, at 18, plays one 
of the hottest horns around, and his jazz 
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version of “Bill Bailey” has never falled to 

the crowd to its feet. Two years ago, 
at 16, he entered his first individual competi- 
tion in Detroit, and finished fourth among 
the Nation's best buglers, And he's im- 
proved since then. 

The Reverles call Elinor, a student at B.C. 
School of Education, their “secret weapon,“ 
and they have good reason for doing so. 

She is their drum majorette and is regarded 
as one of the best. She has won several prizes 
as the top drum majorette in various compe- 
tions, and, baton in hand, she joins with Tra- 
verse to make the Reveries’ version of “Bill 
Balley” the show-stopper that it is. While 
he plays, she struts, and does it so spectac- 
ularly that she and Hugh have made “Bill 
Bailey” a showpiece. 

This is her last year in competition, and 
the Reveries will miss her. But so solid is 
their organization, so skilled are their in- 
structors and members, so colorful is their 
routine, that her last year may be the one 
in which the Reveries hit their peak. 

They would like to make it so, if for no 
other reason than to give their “secret 
weapon” the happy kind of sendoff she de- 
serves, 


Medicare Urged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter I have re- 
ceived from a long-time friend, Mr. 
Wendel Holt, of Richwood, W. Va., which 
is self-explanatory: 

STATE or WEST VIRGINIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Charleston, W. Va., June 19, 1962. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CLEVE: With reference to the Ander- 
son-King bill (S. 909-H.R. 4222) regarding 
medical care for the aged, I want to take 
this opportunity to tell you that I and a 
great many of my personal friends are in- 
terested in this bill an dare whole-heartedly 
supporting same in every way possible. Our 
experience in medical care for the aged shows 
that in a very short period of time the life 
savings of the elderly, the money put away 
for support and maintenance in the declin- 
ing years, dissolves and fades away under 
the impact of hospitalization and medical 
care for an unforseen illness that often 
proves calamitous. 

For instance, in my own personal family. 
My father, Charles, whom you knew very 
well, began to decline in January 1952, The 
sickness was progressive and by March he 
was going to Sacred Heart Hospital for in- 
travenous feeding, his stomach would not 
hold any food. By April 1952 he entered the 
Myers Clinic at Philippi, W. Va., for treat- 
ment and a possible operation. When the 
operation was suggested he would not per- 
mit it, In June 1952 he entered the Me- 
morial Hospital at Charleston, W. Va., for 
further diagnosis and treatment and here 
he was operated upon with only partial 
success. After improving a short while, he 
again went into a decline, terminating in 
his death on December 4, 1952. Cancer killed 
him. 

In May 1953 my mother became violently 
fll. She was hospitalized immediately, and 
on the evening of her admittance to the hos- 
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pital she underwent an emergency operation 
for gallstones. She was in her 78th year. 
The operation was only partially successful 
and she had to be transferred to Charleston, 
where she was again operated on in August 
1953. Mother was more or less an invalid 
after these operations, in the second of which 
a breast was removed, diagnosis being can- 
cer, probably triggered by the first opera- 
tion. With intermittent hospitalization in 
the meantime, she was again operated on at 
Memorial Hospital in Charleston, W. Va., in 
November 1955. She improved slightly, but 
again went into a decline that terminated 
in her death in August 1956. She was in her 
82d year. 

The cost of these two instances was in 
the neighborhood of $10,000. 

I feel that I know what I am talking about 
when I say that medical care for the aged is 
a must in legislation, and it is made much 
more important due to the fact that longev- 
ity is, and has been rapidly advancing 
through improvement in diet and medicine. 

It is my hope that the Congress will pass 
this much-needed law. I know that many 
of our old folks, without funds for hospitali- 
zation and medical care, will be indeed 
grateful to you, your colleagues, and to our 
President, John F. Kennedy. 

Yours sincerely, 
WENDELL H. Ho rt, 
Administrative Assistant to Lawrence 
Barker, Commissioner. 


The Government Spends and Spends and 
the Citizens Pay and Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing news items from the July 3, 1962, is- 
sue of the World, should make us stop 
and think before approving more bills 
calling for additional Federal spending. 
The time may be fast approaching when 
the ability to pay on the part of the peo- 
ple will be exceeded by the zeal with 
which Federal bureaucrats spend: 

WHERE Your MONEY GOES 

From the Treasury's running balance 
sheet, here’s what the first 14 days of June 
cost in Government services: 

The Treasury took in $2.7 billion, six- 
tenths in income taxes. 

The Treasury wrote checks for $5 billion, 
including $116 million for interest on the 
public debt. 

For the fiscal year to date, $92 billion has 
come in, $103 billion has gone out. 

If every taxpayer had to pay an equal 
share of taxes to cover expenditures for the 
fiscal year to date it would come to $1,719 
each, $154 more than this date last year. 

If every taxpayer had to pay an equal share 
of the national debt, it would come to 84. 
992 each, $131 more than this date last year. 

Tax COLLECTION Costs REACH POINT or 

DIMINISHING RETURN 


Cost of squeezing Federal taxes out of re- 
luctant taxpayers is reaching a point of di- 
minishing return. ö 

During the Truman administration, ac- 
cording to Representative VAUGHAN Gary, 
Democrat, of Virginia, chairman of the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee, the Internal 
Revenue Service “told our committee: ‘For 
every dollar you give us for enforcement 
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we will bring in 620.“ This year they told 
us: ‘For every dollar you give us, we will 
bring in 86.“ 

Official figures for overall cost of collecting 
taxes (at least $100 billion worth this fiscal 
year, perhaps $113 next year) is just “one- 
half cent“ per dollar. 

The figure does not include, however, the 
uncounted millions of dollars worth of time 
expended by individual taxpayers and busi- 
nesses in withholding taxes, making self- 
assessments and otherwise doing the Govern- 
ment's bookkeeping. 

Of $94 billion collected last year, $91 bil- 
lion was collected by withholding, self-as- 
sessment, or excise taxes. Only $3 billion 
was pumped out by enforcement activities. 

The Internal Revenue Service now has 57. 
000 employees in 900 offices and plans to 
Spend $520 million on salaries and expenses 
in fiscal 1963. 


When Byrd Talks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1962 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Daily Press, St. Marys, Pa.: 

WEHEN Brun TALKS 


When Senator Harry Byrd, Democrat, of 
Virginia, speaks in Washington his voice is 
listened to with respect by members of all 
political parties. 

So when he speaks out against a bill to im- 
pose a 20-percent income tax on interest and 
dividends what he has to say on the subject 
commands nationwide interest. 

Here, in part, is what he had to say about 
this proposed legislation May 21: 

“I have the honor of being chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee. In this posi- 
tion I usually refrain from announcing my 
position on legislation pending in the com- 
mittee until the committee has acted. Iam 
now constrained by current circumstances 
and long experience with Federal tax legis- 
lation to make this statement at this time; 
and I do so in my own right as an individual 
Senator from Virginia. 

“I shall oppose administration proposals in 
the pending tax bill to withhold 20 percent 
in personal income taxes on interest and 
dividends, and to give a 7- or 8-percent tax 
credit to segments of business for investment 
in new machinery and equipment. 

“I have reached this firm position with 
respect to these two provisions in the bill 
after fullest consideration of views expressed 
by witnesses in exhaustive hearings; and 
those set forth in thousands of communica- 
tions from the general public. 

“I have given closest possible study to 
statements in behalf of the administration's 
recommendations including those by the 
President in his press conference of May 9, 
and those made by the Secretary of the 
Treasury before the Finance Committee and 
elsewhere. 

“In addition, I have called on my own ex- 
perience, and knowledge of existing author- 
ity and facilities which had better be fully 
employed to curb tax evasion and revise de- 
preciation credit before we resort to the 
withholding and tax credit legislation now 
proposed. 

“Members of Congress have been placed 
under tremendous pressure by representa- 
tives of the administration pressing for en- 
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actment of these proposals, and by citizens 
throughout the Nation overwhelming! 
urging this rejection. 

“The hearings on the bill—which started 
April 2 and continued until May 11—have 
now been concluded. And at this fe 
under circumstances outlined, I am m 
this statement at this length to state my in 


‘dividual position with respect to with“ 


holding and tax credit provisions in the bill 
and describe in some detail the considers 
tion leading to them. 

“Generally, the reasons for the conclusions 
I have reached my be summarized in 
measure, and this I have attempted to do. 
But in view of the extraordinary interest 
demonstrated with respect to these two pro- 
posals, I shall include also additional de 
for futher consideration if it is desired DY 
those who may be interested in this leglsla 
tion, 

“I oppose enactment of the withholding 
proposal at this time for numerous 
including: 1 

„1. Withholding taxes on interest 
dividends can not be compared with with 
holding taxes on salaries and wages; its of 
ministration would be terribly complex, 
not impracticable and unworkable. 

“2. It would, by its inherent deficiencies 
overtax people for extended periods, and 
pose hardship or inconvenience not only 
taxpaying citizens but also on institution 
and businesses used by the Government 
collect taxes. pe 

“3. Respect for our tax system must 
maintained. It is necessarily com be 
enough. Unnecessary confusion must 
avoided. The agitating characteristics of 
proposal are already clear from public re 
action. Tax evasion can not be condoned, 
but this withholding proposal should 
enacted only as a last resort.” 


Residual Oil Imports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1962 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, just be- 
fore we begin debate on the forels® 
trade bill, I would like to call the 275 
tion of the House to the impact of ae 
policy on one community in my ©? 
gressional district. wi! 

I sincerely hope that all Members 
read the article from the Barnesbor® 
Star, and then vote to send the proposed 
bill back to the House Ways and Means 
Committee for corrective action. 3 
NORTHERN CAMBRIA LOSES PAYROLL OF $1,122 

500 ro RESDUAL On. IMPORTS v 

Many northern Cambria County resident 
are not too much concerned about the 
try of the United States into the Euro 1 
Common Market or the influx of foreign 
made products to our shores. jal- 

Since we are not a diversified industri 
ized district, the European Common M this 
appears to be far removed from us. In nat 
coal mining area, we have a sample of * an 
a flood of foreign products can do to 
industry. 

PAYROLL LOSS OF $1,122,500 vf 

Last year alone, three mines operated ‘00 
Barnes & Tucker Co, lost a total of 44 yroll 
man-days of work, representing a Pa 22 
loss to business firms in the area of 51.1 
500. tne 

John Todhunter, general manager of * | 
firm, reported last week that the im 
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on ot this cheap oll caused the loss of work 
fo the three mines operated by his firm as 
LOSS OF $563,500 AT NO, 15 


© No. 15 at Bakerton, 74 days of 
Ork for a work force of 310 men, This rep- 
210 ts at loss of 22,940 workdays for the 
da employees at a basic wage of $25 per 
a The area lost $563,500 here. 
t Springfield No, 4 at Spangler, 72 men 
ron days of work and the area lost a pay- 
e $81,000. 
men 20 at Bakerton, which employed 120 
When it was working, has been shut- 
sown Since April 1958. But last year alone, 
Which 


of 18 


been deprived of. : 
you consider the impact of the shut- 
5 Of No. 20 alone, which has been attrib- 


a 


in wages for the 4 years the mine 
hag Ceased operations. 


FOUR-YEAR LOSS OF $4,450,000 


or - Todhunter did not go into the figures 
Work lost at the other two mines for the 
Proj Period that No. 20 has been closed, but 
in lost d on the same rate the 4-year total 
t wages could reach $4,450,000. 
Elsewhere throughout the Nation, similar 


‘estes have been recorded in the glass in- 
aug 


teel industry, the rug industry, the ap- 
Pliance N g 8 . 
many foreign nations with a low 
tandard of living and a cheap labor rate 
the, an to flood the United States with 
Goods if and when tariffs are lowered 
ted altogether as President Ken- 

Bs sees fit. S5} 
Port Todhunter said, in relation to the im- 

Of foreign residual oll: 
th, dere has been a considerable effort over 
ernment several years to impress our Gov- 
tumi t with the losses caused to the bi- 
teriga nt coal industry by imports of foreign 
ual fuel oll, 

“This residual oil is a waste material from 
, Mainly from Venezuela, that 
dumped on our eastern seaboard 
ulat a duct low prices and in poorly reg- 
dustry Quantities to the expense of our in- 


and coal companies in Pennsylvania 
“Mant parts of the country. 
beca y thousands of men are out of work 
use of 


deration of our American industry. 
is by only way we have of combating this 
impa Setting Congress to impose controls on 
ment h. Over the past 10 years our Govern- 
at an has allowed the quotas to be increased 
alarming rate.” 
— Todhunter, Jr., president of the 
tion’ Said that there is very little competi- 
States the oil companies in the United 
Uti, nere practically every drop of oil is 
Venezu in some form or another. 
ela and other foreign countries where 
and for chemicals is not so great, 
20 percent of the oll is waste oil, oll 
they have no use. This is what 
lous] &re dumping on our shores at ridicu- 
Coa) © low prices and which is displacing 
R fuel at many of our seaboard utili- 


Tor w 


F 


ia ec, dded that the use of this residual oil 
2 Spreading inland and has reached as 
Wha. town, Pa. 
Mr t can we do? 
firm ; Todhunter said that every business 
to thei individual in the area should write 
Congressmen and U.S, Senators, ask- 


E 
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ing for restrictions on these oil imports to 
prevent destruction of a home industry. 

Write to Congressmen JoHN P. SAYLOR or 
James Van Zanvt, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C., and to U.S. Senators HUGH 
Scorr and Josera Cuar, Washington, D.O. 
Let them know how you feel. If we sit by 
and do not even take the time to write a 
letter to our representatives in Congress, 
we will see the coal industry deteriorate 
further. 


Stockpiling of Copper Vital Defense 


Measure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1962 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, much is being said concerning the 
policy of this Government, past and 
present, with regard to stockpiling of 
strategic metals and minerals. At the 
request of the Arizona Journal of 
Phoenix, Ariz., Mr. Charles Dunning has 
written a guest editorial which deals 
effectively with this question. Mr. Dun- 
ning is a mining engineer, and was for- 
merly director of the Arizona Depart- 


ment of Mineral Resources. The edi- 
torial follows: 
STOCKPILING OF COPPER ViTaL DEFENSE 


MEASURE 
(By Charles H. Dunning) 

Before the Kaiser started Worid War I he 
realized Germany would need large amounts 
of strategic materials, especially the common 
metals such as copper. He knew that Ger- 
many was not basically endowed with such 
natural resources, so he planned, years in 
advance, to accumulate stockpiles. 

The history of World War I is the history 
of the Kaiser's stockpiles. At first he won 
nearly all the battles, but the Allies had the 
guts to take the blows, and as the Kaiser's 
stockpiles dwindled so did his victories; and 
when his stockpiles ran out, the Kaiser ran 
out too, 

History repeated itself under Hitler. He 
planned stockpiles to last until he had con- 
quered the world. But the guts and re- 
sources of the Allies again outlasted his 
stockpiles. 

The experience of ourselves and our 
enemies during two world wars, the Korean 
war, and the cold war, taught our authorities 
in Washington an important lesson. To be 
sure, we are well endowed with natural re- 
sources—different in that respect from Ger- 
many. 

But our authorities also knew that they 
could not bring about a greatly increased 
supply of essentials such as copper by issuing 
an edict or turning on a spigot. Our past 
shortages in times of special need have been 
almost disastrous to us and probably pro- 
longed each of the three wars and cost many 
thousands of lives. 

We finally won because we had natural re- 
sources whereas our enemies did not, 

It takes a long time to bring about any 
great increase in metals production. It took 
10 years and $100 million before the San 
Manual Mine ever produced a pound. Nor 
can we depend on supplies from our allies, 
This time it would not be merely U-boats 
sinking cargo ships. A bomb on port load- 
ing facilities could stymie a friendly na- 
tion’s supplying help for months. 
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This is why some of our authorities in 
Washington wisely decided; (a) We must 
have sufficient stockpiles of all essential ma- 
terials to supply us during the first stages 
of any national emergency; (b) we must 
keep our domestic mining industry in such 
a healthy condition—despite foreign compe- 
tition—that they can rise to any emergency; 
(c) we must have extra heavy stockpiles of 
those materials that do not exist in the con- 
tinental United States. 

For example, the copper industry was ap- 
proached by the Government. Tes,“ said 
Copper, we do know of intrinsic resources 
but it would take millions of dollars and 
years of time to put them in production. 
Supply and demand are pretty well balanced. 
The future price is uncertain because of 
cheaper labor and richer deposits in many 
foreign countries. We do not feel that the 
tremendous capital expenditures are justi- 
fied.” 

But the Government has a different view- 
point, It was not concerned with competi- 
tion from foreign sources. It was wholly 
concerned with the safety of the United 
States. 

After more discussion and understanding 
the copper companies agreed to expand their 
potential production by enlarging existing 
facilities and developing new deposits. At 
the same time they needed some assurance 
of a market for the increased production, at 
a floor price. 

This was exactly what the Government 
needed and wanted—an assured supply ata 
reasonable price so the stockpiles could be 
built up without causing consumer short- 
ages and a runaway market. Each contract 
was made individually. In some cases the 
capital was loaned by the Government. So 
far as I know, every such loan has been 
fully repaid. 

In other cases the financing was done 
entirely by the copper companies. The floor 
price was adjusted according to the esti- 
mated production costs. 

But it occurred to some of the copper com- 
panies that the cost of labor and supplies 
was increasing so rapidly that by the timo 
they had the new production their old esti- 
mate of costs might be obsolete. If this 
happened it would be worldwide and would 
cause a corresponding increase in mar- 
ket price. To protect the copper companies 
against this contingency the Government 
offered, in some instances, to release them 
from their floor-price contracts if the world 
market price were higher. 

It finally worked out in that way. Operat- 
ing costs continued to rise and the world 
price advanced also. If the copper com- 
panies had been required to sell to the Gov- 
ernment at the previously estimated fioor 
they would have gone broke. 

Whether or not the Government author- 
ities had thoughts of benefit to the general 
public, other than a protective stockpile, I 
do not know. But it worked out that way. 
Suppose the copper companies had not in- 
creased production, had not developed new 
deposits, had not spent millions in research 
to enable them to make use of lower grade 
ore, but at the same time had been sub- 
jected to ever increasing wages and costs. 
We had a taste of the effect. In 1956, before 
the increased production was felt on the 
market, the price of copper rose to over 50 
cents. It is now 31 cents. 

The Government did not lose any money 
in its copper stockpile dealings—in fact it 
saved the Nation many dollars. And I know 
of no copper company which enjoyed any 
windfall, 

There may have been other commodities 
which were overbought or overpriced. There 
was probably a considerable ineptness on the 
part of some Government employees, and 
certainly there was some downright chisel- 
ing and attempted dishonesty on the part of 
the producers of some items. 
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But political parties made a poor choice 
when they picked copper stockpiling as a 
political football. It sounded good because 
it is the largest and most important of all 
the stockpile items. 

Yet seldom, if ever has any Government 
industry situation been handled with such 
integrity, wisdom, and benefit to all. 


American Reliance on God and Self by 
General Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


oF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr.CAREY. Mr. Speaker, Hon. James 
A. Farley, former Postmaster General of 
the United States, has a singular ability 
to digest large doses of wisdom into un- 
common eloquence. His address at Iona 
College Alumni Association is richly illus- 
trative of that fact and I commend it to 
the attention of my colleagues: 

ADDRESS BY Hon. James A. FARLEY, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE BOARD, THE COCA-COLA Export CORP., 
BEFORE THE IONA COLLEGE ALUMNI ASSOCIA- 
TION, HOTEL ROOSEVELT, New YORK CITY, 
June 14, 1962 


I consider myself highly complimented to 
be invited to address the Iona College Alumni 
Association at their annual banquet, and I 
assure you that I am delighted to be here 
tonight. 

I have always had great admiration and 
respect for the Irish Christian Brothers in 
their pursuit of the Christian education of 
youth, and I knew of the great work they 
have done in training the thousands of 
American boys and young men who have 
come under their supervision from the in- 
ception of the order’s work in the United 
States. However, it was only recently that I 
fully learned of the founding of the Order by 
Edmund Rice in 1802 in Waterford, Ireland, 
his inspiring leadership and the expansion 
of the Congregation throughout so many 
parts of the world before his death in 1844. 
The record is most remarkable, and it is espe- 
clally interesting that only 32 years after his 
passing the Irish Christlan Brothers opened 
their first school in the United States—All 
Saints School in New York City—and that 
today 19 of their Institutions are operated 
in our own archdiocese of New York. 

I am convinced that there must be some- 
thing unusually compelling about the Irish 
Christian Brothers for were that not so there 
never would have been the large number of 
vocations enabling them to open schools 
throughout this country and Canada. 

It is hardly necessary for me to dwell upon 
the success of these institutions and the 
impact of their teaching upon all who came 
within the range of their influence. You 
who are members of the Iona College Alumni 
Association by your presence in this out- 
standing gathering attest that. 

I believe that we citizens of this particu- 
lar region are most fortunate that the Irish 
Christian Brothers founded Iona College in 
the city of New Rochelle. The very loca- 
tion of a liberal arts college in the heart 
of one of the most populous areas of the 
United States and conducted by such uni- 
versally respected educators has been a bless- 
ing beyond measure to parents and their 
sons, and it has solved many problems for 
them. An alumni numbering some 4,600 
members in 22 years of the existence of an 
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educational institution is certainly a record 
to point to with pride. 

The name Iona has tremendous personal 
significance to me because James A. Farley 
3d, 11 years old, is a pupil in the Jona 
Preparatory School. I am sure that we par- 
ents and grandparents need have no fears 
when we entrust our boys and young men 
to the Irish Christian Brothers for their 
education and preparation for this day's 
world. 

An ancient king once built a huge monu- 
ment, designed to last for eternity. When 
it was finished he was at a loss for a suit- 
able inscription. So he summoned his wise 
men and asked them to provide an axiom 
which would last for all time. After much 
consultation they came forth with one. It 
simply read, “This, too, shall change.” 

No century in the recorded history of man 
has witnessed as much change as ours. 
Within 60 years, country lanes have become 
eight-lane superhighways. From cowpath to 
canals, from canals to railways and from 
railways to jet-liners the rate of speed of 
our civilization increases. Indeed, Shepard, 
Grissom, Glenn, and Carpenter, our astro- 
nauts, are ploneers in the very same sense 
that Daniel Boone and Kit Carson were. 
Their present traces in the sky are blazing 
new international highways. There is 
scarcely a place on the globe now which is 
more than 24 hours away. By the year 2000 
that will be shortened by half. 

Thus, we do not need wise men to tell us 
that things change and are changing. In 
fact, the change is so great that mankind 
is seeking for a beacon something which does 
not change, 

The reason is quite simple. The higher 
the speed of a ship the more dependent it 
is on a fixed lighthouse, a point of light 
by which it can tell where it is going. 

I believe there are such fixed points but I 
do not believe they can be found on a map, 
or in the physical world. I believe such 
fixed points are in the world of the spirit, 
in the human heart, and that they were put 
there by a power higher than man’s. I be- 
lieve that there are guides for the souls of 
nations and of men and that so long as 
they put their hand in the hand of God 
their grip on the wheel of the Ship of State 
can never fail, 

It disturbs me from time to time, as I 
travel through our country, to hear the voice 
of doom as presented by the wail of the 
defeated to the percussion of the breast 
beating of the beatnik. Certainly this gen- 
eration of Americans faces problems, but 
there was never a generation which did not. 

The fact is that every problem presents 
a challenge and it is from the acceptance of 
the challenge that the life of the individual 
and of the Nation derives meaning. This 
generation of Americans, in fact, faces un- 
bounded opportunity, because new indus- 
tries, new professions, and new sciences are 
creating new frontiers every day. These 
new areas of human endeavor are calling for 
young volunteers, and if America only re- 
sponds with the same optimism, the same 
faith and courage of those who gave them 
their American heritage they, in turn, will 
pass on that heritage tested and deepened 
for the generations to come. 

That heritage has been received by every 
American generation since 1776, and nearly 
every generation has had to defend it in 
actual war. Each has been victorious in 
turn. In World War I the American Army 
fought shoulder to shoulder with our Allies 
to prove the concept, to make the world safe 
for democracy. In World War II our Nation 
had attained such might that it was able to 
marshal over 16 million men and women 
in the Armed Forces and supply our Allies 
as well. That challenge of World War II was 
as sharp as it was mortal but it was met. 
Men who had never been to sea before served 
on battleships, submarines, and all other 
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naval ships. American youths who nad 
never flown before became the world's best 
air pilots, Industrial America produced 
enough to supply and maintain the rest 
the free nations even as they poured a 
wages into Government bonds. We were 
united as a people in World War II 85 we 
were in 1776, because the challenge to 
common heritage was felt by every Amer! 
There are no party lines when the life of the 
country is at stake. yi- 
Upon this generation the glory, the pri 
lege and the duties of that heritage descend 
No generation has more reason to be proud 
The records of Shepard, Grissom, Glen. 
and Carpenter attest that the American tre- 
dition remains unbroken; that the Ameri 
can people will produce men and women 
to master any crises, and that this heritage 
will be passed on intact to the generations 
which will follow. And, as Americans’ duties 
have been expanded the basic American 10, 
mula applies rely on yourself, because thi 
whole free world now depends upon your 
self-reliance.” Any American who is — 
simistic in the face of that formula is d 
feating nearly two centuries of American 13 
tory. The flag above started out with oh 
stars and now has 50. Those stars were 
put there by pessimists, am 
That, among other reasons, is why I au 
confident, and I believe the country 18 A 
fident. This country has faith in God aut 
no man’s faith exceeds that of en 
John F. Kennedy. tual 
Since I believe there are absolute spiritui 
charts it follows that I believe that man 
made charts are erroneous to the extent tD’ 
they disagree with the ones of the soul 
Thus, I deplore the entrance into out lan 
guage of the term “personal security,” ote 
ticularly as it is set forth as a legitimate ‘rst 
jective of the young people. In the the 
place, there is no such thing; and in 10 
second place if there were there would be 
surer way of losing it than to seek it. 
This is not hard to illustrate. Thus, Gen 
George Washington was a wealthy mat 
But he never hesitated a second when, 1 5 
question of principle, he had to choose and 
tween the comforts of Mount Vernon 
the snows of Valley Forge. was 
What security do you suppose there 
for Daniel Boone, Colonel Glenn, Kit ony 
son, and Major Carpenter? There was the 
the security of their faith in God—and 
history books show that this is more than 
adequate. Nor do I confine myself to famous 
names. Those tens of thousands of AM® p 
can men and women who were strong en 
to start out into the wilderness with a Pin 
an ax, and a rifie exemplified that spirit W. im- 
made our country. I care not what the t 
dustrial charts show. I insist that nen 
which built our country and that W. 
maintains it are character and a faith 
God. 
But, as certainly as we must cling to un 
changing spiritual values we must recos” 
nize the changes in the world about us- 
Those changes have made free enkerpnen 
tree labor, free management, and free 
absolute, indivisible partners. There 
free labor where there is no free ent 
There Is no free enterprise where there 15 
free labor, and there are no freemen wh 
elther is absent. t 
I And it tiresome to hear people who we 
take the trouble to think, talking about it 
warfare and class differences in America. 
they ever existed in America they no longer 
exlst now. There are men of both 
holding high positions in our Go 
who were born of wealthy parents. 
are just as many who were born of 
parents. It never even occurs to these 
that they are so-called different 
They belong to one class—Ameri 
their rise was due to hard work. Our 
try actually recognizes only one 
in the long run—and that is the 
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ra merit. And, also, in the Jong run, it Is 
ust as hard for one youth to survive his 
Me abtages as it is for another to survive 
Adversities. It is not money in the bank 
determines the future of any Ameri- 
ka youth, it is the will in his heart, the 
in gination in his mind—and the character 
2 soul which count, In America you 
`t inherit noble status—you must earn it 
Yourselz 


The same thing applies to the industrial 
this an I think I am qualified to talk on 
X, Subject. As chairman of the Democratic 
by eo Committee in 1933 I was entrusted 
the resident Roosevelt with guiding through 
100 Congress what has become known as the 

besic social laws—social security, bank 
Psurance, security market regulation, eto. 
* 48 noteworthy that each of these basic 
— has been expanded by both Republican 
= Democratic administrations. This, in 

Y Opinion, completely validates my faith in 
* two-party system, and the American 

J. Our Constitution was built upon the 
ta cry or division of powers. It is necessary 

ve liberals who wish to expand; it is 
necessary to have conservatives who 
paiere to previous forms. Each acts as a 
ta on the other, and out of their opposi- 
tal to each other a natural ordered growth 
Place. The differences between the 
— Uberal and the American conserva- 
th, are very small indeed, compared to what 

EY have in common, the American way. 
big example, take the recent headlines on 
ing fel. The United States Steel Co. paid 
fair. wages about $1,600 million. That's 

200 o men work hard for that, every 
Lan ius day. ‘The stockholders get $200 mil- 
the in dividends; that's fair, too; they take 
out, risk. Their money is first in and last 

Now, I don't care what formal econ- 
ang Say, the workers of United States Steel 
are the Shareholders of United States Steel 
the batters, And out of that partnership 
Government collects in taxes as much as 
to the stockholders. 
Steel Course, what is true of United States 
our d true of every major corporation of 
teng contry, Their partnerships do not ex- 
ang i my to the one between stockholders 
Thug okers. They apply to their suppliers. 
Mons United States Steel bought over a bil- 
These from smaller businesses last year. 
Wages, abenler businesses, along with direct 
—— for nearly two-thirds of the 
America bn I cite this to prove that 
the Small business is the partner of 
mag reer corporations. This is true of every 
Corporation. Of my own, Coca-Cola, 
of Anmple, we have extended this principle 
110 erican economic partnership to over 
Proves tries, and each of those partnerships 
by that the American way is not limited 
vate graphical location. The system of pri- 
boy; “2*erprise, economic partnership, and 
— freedom can perform a service and 
Mtteg” profit anywhere freemen are per- 
to operate, which brings me to the 
Values dem which I started—that the real 
8 Of this life are not material. That 
wirt ig above our heads represents the 
Peopie d the Government of the American 


F 


ogen, I won't try to evaluate the American 
Withoy mt, I can't conceive of a world 
our rao it. It is more than the protector of 
keepin untry; it now bears the burden of 
80 tres the soul of the world. 
busine? describing the partnership of labor, 
out then and management I want to point 
never ir singie great common asset which 
Amer appears on the balance sheet—the 
member flag. On this Flag Day, let us re- 
Ma T that our privileges as Americans are 
tor th by our duties. We all know that 
© flag above us many hundreds of thou- 
liye, Of Our fellow citizens have given ‘their 
Preme And that, our flag represents the su- 
fan cj Spiritual partnership of every Ameri- 
can pien with another in our great Ameri- 
Uber Public: one Nation indivisible, with 
and justice for all. 
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Senior Citizens Legislative Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include my remarks last evening 
before the National Retired Teachers 
Association and the American Associa- 
tion of Retired Persons. 

The speech follows: 

REMARKS OF REPRESENTATIVE CLEVELAND M. 
BAILEY BEFORE THE NATIONAL RETIRED 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION AND THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF RETIRED PERSONS, MONDAY, 
June 25, 1962 
Mr. Chairman, delegates, ladies, and gen- 

tlemen, I am indeed happy to have the op- 
portunity to discuss with delegates to the 
Area Three Conference of the National As- 
sociation of Retired Teachers and the 
American Association of Retired Persons, 
some of the pending legislation and some 
of the programs that are being considered 
on the Federal level on behalf of our rapidly 
growing retired population. It is a special 
privilege for me to be able to talk to this 
group as, like many of you in attendance 
here, I have spent most of my life working 
in the field of education. During my 14 
years in the Congress of the United States, 
I have introduced and supported many bills 
that have been aimed at improving the 
quality of education and of instructors, and 
designed to broaden educational opportuni- 
ties in this great country of ours. I know 
that you and the vast majority of the mem- 
bers of your fine organization share with me 
this desire to bring the best in educational 
opportunities to all of our citizens no matter 
what their social or economic status. 

It is also a privilege to talk to you because 
of the leadership that your organizations 
have taken in promoting a wide range of 
programs on behalf of retired persons, In 
this area, we have a common interest too 
since one of the subject matters that has 
been referred to the general Subcommittee 
on Education of which I am chairman has 
to do with the coordination and expansion 
of all of our programs for the aged popula- 
tion. Representatives of your organizations 
testified at hearings in various areas in sup- 
port of the principles of this legislation. 

It is not necessary, I am sure, to give de- 
tailed statistics to an audience of this cal- 
iber concerning the problems that exist for 
the young and old alike because of the rapid 
growth of our aged population. It should 
suffice to point out that our over-65 group 
is growing at a much more rapid rate than 
our under-65 population, that the over-80 
population is growing at an even faster pace, 
and that our lifespan is being lengthened at 
an ever-accelerated rate because of the 
wonders of modern science. Thus, we are 
continually increasing our so-called non- 
producing population and putting a greater 
and greater burden on our younger genera- 
tions. Ways must be found to ease this 
burden and to provide for programs that will 
make the over-65 population as self-support- 
ing as possible within the bounds of our com- 
plex economic structure. 

The answers are not simple, however. 
Along with our growing aged population and 
increased longevity come many problems—an 
increased need for medical services, more 
frequent, longer, and more expensive hos- 
pital stays, a greater need for nursing home 
and rest home care with the resulting need 
for more and better facilities. 

We also find a sad lack of adequate low- 
Tent housing for the elderly, a continuing 
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decline in employment opportunities for the 
middle-aged, as well as those over 65, and 
a shortage of education, recreational and 
leisure time services and facilities, The 
accumulation of these problems is leading 
to a critical period, and it is, therefore, 
urgent that we move rapidly toward pro- 
grams that will make possible a meaning- 
ful life for our senior citizens in their 
declining years. To achieve this end, full 
cooperation is needed between Federal and 
State agencles—between governmental and 
private agencies, and between voluntary or- 
ganizations such as yours, and the more 
formal public and private agencies that are 
planning or operating programs for the aged. 

The job to be done is of tremendous pro- 
portions, and it is my belief, as well as 
that of the overwhelming number of wit- 
nesses that appeared before our subcom- 
mittee, that support and guidance must be 
furnished from the top. At the Federal 
level, great sums of money have been pro- 
vided for scientific research in order to at- 
tain a greater longevity for our citizens. 
The creation and expansion of our social 
security system and other retirement plans 
has made early retirement possible for mil- 
lions. Yet we have failed to provide an 
effective mechanism to make possible a 
healthy, independent, and meaningful life 
for many of these same people. 

Legislation has been introduced that will, 
if passed, go a long way toward improving 
the overall status of our aged population. 
It is being bitterly fought in some quar- 
ters. We will be told that these efforts 
represent another encroachment into State 
and local affairs, yet I ask you if it is not 
the responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment to lead the way since it has been the 
Federal Government that, in a sense, has 
caused the problem through its leadership 
in creating a longer-living, ever-increasing 
retired population. 

Before examining the specific legislation 
let us look at the needs of the aged that we 
hope can be at least partially met by the 
proposed legislation. 

Hearings held by my own subcommittee 
and by the Senate Committee on Aging, un- 
der the able leadership of Senator Par Mc- 
Namara, of Michigan, show clearly that the 
aged do not want charity, they do not want 
a “handout,” they do not want to be treated 
as a necessary evil, or as one witness stated, 
they do not want to “vegetate.” Indeed an 
intense desire was expressed for an oppor- 
tunity to be of service to thelr communities, 
for better employment opportunities, for a 
chance to lead and to plan their own lives, 
to have available educational, recreational, 
and cultural programs that will lead to a 
purposeful existence, and for the type of 
medical care pro; that will keep the 
elderly healthy, ambulatory, independent, 
and productive. 

My limited knowledge of your organiza- 
tion indicates that you are making a sub- 
stantial contribution toward meeting these 
goals. You pioneered in health insurance 
for retired teachers at a time when many 
said that it was impossible to provide health 
insurance for a retired group. 

The recent addition to your health insur- 
ance program that will add out of hospital 
medical benefits should help reduce hos- 
pitalization for the elderly. I might add 
that witness after witness told our subcom- 
mittee that special emphasis must be put on 
noninstitutionalized care if we are ever to 
meet the needs and desires of our growing 
over-65 population and if we are to avoid 
being engulfed in an ever-increasing and 
overwhelming costly program of hospital and 
nursing home expansion. 

It is interesting to note that the very in- 
surance companies that 5 years ago said 
that it was impossible to furnish health in- 
surance for the aged are now taking full 
page ads in our metropolitan papers and 
using the television medium extensively to 
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broadcast the wonders of their over-65 
health Insurance plans, A substantial num- 
ber of our major insurance companies have 
now joined Blue Cross, Blue Shield, and the 
prepaid medical service plans such as Group 
Health Association, Inc., in Washington, D.C., 
in offering such programs. 

Many of the other programs that your or- 
ganization sponsors are of the type for which 
a need was indicated at our hearings. 
These include the formation of active local 
chapters, travel and recreational programs, 
educational programs, group buying pro- 
grams, including arrangements for hearing 
aids, a drug and prescription service, and 
others, I understand now that your na- 
tional officers are even exploring the possi- 
bility of an eye care program. 

You are to be congratulated on the lead- 
ership taken and the contributions you have 
made in providing worthwhile activities for 
retired persons. Other organizations and 
some governmental agencies have developed 
similar programs. However, many millions 
of retired persons either do not or cannot 
participate in such programs, and even the 
best of existing programs do not meet all 
the needs of the elderly. 

It is the purpose of the legislation that 
we are now considering to assist in the de- 
velopment and expansion of existing pro- 
grams, to fill gaps that exist, and to stim- 
ulate action in areas and among groups 
where programs currently are lagging. 

Let us take a look at some of the pending 
bills, but first let me remind you of the back- 
ground that created a public awareness for 
the need for such legislation. In 1958, JOHN 
Pocarty, the able Congressman from Rhode 
Island, introduced legislation providing for 
Federal support for a proposed White House 
Conference on Š 

The legislation that was finally enacted 
provided financial support for State as well 
as Federal conferences. Hundreds of inter- 
ested persons participated in the White 
House Conference which was held in Wash- 
ington in 1961. As a result, programs for 
the aging were started in some States and 
degrees of suc- 
cess. Greater attention was given to our 
Federal programs. The need for Federal ac- 
tion was apparent from the recommendations 
and a number of bills to implement these 
recommendations have been introduced. I 
would like to discuss briefly three aspects 
of this legislation. 

Legislation dealing with health is, of 
course, of utmost importance. The most 
controversial of all the bills dealing with the 
aged is the King-Anderson bill, which pri- 
marily provides hospital and nursing home 
care, and nursing service in the home, for 
persons who qualify for social security bene- 
fits. Since many retired teachers do not 
qualify for such benefits, this particular bill 
is possibly of secondary importance to those 
teachers presently retired. However, as a 
method of financing the future costs of ex- 
pensive hospital care, it is of great impor- 
tance to the 14 million retired persons now 
drawing social security benefits and will be 
important to many more in the future, in- 
cluding many teachers. 

We believe that passage of this legislation, 
which is now bogged down in the Ways and 
Means Committee, should have high pri- 
ority. Instead of slowing down the growth 
of private voluntary health insurance plans, 
as has been charged, it is my belief that 
enactment of this bill would stimulate such 
growth. Such was the case following enact- 
ment of the social security law, at which 
time its opponents predicted that private re- 
tirement systems would be eliminated. In- 
stead the reverse has been true and the 
growth of private retirement plans in the 
last decade has been phenomenal. 

Support for this position comes from Clem 
Martin, M.D., medical director of the Conti- 
nental Casualty Co. of Chicago, your own in- 
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surance carrier, which pioneered, with you, 
health insurance for those over 65, Said Dr. 
Martin: 

“Similarly, I think that if the President's 
health care plan is enacted, private com- 
panies will sell more health insurance than 
ever before. And they'll do it by offering 
policies insuring the individual against phy- 
Sicians’ fees and surgery, and medical care 
beyond the limits of the bill. 

“It’s no secret that the chief reason private 
health insurance for elders costs so much 
today is because a certain percentage of these 
people require excessive hosiptal care.” 

Primarily the King-Anderson bill is de- 
signed to take care of these excessive hospital 
costs and to leave to the private insurance 
companies the task of taking care of acute 
illnesses and the more routine type care. 

Another outcry against the King-Anderson 
bill is that it will leave out several million 
persons who are not eligible for social se- 
curity. Let me make it clear that this ad- 
ministration does not intend to desert this 
segment of our aged population. Indeed I 
can assure you that steps will be taken not 
only to maintain the benefits of the Kerr- 
Mills bill, which is designed to care for the 
medically indigent, but to strengthen and 
expand it wherever necessary in order to 
fulfill our pledge of providing the best 
health care possible for all those over 65. 

Of greater importance to your organiza- 
tions is the legislation that is now before the 
general Subcommittee on Education which 
would, if enacted, provide effective Federal 
guidance, support, and stimulation for many 
different types of programs for the aged. 

As you know, many of our State and Fed- 
eral agencies operate a wide variety of pro- 
grams for our senior citizens. One of the 
strongest recommendations that came out of 
the White House Conference called for the 
establishment of a Federal agency to co- 
ordinate and encourage programs for the 
aging. It is hoped that we can secure the 
passage of legislation at this session of Con- 
gress which will provide the means through 
which this goal can be attained. 

At the present time a study is being made 
in regard to the most effective method 
through which effective action can be in- 
sured. The proposed legislation has as its 
main features: 

1, Establishment of a President’s Council 
on Aging consisting of top-level Cabinet offi- 
cers in those departments that administer 
programs for the aging. 

2. Establishment of a staff for the Coun- 
cil whose main function will be to promote 
coordination between existing programs, 
encourage coordinated planning of future 
programs, serve as a central source of infor- 
mation, make studies and reports for the 
President and Congress which will keep them 
informed as to the needs and problems of 
the aging, and finally to recommend national 
policy for a more effective program. 

3. Establishment of a joint congressional 
committee which will act as a watchdog 
committee to see that the objectives of the 
act are carried out and which, through hear- 
ings and studies, can determine the effective- 
ness of p- in effect. 

4. Establishment of a citizens“ ad 
committee for the council through which 
it can keep in touch with the grassroots 
reaction to the various programs for the 


aging. 

5. Establishment of a grant program for 
the following purposes: (a) 62,090,000 for 
planning grants for the States to encourage 
development of programs for the aging; and 
(b) $10 million a year for 5 years for train- 
ing project, demonstration, research, and 
evaluation grants. Such grants would be 
made to private and public nonprofit or- 
ganizations and to States and communities 
which develop programs for the aged. Meth- 
ods and techniques that prove most effective 
will be studied and information regarding 
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them made available to other organisa" 
tions. Support will be given to developing 
new and improving existing programs. 
this category would be support for home, 
makers service organizations, developmen 
of senior citizens’ centers, and expansion 
the preventive medical programs now 

ing in such centers that have proven 
value of regular medical, dental, optometri® 
podiatric, and nursing services. 

The third aspect which should be © 
especial interest to you is our desire to & 
pand and develop educational services for Lert 
aged and for the younger generation 
will cause an awareness of the problems ©" 
the aging. As I have mentioned, the 168 
islation before our own subcommittee dos 
provide for grants for various types of edu- 
cational projects, including training of pe: 
sons to work in this field. Itis hoped Di 
some of our educational institutions "i. 
develop projects that will result in employ 
ment of retired persons on a part-time b ee 
as instructors, recreational directors, an 
for service in voluntary and community or 
ganizations. 

However, in addition to this, I have intro 
duced a bill providing for Federal supp% > 
for university extension known as the “Ge™ 
eral Extension Education Act of 1962.” THs 
bill notes that a large segment of our popU” 
lation now have more personal time avail: 
able than ever before and in order to comb 
the attendant economic and social problems 
that are created thereby that it is essen to 
for our institutions of higher learning 
develop programs to study these probleme 
and to train personnel that will be capable 
operating programs that can cope with them- 

In order to sttain these ends an ap 
ation for grants to approved general univer” 
sity education programs of $9,020,000 
each of the next 4 years is included. 1 — 
Education and Labor Committee of tut 
House of Representatives has reported ou 
this bill and it is now pending before the 
Rules Committee of the House. 

Legislative activities now underway to e 
vide methods of coping with the problems 5. 
a fast growing aging population are not con 
fined to those already mentioned. Hi > 
I believe that these and other legislatl 
p indicate that Congress recognirte 
its responsibility in this matter. I sincere 
hope that we will be able to secure some 4 
fective legislation during this session, 225 
while we cannot hope to secure enactment 1 
the perfect program or a model program % 
believe that we have a very good chanc® 
get a good start in this session. Our oldef 
people have every right to hope and demand 
that the Congress take some effective act! 


I can assure you of my continued suppor 
in behalf of better educational programs fe 
the entire population, including the over wil 
group, and in behalf of a program that 
secure action on many fronts for the aged 
With the continued cooperation and suppor 
of such organizations as the National Associ 
ation of Retired Teachers and the Ameri 
Association of Retired Persons I believe 
we have a right to be optimistic about 
prospect of meeting our obligations to 
senior citizens. 


Fire Island, N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 
IN THE 8 py figs ES 
Friday, June 22, 1962 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, 
Island, N. V., threatened with the de“ 
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Structive natural forces of sea and wind 
and storm, is now threatened with man- 
Made destructive forces, consisting of a 
plan by Mr. Robert Moses to build a 
dur-lane highway along the spine of 
Narrow strip of sand and dunes. 
Fire Island should be preserved as a 
Sational park seashore. A joint Federal- 
tate acquisition program is the proper 
Way to go about this. The improper way 
ould be the superimposition of a four- 
ane highway for automobiles. 
the June 13 issue of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Rxconp, I inserted a letter by Mr. 
Theodore H. White which criticized Mr. 
Moses’ plan. 
8 June 20, the Secretary of the In- 
or added his voice to the growing 
ter cem of the Moses’ project. In a let- 
V to the President of the Fire Island 
Mi Association, Inc., Mr. Arthur R. 
Usdorf, Mr. Udall urged cooperation 
taong Federal, State, and local authori- 
R ae the goal of preserving Fire 


On June 21, a New York Times edi- 
torial entitled, “Using the Seashore 

isely_tt” strengthened the 
against Mr. Moses’ plan. 

On June 22, the New York Herald- 
tibune wrote an editorial in support of 
bl Moses’ plan. In the interest of com- 

eteness, I am inserting the Tribune edi- 
Uda, in the Recorp, along with Mr. 

dall letter and the Times editorial. 
editorial was answered, in my judg- 
then by George Biderman in a letter to 
in editor of the Tribune which appeared 
foe June 26 issue, and follows the edi- 


is MY aim in inserting these four items 
me these criticisms of the Moses’ 
to the attention of my colleagues 
and the public, 
rik ÄRTHUR R. BILSDORP, 
esident, Fire Island Voters Association, 
Ino. New York, N.Y. 
of 3 Mer. Smsporr: In reply to your letter 
gi Une 15, 1962, I can tell you that I have 
lem a great deal of thought to the prob- 
Ween Fire Island since my visit there a few 
un ks ago. Fire Island would be a precious 
tural resource located anywhere on our 
— But because it is within 50 
More of metropolitan New York it is even 
Ugh Valuable and worthy of the most en- 
nume a thinking and planning. I have a 
hou of thoughts about what can and 
nationa o done about Fire Island in the 
Publie interest and for the beneñt of the 


case 


June 20, 1962. 


8 as you who live there are too well 
vidne it is the important problem of pro- 
rleans long-range erosion control and hur- 
gin Protection. The Army Corps of En- 
1980 Ofte Plan authorized by Congress in 


uon ond the immediate need for protec- 
taeninst storm and erosion is the need 
tional ented planning for future recrea- 
ps It is here that Fire Island 
great challenge and an opportunity 

which May not exist even a few years hence. 
shoreline areas, both on our ocean 


there are very few such areas left. 

in these developments, such as Jones Beach 
Pa ed vicinity, are splendid examples of 
Way in which to provide for the outdoor 
recreation needs of our expanding popula- 
dra But as our population grows, we need 
versity of recreational opportunity. And, 
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in particular, we need to provide for the 
preservation of natural open spaces free of 
automobile traffic, parking lots and hotdog 
stands. 

Fire Island offers just such an oppor- 
tunity. We must use our ingenuity to do 
our public works so thoughtfully that this 
generation and the succeeding generations 
who come to the public parks at the east 
and west ends of the island will see the mag- 
nificent sand dunes, natural vegetation, bird- 
life and the splendid beach untouched as 
they are now. This is a different kind of 
planning than went into the creation of 
Jones Beach. It is perhaps even more diffi- 
cult to achieve. That is why I have com- 
municated with Governor Rockefeller sug- 
gesting that joint Federal-State thinking for 
this area begin now so that it might be in- 
cluded under the Shoreline Protection Plan 
passed by the Senate this year and now 
pending in the House. 

The area between the two large public 
parks is shortly to receive large expenditures 
of public funds for erosion control, includ- 
ing restoration of the sand dunes and of the 
beach slope destroyed by the March storms. 
In this area are both established communi- 
ties of summer cottages and undeveloped 
stretches of land. I believe that we should 
study joint Federal-State acquisition of the 
undeveloped areas so that they may be pre- 
served in their natural state. The entire 
oceanfront, including the dunes and beach, 
should be studied with a view to protecting 
it under the Shoreline Protection Plan. We 
should certainly prevent any building on 
the dunes which contributed so much to the 
undermining that occurred in the March 
storms all along the Atlantic coast, 

My recommendation would be that the 
Federal, State and local authorities proceed 
now with boldness and imagination to keep 
as much of Fire Island as is still possible 
in its natural state, while at the same time 
preserving and protecting the area for pub- 
lic recreation. 

I hope that this makes my position en- 
tirely clear. Let me repeat what I have said 
to many of your residents who have written 
to me in recent weeks: the Department of 
the Interior, under existing and pending au- 
thorizations of the Congress, stands ready to 
assist any shore locality in the important 
goal of acquiring and preserving areas such 
as Fire Island for the enjoyment of our 
people for generations to come. I will con- 
tinue to urge such action. But as a practi- 
cal matter a sound conservation result will 
only be achieved on Fire Island with the co- 
operation of the State of New York and 
Suffolk County. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


From the New York Times, June 21, 1962] 
USING THE SEASHORE WISELY—II 


The undeveloped, eastern reaches of 
Fire Island offer the last opportunity in the 
State of New York to preserve a natural, 
unspoiled seashore for public enjoyment. 
If recreation is the goal, what is needed is a 
series of protective works to build up the 
dunes in accordance with a long-range plan 
authorized by Congress in 1960. 

What is not needed is a through highway, 
as recommended by Robert Moses, that will 
turn the island into a parade route on week- 
ends. New York and Long Island residents 
have no shortage now of four-lane roads for 
such sightseeing as can be done at fifty miles 
an hour or in bumper-to-bumper traffic. 
Such a development would despoll, not en- 
hance, the natural charm of Fire Island. 
As Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall 
points out, “We need to provide for the 
preservation of natural open spaces free of 
automobile traffic, * * Fire Island offers 
just such an opportunity.” 

A National Park Service survey has identi- 
fied Fire Island as one of the few remaining 
areas on the Atlantic coast suitable for 
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preservation at a national seashore park. 
Undeveloped parts of the isiand ought to be 
acquired now, in a joint Federal-State acqui- 
sition program as recommended by Secretary 
Udall, in order “to keep as much of Fire 
Island as is still possible in its natural 
state, while at the same time preserving and 
protecting the area for public recreation.” 
Among the things from which Fire Island 
must be protected is the entirely unneces- 
sary highway that Mr. Moses has projected 
for an area that is already freely accessible 
without any such destructive development. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, 
June 22, 1962] 


Mgr. Moses Is RIGHT ABOUT FIRE ISLAND 


In the controversy over Fire Island be- 
tween Robert Moses, who speaks apparently 
for the State and county governments, and 
Secretary Udall and the embattled Fire 
Islanders, there is one unmistakable point of 
agreement. 

A great many millions of dollars will have 
to be spent, as the Army Engineers recom- 
mend, on hydraulic fill and other improve- 
ments to preserve the Fire Island barrier and 
to protect the southern shore of Long 
Island. For another storm like that of last 
March could very well finish Fire Island, a 
catastrophe that must be guarded against 
with all scientific skills, 

But when this is done, the people of Fire 
Island want to be left in their comparative 
isolation. And Sccretary Udall, according to 
his latest fluctuation, thinks it would be a 
fine thing to keep the automobile out and 
preserve the strip in more or less of a natu- 
ral state, 

Mr, Moses, however, believes that the peo- 
ple’s resources are meant to be used by all 
the people. He would build a boulevard on 
top of the projected bulwark, and thus ulti- 
mately unite the bridges at either end of 
Fire Island. There is nothing hideous about 
this, in the Moses opinion. With proper 
zoning, he thinks the result would be at 
least no worse than the islands existing 
communities. Instead of keeping Fire 
Island locked up as sort of a seaside Green- 
wich Village for the benefit of the relatively 
few, Mr. Moses wants to unlock the resorts 
for everybody's enjoyment. 

True, Fire Island won't be quite the same, 
but this should be no real cause for tears. 
We believe that Mr. Moses, in holding out 
for the boulevard (with parks and plenty of 
access to the ocean beaches), is right. 
[From the New York Herald Tribune, June 

26, 1962] 
Moses’ Roan Wovtp Liar PIRE ISLAND 
ACCESS 


To the New YORK HERALD TRIBUNE: 


Your editorial supporting Robert Moses’ 
proposal for a Fire Island road does an in- 
justice to “the embattled Fire Islanders” 
as well as to Secretary Udall in supposing 
that the Moses’ plan opens up more of Fire 
Island to the general public than the Udall 
plan which the Fire Islanders support. 

The facts are exactly the opposite. Com- 
missioner Moses wants to put a road on top 
of the dune along the entire 3l-mile ocean 
front, but only permit the general public 
to get off this road at the Fire Island State 
Park on the west and Smith Point County 
Park on the east. In between (which is 
two-thirds of the ocean front) he proposes 
“limited access.” This means that only we 
supposedly “isolationist” Fire Island resi- 
dents will be permitted to drive our cars 
off the road Into what is left of our commu- 
nities after a 300-foot right-of-way has been 
chopped out of a sandbar which in many 
Places is less than 300 yards wide. 

That’s exactly the case at Jones Beach. 
Masses of people are crowded on to the 
beach in the area around the parking lots. 
Then there are miles of empty beach where 
people are not permitted to park and where 
swimming is prohibited. Then there is Gilgo 
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Beach where one must be a resident to get 
off the road, This is a fantastic waste of 
accessible beach land, but it is the Moses 
way. 

27 contrast, on Fire Island today there 
are only 3 small communities out of 18 
that do not have public streets and pub- 
lic ferry service open to anyone. Along the 
entire 31 miles of beach there are no Pri- 
vate—Keep Out“ signs and no fenced-of 
beaches. Commissioner Moses’ plan would 
let the private real estate speculators take 
over most of the land between the two 
public parks, guarantee them privacy and 
guarantee, as he has said several times in 
print, that their land values will increase 
as much as five times if he puts in his road. 

What we Fire Island residents propose, 
and Secretary Udall apparently agrees, is 
that all undeveloped areas and the entire 
dune and ocean front be acquired either 
by the Federal Government or through Fed- 
eral-State cooperation under the shoreline 
protection plan now pending in the House 
as S. 543. This bill has already passed the 
Senate. Bridge and road access to the two 
public parks is already assured. In between, 
ferry access, which has worked very well 
for all the years that Fire Island has been 
a summer resort, can be provided for a hun- 
dred years for less than the interest on Mr. 
Moses“ $1- to $2-million-a-mile road. And 
when the public gets there, it will find one 
of the greatest and most valuable rarities in 
this land—a naturally beautiful, unspolled 
shore. 

Let us not forget that between 25 and 40 
percent of the urban households in metro- 
politan New York do not own automobiles. 
Fire Island is now accessible to these people 
by railroad plus ferry at littie more than it 
costs to go to Jones Beach. If Commissioner 
Moses’ road is built, the ferries will be gone 
and only the ubiquitous and expensive au- 
tomobile will be left. 

It is the Udall plan and not the Moses 
plan which offers the greatest good for the 
greatest number. 

GEORGE BIDERMAN. 

Fam HARBOR, FIRE ISLAND, N.Y. 


Foolish Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday the Supreme Court of the United 
States demonstrated to the country what 
a great job of constitutional nitpicking 
it did in declaring unconstitutional the 
nondenominational school prayer ap- 
proved by the New York State Board of 
Regents. 

Today’s Washington Evening Star 
brings some sense to the subject and I 
submit its editorial herewith: 

Arn Foxsm THem Nor 

Jesus, according to St. Luke, remonstrated 
with his disciples and said: “Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not.” Little children may not approach 
Him, however, through the public schools of 
New York. Six Justices of the Supreme 
Court have forbidden it. 

At Issue was this brief nondemoninational 
prayer: “Almighty God, we acknowledge our 
dependence on Thee, and we beg Thy bless- 
ings upon us, our parents, our teachers and 
our country.” This prayer had been com- 
posed by the State board of regents and 
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was recited each morning in at least some 
of the schools. 

Had any child been required to recite the 
prayer, the Court would have had every rea- 
son to forbid it, But this was not the case. 
Those who did not wish to participate were 
not even required to be present when the 
prayer was recited. Thus, the real effect of 
the Court’s ruling is to prohibit children who 
might wish to do so from reciting the 
prayer. And this in the name of freedom 
of religion. 

The first amendment says that Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, the Founders having in 
mind the established Church of England and 
similar early efforts in some of the colonies, 
But would the recital of this simple prayer, 
as recommended by a State agency, be 
equivalent to enacting a law respecting an 
establishment of religion? Of course not, 
and Justice Black, speaking for the majority, 
was obliged to concede that it does not 
amount to a “total establishment of one par- 
ticular religious sect to the exclusion of all 
others * * +," In our opinion it does not 
remotely approach this. Nor does it bear 
any rational relationship to the religious 
struggles of 200 or 300 years ago. 

In his dissent, Justice Potter Stewart 
noted that the Supreme Court begins each 
day by invoking the protection of God. Its 
crier importunes: “God save the United 
States and this Honorable Court.” How 
long will this be tolerated? And what about 
the prayers which are said each day in the 
House and the Senate? Does this contravene 
the first amendment? 

Justice Stewart also noted that The Star- 
Spangled Banner” was declared to be our na- 
tional anthem by an act of Congress in 1931. 
Yet its third stanza reads: 


“Blest with victory and peace, may the heav’n 

rescued land = 

Praise the Pow'r that hath made and pre- 
served us a nation! 

Then conquer we must, when our cause it 
is just, 

And this be our motto ‘In God Is 
Trust“. ; 


Perhaps this could be substituted in New 
York for the proscribed prayer. But, on 
second thought, maybe it would be better 
not to suggest it. The Supreme Court some- 
day might rule that Congress, in its act of 
1931, passed a law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, and that the national 
anthem, therefore, is unconstitutional. Far- 
fetched? We are not so sure. 


Trade or Fade?—The Other Side of the 
Coin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 26, 1962 
Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the House 


will be voting on the trade expansion 


bill very soon. I am afraid that as 
Members of the legislative body we have 
not had a sufficient opportunity to in- 
form ourselves fully on this vital sub- 
ject. I daresay that 90 percent of the 
news coverage in the past 6 months has 
been either in the form of official sup- 
port of the trade bill, emanating from 
the White House or the executive de- 
partments or reports of speeches made 
by former high governmental officials or 


by private supporters of the legislation. 
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The impression has been created that 
the other side has had nothing to say: 
that there has been no fighting back 
There is another side to the story. It is 
not organized and articulate. But it 
represents concern and misgiving on 
the part of many people. 

Mr. Speaker, I offer at this point in 
the Recorp a speech delivered by O. 
Strackbein, chairman of the Nation- 
wide Committee on Import-Export 
Policy, over television channel 5 on pur- 
chased time about 2 weeks ago. 
speech is entitled Trade or Fade: The 
Other Side of the Coin.” 

I think it is imperative to all of us 
who will soon be voting on the e 
expansion bill to consider the words of 
Mr. Strackbein before we meekly suc- 
cumb to the flood of propaganda that 
would wash us along with it. Under 
leave to extend my remarks the speech 
is offered at this point: 

Trane on FapE?—THE Or Sinz or TA 
Com 


(TV address by O. R. Strackbein, chairma”, 
the Nationwide Committee on Import-E* 
port Policy, June 13, 1962) 


It is my purpose to offer you some second 
thoughts on the trade legislation abou 
which you have seen so much in the D 6 
papers and magazines during the past 
months. 

There is a great need for such a review een 
cause of the generally one-sided version 
the program as it has been offered to 
public, By far the greater part of the 
publicity on the trade bill has emanated 
from the White House, the Department 
State and other Federal departments, 
of it a part of a colossal campaign to gen- 
erate congressional support for the bill. 

Many observers have said that they do 
not remember seeing anything like it, I have 
been asked more than once whether there 
is not another side to this question. 

The answer is: There is indeed. 

We have been subjected to many exag- 
gerated claims about the benefits of f 
trade. That trade may indeed be bene- 
ficial need not be denied; but the fact 1 
that our total exports, including the 
that we sell abroad because we furnish the 
purchase money under foreign aid and other 
programs, represent less than 4 percent 
our total national product. We may there“ 
fore be excused if we deflate the official Pr 
paganda somewhat. Four percent means 
part out of 25. 

This is still not to say that foreign trade 
is not important. It is important; but there 
are degrees of importance. To look to for- 
eign trade as a vehicle to pull us out of 10 
unemployment and gold outflow troubles 
a bit pathetic. Production for exports em. 
ploys at best 2½ million workers, or a Uttle 
less than 4 percent of our total labor foros. 
and not 4 million as is so often claimed. 

Nevertheless let us not belittle the 
for trade simply because propaganda 
inflated this need beyond recognition. 

I suggest taking a look at some of 
reasons and bases of trade in order to 
perspective. Instead of being carried ar 
by slogans and romantic notions of trade = 
should fit trade into its proper economi 
place. We are in danger of making a wholly 
unjustified fetish of foreign trade.. 

It should be obvious that trade 


there is nothing intrinsically valuable about 
trade. Very often trade simply rep t 
a means of individual gain and may represa 
evil traffic, as in the case of opium, whit 
slavery, or smuggling. The immediate end 
trade is profit; and the national eco t. 
good is not likely to be taken into accou” 
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4 two manufacturers produce the same 
in ot goods, one in Europe and the other 
the United States, there can be no sense 
— . exchange of these goods if the output 
is tha hour Is the same and If the quality 
Same. Exchange of goods under these 

ces would represent unn 
and economic waste. It does not 
The the value of the goods by one penny. 
American consumer, however, pre- 
ase bly would benefit from the exchange 
Europe if the European wages were 
— T. lower than the American. The 
on would then arise how sound this 
— Would be. We would in effect be 
of 2 to Europe in order to get the benefit 
bene eaper labor. The American consumer, 
ficiary as he is, of our standard of 
Nan is not entitled to undermine this 
wN aa by hunting bargains abroad that 
o 80. 
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ads umetances do, of course, exist wherein 
of y Unquestionably produces something 
ire alue. The clearest example of this in 
oe trade would be encountered where 
country had no production or insuffi- 
8 ot certain necessary or useful goods 
i countries produced them to 
their advantege and in quantities beyond 
has Own needs. This country, for example, 
Thee tin ore worthy of consideration. 
a efore the shipment of this product from 
be cad pe e economic value 
un as well as to the coun 
ping parts Bu 
er instances domestic supply of the 
cource is limited and thb cost might be- 
ing Prohibitive if we insisted on supply- 
dur whole demand at home, as in the 
ka Cofee and bananas and other tropical 
jx ce. Imports would free us of the need 
Una, in such economic folly. 
€r these circumstances an exchange of 
one represents an economic gain; and no 
own Sud question the wisdom of it. Our 
Moscone is designed to recognize this. 
sist 3 of our total imports con- 
no duty i Si goods on which we levy 
ofa me we the obvious value 
unim. at part of our imports by giving them 
80 1 ed access to our market. 
be fare as exports go, four functions may 
sup Armed with supposed economic or 
In Political advantage. 
Fee — first place, we could not for many 
8 to import without exporting. 
The needed to pay for imports. 
coffee wre if we are to import tin, nickel, 
that w urlap, asbestos and many other items 
Short e either do not produce or only in 
These entity, we must export other goods. 
countries ud usually be goods that other 
8UMcient in turn need but do not produce in 
as ours, quantity or not at a price as low 


wa the second place, we have learned how 
exceea tee many goods in a volume that 
this e our own needs, Unless we export 
Mark 8 or the greater part ot it our 
plus thane either be burdened with a sur- 
Sstrouse s May cause prices to fall dis- 
Surplus, or the Government will take the 
Price OT the market and store it—at a 


<a 3 third place, exports, may be used 
if the ns of stopping the outflow of gold 
More dutnow occurs even if we do export 
Case t 5 that we import, as Is the 
on Sa fourth place, it is said that exports 
fore ma to greater employment and there- 
the min help absorb the unemployed and 
labor on new workers who come on the 
11 Market each year. 

We look at these four sources of the 
Uttie po e of exporting we will have 
Of the guts in recognizing the desirability 
to pa. frst one, that is, exporting in order 
we J for the importation of goods that 
in Pe but either lack or do not produce 

equate quantity. Possibly from a third 
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to a half of our exports would be of this 
character. Such exports are of the 
value since they make it possible to obtain 
products that we need for our economy and 
Uke to consume, such as coffee, tea, etc. 
The second use of exports, that is, to sell 
our surplus abroad, may or may not be of 
economic value. If the surplus goods are 
the result of mass production that has out- 
run the domestic market and there is a 
foreign demand for these goods because they 
are relatively cheap, disposal of such goods 
abroad will help us at home and will also 
help the foreign people who purchase them. 
If, however, exportation represents a sur- 
plus removal project outside of the channels 
of ordinary trade, with resort to subsidies, 
loans, sale for foreign currencies, gifts, etc.. 
there may be good reasons for engaging in 
these projects, but the process cannot prop~ 
erly be called trade. It is something else; 
perhaps a political undertaking. It departs 
from and shatters all economic theories of 
trade. Such exports are artificial or forced. 
About a fifth of our exports of $20 billion 
are of this variety. Nearly $5 billion of our 
exports are in response to foreign aid, gifts, 
sale for foreign currencies, and heavily sub- 
sidized farm products, particularly wheat 
and cotton. It costs our Treasury over $500 
million to sell these two products abroad. 
Yet, the official propaganda includes all the 
shipments as part of our export surplus. 
Such exports, moreover, unless carefully reg- 
ulated, may cause difficulty by working havoc 
in foreign markets. Our subsidized wheat 
and cotton exports may damage exports of 
the same product from Mexico, Canada, and 
other countries by competing with them in 
their foreign markets and thus create ill- 
will 


There is a vast difference between this type 
of surplus disposal, and shipping, say loco- 
motives, washing machines, and typewriters, 
of which we may have a surplus beyond our 
own needs, to Brazil, India, or Ceylon in 
exchange for their coffee, burlap, tea, and 
spices. This latter represents the classical 
basis of foreign trade. 

The third use of exports mentioned, that 
is, stopping the outflow of gold, represents a 
burdening of exports with a function that 
is beyond its commercial or economic pur- 
pose. That precisely is the situation with 
us today. We do not have an unfavorable 
balante of trade. We already export more 
than we import, although a considerable part 
of our exports are paid for by the American 
taxpayer as already said; but we still have 
an outflow of gold. We therefore load 
another noncommercial function on exports, 
We say to exports: “Never mind the favor- 
able balance you have produced—we need 
to boost exports still more. You have to do 
more than pay for our imports. You must 
pay for the cost of our political policies. 

Thus exports are dragooned into perform- 
ance of a function that in the world of 
private enterprise does not belong to them. 
They are pressed into service as an instru- 
ment of foreign policy. 

Unfortunately for the success of this for- 
mula, we must import more in order to ex- 
port more unless we are to continue paying 
for the extra exports ourselves. Let's face it, 
we are not going to export our way out of our 
troubles. The instrument is a tw 
sword pointed at our economic heart. 

The upshot of the foregoing is that trade 
that is complementary, that is, noncompeti- 
tive, is mutually beneficial. It makes for 
national friendship. It is when we move 
into the field of competitive trade that we 
encounter trouble. Competition creates 
rivalry and often hatred. Since 1950 the 
proportion of our imports that consist of 
finished manufactures has doubled. This 
means more competition. 

The United States, of all countries, be- 
lives in competition. We have many laws, 
beginning with the Sherman Antitrust Act 
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of 1890 and ending with outlawry of child 
labor, and the wage and hour law, all de- 
signed to assure not only competition but 
fairness of competition. However, we can- 
not legislate for other countries. We can- 
not extend our minimum wages to them, 
for example. Yet their goods compete with 
us in this country as surely as goods made 
in Massachusetts compete with those made 
in Illinois. 

Here, in this country, we exact no duty 
on crossing State lines. We know that the 
goods were not manufactured by child labor 
in Massachusetts, or in a sweatshop or at 
wages below minimum, If they were they 
could not legally move in interstate com- 
merce, We have assured ourselves of fair- 
ness of competition by means other than 
tariffs or quotas. We have other legal means 
of preventing unfair competition and are 
using them. 

When goods come from overseas we know 
they were manufactured at wages far below 
those prevailing in this country, anywhere 
from a third to only a tenth as high as our 
levels; but we cannot reach foreign countries 
by our minimum wage and similar laws. 
Our only recourse is the tariff or import 
quotas, or both. 

The economists will scream almost in uni- 
son—"Yes, our wages are higher but our 
productivity is also much higher than over- 
seas. Our unit cost will therefore be as low 
as that of foreign producers.” 

This outburst has one thing wrong with 
it: It is both obsolete and obsolescent. What 
was true before 1955 is no longer true in a 
fast-growing and important part of our im- 
ports. This fact is unaccountably igncred 
in the current propaganda barrage. 

Today, after $50 billion worth of our 
modern machinery and equipment has been 
installed overseas in the past 10 or 12 years; 
after thousands of foreign productivity 
teams have studied our factory production 
methods in this country, and after mass pro- 
duction has taken hold overseas, we have 
lost much of our advantage and will lose 
still more. Mass production, bringing about 
low prices and mass consumption, was an 
American innovation and represented our 
competitive advantage in foreign trade even 
though we paid higher wages. Today other 
countries are adopting mass production and 
we are rapidly losing this advantage. While 
foreign wages have risen, so have ours. A 
5-percent increase in wages here, moreover, 
means as much in dollars and cents as 15 
percent in Europe and 50 percent in Japan. 
Therefore there is little likelihood that the 
very real wage gap between us and other 
countries will be closed in this generation. 

As a result of our vast shipments of ma- 
chinery abroad the other industrial countries 
have experienced a remarkable increase in 
productivity, distinctly greater than we our- 
selves have enjoyed. Today they are sufer- 
ing from a labor shortage while we have 
unemployment. Why? 

They still have a vast market to supply 
as the purchasing power of their population 
expands. Their postwar boom for obvious 
reasons lagged nearly a decade behind curs. 
Their industry is therefore expanding in 
order to be able to supply the rising demand, 
such as we had for 10 years after the war. 
This means more employment, not only in 
producing the goods to meet the demand 
but in building the plants that will produce 
more goods; but they too will catch up some- 
time, and will then move to outer markets 
with their lower cost exports. We can only 
hope that their home market will keep them 
busy for some years. 


The outlook in those countries meantime 
1s so good that much of our capital has 
found it more attractive abroad than in this 
counrty. As a result several billion dollars 
have been Invested in Europe by American 
firms in the past few years. Hundreds of 
our firms haye opened up overseas. To this 
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there could be no objection if the dollars 
invested abroad are not a substitute for in- 
vestments in this country. 

A considerable part, but not all, of this 
investment, however, did represent a sub- 
traction from investments that would have 
been made here rather than abroad had our 
investment climate been better. This, to re- 
peat, has meant less employment here than 
we might have had, 

Yet, if we do not achieve the investment 
and expansion that is necessary in this 
country if we are to grow and prosper, we 
will not reemploy the unemployed of some 
4 million nor will we put to work the mil- 
lion or more new workers-and the additional 
million that are said to be displaced every 
year by automation. Therefore we must im- 
prove the market outlook in this country 
if we are to prevail over these problems. 

Already we are in a relatively stagnant 
position as compared with a number of the 
European countries and Japan. The Euro- 
pean boom, may I say parentheticaily, was 
not at all confined to the Common Market 
countries, as some of our official propaganda 
would have us believe. Austria, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland, in addi- 
tion to Japan, have also enjoyed unexam- 
pled prosperity, and they are not in the 
Common Market. Japan has outdone them 
all. 

Our relative stagnation can readily be 
understood if we but consider the meaning 
of the rapidly rising import competition 
such as we have now. It will confront in- 
dividual companies with decisions that have 
a direct bearing on employment. If the 
market outlook becomes clouded by import 
competition, as is happening in more and 
more industries, it is not likely that the 
company will build a new plant or enlarge 
its existing facilities. Rather it will take 
steps to reduce costs; and this can best be 
accomplished by installing labor-saving de- 
vices and machinery. This, once more, 
means less rather than more employment. 
Meantime population is increasing. It rose 
by 184 percent during the 1950-60 decade. 
Multiply one company's decision by hun- 
dreds and the magnitude of the trend be- 
comes more apparent, 

It is not only the small inefficient indus- 
tries that suffer in this manner, as official 
propaganda would have us believe. Some 
of our leading mass-production industries 
have encountered increasingly distressing 
competition from abroad. Industries that 
were historically in a net export position 
for years have in the past few years watched 
imports rise and surpass exports as the lat- 
ter shrank. Steel and automobiles, typewrit- 
ers and sewing machines are good examples. 
Petroleum is another. We are now net im- 
porters of these products, These are not 
small, inefficient industries. They are in the 
very forefront of our technology and mass 
production and yet they felt the sharp im- 
pact of low-wage import competition as 
keenly as the smaller industries. The large 
industries may, of course, be better able to 
defend themselves. 

In order to do this, that is, to protect 
themselves, most of these industries have 
opened up overseas, If this outward trek 
continues we will unquestionably see our 
unemployment get worse. Were the market 
outlook better at home this type of capital 
flight would subside and we would have 
more plant expansion and new plants here. 

Since capital is quite mobile our large in- 
dustries are able to protect themselves in this 
manner; but this escape is not open to small 
business, to most farmers and many sup- 
pliers of parts and assemblies, and, unless it 
wants to emigrate, it is not open to labor. 
We will, therefore, be left as a shell, so to 
speak, and will be battered from abroad by 
the products of our own capital. 

If we look at employment in this country 
from 1950 to 1960 we soon detect the trend 
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that I am describing. During this 10-year 
period 30 of our leading industries dropped 
over 1.1 million workers. These industries 
included textiles, steel, automobiles, wood 
products, dairying, etc. 

At the same time six so-called growth in- 
dustries, such as aircraft and parts, electrical 
communication equipment, electronics, some 
chemicals, such as plastics, antibiotics, vita- 
mins, synthetics; machinery, and printing 
and publishing, added over 700,000 workers 
above the population gain. 

This growth, however, was not sufficient to 
offset the shrinkage in employment else- 
where. Agriculture and coalmining, because 
of a sharp increase in yield per acre and 
output per man-hour, displaced right at 3 
million workers in addition to those already 
mentioned. A 

The fact is that greater industrial efi- 
ciency, for which a great cry has risen, as a 
means of competing, has, to reiterate, led 
to less rather than more employment. That 
this is contrary to economic theory, which it 
is, can be explained by the presence of a 
counteracting force, something that stands 
in the way; and sharp and rising import com- 
petition is such a force; not the only one, to 
be sure, but a powerful one. It discourages 
and dampens down industrial expansion. 

It is true that the nonproductional em- 
ployments such as the services, trades and 
professions expanded rapidly during the same 
decade. They added 6.6 million workers. 

This vast expansion exceeded the popula- 
tion growth by nearly 3 million. Yet, all 
this expansion still fell short of absorbing 
the unemployed and the additional workers 
coming on the scene each year; and that is 
the situation today. 

Increasing our exports even by $5 billion 
in 3 years or by 25 percent would hardly do 
more than dent the problem, even if such 
an increase were not accompanied by a like 
increase in imports, as it would have to be 
unless we paid for the additional exports 
ourselves. Such an export increase might 
add 200,000 workers per year but only if not 
counteracted by imports. This would be set 
against new job requirements of over 2 
million per year. It is not at all sure that 
we can accomplish even such an increase in 
exports. The level in 1961 was only a little 
higher than 5 or 6 years ago. 

What is obviously needed is a better in- 
vestment climate at home in this country. 
We need more of the growth industries such 
as those in which employment grew faster 
than the population; but we cannot expect 
to have the necessary growth from such in- 
dustries if we tear away what is left of our 
tariff. We cannot in all good sense expect 
to have it in the face of the kind of import 
competition that we have faced since 1955. 

In sum, we cannot achieve the needed 
growth by automating more. This only dis- 
places more people, since imports prevent 
us from reaping the benefits. What we need 
and must have is a surer market in this 
country for the products of our industries. 
This does not mean cutting off trade or 
even cutting it back. It does mean holding 
imports within bounds by regulating them 
by the only means available, thus assuring 
our industry, agriculture, and labor of fair- 
ness of import competition such as we enjoy 
within this country. Then our industry 
could expand with confidence. 


If we do not do this, if we expose our 
industries to yet greater import competition, 
we will without question witness an increas- 
ing flight of our capital abroad while we 
stagnate even more at home. We cannot 
open Europe to our exports, as is contem- 
plated, without reducing our tariffs in re- 
turn, as is also contemplated; and this would 
be suicidal. Already from 1950 to 1960 our 
imports from the Common Market countries 
have increased 300 percent. This shows 
clearly that Europe already has very ready 
access to this market without further tariff 
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reduction, Our participation in the Euro- 
pean market will in any case be in the form 
of participation in the market from within! 
that is, by investing there. We cannot hope 
otherwise to compete. 

We export actively to Europe now because 
of their vast demand for our machinery and 
equipment but this will almost 
subside. 

We have since 1934 reduced our tariff bY 
75 or 80 percent, We are scraping the 
tom of the barrel and there isn’t much sugar 
left. 

The world has grown up in split-level eco. 
nomic compartments. It will take time, 
much more than 5 years, to bring them to 
the same level, if that is even desirable, 

Let us come to our senses, 


Distrust of the Dollar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN ‘THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker. 
Candidate Kennedy, during the cam 
paign of 1960, told us how he was going 
to get this country moving again. Th 
country surely is moving—backward, 
One example is the loss of confidence 
the dollar abroad. 

Donald I. Rogers in the Sunday New 
York Herald Tribune discusses this set! 
ous problem: 

Currency Crisis: Distrust or tHe DOL 
MOUNTING ABROAD 
(By Donald I. Rogers) 

The rapidly softening American dollar is 
in fresh trouble in foreign capitals, 
trouble, some experts believe, than it a 
ever been since the First World War. New 
York's leading bankers and some Wall * 
brokers expressed alarm this weekend o in 
the sudden deterioration of U.S. currency 
the face of harsh decisions reached in 
eign banks. pt 

The outside world is refusing to acc® 
the obligations of private firms that specifiy 
payment in dollars after the first of nex 
year, ead’ 

European Central banks have set a d nich 
line of December 31 as the point at W. 
they will no longer add to their hol this 
in dollars, apparently after deciding ey 
was the maximum amount of time th 
would allow the American Government 
improve its economic affairs. of 

This, the Herald Tribune learned auth 
itatively yesterday, was the real reason ut 
Walter Heller, Chairman of the Presiden, 
Council of Economic Advisers, was osed 
patched to Europe to talk behind el for 
doors to officials of the Organization nt 
Economic Cooperation and Derelopm ion 
one of the leading economic coopers 
agencies in the world. yer 

This is also why the Treasury bas, ipe 
the last several months, arranged for p 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York to SW 
currencies with other countries which 
reserves of American gold and balances ed 
American dollars. The latest, annouffa- 
Thursday, was for $50 million with the up 
tional Bank of Belgium. Belgium purgan 
an equivalent amount—2.5 billion Be unn 
francs. Other swaps have been effected y 
Switzerland, England, West German 
France, and the Netherlands. nos 

Thus it appears that the Treasury srj- 
anticipated the crisis that confronts A™ 
can currency. 
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Tt is axiomatically accepted in European 
Capitals that Americans are naive when it 
8 to international monetary decisions. 

Question of whether the U.S. dollar or 
ing. Other currency needs revaluing is an 
tricate one and international economists 
With courage enough to take a public stand 
on such a vital issue do so only after years 
of study. 

Nevertheless, forces beyond political con- 
on Pear ready to place a new, lower value 
8 American dollar, occasioning further 

P drains on American gold reserves. 
ca umors have been rife in European 

Pitals for the last 6 months that devalua- 

Of the dollar is inevitable, though the 
a has not been shared to any appreciable 
States by anyone in authority in the United 


es Stock market speculators have expected an 
PWard revision of the gold price—which 
mua have the effect of devaluing the dol- 
fom nc: in anticipation have, in the last 
— bid up the prices of stocks of 
Mark companies selling on American 
kets, at a time when the rest of the stock 
market has been sagging toward new lows. 
„Oue businessman told this reporter this 
Sekend that he has been shipping abroad 
in American commodities, irrevocable let- 
in Of credit showing an obligation to pay 
hao dollars against the shipments. He 
tri Suddenly found, he said, that when he 
2 discount his letters of credit, there 
ry takers, 
terial radian businessman, buying raw ma- 
dau trom Europe, found it impossible to 
e of credit in either American or 


8 he said yesterday. 
defici. are afraid of the mounting 
Th t in the American Federal budget. 
are fearful that the signs of recession 
trecrted to President Kennedy will stampede 
Spe American Government into deeper deficit 
In nding and a policy of low interest rates, 
President Kennedy, Mr. Heller, 


Tact, 
Treasury Seer: 


Peans see these devices as dangerous 
US. international balance of pay- 
damage Something that ultimately could 
the remaining stability of the dollar. 
studeno st Eliot Janeway, one of the closer 
nts of the international monetary prob- 

Pr this to say yesterday: 
Mente oot transactions represent arrange- 
for shipment of goods in the fourth 
and for settlement at the turn of the 
Conduct Ormally, international business is 
uled doca at least 6 months before sched- 

* 3 and payment.) 

Ing the exporters of commodities are find- 
ing a eir customary sources of trade financ- 
to be d unwilling to accept obligations 
Year aid in dollars after the first of the 


Ran reason undoubtedly reflects the dead- 
Europe by central banks of our creditors In 
Wher, lor the end of the year as the time 
F 8 ther our fiscal house will be set in 
their na ney Will move drastically to reduce 
“Ba, Oldings in dollars. 
lead muse ra financing of trade involves 


” 


Year, 


ad 
tinnea e. 9 to 9 months,” Janeway con- 
in dopa, uu foreign central bank's cutback 


pa aar acceptances is bound to be antici- 
banks al foreign businesses and their own 
in the nd to take the form of a scaledown 
Obligati holdings and acceptances of their 

Iu Wal © be paid in dollars.” 
Consider a Street this weekend there was 
Table talk of a device called simul- 
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taneous revaluation. It is based on the ex- 
change of currencies with Belgium, Switzer- 
land, England, West Germany, France, and 
the Netherlands. Presumably the currency 
swap was affected to stabilize the spot mar- 
kets of American dollars in those countries, 
but some international bankers see more 
ominous reasons for the transactions. 

It was rumored in several banks that, in 
an effort to protect the slipping U.S. dollar 
European central have agreed to an 
upward revaluation of gold simultaneously— 
presumably at the same time that the United 
States would announce such an upward 
revaluation. 

This would have the effect of devaluing 
all of the currencies at the same time. A 
50-percent increase in the value of gold 
would, for instance, result in a 50-percent 
decrease in the value of currencies. 

The money that has been “swapped,” it is 
reasoned, would then be hostage money, and 
any country that failed to go along with the 
currency devaluation would lose out because 
its counterpart funds would be worth only 
half as much as when the swap was made, 

This kind of theorizing has been gaining 
popularity since Western Germany paid off 
its loan to the United States before it was due, 
indicating that all European capitals are 
worried about the American dollar’s plight. 

While it is a gimmick, such a move would 
take the pressure off the danger of any uni- 
lateral devaluating of the dollar. 

By moving simultaneously this way, all 
countries involved would benefit from an 
increase in commodity prices. It would take 
the slump out of the American stock market 
and get money back into circulation. 

It would, however, result in great inflation- 
ary pressures in all of the countries, but 
particularly in America where a budgetary 
deficit already exists and where the margins 
between manufacturing costs and selling 
prices are so thin that inflation is unman- 
ageable. 

While a housewife would have to pay more 
for all commodities (in the event of a 50- 
percent revaluation of gold, coffee selling at 
80 cents a pound would soon sell for $1.20 
a pound), it would take pressure off the 
administration from the industrial unions 
which want wage increases, because price 
increases would be coming faster than wage 
increases, justifying a relaxation in the Pres- 
ident's attitude about holding the wage line. 

Whether or not such a deal is in the offing 
or, in fact, whether or not it has ever been 
considered, no one can determine, since 
Treasury policy and the policy of central 
banks, including the Federal Reserve in the 
United States is to maintain absolute silence 
on any major monetary moves during the 
planning stage to prevent speculation. 

It would be a mere device, however, which 
would accomplish only a delay in the in- 
evitable problem, and as the European bank- 
ers told Walter Heller, they do not want any 
further devices or gimmicks from the Ameri- 
can Government, 

Or as Janeway put it: “Arrangements by 
fiat cannot supersede transactions in the 
marketplace, and the real price is always 
set in the marketplace. This applies to 
transactions in currencies as well as trans- 
actions in commodities." 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office. that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof, Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
me Record should be processed through this 
office. 
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Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate cleared defense production bill for White House, passed sundry bills, 
including military quarters allowance increase, and took up sugar bill. 


Mass vaccination assistance bill passed by House. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 10833-10857 


Bills Introduced: One bill and one resolution were 
introduced, as follows: S. 3474; and S.J. Res. 204. 
Page 10834 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 
_ S. 1108, to convey certain property in San Diego to 
the University of California, with amendments (S. Rept. 
1630) ; and 

H.R. 12154, proposed Sugar Act amendments, with 
amendments (S. Rept. 1631). Page 10834 


Bills Referred: Three House-passed bills were referred 


to appropriate committees. Page 10833 


Military Construction: Senate insisted on its amend- 
ment to H.R. 11131, fiscal 1963 authorizations for mili- 
tary construction, agreed to hold conference requested 
by House, and appointed as conferees Senators Jackson, 
Engle, Cannon, Beall, and Goldwater. Page 10835 


Armed Services Quarters Allowance: H.R. 11221, to 
increase quarters allowance for armed services person- 
nel, was passed with committee amendment (in nature 
of a substitute), after rejection of Smith (Maine) 
amendment to make the effective date of the act October 
I, 1962, instead of January 1, 1963. Motion to recon- 
sider passage of bill was tabled. Pages 10857-10861 
Sundry Bills Passed: The following 10 sundry bills 
were taken from calendar and passed in the manner 
indicated: 
Without amendment and cleared for President: 
National forests: H.R. 9822, to grant national forest 
status to certain lands acquired under the exchange 
provisions of the Taylor Grazing Act. 
Without amendment and cleared for House: 
Public lands—Nevada: S. 3089, extending time for 


selection of public lands for conveyance to State of 


Nevada; 
Klamath Indian irrigation project: S. 3342, approving 
order of Secretary of the Interior canceling irrigation 
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charges against non-Indian-owned lands within th¢ 
Klamath Indian irrigation project; and 

Private bill: S. 2530, a private bill. 

With amendment and cleared for House: 

Reclamation: S. 405, authorizing construction of the 
Mann Creek Federal reclamation project, Idaho; 

Reclamation: S. 114, authorizing the construction of 
the Waurika reclamation project, Oklahoma; 

Indians: S. 3174; to provide for the termination of 
the Ponca Tribe, Nebraska; 

Public lands: S. 2973, to revise the boundaries of che 
Capulin National Monument, N. Mex.; 

National forests: S. 3112, to extend the boundaries of 
the Pike National Forest, Colo., and the Carson and 
Santa Fe National Forests, N. Mex.; and 

Alaska gasfield: S. 2020, authorizing Secretary of the 
Navy to make gas available on the South Barrow gas 
field, Point Barrow, Alaska, to the civilian commun! 
of Point Barrow. Pages 10864-1087! 


Defense Production: Senate concurred in House 
amendments to S. 3203, to extend for 2 years, the De 
fense Production Act of 1950. This action cleared the 
bill for the President’s signature. Pages 10871-1087? 


National Parks: Senate concurred in House amen 

ments to S. 2164, authorizing the Secretary of the In- 
terior to cooperate with the First World Conference 
National Parks. This action cleared the bill for the 
President's signature. Page 10872 
Printing: Report of Chief of Engincers, Department 
of the Army, with accompanying papers and illustt* 
tions, on review of reports on the J. Percy Priest Rese 
voir, Stones River, Tenn., was ordered to be printed 4 
S. Doc. 102. Page 10834 


Colombian President-Elect: President-elect Guiller™®? 
Valencia, of Colombia, visited the Senate Chamber an 
was greeted by Senators. Pages 10878-1087 


Export Regulation: Senate disagreed to House amen 
ment to S. 3161, providing for the continuation 

authority for the regulation of exports, asked for co 
ference with House, and appointed as conferees Sena 


Foreign Aid: The Kind That Makes 
Friends at a Minimum Cost 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


vox: GOODLING, Mr. Speaker, the 

is wes. France Twinning Commit- 
tertaining bine arrangements for en- 
from approximately 100 citizens 
Waneg longtime friend and ally, 


tae citizens of the city and county of 
8 Pa, are going all out to make this 
*Morable event. Every segment of 
indus omy is cooperating. Labor and 
this tes stand shoulder to shoulder in 
2 Pata profession is lending 
- Civic organizations are ac- 
erctuns thelr responsibilities. Merchants 
Cooperating, 
wil dd the highlights on the itinerary 
W. & trip to our Capital City of 
ana bn tor. Here the Congressman 
rang staff are assisting with the ar- 
Associ tS. The American Municipal 
ices a 


lation has also volunteered its serv- 
is w. nd their director of town affiliations 
days on several projects for the 
rang Activities for the visitors. Ar- 
People ente have been made for these 
will bee Visit their Embassy where they 
Hono received and entertained by the 
krorerable Hervé Alphand, Ambassador 
rom France. 
sell 4 We believe, is a practical way to 
stri ving rica at no greater cost than 
tween for a continuing friendship be- 

The two great nations. 

ficia] following is the committee's of- 

arrose and greeting to the 


5 


eon To Tonk, PA., FIRST CAPITAL oF THE 
x UNITED STATES or AMERICA 
tt the? Malt to York will amaze you to find 
Walk ag merican cradle of liberty. As you 
Continent as covering three city blocks from 
hallowed Square, you tread on ground 
by heroism and sacrifice to the 
Which give precedence to man’s dig- 
5 to his inalienable right to govern 
a voluntary cooperation and unity. 
dmarks, of course, show no signs 
“viiauity of our sister city, Arles, in 
Sunded by Julius Caesar. Never- 
y reveal a treasure of sentiments 
every American as well as to 


(elt 


a 


8 
K 


to 
Nation destined to gain the distin- 
— my Position of leadership among the 
irai Here their hopes and 
tions were materialized when the Arti- 
Con oa eredation were adopted by the 
States af a Congress, and the name United 
into one Ne rica forged 13 separate Colonies 
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The de jure and de facto recognition of its 
older sister, France, brought to York the 
ratification of the Franco-American Treaty 
of Amity as well as the financial assistance, 
which enabled the infant Nation to be nur- 
tured into maturity. 

“I find the great thing in the world is not 
so much where we stand,“ said Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, “as in what direction we are 
moving.” Since the birth of our Nation, 
York's firm resolve to move forward made it 
one of the exemplary communities in 
America, 

Today you will find York, Pa., a progressive 
community, admirably well organized with 
institutions to provide every essential need— 
religious, cultural, physical, and social—for 
its ever growing population. 

Here in York you will find houses of wor- 
ship of every denomination, some of which 
played a very important and integral part 
at the birth of our Nation. All these places 
of worship are well attended by the citizens 
of York who firmly believe in the Fatherhood 
of God and brotherhood of man. 

York progressive schools serve as perspec- 
tives on the background of American schools, 
and the York-Arles twinning program as a 
model for other communities in the national 
town affiliation program. 

Here you will find numerous diversified in- 
dustries of world fame, which gravitated to 
York, Pa., because of its concentration of 
skilled labor, craftsmen of highest merit, 
its amicable labor-management relations, 
and its advantageous geographical location. 

Here you will find modern stores display- 
ing the latest creations of world-renowned 
designers alongside farmers’ markets replete 
with “home-raised” products, the toll of in- 
dustrious people of York County. 

Here, too, you will find a community 
united in maintaining York's reputation as 
a forward moving city and a pleasant place 
wherein to live and to rear a family. 

Whtever the purpose of your visit to York, 
Pa., we delight in extending to you a hearty 
welcome to our community. 

YÖRK-ARLES TWINNING COMMIT- 
TEE, INC. 
Moses N. FRIEDMAN, 
Public Relations. 
(GEORGE W.) 


Publicity. 


Mrs. KATHLEEN 
ATKINS, 


“_And Forbid Them Not” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, in his 
dissenting opinion, Justice Stewart 
quoted from an opinion by the Supreme 
Court just 10 years ago: 

We are a religious people whose institu- 
tions presuppose a supreme being. 

Actually, nearly all religions every- 
where basically recognize a supreme be- 
ing. In holding this simple prayer un- 
constitutional on the ground that it at- 


tempts the establishment of religion, is 
the Supreme Court, itself, attempting on 
its own power to establish a religion? 
Perhaps I should say an ersatz cr syn- 
thetic religion. 

Such an ersatz“ religion would be 
that of complete materialism in which a 
supreme being is not recognized. This 
would follow the philosophy of Feuer- 
bach, Marx, Lenin, Stalin, and Khru- 
shehey. It is the dogma adhered to by 
Communist Russia and Communist 
China. 

I hope that Congress will take action 
to submit to the several States a con- 
Stitutional amendment. This amend- 
ment should allow for the recognition of 
a supreme being, by those who so desire. 
It should be drawn carefully so as to 
preserve the separation of church and 
state. It should avoid any possibility of 
coercion. 

I include an editorial from the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of June 26, 1962, 
on this subject: 

[From the Washington Evening Star, June 
26, 1962] 
Arp Fors THEM Nor“ 

Jesus, according to St. Luke, remonstrated 
with his disciples and sald: Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not.” Little children may not approach Him, 
however, through the public schools of New 
York. Six justices of the Supreme Court 
have forbidden it. 

At issue was this brief nondenominational 
prayer: “Almighty God, we acknowledge our 
dependence on Thee, and we beg Thy bless- 
ings upon us, our parents, our teachers and 
our country.” This prayer had been com- 
posed by the State board of regents and was 
recited each morning in at least some of the 
schools. 

Had any child been required to recite the 
prayer, the Court would have had every rea- 
son to forbid it. But this was not the case. 
Those who did not wish to participate were 
not even required to be present when the 
prayer was recited. Thus, the real effect of 
the Court’s ruling ts to prohibit children who 
might wish to do so from reciting the prayer. 
And this in the name of freedom of religion. 

The First Amendment says that Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, the founders having in 
mind the established Church of England 
and similar early efforts in some of the 
colonies. But would the recital of this sim- 
ple prayer, as recommended by a State 
agency, be equivalent to enacting a law re- 
specting an establishment of religion? Of 
course not, and Justice Black, speaking for 
the majority, was obliged to concede that it 
does not amount to a “total establishment 
of one particular religious sect to the ex- 
clusion of all others. In our opinion 
it does not remotely approach this, Nor does 
it bear any rational relationship to the 
religious struggles of 200 or 300 years ago. 

In his dissent, Justice Potter Stewart noted 
that the Supreme Court begins each day 
by invoking the protection of God. Its crier 
importunes: “God save the United States 
and this Honorable Court.“ How long will 
this be tolerated? And what about the 
prayers which are said each day in the House 
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and the Senate? Does this contravene the 
frst amendment? 

Justice Stewart also noted that the Star- 
Spangled Banner was declared to be our na- 
tlonal anthem by an act of Congress in 1931. 
Yet its third stanza reads: 


Blest with victory and peace, may the heav'n 
rescued land 

Praise the Pow'r that hath made and pre- 
served us a nation. 

Then conquer we must, when our cause it is 
just, 

And this be our motto “In God Is Our Trust.” 


Perhaps this could be substituted in New 
York for the proscribed prayer. But, on sec- 
ond thought, maybe it would be better not 
to suggest it. The Supreme Court some day 
might rule that Congress, in its act of 1931, 
passed a law respecting an establishment of 
religion, and that the national anthem. 
therefore, is unconstitutional, Farfetched? 
We are not so sure. 


Is H.R. 3745 Fair to Veterans Disabled 
Because of Their War Service or Sur- 
vivors of Men Deceased Because of 
War Service? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 3745 
provides for payment of a pension of 
$102.37 a month to a group of World 
War I veterans who had 90 days of serv- 
ice, with no requirement that they be 
disabled in any degree, and whose in- 
come might exceed that of almost half 
the taxpayers of this country. In 1959, 
the gross income of 47.5 percent of in- 
dividual income taxpayers was under 
$4,000. H.R. 3745 would pay a nontax- 
able pension to a married man who has 
no more than $3,600 income, but would 
not count his income from any retire- 
ment fund, either public or private. 

It is appalling that serious considera- 
tion could be given to this proposal, par- 
ticularly when one compares the position 
sought by these proposed pensioners 
with the position in which the wartime 
disabled veteran finds himself, a man 
who receives compensation because he 
was disabled in the performance of war- 
time service. 

Members are, of course, aware that 
disability compensation is paid when a 
disability is incurred in or aggravated 
by service, and that the monetary pay- 
ment of compensation is dependent upon 
the degree of his disability. The war- 

time rate for a 50-percent disabled serv- 
ice-connected veteran presently is $100 
a month—$2.37 less than is proposed by 
H.R. 3745 for a nondisabled pension 
group. Wartime veterans disabled to a 
degree less than 50 percent receive 
diminishing amounts of compensation. 
For example: 30 percent disabled $55, 
or $47.37 less than proposed for pen- 
sioners by H.R. 3745; 40 percent dis- 
abled $73, or $29.37 less than proposed 
for pensioners by H.R. 3745. 

It is often argued that a service-con- 
nected disabled veteran is not required 
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to meet an income limitation and that 
he is at liberty to receive compensation 
payments without regard to his other 
income. This is true, of course, but 
surely the most ardent advocate of a 
pension measure such as H.R. 3745 would 
not argue that a man who served the 
minimum of 90 days to qualify for a 
non-service-connected pension and who 
was fortunate enough not to be disabled 
because of his service should be placed 
in a preferred position above those who 
incurred a disability in the performance 
of duty in a war period. The rating 
schedule in use by Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration today in determinations of de- 
grees of disability for various injuries 
and diseases is quite severe. 

For example: loss of an eye or re- 
moval of a kidney is rated at 30-percent 
disabling; loss of a lung is rated at 60- 
percent disabling; complete ankylosis— 
inability to move—of the shoulder is 
rated at 30-percent to 40-percent dis- 
abling; removal of a major portion of 
the stomach may be as little as 20 percent 
or as much as 40-percent disabling. 

A veteran who is 90-percent disabied 
from his wartime service receives $179 a 
month, or $2,148 a year. A 100-percent 
disabled veteran receives $225 a month, 
or $2,700 a year. In order for a veteran 
to be rated at 90- or 100-percent disabled 
for compensation purposes, he must be 
disabled to such an extent as to virtually 
preclude his employment in any sub- 
stantially gainful position. The majority 
of these unfortunate veterans are com- 
pelled to live within the means provided 
by their compensation payment. They 
are precluded by their disabilities from 
building a retirement income such as 
that enjoyed by the more fortunate 
group who may have income up to $3,600 
in addition to retirement income and who 
now demand a nontaxable pension pay- 
ment amounting to $1,228.44 a year to 
supplement retirement or other income. 

It is ironic that since the beginning of 
this Congress the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs has been trying to obtain 
an increase in compensation payments 
for service-connected disabled veterans 
which would cost about $100 million and 
that we have been unsuccessful in ob- 
taining this increase. Yet, we see great 
agitation for enactment of a non-serv- 
ice-connected pension bill such as H.R. 
3745, which would cost $1 billion the first 
year, would benefit men who are not dis- 
abled, who are required to have only 90 
days of service and who already have 
income in excess of a very substantial 
2 of the population of this coun- 

ry. 

Not only is this proposal unfair to serv- 
ice-connected disabled veterans. It is 
unfair to the dependent survivors of 
those who died because of their service. 
It is shameful and incredible to me that 
a proposal such as H.R. 3745 could be 
seriously considered at a time when a 
child below 18 years of age, whose father 
died because of his service and whose 
mother is also deceased is receiving just 
$70 a month, and at a time when two 
surviving dependent parents of a man 
killed in the service must meet an in- 
come limitation of $1,000 a year in order 
to qualify for compensation payment of 
$50 a month. 
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or 
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Tuesday, June 26, 1962 


Mr. RYAN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker 
under leave to extend my remarks a 
the Recorp, I should like to bring to 
attention of my colleagues a very infor’ 
mative article which appeared in alic 
Sunday Visitor” a national Cath 
weekly, on June 24, 1962. 5 

This article was written by Rev. yir 
gil C. Blum, S.J., who is the chairmst 
of the Department of Political Science, 
Marquette University at Milwaukee, the 

The article merits the attention of 
responsible authorities and the Mem 
of Congress in the consideration of th 
fundamental and basic issues. 

The article follows: 

FEDERAL AID THROUGH DEMOCRACY me 

Equal Federal aid for every child. ops! 
U.S. Constitution permits it. The nae 
welfare demands it. The Communist 
lenge compels it. 

Federal ald for the study of secular zur, 
jects is Federal aid for a public p ee 
Hence Federal aid for the study of con” 
subjects in church-related schools 18 
stitutional. 

So say the Nation's best constitu paul 
lawyers. Among them, Professors wis- 
Kauper, of Michigan, Wilber Katz, of nitip 
consin, Arthur Sutherland, of Harvard, yi- 
Kurland, of Chicago, William Ball, of um- 
lanova, and Harry Jones, of Columbia, 
versities. te? 

Why then the hotly controversial dea”, 
Why does President Kennedy insist on d on 
ing Federal ald to the Nations 7 mil! 
church-related schoolchildren? me 

Before answering these questions, let g- 
pose another question. Are there any ucs” 
eral law precedents for freedom in chil- 
tion, for equal education benefits for all Ci 
dren regardless of the school they at tot 

There are more than 40 precedents 1 
Federal grants to parents for tuition prt 
ments in church-related schools. Ea gogt- 
these programs is valid, and each was a n t 
ed by a Congress and President swor 
uphold the Constitution. 3 

The constitutionality of none of the®® arr 
has been tested in the U.S. Supreme care 
Yet. they are all valid. In these pr klare. 
Congress is spending for the general we gress 
In such legislation Congress and Con 1 8 
alone (with the President) decides Wara 
constitutional. In these spending pros go- 
the Supreme Court will not review nas 
tions of Congress. This is the Frotbin& prt 
doctrine enunciated by the Supreme co 
in 1925. 


tions! 


G.I. BILL OF RIGHTS 


(Therefore, Federal aid for the study 
secular subjects in church-related sch pow 
constitutional. Through its spending P. of 
er, Congress can meet the welfare n the 
the Nation without obstruction PY 
Court.) the 

The GI bill of rights is, of cours’: for 
best-known precedent for Federal al than 
church- related schoolchildren. More prot’ 
a million veterans paid tuition in 475 ctu 
estant, 265 Catholic and 5 Jewish ant 
tions of higher education with Federal Er sce 
These veterans enjoyed freedom of ch 
they were free to choose any college ah 
study any subject. Many veterans djed 
to study theology. More than 36,000 st 
for the ministry with GI grants. 
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ae War Orphans Educational Assistance 
a. is another precedent. Today, tens of 
the ende of war orphans: are paying tul- 
on in the Nation’s denominational col- 
A es with Federal education grants. These 
e like the veterans, enjoy freedom in 
“cation; they are not compelled to attend 
tate Colleges. : 
i © haye precedents, moreover, not only 
Sr giving tuition grants to students or their 
parenta, We have precedents also for giving 
j t-of-educations grants to schools. In the 
uae year 1960-61, for example, approxi- 
de tely 299 graduate fellows were attending 
naminational universities under the Na- 
Defense Education Act. 
10 ol these students receives from $2,000 
ent 400 a year, plus $400 for each depend- 
in direct grants from the Federal Gov- 
oper ent. The university he attends, more- 
82.560 des from the Government up to 
Or u year as a cost-of- education grant. 
ice 299 fellows attending denomina- 
studies 00g. 160 are pursuing graduate 
a in Methodist universities. At an 
vesige grant of $2.400, these Methodist uni- 
ap graduate students are now receiving 
grante tely $384,000 a year in direct 
Th from the Federal Government. 
is means, moreover, that the Methodist 
cet versities they attend are themselves re- 
educati roughly $400,000 a year in cost-of- 
ment > Brants from the Federal Govern- 


r z 8 cost-of-education grants consti- 


dra Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon, 
main upon his extensive legal knowledge, 
tional that such grants to denomina- 
legal Schools are constitutional because in 


Steve they follow the student. 
Federal Government also gives edu- 
attend ants to many thousands of students 
educate g denominational schools in other 
for e, Onal programs. Congress give grants, 
Page pople, to its own page boys and to the 
grante Is of the Supreme Court; it gives 
OTC students in ROTC programs and in 
Who at Programs; it gives grants to students 
Nationtend institutes conducted under the 
grants Tense Education Act; and it gives 
conducta students who attend institutes 
tional ad under agreement with the Na- 

Science Foundation. 
Urged ent Kennedy recently strongly 
ship € adoption of a vast Federal scholar- 
grante ceram that would provide direct 
student hundreds of thousands of college 
tion and, notably, direct cost-of-educa- 
THe ants to the schools of their choice. 

tional President finds nothing unconstitu- 
about about such grants to students, nor 
cost-of-education grants to denomina- 
Schools, In urging the adoption of 
dent Bald. ~education provisions, the Presi- 
not * “Inasmuch as tuition and fees do 
expenses y cover the institution's actual 
allowas, in educating the student, additional 
tended ce to the college or university at- 
to ena Should accompany each scholarship 
these institutions to accept the 
Students without charging an un- 
financial tex, in fees or suffering an undue 
— Senate, in conformity with the 
AR z recommendation, on February 6 
72 to 16. „oeral ald bill, S. 1241, by a vote of 
e Provides 212,500 scholarships. 
a year vs awards would average about $700 
Fede 11 oreover, the bill provides that the 


award Government give the 


additi 
due 2 


S t grants with freedom of 
ra egal on the college level, they are 
Secondary Ien legal on the elementary and 
Cally Slew, evel. This was made emphati- 
Barnette by the U.S. Supreme Court in the 

case of 1943, Since children at- 
under compulsion, said the 
Constitution guarantees them 
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greater freedom in education than college 
atudents whose attendance is optional. 

Hence, a Federal aid program that denies 
equal education benefits to both church- 
related schoolchildren and college students 
is, since it denies freedom of choice in educa- 
tion, a more serious violation of the civil 
rights of the children than of the college 
students. 

Therefore, since Congress can legally help 
the church-related college student pay tul- 
tion for the study of secular subjects, it 
can all the more legally help the church- 
related schoolchild pay tuition for the 
study of secular subjects. 

Hence, the Federal education programs 
discussed above, and many others, clearly 
demonstrate that there is no constitutional 
problem in giving every American child re- 
gardless of the school he attends an equal 
share of Federal education benefits. 


BEYOND REASONABLE ATTACK 


A Junior Bil of Rights for independent 
schoolchildren is, therefore, beyond attack 
on constitutional grounds. A Junior GI 
program would provide direct grants to par- 
ents to help them pay tuition for their 
children's instruction in secular subjects, 
not however in religious subjects. Such 
grants do not violate separation of church 
and state. They do not aid religious activi- 
ties; they do not aid religious institutions. 

The reason for this is not too difficult to 
comprehend. An analysis of instruction in 
a church-related school reveals the following 
paths to truth. There is instruction in reli- 
gious subjects. There is instruction in secu- 
lar subjects. And, to a greater or lesser de- 
gree there is a religious reorientation of sec- 
ular subjects. The religious orientation, 
however, does not change the secular nature 
of secular subjects. Nuclear physics does 
not cease to be nuclear physics, a secular 
subject, if the teacher teaches that the 
structure of the atom reflects the infinite 
intelligence of God. 

This is to say simply that there is no re- 
legious nuclear physics. Much less is there 
a Protestant, a Catholic, or a Jewish nuclear 
physics, Physics remains physics whether 
it receives a Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish 
ortentation. And, since neutrality on the 
basic religious issues is impossible in the 
classroom, it might be added that physics 
is still physics when it receives a secularist 
or agnostic orientation. 

When therefore the agnostic physicist tells 
his students that the structure of the atom 
demonstrates that there is no God, he is still 
teaching physics. And the Federal Govern- 
ment can and does subsidize this teaching of 
physics without violating the first amend- 
ment. So, also, when the Christian physicist 
tells his students that the structure of the 
atom reflects the intelligence of a higher 
being, he is still teaching physics. And the 
Federal Government can and does subsidize 
this teaching of physics without violating 
separation of church and state. 

The same is true of virtually all other 
secular subjects on all levels of education. 
If there is, for example, a Protestant, Catho- 
lic, or Jewish orientation of sociology, there 
is also a secularist and agnostic orientation. 

We conclude, therefore, that Congress can 
without question give direct grants to par- 
ents to help them pay tuition for their chil- 
dren’s instruction in secular subjects. 

OPPOSITION IS POLITICAL 

Why then does the Kennedy administra- 
tion insist on discriminating against the 
Nation's independent school children? Why 
then do most Congressmen refuse publicly 
to support equality of treatment and free- 
dom of religion for all children in a Federal 
aid to education bill? 

The answer, it seems to me, is simple. 
President Kennedy, like the Congressmen, 
is a politician. Politics is his basis of action. 
He is a political realist. Hence, political 
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consideration, not constitutional, are the 
decisive factors in his education policy. 

Politics is the art of the possible. Ken- 
nedy fully realizes this. He could not have 
been elected on a platform which promised 
freedom of religion in education, so he ran 
on a platform which promised to discrim- 
inate against church- related school children. 
Assuming Kennedy believes in equality and 
freedom of religion in education, an unequiv- 
ocal statement in support of these civil 
rights would have been political suicide. 

A large proportion of Congressmen are 
faced by the same dilemma. They may be 
profoundly dedicated to freedom of religion 
in education, but feel they cannot openly 
support the civil rights of church-related 
school children. If they do, the opponents 
of freedom in education will shoot them 
down in the next election. 

Why do the practicalities of politics, on 
the one hand, compel the President and 
many Congressmen to oppose the civil rights 
of 7 million church-related school children, 
and, on the other, compel them to be highly 
sensitive (politically) to the civil rights of 
colored schoolchildren? 

The answer is found in politics. The ad- 
vocates of the civil rights of colored children 
have not only made it possible for the politi- 
cian to support their claims, they have made 
it politically necessary for a large proportion 
of them to do so. They have achieved this 
through the organization of interest groups 
and the constant use of the democratic 
processes. In sharp contrast, there are no 
advocates of the civil rights of independent 
children who have organized interest groups 
and who are constantly using the democratic 
processes to promote their rights and liber- 
ties. 

PRESSURE GROUP NEEDED 

The parents of our church-related school 
children have in practical effect rejected the 
democratic processes as a means of securing 
the civil rights of their children. They have 
not accepted the fact that participation in 
the democratic processes demands organiza- 
tion and continuous organizational activity. 
Yet the whole history of American democracy 
demonstrates that we have a pressure-group 
dem: Business, labor, management, 
the professions—all have organized pressure 
or interest groups to defend and promote 
their interests. 

By their failure to organize an interest 
group to promote the welfare of their chil- 
dren, the parents of independent school chil- 
dren have effectively disenfranchised them- 
selves for political action in matters pertain- 
ing to the rights and liberties of their chil- 
dren. In these matters they are political 
noneutities. p 

They have surrendered policymaking in 
the broad field of education to pressure 
groups more or less violently opposed to free- 
dom in eđucation. They have abdicated 
their rights as parents and citizens to pres- 
sure groups that skillfully use the demo- 
cratic processes to degrade their children to 
the level of second-class citizens. 

Interest groups play a proper role in our 
democracy. They provide an added basis of 
representation for the American people, 
They provide a functional representation. 
They represent the interests of important 
segments of American society that would 
otherwise be unheard and have no voice in 
policymaking. They have become respect- 
able. They play an essential role in our 
democratic processes. No one will question, 
for example, the tremendous impact upon 
public policy exerted by such pressure groups 
as the American Medical Association, the 
AFL-CIO, the National Education Associa- 
tion, and the American Jewish . 

Law is the resultant of all the forces 
brought to bear on lawmakers. Hence, if 
citizens with a common interest fail to or- 
ganize to bring force to bear on lawmakers, 
their interests will be discriminated against, 
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or at best Ignored, in enacted legislation. 
Our kind of democracy requires the organi- 
zation of interest groups for active participa- 
tion in the democratic processes. 

Consequentiy, if important segments of 
our society refuse to organize for participa- 
tion in the democratic processes, the gen- 
eral welfare cannot be achieved. The gen- 
eral welfare can be achieved only through 
the interaction of groups in the political 
arena, and thus through compromise and 
accommodation of conflicting claims. A fall- 
ure to organize for participation in the demo- 
cratic processes creates a decisive imbalance, 
a political vacuum, that allows particular 
interests to exert a controlling influence over 
policymaking. Hence, the common good 
cannot be achieved. 

The requirements of democracy notwith- 
standing, the parents of independent school- 
children have failed to organize an effective 
pressure group to represent their interests 
and the interests of their children. By thus 
failing to organize for participation in the 
democratic processes, they have surrendered 
policymaking in the field of education to 
antagonistic pressure groups. 

Unchallenged and unopposed in the 
fashioning of public opinion and public 
policy, these groups can and do bring over- 
whelming force to bear on policymakers. 
Whether the issue is textbooks, or bus rides, 
or health care, or education benefits, these 
pressure groups vigorously engage in the 
democratic processes to create a hostile pub- 
lic opinion, and to influence Judicial and leg- 
islative policy. They operate on every level 
of government, local, State, and Federal. 

In all these issues and on all levels of 
government, these pressure groups exert an 
uncontested influence in shaping public 
policy. The pressure they exert on policy- 
makers is not counterbalanced by an organ- 
ization of Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish 
parents of independent schoolchildren. In 
matters of educational policy, these parents 
are, as I have said, political nonentities. 

The consequences of their refusal to or- 
ganize for participation in our democratic 
system of government are serious. The Na- 
tion’s independent schoolchildren are politi- 
cal orphans—they have neither father nor 
mother nor guardian with a voice in democ- 
racy. 

POLITICAL ORPHANS 

There is no interest group, organized 
within the framework of our democratic sys- 
tem of government, that effectively repre- 
sents parents who want their children to 
Study religious as well as secular subjects. 

There is no interest group that is con- 
stantly engaged in the essential work of 
molding public opinion favorable to the 
rights and liberties of all children regard- 
less of their religious beliefs. 

There is no interest group that is con- 
stantly engaged in lobbying at the grassroots 
for the purpose of creating broad public sup- 
port for equal welfare benefits for all chil- 
dren, including those nonconformists who at- 
tend independent schools. 

There is no interest group that Is capable 

of harnessing the positive political Influence 
of the millions of citizens of every religious 
belief who believe in freedom of mind and 
freedom of religion. 
“There is no interest group that systemat- 
ically uses the mass media of communica- 
tions to influence public opinion positively 
and to counteract the persistent efforts of 
secularists to secure the establishment of 
secularism as the religion of the Nation, 
and to enforce its acceptance upon all citi- 
zens, 

Yet, these activities are of the essence of 
the democratic processes that must be en- 
gaged in if we are to secure freedom in 
education. There is no substitute; there 
is no shortcut. Democracy works through 
the democratic processes. We are not a 
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monarcy. We must do more than prick the 
conscience of the king. Parents must be 
active in the political arena, 

The failure of parents of independent 
schoolchildren to organize an effective pres- 
sure group, despite the essential role played 
in our democracy by such groups, is tanta- 
mount to rejecting the duties incumbent on 
citizenship in American democracy. 

As a consequence, 7 million schoolchildren 
have no guardian to promote their interests; 
they have no counsel to plead their civil 
rights. They are the victims of every pres- 
sure group that opposes freedom in educa- 
tion. Their rights and tiberties are the pawns 
of politicians seeking political office. 

Three years ago a small group of parents, 
dedicated to freedom of mind and freedom 
of religion, organized an interest group in 
St. Louis, to promote the civil rights of in- 
dependent school children. This handful of 
citizens, with great personal sacfifices, under- 
took the gigantic task of representing the 
interests of non-public-school children. Op- 
posed by antagonistic pressure groups, Citi- 
zens for Educational Freedom, 3109 South 
Grand Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo., has never- 
theless grown steadily and in some States 
phenomenally. 

With Protestant, Catholic and Jewish mem- 
bers and officers, this lay organization has 
76 local chapters in 22 States, and some 
22,000 members scattered throughout all 50 
States. 

It is through active membership in such 
an organization as Citizens for Educational 
Freedom (CEF) that parents of independ- 
ent-school children can, as citizens, perform 
their duties in our American democracy. 

This citizens group is striving, through the 
democratic processes, to create a public 
opinion favorable to freedom in education— 
to equal education benefits for all children 
regardless of religious beliefs. It is confident 
that the American people will not, once the 
case for freedom in education has been 
clearly placed before them, reject the plea 
of 7 million children for freedom of religion 
in education. 

If the CEF and other such groups succeed 
in this lofty purpose, practical politicans will 
no longer feel compelled to oppose freedom 
of religion in education. Extensive grass- 
roots support for equality of treatment for 
all children, including those who learn about 
God in school, will make it possible for them 
to support equality and freedom in educa- 
tion without committing political suicide. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, on 
March 24, 1962, the Wabash Valley In- 
terstate Commission and the Wabash 
Valley Association sponsored a conserva- 
tion seminar in Terre Haute, Ind. Those 
present were fortunate to have with 
them the Honorable Stewart L. Udall, 
Secretary of the Interior, who addressed 
the seminar at a dinner meeting. 

In his address, Secretary Udall urged 
his audience to put aside “political dif- 
ferences and parochial bickerings” to 
weld strong support for the Youth Con- 
servation Corps legislation proposed by 
President Kennedy. 
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In speaking of our overall conservation 
effort, the Secretary also commented that 
“in the Wabash River Basin there are 
exciting and challenging opportunities 
for the development of rich land and 
water resources.” 

Mr. President, I believe Secretary Udall 
excellent address is worthwhile reading 
for us all and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD: 
as follows: 

NATIONAL CONSERVATION REPORT 


(Address by Secretary of the Interior Stewart 
L. Udall at conservation seminar spon“ 
sored by the Wabash Valley Interstate 
Commission and the Wabash Valley A880. 
ciation, Terre Haute, Ind., Mar. 23, 1962) 
Iam very happy to be here, and gra 

for this opportunity to discuss with 

some of our mutual problems and what # 

being or can be done about them, 

As you know, President Kennedy earlier 
this month sent to the Congress a d 
and challenging message on the co! 
tion of America’s priceless natural re 

“Our national conservation effort,” the 
President declared, “must include the com- 
plete spectrum of resources—air, water, and 
land; fuels, energy, and minerals; soils, for- 
ests, and forage; fish and wildlife. Toge 
they make up the world of nature which 
surrounds us—a vital part of the American 
heritage.” 

And then he added the significant state- 
ment that, in moving forward with our con- 
servation efforts, we must not neglect 
human resources, t 

It is largely about this latter statemen 
that I would like to talk to you todayi 
though the plain fact is that the conser!” 
tion of our human and our natural reso’ 
are inseparably combined. 

I am sure that many of you here are 
familiar with the series of articles curren? 
appearing in the Saturday Evening Post en, 
titled, “We Waste a Million Kids a Year—4 
Disturbing Closeup of a National Disgrace: 
For all of you, I strongly recommend the 
articles as “must” reading. 

They are written by Mary Conway Kohler 
a former juvenile court judge and presently 
chairman of the executive committee of 601 
National Committee on Employment 
Youth. 

“As we once wasted natural gas and forests 
and topsoil,” Judge Kohler writes, "today we 
waste our most valuable natural reso d 
the productive power of young brains an 
muscles, the creative power of young 
inations and emotions. We waste them r 
cause we neither keep them in school ® 
give them jobs.” 

It is clear that the magnitude of the yout? 
unemployment problem is such that it calls 
for the National Government to assist local 
communities in developing ways in which our 
young people can get the work experie 
they need to acquire productive skills. 

We faced the same problem in the 
and it is most fortunate that we had in tut 
White House at that time another D. 
conservation-minded President, Franklin 
Roosevelt. a 

Among his actions was the creation of th 
Civilian Conservation Corps, which not 
rescued many thousands of youths eft 
hopeless wandering or worse, but also ! 4 
many enduring benefits in the form of sou” 
conservation of our natural resources. 

Today, to meet a similar and growing 
problem, President Kennedy is exerting è 
possible influence to speed the creation of 
similar task force for our displaced 
people, the Youth Conservation Corps. 
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ee Youth Conservation Corps will not, 
Bute meet all of youth’s problems. 
it is one weapon, and a most important 
8 the overall battle to achieve a sound 
dation for a meaningful existence for 
young people. 
Youth Conservation Corps, as sup- 
Tar by the administration, would provide 
agreements with Federal and State con- 
"rvation agencies for the use of corps 
— in ns out programs of these 
ncies under the agencies’ 
Mipervision, > 
me , Just what would this mean? Let 
the 7 to spell it out for you in terms of 
à bet tributions the corps could make to 
tter America. 
Youth Conservation Corps would con- 
© and develop the capacities of our two 
ou t Precious national assets, our youth and 
T natural resources. 
terva, youth, a soundly operating Youth Con- 
tern Corps will provide employment on 
i Work that gives dignity to those per- 
* it. 
it Will develop constructive work habits. 
Will provide, informally, on-the-job 
Simp) oe in use of a yariety of tools and 
Ple machines 


immediate 


Tt will offer an opportunity for additional 
assrooms and other training and educa- 
* outside of work hours. 
Capt Provide a living experience of 
along bed merit in helping young men get 
Tt With others and with themselves. 
Will instill an appreciation of the natural 
Our dend an understanding of the land and 
I pendence upon it. 
Will build strong bodies. 
— Nation, a soundly operating Youth 
tenta ation Corps will yield a high per- 
earn Be of young men better equipped to 
Tt and maintain a useful place in society. 
ot en help spread public understanding 
It Natural resources and conservation. 
of p l help ease the explosive combination 
With & mer concentrated in urban areas 
Pinay ne constructive to do. 
Yates Y—and this is the value that ele- 
nens. the Corps to high levels of useful- 
under sound Youth Conservation Corps 
the supervision of experienced Federal 
Vide as conservation agencies can pro- 
able une American people with more enjoy- 
tive f and recreation lands, more produc- 
Orests, more fish and game, cleaner 
» better protected watersheds. 
y a Corps can help provide over 
— even decades, a more abundant and 
tions ta Gable life for us and for genera- 
natural Come through the conservation of 
Se resources. 
— bureaus in the Department of the 
Work are ideaily suited for this resource 
Planned for the Youth Conservation 
ample e National Park Service for ex- 
Provide d Provide nearly 130 camps and 
Pishers 15,000 jobs. The Bureau of Sport 
and ene Wildlife could provide 53 camps 
of Lan * Oy about 6,400 youths. The Bureau 
and 10 600 nagement nas room for 110 camps 
WO youths. The Bureau of Reclama- 
tor uld have about 150 camps and work 
Tairg pobad 6,000. The Bureau of Indian Af- 
Jobs for one more than 300 camps and 
th about 7,500 youths a year. 
“rvation hopes we have for the Youth Con- 
or do th Corps represent visiduary dreams, 
ey have a basis in fact? 
You beara I would like to examine with 
ot th, y the record and accomplishments 
vet a cessor organization of the Roose- 
tion Caministration, the Civilian Conserva- 


Th 8 
Spring O Was authorized by Congress in the 
Pen ot 

The 


— 1933, and the first camp was 
Period * Virginia within 30 days. 
1935 ol most intensive activity was from 
1949 1 Gh 1938. By the end of fiscal 
* “Wldation was virtually complete. 
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Once established, the CCC idea gained the 
overwhelming support of the Nation, and by 
1935 almost every county within the United 
States had made a request for the establish- 
ment of one or more camps. During most 
of the 8-year span of its existence there were 
CCC camps in the then 48 States, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

The total number of enrollees given em- 
ployment from the beginning up to June 
1941, was 2,545,000, distributed among 1,500 
camps. There were 150 principal types of 
work experience, of which the most impor- 
tant were forest protection, reforestation, 
soil conservation, recreational development, 
range rehabilitation, flood control, aid to 
wildlife, reclamation, and emergency rescue 
work. 

In brief, CCC enrollees planted nearly 3 
billion trees, built 1 million miles of roads 
and trails, erected 4,000 fire towers and 100,- 
000 bridges and buildings. They turned 
thousands of acres into new recreational de- 
velopments and improved more than 4 mil- 
lion acres of forest land. The value of this 
work on public lands alone has been esti- 
mated by forestry and park officials at more 
than $1.5 billion. 

As many of you know, Conrad L. Wirth, 
now Director of the National Park Service, 
was a key figure in the CCC program from 
beginning to end. At the conclusion of the 
program he made a final report to Secretary 
Ickes in which he documented the far-reach- 
ing conservation accomplishments of the 
CCC, and added: “Perhaps one of the great- 
est accomplishments of the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps was that it brought to the 
minds of the people of this country the need 
and value of a sound, active conservation 
program.” 

Here are three plain facts: ; 

First, there is a tremendous need for basic 
soil, forest, fish, wildlife, and water-conser- 
vation work within the Wabash Valley which 
could be efficiently performed by members 
of a Youth Conservation Corps working on 
local, State, and Federal projects. 

Second, there is an opportunity for im- 
mediate benefits that could accrue from 
Youth Conservation Corps construction of 
outdoor recreation facilities on reservoirs, 
lakes, streams and public land areas. Rec- 
reation can become a primary economic re- 
source with ‘proper development, One of 
the more startling examples of this was 
shown to me a few days ago in the attendance 
statistics of a newly created boating and 
fishing area in South Dakota that last year 
drew 2 million visitors. 

And recently, an Arkansas publisher 
brought to my attention the results of a 
survey that State had completed on the 
economic benefits of a proposed recreation 
area along the Buffalo River. The survey 
disclosed that within 5 years after creation 
of the facility, visitors would be contributing 
almost $4 million annually to that State's 
economy, equal to the payroils of 34 average- 
size factories. 

Finally, the Youth Conservation Corps can 
become an effective tool in creating employ- 
ment opportunities for youth, opportunities 
that are needed not only in our great metro- 
politan areas, but in communities like those 
here in the Wabash Valley. 

Actually, the Youth Conservation Corps 
is but one segment in a massive conserva- 
tion effort with its great investment in 
human resources. The creative use of our 
growing leisure is a matter of high impor- 
tance to our society as well as to each of 
us as an individual. Lands and waters for 
outdoor enjoyment are being lost to urban- 
ization at an alarming pace, not only in our 
burgeoning urban areas but even in what 
we consider rural America, which each year 
loses a million acres of cropland to various 
developments, 
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Time is a critical factor and the Kennedy 
administration has called for an 8-year pay- 
as-you-go program to acquire outstanding 
scenic and natural areas for public recreation 
purposes. This, like the Youth Corps is a 
downpayment on a debt we owe this and 
future generations, 

For these reasons, I would like to issue 
this challenge to the members of this dis- 
tinguished audience: Put aside your political 
differences, put aside purely parochial bick- 
erings and disagreements, and find the 
leadership among yourselves to weld a strong 
and vocal force in support of the Youth 
Conservation Corps movement, 

I realize, of course, that here in this area 
you are interested in problems and programs 
other than recreational development and the 
reduction of unemployment among our 
young people, however important these may 
be 


You are interested in coal, and the future 
of the now seriously depressed coal indus- 
try. From the beginning, this administra- 
tion has taken cognizance of this problem, 
as you know. One of its earliest acts was 
the creation within the Department of the 
Interior of an Office of Coal Research to 
strengthen and complement the work of the 
Bureau of Mines in the search for new and 
improved uses and techniques and to ac- 
celerate the entire research process. An 
example of President Kennedy’s deep per- 
sonal interest in this matter is the fact that 
in his recent conservation message to the 
Congress he announced proposed legislation 
to facilitate the construction of pipelines to 
transport coal slurry in interstate commerce. 
Through these and other actions, progress is 
being made. I will not elaborate because 
another speaker will discuss the coal indus- 
try with you in detail, and the broad efforts 
being undertaken to stimulate increased and 
wider uses. But I will say that, in my opin- 
fon, the future of coal looks considerably 
brighter at this date than it did Just over 
a year ago when the Kennedy administration 
took office. 

But that, you say, is in the future. What 
of today? We can't exist today on tomor- 
row's profits, We have the problem of teen- 
age unemployment, true; but we also have 
the problem of our many thousands of dis- 
placed miners. What happens to them? 

Well, to put it bluntly, what happens to 
them is, in large measure, up to you. The 
economic distress in coal mining regions was 
to a considerable extent responsible for the 
prompt action of this administration in 
setting up the area redevelopment program, 
making Federal resources available to any 
area suffering significant hardship as the 
result of technological advancement and 
changes in industrial developments and 
trends. But this is not, it cannot, be a 
one-way street. In much the same way as 
the Alliance for Progress is designed to as- 
sist the Latin American nations toward eco- 
nomic recovery and growth, so is the area 
redevelopment program written to call for 
initiative on the part of State and com- 
munities in the United States in the develop- 
ment of redevelopment plans, and a par- 
ticipation on a cooperative basis with the 
Federal Government in seeing these plans 
through to fruition. In dozens of areas, new 
industries, thousands of new jobs are being 
created under this broad and unique pro- 
gram. The scope of the gains being regis- 
tered depends upon the forcefulness and de- 
termination of local leadership. That ap- 
plies here, as well as in every other part of 
the United States. You have the leadership 
here, in abundance, Once again it is a ques- 
tion, I think, of unifying it for the common 
good of all. 

But the Kennedy administration is not 
resting on the area redevelopment program 
alone to meet the serious employment dis- 
location problem in the Nation's d 
areas. Only a few days ago the Congress 
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approved a $433 million program, developed 
under the President's leadership, to retrain 
more than a half million displaced workers 
with new skills so that they may find places 
in today’s employment market. The prob- 
lem is large. At the Federal level, today, we 
are taking bold, broad actions to find solu- 
tions, 

Now, to turn to another matter, I am fully 
aware that water resource development is 
probably the principal concern of a large 
percentage of this distinguished audience. 
It has, in fact, been of deep concern to the 
people of the Wabash Basin almost from its 
initial settlement. 

At the very beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury, Ohio and the neighboring States of In- 
diana and Illinois sought to improve water- 
borne transportation by a system of locks 
and canals, A Federal land grant was made 
to Indiana in 1827 so that proceeds from 
land sales could be used for construction of 
a canal linking the Ohio River and the Great 
Lakes, Similar land grants to other States 
were continued in succeeding years so that 
ultimately, reach by reach, and lock by lock, 
à canal was finally completed virtually paral- 
leling the Wabash River. The longest in 
the Nation, this canal of some 450 miles in 
length was completed in 1853 at a cost of 
$6.5 million, almost half of which was de- 
rived from the sale of Federal land grants. 

Since those ploneer days, there have been 
many other examples of the Federal Gov- 
ernment working with the States and local 
governments of the Wabash Basin for the 
development of the water and other natural 
resources of the area, 

Pending now in Congress Is a proposal that 
can provide us with greatly improved tools 
for planning water resource development. I 
refer to the proposed Wabash Basin Study 
Commission which would be authorized by 
S. 811, a bill proposed by Senator HARTKE and 
which is generally in accord with S. 2246, the 
legislation requested by President Kennedy 
to authorize establishment of comparable 
river basin commissions wherever they are 
needed throughout the country. 

Although there are certain, perhaps sig- 
nificant, differenecs between the Wabash 
Basin Study Commission proposed in Senator 
Hartke’s bill as it passed the Senate and the 
river basin commissions recommended by 
the President, the important point is that 
they seek to accomplish the same end, 
namely, the prompt completion of an order- 
ly plan for the full conservation and devel- 
opment of the water and associated land 
resources.of the Wabash Basin. 

To me, what they have in common Is far 
more important than the differences in the 
secondary considerations regarding the com- 
position and procedures of the commissions. 

In this regard, I would like to repeat my 
recent statement before the Senate Select 
Committee considering the President's pro- 
posal, and I quote: 

"I am aware, of course, that there has been 
a good deal of discussion about the river 
basin commissions that would be established 
pursuant to title II of the proposed act. 
Two important things need to be kept in 
mind about these river basin commissions. 

“First, they should be so constituted that 
they will be effective in actually producing 
plans that are practicable of accomplishment. 
This means that the commissions should 
include adequate representation of those 
agencies that are knowledgeable and experi- 
enced in the practical factors of water and 
land resource conservation and development. 

“Second, the proposed river basin com- 
missions should be so constituted as to as- 
sure, to the greatest extent possible, a con- 
sensus of acceptance and support of the 
interests, local and national, governmental 
and non-governmental, that are properly 
concerned with the water and associated 
land resources of a river basin, 
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“Keeping these two points in mind, I be- 
lieve, sheds a good deal of light on how river 
basin commissions should be constituted. 

“A number of questions have been raised, 
also, about the relationship of interstate 
compact commissions to river basin plan- 
ning. We all agree, I am sure, that where a 
compact commission is in existence, gen- 
erally, its role will be important in the plan- 
ning process. Compact commissions should 
be well qualified to participate in the for- 
mulation of river basin plans if that is 
desired by the States involved. I am con- 
fident that any desired clarification can be 
provided on this matter. 

“There has also been a great deal of dis- 
cussion about the relative numbers of Fed- 
eral and State representatives on river basin 
commissions. In all honesty, this does not 
seem to me to be a very real question of issue 
Actually, as we know from a great deal of 
experience, formulating a river basin plan 
that will be practicable of accomplishment 
and that will have a consensus of acceptance 
really comes about by a meeting of the 
minds of those representing the various in- 
terests properly concerned, 

“River basin plans to be proposed to leg- 
Islative bodies are not really decided by 
majority vote of the members of a basin 
commission. Rather they result from the 
careful, orderly, and often laborious, search- 
ing for that combination of proposals which 
will provide the greatest benefits in the long 
run. 

“What we are really concerned with is 
setting up the commissions in such a way 
as to facilitate that careful searching for the 
most beneficial combination of proposals in 
a river basin plan and then translating those 
plans into final engineering plans and, ulti- 
mately, into construction of needed works.” 

On September 23, 1959, by Public Law 
375, the 86th Congress approved the Wabash 
Valley Compact between the States of Hu- 
nois and Indiana for the establishment of a 
Wabash Valley Interstate Commission: Ex- 
perience has Indicated that this commission 
has not been as effective in its water resource 
planning as Is necessary. There remains, for 
example, urgent need for plans to assure an 
adequate and dependable supply of water for 
domestic, municipal, and industrial uses. 
There is also urgent need for adequate pro- 
tection of homes, farms, and industrial and 
other establishments from devastating floods 
of frequent occurrence, the most recent being 
that which occurred in May 1961, 

In the Wabash River Basin there are ex- 
citing and challenging opportunities for the 
development of rich land and water resources. 
But before these opportunities can be real- 
ized there must be a sincere and honest, and 
unselfish, meeting of the minds as to the 
best means of approaching the desired goals, 

To my mind, a little give and take” on 
the part of what now appear to be hopelessly 
divergent interests can work wonders in this 
region of promise, and in a briefer span of 
time than many might think possible today. 


Address of Governor Hughes, of New 
Jersey 
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or 
HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1962 
Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 


President, New Jersey Gov. Richard J. 
Hughes recently addressed the 28th an- 
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nual conference of the American Society 
of Planning Officials. His ad oe 
stressed how New Jersey has respond 
in all ways to planning opportunities. 

Governor Hughes concluded his sp 
by offering us a challenge: 

In a time when everything we do can ood 
of world consequence, it is essential that we 
lead the way to greater achievement in 
urban areas so that the strength and vitality 
of the many peoples and institutions that 8° 
to make up our country can be plainly id 
And then, as the vast majority of the Lagi 
looks from East to West for the signs 80 
leadership, it is the culture of our cit 
which will be at the fore to speak for us 
We must make them speak well, 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Reco®™ 
Governor Hughes’ entire address. 

There being no objection, the addres 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORI: 
as follows: 

WELCOME ADDRESS br Gov. Ricuanp J. Hue 

AT THE 28TH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF TES 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF PLANNING Orrian, 


TrayMore HOTEL, ATLANTIC CITY, 
APRIL 30, 1962 1 
Speaking for the people of New Jersey: 


welcome you to our State, a State in whic 
planning is considered to be a most Vika“ 
factor in our attempt to cope with the chal 
lenges of urban civilization. Being host 

this conference of planning officials is & ais 
tinct honor for New Jersey. = 

It is fair to say that politicians and plan 
ners still view one another with some 
picion. An affinity has developed, however 
because we both suffer the slings and 
of careless criticism when we move ard 
the tasks that must be done to bring som? 
sanity into the development and redeve 
ment of our communities. Admittedly, 
recognition of our common plight is a 
phenomenon because for years the politicians 
were in the forefront of those casting sto” 
at the planners. Now, out of the hard 
of necessity, they are taking planners 
their bosom. 

Planners and politicians are bound 7 5 
gether in common cause. But, it seems of 
me, public officials must develop a sense 4. 
imagination and adventure and a recog? 
tion that the long view is required even ve 
short-term men of politics if we are to be 
ultimately sensible and practical. It may 
that a substantial investment in an 
inative, far-sighted program at the right time 
will mean not only improved communities 
but more eficient services, more effective ort 
of Government revenues—and even M 
election victories. 

As for the professional planners, I call your 
attention to a remark attributed to Baroli 
Laski: Experts should be on tap, not c 
top." A clever way, in my opinion, of dene 
ing our relationship. While the ey oO 


“have the expertise; the public officials 


the ultimate responsibility for the dec a 
So a keen awareness of political realiti n 
would seem to be an invaluable asset to m 
of the planning profession. ne 

A proper relationship, then, should be ° 
of give-and-take; the planner broaden!” 
the perspective of the politician, the politk 
clan schooling the planner in the art of th 
possible. 

Most of you are aware of the rapid growth 
of New Jersey in the postwar period to = 
point where today, based on the amount 
land area in urban development, it is 4 
most urbanized State in the Nation. It 16° 
striking fact that 78 percent of our peoP! 
jive in the urban strip stretching from 
Bergen to Camden Counties, a strip which 
encompasses only 17 percent of the state 
land area, 
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pared with the State average of 800 per- 
zons per square mile which is itself the 
highest in the Nation. 

Problems of New Jersey, then, are 
el blems of growth and progress. In our 
oe we find the blunt impact of changes 
el ology and styles of life. If these 

ties are allowed to decline, we all will be 
ha Poorer, for throughout history, cities 
ve been the centers of civilization. And 
despite that Jeffersonian legacy, which has 
become ingrained in American folklore, cities 
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the In fact, the creativity, the vitality, 
diversity of a society finds expression 
Primarily in its cities. If we are to preserve 
bed of our culture, there must be a 
cities. 
burbs, we find the haphazard 
growth creating a cruel dis- 
dream of country living. Over- 
communities fail to transcend 
c lines to eliminate needless dupli- 
er to provide more efficient, ef- 
Services. If we are to save our sub- 
Pleasant communities, there must 
ed development. 
task has become the particular 
of planning officials—no longer 
and suburbs be a mere response 
and desires of man. Yet, let 
for abstractions, but rather for 
ting combination of reason, 
» faith, and physical necessity that 
mark of man. 
Jersey, I am proud to say, is well on 
i y in its comprehensive attack on the 
ems of urbanization. We are hopeful 
recently ap- 
the prudent people of New Jersey, 
Provide the open space essential to or- 
y development. We are encouraged by 
Progress in urban renewal. There are 
tly 38 New Jersey municipalities en- 
in 79 urban renewal projects to re- 
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approximately 4,000 acres. New 
has legislation providing incentives 
elopers interested in urban renewal, 
are considering more effective pro- 
to encourage construction of middle 
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ot the housing which many believe is one 
Nor keys to the revitalization of our cities. 
elder} should we overlook housing for the 
for on, © Special and growing area of concern 

An -tenth of our population. 
Planning programs are and should be 
State ted and coordinated through the 
§ division of State and regional plan- 


meee Jersey offers a wide variety of aids to 
fori *tPalities in. their urban renewal ef- 


the N. example, nearing completion is 
Vey, a Jersey regional urban renewal sur- 
Opin. demonstration study aimed at devel- 


Urban Guides to assist communities in their 
Pation oo ewal programs. Through partici- 
financia, the community renewal program 
Munici and technical assistance is given to 
D Palities. Then there is the local 
lig of g assistance program through which 
devel, the State's 568 municipalities have 
— local master plans. A recent in- 
p On called “assistance for continued 
Mmentati is designed to encourage imple- 
Plang on and review of completed master 


As part of a more comprehensive ap- 
gional ` We haye become committed to re- 
Planning in order to enhance local 
tolutio & efforts. It is clear that adequate 
ter ns for the basic problems of sewerage, 
tion , UPPly, surface drainage and conserva- 
ot the tates an examination not only 
tezina Dan areas themselves, but the larger 

8 Within which they are located. 
Ways + ul regional planning is most al- 
it gee, Ant on intermunicipal cooperation. 
ms to me that the advantages of such 
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planning should excite the imagination of 
local government officials. As I had occa- 
sion to point out at a recent Penjerdel Con- 
ference, “regional planning offers an ap- 
proach to the many complex problems of 
urban civilization which at once maintains 
the initiative and responsibility in the 
hands of local officials and provides for an 
efficient disposition of resources and serv- 
ices.” 

Our present program to develop the New 
Jersey meadowlands is but one example of 
our efforts to provide advice on enabling 
legislation, programing, financing, organiza- 
tion, with continual emphasis on the ad- 
vantage of a cooperative venture among 
municipalities. 

While many problems we face today are 
beyond the competence of local govern- 
ments, neither can they be solved at the 
Federal or State level alone. Rather the 
solution seems to lie in all levels of gov- 
ernment working together with each con- 
tributing the service of which it is most 
capable, not excluding, I might add, those 
fine nongovernmental agencies who have 
made splendid contributions to planning 
both in concept and in organization. 

Cooperation between levels of government 
should not obscure the need and advantage 
of cooperation between the various depart- 
ments at any given level of government. We 
have established, for example, the inter- 
departmental committee for State plan- 
ning, statewide planning a direct 
function of State government. In this man- 
ner, it is our aim to bring about decisions 
reflecting the knowledge, experience and 
combined judgment of all State agencies. 
Eventually, it is our hope to develop a State- 
wide plan and a capital improvements pro- 
gram to be carried out through the depart- 
ments involved rather than through the com- 
mittee itself, 

Despite this substantial array of planning 
services, it appears to me that there is still 
need for a more effective tion and 
direction of the multiplicity of efforts in 
meeting the challenges of urbanization. 
This was the reason why, during the guber- 
natorial campaign, I advanced the idea of 
raising to the level of cabinet rank the guid- 
ance and coordination of our programs deal- 
ing with the complex problems facing our 
counties and municipalities. This proposed 
department of urban and suburban af- 
fairs—studies for which are now in prog- 
ress—would assist municipalities to utilize 
and coordinate the variety of services avail- 
able to them and to increase the State's 
ability to fulfill its responsibilities in the 
areas of planning and service. Through this 
instrumentality we would seek to stimulate 
local initiative so that programs for land 
use, public health schools, fire and police 
protection and the like, could be handled 
with efficiency and economy. 

Through the provision of new administra- 
tive machinery, a better research capability 
and the promotion of regional ventures, we 
increase our capacity to meet and solve the 
problems of urbanization. In the final 
analysis, however, our success may depend 
upon how well the planners and public of- 
ficials combine forces. In this combination 
lies the hope of the future of our urban 
civilization. And I trust that the members 
of the planning profession take heart from 
the recent observation of one political 
scientist, who said, The discovery by the 
politician of the value of planning as a 
means of gettting votes is a sign of return- 
ing health for local democracy.” 

If this be true, and I believe it is, we are on 
our way to building communities conducive 
to man in his work, worship and play. But 
let us not forget that our purpose is not 
to order the life of man through our designs, 
but rather to assist man to order his own 
life in freedom and responsibility. 
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As the role of local government gains new 
significance through regional approaches, as 
the State provides an improved overall frame- 
work through measures such as I have de- 
scribed, our total capability to meet new 
problems will be strengthened. Shouid we 
not be confident that from this strength will 
emerge the bold and imaginative plans that 
will enable our cities to meet not only the 
challenges of today, but those of tomorrow 
as well? 

In à time when everything we do can be 
of world consequence, it is essential that 
we lead the way to greater achievement in 
our urban areas so that the strength and 
vitality of the many peoples and institutions 
that go to make up our country can be plain- 
ly seen. And then, as the vast majority of 
the world looks from east to west for the 
signs of leadership, it is the culture of our 
cities which will be at the fore to speak for 
us. We must make them speak well. 

I wish you every success for this confer- 
ence, devoted as it is to these very objectives, 


Kansas Farm Leaders Comment on 
Defeat of Farm Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, the 
farm leaders in my area are greatly con- 
cerned over the action which transpired 
last week regarding the farm bill. I 
would like to have included in the 
Recorp an article appearing in the 
Hutchinson News of June 23 containing 
some of the comments of these men. 

The article follows: 

Farm LEADERS Arg GLOOMY ABOUT DEFEAT 


Defeat of President Kennedy’s farm bill, 
which would have brought bushel controls 
to Kansas wheat farmers for the first time, 
was a surprising and somewhat frustrating 
turn of events for most farm leaders. 

The basic plan of bushel management was 
backed by all but one of Kansas' major farm 
organizations and marketing groups. 

Among proponents of bushel controls for 
wheat was Farmers Cooperative Commission 
Co., Hutchinson, headed by J. H. Dean. He 
said Friday: 

“The Farmers Commission Co. has long 
favored a wheat program based on bushel 
rather than acre allotments. The farm bill 
contained such a provision, along with a 
method of maintaining farm income at rea- 
sonable level and at the same time protecting 
soll resources—and we favored this. 

“Our regret is that defeat of the farm bill 
leaves us without a long-term, definite and 
workable farm program and with 
wheat seeding time not too far off. 

“The farm bill was an intensely compli- 
cated one which contained many other fea- 
tures affecting a variety of commodities, and 
these we have not studied sufficiently to be 
able to comment intelligently,” Dean sald. 

At a meeting in Hutchinson on February 
14, Farmers Co-op joined with Kansas Asso- 
ciation of Wheat Growers, Kansas Grange, 
Kansas Farmers Union, Southwest Kansas 
Irrigation Association, and Farmers Union 
Jobbing Association, Kansas City, in endors- 
ing Secretary of Agriculture Freeman's pro- 
posed A-B-C-D farm plan, which involved a 
multiprice plan for wheat, bushel allot- 
ments and sweeping conservation planning. 
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Later, Freeman's program was changed a 
bit to include acreage allotment cuts in 
addition to bushel management of wheat; 
it also took on a mandatory control program 
for milo and other feed grains, which some of 
the groups thought were unrealistic for 
Kansas" grain area. 

But most still were in favor of the bill, 
primarily because it was an important step 
toward bushel control of wheat production. 

One of the more vociferous backers of 
Freeman’s program has been Kansas Farmers 
Union. It’s president, Martin Byrne, Topeka, 
told the News Friday, following the U.S. 
House vote against the plan: 

„A majority has been established in the 
House now and they have scuttled the farm 
bill. This majority now has the responsi- 
bility of coming up with something better 
than that which they defeated.” 

Byrne termed the House vote as “the kind 
of thing that led us down the road to the 
de on.“ 

At Larned, Harry Colglazier, master of 
Kansas Grange, was gloomy about the situa- 
tion. How was he feeling? 

“Pretty low,” Colglazier said. “Now we 
revert back to where we were 10 years 
.* 1 don't see anything else.” 

Colgiazier said this would hurt farm in- 
come. 

“We may have two-bit wheat * * * but 
apparently that’s what they want.” 

“I think it’s one of the biggest setbacks 
farm people have had in years,” Colglazier 
said. 

On his Reno County farm Friday, Walter 
Peirce, R.F.D. 2, president of Kansas Farm 
Bureau, said: 

“We're relieved they didn't get this other 
complicated thing through * * * it would 
have been a blank check for the Secretary of 

ture no matter who he is.” 

Peirce said he had no assurance at this 
time that farm bureau’s land retirement 
plan would be considered in Congress. He 
agreed that opposition against the feed 
grains section of the administration’s bill was 
a key in its defeat. 

Anson Horning, president of Kansas Asso- 
ciation of Wheat Growers, Larned, said he 
hadn't had time to take stock of the situa- 
tion but indicated it looked rather stale- 
mated. 


Medical Care for the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a part of a critique sent to me by Dr. 
C. H. Peters, of the Quain & Ramstad 
Clinic in Bismarck, N. Dak. It relates 
to a portion of an interview with Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Ribicoff on the King-Anderson proposal 
which appeared in the February 5, 1962 
issue of the U.S. News & World Report. 

Dr. Peters is one of the finest doctors 
I know and has always had a deep in- 
terest and concern in the problems of 
his patients and the public in general. 
It is very appropriate that his views be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED 


Question. What is it that you are propos- 
ing in the way of medical care for persons 
retired under the social security system? 

Answer, “We are asking Congress to ap- 
prove the retired individual.” 

It should be pointed out that what the 
Congress has been asked to approve is not 
just the retired individual but anyone who 
is 65 or over who is eligible for benefits. 
There are many working people today who 
are not drawing social security, but who are 
eligible for these benetfis. 

The Secretary also states in that same 
answer to the first question: “This would 
include everything that goes with hospital 
care.” I would like to point out that the 
proponents of this legislation time and time 
again have stressed that physicians’ services 
would not be covered, but I ask you, how can 
you cover everything that goes with hos- 
pital care without covering a very signifi- 

«cant portion of physicians’ services and 
eventually all of them? 

The Secretary also says in the same an- 
swer: “The individual could receive up to 
180 days of nursing home care after trans- 
fer from the hospital, if that was called for 
rather than hospital care.” I think you can 
immediately see that hospital beds would be 
taken up because individuals needing nurs- 
ing home care would have to be admitted to 
the hospital first for evaluation, examina- 
tion, and determination as to nursing home 
needs with pressures placed upon physi- 
clans and hospitals to admit these people for 
such an evaluation which would be tre- 
mendous. One of the greatest sources of 
pressure for such admissions would come 
from county welfare boards themselves. 

Question. What would the doctors get? 

Answer. The individual's own doctor isn't 
included.” Now I would like to stress that 
the Secretary has already stated that these 
services will include everything that goes 
with hospital care. I ask you to stop and 
think for a moment whether hospital care 
includes X-ray examinations. Does it in- 
clude laboratory procedures? Examination 
of specimens removed at surgery? Does it 
include anesthesia? Does it include the 
services of the internes and residents? I 
think hospital care includes all those things. 
Yet, the Secretary, very easily and appar- 
ently without a qualm, states that the indi- 
vidual’s own doctor isn't included. Appar- 
ently he feels that these physicians would 
be employees entirely of the hospital and 
indirectly of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, as the individual 
that pays the bill ultimately is the boss. 

Question. What about medicines? 

Answer. “Medicines used while you are in 
the hospital are covered.” Now I believe 
that the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare should read the bill that he is back- 
ing before congressional committees for pas- 
Sage because the bill states very plainly and 
very definitely that the Government will pay 
for only those drugs that are included from 
three different sources. First, new and non- 
official remedies. Second, U.S. pharmaco- 
poeia. And third, the national formulary. 
If the drugs used do not come from those 
three sources or those three accepted ref- 
erences, the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare does not pay for them. I 
would like to point out to you at this point 
that the last revision of the new and non- 
official remedies was in 1955 and the next 
revision of the U.S. pharmacopoeia and the 
national formulary is in 1965. How often 
do you believe that you will get the benefit 
of new and effective drugs, if your physician 
is compelled to adhere to such legislation? 
And secondly, in order to get the benefit of 
the latest drugs you would have to pay for 
some of them yourselves, as they are not all 
covered while you are in the hospital. 
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Question. Is some such plan needed PY 
many older people? 

Answer. “Some plan certainly Is needed 
to help more aged people to obtain insur- 
ance to cover doctors’ bills. Our figure’ 
show that 53 percent of them have income 
under $1,000 a year.” The Secretary is ae 
tinuing to quote a statistic that has 
meaning, as it has been shown that 70 Per? 
cent of all wives have zero income. $ 
quently, those individuals would all be un 
der $1,000 a year, regardless of their bus 
band’s income or assets. This has been 
deliberately misleading statistic used by in 
dividuals who should know better and who™ 
I believe, do know better. rä 

Question. What is your attitude to 855 
the plan suggested by the Medical and H 1750 
pital Association, the Blue Cross ti 
for providing hospital insurance for re 
persons? 

Answer. “I welcome the American Hospital 
Association's interests, etc., eto.“ aay: 

But then the Secretary goes on to Si 
“I am opposed to any such income test 7 
part of the health insurance plan.” It he 
comes apparent that the income test is 
main feature that the Secretary is obj + 15 
to, and why is this so? I do not believe } 
because he is concerned that some individe 
might have to show the Blue Cross Or orm 
Shield representative an income tax f ts, 
to indicate that he is eligible for benefi 
but I believe more fundamental than trol 
is that they wish complete and total con 
of medical care without some ors 
between them, the patient, and the . 
of medical services. Practically every 
dividual in this country today who from 
Blue Shield insurance is asked to prove pave 
time to time his income level in order to an 
coverage for service benefits rather towprost 
indemnity plan. We do not hear any u rals- 
about this and I believe the Secretary % as 
ing an issue that the American peop 
such do not object to. state 

In the same paragraph he goes on to their 
that “the American people throughout nich 
working lives can contribute to a fund Home 
will pay for their hospital and nursing tary 
care when they are old.” Now the 
knows better than to make a statement vid? 
that because the money that these ind 08 
uals are contributing during thelr 
years is not being funded to pay for 
hospital and nursing home care When , for 
are old. They are merely paying DOW - 
the care of others, with the hope and 
pectation that when their turn corn, ing 
younger generation will likewise be they 
to tax themselves to the extent that 
can be provided for. Social security 16 red 
set up on any financial reserve, as is cident 
by law for other life, health, and aba the 
insurance companies, but it is set UP A 
principle that the Government can they 
tax and tax to meet deficits, should 
arise. 

Question. If Congress accepted the - 
security proposal, would you have two A 
cal care programs? 

The answer was "Yes," but the secrete 
goes on to state further that “the in ‘coun 
have always been taken care of in 
try. The wealthy people take care 
selyes, The people who aren't taking an of 
themselves are the great middie el 
Americans.” mid- 

At this point I think that the great P! pe 
dle class of Americans are going dab 
greatly astounded that they are not that. 
care of themselves, and rather well at that 
At the same time the Secretary admit em” 
the wealthy people can take care Of King- 
selves, yet he wishes to saddle the wor g, to 
man with income limits of $5,200 a yee 

the 


Di 


A! 


help pay for the wealthy class just like 
one else. 

Question. Relative to excessive use, 
question was not in great numbers. 
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„Answer. The answer wes by the Secretary: 
mn that we are not going to 
ve malingerers because we provide under 
“5, administration bill that every hospital 
America would set up its own screening 
tes tiee, composed of doctors and people 
th the community who look at the cases 
at come in to make sure the people are 
ng and should have continued hos- 

Pital Cate, so there is some assurance that 
doctors will be prevented from putting 

le in the hospital who shouldn’t be 


Now, 1 firmly believe that screening com- 
drittes have some usefulness and have been 
Some benefit in some areas. But I would 
dochest that you meditate for a moment as 
ead how long these screening committees 
uld exist without guidelines, ground 
es, and the necessary regulations laid 
by HEW under which they would 
aate and make these determinations. 
Rtrols from Washington would be inevit- 
th in this committee. As to the charge 
tin doctors would be prevented from put- 
thee People in the hospital that shouldn't be 
the greatest offender under this bill 
Would be the county and State welfare boards 
— because ac soon as these individ- 
Would be admitted no State or local 
Conse, would be required to support them. 
Sed ently, the local tax load would be 
and transferred to the Federal Gov- 
mon, ent, even though the drainage of tax 
an 1 from the locality would continue at 
creased pace, 
— What is your answer to critics 
State d that this is just a first step toward 
Medicine for everybody? 
belie er. The Secretary answers: “I don't 
State 0, In the first place, I'm against 
calm deine. Our program is not so- 
State Socialism is a system where the 
Pita unn the hospitals, operates the hos- 
for m Pars the doctors’ salaries, and pays 
1 Maintaining the hospitals.” 
denn; ld like to take the Secretary's own 
is ae of socialism, which I do not think 
tion te complete, but let's use his defini- 
“on. Let's start with the part where it says 
that the hospials.” Now this bill says 
thess on hospital that is going to receive 
Money, orle for care, in order to receive any 
Governme to be reimbursed by the Federal 
ent, must sign an agreement with 
regulate Agreement will include rules and 
Operated 1. as to how this program will be 
agrem, in that hospital. It will contain an 
and sup ets tO What records must be kept 
and yo ited to HEW. It will include rules 
It Fill ulations as to screening committees. 
to include rules and regulations relative 
on nable cost. It will have controls 
to drugs that may be used; controls 
lieve p at 18 customarily required. I be- 
hospital t comes as ciose to operation of the 
being Gives One can possibly come, without it 
ment, ectiy owned by the Federal Govern- 
In Such as a VA Lospital. 
lating ve, Second part of his definition re- 
doctors’ salaries and paying for 
eariier & the hospitals, the Secretary 
Vides Said that everything the hospital pro- 
Or will be covered. How does he an- 
1 Controlling the salary of the 
t, the physiatrist, the anesthesi- 
ang Tce Pathologist, and the interns 


orp) nts? If they are employees of the 
able aoe the Secretary controls reason- 
ot 20 s pe he is paying a large segment 

is reent of the hospital budget, 
for mantrolling doctors’ salaries and paying 


can — the hospital. No hospital 
Auty and Where one major user of that fa- 
cial mons o's 20 to 25 percent of the finan- 
Val hospiti being brought in. The individ- 
because 11 no longer has individual control 
Into conside oe Maintain it without taking 
and the eration the desires, the wants, 
Secretary oy tives coming to him from the 
The iat Health. Education, and Welfare. 

t part I would like to discuss is 
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where he states that the state owns the 
hospitals. Now we realize that the state 
doesn't own the hospital. But no hospital 
can exist if 20 to 25 to 30 percent of its 
services are bought by one individual, when 
that individual determines reasonable costs. 
Consequently, they might as well be owned 
by the Federal Government; the controls are 
there. 

I would like to point out that the Secre- 
tary left out one very important part of the 
definition for socialism and that is com- 
pulsion. Compulsory tax on every working 
individual, regardless of his needs, his de- 
sires, or his wishes, and that is present in 
this bill. 

Question. Why don't the doctors like your 
proposed insurance to cover hospital costs 
for retired persons? 

Answer. “Because organized medicine and 
the American Medical Association have con- 
sistently and constantly fought progress in 
the social security field,” 

I would like to point out that the Ameri- 
can Medical Association Is made up of in- 
dividual physicians, of which I am one. I 
am.a member of the American Medical As- 
sociation and I am proud of it, and like the 
other thousands of individuals who are 
members, will stand up and fight for its 
principles. The democratic process of elec- 
tion and determining policy in the Ameri- 
can Medical Association is much closer to 
the physician than the process of electing a 
Governor, a legislator, or a President is to 
the people, 

The Secretary goes on to state, “I want to 
choose my own doctor.” I am sure that the 
Secretary is absolutely correct there, but if 
he happens to get caught in a community 
where one particular hospital has not signed 
an agreement with the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and he chooses a 
doctor who practices in that particular hos- 
pital, unless the Secretary has resources 
outside the social security, he is not going to 
be able to have the choice of his own phy- 
sicilian because he can only go to a hospital 
that agrees to abide by his decisions and, 
if the physician is not on the hospital staff 
that fills those criteria, he would not have 
free choice. Later on, in answer to the 
same question, he states that “this program 
is popular with the younger people who are 
supporting mothers and fathers and will 
have to pay the cost of their parents in 111 
health,” Apparently he is for this legisla- 
tion on that basis. But, later on in this 
interview he states, “In the large cities there 
has developed a situation where the family 
has disintegrated, which is something to 
cause us great concern and worry.“ Now, 
how can he conceive of any greater worry 
about disintegration of the family than for 
the Federal Government to be paternalistic 
and take over the responsibilities that right- 
fully belong to the immediate family? Dis- 
integration of families will be accelerated 
and not helped under such n program. 


Colleges and Foreign Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the Camden Courier Post in 
its June 14 editorial has brought to light 
a distressing fact: Most college students 
that are not majoring in international 
affairs have little if any knowledge of the 
history and culture of foreign countries. 
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This deplorable situation was un- 
covered by Percy W. Bidwell in his study 
which he completed for the Carnegie 
Corp. Bidwell found that U.S. his- 
tory courses are generally taught 
from an extremely parochial point of 
view, as if the United States alone had 
inhabited the planet from the time of 
independence until its entry into the 
First World War.” 

The problem, Mr. Bidwell suggests, 
eure at the elmentary level of educa- 

on, 

Here must be imparted the first aware- 
ness that the United States, though so 
much at the center of the world, has not 
at any time existed in a vacuum. 

The novelists Stephen and Ethel Long- 
street have stated the consequences of 
this view with great clarity: 

Our country can’t stand divided or iso- 
lated in a shrinking world. Men of all na- 
tions should be able to sit down and talk 
about their problems, their philosophies, 
their cultures, their ideas as men and bio- 
logical units in the universe. We're not com- 
pletely unaware here that other people have 
as much right on this earth as we do, 


What the aforementioned quotation 
asks for will be difficult to achieve if our 
schoolchildren do not understand our 
relative position in the world. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the Camden Courier Post’s revealing edi- 
torial, Colleges and Foreign Affairs.“ 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the can cae (a Courier, June 14, 


COLLEGES AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Not just some days but every day, the news 
headlines remind us how deeply the United 
States is involved in the world. The need 
to be aware of the forces at work outside this 
continent has probably never been greater, 

In the face of this imperative need to be 
well Informed about foreign affairs, it be- 
comes very pertinent to ask what our col- 
lege students are learning about the world 
outside the United States. What knowledge 
of the history and culture of other countries 
is being gained by the ordinary student, the 
student who will not major in history or 
international affairs, or some epecia! foreign 
area? 

In the hope of getting answers to such 
questions as this, Carnegie Corp. some time 
ago initiated a study by Percy W. Bidwell of 
undergraduate education in foreign affairs. 
His report, now out in book form, covered 
4-year institutions of higher education, and 
was especially concerned with undergrad- 
uates not specializing in a foreign field. 

Some of his conclusions are not very en- 
couraging. According to the Carnegie Quar- 
terly, Bidwen finds that the US. history 
courses, in which large numbers of students 
are enrolled, are generally taught from an 
extremely al point of view, as If the 
United States alone had inhabited the planet 
from the time of independence until its en- 
try into the First World War." 

Though courses are available in European 
history, few students take them. Introduc- 
tory economics has little international con- 
tent, says the report. Beginning courses in 
political science and government concen- 
trate exclusively in most cascs on American 
National Government. The outside world 
doesn’t figure much in introductory courses 
in sociology, and almost no one takes geo- 
weeps at the ele- 

The problem begins, of course, 

8 level of education, Here must be 
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imparted the first awareness that the United 
States, tbough so much at the center of the 
world, has not at any time existed in a yac- 
uum. But to the extent that changes at 
the undergraduate level can help, what does 
Bidwell recommend? 

Among other things, he suggests that in 
most colleges and universities the introduc- 
tory courses in American history and the 
social sciences are badly in need of reorgan- 
ization, that they could and should be re- 
vised to spread more knowledge of other 
countries, 

It's true that America’s farflung commit- 
ments impose at times an almost intolerable 
burden, But it's a responsibility we cannot 
and will not duck. The simple fact of the 
matter is that we cannot afford the lapses 
of knowledge that would be excusable, or 
less attended by serious consequences, in 
smaller and weaker nations, 


Religion: The High Court’s Blunder 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, CHARLES 


RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day I expressed my shock and amazement 
over the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court in the school-prayer case, and 
stated that I would support a constitu- 
tional amendment to permit prayers to 
be recited in the public schools. 


On that same date the Charlotte News, 
a newspaper published in Charlotte, N. C., 
carried an editorial calling this decision 
a “shockingly bad ruling.” I concur in 
the views expressed by the writer of that 
editorial as I did in the dissenting views 
of Justice Stewart. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include the text of 
the Charlotte News editorial. 

The editorial follows: 

From the Charlotte (N. C.) News, 
June 26, 1962] 
RELIGION: THE HIGH COURT'S BLUNDER 


The Supreme Court has made a shockingly 
bad ruling in the so-called “Regents Prayer” 
case from New York. The import of its 
holding unconstitutional a prayer as in- 
nocuous and as inoffensive as Irving Berlin's 
“God Bless America,“ goes far beyond the 
instant case. 

The Justices seem to be saying that the 
public schools must be rid of mention, rec- 
ognition or recollection of God—that, as 
regards religion, the schools must be sterile 
and the sterility must be absolute. This 
view is out of keeping with the heritage of 
the Nation. Moreover, it is out of keeping 
with the Constitution and other of the Na- 
tion’s basic documents. The Court, as 
Justice Potter Stewart said in dissent, has 
misapplied a great constitutional principle.” 

That principle, set forth in the first amend- 
ment, commands that Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion or prohibiting the free exercise there- 
of.” The obvious meaning is that this 
Nation shall have no state religion, that no 
church or denomination shall have the 
patronage, endorsement or preferential en- 
couragement of the Government. 

It is something else again, something en- 
tirely different, to interpret the first amend- 
ment as hostile to religion. Attorneys for 
the New York Board of Regents said truly 
that the plaintiffs confused the “wall of 
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separation between church and state“ with 
an “iron curtain.“ The Regents added: 
This atack is against any voluntary 
public recognition of belief and trust in God 
in an effort to obliterate from our public 
schools any recognition—even on a volun- 
tary basis—of the existence of a divine 
being.“ 

The Supreme Court ruling, incorporating 
this view, strikes directly at practices in at 
least 50 percent of the Nation's schools. 
Studies indicate prayers of some kind are 
used regularly in about 33 percent of Amer- 
ican communities, and occasionally in an- 
other 17 percent. Twenty-four States ex- 
pressly permit prayer, or require it; at local 
discretion, it is widespread elsewhere. The 
decision seems to strike at Bible reading 
practices which prevail in about 1 percent 
of US. communities—and 77 percent of 
southern communities, including Mecklen- 
burg. 

The point is well made that freedom to 
believe implies freedom not to believe. But 
there was no issue of coercion before the 
Court. No New York child was required to 
say the little prayer the Court has quashed, 
or even to stay in his room while others 
said it. 

The issue, instead, was whether children, 
while under the formative classroom power 
of the State, could ceremonially acknowledge 
the universal sovereignty of a Divine Being. 

To say that they may not, to forbid them 
so much as a nod of their heads to the 
motive power and creative stuff of hundreds 
of masterpieces of literature, music, and art 
in which the schools instruct them, is to 
make a fetish of political and ideological 
sterility, and, worse, to do so at a time in 
man’s history when the salvation of free- 
dom and human dignity depends critically 
upon belief that there is a purpose and a 
value to which no State may aspire or 
achieve. 

Separation of church and state does not 
imply separation of state and God. The 
authors of the Declaration of Independence, 
the Bill of Rights, and the Constitution, 
acknowledged God; they asserted that “gov- 
ernments are instituted among men” to se- 
cure rights endowed “by their Creator.” 

Judicial interpretation is a vexing task, 
with endless implications arising from each 
decision. But in this case, the Court has 
struck down, with no cause of necessity, a 
principie and an Idea that was simple, fun- 
damental, and ennobling. It has said that 
the Nation may not help its children to 
Share in the spiritual heritage which is so 
great a part and a power of the Nation. 


Frankness on Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, a re- 
cent editorial in the Indianapolis Times 
entitled “Frankness on Foreign Aid” paid 
a high compliment to Fowler Hamilton, 
administrator of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, 

The AID administrator’s frank and 
unpretentious explanation to leaders of 
the American Legion of his job of di- 
recting our foreign aid program shed 
new light and insight on this very sig- 
nificant arm of American foreign policy 
and the Times editorial commends him 
on his attitude and clarity. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edil- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

FRANKNESS ON FOREIGN Am 


The man who is directing the spending 
of this country’s 85.5 billion in foreign aid 
came to town last night and explained 
job to top American Legion officials. 

His name is Fowler Hamilton and his title 
is Administrator of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development. 

The impressive Legion audience heard nim 
out, asked some sharp and penetra 
questions, and learned a variety of in 
ing facts. å 

Thanks to Hamilton's extremely clear and 
candid explanations, foreign aid became un 
derstandable as a weapon for world 5 
a part of our cold war arsenal, and a foro? 
for decency in a confused world. 

Congratulations to the Legion for bringi 
ing him here. Their careful study of Vi 
world issues as they affect this Nation 
an exciting new phase of Legion activity- 

And congratulations to Administrator 
Hamilton. His unpretentious attitude an 
his freakness were reassuring, 


Farley May Be Candidate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Spears 
earlier this year the distinguished at 
respected Hon, James A. Farley us 
dressed the Rotary Club in Columbii 
Ga. Mr. Farley made such a profo 
impression on his audience that the Cg. 
lumbus Enquirer, one of the State’s lead 
ing newspapers, was inspired to wri 
an editorial thereon. 


The editorial, dated May 14, 196 
reads as follows: 
Fartey Mar Be CANDIDATE nas 


Gentleman Jim Farley, of New York, ith 
had a stormy but enduring love fre- 
the Democratic Party. Their spats nave sar- 
quently been bitter, but through it all, 
ley has remained steadfastly loyal, DY, 
wavering from the belief that he ocrat 
Democrat born and should be a Dem 
buried. ciut 

Speaking to the Columbus Rotary once 
in March, Parley recalled a lady who way? 
questioned him closely about why he al its 
supported the Democratie Party and 
nominees. nis 

Parley said he told her he felt it ws good 
duty to remain faithful, realizing that a ving 
party man waits out the storms KNO 
that better days will come, no 

Now at age 74, the old war horse Woy 
played such a commanding role in the 
New Deal days of the 1930's before b term 
with Franklin Roosevelt over à third enled 
may get a reward which the party has d 
him all these years. a 

The rumor persists—and at least be en- 
tional columnists claim that President 
nedy himself is pushing it—that Farley nor 
get the Democratic nomination for Ke- 
of New York to run against Nelson Roe 
feller. tue 

There is little doubt that Farley $5 ud 
candidate Rockefeller most fears. He 
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bring to the race an appeal not only to rank- 
&nd-file Democrats but to many conserva- 
Uve Republicans: 

Farley's age is a handicap, of course, but 
When he was visiting in Columbus, he 
Seemed vigorous and chipper. He is re- 
Ported to be in excellent health, 

Parley was rejected 4 years ago by the 

s who wore then running the New York 
Barty. They shunted him aside when he 
Was willing to accept a Senate nomination. 
But Parley got revenge last fall when he 

elped engineer Mayor Bob Wagner's vie- 
tory over the machine and those same 
boeses, 

Mayor Wagner has not forgotten, He'd 
to see Farley as the man in there against 
‘feller. So would the President. 

b en he was here in March, many Colum- 

peites felt that Farley was a grand figure 

haa another era. But actually, he may still 
ave his finest hour ahead of him. 


Mr. Speaker, apparently Mr. Farley 


Maintains his magnetism with the 
multitude, 


The 4-H Plan for Fourth of July 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


IN OF COLORADO 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, this 


week I received in the mail a letter from 
1 poung 4-H leader in Colorado which 
to nung should stimulate all Americans 
about their heritage. 
co Donna Mauro, of Walsenburg, 
eran is sending these letters in mimeo- 
Stan” form to people all over the 
indivi. asking them to reappraise their 
vidual stake in their country and 
— individual responsibility for them- 
Pies and their Nation. 
ext hone youth is its best and bright- 
the tn Miss Mauro’s letter expresses 
confirms of independent thinking which 
tion s my faith in the rising genera- 
I 


ter = unanimous consent that her let- 

Reco Printed in the Appendix of the 

RD, 

w There being no objection, the letter 

ag pondered to be printed in the RECORD, 

Ollows: 
WALSENBURG, COLO., 
June 23,1962. 

Dee Frienps: What does Independence 

Like four. to you? Is it merely a day off? 

You celebratings of July picnic? What are 

Hers in Colorado recent! 

y met to 

— American heritage. As a result 

2 it meant the freedoms and ideals 

Orefathers, with the idea we each 

ship, CPt the responsibility of our citizen- 

= 4 

Pendent like to put the I back into Inde- 
ev Day with a trend of thinking. 

wou ery individual on Independence Day 

meaning > and think of the day's original 

Shchey 0 every American, Nikita Khru- 

u Could never boast “I'll bury vou.“ 
Proug 47 nome would celebrate with us the 
would eee our flag, our very splrit 


In . 
We dividuals spend coins stamped “In God 


cel wg tor fireworks to celebrate. Let's 
bra our own fireworks. Let's inspire 


Must a 
p. 
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the I back in “In God We Trust.“ Let's 
coin a little time for independent thinking 
on Independence Day. Let's each begin 
with I, 

Will you join me? Won't you help spread 
the idea to put the I back into Independence 
Day? 

Invest your I now. 

Get out your flag. 

Sincerely, 
Donna MAURO, 
4-H Junior Leader, 


Small Businessmen Backbone of 
Communities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. RALPH R. HARDING 


or IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, for 
some time I have been greatly concerned 
over the unfair competitive business 
situation which many of our small busi- 
nessmen are encountering in competing 
with large chains and discount establish- 
ments. 

I am anxious that the entire Congress 
be cognizant of this situation and that 
some legislative solution be found to aid 
this group who, in a State like Idaho, are 
the bulwark of our community life. 

Therefore, I would like to include in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconn my statement 
to the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee which outlines 
some of the problems our small business- 
men are encountering. 

SMALL BUSINESSMEN BACKBONE OF 
COMMUNITIES 


Mr. Hanptnc. Mr. Chairman, I appreci- 
ate this opportunity to appear before your 
subcommittee on the quality stabilization 
proposals, The urgency of the problem to 
which this legislation is addressed can 
scarcely be overstated. It is my understand- 
ing that the problem exists nationally, but 
I shall confine myself primarily to its im- 
pact within the district which I have the 
honor to represent. 

Southern Idaho is an area of small cities 
and towns. The backbone of our Idaho com- 
munities is the group of independent mer- 
chants serving the people residing in the 
towns and surrounding areas. While, of 
course, many groups contribute to the func- 
tioning of these communities, I believe that 
it may be said that the leadership of the 
local churches, the Red Cross, the Boy 
Scouts and other youth organizations, and 
the various service organizations which give 
our communities their character and make 
them such an outstanding place to raise 
families consists, primarily, of the independ- 
ent merchants of these towns, 

Of late we have seen more and more locally 
owned, independent businesses encountering 
serious financial difficulty. Much of this has 
been caused by unfair competition on the 
part of chain and other discount establish- 
ments, Frequently well-known, brand- 
named merchandise, bearing a time-honored 
trademark, is offered for sale to the public at 
a retail price which is far less than the price 
at which the independent merchant can ob- 
tain the same product at wholesale. These 
drastically discounted brand-named items 
then are used as “bait merchandise“ to at- 
tract the public. Follow up sales of other 
merchandise, often of a shoddy and inferior 
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unbranded varlety are then made to the 
buyer thus attracted. 

My district is far from unique in this. I 
know that in 1961 there were in America 
over 17,000 business failures. The failure 
rate of small businesses is the highest since 
1939. It has been estimated that as many 
as one-third of a million businesses ceased 
to exist last year. 

I believe that if something is not done to 
protect our independent merchants from 
these predatory tactics the main streets of 
our smaller towns and cities throughout 
N will be in serious danger of extinc- 

on. 

It is not only the interest of the merchauts 
that these bills seek to protect. As I have 
already pointed out, the merchants are an 
integral part of their community and we are, 
in a sense, seeking to preserve the entire 
community when we move to preserve the 
structure of the communities’ main street. 

There is another aspect, however, to these 
bills which goes directly to the question of 
protecting the individual consumer. A very 
high proportion of trademarked merchandise 
is of a kind that requires continuing service 
on the part of the retailer. I think that all 
of us are familiar with the shabby tactics 
of many discount organizations that saddle 
the purchaser with a piece of goods which 
does not operate properly or, perhaps, with 
a perfectly sound piece of merchandise, 
which in the normal course of operation re- 
quires maintenance and service. In either 
instance, too frequently the “quick buck” 
merchant simply is not there to give the 
consumer the maintenance and service 
backup that he deserves. 

The independent small town merchant 
can be depended upon to give this service. 
He is a part of the community. These are 
his friends and his neighbors with whom 
he is dealing. His relationship with his 
customers is not one that is based on the 
profit motive alone. I, personally, feel that 
a very real and important part of America 
is drawing near to extinction unless the Con- 
gress acts to protect and preserve our inde- 
pendent businessmen from these “quick 
buck” discount tactics that are driving so 
many of them to the wall. 


I strongly commend the quality stabiliza- 
tion bills to this subcommittee and respect- 
fully request your careful consideration of 
them. 

Also another approach to this problem 
which I would like to urge your committee 
to consider carefully is House Resolution 
8830, introduced by Con; n Tom STEED 
of Oklahoma. This legislation provides for 
the issuance of temporary cease and desist 
orders to prevent harmful business activities 
until they can be investigated and deter- 
mination made as to their legality. 


Paul W. Reeves Offers Compelling Re- 
minders Concerning Philippine War 
Damage Claims 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
United States is justifiably proud of the 
historic part it has performed in assist- 
ing the Philippines to achieve independ- 
ence and economic freedom. 

Our two Nations have enjoyed a unity 
of purpose and steadfast friendship born 
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out of deadly conflict against a common 

foe. Recently, however, some ill feeling 

has been evident largely as a result of 
the question of the Philippine war dam- 
age claims. 

I have received an interesting and in- 
formative letter from an old friend, Paul 
W. Reeves, relative to the Philippine war 
damage claim, and feel that the facts 
conveyed, as he sees them, will be of 
interest to my colleagues. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Reeves’ letter be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RESPECTFULLY SUBMITTED TO THE MEMBERS OF 
THE CONGRESS OF THE Untrsp STATES—RE- 
MINDERS 

MANILA, PHILIPPINES, 

June 15, 1962. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 

Senate Ofice Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dan JENNINGS; On December 28, 1941, 
the late President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
issued a proclamation to the people of the 
Philippines in which he made the pledge 
to restore freedom and independence and 
to protect the interests of the Philippine 
people. Again on August 13, 1943, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt reiterated the same solemn 
pledge but in a more emphatic manner. 
This was his message to the Phillipine peo- 
ple: “We shall keep this promise just as we 
have kept every promise which America has 
made to the Philippine people. You will 
soon be redeemed from the Japanese yoke, 
and you will be assisted in the full repair of 
the ravages caused by the war.“ Repeated 
promises were given to the Philippine people 
by high U.S. Government officials in Wash- 
ington that full restitution would be made 
for all losses suffered, property damage, and 
otherwise. 

After a thorough Investigation and ap- 
pralsal of the property loss and damage in 
the Philippines, the House Committee on 
Insular Affairs of the U.S. Congress filed a 
report on April 6, 1946, from which the fol- 
lowing is quoted: “The Philippines is the 
most devastated land in the world. Years of 
labor will be necessary before the former 
physical conditions in the islands can be 
restored. Commercial bulldings, stores, mod- 
ern office buildings, factories, bridges, docks, 
transport facilities, utilities, communication 
lines, in fact, everything on which the Phll- 
ippine economy depended has been de- 
stroyed.” 

Paul V. McNutt, who served as the last 
American High Commissioner and later as 
first U.S. Ambassador to the Philippines, 
filed a report with the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs in April 1946, from which the 
following paragraph is quoted: 

“The physical damage to property 
amounted to at least $1,200 million on the 
basis of prewar values lees depreciation. I 
have made a study of the relative costs of 
construction, prewar and now. The ratio of 
present to prewar costs is 3.4 to 1. In other 
words, the replacement cost of the property 
destroyed is $4,080 million.” 

Frank A, Waring, an American who served 
as chairman of the United States-Philippine 
War Damage Commission in Manila, testi- 
fied before the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs on April 24, 1950, as follows: The 
extent of war damage in the Philippines 
defies description, and even imagination. 
Manila was more than 50 percent destroyed. 
General Eisenhower is quoted as saying it 
was the worst damaged city in the world with 
the possible exception of Warsaw. But 
destruction was not confined to Manila. It 
Was spread with lavish impartiality from 
one end of the land to the other. Other 
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principal cities such as Iloilo, Cebu City. 
Zamboanga, Davao, and Baguio were laid 
waste. Factories were bombed, burned, and 
looted. Major businesses were destroyed and 
a large portion of the agricultural land was 
damaged. People were driven from their 
homes; farmers lost productive work, ani- 
mals, and tools; thousands were practically 
penniless and lack the bare essentials of 
food and clothing. Sources of employment 
vanished." + 

Representative WALTER H. Jupp, on 
April 10, 1946, made the following statement 
on the floor of the House of Representatives: 
“I doubt that $400 million will ultimately 
be enough and I want the Recorp to show 
that fact. We in the committee recognize 
that we may have to increase the amount 
somewhat. We were conservative in our estl- 
mate. We sald, let us authorize this amount 
now until we see how things go. If another 
$100 or $200 million is eventually needed to 
put the Philippines back on a sound basis, 
Iam sure we will do it.” 

Representative Gronckx MILLER, of Califor- 
nia, on April 24, 1950, testified before the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs as fol- 
lows: “May I point out to you that when the 
old Committee on Insular Affairs recom- 
mended the legislation creating the Philip- 
pine War Damage Commission, it specifically 
stated in its report that this was not a final 
act, that it was merely the beginning, be- 
cause we had nothing to go on in order to 
establish the sum that would be necessary 
to meet legitimate and worthy claims,” 

In 1946 the Philippine Rehabilitation Act 
was enacted by the U.S. Congress and the 
sum of $400 million was appropriated to 
make full restitution for war damages and 
property losses in the Philippines. This 
amount was entirely inadequate. In fact, 
the amount appropriated was one-tenth of 
former Ambassador MeNutt's estimate of re- 
placement cost of property damaged. The 
State Department at Washingtoh soon dis- 
covered that the #400 million was not enough 
to pay the pending claims in the Philippines, 
and the State Department made an arbitrary 
decision in 1946—n decision to pay each 
claimant in the Philippines 75 percent of 
each claim instead of 100 percent which had 
been promised by the late President Roose- 
velt in 1941 and in 1943. 

In 1941 and in 1943 the Philippine people 
were assured that full restitution would be 
made for all losses suffered, property losses 
and otherwise. In 1946 when the amount of 
each claim was reduced from 100 percent 
restitution to 75 percent, the claimants in 
the Philippines were willing to accept 75 
percent of thelr claims as settlement. 
During the long years of Japanese occupa- 
tion, the Japanese war machine had left an 
ugly path throughout the Philippines. The 
people were destitute and without food, 
medical care and homes for shelter. No 
ally of America in any previous war suffered 
as did the Philippine people. 

Let's review the record and find out what 
happened about the promise made in 1946 
to pay 75 percent of each claim. This prom- 
ise was not fulfilled. In 1946 the percentage 
was again reduced; 52½ percent of each 
claim was paid and there still remains un- 
paid 22 ½ percent of ench claim. The claim- 
ants in the Philippines have waited patiently 
16 long years to get the remaining amount 
due on each of their claims. 

In considering the failure of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to fulfill the promises made to 
the Philippine people on three occasions, 
viz: in 1941, in 1943, and in 1946, it is 
worthy of mention here to briefly refer to the 
“Romulo-Snyder Agreement” debt which was 
negotiated on November 6, 1950, by Carlos 
P. Romulo, then Secretary of Foreign Affairs 
on behalf of the Philippine Government, and 
by John W. Snyder, then Secretary of the 
US. Treasury on behalf of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. The amount of the loan to the 
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Philippines amounted to $24 million. A con- 
siderable part of this $24 million was for 
interest charged by the U.S. Government 
Several interest payments and installment 
payments on this loan had been made bY 
the Philippine Government. There remain 
an unpaid balance due on this Romulo- 
Snyder debt amounting to $20 million. 
April 11, 1961, the Government of the Philip- 
pines sent a check to the State Department 
in full settlement of this debt. 

With kindest personal regards, I remain, 

Sincerely, 
PAUL W. REEVES- 


Panama Canal and Oceanography 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, one of 
most appealing angles in the study © 
Panama Canal problems is the range 
sciences and skills that one encounters. 

This fact is illustrated by a brief dis- 
cussion of oceanography in relation to 
the Panama Canal by Capt. E. John 
Long, USNR retired, in the June 19. 
1962, issue of Ocean Science News, 
world's first business letter devoted ex- 
clusively to undersea and antisub 
warfare and the ocean sciences. 

As a member of the staff of the late 
Secretary of the Navy and Defense. 
James Forrestal, Captain Long was = 
sociated with that able leader at the tim 
he was endeavoring to bring about 3 
realistic modernization of the 
Canal through its operational improve; 
ment and increase of capacity at least 
cost. 

Captain Long's indfeated contribution 
follows: 

PANAMA CANAL AND OCEANOGRAPHY 

Although few people realize it, oceanogt®- 
phy definitely is in the complicated picture 
of Panama-United States relations. The 10 
quest of President Roberto F. 8 
Panama, for treaty revisions, has been coun’ 
tered by U.S. officials with an assertion see 
any changes must await a decision on & This 
sea level canal through the isthmus. 
not very adroit sidestep will fool no one 
least of all the Panamanians, because a gon 
uine sea level canal is a physical impos 
bility. Oceanographers long ago discovers 
that the Pacific, at intervals, is considera 
higher than the Atlantic at the Isthmus ne 
Panama. The maximum tidal range 0D 23 
Pacific side of the canal, for instance, 18 te 
feet, while the maximum range on the A 
lantic side is only 2 feet. Winds, curren, 
and the contour of the land account for 
difference, an 

It does not take a mathematician or 
engineer to figure out that, during certalg 
periods, a so-called sea level canal wWo pe 
become a millrace, and big ships couldn't . 
handled in a narrow, swift-flowing amna 

As long as we must have at least one 6s 
of locks, why not fix up the existing on 
and keep the general setup? Estimated costi 
of a sea leyel canal run into pillions— 
would probably become the most colo gt 
boondoggle the world has ever seen. * 
what? The canal has lost much of its mill 
tary importance to the United States. t- 
beneficiaries today are medium-sized freig® 
ers, mostly of foreign registry. 
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However, Uncle Sam does have some re- 
*Ponsibility in the matter, and, with ca- 
Pacity operating conditions approaching, it 
Might be wise for this country to dust off 
® Bet of plans which were carefully drawn 
Up and then pigeonholed a few years ago. It 
Wes called the Third Lock Terminal Lake 
Plan. and it proposed an additional lock at 
Gatun and at Miraflores, alongside of the two 
now in use. Also a terminal lake at Mira- 
flores, similar to the one at Gatun. The pres- 
nt Miguel locks would be eliminated. These 

ges could be made at a fraction of the 

of a “sea level” project, and would 

die all but the biggest aircraft carriers 

tankers, which already have shown a 
Preference for rounding the capes. 

long as discussions are to be held on 

© Panama situation, let us be sure every- 

halt pertinent is thrown into the pot. The 

-forgotten Third Lock Terminal Lake” 

Plan certainly should be included, and its 

Merits matched with any other proposals, 

y one as costly as the so-called 

dea level project. 


Fallout Shelter Program Underway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


1 PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
tar to call attention to what I believe 
bea very significant action which took 
9.1 e in Denton, Tex., on Saturday, June 
cle The event is reported in an arti- 
que in the Denton Chronicle of Tuesday, 
12, 1962. 
This event marks the beginning of the 
application of the fallout shel- 
Survey. I believe this to be a very 
approach to the problem of shel- 
I the event of nuclear attack, and 
Which that others who own buildings 
have been designated as good 
mergeney shelter areas will follow the 
dent le set by Mr. W. C. Orr, Jr., presi- 
of the First State Bank of Denton, 
tha Telly make arrangements to see 
ung adequate shelter areas are utilized 
The program. 
tities ot ticle from the Denton Chronicle, 
Fallout Shelter Survey Shows 23 


sure ninary findings of a fallout shelter 
in Den indicate that there are 23 bulldings 
Protecto? Which have areas of top radiation 
B lon, 
og at 8 field operations officer of the Of- 
Tesults Vil Defense, said last week that early 
w a survey being conducted by a 
bulding, in Arm show that there are 23 
te in the city which are sufficiently 
Capable accommodate 50 or more persons and 
h Of reducing radiation to one one- 
outa e ath of the radiation level existing 
s S building. 
B Of these is the new First State Bank 
Presiden Warren Whitson, Cox, and Bank 
t W. C. Orr, Jr., signed au agreement 
merger, Making the bank's basement an 
perzong Shelter area for 350 or more 


TE 


SUPPLIES 


Cox said supplies which 350 persons would 
need to survive for 2 weeks in the shelter are 
to be stored in the basement. 

Included in the provisions will be a 10,000 
calories food supply per person, 1 quart of 
water per day per person, radiation measur- 
ing instruments, sanitation facilities and 
supplies and medical supplies. 

Cox said the agreement signed with the 
First State Bank Saturday is the first such 
agreement to be signed in Denton, but he 
said he expects others to follow. 

“The ultimate aim of our program is to 
provide adequate shelter for all our citizens,” 
Cox said, 

FIRST PHASE 

The firm of Freese, Nichols and Endress 
of Fort Worth was under contract to the 
Fort Worth District Office of the Corps of 
Engineers to conduct the fallout shelter sur- 
vey's first phase. 

With data processed on 51 of 66 Denton 
buildings surveyed, the Bureau of Census and 
the Bureau of Standards electronically com- 
puted the actual radiation protection af- 
forded by each building. 

In addition to the 23 buildings providing 
highest levels of protection, 9 buildings 
were found which would cut radiation by 
less than 99 one-hundredths and more than 
40 one-hundredths, 

BALANCE 


The balance of the 19 buildings in the first 
report were calculated to have a protection 
factor of less than 40 one-hundredths. 

Freese, Nichols and Endress will also con- 
duct phase II of the program in Denton and 
Denton County, beginning about June 15 and 
continuing until about July 1. 

Phase II will include a survey and inspec- 
tion to determine the exact capacity of each 
building. 

The firm will also make an engineering 
study of the means of increasing the capacity 
of stocked shelters through the addition of a 
ventilation system, and the building owner 
will be furnished an estimate of the costs 
involved in such improvement. 


Dai Patz 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. ROBERT G. STEPHENS, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, Louis 
Patz and his wife, Florette, lost their 
lives in Paris, France, on June 3, 1962, 
when the Boeing 707 Air France jetliner 
carried 130 persons to a flaming death. 
Under previously granted consent, I in- 
sert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
fine resolution of the Elbert County 
Chamber of Commerce, which Editor 
Gradus T. Christian, Sr., published in 
the June 22, 1962, issue of the Elberton, 
Ga., Star. 

The resolution follows: 

A RESOLUTION — 

Whereas Louis Patz was known and es- 
teemed as one of Elberton’s truly distin- 
guished citizens; and 

Whereas his recent untimely death has 
deeply saddened the hearts of all who knew 
him; and 

Whereas for many years Louis Patz was 
very active in the work of the Elbert County 
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Chamber of Commerce, Inc., having served 
on the board of directors and as a past presi- 
dent of the organization; and 

Whereas Louis Pata was instrumental in 
organizing the Elberton Development Corp. 
and rendered invaluable counsel and assist- 
ance in the location in Elberton 
of a vital new industry, Elberton Manufac- 
turing Co., Inc.: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved by the officers and directors of 
the Elbert County Chamber of Commerce, 
Inc, That the unselfish, effective, commu- 
nity, and civic endeavors and accomplish- 
ments of Louis Patz be pointed up to as an 
example for all to emulate, and his ebullient 
spirit shall live on as a source of great in- 
spiration and courage; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be delivered to the immediate family of 
Louis Patz, Let the original be placed upon 
the official minutes of Elbert County Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Inc. 

This 7th day of June, 1962. 


Officers: 
JACK A. WHEELER, 
President. 
Dorotry MCDONALD, 
Secretary. 
Directors: 


McAlpin H. Arnold, M. D., Leonard E. 
Hill, E. Freeman Leverett, Robert E. 
Lee. Jr., W. M. Hardy Jr., Lawson Me- 
Connell, John Harris Bailey, Sr. 
Claude E. Ray, Jr., James M. Cleve- 
land, Frank Coggins, Jr., Clifford 
Smith, Nathan Acker, George John- 
son, P. W. Cobb, Ira Bell. 


The Passing of John Anthony Schwab 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with profound regret that I learned of 
the recent death of Jack Schwab, a vice 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
in Washington. 

My colleagues Mr. Fatton and Mr. 
FRIEDEL, and I who commute to Balti- 
more daily frequently had the pleasure of 
riding with him and became very good 
friends. In the person of Jack Schwab, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad had one of 
their best public relations men. His 
death will be a distinct loss to that com- 
pany, and leaves a great void in the 
lives of his many friends. 

Mr. FALLON, Mr. FRIEDEL, and I extend 
to his family our heartfelt sympathy. 

John Anthony Schwab was born in 
Menoken, N. Dak., July 26, 1903, and 
died in Baltimore, Md., June 16, 1962. 

A graduate of the U.S. Military Acad- 
emy, West Point, N.Y., B. S. 1927, he 
previously had 4 years service as an 
enlisted man in the Regular Army Sig- 
nal Corps, 1919-23; served in the Air 
Cerps after graduation from West Point 
from June to November 1927, at which 
time he entered railroad service. Fol- 
lowing service in the operating depart- 
ment in many parts of the railroad, he 
was appointed general manager of the 
eastern region at Philadelphia in Janu- 
ary 1952. He was advanced to regional 
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manager of the Chesapeake region at 
Baltimore in November 1955. On 
March 1, 1958, he was promoted to vice 
president and regional manager, and a 
year later was named vice president at 
Washington. 

He is survived by his wife, the former 
Fanny Lowman, of Elmira, N-Y., whose 
father was a former Lieutenant Governor 
of New York State and a former Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury. He is 
also survived by six children: Eleanor— 
Mrs. Thomas Wallace, of Biloxi, Miss. ; 
Elizabeth—Mrs. William McLaughlin, of 
Woodbury, N.J.; John A. Schwab, Jr., 
and Bernard A. Schwab III, both of 
Charlottesville, Va.; Misses Louise 
Schwab and Katherine Schwab, of Phila- 
delphia; and 13 grandchildren. 


Independence Day of Kuwait 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YoRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, we take 
this opportunity to send warm felicita- 
tions to the Amir of Kuwait, His High- 
ness Shaikh Sir Abdullah Al-Salim Al- 
Sabah, on the occasion of the first anni- 
versary of Kuwalt's independence. 

INDEPENDENCE Dax OF KUWAIT 


On June 19 of last year when the British 
Government announced the termination of 
Britain's protectorate over Kuwalt, and the 
signature of a treaty of friendship with the 
Persian Gulf Sheikhdom as an independent 
sovereign state, the world witnessed the birth 
on another Arab State. 

This oil-rich land at the northwestern end 
of the Persian Gulf, with an area of about 
2,000 square miles and a population of about 
320,000, has turned out to be the best oil- 
producing land in the world per acre. Its 
Arab owners and British-trained adminis- 
trators are among the most public-spirited 
of all Arab leaders, The natural wealth of 
the country, as developed by oll producers, 
has made the citizens of Kuwait the most 
fortunate of all Arab peoples, and that wealth 
is being used for the benefit of the people. 
As a matter of fact, Kuwaiti Arabs are prob- 
ably the only people in the world who are 
tax free, for the Government has not felt the 
necessity of taxing its citizens. 

Among the many fine things done by the 
Kuwaiti Government, headed by Sheikh Ab- 
dullah al-Salim al-Sabah, are the building 
of schools and hospitals, and providing the 
people with sweet water for their daily use. 
The country's leaders have shown remark- 
able awareness of their responsibilities to- 
ward their countrymen, and the British, 
sensing that these people were capable of at- 
tending to their affairs without Britain's 
political guidance, agreed to cancel their 
treaty of protectorate of 1899, and thus 
grant them full sovereignty. 

These events took place only a year ago, 
and since then the independent Arab State 
of Kuwait has become a member of the world 
family of free and sovereign states. As a new 
and young state of course Kuwait has its own 
problems, its progress thus far glves every 
reason for confidence in ita ability to solve 
these problems and attain maturity in 
peace. 
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For the Planners of the New Frontier 
Some Worthwhile Ideas on What Our 
Country Stands For 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HJALMAR C. NYGAARD 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


Mr. NYGAARD. Mr. Speaker, it is an 
ironic fact that throughout man’s his- 
tory, some of the greatest injustices have 
been done in the name of “the good of 
the country,” or “the national interest.“ 
All too often we are willing to stand idly 
by while our freedoms are slowly being 
taken over by someone more qualified to 
apply them. What is the national in- 
terest? It is our interest. When some- 
one invokes the importance, and power 
of the national interest, he is really re- 
ferring to our interests, and is making 
it plain that we know too little about 
what our best interests really are. 

Abuses can come in many forms once 
it is accepted that they are in our na- 
tional interest. Impractical spending 
programs can be implemented because 
they make work or because they create 
new wealth. This overlooks the fact 
that money spent on one project in one 
tiny area is money that cannot be spent 
somewhere else. Power given to someone 
in government is power taken from some- 
one in private sectors. We have seen in- 
creasing signs in recent legislation that 
power is foremost in all administration 
proposals. There seems to be no solu- 
tion to a problem beyond that of abdi- 
eating personal responsibility and turn- 
ing toward Washington. At least this is 
the attitude that is encouraged by our 
present programs. 

It is alarming to see all opposition to 
these high-handed methods being dis- 
credited instead of being considered as 
a responsible difference of philosophy. 
Everyone who opposes the concentra- 
tion of power in the Presidency appar- 
ently is obsessed by “myths,” “mouths 
ancient incantations,” and is “a great 
enemy of truth.” But anyone who advo- 
cates deceptive figure-juggling, deficit 
financing, massive Government inter- 
vention, and welfare state schemes is 
“sophisticated.” Amid such thinking, 
the editorials of the following North 
Dakota newspapers is a refreshing, so- 
bering commentary of commonsense and 
responsibility. As long as newspapers 
are fearless enough to print the news as 
it is, rather than as they are told it is, 
there is good cause for optimism. A 
closer look at such editorials might give 
the planners of the New Frontier some 
worthwhile ideas about what our coun- 
try stands for. 

The editorials follow: 
From the Bismarck (N. Dak.) Tribune, May 
21, 1962] 
BILLION-DOLLAR TEMPTATIONS 

When a Billie Sol Estes case breaks into 
the national spotlight, it raises some funda- 
mental questions about the relations among 
men, government, and business. 
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Is immorelity, in the broad sense, more 
common today than it used to be in thé 
larger realms of practical affairs? Particu- 
larly, Is Government more corrupt, more 
subject to improper influence? 

On the wider question, much argument 
rages, with somewhat inconclusive results. 

A panelist on a recent telerision discus- 
sion of religion and morality suggested that 
men today are no more wicked than ever 
before In history. He belleves simply that 
the world’s much greater absolute numbers 
mean, however, that wrongdoing must in- 
eyltably bulk larger on the human scene an 
make more striking impact on men's affairs- 

Possibly this is as sane a generality ^5 
can be safely made on the broader matter 
of Immoral practice. 

But a look at the more specific inquiry 
into the present moral vulnerability of GOY- 
ernment puts another important aspect 
the issue. 

The vastly enlarged scale of Government’ 
activities has greatly maximized the opp” 
tunities for wrongdoing. A Federal Govern“ 
ment spending upward of $90 billion 2 
year acts as a powerful magnet to tho 
who finds its temptations well-nigh ir- 
resistible. 

Today Washington passes out billions in 
payments to farmers, to welfare clients, 
other needy persons. It pumps money int? 
faltering small businesses and de 
areas. It makes fantastic outlays for de- 
tense and foreign ald. The great interstat® 
highway program alone is now costing s 
billion a year in U.S. funds. 

Huge sums are spent for what seem mers 
incidental phases of larger Governmen 
programs, such as the storage of surplus 
crops or the shipping and handling of food 
for underdeveloped countries, 

Much of this money passes through many 
hands. Much of it is subject to many 1 
dividual judgments as it is being paid out. 
Billions flow from place to place and from 
hand to hand in quiet backwaters far from 
public glare. 

All these conditions spell opportunity 00 
day to the obviously larger numbers of m 
who are themselves corrupt, and seek to 
rupt or unduly influence others. en 

It should not be thought that such m b 
limit their corrupting efforts to the larit 
activities of Government. There ts amn 
recent testimony to the existence of su it 
practices in business and labor. 
should not be forgotten that in the matter 
of improper spending in Government 2 
grams, it often takes two to tango—includ 
ing a corrupt outsider. en 

Yet the big point is that in an age WP 
morally weak men are inescapably ™ — 
numerous, the steady dispensing of bill! a 
of poorly monitored Federal funds rep us 
an unparalleled opportunity for serio 
abuse. 

[From the Grand Forks (N. Dak.) Herald. 
May 19, 1962 
STRICTER FOREIGN Am 


The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
10-to-5 vote for suspending foreign aid to a 
nation that falls within 6 months to n 
nationalization of U.S. property within 
borders is both an expression of U.S. 2 
pleasure with this form of political theft 
a notice to emerging nations that they ir 
not invite U.S. capital to help build the. 
economy and then appropriate it withou 
risk. 

The most blatant recent wholesale nation 
alization of U.S. property, of course, was 
Fidel Castro in Cuba. By then, aid had beef 
suspended to him. The nationalization te 
American utilities by the governor of a sts pt 
in Brazil for a time threatened to disru is 
aid to that country, but compensation 
being worked out. Egypt nationalized for 
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eign property, mostly British and French, 
after seizing the Suez Canal. There are 
Numerous other cases. 

The right of eminent domain is recognized 
in international law, but seizing business 
firms simply to enrich the country in which 
they are located is no more legitimate than 
any other form of robbery. It should be 
Punished as the committee proposes and, we 
hope, the Congress will agree. 


From the Grand Forks (N. Dak.) Herald, 
May 19, 1962} 
Power CORRUPTS 

Demands in the U.S. Senate that Secretary 
Of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman should step 
down because of disclosures about the 
Wealthy Texas grain manipulator, Billie Sol 
Estes, who is under indictment on fraud 
charges, point up the danger of the concen- 
tration of power in the Department of Agri- 
culture, which spends billions of dollars of 

ayers’ money annually. 

In an editorial entitled “Power Corrupts“ 
in the June issue of Nation's Agriculture, 
Charles B. Shuman, president of the Ameri- 
Can Farm Bureau Federation, said, “The dis- 
cretlonary power of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture js frightening and his decisions are 

al—even the courts refuse to interfere.” 
The farm leader made this comparison of the 
Police power in Iron Curtain countries and 
the U.S, Department of Agriculture: 

“The exercise of police state power over 
individuals is brutal and direct—it can mean 
arrest by the secret police followed by a quick 
trip to Siberia or the firing squad without 
the formality of a trial. Farmers in China 
and Russia feel the brunt of this power when 
they tall to meet production quotas assigned 
by bureaucrats who are often motivated by 

ĉalousy or revenge. 

‘The power of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture is used more subtly—but it is 

d. This power is not that of the whip or 
the firing squad—it is economic, Farm pric- 
ing and control legislation have produced 
Such a mass of complex rules and regulations 
that equitable administration is virtually 

‘possible, 

‘The basic fallacy in the economic control 
Philosophy is the idea that. government plan- 
ners can determine human needs better than 
à relatively free market, Misuse of power, 
g tty favoritism, outright corruption, waste- 

Ul production of unneeded surpluses, and 
continued low farm prices are the result. 
ere is a better way. That way is to reduce 
Controls, permit the market price to function 
and limit the economic power of any individ- 
ual over others“ 

Shuman heads the Nation's largest farm 
pbanization. Through his membership he 

Ows how this concentration of power cor- 
Upts, His exposé and the confirmation of 
much of what he observes by the Estes case 

mand a reevaluation of the frightening 
8 of the Secretary of Agriculture over 

€ farmers of the Nation. 
[From the Cavalier County (N. Dak.) 
Republican, May 10, 1902 
Tris Time To Prue Ur Our $84 BILLION 
RATHOLE 


Reset much longer can we continue to be 
uta Claus for the free world, baker for the 
World, and policeman for the free 
fit?” Senator Harry F. Bran, Democrat 
ae Virginia, asked a national meeting of 
Msinessmen last week, 
Sk When will judgment day come? Per- 
fie it is approaching faster than we 
8 he added. He predicted that the 
et Federal budget for which the President 
forecast a scant surplus will show an- 
ther deficit of $4 to $5 billion, 
too a 3-year deficit of $15 billion looming 
S fore us, the massive assumption of re- 
tponsibiity by the Government of cradle- 
“Brave welfare is beyond all commonsense. 
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Too long the Federal Government has got- 
ten by with the most reckless spending 
under the guise of national defense. The 
unbridled scattering of our hard-earned 
wealth, extorted by increasingly confiscatory 
taxes, has promoted such a careless con- 
fidence that spending of all kinds is being 
advocated, without even calling it national 
defense. 

The outpouring of our tax money to any- 
one and almost everyone over the face of the 
world has ebbed our gold stocks to only 
$16.6 billion, of which nearly $12 billion are 
absolutely essential to back our currency. 

Uncle Sam is almost broke, and what your 
property and your future will be worth when 
the fateful day comes should be no puzzle. 
Who wouldn't be broke upon giving away 
more than $84 billion in about 15 years? 

That is the amount that the American tax- 
payer has given or loaned (with faint pros- 
pect of repayment) to other nations since 
the end of World War II. Mind you, it 
wasn’t spent to win a war; it has been spent 
since the war ended, 

No one should be so naive as to think 
that these billions were to win friends for 
decency. Of that amount a tremendous $57 
billion of this giveaway went to nations 
who boast of being neutral. They want our 
money but refuse to call themselves our 
friends, or even to act like it. 

The CONGRESSIONAL RecorD has listed your 
gifts to the willing grabbers since World War 
II. The list follows: 


Saria $1, 170, 100, 000 

Belgium -~-Luxembourg_..—- 1, 935, 200, 000 

Anh Ay 6 ( ee amon 822, 200, 000 

PTAS eee ee Ry aE 9, 423, 600, 000 
Germany (Federal Repub- 

CTT 4, 993, 900, 000 

BE io leanenanade 127, 000, 000 

Dein! pean 62, €00, 000 

1 146, 200, 000 

Italy (including Trieste)... 5. 517, 000, 000 

Netherlands 2, 416, 000, 000 

SCC a a meen 509, 400, 000 

CCT 1, 024, 500, 000 

Portugal oe en 370, 600, 000 

SPA eee ne can 1, 470, 300, 000 

Sweden 108, 900, 000 

United Kingdom 8, 668, 300, 000 

Tugoslavia 2 2, 132, 400, 000 

Regional... E 2, 237, 300, 000 

BUSES ase owies 93, 900, 000 

Soiregn E 203, 600, 000 

China, Republic of 3. 894, 500, 000 

Indochina (undistributed). 1,535, 000, 000 

Fee. tot) eee eee eke SO 558, 000, 000 

3, 462, 500, 000 

4, 486, 600, 000 

301, 200, 000 

21, 800, 000 

1, 555, 700, 000 

o oss uae 571, 800, 000 

N e (ode len = ee 1, 895, 900, 000 

RORODR ooo ( 316, 100, 000 

Greece 3, 073, 500, 000 

1, 012, 500, 000 

65, 300, 000 

709, 100, 000 

230, 900, 000 

86, 100, 000 

Saudi Arabia...........—- 46, 600, 000 

TOLKO Y sun eenewsase: 3. 093, 900, 000 

United Arab Republic 295, 000, 000 

„— ĩᷣ — aise apeaate 11, 300, 000 

23, 200, 000 

145, 700, 000 

65, 300, 000 

2, 383, 900, 000 

39, 400, 000 

1, 255, 700, 000 

854, 200, 000 

460, 500, 000 

191, 700, 000 

1, 376, 500, 000 

364, 600, 000 

249, 500, 000 

000 
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8G ena ey es $52, 000, 000 
Dominican Republic_...... 8, 800, 000 
STT 84, 300, 000 
S 10, 000, 000 
Guatemala 117, 400, 000 
EVs Ee pie ia ae Re Beer Pavey 80, 400, 000 
A 34, 900, 000 
600, 000, 000 

42, 500, 000 

58, 600, 000 

39, 500, 000 

334, 300, 000 

72, 300, 000 

73, 300, 000 

West Indies Federation 11, 500, 000 
Oversea territories_______. 4, 800, 000 
Regen 111, 100, 000 
Pylon ae ra NETE E E R 115, 000, 000 
S 4. 000, 000 
3, 800, 000 

73, 300, 000 

Libya 154, 000, 000 
MOGO kea 194, 700, 000 
Nl 6, 200, 000 
Somali Republic 9, 100, 000 
Budar AA 44, 100, 000 
go Ce ee ee 135, 200, 000 
Oversea territories 60, 900, 000 
b al Fe oS coca! 21, 600, 000 
Nonregiona . 3, 336, 200, 000 


Total, all countries 84, 090, 800, 000 


It often has been sald that money talks. 
Certainly $84 billion tells quite a story. It 
seems that the story this vast amount of 
money has told hasn't been much more than 
“goodby.” 

Isn't it about time that every person who 
has contributed to this worldwide $84 billion 
slush fund write to our U.S. Senators and 
Members of Congress and tell them to “cut it 
out.” And if they can't stop this unending 
giveaway deal, elect men who appreciate the 
value of a tax dollar and respect the man 
who earns it, 

From the Grand Forks (N. Dak.) Herald, 

May 28, 1962] 
Price or GOVERNMENT 


While President Kennedy lays down guide- 
lines for labor and management not to raise 
wages and prices to inflationary levels, he 
has done nothing to restrain the rise in the 
price of government. 

The President fixed three conditions for a 
balanced budget, One is all but lost, his de- 
mand for higher postal rates. Another is 
dubious, his stricter controls of agriculture, 
especially of feed grains. The third is yet 
to be judged, the growth of the economy to 
the predicted level of $570 billion. Together, 
they can only mean a deficit. And that will 
add to the cost of the Federal Government 
this year. 


Estimates are this cost will reach $109 bil- 
lion, not the $92 billion budget figure. The 
difference is made up both of the expected 
deficit and of appropriated money that does 
not show up in the budget. 

Fast as the Federal budget is growing. State 
and local governments are not far behind it. 
Between them, they are spending $53 billion 
this year. That makes the total expendi- 
ture for government on all levels $162 bil- 
lion, That would be a little more than $2 out 
of every $7 of gross national income, even 
if the $570 billion rate is achieved this year. 

At $162 billion, every man, woman, and 
child is taxed nearly $900 a year for goy- 
ernment expenditures. That compares with 
the average per capita personal income of 
$2,223 for the country as a whole accord- 
ing to the last available report, for 1960, by 
the Department of Commerce, It leaves each 
individual $1,323 a year to live on. 

Of course, those are average figures. Some 
people are much better off, many are worse 
off. But it is bad enough for either. What 
is worse, it is rising steadily. And there 
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seems to be no way to stop it, For politicians 
of both parties outdo each other, not in how 
to economize but in promises of more and 
more handouts and services, all of which add 
to the cost of government. 

It would take a taxpayer's revolt, and one 
is overdue, if the rise in the cost of govern- 
ment is to be halted. 


From the New Rockford (N. Dak.) 
Transcript, May 10, 1962 
EXPLOITED AGAIN 


North Dakota has again been exploited, 
this time by a group of undaunted, power- 
hungry politicians. We have become ac- 
customed through the years of hearing how 
the “banking interests and milling interests 
In the Twin Cities” have been milking our 
State but only a few conscientious North 
Dakotans have registered a protest at being 
sold down the river by the politicians in 
Washington. 

We refer, of course, to the granting of a 
$36 million REA loan to Basin Electric to 
construct a generating plant near Garrison. 
This action shows a complete disregard for 
the wishes of the farmers and REA people 
in North Dakota. 

On the other hand, examine the political 
implications of this decision by the REA 
people in Washington. Basin Electric was 
originally organized in South Dakota (al- 
though its charter was filed in North 
Dakota). The first announcement that the 
loan was to go to Basin was made by George 
McGovern, former Democrat Congressman 
from South Dakota who has announced he 
will run for the Senate against Republican 
Francis Case. 

It is a known fact that the decision was 
made months ago to give Basin the loan. 
Gov. William Guy was given the official word 
on it and got on the bandwagon endorsing 
the Basin plan until all the REA peopie in 
North Dakota expressed their indignation to 
him after which he recommended loans to 
both groups in order to get back off the 
limb. 

Rural people on REA lines are the ones 
who will foot the bill for this political 
ehicanery. Where they could have enjoyed 
lower electric rates they will now get the 
Government-set postage stamp” rate which 
means North Dakota farmers will pay the 
cost of transporting electricity to points as 
far away as southeast Iowa. Once again 
North Dakota farmers will be paying the 
freight.” 

Highhanded politics has become an ac- 
cepted part of the Kennedy administration's 
way of doing things. Until there's a change 
in Washington we might as well become re- 
signed to more of the same. 


In Memoriam for the Honorable Francis 


Case, of South Dakota 


SPEECH 


7 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 22, 1962 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, it has not 
been my privilege to enjoy a close ac- 
quaintance with Senator Francis CASE, 
I have, however, heard for many years 
favorable comments regarding the work 
of Francis CASE, who served our neigh- 
boring State of South Dakota, first as 
U.S. Representative and later as a US. 
Senator. 

It is interesting to note that comments 
relative to the activity of this distin- 
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guished Member of our National Con- 
gress invariably emphasize that he was a 
fearless defender and proponent of what 
he considered to be right. As anyone in 
politics knows, this is not always a popu- 
lar position. Senator Case, however, 
never was one to deviate, because of the 
immediate political considerations, from 
a course which he considered to be in 
the best interest of the welfare of our 
country. 

It was with deep regret that we learned 
of the sudden death of the Senator. His 
advice and counsel will be sorely missed 
in the Halls of Congress, and the people 
of South Dakota will miss his objective 
and effective representation. 

I want to take this occasion to extend 
my sympathy to the members of the 
Senator’s family. 


Kennedy: In Whose Corner Now? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


Mr. HEISTAND. Mr. Speaker, Earl 
Harding, writing in the Economic Coun- 
cil papers, is, in my judgment, very 
effective in analyzing the present rela- 
tionship between the administration and 
union labor, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Appendix of the RECORD 
his article in the June 1 issue. 

The article follows: 

KENNEDY: IN WHOSE Corner Now? 

“Senator Kennedy Sits in Labor’s Corner“ 
was the headline over able Washington 
Correspondent Peter Edson’s syndicated col- 
umn in the New York World Telegram and 
the Sun, of November 6, 1957. Mr. Edson's 
opening sentence: “Young Senator John F. 
Kennedy has now put himself squarely in 
union labor's corner, beyond any doubt.” 

Listing five pleces of legislation wanted by 
the labor bosses, Mr. Edson quoted the then 
Senator Kennedy, of Massachusetts, as saying 
to the AFL-CIO industrial unlon's conven- 
tion in Washington: “We recognize all these 
problems as existing, To get a progressive 
program of this kind enacted should be the 
task of Congress through 1960.” 

Then Senator Kennedy admitted, accord- 
ing to Mr. Edson, that the McClellan com- 
mittee’s disclosures of racketeering in the 
unions might postpone restrictive labor 
legislation until another year. 

Still another sidelight in unionism's cor- 
ner was refiected in a New York Times head- 
line of October 28, 1957: “Labor Is Planning 
To Spend Million in Publicity—AFL-—CIO 
Sets Campaign To Counteract Effects of Cor- 
ruption Report.” 

To what extent have President Kennedy’s 
current speeches confirmed the Edson con- 
clusions of 1957? In whose corner do well- 
informed American citizens belleve President 
Kennedy sits today? Is there reason to 
analyze, and perhaps distrust, some of the 
reporting and editing of labor news in a press 
that is unionized from top to bottom in 
mechanical departments and written and 
edited largely by reporters and subeditors 
who have been unionized in the Newspaper 
Guild, an affiliate of AFL-CIO? 

Detroit's two daily newspapers, the morin- 
ing Free Press and the afternoon News, 
strikebound for 29 days, resumed on May 11. 
Teamsters, typographers, the paper and plate 
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handlers union and the pressmen's union 
began their strikes on April 11. 

Guildized; Newspaper Guild locals have 
authorized strikes against the Milwaukee 
Sentinel and the Niagara Falls Gazette if 
contracts satisfactory to the union are not 
signed. The Guild is negotiating for new 
contracts with the Toledo Blade and Times, 
and its unit in Chicago rejected, after its 13- 
month strike, a proposed new contract with 
the Chicago Daily Defender. 

Those old enough to remember how news 
was presented in the daily press of 1916 or 
1920 may see the difference today. A tabula- 
tion, day by day, of strike and other labor 
news and editorials in one New York City 
daily, May 3 to May 11, 1962, found a total of 
103 headlined items, or more than 11 a day- 
Some were brief, such as the news that Mike 
Quill, labor boss, is ill; others filling as much 
as one or more newspaper columns, 
short, labor news has become must news in 
our unionized press. 

Next to the President of the United States. 
Walter Reuther, “autocrat of the bargaining 
table“ and strikemaker-in-chief, has become 
the top headliner. His father and his grand- 
father, both German Socialists, migrated 
to the United States in 1892. Walter was 
born in Wheeling, W. Va., on Labor Day eve 
of 1907. As far back as he can remember 
he wanted to be a labor union leader. He 
soon outgrew the limited industrial field in 
Wheeling, where his father was a brewery 
worker and union leader. Wheeling Steel 
fired Walter from his first job and he went 
to Detroit. He was fired from Henry Ford's 
Detroit plant, where he was foreman over 
some two score of toolmakers by day, by 
night an agitator for the left-wing League 
for American Democracy, and later an active 
campaigner for the local Socialist Party. 

Amidst the depression’s joblessness in 
February, 1933, Walter and his brother Vic- 
tor started, via New York, for their bicycling 
tour and long sojourn in Russia. They re- 
turned, via China and the Pacific, to begin 
in the fall of 1935 their crusade to make the 
United States into a Labor-Socialist dictator- 
ship. 

Stil an avowed Socialist in 1937, 4 
rabblerousing organizer for the then sprout- 
ing United Automobile Workers, led bY 
Homer Martin, a reformed minister, Reuther 
became the leader of sitdown strikes in the 
motor plants and an unsuccessful candidate 
for the Detroit City Council on the Norma? 
Thomas Socialist ticket. Disappointed, 
Reuther quit the Socialists and began bis 
climb-to eminence as a leader of the bloody 
strike that closed the Ford River Rouge plant 
in 1941, 

By this time Walter Reuther had discon- 
tinued his earlier fraternizing with Commu- 
nist leaders and concentrated on building 
his own political and unſonlzing machine. 

Toward the end of the war with Japan, 
Reuther brought out the idea he is promot- 
ing today—that employers can and should 
increase wages without raising prices for 
their products. Reuther's argument then 
was that better pay would benefit the whole 
economy. He kept General Motors strike- 
bound for 113 days, finally settling for 18'% 
cents and hour increase instead of his first 
demand for 191% cents. Then, in the UAW 
convention in Atlantic City in April 1946. 
Reuther, by a very narrow margin, was 
elected president, and he has kept that Job 
until now. He succeeded in beating dow? 
Homer Martin and the other leaders who had 
organized the UAW while he was studying 
collectivism in Russia. 

Recognizing the Reuther leadership, Pres!- 
dent Kennedy opened his talk to the UAW 
convention in Atlantic City, May 8, 1962. 
by addressing him, first of all: Brother 
Reuther,“ next the Governor of New Jersey: 
and several union bosses on the platform. 
President Kennedy commended the UAW 
for haying “worked to strengthen the entire 
United States and the free world“ and fof 
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‘Epending over $1.4 million per year in order 

to build strong, free trade unions around 

the world.” Further in his speech, Presi- 

dent Kennedy commended the UAW for its 

activities at home and abroad under the 

leadership of your distinguished president, 
alter Reuther.“ 

Closing his address, President Kennedy 
Said: “I belleye this union, made up of 
nearly 1.5 million people, who have been in 

forefront of every fight, I believe this 
on's commitment to the public interest is 
zuch that it can be a trailblazer in these 
reat economic and social areas as It has been 
the past. * © I ask the United Auto 

Workers of America to once again help move 

this country forward.” 

In whose corner does President Kennedy 
šit, or stand, today? Where he did in 1957? 

And what is going on in the area domi- 
Rated by Walter Reuther and other labor 
bosses? Private enterprise, in competitive 
Markets, cannot dictate ita terms. It lacks 
1 € weapon of compulsion, the persuasive 
Orce of picket lines and mob violence. What 

ident Kennedy? He used the force of 
€sidential pressure against the steel com- 

Panies that attempted to raise their prices 

Offset wage increases. Operations of the 

oneers with their strike threats and inci- 
ntal violence have been too numerous and 
€xtensive to be recounted in our space, But 

8 few details may enlighten readers who lack 

© and facilities to make their own evalu- 
ation. 

2 After 5 months of fruitiess bargaining some 
0 New York photoengravers struck in 
h against 53 New York commercial en- 

ving concerns. Since 1938 they had day- 

ene jobs in 35-hour weeks; average pay 

d 00 a week. Union demanded 2½ hour re- 
netion. It won two $5 increases over 2 

Years, 

teic coast shipping strike last March 

Med up 22 ships and idied 6.000 in Hawaii, 

5 latlon failed. Union demanded 27- per- 

tan increase and more fringe benefits on 

á P Of average pay of 2.40 an hour. Presi- 
ent Kennedy invoked the Taft-Hartley Act 
or an injunction, April 7, 1962. 

ve thousand convicts in New York State 

à ons went on a sitdown strike to protest 

. legislation in Albany that would 

det their time off for good behavior. 

8 Postal employees, some 580,000, 84 

cent of them belonging to 14 different 

Yon and associations, are permitted to 

on for union representation binding on all 

one ne if at least 50 percent vote for some 
© craft union. 

ra Strike of 2,000 clerical employees delayed 

1 an hour a Caribbean cruise on February 

Warnell a new contract was signed raising the 

evens 5 percent each year “except in the 

X t of a national catastrophe.” 

Prea aa Labor Relations Board, packed by 

Tul ent Kennedy with two of his party, 

la ed that an empioyer must consult the 

of th Union before subcontracting any part 
è union member's work. 

Moto ple of growing complexities: General 

Rew Ts and Reuther’s Auto Workers made a 

aver contract in September, 1981, increasing 

frin age pay some 7 cents an hour, plus more 
hous” benefits. Average rate was 62.84 an 

Angle The contract in 1937 covered one 

4 5 Page. The latest one was in three 

Y 7-inch booklets, totaling 443 pages. 
New vot Sanitationmen’s Association in 
new erk threaten to strike if a satisfactory 

Contract isn’t signed before June 30. 
tive Chemical Co., Detroit, reached tenta- 
hour, o tract in April, adding 24.98 cents an 
to base rate of $2.98, plus pay for 4 
gency" nent, to meet an employees “emer- 


y “ppolitics in unionism"? The wife of 
atiter, €sident Lrnpon B. JoHNsor hand- 
Union 1 an Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
her z label in one of five neckties given to 
by the union for her husband. 
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In April 1962, 43 trucking companies in 
New Hampshire and 5 in Vermont shut down 
because the Teamsters Union called a strike 
against 5 of them. Their 2,000 truckdrivers 
get $2.56 an hour for a 45-hour week. The 
union demands an 8-hour day with time and 
a half for overtime and wage increases to- 
taling 43 cents an hour over a 5-year 
contract. 

Politics? Four-column picture in a New 
York daily in January 1962 showed members 
of the Community and Social Agency Em- 
ployees Union Local 1707 picketing the New 
York City Hall with such placards as: Mr. 
Mayor: We Supported You. Now We Need 
Your Support”; “Action on $1.50 Minimum Is 
Good Politics.” 

Unions slipping: Percentage of valid votes 
cast for union membership in elections di- 
rected by NLRB dropped below 60 percent 
for the first time in 1961. Unions are losing 
in a rising percentage of elections and are 
recelving a declining percentage of valid 
votes cast. Unions are now organizing small 
plants because the larger plants are already 
organized. NLRB conducted 6.354 bargain- 
ing representative elections in fiscal year 
1961, in which 450,930 were eligible to vote. 

David Dubinsky’s International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union announced it is in- 
vesting $100 million to help finance family 
homes, On May 19 ILGWU, in a seven-col- 
umn advertisement in the New York Times, 
displaying President Kennedy’s smiling face, 
invited everybody to hear Mr, Kennedy at 
the union's “gala dedication” of its “cooper- 
ative houses” near the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road’s station in mid-Manhattan. President 
Kennedy spoke and so did Gov. Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, Mayor Robert F. Wagner, Presi- 
dent George Meany of the AFL-CIO, and Mr. 
Dubinsky. 

Travel account: Pursers on American Ex- 
port Lines won a new contract. Chief purser 
on passenger ships to get $1,092 a month, 
plus pension benefits, and overtime rate 
is ralsed from $3.70 to $4.05 an hour on 
freighters. 

In January 1962 telephone installers in five 
Midwestern States walked off their jobs with 
Western Electric. 

Thirty-five major concerns in the direct 
mail industry were closed by strike of 2,000 
office employees. Union won its demand to 
limit residential area in which company 
could hire. Wages averaged $1.95 an hour. 

Machinists Union men picketed University 
of Notre Dame, South Bend, when it refused 
to recognize the union as bargaining agent 
for 18 machinists. 

Dissenters: President Kennedy's commis- 
sion on railroad problems recommended last 
February that railroad labor unions should 
give management broad leeway to streamline 
operations and eliminate featherbedding. 
The five union members of the commission 
angrily dissented. They said some 30,000 
firemen helpers on diesel locomotives, driven 
only by the engineer, must not lose their 
jobs. The Kennedy commission recommend- 
ed a wage increase of about 10.2 cents an 
hour for 500,000 nonoperating railroad em- 
ployees, now averaging $248 an hour, 

New Jersey bus strike last February tied 
up 2,511 buses for 3 days, closed come schools 
and inconvenienced a million riders. Settled 
by 10-cent increase the first year, 4 cents an 
hour for second and third year. 

Cemeteries, too: Strikes against the dead 
were headlined when the Cemetery Workers 
and Greens Attendants Union demanded 
time and a half for Saturday. Some ceme- 
teries decided to permit no burials on Satur- 
day. Teamsters Union objected. 

Hoffa in another corner: Teamsters Union 
Boss Jimmie Hoffa was arrested on May 17 
for allegediy beating Samuel Baron, a $17,000 
a year underling. Hoffa denied the charge 
and demanded a jury trial, now set for June 
19, Then on May 18 a Federal grand jury 
in Nashville, Tenn., charged in its indict- 
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ment of Hoffa and a Detroit trucking com- 
pany that Hoffa accepted more than 81 mil- 
lion in illegal payments from the trucking 
concern. Hoffa's teamsters were expelled 
from AFL-CIO in 1957. This latest of many 
prosecutions of the Teamsters Union is under 
the direction of President Kennedy's brother, 
Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy. 

Hospitals—Teamsters Union announced in 
May its joint sponsorship with Columbia 
University of a program to improve hospital 
practices, estimated to cost $3,675,000. Local 
1188 of Drug and Hospital Employees Union, 
AFL-CIO, through its president denounced 
the second-class citizenship status of the 
40,000 low-paid minority group workers in 
our city’s voluntary hospitals and called at- 
tention to the union's strikes at Flower and 
Fifth Avenue hospitals. In some hospitals 
in New York the union won average weekly 
wage increases of $10.50. Strikes were 
threatened in several other hospitals in 
the New York area. 

Bricklayers—A new contract will boost 
Chicago bricklayers' union members’ wages 
by 40 cents an hour to $4.80 by June 1, 1963, 
plus more fringe benefits. 

The day Walter Reuther was reelected at 
Atlantic City to his ninth term as president 
of UAW-CIO, May 9, 1962, his conyention ap- 
proved his plan for an intensive organization 
drive in plants In our Southern States that 
have run away from the high costs of operat- 
ing in the almost-completely unionized 
North. This followed by a fortnight the pro- 
gram announcement via George Meany that 
AFL-CIO leaders will put on an intensive 
drive to sign up at least 750,000 new mem- 
bers in the Los Angeles area. 

At your own door—Teamsters’ strike on 
Monday morning, May 14, stopped parcels 
delivery for metropolitan stores in New York 
and spread over New Jersey the following day. 
United Parcels delivers about 150,000 parcels 
a day in the affected area. Coincidentally 
the whole port of New York faced a possible 
paralysis from the strike of 750 scow captains, 
and guests of the Waldorf-Astoria carried 
their own trays for 2 days because some 
waiters quit when they didn’t get all the 
“tips” their union says belong to them. 

Missile outrages—Possibly the American 
people may become more aware of the prac- 
tices of unionism when the whole story of 
unlonism's tactics at the Government's mis- 
sile-bullding bases becomes more widely 
known. Senator JOHN L. McC Lettan, of 
Arkansas, chairman of a subcommittee, re- 
ported in March that when its investigation 
of missile base delays was started in 1961 it 
seems “inconceivable that any group of 
Americans would impede” such vital work. 
But hearings showed that in 414 years 325 
strikes had caused a loss of 162,872 man-days 
of work at various missile sites, about half 
of the loss at Cape Canaveral. Electricians 
ran their wages up as high as $748 a week, 
ditchdiggers as high as $287 a week, while 
work was being turned out at a rate as low 
as 40 percent of capacity. 

Where will it end? Will public opinion 
force Congress to repeal the monopoly privi- 
leges of unionism? In whose corner will 
John F. Kennedy be sitting then? 


The Supreme Court Decision in the 
School Prayer Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM W. SCRANTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
think this is a time when the strong 
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moral fiber of the people of the United 
States of America is more important and 
more needed than ever. 

For this reason, I must number myself 
among those who are disturbed by this 
week's decision of the Supreme Court 
preventing the voluntary recitation of a 
nonsectarian prayer by schoolchildren. 

I think there is valid concern on the 
part of those who wonder if the next 
step in this vein of reasoning will be to 
prevent any public manifestation in the 
belief in God on any level of government. 


I believe this decision substantially re- 
duces the freedom of the American peo- 
ple to pay public homage to the fact that 
God exists and that we are dependent 
upon Him. : 

A cornerstone of our governmental 
process, is that decisions of the Supreme 
Court must be followed, lest our Govern- 
ment be reduced to anarchy. Therefore, 
we have no choice but to comply with 
the recent decision regarding the school 
prayer. 

However, since apparently we are now 
off on a whole new train of thought re- 
garding religious liberty in America, we 
ought to move at once toward adopting 
an amendment to the U.S, Constitution 
which would forever hold sacred the 
right of American citizens where of their 
own Volition in governmental units they 
wish to invoke the name and blessing of 
God upon their lives and endeavors. 

Unfortunately, this week’s decision by 
the Court places in jeopardy this im- 
portant article of religious freedom. I 
do not think we should stand idly by 
while this line of reasoning next re- 
moves any evidence of God from our cur- 
rency, or from the pledge of allegiance. 
His name from the opening of legislative 
sessions, His influence in our public life 
and deliberations. Accordingly, we 
must move forward toward adoption of 
such an amendment. 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—ConcRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 
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The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citi- 
zens are cognizant of the basic reasons 
underlying the necessity of the proposed 
committee. They understand clearly 
the vital contribution that such a com- 
mittee could make to our national secu- 
rity interests. In many cases, they know 
that no public or private body is in exist- 
ence today which is devoted to the task 
of studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 


Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens 
to House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
June 5, 1962. 

Sm: This is the copy of my letter, of June 
5, to Mr. Howard W. SMITH, chairman of the 
House Rules Committee: 

“Sır: Please support the Flood resolution 
(H. Res. 211) calling for the establish- 
ment of a permanent Committee on Cap- 
tive Nations in the House of Representatives. 
We should think about our own position in 
the future independent, now captured, na- 
tions. Thank you. 

“Truly yours, 
ALEXANDER Rishav.” 
Respectfully yours, 
“ALEXANDER RISHAY." 
AMSTERDAM, N.Y., 
June 6, 1962. 
The Honorable DANIEL FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: The Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America in Amster- 
dam, N.Y., would like to appeal to you to 
consider favorably the resolution (H. 
Res. 211) calling for the establishment 
of a permanent Committee on the Captive 
Nations in the House of Representatives. 
We -believe that such a committee is long 
overdue. The Soviet Union, which is one of 
the greatest problems confronting our Nation 
today, has enslaved many nations, These 
nations are eager to escape Soviet. Russia 
slavery and so constitute a weakness of the 
Soviet Union, It is to our advantage to know 
of these weaknesses, 

We sre deeply troubled by the views of 
Mr. Dean Rusk, who expressed opposition 
of the Department of State to such a com- 
mittee. We feel his arguments display a lack 
of information of the true situation behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

We strongly urge you, Mr. Congressman, 
to consider favorably House Resolution 211. 
Thank you. 

Very truly yours, 
SIMON HNATKOWSK x, 
Chairman. 
DyMytro OLIJNYK, 
Secretary. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 
June 6, 1962. 
The Honorable Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sm: Please consider the Flood 
resolution, House Resolution 211, favorably, 
to establish a permanent Committee on Cap- 
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tive Nations in the House of Representatives. 

I feel this is necessary to keep our Nation 
aware and alert of what has happened to 
some nations. 

Your consideration is appreciated. 

* Sincerely yours, 
THEOFIL Kutcuycny. 
NEWARK, N.J., 
June 7, 1982. 
The Honorable Danis. J. FLOOD, 
New Hotse Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE MR. CONGRESSMAN: In accord- 
ance with the Flood resolution (House 
Resolution 211), which calls for the estab- 
lishment in the House of Representatives of 
a special permanent Committee on the Cap- 
tive Nations—I am appealing to you, Mr. 
Congressman, for your favorable considera- 
tion of this resolution. The Committee on 
the Captive Nations will be a very human 
creature and may help them to get the na- 
tional freedom and will make, too, a greatest 
prestige in the world for United States 
America, 

Most respectfully, 
M. Czo. 


CHIC, ILL.. 
June 7, 1962. 
The Honorable Dantst J. FLoon, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

The below undersigned ask you to Intensify 
the fight for your resolution (House ResolU- 
tion 211), that proposes the creation of A 
permanent Special Committee on the Cap- 
tive Nations—for the enslaved nations. 

Yours ever gratefully, 
J. Fanrion, 


We Can Use and Defend Our Economic 
System Successfully Only if We Un- 
derstand It—Practical Suggestions on 
How To Promote Economic Education 
in Our Schools and Communities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, the average 
American student is relatively Illiterate 
in the economics of a free society t 
compared to the proficiency of Sovit 
students in Communist economics. z 
following address by a distinguished edu- 
cator, Dr. Rufus A. Putnam, superin 
tendent of schools in Minneapolis ten 
the story of what can be done to correc 
this dangerous situation. 

The address given on June 5, 1962, be- 
fore the annual convention of the Min 
nesota Bankers Association, follows: 
EcONOMIC UNDERSTANDING, AN ESSENTIAL 

Our Free ENTERPRISE SYSTEM 

President Kenefick, members of the Min“ 
nesota Bankers Association, and guests, this 
convention comes at a time when faith and 
confidence in our basic business instituti 
need be reaffirmed, It is therefore Ht 
that I talk to you on the subject of econ to 
understanding as an essential if we are, 
meet our responsibilities in a basically pri” 
vate enterprise economy. 


1962 


ECONOMIC ILLITERACY 


For many years the subject of economics 
has been largely confined to the department 
ot economics or the school of business ad- 
ministration in our colleges and universities, 
With little thought given to the day-to-day 
economics in which all citizens of our coun- 
try need to have some understanding. Stud- 
les have shown that among high school 
Students little is known about the profit and 

system of private enterprise, investment 
capital, production of goods, consumer edu- 
Cation, banking, and, in general, our mone- 
tary system. Tests that have been devised 
and administered to high school students in 
Beneral show a complete lack of economic 
understanding. If these same tests were 
Stven to adults selected at random, the same 
results would perhaps prevail, because most 
Students learn about our economic system 
trom comments made by parents, or from 
adult comments within the community. 


TWO AMERICAN EDUCATORS REPORT ON WHAT 
THEY DISCOVERED ABOUT SOVIET EDUCATION 


The July 4, 1960 issue of U.S. News & 
World Report reports an interview with Dr, 
Hoyt H. London, professor of industrial edu- 
Cation at the University of Missouri, and 
Mark Nichols, State director of vocational 
education for Utah, after returning from 
an investigation of Soviet education. 

Here is their final comment in response 
o the question “What changes in the 
American educational system do you think 

Id be made as a result of what you saw 
in Russia?” 

“We should put more emphasis on the 
Study of economics. It appears that every 
Youth in Russia understands the Russian 
economic system. That is not the case in 
America. We need a crusade in this country 
to convince our young people of the values 

erent in our economic system and of the 
flements essential to its success in our 
democracy.“ 

About 10 years ago, the Minneapolis school 
stem participated in a Business-Education 
Day, Sponsored by the Minneapolis Chamber 

Commerce. Prior to this day which was 
det aside for teachers to visit business and 
industrial firms as well as banks, a number 
Sf corporations decided to work up material 
that would be helpful to the classroom 


t 


80 interested in developing materials to tell 
met story that they decided to spend a 
s sizable sum of money to print the 
Ormation., To their astonishment, a great 
many of their employees were not aware of 
whe Significance of their own business and 
% ät that business meant to the economy 
nd well-being of people in the upper Mid- 
oo Because of this lack of knowledge, 
B © firm in question decided to have a 
Usiness-Education Day among their own 
Tubloyees first. This, then, proved success- 
ge in that it gave to most employees a 
1 Neral overview of the operation of this 
vee enterprise but more particularly de- 
ein the kind of morale that was 
nificant, 
to bout 2 years ago, I had an opportunity 
a discuss economic education with a sizable 
— of school superintendents repre- 
school districts in the State of 
With esota. This group, like all other groups 
an Which I come in contact, have shown 
*agerness to learn more about the basic 
bet ts of our economy and to understand 
ko ter the functions of business, industry, 
on; nment, and other institutions that rely 
desdom of operation. 
ean there is tremendous economic illit- 
then in our country, but in recent years 
and has been great evidence of concern 
b & willingness on the part of educators, 
ang essmen, agriculturalists, labor leaders, 
the clergy to know about our economy 
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and learn the meaning of American free 
enterprise. 

Perhaps we ought to take a look at some 
of the things that have been taking place 
in the field of economics during the past 
decade that begin to point the way to im- 
proved understanding of our American eco- 
nomic system, 


NATIONAL TASK FORCE ON ECONOMIC EDUCATION 


In July 1960 a national task force on eco- 
nomic education was created by the Ameri- 
can Economic Association and the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development. This task 
force was composed of five of the Nation's 
outstanding economists and two of its lead- 
ing secondary school educators. In Septem- 
ber 1961, after a year’s study, the task force 
made a report on “Economic Education in 
the Schools.” This report is indeed sig- 
nificant in that it takes a positive approach 
in suggesting what ought to be taught in 
the schools of America and to inform the 
people about basic economic concepts that 
should be learned at various levels in the 
educational program. This report is an at- 
tempt to help school systems to help them- 
selves to develop materials of instruction on 
economics that may be used by the class- 
room teachers. 

For instance, it has a section “Overview of 
the Economic System,” dealing with: (1) 
What shall we produce with our productive 
resources? (2) How much can we produce in 
total and how fast shall the economy grow? 
(3) Who shall get the goods and services 
produced? 


WHAT DOES ECONOMY PRODUCE AND HOW? 


Students need to understand the inter- 
action of supply, demand, and prices in mar- 
kets. They need to recognize the crucial 
role played by profits, both as an incentive 
of businessmen to produce most efficiently 
what consumers want and as a source of 
funds for business investment. 


ECONOMIC GROWTH AND STABILITY 


Turning to the problem of economic 
growth and stability, students should see 
that many of our greatest economic problems 
center around how to obtain stable economic 
growth, avoiding the excesses of inflationary 
booms and of depressions. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME 


People receive incomes mainly as payments 
for the productive services they render and 
for which employers are willing to pay them, 
given consumer demands for the final prod- 
ucts. These incomes are paid both for per- 
sonal services and for the use of accumulated 
capital. Students should understand that 
high American wages rest fundamentally on 
the high productivity of American labor, and 
that this productivity arises both from the 
activities or workers themselves and from 
the accumulation of capital and technolog- 
ical and managerial advance. They should 
know something about the incomes different 
groups of people receive in our society, and 
should understand that struggles over in- 
come shares are one of the most 
and continuing of our economic problems. 

COMPARISON OF ECONOMIC SYSTEMS 


We believe every informed American should 
have a general impression of how other types 
of economic systems operate and to face con- 
troversial issues that exist, in making such 
comparisons. Without a doubt our American 
free enterprise system has produced more 
goods and a higher standard of living, greater 
efficiencies, and a greater general economy 
than any other economic system known to 
man. We have nothing to fear in such com- 
parisons. 

A private enterprise economy requires in- 
telligent understanding of our economy by 
citizens just as much as it requires intelli- 
gent citizenship. All of us are partcipants 
and are constantly making economic deci- 
sions in our kind of economy, in constract to 
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the Communist system where decisions are 
made by the state, 

Young people receive a certain amount of 
economic understanding from their homes 
or, perhaps, from any part-time employment 
that they may have. Undoubtedly the atti- 
tudes and understandings which emerge from 
these sources will be based upon their own 
personal experiences. If young people are 


to receive any understandings about the 


functioning of the economy as a whole and 
about the well-being of the economy as a 
whole, very likely that would and should 
come from the school. 

The most important step toward under- 
standing in economics is the replacement of 
emotional, unreasoned judgments by objec- 
tive, rational analysis. 

The realization that more students need 
economics in schools around the country is 
growing. The work that the Joint Council 
on Economie Education has done to effect 
this probably has had the greatest impact of 
any of the forces working in this direction. 
The Minnesota Council on Economic Educa- 
tion is expected to carry on this effort on a 
more local basis. 

Our effort in the Minneapolis school sys- 
tem to improve economic education rests on 
two facets: 

First. Curriculum improvement, with the 
attendant development of unbiased sources 
of matertals. 

(a) There are two approaches in curricu- 
lum progress. One is to permeate economic 
understandings into the curriculum from 
kindergarten through grade 12. It is too 
late to wait until grade 12 to start develop- 
ing economic attitudes. The other is to 
increase the offering of whole courses in 
economics in schools around the country at 
grade 12. 

(b) As far as materials for students are 
concerned, there has been an effort to up- 
grade textbooks and to produce pamphlet 
materials of an unbiased nature for students. 
Formerly most of the material that was used 
was developed mainly for economists and 
business people. 

Second. The improved education of teach- 
ers. One of the most important needs is to 
make sure that all social studies teachers 
around the country have at least one course 
in economics. So far, the State of Minne- 
sota does not require this although the Min- 
neapolis public schools do require this now 
of new applicants with majors in the social 
studies. In the last decade many thousands 
of teachers have attended workshops and in- 
service courses all over the country. The 
need here is a continuous one. 

During the past 7 or 8 years, the Minne- 
apolis public schools have had a sizable 
committee studying the problems of econom- 
ics and has developed units of work from 
kindergarten through the 12th grade. 

This committee meets periodically with 
a view of developing such materials that 
can be worked into the ongoing curriculum 
program particularly at the social studies 
level. Our materials have been made avall- 
able to other school systems and have been 
used quite widely in various sections of the 
State of Minnesota and in other States. 
THE JOINT COUNCIL ON ECONOMIC EDUCATION 

In the summer of 1949, a group of educa- 
tors attending a workshop on economic edu- 
cation decided that a national organization 
should be formed which would include 
representation from business, industry, edu- 
cation, agriculture, and labor to assist wher- 
ever possible in the development of economic 
understanding among the populace of this 
Nation. This group with the ald of founda- 
tion funds started the Joint Council on 
Economic Education with headquarters in 
New York City. From that time until the 
present, there has been an upswell in eco- 
nomic interest among the major institutions 
of our Nation. During a 10- or 12-year period, 
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33 regional councils have been organized in 
the United States. The Minnesota Council 
on Economic Education was encouraged by 
the joint council. 
THE MINNESOTA COUNCIL ON ECONOMIC 
EDUCATION 


A few years ago a group of men interested 
in economic education decided that some- 
thing should be done in the State of Min- 
nesota to help school systems and other 
educational institutions create a climate for 
sound economic education, Men such as J, 
Cameron Thomson, Dean Paul Grambsch, 
Dean Walter Cook, Dr. Ray Price, Dr. Arthur 
Upgren, Lloyd McBurney, and others decided 
to form the Minnesota State Council on 
Economic Education and to render assistance 
wherever needed and desired to teach basic 
economics as we understand economics in 
our free enterprise economy. 

After more than a year of interviewing 
candidates for a full-time field director to 
head up the program, Dr. Roman Warmke, 
in charge of the economic center at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, was appointed. Dr, 
Warmke will come to Minneapolis about the 
middle of August of this year to head up 
this entire program. He has been invited to 
speak before the board of directors of the 
council and friends of the council at noon, 
June 14, in this hotel. No doubt a number 
of the bankers present will be in attendance 
at the luncheon meeting. 

The major purpose of the Minnesota Coun- 
cil on Economic Education shall be the pro- 
motion of better understanding of the Amer- 
ican economy and its relation to interna- 
tional developments and economic problems. 
In furthering this purpose the keynote in all 
activities of the council shall be objectivity. 
Every effort shall be made to assure repre- 
sentation of all major economic and educa- 
tional groups among the officers of the coun- 
cil. The activities of the council shall not be 
directed toward the achievement of the pur- 
poses of any particular economic group but 
shall emphasize factual, comprehensive, and 
balanced programs. 

In the promotion of better economic un- 
derstanding the council shall serve as a re- 
source for schools and adult groups through- 
out the State. While exerting every effort to 
promote more effective education in schools, 
in higher education and in adult education, 
the council shall recognize the autonomy of 
local school systems and institutions and re- 
frain from promotion of any particular 
curricular organization, method of teaching, 
or set of materials. 

It shall be the purpose of the council in 
cooperation with the Minnesota State Edu- 
cation Department, Institutions of higher 
education, local school systems, and profes- 
sional organizations of teachers and and ad- 
ministrators to promote greater economic 
literacy. 

Since the board of directors of our State 
council is made up of representatives of 
business, industry, education, labor, agri- 
culture, and clergy, the scope of the program 
must necessarily be rather broad. 

We can say in general: 

First. Our program will Include working 
with school systems throughout the State in 
getting economic education and understand- 
ing in the stream of the school curriculum. 

Second. Working with teacher training in- 
stitutions, colleges, and universities in de- 
veloping sound economic courses that can 
be taught to students who will become 
teachers in our school systems of the State 
go that they will be better prepared to teach 
the subject. 

Third. Work with school systems to de- 
velop in-service training courses and work- 
shops so that teachers presently employed 
can be updated in economic education. 

Fourth. Working with adults in creating 
bstter economic understanding. 
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Fifth. Encourage television programs that 
deal with economic education by giving pub- 
licity to such programs. 

Sixth, Work with school systems and in- 
stitutions of higher learning to help develop 
the units of work and materials of instruc- 
tion that will give emphasis to sound eco- 
nomic education. 

COLLEGE OF THE AIR—THE AMERICAN ECONOMY 

Beginning in September 1962, the Joint 
Council on Economic Education and the 
American Economic Association are cospon- 
soring programs with Learning Resources In- 
stitute to telecast 160 sessions over CBS on 
the subject, “The American Economy." This 
program will be telecast over a local station 
at 6:30 a.m. for a period of 30 minutes each 
morning. At present some 300 colleges will 
be offering graduate or undergraduate credit 
for this course. Classroom teachers through- 
out the United States will be encouraged to 
take this course for credit. 

THE ROLE OF THE MINNESOTA BANKERS ASSO- 
CIATON IN ECONOMIC EDUCATION 


The bankers of this State represent the 

most influential group of people in each and 
every community to help in this great move- 
ment of creating a better understanding of 
economic problems. Work should be started 
at home or at the grassroots. If the em- 
ployees in your institution do not have eco- 
nomic understanding in the broad sense, 
much can be done at this point in terms of 
in-service training. Working with the local 
superintendent, principals, and social studies 
teachers wherever possible in obtaining mate- 
rials of instruction or additional training 
would be of inestimable value to you and 
your community now and in the years ahead. 
May I add that moral and financial support of 
the State Council on Economic Education 
would give encouragement to the council. 
Such support would make possible a wider 
range of activity to create better economic 
understanding to all of the people of this 
State and the upper Midwest. 
A real challenge Nes ahead for those who 
are greatly concerned with our American 
free enterprise system and our American 
heritage, because of the encroachment of 
various forms of ideologies throughout the 
world, most of which are contrary to our 
beliefs as free people. We have reason to 
believe that it Is later than we think, but 
not too late to develop among the people of 
this Nation, economic understanding essen- 
tial to our very survival as a free nation. 


Report on Wildlife and Recreation to the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
include in my remarks a copy of the re- 
port of the Committee on Wildlife and 
Recreation to the 49th national conven- 
tion of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress which met in Washington May 
16 to 19, 1962. 

The principle purpose of this commit- 
tee was stated to be to give attention to 
the problems involved in use of our many 
reservoir projects throughout the coun- 
try. The importance of adequate recre- 
ation facilities becomes more evident 
each year with our expanding popula- 
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tion, and the ever-increasing tempo of 
modern living. 

I was unable to attend the recent 
meeting of the committee, which was 
presided over by Mr. Hayden W. Olds, 
chief of the Division of Wildlife of the 
Department of Natural Resources of the 
State of Ohio. The committee met on 
May 17 and its report was presented to 
the convention on May 18 by Mr. Olds, 
and was unanimously adopted. 

It is to be hoped and expected that a5 
the committee gains more experience in 
dealing with the matters over which it 
has jurisdiction, it will make a sound and 
useful contribution to the conservation 
and use of our water resources in these 
fields of recreation and wildlife. 

The committee's report is as follows: 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON WILDLIFE AND REC- 

REATION OF THE NATIONAL Rivers aNp Han- 

BORS CONGRESS, 49TH NATIONAL CONVEN- 

TION, May 17, 1962 

In the absence of the chairman, Congress- 
man En Exons, the committee members 
present nominated and elected as temporary 
chairman, Mr. Hayden W. Olds, chief, Divi- 
sion of Wildlife, Department of Natural 
Resources, State of Ohio and John W. Wake- 
field, director, Division of Water Resources: 
Tallahassee, Fla., as temporary secretary. 

Other# attending the morning and after- 
noon sessions were Committee Members Wil- 
liam A. O'Connel, executive vice president, 
Quincy South Shore Chamber of Commerce, 
Quincy, Mass, and the following who par- 
ticipated in the discussion: Burt Brickner, 
Tiffin, Ohio; Richard H. Peake, Jr., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; John W. Wakefield, Division of 
Water Resources, Tallahassee, Fla.; Joseph 
R. Simpler, Water Resources Board, Gallatin, 
Mo.; Dr. G. M. Davis, Florida; Thomas J. 
Rouner, Boston, Mass., National Rivers 
Harbors Congress; Howard Mendenhall, Re 
Lake Conservancy District, Benton, III. 
Charles P. Penney, port authority, Buffalo, 
N. X.: Robert F. Ripley, Norfolk, Va.; 
Edgar Leo Joliuson, Gainesville, Fla. 

The committee considered many 
of wildlife and recreation as related to Fed- 
eral construction projects and resolves thé 
following: 

RESOLUTION—NEED For Low Flow STORAGS 
In RESERVOIRS 


Whereas the water quality of our streams 
and rivers is of increasing concern because 
of their many and varied uses, including 
industrial and domestic water supply, power, 
and irrigation purposes, navigation, fish and 
wildlife, and general recreation; and 

Whereas notable efforts are being made bY 
municipal and industrial interests to 
quately refine waste water before returning 
it to streams and rivers; and 

Whereas not withstanding increased efforts 
to treat waste water it will not be possible, 
under existing known treatment methods 
to adequately maintain satisfactory quality 
in many of our streams and rivers unless 
water flow is augmented: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved, That the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress encourage and sup 
project planning to include adequate waters 
for augmenting the flow of streams where 
and when needed. 


RESOLUTION—SAPEGUARDING WILLIE AND 
RECREATION INTERESTS BY POLLUTION 
ABATEMENT 


Whereas the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress has consistently supported and en- 
couraged the construction of water projects 
for multiple uses; and 

Whereas the vigorous and forceful admin- 
istration of the Federal water pollution con“ 
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trol program is essential to assure the 
Protection, maintenance, and conservation of 
Water quality adequate for public water 
Supplies, propagation of fish and aquatic life 
and wildlife, recreational purposes, and 
agricultural, industrial, and other legitimate 
Uses: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the National Rivers and 
bors Congress urge the Congress to pro- 
ride and maintain increased financial sup- 
Port for programs provided for under the 
Provisions of Public Law 87-88, the Federal 
Pollution Control Act as amended. 
RESOLUTION—PURCHASE or LAND IN FEDERAL 
LAND AND WATER 
Whereas a full realization of optimum 
Present and future outdoor recreational and 
and wildlife potentials at each Federal 
and water project are in proportion to 
2 Amount of publicly owned land available 
or these purposes; and 
4 Whereas on February 16, 1962, the Secre- 
“ry of the Interior and the Secretary of the 
y jointly agreed to a land acquisition 
` licy related to Federal project lands, pro- 
t ding for the purchase of needed lands in 
ee. Now, therefore, be it 
natesolved, That the National Rivers and 
— ‘bors Congress commends the Secretary 
i the Interior and the Secretary of the Army 
ar this farsighted and far-reaching policy 
the public interest. 


Congressman Stan Tupper Reports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 
HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 26, 1962 


1 Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, our good 
dend and distinguished colleague, STAN 
this of Maine, is a valued Member of 
h House, a Member who has worked 
-nard and achieved much during the 
period he has served in this body. This 
2 he has issued a statesmanlike dec- 
This on of principle in his newsletter. 
h Clear expression of the philosophy 
an lives by is an excellent guideline for 
8 Of us seeking to serve and represent 
ur constituencies. 
report follows: 
Concressman STAN TUPPER REPORTS 
On July 4, 1851, 111 years ago, the corner- 
cg for the present House of Representa- 
Was laid. The problems confronting 
er Representatives of the people then were 
un damentally the same as those confronting 
N y. In the particulars the problems 
in Bor essentially all of us, before and now, 
Net cing the daily tasks of Government, 
è been concerned with how freedom can 
ment Suarded in a stable, effective govern- 


Pes have had the privilege of serving Maine 
25 my country in the Congress for almost 
fop as, I look forward to continued service, 
Quite frankly, I have found that the 
— satisfactions that come to a public 
Daratny (along with the trials) have no 
lels, Public service challenges a man's 
est capacity and calls forth his highest 
2 of reason and willpower. 
ince our Government acts by virtue of 
elti, Onsent of the governed, the concerned 
tizen who exercises his prerogatives also 
cures in the rewards of political life. Each 


has the sobering responsibility 


of 
must resenting thousands of persons who 
Pay for the acts of Government, usually 
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in the form of dollars, but occasionally with 
their very own lives. 

In all political campaigns much is said 
about philosophy; this is pertinent because 
from his basic philosophy a man derives 
his purpose, his principles, his objectives 
and, consequently, his action. Every Amer- 
ican should constantly reexamine his basic 
beliefs and the contribution to society that 
he can make within the framework of those 
beliefs. 

We live in a society which is flavored by 
the widest variety of individual differences. 
This is basic to our democracy. We some- 
times forget that there is a distinction be- 
tween unity and uniformity. What has been 
customary and usual should not necessarily 
determine the direction of our social and po- 
litical lives. Whether change is desirable or 
necessary depends upon given circumstance. 
The constitution gives to the people the 
power of decision in the form of election, 
referendum, and direct exercise of public 
opinion. In other areas the people transfer 
some of their authority and power to their 
elected Representatives for the sake of an 
efficient political system, maintaining only 
an advisory voice. 

Edmund Burke, in 1774, put into words 
better than I can, the relationship which T 
believe exists between the elector and the 
elected. He said: “* * * it ought to be the 
happiness and glory of a Representative to 
live in the strictest union, the closest cor- 
respondence, and the most unreserved com- 
munication with his constituents. Their 
wishes ought to have great weight with him; 
their opinions high respect; their business 
unremitted attention. It is his duty to 
sacrifice his repose, his pleasure, his satis- 
factions, to theirs—and above all, ever, and 
in all cases, to prefer their interest to his 
own. But his unbiased opinion, his mature 
judgment, his enlightened conscience, he 
ought not to sacrifice to you, to any man, 
or to any set of men living. These he does 
not derive from your pleasure, no, nor from 
the law and the Constitution. They are a 
trust from Providence, for the abuse of which 
he is deeply answerable. Your Representa- 
tive owes you, not his industry only, but his 
judgment; and he betrays, instead of serv- 
ing you, if he sacrifices it to your opinion.” 

Applying this to our times, a Representa- 
tive owes his constituents the closest atten- 
tion to their problems and the most earnest 
consideration of their views. In respect to 
legislation, he must depend upon mature 
judgment and conscience in deciding how 
he votes. 


Cancer and Its Causes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, adding to 
the almost endless volume of writings 
that have been submitted treating with 
the subject matter, I want to call to the 
attention of the House that the June 22 
issue of Life magazine contains an im- 
portant article entitled: “Clues to a 
Deadly Riddle: Science Finds New Evi- 
dence That Cancer May Be Infectious,” 
It should be read by all Americans. This 
article reports on the growing belief 
among many scientists that viruses are 
causative agents for most forms of can- 
cer. The article explains that there was 
a time not so many years ago when the 
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virus-cancer theory was not taken seri- 
ously by most researchers. It was the 
task of a few, including the Nobel Prize 
Winner Dr. Wendell Stanley, to stress the 
importance of further research into this 
complex area. 

Today, the article points out that thou- 
sands of researchers around the world 
are studying the possible connection be- 
tween viruses and cancer. It says there 
is growing evidence that cancer is an in- 
fectious disease and that viruses may well 
be an agent carrying the infection. 

While there is not yet proof that this 
is scientific truth, the Life article makes 
an important point that is worth remem- 
bering when discussing scientific re- 
search and the causes of disease. Life 
says: 

All those who knew“ with such certainty 
that cancer could not possibly be infectious 
now know that what they “knew” ain't 
necessarily so. The same is true for those 
who “knew” that a specific kind of virus 
could cause only one kind of cancer, and 
for those who “knew” that cancer viruses 
could not cause cancer in more than one 
species of animal. 


It is widely known that thousands of 
other researchers are studying many fac- 
tors besides viruses that may be in- 
volved in various forms of cancer. 

It is increasingly evident that Govern- 
ment and private research programs need 
to approach the question of causation of 
various diseases with open minds, and 
to consider all possible suspects in their 
investigations. Only recently the Sur- 
geon General announced a plan to ap- 
point a committee of experts to study 
smoking and health. This group will 
surely need to consider all the possible 
factors that may be involved in the 
health matter in question. 

It is essential to keep an open mind 
and to be sure we have all the facts be- 
fore we make definite pronouncements, 

The article follows: 

CLUES ro a DEADLY RIDDLE 
(By Albert Rosenfeld) 

There is a certain old log-and-frame house 
in Sharpsburg, Md., just down the hill from 
the Civil War cemetery. The house was 
there, sitting on clay-rich soll beside a quiet 
stream, even as the Battle of Antietam raged 
nearby. Among its occupants were a boy and 
his two little sisters. All had been born in 
the house. As the years passed they grew 
up, got married and, one by one, moved 
away. Then, one by one, they all died of 
cancer. 

A woman who moved in after them and 
lived there for 19 years also died of cancer. 
Now, in 1962, still another woman lives in 
the house. She moved in 14 years ago. Seven 
years ago she learned that she, too, has 
cancer. 

Five long-time residents of the old house, 
then, have been stricken with various kinds 
of cancer during the current century. The 
odds against such frequency in a single 
house are overwhelming. Yet this is not the 
only “cancer house” among Sharpsburg's 304 
homes. There are others with multiple can- 
cer histories, And still more are sprinkled 
around Washington County, Md., which the 
National Cancer Institute has been studying 
for the past 5 years as a “Human Popula- 
tion Laboratory” with headquarters in 
Hagerstown, 

The Hagerstown scientists were not look- 
ing for “cancer houses” particularly. They 
do not even like to use the term. They were 
simply putting together masisve amounts 
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of data they have gathered on scores of en- 
vironmental factors that might have some 
bearing on the causes of cancer. The strik- 
ing Incidence of cancer in certain Washing- 
ton County houses just happened to stand 
out as a statistical correlation. So did some 
other remarkable correlations. 

A long way from Washington County, Md., 
in a small Illinois community, eight pupils 
in the same parish school have come down 
with leukemia during an 18-month period. 
Similar instances have been reported in 
places as far apart as Buffalo, N.Y., Chey- 
enne, Wyo., and Fort Fairfield, Maine. In 
central Africa there has been a mysterious 
outbreak of malignant lymphoma in chil- 
dren. A study in New York shows a high 
frequency of Hodgkin's disease in certain 
families and a survey in Texas indicates that 
women whose mothers had breast cancer 
have a much higher than average chance of 
getting it themselves. 

Such reports are only a few of thousands 
that are pouring in from cancer researchers 
all over the world. As these observations 
come in from the field, and others even more 
startling from the laboratory, they stir up 
vigorous controversies—and vigorous prob- 
ings into a variety of new research areas. 
This ferment has resulted in new insights 
into the nature of the malignant disease that 
kills 270,000 Americans a year. The insights, 
in turn, have given birth to new concepts 
and have brought about a great revival of 
interest in some very old ones, the most 
important and dramatic of which is the view 
that cancer is an infectious disease. 

STRONG BELIEF THAT VIRUS IS THE CAUSE 

This is an opinion more and more cancer 
researchers, especially in the virus field, are 
coming round to. At a national cancer 
meeting in Atlantic City in mid-April three 
full mornings were devoted to discussions of 
the relationship between cancer and 
viruses—those disease-producing organisms 
which are tiny enough to pass through a 
filter with smaller than cell-size holes and 
most of which can be seen only with an 
electron microscope. 

“It is difficut to escape the conclusion,” 
Nobel Laureate Dr. Wendell Stanley has said, 
“that viruses may be the causative agents 
for most, if not all, cancer, including cancer 
in man, and that this represents by far the 
most intellectually satisfying working hy- 
pothesis consistent with all presently known 
facts.” 

If it does indeed turn out that cancer is 
infectious, the news should inspire much 
more hope than fear because it would mean 
that cancer might be conquered through 
use of the same sort of techniques which 
have been so successful with other infectious 
diseases—perhaps even through anti-cancer 
vaccines. 

It should be emphasized at once that in- 
Tectious” does not necessarily mean con- 
tagious.” An infectious disease is any illness 
caused by a micro-organism such as a bac- 
terlum or virus. But it is contagious only if 
it can be transmitted directly from person to 
person, Tetanus Is an example of a disease 
which is infectious but not contagious, And 
we get infectious diseases like malaria and 
encephalitis not from sick people, but from 
the bites of infected insects. 

Moreover, many contagious diseases require 
long and intimate exposure as well as a 
number of predisposing conditions before 
they can be “caught.” What we know about 
the slow-developing nature of cancer in- 
dicates that the contagion, if any, would be 
of this nature. 

But if cancer really is infectious, there is 
a bewlldering multiplicity of ways in which 
we might be infected. We know, for example, 
that a good many grain bins and grain milis 
are contaminated with a common mouse- 
cancer virus. We know that chicken leu- 
kemia is a big worry in the poultry industry. 
We know that outbreaks of hepatoma were 
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only recently discovered rainbow 
trout. (It used to be believed that fish did 
not get cancer.) We know that a certain 
type of virulent and fast-spreading cancer 
can be transmitted among dogs by intimate 
contact. We know that many vegetables are 
afflicted with cancerlike growths called galls. 
We know that there is an unusually low in- 
cidence of cervical cancer in Jewish and 
Moslem women and a correspondingly low 
incidence of penile cancer in their hus- 
bands—a fact usually attributed not to any 
genetic factor but to the practice of cir- 
cumcelision, which simplifies personal hygiene. 

The more we know, and the more we 
think about what we know, the easier it 
is for our fears to multiply. But cancer 
epidemiologists offer quick reassurance. 
Their reasoning goes something like this: If 
it is true that cancer is infectious—and this 
is by no means considered proven—it is also 
true that cancer organisms apparently are 
so widespread that nearly all of us probably 
are infected with them at one time or an- 
other, The same is true of polio viruses—yet 
most of us do not get polio. And most of us 
do not get cancer. 

Also, if men react as mice do, then the 
mere presence of a virus cannot of itself 
cause cancer. Other factors must come into 
play before the mouse becomes susceptible. 
Some mice are born with a built-in resistance 
to cancer, while others appear to develop an 
immunity to it later in life. No one as yet 
understands how the protective mechanisms 
operate. But the same, sort of mechanisms 
may very well protect the three of every four 
human beings who never get cancer. 

In any case, scientists agree that, in light 
of our meager knowledge today, it would be 
ridiculous to retreat in terror behind elabor- 
ate precautions against hazards which may 
be entirely nonexistent. 

Even to consider cancer as an infectious 
disease is a radical departure from very 
recent concepts. Throughout most of the 
20th Century the public has been constantly 
reassured that, whatever cancer is, it is 
not infectious. Nearly all cancer researchers 
have been firmly convinced that cancer is a 
unique disease, so different from any other 
that the only hope of conquering it lies in 
some major breakthrough in the basic under- 
standing of the life process itself. 

Cancer is indeed peculiar. Something 
happens to make the cells multiply unin- 
hibitedly. The resulting “malignant” tumor 
celis invade and then overwhelm the better- 
behayed tissués which surround them, dis- 
rupting vital body functions and ultimately 
destroying their host. This wild, runaway 
growth is due to changes Inside the cell it- 
self, changes so basic that until recently 
very few believed they could be brought on 
by infection from outside. 


FARLY CLAIMS OF THE MICROBE HUNTERS 


For any widespread attention earlier than 
the 1950's to the possibility that cancer is 
infectious, we must go back to the latter part 
of the 19th century. In those days of the 
great microbe hunters, who devoted their 
lives to discovering the germs that cause di- 
senses, there were researchers who insisted 
that cancer, too, was caused by a bacterlum. 
The trouble was that their descriptions of the 
bacterium varied considerably. When one 
researcher described it as a rod-shaped ba- 
cillus, and another as a round micrococcus, 
how could the contradictory clafms be taken 
seriously? 

But still other evidence at the time seemed 
to support the theory that cancer is infec- 
tious. The existence of cancer houses, can- 
cer neighborhoods and cancer familles was 
revealed in studies not unlike those being 
made in Washington County, Md., today, ex- 
cept that they were conducted on a much 
smaller scale. These studies were made by 
doctors in England, France, and Germany at 
least as far back as the 1870's. This evidence 
was later demolished, however, by statistical 
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analyses, which used the laws of probability 
to prove that occasional houses or regions 
could be expected to have unusually high 
rates of cancer, and that cancer houses and 
the like were products of pure coincidence. 
Thereafter the idea that a house or a region 
might in any way harbor cancer was though’ 
of—when it was thought of at all—as meré 
superstition. 

One more important fact made it difficult 
for doctors to take the infectious theory 
seriously: there were demonstrably a great 
many things that could cause cancer, Chim- 
ney sweeps, for example, developed malig- 
nancies from the constant irritation of soot 
in skin crevices, and people working with 
radium and X-rays got cancer from too much 
radiation. Was it not an unwarranted over- 
simplification to think of cancer as having a 
single, specific cause? Some investigators 
even suggested that it was a mistake to class 
all the different kinds of cancer as a single 
disease. The more cancer was studied, the 
more mysterious and complex it became. 

The excited renewal of interest in the 
theory that cancer may be infectious actually 
goes back to 1910 when Dr. Peyton Rous of 
the Rockefeller Institute proved that a com- 
mon sarcoma (cancer of the connective 
tissues) in chickens is caused by a virus. He 
then went on to prove that two other types 
of cancer in chickens were caused by viruses. 

After Rous's first experiments, more than 
a score of years went by before there was & 
second spurt of activity in cancer-virus re- 
search. Then, in the 1930's, a significant for- 
ward step was achieved as a result of experi- 
ments which proved that some types 
cancer in mammals—i.e., rabbits and mice— 
also were caused by viruses. 

But rabbits and mice still are a long way 
from being people, so only a few researchers 
showed real interest in viruses as a cause of 
human cancer until the 1950's. Cancer vi- 
ruses, the overwhelming majority of experts 
held, were simply laboratory curiosities. 
memorable observation, indicative of the 
state of affairs during this period, was made 
by Dr. Charlotte Friend of the Sloan-Ketter- 
ing Institute. After the skeptical reception 
accorded her announcement of a new mousé 
leukemia virus in 1958, she remarked rue- 
fully that anyone who finds a cancer virus 15 
believed to have either a hole in his head or 
a hole in his filter. 

The burst of new activity in the 1950's be- 
gan with the work of Dr. Ludwik Gross at th 
Bronx Veterans’ Administration Hospital in 
New York. Dr. Gross was able to induce 
leukemia in newborn mice with a virus, Soon 
Gross, as well as Drs, Sarah E. Stewart and 
Bernice E. Eddy at the National Institute’ 
of Health, were causing other varieties 
cancer in mice with a second virus. In fac 
this second yirus—now known as the poly- 
oma (many tumor) yirus—ultimately pro- 
duced more than 20 types of malignant tu- 
mor in mice and other mammals. : 

This was revolutionary news. Up to that 
time it had been believed that any one 
virus would cause only one type of cancel 
and that virus diseases were strictly "species 
specific’—that is, a mouse virus would ea 
a tumor only in mice, a rat-cancer V 
would infect only rats. - 

It nad been demonstrated in 1942 and 1943 
that the Rous sarcoma virus could give c40- 
cer to ducks, turkeys and guinea fowl 
well as to chickens. And now, it turned out, 
the mouse polyoma virus could make malig- 
nant tumors grow in rats, hamsters and gui“ 
nea pigs. To confuse matters further. 
virus called SV-40 (SV for simian virus), er- 
tracted from monkey kidneys, gave cancer 
hamsters—though apparently not to the 
monkeys themselves. Most recently, a star- 
tling report at the April meeting in Atlantio 
City told of Inducing cancer in hamsters with 
a common adenovirus which, as far as we 
know, gives a man nothing worse than“ 
respiratory disease, 
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Research findings in still other areas have 
added considerably to the acceptability of 
the virus hypothesis. Techniques have been 
developed, for example, which make it possi- 
ble to watch viruses in the very act of caus- 
ing Malignant changes in cells kept artifi- 
cially alive inside test tubes. 

HOW A VIRUS DOES ITS DIRTY WORK 


New knowledge about the chemistry of 
both the cell and the virus has eliminated 
another objection to the virus thory. This 
Was the belief that a malignant growth, since 
it is due to basic changes inside the cell, 
Sould not be caused by an infection from 
Outside, These changes take place in the 
deus nucleic acids, the giant molecules that 
80vern heredity and cell growth. Now 
Firologists have learned that the infective 

of a virus consists of nothing but 
nucleic acids and that the virus does its 
y work by sneaking its own nucleic-acid 
Soa into the cell and taking over the cell's 
unctions. Thus, in brief, it was seen that 
basic changes inside the cell could be 
Prought about precisely by a viral infection 
rom outside. 

It is because all these new data have ac- 
cumulated in the half century since Peyton 

did his pioneering experiments that 
te research is now attracting so much at- 

Aion. 

Most ot the remalning resistance to the 
Sacer-yirus theory—and it still is con- 

derable—is based on two points. 

10 25 is the fact that so many things seem 

Cause cancer. Those who discount the 
S theory readily agree that viruses can 
t use cancer, but they point out that this 
ee Merely adds one more cause to a long 

Potent chemicals, heavy doses of radia- 
f n, chronic irritation, hormonal imbalance, 
™Moking, alr pollution, and a variety of 
un tary and emotional factors have been 

Plicated. Often a combination of causes 
ms to be necessary. For example, some- 
en a virus alone will not cause cancer; it 
wi do so, however, when administered along 
thee Certain carcinogenic chemicals. How, 
tan can it be argued, ask the theory's an- 
can, ts, that a virus is the cause of the 

cer? 
tonne Second objection simply repeats the 
tion Standing and unchallengeable observa- 
not that mice and chickens are, after all, 
has men, and where is the proof that a virus 

ever enused cancer in a human being? 
ot rail Dr. Robert J. Huebner, Director 
lst National Institute of Allergy and In- 
Nov ons Diseases, was invited to give the 

e Harvey lecture at the New York 
lectus Of Medicine. Huebner used his 

ure. which was entitled simply “Cancer 


an Infectious Disease,” to address himself - 


8 to these two basic objections, The 
ure, which has received little attention, 
the, very well prove to be a landmark in 
Hoek to defent cancer. 
tus zdebner attributed the widespread re- 
tellect o accept the virus theory to an in- 
the ASe impediment,” which prevents eyen 
Probles researchers at times from seeing the 
habit Clearly—namely, their ingrained 
disease” thinking of cancer as a unique 
hazily | With viruses now definitely, if still 
4 in the picture, Huebner believes there 
dite ls any real justification for such 


ad Miese nt ot disease put forth by the 
the hunters can apply equally well 

siste. us theory of cancer, Huebner in- 

bial th The central message of the micro- 

that a ROTY," he points out, “states simply 
an 


8 microbe is the ‘essential’ cause 
contribu ectlous disease, and that all other 
mess 8. factors necessary for its clinical 
Causes n are secondary or ‘proximate’ 


Pie. ae in tuberculosis, to take one exam- 
bacilus ¢ mete Presence of the tubercle 


Goes not automatically give rise to 
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the disease. Other predisposing factors or 
“proximate causes” are contributing—un- 
dernournishment perhaps, or hereditary 
factors, or lowered body resistance caused 
by some other infection. Without one or 
more of these factors, most of us can be in- 
fected with the TB bacillus yet never show 
any symptoms of TB. On the other hand, 
no combination of other factors can give a 
man TB without the presence of the bacil- 
lus. The germ, Huebner emphasizes, is the 
one unvarying factor in TB, and thus its 
essential cause, 

Many cancer virologists, including Hueb- 
ner, now theorize that a virus could play 
the same role in cancer as the TB bacillus 
does in TB. We know that a cancer-caus- 
ing virus may remain latent for years until 
either it is activated or the cell is made vul- 
nerable by the impact of radiation, by 
chronic irritation, or perhaps by the effect 
of some other virus. In any case, if it does 
indeed turn out that a virus is the invariably 
present factor in every case of cancer, then 
It is just as valid to call a virus the specific 
cause of cancer as it is to call a germ the 
specific cause of tuberculosis, 

Having disposed, by logic, of the objec- 
tion to the single-cause theory of cancer, 
Huebner next turned to the second objec- 
tlon—the absence of proof that viruses actu- 
ally can cause human cancers. Since people 
cannot be experimented with as mice can, 
direct proof Is hard to come by. Until more 
conclusive results are available from new 
human experiments just getting underway, 
logic must again serve, But Huebner's 
logic is powerful. 

In his lecture he pointed out, first, the 
remarkable physical resemblance between 
human cancers and those of mice and chick- 
ens, He then cited the impressive list of 
animal cancers that are definitely known 
to be caused by viruses. Even more im- 
pressive, he said, is a table of diseases caused 
by the same viruses in mice, in chickens, in 
cattle and in men. At this stage of his de- 
veloping argument, Huebner pointed out 
that nearly every type of virus afflicting the 
common house mouse also is found in man. 
So, Huebner concluded, if the same close- 
ly related viruses cause the same closely re- 
lated disenses—hepatitis, influenza, pneu- 
monia—in mice and men, and if mice and 
men get similar types of cancer, why should 
càncers in both not be caused by similar 
viruses? “Any other behavior on the part 
of nature,” sald Huebner, “would be quite 
out of character.” 3 

While countering the two basic objections 
of others, Huebner indicated that he himself 
had been somewhat bothered by an infre- 
quently discussed consideration—the fact 
that nearly all existing knowledge about 
cancer viruses had come from the study of 
tumors that were artificially induced. His 
concern, he said, had made him eager to 
study spontaneous cancer—that is, cancer 
acquired without any prompting by man. 

Settling upon the highly infectious mouse 
polyoma virus for their new study, Huebner 
and two associates at the National Institutes 


of Health, Dr. Wallace Rowe and Dr. Janet 


Hartley, had gone virus hunting. It did not 
take them long to find plenty of mice that 
had been inadvertently infected with poly- 
oma virus in laboratories and in commercial 
breeding establishments. The cancer virus, 
Huebner reported, “was maintained and dis- 
seminated in the laboratory by infected car- 
rier mice which excreted the virus.” Mice 
apparently got the infection either by breath- 
ing in the cancer virus or by eating large 
quantities of it. 

It had been easy endugh to see how poly- 
oma might spread from mice deliberately in- 
fected with it to healthy mice in adjacent 
cages. But Huebner and his two associates 
found infected mice in laboratories where 
no one had worked with the polyoma virus. 
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Hew did the virus get there? For a time the 
answer to that question remained a puzzle. 
Leaving the laboratories, Huebner’s col- 
leagues began to study the common house 
mouse in New York City tenements. In 
heavily infested houses, the mice were heay- 
lly infected with polyoma. Moreover, the 
virus was found in the sweepings from 
closets, kitchen cabinets and other such areas 
where mice hunt and play. From these facts 
it was easy to figure out how the virus per- 
5 it got there. But how did it get 
ere 


Ultimately, additional studies of mice on 
Maryland farms provided an answer of sorts. 
Almost everywhere Huebner and his asso- 
elates looked—in feed granaries, in hay sheds 
on livestock farms, in cereal grain storage 
sections of feed-and-grain mills—mice lived 
and bred in quantity, and perhaps one of 
every four was infected with polyoma virus— 
about the same proportion found among the 
mice in the urban tenements. 

Throughout. most of man's history mice 
have thrived in grain bins. In Huebner’s 
opinion the polyoma virus that spontane- 
ously infects so many urban mice quite likely 
comes from exposure to uncooked cereal 
grains that were contaminated by infected 
mice back on the farm. 

In the year and a half since Huebner gave 
his Harvey lecture he has intensified his field 
studies of the mouse polyoma virus. His 
own new data, combined with the new can- 
cer-virus information now flooding in from 
laboratories everywhere, leave Huebner more 
convinced than ever, in 1962, that cancer ts 
an infectious disease. 

Most of his current surveys of mice-on- 
the-farm are centered in Maryland, where 
Huebner works closely with Dr. W. Y. Chen, 
the cancer epidemiologist who directs the 
Hagerstown project. A young virologist on 
Huebner’s staff makes his permanent head- 
quarters in Hagerstown, and on Dr. Chen’s 
blackboard there is a diagram showing the 
possible ways in which infection might con- 
celvably spread from mice to men in Wash- 
ington County, Md. 

There is nothing unusual about Washing- 
ton County’s cancer statistics. The cancer 
statistics. The cancer rate there is about 
average for the Nation. As a matter of 
deliberate fact, it is a remarkably typical 
American county; this was a major considera- 
tion in choosing the area for study. Logi- 
cally, then, the findings there should be true 
for almost any U.S, county. 

AN ENTIRE COUNTY UNDER CLOSE SCRUTINY 

Washington County covers 460 square 
miles. It has an unusually stable and un- 
usually cooperative population of about 100,- 
000, and it is famous for the thoroughness 
of its recordkeeping. Five years ago the 
county health officer, Dr. W. Ross Cameron, 
who already had spent 5 years making can- 
cer surveys on his own, suggested Washing- 
ton County as an ideal human population 
laboratory for the National Cancer Insti- 
tute. When NCI decided to take up the 
suggestion, a local undertaker named Andrew 
Coffman built to order for NCI a laboratory 
and headquarters in Hagerstown. “I've 
buried a lot of people in my time,” Coffman 

explained, in offering the gift. “I'd like to 
help postpone some burials.” 

The researchers in Washington County 
have included not only physicians but soil 
scientists, chemists, ecologists, statisticians, 
cartographers, virologists and epidemiolo- 
gists. They have, in the words of one 
scientist, “put the county under a micro- 
scope,” going over the entire countryside the 
way a detective goes over a yictim’s backyard 
for clues that might lead to the murderer. 
In this case the dragnet is out for cancer, 
which is nothing if not a murderer. 

In their survey, the most massive of its 
kind ever undertaken, the Hagerstown 
scientists have gathered air samples, radia- 
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tion counts, soil and rock samples. They 
have noted geological formations and traced 
slopes and contours of the land. They have 
systematically studied the water, the plants 
and the animals. They already have inter- 
viewed 15,000 families, with emphasis on 
each member's medical history. They have 
accumulated detailed maps and aerial photo- 
graphs of every parcel of land in the county. 

There is a record of every house—when 
it was built, what it is made of, its heating 
system, water supply, soil, proximity to roads 
and powerlines, the radiation levels around it, 
foods grown, pets kept, and a medical his- 
tory of all its occupants as far back as pos- 
sible. They have pored over every scrap of 
the county's well-kept records. They have 
trapped mice, dissected chickens, and autop- 
sied cats. Their laboratory in Hagerstown 
is equipped with complex apparatus in im- 
posing array, which is kept busy analyzing 
representative specimens of Washington 
County’s flora and fauna and sticks and 
stones, 

They have found that not only individual 
houses and individual families but entire 
neighborhoods in the county are sometimes 
afflicted with much more than their propor- 
tionate share of cancer. In Dr. Chen’s office 
there are a number of county maps. The 
red pins on them denoting cancer locations 
are anything but randomly distributed. 
They tend, rather, to run in clusters. 
There Is, for example, a map of Hagerstown 
on Chen's wall with the city arbitrarily cut 
up into small segments, each about three 
city blocks square. In one such neighbor- 
hood there have been over 25 cases of leuke- 
mia and lymphoma in the past 30 years. In 
the neighborhood adjoining it there have 
been only three. 

Studies of the families, too, haye turned 
up @ good many with multiple cancer occur- 
rences. In these cancer families" the most 
striking incidence of the disease beyond 
what normally would be expected Is among 
husbands and wives. The next highest is 
among sisters, next among brothers, and last 
among brothers and sisters, This order of 
frequency, it has been pointed out, probably 
is also the order of intimacy which exists in 
most American family relationships. 

The Hagerstown family studies are being 
supplemented by many similar contemporary 
studies which have repeatedly shown mul- 
tiple histories of cancer in the same family 
within unusually short periods of time. In- 
teresting individual cases are reported now 
and then, too. In one instance an entire 
family of nine—mother, father, six children, 
and the lone grandchild—died of cancer. 
In another case four brothers all died of 
cancer which began on the lip. Similar 
family patterns keep turning up. 

NEW RESPECTABILITY FOR DISCARDED IDEAS 


Are such observations additional evidence 
to support the theory that cancer is infec- 
tious? The Hagerstown scientists are un- 
willing to speculate—for the record, at least. 
They simply offer up their data. 

A good bit of the Hagerstown data remains 
to be processed through the computing ma- 
chines even as more is being continuously 
collected. And the scientists emphasize that 
their survey is only preliminary to much 
more intensive studies of much larger popu- 
lation groups, But the tentative results lend 
new respectability to observations which 
were long ago discarded as “unscientific.” 
For example, the 19th century researchers 
found that cancer houses tended to be lo- 
cated—and eyen to group—in low-lying 
areas, in clay-rich solls, and near the banks 
of streams whose water usually was con- 
taminated. The same conditions appear gen- 
erally to be true in Washington County, 
Md., in 1962. And the statistical arguments 
that once were used to demolish these ob- 
servations no longer seem so convincing in 
1962. Nineteenth century researchers also 
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attributed significance to the presence of 
certain types of tree growths, which they 
believed to be caused by parasitic infection, 
in the vicinity of cancer houses. The 
Hagerstown scientists, too, have been giving 
special attention to cancerlike excrescences, 
called galls, which attack the trees of Wash- 
ington County. They have found a number 
of groves full of gall-afflicted trees. Some- 
times the growth spreads all the way around 
the trunk of the tree, practically doubling 
its diameter. In only two instances have 
such trees been found in the vicinity of 
houses. In both instances the dwellings 
were cancer houses. Despite the minimal 
size of the correlation, the Hagerstown scien- 
tists noted it with interest. 

They also noted with interest the high 
frequency of leukemia and related diseases 
in closely spaced graduating classes at a local 
high school. Some of the victims did not 
come down with the disease until after grad- 
uation, But while in school the boys and 
girls had, of course, enjoyed the contacts 
associated with normal curricular and extra- 
curricular involvements, 

As indicated, the case histories of these 
classes are by no means isolated examples of 
cancer types which have grouped in par- 
ticular areas. Dr. Michael B. Shimkin, who 
as Director of Field Studies for the National 
Cancer Institute also oversees the Hagers- 
town project, recently reported on several 
such “micro-epidemics.” 

But in central Africa something much 
bigger than a “microepidemic" has been 
raging for some time. In 1958 Dr, Denis 
Burkitt, a surgeon at Mulago Hospital in 
Kampala, Uganda, first called attention to 
the unusual frequency of malignant lym- 
phoma among children who came to the 
hospital for treatment. During the inter- 
vening years Burkitt and his colleagues have 
pursued this disease, noting carefully the 
age groups it affects and mapping a sharply 
limited “lymphoma belt“ across Equatorial 
Africa, The disease, Burkitt's study revealed, 
does not occur at altitudes above 5,000 feet 
or in climates where temperatures fall much 
below 60° F. The best present guess is that 
the disease is virus-caused, with the virus 
probably transmitted by an insect. Teams 
from France, England, and the United States 
are now working with Burkitt to see if they 
can find the insect and the virus—if indeed 
they do exist—which are responsible for 
making this strip of Africa a cancer area. 
If this intensive quest is successful, these 
scientists will have proved for the first time 
a direct causal connection between a virus 
and human cancer. 

If it can be proved that specific viruses 
definitely cause cancer, what is the real 
hope for developing an anticancer vaccine 
or yaccines? And how long should it take? 
The answers that scientists offer to these 
questions, as might be expected, are varied 
and often conflicting. Opinions about the 
feasibility of cancer vaccines and the speed 
with which they might be produced, are sur- 
rounded with cautionary qualifications. For 
one thing, no one knows how many different 
viruses may cause how many different kinds 
of cancer, A vaccine that might protect 
against, say, leukemia might not be effective 
against other types of cancer. But the more 
optimistic scientists feel certain that the 
answers will be In hand reasonably soon and 
that, when they are, the vaccines will follow 
within a relatively few years. 

Cancer, even if it is Infectious, still Is a 
special kind of disease. In addition to all 
the normal difficulties inherent in develop- 
ing any vaccine, a cancer vaccine would 
present peculiar problems of its own. Im- 
munization by vaccination ordinarily works 
by stimulating the body to produce anti- 
bodies that attack the invading organisms, 
But could antibodies attack a cancer virus 
once it has disappeared into the cell's own 
nucieus? A child, if he is vaccinated suffi- 
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ciently early, might be protected against 
future infection. Effective vaccines have in 
fact already been developed which protect 
mice and chickens against some forms of 
cancer, But in a human adult, if the in- 
fection already has taken hold (even though 
the virus remains latent), vaccinating 
against the virus might not suffice. It 
might be necessary to vaccinate against the 
malignant cells themselves. 

No one is sure this can be done. But many 
experiments currently are in progress in the 
United States and abroad, in animals and 
in humans, which already have provided 
promising but inconclusive results. One of 
the most dramatic of these experiments 18 
& continuing study by the Sloan-Kettering 
Institute in an Ohio prison, where human 
volunteers have been implanted with cancer 
cells. The results indicate that the defenses 
of the body against cancer—at least after 
transplant—can be stimulated by the tech- 
niques of immunology. And in Stockholm. 
too. Dr. Bertil Bjorklund of the Swedish 
State Bacteriological Laboratory is conduct- 
ing controversial experiments in immunology 
by injecting a vaccine made of dead cancer 
cells into volunteers. 


AN OBJECT LESSON FOR CANCER RESEARCHERS 


At this point in time, however, the story 
of cancer-virus research serves best perhaps 
as an object lesson to all cancer rese 
scientists. Josh Billings, the celebrated folk 
philosopher of the 1870's, once complained 
good-naturedly that people “know so much 
that ain't so.” To know a lot that ain't 
so is an all-too-human frailty—one easy 
to accept, to understand, and to forgive in 
the ordinary citizen. But in the scientist 
whom we expect to be openminded and ob- 
jective, such a shortcoming becomes crip- 
pling. All those who “knew” with such cer- 
tainty that cancer could not possibly be in- 
fectious now know that what they “knew 
ain’t necessarily so. The same is true for 
those who "knew" that a specific kind of . 
virus could cause only one kind of cancer, 
and for those who “knew” that cancer vi- 
ruses could not cause cancer in more than 
one species of animal, 

With other long-cherished shibboleths now 
being challenged on all sides, and with the 
public persuaded that the many millions 
of dollars lavished each year on cancer re- 
search are being used to explore every prom- 
ising path, the time has arrived for the sel- 
entists to take a sharp look at themselves 
for lingering symptoms of the Josh Billings 
syndrome. If they do this, and do it hon“ 
estly, it must surely speed the day when can 
cer, in the United States alone, no longer 
takes a life every 2 minutes of every hour, 
every single day of the year. 

MEDICINE’S MAVERICKS PRESS GERM THEORY 


All the cancer virus research described in 
the foregoing article has been done within 
the established rules set down by medical 
officialdom—by recognized scientists affliated 
with recognized institutions, But the revival 
of interest in the infectious theory of cancer 
underscores the plight of a group of maverick 
scientists who have been working on their 
own in an allied field, Their work cannot be 
called controversial; it is being ignored. 

Yet many of these independents, working 
alone in many countries, have arrived at the 
same conclusion: that cancer is caused by * 
bactertum—t.e., an old-fashioned germ- 
which, in its life cycle, goes through several 
forms, including a viruslike phase, Viruses 
are considered to be quite distinct from 
bacteria, Bacteria are full-fledged living or- 
ganisms; the much tinier viruses only spring 
into a sort of borrowed life when they pene- 
trate and take over a cell, 

Can bacteria have several forms, includ- 
ing one of virus size? Many bacteriologist® 
believe so. The idea that a virus can develop 
into a bacterium is certainly no more star- 
tung than, say, the transformation of an 
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insect from a wormlike larva Into a butter- 
Ar. The resulta of some research, recognized 
ugh still not altogether accepted, seem 
Prove that the TB bacillus, as one instance, 
many forms, including a viruslike phase. 
And the cancer bacterium—if it exists—is 
dupposed to be in the same family as the 
bacillus. 
leant cancer-germ theorists claim to have 
lated the cancer organism and grown it in 
ia Many claim that with it they have 
ced cancer in laboratory animals. Some, 
d the two on this page, even claim to have 
veloped vaccines for preventing, and 
lar for curing, cancer in humans. Sim- 
pe ere haye been made by others since 
B. 
Nearly an the cancer-germ theorists are 
5 with bona fide degrees in science or 
ha cine. Ignored by everyone else, they 
de in recent years begun to discover one 
er. They have formed an international 
kur nization and have held meetings where 
Bets, read research papers to one another. A 
ts scientist, Dr. F. J. G. van den Bosch, 
ane trying to strengthen the 400-member 
ka P he helped organize and turn it into 
heannfctive voice that will demand a wider 
faring 


ness scientists could be 100 percent 
85 ng. The capacity for self-delusion in re- 
are l3 well known. But their procedures 
torminalshitlorward. They guard no secret 
Dea Was. Their experiments aro easily re- 

— If the medical profession is in- 
mays dedicated to an all-out assault on the 
— ot cancer and to an all-avenues 
too h for a cure, the cancer-germ theorists 
— at least attention and perhaps 
kr bort—lf only because, in light of today’s 
the ty ledge, sclence cannot be absolutely sure 

they are absolutely wrong. 
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er r. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
` zou cannot beat the insight of a 
dran aa, newspaperman or radio 
the 8 Supposedly removed from 
Sup, instream of inside information, 
sue Bedi Preferring pleasurable pur- 
age to ther than hard work, they man- 
look d make their big-city counterparts 
Sad, indeed, in many instances. 
Such instance is the study of mili- 
for oecurement I have been making 
mentin, & year, which I have been docu- 
Theva © for several weeks in this House. 
Cation, mentioned before that communi- 
alerted Media the Nation over are 
mijt t the waste that is going on in 
to the lick oe ie I have alluded 
ments of the ee of some local seg 
IT would like to mention three 
ang hase editorials which have been read 
try. Ona in different parts of the coun- 
e editorial is from the Seymour 
e other newspaper in my district. 
tion er two were broadcast by radio 
Might IX. in Orangeburg, S.C. I 
in ee ai hore that I have stopped 
w 
ita delightful e ee and found 
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There is no reason for me to explain 
the editorials. They are self-explana- 
tory and they depict the support for my 
study that is coming from all over the 
Nation. I will have more to say about 
this support, and about some other mat- 
ters connected with my study in the 
near future. 

Tomorrow, I am happy to say, the 
Special Subcommittee on Investigations 
of the Armed Services Committee starts 
hearings on one procurement case I have 
mentioned. I am confident that my good 
friend and colleague Eppre HÉBERT will 
do his usual excellent job in conducting 
these hearings and I am happy to have 
been able to assist him to a degree. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend these edi- 
torials to my colleagues: 

From the Seymour (Ind.) Tribune, 
June 23, 1962} 
SOLE-SOURCE CONTRACTS 


In the past few months an almost unbe- 
lievable redtape tangle of Government 
waste has been brought to light involving 
military purchases and Government con- 
tracts. Ninth District Congressman Ear. 
Witson and his colleagues of both parties, 
who are striving for a more sane Govern- 
ment spending program, succeeded in bring- 
ing before the House of Representatives facts 
and figures that brought a unanimous vote 
to stifie the so-called sole-source program 
of military contracts. 

The sole-source program was introduced 
during the war. Most of us remember how 
we laughed at the tremendous expense of 
cértain efforts or items, We were at war 
then and had to joke about it. It was, 
naturally, a necessity to get things done no 
matter what the cost. 

Now, however, the war has been over for 
years, Yet the military still clings to many 
of the emergency measures introduced dur- 
ing those awful war years. These measures, 
including sole-source contracts, have been 
costing the American taxpayer untold bil- 
lions of dollars a year. In short, sole source 
works like this. 

An agency knows generally what it wants. 
Only certain specified industries are allowed 
to bid and even then the lowest bid means 
nothing. There are always clauses in the 
contract to allow for “negotiation” for cer- 
tain items which haven't been fully spelled 
out in the bid contracts, Often, following 
negotiation, the prices have been raised by 
great amounts—even though these “nego- 
tiated” items weren't submitted to other 
contractors. 

Congressman Witson and his group 
showed how certain items were submitted 
and contracts issued to a high bid and fol- 
lowing the negotiations the price was 
boosted even higher. They submitted proof 
in their one particular presentation that the 
negotiated items, according to other con- 
tractors, would have changed the price little, 
if any. Yet, on this one contract the nego- 
tlatlons brought the final price far, far above 
competing bids which were ignored. Under 
the sole-source pr the agency has al- 
most full power to name the contractor and 
price. 

In their one particular instance, Congress- 
man Wrtison and his colleagues showed that 
the military agency gave the final contract 
at a high price to a company which had on 
it payroll many, many retired officers of the 
military service issuing the contract. 

The American public could well urge rep- 
resentatives in our Nation's Capitol to “trim 
the fat” off much of the Government spend- 
ing by eliminating many of the so-called 
emergency measures put into force during 
World War I. That, as least, would be a 
start toward a more sane Government spend- 
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ing program, for no matter what any person 
says a government, no more than an indi- 
vidual citizen, can long keep going further 
into debt year after year. Repossession will 
inevitably come—sooner or late. 


pause 
FURTHER SUPPORT FoR THE LIBERTY 
AMENDMENT 

In 1962 South Carolina General Assembly 
adopted a resolution supporting the liberty 
amendment. The liberty amendment would 
get the Federal Government out of enter- 
prises that compete with business. The 
Federal Government operates, now, over 700 
corporate activities that compete with pri- 
vate enterprise. These Government “busi- 
nesses” have an annual operating loss around 
$19 billion a year. The losses amount to 
what you pay in Federal personal income 
taxes. An Indiana Congressman, Earn WIL- 
son, is putting into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp specific instances that show how 
these Government losses occur. Congress- 
man WILSON’s exposure of Navy purchasing 
without competitive bids shows how the 
Navy is paying a third to a half more than 
it should for defense spending. In view of 
defense spending being the largest item on 
the Government’s list this Is quite a sum 
of money. It can run as high as 612 to $15 
Dillion a year. 

The Navy’s excuse for not requiring bids 
is that it is in a hurry. But, Congressman 
Wrtson shows that one such contract has 
been for the same item for 12 years. When 
Congressman Wiison insisted on a competi- 
tive bid for this item the Navy found it 
could buy the same transitorized power sup- 
ply for half of the $2.5 million it had been 
paying. Congressman Witson is presenting 
to Co case after case of Navy procure- 
ment without bids and at excessive costs. 
So far, his figures indicate Uncle Sam is not 
a very good businessman, that we are paying 
$12 to $15 billion more for defense each 
year than is necessary. 

The supposition is that other Federal bu- 
reaus would be no better businessmen than 
the Navy purchasing department. In fact, 
that is the basis for the liberty amendment. 
Sponsors of the liberty amendment show 
that the Federal Government has an operat- 
ing loss yearly of around $19 billion in the 
700 corporate activities that it engages in, 
By selling these business enterprises to 
private enterprise, the Federal Government 
would save enough money so that it would 
not need any personal income taxes. Con- 
gressman WILsON’s exposure of the Navy 
purchasing practices corresponds to the 
claims of the liberty amendment sponsors. 
The South Carolina General Assembly has 
further support for its resolution favoring 
the liberty amendment. 

Tue Penanry or Bro Government Is Bia 
WASTE 


An Indiana Congressman, Earn WILSON, is 
delivering to his fellow Congressmen the 
fruit of a year’s research. Most people think 
that Government contracts are let on com- 
petitive bids. 
this far from true. 
the Navy’s contract for portable radios for 
the Marine Corps. Congressman WILSON 
presents the record. On March 22, 1962, the 
Navy let a contract for these radios without 
a competitive bid. The Navy's reason for not 
asking bids was that the radios were needed 
immediately. But, Congressman WILSON in- 
sisted on the Navy getting a competitive bid 
for these radios. The result? The second 
manufacturer bid $1.3 million less than the 
Navy had agreed to pay without a bid. 

Is this an exception? Congressman WIL- 
Son has in hand five other Navy contracts 
for other things let without competitive 
bids. In these six Navy contracts without 
bids originally, but with bids later, Con- 
gressman Wilson has picked up over $6 
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million for the taxpayer in just a few 
months. If his figures hold up, this Indiana 
Congressman is going to show that the tax- 
payer is being soaked $46 billion for $30 
billion of defense hardware. That remains 
to be seen, but it demopstrates a point in 
favor of the Government getting out of 
business enterprises. 

The South Carolina General Assembly 
adopted a resolution supporting the liberty 
amendment. The liberty amendment would 
require the Federal Government to liquidate 
over 700 corporate enterprises in which it is 
competing with private business. The sav- 
ings in operating losses would make it un- 
necessary for you ever again to have to pay 
Federal personal income taxes. Navy pro- 
curement under Congressman WISsox's dili- 
gent research is an example of bureaucracy's 
carelessness with other people's money. The 
penalty of big government is big waste. 
South Carolina is the sixth State to adopt 
the liberty amendment. When you are visit- 
ing or writing your family and friends else- 
where, tell them about the liberty amend- 
ment that would save you the price of your 
Federal personal income tax and return to 
private business more than 700 corporate en- 
terprises now being operated by the Federal 
Government. 


Winning 4-H Club Essay: “Between the 
Lakes National Recreation Area” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK A. STUBBLEFIELD 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the projects in which the 4-H 
Clubs in Kentucky participated this 
spring was an essay contest concerning 
the proposed national recreation area, 
which would involve a number of acres 
along the Kentucky-Tennessee border. 

Eighty senior 4-H members from some 
nine counties attended two special train- 
ing meetings on the project, and 36 wrote 
essays and entered them in county con- 
tests. The project was discussed with 
teenage 4-H Clubs and with high school 
groups totaling about 1,600 boys and 
girls in the 10-county area. 

I would like to submit the winning 
essay written by Miss Vicki Wiercoich of 
Paducah, Ky. 

The essay follows: 

BETWEEN THE LAKES NATIONAL RECREATION 
AREA 


(By Vicki Wiercoich) 


May I introduce myself? I am a large 
piece of land, 140,000-180,000 acres, lying be- 
tween two great manmade bodies of water 
and connecting two States. My possibilities 
are unlimited; at this moment important 
men in Washington D.C. are trying to pro- 
mote me. To the people in the two States I 
cover, I can mean a new livelihood. 

To be exact, I am the land lying between 
Kentucky Lake and Barkley Lake; part of me 
is in Kentucky, the rest in Tennessee. Al- 
though Barkley Lake has not reached its 
shoreline, engineers have figured just where I 
will extend. They say I will have a 300-mile 
shoreline, at this moment undeveloped. An 
open canal 300 feet wide, 14% to 2 miles long 
will cut through me to joint Barkley and 
Kentucky Lakes. When I think of all the 
things that farsighted, resourceful, dedi- 
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cated people can do with me, I sure feel like 
a gold mine. 

Do you realize that tourists In the United 
States spend $57 billion a year for recreation? 
The Kentucky Lake area around me received 
$250 million of this last year so try to figure 
when Barkley Lake is finished and I have 
been deyeloped, just a little, how much in- 
come I can bring to this part of the United 
States. If you drew a 500-mile radius around 
me, I can touch the pocketbook of 70 mil- 
lion people. 

Maybe you are saying “All that piece of 
land thinks of is money,” but that’s not my 
main wish. What I really want is for people 
to come, see, and enjoy me. I can entertain 
all ages on a very inexpensive vacation or a 
luxurious visit. When I become a Federal 
resource I can not be exploited. 

I can visualize a father fishing in our 
lakes. He can try his luck almost anytime 
of the year but early spring and late fall is 
an angler's paradise. If he likes to hunt, 
there will be portions of me where he will 
find deer, wild turkey, geese, ducks, quail, 
rabbit, dove, or coon. Using gun or bow and 
arrow he may find a happy hunting ground. 

Next think of mother resting in the sun 
on my beaches. If she would like to sight- 
see, the area around me has many interesting 
sights, The locks of the dams that hold 
back my border are engineering feats—to see 
a huge boat and barge lock though is an un- 
forgettable experience. In nearby Paducah, 
she could see the home of former Vice Presi- 
dent Barkley, the large atomic energy plant, 
the buried Indian city at Wickliffe, also the 
point where the muddy Ohio River and green 
Tennessee River meet. 

Suppose there is a teenage boy and girl in 
the family, both would enjoy the boating, 
swimming, and waterskiing. If the boy were 
scientific minded he would certainly enjoy 
seeing Calvert City for here is an excellent 
example of industry taking advantage of the 
abundant power produced by the dams, 
transportation of the rivers, and giving in 
return, jobs for the local citizens. He might 
also enjoy visiting our coalfields, or picking 
up fossils lying on my shoreline that are over 
500 million years old. They are his just for 
the finding. 

Now that teenage girl, maybe she is in- 
terested in trees, birds, flowers, and boys. 
The first three are growing and living in 
abundance on my hills or valleys; as to the 
fourth, the lifeguards on my beaches or the 
busboys in the resort are college boys helping 
pay their way through school. 

We must not forget the youngster; to have 
him happy means a pleasant trip for the 
whole family, It takes only water, in its 
natural habitat, sun, dirt, and food to make 
him enjoy his vacation; thus a campfire with 
hot dogs after a day on the beach will make 
him sleep like a log. 

Now that we have considered a family on 
vacation, let's think of the families who are 
living on me now. What will happen to 
them if I am made a national resource area? 
Those important men I mentioned earlier, 
Senator Morron and Senator Cooper from 
Kentucky; Senator Kerauver and Senator 
Gore from Tennessee; Congressman Bass 
from Tennessee and the leader of the pro- 
posed bill, Congressman STUBBLEFIELD of 
Kentucky at this moment are protecting the 
private enterprise within my bounds. 

I must tell you that part of me exists as 
a Kentucky Woodlands National Wildlife 
Refuge primarily maintained in its natural 
condition as a protected habitat for birds and 
other animals. This would not have to be 
bought—the Federal Government also owns 
my valuable shoreline. What is left of me is 
characterized by relatively low land values, 
the higher priced areas have been omitted. 

I must admit that I have a few faults but 
with Federal help we can overcome them. 
My soil is not for farming for it is 
rocky and hilly; some of my best farmland 
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will be inundated when Barkley Lake rises: 
so let's try to get that recreation money. It 
is estimated that within 8 to 10 years after 
I am established, 4 million persons wil) visit 
me annually, with recreation as their main 
object. They can certainly reach me with 
ease for the new superhighways are near. 
plus the airstrips and waterways. One mare 
point in my favor is the weather, I can be 
visited and enjoyed most anytime of the year-. 

Now, I have told you who I am, where Í 
am, and what I hope will happen to me. 
You might remember that at one time Cape 
Hatteras National Seashore was stubbornly 
opposed but once established has brought 
great prosperity and economic stability to 
the North Carolina region. Where 100, 
people visited the seashore annually now 
only 6 years later 348,000 visit it, We could 
do the same but have them visit us by the 
millions. 

If all who hear my story will promote me. 
your children and grandchildren will be 
living in a recreation paradise. 


A Tribute to Herbert Bienstock, New 
York’s Chief Labor Statistician 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I take 
pleasure in noting the recent promotion 
of Herbert Bienstock, a career Govern- 
ment economist, to the post of director 
of the Middle Atlantic region of of 
U.S. Labor Department's Bureau 
Labor Statistics. 

This well-earned recognition is a 518“ 
nificant tribute to Mr. Bienstock’s * 
ents, his dedication and hard work. J 
is heart warming such superior ability 
is recognized and that such a man is 
rewarded for years of devoted service 
to the public. Mr. Bienstock is a cred 
to Government workers everywhere 
I am proud to number him among my 
constituents, $ 

As a native New Yorker living in Bay 
side, Queens, Mr. Bienstock’s new 
pointment makes him chief of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics for the five 
State area of New York, New Jersey’ 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Delaw 
The new regional director joined 
BLS in 1945 after serving in the nt 
during World War II and has taug d 
economics and finance at Long Isla” 
University. 

The fact-finding bureau which 7 
Bienstock heads conducts research 
manpower and occupational outlook 


employment and unemployment, pricing 


and living conditions for the Labor Pe- 
partment. With a man like Mr. Bie? 
stock at the helm, I feel confident th 
New York regional office is under superb 
direction. ted 
Mr. Speaker, under permission gran to 
to extend my remarks I would like 
place in the Recorp a most meaning! 
recent speech—abridged—by Mr. Bien 
stock which I believe well demonstrate 
his keen grasp of the many faceted eg 
bor problems now facing the Unite” 
States. The presentation, “The pis 
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Placed Person of the 1960's: The Un- 
Skilled, the Aging and Youth,” was 
Made in Atlantic City, N.J., on June 4, 
1962, before the National Conference of 
Jewish Communal Services. 

I commend the speech to my col- 
league. It is timely, enlightening, and 
formative. . 

The speech follows: 

THE DISPLACED PERSONS OF THE 1960's: THE 
UNSKILLED, THE AGING, AND YOUTH 
‘Speech by Herbert Bienstock, regional di- 
rector, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, before the National 
Conference of Jewish Communal Services, 

Atlantic City, N.., June 4, 1962) 


1 In these days of Glenn and Carpenter we 
€nd to think of the shape of the future as 
ving the outlines of an Atlas or Redstone 
Phe or of a Polaris missile nose cone. In 
Pie with regard to the manpower posture 
r the Nation, an hourglass would be a more 
ebbroprlate symbol of the shape ot things to 
pang the decade of the sixties, it 
in anticipated that we will see a vast influx 
to the labor market of large numbers of 
th persons, as well as strong growth in 
€ age group 45 and over. At the same 

» In the middle years of working life, 
Ages 25 to 44, the growth of the work force 
— less rapid and, indeed, in the age 
N 35 to 44 an actual decline is antici- 


ten 7 trends have considerable implica- 
— tor persons in communal work and 
dance activities. 
10 In order to evaluate these implications, it 
to first describe the kinds of 
beeubatlonat and industrial shifts that have 
n Occurring in the economy over the past 
me © or more. These long-term develop- 
2 mts have an important bearing on the 
sntracter of the economically displaced per- 
M8 Of the 1960's. 
INDUSTRIAL TRENDS 


narace the end of World War H. manu- 
mo aring, mining and construction as a 
P have increasea by 18 percent as com- 
total = eh overall increase of 30 percent in 
Ployment. arm wage and salary worker em 
8 relative decline in the importance of 
Ployment in the goods-producing indus- 
the and the growth in the importance of 
abour Mice-Producing industries resulted in 
of t 1950, for the first time in the history 
Were $ country, in a situation where there 
Actually more persons employed in the 
tion Uction of services than in the produc- 
ol goods. 
pine? changing patterns of industrial em- 
least ent result from many factors, not the 
Of which are shifts in consumer spend- 
Spe habits. When-consumers change their 
— habits, unemployment may be 
Src in the industries they shift away 
When A lot of s lost their jobs 
anthy consumers shifted to autos. A lot of 
3 miners were put out of work when 
and © decided to heat thelr homes with oil 
time he This has been going on for a long 
but there is some evidence that changes 
coming faster now. 


amas: big shift occurred in the late 1950's, 


that © are still feeling its effects. Until 
time consumers had been spending 


nea? on autos, appliances, and houses. 
ang zus h created by a depression 
shir War were largely filled, consumers 


things away from these key industries to 

ecte pihan as services, do-it-yourself proj- 

result. ture, education, and travel. As a 

unten many workers employed in producing 
and appliances lost thelr jobs. 

“re has been a lot of discussion in recent 
occupati ot the impacts of automation on 
suh onal structure and I will discuss this 
“quently, but we should not lose sight 
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of the importance of changes in consumer 
spending habits in this connection. 

As for automation, this is a term that is 
often used as a synonym for technological 
development, something that has been going 
on since the invention of the wheel. Despite 
its great potentialities for good, technological 
change is often regarded with suspicion and 
fear. The Improved living standards which 
it makes possible may involve heavy costs 
to a small but significant part of the labor 
force—those who lose their jobs and their 
occupations as workers are replaced by 
machines. 

One effect of automation and changing 
technology is to make certain skills obsolete. 
Here one comes face to face with the prob- 
lem of one important group of economic dis- 
placed persons of the 1960's, those whose skill 
has been made obsolete because of tech- 
nological development. New job openings 
very often demand skills which are different 
from those the displaced workers have. 


OCCUPATIONAL PATTERNS 


Whatever the cause for changes in the oc- 
cupational structure of the Nation, it is 
clear that the patterns of occupational 
change during the decade of the 1960's, hold 
many implications for persons in guidance 
and communal work. It is important for 
people in this field to understand the pat- 
terns of occupational growth and develop- 
ment in this Nation and the projections for 
the years ahead. 

Changes in industries, which are the sup- 
pliers of jobs, have been accompanied by 
changes in the nature of occupations and 
the numbers of people employed in them. 
These changes have been going on for many 
decades in every major occupational group. 
Some groups of occupations have been grow- 
ing rapidly; others have been rising or falling 
from one decade to the next without con- 
sistent pattern. 


The professional and other white-collar. 


occupations have grown fastest over the past 
50 years, and this pattern is expected to 
continue into the decade of the sixties. Dur- 
ing the period from 1960 to 1970, our studies 
indicate an increase of better than 40 per- 
cent in employment in the professional and 
technical occupations. 

Considerable variation is anticipated 
among specific occupational categories in 
this group. Employment growth in the 
scientific and technical occupations is ex- 
pected to be at a rate of about twice as fast 
the overall 40-percent increase, while some 
of the more traditional professions, such as 
the ministry, medicine, and the law, are 
growing at a less rapid rate, 

In general, the projections for the decade 
of the sixties indicate that the fastest occupa- 
tional growth will occur in those job cate- 
gories requiring the greatest degree of edu- 
cation and training. Among the manual 
occupations, the need for skilled craftsmen 
will increase, but, and this is extremely sig- 
nificant in pinpointing the economic dis- 
placed persons of the 1960's, the unskilled 
group of job categories is not expected to 
increase at all in the face of about a 20- 
percent growth anticipated in the total labor 
force. This is one of the major challenges 
to the guidance community, and to the 
Nation, of the decade of the sixties. 

It is evident that the occupationally un- 
skilled person is becoming increasingly a 
“displaced” person in the labor force of the 
1960's. Examination of the unemployment 
data. which are released month after month 
by the Labor Department clearly substan- 
tiates this conclusion. Occupationally, the 
unemployed tend to be concentrated in jobs 
with low skill requirements; for example, la- 
borers except farm and mine (with an em- 
ployment rate of 14.5 percent in 1961), 
operatives (9.6 percent), and service workers, 
except private household (7.4 percent). At 
the same time, unemployment rates for per- 
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sons at higher skill levels are running at 
one-half to one-quarter the rate for unskilled 
persons. The incidence of unemployment is 
very clearly associated with occupational 
skill and educational attainment, 
POPULATION AND LABOR FORCE TRENDS 


While these dramatic changes in industry 
structure, occupational composition, and 
technological development in industry are 
taking place, important changes in the age 
composition in the labor force are also an- 
ticipated. One of the most important fea- 
tures of the Nation's long-range manpower 
situation, and one which is probably of over- 
riding importance to all of us, involves the 
sheer numbers of people that are expected 
to enter the labor force of the 1960's and 
how they are expected to distribute them- 
selves in terms of age. 

In the next decade the working popula- 
tion of this Nation is expected to show its 
biggest increase in our history. An increase 
of 1314 million is expected in the Nation's 
work force during the 1960's, While there 
will be those who will be leaving the work 
force through death, retirement, marriage, 
and childbearing by women, the record net 
increase will result primarily from an un- 
precedented 26 million new young workers 
coming into the American job market, 40 per- 
cent more than during the decade of the 
1950's. 

It has been said, “What is past is prolog.” 
The low birth rates which prevailed in this 
Nation during the period of the great depres- 
sion and the sharp upward jump in the 
Nation's birth rate which began in 1947 fol- 
lowing World War II, both will have a sig- 
nificant influence in the manpower structure 
of this Nation during the 1960's. The low 
birth rates of the 1930's will result in a sharp 
contraction of persons between ages 35 to 44, 
available to the Nation’s work force during 
the decade of the 1960's. Indeed, in this age 
group, the Nation’s work force will show a 
net decline in the next decade. On the other 
hand, the sharp post World War II jump in 
the Nation's birth rate will result in an in- 
creasingly larger number of young persons 
reaching the working age of 18 beginning in 
1965. 

One other large group will play a pivotal 
role in our manpower future—the so-called 
“older” workers—persons 45 years of age and 
over. They are going to account for about 2 
out of every 5 of the net increase in this 
decade's labor force. Another group which 
will become increasingly important in the 
Nation's work force are its women workers. 
By 1970, one out of every three workers will 
be a woman. 

This broad-brush picture of our upcoming 
manpower supply thus looks like an hour- 
glass, a bulge at both ends of the age scale, 
both in the numbers and proportions of 
workers, but a very narrow waist at the cen- 
tral age groups. 

YOUNG WORKERS 


The large number of young people entering 
the work force will make the job of educating 
youth for the decade ahead more difficult, 
Young people reaching 18 years of age are 
expected to increase especially fast, from 
2.6 million in 1960 to 3.8 million in 1965, up 
nearly 50 percent in only 5 years, The 1965 
rate will continue through 1970, 

Because of this increase, the number of 
new workers entering the labor force will 
mount steadily. Young people between 16 
and 19 have traditionally contributed the 
great majority of new entrants to the labor 
force annually. By the late 1960's, 3 million 
of them are expected to start their work 
careers each year, compared with a present 
annual rate of about 2 million. Altogether, 
26 million young people will enter the labor 
force during the 1960's, 40 percent more 
than in the decade of the fifties. 

On the whole, these young workers will 
have more education than those who started 
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working during the 1950's. About 70 per- 
cent of them will be at least high school 
graduates and 26 percent will haye some 
college education, whereas only 60 percent of 
the young people who entered the work force 
in the 1950’s were high school graduates and 
only 22 percent had some college education, 
Nevertheless, millions of young workers will 
still lack a high school education. Current 
trends indicate that about 7.5 million of the 
young people entering the labor force during 
the 1960's will not have completed high 
school, and that 2.5 million of these will not 
have completed even the eighth grade. 

When these young people look for work, 
many of them will meet serlous difficulties. 
Young workers usually have higher unem- 
ployment rates than experienced workers, 
Even during the 1950's when job oppor- 
tunities for young people were, on the whole, 
favorable, and when their numbers were 
comparatively low because of the low birth 
rates of the 1930's, unemployment rates 
for this age group remained higher than for 
older workers. In April 1962, for example, 
the unemplorment rate of young men aged 
14-19 who were in the civilian labor force 
was 13.5 percent. Comparable rates of work- 
ers over 25 ran from 4.2 to 5 percent. This 
pattern has varied but little during periods 
of recession and periods of improved eco- 
nomic activity. Whatever the current em- 
ployment situation may be, young people 
who are just starting to earn a living are 
likely to have more difficulty than their 
elders. 

Many factors contribute to this difficulty. 
Obviously, lack of work experience is one. 
Employers may prefer to hire people who 
have already acquired work discipline. More 
important, however, young people in this 
age group frequently cannot offer a specific 
skill in the job market, or they have not 
stayed in school long enough to acquire an 
acceptable amount of basic education. This 
is especially true of the high school drop- 
outs, 

While the task of absorbing this vast 
stream of young people pouring into the 
work force in the decade of the sixties is a 
difficult one at best, it is complicated indeed 
for the high school dropout. This group 
of young people seem certain to be among 
the economic displaced persons of the sixties 
although more accurately they can be de- 
scribed as the “unplaced” persons of the six- 
ties. Even today the unemployment rate for 
the high school dropout runs about four 
times as high as the rate of persons with 
some college education and twice as high as 
the rate for high school graduates. Certainly 
in the years ahead, as the demand for skills 
increases 


and the demand for unskilled work-. 


ers declines, it is to be anticipated that the 
untrained, unskilled dropout will find the 
going difficult in the labor force of the space 
age. 

OLDER WORKER 

Another group which fs growing in im- 
portance in the Nation's work force and 
which it is anticipated will experience some 
difficulty as a result of the general skill up- 

of the work force is the so-called 
“older” worker group. 

The number of older workers is steadily 
increasing. ‘The number of workers over 45 
years of age grew by 6 million in the decade 
of the 1950's and will increase by more than 
51g million in the 1960's, By 1975 almost 
another 2 million will be added. 

This expansion of the older worker group 
is occurring despite the leveling off in the 
employment of men over age 65. The ex- 
panding old age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram, coupled with rapid extensions of pri- 
yate and government pensions, is resulting 
in the earlier retirement of aged workers. 
There is also a steady growth in the number 
of both men and women workers in the 20 
years prior to age 65. This is partly due to 
larger numbers of persons surviving in those 
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age groups, but it is also due to the grad- 
ually increasing participation of women in 
work outside the home. 

Older workers present a special set of 
problems to the community and to guidance 
and placement agencies. Our studies have 
shown that the productivity of older work- 
ers compares favorably with that of other 
age groups. Not that all older workers are 
excellent. If they weren't good workers in 
their thirties, why should we expect them 
to be in thelr sixties? There are good, bad, 
and indifferent workers at all ages. 

On the job In a stable situation the older 
worker Is a real asset to industry but once 
he becomes displaced from a job situation 
his problems really begin to develop. 

Once out of work, the older worker en- 
counters special difficulties in finding a job. 
Such a worker in a distressed area may not 
find any jobs available in his own industry. 
The older worker (and for this purpose al- 
most any worker, man, or woman, over age 
40, must be counted in this class) encounters 
many handicaps and obstacles which are 
peculiar to this age group. 

For example, if he is In a distressed area, 
and his industry is on the decline, he finds 
it extremely difficult to move away. He has 
built up a structure of seniority and pen- 
sion rights, vacations, and sick benefits. In 
many cases he has developed a specialized 
skill which Is not readily transferable to an- 
other employer's operations. All of his 
vested interests in the job lead the unem- 
ployed worker to hang on as long as possible 
before leaving the area. 

In addition to an investment in his job, 
the worker usually has an Investment in a 
home, and all the intangible social ties to 
the community. Owning a home is perhaps 
the most formidable barrier to moving out 
of a labor surplus area. Most houses are 
purchased when times are good and house 
prices are high. Prices of houses are down 
when an area is depressed, and indeed, sell- 
ing is often dificult at any price. Under 
these conditions, selling a house could mean 
a loss of several thousand dollars, represent- 
ing a lifetime debt for most workers. More- 
over, the unemployed worker presumably 
would be moving to a growing, prosperous 
community, where house prices probably 
would be far higher than in his hometown. 
When one adds to this potential loss the 
ordinary costs of moving, it is easy to see 
that leaving a community cannot be under- 
taken casually. 

But let us look at another side of the 
picture. Suppose the older worker Is em- 
ployed in a prosperous community, but at 
a skill which has become displaced by tech- 
nological advancement. What are his 
chances of acquiring another job in a new 
line of work? 

The problem he encounters is that the 
occupations which are declining are those 
requiring less education and less skill. We 
have seen that the demand for unskilled 
workers in industry is not growing; the only 
openings are replacements. On the other 
hand, the most rapid expansion is occurring 
in the white-collar occupations. The num- 
ber of clerical and sales workers will increase 
by nearly 30 percent during the sixties com- 
pared with the expected 20-percent increase 
the labor force as a whole. There is in 
process a pronounced and continued decline 
in the relative demand for manual workers, 
unskilled workers, plant workers, etc., and, 
conversely, a rapidly rising demand for 
workers in the seryice groups, offices and the 
professional and technical job areas. 

But these expanding occupations nearly all 
require more than average education. But 
older workers often do not have the school- 
ing which is necessary. For example, in 
March 1959, persons in the labor force be- 
tween the ages of 25 and 45 had completed, 
on the average, more than 12 years of school. 
The age group 45-54 had completed only 
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10.8 years on the average; the group 55-65 
barely 8.9 years, and the group 65 years and 
over only 8.6 years. In other words, any 
older worker coming from the heavy manu- 
facturing industries may be short on the 
education required in the expanding job 
fields. 

Thus the challenges of the sixties with 
regard to older workers is the question 
whether they can readily acquire the edu- 
cation and training they need to compete in 
the job world or whether they continue to 
swell the rolls of the long-term unemployed. 
Today, workers over 45 account for almost 
40 percent of those unemployed more than 
27 weeks or more. 

It is this challenge that is being faced bY 
the manpower development and training 
program now being organized by the U.S. 
Department of Labor. 

CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


We are now almost one-quarter of the 


‘way through this decade, which at the out- 


set was termed hopefully “the soaring 
sixties.” In the area of worker displace- 
ment we have developed some very difficult 
problems, 

We have noted that labor displacement has 
been occurring most rapidly among workers 
at the lowest skill levels or among those 
whose skill is no longer in demand and not 
easily transferable. 

It is clear that multitudes of opportunities 
will open up for Jobseekers during the years 
ahead. The ability of workers to embrace 
these opportunities will, however, depend to 
an important extent on their education and 
training, The job world of the future obyv!- 
ously calls for people who have a marketable 
skill. The day of the “I can do anything 
applicant is definitely past. In these days 
of increasing complexity of jobs and of pro- 
fessional specialization, no one, whether 
young or old, will be able to offer such versu- 
tility in the job market, The unskilled, un- 
trained worker is high on the list of dis- 
placed” persons of the 1960's. 

Since the fastest growing occupations also 
call for the most education or specialized 
training, it becomes obvious that a young 
worker's chances for a steady, well-paylng 
job in many areas of our economy will 
substantially less if he does not have 
least a high school education. For 
„growth“ jobs, in professional and scientific 
and technical fields especially, he must have 
considerably more. 


Cleveland’s Sabin Oral Sundays Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Sabin oral vaccine type II will be avail- 
able to Members and their staffs in the 
first-aid rooms of the Capitol and the 
office buildings on tomorrow, Thursday. 
and Friday, June 29. I would urge 
everyone not to miss it. 

My hometown did itself proud wher 
type I was given. In Cleveland, an 
its almost €0 neighboring communities 
within Cuyahoga County, 1,529,548 per 
sons were given Sabin oral vaccine type 
during a total of a little over 12 houri 
on two Sunday afternoons, May 27 an 
June 3. Latest census figures for 
area show a total population of 1.634.463. 
That means the vaccine was given 
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93.5 percent of the Cuyahoga County 

Population. Don Dunham, medical edi- 
of the Cleveland Press, summed up 

Rare pe of the program in these 
rds: 


This was one of the finest hours of Amer- 
ican medicine. It was the flowering of the 
finest in community responsibility. 


Believing my colleagues will be inter- 
ested, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
Clude as part of my remarks the prelim- 

report of the Academy of Medicine 
of Cleveland on the first two Sundays of 
Sabin oral vaccine program. 
The report follows: 
PORT ON First Two SUNDAYS. OF SABIN 
ORAL VACCINE 


This was one of the finest hours of 
fimetican medicine, It was the flowering of 
Da finest in community responsibility.” 
la n Dunham, medical editor of the Cleve- 

nd Press used these words to describe the 
t incomprehensible success of the 
Opening phase of Cleveland's three-part 
Sabin oral vaccine cam against polio. 
t t is now safe to say that polio, at lease 
Ci I. has been eliminated from Greater 
bev tand. Never before in history, either 
ere or abroad, has a major metropolitan 
ang unity even attempted to wipe out polio 
ach, the threat of polio epidemic, let alone 
eve it. 
Cleveland, and its almost 60 neighbor- 
1 B29 Hen nunttles within Cuyahoga County, 
eine as Persons were given Sabin oral vac- 
12 type I, during a total of a little over 
and ours on 2 Sunday afternoons, May 27 
June 3. Latest census tract figures for 
living area show a total population of 
463. That means that the vaccine was 
n to 93.5 percent of the Cuyahoga 
ty population. We must do this huge 
comet, twice again for types III and II to 
has Plete the protection. Medical testimony 
Shown that any area whose residents are 


1.834 
Rive: 


Will be rid of polio and the threat of 
ae epidemic forever, so long as a simple 
tain Continuing check is made to make cer- 
each that newborn children are immunized 


the words 
ve of Dr. Albert B. Sabin, de- 
rg oes the Sabin oral vaccine, “There 
the n no record like that anywhere in 
Teapanee t; This is the most extraordinary 
You I ever have heard of anywhere. 
Temas Ple in Cleveland must have done a 
job. This is the most unique 

somebod nt in all the world. I hope that 
reasons y does a real job of analyzing the 
b, for your great success so that they 
them Passed on to other cities to help 
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— Sabin's comment is of especial value 
8 erit when one considers that in the 
ment deln brief time since his develop- 
Dillion the Sabin oral vaccine, some 283 
lion in bersons—including at least 70 mil- 
in Othe Soviet Russia, and thousands more 
Biren Sai Iron Curtain nations—have been 
Palgne bin oral vaccine. But in such cam- 
= there was hardly a feeling of volun- 
Rust an lpatlon. Moreover, in none of the 
Provide or Communist world programs to 
Co Sabin oral vaccine was any complete 
in 4 panty of metropolitan size immunized 
mon 1e campaign. Perhaps because it 
th 25 easy to handle such a program of 
Comm ture in a regimented way of life, 
ducted wt World immunizations were con- 
Commusn. highly segmented basis. In any 
tributea tz the Sabin oral vaccine was dis- 
to schoolchildren at one time, later 

ar ages—from 6 weeks to 102 
Bethe und of all walks of life thronged to- 

to receive their Sabin oral vaccine. 
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Dr. Sabin expresses hope that someone 
analyzes the Greater Cleveland program to 
determine the reasons for its great success. 
Knowledgeable people here in Cleveland are 
attempting to analyze those reasons, and 
most of the experts believe the major reason 
for such great success lies within the hearts 
and souls of Greater Cleveland and its peo- 
ple. We feel that this truly stupendous 
project could have succeeded only in Cleve- 
land. This city has a long and treasured 
history for being warmhearted, openhanded 
and considerate to all persons of any socio- 
economic level, 

There is evidence on every hand for the 
above statement. Cleveland was the birth- 
place of, and serves as a pattern for, Com- 
munity Fund appeals. Cleveland is the home 
of newspapers that devote major parts of 
their front pages to such completely Cleve- 
land affairs as golden wedding parties for as 
many as 2,500 persons who have been married 
for more than 50 years, Toyshop Boxing shows 
to make certain that children in blighted 
areas get some Christmas toys, a “big hand” 
editorial on the front page in which an in- 
dividual or, rarely, an enterprise, such as SOS, 
is given the accolade of the community, city 
championship football games in which all 
proceeds are distributed to the area's needy 
in the form of Christmas dinners. 

This demonstrates, in part, the tremen- 
dous “heart” of Cleveland and its people. 
Probably no other large metropolitan city 
has ever demonstrated such heart so con- 
sistently and in so many ways. 

That Cleveland could turn out 1,500,000 
people in orderly fashion to take vaccine, 
with only a scant 7 weeks in which to pre- 
pare the crash campaign, comes as a shock- 
ing surprise to some people, both in and out 
of town, unacquainted with this city’s day 
in, day out accomplishments and capabilities. 
No civil defense effort has even remotely af- 
fected so many people at one time. By com- 
parison, Toronto—a metropolis of compa- 
rable size and population—distributed Sabin 
oral vaccine in a similar mass-immunization 
program; but was able to give the Sabin oral 
vaccine to only 1 of 7 persons. 

Often Greater Cleveland is the unsung 
great city of America until a given program 
stuns people into its actual worth and ex- 
traordinary abilities. This city produces 
more than $4 billion worth of goods each 
year, but few consumer products would ad- 
vertise its name. This quiet city is a metal- 
working city, the number one city in the 
world in manufacture of. parts, especially 
automotive and aviation parts; this is the 
paints capital of the world and way at the 
top in vast production of chemicals. It is 
second only to Detroit in production of auto- 
mobiles. Cleveland controls the majority of 
all coal and iron ore interests. Itis the third 
largest steelmaking center in the Nation; it 
is one of the most active financial centers in 
the country; it is second in the manufacture 
of machine tools; and this city controls all 
but 12 percent of the shipping on the Great 
Lakes. 

Culturally, Cleveland’s art museum, the 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra and the 
Cleveland Public Library have attained 
worldwide renown and respect. 

Educationally, Cleveland's public and 
parochial school systems y are un- 
matched by any other metropolitan com- 
munity, and some of Cleveland’s suburbs 
have even better systems, 

Medically, Cleveland ranks with any other 
community in the Nation. University hos- 
pitals and several others in the area rank 
among the leading medical centers in the 
Nation. Medical research in Cleveland 
during the past 25 years has ranked with any 
center. And it should be mentioned that 
Cleveland is the home of Dr. Frederick Rob- 
bins who shared the Nobel Prize for his re- 
search work that led to development of both 
Sabin and Salk polio vaccines. 
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That is a quick picture of the usually 
quiet city that showed its stuff in its massive 
SOS turnout, The tremendous community 
interest inherent in everything Greater 
Cleveland does, therefore, must be considered 
the major reason for the success of this 
Sabin Oral Sundays campaign. Industry and 
people of virtually all walks of life donated— 
as soon as they were asked and in many 
cases before they were asked, a wide variety 
of professional and technica! skills and sup- 
plies. No one really will be able to give a 
money estimate of the worth of the services 
and supplies that were donated. Each Sun- 
day requires 4,500 volunteers, alone, just to 
man the 92 vaccine sites, and will need more 
than 21,000 such volunteers before the pro- 
gram is over, not counting the numberless 
persons working on the preparation of the 
whole program. 

Doctors, members of the Academy of 
Medicine and County Medical Society, were 
the originators and spearhead of this cam- 
paign. But the organizational program that 
was needed included: Nurses, Red Cross 
workers, pharmacists, osteopaths, dentists, 
junior chamber of commerce, Boy Scouts, 
PTA, switchboard girls, bankers, broadcast- 
ing executives, radio and TV engineers and 
talent, newspapers, printers, school janitors, 
teachers, public relations people, and execu- 
tives from both welfare groups and private 
industry, major advertising agency personnel, 
ham radio operators, the ball clubs and 
sportswriters. Even this listing, long as it 
is, is incomplete. 

And it was not only Cleveland and Cleve- 
landers who put this across, There 
were the people of Tucson and Phoenix, Ariz., 
who served as hosta to Cleveland doctors 
studying their successful but smaller scale 
Sabin oral vaccine mass immunization pro- 


Before going further, we must stress that 
the key to the priceless publicity this cam- 
paign received is the remarkable attitude 
of all the papers and radio-TV stations in 
Cleveland. If any project is good for Cleve- 
land, they unselfishly take it on themselves 
to creatively promote said project, always in 
a big way. 

Karl Abraham, science editor of the Plain 

Dealer, summed up the program and its 
meaning in the following manner: “The 
overwhelming acceptance in Greater Cleve- 
land of a vaccine distributed on such a large, 
public scale to eradicate poliomyelitis holds 
great promise of swift application when yac- 
cines are developed and proved effective 
against other diseases, from measles to 
cancer. 
“Even if Sabin oral polio vaccine had been 
discovered 100 years ago, the status of com- 
munications and transportation then would 
not have permitted such rapid mass im- 
munization. 

“The Greater Cleveland experience should 
not only encourage public support of re- 
search in preventive medicine but should 
also influence more medical investigators to 
strive for vaccines that can be easily ad- 
ministered on a large scale.” 

The only serious casualty sustained dur- 
ing this first phase of the polio campaign 
was one dentist bitten hard in the hand 
by a determined child. Perfect weather on 
both of the first two Sundays contributed 
immeasurably to SOS’s initial success. An- 
other important factor is that most of the 
doctors heading the campaign had wartime 
Army medical experience in handling large 
groups of people. The sheer magnitude of 
Cleveland's effort might most easily be dem- 
onstrated by the fact that the program needs 
5 million sugar cubes to sustain the opera- 
tion, laid end to end that is 40 miles of 
sugar. 

And never to be forgotten is Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., Inc., of New York, and its district 
and home office executives. When the Pfizer 
firm was approached by Cleveland's Acad- 
emy of Medicine officials, it was told that the 
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academy had only $900 in the bank, but 
wanted Pfizer to guarantee shipment of more 
than half a million dollars worth of Sabin 
oral vaccine, guarantee its distribution for 
the entire schedule of three dosages of the 
vaccine, and all of this on credit, Pfizer 
said es,“ and more than that, followed 
through by skipping all rules of normal 
business procedure to make certain that 
Cleveland had all the Sabin vaccine in the 
country at its disposal if it were needed. 
And just about all of it was needed. A most 
pleasant compliment is the fact that Pfizer 
is preparing a brochure to show other cities 
how Cleveland did the job. 

Originally, the SOS campaign was planned 
for this fall. An honest appraisal of the 
areas polio history, and the polio protec- 
tion its children had last fall, made it abun- 
dantly clear to Cleveland doctors that we 
could not risk waiting until the fall of 1962 
to start a Sabin program. Historically, polio 
hits this area around August 1. It was a 
matter of record that two out of every five 
children who entered Cleveland's public 
school system in the fall of last year had no, 
or very inadequate, polio protection. This 
meant the health of nearly 100,000 children 
at stake. The campaign therefore was 
moved ahead so that the August 1 date 
would not arrive before the end of the SOS 


The most vital selling point of the pro- 
gram, discovered late in the campaign, was 
telling the public, “You are a carrier of 
polio,” We are all such funny people—we 
apparently will do more for others than for 
ourselves. 

Some comments made in the immediate 
wake of the astounding achievement; Dr. 
Howard H. Hopwood, cochairman of the SOS 
program: “It was an amazing show, a truly 
magnificient response. The object was to 
get Sabin vaccine into people, and Cleveland 
and this county have set a record that will 
be difficult for others to believe, much less 
emulate.” 

Dr. Charles L. Leedham, cochairman, serv- 
ing with Dr. Hopwood: “Through the tre- 
mendous and overwhelming cooperation of 
the people of this county, we have wiped out 
polio in this area, if they all make certain 
they return for the second and third rounds 
of the series.” 

Dr. Albert B. Sabin (in addition to what 
was quoted earlier): It just goes to show 
that when a problem is properly explained 
to the people and the campaign is properly 
organized, wonderful results cah be expected. 
There must have been a wonderful program 
of public relations to get such a response.” 

Louis B. Seltzer, editor of the Cleveland 
Press and News: “I think that SOS was the 
greatest outpouring of community con- 
sciousness in the history of America’s great 
cities. It could succeed only in Cleveland 
among major metropolitan areas. It proves 
that the heart and soul of Cleveland are 
just what we always have believed them to 
be. It was a terrific job of organization and 
probably the greatest plece of promotion and 
public relations we have ever seen, not ex- 
cepting community funds or war bond 
drives.” 

Mayor Anthony J. Celebreeze: “The dra- 
matic and unparelled success of the initial 
Sabin Oral Sundays throughout Greater 
Cleveland is a tribute to the citizens who 
participated and to the physicians and others 
who conducted the program. More than 
that, it sustains our great tradition as a 
community which always has placed the 
health and welfare of all its people fore- 
most among its many civic programs.” 

Vic Wertz, Detroit Tigers first baseman, 
and a former polio patient when he was a 
member of the Cleveland Indians: “Where 
else can anyone get a sugar cube insurance 
policy that will guarantee him protection 
from polio and prevent him from spreading 
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polio to his kids, grandkids, and neighbor's 
kids?” 

Chamber of Commerce President Curtis 
L. Smith: “I would like to stress the quality 
and superb organization of the Sabin oral 
vaccine program in Greater Cleveland. It 
shows that if people are told what is ex- 
pected of them by people such as the Acad- 
emy of Medicine and their many cooperating 
organizations, everyone will work to make 
the program succeed,” 

Jan Mellow, Cleveland Plain Dealer fea- 
ture writer: “It was a wonderful party the 
Academy of Medicine gave for Greater 
Cleveland, Everyone had been invited, of 
course, but as happens with the best social 
events, far more people appeared than the 
planners of the party had expected.” 

At Shore Junior High School, a young 
mother was holding a baby in each arm. 
A number of people in the waiting line of- 
fered to hold the two babies for her. She 
refused assistance, saying: “I would much 


Total population — 
Percent of population 


June 27 


rather carry them now than take a chance 
on pushing them in a wheelchair later.” 

An unidentified policeman at one of the 
east side distribution centers: This is the 
damnedest, most fantastic traffic jam Tue 
ever seen in 26 years on the force—but no- 
body is sore about it. And neither am I. 

A leading surgeon at 7:45 p.m., May 27, 
the end of a hot day: “Today I was damned 
proud to be a doctor and a member of the 
Academy of Medicine.” 

Final figures for the first phase of Cleve- 
land’s Sabin oral vaccine am as tabu- 
lated by IBM from registration cards turned 
in: 

Sunday, May 27, 1962 
Sunday, June 3, 196222 
Institutions, hospitals, etc 


This represents 93.5 percent of Cuyahoga 
County's 1,634,972 population. 
Breakdown by age groups: 


20 to 39 | 40 years 
years and over 
— aS 

221,049 | 253,3% 
163,101 | 216, 833 

_ — 

384,750 470, 443 
425,004 | 622, 482 
00. 5 76.5 


1The 2 
approximately 60,000 people. 


figures going over 100 percent represent a happy invasion from neighboring counties amounting to 


Interview With John E. Horne, Adminis- 
trator of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
National Small Business Association's 
Bulletin for June features an interview 
with the Honorable John E. Horne, Ad- 
ministrator of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, I ask unanimous consent 
that this interesting and informative ar- 
ticle on the work of SBA be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the interview 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

An INTERVIEW With JOHN E. Horne, ADMIN- 
IsTRATOR, SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

Question. Mr. Horne, it has been nearly 4 
years now since Congress passed the Small 
Business Investment Act of 1958. The pro- 
gram was a little slow in getting started. 
Are you satisfied with its progress? 

Answer. I am, of course, gratified by the 
progress made in the development of this 
program during the 14 months which have 
elapsed since I became Administrator. We 
now have nearly 570 SBIC’s operating and 
nearly 400 of these companies have been 
licensed since I took office. In addition, 
about 20 companies have applied for and are 
awaiting their licenses; a “notice to proceed,” 
permitting a final license application upon 
completion of organizational requirements, 
has been issued to another 120 companies, 
and an additional 130 proposals are under 
consideration. 

Question. That's an impressive record. Do 
you feel you are nearing the maximum num- 


ber of companies necessary to provide the 
equity capital and long-term loans small 
businesses need; and do you recommend im- 
posing a limit on the number of SBIC'’s in 
any area at this time? 

Answer. In my view we are not, There 
are still a number. of areas which are not 
adequately served by SBIC's, and in other 
areas there are insufficient numbers of them 
to create healthy competitive conditions. 
We must rely on competition, as well as on 
regulation, to induce SBIC’s to offer 
concerns the financial and managerial 
ance which Congress intended them to re“ 
ceive. 

As to the second part of your question: 
admittedly it would be dangerous to 
success of the program to exceed the “satu 
ration” point. However, our current studies 
of this matter indicate that we have no 
reached this point in any section of the 
country, and we are therefore imposing no 
limitation on the number of SBIC’s in anf 
area at this time, 

Question. At the outset of the program it 
was predicted that the Government would 
have to supply $2 for every $1 from private 
sources to make the program work. Can you 
give us an idea of what this ratio is, based 
on the companies licensed so far? 

Answer. One of the most gratifying fea- 
tures of the program is the amount of privat? 
capital it has attracted. To date, each GOY“ 
ernment dollar committed for capitalization 


‘has drawn approximately 614 private dol- 


lars. The nearly 570 SBIC’s have a to 
capitalization of over $500 million. 
is comprised of $430 million in private 
capital and $70 million in subordinated de- 
benture money committed by SBA under 
section 302 of the act. In addition, SBA has 
approved operating loans of about 623 mil- 
lon under section 303 of the act. 
makes a grand total of $523 million avallable 
for financing small business concerns. 

Question. You say this money is “avail 
able“ for financing small concerns. Do yo 
have information as to the extent the SBIC® 
have aided the small firms? 

Answer. The latest date for which we have 
figures—you understand these companies 
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have to furnish us with financial reports on 
Operations—the latest information 
. the companies’ September 1961 reports, 
Ows that SBIC's have approved over $200 
P n to some 3,100 small enterprises in the 
The of equity capital or long-term loans. 
money has helped small companies re- 
ce or rehabilitate their capital equipment, 
ce their increasing activities, provided 
th capital and in some cases helped 
em recast onerous debt structures. 
Question. Recently, there has been a diver- 
th of view in some quarters as to whether 
at SBIc’s are assisting the truly small firm 
Whether there is a trend for heavily 
SBIC's to go in for big invest- 
Ments in firms which, while they meet your 
Size criteria, are perhaps the largest of the 
firms in the small business category. What 
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‘ome divergence of view on this and in that 
ee I will say this. Nearly 90 percent of 
SBIC’s now in operation are minimum- 
Sized companies, with combined capital and 
Surplus of $300,000. Because of the percent- 
limitation in the law, none of these 
Minimum companies can make a loan or an 
Our regula- 
by which we permit larger financings to 
or Made provided the prescribed percentage 
in: an SBIC's portfolio of small loans and 
on ements has been made, has the virtue 
Tequiring SBIC attention to the lower 
Quadrant of small concerns. 
aq wuestion. Could you cite any specific ex- 
Ples of the type—specifically the size ot 
dan. these companies are making? 
wenswer. Yes I can, Just the other day, 
had an inquiry as to what if any assist- 
Ance SBIC's had been to small firms in the 
motor freight industry. A review of our 
Tords indicated that through September 
year—the last report available, 18 
t SBIC's had approved a total of 28 
motor freight and warehousing in- 
firms in the amount of $824,300. Of 
6 loans have been disbursed in the 
of $709,850. This is an average 
$27,325, Another instance that 
mind is that of a small electronics 
mnsylvania. The firm had an op- 
to bid on a sub-contract for the 
guidance systems for the Minuteman 
The firm was selected by the con- 
Provided it could meet the financial 
of the contractor. Unable to 
frm financing from other sources, the 
Vestmen acted an SBIC specializing in in- 
ments t in electronics firms. Arrange- 
Of 83 Were made for the sale to the SBIC 
ding 00,000 in 6 percent convertible subor- 
ted debentures. In addition the SBIC 
the Franted options to purchase shares of 
Browne pany's common stock, which would 
Buch the company another $300,000 at 
a as the options were exercised. As 
Snia t of receiving financing from the 
— company got the contract, Which 
from an original estimate of 6250, 
to over $1 million, in a 1-year period. 
to 175 Pang increased its payroll from 95 
tles employees and with expanded facili- 
antigo d Freater wealth of technical staff, 
ticipate 


has 1 company also reported that the SBIC 
tuch Urnished invaluable managerial service 
tonnel assisting in interviewing new per- 
participating in discussions with 

ing Writers concerning additional financ- 
tions dr ting with revisions and modifica- 
making the subcontract I mentioned before, 
tor company Cen on incentive plans 

0 > 

Policy 8 Sree als, and general advice on 
estion, From this it appears that the 
— are doing the job they were intended 
dome. A couple of years ago, there was 
Was neten of SBA that Agency red tape 
Peding the progress of the invest- 
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ment com: Do you still receive this 
criticism from the SBIC's? 

Answer. I think we have eliminated it for 
the most part. One of the first things we 
did was to institute a complete recodifica- 
tion of the regulations governing the opera- 
tions of SBIOC’s, arranged according to pur- 
pose and function for easier reference. We 
also adopted other regulations which 
tightened many areas of operations. Proce- 
dures for processing proposals were speeded 
up and I think we have been successful in 
allaying complaints from proponents. 

Question. Do you receive suggestions from 
the SBIC’s on ways in which they feel the 
program could be improved? 

Answer, Yes. One of the most frequently 
heard suggestions is that all SBIC’s be per- 
mitted to issue stock options. In the com- 
petition to recruit and retain executive 
talent, corporations commonly offer their 
key employees the benefits embodied in re- 
stricted stock options. At the present time 
SBIC’s also may do this unless they offer 
their stock publicly. SBIC’s which offer 
their securities for public sale place them- 
selves within the purview of the Investment 
Company Act of 1940 and the SEC, which 
administers that act, has refused to allow 
such options on the grounds that the ban 
on stock options is essential for the protec- 
tion of public investors in SBIC’s. 

I have previously stated I am in favor of 
making stock options available to all SBIC’s 
in order that they can attract and maintain 
efficient management. However, a deter- 
mination on this matter is, of course, the 
prerogative and responsibility of the Con- 
gress and the SEC, and both are studying 
this question. Another suggestion is that a 
fixed reserve for tax purposes be authorized 
for SBIC bad debts and losses, The SBIC 
industry has not had sufficient operating ex- 
perience upon which to base a supportable 
reserve for losses and bad debts. However, 
it is apparent that the SBIC’s are making 
and will be making high-risk investments, 
if they are to fulfill their function. Unless 
reserves can be built up over a period of 
operations, one single fallure of a small busi- 
ness concern could cause a serious impalr- 
ment of the capital of the SBIC which had 
invested in that concern. We are currently 
discussing this matter with the Department 
of the Treasury and expect to have some 
specific recommendation on it at a later 
date. 

Question. Small business in the past has 
had a difficult time contracting for Govern- 
ment procurement on an equal basis with 
larger firms. Has this picture changed as 
a result of SBA help to small firms in the 
procurement fleld? 

Answer. Indeed it has changed. SBA has 
three major areas of assistance to small firms 
on procurement. These are (1) the es- 
tablishment of the cooperative set-aside pro- 
gram for Government purchases, (2) the 
Government-wide subcontracting program, 
and (3) the issuance of SBA's certificates of 
competency. 

Under SBA's set-aside program the agency’s 
procurement representatives screen“ pro- 
posed Government purchases and in cooper- 
ation with the military or civilian purchasing 
officers, earmark certain purchases for ex- 
clusive bid by smal! firms. 

The increase in prime contracts is shown 
by the acceleration in small businesses per- 
forming prime contracts for 1960 and 1961. 
During 1961, 45,856 prime contracts valued 
as more than $1.5 billion were awarded to 
small businesses under SBA's setaside pro- 
gram. This was an increase over calendar 
year 1960 when small firms were awarded 
25,074 contracts valued at $954.9 million un- 
der SBA's setaside program. 

Just during the first quarter of this year— 
January through March—more than $577.3 
million in proposed Government contracts 
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were earmarked for small firms by SBA and 
Government purchasing agencies. As a re- 
sult, 11,806 actual prime contracts valued 
at $402 million went to small businesses. 

Question. This sounds like a tremendous 
amount of contracts going to small business? 

Answer. Consider the fact that the US. 
Government's procurement expenses 
amounted to approximately 630.5 billion in 
fiscal year 1961. Of this amount the net 
value of prime contracts awarded to all 
businesses was about $27.2 billion. Of these 
military and civilian contracts, the small 
business share was $4.8 billion—or less than 
one-fifth of the total Government procure- 
ment contracted with private business. 

Question. Does this then mean that SBA 
is not satisfied with the small business share 
of the Government's procurement work? 

Answer. SBA is not satisfied with this, 
since we firmly believe that small firms are 
capable of performing nearly every type of 
work required in Government contracting. 
Just as a reminder—President Kennedy or- 
dered an increase in the smal! business share 
of Government procurement for small busi- 
ness early last year from military and civilian 
agencies of the Government, 

Question. Is this where your subcontract- 
ing program comes in? 

Answer. Yes. To give you the background, 
SBA established an industry-Government 
task force in July 1961 to develop measures 
for increasing the small business share of 
subcontracts. While the task force was at 
work designing recommendations for the 
Government, legislation amending the Small 
Business Act was passed in September giving 
SBA the authority to establish a Government- 
wide subcontracting 
with the Department of Defense and the 

Services Administration—the two 
biggest Government buyers. 

In January 1962, regulations governing 
subcontracting were printed in the Armed 
Services Procurement Regulations and the 
Federal Procurement Regulations. This ac- 
tion resulted from joint agreements with 
SBA, DOD and GSA. A 15-point subcontract- 
ing program was established, and is now 
operating. 

Question. I suspect this subcontracting 
program can he very technical, but briefly, 
what does it entail and how will it help 
small business? 

Answer. It is technical only to this degree: 
That the procurement regulations of the two 
largest Government purchases—DOD and 
GSA—require all prime contractors to re- 
port their subcontracting activities to the 
purchasing agency. These forms are in the 
process of being worked up to the satisfac- 
tion of the three Government agencies con- 
cerned and will be supplied to e con- 
tractors. Other points in the subcontracting 

include: 

All records maintained on subcontracting 
by Government offices will be made available 
to SBA upon request; ` 

More critical examinations of make - or- buy 
purchases will be made with SBA being in- 
vited to participate in a deliberation with 
the contracting officer; 

SBA will be allowed to participate in a 
rotation of excessively long source lists in 
order to afford small concerns a better op- 
portunity to compete; 

Authorization to SBA to arrange educa- 
tional programs in collaboration with Gov- 
ernment contractors and others, to foster 
greater participation by small concerns in 
subcontract procurements. 


Question. How are small firms notified of 
potential prime or subcontracts? 


Answer. SBA conducts a continuing pro- 
gram to call to the attention of small firms 
various items for which adequate small 
business competition is lacking. Small firms 
are encouraged to list their facilities with 
SBA. This “facilities inventory” Is used as 
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ready to supply. 

Moreover, small manufacturers and serv- 
ice establishments should get on Govern- 
mental bidders lists, to be notified of up- 
coming contracts, è 

Question. Is the facilities inyentory up-to- 
date and accurate, and if so, how many small 
firms are listed? 

Answer. Recently, SBA undertook to mod- 
ernize its listing of small concerns for pur- 
poses of Government procurement. SBA is 
now in the process of bringing the listing 
up-to-date and this will be accomplished 
sometime this year. Our goal is to list the 
facilities of more than 100,000 capable small 
business firms. 

Question. Mr. Horne, you mentioned the 
certificate of competency program. Just 
what is this? 

Answer. This program is another major 
function of SBA’s procurement assistance ac- 
tivities. SBA issues a certificate of compe- 
tency to a low bidding small firm if its bid 
has been rejected by the officer 
because he questions the firm's financial or 
productive ability. 

When SBA procurement representatives 
are notified, they proceed to make detailed 
plant inspections and financial studies of the 
firm in question. If the agency finds the 
concern capable, both as to financial and 
productive ability, a certificate of compe- 
tency is issued on behalf of the firm, and 
the Government contracting officer must ac- 
cept it, as conclusive. 

Just during the January-March 1962 
period SBA issued 79 certificates of compe- 
tency for contracts valued at $13.7 million. 
A number of the recipient small firms were 
located in areas of substantial unemploy- 
ment and approximately 450 new jobs re- 
sulted through the certification. In addi- 
tion a saving of about $1 million was real- 
ized by the Government by awarding the 
contract to the low bidder. 

Question. Do these certifications always 
result in a saving to the Government? 

Answer. Yes. For example, a $4 million 
order for military trailers and accessories 
was recently covered by an SBA certificate of 
competency issued on behalf of a small firm 
in Yonkers, N.Y., which expects to add 100 
workers to the labor force to perform the con- 
tract. More than $98,000 will be saved by 
the Government by award of the contract to 
the certified small firm. In another recent 
case, SBA issued a certificate of competency 
on behalf of a small firm in Los Angeles, 
Calif., for the performance of a contract 
valued at $2.2 million for the fabrication of 
military aircraft fuel tanks. The savings will 
total approximately $480,000. 

Question. How many certifications have 
been issued by SBA since the start of the 
agency in 1953? 

Answer. Since the beginning of the pro- 
gram, SBA has issued 1,108 certificates of 
competency on behalf of small firms covering 
contracts valued at $210.6 million. An esti- 
mated saving to the Government of about 
$17.4 million has been realized. 


Question. How does SBA assist small firms 
in their diversification efforts? Does SBA 
have any particular program which would 
help a small businessman find new products 
for diversification? 

Answer. SBA publishes monthly a prod- 
ucts list circular which is available upon 
request from all SBA field offices. The cir- 
cular contains abstracts of patents, patents 
pending and Government owned patents or 
processes for commercial development by 
small business, The privately owned patents 
are available for sale, license or other agree- 
ment, while the Government-owned patents 
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are available on a royalty free, nonexclusive 
basis, 

Question, Does SBA offer any type of as- 
sistance to small businessmen seeking for- 
eign trade data? 

Answer. Our foreign trade functions are 
new, having been established late last year. 
Since that time we have set up small busi- 
ness conferences and school courses on for- 
eign trade. We are able to offer informa- 
tional data and other material to the small 
businessman on exporting or importing, and 
we encourage, throughout the field staff, the 
attendance of small businessmen at the For- 
eign Trade Missions, conducted by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Question. Mr. Horne, you mentioned 
school courses. Does SBA conduct these 
courses and do they involve foreign trade 
only? 

Answer. SBA cosponsors management 
courses for small businessmen with leading 
educational institutions. These are con- 
ducted during the evening hours and gen- 
erally run for an 8- to 10-week period. The 
courses cover all phases of management 
know-how for the small business owner and 
manager. 

Question. Are these usually well-attended? 

Answer. Since the program started in 1954 
through April 1962, SBA has cosponsored 
1,472 administrative management courses at 
492 universities, colleges, or other educational 
institutions, and more than 45,000 small 
business owners and managers have at- 
tended. Recently we cosponsored with the 
Internal Revenue Service and two educa- 
tional institutions, tax clinics for the small 
businessman. The two pilot clinics were 
held at Syracuse University, New York, on 
May 2, and at Bradley University, Peoria, III., 
on May 8. The attendance at both clinics ex- 
ceeded our expectations; some small busi- 
nessmen from as far away as Ohio attended 
the Syracuse clinic. 

Question. As Administrator of the SBA you 
have many facets of small business programs 
to promote. Do you get any type of outside 
help, say through advisers or consultants? 

Answer. The National Small Business Ad- 
visory Council was established shortly after 
I was appointed administrator of the SBA. 
Your president, Frank M. Cruger, is a mem- 
ber of the council. This group of business 
and professional men throughout the coun- 
try serve as unpaid consultants to the SBA 
administrator and suggest ways to improve 
the agency’s programs, recommend changes 
in our present programs, and often suggest 
new legislation to cover particular small 
business gaps. They recently met in Wash- 
ington and after making several very im- 
portant recommendations, visited President 
Kennedy. 

Question, One more question Mr. Admin- 
istrator. In management, does SBA publish 
free booklets or informational literature that 
would be helpful to the small business owner 
or manager? 

Answer. SBA issues Management, Techni- 
cal and Marketers Aids which are brief 4- 
page publications, containing subjects of 
specific interest to small businessmen. For 
instance, titles of some of our management 
aids are: “How Trade Associations Help 
Small Business”; “How To Analyze Your Own 
Business”; “Getting Money for Long-Term 
Growth,” and “Pointers on Meeting Com- 
petition.” 

Our Technical Aid series covers such sub- 
jects as: Designing for Higher Profits,” and 
“Controlling Quality in Defense Production.“ 
Marketers Aids are geared to the small re- 
tailer or wholesaler, and some of the titles in 
this series are: “Handling Problem Em- 
ployees”; “Understanding Why They Buy”; 
“Managing Women Employees for Small 
Business”; and “Checklist for Going Into 
Business.” 
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Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, un“ 
der leave to extend my remarks, I 
to include one of the most informative 
and enlightening articles on tariff prob- 
lems by my distinguished colleague, th 
Honorable Hate Boccs of Louisiana. 

Not only is my distinguished colle 
the third ranking Member of the Hous? 
of Representatives, holding the high of- 
fice of majority whip, but he has gain 
the reputation through many years 
diligent and dedicated service on 
most important House Committee 
Ways and Means as one of the most for- 
ward thinking and experienced Mem 
in the field of foreign trade and forei8® 
economics. 

He is also chairman of one of the most 
important subcommittees, namely the 
Joint House-Senate Subcommittee oR 
Foreign Economic Policy of the Join 
Economic Committee. 

An article entitled, “How Not To Lower 
Tariff Barriers,” written by the gentle 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Boccs], ap. 
pears in the July issue of the Readers 
Digest, and is one of the most forth- 
right, concise, and revealing articles on 
this important subject. 

The Reader's Digest article, which ap- 
pears on page 112 of the July issue, fol- 
lows: 

How Nor To Lower TARIFF BARRIERS 
(By Representative Hatz Bocas, Chairman of 
of the Joint House-Senate Subcommittes 
on Foreign Economic Policy) 

We Americans are facing a historic test of 
our own self-confidence. The Euro. 
Common Market countries, by drastically 7 70 
ducing tariffs, have welded themselves cere 
a powerful world economic force; Great Bri 


_ain seems on the verge of joining the most 


The Common Market is one of the ves 
significant events of modern times. It st 
European nations which for years have pee? 
divided economically and politically — 
chance to unite. This is good for the W. 
because it strengthens our stand agains 
communism, But it also means the Uni 
States will have more business competitio®: 
Now we must decide whether to live t 
the Common Market countries or withot 
them. Do we dare to make the tariff ref 
necessary to open our doors to true econ ty 
competition with this growing commun 
of nations? Or will we insist on keeping o ve 
doors half closed in an attempt to 
some of our industries from such comp to 
tition? The decision we make is crucial of 
the economic health and political solidity 
the whole free world. 

Currently before Congress is an adminis” 
tration-sponsored foreign-trade bill tha“ 
steps out boldly in the direction of selr- Cong 
fidence. It calls for lowering tariffs on t 
categories of goods, and says, in effect, a 
both we and the Common Market countri 
will profit from the resulting competition, 
But this vital bill is in danger of being 
hacked to death by interests that don't share 
that confidence. 

Trying to gage the massive economit 
forces involved is like keeping track Of 
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Struggle between two whales. Most of the 
11 the surface is calm; only an occasional 
Pple roughens the seemingly universal 
ent that we need more foreign trade, 
that to get it we have to be free to ne- 
Svinte tarif adjustments—up or down, as 
the ne mar, be. It's below the surface that 
Our 8 is going on: how to adjust 
j The present U.S. tarif structure is a 
Angle; it includes rates on 5,000 separately 
ed items. But more and more, other 
Countries are not interested in lowering 
taris reciprocally except on broad categories 
Boods; on textiles, yes; but not on cotton 
tandkerchiets alone. As a result, tariff nego- 
lan ons with these countries, and particu- 
y with the European Common Market, 
fn ten to become mere exercises in frus- 
tion, exercises which in the long run 
Cost this Nation dearly. 

For a revealing glimpse of some of the basic 
issues Involved, let's make a quick trip to 
key points—New York, Geneva and 

m—to see our tariffs in action. 
at ttt visit the huge, block-long building 
ae U.S. customs appraiser for the port of 
40 York; here the duties are assessed on 
5 Percent of the goods flowing into this 
gantry, To this buliding every day come 

"NY Crates, cartons and packages each one a 
Sample plucked from the hold of a 
con ter. In barlike sampling rooms their 
out ante are dumped on the floor or spread 
this . long bare tables. For each shipment 
tee the crucial moment, for it is here 
Who the customs “line examiner’—the man 

Specializes in the kind of merchandise 
wore on the shipment's invoice—decides 
t it is. This is known as classification. 
8 On he will decide what its worth, but 


t. 
as Crate's contents, identified by the invoice 
on a icia] feather flowers, are spread out 
ana table by the line examiner in feathers 
flowers fon flowers. He studies the 
or some minutes before making a 
ab cla decision: They don't represent flowers 
all, but fruit. The reason this is crucial 
teparo feather fruit and feather flowers are 
ture ly defined items in our tariff struc- 
With different rates of duty: flowers 30 
t. fruit 45 percent. Thus his decision 
1 duty by one-half. 
the variation could have been greater. 
Of fen fruit had been made of cloth instead 
thers the rate would have climbed to 
they roents or if in the examiner's Judgment 
Stead d have been called ornaments in- 
ot fruit or flowers they would have 
Teathes 8 of two other rates; 17 percent if a 
amen ament, 4214 percent if a cloth 
— Classification problem is by no means 
the 5 0 Such whimsicalities run through 
sap 1000 items of our tariff structure like 
Debrougn a tree. 
mang ning on material and method of 
109 dine uns, handkerchiefs have more than 
A tr erent rates, 
a rate eUng-wave electronic tube can take 
Pending 844, 1214, 15, or 1734, percent, de- 
an X. & on whether it is intended for use on 
radar u Machine, a radio transmitter, a 
A 2 or a telephone relay. 
Made 8 Easter bunny with a ribbon 
neck is ei Far and vegetable fat around its 
cent; tp amined as “confectionery” at 20 per- 
called « @ same bunny without the ribbon is 
A nie; Letened chocolate“ at 10 percent. 
45 pe gh-priced microscope pays a duty of 
Ment i, tt ir the lense of the same instru- 
“Dart of imported separately, it is called a 
microsco; 


As Percent. pe,“ with a duty of only 
A surveyor 


But if the lense is to be used 
2 it is called “scientific glass ware at 


i 


i 


* 


pri 


"s instrument instead of a micro- 


Wh 
ue a recently passed Tariff Clarification 
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Act will straighten out a little of this mess, 
nothing but a fundamental change in our 
approach to tariffmaking will solve the basic 
problem that it exemplifies—the problem of 
local-interest domination of our tariff struc- 
ture. It was such a change that President 
John F, Kennedy indirectly referred to last 
December when he told the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers: “We can no longer 
haggle over item-by-item tariff reductions 
with our principal trading partners.” 

To see what he had in mind, come to 
Geneva and sit in on the tariff bargain- 
ing that was carried on last year by the 
United States with 24 other countries, the 
most important of which were the six Com- 
mon Market countries bargaining with us 
as a single unit. At these negotiations the 
delegations sit at the table with their tariff- 
reduction offers stacked like poker chips in 
front of them. They are playing the game 
of reciprocal treaty, the object of which is 
to trade the chips back and forth so that at 
the end everybody is even; for every million 
dollars in trade we grant the Common Mar- 
ket by lowering our tariffs, we hope to wind 
up with a million dollars’ worth of conces- 
sions from Europe. 

Now watch the action. The Common 
Market throws on the table a huge blue chip: 
a 20-percent reduction in synthetic textiles. 
This is an across-the-board offer, a reduc- 
tion in a broad category of merchandise con- 
taining hundreds of individual items. But 
all the U.S. delegation can offer in return 
are such pathetic white chips as knit or 
crocheted hats, bonnets, and hoods, wholly 
or largely made of rayon or other syntheic 
textiles. We must then push on the table 
other white chips that equal the Common 
Market offer: Matches, parts for fishing reels, 
violin rosin, cigarette papers, etc. 

For nine grueling months last summer and 
winter this performance dragged on, the in- 
creasingly impatient European negotiators 
offering broad linear“ reductions—optical 
and photographic goods, wearing apparel, 
tools, and cutlery of base metal—while the 
Americans frantically scraped the item-by- 
item. barrel to equal the offers with hun- 
dreds of articles like carbonated water 
siphons and pruning shears. 

Though the negotiations ended success- 
fully (altogether we and the Common Mar- 
ket swapped $1.3 billion worth of conces- 
sions), it was by the skin of our teeth. 
At the end the exhausted negotiators, both 
European and American, agreed that an- 
other such session, with all the blue chips 
on one side and all the white on another, 
just would not work. 

To understand why not, you have to un- 
derstand why we have not abandoned such a 
complex negotiating system. Item-by-item 
negotiation serves two purposes. 

First, it is a device for lowering tariffs 
without necessarily allowing an increase in 
foreign competition. Suppose we want to 
get certain tariff concessions from Brazil. 
Brazil says it will give us what we want if we 
grant a lower duty on artificial flowers. But 
if we grant Brazil a lower rate on flowers, 
under the most-favored-nation principle of 
international dealings every other country 
with which we have a trade treaty will also 
get the lower rate; the floodgates will be 
opened to artificial flowers from Japan and 
Europe. 

The item-by-item approach offers a way 
out. It so happens that Brazilian artificial 
flowers are made primarily of feathers, and 
no other country makes feather flowers in 
large quantities. So the treaty specifies 
feather flowers only, and thus another brick 
is added to the thousands already cemented 
into our tariff wall. 

Second, item-by-item negotiation gives 
our local domestic industries strong control 
over the shape and composition of our na- 
tional tariff wall. To see how, visit the 
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headquarters of the Tariff Commission in 
Washington, which advises the President on 
how far he may go in lowering tariffs. We 
will drop in on the hearings the Commission 
held in the summer of 1960 in preparation 
for the Geneva negotiations. 

Prior to these hearings the so-called Pub- 
lie List had been published, in which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower itemized the 2,400 articles 
on which he was planning to offer reductions 
at Geneva. Now, as the law provides, all the 
witnesses pro and con are having their say. 
Altogether there are hundreds of them— 
company executives, trade association rep- 
resentatives, tariff lawyers, union officials, 
importers, and lobbyists. It takes them 2 
months to testify, and when they're done 
the transcript of the oral hearings alone is 
more than half a million words. With the 
formal written statements, the flood of 
testimony adds up to a celling-high pile of 
documents. 

The big industry associations are repre- 
sented, of course—wool, steel, chemicals, 
wine, leather—but a large percentage of the 
testimony comes from tiny to medium-sized 
industries. Just look down the index under 
A: American Snuff Co., American Manufac- 
turers of Toy Balloons, American Surgical 
Hypodermic Needle Manufacturers, American 
Playing Card Industry. Here are some others 
that have pleaded their tariff cases in recent 
years: G. B. Rafetto, Inc. (candied chest- 
nuts); Pacific Northwest Chewing & Creep- 
ing Red Fescue Association (grass seed); 
Umbrella Frame Association of America; Na- 
tional PMU Producers Association (pregnant 
mares’ urine). 

As long as the President has to make up 
the tarlff-negotiating list item by item, small 
local interests can turn on political pressures 
out of all proportion to their national im- 
portance. If the six countries of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community had laid their 
negotiators open to this kind of pressure 
from the industries within their borders, 
they could not possibly have developed a 
single common external tariff and been able 
to pioneer in the across-the-board approach. 

Yet the United States almost forced them 
to do just that in the Geneva negotiations, 
At one point last autumn the EEC delega- 
tion became so frustrated by our inability 
to match their blue chips that they threat- 
ened to withdraw all their offers. As a 
White House statement later put it: “If 
the EEC had decided to abandon its across- 
the-board proposal, it would have been 
necessary to obtain unanimity among the 
six-member nations to obtain, on an item- 
by-item basis, some of the elements of the 
original offer. This was not possible, The 
road would have been opened wide to the 
formation of a number of trading blocs in 
the free world, set off from one another by 
high barriers to trade. We could not permit 
this to happen.” For the very same reason 
we can’t afford to continue our own trade 
negotiations on an item-by-item basis. 

The administration’s tariff bill represents 
a fundamentally Important turning point in 
our economic relations with the rest of the 
world; it is aimed at allowing us to set our 
tariff rates according to the national interest, 
while granting special help to the local in- 
terests that may suffer in the process, 

But the thousands of item-by-item indus- 
tries throughout the country are attacking 
the legislation on a dozen different points 
of detail, If they succeed we will be stuck 
with the old crazy-quilt of local interest 
tariff negotiation, and the result could be 
disastrous to us and our allies. For in the 
coming years we will have to build a bigger 
and stronger economic structure jointly 
with the nations of Western Europe, and 
the job will be impossible if our basic ap- 
proach is grain by grain, brick by brick, 
item by item. 
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Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, on 
behalf of all Nebraskans I want to ex- 
tend condolences to our sister State of 
South Dakota for her recent loss of an 
eminent statesman, Senator Francis 
Cask. Senator Cask, a newspaper pub- 
lisher and rancher, began his career in 
Congress in 1936 when he was elected to 
represent the Second South Dakota Dis- 
trict. So well was his constituency rep- 
resented it saw fit to yield him its major- 
ity confidence so he was returned to that 
office for six additional terms. 

Later, of course, the Senator sought 
election to the other body and on the 
basis of his past ability to accurately 
reflect the opinions of his people as a 
representative, he was successful in ob- 
taining that office. He was reelected in 
1956, and even as this latest illness 
claimed his life, he was perparing once 
again to take his record to the people of 
his State for reapproval and confirma- 
tion. 

These are some of the peritnent facts 
in the life of Senator Case, but I would 
point out for my colleagues that often a 
recital of facts does not tell the whole 
story. All of us are born, most are joined 
in wedlock, have issue, then die. Each 
occurrence is marked by date. 

But as I have said, dates do not tell the 
story of the man. Rather, it is what oc- 
curred in the time between that provides 
the measure for greatness, and as I 
search the life of Francis Case, of South 
Dakota, I find many, many such in- 
stances that indicate here walked a man 
of wit, wisdom, and judgment. 

Mr. Speaker, in the midwestern ranch 
country that marks my State, and the 
State of the deceased Senator, we have 
a phrase that is used to describe great 
men when we discover one among us; 
the term is sort of homespun. but deep in 
meaning. It goes like this: “There walks 
a mighty tall man.” 

I want to say that Senator Francis 
Case, of South Dakota, walked mighty 
tall in our midwestern country, earning 
that admiring description by his warmth 
of heart, generosity, and a willingness to 
listen to all. 

Saying that, I can add but little more 
in tribute to this great career. South 
Dakota is a land of clear skies, open 
prairie, and rugged hills. It tends to 
develop its men in that fashion, open and 
free of all guile, big in spirit and rugged 
in defense of the principles that made 
these United States the great Nation 
that it is. 

All these qualities were attributes of 
Senator Francis Case. We list them to 
serve as à guide star to others from his 
State who, seeing to height of great- 
ness he achieved, will be encouraged to 
assume the responsibilities of public life 
and perhaps carry them forward to new 
limits of individual freedom. 
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Address by Hon. Seymour Halpern, of 
New York, at Anniversary Celebration 
of the Jewish Community of Niagara 
Falls, N.Y. 
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HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, a most significant occasion took place 
in my district recently. I refer to an 
Israel anniversary celebration held by 
the Jewish community of Niagara Falls. 
N.Y. The gathering, held at Temple 
Beth Israel and attended by representa- 
tives of all walks of Jewish life in the 
area, was addressed by my distinguished 
colleague from New York, the Honorable 
SEYMOUR HALPERN. 

His eloquent address was most timely 
and had important current implications. 
He incisively outlined the weaknesses in 
U.S. policy in the Middle East. This im- 
portant statement throws much light on 
a critical situation which I feel should 
be brought to the attention of all Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

I have heard from many of my con- 
stituents about this address and their 
comments were most laudatory. Rabbi 
Samuel I. Porrath, who presided, wrote, 
“Congressman Hatrern’s address should 
be made available to all thinking Ameri- 
cans.” Samuel Berman, president of 
the Zionist district, and Samuel Wine- 
burgh, president of the New York State 
Region of ZOA, cochairmen of the event, 
commented, “Publish this speech in the 
Recorp and let all loyal Americans who 
love democracy read it.” 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks I include the full text of 
Mr. HALPERN’S speech in the Recorp at 
this time. 

The speech follows: 


TEXT OF ADDRESS OF HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN, 
or New York, Monpay, May 21, 1962 


It is with great pleasure that I join you 
tonight. Im honored to be invited, and de- 
lighted to participate in so fine a meeting, 
where I see so many old friends. I am espe- 
cially pleased because this gathering is being 
held in the district represented in the Con- 
gress of the United States by my dear friend 
and distinguished colleague, BILL MILLER. 

You are indeed fortunate to have as your 
Representative a man who has brought great 
prestige to this area—a man who is uni- 
versally admired and respected as an out- 
standing Congressman and as the brilliant 
national leader of one of our Nation's two 
great political parties. How proud of him 
you must all be. I know I take great pride 
in being his friend and colleague. 

To come to Niagara Falls to address you is 
particularly symbolic, as well as ironic. It 
is symbolic because Niagara Falls brings to 
mind the idea of a honeymoon. It is ironic 
because, in American-Israeli relations, we 
have reached a juncture where we begin to 
wonder if the honeymoon is over. 

Niagara Falls conveys another meaning. 
For it is here that two great democracies, 
the United States and Canada, share a peace- 
ful and friendly border. So, a strong, vital 
Zionist organization in this area has a par- 
ticular significance. What more appropriate 
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place than Niagara Falls, where two nations 
are so closely united, could there be for us 
to instill ideas and generate energy which 
might contribute to putting the United 
States and another democracy, the State 
Israel, into a more positive relationship than 
the present course now indicates. 

I must admit a heavy heart when I tell 
you, quite frankly, that policymaking offi 
in Washington have embarked on a reckless 
pursuit of the illusion of Arab friendship 
at a frantic pace. Noble words about Israels 
anniversary, uttered from the highest lev 
in our Government including the State De- 
partment, unfortunately leave us with some- 
what of a hollow ring. 

I was pleased to take the floor of the 
House, only 2 weeks ago, to join in a tribute 
to Israel's anniversary. We celebrated a holi- 
day sacred to Israel, and very meaningf 
to a multitude of Americans without r 
to political or religious persuasion. 

There is a tremendous emotional, frater- 
nal, and national involvement—a sense 
shared pride in Israel's progress. After all. 
America and Americans played a vital role 
a saga activated and implemented by you" 
own great organization—in the rebirth of 
Israel after 2,000 years of Jewish exile 
suffering. 

It is therefore only natural that Ameri- 
cans who love freedom and justice enjoy a 
vicarious triumph in knowing that Israel 
achieved another successful year. Israel 
marched forward, consolidating her strength. 
building her institutions, and obtaining 
growing status in the family of nations as 
a responsible democracy. 

But I would be less than honest, here 
among friends whose hearts beat with 
and whose tears flow with mine, if I did 
not report honestly to you. Frankly, I aD 
worrled—yes, even distressed—as Israel en 
ters Its 15th year. of 

Israel seeks only to extend the hand a 
friendship to America and the free wori 
while striving to survive the cold and bos 
wars implacably waged against her by on 
munist-supported and Communist-arm 
Arab foes. th 

I returned recently from a trip to Sou 
America, where I was a delegate to 
Inter-American Development Bank coni 
ference. I came back with a measure ©" 
hope for the program envisaged by our GOY” 
ernment's Alliance for Progress. The d 
ficulties we face there are tremendous, P 
at least something of a start has been ut 
I regret, however, to reflect today on o A 
policies in another part of the world, ths 
Near East. I must tell you that our 77 
lations with the Arab States are emerging 
an “alliance without progress.” te 

In South America, the Alliance is qui 
rightly linking reform and social justice W! . 
U.S. assistance. But I am dismayed to W! 
ness the United States working, at this od 
moment, along with West Germany 4 
England, on an agreement to provide N: e 
Egypt with huge new sums of money. . 
United States, of course, would be the hes 
est contributor in the consortium. 5 

Let me make it clear that I favor tht 
principle of international assistance. a 
I simply cannot understand the con 
between the Alliance for Progress philosophy 
of human justice in Latin America and u“ 
“alliance without progress” EgyP will 
American relations. Dictator Nasser s 
condescend to accept our assistance. Bo 
ever, Egypt shows no indication whate ans 
of obeying United Nations resolut! — 
against the Egyptian boycotts and blockt 
which affect not just Israel but also 
United States and American citizens. ts 

Those truly concerned with human 5 
wait in tense agony as the news — 
from Algeria with reports of terrorism in- 
Arab attacks on Jews, once more the the 
nocent scapegoats of history caught in 
turbulent storm of revolution, Rad! 


Cairo brags that Washington is about to 
Provide Egypt with huge new assistance and 
dollars, with no strings attached. The same 
Peyptian broadcast simultaneously boasts 
Moslem forces of the new, independent 
Algeria joining with the Arab armies in a 
New drive to wipe out Israel. 
tha State Department knows very well 
t Algerian Arab terrorists received Soviet 
Pons, and eyen Russian training. The 
Department also knows that Soviet arms 
Sontinue to move into Egypt, Syria, and 
Other Moslem states. 

Mr. Chester Bowles recently went to Cairo 
and met with Nasser, as President Kennedy's 
representative. Mr. Bowles later 
that the time had come for the 
With States to try to improve relations 
— t- He also thought Egypt should 
hot mtrate on raising living standards and 

In raising huge radio transmitters to 

u adcast propaganda —which, I might add, 

ang ently irresponsible, anti-American, 
favorable to the Sino-Soviet bloc. 

tices now, with no commitment whatever 

as to a more peaceful course in- 


raving Israel as well as Egyptian’ designs 
ha. hegemony over her Arab neighbors, we 


thee the spectacle of a gigantic handout in 


mont this were not bad enough. But what 
Port, matters even more repugnant is a re- 
York by the Cairo correspondent of the New 

Times, that Nasser is very cool to ac- 
mits aid unless the United States pro- 
Con. to help keep Israel out of the European 

n Market. Thus, the man who seeks 
Tule es the Middie East wants the United 
assist him in crippling the econ- 
omy of Israel, and holds out as his price the 
How ce of our foreign aid plan. 
the ironic. How ridiculous, But this is 
bold reality of a very serious situation 
achem, unfortunately, in the vast world 
Proper of things, has not been focused into 
8 Perspective, has not been focused into 
Ate but of blatant appeasement. 

We to reward Nasser for blacklisting 
Irae) ships that dare to trade with 
Ing his Are we to reward Nasser for deny- 

Own citizens due process of law? Are 
ignore the expropriations and seizures 
We condemned so loudly when com- 
by Fidel Castro, Nasser's good friend 


i 


f 
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this mean that Israel should look on 
Teassurance when Soviet muni- 
Jet bombers, rockets and arms of the 
design from Russian factories, to- 
With Soviet bloc military instructors, 
to arrive at the ports of Egypt? 
Our dollars are we to indirectly 
this arms flow from the Sino-Soviet 
Egypt? If Nasser is sincerely con- 
With improving his economy and 
development, why does he need jet 
and rockets? 
Same State Department that drafted 
“alliance without progress” form 
N-Egyptian relations also is telling 
the United States must not currently 
Or Arab-Israel peace at the United 
- What happened to the high-sound- 
about the White House taking 
for Arab-Israel peace? 
Israel defended herself in March 
Depart tacks on Lake Tiberias, the State 
With 5 nt rushed to the United Nations 
Bldg resolution heaping blame on one 
Was tir eln aide, in a two-sided dispute. 
& move to persuade Nasser to accept 
Russian e, so the Arabs could buy more 
arms? 


. 


G 


Ir 
In tho ae I fear is true, there is emerging 


term an al, Fast something I could not even 

Cal it „ alllance without progress.” I would 
The n “alliance for retrogression.” 

set atone State Department that is so up- 

t the Communist threat to Laos, the 

who advised us to dispatch 

to Thailand just a few days ago, 
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and are terrified by Communist penetration 
in southeast Asia, seem to be indifferent or 
blind to the continuing flow of Communist 
arms into the Arab States. 

Am I to understand that Americans are 
prepared to fight and die in southeast Asia 
against one faction of Communist-armed 
fanatics, while Israel is supposed to passively 
submit to attacks from another faction of 
Communist-armed fanatics on her borders? 
We recall that the Syrian troops who fired 
into Israel territory, killing and wounding 
Israelis, used Soviet guns. Soviet instruc- 
tors taught the Arabs how to use those guns. 
Shortly after the United States denounced 
Israel for fighting back, Syria announced 
that it was obtaining even more Soviet arms. 

Friends, the situation is ridiculous. The 
State Department feels we should use arms 
in southeast Asia, but that Israel has no 
right to defend itself in the Near East. The 
State Department is even preparing a loan 
that would permit the Arabs to bring more 
Russian arms into the Near East, That is 
why Isay that some of the so-called greetings 
offered Israel by the State Department on 
Israel's anniversary had a hollow ring. 

I submit that it was diplomatically stupid 
and contrary to the best interests to censure 
Israel for defending herself against Soviet- 
armed, pro-Communist Arab collaborators. 
It was, even in kind language, shameful. 

Are we to tell the Arabs, in effect, that 
they can get away with murder against Is- 
rael? Will not this invite aggression that 
might set off a world conflagration? What 
sense is it to close one window in Laos, 
against the aggressors, but to open another 
in the Near East and even provide the cul- 
prits with a stepladder and prior notice that 
police are off duty in that area? 

Mr. Frederick Dutton, an Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, wrote me recently in an at- 
tempt to justify the flow of Soviet arms to 
Syria. In an amazing reference, he white- 
washed the Syrian-Soviet arms deals by 
stating that I must be aware of what he 
termed “the policy of the United States not 
to become a major supplier of arms in the 
Near East.” This being the case, he said, 
“certain of the Arab states have secured the 
bulk of their military equipment from other 
sources,” 

Now, this is insulting to our intelligence. 
The United States is providing military as- 
sistance to Jordan. We also find American 
arms in the arsenals of Lebanon, Jordan, 
Iraq, and Saudi Arabia, Soviet arms are 
piled high in the arsenals and airports of 
Syria, Egypt, and other Arab States. Yet 
to this very day, Washington authorities 
continue to deny military assistance to Is- 
rael to defend herself against the forces, 
armed by both America and Russia, who 
openly announce dedication to Israel’s de- 
struction by force of arms. 

Arab goals are being realized in Algeria 
and elsewhere. The time has come for an 
Arab “alliance for progress” which would be 
peaceful and productive, which we could and 
should support. But, instead, we are wit- 
nessing an Arab “alliance for aggression” 
which we must strongly oppose. No Amer- 
ican arms should go to a nation that uses 
her assets for purchase of Russian arms. 

I have joined with Congressman James 
Roosevett, of California, in submitting a bi- 
partisan amendment to the Mutual Security 
Act which would deny American assistance 
to any nation that discriminates against 
Americans on a basis of religion by seeking 
to impose blockades and boycotts. 

As you know, in the past few years, amend- 
ments to the Mutual Security Act have ex- 
pressed the sense of Congress that the Pres- 
ident should use executive discretion in 
denying assistance to such nations that dis- 
criminate against American citizens and in- 
terests on an arbitrary and insulting basis of 
the religious faith of our fellow country- 
men. 
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Congress has made it known that this 18 
an intolerable situation by a number of ex- 
pressions contained in various measures 
adopted by overwhelming votes through the 
years. Congress has looked to the State 
Department and the Chief Executive for im- 
plementing action, But I regret to observe, 
despite flagrant violations of the principle of 
these provisions, the sense of Congress has 
been ignored. That is why we advocate leg- 
islation to make mandatory this denial of 
aid to violator nations. We are convinced 
that Congress must move without reserva- 
tion to insure respect for its expressed po- 
sition on the denial of assistance to those 
nations that openly maintain a national 
policy of discriminating against Americans. 

The offenders, as you know, are not our 
allies. They allege to be “neutrals,” but most 
often vote against free world interests gen- 
erally, and against America specifically— 
while repeatedly siding with the Soviet 
Union—at the United Nations. These Arab 
League States not only bar Americans of 
Jewish faith from access to their territory 
but have entered into a coordinated boy- 
cott undertaking to punish American mer- 
chant ships and manufacturers solely be- 
cause these firms, regardless of the persona! 
religious convictions of their owners, dare 
to trade with Israel, a democratic state 
friendly to America and closely alined with 
the free world. This boycott even applies 
to doing business with American firms here. 
whose officers or employees are of the Jew- 
ish faith. 

It has been alleged, from time to time, 
by State Department officials that we must 
appease admittedly discriminatory Arab tac- 
tics in order to serve diplomatic ends. I 
fail to see how much has been accomplished 
by such appeasement, a depressing depart- 
ure from American dignity and tradition. 
We need only look at so many of the Arab 
States’ pro-Commiunist votes in the United 
Nations. We need only look at the Soviet 
guns, tanks, jets, and even submarines now 
forming the basic armed strength of the 
main Arab armies, especially those of Egypt 
and Syria, linking those countries logistically 
with the Soviet munitions factories and 
Soviet military instructors. 

I respectfully submit that the time has 
come when we must set forth standards of 
conduct by recipient nations toward US. 
citizens as a qualification for our economic 
assistance. And this should be spelled out 
without qualification. Having a declaration 
of policy Is evidently not enough. The ex- 
ecutive branch has ignored the sense of Con- 
gress as we have solemnly expressed it. We 
owe it to the self-respect of the American 
public, as well as to the highest national in- 
terest, to now establish a firm position and 
incorporate mandatory language into the 
pending Mutual Assistance Act legislation. 

Surely, this amendment is consistent with 
the President's own expressed objective, 
which he has made clear to Congress, but 
which regretfully has not been carried out 
by his own executive branch. He has said 
on various occasions that he wants foreign 
aid linked with the pro motion of social 
justice and morality. I might add that the 
platforms of both our political parties make 
strong pledges to combat foreign discrimi- 
nation against Americans, on a basis of re- 
ligion, y through travel barriers, 
boycotts, and blockades. 

Well, if these principles are to be realized 
and not just remain as high-sounding but 
empty phrases, then Congress should adopt 
the mandatory provisions of our amendment. 

I feel this is the only answer. This is the 
least we can do, at this late date, to remedy 
a situation that has persisted too long. It 
is apparent the compromise of principle has 
marred our national countenance. The day 
is gone when we can sit quietly and permit 
nations soliciting our assistance to discrimi- 
nate against our citizens with impunity. I 
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might add that elther that day Is gone or 
our national dignity, our heritage, are going 
sadly undefended. 

When will we reassert our right to respect 
in the family of nations? The least we can 
do is to refuse to finance regimes that dip 
our flag in the dirt by intolerable demon- 
strations of bigotry against millions of our 
citizens, 

Are nations to be permitted to take Amer- 
ican ald for granted, regardless of their con- 
duct toward Americans? 

Our historic national tradition has charted 
proud precedents. In 1885, the United 
States refused to accept protests by Austria- 
Hungary on the appointment of our Am- 
bassador to that kingdom because the 
designee’s wife happened to be of Jewish 
faith, 

In 1911, the United States abrogated a 
trade treaty with czarist Russia, in effect 
since 1832, because of Russian mistreatment 
of American citizens of Jewish faith. 

In 1924, we protested to Switzerland 
against exclusion of Americans of the Mor- 
mon faith. 

Our vigorous repeated protests to Fascist 
Italy and Nazi Germany are also part of 
that history. 

As far back as 1956, the President, then 
a Senator of the United States, described 
Egypt's Nasser as “the chief provocateur 
against the West.” Last year, at the United 
Nations General Assembly, Mr. Nasser voted 
with the Soviet Union on 53 occasions, but 
only 4 times with America. Egypt's discrim- 
ination against our shipping, and otherwise 
affecting our citizens, continues unabated. 
But now we are giving increased assistance 
to Egypt. 

The program for giving these new huge 
sums to Egypt must be reviewed at all levels 
and I assure you that I will.do my part in 
Congress toward that end. The voice of 
Congress, and of the people, will be heard 
on this issue, you may rest assured. But 
the action and vital voice and guidance of 
all friends of Israel are needed at this dan- 
gerous moment. 

I know you will neither evade the chal- 
lenge nor minimize the dangers. 

The State Department told me—and I 
quote verbatim—that “should hostilities re- 
cur in the region (the Near East), we are 
convinced the aggrieved party should take 
full advantage of the United Nations peace- 
keeping instrumentalities so readily avail- 
able in the area.” 

How in heaven's name can Israel take “full 
advantage of the United Nations peacekeep- 
ing instrumentalities“? We just witnessed 
the tragic and cynical spectacle of April 9 
when the United States, for misguided no- 
tions of expediency, joined with the Soviet 
Union, and other big powers on the Security 
Council, against Israel, a besieged small 
a a that valiantly sought to defend her- 
self. 

I wish Mr. Dutton or Mr. Rusk—or yes, the 
President of the United States, or someone 
would explain what appears to be a lot of 
doubletalk. They promise and assure. They 
preach morality and justice—and then vir- 
tually every recent action belies the faith 
we were led to have. They might as well 
admit their decision to woo the Arabs at 
Israel's expense. 

I believe Israel is entitled to more than 
phony phrases from the State Department. 
I believe that American citizens would be 
remiss if they did not challenge, in Amer- 
ica’s own interest, the tragic tendency now 
apparent. 

America must tell Israel that, despite our 
recent travesty at the United Nations and 
despite the disquieting reports about massive 
handouts to an aggressive Egypt, we will 
2 and alter policies before 1t is too 

te, 

Let us today renew our determination to 
stand by our friend and true ally, the State 
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of Israel. We must do this in our own 
national interest. Let us soberly remember, 
and remind the State Department, that 
Israel is the only nation in the world which, 
menaced by Soviet-equipped forces, turned 
to America to join our military assistance 
program, to defend herself against com- 
munism and aggression, only to be rejected 
by us. 

The occasion of Israel's recent anniversary 
will be truly significant if we now take 
inventory of the entire picture and generate 
here a new realization of the dangers, and 
embark on action to insure the healthy 
future of Israel-American relations. If this 
is done, I am confident that mistakes will 
be corrected and new paths found so that 
we can, in good conscience, anticipate a 
happy 15th anniversary of Israel. 

Zionists know from the depths of their 
experience that the “watchman of Israel” 
must not sleep and must not slumber. It 
is a duty to be a watchman of Israel, it is 
also an honor. 

The crisis of Zionism is also the crisis of 
Judaism. Zionism fulfilled becomes a chief 
source of nourishment of Judaism. Zionism 
through the State of Israel, has revived all 
aspects of Jewish life. 

At the Ideological Conference in Jeru- 
salem, some years ago, Foreign Minister Gol- 
da Meir made a paradoxical statement. 
During a debate about Israel and the dias- 
pora, she said that When I meet my Ameri- 
can friends, women who are my contem- 
poraries, I am sorry for them. They worry 
about their grandchildren. My grandchil- 
dren are in the Negev, but I am absolutely 
sure about them.” 

Her confidence is understandable. Grand- 
children in the Neger may pose problems 
concerning health or physical safety. But 
there are no problems in the matter of the 
Jewish survival of the grandchildren. Mrs. 
Weir might have to worry about defense, 
but not about the strategy of keeping her 
offspring Jewish, 

The Zionist movement revived Israel, and 
continues to serve. Today, Israel is reviving 
the Jewish people and Judaism itself. That 
is the true dimension of our challenge and 
our reward. ‘ 


Facts on Communist Propaganda, 
V—Free Delivery? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
an issue which has been raised is wheth- 
er this country does indeed give free 
delivery to Communist propaganda from 
oversea countries. This part reports 
testimony of a high official on this issue. 

Previous parts of this series have dis- 
cussed the Universal Postal Union, vol- 
ume of propaganda, what happens to our 
publications in Russia, and the financial 
loss to this country from international 
mail operations. 

FREE DELIVERY? 


Under the Universal Postal Union, the 
United States gives free delivery to all 
incoming mail. This free delivery is 
performed at the expense of the Amer- 
ican taxpayer, and while most taxpayers 


have no objection to such an arrange- 


ment for legitimate correspondence in 
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regard to business and personal matters, 
this would not apply in regard to un- 
solicited propaganda material from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

There have been some statements 
made, however, that we do not give free 
delivery. The following testimony was 
given before the House Un-American 
Activities Committee January 30, 1957: 

Mr. Arens (Richard Arens, staf director): 
In other words, the postage that the man 
puts on in Red China to send a magazine to 
the United States does not completely de- 
fray the cost of transporting that z 
across this country to the recipient, isn't tha 
correct? 

Mr. Lovis J. Dovre (Associate General 
Counsel, Post OMice Department; now Gen- 
eral Counsel). The revenue produced in the 
country of mallitig is entirely the revenue 
of that country. We get no revenue out 
that malling. We do, as you say, under 
convention which is entered into by all the 
countries of the world, carry that mail from 
the point of entry into the United States ed 
the address of delivery within the Uni 
States free of charge. `e 

Mr. Arens, Is it true that the U.S. tas 
payers are in truth and In fact defra 
part, if not all, of the cost of transpor 
Communist propaganda throughout 
United States? 

Mr. Dorie. They are defraying it to the 
extent that we collect nothing for ane 
ing it from New York to Chicago, 
say. 


Because we give free delivery to this 
incoming mail, we have a deficit in ro 
international mail operations we 
amounted to $17.8 million in the of 
fiscal year. The end to free delivery 
unsolicited Communist propaganda 
would certainly go a long way toward re 
ducing or eliminating this deficit. 


Conscience and the Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 22, 1962 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, on MOV; 
day, June 25, the Supreme h 15 
that the reading of an official Prayet ne 
the New York public schools violated 
first amendment of the Constitution 
which forbids the “establishment of re 
gion.” uid 

There is little question that this cou 
be one of the most important and con 
troversial decisions handed down in re 
cent years by our highest may 
think it is also true that the Court and 
have picked an unusually narrow on 
technical case to expound its position 
so momentous a subject. It is furthet 
true that the decision covers narro 1 
ground than people generally realize. . 
would hope that all Americans will ae 
amine this decision carefully bef 
making hasty judgments as to WY 
might or might not be its ultimate con 
sequences, p 

The Court has pointed out that it 
unconstitutional for the regents of State. 
supported institutions to write z 
into the school curriculums. In the ma 
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jority opinion Justice Black rejected the 

Notion that it is the function of the 

vernment in this country to further 

ous beliefs. In his concurring 

on, Justice Douglas stated that the 

'st amendment leaves the Government 

& position not of hostility to religion, 
but of neutrality— 

first amendment teaches that a gov- 

ter nent neutral in the field of religion bet- 

Serves all religious interests. 


N Hopefully, as a cogent editorial in the 
the. York Herald Tribune points out— 
ere will be a full realization “that the 
cher about to be relieved of the im- 
tion of an official prayer is not about 

be relieved of his responsibility to 
‘each character, tolerance and high 

Principle to his pupils.“ 

Pefully, too, there will be full under- 
Standing of a thought expressed in this 
(eines New York Times editorial on 

Subject—“that how one prays is too 
and sacred a question to be de- 
med by Government officials or in fact 
anyone but the individual without 
Aag 
stone Times also stated and Justice 
Wart gave particularly compelling ex- 
Th ion to this point in his dissent that 
ere is a danger of the Supreme 
dor becoming too doctrinaire in en- 
State the separation of church and 

It is easy to imagine quasi-reli- 
Tous, elements in public activities that 
tional Not rise to the level of a constitu- 

11 Violation.” 

Wwe remember that the Court was 
itt d to decide a legal question and that 
with © a legal answer fully in concord 
cept the first amendment; if we ac- 
tut, the ruling with calm and thought- 
wapas and not allow ourselves to give 
made Passion and hysteria, we will have 
stand a constructive step toward under- 
of thine the far-reaching implications 

Edi Momentous decision. 
Hew orials in this morning's New York 
— Tribune and New York Times 
an e the Supreme Court's ruling in 
Teolnstructive and discerning fashion. 
end these editorials to the atten- 
my colleagues: 
the New York Herald Tribune, 
Wednesday, June 27. 1962] 
NSCIENCE AND THE CONSTITUTION 
ratio, ver questions of conscience and con- 
` nality merge, the answers become 
Again 70 and painful. The Supreme Court 
or ound itself concerned with a problem 


Yon of 


arked 1 religion and public law when 
Pass judgment on the legal pro- 
Boarg Gf a prayer composed by the New York 
san Co Regents, and recited daily in a Nas- 
The tty school. 
the pre oUt ruled. 6 to 1, that recital of 
latent yer was in nonconformity with the 
how Pde the Founding Fathers. No matter 
such Spon We minimize the possibility that 
Justice rer Could lead to a state religion— 
his case Stewart. the lone dissenter, argued 
how th With conyiction—it is difficult to see 
© Court, once having agreed to con- 
the case, could have arrived at any 
conclusion, 
and Wen to be sure, is short, innocuous, 
decide mtary. But the Court was asked to 
1 nly whether it is in violation of the 
a leieat Spirit of the Constitution. Asked 
we gcc, Westion it gave a legal answer. If 
ve wee the ruling with respect, and calm, 
Hot stumble to the conclusion that 
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a serious blow has been struck to the very 
core of religious teaching. 

This is not to suggest that the Court’s 
decision is nothing but a technicality, or 
merely food for a lawyer's argument. A de- 
cree as potentially far-reaching, however nar- 
rowly based on statutory grounds, cannot be 
isolated from political, moral, and social con- 
sequences. There is a danger here, and if it 
isn't one of panic, it is one of hasty and un- 
warranted interpretations. Already there 
have been suggestions that the Court has 
somehow opened the floodgates for a massive 
reorientation of state-church relationships, 
leading to absurdities wherever religious con- 
notations appear in public documents, school 
songs, or congressional prayers. 

But if we seek ways to live with the 
decree against official prayer, to understand 
it, we certainly can reach an accommoda- 
tion less troublesome than some see possible 
in these first hours when striking headlines 
leave many in a state of disbelief. 

The Court's intent—and eventually, we 
trust, its great achievement—is to strength- 
en the foundation of religious heritage by 
limiting secular intrusions that could be- 
come a mischievous and enervating force. 
If it does not work this way, changes can be 
made. 

The full import of the Court's action can- 
not yet be clearly seen. We do know, how- 
ever, that it has intensified the obligation 
of the American parent to provide suitable 
religious instruction in the home, and of 
American churches to strengthen their 
training. And the teacher about to be 
relieved of the imposition of an official 
prayer is not about to be relieved of his re- 
sponsibility to teach character, tolerance and 
high moral principle to his pupils. We all 
have a duty, it seems to us, to prevent the 
decision from playing into the hands of 
extremists, including the noisy_and auto- 
matic critics of the Supreme Court. 

Matters of religion and state will always 
be in conflict, however marginally. But the 
conflict and confusion can be eased, if we 
bear in mind that, in the long run, the Con- 
stitution interpreted with consistent wis- 
dom is the greatest protection of the in- 
dividual conscience. 


From the New York Times, June 27, 1962 
Prayer Is PERSONAL 


Few recent Supreme Court decisions have 
proyoked so immediately critical a reaction 
as has the ruling that reading the Regents’ 
prayer aloud in New York public schools vio- 
lates the Constitution. In part the shock 
may be explained by the innocuous nature 
of the prayer. It inyokes the blessing of 
God in neutral and nondenominational 
language, and most Americens would have 
difficulty understanding how its 22 words 
could offend anyone. 

But there are persons who want to pray 
in their own way, or not at all. Doubtless 
those who oppose school prayers are a mi- 
nority. But the Constitution was designed 
precisely to protect minorities; and the first 
amendment bars the majority at any time 
from ordaining “an establishment of re- 
ligion.” The establishment clause is a lay- 
stone of American liberty; and if there is 
one thing that the establishment clause must 
mean, it is that Government may not set 
up a religious norm from which one has to 
be excused—as was the case with the chil- 
dren in the New York school who did not 
wish to recite the prayer. 

Some of the attacks on the decision are 
indeed farfetched. References to the Deity 
at public occasions—mentioned by some 
critics—are not the same as a daily class- 
room prayer. The former are largely cere- 
monial, lacking the psychological elements 
of compulsion that are present when little 
children are asked to stand every morning 
and join their teacher—who is a symbol of 
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wisdom and authority—in an officially com- 
posed prayer. 

Nor is it remotely true, as one critic has 
said, that the decision amounts to “denying 
the privilege of prayer.” To the contrary, 
everyone remains free to pray as he wishes; 
he simply cannot use official power to make 
others pray that way. And surely Mr. Jus- 
tice Black was right when he said that prayer 
is peculiarly an individual matter—that how 
one prays is too personal and sacred a ques- 
tion to be decided by Government officials 
or in fact by anyone but the individual 
without constraint. 

There is a danger of the Supreme Court's 
becoming too doctrinaire in enforcing the 
separation of church and state. It is easy to 
imagine religious or quasi-religious elements 
in public activities that would not rise to 
the level of a constitutional violation. But 
nothing could be more divisive in this coun- 
try than to mingle religion and Government 
in the sensitive setting of the public schools, 
and under circumstances regarded by mi- 
norities as coercive. Our history counsels 
against that course, and the Supreme Court 
has wisely turned us from it. 


Why I Want To Go to College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr, 
Speaker, recently, a number of young 
people from various parts of the country 
were in Washington. All of these stu- 
dents had received honors under the 
Thomas McAn Leadership Awards pro- 
gram which included an all-expense trip 
to Washington, D.C., and New York City. 

Miss Kathleen Ann Bishop of my con- 
eressional district won a first-place 
scholarship of $1,000 under this pro- 
gram. Miss Bishop is the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. William S. Bishop of 2375 
Fruitvale Avenue in Oakland. 

Among 24 finalists from 2,067 of the 
Nation's top students nominated by 1.321 
high schools, Miss Bishop was judged on 
her scholastic record, which included a 
straight A average in all subjects except 
music and typing at Fremont High 
School in Oakland. In addition, extra 
curricular activities and her original 
manuscript “Why I Want To Go to Col- 
lege“ were considered. 

Judges for the awards were: Senator 
Maurine Neuberger: A. B. Weller, 
chairman of the board, the Meadow 
Brook National Bank; Dr. Howard M. Le- 
Sourd, consultant, Protestant Council of 
New York City; Joseph J. Francomano. 
administrative vice president, Junior 
Achievement, Inc.; Dr. Austin Wright, 
head of the English Department, Carne- 
gie Institute of Technology. 

I am pleased to insert for the RECORD 
the award-winning essay of Kathleen 
Bishop. 

The essay follows: 

Wary I Want To Go To COLLEGE 
(By Kathleen Bishop) 

I want to go to college because I think in 
doing so, I can best discharge the two re- 
sponsibilities every person has in life: the 
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responsibility to himself, and the responsi- 
bility to his society. 

The responsibility of the human being to 
himself is to realize his potentialities to the 
fullest. In this way he gains self-respect and 
self-reliance, Without this confidence in 
oneself it is impossible to function construc- 
tively. College provides a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to explore and develop capabilities. 
It provides a wonderful testing and proving 
ground where a person can work toward de- 
veloping his abilities, where he can gain 
confidence along with knowledge that leads 
to the fulfillment of man’s second responsi- 
bility in life, 

This second responsibility is the most 
important because it affects mot only the 
person directly but the people and the world 
around him, The responsibility of man to 
his soclety is to strengthen and preserve it. 
He can do this in two ways, first by under- 
standing the principles that govern it and 
bending every effort to uphold them, and 
second by attempting to improve it. This 
improvement can take many forms, every- 
thing from writing a beautiful play to for- 
mulating a new theory of taxation. Every 
constructive addition makes the institution 
stronger and more durable, gives it more to 
offer for the future. 

The best way to prepare to make this con- 
tribution is to gain knowledge. This body of 
knowledge is the basis to build from. College 
provides the best facilities for gathering 
learning. In a large university, for instance, 
it is possible to study an unbelievable array 
of subjects. To explore and gain experience 
in fields as diverse as art, history, and 
zoology. 

College is the first step in the growth of a 
person from a taker in his society to a cre- 
ative producer. 


Moral Re-Armament 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I take great pleasure by including 
a letter to me from Mr. H. Kenaston 
Twitchell, one of the leaders of world 
moral rearmament, along with a report, 
telling about their great successes in 
bringing the multitudes to God in many 
foreign lands where the people hunger 
to learn of His saving grace. Moral 
Re-Armament is not sponsored by any 
church denomination as such, but people 
of every religious faith from more than 
40 nations of this world have, for many 
past years, given gratus of their time 
and talents in bringing peoples together 
as friends and brothers, among whom no 
contention should ever exist, save that 
noble contention of who best can work 
and best agree under God's protecting 
care and guidance. 

Mr. Speaker, irrespective of the recent 
shocking decision of our land's Highest 
Court, I take my inherent liberty to pray 
that the prayers and good works of moral 
rearmament, as well as the prayers of 
all the peoples for peace, forbearance, 
and forgiveness in this troubled world 
will never be abridged nor forsaken, 
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Mr. Speaker, I am sure our prayers 
will be answered. We pray to God that 
time will be soon. 

The letter and report follow: 

MINATO-KU, TOKYO, 
June 20, 1962. 
Representative Ben F, JENSEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Ben: President Ngo Dinh Diem in- 
vited a moral rearmament task force to 
“saturate” Vietnam with this ideology. 
Eighty of us from 14 countries have been 
there for 4 weeks, working closely with the 
president and the army, With this force 
was the Japanese play, “The Tiger,” written 
by students who rioted against President 
Eisenhower and later changed. A summary 
report is enclosed. Everywhere in Asia we 
have met the deepest hunger for this 
ideology. 

A similar task force of young Chinese from 
Taiwan with Gen. Ho Ying-chin, former 
Prime Minister of China, is presenting an- 
other play, The Dragon,“ in the Middle 
West. 

Both of these plays demonstrate a moral 
ideology that answers communism and cor- 
ruption. They have met with a tremendous 
response. 

"The Dragon” will shortly be coming to 
Washington. I hope you will be able to see 
it there. 

Best wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 
H. KENASTON TWIrCR EIL. 
Vier NAM Is Now ECHOING WirH MORAL R- 
ARMAMENT—YovuR Vistr HAS FORTIFIED THE 
FAITH oF Our PEOPLE 


(Remarks of President Ngo Dinh Diem at a 
reception he gave on June 4, 1962, for the 
MRA force which he had invited to Viet- 
nam) 

Vietnam is at war. Every month 5,000 
people are killed in ambushes and guerrilla 
action. As the Saigon daily Tieng Choung 
writes, “Vietnam is engaged in a life-and- 
death struggle against three enemies—com- 
munism, internal division, and underdevel- 
opment. MRA is helping us win that 
struggle.” 

It was in March 1962 that President Diem 

made an urgent request to Saburo Chiba, 

senior Japanese Member of Parliament, to 

“saturate Vietnam with moral rearmament." 

As a first practical step, the President in- 

vited a moral rearmament force to spend 1 

month in Vietnam. 

So, at a time when U.S. Marines were mov- 
ing into Thailand, as Laos continued to per- 
plex Western chancelleries and when Ca- 
nadian and Indian members of the Interna- 
tional Control Commission were document- 
ing fresh Communist aggression, 80 men and 
women from 14 countries with the play, “The 
Tiger,” were taken by the Government 
throughout the length and breadth of Viet- 
nam. “The Tiger,” written and acted by 
Japanese students, depicts the answer to 
corruption and communism. Commented 
the Vietnamese Ambassador to Burma, 
“Where many other measures have failed, 
the President is now placing his final faith 
in moral rearmament.” 

The Government not only undertook all 
the arrangements and financial responsi- 
bility—feeding, accommodation, transport. 
and security but also provided a permanent 
team of civil servants, Army officers, and 
translators to accompany the force wherever 
it went. 

The action began in Saigon. Six of the 
Cabinet came to the premiere performances 
of “The Tiger.” The Ambassador of Laos 


said, “This is the only way we are going to 


answer communism in southeast Asia. Please 
come to Laos.“ The Thai Ambassador, asked 
by his Government for a report, concurred 
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in this conviction. U.S. Ambassador Nolting 
assessed the action: “You have been a great 
help to this nation. I thank you.” 

Within a week the national news agency 
could report: “The two major topics in our 
press are the situation in Laos and MRA.“ 

Key to the security of Vietnam is the 
loyalty and morale of the armed forces 
Thousands of tons of U.S. military supplies 
are flown in every month and hundreds 
U.S. servicemen are attached to Vietnamese 
Army units all over the country. 
young man is conscripted for some form of 
national defense. Yet a bombed-out wing 
of the Presidential palace bears witness to 
the need for ideological as well as military 
training. 

The President drew up a swift and com“ 
prehensive plan to rench the military with 
moral rearmament. Every officer and man in 
the Saigon area paraded to see MRA plays 
and films. A mass open-air showing for 6,000 
officers and men in the army stadium 
attended by General Le Van Ty, chief of tb? 
general staff of the Vietnamese armed forces, 
“An extremely relevant and useful evening, 
he commented. The commandant of, 
army's basic training center added. 
is what we and the recruits need.” 

At a performance given for the navy, the 
senior chief of staff said, “You have 
a great contribution to our spirit.” At an“ 
other for the air force, the acting com“ 
mander said, “Your dedication is an in- 
spiration.” The senior U.S. Air Force gen- 
eral in Vietnam, General Anthes, commenter, 
“This is just the way to do it." A 
performance was requested for the national 
military academy in Dalat which trains the 
officer. corps for every service. 

During the next weeks 100,000 Vietnamese 
saw the MRA films and plays. In addition 
hundreds of thousands in both North ané 
South Vietnam heard radio broadcasts 
“The Tiger” in Vietnamese. Five Air 
C-47's, and armored convoys where neces: 
sary, took the MRA force to six provincial 
capitals, including areas where the Viet cong 
activity is greatest. In Hue, old im 
capital and closest major town to the ber 
parallel, which by the Geneva agreements 
1954 divides the country into two, 45,000 
people turned out to see two performances 
“The Tiger.” The local USIS representatie 
for the area said he had never seen such 
response from the people. The archpishory 
the older brother of the President, said, 
am encouraged to see your passion.” g 

Everywhere people commented on the uni 5 
ing purpose that the force gave to the Gov 
ernment and the population. In Nha Trang 
the police commissioner reported a notice” 
able change in the youth who were ca 
trouble, In Qui Nhon, which was ruled PY 
Communist guerillas for 10 years until 15 
Geneva agreements, the provincial 
chief said, “You have done in a few dafs 
what the army could not do in years.” The 
Governor of Vinh Long received the MRA 
force in his official residence where his preg, 
ecessor had been assassinated by the 
Cong, and from the interview went straight 
into action against the Viet Cong. He we 
“We need total mobilization of human 
material resources to win the military m 
We need MRA to mobilize the resources 
win the ideological war.” t 

Welcomed back to Saigon by a dinner ® 
tended by five Cabinet Ministers, the MES 
force was asked to go into action with a ser! 
of performances for strategic groups. the 
a performance for the Republican Youth, 
president of this 2 million strong 
tion said, “The youth of Vietnam are talking 
about nothing except The Tiger.“ MRA a 
given them a new lease on life.” On the 
day of their training to staff the “strategi? 
hamlets,” 700 villagers thunderously * 
sponded to MRA. These are the men 
whom the government relies to counter sub- 
version in the countryside. 
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Everywhere audiences welcomed and ap- 
Plauded the conviction of Rajmohan Gandhi: 
is more than an answer to the Com- 
guerrilla war in Vietnam. Here is the 
Way to construct a new civilization for man- 
As the free world turns more and more 
to moral rearmament the day will come when 
again will walk with freedom and dig- 

nity in Hanoi, Peking, and Moscow.” 

To continue the saturation of Vietnam 
With moral rearmament, the president or- 
dered the filming of “The Tiger” in Vietna- 

The director of the Government Film 
Center announced that they were printing 
copies for use by mobile units in every 

in the country. 

At an audience for the MRA force in the 

la Long Palace attended by three of the 
pabinet and the chief of staff of the armed 
Crees, the President thanked MRA for “their 
Contribution to the struggle which we are 

on for the preservation of freedom 
AS human dignity.” He continued, “You 
* obtained great success during your tour 
K; Vietnam. The people have been respon- 

Ve to your individual and collective mes- 
athe: In face of the destructive threat of 
in istic communism, each man and woman 
eae free world ought to understand that 

Common salvation of humanity is the 
of all individuals and all nations.“ 


St. Anne’s Episcopal Church Observes 
75th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1962 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, St. Anne's 
Ep iscopal Church, of Billerica, Mass., is 
— its 75th anniversary. The his- 
of the growth of this parish, as re- 
teresting: the Lowell Sun, is most in- 


Banater Tomonnow Marks Sr. ANNE'S 75TH 
r ANNIVERSARY 
BUL with a forward look to future 
puanson, St. Anne's Episcopal Church 
Uses to observe a 75th birthday anniversary 
— W. when members and friends will 
er at the Memorial High School to sum- 
m many interesting and colorful frag- 
ents of church history dating back to 1886. 
vun banquet hour is scheduled for 7:30 
an enthusiastic committee in charge of 
ents for the catered event and pro- 
— to include announcement of plans for 
eo ahead. 
back, Anne's Episcopal Mission really dates 
i to 1870, when but a handful of men 
a & guild known as St. Alban's and 
Women's group formed the Guild of St. 
Elizabeth. group 


or * tiny mission which began in a series 
the ety meetings in the north section of 
pia town, in the homes of members, for 
who and fellowship, was the nucleus of 
is today the parish, and its humble 

fa g was devotedly followed for a period 
— 6 years until May 1886, when the 
Misr? requested Rev. John S. Beace, 
to mary of the diocese of Massachusetts, 
vie nge for a public worship service in the 
Statin, The use of the Union Hall, a fire 
North, in the North section, and today the 
the Billerica firehouse, was obtained for 
the lu pose of holding divine services under 
miss Otestant Episcopal Church, and the 
ion was or under the direct con- 

t and approval of the rector, wardens, and 
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vestry of St. Anne’s Episcopal Church. 
Lowell. 

Over 100 persons attended the first sery- 
ice, which was conducted by Rey. Dr. A. St. 
John Chambre, rector of St. Anne’s Church, 
Lowell. The date was November 14, 1886. 
Following the service, members of the two 
guilds were asked to remain for a meeting, at 
which Rev. Dr. Chambre presided, The pur- 
pose of the session was to elect officers for 
a mission church, which by vote of those 
present was named St. Anne’s Mission. 

Monthly services were held in Union Hall 
with clergymen from Lawrence, Lexington, 
North Andover, Chelmsford, and Lowell as- 
sisting Rev. Dr, Chambre in conducting the 
worship services. 

On November 12, 1887, representatives from 
the two guilds met with Dr. Chambre to 
discuss the formation of a Sunday school. 
Officers were elected and the first Sunday 
school session held on the afternoon of 
November 27, 1887, in the Union Hall had 
67 members present. Six classes were formed 
and thereafter weekly sessions were held. 

Looking forward eagerly to the construc- 
tion of a church, the new mission group 
purchased a plot of land on October 17, 
1888, west of the Concord River on Treble 
Cove Road. Rev. Dr. Chambre broke ground 
for the church with appropriate services, with 
the laying of the cornerstone just 2 weeks 
later for the English type of picturesque 
building with gabled roof sloping low to 
ground-hugging attractiveness one might 
find nestled in an English hillside. 

But 2 months later the first service was 
held on July 24, 1890, with Rev. A. G. Davis 
presiding at the event. On September 18, 
1890, the completed church was consecrated 
by the Right Reverend Benjamin Paddock. 
D. D., bishop of Massachusetts, with the 
bullding having been completely paid Tor 
through the generosity of St. Anne’s Church, 
Lowell, and the members of the new St. 
Anne's Mission. 

Two services now were held monthly, with 
lay reader, Joseph Brown, who was also 
clerk of the mission conducting the service 
on the first Sunday of the month, and Rev. 
Dr. Chambre or a substitute rector from 


another parish conducting the service on 


the third Sunday of the month. 

The first permanent clergyman was ās- 
signed to St. Anne’s in 1915, when Rev. 
Burdette Lansdowne assumed his duties 
here. From this time to 1937, St. Anne's 
Mission was in charge of a number of clergy- 
men, each ministry for a period of 1 or 2 
years’ time, and the growth was slow. 

A rectory on Call Street was purchased In 
1956 and Rev. Stephen P. Austill appointed 
priest in charge. In the brief span of 
months there has been rapid growth with 
many new parishioners, added services, im- 
provements in church property, and with 
the mapping for a new future determined 
effort now is rewarded with a self-sustaining 
status. Rev. Ellywn J. H. Nichols, the new 
rector, is spearheading that program. 


Address of Ambassador Garrigues, of 
Spain, at National Press Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the new 
Ambassador of Spain to the United 
States, His Excellency Don Antonio Gar- 
rigues, is a distinguished lawyer and 
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former journalist. He has long been a 

friend of the United States and will 

surely add to the stature of Spain, a 

stanch ally of this country, as well to 

the continued cordial relations between 
our two countries. 

In these days of uncertain neutralism 
and world unrest we must have effective 
and God-fearing allies such as Spain on 
our side. 

I want to take this opportunity of ex- 
tending my best wishes to Ambassador 
Garrigues for a long and successful ten- 
ure of office in the United States. Yes- 
terday, Tuesday, June 26, 1962, he 
delivered a very fine address at the 
National Press Club here in Washington 
in which he gave a good insight on the 
situation in Spain today. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I wish to insert into the 
Recorp the address of Ambassador Gar- 
rigues, which is as follows: 

ADDRESS BY His EXcELLENcY, THE AMBASSADOR 
or SPAIN Don ANTONIO GARRIGUES, AT THE 
NATIONAL Press CLUB, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
JUNE 26; 1962 
Mr. President, honored guests, distin- 

guished members of the National Press Club, 

it is indeed a pleasure and a great honor for 
me to come before you today, to address 
you from this platform which has been oc- 
cupied in recent years by so many distin- 
guished and important speakers. I am very 
grateful for your kind invitation to share 
this luncheon and to discuss with you the 
significant current developments in my coun- 


try. 

Except for the formal and friendly act of 
calling on the President to present my 
credentials, this is my first public appear- 
ance as Ambassador of Spain to the United 
States. It is fitting, I think, that my debut 
here should be a meeting with you gentle- 
men whom I like to consider my col- 
leagues.” Some of you may know that, be- 
sides practicing law in Spain, I have been a 
part-time journalist, writing occasional col- 
umns of commentary for ABC, which is a 
newspaper in Madrid, not a TV network in 
the United States. 

And so I come before you as a sort of hy- 
brid, part journalist, part lawyer, and very 
new diplomat. In fact, my experience in 
diplomacy hardly exceeds the political ex- 
perience of the promising young “governors” 
whom I am happy to greet here today. 

If I may speak one moment more about 

myself and my qualifications for the new 
job, I would point out that there is need for 
the jurist and the journalist as well as the 
diplomat in this assignment. As a jurist, 
I have developed a respect for justice. As a 
newspaperman, I have acquired a hunger for 
truth. And as a diplomat, I have already 
learned the importance of replying to in- 
quiries diplomatically, especially from you 
gentlemen. 
+ My career in journalism was, I believe, es- 
pecially important as preparation for the 
Ambassador's job. Through the columns 
which I wrote, I was able to express—ob- 
jectively and critically—my opinions re- 
garding the social, economic, and political 
problems of my country. Believe me when 
I say that one can write freely about these 
matters in Spain today if he is fair and ob- 
jective, as I believe I was. Furthermore I 
did not hesitate to be frank with my criti- 
cism, both favorable and unfavorable, and al- 
though I did not seek my present assign- 
ment, the fact that I am here with you to- 
day is proof that my personal and publicly 
expressed opinions did not deter my Govern- 
ment from asking me to become Spain's offi- 
cial representative to your great Nation at 
this decisive moment in history. 
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Spain today is certainly in the news. The 
great volume of news dispatches in recent 
weeks and the minor invasion by your col- 
leagues which we have experienced attest to 
Spain's present importance as a news source, 
We have welcomed this. We want greater 
coverage by the papers and wire services of 
your country. Your colleagues, as you have 
doubtiess heard, are received courteously 
and given complete freedom of movement. 
Their freedom has been evident in the work. 
The photographers have produced interest- 
ing pictures of our mounted police, from 
the rear, of a little burro pulling an 18th 
century cart before a 20th century apart- 
ment building. These are excellent exam- 
ples of the news photographer's art, although 
some of them may leave something to be 
desired in presenting a balanced picture of 
today’s Spain. 

If any of you here today should be as- 
signed.to Spain soon, let me suggest a few 
story ideas which will help achieve that 
balance, Why not write about the thous- 
ands of low-cost apartment buildings now 
encircling our towns? Why not cover the 
sports parks built by the labor unions where 
the worker and his family for the first time 
have an opportunity for healthy recreation? 
Check on the low-priced summer resorts, 
not just for foreign tourists but for our own 
industrial workers, along our beautiful 
beaches. Look at our technical universities 
which now offer industrial and professional 
training to youngsters eager to acquire mod- 
ern skills. Examine the national health 
insurance hospitals which are helping wipe 
out disease among industrial workers. And 
look at the many new elementary schools 
which are vital in our anti-illiteracy pro- 


gram. 

I do not mean to underestimate the dif- 
ficulty facing every correspondent in Spain, 
for my country is sometimes difficult to un- 
derstand. But isn't this true of any other 
country at various periods of its history? 

Therefore, perhaps I could help you by 
commenting briefly on some of the major 
recent developments in Spain. For example, 
the recent strikes and their significance; our 
application for association with the Com- 
mon Market; the evolving nature of our 
Government; the position of the church in 
Spain today. 

It seems to me, as a recent arrival fresh 
from the scene, that the true significance of 
the coal mine strikes has not been under- 
stood by many in the United States. They 
were significant, indeed, but not as a sign of 
danger to the regime. Rather they are an 
interesting side effect of our economic 
growth. Their economic implications are 
greater than their political implications. 

We, like many other countries in the 
Western World, have known worker unrest 
in recent years, and we have tackled this 
problem through our own system of collec- 
tive bargaining. This organized plan for 
resolving differences between workers and 
employers differs somewhat from what you 
practice here, but it is collective bargaining 
nevertheless. And it works in Spain. In 
recent years almost 1,000 agreements between 
labor and management have been achieved 
through this system. 

The problem of the coal miners, however, 
was unusual for several reasons. As in many 
other countries, coal mining in Spain is a 
declining industry, and our best grade coal 
has already been exhausted. Nevertheless, 
coal miners were the highest paid workers, 
though wages in the steel industry were 
made higher through a recent increase. A 
raise in the wages of miners requires an in- 
crease in the price of coal, and this, as you 
know from your own experience, brings with 
it the threat of inflation. Collective bar- 
gaining to resolve this was well along to- 
ward completion of an agreement, but the 
normal process of reconciliation was inter- 
rupted by a work stoppage, small at first 
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but later provoked into larger size by radio 
broadcasts from behind the Iron Curtain. 

It seems to me significant that this dispute 
has finally been settled by the method which 
was proposed at the beginning of negotia- 
tions, namely an authorized increase in the 
price of coal. Having solved the social side 
of this problem, what remains to be tackled 
is the economic problem of its inflationary 
consequences. 

In order to avoid further misunderstand- 
ings, the Spanish Chief of State, in a recent 
speech, announced the possibility of im- 
proving the system of collective bargaining 
by making it more flexible in light of to- 
day's economic circumstances. 

Another and a very dramatic indication 
of our economic evolution is our application 
for association with the European Common 
Market, As you know, the written request 
was submitted to the Council of Ministers in 
Brussels in February of this year. In making 
this application, my Government took a 
carefully considered step, not only reflecting 
official policy but acting in response to pub- 
lic opinion, because its prime objective is to 
raise the standard of living of the Spanish 
people. It was a step which had been pub- 
licly urged for some time by the press, by 
organizations of businessmen, and by pri- 
vate economists. The letter of application 
is a broad document, not only indicating our 
immediate interest in association but looking 
ahead to the possibility of full membership. 
It is legitimate to assume that the applica- 
tion was made with full awareness of all of 
the terms of the Treaty of Rome. 

This document was also significant for its 
implications for the total economy of Eu- 
rope. It offers to our fellow European na- 
tions a market expansion of some 30 million 
people. It supposes a wide extension of the 
geographical area of the EEC. It envisions 
a European economy contained within the 
natural boundaries of the continent rather 
than behind artificial frontiers. It signi- 
fies a highly desirable natural evolution of 
the 20th century. 

In my opinion any developments, inside 
or outside Spain, that tend to block this 
goal are not only hostile to the best interests 
of Spain but contrary to the welfare of 
Europe as a whole. There are some promi- 
nent Spaniards, among them some former 
leaders, who have shown a desire to link 
their own names to future political devel- 
opments. Some of these have gone so far 
as to place difficulties in the way of our 
application to the Common Market. My 
government takes such a grave view of the 
actions of these men—some of whom have 
colluded with our enemies abroad—that it 
has adopted preventive measures to restrict 
their further political activities. What we 
have done, however, is not very different from 
what other nations have found it necessary 
to do in recent times to protect their na- 
tional interests. And let us not forget that 
even the Republic, in 1931, 6 months after 
coming into being, found it necessary to 
protect itself against its own Bill of Rights 
by the Law of the Defense of the Republic 
and the Public Order Law, which enabled 
executive orders of confinement to be is- 
sued, 

Our application for association with the 
Common Market is no sharp departure from 
our recent history. Since July 1959, Spain 
has been a member of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) and its predecessor, the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation 
(OEEC). Through this machinery for re- 
gional cooperation Spain has been contrib- 
uting to the economic strength of the At- 
lantic partnership, and we look forward to 
closer coordination of economic policies of 
Western nations. 

There has been in recent weeks an unusu- 
ally high level of interest, particularly 
abroad, in the future political form of the 
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Spanish Government. I can no more fore- 
cast the political future than I can predict 
what will happen in Wall Street, but I can 
can tell you certain things about our goverD- 
ment which allow me to be convinced of its 
orderly and peaceful evolution. 

Iam not an old man—or, at best, I do not 
consider myself as one—but in my own life- 
time I have known in Spain one monarchy: 
the dictatorship of General Primo de Rivera. 
the short monarchical period that followed. 
the second Republic, the regime on the Re- 
publican side during the Civil War, and now 
the present regime. It is a fact that after 
six more than two decades this regime has 
given Spain a longer period of peace, order. 
and economic stability than we have known 
in our recent history. 

We have, in effect, enjoyed a period of po- 
litical quiet, a breather, in which we have 
worked hard to pull ourselves up by our ow? 
bootstraps, as you say. This has allowed us. 
with the primary help of the United States 
and some international organizations, to put 
into effect a stabilization plan for our 
economy. 

The results, I think, speak for themselves. 
We now have a total gold reserve of nearly 
$1 billion—more than many other countries 
today. In 1961 our industrial production 
index increased by 10 percent compared wi 
1960. Electric energy production in 1961 
increased by 13.6 percent, steel production 
by 14.8, cement by 143, and unemployment 
decreased by 6.7 percent compared witb 
previous year. 

We have not, however, lost sight of the 
importance of preparing for the future. W® 
are well aware that no human institutions 
last forever. In 1947 we held a popular refer- 
endum to insure that future changes in the 
form of government are responsive to the 
wishes of the Spanish people. This refer- 
endum, which drew very wide voter part! t 
pation, overwhelmingly approved the law O 
succession, which keeps General Franco 
power, creates a Council of the Realm— 
and a three-man Council of Regency for the 
moment of transition—calls for the accessio” 
to the throne of a prince of the royal bl 
Since that law was passed, Spain has 
constitutionally a monarchy, 

If General Franco should pass away, or if 
he retires for physical reasons, there is no 
question in my mind that we shall expe" 
rience a peaceful and orderly transition 
the next leadership. In the first place, 
Spaniards have had quite enough of blood- 
shed from internal political strife. Secondly: 
we have very strong institutions which 
insure the prompt and peaceful transfer of 
power to the new monarchial regime. Among 
these obviously are the Army and the Cath- 
olle Church. Another strong force for stabil- 
ity is also the main body of public opinion 
in the nation, 

As you consider political forms in Spain, I 
urge you not to make the mistake of meas” 
uring our country by the wrong yardstick 
We Spaniards are strongly individualistic: 
We have our own values, and they are no 
necessarily those of other countries. A fa- 
mous Spanish philosopher and writer who 15 
not entirely friendly to the present regime in 
Spain has pointed this out. Salvador de Ma- 
dariaga wrote: The Spanish case is one of 
those which will test the political acumen 
the leaders of the coming world. If the 
insist on inflicting on Spain exactly the po, 
litical institutions of other democracies olf 
a quite different psychological metal, failure 
is certain. Universal direct suffrage is a case 
in point. Elections, representative execu" 
tives, and in general the machinery of Stat® 
should be contrived above all with an 
to order and continuity, All else should be 
subordinated to this supreme aim.” 

The fourth topic I promised to discuss 
with you—a subject of considerable recen 
interest—is the relation between state and 
church in Spain today. There seems to 
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& concerted effort to present these relations 
88 deteriorating or to impute to the church 
R Ppositioh opposed to the government in 
Connection with the recent strikes. As you 
„the relationship between church and 
State in Spain is clearly defined by the Con- 
Cordat between the Spanish Government and 
the Holy See of 1953. The treaty establishes 
the respective areas. of competence of each 
institution, and its wisdom has been proven 
the passage of time, 
There is a natural concern on the part of 
church for the welfare of workers—in 
Spain as in other countries. There is, in 
fact, a specific branch of Catholic Action— 
the Workers’ Brotherhood of Catholic Action 
(HOAC)—which is primarily interested in 
lustrial workers, It Is therefore only nat- 
Ural that the Catholic clergy in Spain should 
ve taken an active interest in events af- 
fecting workers in their parishes. But this 
must not be construed as instigation 
or provocation of the workers’ actions. In- 
@ the facts of the case show that this is 
80. Written statements by the bishops 
Sf San Sebastian, Vitoria, Bilbao, Lerida, 
l, and others, categorically deny the 
instigation of the strikes which has been 
ttributed to thelr priests. I suspect that 
those people who have spread these reports 
Of the strikes as evidence of a rift between 
church and state are guilty of wishful 
ing. 
Gentlemen, there is obviously far more that 
Could say to you about what is taking 
in my country today. You have been 
a patient and attentive audience, and I do 
wish to take advantage of your courtesy. 
Nor do I want to subtract from the pleasures 
Of the question period, which we all know is 
Teal sport you have come to take part in. 
um. therefore, torn between the tempta- 
ton to continue lecturing to you about Spain 
My sense of sportsmanship, which tells 
kun fairplay demands you be given your 


i I shail close, then, by thanking you again 
Or your hospitality and by urging you to 
way my country as closely as one of the 
y lively stories“ of our time. Americans 
have been preoccupied with other areas of 
World for the last 25 years and have been 
too little aware of what we Spaniards were 
. to. Now, for reasons of common defense, 
Or reasons of mutual economic interest, and 
because we are partners in the concerted 
to contain the Communist menace, 
date has changed. Spain is in the news to- 
— We welcome this, and we pledge our 
eon to assure that the news from Spain 
Well covered. Such objective and balanced 
tree tom one of the vital areas of the 
World is essential to our common goals. 
you very much. 


New Frontiers of Science, Space, and 
Foreign Policy 
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Wednesday, June 20, 1962 
Mr, 


GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 25, 1962, the Honorable 
Dean Rusk, the very capable Secretary 
an tate of the United States, delivered 
ti address on the occasion of Interna- 
a Law Day at the Seattle World's 
tries The locale, with its international 

vironment, and the occasion were 
jec appropriate in setting forth the ob- 
tives of this Nation in implementing 
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the principles of the United Nations’ 
Charter insofar as the peaceful uses of 
outer space are concerned. 


With the growing experimentation 
and exploration of the regions beyond 
the earth’s atmosphere, it is imperative 
to consider the many international 
ramifications which are involved. Cer- 
tainly, the legal problem connected with 
the peaceful uses of outer space must be 
of primary consideration. If the na- 
tions of the world can work together 
harmoniously to resolve these legal mat- 
ters which will be involved in outer space 
then I feel we are making a long first 
stride toward peaceful cooperation in 
many areas of international relations. 
Ultimately, the path to a just and last- 
ing peace may appear more promising 
because of cooperative efforts in estab- 
lishing an international law for the 
peaceful uses of outer space. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am very honored to present the address 
of Secretary Rusk at Seattle: 

NEw FRONTIERS OF SCIENCE, SPACE, AND 

Foreign Poiicy 
(Address by the Honorable Dean Rusk, Sec- 
retary of State, on the occasion of Inter- 
national Law Day, Seattle World's Fair, 

May 25, 1962) 

I am very happy to be here this evening 
in this beautiful western sea-frontier city 
and to experience the thrilling sweep of this 
first great fair of the space age. 

I congratulate the citizens of Seattle and 
of the State of Washington on a magnificant 
concept, nobly executed. These new fron- 
tiers of architecture cannot help but open 
new horizons of awe and wonder to every 
visitor. ~ 

What would your own legendary frontiers- 
man of the 19th century have thought? 
How would Paul Bunyan have measured 
your space needle, the highest edifice west 
of the Mississippi? I think he would say 
that his beloved Pacific Northwest had per- 
formed a great service for the Nation and 
the world at large. I think he would ap- 
prove and urge us to get on with building 
larger space capsules—large enough for him. 

My guess is that we are not looking here 
at century 21, but at the decades immedi- 
ately ahead—for the pace of change is so 
darzling that our imaginations cannot grasp 
what four more decades will bring. And all 
who come here must pause for some still 
moment of contemplation on what this is all 
about, what man's progressive mastery of 
his physical environment really means, and 
what kind of a world their children will in- 
habit and form. 

The new frontiers of science forecast at 
this fair are not excursions of the imagina- 
tion into fairyland, unreality, or science fic- 
tion. They will come to pass—most of them 
in this century. We cannot foresee a time 
when science and technology will cease 
placing new insights, new data, new tools, 
and new capabilities at the disposal of society. 
Man's problem is how to use them—in his 
physical environment and in his social en- 
vironment of family, nation, and interna- 
tional community. 

If we look toward century 21, what are 
some of the frontiers which science will 
breach? Among the prospects held out to 
us by the scientists are these: 

New sources of food, water, power, and 
natural resources. 

Desalinization of ocean waters, enabling 
deserts to bloom. Cultivation of crops in the 
seas. Control of the growth of living organ- 
isms in the oceans. Control of the weather 
to extend growing seasons in some regions, 
Alas, perhaps balanced meals in capsule 
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form, that can be gulped down in a couple 
of seconds. 

The mining of mineral nodules on the 
ocean floor. Abundant supplies of mag- 
nesium extracted from sea water. Harness- 
ing of the tides and ocean currents for power. 

Immense quantities of power from other 
sources as well—electric, nuclear, and solar. 
Powerplants of type and size to meet almost 
any contingency on almost every location on 
earth. Greatly enlarged and improved 
power storage facilities. 

A vast proliferation of 
devices, 

Continuing revolutions in construction 
through plastics. 

The wizards of electronics offer us, through 
communications satellites, the physical 
abllity to talk to any place on earth, and 
to almost any person, at low cost. They also 
hold before us the prospect of beaming tele- 
vision anywhere. But the possibility of 
instantaneous visual and oral communica- 
tion with anyone, anywhere, and in privacy, 
has a certain appeal to a Secretary of State. 
My opposite numbers in other governments 
and I now have to spend a good deal of 
time traveling in order to talk directly and 
intimately to each other. We speak of a 

world. But a recent trip, cover- 
ing 26,900 miles, reminded me that, even 
at jet speeds, the earth is still a pretty big 
place. 

In the field of medicine, we may expect 
progress—perhaps deep breakthroughs—in 
control of such diseases as cancer, the great 
varieties of viruses, and the biochemical im- 
balances which affect many vital tissues, in- 
cluding the brain. Biochemistry, genetics, 
and electronics will give us new tools for 
the diagnosis and handling of human disease. 

Science, we are told, may make it possible 
for us to get on with less sleep at night. (I 
know some government officials who, of neces- 
sity, have already made considerable progress 
on that front.) 

The behavioral scientists will find out 
more about how the two most complex 
mechanisms on earth—the human brain and 
body—think, feel, and react. They may be 
expected to establish new ways of keeping 
thought processes and the emotions in bal- 
ance. With greater freedom from mental 
disease, we will surely make a net gain in 
constructive and congenial personal rela- 
tions. We shall almost certainly trespass 
nearer to those frontiers which guard the 
secret of life. 

And, to mention still another frontier of 
special importance to foreign affairs, the 
social and behavioral sciences may improve 
our ability to communicate with and under- 
stand nations and peoples whose cultures 
are radically different from our own. 

Life on earth will be affected by each of 
these advancing frontiers I have mentioned. 
But it will be improved only to the extent 
that men put them to good uses. 

For example, the potential of worldwide 
yocal and visual communication can be 
either good or bad. As Edward R. Murrow, 
in whom the State of Washington can 
proudly claim a interest, since he 
received part of his education in this State, 
recently pointed out: A communication sys- 
tem is totally neutral; it has no conscience, 
no principle, no morality; it can broadcast 
falsehood as loudly as the truth. 

We of the atomic age are starkly aware of 
the ability of the physical sciences to out- 
strip man’s practical mastery of political 
and social affairs. Sixteen years ago the 
United States had the vision to present to 
the world through the United Nations a plan 
to place all atomic enterprises under inter- 
national control, If that plan had been 
adopted, there would have been no nuclear 
arms race, there would be no nuclear weap- 
ons today, and the power of the atom would 
be devoted solely to bettering the life of 
man. What a tragedy it was that the Soviet 
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Union called that plan atomic blackmail 
and refused to take it up seriously. And 

- what a tragedy it is that, owing to the per- 
sistent refusal of the Soviets to permit the 
most minimum international supervision 
and verification, we have thus far been un- 
able to make a start on the reduction of 
armaments and to obtain a treaty banning 
atomic tests. 

Despite 16 years of Soviet disagreement, 
we have not given up hope. We have pre- 
sented a comprehensive plan for reductions 
in armaments, leading to general and com- 
plete disarmament. This is not a piece of 
propaganda but a plan which we most ear- 
nestly hope will be adopted. Likewise, we 
continue to seek a test ban treaty, and are 
prepared to sign it the instant that the So- 
viets agree to it with the essential minimum 
of international verification to assume com- 
pliance. 

Now we are in the earlier stages of another 
scientific, technical, and human adventure, 
as staggering to the imagination as the un- 
leashing of the atom—and as challenging 
to man's ability to organize his affairs with 
at least a modicum of good sense. I refer 
of course to the exploration of space. I 
have no doubt that we shall reach the moon 
and explore it. I am told that, after the 
moon, Mars ls the most likely target of ex- 
ploration, unless we are unexpectedly lucky 
with Venus. Dr. Willard Libby says there 
is a 95-percent probability of finding some 
form of life on Mars. I have little doubt 
that we shall eventually reach Mars and 
somehow set foot on it, with results in ex- 
panding knowledge that none of us can now 
predict. 

Meanwhile, within the nearer regions of 
outer space, we will perfect communications, 
television, and navigational satellites. We 
will probe the mysteries of weather and 
learn something of how to control it. We 
will resolye some of the ambiguities of the 
earth’s magnetic field, We will recover new, 
and perhaps rare, metals from the heavenly 
asteroids, We will progressively press closer 
to some of those secrets of the universe 
which man has always yearned to know. 

But let us take a more somber look at 
what could happen, The frontiers of space 
might be pierced by huge nuclear-propelled 
dreadnaughts, armed with thermonuclear 
weapons. The moon might be turned into 
a military base. Ways might be found to 
cascade radioactive waves upon an enemy. 
Weather control might become a military 
weapon, Man, in short, can put outer space 
to uses which might in the most real sense 
imperil civilization and even life on this 
earth of ours, All this seems possible. 

We fervently hope that the exploration of 
space will not augment the dreadful perlis 
which hang over the heads of mankind. We 
earnestly seek international arrangements to 
assure that this great venture outward from 
our planet benefits the human race and re- 
dounds to its credit. 

Our goals are simple and straightforward: 

First. We think that outer space should 
be free for use by all nations as long as the 
use is consistent with the principles of the 
United Nations Charter; 

Second. We think that the regime of law 
obtaining among the nations on the earth 
must be extended and improved as it per- 
tains to outer space; 8 

Third. We think that there must be de- 
vised a clear and recognized means for the 
identification of rights and the adjudication 
of disputes as between nations conducting 
activities in outer space. We require, for 
example, mechanisms to assist in the rescue 
of astronauts who land unexpectedly in for- 
eign territory and for the determination of 
liability for injuries or caused by 
objects returning from outer space; 

Fourth. We think that useful applications 
of space technology, such as communication 
and meteorological satellites, should be avail- 
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able to all nations, particularly the less de- 
veloped nations, commensurate with a real- 
istic assessment of their needs and their abil- 
ity to commit resources to the use of these 
applications; 

Fifth. We stand for the proposition that 
opportunities to participate in outer space 
activities should be open to all nations com- 
mensurate with their ability and willingness 
to cooperate constructively; and 

Sixth. We have proposed, as part of our 
disarmament proposals now being discussed 
at Geneva that, under adequate inspection 
and control, the placing in orbit of weapons 
of mass destruction be prohibited. 

Our activities in outer space are consistent 
with these goals. Many of these principles 
are embodied in a resolution of the United 
Nations which the United States supported. 
They are our frame of reference in discus- 
sions now underway for cooperative outer 
space programs with the Soviet Union and 
for implementation of programs already in 
effect with many of our European allies, 
with countries in South America and Africa, 
and the Far East. 

We hope that these principles will con- 
tinue to be embodied in reliable and endur- 
ing agreements which in the future will con- 
cern all nations. The right time to subject 
activities in space to international law and 
supervision is now, before possibly unto- 
ward developments occur. 

Now let us descend from orbit and look 
at some of the new frontiers on earth. I 
want to state very briefly the purposes and 
goals of our foreign policy and our positive 
strategy for securing them. 

Our paramount objectives are well known. 
We seek to preserve the physical safety of 
our homeland, the well-being of our people, 
the principles and ideals on which our coun- 
try was founded, our way of life. This re- 
quires, among other things, that we main- 
tain an adequate rate of growth in our 
economy, while keeping the lid on inflation. 
It requires that we do our part in practicing 
and promoting liberal trade policies. 

Our way of life thrives best in a spacious 
environment of peace and freedom. We seek 
to build, in President Kennedy's words, “a 
peaceful world community of free and in- 
dependent states, free to choose their own 
future and their own system so long as it 
does not threaten the freedom of others.” 
This is the kind of world envisioned by the 
charter of the United Nations. 

The leaders of the Communist movement, 
as they have told us in plain words, have a 
contrary goal. They seek to subject the 
whole world to their system. They not 
only regard this as historically inevitable, 
they are determined to hasten this alleged 
inevitability by every practicable means. 

There appear to be some differences of 
view among the Communists as to the pace 
and tactics of communizing the rest of the 
world, as well as over ideology and internal 
policies. But both of the major branches 
of the Communist movement are determined 
to bury us, and each seems intent on demon- 
strating that its method of interring us is 
the more efficacious, 

Mr. Khrushchey appears to be aware that 
the penalty for starting a great war would 
be the destruction of the Soviet Union. But 
let us not misunderstand what the Com- 
munists mean by “peaceful coexistence.” 
By their own definition it means extending 
the Communist domain by every means short 
of a great war. They specifically approve 
what they call wars of national libera- 
tion,” which are in fact efforts to impose 
communism by force while escaping the 
penalties for massive aggression. 

Aggression must not be allowed to succeed. 
We will defend the frontiers of freedom. In 
this task we have more than 40 allies. And, 
although some of them do not publicly admit 
it, many of the uncommitted nations are 
becoming increasingly aware that their sur- 
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vival in independence depends on the ability 
of the free world to hold in check the Com- 
munist imperialists. R 

We will defend the freedom of West Ber- 
lin. We are determined to repel aggression 
in southeast Asia, as we have demonstrated 
by increasing our help to South Vietnam 
and by landing troops in Thailand. 

While, with our allies, we protect the free 
world against aggression, we seek to build 
its strength. In this great task, there are 
at least four main elements, 

The first element is an ever-closer and 
more productive partnership with the Indus- 
trialized nations of the free world. This 
calis for an increasingly effective North At- 
lantic Community, It calls also for strength- 
ening of our relations with the free nations 
of the Pacific. 

The partnership with Europe is well un- 
derway through the NATO defense strut- 
ture, through systematic political consulta 
tion, and through a variety of common pro- 
grams and shared responsibilities toward the 
less-developed world. But two great events 
are unfolding in Europe to which we m 
adjust: Western Europe is in the process 
forming an enlarged Common Market, 
it is moving toward some form of cl 
political integration. A great new power i$ 
in the making. 

President Kennedy's trade legislation # 
designed to associate this country with the 
Common Market in ways which will benefit 
the United States and Europe and mark § 
decisive step toward a viable partn 
within the greatest area of economic pro- 
ductivity, trade, and skilled manpower on 
earth. We face similar adjustments in co- 
ordinating the Atlantic nations’ monetary 
and fiscal policies in order that each can 
sustain a high rate of economic growth and 
maintain an equilibrium in international 
payments. The Organization for Economie 
Cooperation and Development, or O 
which began operating last September, has 
been established for this purpose and is 
at work on these problems. 

As we envisage it, the North Atlantic Com“ 
munity will always include Canada and 
petuate our enduring bonds with that coun- 
try. We must remain vigilant, as we m 
toward closer partnership with Europe, 9 
find ways of associating Japan with the con 
structive tasks of the Atlantic partn 
This powerful and dynamic nation, which 
is driving forward at an astonishing rate 0” 
economic growth and progressively co 
dating a democratic political base, has 
essential, useful, and world role to pet 
within the community of free nations. 
can make important contributions to the 
modernization process throughow the whole 
of the less-developed world and is, ind t 
now doing so. It is for this reason 
Japan is the only non-European country 
with membership in the OECD's Develop 
ment Assistance Committee. 

A second element in our constructive tat 
centers on our relations with the countries 
of Latin America, Africa, and Asia which 
struggling with modernization and 
march toward industrialization and im 
standards of living and social welfare. ow 
foreign aid and military assistance 
together with the Alliance for Progres 
within this hemisphere, are designed to 85° 
sist these countries with this range of pro?” 
ems. 

Our fundamental purposes toward thes? 
countries are three: To assist them in maln 
taining thelr independence, to assist m 
to modernize their economies and others 
to develop open societies in ways thelr 
own choice which respond to the eae 
tions of their peoples, and to make it m. 
possible for them to assume responsible 17 
within the interdependent free communi 
of nations. 

The third element in our task of pullding 
the free world is the creation of fruitful 
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durable relations between the industrialized 
the industrializing regions. The old 
order has all but vanished. The 
Peoples of Asia and Africa have achieved 
8 separate and equal status to which 
u laws of nature and of nature’s God en- 
cae them." The new order—and a far 
ter one it is—between them and the old 
poles is one of a partnership of equals. 
With their mounting production, the na- 
of Western Europe are able to shoulder 
tel of the load of assisting the underde- 
Oped areas. Canada and Japan and other 
run erles are playing increasingly important 
les in this effort. 
of the manifestations of this new 
lesa rship between the advanced and the 
developed countries is the formation of 
We ums to finance development plans. 
Must continue to work on the knotty 
ems of stabilizing commodity prices in 
ing to maintain the ability of the develop- 
Countries to earn foreign exchange. 
vate capital has an important, although 
and dificult, role to play in the huge 
Complex task of modernizing the under- 
nations. 
Among the peoples we must assist in mak- 
economic, social, and political progress 
of the islands of the Pacific. They 
levels of development, but their 
are expanding. Helping them to 
orward is a common task for our Aus- 
and New Zealand allies and comrades 
our European friends with island 
„as well as for the United States. 
ate international community which we 
vèrse to help build will be one of di- 
Por values. Herein will ie its strength. 
ing, We know that peoples want to remain 
Ways, dent and free to develop in their own 
We and the other advanced nations 
live in a pluralistic world, whereas we 
the Communists cannot. 
diversity we do not mean anarchy. In 
World of today no nation can survive 
We seek a community of nations 
Tecognize their interdependence, a 
Unity marked by increasing coopera- 
by order and by law. This is the fourth 
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end through a host of in- 
Institutions and arrangements. 
that runs through all our efforts 
World Id scene is our concern to build 
Of order and justice under law. It 
larly appropriate to emphasize this 
lective today, which has been designated 
À —5 National Law Day. 
not ba cd of peace and order under law can- 
lece achieved by decree. It must be built, 
by piece. All of our history teaches 
Rrowth, 8 8 of cumulative 
Wi: ‘ort ing effectivel 
Wien wem 8 7 
Qtenits We are impressed with defects and 
es in international life today, we 
NA 55 reflect on the hardship and 
W e within any single nation 
Indern Europe during the Middle Ages 
during much of the modern era. 
Anglo-American common law was 
or suddenly created; it was fash- 
wrought out of the living experi- 
y generations. 
‘unity of nations is in a highly 
Period. We need only glance back- 
the concepts and institutions of 
no to appreciate the tremendous 
the at has been made in the interval. 
an is almost general acceptance of 
world organization for the com- 
ugly it is understood that 
ie eka decisions based on a fair 
fee are to be preferred to 
e 
of buna t keep everiastingly at this task 
law, We a world community of order and 
= drawing the continue to search for means 
Community unist nations into such 
We think that the Soviets 
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have a common interest with the West in 
attacking the dangerous anarchy of the 
armaments and nuclear weapons race, in 
maintaining order in outer space, and in 
other measures to prevent our conflicting 
purposes from erupting into a mutually de- 
structive war. We therefore keep on, pa- 
tiently and persistently, trying to make prog- 
ress, through reliable and enforceable agree- 
ments, on these frontiers of danger. 

I have described briefly the main elements 
in our positive strategy. It is a strategy 
in which the initiative lies with us, rather 
than with the Communists, It is a win“ 
strategy because it harmonizes with the 
largest interests and deepest aspirations of 
mankind. 

We have no doubt that the peoples of the 
Communist world will increasingly bring 
pressure on their leaders to grant them the 
benefits of the free community and the in- 
dividual rights and liberties which become 
the dignity of man. The way of free choice, 
of national and personal freedom, is, I sub- 
mit, the real wave of the future. 

We know we want to go and we are under- 
way. Let us not be discouraged by the 
vicissitudes of the journey. Let us keep in 
mind that old maxim from Hebraic tradition: 
“It is upon us to begin the work; it is not 
upon us to complete the work.” 


National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
49th Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1962 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
the membership of the House will read 
with interest a telegram sent by Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy to Henry H. Buck- 
man, president of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress during its annual 
meeting in Washington last month. The 
message follows: 

THe WAITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., May 18, 1962. 
Henay H. BUCKMAN, 
President, National Rivers and Harbor Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C.: 

It was with regret that I was unable to 
accept your kind invitation to address your 
49th national convention. The continued 
development of our water resources is one of 
the important tasks to which this adminis- 
tration is dedicated. Your organization dur- 
ing the past half century has contributed 
greatly to our accomplishments in this field, 
and I am sure will continue to do so. 

Heartening progress has been made in the 
conservation and development of our water 
and related land resources in the past 16 
months. Many new water resources projects 
have been started and planning for such de- 
velopmonts has been intensified. Surveys 
and advanced engineering have been acceler- 
ated so that more high priority projects will 
be ready for construction as needed. A most 
significant step was taken toward maintain- 
ing the quality of this country's water with 
the enactment last year of the amendments 
to strengthen the Water Pollution Control 
Act. A new policy has been adopted in 
connection with Federal reservoirs to provide 
for the acquisition of land sufficient to 
preserve the recreational potential of those 
areas for the increasing public use in future 
years. Many other forward steps were 
taken, as outlined in my conservation mes- 
sage to the Congress. 
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To assure that future developments will 
meet all foreseeable needs and provide maxi- 
mum benefits for ali purposes, I approved, a 
few days ago, a statement of policies, stand- 
ards, and procedures for the use of the De- 
partments of the Interior, Agriculture, Army. 
and Health, Education, and Welfare in the 
formulation, evaluation, and review of plans 
for the use and development of water and 
related land resources. The Bureau of the 
Budget will use the approved statement in 
its review of proposed programs and projects 
and I have accordingly directed that Budget 
Circular A-47 be rescinded. 

There is, of course, much re to be 
done in the field of eee eee ee 
opment of our resources. Last year I trans- 
mitted to the Congress a draft of legislation 
entitled the “Water Resources Planning Act.” 
Enactment of this legislation would provide 
a firm foundation for the further sound de- 
velopment of our water resources by provid- 
ing for preparation of comprehensive river 
basin plans, for grants to States to 
strengthen their participation in planning 
water development activities, and for peri- 
odic assessment of the water supply-demand 
outlook. 

Our goal is to have sufficient water suf- 
ciently clean in the right place at the right 
time to serve the range of human and indus- 
trial needs. This administration adheres to 
the policy that our available water supply 
will be managed to provide maximum bene- 
fits for all purposes—hydroelectric power, 
irrigation, flood control, navigation, recrea- 
tion and wildlife, and municipal and indus- 
trial water supply. Thus, I share your view 
on the need for the continued orderly and 
balanced development, conservation and use 
for all beneficial purposes of our water and 
land resources. To all of your members and 
delegates I extend every best wish. 

Jonn F. KENNEDY. 


Education for Migrant Agricultural 
Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1962 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
including in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
my statement to the House Committee 
on Education and Labor concerning S. 
1124, which would improve educational 
opportunities for migrant agricultural 
employees and their children. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT BY Hon. Jacon H. GILBERT 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, I am pleased 
to have the opportunity to speak in favor 
of the bill under consideration, S. 1124, 
which would provide financial assistance to 
the States to improve educational opportu- 
nities for migrant agricultural employees and 
their children. My bills, H.R, 10660 and 
H.R. 10661, also before your committee, 
would provide the same educational bene- 
fits. 

It is no exaggeration to say that no group 
of workers in our Nation has been more 
highly exploited than our migrant agricul- 
tural employees and their children; their 
economic and other essential needs have been 
sadly neglected. The denial of even the 
most elementary social welfare legislation to 
our migratory workers has brought shame 
upon our Nation in the eyes of the world. 
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It has been gratifying to witness the re- 
cent dramatic increase in public concern for 
agricultural labor. Leading New York City 
newspapers have carried many articles on 
migrant agricultural workers, picturing their 
sorry plight. In the “Forgotten People” 
series in the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun of October 23, 1961, it was stated by the 
reporter: “I came away angry and sick from 
the tomato fields just 30 miles south of 
the glitter and wealth of Miami Beach. I 
found the same crude exploitation, the same 
dreadful living conditions, just 30 miles 
south of New York City.” 

Your committee has heard much testi- 
mony by migrant farmworkers—you will re- 
call the Puerto Rican migrant who advised 
you that his net pay for working 142 hours 
on a New Jersey asparagus farm amounted 
to $12.31, Shocking experiences were de- 
scribed by 25 Puerto Rican migrants to a 
New York Spanish-speaking newspaper, La 
Prensa. They had been referred to a Vir- 
ginia strawberry farm; they were housed in 
a rundown farmhouse infested by snakes and 
rats—there was no water in the house, no 
bathroom, nothing. They had been prom- 
ised work at $1 an hour but were permitted 
to work only every other day; on leaving, 
three were told they were in debt to the 
employer. The one who had earned the 
most had only $8 to show for 27½% hours 
of work; transportation charges and fees 
for kerosene and electricity levied against 
them by thelr employer had left them only 
enough for food. There is ample testimony 
to show that these same appalling condi- 
tions are prevalent throughout the country 
and suffered by migrant agriculture employ- 
ecs everywhere. 

I am in complete accord with the state- 
ment made by Secretary of Labor Arthur 
Goldberg: “It has become increasingly ap- 
parent that our Nation can no longer be 
satisfied with a farm labor system based on 
the availability of a vast army of under- 
employed and economically displaced people. 
The time has come when we must strive to 
accomplish in agriculture what we have al- 
ready accomplished in most other sectors of 
our economy—the restoration of respect and 
dignity, based on good wages, good working 
conditions, and steady employment to the 
men, women, and children who labor for 
hire on American farms.” N 

I would emphasize that one of the most 
grievous lacks has been that of education; 
educational opportunities for migrant farm- 
workers and their children have been prac- 
tically nil. 

The Senate has passed the bili now be- 
fore your committee, as well as others pro- 
yiding assistance regarding health services, 
limits on child labor, crew leader registra- 
tion, and the establishment of a public ad- 
visory committee. This represents some 
progress. I am hopeful that the House will 
proceed, with all dispatch, to act favorably 
on the bills so that they can be enacted into 
law during this session of Congress. In ad- 
dition, the bills providing for a minimum 
wage for farmworkers, the right of collective 
bargaining, housing, stabilization of employ- 
ment, and child care centers, should be 
acted upon favorably without delay, if we 
are to meet the needs of the workers and 
the demands of the citizens of our country 
that the Federal Government and the Con- 
gress meet their responsibility to this hap- 
less segment of our working population. I 
introduced bills providing such benefits. 

The importance of educational opportuni- 
ties for all our people cannot be denied. We 
must make certain that our migrant agri- 
cultural employees and their children have 
school facilities, adequate school sessions; 
that plans for special sessions where needed, 
are developed; that programs to encourage 
the children to attend school are developed 
and carried out. The entire burden cannot 
be placed upon local educational agencies; 
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financial assistance by the Federal Govern- 
ment as provided in this bill would help the 
States in discharging their responsibilities 
with respect to the education of the children 
of, and in providing adult education for, 
such employees who temporarily live within 
their school districts. 

I urge your committee to report this bill 
favorably in order to speed its final 
enactment. = 


Development and Use of the Netherlands 
Waterways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. C. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
because of my appreciation of the splen- 
did work being done by the National Riv- 
ers and Harbors Congress and because of 
the interest of so many Members of the 
House in the development of our Nation’s 
waterways, under leave previously grant- 
ed, I would like to insert in the Recorp 
the following summary of an address 
which was delivered at the recent 49th 
National Convention of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress by Mr. H. 
van Blankenstein, Economic Minister of 
the Netherlands Embassy, entitled De- 
velopment and Use of the Netherlands 
Waterways.” A study of the effective 
results of the use of waterways in many 
European countries can serve as helpful 
guides to us in our own development 
programs: 

SUMMARY or THE ADDRESS BY H. vAN BLAN- 
KENSTEIN, ECONOMIC MINISTER OF THE 
NETHERLANDS EMBASSY 
Speaker began by demonstrating why the 

nature of the country made it almost un- 
avoidable that the waterways of the Nether- 
lands became an important part of their 
communications system. Developments of 
the waterways in the Netherlands are there- 
fore very old, Already in the 14th century 
canals were constructed. The great devel- 
opment of the Netherlands waterways dates, 
however, from the last 150 years. 

This is for a large part due to the fact 
that the country only developed a strong na- 
tional administration since the beginning of 
the 19th century. Speaker pointed in par- 
ticular to the remarkable developments 
which took place under the first King of 
the Netherlands during the period from 
1818 until 1830. 

This was, however, by no means the end 
of the construction and improvement of 
waterways in the Netherlands. This had 
been pursued since and is still pursued with 
vigor. 

Speaker gave some figures about the im- 
portance of the waterways for the Nether- 
lands. 

The total length of navignble inland wa- 
terways in the Netherlands amounts to 4,230 
miles. This is more than twice as much as 
the total length of the Netherlands railroads, 
while the total of metalled roads in the 
Netherlands comes to only 2,400 miles. In 
other words, the total length of the Nether- 
lands waterways amounts to almost the same 
as the total of the railroads and inter- 
community roads put together. 

For every 100 square miles of Netherlands 
territory there are more than 30 miles of 
navigable waterways. This is 314 times as 
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much as in Belgium, 8 times as much as 1a 
England, 11 times as much as in France 
and 15 times as much as in Germany. More- 
over, a far higher percentage of the Nether- 
lands waterways is suitable for larger type 
vessels than in the neighboring countries. 

As for the type of ships that sail the in- 
land waterways, there Is a large and some- 
times confusing variety, ranging from 
metric tons carrying capacity to something 
like 2,000 tons. In 1960, there were in the 
Netherlands 18,660 inland vessels with ® 
total carrying capacity of about 5 milion 
tons. It should be pointed out that out of 
this total capacity of 5 million tons, 3 mil- 
lion tons consisted of vessels that were 
time to time used in international inland 
transport in Europe. 

This important fleet carried a large share 
of the Netherlands goods traffic. In 1960, on 
a ton-mileage basis, inland navigation car- 
ried 54 percent of the goods traffic in 
Netherlands, while the railroads carried 29 
percent, and road transport carried 17 
percent. 

The main competition comes nowadays 
from road transport, mainly on the short 
haul. As the people who make their living 
out of inland water transport find it often 
dificult to adept themselves to other em- 
ployment, the Government was forced to 
take measures to apportion freight in a falr 
manner and on a basis which guaranteed ® 
living to the bargees. 

Speaker referred to some of the problems 
resulting from the fact that the Dutch in- 
land fleet works to such a large extent in the 
field of international inland transport 
Europe. To illustrate the importance of in- 
ternational traffic, he pointed out that the 
majority of the freight passing throug? 
Rotterdam harbor did not come from or 
not destined for the Netherlands, but was 
traffic originating in or consigned to the 
European hinterland of the Netherlands 
beyond its borders. 

In summing up, speaker pointed out that 
few if any other industrialized countries In 
the world were as dependent as the Nether- 
lands on their inland water transport, both 
national and international. The Nether 
lands had therefore always paid much st 
tention to the development and maintenance 
of their inland waterways. 


Foreign Policy Revision Raises New 
Questions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, the subject of disarmament 
many intricate aspects. In his column, 
Editor Harvey Call of the Pompan? 
Beach Sun-Sentinel, one of Florida“ 
growing and influential newspapers, 
analyzes the disarmament portion of our 
foreign policy in his usually lucid man 
ner. Editor Call cites the words of Ar- 
thur Dean, U.S. Ambassador to the 
Geneva disarmament conferences, and 
compares these realistic principles to the 
unrealistic impractical thinking set f 
in a State Department pamphlet on dis- 
ey entitled “Freedom From 

ar.“ 

I certainly agree with Editor Harvey 
Call, and would be very much opposed 
to an attempt to set the contents of 
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State Department publication 7277 en- 
titled “Freedom From War,” into prac- 
tice. This plan would be wholly un- 
Workable and unrealistic. 

. Speaker, in order that Harvey 
Call's fine editorial be given the widest 
Possible circulation, I include it at this 
Point in the RECORD: 

Foreron Poricy Revision Raises NEw 
QUESTIONS 


Ambassador Arthur Dean's statement of 

current American policy on disarma- 

Ment provides a program which will make 
to most Americans. 

As Columnist Ralph de Toledano reported 

mpg ednesday’s Sun-Sentinel, Mr. Dean has 


The United States will be willing and 
pared to go into disarmament only as far 
as it can go safely, 

“The United States will not be prepared 

go beyond the point which would jeop- 
bi) its second-strike (retaliatory) capa- 

ity or the strength of other military power 

wired for the fulfillment of its responsi- 
bilities” the Ambassador declared. 

As the representative of the United States 
At the disarmament sessions, it must be as- 
tumed Mr. Dean did not speak as an indi- 
vidual but rather enunciated the thinking 
Of the white House. However, this will not 
be entirely clear until the President speaks 
dut on the same point. 

Š n any event, the idea of keeping America 
trong and second to no nation in the world 
Something citizens are anxious to de- 
Plish. 
The significance of Mr. Dean's statements 
es in the gulf that separates them from the 
g set forth by the State Department 
Only 9 months ago. This was detailed in the 
Department's publication No. 7277 entitled 
— From War—The U.S. Program for 
eral and Complete Disarmament in a 
Peaceful World.” 
It was an idealistic treatise in the fullest 
, envisioning a world where all nations 
uld shed nationalistic traits, accede to in- 
trans uon law and place themselves en- 
ly in the hands of an international gov- 
ent, 
er national armed forces would be dis- 
8 and their reestablishment forbidden. 
y the United Nations peace force would 
ita the world and nations would contribute 
a Manpower—as the United States contrib- 
tes the majority of the fighters today. 
went national arsenals of armaments would 
*liminated—the United States being 
Pped of its nuclear weapons along with 
the countries. Only weapons required for 
U.N. Peace Force and for the preserva- 
be of internal order of the country would 
Permitted. 
Y states relinquish their arms, the 
saree Nations must be progressively 
it Ngthened in order to improve its capac- 
¥ to assure international security and the 
peace settlement of disputes,“ document 
emphasized. 
Disarmament would be in stages progress- 
3 E as rapidly as possible, the program 
Pecified 
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This thinking has been behind the US. 
“gotiations at the disarmament conferences 
ch haye been dragging along for months. 
rtainly the peaceful world envisioned in 
Program would be utopia. 
te Ut, Mr. Dean's statements would Indicate 
ality is winning out over idealism. 
logi ally, there is a direct conflict of 
© in the disarmament program. 
The Proposal for a U.N. peace force recog- 
Lats that only military might can keep 
0 Ons from fighting and encroaching on 
ne another. 
man being so, why should any nation 
deus its right to determine what is to be 
to repel an encroachment, how vigorous 
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the retaliation is to be and how swift the 
threat is to be met? 

Americans have been suspicious all along 
of surrendering the right and power of self- 
determination to the United Nations or any 
world organization. Other countries, even 
some of the smaller, undeveloped countries, 
have been less willing. Russia certainly has 
no such intention. 

Whether the day ever comes when the 
world attains such a desired state of bliss- 
ful existence no one can say, 

At this time, it would be most risky to 
strip the United States of its military might. 
It would be a mistake to yield control of 
our own affairs to the United Nations where 
we are denied a vote in proportion to our 
population, our financial support or our 
manpower contributions. 

Since the United Nations was injected into 
the Korean police action, there have been 
strenuous efforts made to establish it as 
the world’s military might. Our leaders have 
been foremost in these actions. 

Under the circumstances, it will be inter- 
esting to see if Mr. Dean's stated position 
marks a change of direction generally, 

Will our foreign policy continue to be 
geared to the idea of subservience to the 
United Nations? Or will we start making 
independent decisions, assuming leadership 
which many nations have expected we would 
provide? 

If the world is not ready for the strong 
world organization backers of the United 
Nations visualized, is there a major role 
the U.N. can play effectively as a voluntary 
association? 

These and other questions are intertwined 
with the problems of whether peace is to 
be maintained through world disarmament 
or the ominous threat of massive retaliatory 
forces, 


Chesapeake Bay Retriever at Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, this House has reason to take 
pride, as it does, in the work of the Sub- 
committee on Foreign Operations and 
Monetary Affairs of the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

Repeatedly, this subcommittee, under 
the chairmanship of the Hon. PORTER 
Harpy, of Virginia, has checked out re- 
ports of waste, illegal procedures and 
poor judgment in the administration of 
our huge oversea assistance operations 
and has brought back solid proof. 

Characteristically, Mr. Harpy and his 
colleagues of the subcommittee have pre- 
sented their findings in coherent, dis- 
passionate reports which are a distinct 
service to this House and to all over- 
burdened American taxpayers. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix, Mr. Speaker, I include an 
editorial appearing in the Norfolk-Ports- 
mouth (Va.) Ledger-Star of June 26, 
1962, commenting on a recent report of 
this important “watchdog” group. 

In fairness to present administrators 
of our foreign aid, it should be noted 
that the findings in the report related 
to events occurring under a former ad- 
ministration. Those who now have 
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responsibility, however, should be on 
notice that any future departures from 
scrupulous concern for the proper ex- 
penditure of oversea assistance funds 
will be fair game for Mr. Harpy and the 
subcommittee. 
The editorial follows: 
U.S. Dottars ron RED PROPAGANDA 


For ferreting out and documenting abuses 
ef the U.S. foreign-aid program, Congress- 
man Porter Hanpr's subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Government Opern- 
tions continues to serve the country amaz- 
ingly and well. 

The point is amply Ulustrated in the sub- 
committee's report on the commingling of 
United States assistance with Sino-Soviet ald 
in Cambodia, just completed and adopted by 
the full committee, 

Here is the incredible story, in brief: 

Back in 1957, when the subcommittee was 
making a fleld study of the possibility that 
United States and Communist aid might be 
combined in a way that would be misleading 
and confusing to the Cambodians, a crucial 
commitment was secured from the U.S. Oper- 
tions Mission (USOM),. . 

The mission, admitting that the United 
States was in active competition with Soviet 
bloc aid in Cambodia and noting that the 
Russians planned a showpiece project (a 
500-bed hospital at Phnom Penh), made this 
statement: 

“USOM and other U.S. agencies attempt to 
follow Soviet bloc aid developments very 
closely. No duplication occurs because the 
REG (Royal Cambodian Government) has 
agreed with USOM that it will not inter- 
mingle funds available from US. aid with 
projects financed from other funds, specifi- 
cally assistance rendered by the Soviet bloc." 

Yet what happened? 

The committee found this year that mate- 
rials supplied through American foreign aid 
were used in the construction of that Soviet 
showpiece hospital and that, because the 
Russian powerplant was inadequate, a large 
transformer had to be installed to service 
the facility. That transformer and connect- 
ing cable were bought with U.S. foreign-aid 
dollars, 

Not only was there never any evidence to 
show that the people of Cambodia were 
told of this, but there is good reason to be- 
lieve that the officials concerned tried to 
evade the issue and cover up the whole thing. 

It was found that the subordinate inves- 
tigator who reported the U.S. money spent 
on the Russian project was transferred, re- 
celved an unsatisfactory efficiency rating and 
eventually lost his agency job. 

It was found, additionally, that there sim- 
ply was no real agreement with the Cam- 
bodia Government to prevent the com- 
mingling of U.S. aid with Sino-Soviet help— 
contrary to the assurances received in 1957. 
Even after the USOM recommended to the 
Department of State, in 1959, that a firm 
agreement be reached with Cambodia on 
this matter, the State Department did not 
follow. through. Instead, Washington or- 
dered that each case be handled individually 
on the basis of a 1957 agreement“ which 
the subcommittee says was no agreement 
at all but only an inconclusive exchange 
of letters with a Cambodian ministry. 

Another glaring Instance of “commingled” 
aid reported by the subcommittee was the 
financing of two radio studios “which, when 
completed, became an adjunct to a Chinese 
Communist gift to the Cambodian Govern- 
ment of a radio broadcasting complex. U.. 
financed contractors and Chinese Commu- 
nist-financed contractors worked side by 
side, giving the appearance of U.S, cooperi- 
tion with the Chinese Communists.” 

This is the kind of morass we are getting 
into, of course, when we enter a giveaway 
competition with the Communists. A good 
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part of the time, it is folly in the first place 
to be bidding against the Soviet Union in 
this matter of ald. We stand in a fair 
way to attach a cynical leech to the U.S. 
Treasury rather than winning any friends 
or allies. 

But when we compound the folly by leav- 
ing affairs in the hands of people who see 
nothing wrong in using American dollars to 
finance Soviet propaganda projects, foreign 
aid becomes a positive menace. 

More power to the Hardy subcommittee 
in bringing the harsh light of accountability 
to bear on such soft-headed, gross misman- 
agement of the Nation's interests. 


New York Democrats Support Kennedy 
Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 26, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York State Democratic Committee, at 
its meeting on June 25, 1962, at the Com- 
modore Hotel in New York City, which 
I was privileged to attend, unanimously 
adopted a resolution reaffirming its sup- 
port of President Kennedy and his able 
leadership of our Nation. The resolu- 
tion was introduced by the Honorable 
Anthony J. Travia, minority leader of 
the New York State Assembly. 

I am in wholehearted agreement with 
the contents and scope of the resolution. 
I have great faith in President Kennedy, 
who is not only the leader of our coun- 
try today but also the leader and hope 
of the whole free world. Under his 
leadership in the past year and a half 
we have made considerable progress in 
strengthening the free world against 
communism. I feel certain that our 
position will become stronger in the 
months and years ahead. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert into the Recorp the text 
of the resolution adopted by the New 
York State Democratic Committee, 
which reads as follows: 

RESOLUTION PASSED aT MEETING or New YORK 
Democratic STATE COMMITTEE, HOTEL COM- 
MODORE, JUNE 25, 1962 
Whereas it is now nearly 2 years since 

the people of the Nation gave a mandate to 

President John F. Kennedy to bring a fresh 

approach to our Nation’s progress; and 

Whereas the Nation’s economy has grown 
stronger, employment is at the highest level 
in our country’s history, and American pro- 
ductivity is moving toward ever higher levels 
under the guidance of President Kennedy; 
and 

Whereas a mighty crusade has been 
launched among free people everywhere to 
build a lasting and just peace and to stem 
the tide of communism through the fore- 
sight, guidance and wisdom of President 
Kennedy; and 

Whereas the struggle for greater human 
freedom and equality for all regardless of 
race or color or creed has progressed valiant- 
ly under the leadership of President Ken- 
nedy; and 

Whereas the struggie for greater protection 
against the insecurities of advanced age, of 
greater educational opportunities for all, 
and for adequate health facilities for all has 
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advanced on all fronts under the courageous 
leadership of President Kennedy; and 

Whereas free people everywhere continue 
to find strength and courage because of their 
faith in the fighting liberal credo of Presi- 
dent Kennedy: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Democratic State Com- 
mittee reaffirm its wholehearted support of 
the forward look program and the leader- 
ship of President John F. Kennedy, 


Report on the Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress in its 
recent 49th national convention was 
privileged to hear “A Report on the 
Navy” from Rear Adm. J. W. Leverton, 
Jr., which, within the limits imposed by 
security, is as fine a picture of our pres- 
ent and future Navy as has come to my 
attention. The National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress is a dedicated organ- 
ization who has long served the public 
interest and consequently knows a good 
thing when it sees it, or knows a good re- 
port when it hears it. 

Admiral Leverton's report follows: 

REPORT ON THE Navy 


‘This afternoon I will make a report on the 
Navy and briefly review for you some of the 
principal elements which comprise the con- 
cept of seapower. So I will report on, first, 
what the Navy now has and is doing with it, 
and secondly, where are we going. 

To set the stage let me first draw you a 
word picture of the vast area of operations 
which comprise the ocean freeways of the 
world, the area of operations available to the 
Navy. 

To all of us who look at a map of the 
world, we first see those things in which we 
as an individual have primary interest. For 
the members of this group, I assume the river 
waterways and harbors of the world are first 
noticed. For those who are not maritime 
oriented, the land mass areas of the world 
would be first seen. The Navy looks at the 
area in which it operates, the area which en- 
compasses more than 70 percent of the earth's 
surface, the oceans and seas. 

This is the area that your Navy must con- 
trol in wartime, and not only control, but 
use to project its power over the land areas 
near the seas. It is the area on, over and 
under which the Navy operates. The area 
which touches upon the boundaries of all the 
major countries of the world. It is an area 
of operations which requires no international 
agreements or commitments and does not 
involve the sovereign territory of any foreign 
country. 

In any kind of effective national policy the 
power, the influence of the United States 
must be projected overseas. This means not 
only naval power but whatever power is 
needed. And it is through seapower that 
this can be done. Seapower in its broadest 
sense covers all the elements needed by a 
maritime nation—for seapower includes all 
the elements of maritime strength. 

Seapower means amphibious forces, min- 
ing and blockading capabilities, surveillance 
of vital areas—over, on and under the sur- 
face—and the capability to follow up on 
contacts made in surveillance, Seapower also 
means shipbuilding yards and technical 
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know-how; it means the merchant marine 
and the guarantee of free use of the seas. It 
means seaports with free access to the 
oceans, It means a rivers and harbors con- 
gress, All of these things comprise ses- 
power, In the long term seapower is in- 
dispensable to world power. We have it in 
a real sense and the Communist bloc does 
not. No doubt the Soviet Union is a nation 
of world importance, but her power is re- 
stricted to bomber and submarine radius of 
her borders unless we permit expansion by 
default. 

With this as a background, let me now 
report to you some of the things the Navy 
has and what is currently being done. 

Our seagoing Navy today consists of a num- 
ber of ships and aircraft which have a bullt- 
in capability for a wide variety of tasks. A 
balanced and flexible force. Much has been 
said about the mobility and flexibility of 
nayal forces, perhaps to the point of boring 
some listeners. But facts are facts. Forces 
designed to perform a multitude of tasks do 
not become obsolete by reason of a single 
technological breakthrough. 

The past year has been one of improving 
our posture with our major gain in stre: 
resulting in President Kennedy’s decision to 
build up the limited war capabilities of our 
Armed Forces. The gain in numbers of ships 
came from several sources. We retained in 
active service some ships which had been 
scheduled for inactivation. We brought back 
to active duty a number of ships from the 
Reserve Fleet, and we placed in full servic® 
our Selected Reserve ships which had been 
utilized solely for training our very ca 
Reserve officers and men. Although some of 
these ships are expected to revert to Reserve 
training status in the near future, our goal 
for the end of the forthcoming fiscal Fear 
will be a significant increase over last year’s 
strength. Further, the downward trend of 
operating aircraft in our inventory has 
reversed. This will give us a greater number 
of aircraft to operate within the naval serv- 
ice, Similarly, we have increased the num- 
ber of personnel, and plan to continue at 
about the level of this increase for the forth- 
coming year. 

The organization and tasks of the Navy 
have not made any significant changes dw- 
ing the past year. Naval forces are basically 
divided between the Atlantic and 
Fleets. Our four strike fleets are all poised 
ready for any contingency. This is economy 
of force. 

In general war these fleets provide a mobile 
nuclear delivery force. 

In limited war they provide the capability 
to apply force quickly and in precise meas- 
ure in remote areas to support our ground 
forces on the periphery of the Iron Curtain. 

They provide the means to apply force or 
cold war pressures on a sustained basis 
where we have no other substantial strength, 
when there are no available airfields or wh 
we require transit rights or staging bases for 
other forces. 

They provide support for our allies as well 
as our own forces. 

The attack carrier striking forces and mis- 
sile-equipped submarines now on station 
and teamed with other nuclear forces of 
unified and specified commanders, are . 
to respond to any attack. To defer and cop® 
with limited wars, moblle task fleets are op! 
erating either near scenes of possible conflict 
or are ready for rapid deployment. In addi- 
tion, means and measures for their deploy- 
ment and use in unconventional warfare 
all a part of the Navy’s functions. 

Today so-called unconventional or coun 
terinsurgency types of warfare are becom“ 
ing the normal order. 

The enemies of freedom are using insur“ 
gency and covert aggression in their cam“ 
paign of world conquest. Our strategic nu. 
clear deterrent and deployment of grou” 
armies overseas discourages a higher level of 
military action. Our country has a nuclear 
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Capability to withstand any enemy attack 
and still be able to strike back with a 
devastating blow. We have that power today 
and we plan to have it tomorrow. 

For some time now southeast Asia has been 
the scene of Communist efforts to expand 
their power. The balance of nuclear power, 
in our hands, has discouraged a higher level 
Of military action, but has not inhibited 
Communist efforts at subversion and other 
forms of covert aggression. 

Elsewhere in the world, along the barbed- 
Wire edge of the Iron Curtain, at the Berlin 
Wall, in the narrow seas between Formosa 
and the Chinese mainland, the lines are 
Clearly drawn. But whenever the Viet Cong 
Insurgents take over a South Vietnam village, 
Power changes hands between the free world 
and the Communist world, military power, 
economic power, and political power. 

No wonder the Communists themselves 
have declared a preference for wars of covert 
Aggression. 

In his of January 1961, Mr. Khru- 
Shehey distinguished three kinds of war: 
Cold wars, local wars, and “wars of libera- 
tion.” The first two kinds, he acknowledged, 
Were too dangerous to wage today. But to- 
Ward “wars of liberation,” he observed the 
attitude would be a most positive one. Thus 
it is not unreasonable to conclude that our 
nuclear deterrent and our buildup in con- 
ventional arms have limited the means, if 
not the goals, of Communist ambition. To 
Make sure that the lesson is not lost we 

ep up our nuclear guard while at the same 

we continue to improve strong limited 

War forces. Since we have, in effect, limited 

the Communists to weapons of subversion 

and guerrilla action, we must learn how to 
Tespond to the challenge of these actions, 

Our military assistance are a 
forthright response. To quote the Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk: We face formid- 
able military threats and shail need the com- 
bined arms of the free world to meet them. 
Surely we must not learn all over again that 
Weakness can tempt aggression. Our foreign 
ald program includes military nid to help in 
building the common defense.” 

As you may know, the military assistance 
Program is an integral part of our defense 
budget. It Is essential to support our for- 
Ward strategy. It is an essential element of 
Our leadership in world affairs. Our free- 

‘Om-loving friends thus are enabled to help 
selves, 

The 6th and 7th Fleets cover the thou- 
sands of miles along the eastern and south- 
ern perimeter of the Sino-Soviet bloc. 
These nre versatile units in waters adjacent 
to areas of tension and have a stabilizing 
efect, derived from their capability to apply 
in a selective and graduated manner the pre- 
Clee degree of power varying from a show of 
°rce to an amphibious landing, to a heavy 
Ruclear strike. The 2d and Ist Fleets are 

tained ready to reinforce distant de- 
Ployed forces or to move to other areas to as- 
sist our allies, 

The Atlantic and Pacifc Fleets each main- 

a hunter-killer group consisting of an 
aircraft carrier with supporting 
destroyer types at sea at all times off the 
fast and west coasts. These hunter-killer 
Stoups work in coordination with land-based 
and other forces to provide an always 
arallaple antisubmarine warfare capability— 
on station. 

The 2d Fleet in the Caribbean, the 6th 
ine in the Mediterranean, and the 7th 

eet in the Western Pacific each maintains 
* Marine batallion landing team afloat in 
berg bious shipping to meet any contin- 

cy. 
—.— small group called the Solant Amity 

Orce operates in African, Atlantic and 
Pacific waters. This group has been show- 
ng the flag and making friends in Africa, 
jouth of the Sahara. During the southern 
atitude summer we have brought the force 
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home but it will return shortly. In addi- 
tion, our Atlantic Fleet sends a training 
group called UNITAS around the South 
American States every year to work with our 
Latin American friends in antisubmarine 
warfare. 

A small group of ships operates in the Mid- 
dle East area, the Red Sea, the Arabian Sea, 
the Persian Gulf area. This force is com- 
posed at present of a seaplane tender fiag- 
ship, plus two destroyers rotated from units 
in the Gth Fleet. While this is a nucleus 
force, it has intimate knowledge of the prob- 
lems and geography of the ares and is a sym- 
bol of the strength, the determination and 
readiness of the United States. This force 
can be augmented also from the 7th Fleet 
whose responsibilities extend to the Indian 
Ocean. 

In executing the peacetime policies of the 
United States, the contribution of naval 
forces range from humanitarian assistance, 
to goodwill visits to foreign ports. Visits 
by warships, individually or in groups, are 
accepted by custom and tradition. The 
ships and men of our fleets make a direct 
contribution to meeting the objectives of our 
national policies. In a hot war, we will see 
to it that the Army and Air Force are 
brought overseas safely and supported. 

These, then, are some of the things we 
are doing now, and we have had a look at 
what the Navy possesses. 

“Where are we going tomorrow, next 
year—the future? 

The Navy, as well as the other military 
services, is continually faced with the prob- 
lem of achieving a proper balance between 
current effectiveness of forces and future 
readiness. Along with the preparation of 
naval forces now in being for war, the types 
of forces and weapons required to carry out 
future combat operations must also be 
determined. 

One national need is to improve the in- 
vulnerability of our nuclear retaliatory 
weapon systems. By increasing the number 
of sea-based retaliatory forces and capitaliz- 
ing on the mobility offered by the vast areas 
of the oceans, we can assure a high percent- 
age of surviving weapons under any condi- 
tions of attack. 

As nuclear deterrence becomes more as- 
sured, the prospects for conflicts short of 
general war are also increasing. Thus our 
oversea offensive power must be capable 
providing a controlled response to either 
political or military contingencies, It must 
be discreet and effective, as well as versatile 
and rapid. The inherent mobility and self- 
sustaining nature of naval forces permits 
their positioning close to areas of possible 
conflict without involving foreign agree- 
ments or base rights. Such forces provide 
prompt and discriminating power available 
for unilateral U.S. action, or in concert with 
other free world nations, as a part of a total 
allied effort. 

One of our big efforts is in the field of 
antisubmarine warfare. This covers a great 
number of operations such as antisubmarine 
barriers, hunter killer operations, protection 
of shipping, killer submarines, antisubmarine 
launched ballistic missile operations, and 
ocean surveillance. Detection, interception, 
identification, and kill are the problems in 
antisubmarine warfare, Just as they are in 
the defense against aircraft. The laws of 
nature make these problems much more dif- 
ficult when the medium is water. We are 
forced to deal with sound waves, the hardest 
part of our problem. We must not lose sight 
of the fact, however, that the antisubmarine 
problem as a whole is not against an indi- 
vidual type of submarine but against the 
submarine threat in its entirety, all subma- 
rines. 

To stay ahead of cach development in sub- 
marine capability requires an Intensive effort 
in the Improvement and innovation of anti- 
submarine hardware, Sonars have been im- 
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proved to an effectiveness greatly superior 
to that of older equipment. We have placed 
sonars in helicopters, greatly increasing the 
area we can search, and we have equipped 
our search aircraft with improved sonobuoys, 
radars, and other electronic search equip- 
ment. We have further devised new weap- 
ons stich as the antisubmarine rocket, 
ASROC, and further developed specialized 
antisubmarine torpedoes to improve our 
chances of making the kill. But the anti- 
submarine problem remains stubborn and 
elusive. We are unquestionably better than 
we were in this field, yet certainly not com- 
pletely satisfied with our progress or com- 
placent about our accomplishments, 

One of our newer concepts which has been 
developed and is now in being Is a combina- 
tion of a true submarine with a long-range 
retargetable ballistic missile launched from 
below the surface. We call this the Polaris 
weapon system. This system was concelyed 
to provide us with a nuclear deterrent of 
the greatest possible credibility. It was de- 
signed to exploit the tremendous advantages 
that sea basing can give. Being mobile and 
out of sight of the enemy's eyes as well as 
his electronic ears, the fleet ballistic-missile 
submarine poses a defensive problem to the 
enemy that is beyond his capacity to solve 
within the foreseeable future. The Polaris 
submarine while hoyering in his area is not 
faced with the problems of the attack sub- 
marine, which has to close the target and 
thus risk disclosing his presence. Polaris 
submarines have the infinitely simpler job of 
avoiding contacts rather than making them. 
It doesn't have to see its target—it has to 
know only its location so that the infor- 
mation can be fed into the missile-control 
system. 

The Polaris system, along with the rest of 
our nuclear strike capability in cold war 
is a credible deterrent to general war. In 
general war it provides the best means of 
a protected reserve, or residual strike capa- 
bility. One that can assure retaliation no 
matter what the enemy does. He knows 
this. 

Certain trends and changes in the conduct 
of naval warfare are now underway, others 
are discernible for the future. New weapons 
are causing naval forces to adopt new tac- 
tical ideas. Space systems are making an 
Increasing contribution to naval communi- 
cations, surveillance, meteorology, and navi- 
gation, with the seas themselves providing 
many ideal features for launching and recov- 
ering such systems. As more ships acquire 
nuclear propulsion, the magnitude of under- 
way logistics support requirements will be 
decreased and operations at sea for longer 
perlods of time at sustained high speeds is 
assured. 

All these things which I have discussed 
comprise the Navy of today, and may be 
briefly summed up as follows: 

The vast reaches of the seas are an ad- 
vantage to us. They permit full exploita- 
tion of the mobility Inherent in our naval 
forces. 

In order to provide inyulnerability as well 
as a proper mix to our retaliatory forces, 
a significant portion of our nuclear delivery 
systems are sea-based. 

The Navy as a service member of the U.S. 
Armed Forces team can provide “short of 
war” answers to short of war“ tactics. Dl- 
versified forces are maintained so that task 
forces can be tailored to perform a multi- 
tude of specific tasks. 

Naval forces have the versatility and In 
fact, are a graduated retaliatory force capa- 
ble of deploying any type of power from 
moral persuasion to allout war. 

Naval power offers a flexible formula for 
employment of forces in support of either 
diplomatic or military objectives. 

In general, our naval superiority permits 
utilization of all these factors in maintain- 
ing freedom of the seas and our vital sea 
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lines of communication, elements which are 
necessary to project and maintain the offen- 
sive combat power of all the U.S. Armed 
Forces overseas. Just as limited war is more 
probable than general war, the combined 
strength of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps 
and Air Force employed in concert, is far 
greater than the sum of their separate 
strengths. 


Unnecessary Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, with all 
the confusion and dispute involved in 
the jurisdictional battle of the flight 
engineer and airline pilot which threat- 
ens air service in many areas to the 
American fiying public, I take this op- 
portunity to present to my colleagues in 
the House a thought-provoking editorial 
which appeared in the June 20, 1962, is- 
sue of the Chicago Daily Tribune: 

UNNECESSARY STRIKE 


The threatened strike of flight engineers 
which could halt operations of Trans World 
Airlines is no credit to the labor movement 
or to the Kennedy administration. With a 
little use of reason by union leaders and 
better management by Federal officials, the 
dispute would have been settled long ago. 

The issue is a matter of jurisdiction: 
which union should control the third seat“ 
in commercial jet alrliners—the Air Line 
Pilots Association or the Flight Engineers 
International Association. Both unions are 
affiliated with the AFL-CIO. 

Federal law requires that the three men 
in the cockpit of an airliner include two 
pilots and a flight engineer. When the new 
jets began to replace piston-engined planes, 
it was apparent that fewer jobs would be 
available for crew members. The ALPA, by 
threatening strikes, induced some of the 
airlines to hire a third pilot. Last year a 
Presidential commission headed by Dr. 
Nathan P. Feinsinger found that the third 
pilot was unnecessary and urged that the 
two unions be merged. Since then the dis- 
pute has been confused by reports of other 
commissions, but it boils down to a ques- 
tion whether the ALPA, with 15,000 mem- 
bers, will take over the FEIA, with 3,200 
members. 

The public's chief interest is safe opera- 
tion of airplanes. When the flight engineer 
job was created, the purpose was to have 
on the flight deck a man who knew the 
mechanical side of the plane thoroughly, 
but through an oversight the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency regulation did not include a 
requirement that he be a certified mechanic. 
The military services, however, use only 
rated mechanics as flight engineers. 

The FAA now could pave the way to a 
settlement of the dispute by requiring that 
filght engineers also must hold certificates 
as mechanics, Such a rule would prevent 
the certification of junior pilots who have 
been sent to short intensive “cram schools" 
so they can qualify as flight engineers. 

All aviation experts agree that the man 
in the third“ seat should be primarily a 
mechanic and an engineer specialist, not 
a pilot, The dispute should be settled on 
this basis, whether the men in the cockpit 
are to be represented by one union or two. 
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Charter Day, Boy Scouts of America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, 52 years 
ago tomorrow the Congress issued a 
charter to the Boy Scouts of America. 
In Scouting this is known as Charter 
Day. It falls on June 15. President 
Teddy Roosevelt was one of the men who 
gave early encouragement to the Scout- 
ing idea. Since his time every President 
we have had has played an active part 
in the Boy Scouts of America; and Pres- 
ident Kennedy himself was in Troop 2, 
Bronxville, N.Y., between 1929 and 1931. 
What other organization can name as 
honorary president the President of the 
United States and as honorary vice pres- 
idents former Presidents Eisenhower, 
Truman, and Hoover? 

The list of men who have played con- 
struetive roles in Scouting and who today 
are honorary members of the Boy Scouts 
reads like a roster of the Congress and 
the Government. Take California for 
example. Former Vice President Nixon 
and Gov. Pat Brown are both honorary 
Scouts. Take New York. Former Gov- 
ernor Dewey and Governor Rockefeller 
are both members. Senator Javits is an 
honorary member. So is former Senator 
Lehman. In the Senate men like Sal- 
tonstall, of Massachusetts; Hicken- 
looper, of Iowa; Scott, of Pennsylvania; 
Bush, of Connecticut; the late Senator 
Bridges, of New Hampshire; Senator 
Byrd, of Virginia; Senator Kerr, of Okla- 
homa; former Senator Green, of Rhode 
Island. And in the House of Representa- 
tives Noah Mason, of Illinois; James 
Van Zandt, of Pennsylvania; Robert 
Stafford, of Vermont. 

Our former representative to the 
United Nations, Henry Cabot Lodge, is 
an honorary member of the Boy Scouts; 
as is the American whom we associate 
more than any other with that organi- 
zation, Dr. Ralph Bunche. I also have 
information that Dean Rusk, the Secre- 
tary of State, was a Boy Scout in the 
early 1920’s and was the Atlanta Coun- 
cil’s knot-tying champion. 

Many members of recent Cabinets 
have had close associations with the Boy 
Scouts. The present Secretary of Labor, 
Arthur Goldberg, and the former Secre- 
tary, James P. Mitchell, were Scouts. 

What does thismean? Partly it means 
that Scouting is an excellent launching 
pad for future careers in public service. 
Partly it means that Members of the 
Congress, high officials in Federal agen- 
cies, State Governors, and local officials 
recognize that groups like the Boy Scouts 
should be encouraged in their programs 
which turn today's boys into tomorrow's 
citizens. 

As Scouts you learn what a feeling of 
pride there is in individual achievement. 


As you progress through the various. 


Scout ranks and acquire skills of in- 
creasing difficulty and importance, you 
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educate yourselves—you learn how to be 
resourceful and how to be self-reliant. 
You learn how to serve. You build con- 
fidence at having conquered several dif- 
ficult tasks, and find yourselves better 
equipped to deal with new and unfamil- 
iar situations. 

This confidence building, it seems to 
me, is much the same as the program of 
education, conditioning, and practice 
which our seven U.S. astronauts go 
through. As they become more familiar 
with the sensations of space travel, more 
familiar with the equipment they are to 
use, their confidence builds and they 
learn to handle new problems with cool- 
ness and intelligence. 

And Scouting is keeping up with the 
times. They tell me you Scouts are learn- 
ing first aid techniques which are far 
superior to the training your parents 
ever received. I have read newspaper 
stories of Boy Scouts administering 
mouth-to-mouth artificial respiration 
successfully when other methods by 
other persons insufficiently trained were 
failing. 

And to prove how up-to-date Scouting 
has become, two explorer Scouts, one 
from Kansas, one from Denmark, spent 
part of last year as junior scientific aids 
to a research outpost, Camp Century, 
operated by the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers in Greenland, within 800 miles of 
the North Pole. These boys found out 
how the Army does most of the routine 
Scouts tasks by the use of modern tech- 
nology. To find water—they bored into 
the ice with steam drills. To blaze trails 
across the ice—the Army used parallel 
wires buried in the snow that kept 
surface vehicles from losing themselves 
in the Arctic fog and snowstorms. To 
build fires—the Army substituted a port- 
able atomic reactor, which saved the 
necessity of transporting huge quantities 
of diesel fuel. One day, however, going 
back to their old Scout ways, these boys 
built themselves a shelter—an igloo cut 
out of ice slabs, They took in double 
sleeping bags and spent one night in the 
shelter, before going back into the Army 
barrack-type quarters. It turns out that 
it was 64 below outside that night, and 
a not so cozy 30 above inside. 

So it appears that these days you 
do not know where Scouts will turn up 
next, 

Fifty-six thousand of you and your 
fellow Scouts managed to turn up in 
Colorado in 1960 for the National Jam- 
boree. Those who saw it said that the 
most impressive part of that meeting 
was an interfaith religious service at- 
tended by 45,000 boys of the Protestant. 
Catholic, Jewish, Moslem, and Buddhist 
faiths—a demonstration of the brother- 
hood of men which you Scouts have al- 
Ways symbolized and which we adults 
sometimes find so hard to learn. 

One of the troubles with the Boy 
Scouts is that their accomplishments 
over the years make such a long list 
that I could not possibly cover all the 
ground. 

I would mention, however, the 1954 
conservation good turn, a series of 
activities to improve our natural re- 
sources carried out at the invitation of 
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President Eisenhower. Boy Scout par- 
ticipation included: Tree planting and 
grass planting, improvement of wood 
lots, work on eroding gullies, fish and 
bird conservation projects, fighting for- 
€st fires, distribution of forest fire pre- 
vention posters, and cleaning up road- 
Sides, parks, and recreation areas. 

This work, if it were expressed in 
Money terms, would run into the millions 
of dollars. 

The year 1958 was your year for the 
National safety good turn. This nation- 
Wide good turn involved the following 
Scout activities: Distribution of traffic 
Safety literature; antijaywalking cam- 
Daigns; projects in recreational safety, 
having to do with firearms, boating, and 
Swimming; and many related projects, 
aan up almost 5 million boy-hours of 

ork. 

Without even voting the Boy Scouts of 
America played an important part in 

1960 national and State elections by 
distributing over 40 million colorful post- 
ers urging us adults to get out the vote. 
The Boy Scouts have gotten out the vote 

Prior years, but they can take special 
Pride, along with all Americans, in this 
last election year which saw more citi- 
zens than ever before going to the polls 
and voting. 

Finally, and with special emphasis, let 
Me say that it is the Boys Scouts as in- 
dividual people, and the good turns they 
do as individuals, which mean so much 

this country. You boys teach us 
What service means. You demonstrate 
that there are many good turns that we 
as individuals can perform in trans- 
forming our homes, neighborhoods, and 
communities into better, more demo- 
cratic, and pleasanter places to live. 

The Boy Scouts may be 52 years old 
this year. But if the past is any guide, 

have left in them many future 
Years of youth, enthusiasm, energy, and 
fulness. 


Educational and Training Benefits for 
Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BENJAMIN s. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
today introducing a bill to provide edu- 
tional and training benefits for vet- 
of service in the Armed Forces 

After January 1, 1955. 
ae are approaching the anniversary 
the call-up of the Reserves last sum- 
mer by President Kennedy. Soon mem- 
of our Reserve forces who held them- 
Selves in readiness and answered their 
tountry’s call will be returning to take 
ends again the interrupted thread of 
SS ir home lives and families. As these 
mettrans return to civilian life perma- 
9 we all hope there are hundreds 
usands of other young men serving 
their required period of military duty, 
ar from home and friends. This is no 
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time of mere peacetime training and 
military toughening, Mr. Speaker. Our 
servicemen today face dangers and rigors, 
and the alarm may be sounded at any 
moment, in virtually any quarter of the 
globe. 

At a time like the present, when edu- 
cation and careers are subject to in- 
terruption, when military service is often 
extrahazardous, I believe we can do 
no less than extend to the present gen- 
eration of veterans the educational and 
training benefits offered to the veterans 
of World War I and the Korean conflict. 

The previous GI bills helped raise the 
educational level of veterans to better 
than 4 years of high school, which is 
twice the level of educational attainment 
of nonveteran males of the same age 
group. The Nation is now benefiting 
from the services of some 480,000 engi- 
neers trained under this legislation, now 
expired, as well as 380,000 schoolteach- 
ers, 130,000 physicians, dentists, and 
nurses, and 140,000 scientists, 

The bill is not only a matter of equi- 
table treatment for the current genera- 
tion of veterans; it also holds enormous 
potential for upgrading and expanding 
vital segments of our skilled manpower. 

I therefore urge its favorable consid- 
eration and enactment during this ses- 
sion. 


The So-Called Public Domain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
House of Representatives has approved 
a plan for the ownership and operation 
of a communications satellite system. I 
am glad to be able to append an edi- 
torial which appared in the Cumberland 
News on Tuesday morning, June 26, 1962, 
which is evidence of public approval of 
our action in this respect. The com- 
ments of the editorial go beyond the 
satellite system and make some points 
with respect to Government operation 
of business in general which the Con- 
gress should constantly keep in mind: 

THE 50-CALLED PUBLIC DOMAIN 

A group of liberal U.S, Senators opposes the 
plan for private interests to own and operate 
a communications satellite system. Limita- 
tions on shares prohibit any one organiza- 
tion—even a combination of several—from 
acquiring control of the system. 

The main argument employed by propo- 
nents of Federal ownership of the system is 
that Federal money was spent for research 
and development which makes it possible. 
Opponents of Government operation say this 
argument merely proves that proponents 
have no argument. 

Federal operation would entail continued 
expense for maintenance and operation, 
Privately owned, the system would produce 
income subject to taxation. That way the 
Government could recover its expenditures 
eventually. 

The Government already has all the regu- 
latory power it needs to control all forms 
of communication from an operative stand- 
point. Any fees for use of a Government- 
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owned system would not equal the return 
possible under traditional private operation. 
The Post Office, whose deficits approach a 
billion dollars annually despite constant in- 
creases in rates, is an example of what to 
expect from Government operation. 

The history of Government operation of 
business is a dismal one, 


An III-Considered Decision 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr; Speaker, I know of 
no decision of our Highest Court that 
has brought so much consternation and 
concern to our people as has the opin- 
ion that the recital of an opening prayer 
in our public schools is unconstitutional. 
It seems to me that the majority on the 
Supreme Bench has excessively tortured 
the plain language of the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution and it is my 
personal belief that the Court has in 
fact, by its decision, prohibited the free 
exercise of established religious custom. 

In looking back to my own schooldays 
I can recall that my schoolmates of 
Catholic or Jewish persuasion did not 
seem unduly affected by the recital of 
the Lord's Prayer or the reading of a few 
verses from the Old Testament. In fact 
in later observing them in adult life I 
found them remtaining strong in their 
adherence to the faith of their fathers, 
Incidentally, if there were any atheists 
among us in those days they did not 
make their presence felt and it has been 
my practice ever since to totally ignore 
as unworthy of. notice those who deny a 
belief in a Supreme Being. 

As a matter of fact, the present Court's 
capricious decision in this instance 
should surprise no one since it is strictly 
in the current pattern of undercutting 
our traditions and sacred institutions. 
An affinity for leftist philosophy, an in- 
clination to usurp the legislative func- 
tion, a tendency to upset the opinions 
of previous Courts that had attained the 
sanctity of usage and custom—all of 
this should have prepared us for a Court 
that has lost its sense of responsibility, 
a Court that has forgotten its obligation 
to consider the intent as well as the 
letter of the law. 

Justice Stewart, the lone dissenter to 
this week's alarming decision has 
pointed out that many inconsistencies 
embodied in the majority’s action. His 
opinion raises doubt as to whether we 
will long be allowed to sing the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” in our schools since it 
intones, “In God is our trust.“ He also 
points out that the Supreme Court in this 
action indirectly scores the Congress for 
including “under God” in the “Pledge of 
Allegiance to the Flag,” which most 
schoolchildren recite on occasion. In 
the same category, according to Justice 
Stewart, questions may be raised as to 
the President’s authority to proclaim a 
National Day of Prayer or the propriety 
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of continuing the inscription In God 
We Trust” on our coins and currency. 

By any standard, this action of our 
present Court of Last Resort is the most 
reprehensible opinion ever handed down 
by any group of presumably responsible 
jurists. Indeed, it would appear that an 
aroused citizenry, through a responsive 
Congress, must speedily move on to the 
scene to restrain Court authority 
through a constitutional revision de- 
signed to keep our liberties from being 
fiouted and at the same time protect our 
historic freedoms from being subverted 
by ill-considered judicial action. 


Harvey J. Levin Says “TV Can Be 
Better” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include 
the incisive article by Prof. Harvey J. 
Levin, chairman of the Economics De- 
partment of Hofstra College which ap- 
peared in the May 1962 issue of Chal- 
lenge: 

. TV Can BR BETTER 
(By Harvey J. Levin) 

(Nore.—Intensive competition in the 
broadcasting industry may well be respon- 
sible for the dearth of quality programing. 
But Harvey J. Levin, chairman of the Eco- 
nomics Department of Hofstra College and 
author of “Broadcast Regulation and Joint 
Ownership of Media,” feels that attempts to 
restrict competition among broadcasters 
would open a Pandora's box of new problems. 
He suggests that what we need instead are 
new forms of competition. One approach 
would be to require broadcasters to bid for 
their license privileges; another would be to 
introduce publicly supported stations.) 

In their well-publicized encounter with 
the Federal Communications Commission 
several months ago, outspoken leaders of the 
major television networks sought to rebut 
some now familiar charges about the “de- 
plorable“ state of their industry's service. 
They also made a few countercharges of their 
own, directed toward the FCC. Now that 
the smoke has cleared, the broadcaster's sen- 
sitivity to anything that remotely looks like 
“Government censorship” is matched only 
by FCC indignation at innuendoes that their 
concern with the industry's program stand- 
ards is in any way illicit. 

At least three key questions are realiy at 
issue: Is there “too much” or “too little” 
competition in the broadcasting industry? 
Does the present state of competition en- 
hance or impair the standards and diversity 
of programing? Finally, what regulatory 
changes are in order? 

Arguments against “too much” competi- 
tion are not entirely without merit.“ In the 
last 15 years new radio stations have surged 
into the standard broadcast band at an un- 
precedented rate. The number of stations 
increased from 940 in 1945 to 3,500 in 1960. 
In the same period, pretax returns on the 
radio broadcasting industry’s tangible prop- 
erty dropped spectacularly—from 201 per- 
cent to 21 percent. For the radio-TV in- 
dustry as a whole, pretax returns fell from 
28.8 percent of total assets in 1945 to 12.1 
percent in 1958. 

FCC Commissioner Frederick Ford, in a 
speech of last October, deplored these trends. 
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His concern was not simply that engineering 
standards decline as congestion of the air- 
waves grows, but also that the economic 
resources needed for high-grade diversified 
programing may be depleted as a conse- 
quence. Ford merely urged that the FCC 
reexamine the situation fully and let it go 
at that. Between the lines of his talk, how- 
ever, there lurked a possible proposal to limit 
entry into saturated broadcast markets even 
where technical barriers do not preclude 
newcomers. The matter is still under con- 
sideration in certain trade and regulatory 
circles. 

Such action, of course, would require an 
explicit congressional mandate, and, in giv- 
ing such a mandate, Congress would be 
jettisoning competition in the broadcasting 
industry even more than it has thus far. 
Still, a policy of limiting the entry of new 
stations into the field might find favor if it 
were thought to promote an elusive thing 
called program quality. At least, officials in 
government and broadcasting alike speak up 
from time to time in support of some such 
action, and its implications therefure deserve 
full public discussion. 

There is still another criticism of “exces- 
sive competition.” The television networks 
claim that they can hardly afford to carry 
extensive, high-grade public service or biue- 
ribbon programing in the choice evening 
hours unless all networks play the game. 
Competitive factors, they claim, produce a 
bunehing of high-grade programs during 
identical hours, on the same days, thus nar- 
rowing public access to such programs. 
They feel that if competitive constraints 
were relaxed, a wider range of options could 
result through cooperation within the 
industry. 

Until recently almost all public service 
or cultural programing was tucked away on 
Sunday afternoons. But, in response to a 
suggestion by former FCC Chairman Doerfer 
2 years ago, each of the three major net- 
works agreed to schedule 1 hour of public 
service shows in prime time once every 3 
weeks, on different nights of the week. 
Every fourth week they left an hour of prime 
time open to allow affiliates the opportunity 
to provide local public service programs, 

This pattern of internetwork consultation 
and planning, under FCC surveillance, virtu- 
ally constiutes de facto circumvention of 
the antitrust laws. But the result has been 
more public service, in more varied time 
spots, than would probably have come about 
otherwise. The question that arises, there- 
fore, is whether Congress should authorize 
the FCC to suspend the antitrust laws in 
the broadcasting field for cause. 

There is good reason, however, not to re- 
duce competition beyond a certain minimum 
point. A whole Pandora's box of new prob- 
lems would be opened if, for the sake of 
program quality, additional restraints were 
placed on the entry of new stations into the 
broadcasting field. If existing stations were 
protected from potential competitors, would 
they use their more ample and stable re- 
sources to provide meritorious, but rela- 
tively unprofitable, programs? Unless the 
service that a station must return to the 
community is specified, how can we be sure 
that Government intervention will not 
simply bolster the market power of station 
licensees without improving their perform- 
ance? In this connection, it should be 
pointed out that it is far more difficult to 
specify service requirements meaningfully in 
the broadcasting field than it Is for public 
utilities or transport carriers. 

The differential value of various classes 
of license privileges already raises serious 
problems in the broadcasting industry, The 
record of the past 25 years shows that some 
broadcasters, operating within choice seg- 
ments of radio and television, have earned 
profits at rates which are far above the aver- 
age earned by companies in seven major eco- 
nomic sectors. These rates of return are 
comparable to those earned in industries 
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well known for their monopolistic charac- 
teristics, and substantially above those 
earned by leading companies in many other 
“creative” industries such as magazines, 
newspapers, and movies. 

This is hardly the picture that one would 
expect in an industry plagued by “excessive 
competition.” At least some lucky fellows 
seem to have gotten in out of the rain. 
And there is a real question anyway as to 
whether the Commission has developed serv- 
ice standards and procedures able to recover 
suitable repayment to the community in the 
form of quality programing, if not in cash. 
In brief, our past difficulties in exacting an 
adequate quid pro quo in service should 
caution us against pursuing the path of fur- 
ther, deliberate entry restrictions at this 
time. 

The case for circumventing the antitrust 
laws to allow intra-industry planning and in- 
ternetwork cooperation must be viewed with 
equal caution. True, intense competition 
between the three TV networks—for choice 
program clearances in the major markets, 
for choice advertising accounts, for large au- 
diences—tends to limit the number of rela- 
tively unprofitable public service shows 
these companies provide. And, true, the 
range of program choice during the prime 
evening hours may be greater if the net- 
works can confer and agree beforehand to 
stagger their blue-ribbon programing at dif- 
ferent times on different days. Without in- 
ternetwork consultation and agreement there 
could have been no Kennedy-Nixon debates. 
Because of a lack of such agreement there 
has been no development of children’s pro- 
graming during choice late afternoon hours. 

However, the question still remains as to 
whether antitrust exemptions for worthy 
public service ventures may aggravate ex- 
isting dangers of collusion. Technical 
scarcities in the broadcasting industry make 
it particularly prone to such practices. 
Might not temporary circumvention of the 
antitrust laws on a selective basis precipitate 
a rash of demands for their suspension on 
numerous other occasions? In any case, 
can this approach really work in the absence 
of concrete definitions of service standards? 
Surely there must be some way to enhance 
program standards without further weaken- 
ing competitive impulses in a field where 
public utility-type controls, or outright na- 
tionalization, raise special problems. 

Intensive competition in different seg- 
ments of the broadcasting industry may well 
be responsible for many of our troubles to- 
day. But the solutions just reviewed raise 
other problems. They may either bring 
censorship dangerously close—or they may 
simply confer additional market power and 
privileges without holding the beneficiaries 
accountable to the public in any but the 
vaguest way. Regulation would more and 
more become the thin facade that leftwing 
critics now believe it to be. 

Is there no way out between the Charybdis 
of too much competition and the Scylla of 
too little? What we need most, I believe, 18 
a willingness to experiment with new forms 
of competition—i.e., competitive bidding 
among all broadcasters for their Federal 
license privileges, and also competition be- 
tween the commercial networks and new 
government-owned or nonprofit networks on 
the national and local levels. 

Competitive bidding for broadcasting U- 
censes is badly needed, wholly aside from thé 
purpose of restraining entry into weak mark- 
ets for the sake of better programing, Com- 
mission procedures have long bolstered the 
market power of broadcasting licensees; for. 
in the continued absence of controls over thé 
rates a broadcaster can charge advertisers, 
the rights to enter the field necessarily be- 
come more valuable. The scarcer the li- 
censes, the greater their economic value and 
the stronger the case for imposing license 
charges. Broadcast stations still bring 
prices in many markets today, and any con- 
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Certed effort to restrict their number will 
Undoubtedly raise franchise values to still 
greater magnitudes. r 

By putting new licenses (including re- 
newàls) up for competitive bidding, the 
Commission could kill two birds with one 
Stone. First, it could eliminate those pro- 
tracted proceedings that now precede entry 
in some cases, and the breeding ground 
Such complex cases provide for improper in- 
fluence and ex parte pressures. Second, the 
scheme might also force the hand of those 
Congressmen, Commissioners, and industry 
Officials who still find no common ground re- 
Barding acceptable service standards. Broad- 
Casters would surely want to know what was 
expected of them in simple and concrete 
terms if they were faced with the prospect 
of haying to bid for their rights. 

Another alternative is simply to charge 
unnual rentals for frequency occupancy, or 
to exact annual royalties based on a com- 
Petitive valuation of the licenses. Such val- 
ues could be reassessed at periodic auctions, 
Say every 10 years. A commercial licensee 
Could be allowed to reclaim varying portions 
Of the value of his franchise to the extent 
that he provided public service programing 
in prime time. Steps in this direction would 
Clearly require more concrete agreements on 
service standards than presently exist. It 
Would be no easy matter to reach such agree- 
Ment, but the issue would at least be raised 
8° forcefully and squarely that it could not 
fasily be avoided. 

It it were not deemed feasible to turn 
back part of the value of their franchises to 
broadcasters who met certain standards, the 
rentals or royalties collected could be turned 

to a special broadcast trust fund ad- 
Ministered by a Presidential Advisory Board. 
This fund could be used for various pur- 

. First, it could contribute to an in- 
dependent, nonprofit cultural-educational 
Program center geared to provide low-cost 
Public service shows to interested commercial 
as well as noncommercial stations. 

Second, the fund could make sums avall- 
able to a newly created Federal broadcasting 
network, or to State and local authorities on 
a ma basis. Such sums would be ear- 
Marked for the construction and operation 
Or public stations or for nonprofit, listener- 
Supported enterprises. Third, grants could 
be made to manufacturers of broadcast re- 
Stivers and transmitters, to the networks or 
to special Government laboratories in order 
to hasten technological breakthroughs that 
Would extend the range of usable spectrum 


The objective throughout would be to stop 
laing so heavily on the broadcaster's will- 
i Ness to subsidize a variety of public serv- 
de programing in prime time. With more 
Multistatlon markets, the chances for wider 
choices would increase, and the 
dangers of restrictive trade practices would 
The Commission 
paa actually undertaken such a demonstra- 
on project in New York City under a special 
Million grant. The creation of a broad- 
dust trust fund, replenished annually by 
“dustry royalties, could well accelerate and 
Magnify such efforts. 
$ è second kind of new competition 
ee in the broadcast field is competition 
tween public and private agencies. A 
mixed enterprise system could provide a 
Wider range of program options for a longer 
È e period in more markets than the pres- 
—. advertiser-supported network system 


In such a situation, networks might find 
Profitable to serve small, specialized au- 
ences. Public service programs, which the 
‘tworks and their affiliates produce and 
ansmit only at great financial sacrifice 
In Y, might become economically viable. 
th fact, the networks might be able to play 
5 eir innovative role with fewer risks if they 
è ere no longer burdened with the whole re- 
Ponsibility for raising standards. Or the 


it 
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end result might simply be a division of 
labor between the advertisers and net- 
works on one hand, and new, tax-financed or 
listener-supported, nonprofit systems of pro- 
gram production and distribution facilities 
on the other, 

It is not really necessary to predict the 
final outcome at this stage. Suffice it to say 
that these new forms of competition offer 
possible ways of widening the range of pro- 
gram options more effectively than would 
the establishment of a flood of new com- 
mercial stations or the mere tightening of 
entrance and service standards. These new 
approaches might also serve as & modus 
yivend! which would make unnecessary the 
suspension of antitrust laws. 

But is it falir to charge broadcasters for 
their privileges when so many other indus- 
tries favored with public privileges pay noth- 
ing for theirs? And does it not heap insult 
on Injury to use revenues collected this way 
to create or bolster competitive, Govern- 
ment-owned services? 

In regard to the first question, two facts 
should be pointed out. First of all, many 
industries do pay for their use of public 
resources. Oil and gas companies, for ex- 
ample, have long had to pay for their rights 
to drill on public lands. Federal leases 

ting such rights are sometimes auc- 
tioned to the highest bidder, and the Gov- 
ernment may also exact royalties from the 
companies, ranging from 12.5 to 25 percent 
of their gross annual earnings. 

In the case of the land grants given rail- 
roads in the 19th century, the companies 
repaid the Government in the form of re- 
bates, for handling U.S. mall, personnel, and 
freight. In addition, of course, the land 
grants facilitated speedier construction of 
railroads than would otherwise have been 
possible, a development which was very much 
in the public interest. 

This leads to the second fact regarding 
private use of public resources. In general, 
free access to a valuable public resource is 
given in order to promote some desirable but 
otherwise neglected public goal. The free 
lands once awarded to State educational 
authorities and homesteaders were given to 
promote education and rapid settlement of 
the West. The Atomic Energy Commission 
has waived charges to private users of Goy- 
ernment-owned nuclear materials, laborato- 
ries and testing devices in order to promote 
the development of new, untried technology 
for medical, military, and industrial pur- 


poses. 

In contrast, free broadcasting grants have 
never been tied so explicitly to any com- 
parable quid pro quo. They could have been 
justified as measures designed to promote the 
growth of communications, defense, educa- 
tion, and national markets, but this has 
rarely been done in fact. Nor does anyone 
really know the economic value of broadcast 
grants today, the value of the services which 
the industry subsidizes internally, or the 
amount of public services which should be 
provided in exchange for broadcast rights. 

Actually, giving private broadcasters. free 
access to public airwaves does not result in 
increased output as in other areas where 
private concerns are given free access to pub- 
lic assets. For, at any level of broadcasting 
technology, output is limited. Nor, in the 
absence of concrete service standards, will 
the extra profits that result from scarcity 
necessarily be used to finance needed but 
uneconomic public services. The industry 
remains the recipient of a valuable gift, pure 
and simple. The problem is how to recap- 
ture these extra profits and how to utilize 
them in order to support a competitive non- 
profit broadcasting service that will widen 
program choice significantly. 

Granting the justifiability of imposing 
royalty charges of some sort on the broad- 
caster, is it fair to use the revenue in the 
manner just described? To answer this 
question we must reconsider the whole prob- 
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lem briefly in historical perspective. Free 
access to broadcasting frequencies in radio 
and TV may well have facilitated a more 
rapid growth of station construction, pro- 
gram production, and set ownership than 
would otherwise have been possible. It may 
even have increased the value of unused fre- 
quencies adjacent to existing commercial 
stations; or in the adjacent noncommercial 
portions of the broadcasting spectrum. 

But since the Government has never auc- 
tioned off the Nation's frequencies, or leased 
them at a fee, it has necessarily foregone 
the recovery of any incidental increments of 
value due to rapid commercial development. 
Also, so far, the broadcaster has never been 
subjected to service standards nearly so tan- 
gible or concrete as those imposed on public 
utilities and transport carriers. Thus, the 
recovery of a quid pro quo in services ren- 
dered has been uncertain, to say the least. 

To get off dead center, the choice that 
now confronts us is really twofold. Either 
the FCC must specify in a more tangible 
fashion the kind of service broadcasters must 
render, or else the Commission must charge 
the industry for its coveted operating privi- 
leges and use the proceeds to enhance and 
diversify their service. 

Unfortunately, the first approach may im- 
pose a straitjacket on the industry's program 
innovators, sap thelr capacity to experiment 
creatively and raise dangerous threats of 
Government intrusion. Since the industry 
has had only limited success during the past 
30 years anyway, it may be time to try the 
second approach. 

Competitive bidding for the privileges in- 
herent in broadcasting licenses would at 
least recover value for the public without 
imposing direct rate or program service con- 
trols on the industry. Institutional rivalry 
between a commercial and a public or non- 
profit system of program production and dis- 
tribution, on the other hand, would serve 
to widen the range of program choice more 
effectively than would the endless entry of 
newcomers into radio and television. It 
would also eliminate the dangers posed by a 
suspension of the antitrust laws. 

The principle of mixed enterprise has al- 
ready figured extensively in the development 
of our public utilities. The regulation of 
private companies has not precluded mu- 
nicipal ownership in certain cases and even 
Federal involvement in others. Public and 
private companies also compete in the trans- 
port systems of many communities. Beyond 
this, the experience of Great Britain with 
a mixed public-private broadcasting system 
surely deserves special attention. 

One cannot help wondering: whether a 
vigorous public entrepreneurship of some 
sort will not lead to a broader and more 
effective use of the broadcasting spectrum. 
For, in addition to introducing a system of 
public or nonprofit stations, it might help 
activate our still unused TV frequencies and 
thus make possible the emergence of new 
national network companies and, in many 
markets, additional local stations as well. 
Now is the time for some such bold new step 
to be taken. 


Economic Gobbledygook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HN. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT, Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared in the June 24, 1962, issue of 
the New York Herald Tribune an article 
by Raymond Moley which I would like 
to bring to the attention of my col- 
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leagues. In this article Mr. Moley dis- 
cusses attempts of some members of the 
liberalist establishment in this country 
to change the meaning of economic 
terms in order to render their collectivist 
goals more palatable to the American 
people. Under unanimous consent I 
place the article in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
[From the New York Herald Tribune, 
June 24, 1962] 
Economic GOBBLEDYGOOK 
(By Raymond Moley) 

When Mr. Kennedy asked Congress to lend 
$100 million to the United Nations, he said 
that this would make the U.N. “solvent.” 
Since I have never heard that solvency could 
be achieved by borrowing more money, I was 
prepared for the great exercise in semantic 
make-believe unfolded in the Yale speech. 
For this attempt to change the meaning of 
words to the advantage of the party in 
power is not new. All that is new is the 
prestidigitator. 

In 1939, when Mr. Kennedy was 22 years of 
age, Washington was witnessing a big in- 
vestigation of national economic policies by 
the Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee. Its major figures were liberals whose 
Pp was to diyest our economic life of 
what they then, like the President now, con- 
sidered to be the “cliches of our forebears.” 
There was prepared for their confidential use 
a memorandum on semantics by Stuart 
Chase. 

I secured a copy of the document, Stand- 
ardizing Terminology, or First Aid to the 
Layman,” and in an article in the Saturday 
Evening Post on April 6, 1940, noted that its 
purpose was to supply a number of palatable 
definitions for old, unpleasant economic 
facts, Basically, its purpose was to get peo- 
ple to believe that “spending” was “invest- 
ment“ and that “thrift” meant “economic 
stagnation.” The following are some ex- 
cerpts: 

The memorandum boldly began with the 
statement: Savings“ Is a ‘good’ word, ten- 
derly regarded on the folkways.” It explained 
that “If ‘savings’ are not invested, they be- 
come ‘hoardings,’ or idle money.” Debt“ 
is likewise “a very ‘bad’ word on the folk- 
ways.” 

Yet, Mr. Chase said, it is “important to 
keep ‘debt’ and ‘investment’ closely asso- 
ciated. Otherwise you are going to get stump 
speeches on the horrors of Government debt 
and the sublimities of private investment.” 

And now, warming to his subject, Mr. 
Chase announced: “‘Spending’ is a ‘bad’ 
word. Avoid it like a copperhead. Talk 
about ‘government running expenses’ and 
‘government plant.’ 

“In connection with ‘spending,” ‘economy’ 
will be talked about. ‘Economy’ is a beau- 
tiful word. Visions of Uncle Abner, rolling 
balls of waste string, Economy, however, 
means a ‘loss’ to somebody else—loss of ‘sales’ 
or ‘wages.’ Keep ‘economy’ and ‘loss’ firmly 
associated.” 

And so Mr, Chase suggested that It “might 
be better to use two relatives: ‘A rapidly ex- 
panding economy’ and ‘a slowly expanding 
economy.“ 

Now we find in the Tale speech an almost 
exact restatement of what was current in the 
liberalism of the 1930's. These attempts to 
change definitions are now revived. They 
are, according to the Yale declaration, “old 
records, longplaying, left over from the mid- 
die thirties.” But these new 1962 records 
sing the same song, only in a quite different 
setting. It is the President who is guilty 
of “cliches.” It is he who is reviving a myth. 

To show how closely Mr. Kennedy is fol- 
lowing the TNEC line, consider this Yale 
paragraph: 

“The administrative budget (which is a 
simple statement of income and outgo in 
dollars) omits our special trust funds and 
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the effect they have on our economy. It 
neglects changes in assets and inventories. 
And, worst of all, it cannot distinguish be- 
tween operating expenditures and long-term 
investments.” 

The point he makes here is also a revival 
of an idea urged upon President Roosevelt 
by some of the predecessors of the Kennedy 
advisers. They told him that the way to 
balance the budget would be to put on the 
plus side as assets“ the estimated value of 
things which the Government had built, 
such as highways, dams, parks, etc. Even 
the Washington Monument and the Lincoln 
Memorial might be used to “balance” the 
budget under this plan. Roosevelt privately 
accepted this and made some comments 
about it in public. But wiser heads in the 
administration, including his Budget Direc- 
tor, dissuaded him from actually recon- 
structing his budgets on this plan. He also 
toyed with the “5 year” or “cyclical” budget, 
which seems already well on the way to 
adoption in 1962. 

It should be added that President Ken- 
nedy’s suggestion that the trust funds should 
be used in calculating the budget is the 
most absurd of all these suggestions. For 
the trust funds are not like money in the 
bank. They are Federal I O U's which must 
be redeemed when needed out of current tax 
collections. They are not assets. They are 
liabilities, no matter how you change the 
words. 

Roger Blough, who listened to the Yale 
speech, might have learned from this elo- 
quent exercise in make believe how he could 
have avoided his trouble with the President. 
Under this new Government philosophy he 
could have kept the price of a ton of steel 
where it was, but could have delivered only 
1,800 pounds. 


The Small Design of Senator Byrd 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor», I desire to include 
herewith an article which appeared in 
the Washington Post on June 25, 1962, 
by Marquis Childs entitled “The Small 
Design of Senator BYRD.” 

The people of this country are indeed 
fortunate to have as chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee such a dedi- 
cated public servant as Senator Harry 
F. Byrp, of Virginia. He has exercised 
great infiuence in his endeavor to pro- 
tect the private enterprise system which 
has meant so much to this Nation and to 
preserve for posterity our way of life 
and our great civilization. 

The article is as follows: 

THE SMALL DESIGN or SENATOR BYRD 
(By Marquis Childs) 

The casual observer, watching Senator 
Harry FLOOD Byg preside over a session of 
of the Senate Finance Committee in the 
committee's impressive walnut-paneled, mar- 
ble-trimmed chamber, might well miss the 
full meaning of his role. It is a modest per- 
formance, with none of the bravura that cer- 
tain of his colleagues put into their work. 

Yet on any list of the 10 or so most in- 
fluential men in the Capital, Byrd's name 
would stand high. And one reason is be- 
Cause, as a result of his nearly 30 years in 
the Senate, he is chairman of this all- 
important committee. He is opposed to the 
administration tax bill, which has been pend- 
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ing before Congress for more than a year, and 
that is one yeason it may not get through. 
He will oppose the President on an across- 
the-board tax cut if, he quickly adds, it will 
cause a budgetary deficit. 

In his immaculate white sult, with his 
ruddy face, the Senator has an ageless look. 
With a powdered wig and only a slight change 
in costume he could sit for a portrait of 
one of the Founding Fathers of his native 
Virginia whom he so greatly admires. His 
critics and opponents, often angry and al- 
most always frustrated, like to say that he 
has one of the finest minds of the 18th cen- 
tury. 

On his 75th birthday earlier this month 
Senator Byrrp followed a custom of 50 
years—he hiked up 4,000-foot Old Rag 
Mountain in the Shenandoah National 
Park. Accompanying him was Secretary of 
Interior Udall, who said that he had to step 
lively to keep up with the Senator and other 
Interior officials. They dedicated a cam- 
pers’ shelter on nearby Hawksbill Mountain 
that Brrp had given to the Park Service. It 
matches a similar shelter dedicated a year 
before on Old Rag. 

The Shenandoah Park was initiated by 
Byrrp in 1928 when he was Governor of Vir- 
ginia, and later he was instrumental in mak- 
ing it part of the national park system. 
Everything about Virginia—the Virginia in 
which he rose to fame and fortune—is for 
the Senator sacred ground. This is the ex- 
traordinary thread of consistency running 
through a career marked by stout resistance 
to the changes of a swiftly changing era. 

While President Kennedy did not refer by 
name to Senator Brun in his Yale speech. 
he might have had him in mind in his dis- 
cussion of the dialogue between myth and 
reality. For the Senator any suggestion that 
deficit spending is a way to stimulate the 
economy is heresy. As the unyielding 
apostel of a balanced budget he has stood 
his ground against four Presidents on one 
fiscal issue after another. 

In opposing many of the measures of the 
Roosevelt New Deal and the Truman Fair 
Deal, Bynn’s influence has been largely nega- 
tive, but it has been nonetheless potent. 
Both his critics and admiring fellow south- 
erners agree that as much as any single indi- 
vidual he has helped to check the course of 
racial integration in the South. At one 
point after the unanimous Supreme Court 
decision in 1954 ordering the public schools 
integrated he seemed to be about to go along 
with it. But he came out finally for mas- 
sive resistance” and the example of Virginia. 
mother of Presidents and the last stronghold 
of the Confederacy carried great weight. 

Two sections of the tax bill in particular 
he opposes. One is on the withholding of 
taxes due in dividends and interest, The 
Senator says this is so unwiedly as to be all 
but unworkable and with respect to divi- 
dends the Bureau now has the power to catch 
up with those who evade payment of taxcs. 

He is just as strongly against the proposed 
8-percent investment credit to business, 
which he says would be for the most part & 
subsidy to business and not a stimulant. AS 
an example he cites his own, apple business. 
Having earlier this year put $200,000 into new 
construction at his processing plant at Berry- 
ville, he says that under the proposed credit 
he would get $16,000 from the Government 
to which he believes he is not entitled. With 
his shy smile he notes that on this issue he 
finds himself in agreement with Economist 
Leon Keyserling, the Farmers Union and oth- 
ers usually on the opposite side of the fence. 

The Senator gave tacit support to General 
Eisenhower in the 1952 and 1956 campaigns. 
He did not support the Kennedy-Johnson 
ticket In 1960. Retaining his committee 
chairmanships and his hold on Federal pa- 
tronage in his State, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia is for President Kennedy an ever-pres- 
ent reminder of his dilemma in trying to put 
WW 
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1962 
And Forbid Them Not 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
Unanimous consent I include the follow- 
ing editorial entitled “And Forbid Them 
Not,” appearing, in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of Tuesday, June 26, 1962, in 
the Appendix of the RECORD: 

AND Fonnr THEM Not 


Jesus, according to St. Luke, remonstrated 
With His disciples and said: “Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them 
hot.” Little children may not approach 
Him, however, through the public schools of 
New York. Six justices of the Supreme 
Court have forbidden it. 

At issue was this brief nondenominational 
Prayer: “Almighty God, we acknowledge our 
dependence on Thee, and we beg Thy bless- 
ings upon us, our parents, our teachers, and 
Our country.“ This prayer had been com- 
Posed by the State board of regents and 
Was recited each morning in at least some of 
the schools. 

Had any child been required to recite the 
Prayer, the Court would have had every rea- 
son to forbid it. But this was not the case. 
Those who did not wish to participate were 
not even required to be present when the 
Prayer was recited. Thus, the real effect of 
the Court's ruling is to prohibit children 
Who might wish to do so from reciting the 
Prayer. And this in the name of freedom 
of religion. 

The first amendment says that Congress 
Shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, the founders having in 
Mind the established Church of England and 

ar early efforts in some of the colonies. 
But would the recital of this simple prayer, 
as recommended by a State agency, be equiv- 
alent to enacting a law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion? Of course not, and 
Justice Black, speaking for the majority, was 
Sbliged to concede that it does not amount 
to a “total establishment of one particular 
religious sect to the exclusion of all others.” 
our opinion it does not remotely approach 
Nor does it bear any rational relation- 
Ship to the religious struggles of 200 or 300 
Years ago. 
Tn his dissent, Justice Potter Stewart noted 
that the Supreme Court begins each day 

invoking the protection of God. Its crier 
importunes: God save the United States 
and this Honorable Court.” How long will 
this be tolerated? And what about the 
Prayers which are said each day in the House 
and the Senate? Does this contravene the 
first amendment? 

Justice Stewart also noted that The Star- 
Spangied Banner” was declared to be our na- 
tional anthem by an act of Congress in 
1931. Yet its third stanza reads: 


‘Blest with victory and peace, may the 
heay'n rescued land 
Praise the Pow'r that hath made and pre- 
served us a nation! 
Then conquer we must, when our cause it 
is just, 
And this be our motto ‘In God is our 
trust.“ 


Perhaps this could be substituted in New 
York for the proscribed prayer. But, on 
Second thought, maybe it would be better 
not to suggest it. The Supreme Court some 
day might rule that Congres, in its act 
Of 1931, passed a law respecting an establish- 
Ment of religion, and that the national 
anthem, therefore, is unconstitutional. Far- 
fetched? We are not so sure. 
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When the Inflation Game Is Played Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues an excellent editorial en- 
titled “When the Game Is Played Out,” 
which appeared in the June 26, 1962, is- 
sue of the Wall Street Journal. The 
editorial concerns the deficit spending 
or inflationary policies of the present 
administration, Its message is that we 
can no longer afford to play the infla- 
tion game. 

Under unanimous consent I place the 
editorial in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

WHEN THE Game Is PLAYED OUT 

The purpose of the administration's new 
policy of deliberate deficits—and a very 
worthy purpose indeed—is to help the Ameri- 
can economy be more prosperous. 

To borrow an old phrase from President 
Roosevelt, President Kennedy's idea is to 
“prime the pump“ by pouring more Govern- 
ment-made money into the economy. He 
counts on this new money to make new jobs, 
increase business profits, and stimulate the 
whole economy. Then he hopes that the 
economy, thus stimulated, will itself pump 
out more prosperity for all of us. 

Of course deficit financing, which is simply 
another name for inflation, has been debated 
on many terms, moral, philosophic, and on 
its long-term consequences. But even when 
these are set aside, there remains another 
question, Simply as a practical device for 
the present (and hang those future con- 
sequences), will this pump-priming do the 
trick? 

It’s certainly true that there are times 
when you can set things really spinning by 
a sharp jolt of inflation. If you make more 
dollars and send them chasing after goods 
at a time when goods are in short supply, 
prices will begin to soar, producers will work 
feverishly to expand their production facili- 
ties, wages will rise rapidly, and there will be 
everywhere, if not real prosperity, at least 
an air of frenetic activity. 

This is what happened in the inflationary 
years after World War II and Korea. Even 
then the inflation impoverished many peo- 
ple and created its own pockets of unem- 
ployment, but it's true the country as a 
whole was prosperous. And the inflation 
seemed to add to it; after all, didn’t every- 
body get a wage increase every year? 

Be that as it may, the situation is differ- 
ent today. There is no shortage of goods 
anywhere. Nor is there a shortage either in 
the supply of credit or of dollar bills, at 
home or abroad, The steel industry, for 
example, can meet all of the current demand 
for steel at half of its capacity. Even if 
large numbers of the new readymade dol- 
lars go chasing steel, the new demand could 
be easily met by available facilities. It 
would certainly be a very long time, inflation 
or no, before the steel Industry would have 
tom ke further investments in new capacity. 

The average citizen today is not suffering 
from wartime shortages of housing, furni- 
ture, cars, clothes or consumer goods gen- 
erally. It's hardly surprising that a recent 
survey by this newspaper showed that most 
people, if they did receive a tax cut, would 
not use it to go on another buying spree. 

So it ought to be evident, right off, that 
a dose of inflation in 1962 will not have the 
same apparent effects of stimulation that it 
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had in the early years after World War II. 
From the administration's own point of view, 
the planned inflation is a futile exercise. 

But there is something worse than its 
futility. The situation today is such that the 
bad side effects, which were felt even in 
1952, will now be multiplied manyfold. 

Today, unlike 10 years ago, we are not sur- 
rounded by worldwide inflation. We have 
had a heavy drain on our gold supply, in 
large part because the dollar is already weak 
abroad. More inflation, which would weaken 
it further, would increase that drain. It 
might even turn it into a disastrous 
avalanche. 

At home one of the main reasons for our 
present economic difficulties is the conse- 
quence of past inflation on production costs. 
Industry is already squeezed, In the pres- 
ent market more inflation will be of little 
help to industry's profit picture; it could 
make it still harder to hold down costs. 
With more of inflation’s distortion on wages 
and employment, the pockets of unemploy- 
ment it always creates could grow to a great 
gaping hole in the Nation’s economy. 

Overlying all these factors there has been 
another great change In a decade, perhaps 
the most important of all. People are no 
longer fooled by inflation. Instead of being 
exhilarated by its prospeets, people are now 
frightened by them. It's nonsense to think 
that today the promise of more inflation 
would once again send the stock market 
swirling upwards or that it would make 
people act more confidently with their 
money, whether as individual spenders or as 
managers of the money of great enterprises. 

Inflation may be a great game when it 
first begins because it promises pleasure to 
everybody at once and the “long run” is 
a long way off. Given the right circum- 
stances it may even for a time seem to deliver 
its promises. But it is a game that can’t 
be repeated today because it catches up with 
its own consequences on the second time 
around. » 

So put aside, if you will, all the moral and 
philosophic arguments against a policy that 
deliberately destroys the value of the people's 
money. There is still left, even for those who 
pride themselves on being pragmatists, the 
fact that for this country at this time the 
inflation game is played out. 


Hearings on Current Antitrust Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, last Mon- 
day’s significant decisions of the Su- 
preme Court underscore the importance 
of our antitrust laws—notably the Sher- 
man Act and the Celler-Kefauver Act— 
to the preservation of our free, com- 
petitive economic system. 

Pursuing its continuing interest in this 
vital subject, the Antitrust Subcommit- 
tee of the House Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, will commence hearings on cur- 
rent antitrust problems at 10:00 a.m. on 
July 11, 1962, with additional hearings 
scheduled for July 12, 18, and 19, 1962. 

In the course of the hearings, the sub- 
committee will hear testimony on the 
following subjects: 

First. H.R. 12032. A proposed amend- 
ment to section 15 of the Clayton Act to 
facilitate the granting of temporary in- 
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junctions in merger cases under the 
Celler-Kefauver Act. 

Second. Consent decrees. An inquiry, 
supplementing prior hearings by the 
antitrust subcommittee, into the useful- 
ness and the problems encountered by 
the Department of Justice and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in connection 
with consent decrees. 

Third. The length of antitrust litiga- 
tion. The protracted litigation of anti- 
trust cases causes heavy expense and 
creates doubt among the business com- 
munity as to what can be done under the 
antitrust laws. In this connection, the 
subcommittee will consider ways of 
streamlining the handling of antitrust 
cases by use of existing procedures to 
ascertain the facts which are not in 
controversy, to narrow the issues, and to 
simplify and shorten the proof at trial, 
either by partial summary judgment or 
otherwise. 

The subcommittee will also consider 
the possibility of working out simplified 
economic criteria for the prompt, fair 
determination of economic issues in an- 
titrust cases, 

Fourth. Economic information. The 
problems encountered by the Antitrust 
Division of the Department of Justice 
and the Federal Trade Commission in 
obtaining reliable economic and statisti- 
cal information for use in antitrust cases 
and in making studies or reports to 
Congress. 

The first witness will be Judge Lee 
Loevinger, Assistant Attorney General in 
charge of the Antitrust Division, Depart- 
ment of Justice, to be followed by the 
Honorable Paul Rand Dixon, Chairman 
of the Federal Trade Commission, Other 
witnesses will be announced at a later 
date. 

It is my earnest hope that these hear- 
ings may contribute to the fair, effective 
enforcement of the antitrust laws. 
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U.S. Goods Triumph—They Are Superior 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, in light of the 
present House debate over the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962, I believe that the 
following article will be of value to all 
of our colleagues. The Winona Daily 
News expresses its confidence in the abil- 
ity of American goods to compete with 
the Common Market products: 

U.S. Goops TRIUMPH—THEY ARE SUPERIOR 

American exporters have experienced a 
pleasant surprise. In spite of a rise in the 
European Common Market tariff, demand for 
US. goods in Western Europe is on the 
increase. 

This is the opposite of what most exporters 
had expected. Manufacturers here were 
bracing themselves to watch oversea mar- 
kets shrink. They visualized German and 
Italian producers fulfilling, to the exclu- 
sion of the United States, a lion's share of 
the needs of the European Economic Com- 
munity. That this has not occurred is a 
source of great relief. Furthermore, both 
American labor and management may take 
a good deal of pride in the reason for our 
remarkable showing. 

It seems that American merchandise, or so 
a merchant who imports says, is so superior 
that consumers in EEC countries seek it out. 
Even when they have to pay premium prices, 
bought about through the action of the above 
mentioned tariff, purchasers prefer the extra 
quality in an American brand, 

With import quotas removed in most Com- 
mon Market countries, this augurs very well 
in long-range export plans. For as West 
Europeans get richer, an eventuality almost 
certain to happen in the months and years to 
come, there should be even more money to 
spend on American goods. This is another 
way in which our support of the Common 
Market is paying off. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to Inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (US. Code, title 44, sec. 72a. 
Supp. 2). 


Dedication of James Monroe Memorial 
Library 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an out- 
Standing address delivered by the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, Hon. A. S. Harrison, 
Jr., on the occasion of the dedication of 
the James Monroe Memorial Library at 
Washington College, Fredericks- 
burg, Va., on April 23, 1962. 
There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
&s follows: 


Depication oF JAMES MONROE MEMORIAL 
LIBRARY 


(Speech by Gov, A. S. Harrison, Jr., dedica- 
tion of the James Monroe Memorial 
Library, Mary Washington College, 
Fredericksburg, Va., April 23, 1962) 

It is a privilege and a treasured experience 
for me to speak on this occasion. 

It would be memorable if only to meet 
With the citizens of Fredericksburg and this 
area, and the men and women of the James 

Memorial Foundation. 

But I am particularly happy to join with 

distinguished assembly of men and 

Women in focusing attention today on Vir- 

history and a salient figure in our na- 
tional development. 

I would be remiss tf I failed to take note 
Of a very special added attraction, the pres- 
ence of the young ladies attending this fine 

tution. From across Virginia and from 

Many other states, they bring us the leaven- 

of charm, grace, and vibrant energy that 
is the special blessing of youth. 

Today we crown the completion of the 
James Monroe Memorial Library with a for- 
mal dedication, projecting another shining 
Portion of Virginia history into the present, 
and inviting the Nation to share in the rich 
heritage of our State. 

Meticulous students of James Monroe and 
Of his time have selected the materials and 
the design of this library as a most symbolic 
blend with the earlier Virginia history, 

The library was conceived as a proper rest- 

place for the 10,000 volumes relating to 
and the Monroe Doctrine, and the 
thousands of original documents and pam- 

Phlets and letters reflecting the thoughts, the 

firm beliefs and the accomplishments of 

this great Virginian. 

Monroe was a man of letters, and the con- 
Unuing aim of the foundation that carries 
his name is the complete editing of the 
‘thoughts that flowed from his pen, words 
that already fill seven volumes, 

The building itself was made possible by 
an appropriation from the general assembly, 
Sreatly enlarged by generous public and pri- 
Yate donations from men and women who 
appreciate the value of Virginia's past as a 
Buide and inspiration to Virginia’s present 
and her future. 
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But history is made, not by bricks and mor- 
tar, but by people, and it is James Monroe 
the man to whom we dedicate our time and 
our thoughts. 

He was a rangy farm boy from Westmore- 
land County and a crack shot, a skill de- 
veloped as he carried his rifle along the 16- 
mile walk from his home to Parson Camp- 
bell's school, On many of these walks, his 
companion was John Marshall. 

At 18 he left his classes at William and 
Mary when the town crier spread the news 
of Lexington and Concord, and he drilled on 
the village green at Williamsburg to the 
commands of Patrick Henry. Today William 
and Mary students do weekly reenactments 
at that historic spot. 

He suffered through the winter of Valley 
Forge and crossed the Delaware in advance 
of George Washington, and carried British 
musketball in his shoulder for the rest of his 
life. 

A lieutenant colonel at 23, he read law 
under Thomas Jefferson, and somewhat later 
he journeyed to Fredericksburg to set up his 
office, because Judge Joseph Jones, his uncle, 
told him John Marshall had cornered the 
cream of the Richmond practice. 

But the mission of his life was not to 
follow the law in the courts but to put down 
a firm foundation of fundamental law be- 
neath a new State and a new Nation. 


Throughout 45 years of almost continuous 


public service, he was a member of the Vir- 
ginia House of Delegates, of the Continental 
Congress, and of Virginia's convention to 
ratify the Constitution. 

He was four times Governor of Virginia 
and served also as one of her U.S. Senators. 

Abroad, he served the new Nation as Min- 
ister to France, Minister to Spain, Minister 
to Portugal and finally Secretary of State. 
At home, he served her as Secretary of War 
during the War of 1812, and as President 
for two terms. 

The call to public service followed him 
even after his final great work was done. He 
left the Presidency to become justice of the 
peace in Loudon County. What wisdom and 
exeprience he must have brought to this 
last public office. 

This is the record of a man whom some 
of his contemporaries called plain“ and 
„dull.“ He was a man who walked with 
Washington and Jefferson and Marshall, but 
he was not the man who made the headlines. 

He walked through a life full of crises, 
with a firm faith in freedom under law, with 
a quiet dignity, a persuasive power and a 
delicate sense of timing. 

While others fanned the fires that forged 
the basic framework of our Nation, James 
Monroe patiently hammered the metal into 
shape and made it fit and made it work. 

But if James Monroe’s accomplishments 
are a personal inspiration to many of us 
as individuals, his vision serves also as a 
beacon to our way in the future of a more 
mature America and a newly awakened Vir- 
ginia. 

His powers were exerted on the side of 
progress within the framework of basic prin- 
ciples. 

When Napoleon let it be known that he 
would trade a wilderness in a new continent 
for money to conquer an old one, James 
Monroe saw the vision of a greater America 
stretching far to the west. 

With our advantage of hindsight, it is dif- 
ficult now to assess the courage and vision 


required in Monroe’s day to burden a new 
and struggling nation with an added debt, 
in exchange for great stretches of largely 
unexplored and uninhabited wilderness. 

Many able and sincere patriots of his day 
many of his personal friends—expressed the 
opinion in public and in private that this 
was a monumental piece of stupidity. But 
this, too, is often the reward of public 
service, x 

There was a notable public clamor and 
even more widespread private misgivings 
and misunderstandings when this southern 
gentleman, as President, signed the Mis- 
souri Compromise which had as its purpose 
the restriction of the spread of slavery. Once 
more the choice was clear to Monroe, and 
once more history proved him right, 

For a public servant, there is no greater 
judge than history, and history today has 
much to say for the judgment of James Mon- 
roe in the pronouncement of the doctrine 
bearing his name. 

In a message to his Congress, this elected 
head of a fledgling nation not yet half a 
century old drew a line a quarter of the way 
around the earth, and drew it in the face 
of the crowned heads of Russia, Austria, 
Prussia, and France. 

Any interference by these nations in the 
newly won freedom of South America from 
Spanish rule, he proclaimed, could not be 
viewed “in any other light than as the 
manifestation of an unfriendly disposition 
toward the United States.” 

James Monroe took his stand on the side 
of freedom, not because he had counted the 
odds, or sampled world opinion, or deter- 
mined that it would win for him enduring 
tame. 

He took his stand because it was right, and 
because he stood ready to fight for the right, 
if there was no other way. 

The world today might well reflect on the 
origin and the reasons for the Monroe doc- 
trine. And those behind the Iron Curtain 
might be reminded that their efforts to draw 
a parallel betwen the situations in the Com- 
munist-dominated nations and the world of 
the free are futile distortions. 

James Monroe had the same deep con- 
cern for the liberties and freedoms of our 
Latin-American neighbors that he had for 
his own country. Under his leadership, the 
Americas have moved together through the 
years to retain control of their own destinies, 
determined to live in peace and to enjoy the 
glories of independence. 

The citizen of the Communist world and 
the citizen of a republic are eternally sep- 
arated by one main difference: the Com- 
munist is the serf of a tyrant; the American, 
and his counterpart in other republics, lives 
in a world where dignity of the individual is 
supreme. 

Monroe recognized, as do we today, that 
the universal yearning of man is for free- 
dom, and that free governments must team 
“together to make possible the enjoyment of 
this ambition. Recognition of this fact is 
the one weapon that eventually must pierce 
and finally destroy the barriers that now 
exist to the peace and tranquillity of the 
civilized world. 

James Monroe was a soldier, statesman, 
and gentleman, but perhaps above all, he 
was a man of integrity. No man who 
spanned his scope of public service or who’ 
successfully undertook so many controver- 
sial causes could have been otherwise. 
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He had that quality ot mind and spirit 
that we associate with honesty and good 
faith, the foundation upon which virtue and 
morality rest, the indispensable ingredients 
of good business, good professions, and good 
government. 

There are many like him in Virginia to- 
day. There are many here today who have 
shown and who will show the same high 
qualities, and they are the true wealth of 
Virginia and of America. 

Those who have given so generously of 
their time and talents and material goods to 
build the Monroe Memorial Library and to 
preserve in it the remembrances—the 
thoughts and the possessions of a great Vir- 
ginian and an American have not made such 
valiant efforts only to bring into focus an 
historical tableau, 

They have made available to all of us the 
living inspiration of a man who struggled 
for nearly half a century to give his coun- 
try a firm grounding in fundamental law, to 
make her a place in the world of nations, to 
spread her boundaries westward, and to sup- 
port and comfort among her neighboring na- 
tions the freedom she had forged in her own 
republic, 

They have invited us also to draw strength 
from the example of a man who judged the 
great changes of his day as he judged the 
great principles so freshly conceived, in his 
time, by the yardstick of what was right and 
what was just and of what was best for his 
State and for his country. 

As we dedicate a library to the memory 
of James Monroe, let us pay tribute to these 
men and women who provide us today with 
examples of the same qualities, same integ- 
rity, the same firm resolve to sacrifice for 
principle. 

Let us face what lies ahead in the same 
way that the moving stream of men and 
women since the time of James Monroe faced 
the tribulations of their day, sustained by 
lasting principles, strengthened by living 
traditions, firm in a fast faith. 

This is our heritage and our responsi- 
bility. 

Let us always, in every way, be worthy 
of it. 


Tobacco Taxes Exceed Amounts Ex- 
pended for U.S. Space Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I wish to call at- 
tention to the fact that the Nation’s old- 
est industry, tobacco, is now one of the 
principal sources of public revenues for 
all levels of government. 

Figures recently published by the To- 
bacco Institute, Inc., show that cigarette 
taxes, alone, in 1961 brought in enough 
money to pay for the 1963 U.S. space 
programs. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to have this article reprinted in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. The article from 
the April issue of Tobacco News follows: 
CIGARETTE Taxes: ENoucH Money To Par 

von U.S, SPACE PROGRAM 

U.S, smokers paid enough in cigarette taxes 
last year to pay for the U.S. Space Agency's 
fiscal 1963 program, with funds left to buy 
40 Atlas missiles. 

Cigarette taxes last year brought in about 
$3.1 billion to all levels of Government in the 
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United States—Federal, State, and local. 
The 1963 budget of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration is $2.96 billion. 
Putting it another way, the annual ciga- 
rette tax collection would provide enough 
money to pay for the 1963 operations of six 
key Government Departments: Commerce, 
Labor, Post Office, State, the Federal Aviation 
Agency, and the General Services Adminis- 
tration. 

Or the same money would buy these items: 
27 Polaris submarines; about 90 percent of 
all missiles to be built this fiscal year; over 
half of the US, military aircraft scheduled 
for 1963; 155,000 new $20,000 homes, 

On the average, taxes account for half the 
price of every pack of cigarettes sold. To- 
bacco is the most heavily taxed of all agri- 
cultural products. 

The first cigarette tax was levied to help 
finance the Civil War. The last US. boost, 
to 8 cents a package, was for the Korean war, 
but it has been in effect ever since. 


BOUNTIFUL CROP 


The tiny seeds of tobacco that John Rolfe 
planted 350 years ago have grown into a $7.5 
billion industry, which ylelds annual taxes 
of $3.1 billion. 

Growing tobacco requires more work than 
any other crop—nearly 400 man-hours per 
acre, compared to about 10 for corn, 4 for 
wheat. 

Some 800,000 farm families in 21 States 
grow tobacco. 

Individual tobacco plants must be checked 
up to 10 times before the leaves are ready 
to pick; an acre of flue-cured tobacco con- 
tains 100,000 to 150,000 leaves. 

Famine and bitter winter in 1610 nearly 
ended the Jamestown, Va., colony, which 
later became the first successful English 
colony anywhere in the world. 

Shipment of a crop of tobacco to England 
350 years ago marked the beginning of this 
Nation's foreign trade and commerce. 


Voluntary Prayer in Public Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Voluntary Prayer in Public 
Schools,” written by David Lawrence 
and published in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of June 27, 1962. The article 
deals with the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court relating to prayer in pub- 
lic schools. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star, June 

27, 1962] 

VOLUNTARY PRAYER IN PUBLIC Schools 
RULING VIEWED ONLY AS FORBIDDING STATE 
To ORDER SAYING OF OFFICIAL PRAYERS 

(By David Lawrence) 

The Supreme Court in its latest decision 
does not bar prayer as such in the public 
schools. It doesn't forbid the mention of 
God in the classroom. It merely says that 
no State government or any other branch 
of government can direct“ the saying of 
any prayer. In fact, it bars “official” prayers. 
It sees no gbjection to voluntary prayers, 
but does ban any Teligious “exercise.” 

The decision rendered by the highest court 
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of the land on Monday is not as sweeping 
as first reports in the press may have indi- 
cated. It is true that Justice Douglas, in his 
“concurring” opinion, made some generaliza- 
tions of his own that will evoke contro- 
versy—especially in Congress, where legis- 
lation of Federal aid to church-related col- 
leges is pending. The controlling judgment 
is, however, the ruling of the Court by a 
vote of 6 to 1. It was set forth in the 
opinion written by Justice Black. 

But even the formal opinion of the Court 
must be separated into two parts—the actual 
ruling and the so-called “dictum.” The lat- 
ter is just an expression of views by one 
Justice and is not necessarily agreed to by 
the other Justices who concur on the main 
point of the decision. Here is the ruling 
of the Court as pronounced by Justice Black: 

“We think that the constitutional pro- 
hibition against laws respecting an establish- 
ment of religion must at least mean that in 
this country it is no part of the business 
of Government to compose official prayers 
for any group of the American people to 
recite as a part of a religious program car- 
ried on by Government.” 

Justice Black wrote a footnote to the 
opinion in which he makes an important 
distinction as follows: 

“There is, of course, nothing in the deci- 
sion reached here that is inconsistent with 
the fact that schoolchildren and others are 
officially encouraged to express love for our 
country by reciting historical documents 
such as the Declaration of Independence 
which contain references to the Deity or by 
singing officially espoused anthems which in- 
clude the composer’s professions of faith in 
a Supreme Being, or with the fact that there 
are many manifestations in our public life 
of belief in God. Such patriotic or cere- 
monial occasions bear no true resemblance 
to the unquestioned religious exercise that 
the State of New York has sponsored in this 
instance,” 

Thus, there is no bar to the singing of such 
songs as “God Bless America” or the verse 
in “The Star-Spangled Banner” which says: 
“And this be our motto—‘In God is our 
trust.'” Also, the pledge of allegiance to the 
flag is not affected, although in 1954 two 
words—“under God”—were added by an act 
of Congress, The phrase now reads, One 
nation under God, indivisible, with Uberty 
and justice for all.“ 

All these yocal expressions involve appar- 
ently a voluntary action by the individual. 
They are not recited by official direction, nor 
do they contain anything which could be re- 
garded as an “official prayer.” 

But what shall be done about Christmas 
celebrations or the reciting of any prayer in 
the classroom? No governmental body now 
can require such exercises. But if a class of 
pupils voluntarily sets up a program at 

Christmas and wants to sing any song, this 
Is not barred by the new Court ruling. Some 
pupils could object and could refrain from 
participation. They could even leave for the 
period of such programs. What is really 
barred is any form of religious exercise pre- 
scribed by any branch of government or by 
any individual on the public payroll, 

The prayer which brought the present case 
to the Supreme Court of the United States 
for a ruling was very brief. It said: 

“Almighty God, we acknowledge our de- 
pendence upon Thee, and we beg Thy bless- 
ings upon us, our parents, our teachers and 
our country.” 

There was a regulation under the New 
York State law prescribing the prayer whicb 
said that students should not be compelled 
to take part in the reciting and that students 
could be excused from being in the room at 
the time. But the Supreme Court has said, 
in effect, that all this makes no difference 
beceuse the prayer was written by and 
directed by a governmental body. It was a 
religious exercise for those who remained. 
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Justice Douglas, in a dictum of his own, 
in a concurring opinion that he has 
grave doubts about the way the Supreme 
Court's own proceedings are opened by the 
marshal, who says: “God save the United 
States and this honorable Court.“ He also 
Points out that each House of Congress opens 
its dally sessions by a prayer by official 
chaplains and guest chaplains of various 
denominations. Justice Douglas wrote: 

“Yet for me the principle is the same, no 
matter how briefly the prayer is said, for in 
each of the instances given the person pray- 
ing is a public official on the public payroll, 
pert a religious exercise in a govern- 
mental institution. 

“At the same time I cannot say that to au- 
thorize this prayer (in the House or Senate 
or courtroom) is to establish a religion in 
the strictly historic meaning of those words. 
A religion is not established in the usual 
sense merely by letting those who choose to 
do so say the prayer that the public school- 
teacher leads. Yet once Government fi- 
Mances a religious exercise it inserts a 
divisive influence into our communities.“ 

But the above dictum, which expresses, 
for instance, fears about possible conse- 
quences, does not become the “law of the 
land.” The Supreme Court decides only the 
“law of the case.” And in this case the Court 
Merely says that official prayers, which the 
teachers are directed to deliver in the class- 
room, are unconstitutional. 


Peace Corps Thrives in First Year Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times of Monday, June 25, 1962, 
Carried a highly informative and interest- 
ing article on the Peace Corps on the 
Occasion of its first year’s performance. 

excellent and detailed article was 
Written for the Times by Mr. Peter 
Braestrup, who is to be congratulated 
for a fine writing job. 

As part of my remarks today I include 

aforementioned feature article: 
Corps TEHRIVES IN FIRST YEAR Aproap— 
Nations ASK More as 1,000TH Recrurr 
Heaps OVERSEAS 
(By Peter Braestrup) 

Wasuincton, June 24—The Peace Corps 
expects to send overseas this week its 1,000th 
newly trained volunteer. 

There are no special plans to celebarte the 
Occasion, The event is regarded as merely 
mother sign that the push is on this sum- 
mer, as one Corps official said. “We're mov- 
ing from a penny-ante operation into big 
business,” he commented. 

Sargent Shriver, the Corps director, pre- 
dicted that the current total of more than 

volunteers in training or overseas 
Would climb to 5,000 by the end of 1962 to 
Meet the mounting requests from the aided 
Countries. The new volunteers will include 
retired people as well as recent college grad- 
uates, 

Already, in its ñrst year in the field, the 

has had teams of American men and 
Women school in the Philippines, 
Surveying roads in Tanganyika, working in 
clinics in Malaya and showing farmers how 


= raise geese on the West Indies island of 
t. Lucia, 
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Almost every week this summer and fall, 
new contingents will head overseas, usually 
for more language training in the host coun- 
try before they go to work with local people. 

A sign tacked on the door of Mr. Shriver's 
office says: “There is no place on this club 
for good losers." The Corps director is push- 
ing his staff hard to keep recruiting, selec- 
tion, and training of volunteers on schedule. 

Plans must be coordinated with the host 
countries (who request and assign the vol- 
unteers), the Agency for International De- 
velopment, and with the colleges and private 
groups that do the basic training under 
contract. 

The coordination is seldom painless. Each 
organization and each foreign country has 
its own notions of how the Peace Corps 
should be trained or employed. 

But so far the buildup has got off to a good 
start. 

Most of the increase will come between 
now and Labor Day, as the recruits pour into 
American universities for training. Mr. 
Shriver expects to have 10,000 volunteers by 
the fall of 1963. 

There will be midwives in Bolivia, tractor 
operators (replacing Czech technicians) in 
Tunisia, agricultural extension workers in 
Chile, fisheries experts in West Africa, and 
thousands of college graduates of all ages 
teaching school in a dozen lands. 

“All the countries that have thus far re- 
ceived volunteers,” Mr. Shriver said, “have 
asked us to double, triple, and even quad- 
ruple the numbers,” 

In short, the Peace Corps, despite dark 
fears expressed by congressional critics a year 
ago, has become a success, 

The corps was first created by President 
Kennedy’s Executive order, March 1, 1961, on 
a temporary pilot basis, as a branch of the 
State Department. Congressional approval 
for a permanent corps came last summer. 
Mr. Shriver's mission is to supply volunteers 
to help the world’s underdeveloped nations 
catch up in education, agriculture, health, 
and other fields. The first of the 2-year vol- 
unteers began training June 26, 1961. 

“The payoff is performance overseas,” 
William F. Haddad, an associate director and 
inspector general of the corps, said. 

CONGRESS AUTHORIZES EXPANSION OF CORPS 


The organization has had a year's hard- 
won experience with a $30 million program, 
which currently involves 973 volunteers 
overseas in 16 countries and 1,379 more in 
training. 

It is on the basis of this experience that 
President Kennedy asked—and won 
congressional authorization—for expansion 
of the corps to a $63,750,000-level in the year 
starting July 1. The Appropriations Com- 
mittees have yet to match the go-ahead with 
the actual funds, and no monetary action 
is expected until late in the congressional 
session. 

From interviews here, and from special 
reports by correspondents of the New York 
Times abroad, a picture emerges of the 
strengths and weaknesses of the Corps’ per- 
formance overseas since the first two groups 
of volunteers arrived in Tanganyika and 
Colombia last fall. 

The first point that becomes clear is that 
two problems forecast last year by critics 
have not cropped up. 

These were: That the Corps would become 
a haven for beatniks and fuzzyminded ideal- 
ists unable to cope with spartan living and 
the realities of life in the bush, and that 
Communist agents would score easy victories 
in ideological debate with naive volunteers 
before the impressionable people of the 
aided countries. 

On the contrary, the volunteer who emerges 
from the ’ training program is not a 
“beatnik”; if he is an idealist, he is a tough- 
minded one. 
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The Corps’ screening system has resulted in 
an 18 percent dropout rate among the men 
and women who actually started training. 
The includes language and work in- 
struction for specific projects on American 
college campuses ranging from Utah State 
to New York University. Many of the vol- 
unteers also go through a tough jungle camp 
in Puerto Rico. Their average age is 24 
years, but seven persons older than 60 have 
also made the grade, 

The Peace Corps volunteers come from 
every State in the Union, and from Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands and Guam. 

So far, Corps headquarters in Washington 
has received 26,807 applications for duty. 
About 20,000 of these applicants have taken 
entrance tests. Of these, 4,000 have started 

or are scheduled to start. Two 
hundred and sixty-seven have been dropped 
from training for various reasons. 


SEVENTY-FIVE DOLLARS A MONTH BANKED FOR 
EACH VOLUNTEER 


Most of the volunteers have had at least a 
year in college. 

They are reimbursed for living expenses 
at a rate that is intended to make them live 
like their local counterparts, for example, 
teachers or farm extension agents. This rate 
varies from $60 a month in the Philippines to 
$160 in Tanganyika. In addition, each vol- 
unteer gets $75 a month, banked for him by 
the Corps, which is paid him after his 2- 
year tour. In every case, the Corpsmen 
work where the host country wants to put 
them. 

Dr. George Guthrie, a Pennsylvania State 
University psychologist, commented as fol- 
lows on a training group bound for teaching 
assignments in the Philippines: 

“The majority of these people were in the 
upper half of their class at college. But 
there aren't many Phi Beta Kappas. Many 
of their schools had no chapters of Phi Beta 
Kappa. They aren't Ivy League or beatnik. 
They come mostly from small schools and 
small communities. Most of them are from 
middle class families. More easily than 
some, they can afford to make the sacrifice." 

This portrait does not ring true for every 
oversea group. The 35 surveyors, engineers, 
and geologists working in Tanganyika, for 
example, are far more of a professional type 
than the Philippine group. 

The attitude overseas, once the newness 
has worn off, can be summed up in these 
words by Donald Goodyear, of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, who is teaching school in Enugu, Ni- 
geria: “Despite all the glamorous talk and 
publicity, we have a perfectly straightforward 
job to do here. We're teachers—just as we 
would be at schools anywhere.” 

Premier Khrushchey recently denounced 
the Peace Corps as “imperialist.” Similarly, 
most local Communist opposition has been 
limited to words, and it has been ineffectual. 
The Communist Party in Chile earlier this 
year, for example, denounced Peace Corps 
volunteers working in rural education and 
health as “imperialist agents” and ordered 
Communist youths to “confront” the volun- 
teers. Nothing happened. 

In India’s Punjab, 22-year-old Justin R. 
McLoughlin of Garrettsville, N.Y., recalled 
that an Indian farmer one day planted a 
hammer and sickle emblem on the chicken 
coop that Mr, McLoughlin was helping him 
to build, “I persuaded him to take it down, 
at least until the coop was finished,” the 
volunteer said. 


STUDENTS IN NIGERIA STILL SNIPE AT 
AMERICANS 


In Nigeria, university students still snipe 
at the Corps’ 108 volunteers, who teach in 
the country’s schools. It was in Nigeria that 
Miss Margery Michelmore, a newly arrived 
volunteer, created the Corps’ one major inci- 
dent last fall by inscribing her adverse 
impressions of the local scene on a postcard, 
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which was intercepted and made public in 
the African country. 

“I'm convinced,” said Dr. Samuel D. Proc- 
tor of Norfolk, Va., Corps representative in 
Nigeria, “that, given a few more months, the 
Nigerian students will discover the Peace 
Corps volunteers are not here to direct their 
political thinking. This will reduce some of 
the tensions.” 

The Peace Corps effort has shown other 
strengths and weaknesses. Most of the lat- 
ter stem from the hasty, experimental nature 
of the first dozen programs set in motion last 
year. 

All told, only seven volunteers have been 
shipped home, three of them returned be- 
cause of health or family reasons. Yet Mr. 
Shriver has pointed out that anybody who 
wants can get out. 

The corps’ one overall strength is that 
the volunteers are making friends for the 
United States, in places that their parents 
had never heard of and where few whites 
have ever set foot. Much of their success 
is simply a result of their lack of condescen- 
sion or self-importance. As a result, there 
has been a lack of serlous racial incidents. 

In Ghana, for example, the 51 Americans 
teaching in British-model boarding schools 
do not drive cars to work. In fact, unlike 
other non-Africans and more prosperous 
Ghanians, they ride packed “mummy lor- 
ries"—trucks used as local buses—along 
dusty country roads in sweltering heat. 

At Kotpindas, a village outside Lahore, 
West Pakistan, James Mackay of Hornell, 
N. V., a Peace Corps volunteer, organized his 
fellow volunteers and some Pakistani friends 
to repair a 300-year-old Moghul bridge. The 
middle-class Pakistanis confessed they had 
never used shovels, but joined in anyway. A 
group of villagers came up and asked: “What, 
no coolies?” Then, seeing the “‘sahibs” work- 
ing, too pitched in with cries of sha- 
bash! — well done.” 

A Times correspondent wrote from New 
Delhi, India: 

“The image the corpsmen create generally 
is that of earnest young Americans who know 
what they are talking about and who are 
not afraid to get their hands dirty. Most 
volunteers here are farmers and look it. 
As one official said Their heart is really in the 
Indian rural areas.“ 

The real benefits of the volunteers’ labor 
vary widely from country to country. In 
India, the tiny Peace Corps contingent is 
swallowed up in the multitudes; in other, 
smaller nations, the impact is less localized. 

In Malaya, for example, Peace Corps nurses 
are helping to solve one of the biggest 
problems of the Health Ministry; staffing 
rural clinics in the “ulu,” Malaya's back- 
woods. The 36 Peace Corps men and women 
in the team in Malaya have made a dent in 
several vital areas, including volunteer work 
in a 2,500-patient leper colony. 

In Tanganyika, the 36 American surveyors, 
geologists, and engineers are not only crea- 
ting good will, but, alongside local helpers, 
are doing a job that a local official described 
as “absolutely vital.“ They are working on 


surveying the country, and developing farm- ` 


to-market roads to open up isolated ham- 
lets, thus enabling farmers to sell their 
produce at good prices, 

The volunteers dismissed the old British 
notion that Africans would not work. On 
safari, when their African helper sat down 
saying he could not go on, Thomas Katus of 
McIntosh, SD., and Jerry Parsons of Albany, 
N. T., sat down too. Okay,“ they told their 
friend, it's your country, so why should we 
bother.” This got the team going again. 

Prime Minister Rashidi Kawawa of Tan- 
ganyika paid this tribute to the volunteers: 
“They have done a very good job, mixing with 
the people and encouraging self-help meas- 
ures. We hope to get more of them.” 
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which the Peace Corps 
Ghana, Nigeria, and Jamaica, the volunteers 
are especially welcome, if only because their 
services are relatively cheap or even free. In 
many cases, the volunteers serve where local 
teachers do not want to go. 

Another major effort has been in agri- 
culture. 

In Brazil, 43 volunteers drove jeeps into 
the field last month to work with the Bra- 
zilan Association for Rural Credit and As- 
sistance on farm assistance and home eco- 
nomics through the local version of the 
4-H Clubs. 

The Peace Corps in Brazil is dovetailing 
its work, particularly in the country's poy- 
erty-stricken Northeast, with the Agency 
for International Development, which finan- 
ces the $2 million project of the rural aid 
association. 

In Colombia, the Peace Corps has at- 
tempted one of its more ambitious assign- 


Teaching is the biggest single specialty in 
is engaged. In 


ments. Something called “community de- 


velopment," 

Although the 62 men volunteers who ar- 
rived in Colombia last September has built 
roads and schools, set up health stations and 
patched up first-aid cases, their basic func- 
tion has been to work with Colombian repre- 
sentatives to get mountain villagers to help 
themselves despite poverty, illiteracy and the 
paternalism of the landlords. The task has 
not been an easy one. 

PRIEST LINKS SUCCESS WITH “ECONOMIC 
FREEDOM” 

In Santander, Colombia, a volunteer told 
a village priest: 

“We want to solve these problems without 
giving orders. We want to motivate people 
to work. Maybe we'll build a health center 
or a road, and then, when we leave, they'll 
tell themselves ‘we need a school’ and they'll 
shout and argue and laugh and finally build 
a school.” 

The priest replied quietly: “You will 
achieve that when you have economic free- 
dom here.” By this he meant freedom from 
malnutrition, illiteracy and the lack of op- 
portunity for sharecroppers, 

In Chitareaque, in the Colombian depart- 
ment of Boyacé, a hardworking Peace Corps 
team was pulled out 3 months ago to avoid 
its getting into a local dispute over land re- 
form with hostile landowners, who dis- 
couraged peasants from attending com- 
munity meetings. 

Nevertheless, the volunteers have made do. 
One volunteer, David Grubb, of Westport, 
Conn., took a bus into Bogota, called on the 
Minister of Public Works and came back 
with a bulldozer which his village used to 
build an 8-mile road to market. 

Another volunteer, David Downing, of Los 
Gatos, Calif., got a course in midwifery go- 
ing and prevailed on his friends back home 
in California to send him widwifery kits. 

The villagers are enthusiastic, if every 
harassed Colombian official is not. The 
volunteers, sometimes to their annoyance, 
are besieged with offers of coffee, liquor or 
Sweets, 

So far, the morale of the volunteers is 
high. But some of them get depressed. 
“Maybe frustration is built within the boys 
themselves," said Leon Lane deputy repre- 
sentative for CARE, Inc. (Cooperative for 
American Relief Everywhere), which is han- 
dling the project for the Corps in Colombia. 
“They've got 2 years and they want to go 
too fast too soon. A job like this isn’t go- 
ing to be completed for years and years.” 

In Chile, 45 men and women trained at 
the University of Notre Dame and local cen- 
ters have been in the field since December 


with the long-established Institute of Rural’ 


Education. They are scattered in ones and 
twos for 1,000 miles in the Chilean interior. 
Their work is more formalized and more 
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specialized than that of the Colombian team. 


They work as carpenters, social workers, in 


rural husbandry, as dental assistants, home 
economists, nurses, and homebuilders, 

“These Peace Corps volunteers are striv- 
ing for a better understanding between peo- 
ples,” the Chilean newspaper La Estrella 
said. 

More volunteers are on the way to Chile. 
But, as in the case of Colombia, the impact 
of the Americans is muted by the vastness 
of the problems they have tackled, 

Despite such frustrations, both Latin- 
American officials and the Peace Corps see 
“rural development” as a way to make good 
use of young Americans with or without spe- 
cial talents. Several hundred counterparts 
of the volunteers in Colombia and Chile are 
being picked for work in Ecuador, Peru, 
Bolivia, Cyprus, British North Borneo, and 
Sarawak, 

Besides the occasional frustrations, the 
Peace Corps has had other problems. One 
of the most severe was the lack of proper 
language instruction—a fault that has been 
corrected. 

For example, the first group of 128 yol- 
unteers sent to the Philippines last fall 
spent weeks learning Tagalog, the national 
language. Then they were assigned to non- 
Tagalog-speaking areas. Roughly the same 
mistake was made in training the 28 volun- 
teers sent to West Pakistan, where the state 
languages along with English, are Sindhi, 
Punjabi, and Pushto. The 26 men and 
women sent to India’s Punjab just could not 
master Punjabi in 10 weeks at Ohio State 
University. 


SOME OF THE PROJECTS POORLY DEFINED AT 


FIRST 


A second problem has been projects that 
were either poorly handled or badly defined 
at first: Roger Ernst of New York, former 
Corps representative in New Delhi, com- 
mented that all the volunteers sent to India 
should haye been assigned to a single en- 
deavor, such as agricultural work, instead 
of being scattered in a variety of jobs. In 
both India and West Pakistan, local officials 
were initially not quite sure what to do with 
the volunteers. 

In the Philippines, the 128 volunteers were 
assigned as teachers’ helpers. This aroused 
suspicions of local teachers that the Amer- 
icans had been sent to spy on them and com- 
plaints by the volunteers that they had not 
been given enough work to do. In Pakistan, 
India and Nigeria, some unhappy volunteers 
were assigned initially to office jobs instead 
of getting out in the field. 

Yet, even where the official assignments 
were unsatisfactory, the volunteers, with Mr. 
Shriver’s blessing, launched a host of extra- 
curricular projects on their own. Examples: 

In the Philippines, 16 volunteers organ- 
ized a month-long summer “camp brother- 
hood" at Mambucal, on the island of Ne- 
groes, for 600 indigent boys, Others set up 
“little theatre” groups, conducted demon- 
stration courses on the use of fertilizer and 
ran summer schools. 

In Ghana, as in other countries, the vol- 
unteers have been writing home to schools 
and civic organizations asking for books, and 
have opened their public libraries in their 
own cramped quarters. 

In east Pakistan, Robert W. Taylor of Los 
Gatos, Calif., invented a machine to parboil 
rice cheaply and efficiently, using the rice 
husks themselves as fuel, of which there is 
& critical local shortage. 

In doing their varied assignments and 
carrying out their self-made projects, the 
Peace Corps volunteers have experienced few 
serious health problems. Three Corps volun- 
teers have died—two in an airplane crash in 
Colombia and one under surgery in Manila. 

ONE PEACE CORPS BABY IS BORN IN NIGERIA 


On the happier side, there haye been 
about 20 Peace Corps marriages—either 
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between volunteers or between a volunteer 
and a citizen of the aided country. So far, 
all the newlyweds have continued their 
duties. The first Peace Corps baby was born 
May 16 to a young volunteer couple teaching 
school in Nigeria. 

That the Corps“ problems have not been 
more serious is attributed here to several 
things, besides the hard work and the quality 
of the volunteers themselves. 

The first is Mr. Shriver's determination not 
to make a bureaucracy of the Peace Corps, 
but to keep all hands giving top priority to 
People, rather than “policy” and “procedure.” 

The second is the work of the “inspector 
general” system, which provides for frequent 
flying trips to hear the volunteers’ com- 
Plaints. The language problem was un- 
earthed early in this fashion. 

“The volunteers have a very definite idea 
about how the Corps should be run, They 
Won't take any second-rate stuff. They keep 
us on our toes,” an ald to Mr. Haddad said. 

The greatest danger, as the Corps grows, 
according to officials here, will be that it 
Might lose its lively nonbureaucratic spirit. 
The jargon of the social scientist and bureau- 
crat—volunteers are “object-oriented” for 
€Xample—is already creeping into ordinary 
Speech at the Corps’ busy headquarters here 
&t 806 Connecticut Avenue, across Lafayette 
Square from the White House. 

On the other hand, as President Kennedy 
told the Corps staff here last week: 

“You have brought to Government service 
a sense of morale and a sense of enthusiasm 
and real commitment which has been absent 
from too many governmental agencies for 
too many years.” 

This summer, the Corps recruiting and se- 
lection of qualified people to go overseas will 
Continue to pose headaches as commitments 
increase. Some teams of volunteers will go 
Overseas under their prescribed strength, 
€specially where certain key skills cannot be 
obtained. But it is expected that, in the 
main, the commitments will be met. 


Report of National Projects Committee 
to the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr, WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the report 
of the national projects committee which 
Was unanimously adopted by the recent 
49th national convention of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress held 
in Washington May 16-19, 1962. 

The permanent national projects com- 
mittee of the congress consists of an 
Outstanding expert on water resource 
Problems from each of the major drain- 
age basins of the United States. They 
serve without compensation of any kind 
Whatsoeyer and bear all of their own 
expenses when coming to Washington 
and while serving here on this com- 
mittee. r 

The committee's purpose is to assist 
the sponsors of projects in preparing and 
Presenting their data, so that they may 
be placed in line for approval. The 
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projects recommended by the committee 
and endorsed by the congress are 
vigorously pressed for inclusion in the 
Government’s public works program, and 
appropriations or allocation of funds 
sought therefor. 

We are grateful to the members of this 
committee for their public-spirited serv- 
ice in an effort to assist the Congress of 
the United States and the governmental 
agencies charged with the responsibility 
for these public works, as well as the 
people in the areas to be served thereby. 

The members of the committee who 
served at its recent session are as fol- 
lows: 

PROJECTS COMMITTEE 

Representative Pum Weaver, of Falls City, 
Nebr., chairman. 

New England Division; Willlam S. Wise, 
executive secretary, Flood and Water Policy 
Commission, State of Connecticut, Hartford, 
Conn. 

North Atlantic Division: Brig. Gen. James 
H. Stratton, USA (retired), consulting en- 
gineer, New York, N.Y. 

South Atlantic Division: Col. George W. 
Gillette, USA (retired), chairman, Wilming- 
ton Port and Waterway Development Com- 
mission, Wilmington, N.C. 

Southwestern Division: Dale Miller, exec- 
utive vice president, Intracoastal Canal As- 
sociation of Louisiana and Texas, Houston, 
Tex. 

Lower Missisippi Valley Division: Hu B. 
Myers, chief engineer, Department of Public 
Works, State of Louisiana, Baton Rouge, La. 

North Central Division: Al. Hansen, comp- 
troller, City of Minneapolis, Minneapolis, 
Minn, vice chairman. 

Missourl River Division: John B. Quinn, 
executive director, Missouri Valley Develop- 
ment Association, Inc., Lincoln, Nebr. 

Ohio River Division: J. I. Perey, chief en- 
gineer, Indiana Flood Control and Water 
Resources Commission, Indianapolis, Ind. 

North Pacific Division: Herbert G. West, 
executive vice president, Inland Empire 
Waterways Association, Walla Walla, Wash. 

South Pacific Division: Vice Admiral Mur- 
rey L. Royar, U.S. N. (retired), Washington 
representative, Oakland, Calif., Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Western Inter-Mountain Region: Harold 
H. Christy, second national vice president, 
National Reclamation Association, Pueblo, 
Colo. 


The report follows: 

REPORT OF THE PROJECTS COMMITTEE TO THE 
49TH NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE Na- 
TIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS 

May 18, 1962. 

Mr. Henry H. BUCHMAN, 

President, National Rivers and Harbors 

Congress, Washington, D.C, 

Dran Mn. Presment: In pursuance of the 
call of the president, your projects commit- 
tee met on May 17, 1962, to consider the proj- 
ects submitted since the last session of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress. Hear- 
ings were afforded all who made appearance. 

The committee at this session has exam- 
ined 84 proposals embracing all resource im- 
provements with which this congress is con- 
cerned, including navigable waterways, har- 
bors, flood control, hurricane protection, soil 
conservation, reclamation, and water con- 
servation. 

Of the proposals examined, this commit- 
tee is convinced that 44 constitute projects 
sound in conception, needful, and sufficiently 
advanced in status to warrant endorsement, 
involving a total estimated cost of $1,372,- 
018,300, Ten proposals appear to be without 
sufficiently advanced development to war- 
rant project endorsement at this time, but 
are believed to be meritorious and entitled 
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to further consideration by this committee, 
if and when additional information may be 
adequate to warrant an endorsed status. We 
find that on 23 proposals, surveys have been 
authorized but the reports of said surveys 
have not been completed and we therefore 
recommend in these cases that Congress ap- 
propriate sufficient funds to permit comple- 
tion of these surveys as soon as practicable 
in order that action may be taken toward 
classification by this congress. We find seven 
proposals which on preliminary examina- 
tion appear to be desirable and needful, and 
we accordingly recommend that engineering 
and economic investigations of survey scope 
be made In these cases with a view to de- 
veloping projects for subsequent authoriza- 
tion. 

Appendix A of this report sets forth in 
detall a list of all proposals and projects ex- 
amined and the action taken thereon. 

The Subcommittee on Flood Control of the 
House Public Works Committee has initiated 
public hearings on an omnibus river and 
harbor and flood control bill of 1962. The 
projects to be included in the pending bill 
are of great importance to the Nation's ex- 
panding economy and should be provided at 
the earliest practicable date. Your projects 
committee recommends that the Congress of 
the United States be requested to take early 
action on the bill and that consideration 
be given to early appropriation of funds for 
planning and construction of these proposed 
projects. 

Although Federal participation in develop- 
ment of the Nation's water resources dates 
from 1824, when funds were appropriated by 
Congress for the Corps of Engineers to 
initlate improvements for navigation, the 
broader aspects of Federal activity in this 
field have been largely concentrated in the 
past quarter of a century. Noteworthy prog- 
ress has been made, but the accomplish- 
ments to date are only a fraction of the ulti- 
mate task of meeting adequately present and 
future needs in the field of water resources. 

The largest and most diverse segment of 
Federal water resource development is that 
being accomplished under the civil works 
program of the Army Corps of Engineers. 
Accomplishments to date under that program 
include the provision of more than 200 reser- 
volrs with an aggregate storage capacity of 
about 165 million acre-feet, which serve the 
multiple purposes of navigation, flood con- 
trol, hydroelectric power generation, water 
conservation, and many associated functions 
such as poliution abatement, recreation, and 
fish and wildlife enhancement, Included are 
36 power installations with an installed 
capacity of almost 714 million kilowatts, rep- 
resenting about half of the total existing 
Federal hydroelectric capacity. More than 
500 local flood protection projects have been 
placed in operation, including the vast levee 
system protecting almost 24 million acres of 
flood plain in the lower Mississippi Valley. 
About 500 commercial harbors and 250 small- 
boat harbors have been provided on the 
shores of the oceans and Great Lakes. Some 
20,000 miles of improved inland waterways 
provide the means for movement of about 
120 billion ton-miles of commerce annually, 
and improvement of the connecting channels 
of the Great Lakes provides for an additional 
annual movement of waterborne commerce of 
the order of 100 billion ton-miles. Other 
accomplishments under the program include 
such items as the installation of shore pro- 
tection works along more than 300 miles of 
coastline, the proyision of over 3 million 
acres of water area during the summer sea- 
son which is being used more intensively 
each year for recreation, and providing a vital 
part of rescue and relief assistance during 
great floods and other natural disasters. 

Gratifying as such accomplishments are, 
we must not lose sight of the present un- 
fulfilled needs in the field of water resources 
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and the urgency of sound planning now for 
the even greater needs of the future. Our 
problems and needs in this field are not 
static, but are constantly increasing in an 
expanding nation such as ours with its grow- 
ing urbanization and industrial expansion. 
For example, it was pointed out in connec- 
tion with the report of the Senate Select 
Committee on National Water Resources 
that although Federal flood control works 
already in operation were providing an 
average annual reduction in flood damages 
of about $600 million, an average annual 
flood damage potential of about $700 million 
still remained under 1957 conditions of flood 
plain development. In the absence of addi- 
tional flood control works, that potential was 
estimated to increase to about $960 million 
annually by 1980 under the conditions of 
flood plain use expected to develop in the 
meantime. Most striking of all, it was 
pointed out that if the Federal flood control 
program were continued until 1980 at the 
rate then in effect, it would do little more 
than keep pace with the growth of damage 
potential during the period. 

The continuing flood losses suffered 
throughout the Nation illustrate that we 
have not yet approached a reasonable de- 
gree of flood protection to meet even our 
immediate needs, and the past year has 
been no exception in that respect. Numer- 
ous severe floods have occurred in various 
areas since our last national convention, the 
most noteworthy from the standpoint of 
widespread suffering resulting from two 
coastal storms. The first of these was hurri- 
cane Carla which, in early September 1961, 
battered the Gulf coastal area and inundat- 
ed about 1.7 million acres of land, including 
entire communities. It resulted in the loss 
of 32 lives, and this tragedy would have been 
much more severe were it not for the timely 
warnings and outstanding cooperation of 
citizens and officials which permitted the 
evacuation of over 300,000 persons from 
areas of greatest danger, the largest mass 
evacuation ever accomplished in the United 
States. Total damages are estimated at over 
$400 million, of which about one-half re- 
sulted from hurricane tide inundation. 
Additional damages of over $30 million 
were prevented by existing Federal projects, 
primarily the Galveston seawall, ; 

More recently, the great Atlantic storm 
of early March 1962 was, from the stand- 
point of destructive force, one of the worst 
experienced on the Atlantic coast. Here, 
too, the relatively few existing shore pro- 
tection projects planned and constructed 
with Federal participation demonstrated 
their effectiveness in reducing tragic losses 
from extremes of natural forces. These two 
storms point up the need for greater em- 
phasis in the fields of hurricane protection 
and shore protection. 

Although the urgent needs for such phases 
of water resource development as flood con- 
trol and hurricane protection are more force- 
fully illustrated through the occurrence of 
extreme floods and storms, the other aspects 
also must be given proper attention, par- 
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ticularly in the planning for future needs. 
The rapid transition of our Nation into a 
predominantly urban-industrial economy is 
accompanied by increasing needs for more 
and better transportation, assured water sup- 
plies of adequate quantity and acceptable 
quality, and adequate electric power. In- 
creasing urbanization, coupled with shorter 
work weeks and our generally higher stand- 
ard of living, is accompanied by greater 
pressures for outdoor recreation and in- 
creased emphasis on the need to conserve 
and enhance our fish and wildlife resources. 
The Federal water resource program of the 
future must contribute its full share toward 
meeting these diverse needs If our economy 
is to prosper, and such contribution can 
be made only through comprehensive plan- 
ning. This was emphasized in the Presi- 
dent's conservation message to Congress of 
March 1, 1962, which stated: 

“Our Nation’s progress is reflected in the 
history of our great river systems. The 
water that courses through our rivers and 
streams holds the key to full national de- 
velopment. Uncontrolled, it wipes out 
homes, lives, and dreams, bringing disaster 
in the form of floods; controlled, it is an 
effective artery of transportation, a boon to 
industrial development, a source of beauty 
and recreation, and the means for turning 
arid areas into rich and versatile crop- 
land.. 

“Our goal, therefore, is to have sufficient 
water sufficiently clean in the right place 
at the right time to serve the range of human 
and industrial needs. And we must har- 
monize conflicting objectives—for example 
irrigation versus navigation, multiple- 
purpose reservoirs versus scenic park sites. 
Comprehensive and integrated planning is 
the only solution of this problem, requiring 
cooperative efforts at all levels of govern- 
ment.” 

The committee is gratified to note that not 
only is increasing attention being given to 
the ‘need for comprehensive planning for 
water resource development but, even more 
important, numerous recent actions are de- 
signed to facilitate true comprehensive 
planning in the water resource fleld. These 
actions include new legislation such as the 
Water Supply Act of 1958, as amended in 
1961; the Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act, 
as amended; the Water Pollution Control 
Act, as amended in 1961; and section 206 
of the Flood Control Act of 1960 which has 
enabled the Corps of Engineers, during the 
current fiscal year, to initiate a program of 
flood plain studies and the dissemination of 
information to serve as a guide to non- 
Federal authorities in regulating the oc- 
cupancy and use of flood-prone areas so as 
to ameliorate the growth of the national 
flood damage potential. Also included are 
revised policies and procedures adopted by 
the executive departments, such as a more 
realistic consideration of the true economic 
life of potential water resource projects; the 
acquisition of sufficient land in connection 
with the construction of Federal reservoir 
projects to preserve the recreational potential 
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of the areas; the recognition of recreation as 
a specific project purpose, where appropriate, 
in the planning of water resource projects; 
and increasing attention to new and im- 
proved techniques such as the feasibility of 
pumped storage to firm up hydroelectric 
capacity, the possibilities of ultra-high- 
voltage power transmission, and more effec- 
tive interconnection of the power systems 
of the Nation. All such actions constitute 
better tools to attack the enormous task 
that must be accomplished to provide the 
optimum development of water resources 
essential to the strength and welfare of the 
Nation. 

In closing, your committee wishes to re- 
emphasize, and direct to the attention of 
the Congress, that urgent needs exist today 
for water resource improvements, and much 
greater and more complex national needs 
face us in the near future. Accordingly, 
authorized programs should be funded for 
accomplishment, and recommended im- 
provements should be authorized and funded, 
as rapidly as practicable, in order that they 
may soon start making their contribution 
toward meeting present-day needs. Be- 
cause the leadtime is long in planning and 
building sound water resource projects, im- 
mediate emphasis must also be given to 
adequate funding of investigation programs 
to assure that essential future needs also 
will be met in a timely manner. We must 
not, we dare not, forget the admonition of 
the President in his message of last March 
that Our Nation's progress is reflected in the 
history of our great river systems.” 

Respectfully submitted, 
Pam, WEAVER, 
Chairman. 


Note A. A project which has been placed 
in class II, III, IV or V by the committee 
may be reexamined from time to time upon 
due application and the submission of ma- 
terial supplementary information, with a 
view to advancing its classification; but no 
project will be reported upon by the com- 
mittee more than once in each year. 

Note B. Attention is called to the fact that 
when a project is once put in class I— 
endorsed, such status continues and it is 
unnecessary to follow up at subsequent 
sessions with new applications, All projects 
endorsed“ by the Congress, upon the recom- 
mendations of the committee, retain their 
status until finally constructed, unless such 
action is rescinded by the Congress, and 
the Congress stands pledged to do every- 
thing possible to assist in reaching that goal. 
APPLICATIONS FOR APPROVAL OF PROJECTS RE- 

CEIVED BY THE PROJECTS COMMITTEE—AP- 

PENDIX A 


(Letter R“ following the project number 
indicates revision of a previous applica- 
tion) 

DIVISION I—ENDORSED 
Endorsed, This means that it is the judg- 
ment of the committee that the project is 
sound, needful and sufficiently advanced in 
status; and that its construction is justified 
by the public interest it will serve. 
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Docket No. Name of project State or States Division Docket No. Name ol project State or States Division 
1S1A-K3__.| Tennessee-Tombigbee Water- | Alabama and Ohio River and 1100-R___.- Buttermilk Channel..._--.--.-- New Vork North Atlantic, 
way. Mississippi. South Atlantic, 1200-R_....| Chelsea River, Boston Harbor Massachusetts. Northeast. 
728-K 4 Comprehensive plan of develop - North Carolina.| South Atlantic. 1281... Navajo Indian irrigation (recla- 
ment of the Cape Fear River MBO) 5 cscs yee New Mexico_-...| Southwest. 
2 San Juan-Chama (reclamation)-.|.---- do Do. 
FSI-RG LL nigh multipurpose reser- | Pennsylvanin...| North Atlantio, Cam pti-Clarence flood control aki Mississippi 
voir, alloy. 
875-R6_.... Brookville Reservoir, East Fork, | Indiana Ohio River. Kaunakakai Harbor Pacific 2 — 
Whitewater River, Muskegon Harbor__.......... North Central. 
M- Na.. Calcasieu low water dam Louisiana-..-.-. 2 Mississippi Turning basin, Green Bay Har- z 
2; ö P T ee 0, 
1001-R. nl. of Oakland inner | California South Pacific, = Ohio River, 
Lower N Mississippi Do. 
Valle 
South Ailantic, 8 
1109 -R3. Golnmiia and ia a | wW 5 and North Pacific, BiB Hoke oy k I Do. Hie, 
Rivers p- ruft chan Oregon. lina Beach an Ic 4 = 5 
45 i z AN TARE Beem We Alameda Creek flood coniro South Pacific. 
E R4. . Flint RI na vigatio 00 e Sou 
mentee ee: = East Fork 8 N N Southwest. 
II- RZ. .. Wailoa stream Ha wall Pacifie Ocean, River and tributar 
1G7-R___.| Deepening of main channel of | Michigan North central. Okatibbee Creek.. Mississippi. South Atlantio, 
Ronge River. Chattachoochee River Dam, | Georgia. Do. 
1183-R2__._| Trexler Dam and Rescrvolr. Pennsylvania...| North Atlantic. West Point. 
IISt- RZ. . Tooks Island Dam and Reser- Ponnsylvania Do. err Ohlo River, 
voir. and New Water quality improvement Southwest. 
Jersey. experimental projects, Red 
1185-R2__._| Prompton Dam and Reservoir.. e Do. River Basin. 
II- RZ. . Beltzville Dam and Heser vor 8 Do. 120 Dubuque local flood protection | Iowa North Central. 
1187-R2__-_| Blue Marsh Dam and Reservoir ão.. 5 Do, project. 
1195A-R2__| Portland Harbor ù 1263 Fryingpan - Arkansas project Colorado Southwest. 
15 R T do. Do. (reclamation). 
II -R -i 8 Harbor and Pis- | Maine and New Do. 3966... 5. Teont; hurricane tidal pro- | Texas Do. 
cataqua River. Hampshire. 


DIVISION I— MERITORIOUS 


Meritorious. This means that the committee believes that al- 
though the project is not sufficiently advanced in status to warrant 
its present endorsement, it is meritorious and that the committee is 
Willing to consider in due course, its advancement to division I 
upon presentation by its sponsors of additional evidence justifying 
such action. 


1173-R. 
Docket No. Division 117-R2 - Do. 
ap — A— — Hain. Northeast South Atlantic, 
T- RO. Cleves flood protection Ohio River. 1219-R..__. m Pacific Ocean, 
1073-R __ North Pacific. = 1220-R_.. Care: lee River, above Wil- South Atlantic, - 
m 
1233. .. Little Calumet River survey... North Central, 
1000-R4_ South Pacific. 1234.. Salem Church Reservoir... Virginia North Atlantic, 
igs Se Renania ran Atm 
or lo estern Ry. Bridge.. Fort 
112U- RJ. North Atlantic, 1257 Thimble Shoal Channel, Nor- X 
folk Harbor and channel to 
U9BA-R__. South Atlantic, 335 we 5 
program. 8 gecon Creek wate survey. - Indiana wor. 
Mat-R. . Searsport aneda Mame --+-| Northeast. SU asea Miss SCH 
1290 . F are Harbor and Bayou issippi_ uth Atlantic, 


1261... Port Sutton and Ybor Channel, Florida Do, 
S 88 1 Northeast, Tampa Harbor, 
x Haw Rid Park (regional pub- essee. Ohio River, Denne ET USNR (( Do. 


park). 
. Inlet. Bay, and - 
connecting waters. DIVISION IV—PROJECTS RECOMMENDED FOR SURVEY 


DIVISION ITI—EXPEDITIOUS REPORT ON AUTHORIZED SURVEY REQUESTED that . showing on 555 8 has been made to 
Expedi T authorized survey requested. This means Warran examination orm of an adequate survey by 
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Protecting the Rights of All 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
sends out nearly 17 million benefit checks 
each month. The efforts to insure that 
BOASI employees will protect this pub- 
lic trust fund without making them un- 
necessarily suspicious of the millions of 
good people who should not find them- 
selves challenged at the time they apply 
for their benefits is ably explained in an 
article in the June issue of Oasis, the 
official publication of the Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance. The au- 
thor of the article, John Neely, has 
served as the capable and energetic Chief 
of the Investigations Section of the Vio- 
lations Branch, Division of Claims Pol- 
icy, of the BOASI since the inception of 
that section in 1959. Mr. Neely's dedi- 
cation to public service is in the great 
tradition of his late father, the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia, my 
warm and personal friend, Matthew M. 
Neely. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
fine and timely article printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROTECTING THE RIGHTS OF ALL 
(By John Neely) 

In administering the OASDI program, we 
are ever on the alert to insure that the rights 
of the individual and of the Government are 
equally protected as fully as possible. If we 
are to keep the public's confidence in the 
integrity of our administration of the pro- 
gram we must pay benefits to those right- 
fully entitled but, and equally important, not 
pay benefits to those persons who are not 
entitled. 

In recent years program changes and 
mounting numbers of claims have brought 
increased opportunities and incentives for 
fraud. Fraud prevention in theory and in 
fact depends more on routine administrative 
controls than on criminal investigation and 
prosecution, Over the years a number of 
safeguards have been built into the program 
to prevent fraud and they are constantly in 
operation, not on a sampling or selective 
basis, but with respect to every individual 
who seeks to obtain benefits. There are, of 
course, ways of evading these controls and 
some claimants attempt to do 50, Just as some 
people shoplift, forge checks, evade their in- 
come taxes, and perpetrate other forms of 
deceits and frauds. 

A perfect system of fraud contro] is no 
more attainable in our p: than in any 
other undertaking, public or private. The 
policies and procedures in effect in the 
OASDI program are geared toward the vast 
majority of claims which are filed by hon- 
est claimants. Our Bureau cannot fulfill its 
intended function if every claim is treated as 
a possible attempt to defraud the trust fund. 

EFFECTIVE WEAPON 

Occasionally, a brazen wrongdoer will cir- 
cumvent the built-in safeguards and attempt 
to defraud the trust fund. Continuous vigi- 
lance can keep the number of persons who 
attempt to do so at a minimum, but abuses 
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can mount rapidly if vigilance is relaxed. 
There is no room for complacency. 

General knowledge that agency repre- 
sentatives do investigate and bring pressure 
to bear on persons thought to be guilty of 
fraudulent activities is one of the most ef- 
fective weapons a continuing enforcement 
program has in deterring potential offenders. 
The fact that investigations are made, 
questions are asked, persons are required to 
furnish documentary evidence to support 
their earlier declarations, and those per- 
sons thought to be guilty of committing 
violations are subjected to the embarrass- 
ment of being indicted in the U.S. district 
court (regardless of the outcome of a trial) 
are second in value as deterrents only to 
the imposition of a jail sentence. 

Prior to the establishment of the viola- 
tions branch in the division of claims policy 
3 years ago, policy aspects of fraud, the re- 
view and appraisal of fraud cases, and their 
referral for prosecution, were handled by the 
benefit continuity branch of that division. 
In the violations branch, these policy efforts 
are being intensified and broadened by the 
appraisal section. 


SPECIAL TRAINING 


Additionally, for the first time in the 
Bureau's history, we have available in the 
investigations section a small staff of in- 
vestigators with special knowledge and skills. 
These employees receive intensive, special 
training in such fields as interrogation of 
witnesses; law of evidence; conduct and 
testimony in court; ethics, conduct and 
professional development; technical investi- 
gative aids; applied investigative techniques; 
examination of questioned documents; and 
handling and protection of informers. 

Unquestionably, one of the most impor- 
tant phases of any fraud-deterrent activity 
is the prosecution of those climants and 
claims helpers who have illegally obtained 
benefits for themselves or others to which 
they were not entitled. However, in a pro- 
gram where we are dealing with elderly 
claimants, and where witnesses who must 
be relied upon for testimony in court cases 
may also be elderly and possess clouded 
memories; where fraudulent schemes are 
discovered before payments are made or 
where the benefit amounts paid each month 
to improper payees are small; and where 
improper payments have been used to pro- 
vide necessities for families living in pathetic 
financial circumstances, it is to be expected 
that some cases involving recommendations 
for prosecution will not reach the courts, 
Even so, emphasis must be placed upon 
prosecution as an important deterrent of 
fraud. 

THREE CASES 


Three cases brought to light through the 
diligence of district office people, investigated 
by field personnel and representatives of the 
Violations Branch, and prepared for trial by 
or with the assistance of Branch representa- 
tives, are illustrative of the recent trend of 
cases where staff people and operating per- 
sonnel cooperated in bringing fraud cases to 
highly successful conclusions. Two of the 
cases serve to demonstrate that BOASI 
criminal fraud prosecutions are not neces- 
sarily doomed to failure simply because the 
persons involved may be expected, by rea- 
son of some physical infirmity, financial 
hardship, or a background involving an un- 
fortunate domestic situation, to evoke auto- 
matic sympathy in the minds of a judge or 
jury. 

The first case involved a handicapped at- 
torney whose legal education was acquired 
with money contributed by persons in his 
community. After being admitted (or en- 
rolled) to practice before the courts of his 
State and the U.S. Treasury Department, he 
prepared income tax returns for several hun- 
dred clients each year and assisted a large 
number of them in filing applications for 
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social security benefits. In a number of 
instances he requested the client to furnish 
a check—blank except for the signature— 
which he would complete on a typewriter. 
making it payable to “U.S. Treasury Depart- 
ment.” He told the client the check would 
be used to pay taxes shown due on the origi- 
nal income tax returns which he promised 
to mail for them to the District Director of 
The client re- 
ceived a copy of the returns. 
DOCTORED CHECKS 


Some time after the client departed, the 
check was reinserted in a typwriter and the 
attorney's name and the words “Enrolled to 
practice before the“ were typed in above the 
payee line “US. Treasury Department.” 
Thus it appeared that the checks had been 
initially made payable to the attorney as an 
enrollee of the Treasury Department. The 
checks were cashed and the proceeds were 
appropriated for the attorney’s personal use. 

Several taxpayers who attempted to verify 
the filing of income tax returns and the re- 
porting of SE income were advised by IRS 
that their returns had not been filed and 
that the tax due had not been paid. When 
they later confronted the attorney With the 
news that the DDIR could find no evidence 
to show that the returns in question had 
been filed, the attorney “doctored” checks 
which had cleared the district director's 
office in other cases to make it appear that 
they had been tendered in payment of taxes 
due from the complaining client. Some of 
the “doctored” checks were exhibited to em- 
ployees of the social security district offices 
to show that returns had been filed and SE 
income had been reported. 

Investigation was undertaken by the Vio- 
lations Branch with excellent cooperation 
from the Internal Revenue Service. Evi- 
dence was obtained to support a recom- 
menda by BOASI for prosecution against the 
lawyer under section 1001, title 18, United 
States Code (false statement provision), and 
he was indicted, entered a not guilty plea, 
and was tried by a jury. Throughout the 
trial a representative from the Violations 
Branch sat at the counsel table and gave 
assistance to the U.S. attorney. 

JURY CONVICTION 


The defendant was convicted by the jury 
after a 3-day trial on four felony counts and 
Was sentenced to a term of a year and a day. 
Sentence was suspended and the defendant 
was placed on probation for a period of 5 
years on condition that he not prepare, file, 
or assist anyone else to file income tax or 
other forms of any character or description 
with any Government agency. He also was 
ordered to reimburse his victims the full 
amounts referred to in the indictment, to- 
gether with interest and penalties which 
might be due. On motion of the U.S. attor- 
ney, the court ordered that the defendant's 
name be stricken from the rolls of attorneys 
admitted to practice before that court. Ina 
separate action he was barred from further 
practice in the State courts as well. The 
case received excellent coverage by the news- 
papers. 

The second case involved a young woman 
whose exceedingly tiny size alone couid be 
expected to create a certain amount of sym- 
pathy for her in the eyes of a jury. She 
remarried in May 1951 but denied this fact 
on her application for mother’s benefits in 
July 1951. She made further false state- 
ments about her marital status in November 
and December 1951 and again in 1955, stead- 
fastly insisting that she had not remarried. 
In 1959 the truth was learned, the Bureau 
recommended prosecution, and the case went 
to court. Prior to the trial, a representative 
of the violations branch interviewed pros- 
pective Government witnesses about matters 
having a bearing on the case, The de- 
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fendant elected to stand trial before a U.S. 
district court judge without a jury. 


VALID REMARRIAGE 


She did not take the witness stand, but 
her attorneys attempted to prove that her 
remarriage was not valid because of an al- 
leged preexisting common-law relationship 
of the husband, who appeared as a witness 
for the defense. The alleged common-law 
wife and her mother were witnesses for the 
Government, and they testified that the hus- 
band and his alleged common-law wife had 
never lived together. The court ruled at 
the conclusion of the prosecution’s case that 
the Government had proved beyond a rea- 
Sonable doubt that the accused acted with 
Criminal intent and stated that unless the 
groom's impediment to marriage were next 
established, the accused would be judged 
guilty. 

After the defense attorneys presented 
their case and Government rebuttal wit- 
nesses had been heard, the court ruled that 
the evidence failed to establish a true com- 
mon- law between the defendant's 
Present husband and the other woman in 

uestion, and that the defendant's remar- 
riage was valid. 


DEFENSE POSITION 


During the trial, a DO employee read from 
form OA-C504 (district office record of claim 
development) a paragraph which stated, in 
effect, that he had been out to see the claim- 
ant (defendant) and found her to be living 
in somewhat pathetic financial circum- 
stances and added that he would not recom- 
Mend prosecution action against her. When 
the defense attempted to emphasize the pos- 
sible importance of this statement as a mol- 
Ufying circumstance of the case, the judge 
commented that he was aware that the per- 
Son who inserted that information on the 
form was not charged with the responsibility 
Of making a decision as to the action to be 
taken by the Bureau in such a case but 
added. in effect, that he nevertheless thought 
it to be significant in that it showed Bureau 
People to be generally sympathetic toward 
the defendant until such time as it became 
apparent that she was in flagrant violation 
Of the Social Security Act. 

The defendant was sentenced to 18 months 
imprisonment, but the sentence was sus- 
Pended and the accused was placed on proba- 
tion for 2 years on condition that she make 
restitution as ordered by the probation 
Officer. 

FAMILY FIRM 


In yet another case, an accounting firm 
Composed of a father (an OASI beneficiary) 
and three sons was investigated by regional 
People and representatives of the violations 
branch. The father and two of the sons were 
indicted by a Federal grand jury. During 
the interval which elapsed between the date 
ot the indictment and their arraignment in 
the U.S. district court, the case was trans- 
ferred from one assistant U.S. attorney to 
another who had expressed some grave 
doubts about the chances of success if prose- 
Sanon of the defendants should be under- 

en. 

The defendants had entered a not guilty 
Plea and indicated to the U.S. attorney's 
Office that they were prepared to fight the 
dase to the bitter end. A representative of 
the violations branck went to the judicial 
district and reinterviewed a number of the 
Government witnesses, and in that fashion, 
Weeded out one or two cases where it ap- 
Peared that the Government probably could 
Rot rely upon the testimony of the witnesses 
due to physical or mental incapacity not ap- 
Parent at the time of the original investiga- 

m. The violations branch representative 
Worked with the U.S. attorney’s office in pre- 
Paring the case for trial. 

BENEFIT VIOLATORS 


When it became apparent that the U.S. 
Attorney's office intended to bring the case 
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to trial, the defendants changed their plea to 
guilty to 12 counts of the Indictment charg- 
ing them with violations of section 206 
(representation and fee ) of the So- 
cial Security Act. Their willingness to enter 
such a plea obviously had been influenced 
somewhat by strong evidence indicating vio- 
lation of section 208 (fraudulent applica- 
tions) of the act as well. The father was 
sentenced to spend 4 years in a penitentiary 
or pay a fine of $2,000; one son was sen- 
tenced to spend 8 years in a penitentary or 
pay a fine of $4,000; and, the other son was 
sentenced to spend 3 years in a penitentiary 
or pay a fine of $1,500. 

Newspapers throughout two contiguous 
regions gave the case unusual prominence 
on their front pages. One headline read: 
“Carolina Tax Preparers Convicted in Social 
Security Fraud Attempt”; another read; 
“Three Found Guilty in Social Security 
Shennanigans”; a third article was head- 
lined; “Social Security Cracks Down on 
Benefit Violators.” 

In a number of other cases where it was 
felt that the evidence was just as clear and 
convincing and where the violations were 
Just as willful as those discussed, the Bu- 
reau was not successful in obtaining convic- 
tions. However, the value of a watch dog is 
measured not by the number of people he 
bites but by the fact that the potential in- 
truders know that he is on guard and has 
teeth. Thus. we must remain vigilant and 
attempt to detect fraud at its inception and 
must thereafter search it out, expose it, and 
deal with it. This we should do aside from 
considerations concerning the possibility in 
individual cases for a successful prosecution. 


The Supreme Court Decision in the 
School Prayer Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked when I learned of the Supreme 
Court's decision that a New York public 
school prayer was an unconstitutional 
breach of the law of separation of church 
and state. 

People of all faiths are protesting ve- 
hemently and letting their representa- 
tives in Congress know of their opposi- 
tion to this ruling. One of our leading 
newspapers in the Niagara frontier 
printed an editorial this week which ex- 
presses my views very well on this serious 
matter. 

Under leave to extend by remarks, I 
include the folowing editorial from the 
Buffalo Evening News, Buffalo, N. V., 
dated June 26, 1962: 

Our TABOO PRAYER 

Ever since 1865 the coins issued by the 
U.S. Mint have borne the inscription “In 
God We Trust.” 

By act of Congress, “The pledge of alle- 
giance to our flag” refers to “one nation, 
under God.” 

By a much earlier act of Congress, our Na- 
tional Anthem contains such phrases as 
“May the Heav'n rescued land praise the 
power that hath made and preserved us a 
nation.” 

In the U.S. Supreme Court itself, one of 
the oldest traditions—unquestioned since 
John Marshall's day—is for the marshal, 
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when convening the court, to intone the 
words “God save the United States and this 
honorable court.” 

Every session of each House of Congress, 
every session of each house of the legisla- 
ture, by ancient custom and tradition opens 
with a prayer. 

All this acknowledgement do we freely— 
and most officially—give to our “firm reli- 
ance on the protection of divine providence.” 
(That very phrase is from the closing sup- 
plication of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence.) And in fact, the Supreme Court it- 
self has held that “We are a religious people 
whose institutions presuppose a Supreme 
Being.” 

And yet— 

It is now unconstitutional—a breach of 
the “establishment clause” of the first 
amendment—for the schoolchildren of New 
York to recite these humble, nonsectarian, 
seemingly innocuous words: 

“Almighty God, we acknowledge our de- 
pendence upon Thee, and we beg Thy bless- 
ings upon us, our parents, our teachers and 
our country.“ 

The reason the Supreme Court gives for 
its 6-to-1 decision outlawing the New York 
Regents’ prayer is not that the prayer is 
compulsory, not that any child is in any way 
coerced into reciting it, not that it offends 
anyone's religious freedom. 

It is simply, as we read Justice Black's 
majority opinion, that it is a “govern- 
mentally composed" prayer—composed and 
recommended, that is, by the State board 
of regents—and for that reason violates the 
simple commandment that government 
“shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion.” The regents, armed with 
delegated legislative powers, have “made a 
law respecting an establishment of religion.” 
So their prayer is unconstitutional. It's 
just that-simple. 

But if it’s not that simple—if Justice 
Douglas is right in his concurring opinion 
that the question is whether any govern- 
ment may in any degree “finance a religious 
exercise“ —then the next question is this: 

How could the Supreme Court possibly 
hold the New York school prayer unconsti- 
tutional—and not also hold our coins, our 
anthem, our pledge of allegiance likewise 
unconstitutional? 

How can it refrain from forbidding the 
Congress—and every legislature, board of 
Supervisors, city council—from convening 
with a prayer? How can it even continue its 
own ancient and honorable tradition of in- 
voking divine protection—or permit lower 
courts to administer oaths ending “so help 
me, God.” 

If the only constitutional flaw of the re- 
gents’ prayer is that it is governmentally 
composed, however—if this decision is really 
that absurdly narrow—is there anything in 
the Constitution to prevent each school from 
doing as each legislative body does, and in- 
vite individuals to find their own appropriate 
words for expressing what the Supreme Court 
has said we are: “A religious people whose in- 
stitutions presuppose a Divine Being?” 


The National Lottery of Peru 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PAUL A. FINO 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 
Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 


to point out to the Members of this 
House the national lottery of Peru. 


This small and poor country has been 
smart enough to take advantage of and 
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capitalize on the gambling spirit of its 
people. The gross receipts for 1961 
amounted to over 83 million. After pay- 
ment of prizes, the amount of $500,000 
went into charitable organizations for 
hospital and medical services. 

Mr. Speaker, it is hard to understand 
our stubbornness and reluctance in not 
having our own government-run lottery 
in the United States. A national lottery 
in this country could easily, painlessly, 
and voluntarily raise over $10 billion a 
year in new revenue which can be used 
to lighten the tax burden of our tax- 
payers. 


Independence Day of Malagasy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, we take 
this opportunity to send warm felicita- 
tions to the President of the Republic of 
Malagasy, the Honorable Philibert T. 
Tsiranana, and Malagasy’s Ambassador 
to the United States, the Honorable Louis 
Rakotomalala, on the occasion of the 
second anniversary of Malagasy's inde- 
pendence. 

On June 26, 1960, an almost forgotten 
island in the Indian Ocean off the coast 
of Africa emerged quietly to independ- 
ence, Madagascar became a republic 
within the French community after 64 
years as a French colony, Three days 
later, on June 29, the Security Council 
of the United Nations unanimously 
adopted a draft resolution recommend- 
ing the admission of the Malagasy Re- 
public—the new official title of the island 
state—to the United Nations. Thus, the 
world's fourth largest island, without 
bloodshed and with confidence in its 
future, joined the world community of 
sovereign states, 


The example which the Malagasy Re- 
public offers in its institutions and prac- 
tices is one to be emulated by all. For 
not only are its objectives of the noblest 
order; they are translated into equally 
worthy actions. It is a modern demo- 
cratic state, with a president as head of 
government and a parliament composed 
of two chambers—a national assembly 
and a senate. Its constitution proclaims 
the equality of all men “in rights and 
duties, without distinction as to origin, 
race or religion.” And the social har- 
mony of the island republic is evidence 
that the ideals of political and religious 
freedom so forcefully expressed in the 
constitution are translated by its govern- 
ing institutions into reality, for the 
island is a heterogenous mixture of many 
races, religions, and cultures. 

Anthropological studies indicate that 
early waves of immigration were from 
Indonesia, and there are still traces of 
Hindu culture in the Malagasy language 
and customs. Throughout the Middle 
Ages Arabs from the Persian Gulf estab- 
lished trading posts on the Madagascar 
coast and added Moslem immigrants to 
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the island population. Africans came 
from East Africa, and beginning in the 
17th century the Europeans arrived— 
Portuguese, Dutch, and French. It is 
truly astounding, almost incomprehen- 
sible, that Madagascar has been able to 
assimiliate such diverse and even antag- 
onistic elements into a single civilization. 
The success of the Malagasy Republic in 
accomplishing this difficult task should 
be a lesson to us all that men, no matter 
how different their customs, can learn to 
live together in peace and concord. 

The Malagasy motto is Liberty. Coun- 
try, and Progress,” and the Malagasy 
Republic has lived up to these goals in 
its first 2 years of independence. To 
encourage economic progress it has 
launched programs for increasing agri- 
cultural and industrial development, for 
building roads, railroads, and airports, 
and for improving technology. To pro- 
mote social advancement it has exerted 
considerable efforts in the field of educa- 
tion. That the Malagasy Republic is 
determined to retain its freedom of ac- 
tion in the international field is evidenced 
in its firm refusal to join either power 
bloc in the cold war. That it is willing 
to work toward inter-African coopera- 
tion on the basis of respect for sover- 
eignty and noninterference in the inter- 
nal affairs of other states is revealed in 
its adherence to the moderate Monrovia 
grouping of African states. “Liberty, 
Country, and Progress” is a fitting motto 
for the Malagasy Republic. 

Thus, it is with deep pleasure that we 
take this opportunity to congratulate 
President Tsiranana and the people of 
the Malagasy Republic. The record of 
the first 2 years of independence is one 
of which they may well be proud. For 
the Malagasy Republic is a stabilizing 
element in a turbulent continent—a free 
democratic state, a cooperative associate 
in the French community, a creative 
supporter of African unity, and a re- 
spected member of the United Nations. 


One Nation Under God 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
have received the following suggestion 
for an amendment to the Constitution 
from Charles Mooshian, editor, Carroll 
County Times, Westminster, Md.: 
CLARIFICATION OF THE First AMENDMENT TO 

THE CONSTITUTION AS REGARDS TO RELIGION 

ARTICLE — 

Srorrox 1. Congress is forbidden to estab- 
lish a state church supported by the Govern- 
ment. 

Sec. 2. The United States, established as 
a Christian Nation, recognizes the authority 
of God and His Son, Jesus Christ, through 
whom the Nation has been abundantly 
blessed. 

Sec. 3. Congress may not prohibit the free 
exercise of religion in the several States. All 
citizens may worship God or refrain from 
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worshipping as their consciences may dic- 
tate 


Sec, 4. Nothing in this Constitution shall 
deny the right of any school to make avail- 
able to its students expressions of prayer 
or religious observances, provided participa- 
tion shall not be mandatory. 

Sec. 5. “In God we trust” shall be the na- 
tional motto of the United States. 

Sec. 6. The official Pledge of Allegiance to 
the Flag of the United States shall be: “I 
pledge allegiance to the Flag of the United 
States of America and to the Republic for 
which it stands, one nation, under God, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all.“ 

CHARLES MoosHIAN, 
Editor, Carroll County Times, West- 
minster, Md. 


Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the letter I have written to 
Mr. Mooshian and a copy of his remark- 
able editorial of May 31, 1962, when he 
predicted that no one knew what the 
Supreme Court was going to do in either 
the New York or Maryland school cases. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
June 28, 1962. 
Mr. CHARLES MOOSHIAN, 
Editor, Carroll County Times, 
Westminister, Md. 

Dear Mr. MoosnHran: If you have available 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for June 26 and 
have read what I said that day about the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the school 
prayer case commencing at page 10872, you 
will understand how fully I agree with your 
editorial of May 31 which you have sent 
me, together with a suggested constitutional 
amendment, 

You will note in the Evening Star of today 
an article by David Lawrence where he indi- 
cates that, according to the views of Mr. 
Justice Douglas, who concurred in the major- 
ity views in the New York case, it was pos- 
sible that the principle would later be 
extended to prohibiting the reading of the 
Lord's Prayer which, of course, would outlaw 
the Baltimore School Board regulation re- 
ferred to in your editorial. 

The decision is not only absolutely wrong 
but tragic in its implications. The Court 
relied upon the 14th amendment, but that 
amendment had been in the Constitution for 
72 years before the Court believed that an 
amendment adopted in support of the rights 
of former slaves immediately after the end 
of the Civil War applied to religion. And, it 
was 14 years after that before the Court 
decided that the amendment applied to pub- 
lic schools, although the history of the 
amendment showed definitely that it was 
not so intended. The 14th amendment, of 
course, is merely an enforcement amendment 
and adds no substantive material to the first 
amendment. It merely states that no State 
shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citi- 
zens of the United States; nor shall any 
State deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law, etc. 
The first amendment prohibited Congress 
from establishing a state church whether 
supported by the Government or not or to 
pass a law to prohibit the freedom of reli- 
gious worship. The Supreme Court in 1925 
said the first amendment was also a prohibi- 
tion against State laws. But what State 
laws? The answer, of course, is State laws 
to establish a state church. The 22-word 
New York prayer would establish no church 
nor did it interfere with anyone's freedom of 
religion because those who did not wish to 
participate were expressly excluded. 

Many Members of the Senate agree with 
your statement: “This country was founded 
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as a Christian nation, allowing all of its 
citizens to worship God in any way they 
choose. But if one chose to become an 
atheist that was his business and under our 
Constitution he has a right to so believe. 
But the atheist certainly does not have the 
right to force his teachings on the majority 
of God-fearing citizens of this Nation. To 
make this Nation atheistic under the first 
amendment would be exactly what Khru- 
shchev and his communistic comrades would 
Want to see.” 

Therefore, we intend to do all in our power 
to nullify the récent decision of the Supreme 
Court in the New York school case either by 
joint resolution or by proposing an appro- 
Priate amendment to the Constitution. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
A. WILLIS ROBERTSON. 


[From the Carroll County Times, West- 
minster, Md., May 31, 1962] 


“ESTABLISHMENT OF RELIGION” 


“Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof.” 

When our Founding Fathers wrote into 
the first amendment to the Constitution this 
Provision they meant just what they wrote 
and nothing else. Congress is forbidden to 
establish a specific church, that is, a Meth- 
dist Church, Baptist Church, etc. 

America was founded on religious free- 
dom. The Pilgrims came to “the new world” 
to get away from the “established Church 
of England"—they wanted to worship God 
in their own way. With this in mind the 
tramers of the Constitution made it clear 
to Congress that “it should not establish a 
Specific state church.” They wanted people 
bed worship God in any way or manner they 
chose 


In many countries today, some one de- 
Nomination or religion has been made the 
Official or “established” church and has been 
Supported by the government. Congress is 
forbidden to set up an established church 
in the United States. 

This country was founded as a Christian 
Ration, allowing all of its citizens to worship 

in any way they chose. But if one 
chose to become an atheist that was his 
business and under our Constitution he has 
a right to so believe. 

But the atheist certainly does not have 
the right to force his teachings on the ma- 
jority of God-fearing citizens of this Nation. 
To make this Nation atheistic under the 
first amendment would be exactly what 

chevy and his communistic comrades 
would want to see. 

The majority still rules and even in Su- 
Preme Court split-decisions it’s the majority 
of 5 to 4 that “has its say” as to what the 
rest of us are to do. Those of us who are in 
the minority must comply, whether we like 
it or not. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has been asked to declare unconstitutional 
a Baltimore school board regulation calling 
for a daily classroom opening exercise of 
Bible reading and recitation of the Lord's 
Prayer. 

Under the Constitution how can this be 
called establishment of religion by any 
Stretch of the imagination? The pupils re- 
Citing still go to their own churches and 
no one is prevented from worshiping or 
not worshiping as they please. 

Now, if any attempt were miade to coerce 
a child into becoming a member of a certain 
church then this is another matter, and yet, 
it would not be establishment of religion. 

The ruling has been asked by counsel for 
Mrs. Madalyn E. Murray, mother of a ninth- 
Stade student, in an appeal from a decision 
by the Maryland Court of Appeals. The 
State court has said the exercises do not 
Violate the Constitution, 
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The appeal has noted that the Murrays 
are atheists. The school regulation permits 
any child to be excused from the exercise 
upon written request of the parents. The 
appeal argues, however, that “this is nowise 
mitigated the violation of the petitioner's 
constitutional rights.” Indeed. 

When in these great United States one 
person can shove God and Christianity out 
of a Christian Nation, regardless of the ma- 
jority, then it is certainly time for action. 

The Murrays have contended the opening 
exercise is in violation of the “establishment 
of religion” and “free exercise” of religion 
clauses of the first amendment as noted 
above. 

The Supreme Court has under considera- 
tion for final decision a similar appeal con- 
testing constitutionality of the offering of a 
22-word daily prayer in New York State's 
public schools. 


With past decisions made by the present 
Supreme Court, no telling what the Justices 
will rule on these two cases. But one thing 
is sure—if they decide against Bible reading 
and prayer in the schools and designate such 
exercises as “establishment of religion,” then 
there is nothing left to do except draft an 
amendment to the Constitution spelling out 
and clarifying the “establishment of reli- 
gion” clause so that even the present Court 
can understand it. 


The Challenge of the Peace Corp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, the Tist 
annual convention of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs has been held 
in Washington this week. The federa- 
tion includes 14,834 local clubs within 
the United States with a total member- 
ship of 785,000. Federated and affili- 
ated clubs in many other countries of 
the free world, representing a total of 
about 11 million women, had delegates 
present for this very significant and suc- 
cessful convention. 

The knowledgeable and exemplary 
citizenship of the members of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs is 
well known to us all. The delegates to 
the convention have furthered their 
participation in the search for solutions 
to many local, State, national and inter- 
national problems during this meeting. 

Among the outstanding speakers be- 
fore the convention was Director Rob- 
ert Sargent Shriver, Jr., of the Peace 
Corps. Mr. Shriver’s report to the fed- 
eration convention will be of great in- 
terest to the members of the Senate and, 
therefore, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the text of Mr. Shriver’s remarks as 
delivered June 26, 1962, printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY ROBERT SARGENT SHRIVER, JR., BE- 
FORE THE 7isr ANNUAL CONVENTION, GEN- 
ERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS, SHER- 
ATON-PARK HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D.C., JUNE 
26, 1962 
I am very proud to be here, for many rea- 
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First, the General Federation of Women's 
Clubs was the first women's organization to 
support the Peace Corps. The voices of the 
doubting Thomases were loud and cynical 
this time last year and it took an act of 
faith on your part to endorse us. The fact 
that you did demonstrates the vision and 
conviction of American women today. 

Second, Mrs. Ozbirn has been a source 
of inspiration and encouragement to the 
Peace Corps ever since we set up shop. She 
has served faithfully and effectively on the 
National Advisory Committee. I wanted to- 
night to pay her a special tribute—a “Can- 
Do” American woman who doesn't believe 
“impossible” is in the English language. 

Third, I wanted to be here tonight because 
you can help the Peace Corps strike out for 
even greater goals in the years ahead. 

One year ago, in a commencement speech 
at De Paul University, I challenged Ameri- 
can business, education, and labor to heed 
the call to do more for their country by 
granting leaves of absence to employees who 
wanted to serve in the Peace Corps. 

Eyebrows were raised on skeptical fore- 
heads, More than one pundit said: “It will 
never be done. People don't do that except 
in war.” 

The pundits were wrong. 

One year later I am pleased to report that 
the response to our challenge has been mag- 
nificent. 

Companies like International Business Ma- 
chines, American Telephone & Telegraph, and 
Owens-Illinois; unions like the Building 
Trades Council, the American Federation of 
Teachers, the Firemen and Enginemen’s Un- 
ion in Los Angeles, and the Retail Clerks 
Union; and school boards in cities like New 
York and Philadelphia have united in one 
of the finest examples of patriotism I have 
ever seen. 

Tonight I want to challenge you, the 
women of America. 

I want to ask the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs to spearhead a campaign— 
a national campaign—to enlist American 
women in the service of their country 
through the Peace Corps. 

We are at war—a war for peace. In this 
war a woman is every bit as good a soldier 
as a man. 


We are not asking for “selective service.” 
We are asking for self-selective service.” 

We want volunteers—women who willingly 
set aside 2 years of their private lives to serve 
their country. 

I think De Tocqueville was right when he 
said: “If I were asked to what the singular 
prospect of growing strength of the Amer- 
ican people ought mainly to be attributed, 
I should reply: To the superiority of their 
women.” So I have come to ask the help 
of superior citizens—I have come to ask your 
help. 

In 15 months the Peace Corps has set up 
training programs at 43 colleges, universi- 
ties, and private institutions in the United 
States, 

We have trained and sent 1,023 Peace 
Corps volunteers to 15 countries. Some 
1,000 potential volunteers are in to- 
night for 30 new projects. Another 2,500 
volunteers will be trained in July, August, 
and September. 

A field training center in Puerto Rico is 
operating on a year-round basis to give 
volunteers a taste of genuine frontier living. 

Of the 1,023 volunteers overseas, 350 are 
women. Another 341 women are in train- 
ing. One-third of the Peace Corps volun- 
teers, therefore, are women—and most of us 
men look upon that number as a majority. 

By the end of this year, the Peace Corps 
will have 5,000 volunteers abroad. The story 
is no longer what we can do, but what we 
are doing. 

We are teaching English, science, math, 
history, and many other subjects to hun- 
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dreds of children in Ghana, Nigeria, Sierra 
Leone, Malaya, the Philippines, Chile, St. 
Lucia, India, and Pakistan, 

We are building roads in Tanganyika and 
doing community development work in 
Colombia. 

Peace Corps nurses and laboratory tech- 
nicians are working in Malaya, in Chile, and 
West Pakistan. 

In these and other countries social work- 
ers, dental hygienists, community develop- 
ment workers, surveyors, geologists, carpen- 
ters, plumbers, librarians and electricians are 
working side by side with native coworkers 
in an effort to help the southern half of the 
globe catch up with the 20th century. 

In all of these activities our original poli- 
cies—which Mrs. Ozbirn helped us set up 
last year—are working. 

We have not sent anyone overseas who has 
not been asked for by the local government. 

Volunteers are not advisers but doers. 
They are practitioners, not theoreticians, 

Volunteers are living at a level comparable 
to that of their co-workers. Americans are 
able to get along on $70 a month in the 
Philippines and $99 a month in Colombia. 

Volunteers are doing without diplomatic 
privileges and immunities. They are man- 
aging without PX or commissary privileges. 

Volunteers are learning to speak the 
language of the host country. 

Finally, volunteers are making friends for 
America. They are sharing their skills with 
people on the way up. They are learning 


from those people. And they are giving those 
people a fair picture of what America is 
really like. 


What do all these facts and statistics mean 
to women? 

They mean the end to a modern com- 
plaint, “It’s a man’s world.” For the role of 
the woman Peace Corps volunteer is exactly 
the same as that of the male Peace Corps 
volunteer. 

She is putting her particular talents and 
skills to work to bring peace and under- 
standing to the world. 

She is encountering—and mastering—the 
same remoteness, the same rugged living 
conditions and the same minimum subsist- 
ence pay as her male counterpart. 

She is sharing the enormous satisfaction 
of knowing that she is doing a job that 
badly needs doing. 

She is helping where help is needed and 
requested. 

She is sharing an experience that money 
could not buy—2 years in a foreign country 
learning to understand its people and its 
customs, learning something of what is hap- 
pening in the world today, learning first- 
hand that the new frontiers of the world 
are not in Washington but in the villages and 
clinics, schools and farms where she 1s 
working. 

The Peace Corps woman is the sum-total 
of the 350 women volunteers serving abroad 
tonight. 

She is Charlotte Hough, a teacher in the 
Philippines—“We have been welcomed many 
times—one group of four ate 10 meals in 1 
day. The children are wonderful. They are 
eager to learn and to follow us around the 
village. To establish truly human, sensitive 
relations with these children is one of our 
most clearly defined challenges—and the 
most fun.” 

She is Carol Armstrong, a Peace Corps 
volunteer from Pennsylvania who met an- 
other volunteer from Virginia, Roger Hamil- 
ton. In Ghana, Roger and Carol were mar- 
ried—and are working together for the Peace 
Corps. 

She is Mary Cahill, a chemistry teacher in 
Pakistan who says: “People here are fascinat- 
ing and they have received us warmly. They 
are very pleased that we know their lan- 
guage. Nothing must do but at every tea we 
attend we must sing their national anthem 
and another song we have learned in Urdu. 
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They are as anxious to learn about us as we 
are to learn about them.” 

To women of all ages the Peace Corps is 
offering a chance to do a job to match the 
strength and understanding that is uniquely 
female against the physical strength and 
understanding that is uniquely male. 

They are helping their country, they are 
helping those in other countries and they 
are, therefore, helping themselves and their 
own world. 

These women are also helping the Peace 
Corps to explode some basic myths about 
America, 

There is the myth that we are too soft for 
the job. This myth has been exploded by 
the women Peace Corps volunteers who have 
successfully completed our training camp in 
Puerto Rico. It was best summed up by an 
older woman—not the one whose name made 
the headlines recently—who entered heartily 
into our tropical jungle training program. 
She failed to climb a small cliff but an hour 
later she did scale down the edge of a huge 
dam. She climbed over the facing with rap- 
pelling ropes, jumped off backwards for a 
clear drop of about 40 feet down the face of 
the dam. Climbing down with one hand on 
the rope and bouncing off the wall with her 
feet, she landed safely and exclaimed, 
“Climbing takes some strength and brawn 
and I don't have that any more, Going over 
the dam just takes a little self assurance and 
skill and I believe I have as much as that of 
these young folks.“ 

Another myth says that American people— 
especially the young—are Interested only in 
the material comforts of life—good salary, 
air conditioned cars, retirement benefits and 
annual leave. Who has exploded this myth? 
The 26,000 men and women who since March 
1, 1961, have volunteered to join the Peace 
Corps. Applications are still reaching Wash- 
ington at the rate of almost 3,000 every 
month—and these people know that there 
will be no air conditioned automobiles, no 
high salaries and no pension benefits when 
they join the Peace Corps. 

Another myth—Congress is too cynical and 
too provincial to support a program like the 
Peace Corps. This myth has been shattered 
twice—last year when the Peace Corps Act 
was passed in the House by a 3-to-1 vote and 
in the Senate with only one dissenting vote. 
and again this year when it passed the House 
by a 4-to-1 vote and the Senate without a 
single dissenting vote, 

We have destroyed still another myth—the 
myth that Americans cannot serve overseas 
without financial compensation to accommo- 
date the physical inconveniences. In 15 
months, Peace Corps volunteers have dem- 
onstrated that the greatest rewards of service 
abroad are personal rewards, not financial 
rewards. They have demonstrated that right 
attitudes are more important than con- 
venient accommodations. One Peace Corps 
volunteer, for example, had to ride a mule 
in his work in rural Latin America. His 
work was threatened when he discovered 
that he was allergic to mules, and broke out 
in a rash while riding. He went right on 
working, however, with a horse provided by 
the villagers. Other volunteers have over- 
come isolation, homesickness, strangeness of 
food, and new living patterns, and the old 
bugaboo of “culture shock." They have done 
so with patience, good judgment, and an 
indomitable spirit. 

We also exploded the myth that it is im- 
possible to train large numbers of Amerl- 
cans to speak new languages in a short 
period of time. Language abilities of Peace 
Corps volunteers have had stimulating re- 
sults in many countries. Earlier this month 
the Associated Press reported from Malaya: 
“A group of American Peace Corps volun- 
teers astounded Malaya today by speaking 
Malayan as soon as they arrived for a 2-year 
stint in this multiracial, Asian country. 
Some Malayans confessed they couldn't speak 
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the language as well as the Americans. 
This Government, with an English heritage, 
has been trying to make Malayan the na- 
tional tongue.” 

We have also exploded the myth that the 
Communists are tougher and smarter than 
we are. In Chile, for example, one Peace 
Corps volunteer, Tom Scanlon, works in a 
village 40 miles from an Indian community 
which prides itself on being Communist. 
The village is up a long, winding road which 
Tom traveled four times to see the chief. 

Each time, the chief avoided seeing him. 
On the final try, he relented. 

“You're not going to talk us out of being 
Communists,” the chief said. 

“I'm not trying to do that,” Tom said, 
“only to talk to you about how I can help.” 

The chief looked at him and said: “In a 
few weeks the snow will come. Then you'll 
have to park your jeep 20 miles from here 
and come through 5 feet of snow on foot. 
The Communists are willing to do that. 
We'll see how sincere you are.” 

When Father Hesburgh, of Notre Dame, 
visited Tom and asked him what he was 
going to do, Tom said, “I'm waiting for the 
snow.“ 

There is one more myth that we have 
sent to oblivion—the myth that it costs too 
much money for the Government to run a 
program like the Peace Corps.” The other 
day, a nationally noted columnist called me 
and said: Mr. Shriver, I have been impressed 
by the Peace Corps until today, but I have 
just learned that it costs you many times 
what it costs to send a missionary overseas 
and I just don't think we can afford it." 
Somewhere he had heard that it costs the 
Peace Corps $20,000 to send a volunteer 
overseas. I told him he was wrong—it costs 
$9,000 a year and that includes training, 
transportation, living ailowanoes, clothing 
allowances, housing, medical examination, 
and care, proper equipment and materials, 
termination payments of $75 each month, 
and all administrative costs. 

This, I told him, compared favorably to 
what the missionaries tell us it costs them 
to send a person overseas—a Presbyterian 
missionary costs $6,000; a Methodist mis- 
sionary costs $7,500; and a Church of Christ 
missionary costs $8,000 to $9,000 annually— 
but none of these includes administration. 
Exploding this myth convinced the colum- 
nist that the critical column he was about 
to write was a waste of effort. 

There is no such thing as a “box score” 
of our results so far. Figures can never tell 
the real story of what the Peace Corps 18 
accomplishing. Building a bridge is no more 
important than building a friendship in 
Peace Corps terms. 

But I do want you to know something of 
our work so far. 

In Ghana, where our voluntters in 1 year 
came into contact with 43 percent of the 
students in Ghana's secondary schools, Peace 
Corps teachers have already organized sports 
programs, are running teacher training pro- 
grams in the summer or are doing after- 
hours social welfare work. In their spare 
time they are assisting in a medical health 
research program. 

In Colombia, 100 volunteers are helping 
villagers discover their own abilities. In 6 
months, 60 volunteers worked in 115 vil- 
lages. They are building 20 aqueducts and 
have 10 more to start. They have built 5 
health centers and are starting 10 more. 
They will start 10 recreation fields, 7 bridges, 
and 16 roads; The volunteers have started 
five laboratories and are teaching nine 
courses in agriculture and health. They 
have helped with three parks, five coopera- 
tives, three villages, and three telephone sys- 
tems. They have helped to build houses in 
three areas and begun four literary programs. 
They also battled a plague of red ants. 

In Nigeria, 109 yolunteers are teaching ap- 
proximately 9,000 secondary school students 
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and 500 college students. Many of the yol- 
unteers teach night courses in addition to 
their regular loads. They have helped build 
& water tower, a dining hall, a school, and 
several latrines. 

In India, 26 volunteers are helping improve 
agricultural techniques. Two volunteers 
ure running a poultry-raising training pro- 
gram for 200 Indians who will in turn teach 
poultry raising in 8 to 10 villages each, 
Two yolunteers are organizing a youth group 
With 600 boys. Five are showing educational 
Movies after hours for audiences of from 
500 to 1,000. 

In Malaya, 10 volunteers are teaching 
more than 1,000 Malayan students in biology 
and mathematics and general science. 

And in Sierra Leone our teachers are 
teac in new schools with 80 to 100 stu- 
dents, and older schools with up to 600 
students. 

These are but a part of the story. I'm not 
Sure the rest of the story can be measured 
With a yardstick. 

How do you measure the impact of one 
American teacher on the impressionable 
minds of the young—in Africa, Asia, or Latin 
America? 

How do you gage the impression an 
articulate, intelligent, and deeply committed 
young American will leave on not only the 
Mind but also the heart of a villager in 
Chile, or a surveyor in Tanganyika, or a 
farmer in India? What would that village 
be like 50 years from now if no Peace Corps 
Volunteer had ever served there? 

It's not the mineral resources, or the cli- 
mate, or even the technical knowledge of 
America that has made her the greatest 
democracy in history. Her people—their 
Spirit, their character, their passion for 
progress and change—have made her what 

e is. 

De Tocqueville knew this when he said 
that Americans “have all a lively faith in 
the perfectability of man, they judge that 
the diffusion of knowledge must neces- 
Sarily be advantageous and the conse- 
Quences of ignorance fatal; they all consider 
S0ciety as a body in a state of improvement, 
humanity as a changing scene in which 
Nothing is or ought to be permanent; and 
they admit that what appears to them today 
to be good, may be superseded by something 
better tomorrow.” 

This is the spirit of America—and this is 
dur most important export. 

ene spirit is what the Peace Corps is all 
a t. 

Rarely, if ever, have American women been 
Offered such an opportunity to display their 
ability, their skill, their courage—and their 

in such good cause. 

Some of you may volunteer. Looking 
around. I don't see a single person in this 
audience who looks too old for the Peace 
Corps. A few, like Mrs. Ozbirn, may look 
too young. 

But even if you are unable to go person- 
ally, you can help us to recruit and select 
the kind of people you want to represent 
You overseas. 

Each of the countries where Peace Corps 
volunteers are now serving has asked us for 
More men and women. They want nurses, 
home economists, secondary and elementary 
teachers, social workers, youth workers, la- 
boratory technicians, and many other skilled 
Americans. 

We know, from the work of our women 
volunteers in the field, that truly there is 
nothing like a dame.” We want more of 
them—and we want you to help us find 
them, Send us your daughters and your 
Sranddaughters. Send us your sons and 
STandsons. Send us the men and women 
Who can serve their country well in the 
Pursuit of peace. 
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Solving Economic Problems by Scientific 
Means 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK R. MILLER 


oF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, a dis- 
tinguished scientist and economist, Mr. 
Harry C. Andrews, of Ames, Iowa, has 
prepared what is called a formula for 
solving economic problems by scientific 
means. I believe that the article merits 
the study of all people interested in our 
current economic problems, particularly 
those in connection with the economic 
war with the Communist world. I ask 
unanimous consent that the excellent 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. i 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE FORMULA FOR SOLVING ECONOMIC PROBE- 
LEMS Dors Exist 

We belieye many patriotic individuals have 
been making a serious mistake which has 
led to equally serious results. They state 
that there is no magic formula for solving 
our economic difficulties and emphasize that 
there are no easy answers to these so-called 
baffling problems. In fact, this idea has 
been an earmark of conservative thinking 
for over 50 years with but few exceptions. 

As scientists, engineers, and practical busi- 
ness people we, of course, recognize there 
are no magic formulas in any field because 
miracles are not an observable part of the 
scientific and business world. For example, 
there are no miracle drugs, nor miracles of 
mass production. There are only scientif- 
ically sound and extremely effective antibi- 
otics and engineeringly sound and extremely 
productive assembly lines. But there is no 
magic connected with either of them, even 
though folks enthusiastically describe these 
worthy accomplishments as being nothing 
less than miraculous. 

Why then has the statement that “there 
is no magic formula” been so damaging to 
the cause of freedom? It has led millions 
of Americans to the easy but unwarranted 
conclusion that there exists no formula of 
any kind, not even a free enterprise formula, 
to be discovered and used as guidelines to 
solving our economic problems. 

This unfortunate conclusion has hurt our 
free enterprise system in many ways. For 
example, if a formula, that is a feasible way 
for solving a problem of any kind, does not 
exist then obviously the problem cannot be 
solved. If the free enterprise formula for 
solying our economic problems does not 
exist then the free enterprise system is pow- 
erless to solve these problems. This is what 
the Socialists have long contended. They 
have argued that the free enterprise system 
can never satisfactorily solve our economic 
difficulties, and unfortunately many con- 
servative individuals are strengthening this 
argument by continuing to espouse this no- 
formula” theme. This is negative and un- 
constructive. We believe it is scientifically 
wrong and a gross error in conservative 
thinking. 

While the Socialists have vigorously looked 
for; concocted and applied the formulas of 
planned economy and individual enslave- 
ment, millions of conservatives have sat on 
their hands doing nothing toward discover- 
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ing the free enterprise formula. They have 
closed their minds to the very concept that 
it could even exist as observable natural laws. 

The magnitude of this error can be better 
appreciated when one thinks of the havoc 
it would have raised had it been committed in 
fields other than economics, such as trans- 
portation, communication, or medicine. If 
every human being who has lived had been 
convinced that there was no formula, that is, 
no feasible means for solving the transporta- 
tion problems of centuries past, we would 
all be walking because mo one would have 
set out to discover or invent any other means 
of transportation. If everyone had been con- 
vinced that people could not communicate 
over long distances there would be none of 
the vast mediums of communication which 
we know today. If they had been convinced 
that there exists no possible cure for any 
disease or ailment there certainly would 
have never been the tremendous progress in 
the medical field. Thinking individuals did 
seek the answers in these fields, not miracu- 
lous answers which only appeal to charlatans, 
radicals and crackpots, but conservative an- 
swers which are in conformity with the laws 
of nature. 

Why then should the field of practical eco- 
nomics be an exception? Why should any 
thinking Individual presume that there is no 
conservative workable formula in this field of 
solving economic problems, and thus fall to 
to look for it? 

Each individual must answer these ques- 
tions for himself. We have answered them 
for ourselves. We purposefully looked for 
the formula and by 1951 we were satisfied 
that we had discovered it and had clearly 
outlined it. Since then we have lectured 
upon it and published it many times. We 
call this formula “The Principles of Solving 
Economic Problems.” These principles are 
simple and understandable. They have been 
taught to many individuals in agriculture, 
business, industry, and education. They 
haye even been taught to fourth graders with 
remarkable success. 

These principles are applicable as guide- 
lines in solving economic problems in the 
free market. In fact, some of the newest and 
brightest economic achievements in the 
United States since 1955 are the direct result 
of the application of the principles to spe- 
cific problems. These are new developments 
which We believe patriotic individuals every- 
where should investigate thoroughly. 

We wish to stress that the “Principles of 
Solving Economic Problems,” as we have 
outlined them, are highly noncontroversial 
and in no way conflict with the freedom and 
morality of the individual. A thorough un- 
derstanding of them can be of great benefit 
to the constructive individual who is willing 
to think for himself and is carrying on the 
fight for fiscal responsibility, and com- 
petent free business operation in the areas 
of production, distribution, and consump- 
tion. 

We should all realize that the most power- 
ful weapon in the world against socialism of 
all kinds is s free enterprise system which 
is working properly. The “Principles of 
Solving Economic Problems“ are the guide- 
lines or formula for analyzing our free econ- 
omy, for discovering the trouble spots which 
are retarding economic progress, and for cor- 
recting these difficulties in the free market. 
This formula, when skillfully used exposes 
many errors and oversights in our free mar- 
ket operation and point the way to convert- 
ing these past mistakes into profitable busi- 
ness opportunities. 

The principles of solving economic prob- 
lems stated simply and briefly as follows: 

A satisfactory supply of fundamental ma- 
terlals, obtained and consumed or utilized, 


Is necessary and is sufficient to solve the eco- 
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nomic problems facing an individual], group, 
or nation of people. 

It is suggested that the above statement 
be memorized. You will have frequent 
use for it in your efforts to analyze and solve 
economic problems for years to come, be it in 
the family, community, State, or on the na- 
tional level. 

This statement briefly outlines the nat- 
ural, or basic laws involved in people’s efforts 
to make such a good living that they are no 
longer faced with economic problems. 

Since these are natural laws, which are en- 
tirely observable by competent individuals 
and since the facts observed are put into sys- 
tematic orders, this statement meets the cri- 
teria for being scientific. 
tific economics applies to the study of these 
basic laws and their applications. 

The following facts are observable and ar- 
ranged in a systematic order. They are the 
basis of the above statement of the princi- 
ples of solving economic problems. 

1. There are people on the planet earth. 
We know this because competent observers 
can find them; therefore, it is accepted as a 
scientific fact. 

2. People have wants which include: To 
survive, raise a family, good health, attrac- 
tive appearance, personal comfort and en- 
joyment, social prestige, a reasonable degree 
of security, convenience, orderliness, effi- 
ciency, and freedom, including economic 
freedom. Last, but not least, the great ma- 
jority want peace of mind, emotional tran- 
quility, and spiritual security. Such wants 
are consistently observable among the vast 
majority of people. 

3. Because of the physical, chemical, and 
spiritual nature of people, they need to con- 
sume or utilize directly certain materials 
called fundamental materials in order to help 
them satisfy their wants. 

These fundamental materials include, for 
the most part: Food (proteins, carbo- 
hydrates, fats, vitamins, and minerals); 
clothing, including bed clothing; shelter, 
including heat, artificial light, and furni- 
ture; medical, hygienic, inspirational, and 
entertainment materials; plus the more 
abundant air, sunlight, water, and earth to 
live upon, It is consistently observable that 
people must consume or utilize fundamental 
Materials in order to help satisfy their 
wants. 

4. It is also observable that many services 
(work or jobs) and secondary materials, 
such as farmland, tractors, money, factories, 
freight trains, guns, and cooking utensils 
are employed to: Produce, process, cook, 
wash or otherwise prepare the fundamental 
materials; protect them from destructive 
forces like weather, bacteria, rodents, fire, 
predatory animals, thieves, and invading 
armies; distribute, transport, sell, apply, in- 
ject, feed, or otherwise move them to, or 
into, the individuals who must; consume, 
utilize, or otherwise Interact with them in 
order to help satisfy their wants. 

5. The supply of fundamental materials 
will be satisfactory, that is, it will satisfy 
people’s wants insofar as such materials can 
do this, if they are safe; of adequate quality; 
sufficient in quantity; obtainable at a rea- 
sonable cost in human effort, materials and 
energy resources as well as money; and ac- 
ceptable to people in the light of their cur- 
rent knowledge, customs, habits, and re- 
ligious preferences, 

From this, one can observe that for people 
to actually solve their economic problems 
they must obtain and consume or utilize a 
satisfactory supply of fundamental materials 
for the present and foreseeable future. When 
they do this, they have achieved the very 
thing that money, factories, tractors, and a 
host of other secondary materials were in- 
vented to help them get. They have gained 
for themselves the real prosperity they are 
all looking for. 


The name scien- + 
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Higher Cost of Living Affects Retired 
Persons, Too 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
there has long been a basic difference be- 
tween the treatment of retired military 
personnel and retired civilian personnel. 

For many years the Congress has tied 
military retirement benefits to military 
pay. When the pay of military personnel 
on active duty has been increased, the 
retirement benefits of military person- 
nel have been likewise increased. This 
is only commonsense. 

If an increased cost of living is the 
basis for an increase in the pay and 
allowances for active duty personnel, 
then certainly the same cost-of-living 
increases have to be met by the retired 
military people. 

It is strange that the same policy is 
not followed in regard to retired civilian 
personnel. Certainly if our Federal em- 
ployees are in need of a salary increase 
to meet a higher cost of living, our re- 
tired Federal employees also need more 
money to meet higher expenses. 

I think it would be appropriate for the 
Congress to consider adopting in regard 
to retirees under the civil service system 
the same policy we have followed in 
regard to retired military. It is said that 
there will be a general pay raise bill 
passed by this Congress for Federal 
employees. 

This would, in my opinion, be a logical 
and wise time to tie together the needs 
and benefits of active and retired Fed- 
eral employees. There has been a great 
deal of interest expressed this year in 
the well-being of retired persons. May 
I suggest that if a pay increase is war- 
ranted for Federal employees, and I be- 
lieve it is, then certainly an increase in 
annuities is merited for retired Federal 
employees. 

For the information of the House, I 
now include a listing of the military pay 
increases during the past 40 years: 1922 
Pay Readjustment Act; 1940 Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940—in- 
creased pay for enlisted men in grades 
4 through 7; 1942 Pay Readjustment 
Act of 1942; 1946 act of June 29, 1946, 
amending the Pay Readjustment Act of 
1942; 1949 Career Compensation Act of 
1949: 1952 act of May 19, 1952, amend- 
ing the Career Compensation Act of 
1949; 1955 Career Incentive Act of 1955; 
and 1958 act of May 20, 1958, amending 
the Career Compensation Act of 1949. 

In every case except one these in- 
creases went also to retired military 
personnel. The excepton was the most 
recent increase—1958. At that time the 
Congress departed from its historic 
formula. Not all retired military per- 
sonnel benefited from his 1958 in- 
crease. 

But it is interesting to note that the 
administration has moved to restore the 
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old correlation in this area, and there is 
every evidence that the Congress will go 
along. This will restablish the tie which 
has existed for at least 40 years between 
active military pay and retired military 
pay—a commonsense tie. 

I submit that this year would be an 
ideal time to extend this commonsense 
principle to benefits of our retired Fed- 
eral employees. 


Help for Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
plan which I have proposed to provide 
recognition for the importance of pro- 
viding college educations for more of 
our young people who might not go on 
to college unless preplanning is encour- 
aged through a system of tax credits, is 
getting more attention every day. The 
Muscatine (Iowa) Journal recently car- 
ried an editorial entitled “Help for Ed- 
ucation,“ which is favorable to what I 
call the Iowa plan for growth and prog- 
ress in higher education. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I wish to call this 
editorial comment to the attention of my 
colleagues. 

The editorial follows: 

HELP For EDUCATION 


Various and sundry plans are being tossed 
around in the Halls of Congress for the aid 
of schools and assistance of one kind or 
another is currently being extended to in- 
stitutions of higher learning. 

It's all quite true that colleges are, in 
many instances, pressed for space, and pri- 
vate colleges, particularly, are squeezed by 
high operating costs which forces them to 
lift tuition costs and to limit enrollment or 
possibly a combination of both. 

Public supported institutions of higher 
learning are not altogether exempt from 
these problems either, particularly the prob- 
lem of facilities to equip them to handle 
increasing enrollments. 

But the Federal aid thus far considered 
hasn't done much for the parent who is 
faced with the problem of meeting the higher 
costs which are seemingly inevitable in send- 
ing his son or daughter or possibly both, to 
college or university. 

Representative FRED SCHWENGEL of the 
First Iowa district is pushing a plan which 
would afford some relief for e family 
budget in this respect. 

His program embraces a tax credit for 
the expenses incurred each year to be given 
to parents who meet these costs. 

Coupled with this is an investment certifi- 
cate plan for those who wish to anticipate 
the costs of college for their children, and 
purchase in advance. 

The program has been worked out by Rep- 
resentative SCHWENGEL with his team of re- 
search assistants from the State University 
of Iowa. Bills are pending to put the plans 
into effect. 

It seems true, as the Congressman sug- 
gests, that no business is more important 
than that of educating the citizens of to- 
morrow, and that if the administration sup- 
ports the plan of tax credits for business it 
might well do as much for education. 


Something to Write Home About 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently one of the foreign-born employees 
‘of Parke, Davis & Co. in Detroit, Mich., 
asked for a leave of absence for the pur- 
Pose of returning to his native country, 
Poland, for a visit. 

The request was made in writing and 
the sentiments expressed reflect a deep 
feeling and loyalty for his adopted coun- 
try. At this time I would like to insert 
his letter in the Recorp so that it may 
be shared by the other members of 


Congress: 
Drrnorr, March 29, 1962. 

Dran Mn. THomas: As it is known to you 
Sir, I was applying for the privilege of obtain- 
ing 6 weeks’ leave of absence plus 2 weeks of 
my annnal vacation for coming summer and 
expected trip to country of my birth and 
ancestory—Poland. 

It was always my dream to come back one 
day after nearly 28 years of absence, and 
say to my old very old mother who was wait- 
ing so long for her son—Hi Mom? How nice 
to see you again. So see again the places, the 
People, the century's old wooden church 
Where I was baptized. That old school and 
many many other places which I hold in 
my memory from the days when I was 
young—and left looking for better oppor- 
tunities and good fortune. 

The Lord held me in His grace and 
Protection during the war when I as a soldier 

many strange countries, danger places in 
the air, on the high seas, and land; come out 
Withont even a scratch. For my service 
in the Army I got honorable discharge with 
Some decorations. 

After the war period I try my luck in many 
Taraway exotic lands keeping in my mind 
the words of my late father that honesty 
and good work always pay off in the end. 
So dear Sir, it was one day when I landed 
from Australia on the shores of the land 
Of George Washington and maked my home 
here in Detroit and started with Parke & 
Davis in 1957. J 

Lately I got some idea—that it be nice 
if I on my trip to Poland show my mother, 
Sisters, pastor of my church, mayor of my 

„and many friends the monthly Parke 
& Davis Review which I collected and saved 
With the fine pictures of our company with 
es all around the world. Tell them 
about by company, about our president, offi- 
ders and directors, about my union, about 
Cur people, our research and many, many 
things. 

Tell them how proud I am and lucky to 

ve opportunity to work and put even my 
®mall share of work in this gigantic scheme, 

ty which they have not under 

Communist rule, and opportunity to be even 

a part owner of this company, ss share- 

holder, which every citizen and resident can 
in this country. 
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It is America, country of free enterprise. 
How nice I figure it may be if I can show 
my mom, my friends, a photo of myself. a 
simple worker, with our president, Mr. Loynd, 
and say, “Look Ma—that your son and here 
is the president of our company where your 
boy is working. Tou imagine it? I am so 
proud of my adopted country, of my com- 
pany with its president and officers, my 
superiors, proud of my union and proud of 
my fellow workers. 

Thank you America for it. 

That the reason dear Mr. Thomas, why I 
am looking for our stockholder meeting with 
hope that my dream may come true, 

Yours truly, 
KLEMCUS A. KOWALSKI. 


How Socialized Medicine Works 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor» an article entitled How Social- 
ized Medicine Works,” appearing in the 
New Republic of June 4, 1962. 

With the horror stories widely circu- 
lated by the AMA, and others unaware 
of the way that the National Health 
Service works in Britain, it would appear 
that this would be required reading for 
many of our people who are interested 
in the problem of the Nation’s health. 

In this time of controversy over the 
President’s program for hospitalization 
for the aged within the framework of 
the social security system, this excellent 
article by Mr. Almont Lindsey, deserves 
careful reading. 

The article follows: 

How SOCIALIZED MEDICINE WORKS 
(By Almont Lindsey) 

“In Great Britain after 14 years of social- 
ized medicine, many people now call it a 
mess.“ Large numbers of young British 
physicians are emigrating to other lands. 
They see no future in Britain because of low 
incomes, overwork and lack of opportunities 
to specialize.” 

—Davip LAwRENCE (May 22, 1962). 

In reviewing the full sweep of the National 
Health Service, one can only marvel at the 
way the Beveridge report of 1942 has be- 
come an impressive reality. The test of the 
first 12 years has not shaken the program, 
but has instead left it strengthened, caus- 
ing it to send down deeper roots. As one 
observer put it: “The Health Service was 
not a money-consuming service; it was a 
wealth-producing service.” 

The health program is available to every- 
body without qualifications, and all but a 
very tiny part of the population share in the 
benefits. Like education, medical care 18 


viewed as one of the necessities of life that 
should be the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment. The program is financed by taxes ex- 
cept for the 5 percent from charges, the 5 
percent from superannuation contributions 
paid by Health Service personnel, and the 
14 percent from weekly Health Service in- 
surance contributions paid by the active 
members of the population. This was the 
picture in 1960. 

The cost has been surprisingly low con- 
sidering what the people receive. Including 
all sources of revenue (charges, insurance 
payments, local rates and Exchequer funds), 
the total gross cost per capita in that year 
was in the neighborhood of £16 ($45) a year, 
or 11d (12% cents) a day. This outlay 
bought such benefits as full dental, hospi- 
tal and medical practitioner care, as well as 
all necessary drugs, appliances and spectacles. 
The amazing thing is that the cost of medi- 
cal care in England under the Health Service 
at no time has been more than 4 percent 
of the national income. Many other nations 
spend a larger proportion. Among them 
is the United States, which in 1959 expended 
& total of 4.5 percent of her national income 
on medical care. 

There are many reasons why the British 
take pride in the Health Service, but per- 
haps the one that stands out most graphi- 
cally is the steadily improving health of the 
mation. While other factors have contrib- 
uted to this situation, the health 5 
it is felt, deserves a good share of the credit. 
The picture in 1959 had never been better. 
In that year the infant mortality rate had 
fallen to 22.2 per 1,000 live births, and the 
maternal mortality rate to 0.32 per 1,000 
births—lower than at any previous time, 
Only in the Netherlands was infant mortality 
less, but no nation had a smaller rate of 
mortality for children between 1 and 14 
years of age than England and Wales. In 
that year, for the first time, no one died 
from diphtheria, and deaths from such dis- 
eases as acute pollomyelitis, scarlet fever, 
tuberculosis, whooping cough, syphilis, and 
acute rheumatism, were the lowest ever re- 
corded. 

That the Health Service has won its way 
into the hearts of the British people was 
demonstrated in every poll taken. The 
Ross survey of 1952 found only 5 percent 
opposed to it. The social surveys in 1956 
reported that 90 percent of the people gave 
the National Health Service a favorable 
rating; 7 percent were undecided and only 
3 percent yoted negatively. 

More than a third of a century separated 
the establishment of National Health In- 
surance and the foundation of the National 
Health Service. Adopted in the face of 
opposition from the medical profession, the 
earlier program provided free drugs and the 
care of a physician to workers, but not to 
members of their families. There was no 
provision for hospitalization or the services 
of a specialist. At least one-half of the 
population, including all of the middle class, 
was entirely excluded. The medical needs 
of many people were negiected. For some, 
especially the aged sick, the only recourse 
was charity. But charity was lamentably 
inadequate because of financially starved 
hospitals, underpaid doctors, a chaotic am- 
bulance service, and a distressing lack of 
nurses, dentists, and specialists. Voluntary 
nonprofit contributing schemes did little to 
solve the financlal crisis from which the hos- 
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pitals were unable to escape. In 1942, the 
Beverage report expressed strong support 
of a comprehensive medical scheme for 
everybody—to be financed mostly by Ex- 
chequer funds. Four years later Parliament 
enacted the National Health Service Act. 

Unprepared for such a sweeping program, 
the British Medical Association opposed it. 
But, as in 1912, the Association, after a show 
of force, bowed to the popular will. The 
Ministry of Health made some concessions 
and gave certain assurances which made the 
scheme more palatable to many doctors. 
The Ministry agreed that there would be no 
whole-time salaried service for general 
practitioners. The physicians would con- 
tinue to enjoy complete clinical freedom and 
would have the right to choose their patients 
and practice wherever they wished, except in 
overdoctored areas. * * * 

Through financial inducements and the 
use of negative direction, the Government 
has been able greatly to improve the dis- 
tribution of physicians. In 1952, the num- 
ber of people residing in underdoctored 
areas represented more than one-half of the 
population; 6 years later, it was less than 
one-fifth. This improved distribution of 
doctors was accomplished without coercion 
and without restriction upon general freedom 
of movement. 

The allegation that the National Health 
Service has suffered from the influence of 
party politics has not been taken seriously 
by any responsible report on the workings of 
the program. Precisely what hostile critics 
mean by “the intrusion of party politics into 
medicine” has never been clearly defined, but 
they could not have had in mind clinical 
freedom or the right of the doctor to prac- 
tice his skill as he wishes. These remain 
untouched by politics. As part of a great 
system supervised and financed by the Gov- 
ernment, the physician must, of course, sub- 
mit to certain regulation, His own profes- 
sion has helped to make them, however, and 
that he must obey them does not mean he is 
subservient to politicians or that his profes- 
sional freedom is in Jeopardy. The fact that 
an American specialist entertained such a 
distorted conception of the status of the 
British medical practitioner caused a Mem- 
ber of the House of Commons to make the 
statement in 1958: 

“During my visit to the United States I 
was flabbergasted at the appalling ignorance 
about our National Health Service revealed 
in circles where one would not expect to find 
it. I met a consultant, attached to a large 
city hospital and a large medical school in a 
university, who believed that all the doctors 
in this country are directed by Whitehall, 
exactly like soldiers in the Army. He had 
other strange ideas about our Health Service 
and it gave me great pleasure to disabuse the 
mind of this eminent medical gentleman of 
them. A useful service would be performed 
by our Foreign Office, or the Ministry of 
Health, or by both acting together, if they 
did something to inform American people 
about what our Service is, what it does, and 
what we wish it to do in the future.” 


Although entrance into general medical 
practice is not easy, the situation has im- 
proved through initial practice allowances 
and a special “loading” arrangement in re- 
muneration that encourages the establish- 
ment of partnerships. The great majority 
of those entering practice do so as partners. 
The medical schools have overflowed with 
students, many of whom are the sons of doc- 
tors, and each year has witnessed a healthy 
growth in the number of physicians. The 
trainee general practitioner scheme makes 
the transition into medical practice easier 
for hundreds of inexperienced doctors. Yet 
the general picture is one of greater oppor- 
tunity for physicians to practice their skill— 
and under conditions immeasurably better 
than England has ever known before. The 
very small proportion of emigrating doctors 
suggests that the Health Service offers ad- 
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vantages that make medical practice in Eng- 
land especially attractive. 

The doctors have attained a large measure 
of financial security, which includes a gen- 
erous pension. Compared with their eco- 
nomic status before World War II, they have 
done significantly better under the Health 
Service. They are one of the most highly 
paid groups in England, When their posi- 
tion has shown evidence of slipping, as it did 
in the early years of the Service and again in 
1956, they pressed for an increase, and after 
a struggle won substantially what they de- 
manded, 

There is no very accurate way to measure 
the effects which the Health Service has had 
upon the doctor-patient relationship. The 
very vagueness of the term makes for con- 
fused thinking, since it means so many dif- 
ferent things to people. To one person, 
bedside manners and leisurely treatment are 
the main criteria for judging the doctor- 
patient relationship; to another, the test is 
effective treatment without any frills. If 
the former is accepted as the standard, then 
it can be argued that there has been some 
deterioration under the Health Service, since 
the physician's approach by necessity has be- 
come more utilitarian. He is not likely to 
give as much time to a Health Service pa- 
tlent as he would to a private one who is 
willing to pay for a prolonged consultation. 
But the quality and adequacy of the treat- 
ment have not suffered under the health pro- 
grom, nor has there been any decline in the 
doctor's professional or even friendly interest 
in his patients, Indeed, the practitioner, 
who can now offer so much more in the way 
of complete medical treatment, is able to put 
his relationship with the patient upon a more 
enduring foundation. 

The physician is far more effective clini- 
cally because he can minister to all patients, 
irrespective of their economic status, and 
he can give them whatever treatment is re- 
quired. No longer does he ask himself, as 
he once did, whether a patient can afford to 
go to the hospital or purchase certain yery 
expensive but vital drugs. No longer does 
he hesitate to visit a patient for fear his 
visit may be interpreted as an excuse to col- 
lect an additional fee. Under the Health 
Service, need determines treatment and there 
is no means test. 

“What the Health Service has done,” pro- 
claimed the Times (London), “is to insure 
that the discoveries of the research labora- 
tories and institutions of the world are 
made freely available to every citizen of these 
islands to an extent that was not possible 
under the pre-1948 system.“ And in Parlia- 
ment, a Member made this observation: One 
of the things that the Health Service has 
done, and a very important thing it is, 
is to eliminate the fear of the economic con- 
sequences of serious or protracted illness, 
the fear of the doctor's bill. Anybody who 
goes across the Atlantic, as I did for a fairly 
brief period last autumn, can see very quick- 
ly what a real fear this is in Canada and the 
United States. The knowledge that a seri- 
ous illness can run away with one's life sav- 
ings, and probably put one into debt in no 
time at all, constitutes a neurosis in itself. 
That is something, thank Heaven, that we 
e been able to eliminate here once and 
or all.“ 


The Philippine War Damage Claims 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
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to include in the Recorp a letter which 
I have just received from Mr. P. W. 
Reeves, whose friendship I have enjoyed 
for more than 20 years. On account of 
having spent a number of years in the 
Philippines, particularly since the early 
part of 1946, Mr. Reeves is in position 
to furnish first-hand facts as to why the 
Philippine war damage claims should be 
paid now. He points out many valid rea- 
sons why the additional 22% should be 
paid to the individual claimants who 
were paid 524% percent of their claims 
in 1946. Mr. Reeves’ only interest is 
to see that justice and fairplay is done 
to the Filipino people and that healthy 
and amicable relations between the 
United States and the Philippines con- 
tinue without the slightest interruption. 

The letter reads as follows: 

MANILA, PHILIPPINES, June 15, 1962. 
Hon. GEORGE W. ANDREWS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Groxex: Each year since 1950 a bill 
has been introduced in the U.S. Congress - 
to complete the payment to the claimants in 
the Philippines. During the past 12 years, 
each war damage bill has been pigeon- 
holed or sidetracked or postponed for con- 
sideration in a succeeding Congress. This 
$73 million authorization now pending in 
the House of Representatives is not a loan 
or a gift or a handout to a beggar nation. 
The Filipinos ‘have patiently waited since 
1946 (more than 16 years) for solemn 
promises to be honored and a just obligation 
to be fulfilled by the U.S. Government. In 
the light of the huge gifts and handouts to 
Laos, Korea, Yugoslavia, Turkey and scores 
of other countries, the patience of the 


‘Filipino people has been severely strained. 


It is not possible for the Filipinos to under- 
stand the failure of the US. Congress to act 
favorably on the war damage bill. 

It is, indeed, narrow-minded and short- 
sighted thinking on the part of some who 
feel that the 90,000 or more smaller claims 
should be paid the remaining 22½ percent 
and, at same time, oppose payment of the 
claims of the large firms, industries and 
corporations, The owners of the large firms 
and corporations in the Philippines were 
pioneers; they had courage; and they were 
farsighted and had vision. To a great de- 
gree the owners and executives of the large 
corporations in the Philippines are respon- 
sible for the progress and advancement made 
by the Filipino people. These large cor- 
porations blazed the trail, granted higher 
wages and medical care and gaye the Fili- 
pinos a better way of life. After the Japa- 
nese were driven out of the Philippines, 
many of the large firms and corporations 
greatly assisted in looking after the sick and 
destitute, the hungry and the homeless. 
These large corporations are due the greatest 
measure of credit for the rehabilitation of 
the entire country. As is well known every- 
where, wars are devastating to property, to 
lives, and to the morale of the people. 
After the Japanese war machine laid waste 
a large portion of the Philippines, including 
most of the principal cities, hunger spread 
throughout the country. Manila was 50 
percent destroyed and the law enforcement 
agencies collapsed with the result of wide- 
spread crime which was beyond contre). 
When civil government was finally reestab- 
lished the country’s moral condition was 
in a terrific state. When a country is over- 
ridden with social ills, time is required for 
a complete recovery. Commencing in 1946, 
leaders in the Government and large busi- 
ness firms carefully planned rehabilitation. 
Business leaders knew that the Filipinos had 
a long, rugged and uphill road to travel. 
The large firms and corporations assisted 
and guided the Filipinos on that road to 
rehabilitation, Factories, office buildings, 
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and business houses owned by those large 
corporations were destroyed. It is most un- 
just and unfair for anyone to oppose the 
payment of the claims of the large corpora- 
tions for the huge losses suffered. 

An acknowledgment of the war damage 
debt was made when the 52% percent of 
each claim was paid in 1946. The claimants 
who received 52% percent of their claims are 
certainly entitled to payment of the remain- 
ing 2214 percent. After having paid each in- 
dividual claimant 5244 percent of his or her 
claim, it is utterly ridiculous—yes it is the 
height of asininity—to even suggest that the 
remaining 22½ percent of each claim (a 
total of #73 million) be paid to the Govern- 
ment of the Philippines and not to the in- 
dividual claimants. 

The Filipinos are a proud race. They 
are proud of their traditions, their heroes, 
their heritage. They are filled with pride. 
Although the Filipino is modest, meek, 
courteous and respectful, you cannot belittle 
or look down upon him. The Filipinos have 
never wavered in their loyalty to the United 
States of America. They have not waved 
the flag and recounted their deeds of heroism 
and unflinching courage which they dis- 
Played while fighting side by side with the 
Americans at Bataan and Corregidor. The 
Filipinos are not beggars. They have 
Waited patiently for justice to be done. 
They cannot understand why so much as- 
sistance and consideration has been given to 
Other countries which have shown little or 
no loyalty to the United States. No country 
in Asia or any other part of the world has 
shown loyalty and friendship to America 
Such as the Philippines has manifested on 
Many occasions when America faced a crisis. 

It is not out of place to point out, as an- 
Other reminder for the members of the 
US. Congress, that when the Mitsubishi 
bombers and Zero fighters finished their 
deadly work at Cavite, Olongapo, and Ma- 
nila and thus forced the US. Asiatic 
Fleet to withdraw from Philippine wa- 
ters, and when Japanese bombs were destroy- 
ing lives, churches, schools, and homes, the 
Filipinos stood their ground and did not 
Waver in their steadfast loyalty to the United 
States. The heart-rending story of Bataan 
is still fresh in the minds of the Filipino 
People. The world knows that for four long 
Months at Bataan, Filipinos and Americans 
fought and died side by side with courage 
and Heroism never before surpassed in all 

. It is known by everybody that on 
Bataan there were 7 Filipino soldiers for 
each American soldier. The world knows 
that on Bataan the Filipinos and American 
Soldiers battled against an army almost 
four times the combined Filipino-American 
Strength. The enemy army at Bataan was 
Well equipped and the Japanese soldiers were 
Seasoned. The hungry and exhausted 
Filipino and American soldiers waged a bat- 
tle against overwhelming odds—a battle 
Which will stand out when appraised with 
the whole history of human warfare. Ba- 

revealed to the world the genuineness 

and depth of Filipino-American friendship 
t superb stand which the Filipinos 
Made against impossible odds on Bataan 
Save America four months to recover from 
the staggering blow which was dealt to the 
United States at Pearl Harbor. The entire 
free world shudders when thought is given 
to what would have happened to the United 
States and to all civilization if the defenses 
or Bataan had crumbled and surrendered 
under the first terrific onslaught of the 
enemy. We all know that the defenses 
Surrendered at Hong Kong, Singapore, Java 
and other places when the first blows were 
Struck by the Japanese. The Filipino sol- 

ers and the Filipino people have given a 
receipt in blood for all that America has 
done for the Philippines. 
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New industries in the Philippines required 
U.S- dollars for payment of machinery, etc. 
This industrialization program has dug deep 
into the dollar reserves of the country. The 
US. dollars authorized by the $73 million 
war damage bill, now pending in the US. 
Congress, will greatly help the economy of 
the Philippines at this time. The Members 
of the U.S. Congress and all America must 
not forget that an economically strong Phil- 
ippines furnishes the free world with an- 
other friendly nation to remain in the dem- 
ocratic fold. A more powerful, a more 
strongly established and wealthier Philip- 
pines guarantees more allied strength to 
combat the threat of communism. The Re- 
public of the Philippines is of major impor- 
tance to the United States economically, 
militarily, and politically. The United States 
of America needs the Philippines as much as 
the Philippines needs the assistance of the 
United States. 

As Secretary of National Defense before 
he was elected President of the Philippines 
in 1953, the late and beloved Ramon Magsay- 
say liquidated the Huks and put the Com- 
munists out of business in the Philippines— 
and the ugly head of communism has not 
shown itself since. Filipinos are the same 
as Americans in their hared for communism. 
Certainly the loyalty and devotion of the 
Filippino people and their “never say die“ 
soldiers is ample proof of the wisdom of the 
American policy in the Philippines during 
the last 60 years. 

The Philippines have served as America’s 
show window of democracy in Asia. The 
Philippines has done more than any other 
country to help America’s prestige in Asia. 
If the Philippines were to turn against 
America, or if America were to turn thumbs 
down on the Philippines at this time, it 
would be very difficult for America to sell 
democracy to any other country in Asia. 
That part of Asia which remains free is 
watching the Philippines. The lawmakers 
of the U.S, Congress should remember that 
American-Filipino friendship is a two-way 
street. It is not just a one-way street that 
points to the United States; the other end 
of the street points toward the Philippines. 

With kindest personal regards, I remain, 

Sincerely, 
Paul W. REEVES. 


Communist Military Design on Spain 
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HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in many 
previous addresses in the Congress, I 
have emphasized that the operations of 
the international Communist conspiracy 
are planned with strategic insight of 
high degree. 

If one will review the territorial 
changes that have occurred since World 
War II, it is obvious that they have been 
directed in large measure toward secur- 
ing control of strategic water route 


areas. Already the round-the-world: 


water route is well on its way toward 
bolshevistic domination, with Indonesia 
controlling the routes between southeast 
Asia and Australia, Nasser in charge of 
the Suez Canal, and Cuba threatening 
the flank of the Panama Canal. The 
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last still rests under the sovereignty of 
the United States. 

The remaining key spot in the round- 
the-world water route is the Strait of 
Gibraltar but tremors of approaching 
difficulties there have been felt. 

In an article by Anthony Harrigan in 
the May 18, 1962, issue of U.S.A. on 
“Communist Military Design on Spain,” 
the dangers that lie ahead for that 
strategically located country are admir- 
ably summarized. 

The article, which follows, is com- 
mended for reading by all Members of 
the Congress: 

COMMUNIST MILITARY DESIGN ON SPAIN 

(By Anthony Harrigan) 

On August 10, 1961, 10 guerrillas armed 
with submachineguns attempted to sabotage 
the central power station of the Mirabia Dam 
at Orbaiceta, Spain, in the vicinity of the 
Franco-Spanish border. The attempt failed. 
This attack was planned by Valentin Gon- 
zales, known as El Campesino, former com- 
mander of the 27th Assault Division in the 
Spanish Civil War during the 1930's. 

This abortive attempt at sabotage may be 
viewed as the beginning of a future terrorist 
campaign on Spanish soll In all likelihood, 
the campaign will be mounted from bases in 
North Africa, as the Castro revolution was 
launched from a training base in Mexico. 

The Orbaiceta raid points up the need for 
clearer understanding of the politico-military 
situation that now confronts Spain as a re- 
sult of nationalist revolutionary activities in 
Algeria and Morocco American Government 
Officials, and also the general public, should 
comprehend the strategic significance of 
Spain and the character of threats facing 
that country. Moreover, they should un- 
derstand the nature of Communist inten- 
tions regarding the Iberian Peninsula. 

History shows that Spain and Portugal, 
which together form a peninsula of Europe, 
are the strategic keys to the continent. The 
Carthaginians well realized this when they 
staged their assault on Rome from the land 
that is present-day Spain. Centuries later, 
the high tide of Moorish military power 
flowed across Spain and was halted only in 
the epochal battle at Tours. 

As long as Islam possessed Spain, Europe 
had a dagger pressed against its side. 

Napoleon's downfall was caused in large 
measure by his failure to control the Iberian 
Peninsula. 

In World War II. Nazi control of Spain and 
Gibraltar would have turned the Mediter- 
ranean into a German lake. The Soviets of 
today are as alert to the strategic 
of Spain as were the conquerors of former 
times. 

For some years, the Soviet strategy in the 
Mediterranean has been clear to observers. 
It is to control, directly or indirectly by 
spurious national liberation movements, the 
entire southern shore of the Mediterranean 
from the Suez Canal to the Atlantic Ocean. 
They regard this strip of North Africa as a 
land bridge that will enable them to ap- 
proach Spain and Portugal. If the two Iber- 
lan countries were to be captured, the rest 
of Europe might be secured with relative 
ease. France would have Communist mili- 
tary forces on its southern border and the 
entire body of NATO would be outflanked 
on land. 

Communist penetration is heavy in North 
Africa. Red Chinese military advisers have 
assisted the Algerian rebels (the FLN). Mili- 
tary supplies have been sent from East Ger- 
many, some of it by means of transshipment 
through Guinea across the Sahara. Rus- 
sian Mig fighter planes are now in the pos- 
session of Morocco, These planes fiy from 
bases constructed by the United States and 
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from which the U.S. Air Force has been re- 
quired to evacuate, These and other devel- 
opments clearly illustrate the worsening of 
the Western position in North Africa. 

Today, the United States relies heavily 
upon the use of air and naval bases in Spain. 
The Strategic Air Command has large in- 
stallations at Torrejon, outside Madrid; at 
Zaragossa, in the north; and at Moron, near 
Cadiz in the south. Very elaborate naval 
facilities have been built at Rota and else- 
where. Hundreds of millions of dollars have 
been spent to build a pipeline to supply fuel 
to these bases. These installations are a 
thorn in the side of the Soviet Union, In 
any terrorist campaign directed at Spain, 
the operational and supply facilities would 
be among the principal enemy targets. If 
sabotaged, the Western security position in 
Europe would be endangered. 

While the Orbaiceta raid was launched 

from French territory, this is not likely to 
happen again. The De Gaulle government 
has taken Valentin Gonzales into custody 
and has conducted searches for caches of 
arms. 
If a terrorist campaign is to be effectite, 
it must be waged from a base where opera- 
tions are politically permissible. This means 
North Africa—either in an Algeria controlled 
by the FLN, or in Morocco. 

The political base for a terrorist campaign 
already is in existence, as the Pyrenees raid 
makes plain. Indeed, Ian Gilmour, report- 
ing in the New Republic, asserts that the 
Russians “supply money, and above all, radio 
stations.” There are, he says, “9 or 10 
Communist stations broadcasting, and in 
particular the Radio Espafia Independiente, 
sent out from Prague.” 

Robert Held, writing in the Frankfurter 
Allgemeine, declares that what took place at 
Orbaiceta is “the European premiere of the 
early stages of the Cuban revolution, when 
Castro's rebel began their struggle in the 
heart of the Sierra Maestra.” Mr. Held also 
states that Gonzales had been in contact 
with the Spanish-Portuguese revolutionary 
group known as DRIL (Revolutionary Direc- 
tory for Iberian Liberation) to which En- 
rique Galvao belongs. He is the notorious 
hijacker of the Portuguese ship, 8S Santa 
Maria. Mr. Held says that Fidel Castro is the 
ideal of these revolutionaries and “their 
purpose is to introduce revolutionary Cas- 
troism Into Spain.” $ 

A Castro in Spain would be even more 
dangerous to the NATO countries that the 
real Castro is to the United States, for no 
water barrier exists to prevent direct attacks. 

Fully to understand the seriousness of 
Communist intentions with respect to the 
Iberian peninsula, it is necessary to grasp 
the emotional significance of Spain to the 
Communist international leadership. As D. 
M. Priedenberg explains in the New Repub- 
lic, leftists from all over Europe moved to 
Madrid, Spain, in November 1937. “The 
men involved with the work of the Interna- 
tional Brigade,” writes Mr. Friedenberg, 
“later became the cream of Communist 
leadership. Among them was the German 
Ulbricht, the Yugoslay Tito, the Czech Gott- 
wald.“ Now in the 1960's, however, a Com- 
munist assault on Spain may be chiefly 
inspired by Red Chinese and Cuban Com- 
munists working in cooperation with sym- 
pathizers in north Africa. 

Deutsche Korrespondenz reports growth of 
Red Chinese military influence in Africa as 
far east as Somalia at the horn of Africa and 
as far west as Morocco. Moreover, a 
thorough reading of Algerian documents re- 
veals the extent of the FLN’s ideological de- 
pendence on the Red Chinese and determi- 
nation to carry the war beyond Africa. In- 
deed, in this connection, it is well to bear in 
mind the old North African saying, “Africa 
begins at the Pyrenees.” 
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In “Algeria; Hour of Decision,” by Ibrahim 
Shukrallah, there Is an allegation that the 
Algerian war has been “indirectly subsidized 
to an enormous extent by the United 
States.” It also is necessary to recall that 
the All-African People's Conference, held in 
Tunis in 1960, voted “to form an interna- 
tional force of African volunteers, similar to 
the International Brigade, which fought on 
the Republican side in the Spanish civil 
war.” 

If the FLN becomes the lawful agent in 
Algeria, the Western position in Spain will 
be in graye danger. Only recently, the FLN 
moved sharply to the left—to the Red Chl- 
nese position—when Ben Youseef Ben 
Khedda, leader of the so-called “China wing” 
of the FLN, became head of the provisional 
Algerian government regime. At his right 
hand is Abdekhafid Boussouf, 34 years old, 
who is described by the Wall Street Journal 
as a man “who has expressed violently anti- 
Western views.” This man is regarded as the 
future Che“ Guevara of Algeria with the 
same interest in aggression against Spain 
and Portugal as displayed by Fidel Castro 
against South and Central America, Indeed, 
an Algerian victory—resulting in the return 
of thousands of rebels from Morocco and 
Tunisa to Algeria—would create grave inter- 
nal problems for Algeria. 

Creation there of a new public enemy, 
Spain, would serve the FLN in the same 
manner as the hate campaign against the 
United States has served the Castro regime 
in Cuba. The difference is that the Castro 
government has been unable to engage in 
terrorism against the United States, whereas 


How, then, would attacks be made against 
Spain and where would they be directed? 

It should be borne in mind that the FLN 
is one of the most successful guerrilla and 
terrorist forces in the world today. For 7 
years it has resisted the French Army with 
all its skill and modern equipment. Fur- 
thermore, invading forces from North 
Africa unquestionably would involve Span- 
ish subversive elements such as those which 
constituted the raiding party in the 
Pyrenees last A 5 

Nor should the Cuban influence be 
ignored. In Cuba today are Communist 
elements useful in a campaign of terrorism 
against Spain, Still politically active there 
is Col. Alberto Bayo, a Spaniard who 
instructed Fidel Castro's original guerrilla 
group at a secret camp outside Mexico City. 
Bayo, when a colonel in the Spanish Civil 
War, was in charge of the expedition against 
the Balearic Isles. In more recent years, 
Colonel Bayo trained forces of the Caribbean 
Brigade, which Salvador Rivero Martinez— 
spokesman of the Mexican Nationalist 
Party—declares to be of “indisputably Com- 
munist origin.“ With experienced Spanish 
exile guerrilla leaders such as Gonzales and 
Bayo, plus the terrorist experience of Com- 
munist-influenced North Africans and the 
financing and other assistance from the 
Soviet Union and Red China, a terrorist 
campaign against Spain, with its complex 
the U.S. military bases, would be a grave 
threat to the security of Europe. 

It might be argued that such forces would 
lack the big weapons needed in modern war- 
fare. But as James Burnham wrote in Ord- 
nance last February, The more powerful 
the new weapons that exist, the more primi- 
tive the weapons that are actually used. 
Castro conquered Cuba with small arms, 
mimeograph machines, and portable radio 
transmitters.” 

A combination of hit-and-run raids, plus 
a Castro-type war from a secure position in 
the mountains is the most likely pattern 
of Red war against Spain, 

First of all, an orthodox landing on Span- 
ish soil would be out of the question, be- 
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cause Spain has adequate conventional land 
and sea forces to repel a direct attack. 

To understand the military possibilities 
open to terrorists in Spain, it is imperative 
to know the geography of that land. Hit- 
and-run raids would have to be made under 
cover of darkness, If Soviet bloc submarines 
were available, the raids could be made at 
any point along the long Spanish coast. But 
if such craft were unavailable, which is the 
more probable: situation, then such raids 
would have to be mounted from fast motor 
torpedo boats which could come in and get 
out quickly. A raid from surface craft, even 
40-knot PT types, would restrict the raid- 
ing area to a line of coast approximately 
150 miles east and west to Gibraltar. 

What could be accomplished by such mis- 
sions? The answer is terrorism in the con- 
ventional sense—destruction of public 
facilities, bomb throwing to terrify the 
populace, and the kidnaping of Spaniards. 
Indeed the Spanish already have complained 
that some of their people have been kid- 
naped by Moroccan irregulars operating in 
Spanish Sahara. Moreover, it should be re- 
called that kidnaping was a main tactic 
employed by Fidel Castro's forces. 

Because of the wildness of the Spanish 
coast east of Gibraltar (a region of bold and 
rocky headlands), it would be difficult to 
patrol against Red raiding parties. 

The terrain in this area also suggests that 
it could be the site for a Castro-type moun- 
tain base, Here are the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, a range of high peaks south of 
Andalusia. Several of these exceed 10,000 
feet, and thus are above the line of per- 
petual snow. Deep transverse valleys follow 
one another in close succession. Alpine 
lakes also are a feature of this region pro- 
viding the ideal hole-up spot in southern 
Spain. Small groups of guerrillas would be 
able to operate in these mountains, even 
as Fidel Castro’s forces were able to qperate 
in the Sierra Maestra. And with raiding 
forces striking the nearby coastal region, the 
guerrillas would be in even more advanta- 
geous position than the Castro units were. 

From such a mountain area, a politico- 
military force could move out to terrorize 
and possibly control the entire Iberian 
peninsula. This is the full extent of the 
hia pias danger posed by the Orbaiceta 
T: 
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HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in Amer- 
ican life, women play a vital and highly 
significant role—if sometimes less her- 
alded, than their male counterparts—in 
the development and progress of our 
Nation. r 

In these fast-advancing times, we are 
undergoing far-reaching changes: eco- 
nomically, industrially, vocationally, psy- 
chologically. 

Education, of course—both formal and 
informal—continues to be a vital neces- 
sity in an increasingly complex life. 

Recently, the University of Wisconsin 
conducted a special study concentrating 
upon the problems and goals of “The 
Educated Woman.” 

Revealing informative factors relat- 
ing to women’s efforts to make an even 
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country, I ask unanimous consent to 
have an article entitled The Educated 
Woman” printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE Epucarep WOMAN 


There is a growing concern in this coun- 
try that we are failing to take full advantage 
of one of our most valuable resources—the 
educated woman. More often than not, 
Women who have been trained in one of the 
Professions or who have valuable natural 
abilities, have had their talents and energy 
Siphoned off into areas which do not co- 
meide with their educational background, or 
do not refiect their creative desires. 

In recognition of this problem, the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin recently sponsored a 
Survey which was designed to study “the 
Problem of the utilization of willing woman- 
Power and the need, if any, for continuing 
education of women.” 

The study was undertaken after certain 
Beneralizations had been established. In 
brief, it was felt that “many educated 
Women, even those trained in the profes- 
Sions, are not now employed,” and “of those 
Who are employed, too many are doing jobs 
Which do not reflect the professional train- 
ing which they have acquired.” As a result, 
Srowing “feelings of dissatisfaction” have 
been detected among the educated women 
of the United States. These have grown 
from the fact that “more women are being 
educated than ever before.“ and “more wom- 
en find themselves approaching middle age 
Physically fit, mentally alert, and more ener- 
Betic than ever before.” In addition, “wom- 
en are no longer physically and emotionally 
exhausted at the end of their child-bearing 
years,” and many women are just beginning 
to realize the full potential of their mental 
and physical capabilities at 40 or later. 

With these facts in mind, there has been 
a growing tendency on the part of leaders 
in several segments of our society to explore 
the possibilities of ways in which to increase 

e number of women—particularly married 
Women—utilized in the professions where 

© greatest needs and the greatest per- 
Sonnel shortages exist. Also, there has been 
Some thought given to ways in which to re- 
Neve the frustrations of those women who 
have ceased to participate in some form of 
Creative activity, but who have nothing left 
but time on their hands after their chil- 
dren have grown up and left home. 

The Wisconsin efforts to survey a repre- 
Sentative group of educated women began 
in the summer of 1961. Dean of Women 
Martha Peterson and a small group of 
Women, including Patricia Tautfest, Ruth 
Doyle, and Anne Rogers, all of Dean Peter- 
son's staff, Emily Chervenik, director of the 
unlversary placement bureau, and Mrs. Kath- 
ryn Clarenbach, an interested citizen, met 

Madison to study the problem. With the 
assistance of a $500 grant, secured through 
the efforts of Prof, Fred H. Harrington, vice 
President of academic affairs, the group sent 
Sut 2.600 questionnaires to 3 groups of 
Women in Dane County—faculty wives, 
doctors’ wives, and lawyers’ wives. 

There were two reasons for the selec- 
tion of these groups,” Dean Peterson’s com- 
Mittee reported. They were easily identi- 
fiable and could be surveyed without too 
Much difficulty. Also, it was supposed (and 
later proved) that the wives of the members 
Of these three organizations would include 
Women of relatively high educational at- 
tainment—would, in other words, provide a 
Sample of the kind of women who would be 

terested in further university work. 

One thousand one hundred and twenty- 
one of the women surveyed had sent in a 
reply to the questionnaire by the cutoff 
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more significant contribution to our 


time. The ages of those responding varied 
from 21 to 89. Of this group, 171 were in 
the 25- to 27-year bracket; 195 were from 30 
to 34, and 191 were between 35 and 39. There 
were 172 between the ages of 40 and 44, and 
123 were from 45 to 49. 

The majority of the women surveyed in- 
dicated that they were not especially in- 
terested in gainful employment, but pre- 
ferred an opportunity to further their 
education for their own personal gratifica- 
tion. The study also revealed that there are 
a great many women who have the potential 
to make a significant contribution to teach- 
ing and research now and in the future at 
the university. 

After culling through the questionnaires 
and establishing certain facts, Dean Peter- 
son's group made some basic recommenda- 
tions which they feel will benefit the univer- 
sity as well as the women surveyed. They 
feel that some provision should be made 
within the university to accommodate the 
special student who wants to continue his 
or her education at a pace that will not 
conflict with certain other required duties 
normally considered outside the realm of 
college experience. The group feels that this 
provision for the reeducation of interested 
Wisconsin women will accomplish several 
things. Among them are: It will provide 
these women with a means of enriching their 
lives after the necessities involved in raising 
a family have been lifted; it will also be help- 
ful in providing our society with a corps of 
well-trained professionals who can make a 
definite contribution to our society; and it 
can add a group of highly motivated stu- 
dents to the university undergraduate and 
graduate body that would be capable of in- 
jecting a feeling of dedication into the learn- 
ing experience of other students. 

In charting a course for the assimilation 
of this body of educated women into the 
stream of University of Wisconsin programs, 
Dean Peterson's group felt that it is con- 
sidered important that program planning be 
simultaneous with efforts to develop satis- 
factory employment opportunities both with- 
in the university and the community at large, 
so that women who make the effort to be- 
come employable will not be disappointed. 
This can be developed through the regular 
university placement facilities. 

“The woman who wishes further educa- 
tion with no vocational end in view is as 
important to our planning as the one who 
seeks a job,“ the group points out. Edu- 
cation for cultural enrichment is the legiti- 
mate alm of many of the women who 
answered the questionaire, as well as of 
many women in the general population. 
Learning for its own sake is still an im- 
portant aspect of our system of higher edu- 
cation.” 

In viewing the problems of the educated 
women as resulting from the changing na- 
ture of our society, the committee observed 
that, in order to avoid, or at least antici- 
pate some of the problems that already exist, 
“we must haye increased efforts with un- 
dergraduate women, to encourage them to 
make flexible lifetime plans, realistically 
appraising the world they face. Today's 
female undergraduate will marry younger 
than her mother. She will perhaps have 
more children, but will have them closer to- 
gether than her mother did. She may be 
through bearing children by age 26. Her last 
child will be well along in school by the time 
she is 35. She is apt to be a grandmother at 
40. By age 45, her days as a mother will end, 
presenting her with 25 to 30 years in which to 
make a life of her own.” 

With the facts revealed by the survey in 
mind, the position of a special assistant to 
the dean of women has been created to 
“formulate specific long-range proposals to 
facilitate the entry of the university into the 
area of women's continuing education.” 


As a direct result of the survey and the 
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interest shown in it, the university spon- 
sored a conference on the continuing edu- 
cation of women which was held on the 
campus last winter. Nearly 300 women at- 
tended the conference which began with a 
general session and later was broken down 
into 6 discussion groups ranging over such 
topics as: nursing and medical technology, 
social work, job opportunities, teaching, 
course work for degrees, and courses for per- 
sonal enrichment. University faculty mem- 
bers and representatives of certain State 
agencies participated in the sessions, giving 
freely of their talents and advice. 

The main result of the conference was to 
indicate to the women who were members 
of the original survey group ways in which 
they could find an effective outlet for their 
professional abilities or their creative ener- 
gies. The conference also reinforced the 
original finding that the educated woman 
does have a definite place in our society and, 
with appropriate counseling, she can take 
advantage of the many opportunities avail- 
able to her. In the meantime, the university 
is continuing to study ways to make the con- 
tribution that the educated woman has to 
offer even more meaningful. 

As Dean Martha Peterson explains it, “The 
program is not designed to urge every woman 
to take a job or go to school. It is aimed 
at making it possible for each woman to 
develop and use her talent and abilities in a 
worthwhile way, giving her satisfaction and 
making her community a better place in 
which to live. We hope it isn't just a Madi- 
son program, but statewide. It needs the 
ideas, help and support of every women and 
man in the State.” 


Report of Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
include in my remarks a copy of the re- 
port of the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation to the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress 49th Annual National 
Convention, which was held in Washing- 
ton in May. I again had the honor to 
serve as chairman of the committee. 
Much of the credit for this report be- 
longs to J. W. Grimes, State engineer 
of South Dakota, vice chairman of the 
committee, to Ival V. Goslin, chief en- 
gineer and secretary of the Upper Colo- 
rado River Commission, secretary of the 
committee, and to William E. Welsh, sec- 
retary-manager of the National Recla- 
mation Association, 

I am also happy to include a list of the 
members of the committee, as follows: 
NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS 

Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation: 


Chairman: Congressman J, EDGAR CHENO- 
WETH,' Colorado. 

Vice chairman: J. W. Grimes, Pierre, S. 
Dak.; chief engineer and executive officer of 
the State water resources commission. 

Secretary: Ivai V. Gosling Salt Lake City, 
Utah; executive director, Upper Colorado 
River Commission. 

Members: William S. Gookin Phoenix, 
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Ariz., chief engineer, Arizona Interstate 
Stream Commission; Representative B. F. 
Sisk, Fresno, Calif., member, Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee; Representative 
Byron G. Rogers, Denver, Colo., and Harold 
H. Christy, Pueblo, Colo., director, National 
Reclamation Association; George L. Crook- 
ham, Jr., Caldwell, Idaho, president, Guffey 
Water Development Association; Robert 
Smith Topeka, Kans., water resources 
board; Henry Lange, Ord, Nebr., Twin Loups 
irrigation district; Representatives Walter S. 
Baring, Reno, Ney., Member, Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee; John P. Murphy, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., secretary, New Mexico 
Reclamation Association; Fred Fredrickson, 
Valley City, N. Dak., Washington represent- 
ative, Greater North Dakota Association; 
Frank Raab, Oklahoma City, Okla., execu- 
tive director, Oklahoma Water Resources 
Board; Representative Al Ullman, Baker, 
Oreg., member, Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee; J. W. Grimes; Pierre, S. Dak., 
chief engineer and executive officer, State 
water resources commission; Frank W. 
Ebaugh, Jacksonville, Tex., secretary, Texas 
Coordinating Water Committee; T. W. Jen- 
sen, Salt Lake City, Utah, secretary-man- 
ager, Utah Water Users Association; Mike 
McCormack, Richland, Wash.; and State 
Senator Earl T. Bower, Worland, Wyo. 


Mr. Speaker, the report of the com- 
mittee follows: 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND 
RECLAMATION 
INTRODUCTION 


The irrigation and reclamation committee 
was established in 1957, “to formulate a 
policy and program for the continued or- 
derly development by irrigation and recla- 
mation of. our water and land resources in 
the arid and semi-arid regions of the West 
and to suggest ways whereby the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress may better 
cooperate and coordinate its efforts with 
those of the National Reclamation Associa- 
tion and the advocates of reclamation irriga- 
tion.” 

This committee has been instructed to 
deal only with matters of general policy. 
Individual projects are to be considered by 
the national projects committee of the 
Rivers and Harbors Congress. 

As the work of this committee has pro- 
ceeded, it has become increasingly apparent 
that reclamation, which once was limited 
primarily to the development of irrigation 
and reclaiming the undeveloped arid and 
semi-arid lands of the West, is today a vastly 
different program. Today it is a multipur- 
pose program, covering almost every phase 
of water resource development, including not 
only irrigation, but flood control, navigation, 
municipal and industrial water, fish and 
wildlife, recreation, and hydroelectric power. 
The program ls one which can and must be 
adjusted to meet the specific needs of the 
particular area wherein it is applied. It isa 
program which should in the national in- 
terest, receive the coordinated, cooperative 
efforts from all Members of Congress to as- 
sure multiple-purpose water resource de- 
velopments, each with special adaptation to 
the special water control and water use needs 
of the various sections of the country. 

Insofar as the irrigation aspects of the 
program are concerned, it should be recog- 
nized that today the common man in Amer- 
ica enjoys a higher percentage of meat, fresh 
fruits, and green vegetables in his diet than 


1 Present at committee meeting. Also in 
attendance were Mr. Morris Alton and Mr. 
Leonard Yocum of Ohio; Mr. Lewis B. Sew- 
ard, of Texas; Mr. Phil Maestas, of New Mex- 
ico; Mr. J. E. Whitten, of Colorado; Mr. 
William E. Welsh, secretary-manager of the 
National Reclamation Association; and Mr. 
a Reed of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 
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in any other nation on the face of the globe, 
This fact, so vitally important to the health 
of the American people, is due in a very large 
measure to the cattle feed, the green vege- 
tables, and the fresh fruits which are grown 
in the irrigated areas of the Western States. 
It is not the irrigated areas which give rise 
to the problems of surplus agricultural pro- 
duction. Quite the contrary, it is through 
the availability of irrigation that farmers 
in the semiarid region of our Nation are 
enabled to elect to grow crops that are not 
in the surplus category. It is these irrigated 
areas that must furnish the needed food pro- 
duction to maintain the high standard of 
nutrition which we in this country have 
achieved. 

In spite of this real and urgent need for 
increases in the irrigated acreages we find 
that in our present reclamation program 
the development of new lands plays only a 
minor role. In the current program for fis- 
cal year 1962, less than 6 percent of the costs 
are for the development of new lands. There 
is an additional 24 percent of the cost for 
bringing irrigation to dryfarming areas, sup- 
plementing present irrigation supplies, and 
rehabilitation and betterment programs. The 
remaining 70 percent of the fiscal year 1962 
reclamation program is an investment in 
multiple-use purposes other than irrigation. 

It is for these reasons that this committee 
believes that we must make real and ac- 
celerated progress with the irrigation and 
reclamation program which is vital to our 
national economy. 

IRRIGATION PROJECT RELATIONSHIPS 

The term “irrigation project” has far- 
reaching meanings which are not reflected in 
this name. a 

Under Federal reclamation laws, Federal 
investments for multiple-purpose projects 
are justified only if a feasible irrigation proj- 
ect exists with municipal and industrial 
water supplies, recreational opportunities, 
fish and wildlife enhancement, pollution 
abatement and other multiple purposes be- 
ing incidental justifications. These inciden- 
tal purposes are included in an irrigation 
project when and where Federal evaluations 
show worthwhile irrigation projects. Con- 
sequently, the term “irrigation project” has 


eanings 
which the terminology itself implies. Such 
terminology includes water control and wa- 
ter supplies for all needful purposes. 

Such irrigation project developments 
create new, additional, renewable economic 
bases for each project area, the region and 
the Nation. They are the stabilizing islands 
in the vast areas of our country whose prin- 
cipal economic problem is the wide fluctua- 
tion of gross annual income. To satisfy the 
requirements of Federal repayment policies 
in these areas the residents create special 
improvement districts with power to levy 
taxes. Users of Federal electric power, whose 
power rates include a large share of the pay- 
ments for irrigation water service, share in 
payments. Also sharing in project payments 
are conservancy district-type taxing power 
organizations, whose members are not the 
direct beneficiaries of irrigation or other 
purposes, but are the beneficiaries of the 
increased general business opportunities. 

Irrigation agriculture is the major source 
of the special features of our national die- 
tary standards (lettuce, 93 percent; broccoli, 
84 percent; as 63 percent; canta- 
loupe, 82 percent; celery, 60 percent; prac- 
tically all olives, dates, figs, nectarines, and 
lemons). These foods are in demand. The 
demand is g. The health and well- 
being of our Nation’s people in large part 
are attributable to these fruits and vege- 
tables made available throughout the year. 

Tho success of stockraising in the arid and 
semiarid grazing land empire is vastly im- 
proved, qualitatively and quantitatively, by 
the irrigation project feed base. Meat, too, 
is increasingly in demand throughout our 
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Nation. The assurance of feed supplies for 
Stock lessens the hazards of stock growing 
and makes more efficient the present and 
future supplies of meat products. 

Much of our semiarid cropland areas (and 
more humid lands, too) have little choice 
as to crops to be grown, consequently, sur- 
pluses have created national problems, Ir- 
rigated agriculture reduces crop surpluses by 
permitting a choice of crops to be grown, 
proyiding opportunities for diversification 
and offering incentives for new agricultural 
enterprises. All aspects of our national 
economy benefit. 

COORDINATION NEEDS 


In recent years many agencies, both public 
and private, have made analyses of problems. 
related to water resources development. 
Most of these studies have recognized that 
the basic problems vary over the Nation 
with climatic and geographical conditions. 
Concentrated effective efforts to carry out 
the recommendations of these studies for the 
solution of water resources development 
problems on a national, State or local basis 
continue to be lacking. 

Problems in the South are associated with 
soll improvement and farm practices. Here 
we find the Soil Conservation Service pro- 
grams necessary and effective. In the Mid- 
west, the enhancement of navigation by the 
Army Engineers is a major effort. In the 
East, flood control, beach erosion, harbor im- 
provement, and pollution control are of sig- 
nificant proportions. In the West, the prob- 
lem is a lack of water, or not having the 
water at the right place at the right time, 
Reclamation and irrigation of lands through 
water storage and river regulation are neces- 
sary prerequistes to provide homes and op- 
portunities. i 

All of the above-mentioned programs, and 
others, are both worthy and necessary to the 
economic welfare of the local areas and the 
Nation. All deserve the support of those 
who are sincerely interested in developing 
the natural resources of the United States for 
greatest benefits to our citizens. Members 
of the National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
should direct their efforts to informing Mem- 
bers of the U.S. Congress from thelr respec- 
tive States of the importance of coordinated, 
cooperative efforts by all Members of Con- 
gress to plan and construct multiple-purpose 
water resources projects with the necessary 
adaptions to the special water-control and 
water-use needs of the various regions of 
the Nation. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


The irrigation and reclamation committee 
of the National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
recommends support for the following pol- 
icies for multiple-purpose water resources 
development projects where irrigation is one 
of the purposes. 

1. Multiple-purpose water resources de- 
velopment should be the primary objective 
of Federal feasibility evaluations, including 
special accentuation of the water control and 
water use needs of localities, regions, the 
Nation. Any single purpose or combination 
of purposes may be dominant (flood control, 
pollution abatement, municipal or industrial 
water supply, irrigation, navigation, recrea- 
tion, fish and wildlife, power or other) but 
whatever the major purpose, optimum de- 
velopment for all purposes should be the 
primary objective. We cannot afford to do 
less, 

2, All benefits, direct or indirect, that ac- 
crue from water resources projects should be 
evaluated in order that the full worth of 
such projects to the river basin and to the 
Nation may be known. 

3. More realistic and uniform standards 
and criteria for project evaluation consistent 
with modern technology and our expanding 
economy are urgently needed. 

4. The Congress of the United States 
should continue to establish the policies and 
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criteria under which all Federal water re- 
sources projects will be authorized and built. 

5. Water resources authorization and con- 
Struction should proceed in an orderly and 
eficient continuous pattern in order that the 
Tuture needs of a dynamic growing economy 
Will be met. 

6. Procedures under which Federal water 
Tesources projects are investigated and re- 
Ported should be simplified. 

7. The use of revenues derived from elec- 

power phases of river basin facilities to 
Assist in the repayment of irrigation project 
costs has proven beneficial and should be 
Continued. 

8. The use of conservancy-type districts 
Capable of taxing all project beneficiaries has 
Proved to be of great value in sponsoring 
Water projects and in enhancing their fi- 
Nancial feasibility. The creation and use 
Of these districts under State law should be 
encouraged. 

9. Federal water resources projects should 
15 developed in conformity with State water 

Ws, 

10. All costs of investigating Federal water 

developments, including those for 
reclamation and irrigation, should be non- 
reimbursable in recognition of the prin- 
ciple that the evaluation of such develop- 
Ments is in the national interest, 


11. The conservation and development of 
the Nation's water and land resources should 
accelerated in keeping with anticipated 
future needs, 
SPECIAL RECOMMENDATION 


Because of interest expressed at commit- 
tee hearings in 1961 and 1962 by representa- 
tives from States, other than the 17 western 
Teclamation States, the irrigation and rec- 
lamation committee recommends that mem- 

p on this committee be expanded to 
include representatives from all other States 
having an interest in irrigation develop- 
ment and who desire representation on the 
Committee. The board of directors of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress is 
hereby petitioned to amend its instruc- 

ns to its committee on irrigation and rec- 
tion to embody said committee ex- 

n. 


SUMMARY 

The above principles and recommendations 
are hereby presented to the National Rivers 
and Harbors with the request that 
Tull support be given to all aspects of multi- 
Ple-purpose development and utilization of 
the Nation's water resources, 

The committee on irrigation and reclama- 
tlon recommends adoption of this report. 


Karl Marx Said He Was for Free World 
Trade Because That Was the Fastest 
Way To Communize the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, after 
listening to this debate on a bill which 
to to give the President the power 

Teduce tariffs even below the present 

Tates, can only lead to more and 
imports of many commodities from 
kountries abroad where wage rates are 
rom 50 to 500 percent below the wages 
-Paid to our factory workers. 
8 Thousands of factories in the United 
tates have already been forced to close 
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their doors due to foreign competition 
and low tariffs. 

For example most of the millwork fac- 
tories in my own State of Iowa have, 
during the past 5 years, been forced out 
of business due to the lowering of tariffs 
on the things they manufactured. 

Hardly a single hardwood plywood 
plant in the entire United States is still 
operating, due to foreign competition. 

The proponents f this bill can talk 
from now on in support of this bill, but 
the real down-to-earth facts are, that 
to reduce tariffs on any commodity 
manufactured in the United States can 
only add insult to injury for our economy 
from top to botton. And our farmers 
will suffer in the backwash. 

Under present circumstances, how, 
I ask in all sincerity, can anyone vote to 
give this President or any President the 
power to reduce tariffs, even with all the 
so-called safeguards provided in this bill, 
while good American wage earners by 
the tens of thousands are losing their 
jobs because of the very low tariffs on 
imports already in effect? Facts are we 
are fast heading for free world trade. 
Karl Marx; the daddy of communism in 
one of his last speeches, said, “I am for 
free world trade because that is the 
fastest way to communize the world.” 
Mr. Speaker, to lower our tariff more, 
would surely be playing right into the 
hands of the Commies, 


Clark University and Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the wave 
of nonviolent protest by southern Negro 
college students against denials of equal 
opportunity to enjoy community facili- 
ties has been carried on often in the 
face of great hostility. While violence 
and jail sentences have been publicized, 
little has been said, and less done, about 


the sanction, imposed on many of the 


student participants, of expulsion from 
college. Clearly this is a most serious 
penalty for young Negroes, whose em- 
ployment prospects are so limited even 
without the additional educational 
handicap. 


A highly commendable solution has 
been offered by Clark University in Wor- 
cester, Mass., which proposes to give a 
scholarship to a southern student who 
has been expelled from college for par- 
ticipation in nonviolent civil rights ac- 
tivities. The student body, supported by 
the president of the University, Dr. 
Howard B. Jefferson, and by the dean 
of the college, Dr. Robert F. Campbell, 
has appealed to the citizens of Worces- 
ter for the scholarship funds on the 
ground that expelled Negro students 
“are being unjustly denied their right 
to an education.” 

I strongly commend the Clark Uni- 
versity administration and student body 
for this excellent project and very much 
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hope that it succeeds and is widely emu- 
lated throughout the country. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be inserted in the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks the letter which the Clark 
University student body sent to south- 
ern students, and the letter sent by the 
president and dean of the University 
to Scarlet, the Clark weekly newspaper. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


CLARK UNIVERSITY AND CIVIL RIGHTS 
(Copy of a letter sent to southern students) 


CLARK UNIVERSITY, 
WORCESTER, Mass. 

The students at Clark University, Worces- 
ter, Mass., are offering in honor of their 75th 
anniversary a scholarship to a southern stu- 
dent who has been expelled from his or her 
college or university for participation in non- 
violent civil rights activities. We feel that 
the expelled students have been unjustly 
denied their right to a higher education. As 
we are not in a position to change the stat- 
utes and regulations governing the expul- 
sions, we believe that this scholarship will 
be a contribution to the defense of academic 
freedom. 

Students eligible for this scholarship must 
have been either in their junior or senior 
years at a 4-year accredited liberal arts in- 
stitution. Realizing the difficulties involved 
in a new student's transferring credits and 
adjusting to a new academic environment, 
we will limit consideration to students who 
have maintained a B minus or higher average. 
As this is a student project, funds are being 
raised for just 1 year of study (1962-63 aca- 
demic year). However, if the recipient main- 
tains an average in the upper half of his 
class, he will be able to apply for a regular 
Clark University scholarship. The amount of 
the scholarship offered by the students will 
be based on financial need. Most scholarship 
students find it necessary to be employed 
from 10 to 15 hours a week. We are pre- 
pared to find the recipient suitable employ- 
ment to supplement his funds. 

If you are interested in applying for the 
Clark University 75th anniversary scholar- 
ship, it is necessary to follow this ure: 

1. Send college transcript (and high school 
transcript, if attainable) and all available 
test scores to Dr. George Merriam, director 
of admissions, Clark University, Worcester, 


2. If any difficulties arise in the obtaining 
of the transcript, please send a letter to Miss 
Susan Davis, Clark University, Worcester, 


3. After examining your transcript, if the 
scholarship and admissions committees feel 
that you are eligible, you will be notified, 
Upon notification, the proper application 
forms will be sent to you. 

4. Please return the forms as quickly as 
possible. 

Enclosed you will find bulletins concern- 
ing Clark University. If you have any fur- 
ther inquiries concerning either Clark or 
the scholarship, please contact Miss Susan 
Davis, Box 191, Clark University, Worcester 
10, Mass. 

Yours for freedom, 
THE CLARK UNIVERSITY STUDENT BODY. 


LETTERS FROM PRESIDENT JEFFERSON AND DEAN 
CAMPBELL TO SCARLET, THE CLARK WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPER 


CLARK UNIVERSITY, 
Worcester, Mass., March 27, 1962. 

I have been greatly pleased to read in re- 
cent issues of Scarlet that Clark students 
have undertaken the task of raising money 
for a scholarship to aid a student from the 
South who has been expelled from his col- 
lege or university because of participation in 
nonviolent civil rights activities. This seems 
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to me to be a valuable and imaginative 
project for the students to undertake. 

American college students are sometimes 
criticized for their apathy with respect to 
social and political issues. This action on 
the part of our students is certainly dealing 
with one of the great social concerns of our 
day and is a demonstration that students 
are not always apathetic. 

I also feel that raising money for this 
kind of scholarship reflects the basic spirit of 
Clark. We have been justly noted for an 
atmosphere of freedom and for the conscious 
attempt to create a human community con- 
sisting of individuals from a variety of na- 
tional, racial, and religious backgrounds. 
Personally I wish to express the hope that 
this undertaking meets with complete suc- 
cess. 

HOWARD B. JEFFERSON, 
President. 
MARCH 27, 1962. 

I am writing to express my enthusiastic 
support for the southern scholarship project. 

There is no more urgent social or moral 
issue in this country than the issue of civil 
rights and I am delighted that the Clark 
student body has shown its concern in this 
practical and humane fashion. 

This project also refiects, I believe, a gen- 
uine desire to develop a greater diversity in 
our student body. 

On both of these grounds I urge the most 
generous support of this scholarship project. 

ROBERT F. CAMPBELL, 
Dean oj the College. 


Faith in God Is America’s Secret Weapon 
l EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my rcmarks, I should like 
to have inserted in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the text of my 
press release on the occasion of my in- 
troduction of a House joint resolution 
to amend the U.S. Constitution so as to 
allow prayers to be offered in the course 
of any program in any public school or 
other public place in the United States 
as follows: 


Barinc stated that, although 
over one-third of the world’s population may 
be enslaved to communism, there is no rea- 
son why America should ever fall under its 
domination. We are told in the Scriptures 
that “one with God is a majority“ our 
Nation, under God, has the power to with- 
stand and overcome the enemy if our people 
will arouse themselves and if they will rise 
to the occasion. 

Through praise and thanksgiving to God 
for the blessings which we now enjoy, 
through faith in the promises of God to His 
people, and through courage to act upon 
these promises, we have the mightiest weap- 
ons known to man to bring about our de- 
liverance. Herein lies our strength and our 
protection, faith in God is America’s secret 
weapon, and it is a defense which cannot 
be equaled by the efforts of a godless enemy. 

I have therefore today introduced a reso- 
lution in opposition to the recent decision 
by the Supreme Court to ban prayers in 
schools. This resolution would amend the 
U.S. Constitution so as to allow prayers 
to be offered in the course of any program 
in any public school or other public place 
in the United States. 
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The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation— 
Declaration of Intent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


* 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to numerous questions that have 
arisen, not only in the minds of my col- 
leagues, but throughout the Nation, 
concerning the new Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation, I would submit the following 
speech delivered by the Director of that 
new Bureau, Edward C. Crafts. In 
speaking before the 40th annual con- 
vention of the Izaak Walton League of 
America, Dr, Crafts, in a clear and con- 
cise way, outlined the background and 
purpose of the Bureau, the progress made 
in organization, and, perhaps most im- 
portant of all, he declared the policies 
that the Bureau would follow under his 
direction. I recommend this speech to 
everyone interested in the future de- 
velopment of outdoor recreation oppor- 
tunities. 

The speech follows: 

TRE BUREAU OF OUTDOOR RECREATION—-DEcLA- 
RATIONS OF INTENT 


(Remarks of Edward C. Crafts, Director, 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, at the 40th Annual 
Convention and Conservation Conference 
of the Izaak Walton League of America, 
Portland, Oreg., June 21, 1962) 


A year ago my good friend, Joe Penfold, 
asked me to come to your annual convention 
in the Midwest to talk on national forest 
shorelines. Much to my regret at that time 
I could not come. 

Now, in retrospect, I am glad because much 
water has flowed along the shorelines in the 
past year and today I have the privilege of 
speaking to you on a great new opportunity 
in conservation. 

Outdoor recreation is in the ascendancy 
and I am glad to have a part in it. Our- 
rently there is being circulated a souvenir 
gold coin issued in Redding, Calif., which 
says: “1862-1962—One Hundred Years from 

to Recreation.” This is symptomatic 
of the times. 

Last month I spoke in Anchorage before 
the Western State Land Commissioners on 
the “Birth of a Bureau.” This is my second 
talk since becoming director of the new 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation and in the 
year ahead there will be numerous others 
before assorted groups of all kinds. This 
series of talks during the formative year of 
the bureau will set the tone, establish sights, 
outline policies, explain work, and possibly 
create stature in the public mind. In short, 
these initial talks sould form our charter 
and pledge to the American people. So I 
approach them with great hope and great 
care. 

Today I wish to restate by way of back- 
ground a few of the points made in the talk 
at Anchorage and then make some state- 
ments of policy and declarations of intent. 

I know of no more suitable rostrum for 
such declarations than before the Izaak 
Walton League which this year is 40 years 
of age and whose patron saint was born 
over 350 years ago. Your organization is 
without question one of the outstanding 
conservation organizations of America with 
wide ranging interests, diversity of member- 
ship, and much emphasis on recreation. 

Let me pause for a moment to pay tribute 
to Joe Penfold—your conservation director— 
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who had much to do with conceiving the 
1958 statute which created the Outdoor Rec- 
reation Resources Review Commission and 
who served as a distinguished member of 
that Commission. On the concluding day of 
the White House Conference on Conserva- 
tion last month, Joe was awarded the Con- 
servation Service Award of the Department 
of the Interior by Secretary Udall. In mak- 
ing the award that afternoon Secretary Udali 
said that Joe reminded him of Western 
mountain men of days gone by—not very 
large but all cougar. 

Let me also recognize Assistant Secretary 
John Carver who is here today and who will 
speak to you tonight. John is my longtime 
friend, presently my boss, and a country law- 
yer who made the big time. He is likeable, 
forthright, a fighter and has put his shoul- 
der to the wheel to help get this Bureau 
off the ground. 

Tomorrow you will hear Laurance Rocke- 
feller, Chairman of the Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission, who, as I 
said before in Anchorage, is one of the most 
dedicated, sincere, and forward-looking citi- 
zens it has ever been my privilege to know. 
His interest in the welfare of this Bureau 
and in recreation and conservation in gen- 
eral has never flagged. 

Add to these men I have mentioned the 
names of Senator Clinton Anderson, Secre- 
tary Stewart Udall, and Congressman Wayne 
Aspinall and you have the group that is 
going to make this Bureau and its objectives 
a living reality. We are coming down the 
pike together, 

I shall not review here the work of the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Com- 
mission other than to say there were some 
50-odd recommendations falling into 5 
general categories and the creation of the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation was one of 
these 5. Although I have not seen his 
talk, I rather suspect that Mr. Rockefeller 
will speak to you about the findings of the 
Commission which he chaired, 

Following the report of the Commission to 
the President and to the Congress on Janu- 
ary 31, a series of events followed with a 
rapidity that is remarkable in government. 

The Commission committed itself on Jan- 
uary 31. The President in a message to the 
Congress committed himself to creation of 
both the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation and 
a Recreation Advisory Council on March 1. 
Secretary Udall activated the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation on April 2 and the Presi- 
dent created by Executive order a Cabinet- 
had Recreation Advisory Council on April 
27. 

In his message on conservation the Prest- 
dent sald: 


“This Bureau will carry out planning func- 
tions already assigned to the Interior and 
will administer the program of Federal as- 
sistance for State agencies I am proposing 
below. This new Bureau will serve as a 
focal point in the Federal Government for 
the many activities related to outdoor rec- 
reation and will work and consult with the 
Departments of Agriculture, Army, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare and the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, with 
other governmental agencies in implement- 
ing Federal outdoor recreation policies.” 


In the secretarial order of April 2, the 
Secretary declared that the Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation would be responsible for 
coordination of related Federal programs; 
stimulation of and provision for assistance 
to the States; sponsorship and conduct of 
research; enco t of interstate and 
regional cooperation; conduct of recreation 
resources surveys; and formulation of a na- 
tionwide recreation plan on the basis of 
State, regional, and Federal plans. 

The Executive order regarding the Advi- 
sory Council declared that: “The Council 
shall provide broad policy advice to the 
heads of Federal agencies on all important 
matters affecting outdoor recreation re- 
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Sources and shall facilitate coordinated ef- 
forts among the various Federal agencies.” 
In the same order, the Secretary of the 
Interior was made responsible, in consulta- 
tion with other members of the council “for 
developing methods and procedures for Im- 
Proved interagency coordination in the de- 
velopment and carrying out of national out- 
door recreation policies and programs.“ 

In addition, pending legislation (S. 3117 
by Senator ANDERSON and others and HR. 
11165 and identical bills by Congressman As- 
PINALL and others) would authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to prepare and 
maintain an inventory of outdoor recreation 
Needs and resources; prepare a system of clas- 
sification of outdoor recreation resources; 
Conduct studies, public information, and 
carry out education and interpretation pro- 
grams; request Information, data, and re- 
Ports of other Federal agencies; and assist 
the States in meeting the outdoor recreation 
needs of their citizens and visitors by pro- 
viding financial assistance on a matching 
basis for the preparation of plans for State 
outdoor recreation programs. 

Hearings have been completed on S. 3117 
by the Senate Committee on Interior and 

Affairs and I think the companion 
House measures may be considered shortly. 
It is always dangerous to predict congres- 
Sional action but I think this bill has a 
reasonable chance of enactment this ses- 
Sion. One other measure, S. 543, would direct 
& study of the recreational qualifications of 
Certain specified shorelines, of shorelines 
Within the national forests, and would au- 
thorize $25 million matching grants to the 
States to acquire lands for outdoor recrea- 
tion purposes along our shorelines. Land 
Conservation fund bills to provide for Fed- 
€ral acquisition of lands for recreation pur- 


Poses are also x 
These are the basic guidelines for the 
bureau. Where do we stand with respect 


to progress? 

Organizationally we are fortunate to have 
Lawrence Stevens, formerly deputy director 
Tor studies of the Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission, as associate di- 
Tector of the bureau. John Shanklin, a 
long-time and widely known and respected 
Career forester on the staff of the Secretary 
Of the Interior, is to be one of two assistant 
directors. The other may be announced 
Shortly. There will be six divisions: Plan- 
Ring and surveys, cooperative services, Fed- 
eral programs, research, education and in- 
terpretation, and administration. The re- 
®Ponsibility for certain functions heretofore 
Carried out by the Park Service under the act 
Of June 23, 1986, in nationwide planning 
and in cooperation with the States has been 
assigned to the bureau. In time there will 
be field offices. 

In the top staff we are seeking individuals 
Whose backgrounds and experience will give 
us needed balance between the various Fed- 
eral agencies primarily involved in recrea- 
tion, the States, educational and research 

titutions, and conservation organizations. 

è are also seeking balance in the various 
Phases of recreation, including parks, ‘fish 
and game, mass recreation use, wilderness, 
and recreation both as part of a complex of 
Uses and as the dominant use. 

It is our hope soon to have the first meet- 

of the President's Recreation Advisory 
uncl. We are moving to establish pro- 
cedures for promoting improved interagency 
°Oordination in outdoor recreation. A num- 
ber of Special projects have been assigned to 
bureau for broad-scale, high-level ex- 
amination. These include the Pictured 
Rocks area in northern Michigan, the so- 
Called Whiskeytown Complex which involves 
the Trinity, Lewiston, Shasta, and Whiskey- 
Reservoirs in northern California, the 
gash area in Maine, the Allegheny and 
Raystown Reservoir areas in Pennsylvania, 
and so on. 
I come now to 16 declarations of intent. 
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These are my personal creed. They are what 
I believe. They are the policies I intend 
to pursue. 

1. Outdoor recreation needs to be vigor- 
ously advocated across this land and in 
chambers where policy is made. I hope to 
be one of those advocates and to balance 
enthusiasm with realism. Sometimes a 
tinge of evangelism may even be in order. 
My old dean and mentor, Sam Dana of the 
University of Michigan, once told me that 
the trouble with me was that I was all logic 
and no emotion. I hope to prove him 
wrong. 

2. There needs to be national and non- 
political leadership in recreation. The Bu- 
reau of Outdoor Recreation as a career serv- 
ice should provide that leadership. It should 
be intellectual leadership, not bureaucratic 
aggrandizement. There needs to be effective 
articulation that reaches the public heart 
and mid. This we shall try to do. 

3. There needs to be public understanding 
that recreation is not only a renewing ex- 
perience but also serious business. It is se- 
rious national business, both because of its 
economic impact and its beneficial effect on 
the physical, cultural, social, and moral well- 
being of the American people. It is a partial 
solution to the social problems created by 
urbanization and leisure time. It is a solu- 
tion, at least in part, to the fact that man is 
not wholly suited physiologically to meet the 
technological demands placed upon him. 
Most of the hospitalizations in the country 
today are emotionally based. In this vein 
I like to think of the new organization as 
the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. We have 
heard much of the ORRRC. Now I like to 
think in terms of BORC for the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation. 

4. The recreation business is the great hope 
for economic improvement of certain rural 
portions of this country that are otherwise 
depressed. Further the manufacture and 
marketing of recreation equipment and pro- 
vision of recreation facilities have a major 
impact on our economy. Think for a mo- 
ment of what is involved in the manufac- 
ture, use and operation of sporting arms, 
fishing tackle, camping equipment, pleasure 
boats, winter sports equipment, pleasure 
trailers, recreation roads, resort hotels, mo- 
tels, lodges and dude ranches, and the rec- 
reation press. All of this we recognize in 
the new bureau, 

5. There is need to professionalize recrea- 
tion education in our colleges and universi- 
ties and with the broad gage orientation 
which I am now trying to describe. Those 
currently engaged in the work of providing 
recreation for others are made up of a multi- 
tude of disciplines—geographers, foresters, 
landscape architects, zoologists, physical edu- 
cation majors, engineers, and so on. I look 
forward to the day when recreation conser- 
vation may be recognized professionally as 
fully as forestry is today. 

There is the other side of the coin too, 
namely the education of those who wish to 
partake intelligently and effectively of rec- 
reation opportunities. I think more is be- 
ing done in this feld than in the education 
of the professional technician in outdoor 
recreation. 

6. This Bureau is and should continue to 
be small in terms of personnel and money. 
My hope is that though it be small in men 
and dollars, it may loom large in policy and 
in contribution to the welfare of the Amer- 
ican people. 

7. There will be no empire building in this 
Bureau. We have no intention to place the 
clammy hand of restraining bureaucracy on 
the initiative of other Federal bureaus, 
States, or the private sector. The 
emphasis of the Bureau should be on assist- 
ance to the States, to local Instrumentalities 
of Government, and to private enterprise, 
We hope to facilitate, to aid, and to be a 
catalytic agent. 
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8. This Bureau will not be a land-manag- 
ing agency. Its duties will be policy, plan- 
ning, long-range programs and coordination, 
As it gains stature my hope is that it might 
function in the Federal hierarchy somewhat 
as an appellate court in the field of recre- 
ation. The emphasis should be on the qual- 
ity not quantity, improvement of standards 
and facilities, attraction of better personnel, 
and broadening of vision, 


9. An unfortunate fact of life is that most 
of the people are where the land is not. 
This was dramatically impressed upon me 
recently as I flew nonstop from Anchorage 
to Chicago over Alaska and northern Canada 
with its tremendous scenery and millions of 
lakes but without a sign of human habita- 
tion or encroachment. Recreation oppor- 
tunities need to be brought close to people, 
so much of the emphasis of the Bureau will 
necessarily be in the East and on the west 
coast where our population concentrations 
occur. 


10. In the Federal area the Bureau func- 
tion will be coordination, programing, and 
promotion of Federal acquisition of certain 
properties needed for the furtherance of the 
recreation aims of our national forest and 
park systems, our wildlife refuges and game 
ranges, and the Federal reservoirs. 

11. “Coordination” is a difficult word and 
in many ways an onerous one. No power 
has been conferred on the Bureau by statute 
or by Executive flat, to impose its will on 
any other Government entity. “Correla- 
tion” is perhaps a better word. This ob- 
jective of correlation or coordination may 
be achieved through legislative review, 
budgetary review, conference, consultation, 
and the respect and stature which the Bu- 
reau may gain over a period of time as well 
as the force of public opinion which may de- 
velop behind it. 

12. This Bureau is by no means another 
National Park Service or another Forest Serv- 
ice. Its orientation, its scope, its approach 
and objectives are quite different from any 
existing agency of government, Federal or 
State. It is in a very real sense a new ex- 
periment in government. 

13. There should be, in my opinion, a Citi- 
zens Advisory Council to the Bureau and it 
is my hope to recommend one soon to Secre- 
tary Udall. 


14. The emphasis of this Bureau needs 
to be on the needs of the people whereas 
too often in the past the emphasis in out- 
door recreation has been on the utilization 
of a resource. 

15. During the few years that I shall be 
Director of this Bureau I intend to push 
vigorously for the legislation, funds and 
policy that to me are in the public interest. 
There will be no pussy footing around; 
but by the same token political expertese 
will be involved here and the meshing of 
goals with the art of the possible. 

16. Finally, I should say I have little 
patience with plans that do not lead to 
action. I have no desire that this bureau 
engage in academic or stratospheric plan- 
ning which finds its use only in the libraries 
and with doctoral candidates. Planning and 
programing to me are primarily significant 
in direct relation to the results stemming 
from them. 

In conclusion, let me remind you of two 
points which the President made in his 
talk at the recent White House Conference 
on Conservation. In emphasizing the need 
to apply science to conservation, the Preil- 
dent said that the successful application of 
science to conservation may result in a 
great deal more lasting benefit to a particu- 
lar country than first in space. He 
also said: 1 don’t think there is anything 
that could occupy our attention with more 
distinction than trying to preserve for those 
who come after us this beautiful country 
which we have inherited.” 
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The Phil Gordon Memorial Award for 
Public Relations in the Direct Selling 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, perhaps no other segment of 
business in the United States better ex- 
emplifies the free enterprise competitive 
spirit that has been the bulwark of our 
economic system than the direct selling 
industry, those men and women who do 
the daily person-to-person selling of 
American products, 

One of the most significant awards in 
recognition of the direct selling industry 
is the annual Phil Gordon Memorial 
Award, sponsored by Bozell & Jacobs 
Advertising Agency, one of the country’s 
outstanding advertising and public rela- 
tions agencies, in memory of the late 
Phil Gordon, a prominent advertising 
agency man who was a driving force in 
the direct selling field. 

I am pleased to call to your attention 
and to the attention of our colleagues 
the following background information on 
the Phil Gordon Memorial Awards and 
a letter dated June 8, 1962, from Mr. 
Nathan E. Jacobs, listing this year's win- 
ners. The awards were presented at the 
annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Direct Selling Companies recently 
held in Washington, D.C. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
these documents herewith in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD: 

BOZELL & JACOBS, INC. 
Chicago, IN., June 8,1962. 
Hon. Bon WILSON, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Bos: The presentation of the Phil 
Gordon Memorial Awards by Bozell & Jacobs, 
Inc, at the recent annual meeting of the 
National Association of Direct Selling Com- 
panies in the Nation’s Capital, is one of 
the best comparisons of the advantages of 
our American system of free enterprise with 
the Communist economic program. 

Direct selling, which has been responsible 
for more successes in the famed Horatio 
Alger manner than any other field of busi- 
ness is the epitome of free enterprise, as 
stated by Mr. Louis W. Goldberg of Watkins 
Products, Inc., of Winona, Minn., in receiv- 
ing an award for outstanding individual 
achievement in public relations for his com- 
pany and for the association representing 
several millions of persons employed in the 
direct selling industry. 

“Men and women from every walk of life 
selling their products and services in direct 
selling programs are the personification of 
the original Yankee salesman who did not 
have the resources of four-color advertise- 
ments in magazines or commercial jingles 
scattered between the million dollar TV color 
programs,” said Mr. Goldberg. 

“The direct selling field often introduces 
products which become staple items in cata- 
logs and retail outlets throughout the United 
States,” said Mr. Goldberg. “It offers great 
opportunities to the so-called common man 
who desires independence in a business of 
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his own and the chance to display his ability 
and industriousness.“ 

“This is salesmanship that is ageless, for 
it begins with the youth in his teens while 
going to school, in order to supplement the 
family income. It is also a great source of 
satisfaction and added income to make life 
more pleasant and meaningful for those who 
have retired from their lifetime employment, 

“It offers the opportunities of working in 
the morning, afternoon or evenings, either 
every day or certain days of the week. It 
makes possible the utilization of spare time 
by hundreds of thousands of housewives to 
earn extra income and it also provides many 
thousands of students the opportunity to 
help pay for higher education. 

“It serves its customers with nearly every 
type of consumer product and permits dem- 
onstrations where the product is eventually 
to be used.” 

Others who were winners of the publie re- 
lations awards were representatives of the 
following three companies: The Electrolux 
Corp., of New York City, Stanley Home Prod- 
ucts, of Westfield, Mass.; Sarah Coventry, 
Inc., of Newark, N.Y, These are companies 
which employ thousands in the direct sell- 
ing divisions as well as in the manufacture 
of their fine products. 

Bozell & Jacobs honors these men in the 
direct selling field for their contribution to 
the increase of our gross national product, 
as it does those who sell through the other 
channels of distribution and marketing. 

Sincerely yours, 
NATHAN E. JACOBS. 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON THE PHIL 

GORDON MEMORIAL AWARD 


The Phil Gordon Memorial Award was 
first presented in 1951 by the National Asso- 
ciation of Direct Selling Companies to honor 
the member company in the direct selling 
industry that was doing the outstanding 
job of public relations at National, State, 
and local levels. 

This award was named for the late Phil 
Gordon, a prominent advertising agency man 
who devoted much of his life to the direct 
selling business. Actually, this award was 
created to stimulate interest and activity 
among all direct selling companies to inform 
the general public, industries, and Govern- 
ment offices about the significance and value 
of the direct selling method of distribution, 
and particularly about the noteworthy civic 
5 of people and companies in this 
field, 


Though many companies have won this 


award, in the span of 12 years, one company 
has proved to be most outstanding in its 
public relations programs, and has won this 
Phil Gordon Memorial Award for 7 consecu- 
tive years. This is the Watkins Products 
Co., of Winona, Minn. In fact, their con- 
sistently fine public relations program tended 
to discourage the interest and activity of 
smaller direct selling companies, so in 1956, 
two additional Phil Gordon Memorial Awards 
were created to the achievements 
in this industry in the following categories: 

1. National public relations program. 

2. Local community public relations pro- 
gram. 

3. Special events public relations program. 

Other direct selling companies who have 
won this award in previous years include 
Tupperware, Inc., of Orlando, Fla.; Fashion 
Frocks, of Cincinnati, Ohio; Easterling Co., 
of Chicago, III.; American Ceramics, Inc., of 
Santa Monica, Calif.; Emmons Co., of New- 
ark, N. T.; Fuller Brush Co., of Hartford, 
Conn.; Avon Cosmetics, of New York; and 
Coppercraft Guild, of Taunton, Mass. 

Though this award is made in the name of 
the National Association of Direct Selling 
Companies, it is sponsored by Bozell & Ja- 
cobs, Inc. Each year, the companies of the 
association submit entries to be considered 
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by independent judges representing various 
phases of public relations, such as publishers 
and editors of magazines, heads of better 
business bureaus and noted authorities in 
the field of public relations. 

As a result of the public relations efforts 
of the association and member companies, 
many hundreds of thousands of men, women, 
and children have had gainful occupations 
selling American products to the American 
public. 


So That Others May Eat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr, SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, a 
thoughtful editorial on a subject of great 
concern to all of us appeared in the June 
18 edition of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor. How to feed the starving millions 
in the world and raise the standard of 
living in the underprivileged countries 
are questions which plague abundance- 
rich Americans. The decade-for-devel- 
opment program advanced by U Thant 
provides a plan. The will to execute it 
must be stirred. I commend this edi- 
torial as a stirrer. 

The editorial “So That Others Can 
Eat,” follows: 

So THAT OTHERS CAN Eat 

U Thant has now produced the grand de- 
sign for world development. It is breath- 
taking. 

Here are facts and figures, on a scale so 
vast that nothing heretofore has equaled 
them, yet as neat as à pin. A target growth 
rate of 2½ to 3 percent above the popula- 
tion increase, A doubling of the present rate 
of capital investment. A spread to all other 
industrial countries of the remarkable rate 
of aid from the United States—roughly 1 
percent of national output, 

A decade of development which would lift 
income in the rest of the world by one- 
fourth at the end of the 10 years. 

The program could have been designed by 
any conservative. Its goals are well within 
the norms which are proved possible. Capi- 
tal investment is large, but a doubling of the 
present modest rate is not unreasonable. 
Private capital will share the task with gov- 
ernment loans—and a good share of the 
latter will go to private industry. 

There is even an estimate of the number 
of new jobs—2 million in the Unitde States 
alone—which such a decade would create. 

A corporation expanding its product and 
market might have set practical percentage 
goals like these. Yet raised to the level of 
world development, as it can be, the very 
scope of the plan becomes radical. For all 
its Western, industrial conception the Com- 
munist governments could not oppose it. 
They have, in fact, approved. 

One reason is the need which cannot be 
argued. U Thant used the most dramatic 
illustrations In his report to the U.N. Eco- 
nomic and Social Council which contains the 
Decade of Development program. Nearly 
2 billion people earn less than the equivalent 
of a loaf of bread a day, he sald. Nearly half 
the world’s adults cannot read or write. Two- 
thirds of the world's population is under- 
nourished. 

These are devastating figures, especially in 
a world where rich countries easily spend 10 
times more for defense than is needed for the 
U.N. program. 
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We have had big visions before but the 
Spirit of this one is practical. No more is 
called for, in proportion, than the load the 
United States has carried easily for 15 years. 
The U.N. has machinery, experienced and 
functioning. But this is no dream of world 
Unity; In the tradition of the charter sover- 
elgn countries would also carry on their own 
ald programs. 

These are times when the conscience of 
men and women—and particularly of young 
Peopie—is aroused. Everyone wants to know 
What he or she can do. Projects like inter- 
Hational student and other exchanges, like 
the Peace Corps, are inordinately popular. 
So should the Decade of Development be. 

overnments will not pay for it sponta- 
neously, Someone has to put the bite on 
them. This is a citizens’ job, so that others 

n eat, 


Friebolin Writes “Blues” About Cleve- 
land Federal Building Woes 
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HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr, Speaker, Judge 
Carl Friebolin, Federal referee in bank- 
ruptey in the northern district of Ohio, 
is a very young man of 84 who disposes 
Of some 250 to 300 bankruptcy cases a 
Month, writes the annual city club anvil 
Tevue, and plays a good game of tennis. 
However, even the vigorous Judge Frie- 

lin finds the revolving doors in Cleve- 
and's Federal building to be mankillers 

move. To express his feeling on the 
Subject, the Judge has put his “bill of 
plaints” to music. Believing my 
Colleagues will enjoy his wit, I am in- 
Sluding the following article from the 
Cleveland Press of June 22, 1962: 
FRIEBOLIN WRITES “BLUES” ABOUT FEDERAL 
Bunde Wors 

Carl Friebolin, who is the longest suffering 

$ All inhabitants of the Federal Building on 


lic Square, has put his bill of complaints 
Music. 
passt week he wrote a simple letter com- 
aining that the revolving doors are man- 
0 to move. There was no noticeable 
Provement, even though he sent copies to 
both Ohio Senators and a Federal judge. 
Now he really lets em have it with a 
Melodious restatement of his beef against 
doors, plus the complaint that elevators 
Unreliable and slow and that the build- 
Ing itself is grimy and an eyesore. 
He sings In part: 
Other towns have Federal buildings, clean 
and new, 
Sure ain't had a decent bath since 1902, 
ut I guess we'll have to learn to make it 


0. 
pal that new one, out in Erieview. 
volving doors that don’t revolve—why č 
N. just don’t know, 
Ow and then it takes three men to push 
and make the darn things go, 
And a son want to get up to the upper 
oor, 
You Ting the bell and stand and wait— 
Iy then wait some more, 
© got the Federal Building blues." 


aie tebolin has sharpened his skills at melo- 

Seba needling as one of the chief authors 
years of the city club anvil revue. 

Buil Persons with business in the Federal 

ding drew nigh and joined in the chorus. 
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His American Heritage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Lutheran Liberty League of the Em- 
manuel Lutheran Church, North Holly- 
wood, held an essay contest open to 
both junior and senior high school stu- 
dents. 

The theme was “A Young Christian 
Looks at His American Heritage.” 

The purpose was to make a sounding 
of how the American youth of today feels 
about our country. The quality of the 
essays was so very excellent that it was 
difficult indeed to select one as being 
the best. The winning essay was writ- 
ten by William Fazakerly, an eighth 
grade student of their church school, 
Laurel Hall. 

I consider this to be a very profound 
and significant statement and under 
unanimous consent I am having it 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

The essay follows: 

A YOUNG CHRISTIAN Looks aT His 
AMERICAN HERITAGE 

(By Bill Fazakerly. North Hollywood, Calif.) 

In this essay I have tried to illustrate just 
how much this great Nation is based upon 
the Bible. 

One of our most precious freedoms is the 
freedom of enterprise. If financial security 
were controlled by the Government, we 
would be losing part of this freedom and 
would be another step closer to socialism. I 
would rather fail on my own than to have my 
freedoms. taken away by the Government. 
Jesus encouraged the honest gaining of 
money on your own in the parable of the 10 
talents, which is found in Luke 19: 12-24. 

In 1787, for the first time in history, a 
group of men got together to decide on a 
form of government or a constitution. 
These men, realizing that the times would 
change and things would be different, de- 
vised a way of amending the Constitution. 
In almost 200 years there have been only 23 
amendments. This just shows how bril- 
Hantly planned our Constitution is. Today 
it is still being used and is not outdated. 
Although the times have changed, the styles 
have changed, and the ideas of civilization 
have changed, the human element is still the 
same. 

The Bible is the Constitution everyone 
should live by, and here is what it says about 
liberty: “Now the Lord is that spirit: and 
where the spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty.” (II Corinthians 3:17). I believe 
that the men who wrote the Constitution and 
formed our Republic's Government were in- 
spired by the spirit of the Lord; and as long 
as we walk with God and stick to spiritual 
principles, we will keep our liberty. 

The Bible also warns against too much 
freedom (anarchy). “But take heed lest by 
any means this liberty of yours become a 
stumbling block to them that are weak.” 
(I Corinthians 8:9.) This says that some 
people can't use their freedom; therefore a 
government is needed. 

The Bible also tells us how to use our 
liberty. “For, brethren, ye have been called 
unto liberty; only use not liberty for an oc- 
casion to the flesh, but by love serve one 
another“ (Galatians 5:13.) And, “As free, 
and not using your liberty for a cloak of ma- 
liciousness, but as the servants of God.” (I 
Peter 2:16.) The Bible tells us to serve God 
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with our freedom. If we do, we shall realize 
the responsibility that goes hand in hand 
with freedom, and we shall love and serve 
one another. Under communism you have 
no freedom; therefore, you cannot serve God. 
As you move away from God, you move away 
from freedom and toward communism and 
atheism. 

Our “Pledge of Allegiance" also mentions 
God, as does every other great document of 
this country. The phrase, one Nation under 
God,” shows that this great country was 
founded on spiritual principles. In the fol- 
lowing Bible verse, think of God as the rock 
and our Nation as the house: “Therefore 
whosoever heareth these sayings of mind, and 
doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise 
man, which built his house upon a rock: 
And the rain descended, and the floods came, 
and the winds blew, and beat upon that 
house, and it fell not; for it was founded 
upon a rock.“ (St. Matthew 7: 24-25.) 

As the fight for the ratification of the 
Constitution went on, some States made 
amendments to the Constitution. The first 
10 of these amendments were called the 
Bill of Rights. The Bill of Rights reserves 
more rights for the people of this land, such 
as the right to serve in the State militia, the 
right against unreasonable search and seiz- 
ure, the right to bear arms, the right of trial 
by jury, and many others. Therefore, it has 
much significance in our daily lives. “Doth 
our law judge any man, before it hear him, 
and know what he doeth?” (St. John 7: 51.) 

The Monroe Doctrine is a statement of 
President Monroe that there should be no 
more colonization in the Americas, that the 
United States would recognize all existing 
colonies, and that the United States would 
not interfere with the internal affairs of 
Europe. I think the Monroe Doctrine is a 
very good policy. When we fell away from 
it, the Communists took over Cuba; now they 
have a center only 90 miles off the coast of 
the United States. If the Monroe Doctrine 
had been in existence at that time, the War 
of 1812 would not have taken place because 
we would not have been trading with warring 
European nations. This shows how impor- 
tant the Monroe Doctrine is in our interna- 
tional affairs. “The law of the wise is a 
fountain of life, to depart from the snares 
of death.” (Proverbs 13: 14.) 


“Except the Lord build the house, they 
labour in vain that build it: except the Lord 
keep the city, the watchman waketh but in 
vain.” (Psalms 127:1.) The Lord has in- 
deed built this “house,” our United States of 
America. Let all of us young Americans pray 
that this generation in which we live will 
grow to be a group of God-fearing American 
citizens, who will strive to uphold the spirit- 
ual principles upon which this great house 
was built. God help us to do this. 


Finland House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the im- 
portance of U.S. trade relations abroad 
is underlined by reports of a new com- 
mercial and cultural center to be erected 
by a group of Finish industrialists and 
ae Finnish Government in New York 

v. 

A symbol of Finland's freedom and the 
close ties between the Finnish people and 
the United States, Finland House will 
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serve as an appropriate reminder in this 
country of the courageous, freedom-lov- 
ing people of this small Nation. With 
its vigorous free enterprise system and a 
government based on democratic prin- 
ciples, it is of special relevance that the 
12-story structure is to embody a blend 
of Finnish and American architectural 
concepts. 

I ask unanimous consent to print in 
the Recorp articles that appeared in the 
New York Times, May 4 and the New 
York Herald Tribune May 8 on the new 
Finland House. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, May 4, 1962] 
MADISON AVENUE Srrx BOUGHT sy Finns— 
New CENTER Is PLANNED BY GROUP AT 55TH 

STREET 


Finlandia Center, Inc., has announced it 
has purchased the property at the southwest 
corner of Madison Avenue and 55th Street. 
The site will be used for a new Finnish cen- 
ter to take the place of the one that was 
at 41 East 650th Street until a few years ago. 

The property was bought from the Inch 
Corp. and 540 Madison Avenue, Inc. The 
sellers were represented by James Felt & Co. 
and Joseph F. Bernstein, brokers. 

The site is at 540 to 548 Madison Avenue 
and 24, 26, and 28 East 55th Street. It 
consists of four- five- and seven-story build- 
ings occupying a plot fronting 100 feet on 
the avenue and 60 feet on the street. 

Although the proposed center is in the 
preliminary stage of planning, it is expected 
to be a 12-story structure embodying a blend 
of Finnish and American architectural con- 
cepts. An unusual facility will be a sauna 
club, the Finnish version of a health club, 
employing heated rooms instead of steam- 
rooms. 

The building will be known as Finland 
House. It is expected to be ready for occu- 
pancy late in 1964. 

Space will be allocated to the Consulate 
General of Finland. now at 200 East 42d 
Street; the Finnish-American Chamber of 
Commerce, a travel agency and other offices 
required by business and governmental in- 
terests in Finland. Those agencies and in- 
terests took part in the purchase of the site 
and will share in the sponsorship of the 
project. 

The sponsors plan a restaurant that will 
serve as a showcase for crystal, ceramics, 
lighting, textiles and other craft industries 
in Finland. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, May 8, 
1962] 

New Frytanp House To Risr on East 557TH 
STREET—INDUSTRIALISTS JOIN IN PLANNING 
CENTER 
A group of Finnish industrialists and the 

Finnish Government are planning a new 

commercial and cultural center for their 

nation on the southwest corner of Madison 

Avenue and 55th Street. 

The group has formed Finlandia Center, 
Inc., and has purchased apartment and store 
buildings on the site, which measures 100 
by 60 feet and includes Nos. 24, 26, and 
28 East 55th Street and 540-48 Madison 
Avenue. 

The group paid approximately $1.75 mil- 
lion for the property and plans a total invest- 
ment of about $3.5 million for the new Fin- 
land House, a spokesman said. The bulld- 
ing, now in preliminary planning stages, will 
be about 12 stories tall and will be designed 
by a team of Finnish and American archi- 
tects. 

The structure will replace the former Fin- 
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land House at 41 East 50th Street, which was 
sold in 1958 and demolished to make way 
for an office building. 

Among major sponsors of the venture are 
leaders in Finland’s pulp, paper, and wood 
products industries, which account for the 
major share of its exports, according to Carl- 
Erik Flander of Madden Corp., sales repre- 
sentatives here for Finnish pulp and paper 
milis and a representative of the industry 
group. 

SAUNA CLUB 

A sauna club is planned for the new build- 
ing. Eero Korti, commercial secretary of the 
consul general of Finland, said “it is one of 
our contributions to the world's culture.” 

A sauna is a room lined with softwood 
in which wooden platforms ascend stairlike 
to the ceiling, he said. The room is heated 
by a stove covered with stones which retain 
heat, which can rise to over the boiling point. 
Partakers of the sauna can rest upon the 
platforms, the higher the hotter. 

Unlike steam baths, the heat is dry and is 
designed to open pores, relax muscles, and 
promote the well-being of devotees, who in 
Finland's country areas will plunge into ‘icy 
lakes or roll in the snow after the sauna, 
Mr. Korti said. “We will probably have only 
showers here,” he said. 

Offices in the new Finland House are ex- 
pected to house the Finnish consulate gen- 
eral, the Finnish-American Chamber of Com- 
merce, a travel agency, a de luxe Finnish or 
Scandinavian restaurant in native style, and 
business and government offices. The spon- 
sors hope to have the building ready for oc- 
cupancy late in 1964. 

The Inch Corp. and 540 Madison Avenue, 
Inc., represented by James Felt & Co., and 
Joseph F. Bernstein, brokers, sold the prop- 
erty for the Finnish venture. 


Hon. Francis Case 


SPEECH 
HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 22, 1962 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, it 
was with shock and deep regret that we 
learned of the death of Senator Francis 
Case, of our neighboring South Dakota. 

All of us in the Missouri River States 
have benefited from the work and in- 
terest of Senator Case in flood control, 
agriculture, conservation, and the other 
areas which are so close and so impor- 
tant to our people: We have been 
grateful for having such a statesman 
from our part of the country. 

We in Nebraska liked to feel that we 
had an extra Senator to join our two 
distinguished Members of the Senate, 
because we knew that Francis CASE was 
interested not only in his State but what 
was good for all the farmers and busi- 
nessmen and others in the Great Plains, 
throughout the Midwest and throughout 
the Nation and world. 

Senator Case was close to the people. 
They liked him. He served them well. 
His family and his State—his people— 
should be proud of him, and I hope they 
find solace in the respect which his mem- 
ory will always bear. 

“He who is greatest among you shall 
be your servant.” Matthew 23: 11. 


June 29 
Simmer Down, Orville, Simmer Down 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, the Kansas 
City Star of Monday, June 25, 1962, 
carried an editorial entitled “Simmer 
Down, Orville, Simmer Down,” concern- 
ing the tactics employed by Secretary of 
Agriculture Freeman and his cohorts in 
attempts to pressure Members of the 
House into voting for the administra- 
tion farm bill. 

The editorial points out that the du- 
ties of the Secretary are administrative, 
and while he has every right to suggest 
legislation he feels should be enacted, 
he must remember Congress is still free 
to exercise the will of the people. Mr, 
Freeman’s intemperate statements as a 
result of the repudiation of the farm bill 
by the House last week do no credit to 
his high office or the intelligence of 
America’s farmers. 

The editorial follows: 

SIMMER Down ORVILLE, SIMMER Down 

Secretary Orville Freeman's fury against 
those who opposed his farm plan perhaps 
is just one indication of why a majority in 
Congress refused to go along on a bill that 
would give the Secretary of Agriculture con- 
trol over farmers. 

As Secretary, Freeman used every political 
device available to the administration. He 
made a power drive to line up votes for his 
bill. At the showdown, the administration 
apparently thought it had the necessary 
votes. Friends of Freeman were hailing him 
as a miracle man. 

Then Congress lowered the boom and Sec- 
retary Freeman went into a great white 
rage. But even in his emotional state he 
was still the politician. His vicious attack 
was turned only on Republicans. Already 
he has indicated he would get into election 
campaigns this fall and make an issue of the 
farm program, presumably to defeat oppo- 
nents of his bill. 

At the moment, Freeman's raging state- 
ments might be passed off as ridiculous. But 
it could be a demonstration of how he would 
enforce regulations on farmers should he 
get authority over a rigid controls program. 
Some Members of the House under pressure 
to vote his way, may have sensed the danger. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is in the 
administrative department of Government. 
It is his duty to administer laws enacted by 
Congress. Also he is entitled to suggest 
progrdms for congressional consideration, 
but not to give orders. 

‘The Republicans—and 48 Democrats—who 
voted against the farm bill in the House hold 
their offices by virtue of the electorate. If 
the farmers back home were demanding the 
new farm bill, you know most Congressmen 
would have been inclined to favor it. The 
truth is, there was no ground-swell demand 
for the control legislation from farmers, The 
pressure came from the administration, spe- 
cifically the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
a few farm tion leaders. 

Considering his dedication to his controls 
program, we can appreciate Freeman's dis- 
appointment. Considering also the major 
changes the program would have brought to 
agriculture and Congress’ reluctance to 80 
along, we suggest to the Secretary that he 
now take ah objective view of the entire 
situation and then simmer down. 


1962 


Urgent Need for Federal Employees Pay 
Raise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to insert the text of a 
Statement which I submitted today to 
the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee in connection with hearings 
Which have been held recently on Fed- 
eral employees’ pay legislation. 

The statement reads as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, may I thank you for the opportunity 
Of appearing before this committee today 
&nd to commend you for the current series 
of hearings you are now holding on proposed 
legislation to raise the salaries of postal and 
Federal workers, and for the opportunity to, 
Bive you my views on this legislation. 

You are well aware of all the facts in- 
volved in the legislation before you and are 
entirely familiar with just what these bills 
entail. I would like to point out something 
that I am sure has been placed before you 
before this, and that is that the pay increase 
bill for postal employees has been endorsed 
by all postal groups, including both organi- 
Zations of post office clerks, the railway 
Carriers, and others. It also carries the sup- 
Port of the National Association of Letter 
Carriers and the Government Employees 
Council AFL-CIO. With reference to the 
Pay increase bill for Federal employees, that 

endorsed by the American Federation of 

vernment Employees, affiliated with the 
IO. Mr. Chairman, the cost of living 

in all categories has continued to move for- 
ward, Two years after the last pay increase 
that was authorized for postal and Federal 
employees, a majority of these workers find 
themselyes deeper and deeper in an economic 
hole that is not of their own making. The 
dost of the basic commodities has risen since 

e last increase of 2 years ago and the wages 
Of the worker in private industry has risen 
Proportionately, but the postal workers and 

Federal employees find themselves today 
Still trying to maintain an adequate living 
On the salary of 2 years ago. They are in an 
intolerable position, hemmed in by the wage 

ases of private business and the spiral- 
ing cost of living I mentioned before. 

As a result of this fact the Federal em- 
Ployee and the postal worker is limited at 
the present time by the salaries that were 

for them 2 years ago, the average 
breadwinner who works either for the Post 
Department or the Federal Govern- 
ment, and particularly those in the lower 

Ome grade, find that the problem of main- 
1 g an adequate standard for their fam- 
ly and themselves has increased. The postal 
Worker or the classified Federal employee 
2 either go into debt or find a subsidiary 
Irm of income to supplement the Govern- 
Ment wage he is now receiving. The average 

eral worker does not desire to do this. 
t € wants to spend all time possible with his 

amliy. If he is forced into a second position, 
there js no doubt that his efficiency insofar 
ic Federal work is concerned is hurt. This 
indeed a tremendous burden to place on 
who are devoting their lives to the 
Service of their Government either in the 
eral branch or in the Postal Department. 

A € Only possible solution to this problem is 
— increase in wages to meet the demands 
u Sur times. This increase in wages that 
Contained in the legislation now before 
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you plus the other features of the bills you 
are considering will be a great forward step 
in giving us a more efficient postal and 
Federal service and in helping to improve 
the lives of our dedicated Federal workers. 
I am in favor of this legislation you are 
now considering and I strongly urge that 
this committee report out such legislation 
favorably, effective July 1, 1962. It is my 
hope that before this Congress reaches its 
end it will have passed both Houses and 
been enacted into law. 


Market Undermining Laid to J.F.K. 
Bulldozer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the San Diego Eve- 
ning Tribune of June 6, 1962: 
ADMINISTRATION Men Aburr ItT—MARKET 

UNDERMINING LAID To JFK. BULLDOZER 

(By Sterling F. Green) 

WasHincton.—Top administration men 
admit that a deterioration of business con- 
fidence, stemming partly from Kennedy's 
battering-ram assault on the April steel 
price increase, helped make the May 28 “Blue 
Monday” stock market selloff the costliest 
since the famed “Black Tuesday” of 1929. 

The market’s irregular, accelerating de- 
cline began 5 months ago, they point out, 
for the simple reason that prices of stocks 
generally were far too high. Better yields 
could have been obtained, in many cases, 
by leaving money in savings accounts in- 
stead of investing it in stocks. 

GOT OUT OF HAND 


The shakeout was inevitable, they feel. 
But it got out of hand when “emotional sell- 
ing,” and then forced liquidation by inves- 
tors who had bought on credit, were added 
to some newly recognized facts of economic 
life. 

These facts were: 

First. That the expectation of zooming 
corporate profits this year—the thing which 
put the speculative bubble on the market 
boom—has become a forlorn hope, 

Profits are at a record high and going 
higher but no boom is in sight. Corpora- 
tions’ earnings will fall well short of what 
both Government and industry had pre- 
dicted in January. 

Second. That investors can no longer rely 
on inflation to make bad investments good 
and good investments better. A Kennedy 
bull market” began in late 1960 but on spec- 
ulation that the return of a Democrat to the 
White House would mean revived inflation. 

That idea waned when Kennedy demanded 
a place for the public at the labor-manage- 
ment bargaining table in the interest of non- 
inflationary settlements. It cied when he 
crushed United States Steel's price boost. 

SEEKS TO REASSURE 


By word and deed, Kennedy has sought to 
reassure business that his crackdown on the 
steel price increase implied no policy of in- 
tervention in free markets; that his concern 
for profits is great, because the Federal tax 
collector gets half of them; and that a 
healthy climate for enterprise and invest- 
ment is among his foremost concerns. 

But Kennedy’s assurances did not dilute 
the bitterness with which investors swapped 
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anti-Kennedy jokes as they watched billions 
in stock values erased from the quotation 
boards in brokers’ offices. The steel price epi- 
sode and the market nosedive became linked 
lastingly in the minds of many businessmen, 


AVERAGE RECOVERY 


To date the 1962 recovery is about average 
for the several postwar recessions. This gives 
the administration's planning little comfort, 
because each previous recovery has topped 
out, leaving a bigger residue of unemploy- 
ment. 

Autos have been selling in recent weeks 
at a rate of more than 7 million a year, sec- 
ond only to the grand splurge of 1955. 
Homebuilding has perked up following a 
dull winter. 

Spring retail sales have been strong. The 
rise of personal income to a present rate of 
perhaps $440 billion a year gives promise of 
a further strengthening in consumer de- 
mand. Stable prices mean that the income 
gains represent genuine growth in purchas- 
ing power. 

Industrial output in April hit another all- 
time high despite a slowdown in steel de- 
mand which came with the lifting of the 
threat of a midyear strike or price increase. 

The outlays of government alone, at all 
levels, will add $10 billion more to the na- 
tional accounts than in 1961. 


CORPORATION OUTLAYS UP 


Unofficial new estimates of corporation 
outlays for new plant and equipment indi- 
cate a rise of about 10 percent from last year. 

The dollar value of all goods and services 
produced, or gross national product, is now 
at a rate somewhere between $550 and $560 
billion a year, a record high which repre- 
sents a gain of more than $50 billion from 
the recession level of early 1961 

THEN WHAT'S WRONG? 

What's wrong then? Only these things: 

If the industry were in overdrive, on its 
way to full employment, the production rate 
by now would be $10 billion higher. Unem- 
ployment would be down to 5 percent or less 
of the labor force. Instead it has dropped 
only to 5.4 percent, roughly halfway between 
the recession rate of 6.9 and Kennedy's in- 
terim goal of 4 percent next year. 

Corporation profits, now believed to be 
somewhat above $52 billion in annual rate, 
would be closer to the $56 billion on which 
the administration built its budget-balanc- 
ing forecast of corporation tax revenues, 

RISING COSTS, COMPETITION 

The “profit squeeze” of which businessmen 
are complaining results from a combination 
of rising labor and other costs, idle capacity, 
tough competition at home and tougher 
overseas—and a White House policy against 
price raises. 

As a result, this year’s record profits will 
represent a smaller share of national output 
than did the earnings of the early 1950's. In 
the past decade profits have risen only 11 
percent while sales went up 70 percent, 

WHAT BLOUGH MEANT 

That is the problem which Roger M. 
Blough, president of United States Steel 
Corp., was talking about when he announced 
that his company would raise prices to bring 
in more earnings for reinvestment. It is the 
reason for the upsurge of business resent- 
ment after Kennedy forced the withdrawal 
of Blough’s price boost. 

Two current Kennedy tax measures are de- 
signed to improve industry’s cash position 
by a total of about $2.5 billion a year, These 
are the forthcoming liberalization of depre- 
ciation allowances, to be issued by the 
Treasury in a month or so, and the contro- 
versial investment tax credit pending in 
Congress. 5 

TAX CUT BEST SOLUTION 


The best solution now in sight, most ad- 
ministration experts believe, is tax reduc- 
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tion—lower rates in every income tax 
bracket, plus a drop in the 52-percent cor- 
poration rate to further stimulate new in- 
vestment that will make the United States 
more competitive in the markets of the 
world. 

Kennedy has ordered his Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers to study Western Europe's 
budget, tax and economic policies. 


Susquehanna River in Pittston Region 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Charles A. McCarthy, an historian from 
my congressional district, has written 
a series of articles on the early history of 
the Susquehanna River. Last Sunday 
another in this series appeared in the 
Pittston (Pa.) Sunday Dispatch in which 
Mr, McCarthy writes of the various types 
and kinds of boats that once sailed the 
Susquehanna in the Pittston area. I 
found this installment to be particularly 


interesting and informative and as part - 


of my remarks today I include this ar- 
ticle. 

The article follows: 

[From the Pittston (Pa.) Sunday Dispatch, 
June 24, 1962] 
SUSQUEHANNA RIVER IN PITTSTON REGION 
(By Charles A. McCarthy) 

Early boats on the Susquehanna River in 
the Pittston area were of a nondescript class. 
The canoe was favored for rapid transporta- 
tion, but lacked cargo space, The dugout 
or hollowed log was more substantial in its 
structure. Frequently two dugouts were 
held together by a deck of hewn timber, 
thus permitting added space for crew and 
cargo. 


The Durham boat, a commercial craft, was 
used in trade as early as 1775. 

A Durham boat was usually about 60 feet 
in length, had an 8 foot beam, and drew 
about 20 inches of water. 

Susquehanna River Durham boats carried 
a crew of five each, a steersman and four 
polemen. The steersman stood on a small, 
raised platform in the stern and steered the 
course. The polemen propelled the boat by 
sticking long poles in the riverbed, and then 
walked along the running boards, while 

on the poles. 

The Codorus, the first steamboat to travel 
up the Susquehanna River arrived in this 
section on April 12, 1826. It was 60 feet long 
and was equipped with a 10-horsepower en- 
gine. It required 4 months for a return trip 
to Binghamton, N.Y. In 1849, the steam- 
ship Wyoming, 127 feet in length, with a 
beam of 22 feet, and a rear-wheel drive, was 
constructed by a group of financiers at 
Tunkhannock at a cost of $6,000. 

Capt. Gilman Converse was in command 
when she was launched. Eventually it 
maintained a schedule of two daily round- 
trips to Pittston from Tunkhannock. The 
fare was $1. 

In the Pittston region, most of the steam- 
boats and other river craft docked at Lazarus 
wharf, located at the foot of Thomas Street. 

A new steamboat landing was constructed 
on the riverbank, near the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad Depot on Water Street, on June 1. 
1877 
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The Enterprise, a steamboat from Bain- 
bridge, Md., commanded by Captain Jacobs, 
arrived at Pittston on November 19, 1851. It 
was used to carry freight and passengers be- 
tween Pittston and Tunkhannock, 

Early in 1852, a small steamboat was being 
built for the Pittston Steamboat Co., at 
Pittston, under the direction of Captain 
Converse. It had a 60-foot keel, 8-foot floor, 
12-foot beam, and was powered by a 20- 
horsepower engine. Operating at low water 
between Pittston and Tunkhannock, it car- 
ried passengers, coal, and freight. 


MOONLIGHT ROWING 


Moonlight rowing was In vogue In this 
area in August 1869. During the 1870 era it 
was a common sight to see sailboats, steam- 
ers, and side-wheelers on the river. 

Regular steamboat service was initiated 
between Pittston and Nanticoke, in 1871. 


THE “PITTSTON” 


A side wheeler, the Owego, was purchased 
in the spring of 1874 by George Smith and 
Jeremiah B. Shiffer. They brought it to 
this region and rechristened it the Pittston. 

The Pittston was put into service between 
Pittston and Wilkes-Barre with a schedule 
of two round trips daily. 

On March 10, 1876, the Pittston was recon- 
structed and was lengthened 25 feet. 

Regular service for the season was com- 
menced by the Pittston between Pittston and 
Nanticoke, on Thursday, April 5, 1877. 

On May 1, 1877, the steamboat Pittston was 
referred to as “a snug little vessel"—worthy 
of the town whose name it bears. It was 
owned by Jeremiah B. Shiffer and Capt. 
George Smith. 

While tied to its mooring on September 4, 
1879, the Pittston sprung a leak in its hull. 
Messrs. Baker and Johnson of the Niagara 
Steam Engine Co. floated the fire company's 
steamer to it and pumped it dry. 

The Pittston had trouble again in late 
August 1880, when the Niagara Steam 
Engine Co. was called on to pump it out. 
The boat was torn apart by workmen on 
September 1, 1880. 

The old steamboat Pittston was a dis- 
mantled hulk lying adjacent to Wear's plan- 
ing mill, near 368 North Main Street, Pitts- 
ton, on February 11, 1881, when it was 
crushed by ice and sunk. 

During the late 1870's, Arthur Blanchard 
served as an engineer on the steamboats 
plying between Pittston and Wilks-Barre. 

When the Water Street Bridge was out 
of service after the flood of 1875, J. B. Smith 
operated a steamboat between the two Pitts- 
tons as an accommodation for local 
residents. 

As early as November 23, 1876, Tom Leon- 
ard's opera band was a Saturday night fea- 
ture on the steamboat which plied be- 
tween Water Street Bridge and Port Blan- 
chard. Patrick English held the brilliant 
torch which furnished light for the 
musicians. 

Cauley of West Pittston, on May 7, 1877, 
was working on a 36-foot steamboat of his 
own design which he planned to use as a 
tug-boat on the West Branch of the Susque- 
hanna River. The two engines, which had 
14 horsepower, arrived on June 5, 1877. 
Launched on June 12, 1877, he named it the 
Gertrude. 

e Smith launched his boat, Sir 
Knight, on July 10, 1877. He planned to use 
it towing fishing parties up the river. On 
July 18, 1877, four steamboats were in the 
Pittston area, 

On October 25, 1885, the Scotia inaugu- 
rated service between Pittston and down- 
valley towns. | 

The steamer Wilkes-Barre made two 
scheduled trips between Pittston and Plym- 
outh on April 24, 1887. 

Patrick Gallagher, of West Pittston, 
launched a large canopy-topped pleasure 
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boat on the evening of May 3, 1834, at a 
point south of the Ferry Bridge. The last 
steamboat upstream to Tunkhannock was 
docked at Pittston in September, 1894. 

Pfingsten Bros. operated a naphtha 
launch on the Susquehanna River, a neat 
little craft,” commencing on May 19, 1909. 
With a capacity of 15 passengers, it ran be- 
tween the DL & W. Railroad and Win- 
termoot's Island in Sturmerville (Exeter 
Borough). The return trip cost ten cents 
per person. The wharf for this launch was 
situated on the west side of the river, be- 
tween the two bridges. 

On January 17, 1924, Hiller Amusement 
Co. made application to operate boats 
between Pittston, Wilkes-Barre, and Nan- 
ticoke, for amusement purposes with or- 
chestras for dancing, etc. Opponents of the 
venture claimed this would be too noisy a 
venture. The request was turned down. 


Why Not Impeach the Silly Jadges 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent Supreme Court decision concerning 
prayer in our schools shocks every de- 
cent American. It is typical of a pat- 
tern over the years which, if not halted, 
will destroy our country. These men in 
robes are doing everything possible to 
help Khrushchev us. 

The remarks of a columnist in my dis- 
trict depict accurately how the people as 
a whole feel. I would like to add one 
comment. Before we adjourn, we have 
another job todo. We ought to impeach 
these men in robes who set themselves 
up above God. 

The article follows: 

(By John Chapple) 

The U.S. Supreme Court has struck out 
savagely against Almighty God, emphasizing 
with a shock how far America has slid down- 
hill toward communism in one generation. 

It seems utterly unbelievable that a na- 
tion with the motto “In God we trust” on 
every coin, and with its songs America“ 
and “The Star-Spangled Banner” rich in al- 
lusions to God—could have elevated men to 
the Supreme Court who could even have 
conceived what they have done in ruling 
that a nonsectarian prayer with a refer- 
ence to God cannot be uttered In the public 
schools of America. 

We agree with the reaction of the director 
of information of the National Association 
of Evangelicals in his words, “We are sure 
that this opinion by the Supreme Court is 
not an opinion shared by the majority in 
this country.” 

We agree, likewise, with Cardinal Speliman 
of New York that this ruling is “shocking 
and frightening.” 

We agree with Co Frank CHELF, 
Kentucky, that the ruling is “blasphemous 
and anti-Christian.” 

And to Congressman Cotmer, of Missis- 
stppi’s question, “Is this another step toward 
the adoption of Communist philosophy?” 
Our answer is “Yes.” 

Since the official recognition of Soviet Rus- 
sla in 1933 this country has been sliding 
downhill fast. 

The present decision of the U.S. Supreme 
Court is one more evidence of this. 
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Chancellor Couper of the Board of Regents 
of New York says: It is a disappointment 
because we believed in this.“ 

Said Congressman Howard Surg, Vir- 
Zinia: “The next thing you know, they'll 
be telling us we can't open our daily House 
of Representative sessions with prayer.” 

There is no question in our minds that 
the Supreme Court Justices who joined in 
this ruling were infiuenced, whether they 
Tealized it or not, by the forces opposed to 
God in the world. 

Congressman Rooney, New York, stated 
that the ruling “could put U.S. public 
Schools on the same footing with the Rus- 
Sian school in which mention of a Supreme 
Being is not permitted.“ 

This is a time for prayer and medita- 
tion and the determination that the name of 
God shall not be ruled out of our schools 
or out of our Nation. 

Suddenly we are confronted with a Su- 
Preme Court ruling, which, if we follow its 
intent, would make it impossible for us to 
give the “Pledge of Aliegiance to the Flag,” 
& pledge to one nation under God, with 
liberty and justice for all.” 

The people of America will not let this 
Pass, for if they do, America is through as a 
great nation. 

Over and over and over history tells the 
sad story of nations that have turned away 
from God and then have ceased to be. 


Citizens’ Crime Commission of Metro- 
politan Washington Prepares for Vital 
Program—Honors Outgoing President; 
New Officers Announced 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr, RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
June 27 it was my privilege to address 
a testimonial luncheon by the Citizens’ 
Crime Commission of Metropolitan 
Washington in honor of its president, 
Robert C. Simmons, Having completed 
3 successful years as commission spokes- 
Man, Mr. Simmons received merited 
Praise and gratitude from his coworkers 
as he relinquished responsibilities to the 
Rew president, the Honorable Robert E. 
McLaughlin. 

Installed along with Mr. McLaughlin 
Were five newly elected directors of the 
Commission, including: Ben Strouse, 
radio station WWDC; C. Aubrey Gasque, 

ty Director of Administration for 
the U.S. Courts; Mark Evans, vice presi- 
dent of Metropolitan Broadcasting Co.; 
K. Smith, executive of an insur- 
ance firm which bears his name; and 
K. Norwood, of the Chesapeake 

& Potomac Telephone Co. 

Among those honoring Bob and pres- 
ent at this notable event were the Hon- 
rable Alexander Holtzoff, judge of the 
U.S. District Court for the District of 
Columbia: Donald Clemmer, Director of 
the District of Columbia Department of 
Corrections; Chief of Police Robert V. 
Murray; Chief of White House Police 
Ralph C. Stover; and executive director 
of the citizens’ crime commission, Miss 

Orrison. 
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Ralph Pittman, a former president of 
the commission and chairman of its 
nominating committee, presented re- 
marks concerning the work of the com- 
mission, and paid special tribute to the 
influence of Chief Murray in the efficient 
work of the Metropolitan Police. 

Mr. McLaughlin, former President of 
the Board of Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in accepting the chal- 
lenge of the presidency, urged that the 
community continue all-out efforts to 
convince criminal elements that the Na- 
tion’s Capital has no soft outlook toward 
lawbreakers, and cited the crime com- 
mission’s aim of providing a factual pic- 
ture of our strengths and weaknesses in 
law enforcement. 

Mr. President, before my own remarks 
it was an unexpected pleasure to read 
to the group a message from the Vice 
President of the United States, LYNDON 
B. JoHNson, congratulating Mr. Sim- 
mons for wise counseling and able lead- 
ership. 

Before presenting the commission's 
certificate of appreciation to the honored 
guest, it was satisfying to add my words 
of gratitude, and to refer to the useful 
community service being carried forward 
by the Citizens’ Crime Commission of 
Metropolitan Washington. 

I ask unanimous consent that certain 
remarks and documents concerning the 
testimonial luncheon for Mr. Simmons 
be printed in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
and documents were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 
REMARKS OF HON. ROBERT E. MCLAUCHLIN, 

FORMER PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD or COM- 

MISSIONERS oF WASHINGTON, D.O., aT A 

LUNCHEON MEETING OF THE CITIZENS’ 

CRIME COMMISSION OF METROPOLITAN 

WASHINGTON 

The Washington community is waking up 
to the threats and dangers of crime in a way 
and at a propitious time to give us hope of 
definite improvement. This Citizens’ Crime 
Commission was born out of a time of stress 
in the Police Department, when congres- 
sional committees were forced to investigate, 
and found that the community was not tak- 
ing the part it should take in crime preyen- 
tion. Many good works have come out of 
this commission, yet it has been gradually 
forced out of United Givers Fund and placed 
in a financial position where it was greatly 
crippled in its operation. We must see to 
this financial situation. I do not say this 
lightly. I know of the strenuous efforts of 
Bob Simmons and his predecessors—to say 
nothing of Sally Orrison. (And it is dificult 
to say anything of the crime commission 
without saying something of Sally Orrison 
because she literally eats, drinks and sleeps 
“crime commission.” ) 

One of the early bits of information that I 
received as a oner in 1955 
was that I could rely on the work of the 
then Washington Criminal Justice Associa- 
tion, and I was introduced to a work on 
police administration which was its current 
accomplishment in conjunction with the 
District of Columbia management office and 
the Metropolitan Police. 

There has been a strong yeast working in 
the whole Washington community which is 
bearing fruit in the neighborhood meetings 
which are now underway. While it is largely 
the churches, school and recreation officers 
who are coming forward—it is definitely a 
movement forward. The last time this area 
was so stirred up about crime was when the 
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blasts of publicity were released on the Ne- 
port on Prisons, Probation, and Parole.” 
This came at a time when for 5 years the 
crime curve dived consistently downward in 
the District of Columbia. It was my stated 
opinion then—and it is my opinion now— 
that the effect of the handling of that re- 
port was to telegraph to the Washington 
community that Washington was “going soft 
on crime.” It was the opinion of the police 
as well. And, although the police redoubled 
their efforts, the crime curve changed its 
direction the next month and began the 5- 
year ascent that we are so concerned about 
at this moment, 

We must convince the shady and criminal 
element that this community has not soft- 
ened up, and that they had better go to 
work or leave town. The yeast is beginning 
to work. 

I well remember the condition of the Police 
Department at the time of Jennings Ran- 
dolph's investigation. It was largely an 
aftermath of the corrupting influence of pro- 
hibition. 

It is significant that this organization was 
first called the Criminal Justice Association, 
because brutality and the third degree had 
taken the place of good police work. Thank 
God, the latter is wholly finished In this 
community, and the former is well under 
control, and where practiced is definitely 
against police policy. This Police Depart- 
ment has come a long way in the past 25 
years—and most of the progress has been 
accomplished in the past 10 years, since Bob 
Murray has been Chief of Police. Chief Mur- 
ray has attacked the problems with integrity 
and intelligence. He has carried the weight 
of law enforcement in this community. We 
have watched his hair turn white in a re- 
markably short time. We citizens must give 
him a firm hand. No longer should he carry 
the whole burden of maintaining our police 
standards and criteria beyond compromise. 
No longer should he alone bear the brunt of 
right or left extremists or political influence, 

There are many departments in a large 
municipal government. We have over 27,000 
municipal employees. Less than 3,000 of 
them are policemen. Yet there is the one 
area in which the citizen can contribute 
most—he can help the police directly. We 
find that our advice on traffic engineering, 
health problems and welfare, is not too ef- 
fective. But we are the milieu in which 
crime works, and we can stop it nearly dead 
if we all turn to and give assistance. 

Our own peculiar niche as an organization 
is to crystallize and concentrate this effort. 
I think there is much to be done, and we 
can start immediately. 

When the peace and calm of my farm was 
disturbed one weekend by a telephone call 
from. one of my close friends in Washing- 
ton, I accepted this new responsibility be- 
cause I heard that one of the projects in 
view was a coordination of information on 
law enforcement in the District of Columbia. 
I had tried to get a modest appropriation 
for that purpose in 1960, but had been turned 
down. This organization, through Bob Sim- 
mons and Sally Orrison, tried in 1961 with 
the same results. Now, the plan is to get 
the money from the people and do the job, 
This community has little coordinated in- 
formation which would permit an overall 
evaluation of the weaknesses of our system. 
‘The $10,000 required for collection and eval- 
uation of this information will be the cheap- 
est contribution ever made to pence and 
good order in this city. 

The price of freedom is eternal vigilance. 
Eternal vigilance was the reason for the 
organization of this group. With its roots 
in the fertile soil of JENNINGS RANDOLPH’S 
1934 investigation, and its branches in the 
free air of another day, the Citizens Crime 
Commission will grow in latitude and stature 
until its beneficial influence is felt from 
the courts and correctional institutions down 
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to the dens and brothels where our crimi- 
nals are bred, and contribute once more to 
safe streets in our city and the eradication 
of its crime. Crime, like traffic, is not just 
the problem of the police. It is your prob- 
lem—the problem of the community. 
REMARKS AT LUNCHEON MEETING OF CITIZENS’ 
Crime COMMISSION OF METROPOLITAN 
WASHINGTON BY RALPH D. PITTMAN, Past 
PRESIDENT AND CHAIRMAN OF NOMINATING 
COMMITTEE, JUNE 27, 1962 


The Citizens’ Crime Commission is a group 
of leading business and professional men 
and women, privately organized to coordinate 
the records of the entire criminal process, 
that is, the police, the U.S. Attorney, the 
grand jury, the courts, probation, the De- 
partment of Corrections, and Parole, and 
then to analyze the weakness of the system 
in the District of Columbia, It also studies 
and recommends improvements for specific 
areas therein, where outside help is needed. 
It is concerned with just treatment of the 
offender—but it is also concerned with jus- 
tice for the law-abiding citizen. It is main- 
tained as a private organization to be free 
from any outside pressure that could impair 
its effectiveness. ‘This is why it qualifies as 
& member of the National Association of 
Citizens’ Crime Commissions. 

The Citizens' Crime Commission recog- 
nizes that any phase of the criminal process, 
whether it be police or prisons, necessitates 
deep understanding and a professional ap- 
proach to any improvement. It is apprecia- 
tive of the very competent administrators of 
all the departments in the system of Justice 
in Washington today, and of their continued 
dedication to improving their respective de- 
partments, Advances in the police depart- 
ment and in the prison system in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are phenomenal in the last 
decade. The Citizens’ Crime Commission has 
been of assistance, as is its purpose. But the 
District of Columbia has exceptionally quali- 
fied police officials, prison officials and parole 
officials at this time. The Citizens’ Crime 
Commission has supplemented their efforts— 
and is coordinating the records of persons 
arrested for felony offenses to learn what 
happens after arrest—and why so many 
arrested go free. 

In 1957 when Police Chief Robert Murray 
and the Police Department were 
with police brutality, violation of civil 
rights and discrimination of promotions in 
the department, the Citizens’ Crime Com- 
mission conducted detailed study of the 
complete record of every individual con- 
cerned, The records and a thorough anal- 
ysis proved that in the promotion system— 
continued study and improvements had al- 
ready been effected by Deputy Chief Howard 
Covell working with members of the Civil 
Service Commission and the Personnel Office 
of the District of Columbia. But it also 
proved that more promotions of Negro police 
officers in plainclothes or the detective force, 
where competitive examinations are not nec- 
essary, had been made during the tenure of 
Murray as chief, which at that time was 
about 7 years, then in the combined history 
of the department dating back to about 1920. 
He has made it the foremost department 
in this country as it is today and he is 
known internationally through his achieve- 
ments in the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police. Commendations from high 
ranking police officials from countries in 
Africa, Asia, Europe, Latin American coun- 
tries, from all over the free world have been 
awarded him following their visits to his 
department for observation and study. All 
this is to say—we leave him to run the com- 
plex, professional, internal affairs of his de- 
partment—and we want to be on record as 
supporting his thinking in deploying the 
men in his department as well as the other 
responsibilities of the chief of police. We 
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are equally as vociferous in our commenda- 
tion to and support of Donald Clemmer, 
Director of the Department of Corrections. 


June 27, 1962. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
U.S. Senator, Washington, D.C. 

Dran JENNINGS: Please convey to Bob Sim- 
mons my heartfelt congratulations on his 
being honored today by the Citizens Crime 
Commission of Metropolitan Washington. 
During the 15 years that he has served the 
Commission, and especially during the last 
3 as president, his wise counseling and 
able leadership have spurred the Washington 
Crime Commission on to assuming ever 
greater responsibilities in the Nation's 
Capital. 

With kindest personal regards, 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 

Vice President of the United States. 
REMARKS BY SENATOR JENNINGS RANDOLPH, OF 

West VIRGINIA, AT 'TESTIMONIAL LUNCHEON 

FOR ROBERT C. SIMMONS 


It is a genuine pleasure to join with this 
distinguished gathering in giving public 
recognition to the significant service per- 
formed in the Nation's Capital by Robert C. 
Simmons in his capacity as president of the 
Citizens Crime Commission of Metropolitan 
Washington. 

As a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate of the United States, I 
have been intensely interested in the activi- 
ties of our Commission and its influence on 
criminal justice. As a property owner, as a 
legislator, and as a member of this Com- 
mission, I am happy for this opportunity to 
counsel with you on certain responsibilities, 
problems, and aims in reducing crime in the 
District of Columbia. 

Certainly, among the principal objectives 
of any civic group is the prevention of crime. 
This must be a particular concern to Wash- 
ingtonians. We live in trying times. Times 
when public opinion influences the course 
of international policy and causes changes 
that effect tens of millions of men and 
women and children. 

All who work in Washington, D.C., live in 
the very center of the world spotlight, with 
the eyes of people focused on the delibera- 
tions and decisions which take place in our 
Federal Government. However, it is not only 
the Federal area of this city which comes 
under close scrutiny; far from it, The 
farmer of India, the shopowner in Japan, 
the soldier of Argentina—all look with ex- 
treme interest at Washington, and from 
what they hear and see, form an opinion of 
America. More than that, they form an 
opinion of the democratic way of life. We 
are a showcase. 

In this Capital City of the world's most 
influential nation, we present a picture of 
democracy. How can we win the under- 
developed lands to our side if we display a 
city filled with vice, crime, and hate? What 
do we answer when asked why citizens of 
a free country fear to walk their. city’s 
streets after dark? Indeed there is no an- 
swer. We must prevent, insofar as possible, 
these questions from being asked. 


In 1934, as chairman of the subcommittee 
of the House District Committee, it was my 
‘duty to take active part in an investigation 
of crime in the District—a thorough in- 
vestigation which lasted nearly a year. The 
picture was far from bright. The commit- 
tee concluded that public misinformation 
about criminal conditions was due primarily 
to official statements which tended to dis- 
count the seriousness of the situation. An 
equally important cause of popular ignorance 
was the striking lack of coordinated records. 
In its concluding statement our committee 
stated that: “No improvement can be 
effected until the people of Washington be- 
come convinced of the unpleasant truth, 
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and until the city, facing the facts of the 
situation, determines to wage war- 
fare against the forces of vice and crime." 

Recognizing that an urgent need existed, 
the committee recommended that a citizens 
group be formed to study the facts, and to 
lend all possible impetus to a program de- 
signed to strengthen the criminal process, 

Such organizations had been tested in 
Chicago and Baltimore, and had met with 
considerable success. 

Responding to the need, citizens formed 
the Washington Criminal Justice Associa- 
tion, which in 1961 became the Citizens’ 
Crime Commission of Metropolitan Washing- 
ton. Business and professional men, pub- 
lishers, and interested citizens joined in this 
worthwhile effort to improve conditions. 
Their labors have borne positive results for 
good. 

From its inception, the Citizens’ Crime 
Commission has been deeply concerned with 
the lack of coordination between various ele- 
ments of the law-enforcement structure, It 
was noted that difficulties and shortcomings 
are evident in such a divergent system. For 
example, the Police Department reports cer- 
tain figures to the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation for inclusion in its uniform 
crime index; the U.S. Attorney’s Office re- 
ports to the Department of Justice; the 
courts report to the Administrative Office of 
the U.S. Courts; and the Department of 
Corrections reports to the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons. However, there was, prior to the 
efforts of this commission, little or no liaison 
between these agencies. A meaningful pic- 
ture, therefore, of the overall criminal situa- 
tion could not be drawn, 

We emphasize the imperative need for an 
accurate and complete recording system 80 
that the public can gage the extent of the 
criminal problem, and the success of reme- 
dial efforts. 

Were we to refer to statistics for an idea 
of the’seriousness of the problem we would 
be appalled. For example: During the first 
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people brought before juvenile court author- 
ity were “repeaters"—boys and girls who 
had been arrested before, and who evidently 
had gained little help from efforts at rehabi- 
tation. Can we consider figures like those 
and not be moved to action? Can we read 
in our daily newspapers the’ accounts of 
robbery, violence, and murder and not move 
with forthright action so that Washington, 
D. C., can maintain a sense of dignity, safety, 
and respect for law which is such an inherent 
part of our national heritage? 

What then can we do? What is the aim 
of this Commission? Our immediate con- 
cern lies in a problem at the grassroots level 
of community relations—to educate and 
challenge citizens to their responsibilities in 
crime prevention by achieving an under- 
standing of the law; not merely obeying the 
law's letter. 

We will then be attacking crime through 
a program of awareness and active interest; 
a program aimed at developing knowledge 
of the basic causes of lawbreaking and de- 
signed to reexamine the entire criminal! 
process within the metropolitan area with 
a goal of feasible recommendations for im- 
provement. We will be coordinating to the 
best possible degree the records and statis- 
tics of various law-enforcement agencies. 
We will provide more accurate and meaning- 
ful evaluations in problem areas. 

A useful example of crime prevention ef- 
forts being carried forward in other cities 
is the series of documentary films produced 
by the city of Philadelphia. These are being 
shown in Metropolitan Washington over 
station WRC-TV. Filmed by the Philadel- 
phia Crime Commission, and made available 
through the efforts of our own organization. 
the series can do much to inform our citi- 
zens in the various functions of criminal 
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justice. We are grateful to station WRC-TV 
for its cooperation in providing this worth- 
while presentation. I urge all of you to 
give the program your special attention and 
to tell others. 

Progress has been made. Beginning in 
January, the Commission initiated a new re- 
Porting procedure utilizing IBM machine 
coding. It will permit us to make much 
more accurate judgments concerning the 
effectiveness of criminal treatment. 

Information on felony offenses is gathered 
from each police precinct, and from the 
Statistical Bureau at police headquarters; 
the Office of the U.S. attorney forwards in- 
dictment lists which will be coordinated 
with the police arrest records; the courts 
furnish a copy of case dispositions; the De- 
partment of Corrections provides copies of 
reports sent to the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons; the Board of Parole sends informa- 
tion regarding board action and parole 
Violations. Armed with this data, and by 
incorporating it into an accurate machine 
Processing system, we will soon be able to 
Provide citizens and enforcement agencies 
of this area with a complete picture. 

The commitment of the crime commis- 
sion, is to gather and analyze data, ferret out 
‘Weaknesses in the process, study individual 
Cases where indicated, publish and publicize 
reports giving findings and recommendations 
for improvement. Thus we gain a basis of 
information from which to report on overall 
criminal conditions and indicating the needs 
for future research. We study the entire 
scope of the picture and not merely isolated 
Segments. We are concerned with police 
activities, the courts, the prison system, 
and te parole board—and we recognize that 
Without a more complete and accurate per- 
Spective of all of these elements there can 
be no reasonable appreciation of the effec- 
tiveness of law enforcement. 

The Citizens’ Crime Commission of Metro- 
Politan Washington is suited to such respon- 
Sible work, and I am confident that its 
members will eagerly accept the challenge. 

In connection with attention to duty on 
Challenging problems here in the Capital 
City, I embrace the opportunity to commend 
my colleague from West Virginia, Senator 
Roprert C. Brnn, for the thorough and fair 
Manner in which he has labored as chair- 
Man of the Appropriations Subcommittee on 
the District of Columbia. 

It Is our pleasant purpose today, to gather 
in honor of one of our neighbors who has 
embraced this challenge as a personal com- 
mitment, and for 15 years has devoted much 
of his time and energies to the programs of 
this organization, 

Retiring after 42 years of success in sell- 
ing with the Johns-Manville Corp., Robert 
O. Simmons accepted the presidency of the 
Citizens’ Crime Commission, and has been 
instrumental in its latter development, plan- 
ning. and growth. 

He has unselfishly devoted his time and 
talent to securing an intelligent and effi- 
Client administration of criminal justice with- 
in this city. He has understood the need for 
the positive approach, and has demonstrated 
it in his dealings with the leaders of the 
Metropolitan Police, the U.S. attorney, the 
Courts, the Department of Corrections, and 
the Board of Parole. 

‘Throughout his 8 years as president, and 
during the preceding 12 years in which he 
&cted as a member of our Board of Direc- 
tors, Robert C. Simmons has shown insight, 
dedication, patience, and willingness to carry 
the load. Now, because of these efforts, 
Washington, D.C., is a better home for us all, 
and the movement to which he has lent such 
Strong support will continue to be meaning- 
ful to the community, and to the Nation. 

Recognizing his leadership abilities, his 
Sincere devotion, and his high sense of civic 
responsibility, we, the members and friends 
Of the Citizens’ Crime Commission of Metro- 
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polltan Washington, extend happy congratu- 
lations and deepest gratitude to Robert C. 
Simmons, our outgoing president. As a 
mark of further respect and affection we 
present him with this certificate as tangible 
evidence of our esteem, our good will, and 
our appreciation, 


Should We Have Religious Practices in 
the Public Schools? 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. BECKER, Mr. Speaker, in the 
mail today I received a copy of a sermon 
given by Rabbi Bernard Zlotowitz, of the 
Union Reform Temple, Freeport, N.Y.— 
in my congressional district. This ser- 
mon was given at the temple on April 
20, 1962, and before the Supreme Court 
decision of June 25, 1962, banning prayer 
in public schools. 

I have never read so many cogent 
arguments against the Supreme Court 
decision, but on the contrary, so many 
valid, sound, and moral arguments for 
prayer in our schools. Rabbi Zlotowitz 
presents his case on the soundest of all 
grounds and without emotionalism. 

While I oppose the Supreme Court de- 
cision and have introduced a House Joint 
Resolution 752 to amend the Constitu- 
tion to permit prayer in our public 
schools and all public places, Rabbi 
Zlotowitz, in his sermon, carries many 
points that I had not thought of. 

Under unanimous consent I put this in 
the Recorp today so that all my col- 
leagues and fellow Americans can have 
the benefit of Rabbi Zlotowitz’ opinion 
and commend him highly for it. 

SHOULD WE Have RELIGIOUS PRACTICES IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS? 

(Sermon by Rabbi Bernard Zlotowitz) 

The purpose of the Passover holiday is to 
make us conscious of the importance of 
freedom and the worth of the individual. 
Passover cautions us not to take for granted 
the privilege we enjoy as free men and 
women. The seder and its ceremonial sym- 
bols serve to remind us that the bread of 
affliction and the shackles of slavery must 
once and for all be destroyed so that the 
dignity of the human being will be raised 
to a godly level and all the peoples of this 
earth regardless of their color, race, or creed 
will be truly recognized as children of God 
created in His image. 

It is, therefore, fitting and proper at this 
season of our joy and gladness when we 
commemorate the exodus from Egypt and 
our redemption from slavery to examine once 
again the religious ideals of our faith and 
the high principles of our country. 

To be more specific, let us consider wheth- 
er prayers and Bible reading in the public 
schools, or for that matter any religious cele- 
bration, is in keeping and in harmony with 
our religious tradition and American herit- 

whether it is a violation of our 
Constitution and all that we hold dear and 
sacred. 

Our religion has its roots in the belief in 
one God who taught us through His proph- 
ets and seers that freedom of the individual 
is paramount and is the ideal of mankind. 
God Himself took us out of the land of 
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Egypt out of the house of bondage to make 
us a kingdom of priests and a holy natlon— 
where brotherhood would reign supreme and 
Godliness reach unprecedented heights, 

Similarly, our own Nation was founded “in 
order to form a more perfect Union, estab- 
lish Justice, Insure domestic tranquility, pro- 
vide for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” And 
in order to put teeth into this preamble, 
the first amendment to the Constitution 
which the States ratified was the declaration 
that “Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof 

The Founding Fathers knew only too well 
the dangers inherent in an established 
church. The experiences of the countries of 
the European Continent were only too vivid 
in their minds, 

They fully realized that the freedom of 
the individual could never be complete if 
there was an official church by 
the state. This the Founding Fathers 
wanted to avoid at all costs. They wanted 
a separation of church and state; and this 
they achieved. 

But by no stretch of the imagination did 
the founders of our country ever desire the 
separation of religion from government. 
The founders were a godly group of men 
and this was to be a godly country. Re- 
ligion imbued them with a spirit of love 
and high ideals. The Bible inspired them, 

The Liberty Bell bears the Biblical in- 
scription: “Proclaim liberty throughout the 
land unto all the inhabitants thereof.” The 
Declaration of Independence refers to the 
Deity as the source of liberty. Listen to the 
words of this great document: "When in the 
course of human events, it becomes neces- 
sary for one people to dissolve the political 
bands which have connected them with an- 
other, and to assume among the powers of 
the earth, the separate and equal station 
to which the Laws of Nature and of Nature's 
God entitle them, a decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind requires that they 
should declare the causes which impel them 
to separation. We hold these truths to be 
self-evident, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable Rights.” 

From these significant examples we can 
readily recognize that the founders of this 
Nation were a godly people and not a god- 
less people. That they wanted a godly 
nation and not a godless nation. They al- 
ways sought divine help in all their delib- 
erations just as the Houses of Co do 
today. In fact, there are official chaplains in 
the Government, who bring spiritual aid and 
comfort to the representatives of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The President of the United States takes 
& Bible, places his hand on it and raises his 
other hand to God and swears under an oath 
to God that he will uphold the Constitution 
and the laws of the United States. Gover- 
nors, mayors, judges, and all people who hold 
public office take an oath to God that they 
will fulfill the duties of their office to the 
best of their ability. A nonbeliever cannot 
hold a public office in our Jand. The wheels 
of justice would be at a standstill if witnesses 
were not “sworn in.” 

The laws of perjury are based on swearing 
falsely. Our currency reads: “In God we 
trust.” Even the pledge of allegiance has 
been modified to read: “This Nation, under 
God.” 

All this is in keeping with the spirit of our 
Founding Fathers, For they realized, as we 
do, that God and religion cannot be divorced 
from life. It is as much a part of us as the 
air we breathe. It was Justice Warren who 
pointed out when he spoke at the biennial 
convention of the Union of American Con- 
gregations in Washington last November— 
that we are a religious country by virtue of 
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the fact that there is separation of church 
and state. Thus, in the opinion of the Chief 
Justice of the United States, our country is 
a religious nation because we do not recog- 
nize one church as the official church, but 
rather we recognize all houses of worship 
be they Protestant, Roman Catholic, Jewish, 
or any others. 

We recognize the yital role that religion 
plays in making our life meaningful. Yet 
today in our community and in some other 
communities, a group has seen fit to chal- 
lenge this concept of our American way of 
life and to undermine it. Today there is a 
movement afoot to attempt to suppress God 
in our schools, and to make the mention of 
God's name subversive in any public school. 

In fact, the matter has gained such serious 
proportions that the Supreme Court of the 
United States heard arguments on this issue 
early this month, and I understand that 
sometime in the fall, it will render its deci- 
sion on whether public schools are permitted 
to have Bible readings and prayer. 

It now behooves us to ask: What is the 
function of the public school? The purpose 
of the public school is to teach our young to 
grow into useful and responsible citizens by 
preparing them properly for life. This can 
only be accomplished by having schools 
transmit our culture and our heritage which 
in this country is Judeo-Christian. We Jews 
live in a country where we are a minority— 
a very small minority at that. The over- 
whelming majority of the citizens of this 
Nation are of the Christian faith—and as 
such, exert a great influence over us. I need 
only point out as I have on numerous occa- 
sions in the past, that we are unduly influ- 
enced by Christians not only in our schools 
which is minute as compared to the influence 
generated through the mass media of adver- 
tising, TV, radio, movies, newspapers, mag= 
azines, our business associations, and indeed 
our whole environment. 

The emphasis on Christmas, for example, 
is so strong that we have tried to offset this 
in our homes by overemphasizing the impor- 
tance of Chanukah, and making of a minor 
holiday—one not mentioned in the Bible—a 
major festival. It seems that today we Jews 
observe three high holidays a year—Rosh 
Hashanah, Yom Kippur, and Chanukah. 

But to get back to my point—the objec- 
tives of the school system is to convey our 
culture to our offsprings for their well-being 
as well as for ours. Toward this end, the 
school gears its curriculum to teach English, 
citizenship, government, American history, 
European history, geography, mathematics, 
sciences, and many other courses which are 
basic to living a good life in this country. 
And along with these courses of instruction, 
the school, in keeping with its desire to re- 
fiect the needs of the community, observe 
what we term religious practices. 

The schools close down during Christmas 
and Easter because these are religious holi- 
days to the majority in ourcommunity. The 
schools are closed on Saturdays and Sundays 
because these are religious days. The 
schools plan no functions on Sunday be- 
cause it is a religious day. In some parts of 
this State these schools close on Rosh 
Hashanah and Yom Kippur because they are 
holy days. 

In reflecting the needs of the community 
and in perpetuating its heritage, the school 
celebrates holidays as does the community. 
In doing so, it attempts to explain, as it 
should, what the community is doing and 
what its citizens believe. Our children, as 
part of the total community, should under- 
stand the community in which they grow up, 
and where they will eventually earn a liveli- 
hood, marry, rear their own children, and 
make their contribution to community life. 
The school, if it is to fulfill its obligation, 
should explain the beliefs of its citizens, be 
they Christian, Jewish, Moslem, or any other 
faith. The Jewish child should know about 
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Christmas and Easter as the Christian child 
should know about Chanukah, Rosh 
Hashanah, Yom Kippur and Passover. Each 
child should know and understand the 
other's religious observances. This makes for 
better relations in the community. This is 
the school’s moral obligation. This is its 
civic duty. This is its responsibility. The 
community of which we are a part is a re- 
ligious community. Nearly everyone believes 
in God. Nearly everyone worships God. And 
in keeping with its principle and ideals and 
goals, to mirror the needs and desires of the 
community, the school is fulfilling its duty 
in transmitting our culture and beliefs by 
having a prayer at the opening of the school 
day, and/or reading a passage from the Bible, 
because as a community, we believe in 
prayer and in the Bible. 

In New York State the following prayer 
is offered in the public schools: “Almighty 
God, we acknowledge our dependence upon 
Thee, and we beg Thy blessings upon us, our 
parents, our teachers, and our country.” 
Now, what is wrong with this prayer? Yet 
some see great danger to our American way 
of life if the recitation of this prayer is 
permitted to continue. In fact, they have 
gone so far as to take this issue into the 
courts, and thank God, the New York courts 
have sustained this prayer. It is now before 
the Supreme Court where arguments as I 
noted earlier have already been heard and 
a decision is to be rendered as to its con- 
stitutionality. 

I wonder why these groups don't object to 
the teaching of the Golden Rule and ethics 
and morals. After all, these are also religious 
teachings having their roots in the Bible. 

I think the school would be derelict in 
its duty if it did not transmit our culture 
in its entirety. For this is its function and 
responsibility. I admit that there are abuses 
connected with religious practices in the 
schools, and they do at times seem to be 
sectarian in character rather than nonde- 
nominational. But the solution does not lie 
in ellminating these prayers or Bible reading 
or holiday celebrations, but rather in cor- 
recting these abuses. One does not tear down 
a house if the roof leaks. He merely repairs 
the roof. Let us do the same. Let us repair 
the damage where necessary, but in doing so, 
let us not destroy the structure. Let us not 
throw out the baby with the bath water. 
And let us pray, that in the teachings of 
this holiday of Passover, we may yet find 
the truth that will guide us to a solution 
that will benefit ourselves, our community, 
and our country. Amen. 
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HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, the 1962 
graduates of Oklahoma City University 
were privileged to hear an outstanding 
commencement speaker this year. He 
was Gen. David Sarnoff, chairman of the 
board, Radio Corp of America. General 
Sarnoff’s address in Oklahoma City on 
May 27, 1962 was entitled, “Man and 
Space.” His viewpoints on the chal- 
lenges that are provided by the new op- 
portunities for peaceful exploration and 
development of space merit close scru- 
tiny, for General Sarnoff has a perspec- 
tive based on experience and genius. 


June 29 


I ask unanimous consent to have Gen- 
eral Sarnoff’s speech upon that occasion 
printed in the Appendix. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MAN AND SPACE 
(By David Sarnoff) 

Few ceremonies in American life are more 
inspiring than the one we celebrate here to- 
day and on every campus of America during 
the next few weeks. I am grateful for the 
privilege of participating with you in this 
impressive prolog to the future and for 
the honorary degree which so generously has 
been conferred on me by your distinguished 
president, Dr. Wilkes. 

For generations of college graduates, this 
theme of the future has been the sounding 
board for commencement addresses, It has 
become a traditional method of transmitting 
the hopes and fears, the guidance and coun- 
sel of one generation to another—yesterday 
and today, as it were, speaking to tomorrow. 
It has also provided some senior citizens 
with the rare privilege of being listened to by 
their juniors, without interruption, for an 
extended period. As you of the class of 1962 
in your turn become parents and then 
grandparents, you will grasp my precise 
meaning. 

Some of the words of wisdom and nos- 
talgia which you and your fellow graduates 
will hear in these commencement weeks will 
have validity and pertinence, others perhaps 
less. It is up to each age, after all, to seek 
and find its own understanding. But, if 
here and there we of the older generation 
can light a small beacon or offer an explana- 
tion of some of life’s contradictions, we may 
have served some purpose on this day. 

When I contemplate the future, it is with 
the same feeling of awe that Cortez must 
have experienced standing on a mountain 
peak and viewing the limitless expanse of a 
new ocean. Only 38 years from now, when 
a new century dawns and when all of you 
will be in your prime of life, you will be 
citizens not only of a Nation and of a world, 
but of a communicating planetary system 
and conceivably even of a cosmic society. 

Beyond question, you will live through 
an age that has not been rivaled in adven- 
ture for nearly 500 years, not since an Itallan- 
born navigator waded ashore on a Caribbean 
island to lay claim to a new world. In 
President Kennedy’s words, your generation 
“may well dwarf the explorations of Colum- 
bus, Magellan, and Sir Francis Drake.” For 
each of you, regardless of the profession you 
follow, it represents a thrilling challenge 
replete with opportunity. 

Ido not know where a better vantage place 
could be found to view this coming epoch 
than the Oklahoma of today. To an un- 
matched degree, the pioneering vigor that 
gave our Nation greatness has continued 
without dilution in this community and 
State. It is a spirit which moves with the 
future rather than stands on the past, which 
respects but does not revere tradition, which 
welcomes experimentation and change. It 
has taken ever new forms—in architectural 
concepts, thriving industries, advanced 
water, and soil programs, new wellsprings of 
culture—but the pioneering essence is the 
same. 

Over the past 244 years, another form of 
Oklahoma pioneering has taken shape in the 
great plan to make this university one of 
the leading centers of higher learning in 
the Nation. This backdrop of a youthful 
State, a vigorous people, and a progressive 
educational institution is indeed a perfect 
one on which to project the dimensions of 
what Dr. Wilkes so aptly has called the age 
of excellence. 


1962 


PATTERNS OF PROGRESS 


For the first time in human history it is 
Possible to foretell with some degree of ex- 


actitude the shape of things to come. In no 


way that I can identify are we more intelli- 
gent than our ancestors, but we are vastly 
more knowledgeable. What we have done 
is to organize our knowledge into a coherent 
pattern, view it in terms of clearly visualized 
objectives, and utilize it for specific results. 
Moreover, we are doing this on a scale that 
in science, at least, dwarfs the sum of all 
man's previous efforts. 

We begin to see where we are going, what 
is needed to get us there, and how we can 
generate the means to reach our ends. These 
ends are to turn the great natural forces of 
life, matter, and energy—from the invisible 
to the infinite—to human benefit. 

In the fifth year of the space age we know 
that much of the information we have long 
sought lies in the vastness beyond the atmos- 
Phere. We have reason to hope that as we 
Penetrate and explore this void we may at 
last find answers to profound secrets that 
have always tantalized man: the origin of 
Our world, the nature of gravity, the riddle 
Of life, and whether we are members of a 
Cosmos in which there are perhaps millions 
of inhabited planets in solar orbits such as 
our own. 

I wonder -how strange these speculations 

seem to you, as citizens of the year 
2000, if and when you look back on them. 
From a similar perspective in time, I look 
back to the turn of the present century, 
1900, when I arrived in this great country as 
an immigrant boy. I remember my amaze- 
ment at things that are today's common- 
Places: 

The telephone was a rarity, and the elec- 
tric light an object of marvel. Not unti 
3 years later would an odd contraption lurch 
Of the dunes at Kitty Hawk and imitate the 
flight of birds. Here and there some daring 
souls risked their necks in something called 
& horseless carriage, and quite often when 
they returned it was not longer horseless— 
the old gray mare had it in tow. In 1901, 
an Italian named Marconi received a mes- 
Sage transmitted without wires across the 
Atlantic from Cornwall, England to New- 
foundiand, Three years later this institu- 
tion, known as Epworth University, was 
founded, and 3 years after that Oklahoma 
became a State. In 1906, I began my career 
as a messenger boy, saved My money to buy 
& telegraph instrument, learned the Morse 
Code, and so began a career whose trail has 

y led me here today. 

I had occasion reecntly to observe the im- 
Pact science has made upon time. I was 
traveling by train from New York to Wash- 

, to a White House meeting with 
President Kennedy last February 20, the day 
that Colonel Glenn orbited the earth. I 
recall walking from my compartment to the 
dining car at the other end of the train. 
In the few minutes this required, Colonel 
Glenn had flown a distance of some 2,500 
Miles—from the Hawaiian Islands to the 

c Coast. In the length of time it took 
me to travel between my home and Wash- 
ington, Colonel Glenn had flown 81,000 miles 
in space, at a speed of 17,500 miles an hour. 
And I was tuned in to virtually every minute 
Of his flight, by home television, car radio, 
Pocket radio on the train, and hotel tele- 
Vision. Not even the most imaginative of 
Science fiction writers could have depicted 

reality 50 or even 30 years ago. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF SPACE TODAY 

What are the dimensions of the space 
venture we are beginning? It takes many 
diferent forms and turns: 

In terms of dollars, space has become one 
Of the largest single budgetary programs of 
our Government. One project alone—the 
Manned voyage to the moon 6 years or 80 
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hence—is the largest single undertaking at- 
tempted in the peacetime history of the 
United States. 

This year or early in 1963, the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration ex- 
pects to orbit a man 18 times around the 
earth. Before we land our man on the moon, 
we expect to land Instruments on its sur- 
face. We also hope in 1962 to fly near 
enough to Venus to determine what may 
lie beneath its shrouded atmosphere; and 
we shall ready our probe toward Mars. 

We will soon transmit the first television 
programs, by communications satellite, be- 
tween Europe and the United States. Later 
this summer another satellite will be 
launched, designed by RCA for NASA, for 
television, voice and data transmission ex- 
periments, and two more will follow. 

Three meteorological satellites, some sim- 
Nar to the successful Tiros weather observa- 
torles, will be lofted into space. There will 
be nine scientific satellite shoots and four 
space probes. 

Hearing this rollcall for 1962, some well- 
meaning people have asked: Why should we 
put forth this great effort and spend such 
vast sums of money on space?” 

Recent statements by Western leaders sug- 
gest the answer. 

Vice President LYNDON JOHNSON, who is 
Chairman of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Council and a forward-looking 
statesman, has said: “A well-rounded space 
program will open new possibilities of peace 
and prosperity. * * The Tiros weather 
satellite already has returned a dividend to 
the individual taxpayer by giving 3 days’ 
warning on Hurricane Carla * * Ido not 
think that those whose lives were saved will 
ever question the necessity of an intelligent 
space program.” 

James E. Webb, the able Administrator 
of NASA, and a former resident of Okla- 
homa, sald: “A nation’s life depends not- on 
what it is today but on what it has the 
capability and the determination to become 
tomorrow.” 

General LeMay, our alert Air Force Chief 
of Staff, has said: “A nation that has 
maneuverable space vehicles and revolution- 
ary armaments can indeed control the 
world * * * for peace or aggression.” 

From Arthur Clarke, a noted British 
scientist, comes this profound thought and 
warning: “If men cease to dream, if they 
turn their backs on the wonder of the uni- 
verse, the story of our race will be coming 
to an end.” 

Thus the future lies not only in the stars 
but also in ourselves. What happens in 
space will affect and in some instances 
dominate our lives on earth. Even now 
we can see the outlines forming, 


THE IMPACT OF SPACE TOMORROW 


Man's ways—his modes of work and 
habits of living; the scope of his thinking; 
his means of communication and transport; 
his techniques of learning; his health, life 
ahd outlook on life—all will be funda- 
mentally altered by space. He will be less 
subject to the whims of nature, for he will 
be able to foresee and to an extent control 
some of these whims. Both space and time 
will be radically shrunk and in some re- 
spects virtually eliminated. As the most 
intrepid of his fellows venture further into 
the universe, he will have the universe 
brought within closer reach, Man's con- 
cepts of himself and his place in the cos- 
mos will be profoundly revoluntionized. ` 

Space will become a vital factor in the 
national economy, perhaps the dominant 
one. Already more than 5,000 companies 
and research organizations are engaged in 
civilian and military space activities, produc- 
ing some 3,200 different products related to 
space enterprises. They range the spectrum 
of major industries —electronies and com- 
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munications, metals and fuels, machinery 
and instruments; chemistry, plastics, ce- 
ramics, textiles; scores of others—whose tech- 
nology will penetrate every corner of the 
economy. 

We will see new materials, devices, prod- 
ucts, power sources, control and communi- 
cation systems, designed originally for space 
purposes, changing our methods of produc- 
tion, distribution and consumption, They 
will be lightweight, compact, durable and 
reliable in the extreme. Many will operate 
themselves or other systems for long pe- 
riods, over great distances, frequently with- 
out supervision, repair or replenishment— 
in factories, offices, homes and remote 
places. 

With other nations, particularly in West- 
ern Europe, speeding their economic devel- 
opment at an unprecedented rate, our space 
technology may well be the means of keep- 
ing this Nation in the competitive fore- 
front. As automation gains momentum, 
space activities will generate new jobs and 
careers at the craftsman, technician and 
professional level. If—as we all ardently 
hope—the millennium of true disarmament 
ever arrives, space may be the instrument 
for diverting the energies devoted to weap- 
onry to a new and higher economic effort. 

Another fundamental development for ali 
of us on earth will be new power sources, 
many of them converting energy directly 
to electricity. Sun-powered batteries, 
solar cells, fuel cells, small atomic reactors 
will power many industrial and home opera- 
tions, remote installations and areas in un- 
derdeveloped countries without the need for 
major installations or transmission systems. 

As rocket systems are perfected and costs 
are reduced, it is possible to foresee the 
transport of cargo across continents and 
oceans within minutes. Types of transport 
being developed for exploration of the moon 
and possibly beyond, may provide the means 
for radically new forms of earth travel. 
Whether they operate by air cushion, pow- 
ered by nuclear energy, or fuel cell, these 
new vehicles would traverse any type of ter- 
rain, completely independent of roads, 

Within a few years, there will be a net- 
work of weather observation satellites scan- 
ning the earth's atmospheric sheath and 
connecting with ground data analysis sta- 
tions. They will make possible weather 
Torecasts for as long as a season in advance 
predicting flood and drought, excessive heat 
and extreme cold. In shorter terms, this 
network will note any turbulence of sky and 
seas—typhoons, hurricanes, tornadoes—days 
before they reach intensity, and in good 
warning time. It is possible, too, that 
means will be developed which will disrupt 
and disperse thelr menace—clean nuclear 
explosions are one of the methods under 
consideration. 

What this will mean to the farmer, the 
power and fuel supplier, to the shipper and 
the tourist industry is beyond present cal- 
culation. At the minimum it will enable 
planning months in advance—to prepare for 
good seasons or bad, and to make alternate 
provisions. For the traditional areas of 
flood, drought and starvation, it will offer 
the opportunity, for the first time, to Über- 
ate man from complete subservience to the 
elements. 

In the near future, we shall also see in 
constant operation a global satellite com- 
munications system which will provide tele- 
phone, telegraph, television, data and other 
forms of transmitting information. It will 
be able to communicate over entire regions 
or continents, between earth and space ve- 
hicles, and with the moon when we land 
there. 

With this new system of communications, 
we can have instantaneous voice and visual 
contact with anyone, anywhere. And we 
can have it In living color. Of course, when 
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a call comes from your son stationed at s 
base on the far side of the moon, I imagine 
it will still come “collect.” 

In the development of a national policy 
for satellite communications, and suitable 
legislation to govern its ownership and op- 
eration, your senior Senator from Oklahoma, 
Rosert S. Kerg, has played a prominent and 
constructive role. 

WHAT IS MAN'S DESTINY IN THE SPACE AGE? 


Will all these new developments already 
in process, and ahead of us, alter man's 
own destiny on this planet? I think not. 

Much has been written, for example, about 
electronic computers—our new thinking 
machines. They are remarkable in their 
ability to receive, record, analyze, and in 
certain conditions act upon volumes of data. 
The requirements of the space age will 
greatly accelerate the development of these 
instruments—far swifter and more versatile 
than any in use today. 

It is very likely that in time we shall 
create still greater computer capabilities, 
some of them with characteristics similar to 
our own thought processes. These machines 
may be capable of repairing and even re- 
producing themselves. When this happens, 
it has been suggested that man might well 
pack his suitcase and quietly tiptoe away, 
leaving the world to the mechanisms de- 
signed for coping with it. 

I dissent from this concept of man's des- 
tiny. Man has survived the buffeting of 
ages and has triumphed over darkness, be- 
cause of a spark given to him by the Al- 
mighty which the Almighty alone can take 
away—a soul. Man is also endowed with a 
heart that can feel. These divine gifts help 
to form man's character and to guide his 
brains. No machine can be thus equipped. 
This is what gives man his uniqueness— 
courage that breathes defiance when logic 
counsels despair, a depth of spirit, the ca- 
pacity to hope, to laugh, and if need be, to 
cry. While this exists within man, he need 
not feel humble before the machine. 

Nor should the human spirit quail in con- 
templating the millions of galaxies, their 
hundreds of billions of stars, and the prob- 
ability of intelligent life elsewhere. We have 
progressed from family to clan, to tribe, to 
nation, and now to community of nations, 
yet for us, at least, the individual still reigns 
supreme. Are we in any way diminished by 
the knowledge that we may be citizens of a 
cosmos as well as a world? I do not think 
so. If we are awed by infinity, why should 
we not be equally awed by the symmetry of 
a snowflake, or in Blake's words: “To see the 
world in a grain of sand“? 

Indeed, more significant perhaps than the 
knowledge we acquire is the sense of won- 
derment and the majesty of space. After 
the explorers and the scientists will come 
others among you—the theologians, writers, 

philosop! 


discoveries. For many 
of you the space age will provide careers that 
have as yet neither mame nor description. 
‘This new world will be wide and deep enough 
for all of you to find your places in it. It is 
your inestimable privilege to be young and 
prepared on this new threshold of mortal 
` achievement and discovery. 

And so, if I may offer a word of parting 
advice, do not set your ways or your minds 
too fixedly. This ancient world of ours is 
stirring with fresh vitality. It will call for 
all the audacity of your mind and spirit and 
all the you have acquired. It will 
bring out the finest in your pioneering heri- 

seek and find new ways and, if 
need be, to make them. 

This is truly a commencement for all of 
you. I salute you and wish you Godspeed 
on your venturesome journey into the space 
age. s 
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Management Problems of Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. George 
J. Burger, vice president of the National 
Federation of Independent Business, 
recently appeared before the Senate 
Small Business Committee to discuss 
problems of small business management., 

Mr. Burger's statement follows: 
STATEMENT or GEORGE J, BURGES, VICE 

PRESIDENT, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF IN- 

DEPENDENT BUSINESS 

I am George J, Burger, vice president and 
in charge of legislative activities through the 
Washington office of the National Federation 
of Independent Business. Our head office is 
located in San Mateo, Calif. and division of- 
fice located in Cincinnati, Ohio, Chicago, Il. 
and New York City. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for the 
invitation to appear and at the same time to 
advise you that our nationwide membership 
in the 50 States has shown a healthy in- 
crease every month for the past year or 
more—in four figures, and as of June 1. 
1962 now totaling 180,938, which membership 
comprises independent business in the pro- 
duction and distribution fleld and also pro- 
fessional men. 

The committee has announced the hear- 
ings as it relates to the management prob- 
lems of small business. I would like to con- 
fine my remarks to the results of 53 years 
experience in the small business segment of 
our economy—a major portion of that time 
owning and operating an independent estab- 
lishment in the distribution fleld, plus the 


years in my official capacity with the fed- 
eration, which gives me the best insight that 
I know of as to the problems of small busi- 
ness as reported to the federation from the 
“grassroots”"—small business itself. 

We believe that the foundation of a 
healthy small business economy rests large- 
ly on a vigorous enforcement of the anti- 
trust laws, both at the Federal and State 
levels, and at the same time the necessity for 
small business to have a simple understand- 
able knowledge of what these laws mean in 
protecting fair competition. In fact, we are 
ordered by our nationwide membership 
through repeated national polls to make our 
principal and main objective to protect the 
free enterprise system all out vigorous en- 
forcement of the antitrust laws, 

The experience that I gained In my own 
private business enterprise was an education 
in itself as to the fallure of enforcement of 
these antitrust laws. which is the experience 
that is happening with all small business to- 
day. 

Mr. Chairman, as we were coming out of 
the depression in the early thirties, by some 
manner or means, some small business 
remained in our economy and a ray of sun- 
light appeared on the horizon when the Con- 
66 
Patman Act (1936). Many of us expressed 
at that time the belief that our 
Charta“ had arrived—that from that point 
on we could look for some fair competition 
both in the production and distribution 
field. 

adopted that legislation on evi- 
dence presented to them of the price con- 
cessions made to a few large buyers over all 
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other customers of the original suppliers. 
The opinion that we held as to the benefits 
that would accrue through the Robinson- 


- Patman Act was confirmed by the action of 


two major producers in a particular industry 
canceling long term contracts to supply 
certain commodities to some large mer- 
chandising and distributing chains. These 
corporations that took this action in pub- 
lished statements to their stockholders and 
the press, stated that they could not justify 
the price extended to the buyers under the 
Robinson-Patman Act, 

Then, again, a ray of hope for small busi- 
ness was the action of the Congress in voting 
the Tydings-Miller Fair Trade Act (1937). 
This, in itself, did give relief to small busi- 
ness and place them in fair competition in 
the distribution field. 

Shortly thereafter, as of Pear] Harbor date, 
we went into war, which naturally placed 
all commodities more or less on a restricted 
basis, automatically creating a seller’s mar- 
ket, both at the production and distribution 
level. 

After the termination of the war, most pro- 
duction facilities had expanded during the 
war due to world markets. 

As a result of this, the first indication of 
the spread of the discount houses in our 
economy was brought out in a conference, 
at which time I was a member of the Presi- 
dent's Council of Economic Advisers, which 
indicated at that time producers were un- 
loading excess production, irrespective of who 
was injured. The trend has continued at an 
alarming rate, either through discount house 
distribution, factory-owned retail store set- 
ups in many industries—all in unfair com- 
petition with their own independent 
retallers and ali other independents, through 
direct deals being made by large producers 
to ultimate consumer reducing 
the position of independent business, both 
at the production and distribution level. 

Realizing this situation and the trend 
prevailing, as reported our nationwide 
members, the Nationa] Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business made a continuing poll of 
its members during the year 1961 through 
a special poll. I would like to have the 
original questionnaire inserted at this point 
as a part of my testimony. The result of 
that poll during 1961, replies coming from 
70,726 federation members nationwide, dis- 
closed the federation members reported as 
the greatest problems facing their businesses, 
as follows: 


At this point, I request the privilege of 
having made a part of my statement, a com- 
plete breakdown of the tabulation -covering 
the 1961 “special poll” reported State by 
State. 

After reviewing the results of the 1961 
survey, the Federation felt there was need 
to expand its nationwide survey for the year 
1962 through "How's Business With You?” 
which I would also like to have made a 
part of the record of my testimony. 

A quarterly tabulation has now beer made 
of replies received from 13,096 Federation 
members on the How's Business With You?” 
survey, and, Mr. Chairman, I would request 
that this quarterly tabulation covering the 
replies received from the 13,096 Federation 
members who expressed their views on the 
conditions causing alarm as to the future 


ered in the 1961 survey. 
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The results of these surveys show a con- 
tinuing serious situation facing 4}, million 
small business institutions of all descrip- 
tions, and an analysis of the contributing 
causes for failure of small business from the 
very first instance will disclose an unfair 
competitive condition facing small business 
{in one form or another) be it from factory, 
store competition, co-op competition, dis- 
count houses, import competition, direct 
deals by producers with the ultimate buyer, 
bypassing their retailers or wholesalers, all, 
we believe, in violation of Federal statutes. 

A good example of the discount operation 
competition is related in a story appearing 
in Nation's Press a few days ago, and I 
quote: “The great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co., a once staid and ultraconservative 
food-retailing concern, disclosed yesterday, 
through its chairman, Mr. Ralph Burger (no 
next of kin), that it had entered the non- 
food discount field due to its success in its 
first discount operations adjacent to super- 
markets in a suburb of Pittsburgh, Pa. No 
doubt other giant merchandising chains in 
that industry will follow the pattern. Now 
the big question that small business right- 
fully asks is: “Are the price concessions from 
Suppliers to these giants in keeping with the 
full intent of the antitrust laws?” 

These facts are undisputable—either 
through the federation experience or the 
personal knowledge of the witness of what 
has taken place. 

You cannot destroy efficient small business 
at the production and distribution level if 
we are going to have an overall healthy 
economy. 

Small business, the efficient ones, will avail 
themselves, where means permit, to acquaint 
themselves with managerial help. They 
must do it if they are progressive. 

The facts speak for themselves as reported 
in this statement as to light on the failures 
of small business, and it is self-evident that 
these small business institutions reporting 
must have managerial know-how to stay in 
business. 

To prove this point, only recently, due to 
an announcement of the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee relating to a pamphlet that 
will be released shortly through the com- 
Mittee, it will be found that small business 
is aware of this information and has made 
requests to us, up to this point, for nearly 
1,000 copies of such pamphiet. 

Our recommendation to ease this serious 
Situation, Mr. Chairman, is for your com- 
mittee to make an extensive study of the 
enforcement of the Robinson-Patman Act. 
If such study develops, there is weakness 
in the act, then the committee should recom- 
mend that the act be strengthened. If the 
Committee study discloses faulty enforce- 
Ment of the law, they should then make that 
known because it’s impossible for small busi- 
ness to compete in a race that is half won 
by the other side before they start. 

As to the expanding operation of the 
Manufacturer in the retall field through his 
Own stores, those stores should be expected 
to operate on the same cost price for the 
Merchandise as the. producer sells to his 
Own independent retailer. We believe, in 
the first instance, with the enforcement of 
the Robinson-Patman Act, these stores auto- 
Matically would have to close, but we find, 
on the other hand, expanding in many lines 
Of industry. 

I personally believe that the Small Busi- 
ness Administration should eliminate grants 
to universities to make studies on economic 
Problems and utilize those funds, through 
their regional office in making a survey of 
economic trends as it applies to small busi- 
ness in their respective areas. This would 
be an invaluable service to small business 

guide them in their future business 
operations. 
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I believe the best way to conclude this 
presentation of the facts in the case is to 
let small business speak for itself. I am re- 
terring to a report received from a small busi- 
nessman in Marshall, Tex., who states: 

“I have no argument with the manufac- 
turer who wants to sell the retailer or the dis- 
count house so long as he does not lead the 
wholesaler to believe that the merchandise 
he manufactures is going through jobbing 
channels only. My d ment is with 
factory representatives that work both sides 
of the street. I feel that this practice is im- 
moral and should be illegal. I believe that 
the manufacturer should have to choose one 
of two routes to put his product on the mar- 
ket; the retail and discount store or the job- 
ber wholesaler. I think it should be illegal 
for him to play one against the other.” 

And another from a small businessman 
ih Howard City, Mich., who states: 

“Apparently the dollar voice of the corpora- 
tions are much more influential with Goy- 
ernment than our 4,500,000 voices because 
the discount houses in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
are becoming more numerous as the days go 


V. Don- misunderstand me, gentlemen. I 
think that the economies of size are im- 
portant to a degree. However, I do not think 
economies of operation should be the ulti- 
mate or only goal for which we exist.” 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my state- 
ment, r. 


Lincolnmen of Baltic, Conn., Petition for 
Drum Corps Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
in the village of Baltic, Conn—a part 
of the town of Sprague in my district, 
there is a musical organization of young 
people called the Lincolnmen. 

Like many organizations of this kind, 
in schools and outside of school, in my 
district and probably in every district 
in this country, young people are devot- 
ing much time and effort and consider- 
able expense, to perfect themselves in 
the particular type of fine patriotic ac- 
tivity represented by the fife and drum 
corps. 

They are of great value to their re- 
spective communities, and they give 
their parents or their teachers, or both, 
and, in fact all who come in contact with 
them, cause for pride. They are a 
pleasant and a most useful part of the 
folkways of America. 

The members of Lincolnmen—I no- 
tice, incidentally that about half of them 
are girls—have petitioned Congress to 
set aside the week of July 15-21 as Na- 
tional Drum Corps Week. 

I think it is a good idea, I would like 
at this point to present their petition, 
which follows, together with the names 
of the signers: 

DRUM AND BUGLE Corps PETITION THE UNITED 
STATES CONGRESS 

Each week throughout the United States, 
thousands of youngsters participate in drum 
and bugle corps activity. These youngsters 
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through this youth movement are being 
molded into finer citizens and contribute 
actively to the reduction of juvenile de- 
linquency. 

We, the undersigned, do hereby petition 
the U.S. Senate and House of Representa- 
tives to set aside the week of July 15-21 as 
National Drum Corps Week“: 

Paul A. Gawvin, Charles Cawn, Gregory 
Lambert, Kathryn Forst, Marie Livesque, 
Cheryl Sedgwick, Mary Parsons, Robert Dou- 
ville, Milton Andrew, Thomas Lepore, John 
Capsilozzi, Helen St. Germain, Pamela Mas- 
son, Karen Fetreault, Richard Douville, Bob- 
by Baldwin, Diedre Sedgwick, John Douville, 
Roger Martin, Penelope Le Bert de Boo, Don- 
ald Garland, Donna Bacak,’ Joan Bacak, 
Vicky Ann Zinavage, Jean Hemingway, Bon- 
nie Grenler, and Mary Lou Zinavage. 


Where the Buggy Makers? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


r OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
torials of our hometown newspapers are 
still one of the best sources of informa- 
tion for the Congress as to the opinions 
of people throughout the country. 

On Thursday, June 14, 1962, the edito- 
rial of the Republican in Oakland, 
Md., asked the provocative question 
“Where the Buggy Makers?” The edito- 
rial went forward to suggest an answer 
to this question which I think the Mem- 
bers of the Congress will find interesting: 

WHERE THE Buccy MAKERS? 

Warner and Swasey, precision machinery 
builders, asked an interesting question in an 
advertisement appearing this week in U.S. 
News and World Report. It asked, What- 
ever happened to the buggy makers?” 

I also had a good answer. It continued: 
“When ‘technological unemployment’ hit 
them (via the automobile) some got jobs in 
the new auto factories, some tn many new 
fields created by the automobile (service 
stations, garages, parts makers). The more 
ambitious even got jobs later in missile 
plants. And once the adjustment was over, 
most earned more than ever before, some 
became rich, many created new jobs for 
added workmen. 

“But some just sat and waited for buggies 
to come back, cursing ‘the system’ that had 
taken their jobs. If these had had their way 
(and if politicans had listened to them) 
there would have been laws against the new- 
fangled automobile, there would have been 
subsidies to keep buggy makers in business— 
and the hundreds of thousands of good jobs 
the automobile brought would never have 
been created. : 

“Progress for all means growing pains for 
a few, but is that any reason to penalize 
growth?” 

Now we have featherbedding among in- 
dustries, forced on them by labor laws, sub- 
sidies, payments for this and that, union 
laws that fine people for doing more work 
than they are legally supposed to do. There 
is talk of passing laws to lower tariffs and 
then pay industries that are hurt by the 
change. Farm people are penalized if they 
want to make their own decision as to what 
and how much to plant. 
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In these and other methods our govern- 
ment is killing private initiative and per- 
sonal responsibility. The spending program 
that will prove fatal to our mode of life goes 
on and on. The people of this Nation must 
put on the brakes, restore soundness to our 
financial structure before it is too late. Are 
there not enough sensible people in'this Na- 
tion to repudiate the spenders? 


A Free World Problem and a Free World 
Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues the testimony of Ross Dixon, 
the president of the Shanghai Tiffin 
Club and a trustee of the Yale-in-China 
Association. Mr. Dixon testified today 
before the Senate Subcommittee To In- 
vestigate Problems Connected With 
Refugees and Escapees. Mr. Dixon, who 
spent 4 years in China, brought to this 
committee an intimate knowledge of the 
problems of Chinese refugees. In a well- 
reasoned and highly imaginative state- 
ment Mr. Dixon observed, “The refugee 
problem we are discussing cannot be con- 
sidered a problem for Hong Kong to 
solve. Nor should it be considered a 
problem for the Republic of China— 
Taiwan—to solve. The refugee problem 
is a free world problem and a free 
world challenge.” Among his sugges- 
tions he proposed that the United States 
invite a number of the 5,000 Chinese stu- 
dents in the United States to work with 
young Americans on resettlement of 
Chinese refugees. 

The problem of those seeking freedom 
from the tyranny of Chinese commu- 
nism is one which deserves our closest 
attention. The following statement by 
Ross Dixon should encourage us to think 
of constructive ways to meet this chal- 
lenge: 

STATEMENT BEFORE THE SENATE SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE To INVESTIGATE PROBLEMS CONNECTED 
Wirra REFUGEES AND ESCAPEES, OF THE SEN- 
ATE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY — 

Mr. Chairman, I am Ross Dixon. I speak 
as a citizen of the United States who lived 
in China and taught in a Chinese school from 
1943 to 1947, and as one who has maintained 
a deep and active interest in China and the 
Chinese over the intervening years. I am 
president of the hai Tiffin Club, an 
organization composed of over 300 Chinese 
and American members, nearly all of whom 
have lived and worked in China. It was 
established in 1924. I am also a trustee of 
the Yale-in-China Association which cur- 
rently assists in the support of New Asia 
College in Hong Kong. 

Through the long dark days and years of 
World War H, one thing alone sustained the 
Chinese in their agony. This was hope, their 
hope for the future. It is around this con- 
cept, hope, this powerful, sustaining, and 
activating idea that I wish to organize my 
brief remarks. 

This committee has heard much expert 
testimony delineating the magnitude of the 
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Chinese refugee problem which has recently 
been brought into focus so forcefully in 
southeast Asia, particularly In Hong Kong 
and to some extent, at least, similarly in 
Macao. The thrust of large numbers of per- 
sons across the borders with the threat of 
even vaster numbers lying behind have pre- 
sented both a frightening picture and have 
challenged the ingenuity and resources of 
the free world. 

The herolc efforts of the Government of 
Hong Kong to meet a critical situation have 
been noted in the statements of several of 
the representatives of the major professional 
organizations dealing with refugees and their 
problems in the Crown Colony. It has been 
suggested before this committee and else- 
where that the Hong Kong authorities had 
little choice but to attempt to turn back 
the human tide trying to breach their gates. 

It is well known that within Hong Kong, 
itself, there is a continuing and growing 
problem of staggering proportions. ‘The 
testimony of the representatives of the major 
international refugee agencies seem to indi- 
cate, however, that adequate supplies of food 
exist and are being distributed cooperatively 
with Crown Colony authorities. Other items 
such as clothing, medical supplies, blankets, 
and the like also appear to be available in 
sufficient quantity for all but the most 
violently critical situation. 3 

The essential problem defined by the facts 
presented to this commiittee appears not to 
be one of a compelling need for more ade- 
quate direct relief in terms of food, clothing, 
and medical supplies to sustain human lives 
at the survival level. What is suggested is 
the need for a carefully prepared long-range 
resettlement plan involving a cooperative 
international effort. 

Supporting the lives of fellow human 
beings in their time of need is, of course, a 
first necessity. But international welfare 
and relief agency workers are, I am told, all 
too familiar with the grinding human misery 
contained in refugee camps and depots 
which has continued for years on end until 
hope for the future is all but snuffed out. 

I should like to present for the considera- 
tion of this committee the concept that 
almost more important than the need to 
sustain life, itself, is, the need to sustain 
hope, the hope of a better life to come. I 
believe that mankind is happiest when it 
is productive and useful. If this is true, it 
would appear, therefore, that the nations of 
the free world might undertake to ac- 
cept the responsibility of creating those con- 
ditions necessary to rehabilitate and train 
and resettle at least a substantial portion 
of those refugees which cling to the hill- 
sides of Hong Kong. 

There is no easy solution to the refugee 
problem in Hong Kong and Macao. There 
is no easy solution to any refugee problem 
when there are large numbers of refugees 
fleeing from poverty, famine, or tyranny. 
It is not suggested here that the countries 
of the free world can absorb millions of 
refugees and thus solve the refugee problem. 
It is suggested that a positive program can 
and should be undertaken to demonstrate 
that free world citizens are interested in 
what happens to their fellow human beings 
and are able to do something constructive on 
their behalf. In this way hope is kept alive. 

The refugee problem we are discussing can- 
not be considered a problem for Hong Kong 
to solve. Nor should it be considered a prob- 
lem for the Republic of China (Taiwan) to 
solve. These two areas are already among 
the most highly populated in the world to- 
day. The refugee problem is a free world 
problem and a free world challenge. 

The United States is the leader of the free 
world and it provides hope to men every- 
where. 

I believe it can and should provide the 
necessary leadership so that the entire free 
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world can respond to a critical problem in a 
constructive and positive way. This in itself 
will give hope to peoples everywhere. 

A fruitful avenue of approach might well 
be the exploration of areas where refugee 
farmers can be resettled and productively 
used. Mutual benefits might accrue to other 
areas and to refugees alike with the resettle- 
ment of fishermen or workers where the labor 
supply is short. The United States, itself, 
as evidence of a personal concern could un- 
doubtedly usefully admit a larger number 
than the present immigration quota provides. 

Other countries might well be more willing 
to admit Chinese refugees if assistance were 
given with the initial problems of resettle- 
ment and adjustment. I should like to sug- 
gest at this point that the United States is 
perhaps in a unique position to give assist- 
ance of this nature. We have in the public 
sector and in our private organizations the 
professional personnel to give necessary 
guidance, should it be called upon. 

The enthusiastic response of our Nation’s 
youth to the challenge and opportunitics 
provided by the Peace Corps for sustained 
periods of direct service is well known. In 
this connection it should be noted that there 
are nearly 5,000 Chinese students studying 
in the United States. After careful consider- 
ation and negotiation it is possible that a 
creative and imaginative step might be taken 
by inviting a certain number of these Chinese 
students to work with young Americans on 
resettlement and its attendant problems in 
those areas where it would be requested and 
appropriate. 

My remarks are intended to be suggestive 
only. I believe they may be worthy of re- 
view by those charged with the responsibility 
of formulating and implementing our poli- 
cles with respect to the refugee problems we 
have been considering. 

I should like to thank this committee for 
the opportunity of presenting my views. 


The Poznan Uprising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, in 
looking ahead to the universally free 
world we are endeavoring to help build, 
we would do well at times to look back 
for inspiration and impetus to some of 
the heroic, even tragic, events in the his- 
tory of man’s struggle to be free. 

Such an event took place just 6 years 
ago. On June 28 and 29, 1956, the fac- 
tory workers in the industrial city of 
Poznan in western Poland staged an 
uprising that was stark evidence of the 
determination of the Poles to break the 
shackles forced on them by the Com- 
munists. 

These sturdy workers objected to being 
grossly underpaid. Some could not buy 
enough bread with their hard-earned 
pay to nourish themselves and their 
families. They had appealed, but their 
pleas went unheeded by the Communist- 


controlled government which owns and 


operates the factories. 

On June 28 the men in the large steel 
plant there, some 30,000 in all, staged 
an uprising which the Communist 
tyrants branded a revolt. Treating it as 
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Such, the Communist government or- 
dered tanks, artillery, and troops to 
Crush the demonstration. Within 48 
hours the Polish workers were beaten. 
Some 45 of them were dead. Several 
hundred more were wounded. 

The Poznan uprising was not written 
Off by the Poles as a complete loss, how- 
ever, despite the ruthless manner in 
which it was suppressed. The Polish 
Communist government discovered that 
it could never kill the spirit of liberty, 
and as a result made several conces- 
Sions to the workers. More important, 
however, it helps keep alive in the hearts 
of all those in bondage behind the Iron 

the hope of eventual freedom 
and the will to live, work, and ultimately 
to fight for it. 

On this anniversary date of the Poz- 
nan uprising, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to pay this small tribute to the coura- 
geous people of that city who dared to 
defy the military might of their Com- 
Munist overlords in the name of liberty. 


Action Needed on Point Reyes Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, time is 
Tunning short if we are to capitalize on 
the great potential of a national sea- 
Shore on the Point Reyes Peninsula in 
California—an area which the National 
Park Service has described as providing 
a combination of scenic, recreation, and 
Scientific interests which can be found 
Nowhere else in this country so near a 

center of population. 

Time is running short and people are 
Concerned, as is evidenced by the fol- 
lowing letter which I recently received 

one of my constituents. This let- 
ter is only one of many of a similar tone, 
and I commend it to our colleagues’ at- 
tention. 


In addition, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to point out that in a recent question- 
poll, 64.8 percent of my constitu- 
ents who responded expressed support 
for this proposal. Further delays in en- 
acting this bill will not only result in in- 
creased dollar costs, but even more im- 
portant, they could result in the cost of 
lost opportunities, and I utge that we 
Move ahead and approve this bill at this 
— of the Congress. The letter fol- 
ws: 
Hon. Jerrzry COHELAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
CONGRESSMAN COHELAN: I just spent 
a Sunday afternoon on part of the site of 
si proposed Drakes Bay—Point Reyes Park. 
Was shocked to see the real estate develop- 
ments that are going on—in particular, the 
Coast north of the Laguna Ranch. 
I haven't visited this area for about 3 years 
Tve spent many an enjoyable hour hiking 
and swimming along the sandspit and along 
the coast south of there, The people at the 
Laguna Ranch always allowed us to pass 
through thelr property to the coast. 
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Sunday, we drove into this real estate de- 
velopment called Drakes Bay Estates. They 
have put in roads along the sandspit and 
destroyed sloughs and lakes that used to be 
full of birdlife. They wouldn't even let us 
on to the beach—saying we would have to be 
members of the beach club—or drive up 
north to the State park. 

I have always hoped my children would 
be able to see this area in the same natural 
state I have been able to see it in for the past 
10 years. I wish it could have been zoned 
for dairying only. But it looks like the de- 
velopers have really taken hold. I don't 
understand people wanting to ruin such a 
beautiful area. What might continue to 
be attractive and beautiful scenery will be- 
come just another suburbia. All the wildlife 
will disappear and hills will be covered with 
houses. 

I'm all for this area becoming a national 
park as soon as possible. I want to see all 
the real estate developments removed from 
this area. I want to see this area revert 
back to nature—a large part of the park 
should be reserved for hiking only. Few 
roads should be open to automobiles. I also 
believe there should be separate large areas 
for recreation, . Ithink the dairies 
might stay it no changes are allowed. 

Sincerely, 
Rupin M. JOHNSON. 


Fair Federal Aid for Lunch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1962 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, when the 
Congress finally resolves the question of 
assistance to all schoolchildren on a 
fair and equal basis, as I am sure it will, 
credit for pursuing the issue with pre- 
cise analysis and articulate suggestion 
must go to many members of the press. 
Among these is Don Zirkel of the Brook- 
lyn Tablet. I am pleased to insert his 
recent article which is food for construc- 
tive thought: 

Crourcu-State DEBATE: Fam FEDERAL Am 
von LUNCH 
(By Don Zirkel) 

Would a Federal aid law be unconstitu- 
tional which provided direct grants to 
schools and sad ‘School’ means any public 
or nonprofit private school of high school 
grade or under”? 

Well, a lot of people would probably say 
“Yes” without thinking. But the US. 
hierachy didn’t write those words. The 
U.S. Congress did. They're from the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act, which has been in 
effect since 1946. 

FARM SURPLUSES AND HUNGRY KIDS 

In a discussion of the bill in the House 
of Representatives earlier this month, Con- 
gresswoman JULIA BUTLER HANSEN, Demo- 
crat, of Washington, recalled: 

“This program began during the depres- 
sion, when corn was being burned for coal 
and Americans were going hungry. We be- 
gan distributing surplus food to needy 
persons. It was soon discovered that 
schoolchildren were in need of better nour- 
ishment and the schools throughout the 
country were logical consumers of surplus 
agricultural commodities. We decided that 
farm surpluses and hungry schoolchildren 
could not be allowed to exist side by side 
in America.” 
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The program developed in a few local 
school districts, most of which excluded 
from its benefits the children in the inde- 
pendent schools. But the poorer local dis- 
tricts, whose children most needed the as- 
sistance, couldn’t afford it. So the Federal 
Government stepped in, at the same time 
making the surplus foods and cash grants 
available to “any public or nonprofit private 
school.“ 

There were several interesting polnts made 
in the recent House debate on some minor 
5 to the National School Lunch 

t. 

Representative ALFRED E. SANTANGELO, 
Democrat, of New York, said: 

“It is noteworthy that no question of 
constitutionality is raised against the prac- 
tice of the Federal Government through the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make direct pay- 
ment of Federal funds to nonprofit private 
schools whether they be parochial, Hebrew, 
Protestant, or otherwise, 

“Contrast this attitude with the attitude 
as to the use of Federal funds to private 
schools mn connection with aid to education.” 

ESTABLISHMENT OF REALISM? 


“No difference in principle exists. Each of 
the two Federal contributions to 
school lunch or Federal aid to education, has 
an obeervable objective or an observable end 
other than the establishment of religion. 

“In one instance, the objective is the 
mental health of the children and in the 
other instance it is the physical health of 
our children. 

“This lack of objection to the use of Fed- 
eral funds directly to the nonprofit private 
schools is proof positive that no valid con- 
stitutional objection exists in providing 
Federal aid to nonprofit private schools 
where all schools and schoolchildren are 
treated equally.” 

He was referring to the junior GI bill first 
introduced by Representative James J. DE- 
LANEY, Democrat, of New York, which would 
solve the ald to education controversy by 
making grants to all American children for 
use at the accredited schools of their choice, 
any public or nonprofit private school. 

BIPARTISAN SUPPORT 


Mr. SANTANGELO is a cosponsor of the bill, 


along with Representative HucH L. CAREY, 


Democrat, of New York, who said: “Iam now 
pleased to note that we have truly bipartisan 
support of this legislation.“ with the intro- 
duction of a similar bill by Representative 
Seymour HALPERN, Republican, of New York. 

In his usual colorful style, Mr. Canxr 
added: 

“Now if we can legislate for the cerebral 
improvement of the children in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools with the same 
dispassionate and unemotional attitude we 
adopt toward the esophagal intake of these 
children, I am convinced we will avold the 
pitfalls of the past and make the progress 
we need for the future,” 


A Sound Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “A Sound Program” which ap- 
peared in the June 20, 1962, edition of 
the Marion (Ind.) Chronicle, 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A BOUND PROGRAM 

Taking action to support a proposal he of- 
fered last week, Senator HOMER E. CAPEHART, 
of Indiana, has introduced a Senate resolu- 
tion calling upon the President to initiate 
action to reduce Federal taxes $10 billion and 
accompany this with a 815 billion cut in 
Government spending. 

Senator CAPEHART'S proposal is the first 
step toward putting the entire American 
economy on a sound basis, for as long as the 
Federal Government continues to pile up 
huge deficits every year and continues to 
raise the national debt Hmit—now heading 
for another record—the people of this coun- 
try have little confidence in that Government 
and its ability to be of any real assistance 
to the economy. 

President Kennedy made a splash with his 
announced plan to seek tax reductions, but 
his almost simultaneous plea to raise the 
debt limit made Americans wonder how this 
could be accomplished. Deficit financing is 
costing the United States $17,960 in interest 
every minute alone and is contributing to the 
inflation which further erodes our already 

“shrunken dollar. s 

What it boils down to is that the over- 
burdened American taxpayer needs relief, but 
if we are to really solve our problems & tax 
reduction must be accompanied by a reduc- 
tion in spending, and the cut in spending 
must be greater than the cut in taxes. 

Reducing taxes without reducing spend- 
ing would solve none of our problems, and 
could add even more. For eventually the na- 
tional debt must be repaid, and the ration- 
alization that it doesn't because “we owe it 
to ourselves” is so much hogwash. 

Here at home, investors are losing confi- 
dence, as witness the recent stock market 
slumps. Abroad, our dollar does not com- 
mand the position it once did, and because 
of the Government's unsound fiscal policies 
foreign investors are wary of our enterprises. 
The consequent outflow of our gold threat- 
ens our currency. 

An immediate tax reduction of the size 
proposed by Senator CargHart, accompanied 
by an even larger decline in Government 
spending and a reduction in the nationa 
debt, would provide needed capital for in- 
dustrial and business expansion, stimulate 
consumption, spur our lagging economy, and 
restore the people's confidence. 

And reducing our spending would not be 
difficult. 

Around the world, many nations which we 
helped with foreign money now are in bet- 
ter financial shape than the United States. 
Tf ald to other countries must continue, then 
why not let some of the more prosperous 
pick up some of the tab? We also could 
put our foreign aid on a loan basis and be 
more choosy about distributing it. 

On the domestic scene, numerous Govern- 
ment programs could be sharply curtatled. 
Some could be dropped completely, and few 
would miss them. Military spending must 
remain high, but even here savings can be 
made. Our armed services still buy materials 
on a war emergency basis, which runs up 
the cost. Most Federal aid plans are of 
dubious value and should be stopped or 
those in charge should be required to show 
their expenditures are justified. 

For years we have been kidding ourselves 
by spending more than we take in and by 
believing the myth that a little inflation 
doesn't hurt. But the truth is beginning to 
make itself felt, and we must recognize the 
dangers we face and act promptly to cure 
a situation which has continued too long 
already, 
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The Hometown Remembers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr, KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
from the Journal-News, Nyack, N.Y., of 
June 7, 1962: 


From the Nyack (N..) Journal-News, 
June 7, 1962} 


Tue HOMETOWN REMEMBERS 


Dear Bro Jim: We have waited for close to 
4 years to write the story we had in Tues- 
day's paper. The subheadline said, “County’s 
Party Likes Him“ and the headline said in 
much larger type: “Demo Poll Picks Farley 
as Choice for Governor.” 

Your hometown was telling you in that 
story that they have not forgotten James A. 
Farley, though it was more than a half cen- 
tury ago you started in Grassy Point to climb 
the ladder of political success and fame. 
Some of the committeemen who put their 
“X” next to your name in the party poll, 
likely were not even born then. 

But real worth and contribution to party 
and country cam never be kept secret even 
when new gencrations come along. Some po- 
litical leaders, in a quest for power they can 
ili handle, may forget with the convenient 
memory of one in the quest for a personal 
cause, 

But the people who walk the streets of Suf- 
fern, pound the pavements in Spring Valley, 
urge a Democratic vote in Haverstraw and 
Stony Point and throughout Rockland— 
they never forget. Some of them know that 
their service will never be more than looking 
for that extra vote in the Democratic col- 
umn. And they are satisfied because you 
have always told them they are the most im- 
portant servants of the party you have served 
for all your adult life. 

But there are others who walk the streets 
of Rockland for your party, thinking of a 
dream of a Grassy Point youngster that 
came true. Perhaps they too could be like 
Big Jim—county, then State, then national 
chairman, A maker of a President. A man 
who had the courage to stand on principle 
and walk away, when that President humbly 
asked him to stay—because he still could 
use Him. 

They know, too, how many times you were 
asked to run for either Governor or Senator 
from New York, with victory assured. But 
you bowed out then, because you thought it 
the day to spend a little time in providing 
for your family. But when you did that, you 
left no debts unpaid either to party or coun- 
try, they know. No one can claim a greater 
unselfish contribution since the battle of 
the ballots began. 

We both remember the sorry story of the 
Democratic Convention in Buffalo 4 years 
ago. You were shuttled aside and so were 
the people of the Democratic Party. Power 
was the word that replaced party, and the 
end of the story was as it had to be. The 
people spoke at the polls decisively and 
those who sought to push rather than lead 
them, will push no more. 

But that was yesterday, Big Jim, and this 
is today, and a happy day it is. Because 
today was for the people and the people were 
asked what they thought of James A. Farley 
and they answered just like we knew they 
would have 4 years ago, if given the chance. 
And we feel it calls for a pat on the back of 
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our County Chairman Bill Zeck for giving 
them that chance. He has grown rapidly 
and solidly since that ill-fated debacle 4 
years ago. 

So there it Is, Big Jim. The story to date 
has been just as we knew it would be, and 
we are happy for that. This fellow has no 
idea what your plans may be and hope you 
will tell us when you decide. But as you 
ponder, it will be with the knowledge there 
are many old and new friends just waiting 
to serve you. Just ask them, and you'll see. 


Address of Senator Dodd Before Conven- 
tion of the International Upholsterers’ 
Union of North America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, early 
this month the International Up- 
holsterers’ Union of North America, 
AFL-CIO, celebrated in convention, in 
Cleveland, Ohio, its 80th birthday. 

At the same time, this union which 
is well known for its pioneering efforts 
in union democracy and in opposition to 
communism, celebrated also the 25th 
anniversary of the installation of Sal B. 
Hoffmann as international president. 

The junior Senator from Connecticut, 
Mr. Dopp] was the principal speaker at 
the Cleveland convention held on June 
8, 1962, and I believe his speech will be 
of interest to Members of Congress and 
others. I ask unanimous consent that 
Senator Dopp’s remarks and the intro- 
ductory remarks of President Hoffmann 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
and introductory remarks were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
INTRODUCTION BY SAL B. HOFFMANN, INTER- 

NATIONAL PRESIDENT OF THE UPHOLSTERERS 

INTERNATIONAL UNION OP NORTH AMERICA, 

AFL-CIO 

We of the UIU are especially honored to 
have as our principal speaker this morning. 
not only one of the great contemporary lb- 
eral friends of labor, and of every good Dem- 
ocratic cause in the current U.S. Senate, but 
one of the great voices for human freedom 
known and heard around the world, from 
Free China, Laos, and the Philippines, to the 
Congo and behind the Iron Curtain, among 
the secret colleagues of the exiles of labor, 
and of all classes, who look to him for lead- 
ership here, and in free Western Europe. 

He graduated from Yale Law School in 
the midst of the great depression here at 
home, and the rise of Hitler abroad, and 
seryed our Nation, until 1934, as a member 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. In 
1935 he joined the Roosevelt New Deal 25 
organizer of the National Youth Administra- 
tion program in Connecticut, and to this 
day he persists in his special interest in 
young people, as the chairman of the Senate 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency and its problems. 

From 1938 until 1945 he was Special As- 
sistant to the U.S, Attorney General, and 
organized the first Civil Rights section in the 
US. Department of Justice. 
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During 1945-46 he was U.S. executive trial 
Counsel, at the international Nuremberg war 
trial of Nazi war criminals. 

He studied at first hand, the nature and 
character of the Nazi type totalitarian, amid 
the werckage made of Germany, and much 
of Europe, by Hitler, whose rise to power, and 
the triggering of World War II, was made 
Possible by the Communists. For his bril- 
lant work for the prosecution at Nuremberg, 
he received a Presidential Citation and the 
U.S. Medat of Freedom. 

He was elected to the Congress from the 
first congressional district of Connecticut, in 
1952, and again in 1954, as a Democrat, in 
Spite of the Eisenhower sweep. 

He made a brilliant labor and liberal 
record. 

His knowledge of international affairs was 
early recognized by appointment to the For- 
eign Affairs Committee, of the House, where 
he served on Subcommittees on Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs, on Europe, and on national secu- 
< tity, participating in special study missions 
to Latin America, and the Middle East. 

In November 1958, Mr. Dopp was elected 
to the U.S. Senate from Connecticut. 

After brilliant service on the Judiciary 
and the Aeronautical and Space Sciences 
Committee, he was signally recognized by 
appointment to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee in 1960. 

As vice chairman of the Judiciary Sub- 


the Senate Judiciary Committee, and the 
Unanimous passage by the Senate in 1960, 
although at times his officially announced 
Organized support seemed to be solely that 
of AFL-CIO, and our own UIU. In so doing, 
he incurred the wrath of the opposition of 
Political extremists of both right and left. 
We not only are honored, by this coura- 
and just man's acceptance of our in- 
Vitation to address our convention, but we 
deliberately seek to do him deserved honor 
today ; 


His open and secret enemies, among the 
Open and secret enemies of our Nation, and 
of human freedom everywhere, have sought 
to obscure and deny, since they could not 

Senator Donp’s outstanding, and un- 
Questionable, labor and liberal record In the 
House and Senate of the United States, and 
in the field of human and civil rights since 

days in the civil rights section of the 
ent of Justice, and at Nuremburg, 
and up to this very moment. 

In the course of legislation, there will be 
ta in any strong man's career when 
he may, and should, as Senator Donp. has 
done; in the light of individual conscience 
and judgment, with us of UIU, 
or with our federation, but when the cause 
or the humblest and most oppressed is at 
© anywhere, our speaker comes down 
hard on the side of equity, justice, and free- 
dom, every time. 

It is an unqualified honor and privilege, 
to have the opportunity to introduce to this 
34th convention of our union, a friend of 
1 u friend of fairness, and a friend of 
berty everywhere, the gentleman from 
Conneticut, Senator Tuomas J. Donn. 


Remarxs or SENATOR THOMAS J, Dopp BEFORE 
THE CONVENTION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
Urnotsreners’ UNION or NORTH AMERICA, 
AFL-CIO, HOTEL STATLER-HILTON, CLEVE- 
LAND, ORIO, Famay. June 8, 1962 
President Hoffmann, officers and members 

Of the Upholsterers’ International Union, I 

am honored and happy to be with you in 

Cleveland today, and to join you in cele- 
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brating the 80th birthday of your great union 
and the 25th anniversary of Sal Hoffmann's 
installation as international president. 

I am always happy to be with my trade 
union friends because, since boyhood, I have 
looked to the American trade union move- 
ment as one of the principal architects of 
social progress in our country. 

It is a particular pleasure to be with my 
friends of the Upholsterers’ International 
Union because I have always had special ad- 
miration for the UIU’s pioneering efforts in 
the flelds of union democracy, political edu- 
cation, and anti-Communist action. 

One hears many exaggerated criticisms of 
the American trade union movement. Un- 
fortunately the critics are frequently so 
blinded by the details of their complaints 
that they ignore the historic contribution 
which the trade union movement has made 
to the building of a greater and better and 
freer America. 5 

The enligthened wlefare-state capitalism 
which exists in our country today is by far 
the best and most benevolent of alt the mod- 
ern systems of government, and the closest 
to the ideals of Jeffersonian democracy. 
But American society has had to travel a 
long way to achieve its present form; it has 
had to pass many milestones along the some- 
times tortuous highway of social progress. 
Among these milestones were the 8-hour 
day, the 40-hour week, the minimum wage, 
unemployment insurance, social security, 
collective bargaining. These things are to- 
day part of the accepted texture of America, 
they are things that help to make America 
great. And it is the American trade union 
movement that must be given the primary 
credit for the achievement of most of these 
vital social objectives. 

In its approach to foreign affairs, as in 
domestic affairs, the trade union movement 
has embodied the best of the American lib- 
eral tradition. This tradition Is most elo- 
quently stated in Jefferson’s timeless words 
of self-dedication: “I have sworn upon the 
altar of Almighty God eternal hostility to 
of tyranny over the mind of 


In its consistent opposition to dictator- 
ship and slave labor, the American trade 
union movement has shown itself completely 
faithful to this tradition. It was in the 
forefront of the fight against nazism and 
fascism in the twenties and thirties and 
through to the end of World War H. And it 
has, from the beginning, been in the fore- 
front of the fight against the Red fascism 
which passes by the name of communism. 

This consistent opposition to foreign 
tyranny, no matter what form it takes, is, in 
fact, the one touchstone that can reliably 
distinguish the true liberal from the false 
Liberal. 

It is not enough to be for the minimum 
wage, and for social security, and for the 
right to vote, and for racial equality, and for 
free milk of schoolchildren; it is not even 
enough to be antl-Fascist and antl-Imperial- 
ist. The Communists and the crypto-Com- 
munists are all these things, or say they are. 
So are all the totalitarian liberals and senti- 
mentalist liberals and frightened liberals 
and confused liberals—in short, all the 
“blind in one eye” liberals—who joined in 
the protest against every act of Nazi tyranny 
and bestiality, but who remain silent when 
Millions die in the Soviet Union or in Red 
China; who protested against the appease- 
ment of Hitler, but who today urge the ap- 
peasement of Khrushchev; who rail against 
the smallest act of anti-Semitism in the 
Bonn Republic, but who close thelr eyes to 
the monstrous anti-Semitism practiced by 
the Soviet Government; who warned that we 
must not trust the Nazis, but who, despite 
a thousand proofs of perfidy, insist that we 
rest the survival of our Nation on nothing 
more substantial than the Kremlin's word 
of honor. 
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These “blind-in-one-eye” liberals, as dis- 
tinguished from the crypto-Communist lib- 
erals, are not Communists. Many of them, 
in fact, profess to be anti-Communist, and 
look upon themselves as the true proponents 
of the American liberal tradition. But when 
you compare the details of their Uberalism 
with the pretended Hberalism of the Com- 
munist worker, the item-for-item similarity 
is complete and devastating. 

You of the Upholsterers’ International 
Union will understand me when I say that 
no one is truly a liberal who does not op- 
pose the tyranny of communism as energeti- 
cally as he opposed the tyranny of nazism. 
This is the touchstone; this is the acid test. 
This test, your own union and the great ma- 
jority of American unions have passed with 
fiying colors. 

But, unfortunately, there have been too 
many “blind In one eye“ liberals. and too 
many short-sighted conservatives. The suc- 
cessive defeats which the free world has suf- 
fered at the hands of international commu- 
nism since the close of World War I and the 
obstinate illusions which it displays to this 
day, testify to the prevailing lack of under- 
standing, at both public and official levels, of 
the nature of the Communist enemy and of 
the measures which must be taken if the 
free world is to triumph. 

T believe you will find more solid compré- 
hension of the life-and-death nature of the 
conflict between communism and freedom 
in the ranks of the American labor movement 
than you will in any other sector of the 
American community. True, the 
is. far from uniform. The labor movement 
has its fellow travelers and its dupes and its 
“blind in one eye“ liberals. But men like 
George Meany and David Dubinsky and Sal 
Hoffmann are much more truly representa- 
tive of what the American trade union move- 
ment stands for in world affairs. 

There are trade union officials who must 
be numbered in the thousands and rank- 
and-file members whose number is 
who know the meaning of communism and 
who understand the nature of the Com- 
munist enemy because they have 
them in many a bitter battle in their trade 
union locals and in their factories and on 
the picket lines. 

There is a tendency to think of the cold 
War as something that is fought in other 
countries. But the cold war is fought in 
every country of the world, including the 
United States—perhaps I should say above 
all in the United States. And the trade 
union movement has, from the very begin- 
ning, been one of the most critical fronts 
in this war. 

From your own hard experience in this 
man-to-man combat with the forces of in- 
ternational communism, you have learned 
the essential lesson that coexistence with 
communism is impossible, You have learned 
that they are capable of any trickery or 
treachery; that their agreements. are worth- 
less; that their goal is total domination; 
that, if they cannot dominate an 
tion, they will seek to destroy it. And the 
losses you have learned from dealing with the 
Communists in the trade union movement, 
apply, with only minor variations, to the 
larger problem of dealing with the Commu- 
nist menace internationally. 

Let me note in this connection that one 
of the first editorials ever carried by the 
Upholsterers” International Uulon Journal, 
an editorial which appeared in August 1922, 
had this to say on the question of commu- 
nism in the American trade union movement: 

“The issue is, shall they—the Com- 
munists—scuttle the ship: of the American 
labor movement; or will labor make them 
walk the plank.” 

From your own hard experience you have 
learned, too, that communism cannot be 
combated on an on-and-off basis, that eternal 
vigilance is the price of freedom. T belleve 
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that no one has ever stated this fact more 
eloquently than your own president, Sal 
Hoffmann, when he sald in December 1950: 

“My 30 years of experience in the labor 
movement has taught me that the only way 
to fight the Communists is to fight them 24 
hours a day, 365 days per year, wherever you 
find them.” 

The serious lapses in our foreign policy in 
the postwar period and the confused state of 
public opinion on certain issues today in- 
dicate that the lesson which Sal Hoffmann 
learned through his many years of experience 
in the trade union movement has not yet 
been learned by many members of the Amer- 
ican community. Let me give you an ex- 
ample of what I mean. 

In January of last year, the Senate Sub- 
committee on Internal Security got wind of 
the fact that a prominent machine tool com- 
pany had been given a license to export to 
the Soviet Union 45 machines used in the 
mass production of ultra-high precision 
miniature ball bearings. These high pre- 
cision bearings are of the greatest impor- 
tance to the defense of our country, They 
are responsible for the accurate functioning 
of our missile guidance systems, our fire con- 
trol systems, and much of our sophisticated 
defense hardware. In fact, virtually the 
entire output of these ultra-high precision 
miniature bearings goes to our defense estab- 
lishment. And the millions of units that we 
require each year are produced in this coun- 
try on just 72 machines—machines that had 
been designed by American engineering 
genius—machines incomparably superior to 
ball bearing machines available in any other 
country. And, here we were, about to ship 
45 of these precious and unique machines to 
an enemy who has sworn to bury us. 

When the president of the firm was called 
before the subcommittee, he defended the 
proposed shipment on the grounds that the 
Commerce Department had approved it, that 
his company had, over the years, sent many 
shipments of machine tools to the Soviet 
Union, and that he saw no reason why 
American business should not take advan- 
tage of sales opportunities in the Communist 
bloc. When the Commerce Department 
testified before the subcommittee, its mem- 
bers also approved the shipment, although 
the testimony revealed that the Defense De- 
partment had strongly and repeatedly op- 
posed the granting of an export license. I 
am happy to report that the findings of our 
investigation were so conclusive that the 
Commerce Department finally accepted their 
validity and canceled the shipment. 


There is one more facet to this story which 
deserves comment, Just before the license 
was canceled, I received word from a group 
of longshoremen in New York City that if 
any effort were made to move the ball bear- 
ing machines destined for the Soviet Union, 
they—the longshoremen—would refuse to 
handle them. 

There are many businessmen, fortunately, 
who do not share the attitude of the ma- 
chine tool manufacturer to whom I have 
referred. I recall receiving a letter from 
a lumber machinery manufacturer on the 
west coast who had just turned down a 
Soviet offer to purchase a complete lumber 
mill, even though such machinery is not on 
the list of commodities proscribed for export. 
I recall, too, the example of Richard Stokes, 
British Labor MP and equipment manu- 
facturer, who refused, on grounds of prin- 
ciple, to sell heavy mining and construction 
equipment to the Soviets, even though he 
knew that the Soviets could obtain com- 
parable equipment from European competi- 
tors. The number of such businessmen is 
increasing every day. 

In a recent article in the New York Times 
Sunday magazine, an official of the Anti- 
Defamation League made the statement that 
American liberals were, in part, responsible 
for the John Birch Society and for the rest of 
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the current rash of right wing extremism, 
because they had failed to provide leader- 
ship in the fight against communism. From 
my own experience, I am convinced that this 
is so. And I believe this criticism also ap- 
ples in certain measure to the American 
trade union movement. 

The AFL-CIO and many of the unions 
affiliated with it put out excellent material 
on communism. They conduct excellent 
educational programs for their own mem- 
bers. But, by and large, they have made no 
effort to bring their educational activities to 
the general public, they provide no public 
leadership in intelligent anti-Communist ac- 
tivities. . 

The Upholsterers’ International Union is 
an outstanding exception, Through the 
Council Against Communist Aggression, you 
have created a bridge between your own 
union and a distinguished body of private 
citizens, whose domestic viewpoints may 
vary, but who see eye-to-eye on the cardinal 
issue of resisting communism and the 
various subterranean devices by which com- 
munism seeks to divide and undermine the 
free world. 

In the Council Against Communist Ag- 
gression you have also created an instru- 
ment that can play, and has played, a sig- 
nificant role in informing public opinion, in 
exposing situations that call for exposure, 
In mobilizing protest actions where protest 
actions are in order. The Bang-Jensen case 
provides an example of the role that can be 
played by a responsible anti-Communist or- 
ganization. 

As you know, the Senate Subcommittee on 
Internal Security has issued a report on the 
case of Pov! Bang-Jensen, the Danish diplo- 
mat who was dismissed from his U.N. post 
because he refused to turn over to U.N. safe- 
keeping the list of Hungarian witnesses who 
had made anonymity a condition of their 
testimony. The Senate subcommittee began 
its investigation after Bang-Jensen's death. 
But when the fight between Bang-Jensen 
and the U.N. Secretariat was at its height, it 
was primarily the Council Against Commu- 
nist Aggression, under the secretaryship of 
Art McDowell, that took up his case and 
fought the cause through the columns of the 
American press and through its own pub- 
cations. 

The tremendous crowds that turn out to 
anti-Communist meetings of all kinds in all 
parts of the country are testimony to the 
growing mood of frustration in our country. 
People are disturbed, and rightly so, over 
the fact that the free world seems to be 
losing round after round in the conflict with 
International communism. They want to 
learn; they want to understand; and they 
want to do something about the situation. 
And, if instruction and leadership are not 
forthcoming from responsible sources, then 
they will take it from quacks and extremists 
and amateurs who don the anti-Communist 
label. 

I believe that this situation presents both 
business and labor in our country with a 
priceless opportunity. Effective programs of 
education on communism and world affairs 
are being carried on within the ranks of the 
business community by organizations like 
the Research Institute of America and the 
American Security Council. The trade- 
union movement is also carrying on a work of 
education within its own ranks. But it does 
so, by and large, with its own resources and 
without cooperation from management. Both 
programs could be infinitely more effective 
if management could be persuaded to give 
direct support to a trade-union educational 
program on the nature of communism, con- 
ducted at the factory and local level. 

I also believe that management and labor, 
acting together, could make avallable to the 
citizens of every major community a con- 
certed, continuing program of instruction 
on the nature of communism and-on world 
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affairs. Such a program, if it could be in- 
stituted, would be infinitely more effective 
than the one-stand strategy seminars and 
anti-Communist schools that have, until 
now, been the only sources of information 
open to the general public. 

I believe this proposal is sound. I believe 
it is feasible. I believe it is in the best 
tradition of the partnership between man- 
agement and labor and of their Joint respon- 
sibility to the community. 

Such a cooperative undertaking, spon- 
sored by management and labor, would point 
the way to the national unity which alone 
can assure the survival of our Nation. 

It is up to management and labor to ac- 


cept this responsibility and grasp this op- 


portunity. 

I submit this proposal for the first time 
to your convention, because the Upholsterers’ 
International Union has played the role of 
pioneer on so many fronts and in so many 
undertakings. 

The preservation of freedom is everybody's 
business. This is something upon which we 
all agree. But if everyone pulls in different 
directions, freedom will not be preserved; it 
will be destroyed. 

We are confronted with a crisis of survival, 
a crisis which demands not merely the ut- 
most understanding and dedication from 
every citizen, but the broadest possible unity 
of action. It Is a crisis that leaves no room 
for religious or racial or political prejudices, 
that calls imperatively for a national unity 
embracing Catholics, Protestants, and Jews, 
Republicans and Democrats, liberals and con- 
servatives, business and labor. 

Tt calls, in short, for the kind of national 
unity that existed in our country during 
World War II. 

President Hoffmann, I want, in closing, to 
wish you a long life of continued service to 
the labor movement, to the trade union you 
have served so effectively during the 25 years 
of your presidency, and to the larger cause 
of human freedom the world over. 

I am grateful to you for your invitation, 
and I hope we shall see much more of each 
other in the years to come. 


Francis S. Levien Aids Columbia Univer- 
sity and the Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


: or 
HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. ZELENKO, Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great pride that I place into the 
Recorp an article which tells of the 
significant contribution to Columbia 
University and to its surrounding com- 
munity by Francis S. Levien, philan- 
thropist and humanitarian. 

Mr. Levien was my classmate in 
Columbia College and Columbia Law 
School. Through the years he has 
demonstrated his awareness of the needs 
of this great educational institution and 
of the individual citizen. 

The article, which appeared in the 
June 1962 edition of Lines of Lions, 
follows: 

A gift of $1 million by Francis S. Levien, 
class of 1926, has opened Columbia’s ad- 
vance gifts campaign to raise $9 million for 
the construction of an undergraduate 
gymnasium. 

Levien, advance gifts cochairman of the 
Columbia gymnasium building fund, said he 
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made the gift to “help make up the debt I 
Owe to the college.” 

President of the Universal American Corp. 
and a graduate of the Columbia School of 
Law in 1928, Levien declared he was grateful 

beyond description” to Columbia College 
and credited it with making him “all I am 
today." 

Dr. Grayson Kirk, president of Columbia, 
in making the announcement of Mr. Levien's 
itt and the $9 million fund campaign, ex- 
Plained at a press conference at the Colum- 
bla Club that the new Columbia gymnasium 

Will fulfill the dream of a half century.” 

The multistoried gymnasium, to be built 

Morningside Park, will be for the under- 
graduates of Columbia College and the School 
Of Engineering and Applied Science. It will 
include a separate gymnasium, in the lower 
Portion, for the youth of the neighboring 
community, Under a long-term lease with 
the New York City Department of Parks, Co- 
lumbia will pay annual rental for the use of 

€ park land. The university has also 
agreed to supervise an organized schedule of 
Athletic activities in the community gym- 
8 for the teenage boys of the neighbor- 


This program is patterned after and will 
augment the existing successful outdoor 
athletic program which has been operated by 
the university, through agreement with the 
city of New York at the southern tip of 

Orningside Park for the past 4 years and 
Which has rendered outstanding recreational 
Service to the neighborhood. 

The new gymnasium will be constructed 
On a steep, unused rocky hillside at the 
Southern end of Morningside Park, between 

ngside Drive and Morningside Avenue, 
nearby the Columbia campus. The structure 
face Morningside Drive at West 113th 
. Upon its completion, the existing 
Athletic facilities in University Hall will be 
ed and rehabilitated for use by the 
faculty and students of other schools of the 
University, 
President Kirk reported that in addition 
Levien's $1 million gift, other advance 
Contributions totaling $127,649 were made 
Ore the opening of the fund campaign. 

Construction of the gymnasium has been 

approved by the New York City Board of 

te. A New York State enabling act 

also authorized the department of parks of 

© city to enter into the leasing arrange- 

Ment with Columbia. Architects for the 

new building are Eggers & Higgins, and Sher- 
Wood, Mills & Smith. 

In its gymnasium facilities for the use of 

Columbia undergraduates, the building will 

ude a swimming pool, basketball courts 

accommodations for numerous other 

„ including handball, gymnastics, 

Ace tung, fencing and squash, and a prac- 
tank for the crew. 

The structure will also include an 
NROTC armory, designed for a unit of 
250 to 300 men. 

enting on the current outdoor pro- 

on at the community athletic field and 
N, the proposed Columbia Gymnasium, 
bold Morris, Commissioner of the New 

Ork City Department of Parks who with 
ia Kirk signed the long-term lease for the 

ew facility, said: 
to Tt has been a great source of satisfaction 
that Predecessor, Robert Moses, and to me 
have Columbia and the department of parks 
tain cooperated in the effective use of cer- 

Park land. ‘The recreation area in 
Gorningside Park has been developed for 
to umbia undergraduates with a reservation 
cre city for community use on weekends 
montpielidars and throughout the summer 
Bors ths when college is not in session. This 
tion © will be expanded with the construc- 
1 Seis the new Columbia Gymnasium at 

Street. The community should wel- 
dome this new facility which will include 
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space for community recreation on a full- 
time basis.” 

Dr. Kirk, in his announcement, outlined 
the purposes of the new building, declaring: 

“Located adjacent to the existing Morn- 
ingside Athletic Field, the gymnasium will 
make possible a unified indoor and outdoor 
athletic program which will properly satisfy 
the needs of the undergraduate student 
body of Columbia College and the Engineer- 
ing School.” 

“This Columbia Gymnasium," said Dr. 
Kirk, “in plan and design, represents the 
creative effort of every branch of the uni- 
versity family to provide an athletic plant 
comparable to the excellence of the academic 
program. As such, it symbolizes a recogni- 
tion of the continuing strength and desira- 
bility of an athletic program for Columbia 
College and engineering undergraduates un- 
der which 1 student in every 3 is to- 
day engaged in intercollegiate sports, 1,800 
students are participating in intramural 
competition, and each of the 1,400 freshmen 
and sophomores takes part in the physical 
education program required by the curricu- 
lum. 

“The Columbia Gymnasium building proj- 
ect, so long anticipated and now so fully 
underway, enjoys the enthusiastic support 
not only of our undergraduates and those 
responsible for their physical fitness and 
recreation, but also our trustees, administra- 
tion, faculty, alumni, and loyal friends 
across the Nation.” 

Dr. Kirk said that “while all concerned 
are anxious to complete the gymnasium at 
the earliest possible date, start of construc- 
tion depends on successful completion of the 
fundraising campaign. 

“Mr. Levien's gift,” stated Dr. Kirk, “gives 
confidence to his fellow committeemen that 
there will be a popular response to the ap- 
peal, permitting an early start of construc- 
tion.” 

The chairman of the Columbia gymnasi- 
um building fund is Harold F. (Mickey) Mc- 
Guire, class of 1927, New York attorney and 
alumni trustees of the university, 

Mr. McGuire explained that in an effort to 
avoid conflict in solicitation with the estab- 
lished annual giving funds of Columbia Col- 
lege and the School of Engineering, the in- 
come of which is essential in carrying on 
the programs of these two schools of the 
university, the gymnasium building fund 
will seek special gifts for the new facility. 

He said the schedule calls for an advance 
gifts period of solicitation during which ma- 
jor gifts will be sought. Then, some months 
later, a general alumni appeal will be made 
so that all alumni of the college and the 
school of engineering will have an oppor- 
tunity to support the project. Next fall a 
community appeal will be launched to en- 
courage individuals, foundations, and other 
organizations dedicated to the solution of 
community recreational problems to support 
the distinctive community gymnasium. 


Senator Byrd’s Stand on Two Tax 
Proposals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Washington Evening Star of May 21, 
1962: 
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BYRD’S STAND ON Two Tax ProposaLs—Arcu- 
MENTS AGAINST DIVIDEND WITHHOLDING AND 
INVESTMENT CREDITS ARE SET FORTH 


(By David Lawrence) 


A Democratic Senator who has spent the 
major part of his career of nearly 30 years in 
Congress studying taxes and finance has 
come out against two important provisions 
of the Kennedy administration's tax bill— 
the withholding of taxes on dividends and 
interest and the proposed T- or 8-percent 
credit on new machinery and equipment. 

The Senator is Harry F. Byrd, of Virginia, 
chairman of the Finance Committee, which 
has just finished comprehensive hearings on 
the bill. 

Over the weekend the position taken by 
Senator Byrn was briefly reported. But the 
exact words he used in announcing his dif- 
ferences with President Kennedy are sig- 
nificant and worthy of careful examination 
by both sides in the controversy. He said: 

“I oppose enactment of the withholding 
proposal at this time for numerous reasons, 
including: 

1. Withholding taxes on interest and 
dividends cannot be compared with with- 
holding taxes on salaries and wages. Its ad- 
ministration would be terribly complex, if 
not impracticable and unworkable. 

“2. It would, by its inherent deficiencies, 
overtax people for extended periods, and 
impose hardship or inconvenience not only 
on taxpaying citizens, but also on institu- 
tions and businesses used by the Govern- 
ment to collect the taxes. 

“3. Respect for our tax system must be 
maintained. It is necessarily complex 
enough, Unnecessary confusion must be 
avoided. The agitating characteristics of 
this proposal are already clear from public 
reaction. Tax evasion cannot be condoned, 
but this withholding proposal should be en- 
acted only as a last resort. 

“4. An alternative is available, and it 
should first be given full trial. The Internal 
Revenue Service is now assigning numbers 
to taxpayers to eliminate identification dif- 
ficulties, and at the same time it is install- 
ing computers to show currently what tax- 
payers owe the Government and vice versa. 
This combination should and will provide 
information for effective curtailment of tax 
evasion.” 

Now, the foregoing is directly opposite to 
some of the statements made by President 
Kennedy at his press conferences recently, 
but it does represent a rapidly developing 
sentiment among members of both parties 
in the Senate. 

The administration has stressed the fact 
that some people evade taxes, but it has ig- 
nored the practical difficulties that face 
those honest citizens who would be unlaw- 
fully deprived of the use of their income that 
is really not due as taxes but would be with- 
held by corporations and savings banks as a 
result of new laws compelling such steps. It 
is the problem of “overwithholding” that 
really has caused the furor. Likewise, the 
alternative plan of helping tax collection 
through a wider system of informational re- 
porting to the Government of payments of 
interest and dividends would seem to be 
adequate for the Treasury's purposes. 

What is perhaps just as significant in 
Senator Brnp's remarkable statement is his 
argument against the so-called incentive 
credit to which the administration has 
pointed as an example of its friendliness 
toward business. 

The Virginia Senator says he opposes the 
incentive credit also “for numerous reasons,” 
including the following: 

“1, It is wrong in principle. It is in the 
nature of a Government payment before the 
ai instead of a credit for an accomplished 
‘act. 

“2. It is a subsidy in the nature of a 
windfall to be given to businesses which 
comply with a Government policy. 
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"3, It is discriminatory in its application 
among various businesses, even among those 
similar in kind. Incentive is a stated pur- 
pose of the proposal, but it would be retro- 
active to last January 1, and it is difficult to 
understand how the provisions would be an 
incentive for investments made before it is 
enacted. It would be a bonanza for certain 
corporations which would reach $600 mil- 
lion. 

“4. An alternative Is available. The Gov- 
ernment has the authority, and belatedly 
is now taking action, to modernize Internal 
Revenue regulations to provide realistic de- 
preciation credit for plant and equipment.” 

Despite all the talk of what the invest- 
ment credit plan would do, Senator BYRD 
points out that a recent McGraw-Hill sur- 
vey found the investment credit would boost 
investments by only 1 percent, or $300 mil- 
lion. There would be windfalls by which 
some corporations would gain a great deal. 
While the United States Steel Corp., for 
instance, might get a credit of from $5 to 
$6 million, a different company in another 
field might receive a $350 million credit ina 
single year. This ls why the measure is at- 
tacked as “discriminatory.” 

Most businessmen also would prefer a per- 
manent system, and not a plan that can at 
any time be revoked, since it 1s designed 
primarily as an antirecession measure. The 
managers of America’s enterprises like to 
plan their expansion or modernization over a 
6- or 10-year period. The viewpoint ex- 
pressed by Senator Byrn is unquestionably 
upheld by the business world today. 


Senator Byrd Opposes Tax Withholding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following editorial from 
the Derrick, of Oil City, Franklin- 
Clarion, Pa.: 

Brno Opposrs Tax WITHHOLDING 


Another powerful voice was raised last 
week against President Kennedy's tax re- 
vision bill now pending in Congress, 

Senator Harry F. Byr, Virginia Demo- 
crat, chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, and one of the most influential 
Members of Congress, declared In an address 
his open opposition to two of the main fea- 
tures of the tax bill. 

The Virginia Senator said he will oppose 
proposals to withhold 20 percent in personal 
income taxes on interest and dividends, and 
to give a 7- or 8-percent tax credit to seg- 
ments of business for investment in new 
machinery and equipment. 

“Withholding taxes on interest and divi- 
dends,” Senator Byrn said, “cannot be com- 
pared with withholding taxes on salaries and 


complex, if not impracticable 

able. It would, by its inherent deficiencies, 
overtax people for extended periods, and im- 
pose or inconvenience not only on 
taxpaying citizens but also on institutions 
and businesses used by the Government to 
collect taxes.” 

With respect to the proposal to give tax 
credit to segments of business for invest- 
ments in new machinery and equipment, 
the Virginia Democrat declared: 

“It is wrong in principle. It is in the 
nature of a government payment before the 
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fact instead of a credit for an accomplished 
fact. It is a subsidy in the nature of a 
windfall to be given businesses which comply 
with a government policy. It is discrimina- 
tory in its application among various busi- 
nesses; eyen among those similar in kind. 
* * $ It would be a bonanza for certain 
corporations which could reach $600 mil- 
lion.” 

Rather than this type of investment tax 
credit, which has been specifically opposed 
by leaders of industry, labor, and farmers, 
Senator Brun says an alternative is ayail- 
able. It lies in authority already vested in 
the government to modernize Interna! Reve- 
nue regulations to provide more realistic de- 
preciation credit for plant and equipment. 

Senator Brro’s views coincide with those 
expressed by many other leaders of Congress. 
And they reflect the widespread opposition 
at the grassroots to the tax bill in general 
and the two proposals in particular. 

The bill is a bad one and it should be com- 
pletely revised. The unjust and unwar- 
ranted proposal for tax withholding on divi- 
dends and interest should be eliminated. 
And the proposed business tax credit should 
give way to a revision of allowable deprecia- 
tion schedules that will enable American 
industry as a whole to build productive 
facilities second to none, - 


The Role of Government in Hospital Care 
of the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


Or MICHIGAN - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor an excellent speech made by the 
Honorable Alanson W. Willcox, General 
Counsel of the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, made on 
Monday, May 23, 1962, entitled “The 
Role of Government in Hospital Care of 
the Aged.” 

During this time when this issue is so 
important to so many of our people, both 
young and old, it would appear that 
careful reading of this speech by friend 
and foe of the administration’s proposal 
for hospitalization for the aged within 
the social security system, would be 
most helpful. 

Tue ROLE or GOVERNMENT IN HosPrraL CARE 
or THE AGED 
(An address by Alanson W. Willcox, General 

Counsel, U.S. Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare, Before the Middle 

Atlantic Hospital Assembly, Atlantic City, 

N. J., Wednesday, May 23, 1962) 


It is a rare pleasure—and I mean rare— 
to participate in a discussion of this subject 
that is devoted solely to the merits. 

We are pretty well agreed, I believe, on 
the significant facts, and they can be stated 
very briefly. Fact number one is that old 
people need more health care than younger 
people, including two or perhaps three times 
as much hospital care. Fact number two is 
that as a group old people have substantially 
less income than their 


that no solution has been found that holds 
any reasonable hope of solving the problem 
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for the great numbers of the aged without 
massive government help of some sort. 
These three facts bring us to the question 
we are debating, what form that government 
help should take. 

The social security system provides a 
readymade mechanism for the payment of 
hospital bills of most old people. I am sure 
that, other things equal, all of you would 
welcome an assurance of payment of those 
bills. Most of you, I suppose, would be 
solidly supporting the President's proposal 
if you were not concerned that it might 
lead to interference with the operation of 
hospitals or the practice of medicine, 

I firmly believe that your fears are fll- 
founded. But on the chance that I may not 
convince you altogether, let me remind you 
that the wisdom of a course of action is not 
to be Judged wholly by its dangers, as any- 
one concerned with medicine must be the 
first to agree. There are very strong effirma- 
tive reasons which support the President's 
proposal, and it is important to understand 
these reasons before we start talking about 
dangers, real or Imagined. 

I should like to start by asking you to 
forget for a moment that you are hospital 
administrators, and to look at the problem 
in your capacity as citizens and consider 
factors that have little to do with medicine 
as medicine, or with hospitals as hospitals. 
I want to speak briefly of the reasons that 
gave rise to our national system of social in- 
surance, and that have given it continuing 
popularity and have led to its continuing 
growth, If these reasons are valid, as I think 
they clearly are, they now dictate the addi- 
tion of some health protection to the system. 

It is a striking fact that some 90 percent 
of the labor force of this country, contribut- 
ing every payday to the social security fund, 
is from all we can see doing so cheerfully. 
Most of you work for institutions that chose 
voluntarily to participate in social security, 
and I have not heard of any hospitals that 
have regretted their choice. Why is a sys- 
tem that cuts down take-home pay so popu- 
lar? What do people feel they are buying 
that warrants this continuous exaction? 

What they are buying, of course, is a mea- 
sure of financial security in old age, a 
measure of protection in case of total dis- 
ability, and a modest security for their ram- 
ilies if they should die prematurely. For 
this they sre willing to pay a tax that starts 
with the first dollar of their wages; for this, 
organized labor on behalf of its taxpaying 
members is insistent that the tax be main- 


every State a system of old-age assistance 
that will keep an elderly person from starv- 
ing, if he is prepared to apply for alms, 
working people are still willing and eager to 
make their contributions for the sake of 
@ modest security that is theirs as a matter 
of right and that does not depend on public 
charity. This preference for paying one’s 
way is a very real thing, and one that all of 
us must 

The Social Security Act, as you know was 
a product of the great depression of the 
1930's. But the depression merely brought 
to light and dramatized developments that 
had long been under way. Among other 
things, it forced us to realize that in our 
increasingly urban society people too old to 
work were likely to find themselves in des- 
perate economic plight, many of them hard 
put to keep body and soul together. 

Plainly something had to be done, and 
it had to be done by the National Govern- 
ment which alone had the fiscal resources 
to act on the scale that was needed. Basi- 
cally, there were two ways we could go, and 
the choice between them represented a far- 
reaching decision of national policy. One 
possible course was to consign our aged per- 
manently to the public almoner—to require 
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them to exhaust their savings and, when 
they reached a sufficient penury to pass the 
means test, to apply for public charity. 
The alternative was a system of compulsory 
Social insurance, under which people while 
Working and their employers would contrib- 
ute to funds from which small but assured 
Payments would be made to them when they 
were no longer working. Deliberately we 
chose the latter course, and I do not believe 
there is any significant number of Americans 

y who would reverse the choice if they 
could, : 

As people concerned with health, you will 
all agree that preventing disease is better 
than curing it. Is not the same thing true 
Of poverty? The analogy is close; the de- 
Cision reached in 1935 was to do for the 
economic health of the aged, as far as we 
Can, what preventive medicine has so greatly 
done for our physical health; that is, to 
Prevent pauperism from arising rather than 
Merely to treat it after it has occurred. 

What started as old-age insurance and has 
now become old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance has grown significantly in the 
intervening years in coverage and in the risks 

against and, to some extent, in the 
adequacy of the income it guarantees. Most 
cans who have retired recently, and 
nearly all who will retire in the future, can 
look forward to a small but assured income 
tor the rest of thiir days, whether they die 
early or live to their nineties or beyond. 
assurance they have helped to pay for. 
Even if they hav» paid at bargain rates, as 
Many of them have, they have paid and the 

nefits are theirs by right. 

But one economic hazard which did not 

very large in 1935 has assumed such 
Magnitude as to jeopardize the security we 
have provided. The costs of illness are an 
economic hazard to all our people, but they 
are a hazard against which the aged have 
especial difficulty in protecting themselves. 

we continue to treat this hazard, as we 
do today, by waiting until pauperism has be- 
dome a fact? That is the central issue of 
gur debate. 

There is no need to elaborate before this 
audience on the steadily rising cost of health 
and especially of hospital care. I was glad 
to hear Dr. Pratt emphasize an ingredient of 
the rising cost which is too often overlooked, 
the constantly improving content of medical 
dare. What our health dollars buy today is 
as unlike what our fathers’ health dollars 

ht as the automobile of today is unlike 

model T. In a sense, however, the 
health professions are victims of their own 
Success; as medicine finds even more ways 
to help the seriously sick and the chronical- 
ly ill, the public becomes even more in- 
Sistent upon the availability of medical serv- 
lee. The clamor for access to health care 
Would, in any event, be far louder in 1962 
than it was a generation ago, and with the 
€conomic impact magnified by the great in- 
Crease in expense, it is small wonder that 
People are rebelling against the undermining 
z their old-age security by the costs of ill- 

ess. 


For most retired persons the small in- 
dome assured them by the social security sys- 
tem, supplemented by anything they have 

n able to save, is enough to keep them 
housed, clothed, and fed as long as they live. 
need be beholden to no one unless—or 
should I say “until"?—serious illness strikes. 
© most of those who are retired, to most 
Of those facing retirement, the costs of sick- 
Ress are the biggest unknown in their eco- 
nomie futures—the unkown that at any mo- 
ment can wipe out their savings, force them 
to can upon their children, turn them from 
Self-sufficient citizens into applicants for 


I should like to read you one sen- 
tence from the opinion of the U.S. Su- 
Preme Court in 1937 in the case which 
sustained the constitutionality of the old- 
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age insurance system. “The hope behind 
this statute,” wrote Mr. Justice Cardozo, “is 
to save men and women from the rigors of 
the poorhouse as well as from the haunt- 
ing fear that such a lot awaits them 
when journey’s end is near.” Much the 
same thought was expressed by E. B. White, 
writing in the New Yorker: “Fear accumu- 
lates in a man's life, like fluffballs in his 
pocket, and the security program will, for 
multitudes of people, wipe out the long, 
insistent dread of eventual poverty. This, 
not its monetary relief, is its most im- 
portant benefit to the race.” 

In the years since these sentences were 
written we have gone far toward 
the fear of old-age dependency, but we have 
left a gap that jeopardizes the future for 
all but the relatively few who are wealthy. 
The gap has grown larger as health care 
has become ever more a necessity and ever 
more costly, until today the risk of ill health 
is a major breach in the economic protec- 
tion we seek to provide to the elderly, and 
a major source of fear to those contem- 
plating retirement. A nation which 
cherishes the values of independence and 
self-reliance, and which has undertaken to 
maintain these values through a far- 
reaching system of social insurance, can 
hardly afford to leave this breach unclosed. 

There are some people who, for one 
reason or another, do not believe in the 
social security system and would like to 
see it repealed. But unless you take that 
view, logic and consistency must impel you 
to the conclusion, it seems to me, that 
health protection of some kind has becorhe, 
for purely economic reasons, an essential 
ingredient of the system. 

There is a second reason which also sup- 
ports the President's proopsals. I believe, al- 
though I cannot prove by statistics, that so- 
cial security health benefits, by the mere fact 
of lessening financial barriers, would im- 
prove materially the practical availability to 
older people of services that they need. 

You have probably heard it said, and it is 
largely true, that nobody is turned away by a 
doctor or a hospital for inability to pay. 
But this does not really answer the question. 
Let me give you one illustration. The wel- 
fare director of one of our most progressive 
States has told me of old people who have 
made application for medical assistance and 
then, when informed that the State would 
have to look to their children for payment 
of the bills, have withdrawn their applica- 
tions. We must not forget those who are too 
proud to ask for charity, those who will 
postpone indefinitely dipping into their lit- 
tle savings, those who cannot bring them- 
selves to burden the limited resources of 
their children and perhaps jeopardize the 
educational opportunities of their grand- 
children. Who is to say how much health 
care is foregone or how many tragedies flow 
from its postponement because old people 
are unwilling to face the financial conse- 
quences of seeking the care that they need? 

These, then, are in broad outline the 
two principal reasons for adding health 
benefits to the social security system: First, 
that such benefits have become an essential 
element in the economic security which we 
have sought to afford to the aged; and sec- 
ond, that by freeing the aged from major 
financial deterrents we should be increasing 
the practical availability to them of certain 
of the more costly kinds of health care. The 
first of these objectives obviously cannot be 
attained, and I do not believe the second can 
be attained as fully, by any system that in- 
vokes a means test and requires that a man’s 
savings first be used up. 

There are a number of other points I 
should like to touch upon if there were time. 
One, the inappropriateness of use of a means 
or income test in any program financed 
through social security, I will mention briefly 
because I think it was not understood by the 
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American Hospital Association in the action 
its house of delegates took last January. 

With the conspicuous exception of free 
public education, almost every Government 
program of benefits or services that is 
financed from general revenues does 
a means test. Social insurance, financed by 
special contributions, does not. This is one 
of the key points that keeps the social se- 
curity contribution from being just another 
tax, as some critics have dubbed it—one of 
the key points that justifies the name insur- 
ance, with all that the word implies of as- 
surance for the future. When you make 
your next social insurance contribution, con- 
sider how you would feel about it if the 
Government were promising you future bene- 
fits if, but only if, you are impoverished when 
you retire. Might you not feel that in truth 
you were paying just another tax for other 
people’s benefit? Would the hospitals across 
the land have chosen to participate on these 
terms? I doubt it. I think they chose to 
participate in a system for the prevention of 
poverty, not a system for the relief of those 
already in need. y 

Introduction of a means or income test 
would contradict the fundamental premise 
of social insurance, Many changes in the 
7 are debatable, but this one, I think, 
is not. 7 

Let me turn now to the considerations 
which Dr. Pratt has advanced in his thought- 
ful paper. With much that he has said I 
am in full agreement; indeed, I am reminded 
of a law professor who used occasionally to 
remark, “I agree with everything you have 
sald except the ‘therefore’.” 

There is no “government control” in the 
health insurance bill supported by the Presi- 
dent. I am sure that you, like the American 
Hospital Association, do not consider mini- 
mum standards for participating hospitals to 
constitute controls in the objectionable 
sense, and I am sure that you, like it, would 
object if it were proposed that the Goy- 
ernment pay for substandard care, Beyond 
these standards, there are no elements of 
control in the bill. 

Dr, Pratt's argument, as I understand it, 
rests not so much on any Immediate threat 
which he sees in the present legislative pro- 
posal as on the belief that greater govern- 
ment participation in health care—even par- 
ticipation limited to financing—will ineyi- 
tably lead, over the years, to restriction of 
the freedom of the physician to practice and 
the hospital to operate in the highest in- 
terest of the people. 

I do not believe that this is true. I think 
that our history belies it. We have evolved 
in this country a philosophy, or at least a 
practice, of public-private relationships that 
enables Government to aid and support and 
encourage, without dominating what it aids, 
The Hill-Burton program is only one exam- 
ple of many that could be cited; it contains 
no element of control, I believe, which is not 
welcome to the hospital field. Its most radi- 
cal innovation, indeed. statewide planning of 
facilities, was called into play at the instance 
of hospital people themselves to achieve ‘a 
result which they desired but had not been 
able to accomplish on their own, 

He who pays the piper, it is said, calls the 
tune. When Uncle Sam pays the piper he 
normally demands that the piper know which 
end of the instrument is which, and that he 
hold a valid and unrevoked piper’s license 
from the appropriate State authority. 
Usually no restriction is imposed on the free 
choice of tunes; if occasionally an air is de- 
clared ineligible, you will almost certainly 
find that this was done on recommendation 
of the American Pipers Association in the 
interest of better piping and national har- 
mony. 

Dr. Pratt lays stress on the problem of 
rising hospital costs and the importance of 
adequate payment if the quality of care is to 
continue to improve. I agree wholeheartedly. 
This problem is one of the most serious that 
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faces hospitals; I think it an additional rea- 
son that hospitals ought to support Presi- 


hospitals must be paid by the American 
people in one way or another—or rather, in 
several ways in combination. Resistance to 
rising cost has shown up in Blue Cross rate 
hearings, in State legislatures and State wel- 
fare departments, and elsewhere. If one hos- 
pital can furnish what the layman thinks 
adequate care for $25 a day, must not some- 
thing be radically wrong with an institu- 
tion—nonprofit, at that—where costs run 
to $45 or $50? To you and me this question 
may be merely rhetorical, but to the public 
it cries out for an answer, and for the lack 
of an answer we find strong pressures for 
dollar or other arbitrary rate ceilings to con- 
trol these seemingly fantastic costs. 

It is perhaps trite to say that the hospital 
field and its allies have an educational job 
to do. But somehow the public and the 
legislators and the administrators must be 
made to understand the facts. For unless 
they do understand, there will come a time 
when popular resistance will really put a 
ceiling on hospital charges, and thus on 
quality of care. And when that time comes, 

untary prepayment will not be immune. 

Unlike the typical State welfare law, the 
administration's health insurance proposal 
contains a specific statutory mandate to pay 
hospitals their reasonable costs. The Sec- 
retary would have no authority to impose an 
arbitrary ceiling, as welfare directors have 
sometimes felt constrained to do. Dr. Pratt 
suggests that as costs continue to mount, 
pressures to add a ceiling may become irre- 
sistible. So they may, if you do not do your 
educational job. In the proposed social se- 
curity program, unlike State welfare 
gtams or even Blue Cross plans, a ceiling 
could be imposed only by vote of a majority 
of each House of Congress and the signature 
of the President. If the day should ever 
come when this can happen, it will be only 
because the hospitals have already lost their 
battle for public understanding. 

You and your associations are right in 
wanting to take a good hard look at the ad- 
ministration's proposal before endorsing it. 
‘To my mind, the harder you look the more 
you will be convinced that it is to your ad- 
vantage as well as to the advantage of the 
American people. 

The upshot of what I have been saying is 
this: From the standpoint of social insur- 
ance and what it seeks to achieve, the addi- 
tion of health benefits is now a necessity be- 
cause health costs have become a major 
threat to economic security. An added fac- 
tor on the plus side is the greater freedom 
of old people to avail themselves of health 
care as we reduce their occasion to worry 
about the cost. 

The only contraindication of enough im- 
portance to weigh in the balance would be 
some rational supposition that social se- 
curity health benefits might lower the guay 
of care. No one, to my way of thinking, has 
adduced reasons to support this supposition, 
and my own conviction is that one one can. 


Prayers in Our Public Schools 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUGH Q. ALEXANDER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 
Mr, ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, the 


American people have witnessed a suc- 
cession of “black Mondays” this spring, 
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and last Monday, June 25, was no excep- 
tion. It ran true to form. For when. 
the Supreme Court handed down its 


opinion in Engel against Vitale declaring 


unconstitutional the nondenominational, 
noncompulsory, short opening prayer 
recited in the public schools in New 
York, it struck at a heritage that is 
older than the Constitution itself—the 
acknowledgment at publicly sponsored 
meetings, of a Supreme Being. 

The Court struck down this simple 
prayer: “Almighty God, we acknowledge 
our dependence upon Thee, and we beg 
Thy blessings upon us, our parents, our 
teachers and our country.” Who among 
us, whatever his faith, has not uttered 
similar sentiments a thousand times over 
at all kinds of publicly sponsored meet- 
ings? And why have we done so? 

For a very simple but meaningful 
reason; we, a religious people, were 
recognizing in such prayers, as were the 
schoolchildren in New York, the in- 
separable relationship between religion 
with its emphasis on the dignity of man, 
and freedom. We were not advancing 
the establishment of a particular church 
or of any particular belief. We were 
voluntarily acknowledging a basic tenet 
of free government, that belief in God is 
a vital component of liberty, 

Perhaps it was never expressed more 
eloquently than by Thomas Jefferson 
when he said, “God who gave us life, 
gave us liberty. Can the liberties of a 
nation be secure when we have removed 
the conviction that these liberties are the 
gift of God?” 

This was why the Regents of the State 
of New York recommended the prayer 
as one: 

ASS E the moral and spiritual 
heritage which is America’s, the trust which 
our pioneer ancestors placed in Almighty 
God, and their gratitude to Him from whom 
they freely and frequently acknowledged 
came their blessings and their freedom and 
their abiding faith in the free way of life.” 


The Supreme Court itself has previ- 
ously recognized that “we are a religioys 
people whose institutions presuppose a 
Supreme Being” (Zorach v. Clauson, 343 
U.S. 306, 313). And, numerous are the 
authorities who have reiterated that the 
first amendment “was conceived to pro- 
hibit and prevent the establishment of a 
state religion; it was not intended to 
prevent or prohibit the growth and de- 
velopment of a religious state.” 

We all know, they have been men- 
tioned so often, of similar expressions 
of acknowledgment of God in the Decla- 
ration of Independence, the Gettysburg 
Address, the oath of allegiance, our na- 
tional anthem, on our coinage. The 
constitutions of our 50 States, including 
my own State of North Carolina, con- 
tain such statements of acknowledg- 
ment and thanksgiving. 

Such expressions are uttered by the 
President, in the Halls of Congress, in 
the Supreme Court itself, and, like the 


New York prayer, most of these are 


statements composed by public officers 
paid from public funds for delivery on 
publicly sponsored occasions to “cap- 
tive” audiences. Their vice, under the 
reasoning of the Court, is the same in all 
respects as the short, nondenomina- 


June 29 


tional, noncompulsory prayer that the 
little schoolchildren in New York and 
other States have been reciting at the 
opening of the schoolday. 

Another consequence of the decision is 
that. by drawing so rigid a line of de- 
marcation between religion in any sense 
and the State, it throws into question the 
validity of numerous sound, nonreligious 
Federal aid programs to private organi- 
zations such as hospitals and institu- 


.tigns of higher education which just 


happen to be sectarian in nature. 

This is why June 25 was another 
Black Monday. Imperiled, in fact, was 
the simple saying of all general prayers 
at governmentally sponsored meetings. 
Imperiled, in immediate probability, is 
the simple public expression of one of 
the great truisms of a free society, the 
inseparable relationship between belief 
in God and freedom. 

This is why I so deeply Savant the de- 
cision by the Court. It strikes at the 
very roots of our American system. As 
one of America’s greatest judges and 
scholars in the law, Thomas M, Cooley, 
remarked many generations ago: 

It was never intended by the Constitution 
that the Government should be prohibited 
from recognizing re * * © where it 
might be done without drawing any in- 
vidious distinctions between different re- 
ligious beliefs, organizations, or sects. 


The decision of June 25 does indeed 
flaunt our deepest beliefs. The Court, 
contrary to its opinion, was not protect- 
ing the people of New York or of any 
other State from the creation of an es- 
tablished church. Rather, it was casting 
doubt on the expression at public func- 
tions of a fundamental and vital aspect 
of free government, the relation between 
religion and freedom. In so doing it has 
rendered a signal disservice to de- 
mocracy. 

Not only was it making questionable 
an honorable and rich tradition, but, as 
was stated by another New York court 
in another case in 1953, such a decision 
tends to “make a travesty of our glorified 
liberty of conscience. Liberty for non- 
believers in God, but denial to believers 
in a Deity, would be a mock liberty” 
indeed. 


A View From the Ledge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following column by Ralph Schoen- 
stein which appeared in the New York 
Journal American of June 26, 1962: 

A View FROM THE LEDGE 
(By Ralph Schoenstein) 

(Nore—“Laugh, and the world laughs 
with you.“ - Wilcox. A humorous new fea- 
ture by Ralph Schoenstein, whose witty ar- 
ticles have appeared in Cosmopolitan, the 
Saturday Evening Post and other leading 
national magazines.) 


1962 


Because so many people have asked me 
What's wrong with the stock market, I went 
to Wall Street yesterday to talk to Fenton 
B. Cloves, one of New York's foremost invest- 
Ment counselors. 

“The recent market decline is merely what 
We security analysts call a healthy read- 
juatment,“ Mr. Cloves explained from the 
ledge outside his office, where he currently 
holds a position high over Broadway. This 
is a sound bottoming out that can happen 
only in a vital, flexible society where men 
are free to panic.“ 

“Well, is there anything the small inves- 
tor can do?" I called to him. 

“The most practical thing the small in- 
Yestor can do,” he said, “is pray Republican. 
Meanwhile, he should take comfort from the 
fact that this isn't 1929. This is a new 


“What's the major difference between this 
and 292 

It's harder to blame that one on Ken- 
hedy—though, of course, we're still trying - 
He tightened his grip on the building as a 
Sust of wind almost ended his position in 

finance. As he twisted to gain a better 
footing, I was dazzled by the reflection of the 
zun on his Coolidge button. 

“Do you spend much time out there?” I 
Cried. 

“Yes; this gives me the big picture of the 
Street. And I don't get so many sell orders 
in this part of the office.” 

Do you feel that people lack confidence 
in business?” À 

“My customers don't lack confidence in 
business so much as they lack confidence in 
me. They found out about my plane ticket 
to Rio,” 

“You're leaving the country?” 

Don't you think it’s time? I'm 42 years 
old and I’ve never once fled to Brazil. Many 
People already consider me a failure. Why, 

President has never even called me so 
much as a son of a gun.” 

“How was trading today?” 

Some of my associates saw a late rally. 
Unfortunately, it was in Union Square.” 

Well, in view of this situation, are you 
a bull or a pear?” 
z I'm bull all the wey. There’s no reason 
or this healthy bottoming-out. Unemploy- 
ment is stable, money is loose, fish are jum- 
Pin," and de cotton is high. And the most 
encouraging sign is that Teddy Kennedy is 
the last of them.” 

‘Before you leave for Rio, can you give me 
“ny rules for sound investment?” 

Wen, playing the market is always risky, 

lly if you're doing it with your own 

Sy ney. But my first rule is: invest only 

hat you can afford to lose—your expense 

account, the rent, the children’s lunch 
money, and other luxuries. 

N y, always invest thoughtfully. 

Wer play a hot tip without first checking 
Your horoscope and then consulting a gypsy 
Who knows your portfolio. I find it’s also 
or to rub the eye of a newt on a picture 

Bernard Baruch.” 


rev asta Ss 
Prayers in Our Public Sckools 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 
B HULL. Mr. Speaker, the decision 


the ne Supreme Court that prayers in 
Viole schools of the United States 


do te our constitutional right to free- 
nee of religion is an affront to the peo- 
Of this Nation, a distortion of our 
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Constitution and its intent, and the 
worst sort of legalistic nitpicking. 

The people of this country are out- 
raged, and rightfully so, over this ruling 
which denies to our schoolchildren the 
opportunity, if they choose to use that 
opportunity, to affirm their reliance on 
Almighty God and pray for His blessings 
on parents, teachers and on the United 
States. . 

The first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, which the Supreme Court opines 
would be. violated by the voluntary 
recitation of even a simple nondenom- 
inational prayer, specifies that “the 
Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibit- 
ing the free exercise thereof.” 

The application of this amendment to 
a prayer recommended by a State 
agency, in this case New York, must 
surely rank as one of the most amazing 
legal feats in recorded history. 

How a simple nondenominational 
prayer can be equated with the enact- 
ment of a law establishing a religion is 
a complete mystery. No reasonable ex- 
planation is to be discovered in the 
Supreme Court decision. 

Has Congress made a law establishing 
a religion or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof? No. 

Has anyone's freedom of religion been 
abrogated? No. 

To read any such meanings or results 
into the recitation of the prayer in 
question requires clairvoyant powers to 
which ordinary mortals cannot aspire. 

Carrying this illogical decision to: its 
logical conclusion, perhaps the Supreme 
Court may next rule that the oath taken 
by the President of the United States 
upon entering office is a violation of the 
Constitution, not to mention oaths 
taken by other officials of the Federal, 
State, county and even city governments 
of this country. 

Next the Supreme Court may wish to 
consider deleting the mention of God 
from our national Pledge of Allegiance 
and from our National Anthem. ‘The 
words “In God we trust” may be or- 
dered removed from our coins. 

The inspiring prayers which open 
each ‘session of this House and of the 
Senate are clearly suspect by the terms 
of the Supreme Court decision. 

The Supreme Court may have to make 
some drastic changes at home, such as 
the invocation of God's protection of 
the Court ftself which opens each of 
its sessions. We would also assume the 
Court will expunge the mention of God 
in the oath taken by court witnesses. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that 
some atheistic serviceman will initiate 
a suit to do away with chaplains of our 
military forces and the services they 
conduct, on this same frail basis that 
his right to freedom of religion has been 
abridged. Can there be any doubt as 
to how the Supreme Court would rule 
on this question, in light of the current 
decision? 

If simple school prayers are in viola- 
tion of the first amendment, what about 
Christmas activities in our public 
schools? 

These examples may seem farfetched 
but after observing some of the rulings 
of the Supreme Court over the last dec- 
ade, I wonder. 
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Like every other Member of the Con- 
gress, I have received countless letters 
over the years from Americans who are 
greatly concerned about the trend of the 
decisions handed down by the Supreme 
Court. I have refrained heretofore from 
making any critical public expressions 
regarding these decisions, even though 
it has occurred to me that since the 
Supreme Court often appears to be legis- 
lating, I as a Member of the National 
Legislature ought to be entitled to recip- 
rocal privileges. I can no longer remain 
silent. 

It is a plain fact that in this and many 
other decisions, the will and welfare of 
the great majority of Americans have 
been subverted to protect some fancied 
rights of a minority of citizens, in some 
instances Communists, murderers, rap- 
ists and similar scum. 

While I believe the individual rights 
of a citizen must be scrupulausly pro- 
tected, it is my settled judgment that 
the Supreme Court has stretched its in- 
terpretation of these rights far beyond 
any reasonable limit in some cases, with 
the result that the welfare of all the 
people has been prejudiced. Thus it is 
ih this matter, which is a case of cater- 
ing to the desires of a few malcontents 
by means of a specious interpretation of 
the Constitution, to the defriment of 
this Nation and its citizens. 

James Bryce once observed that law 
will never be strong or respected unless 
it has the sentiment of the people behind 
it. This decision is not strong and can- 
not be respected because the people of 
this Nation do not and could not ap- 
prove. 

Thomas Jefferson also had advice 
which seems applicable to this decision. 
He noted that the strict observance of 
the law is one of the high virtues of a 
good citizen, but not the highest. The 
laws of necessity, of self-preservation, 
and of saving our country when it is in 
danger are of higher obligation. 

Our country today is in danger and we 
are calling on our deepest resources to 
preserve ourselves and our Nation. 

Our greatest resource is our national 
faith in God and the application of His 
will to our affairs, public and private. 

I do not see that a voluntary reaffir- 
mation of these principles, which have 
sustained our Nation since its founding, 
by our children in the public schools 
could be in violation of the letter or the 
spirit of the Constitution. 

I understand that legislation has been 
introduced in the form of a constitu- 
tional amendment to nullify this decision 
by the Supreme Court. 

I will support such legislation. 


GOP Adopts Positive Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 
Mr. WILSON of California, Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
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lowing editorial from the San Diego 
(Calif.) Union of June 14, 1962: 
GOP Apoprs POSITIVE PROGRAM 


The declaration of Republican principle 
and policy, drafted by a joint congressional 
committee, fulfills two basic needs of a mi- 
nority party. 

First, it provides a positive, constructive 
political program for its candidates in this 
important election year. 

Second, it puts into philosophical perspec- 
tive the principles which have unified the 
Republican Party since its founding in 1856. 

Foremost among these, as stated eloquent- 
. ly in the report, are the principles of 
individual liberty, limited government, dif- 
fusion of power, government with a heart, 
and government with a head. 

In drafting the document, Representative 
Mervin Lamp, Republican, of Wisconsin, the 
chairman, and committee mem ers, avoided 
the temptation of carping at the Democratic 
Party. 

‘Their position instead is one of historical 
adherence to the principles of economic free- 
dom, individual enterprise, and human 
rights. 

Without specifically alluding to President 
Kennedy’s highhanded power tactics against 
the steel industry, the declaration points up 
the failure of the New Frontier to stimulate 
a free competitive economy. 

“Only with a vigorous economy can the 
cold war be won, education improved, slums 
eliminated, care expanded, and 
other urgent national goals achieved,” it 
said. 5 

The historical position of the Republican 
Party, which came into being to reassert the 
rights and dignity of the individual, was 
contrasted with Democratic failures in the 
fields of civil rights, immigration policy, 
voting rights, tax relief, and public assist- 
ance. $ 

Finally, and most important, the declara- 
tion points up the foggy uncertainty of the 
present leadership in Berlin, Laos, and Cuba, 
and the resumption of nuclear testing. 

Mr. Lared pointed out that the declaration 
has attracted more notice than any RNO 
action since the 1960 election. He is correct. 

But more important, it provides a spring- 
board for Republican candidates to carry the 
campaign to the opposition this year. They 
have the issues. And this declaration spelis 
them out and places them in a historical 
perspective that can only benefit the GOP 
and the principles for which it stands. 
The declaration was adopted unanimously 
by the Republican National Committee and 
by the GOP delegation in the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. 

This, in itself, is a tribute to the unity of 
purpose in the Republican Party. Can any- 
body imagine the HUBERT HUMPHREY and 
JAMES EASTLAND wings of the Democrats 
uniting in a declaration. of policy? 


Facts on Communist Propaganda, VI— 
Free Exchange of Ideas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
now include material on the possible 
effect of the Communist propaganda 
amendment to the postal rate bill. This 
amendment is section 12, H.R, 7927. 
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This discussion of the effect of the 
House action follows previous parts I 
through V which gave background on 
the issue of Communist propaganda, as 
follows: International mail agreements, 
our deficit in this type of mail, volume 
of Communist propaganda and reflec- 
tions on the accuracy of figures which 
are used, the fate of American publica- 
tions in Russia. 

FREE EXCHANGE OF IDEAS 


This amendment could play an impor- 
tant role in forcing a crack in the Iron 
Curtain, might even lead to free circula- 
tion of our ideas and information be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. At the present 
time we fail miserably in our efforts to 
acquaint persons in Iron Curtain coun- 
tries with the facts and the American 
position on international issues. 

But this amendment could force the 
Russians to unfreeze their restrictions 
on our material so that both sides could 
freely circulate material through the 
Iron Curtain. Certainly we have little 
or nothing to fear from their propa- 
ganda; Americans are accustomed to 
learning all sides of all issues through 
our free press. But there is no reason 
why the American taxpayer should pay 
for the free or subsidized delivery of 
Communist propaganda by the post 
Office. 

In simple language, what the House of 
Representatives said to the Communist 
bloc nations is this: 

We demand a free exchange of ideas 
and information between our countries. 
You are not allowing our ideas and in- 
formation to be circulated among your 
people; you are therefore violating the 
reciprocal terms of the Universal Postal 
Union. As a result we take this action 
and will stick to it until you permit the 
free exchange of information between 
our countries, including the right of in- 
spection to see that all parties are living 
up to the agreement. 

If reciprocity is truly granted, and if 
we have the reciprocal right of inspec- 
tion to prove it, if the Voice of America 
is unjammed in Russia, if American 
newspapers and magazines appear on 
the newsstands of Russia, this House will 
indeed have helped strike a blow for the 
free exchange of information and ideas 
among all countries of the world. 


It Is Later Than You Think 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
00 


HON. EDGAR W. HIE STAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Hubert Eaton, of Glendale, made a 
rather memorial address upon the oc- 
casion of the 14th annual writing awards 
banquet at the Beverly Hilton Hotel, 
Beverly Hills, on April 26, 1962. The 
sentiments in my -judgment are indeed 
most valuable. Under unanimous con- 
sent I included them in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, as follows: 
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Ir is Later THAN You THINK 
(Address by Dr, Hubert Eaton) 


We pay tribute tonight, not only to the 
students but also to the four colleges repre- 
sented here: Claremont Men's College, Loyola 
University, Pepperdine College and the Uni- 
versity of Redlands, We know that, as pri- 
vate, independent liberal arts colleges every- 
where, they are in a last-ditch struggle with 
the tax-supported colleges for the mind of 
American youth. For the last three decades, 
an educational and moral blight has fallen 
over us. The tax-supported institutions 
have inherited a tragic double legacy: the 
John Dewey theories of education and the 
Supreme Court decision taking God out of 
public schools (and this includes colleges). 

JOHN DEWEY—COMMUNIST CONVERT 


If you doubt Dewey's Communist leanings, 
I refer you to his own works. After a visit 
to Russia, he praised the educational meth- 
ods of Lenin an Trotsky, and later said that 
America must accept collectivism as the only 
way the mass of our people could be released 
from what he called “regimentation and the 
repression of their cultural possibilities” 
He also said the terms right“ and wrong“ 
bear no relation to the social world. Accord- 
ing to Jown Dewey, truth is relative There 
are no such things as moral laws. 

DEWEY’S RADICAL DISCIPLES 


In 1933, a group of men and women educa- 
tors, all disciples of John Dewey, met at 
Teachers College of Columbia University, to 
promote “a new social order” using teachers 
and schools to bring it about. (It is every 
teacher's ambition to take his teaching 
courses at Columbia.) The record of that 
meeting is available. I recommend it to 
your attnention. Socialistic theories of edu- 
cation were adopted for the new social order, 
and Communist collaboration was welcomed. 
John Dewey taught at Columbia for 
26 years. Under the guise of liberalism, 
tolerance and democracy, his ideas have been 
implanted in the minds of our children for 
two generations. Dewey's followers, radicals 
who participated in that original meeting. 
have exerted the most powerful influence on 
teachers, teaching and textbooks. It is no 
wonder that the private independent liberal 
arts Christian colleges are the last hope of 
America, 


ECONOMIC ERRORS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Many of you know that for the past 40 
years I have been spending months at 3 
time in Europe, buying works of art and 
studying historic ideas, for use at Forest 
Lawn. If all these months were consoli- 
dated, it would equal a total of approxi- 
mately 4 years. We have a foreign office, 
and I have many friends, high and low. 
in European countries. I might mention 
that none of them has ever seen any sense 
in our Marshall plan and other giveaway 
expenditures. They always say, “You Ameri- 
can make the mistake of believing that we 
think as you do.” 

DEFLATION OF THE DOLLAR 


I have been a lifelong student of history, 
and through the years I watched and studied 
with deep interest the decline and fall of 
the Governments of Germany, Italy, France. 
and England. If history repeats itself, as 
it has a disconcerting way of doing—not in 
details, but in principles, I bring you ® 
solemn warning. The signs of the disinte- 
gration of the Republic of America are all 
about us. If our present attitude of ignor- 
ing economic cause and effect continues, 
unless the American people rise in protest. 
the American dollar, sometime within the 
next 10 years, will not be worth the paper 
it is printed on. In Germany, I once saw 
a housewife fill a wheelbarrow with paper 
money, and it was only sufficient to buy ner 
groceries for 1 day. 
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What does this mean to you? It means 
that you will not have enough of the de- 
Precinted money to pay your taxes, and the 
Government will take over your property. 
Remember, the power to tax is the power to 
destroy. If you think all this cannot hap- 
Pen in America, all my experience warns 
me that you are living in a fool's paradise. 

OUR VANISHING GOLD RESERVE 


The economic disintegration of America 
Could happen almost overnight. At the end 
Or last year, our gold reserve was less than 
17 billion dollars, the lowest in 22 years. 

© have current commitments abroad of 
Over 822 billion that could demand our en- 
tire $17 billion at any time. Russia now has 

World's largest gold reserve. We have a 
lation debt of over $297 billion. The 
sons of history show that such an 
amount will mean the economic downfall 
of America, 

Today, in this country, as in those Euro- 

countries in days gone by, we have a 
fight of capital. American dollars are being 
Sent abroad and invested there in local in- 
dustries, while in America unemployment 
1 ases and will Increase. How long will 
t take the American people to realize that 
economic slavery finally results in physical 
Slavery? 

INSANITY OF GOVERNMENT BUREAUS 


Our dimcuities with the dwindling gold 
e are bad enough, but many of our 
expenditures are even crazier. We have 
than 700 Government bureaus, un- 
by the Constitution. Some of 
seem to be as crazy as man can get. 
For instance, hidden in the title “Independ- 
ence Offices Appropriation Act of 1955” with 
an appropriation of 82½ million, is an item, 
“Eskimo dwellings.” That's an awful lot of 
Then, there is that costly railway 


Was busy furnishing 24 hours a day. 

y, the doors had to be opened 

to let an occasional train go through. This 

Produced difficulties of such magnitude that, 
g to a recent report, the railroad was 

ted—around the tunnel. 

EXECUTIVE BYPASSING OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


T could go on ad infinitum citing the work 
bureaucracies as crazy as this. 
President must envy some of their 
achievements, for only a few days ago he 
i Congress for $500 million to teach our 
tles how to park. How nonsensical. But 


PRESIDENTIAL GRAB FOR POWER 


Through the years, as I watched the eco- 
of dissolution of the foreign countries 

Which I speak, and saw the misery of mil- 
lions of human beings, most of whom lost 
they had, I kept asking myself, 
1 y do these things happen?“ The cause, 
er dar determined, was the blind ignoring 
there economic laws of cause and effect, on 
a c Part of a leader or a group of leaders in 

Brab for power. Unfortunately, the more 
it d men get, the more they want, Finally 
Ration J3 them, and with them, their 

THE STEEL EPISODE 


Ten days-ago, we saw a demonstration that 
Hit) me of the days of Mussolini and 
er. It was the worst example of dicta- 
Eine 3 brass-knuckle power I could ever ima- 
emp. 1 this Nation of so-called free econ- 


under n President operate under the law, or 
frustate SPur of his childish anger and 
Stree ont It does not matter whether you 


i 


right or wrong. 
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try great. We know that competition speed- 
ily takes care of unreasonably high prices. 
Most of the contractors I know have been 
buying forefgn steel for several years for Just 
this reason. Did the President act under the 
law? Absolutely not. 

The President attacked profits, as if profit 
were an evil thing. But who gets these 
profits? Not just the lucky rich. The steel 
companies are owned by thousands of stock- 
holders. Profits from all business are the 
source of dividends for the support of mil- 
lions of people who live on annuities or 
pensions; of widows and orphans—and even 
the welfare funds of unions. If funds could 
not be invested at a profit, all these bene- 
ficiaries would get nothing. 

DANGERS OF EXCESSIVE PRESIDENTIAL POWER 


I was raised as a Democrat. But I am 
speaking neither as a Democrat nor a Re- 
publican when I say that the power of the 
Presidency has got completely out of hand. 
Today, we have a sinking feeling that it is 
impossible to oppose the massive power of 
the President. For, when the premier Amer- 
ican industrialist crossed the premier Amer- 
ican politician, the politician won in a 
matter of hours, by publicly instigating 
grand jury investigations, by ordering mu- 
Hons of dollars spent with United States 
Steel's competitors, by sending around FBI 
agents, as if they were Hitler's notorious Ges- 
tapo, at 3 o’clock in the morning, to get 
evidence against the industrialist, and by 
broadcasting his “unpatriotism” to 30 million 
television sets and 2,000 newspapers. Such 

er is excessive, to say the least. Deep 
thought must be given to its danger. 


THE PRESIDENT CODDLES THE UNIONS 


The President did not threaten the steel 
unions with a Federal grand jury when they 
raised their wage demands, which were the 
cause of the increase in steel prices. Amer- 
ican unions, the greatest monopoly in this 
Nation, have priced our country out of al- 
most every market in this world, and have 
contributed tremendously to the flight of 
American capital abroad, and primarily to 
inflation. 

When President Kennedy appointed Ger- 
ald Brown to the National Labor Relations 
Board last year, he tilted the balance of the 
Board toward laborism. The Board no long- 
er applies the laws. It makes the laws, 
usurping the function of Congress, which, 
under the Constitution has sole power to 
make Federal laws. This usurping board, as 
Mr. Brown recently boasted, “is unquestion- 
ably policymaking body.” It must be true, 
for during the past year the decisions of the 
Board have betrayed a policy of intolerable 


intrusion into the rights of individual work- - 


ers and the rights of management to 
manage. 

< BUSINESS DEPRESSION IMPENDS 

Every businessman knows that the curve 
of costs has risen higher and faster than the 
curve of income. This cannot go on too 
long before it dislocates our economic sys- 
tem. Unless President Kennedy really 
changes his attitude, or causes enormous in- 
flation, which he can do, I predict that busi- 
ness will take a nosedive in 1964 into a deep 
depression. Every person in this room re- 
ceives his livelihood from business, directly 
or indirectly. Even these colleges are in 
business the moment they charge tuition. 
Schools which do not charge tuition receive 
thelr money primarily from taxes paid by 
business per se or from business sources, 

TEACH YOUTH VITAL ECONOMIC TRUTHS 


If you college presidents want to help 
America, having in mind the dissolution of 
other nations, I believe that one of the most 
important things you can do is to insist that 
every student be taught the economic laws 
of cause and effect, of costs and profits; and 
the reasons why our free enterprise system 
has made us, materially speaking, the great- 
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est nation on earth—vastly superior to either 
socialist or Communist nations. Teach your 
students that our Pilgrims began life in 
America as a socialistic group. In a few 
years they were starving. Governor Bradford 
then gave to every man ownership of his 
farm and the rights to all the fruits of his 
labors. The result was prosperity the follow- 
ing year. Governor Bradford proclaimed a 
day of celebration and thanks to God. That 
day gave us our modern Thanksgiving Day. 
Teach your students that the people of any 
nation can be enslaved economically, as well 
as physically. Teach them that ignorance of 
reality has done more harm in the world 
than criminality ever did. 
KHRUSHCHEV SPEAKS 

I never shall forget what Nikita Khru- 
shchev said about our country: “We cannot 
expect the Americans to jump from capi- 
talism to communism, but we can assist 
their elected leaders in giving Americans 
small doses of socialism until they sud- 
denly awake to find they have communism.” 

One cannot help wondering just how many 
of our elected leaders are now unconscious 
dupes of Communism, 

AMERICA NEEDS A PATRICK HENRY 


Has America lost its intestinal fortitude 
entirely, or are there still men like Patrick 
Henry who will rise up? In his days, his 
beliefs were termed “extremist” by many. 
He had bitter and powerful enemies, his 
life's work was threatened, he had a family 
to consider. But he gave us the immortal 
words of defiance: “Give me liberty or give 
me death.“ I believe there are such men 
today. I believe our guest speaker tonight 
is one of those men; and I am sorry to hear 
a story that he has decided to leave the field 
of politics. I fervently hope his decision is 
not final, But I know he will never leave 
the field of battle for Americanism, no matter 
how he decides. 

AMERICAN PEOPLE'S REVOLUTION 


At long last, American is feeling the effects 
of a ground swell of national alarm and re- 
sentment. The mass of Americans are nel- 
ther liberals or intellectuals. They are 
just God-fearing, conservative citizens. And 
when their elected leaders let them down, 
they look for other leaders. They know that 
communism is socialism with a gun. The 
liberals are denouncing the extreme right. 
They cannot or will not see that all these 
movements have come about in answer to 
a great need. History shows that in every 
uprising against injustice, the people who 
try to right their wrongs are labeled “extrem- 
ists." But there is something deeper here, 
of which many liberals are still ignorant, 

KHERUSHCHEV’S PLAN FOR AMERICA’S 
DOWNFALL i 


This is an insidious campaign of Khru- 
shehev to silence all anti-Communists. He, 
too, had felt the anger of Americans. But, 
by the end of 1960, he had become so worried 
that on January 6, 1961, he summoned be- 
fore him the elite of his Communist psy- 
chological warfare experts. He told them 
that the rising anti-Communist movement 
in the United States must be destroyed. He 
would do it by a familiar Red tactic, “boring 
from within.” His instructions were, "We 
must use ‘prudent’ representatives of the 
bourgeoisie.” By that we think he meant 
any or all of the ting liberal leaders 
in the United States. It is also well known 
that the State Department is liberal, almost 
from top to bottom, Khrushchev made a 
diligent search for political leaders of our 
extreme left who might fall for the made-in- 
Moscow line; also for ultraliberal newsmen 
who would innocently echo Communist-in- 


Dr. Warrer H. Jupp, Congressman from 
Minnesota, member of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, longtime foe of communism 
in America. 
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spired deceptions. We Americans are a naive 
people when it comes to politics. We are in- 
clined to believe propaganda, particularly if 
it is handed to us by our own liberal leaders. 

The Kremlin's primary target is the Penta- 
gon, because as Senator Lausch. a Demo- 
erat from Ohio, says, “If I had to advance 
communism in the world, I would urge the 
destruction of U.S. public confidence in our 
military men.” 

AMERICAN PRESS FOOLED BY KHRUSHCHEV 


Last spring when the American press dis- 
covered the John Birch Society, they handed 
the Communists a perfect entering wedge. 
Communists seldom attack movements; 
their strategy is to attack leaders. If a 
leader has ever said or done anything wrong, 
or even foolish, he is fair game. Remarks 
of the John Birch leader were enough to set 
some of our most influential newspapers 
doing just what the Communists wanted. 
The papers argued that numerous Army om- 
cers were indoctrinating their commands 
and the civilian population with Birchite- 
type theories. Thereupon our Defense De- 
partment not only relieved Gen. Edwin A. 
Walker of his command, but also cruelly 
denied him his pension, earned in years of 
service to our country. Tonight, word has it 
that Major Roberts will also be fired or 
forced to resign for speaking against com- 
munism before the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. The time may come when 
civilians, too, will be muzzled. I would not 
then be allowed to make a talk of this kind. 
GOVERNMENT LEADERS FOOLED BY KHRUSHCHEV 


Our credulous leaders seem to have been 
taken in by Moscow. Senator THuRMOND 
personally gave President Kennedy all the 
papers pertaining to the Khrushchev cam- 
paign against anti-Communists. He later 
reported that the President had promised to 
read the material and give it his personal, 
consideration. Apparently it failed to im- 
press him. He has never, to my knowledge, 
spoken out on this question. 

The gullible Defense Department, also ob- 
viously duped by the Khrushchey campaign, 
withdrew the motion pictures “Operation 
Abolition” and “Communism on the Map.” 
And, unofficially, word has flashed down from 
the Pentagon through the officer corps to go 
easy on public anti-Communist remarks. 

Senator FULBRIGHT, lulled by such terms as 
“peaceful coexistence,” said, “There is no 
need for the public to be alerted to the 
menace of the cold war.” 

COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA GROUPS IN THE 

UNITED STATES 


One of the scare-words of the Kremlin 
campaign is “Fascist,” in conjunction with 


the anti-Communist groups. The Reds are 


trying to evoke the specter of a Fascist plot 
in the United States, which would attack 
all minorities and spread terror everywhere. 
Many people have been taken in. Memories 
of Hitler and Mussolini are all too fresh in 
our minds. And meanwhile, our leaders 
ignore the Communist groups 
which have sprung up all over our country, 
using such deceiving names as: Descendants 
of the American Revolution; Ormsby Village 
for Youth—right here in Topanga Canyon; 
Community Unitarian Fellowship; Congress 
of American Women; Samuel Adams School. 
These are not fictitious names. They are 
taken from a whole bookful of names of sub- 
versive organizations, published recently by 
J. Edgar Hoover’s FBI. 

Is it not time we stopped the senseless 
suppression of patriotic groups working’ 
against Khrushchey’s plan to bury us? 

JOHN BIRCH SOCIETY AND OTHERS 


Let us look for a moment at the John 
Birch Society, which is most often attacked. 
I have attended two public meetings spon- 
sored by this society. Thousands of people 
were there, many of whom I knew. They 
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were not fanatics, screaming manufactured 
slogans. They were mostly unassuming, 
nice people, looking for someone to lead them 
out of the bog into which America unwit- 
tingly slipped when, in the early days of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, we recognized the 
Communist State. 

There are many other groups than the 
John Birch Society, with similar aims. In 
all, they represent hundreds of thousands of 
our citizens who feel a mounting sense of 
frustration over the subyersion of our Re- 
public. They will continue, despite name- 
calling by our Government's leaders and 
other liberals; for we must allow all citizens 
to study Communist maneuvers and work 
openly against them. If we do not, we will 
be swallowed up in an ocean of socialism 
and our cause—our heritage—will be lost. 

LIBERAL ARTS, BULWARK OF FREEDOM 

I am thankful that the private, independ- 
ent liboral arts Christian colleges are still 
standing in the way of the spreading social- 
istic doctrines. Milton S. Eisenhower, for- 
merly president of Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity and now president of Johns Hopkins, 
put it well when he said that it was the 
private institutions that set the traditions 
and standards of academic freedom; and 
that if the private institutions were ever to 
disappear, the politicians would take over, 
and there would then be neither educational 
freedom nor any other kind. 

ARE YOU A WISE PARENT? 

Parents who send their children to the 
private, independent liberal arts Christian 
colleges should be congratulated on their 
wisdom and foresight. For the sooner par- 
ents realize that the one hope for youth and 
for America’s future lies in these colleges, 
the better for us all. Here, character is lived, 
as well as taught. Only on the campus of 
such a college is the spiritual atmosphere 
part of everybody's daily life. And you who 
are parents will realize how important that 
is, because what other students think and 
do is more persuasive than what parents 
think and advise. 

PRIVATE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES OUR LAST HOPE 

We must support these private, independ- 
ent liberal arts colleges with our dollars; 
if you have no dollars, then with your voice. 
These colleges consistently graduate the 
well-rounded leaders of men whom our coun- 
try desperately needs. I have never under- 
stood why businessmen, whose own survival 
depends upon free enterprise, can continue 
to voluntarily give money to the tax-sup- 
ported institutions in preference to private 
ones, The tax-supported institutions should 
live within the income voted by the repre- 
sentatives of the American people. If the 
legislators felt these institutions needed 
more money, they would vote it, There's 
never any difficulty about that money from 
tax sources. So it’s really “not cricket” for 
these institutions to beg for individual con- 
tributions, in competition with our private 
colleges, which, meanwhile, are fighting for 
their lives, as well as for the traditions and 
the self-reliance and morality that made 
America great. 

WHAT YOU MUST DECIDE TODAY 


But, while the souls of Americans are 
troubled by all these vexatious questions, 
which seem so purely materialistic, let us 
remember that in truth they all boil down to 
one simple choice, which we must make 
while we are still free to make that choice: 
we must either serve God or reject Him. 
There is no middle way. We can reverse the 
old saying, “Nothing is necessary for the 
triumph of evil but that good men do 
nothing.” We can make it read, “Nothing 
is necessary for the triumph of good but that 
good Americans do something.” With God's 
help we can still win. 
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Men came, and men tried 

To build freedom—and men died; 

And more came, and all knowing 

That freedom's breeze was here blowing. 

The tide flooding, the tide flowing, 

The Colonies planted, the States growing, 

Liberty founded on sacred themes. 

And this is the meaning of all they did: 

This is the sacred promise hid 

In all the trouble and pain and tears 

And the slow travail of the bitter years; 

This is the meaning, this is the goal— 

Liberty for the human soul. ; 
—Hubdert Eaton. 


Quemoy and Matsu 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
on-again-off-again firmness in the ad- 
ministration’s foreign policy has never 
been more evident than in the Presi- 
dent's recent statement relative to Que- 
moy and Matsu, which stands in contra- 
diction to his position during the cam- 
paign, as well as foreign pronouncements 
since then. I certainly hope the Presi- 
dent maintains his latest position. 

However, since a strong line on pro- 
tecting Laos from the Communists was 
taken in January 1961, abandoned com- 
pletely to a policy of turning that coun- 
try over to a Communist coalition, I am 
fearful that the President’s words this 
week will be contradicted by future state- 
ments and actions. In order to empha- 
size the importance of Quemoy and 
Matsu to the free world at this time, 
under unanimous consent I place in the 
Record an editorial which appeared in 
this morning’s Chicago Tribune that 
contains a clear analysis of background 
and current conditions in that area 
the globe. 

The editorial follows: 

QUEMOY AND Marsu 

President Kennedy led off his news confer- 
ence yesterday with a warning to Communist 
China that the United States was prepared to 
take defensive action if any Red assault 
launched against the Nationalist Chinese off- 
shore islands of Quemoy and Matsu was 
judged to contain a further threat against 
Formosa and the Pescadores. 

For more than a week the White House and 
Formosa, island stronghold of the National- 
ists, have been blowing up an alarm over 
supposed Communist military contentré- 
tions on the mainland. The first statement, 
from Pierre Salinger, the Presidential Press 
Secretary, was that the White House w35 
“watching with concern“ a buildup opposite 
the offshore islands. 

Generalissimo Chiang Kal-shek's Nation“ 
allsts at first reacted to this statement with 
remarkable unconcern. A military spokes- 
man said he knew of no new Communist 
buildup. Then, over the weekend, Nation“ 
alist China switched and fall in line with the 
White House, reporting that an ex 
of Communist war preparations in southeast 
China had increased tension in the Formos® 
strait. Taipei spoke of a Communist foros 
of 400,000 men, 300 planes, and 400 
naval craft on the “invasion front.” 
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But last April, when John H. Thompson, 
the Tribune's military editor, visited For- 
mosa, Quemoy, and Matsu he reported that 
the Communists had 750,000 men and 300 jet 
Planes on the mainland within a 200-mile 
radius of the offshore islands. This included 
nearly 400,000 men and 400 naval craft in a 

-corps Army area stretching along the 
doast from Fuchow through Amoy to Swa- 
tow, all opposite Formosa, some 100 miles 
from the mainland. Heavily fortified Que- 
Pine With a garrison of 68,000 soldiers, alone 
aced 776 Communist artillery pieces, each 
Lapaple of shelling the island. 
ries this was the apparently unalarming 

‘Ommunist buildup in the spring, why is It 
Suddenly the cause of White House concern 

the summer? President Kennedy, since 
ibing Quemoy and Matsu as “strategi- 
oy indefensible” during the 1960 presi- 
ential campaign TV debates, remained 
silent on the problem of the offshore islands 
Until yesterday's statement. 

Should Red China attack Quemoy and 

tsu, either to distract the attention of its 
people from their reportedly acute internal 
RoR crisis or to pull American attention 

Way from Communist aggression in South- 
a Asia, Mr. Kennedy would face an old 
< emma: to fight for the Chinese islands or 
bandon our Nationalist Chinese ally. 
ent Kennedy has now warned Red 
China against going to war. A Red attack, 
would afford Mr. Kennedy a golden 
pportunity to turn loose the American 7th 
t and Chiang's 600,000 troops and jet 
s ters on the vulnerable Communist in- 
kaders. Quemoy and Matsu might be his 
eys to open up the Chinese mainland. 


Mr. Samuel Klein 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 


. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, under 
8 ve to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
fron T am pleased to include a statement 
eu the Newark, N. J., Defense Coun- 
i With respect to the latest honor con- 
chi on Mr. Samuel Klein, service 
viia medical and special weapons di- 
pub n of the council, a volunteer, unpaid, 
lic-service duty. 
Peed Klein, a native of Newark, was 
erent in the local schools and is a 
Ten duate of the Rutgers University Col- 
e 5 the U.S. rs 7 — 
ctors School—Ci — 
dire and holds certificates in pre- 
Ru t aeronautics, plastic engineering 
payee’ University—and a certificate in 
Sical medicine subjects, U.S. Army 
Medical Service School. 
m eesldes being a licentiate in pharmacy 
toa ne States, he also is licensed as a 
re and drug inspector in New Jersey, 
and tered sanitarian in Massachusetts, 
Ch is on the board of editors of the 
of Formulary, and an abstractor 
Ch the Chemical Abstracts, American 
emical Society. 
80515 holds membership in the Royal 
les ty of Health, England, the world’s 
est health society, the New Jersey 
— me ceutical Association, and is an 
Derim affiliate member—section of ex- 
Am, €ntal medicine and therapeutics— 
Medical Association. 
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He is the author of nine published 
novels and one of his published books 
was judged “a contribution to American 
humor” by the International Mark 
Twain Society, the world famous literary 
society, and placed in the Mark Twain 
Collection, Library of International Lit- 
erature, Washington, D.C. He is an 
elected member of the International 
Mark Twain Society. For his volunteer 
public service during World War II and 
in recognition as chief officer, Chemical 
Warfare Division, Newark Defense Coun- 
cil, Mr. Klein was given a national cita- 
tion by American Druggist magazine and 
placed on the U.S. Army Officers hon- 
orary retired list and recived the gold 
service ribbon, the highest U.S. Office of 
Civil Defense award. He is listed in the 
monthly supplement of Who's Who in 
America, and in Leaders of American 
Science. 

The council's statement follows: 

Mr. SAMUEL KLEIN 

The Newark Defense Council is proud to 
announce that its service chief (Medical 
and Special Weapons Division,) Samuel 
Klein, on May 31, 1962, received an honorary 
doctor of sciente degree from the college of 
St. Joseph, Albuquerque, N. Mex. The college 
is an affiliate of Catholic University, 
Washington, D.C. 

The doctor of science degree awarded to 
Samuel Klein was in recognition for his 
published scientific papers which have ap- 
peared in medical and pharmaceutical jour- 
nals in the United States, England, Switzer- 
land, Germany, and Italy. 

Klein will set up a foundation for cancer 
research at the college, which will engage in 
research in cancer and degenerative diseases. 
Herewith is a copy of the citation read at 
the commencement exercises at the college. 

“College of St. Joseph, Albuquerque, 
N. Mex.—A citation for Mr. Samuel Klein. 

“The college of St. Joseph salutes Mr. Sam- 
uel Klein, pharmacist, in Newark, NJ., for 
unusually creditable achievement in his 
profession, in civic service, and in scientific 
research. Mr. Klein is a graduate of Rutgers 
College of Pharmacy and a recipient of cer- 
tificates in plastic engineering and prefiight 
aeronautics at Ru and a certificate in 
physical medicine subjects at the Army Med- 
ical Service School, Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex. He is the holder of the Gold Service 
Ribbon, the highest award of the US. Office 
of Civil Defense. In 1946, a national citation 
was given to Klein, as pharmacist-civic 
leader, by the American Druggist magazine. 
He is listed in Who's Who, Leaders in Ameri- 
can Science, and is on the board of editors, 
Chemical Formulary. Klein has discovered 
a new natural biological which inhibits tumor 

and which was reported in the July 
1961 issue of the New Jersey Journal of 
Pharmacy. 

“For his dedicated service to the causes 
of humanity and the advancement of science, 
the college of St. Joseph is proud to bestow 
upon Mr. Samuel Klein the honorary degree 
of doctor of science.” 


From Raw Iron to Engines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
16th District of Michigan, which I have 


, 
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the honor of representing, is rich in 
historical lore of early and modern days 
of our Nation. 

It is where the bloodiest battle of the 
War of 1812 was fought; some of the 
best fighting men in the Civil War came 
from the area and fought under the com- 
mand of the 8th Michigan Cavalry. 
The first Bessemer plant in the country 
was located here and supplied the Union 
with trackage for the railroads during 
the War. 

It has come up in a rough and tumble 
world with a spirit emanating from the 
immigrants who came from the farm- 
lands and eastern coast of our country 
into an industrial complex that supplies 
the rest of Detroit and Michigan with the 
raw materials to make Michigan a great 
industrial State. 

Among them is the largest concentra- 
tion of closely integrated factories owned 
by one company in America which is 
described in the following article: 

Forp’s MARVEL AT THE Rovucrn—From Raw 
IRON TO ENGINES 


The largest concentration of closely inte- 
grated factories owned by one company in 
America is located on the banks of the 
Rouge River in Dearborn. 

Ford Motor Co.’s giant manufacturing 
plant was the first and remains the only 
plant on the continent where raw iron’ ore 
is unloaded on the docks, smelted into iron, 
converted into steel and within a matter of 
days, transformed into engines, frames, 
bodies, and parts and, finally, completed 
automobiles, 

This huge symbol of productive genius is 
in its fifth decade—an industrial center 
still unrivaled anywhere in the world as a 
tourist attraction. 

All conducted tours of the manufacturing 
area originate at the Ford Rotunda. 
Throughout the summer, company buses 
leave from the front of the rotunda every 
half hour from 9 am. to 3 p.m. Monday 
through Friday, except holidays. During the 
remainder of the year, tours are available 
hourly, 9 am. to 3 p.m. Monday through 
Friday. 

Rouge tours include open hearth furnaces, 
steel rolling mill, blooming mill, Dearborn 
engine plant, and final assembly area. 

In area, the Rouge is 1% miles long and 
more than a mile wide, and in this teeming, 
1,200-acre strip of river bottomland is a 
miracle of manufacturing so vast and com- 
plex that few of the 36,700 men and women 
who work there daily have a full conception 
of its real magnitude. 

It was the late Henry Ford who envisioned 
a wholly independent, self-contained manu- 
facturing unit where every part needed for 
an automobile could be produced, machined, 
finished and assembled into a complete car 
ready for the road, 

Within the Rouge are the largest produc- 
tion foundry in America, an engine plant, 
tool and die plant, stamping plant and trans- 
mission and radiator plants. Every 24 hours, 
the glass plant turns out a ribbon of plate 
glass 103% inches wide and nearly 4 miles 
long. 

New cars are driven away from the end of 
the final assembly line at the rate of 1 
every 48 seconds. 

The 105 miles of standard gage track and 
16 diesel locomotives in the Rouge com- 
prise the largest industrial railroad network 
in America. About 160,000 freight cars move 
in and out of the area annually. 

There are 15 miles of paved roads, 144 
miles of unloading docks and 81 miles of 
conveyors, 

In a single 24-hour period, 6,800 trucks, 
40,000 automobiles, and 150,000 pedestrians 
pass through the gates of the Rouge plant. 
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Seven company buses operating on & 10- 
minute schedule shuttle from building to 
building, carrying more than 5,000 employee 
passengers a day on business errands. 

As time approaches for the morning work 
shift, some 20,000 workers’ cars from every 
point on the compass—and some from 70 
miles or more away—pour into the 135-acre 
parking lot. The payroll in the Rouge is 
more than one-quarter of a billion dollars a 
year. à 
The Rouge has its own fire department, 
its uniformed protection force and its own 
modern hospital with staf doctors. and 
nurses, 

Last year, more than 161,000 persons from 
the 50 States, U.S. possessions and 89 foreign 
countries toured the area as guests of the 
company, 

It has been visited by American Presidents, 
foreign dignitaries, Argentine gauchos, and 
barefoot Fiji Island tribesmen in flowing 
white robes. 

The towering silhouette of its giant 
smokestacks and seven-story high blast fur- 
naces is as awe-inspiring to the traveler at 
dusk as the Manhattan skyline, the Golden 
Gate Bridge or Niagara Falls. 

In the sweeping, forward rush of indus- 
trial progress, the Rouge still stands as the 
biggest permanent symbol of the greatest 
industry ever created by man. 


A Statement of Principle From an Hon- 
orable Opponent of the King-Anderson 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the finest medical societies in this coun- 
try is the Medical Society of the County 
of Kings and Academy of Medicine of 
Brooklyn, N.Y. The following statement 
of principle by the society’s vice presi- 
dent, Dr. Robert A. Moore, expresses 
what I am sure the overwhelming ma- 
jority of doctors in the United States 
who are opposed to the King-Anderson 
bill must believe. 

This statement was published in the 
June 1962 issue of the society’s bulletin 
and certainly is a far cry from the po- 
sition of the American Medical Associa- 
tion as it has been expressed by their 
spokesmen. According to this issue of 
the society's bulletin the statement was 
prompted by a vocal minority of the 
membership who introduced a resolu- 
tion favoring the King-Anderson bill. 
In true democratic fashion this resolu- 
tion will be put to a vote of the society’s 
members, This, I am sure our col- 
leagues will agree, is the action of an 
honorable opponent. 

The statement follows: 

THe KING-ANDERSON BILL 

The Medical Society of the County of 
Kings reiterates its opposition to the entry 
of the Federal Government into the provi- 
sion of health care through compulsory use 
of the social security system, as typified by 
the King-Anderson bill now before the Con- 
gress of the United States. The Society will 
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continue by every ethical and legal proce- 
dure of a democracy to oppose enactment of 
this type of legislation and will lend ald and 
assistance to all groups of a similar mind. 

On the other hand, the members of the 
Society, as citizens of the United States of 
America, recognize the basic element in our 
society and in our form of government—the 
rule of the majority. Further, the members 
of the society also recognize the distinctive 
position of the physician in our society to 
provide health care under.all and every cir- 
cumstance. Therefore, if the will of a 
majority of the American people, as expressed 
by their representatives in Congress, should 
result in a law mandating health care of the 
aged under social security, the soclety will 
accept the decision and the members will 
continue to provide health care to all the 
people regardless of the method of payment 
or the ability to pay. 


Migration and Refugee Assistance Act of 
1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. TASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to compliment the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, FRANCIS 
Watter, chairman of the Immigration 
Subcommittee of the House, for his tire- 
less efforts to gain approval of the bill 
H.R. 8291. Both Houses adopted the 
conference report on this measure yes- 
terday and the measure is on its way 
for the President's signature. 

There is hardly any one person in this 
country today more knowledgeable in 
immigration matters than Tap WALTERS. 
He introduced and, for the past 2 years, 
has worked on the provisions of this bill 
which is designed to improve the ma- 
chinery for this country’s participation 
in international migration and reset- 
tlement programs. Included in the 
measure is statutory authority for the 
assistance program initiated by the 
President, in behalf of the thousands of 
Cuban refugees who have found asylum 
on our shores. 

As the Representative of the Fourth 
District of Florida where we have a con- 
centration of these freedom-loving peo- 
ple, I have had a natural interest in the 
development of an effective and sound 
program of assistance for them. All of 
the people of my community, both in- 
dividually and collectively, have re- 
sponded magnificently to the needs of 
these refugees, Realizing this is not an 
emergency, temporary situation, how- 
ever, it was wisely determined that ad- 
ditional help would be needed and the 
Federal Government was quick to re- 
spond. Funds were furnished under the 
authority contained in the Mutual Se- 
curity Act and this program of assist- 
ance has been conducted on this basis for 
the past 2 years. 

Chairman WALTER recognized the need 
for including in his bill permanent au- 
thorization for the operation of this 
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program. ‘Throughout the proceedings 
on this bill, he has been entirely cooper- 
ative and understanding of the plight of 
the Cuban refugees in our country, and 
of the need for responsive, effective Fed- 
eral participation in this program of 
assistance 


In behalf of the people of my com- 
munity, I take advantage of the final 
passage of this legislation to commend 
Chairman WALTER for his unselfish in- 
terest and tireless efforts in support of 
this program. 


More on Merrywood: Protecting the 


Potomac 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


Mr.REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I include an edito- 
rial from the Washington Post of June 
27, 1962, on the importance of protecting 
the beauty of the Potomac River Valley 
from those who would mar it with high- 
rise apartments: 

PROTECTING THE RIVER 


Generous applause is in order for the 
Prince Georges County Commissioners who 
turned down the proposed apartment proj- 
ect on the Potomac shoreline below the 
Woodrow Wilson Bridge. The firm stand of 
the Prince Georges authorities for sensible 
planning of the river front Is in sharp con- 
trast to the easy surrender of the Fairfax 
board of supervisors to the forces that want 
to encroach upon the Potomac Palisades. 
Credit also goes to the hosts of Prince 
Georges citizens who signed petitions 
attended the hearing in a determined effort 
to save the natural appearance of the river. 

The issue that is being fought in most 
the counties adjacent to Washington is not 
whether high-rise apartments shall be built 
in the area but whether they shall be con- 
fined to appropriate sites. Large areas of 
land are zoned for apartment construction 
in these counties. There is no excuse for 
cluttering the river shoreline with such 
structures. The planners are in gen 
agreement that only low-density residential 
development should be tolerated along the 
river. 

It is encouraging to note that Montgomery 
County is also alert to the necessity of pro- 
tecting the river. “We have no intention, 
said Planning Board Chairman J. Newton 
Brewer, “of approving apartment 20 
along the Potomac River or making change? 
in that area.” But of what significance wil) 
be the restraint of Montgomery and Prince 
Georges on the Maryland side of the river 
if apartment bulldings rising to 17 stories ard 
permitted on the Virginia side? 

The community has already witnessed 
painful indications that the Merrywood 
breach in the zoning of the Potomac shore 
lands carries with it the threat of a flood of 
unwelcome development. The only safe 
course Is to wipe out this invitation to chaos 
and restore in all the adjacent counties in- 
flexible zoning barriers to such encroach“ 
ments on the river. Meanwhile it is com“ 
forting to know that some Members of Con- 
gress are pressing for additional safeguards 
that may be necessary in the future even 
Fairfax County reverses its reckless z 
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Community Gumption Built Blatter Field 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 


or» OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, in keeping 
With its policy of giving emphasis to news 
of the private sector and the accomplish- 
Ments of individuals and communities 
85 Opposed to the diet of Federal Goy- 
ernment news carried in the major press, 
the World has published an interesting 

ry of the construction of the new air- 
2 at Orrville, Ohio, in my congres- 

onal district. It may serve as an in- 
SPiration to other communities that 
Would prefer to help themselves, and I 
extend the article as part of my remarks. 

I should mention, also, that I attended 
recently the dedication of a new paved 
away at the airport at Wooster, Ohio, 

hich like Orrville is in Wayne County, 
and that this new runway and other fa- 
hatties at Wooster also were constructed 

the community without Federal Gov- 
erument assistance. I am proud to be 
Hooclated with and to represent in the 
piven the self-reliant and independent 
tizens of these communities. 
e article follows: 

GUMPTION BUILT BLATTER FIELD— 
20-Acre Harri TRANSFORMED BY CIVIC 
Tzamworx 
In the dáys of the frontier community, 
en and women gathered to raise a church, 
the ouse, or meeting hall—thus fulfilling 
at a which they themselves created, and 

© same time producing a distinctive 
Pr k for their town—a worthwhile 
Tunas ae spun from their own materials, 
te and labor. Is such a spirit lost on 
re rontiers of a new urbanized society? 
fact Orrville, Ohio—a farming and manu- 
uring community 50 miles from Cleve- 
ing a airport offers a strong, hearten- 
on The Project started with a 20-acre hayfield, 
ts tee by a local farmer, Maynard Blatter. 
pla 54, the Civil Air Patrol landed a small 
ne in the field and offered the farmer 
Aying Maynard Blatter was bitten by the 
ed to fe and during the next 3 years learn- 
vert + Meanwhile, he made plans for con- 
Work’ the hayfield into a landing strip. 
the f g alone, he tilled, graded, and rolled 
š eld, eyen though he did not yet have 
Plane of his own. 
FIELD BECOMES CIVIC PROJECT 
3 conveniently located field attracted 
yers and together, they organized the 
on Aviation Association, with the pur- 
scale eveloping Blatter's field into a full- 


Word of 
community 


m 


the project spread around the 
and interest was generated to 
855 Orrville on aviation maps. Manufac- 
å ts willingly supplied materials: 
atren petroleum products distributor 
eireu ged for gasoline and helped design the 
lar island for the pumps, 


A member 
of the fi: lub 
3,009 i © fying club donated two 


local limestone and gravel came from 
bya, dealers with transportation furnished 


¥ & local trucking company. 
astio Vas provided by Orrville's enthusi- 
Busines: farmers, f workers, 


Talents men, and students all lent their 
ha to the project. Work on the new 
Was supervised by a local builder. 
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“We have never really had to solicit a 
thing.“ explains Orrville Aviation Associa- 
tion President Bob Webner. “We just make 
our needs known and they are spontaneously 
filed through the spirit and generosity of 
the people and manufacturers of Orrville.” 

By September 1950, Blatter Field (named 
for its founder) was ready for formal open- 
ing. Planes came in from all over Ohio 
along with 12,000 visitors from Orrville and 
vicinity. The program featured an air- 
show with parachutists, hellcopter rides, 
and precision jet flying. 

Local businesses also used the opportu- 
nity to show off their wares. Threshing 
machines were demonstrated on the groound 
as planes roared overhead, Local vendors 
cleaned up on sales of hotdogs and soft 
drinks over the warm holiday weekend. 

The 2 years since the airport opening 
have seen new improvements benefiting 
everyone in the area. Orrville now has one 
of the finest airports of any community of 
its size in the country—a tribute to its citi- 
zens and to the private initiative that got 
the job done. 


Gen. Joseph Kargé, 1823-92 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
tribution of people of Polish birth to the 
life and liberty of the United States is a 
legendary one. Our history has been en- 
riched by the exploits, the deeds of 
honor, courage, and skill of many of the 
sons and daughters of Poland. 

One of the greatest was Joseph Kargé, 
Polish patriot, Princeton professor, and 
authentic hero of the American Civil 
War. General Kargé, who was born on 
July 4, 1823, distinguished himself in 
everything he did. An adopted son of 
New Jersey, he has brought fame to our 
State for his gallant leadership in the 
Union cause and for his peacetime role 
as gifted teacher of generations of young 
Americans. 

It is particularly fitting, therefore, that 
General Kargé should be honored this 
year, the 139th anniversary of his birth 
in Poland, as a part of the commemora- 
tion of the Civil War Centennial. Under 
the auspices of the Polish Legion of 
American Veterans, Department of New 
Jersey, and the American Polish Civil 
War Centennial Committee, the people 
of our State will honor the memory and 
achievements of General Kargé with a 
pilgrimage to his grave in Princeton and 
with other appropriate ceremonies. , July 
4, 1962, has been proclaimed Gen. Jo- 
seph Kargé Day by the Governor of our 
State while other Governors, mayors, 
and civic officials are planning addi- 
tional special recognition of this great 
man. 

As July 4 draws near, Mr. Speaker, 
I suggest that our colleagues will find 
much of interest and inspiration in the 
life of General Kargé, and they will un- 
derstand why it is that New Jersey pays 
him this honor. This great soldier- 
scholar has been a source of pride for all 
who love both his native land and his 
adopted land. 
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It is a special pleasure, therefore, to 
include as a part of my remarks in the 
Record the following biography of Gen. 
Joseph Kargé, which was prepared by 
Anne H. Sidwa, a member of the research 
committee of the American Polish Civil 
War Centennial Committee: 

JOSEPH KAaRGE, 1823-92 


Gen. Joseph Kargé, unfortunately, left no 
written accounts of his varied and eventful 
life. His hand had been trained for the 
sword rather than the pen. He was born 
July 4, 1823, at Olendry Terepolskie in the 
Prussian Grand Duchy of Posen, which was 
then and is again today, a part of Poland. 

Joseph, the youngest of seven children, 
studied for the priesthood to fulfill his 
mother's wish. Stronger, though, was the 
influence of his father’s earlier life as a 
colonel in Napoleon's cavalry during the in- 
vasion of Russia in 1812, and young Joseph 
abandoned his objective of the priesthood. 
His life was typical of many of the great 
foreign born who have contributed much to 
the development of our country and who 
have enriched our history. 

At the gymnasium of Posen, where he com- 
pleted his course of studies with high hon- 
ors, he became well versed in classical, his- 
torical, and literary subjects. From there 
he went to the University of Breslau where 
philology and history were his chief studies. 
In 1845 he attended the College de France 
in Paris, and in 1846 went to study in Berlin. 
Here his education was interrupted by com- 
pulsory military service and by the political 
activities in which he became involved and 
for which he was persecuted. For this rea- 
son, he fled from his native Poland. 

He came to our shores, landing in New 
York in 1851. At once he declared his in- 
tention to become a U.S. citizen. As soon 
asc the required term of 5 years passed, he 
was naturalized in 1856. 

He secured employment as a teacher in 
a flourishing school in Danbury, Conn. Here 
it was he met, courted, and wedded Maria 
T. Williams, a widow, Of this marriage were 
born his two sons, Ladislaus, April 1, 1853, 
and Romuald a year later. Soon after, he 
founded a classical and English school in 
New York City. The school was successful, 
and he led a peaceful life for a few years 
until he found an opportunity, in behalf of 
his adopted land, to take up arms once 
again when the Civil War broke out. His 
previous military training, his soldierly spirit 
and love of free institutions made the way 
easy and well nigh imperative for him to 
serve his adopted country with the same 
loyalty, though a wiser and maturer energy, 
than he had earller shown in behalf of his 
native Poland. ‘ 

When President Lincoln's proclamation of 
April 15, 1861, called into service 75,000 men, 
Joseph Kargé offered his services to the 
Government and in February of 1862 re- 
ceived his commission as lieutenant colonel 
of the ist New Jersey Cavalry (which at first 
Was called “Haletead'’s Horse“) 

Here, despite hardships and grumblings of 
the officers, he directed his energies to the 
performance of his duty in perfecting the 
military character of the regiment. By Aug- 
ust of the same year, he had successfully 
trained the men and was in command of the 
regiment. On August 20, 1862, while cover- 
ing the retreat of General Pope from the 
Rapidan to the Rappahannock, he was 
severely wounded, taken to Washington, and 
thence home. His wound not yet healed, in 
response to the urgent requests of General 
Bayard, commanding the cavalry, he was 
soon again in the field. He took command of 
several regiments clearing the country from 
Leesburg to the Blue Ridge Mountain. Gen- 
eral Bayard in his official September report 
to Washington, made particular reference to 
Kargé: 
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“It is natural in closing a report of this 
character, including the number of actions 
and skirmishes it does, that I should have 
many men to point out as distinguished for 
gallantry. Lieutenant Colonel Kargé I 
would particularly name, as always ready 
and valiant, and I would particularly ask 
that the general would notice him.“ 

He fought in the Battle of Fredericksburg, 
December 13, 18662, in which the lamented 
Bayard was killed. 

The records of the War Department testify 
to Kargé’s arduous and able cavalry services 
in Virginia, including his service in the val- 
ley of the Shenandoah, his energy and brav- 
ery, his surprise and capture of large bodies 
of enemy troops, his escape from superior 
forces by means of quick decisions and gal- 
lant leadership in desperate hand-to-hand 
fighting. From these records, too, we learn 
he was constantly in command of larger 
bodies of troops than his rank would imply, 
sometimes as large as a brigade. Karge's 
bravery and gallantry did not go unheralded. 
Gov, Charles S. Olden, of New Jersey (1860— 
63), wrote in appreciation of his services: 

“Sim: I have received and read with the 
most profound Interest your graphic and 
spirited report of the part taken by your 
regiment in covering the retreat of the Army 
of Virginia, from the Rapidan to the Rappa- 
hannock. The discipline and bravery which 
enabled them to dispute so gallantly the 
advance of a vastly superior force merits the 
highest encomiums, and I beg that you will 
express to the officers and men under your 
command my admiration of their valor, and 
my thanks for the honor they have done 
their State * * * Your services on this and 
former occasions will ever be remembered by 
the people of this State and of the country. 
For myself, I return you my profound thanks 
for your gallantry and skill, and shell be 
glad of an opportunity to testify at all times 
my high appreciation of your services. 

“Your obedient servant, 
Cas. S. OLDEN.” 

Soon after Fredericksburg, Kargé found 
himself so seriously disabled by his old 
wound, which threatened the loss of his leg, 
that he resigned his commission on Decem- 
ber 12, 1862. 

In May 1863 ex-Governor Olden with many 
eminent officials of New Jersey petitioned the 
War Department in Washington, to author- 
ive the raising of a regiment of New Jersey 
cavalry to be called 2d Regiment and to be 
commended by Joseph Kargé, recently Heu- 
tenant colonel of the 1st New Jersey Cavalry, 
whom Gov. Joel Parker has permitted to 
raise such a regiment. The mèrits and dis- 
tinction of Colonel Kargé are those known to 
the Department." y 

This petition bears on its back the earnest 
endorsement and signature of President 
Lincoln, dated June 12, 1863, with the re- 
quest that the Chief of Staff and the Secre- 
tary of War consider It at once. 

At this very time, General Lee, with 
threatening strength was pressing into Penn- 
sylvania, Governor Curtin, of Pennsylvania, 
and Secretary Stanton called upon the mil- 
itia of New Jersey for aid. On June 18, 
1863, a commission was issued making Kargé 
chief of cavalry of the militia of New Jer- 
say with the rank of colonel for the purpose 
of raising troops. Colonel Kargé immedi- 
ately accepted the commission and issued his 
military notice inviting those wishing to 
offer their services to report to his head- 
quarters in Trenton. By July 4, the emer- 
gency eased. the Battle of Gettysburg was 
over and Lee was retreating to Virginia. 

By October, the newly organized outfit was 
ready for battle. Kargé and his regiment 
were assigned to the Army of Tennessee. 
Here, as earlier under Bayard, Kargé at 
once attracted the attention of his com- 
manding officers, and he was assigned to 
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the most dangerous and responsible posi- 
tions from which he almost always emerged 
victorious. He was constantly in the fleld 
until November 1865, rendering such able and 
gallant services as are specifically mentioned 
in the following extracts from of 
commanding generals published in the Offi- 
cial Records of the War. 

Gen. Samuel D. Sturgis, reporting results 
of expeditions Into Mississipp! in June 1964, 
wrote: “I cannot refrain from expressing my 
high appreciation of the valuable services 
rendered by that excellent and dashing of- 
ficer, Col. Joseph Kargé, of the 2d New Jersey 
Volunteers, in his reconnaissance to Corinth.” 

Gen. B. H. Gierson sald: Col. Joseph 
Kargé, of the 2d New Jersey Cualvalry, is de- 
serving of special praise for the gallant man- 
ner in which he conducted the expedition.” 

Kargé's services are especially and clearly 
mentioned in the following letter, recom- 
mending him for the rank of brigadier gen- 
eral shortly before the close of the war: 

MEMPHIS, TENN., January 15, 1865, 
Hon. E. M. STANTON, 
Secretary of War. 

Sm: I take occasion to bring to your notice 
Col. Joseph Kargé of the 2d New Jersey 
Cavalry. He has been for the past year act- 
ing under my command, much of the time 
having charge of a brigade. He has par- 
ticularly attracted my attention by his dis- 
cipline in camp and in the field, and by his 
gallantry in action. During my late success- 
ful expedition against the Mobile & Ohio 
Rallroad, he bore a very conspicuous part, 
attacking the camp of the enemy at Verona, 
which resulted in the capture and destruc- 
tion of an immense amount of army sup- 
plies; and his promptness, energy, and gal- 
lantry during the engagement with the 
enemy, at Egypt, on the 28th day of Decem- 
ber last, which came under my personal ob- 
servation cannot be too highly commended. 

He is a high-toned, honorable gentleman, 
has served with distinction both in the Army 
of the Potomac and in the West, and I cheer- 
fully and earnestly recommend him for pro- 
motion to the rank of brigadier general. I 
have the honor to be sir. 

Very respectfully, your obedient serv- 
ant, 
B. H. Grenson, 
Brigadier General. 

On March 13, 1866, Colonel Kargé was ac- 
cordingly nominated by President Lincoln 
to the rank of brigadier general by brevet, 
“for gallant and meritorious services during 
the war,” and the Senate so confirmed him 
on April 9, 1866. General Kargé had been 
previously mustered out of service In Novem- 
ber 1865, the war being over at that time. 

It is sald that Kargé again took up the 
teaching profession. However, on June 12, 
1867, Kargé, at the request of Major General 
Ord, accepted a commission in the Regular 
Army of the United States, being assigned to 
the 8th Cavalry. On November 1. 1867, 
he took post command of Camp Winfield 
Scott, Nev. Indian fighting was new to 
Kargé but it was not long before he brought 
peace to the area. Through personal tact in 
his dealings with the Indians, he soon won 
their confidence and affection. From that 
time on, his heart was warmly on the side 
of the Indians, especially regarding the in- 
justices that has been dealt them. 

In July of 1870, while on military leave, 
Karge visited the East. Here, at Princeton 
College, he was offered the chair of conti- 
nental languages and literature which he 
promptly accepted. Immediately after his 
discharge, January 1, 1871, Karge joined the 
Princeton faculty. He was glad to bring his 
family to such a residence and to such op- 
portunities for education. He welcomed 
again, for himself, the studies and instruc- 
tion which had been interrupted by the pre- 
ceding years of active military service. 
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His 22 years at Princeton were uneventful 
as compared with his past life. Kargé ap- 
plied himself with strenuous devotion to his 
new profession. His devotion to duty can be 
called the theme of his life. His French and 
German classes were always enjoyable to his 
students. The adventures of his life capti- 
vated his students, Many will never forget 
the kind words, the generous gifts, and help- 
ful services he so gladly and so delicately be- 
stowed in times of their special need. Others 
will recall, with grateful memory, the 
stimulus and value of his instruction and the 
manifold evidence they found of a respon- 
sive and generous and friendly heart. 

His colleagues cherished the memory of his 
transparent, trustworthy, honorable, and 
cordial character, wholly removed from all 
intrigue and self-seeking. 

Reared as Professor Kargé had been in an- 
other land, among other people and ia a 
different religious faith, he quickly and com- 
pletely identified himself in all substantial 
respects with the conditions of Princeton's 
academic; social, and religious life., He was 
an active citizen, and served a term on the 
borough council with steadfast regard to the 
interests of the community. - 

During the last few months of his life. 
Professor Kargé was subject to occasional 
sudden attacks of pain and weakness, which 
gave anxiety to his family and friends. But 
the circumstances of his last hours show 
that he had calmly anticipated and desired 
that death might come to him suddenly, as 
it did. A constant reader, the volume he 
was ri during the afternoon of Decem- 
ber 27, 1892, was “Le Probleme de la Mort.“ 
by L. Bordeau. The last hour of his life was 
spent on a trip to New York in the afternoon. 
In the midst of a conversation on various 
topics, maintained with his accustomed 
spirit and emphasis, with a colleague who 
happened to accompany him, he spoke of 
death and said, I have but one desire con- 
cerning it—that it come suddenly and with- 
out warning.” 

And so it came, just as he had taken his 
seat in the upper saloon of the ferryboat 
at Jersey City, with a pleasant remark upon 
the comfort of its appointments and the 
broad scene of the harbor it commanded: 
Surprised by a gasp and a slight utteranc® 
of distress that immediately followed, bis 
companion turned and found him already 
unconscious and breathing heavily, Imme- 
diate efforts to revive him had no effect 
elicited no sign of consciousness, and before 
the boat reached the other side of the river 
all signs of lire had passed away. Professor 

in the same few moments, had crossed 
the river of death. 

The following remarks are but the closing 
of a sermon by the Reverend Dr. Murray: 
dean of the college, on the first Sunday after 
Christmas holidays: 

“His career had been one of great yicissi- 
tudes; the upturn of political revolution had 
exiled him from his native land. He 
known the bitter struggles of youth, landed 
on these shores a foreigner without means: 
without friends. He had known, too, the 
service and din of war, honorably recogn 
and laid aside for the vocation of a teacher. 
And if the end came to him suddenly, it 
came for him in no unwelcome shape. 
he wanted to go. So the Master called {oF 
him, and I think he met his Pilot face to 
face just as he crossed the bar. There 
but one lesson for us all—to be ready for the 
solemn call, whenever, however, wherever , 
it comes.” 

Appropriately, during the Civil War Cen, 
tennial years, the assembly of the State 
New Jersey has honored the memory of Gen. 
Joseph Kargé, as had the Governor of Neu 
Jersey, the Governors of other States, and 
the mayors of several cities. 
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AMA Announces Vast, New Mental 
Health Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Medical Association has an- 
nounced an important new program to 
Alleviate the vast and tragic problem of 
Mental illness which fills more Ameri- 
Can hospital beds than any other 
disease, The AMA Council on Mental 
Health this week announced plans to be 
implemented with cooperating agencies 

t the AMA’s first National Congress on 

ntal Iliness in Chicago next October. 

Mental health, and the still prevalent 

Udices against those afflicted, are 
Subjects of long and deep concern to me. 
a New York State Senator, I spon- 
considerable legislation to reor- 
anize and modernize the State’s mental 
Program. One of my proposals 
€stablished the New York State Mental 
Heal th Commission. Another, in 1954, 
op rized the bond issue for a $3,500,- 
State mental health expansion 


5 Since coming to the Congress I have 
dessed for the adoption of a resolution 
for a White House Conference 
a ntal Health to give thrust to the 
ttack on this problem, my current bill 
ing HR. 12248. 
Advances in mental health, Mr. 
bie deer. will be reflected in progress in 
related areas of juvenile delin- 
auency, broken families, despondent and 
and cial citizens, the increasing crime 
the Suicide rate, the mentally retarded, 
rej sh percentage of our youth 
ected by the Armed Forces as men- 
unstable, and religious and racial 


feel that national initiative is needed 

ting a massive program underway 
assist the millions afflicted by psy- 
and psychoneurotic disorders. 
would also bring relief to the 
community, now taxed to sup- 
many institutions for the men- 
where no real cures are achieved 
e patients must return time and 


us move forward against mental 
With the same vigor that we at- 
and conquered infantile paralysis 
berculosis. It is inconceivable to 
t a proper plan and attack, coordi- 
both governmental and private 
ve, cannot bring a genuine break- 
yon We have been tranquilized 
ug Let 
matter. us get to the root of 


8 
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= dingly, Mr. Speaker, I should 
insert in the Recor at this point 
welcome news release reporting on 
Council sod initiative of the AMA 
5 — Na ental Health concerning the 


AMA 


4 


p 
Fe 


Congress on Mental II- 


ANNOUNCES Vast, NEW MENTAL HEALTH 
tion taO —The American Medical Associa- 
y announced a vast, new mental 
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health program designed eventually to im- 
prove the treatment of the mentally Ill in 
every community in the Nation. 

The program embodies a two-pronged at- 
tack on the problem, combining projects of 
national scope to be initiated by the AMA 
with specific proposals to stir action at the 
State and local level. 

Developed by the AMA Council on Mental 
Health, the plans and proposals encompass 
such areas as treatment, hospital programs, 
research, education, financing, and the re- 
cruitment of adequately trained personnel. 

Implementation of the program will be 
worked out with cooperating agencies at 
the AMA’s first National Congress on Mental 
Tiliness in Chicago, October 4-6. 

The program was announced at the open- 
ing session of the AMA's 111th annual meet- 
ing by Dr. Lauren H. Smith, Philadelphia, 
chairman of the council on mental health, 
following introductory remarks by AMA 
President Leonard W. Larson, Bismarck, 
N. Dak. 

“The Council on Mental Health has de- 
veloped an integrated program delineating 
the broad scope of the problem and the areas 
in which the American Medical Association 
and its constituent societies can effectively 
participate,” Dr. Smith said. “We feel that 
it represents a realistic appraisal of what 
the profession can do.” 

Dr. Larson urged individual physicians to 
join the fight against mental illness. 

“We physicians must put more time and 
effort behind mental health movements— 
exercise more leadership,” he said. 

The purpose of next fall's national con- 

on mental illness, he said, is “to bring 
together physicians from all types of practice 
as well as members of other organizations 
engaged in the field of mental health. 
Through discussion and planning sessions 
we hope to establish action groups at the 
State and local level all working to imple- 
ment positive, mental health programs.” 

Specific programs to be carried out by the 
AMA include campaigns to educate the pub- 
lic and interest young persons in mental 
health careers. 

“The public's lack of understanding and 
frequent misinformation about psychiatric 
illnesses are basic causes for the rejection 
of the mentally ill and of programs intended 
to aid them,” the council said. 

“It is of paramount importance that this 


inform the public on mental health matters 
will be undertaken by the AMA and State 
and county medical societies in cooperation 
with hospital, specialty and education 
groups. The mental health committees of 
the local medical societies are also encour- 
aged to cooperate with the women’s auxiliary 
auxiliary in establishing and developing 
public information programs.” 

Concerning mental health personnel, the 
council said: 

“An acute shortage of adequately trained 
personnel exists throughout the mental 
health field. 

“Across-the-board recruitment drives are 
urgently needed in the field of mental 
and must be carried out on a sustained, 
high-priority basis. The AMA will continue 
its efforts to meet the manpower shortage 
in medicine and allied health fields. 

“The AMA, in cooperation with other 
agencies, will relay information on the 
health sciences to vocational guidance 
counselors. Special attention will be paid 
to interest high school and college students 
in mental health careers.” 

Other parts of the AMA program, criticize 
the use of public mental hospitals merely 
as custodial facilities for the aged, and term 
the widely used formula allocating 2½ per- 
cent of mental health budgets for research 
and training “inadequate.” 

“Insight into mental health and iliness 
has progressed rapidly in the last 10 years but 
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is still at an early developmental stage and 
must be fostered and expanded,” the council 
said. 

“Important opportunities exist for States 
to provide research institutes in university 
centers and research facilities in State hos- 
pitals, It is preferable that these activities 
be undertaken as a joint venture with a 
medical school that has an active nucleus 
of research workers.” 

The council cited a number of areas where 
consideration should be given to expanding 
research. 

The program announced today evolved 
from a series of meetings in 1954 conducted 
by the AMA council and the American Psy- 
chiatric Association to study mental health 
needs. These meetings were instrumental 
in the formation of the Joint Commission on 
Mental Illness and Health which published 
in March 1961, its report entitled “Action for 
Mental Health,” culminating a 5-year study 
in which 36 national organizations took part. 
Subsequent meetings of professional leaders, 
sponsored by the AMA in late 1961 and early 
1962, “played an important part in shaping 
the content of our program,” according to 
Dr. Smith. 

Key sections of the program follow: 

Community needs: There is a demonstra- 
ble shortage of adequate mental health sery- 
ices at the community level coupled with a 
growing public awareness of the need for 
such facilities, 

In every community where these needs 
are to be met, either partially or in full, 
close cooperation between physicians and 
laymen is imperative. 

Mechanisms should be established to en- 
able the profession to furnish medical guid- 
ance and support on the National, State, and 
local levels. Such arrangements will enable 
the individual physician, and State and 
county medical societies to participate more 
effectively in assessing community mental 
health needs and in planning and establish- 
ing the required services. When necessary, 
the profession must also be prepared to 
support enabling legislation. 

Medical societies should be a source of 
up-to-date information on mental health fa- 
cilities in their area and should cooperate 
with other agencies in establishing 24-hour 
psychiatric information centers dispensing 
pertinent mental health information. 

To facilitate such activities, the AMA will 
expand its liaison with national mental 
health organizations and encourage its con- 
stituent societies to do the same at their 
respective levels. The AMA will also gather 
and disseminate informational material re- 
lating the physician to community health 
needs (both urban and rural). 

Mental health services: Comprehensive 
mental health programs will vary from com- 
munity to community but, generally, facili- 
ties and staff should be available to service 
the needs of the following groups and prob- 
lem areas: 

Children: The AMA urges physician partic- 
ipation in and support of such services as 
prenatal and neonatal care centers, chil- 
dren's psychiatric clinics and units in gen- 
eral hospitals, day care centers, and school 
counseling and guidance services. The pro- 
fession also the need for an expan- 
sion of existing facilities in this area. 

As a service to interested physicians, the 
AMA will supply pertinent information on 
child development, family dynamics and re- 
lated mental health principles. 

The mentally retarded: There are more 
than 5 million Americans who are men- 
tally retarded and their existence consti- 
tutes a medical, educational and social prob- 
lem of vast dimensions. Care facilities for 
these individuals must be integrated into 
every community’s mental health program. 

Juvenile delinquency: State and local 
medical societies are urged to prepare direc- 
tories of local resources for the care of ju- 
venile delinquents and make these direc- 
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tories available to physicians; to work more 
closely with other professionals concerned 
with the problem; to support psychiatric 
clinics associated with juvenile and criminal 
courts; to encourage physiclans to become 
health advisers and leaders in community 
programs; and to acquaint their members 
with screening programs aimed at the early 
detection of the potential delinquent. 

The aged: Our rapidly increasing aged 
population has special mental health prob- 
lems involving, among other factors, im- 
proved care facilities and greater integra- 
tion into community life. The AMA dis- 
courages the use of public mental hospitals 
as custodial facilities for the nonpsychiatric 
aged and supports the development of new 
and adequate community facilities staffed 
by well-trained personnel. 

On the community level, available psy- 
chiatric facilities should be assessed and 
steps taken to correct existing shortages. 

Hospital programs: Community medical 
care is provided in many ways and through 
many facilities. a 

Mental health resources are a vital part 
of this complex. Physicians should eye them 
critically in terms of their defects and as- 
sume the initiative in correcting any defi- 
ciencies. The medical profession has always 
insisted on high standards of care for mental 
and physical illnesses whether provided in 
State, private, or general hospitals or through 
outpatient clinics. 

Where adequate facilities are not available 
within a community, psychiatric units 
should be established within the general 
hospital to assure early and effective treat- 
ment. 

_Education of physicians: Since time im- 
memorial physicians have sought to treat the 
total patient—an impossible goal without 
some knowledge of psychiatric principles. 

The council on mental health through 
the AMA’s council on medical education and 
hospitals will seek the means whereby under- 
graduate medical students can have more 
training in social and behavioral sciences. 

It is important that the dynamics of per- 
sonality interaction receive greater stress 
in medical schools if physicians without 
specialized training in psychiatry are to play 
a major role in effectively treating the emo- 
tional problems of their patients. 

It is essential that all means of continuing 
professional education be utilized to help 
the practicing physician improve his skill in 
dealing with the psychiatric aspects of his 
practice. 

Financing: An increase of funds is essen- 
tial if the Nation hopes to fill the many 
shortages existing in available mental health 
facilities and personnel. 

Few communities have the resources nec- 
essary to meet their mental health needs. 
The AMA therefore supports multiple-source 
financing for community mental health 
services and accepts the need to expand this 
financing. It also supports increased ex- 
penditures for State and Federal mental 
hospitals. 

Community mental health funds must 
come from both public and private sources, 
including philanthropy, and patients’ fees. 


Weakening the Naval Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1962 
Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, one 


often wonders if we are getting soft in 
this country. 
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A change has been recommended at 
the Naval Academy, providing for a ci- 
vilian educator of national rank as 
dean of academies. I always thought a 
military school should be run as a mili- 
tary school and not as a girls’ finishing 
school. The following editorial in the 
New York Times of June 23 is most ap- 
propriate and I agree with it whole- 
heartedly: - 

WEAKENING THE NAVAL ACADEMY 

A recent and sudden order of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy supports a proposal made 
by Vice Adm. H. G. Rickover for the estab- 
lishment of a civilian educator of national 
rank” as dean of academies. It requires 
the ultimate substitution of civilian for of- 
ficer instructors in all academic departments 
except the naval science division. 

There are some loopholes and exemptions 
in the directive and Secretary of the Navy 
Fred Korth in the final paragraph asserts 
that it was not his intent “to reduce in any 
way the present emphasis on basic naval 
indoctrination, discipline, leadership and 
motivation to command at sea.” Neverthe- 
less, there is much misgiving at the Naval 
Academy, at the other service schools and 
among naval officers that this is precisely 
what the directive—if it Is ever fully car- 
ried out—will do. For the first 2 years of 
the 4-year course the midshipmen will have 
no officer instructor in academic subjects 
whatsoever. 

The service Academies exist for one pur- 
pose—and one only; to produce officers of 
character dedicated to military careers and 
to the service of their country. The train- 
ing, the indoctrination, the tradition, the 
continuity with past and future, the sense 
of obligation, the responsibilities of leader- 
ship, the demands of honor are more im- 
portant, by far, to the officer of tomorrow 
than an understanding of nuclear physics, 

Mr. Korth’s order, while intended to 
strengthen, may therefore actually weaken, 
the Academy's special role. Instead of a 
further and unwise step toward “civilianiza- 
tion” of the services, it would have been 
better had the Secretary of the Navy given 
top priority to the Naval Academy in the 
selection of first-rate officer instructors, and 
required preparatory periods of academic 
instruction in their specialties (as West 
Point does) for those officers assigned to 
teach at Annapolis. 


So Long, Doctor 


— 
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HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1962 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to present another example of a 
practice of organized medicine through- 
out the Nation in their campaign to pre- 
vent the people from being made aware 
of the facts in connection with the pro- 
posal for health care for the aged under 
the Social Security Act. 

To the great credit of David Newby, 
publisher of the Boonville (Ind.) En- 
quirer this plan was exposed. 

As long as we have publishers with 
such character and courage the freedom 
of the press will prevail, and Mr. Newby 
is deserving of high commendation. 

I call this editorial to the attention 
of the House of Representatives together 
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with a presentation of the article that 
stirred the ire of the doctor as a further 
illustration of how facts continue to agi- 
tate the opposition. 

The editorial and article follows: 
[From the Boonville (Ind.) Enquirer] 
So Lonc, DOCTOR 

An irate doctor called at our office Friday 
morning objecting to an article appearing in 
last week's Enquirer. The article, written 
by U.S. Representative Cxon. R. Kine (Dem- 
ocrat of California), cosponsor of the King- 
Anderson health care for the aged bill, gave 
the American Medical Association’s 30-yeé? 
record of opposition to every proposal before 
Congress dealing with the welfare of th® 
American people. 

The doctor submitted several questions cr 
statements (some of which were in no 
connected with the King-Anderson bill) 
along with other AMA propaganda opposing 
the King-Anderson bill, demanding that W® 
publish the same in order to give equal space 
to the AMA views. In fact, he ordered bis 
Enquirer stopped if we publish anything 
criticizing the AMA. 

That was the straw that broke the camel; 
back. The Enquirer management has always 
tried to present both sides of a question. 
We have given several columns of space to 
AMA views through the “Doctor Talks" 
column, and we will continue to publish 
articles favoring the King-Anderson bill. 

We have figured the amount due the doc 
tor on the unused part of his subscriptio™ 
and a check for the same is in the mail. 

So long, doctor, it wasn’t fun meeting 
you. 


From the Boonville (Ind.) Enquirer, 
June 14, 1962] 
AMA RECORD PLACED BEFORE Narrox's 
VOTERS 
(By Representative Ceci. R. KING, Democrat 
of California) 

As progress toward the enactment of 15 
King-Anderson bill appears more fa y 
the spokesmen for the American Medical A 
sociation become more desperate and bw 
sponsible in their efforts to defeat our k 

The current AMA campaign of distorted 
interpretations of our health care for 2 
aged bill is consistent with the association | 
reputation of opposing and being wrong “t 
practically every major judgment they ha 
made during the past 30 years with respect 
to proposals before Congress dealing with t 
welfare of the American people. 

TRADEMARK DISTORTIONS 


Scare phrases and distortions have bee? 8 
trademark of the AMA since 1939 whe? |. 
denounced the social security system a5 of 
definite step toward either communism 
totalitarianism.” Since that time the AMA 
has propagandized the public with misles 
ing scare charges against social security. — 

The AMA’s viewpoint relative to the of 
Anderson bill carries nothing but echoes 
the familiar distortions of the past. 

In 1949, the AMA continued to express - 
position to the social security system by d 
claring through the scare techniques: = 

“So-called social security is in fact a ao 
pulsory Socialist tax. It has not provi ai- 
satisfactory insurance protection for 2 
viduals where it has been tried but, ins 
nas served as an entering wedge for Sete 
lishment of a Socialist form of control o 
the lives and fortunes of the people.” 

SCARE TECHNIQUE IN ACTION 

It is noteworthy to acquaint you — 
the scare technique employed by the 17 
in opposing the extension of social securi 
benefits to the permanently and totally de 
abled at age 50. Their opinion expressed 
then was: 

“To initiate a Federal disability prograr 
would represent another step toward 
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— of medical care and the 
of medicine. This program 
Constitutes a serious threat to American 
Medicine at Incalculable cost to the public.” 
Fs “incalculable cost to the public” 
the a the AMA predicted was so low that 
— 1960 Congress found it possible to elimi- 
te the eligibility limitation at age 50 and 
4 for those eligible at any age without 
increase in social security taxes. 
enche AMA labeled the Old Age and Un- 
. #Mployment Insurance Act in the same 
as it lied to the social securit: 
System by declaring: z 
tio is act represents a weakening of na- 
«al caliber, a definite step toward either 
communism or totalitarianlsn : 
The House of Delegates of the AMA on 
n © than one occasion adopted resolutions 
Aach disapproved the Sheppard-Towner 
» the original grants-in-aid program 
-, ating Federal funds to State health 
Agencies to reduce the death rate among 
and children. 
im betr opinion was: “This act is unsound 
2 wasteful and extravagant, un- 
Uctive of results and tending to promote 
communism.” 
SOCIAL SECURITÝ HUGE SUCCESS 
ni security now enjoys universal recog- 
mas a major factor for economic and 


& method of prepayment health care 
for de aged. This will make it possible 
Citizens to save with dignity during their 
years for the tection of 

health in later years. Ez 


Ninth Annual Osmers Questionnaire 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1962 
Mr 


Yea, OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, this 
ear}, during the later part of May and 

ly. June, my office mailed out more 
aan 100,000 questionnaires to voters of 
Jer inth Congressional District in New 


My eight previous annual ques- 
lonnaires have proved so helpful to me 
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in doing my job here, that I sent ques- 
tionnaires to twice as many constituents 
as last year. Approximately 90,000 on 
my list are voters selected from lists of 
registered voters without regard to party 
affiliation. ‘The remaining 10,000 are 
leaders in the professions, labor, busi- 
ness, industry, religion, education, and 
Government: 

While my district has neither mining 
nor important agricultural activities 
within its borders, it is otherwise one of 
the most diverse in the Nation with 
nearly every conceivable type of busi- 
ness and industrial activity within it. 
Income levels are higher than national, 
but occupations are normally distributed 
among workers, both union and non- 
union, small and large business, and the 
professions, Minority groups are also 
normal in size compared to similar su- 
burban areas. . 

In addition to the more than 20-per- 
cent return of questionnaires, nearly 
2,000 constituents wrote me letters ex- 
pressing their views on the subjects cov- 
ered by the questions, as well as other 
issues. 

After tabulating the returns, the sta- 
tistical experts of thé Legislative Refer- 
ence Service at Library of Congress 
were most helpful in checking the re- 
sults for me according to the latest 
scientific sampling techniques. 

Mr. Speaker, while the actual results 
in percentages will appear in the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD in a table below these 
remarks, there are several observations 
about them which seem appropriate. 

This year 59 percent do not favor the 
overall record of the Kennedy adminis- 
tration; 28 percent favor it, while 13 
percent are undecided. Impressive num- 
bers of voters in my district appear to 
be losing confidence in the overall record 
of the Kennedy administration. A year 
ago, in response to my 1961 annual ques- 
tionnaire, only 47 percent of those reply- 
ing opposed the administration’s record; 
26 percent favored it and 27 percent 
were then undecided. It is interesting 
to note that as the Nation’s economic 
picture became blurred during the past 


[Percent] 
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month by the stock market collapse, the 
daily returns of questionnaries showed 
a sharp dropping off of approval of the 
Kennedy administration. 

Four out of five answering believe that 
the United States should stand firm in 
Southeast Asia even at the risk of war; 
moreover, 9 out of 10 believe that con- 
cessions to Communists would not bring 
peace there or end the Berlin crisis. 

Three-quarters of the replies regis- 
tered opposition to granting the Presi- 
dent standby recession power to start 
public works. or to lower taxes without 
the approval of the Congress. 

By better than 3% to 1, my constitu- 
ents oppose a tax withholding system for 
interest and dividends; 3 out of 4 
favor strong Federal action to insure 
voting rights to every American citizen 
while the President's methods in the 
recent steel-price controversy are fa- 
vored by less than a third. 

A Federal program of health care 
for the aged had support by a 2-to-1 
margin. Of those favoring such a pro- 
gram, 40 percent support the e 
Kerr-Mills law with its Federal-State 
approach; 28 percent want the pending 
King-Anderson bill's social security 
plan with the remaining 32 percent pre- 
ferring a voluntary private health in- 
surance program paid for by an income 
tax credit or by the Government. 

The President's tariff and foreign trade 
program received the support of 39 per- 
cent with 31 percent opposed. A larger 
Percentage of “undecided” replies—30 
percent—were recorded on this question 
than any other. 

Of course, not everyone answered every 
question. The percentages shown for 
each question in the tables below are 
based on the tabulation of all of the re- 
plies received to that particular question 
or part thereof. 

Mr. Speaker, because many Members 
of the House and Senate have been in- 
quiring about the results of my 1962 
poll, I ask unanimous consent to include 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the tabu- 
lated percentages of the replies to my 
ninth annual questionnaire received up 
to June 27, 1962: 


Do = fa Do you favor—Continued 
2 The overall record of the Kennedy adminlstratlon? 13 v. A tax withholding system for savings interest and stock 
The United Nations as the best means of maintaining Bhatia | Sp eo AR een ar ean tailing Se eat 6 
WGN tenes 5 oS eros eek. 13 10. The President's tariff and foreign trade program? -=-= 30 
Hf yes, do you support— 11. Federal financial aid for community fallout shelters? _- 12 
United “States purchase of $100,000,000 U.N. A 12. odata! me ‘wage control in basic industries to curb in- A 
Rae S oct ͤ garnuseaduetopeneannehsnRa g ——̃ — — —— —„— — 
U.N. international police force? 7 13. Methods used by President in recent steel price contro- 
Admission of Red China? 12 a aae r renea an tenet 6 
3. Valea Sener operation and similar actions 9 14. 1 expenditures if cold-war crisis 1 
standing firm theast Asia OU) | ae 
yk Of wart 33 2 i A Federal program to provide health care for the nged? — H 
no, do you think concessions to Communists would if the general method you 
4. United Batas sanding’ tira ar Berlin oven ai the rab of z Dood; paid bait e fait e dee 
77 serey aia tain esis eco 3 ment (Federal 1900 Kerr-Bills taw; New Jersey 
. do you think concessions to Communists would not covered until State ture acts), 
& Mister o a ed NE SRS bi ee 5 40. Limited private — oe pene 
unclear test ban before Sovicts agree to foolproof home care only, but no ical expenses, for those 
8. FCC 5 under social security; paid for by increased social 
Strong Federal action to insure voting rights to every 10 3 3 „N. W hd 
—— CAT pal to Db FECES tie ž ums cov 
i, Board Federal financial aid for commuter transportation? 18 come tax credit, or paid 5 for 
tbe President the standby recession power he who owe no tax, 32. 


To start without val of 
C pabtie: works spending appro’ of 


2¹ 75 
Fe To lower taxes without approval of Congress?.-. ---- 
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Policy Statement on Gold 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the major crises in this 
country’s economic situation is the out- 
flow of gold from our Treasury and the 
desperate need for the building up of a 
gold reserve. This is taking place at a 
time when the scientific and industrial 
demand for gold is increasing at an ex- 
tremely rapid rate. Our production of 
gold is dropping steadily because of the 
tremendous problems which our indus- 
tries face in trying to meet constantly 
rising costs in the face of an artificially 
controlled price of gold which has been 
unchanged for more than a score of 
years. Along with my western col- 
leagues I have sponsored legislation to 
provide incentive payments for our gold- 
mining industry in order to restore this 
industry to its proper place in our econ- 
omy. If some drastic action is not taken 
in the very near future, we will find that 
all our domestic production of gold will 
be the byproduct of the production of 
other minerals and we will be almost 
completely dependent upon the importa- 
tion from foreign lands for our gold sup- 
ay of the outstanding men in the 
gold-mining industry. I am proud to 
say, is a resident of the second congres- 
sional district which I represent. He is 


Mr. Lewis L. Huelsdonk, vice president 


and general manager of the Best Mines 

Co., of Downieville, Calif, Mr, Huels- 

donk has prepared the following state- 

ment on gold, and I ask that this state- 

ment be included in the RECORD: 
PoLICY STATEMENT ON GOLD 

I. Maintenance of a strong gold reserve 
is essential to the welfare of the Nation and 
to the value of the U.S. dollar. 

a. Gold is the basic reserve of all conver- 
tible currencies and as such is used as the 
final settlement of all international obliga- 
tions. 

b. The defense and industrial programs 
of the Nation are consuming increasing 
amounts of gold. 

c. The dollar is obligated under interna- 
tional agreement to act as gold and with 
gold as a gold liability of the United States 
to support the value of foreign currencies? 

II. A crisis is developing as a result of 
heavy gold losses in the face of constantly 
expanding foreign claims against the gold 
reserves of the United States. 

a. The domestic production of gold is de- 
creasing in the face of increasing domestic 
consumption. 

b. The domestic consumption of gold now 
far exceeds the domestic production with 
the net result of withdrawals from U.S. 
monetary reserves to fulfill domestic needs. 

c. The gold reserves of the United States 
have dropped from $23.25 billion at the end 
of 1952 to 816.4 billion currently—a loss of 
$6.85 billion—or about 30 percent in 10 
years—while— 

d. The foreign short-term claims against 
U.S. gold have built up from $10.55 billion 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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to approximately $23 billion during the same 
od." 


e. The United States is now without a suf- 
ficient amount of gold to cover the foreign 
short-term claims against her gold reserve. 

III. The lack of gold to cover foreign 
claims in the face of constant gold losses 
nurtures foreign suspicions that eventually— 
if not soon—official devaluation of the dollar 
will occur in recognition of its lost domestic 
purchasing power, 

a. The effect is a loss of confidence in the 
doliar and the development of a foreign 
preference for gold rather than the dollar. 

b. The gold reserves of the United States 
must be supported at a level consistent with 
foreign demand against foreign claims on 
American gold, if foreign confidence is to be 
maintained in the dollar. 

c. The reopening of the closed domestic 
gold mines—without offending monetary 
policy—would strengthen the real value of 
the dollar by fulfilling the domestic re- 
quirements and supplementing substantially 
the gold reserve losses of the United States 
with newly mined gold.. 

1. With the United States under an inter- 
national obligation to hold a single price 
for gold—fixed at the 1934 level of $35 per 
ounce—as a medium to stabilize interna- 
tional exchange—it follows that— 

a. The monetary price of gold should re- 
main at $35 per ounce, unless otherwise re- 
solved by international agreement. 

b. The price of $35 per ounce for gold is 
incompatible to the reopening of the do- 
mestic gold mines, because of the cost dif- 
ferential between mining operations of today 
and that of 1934, when the fixed price was 
established. 

2. The Treasury of the United States is 
fearful, but not sute that a payment of any 
nature for domestically mined gold‘ above 
the 1934 established price would stir up a 
lack of confidence in the dollar, but— 

a. Gold sold by the Treasury at $35 per 
ounce to the domestic buyers for resale into 
the commodity market without price con- 
trols violates the “single price“ objective 
without apparent interference with mone- 
tary policy; and 

b. There is substantial evidence that sub- 
sidy payments can be made for the produc- 
tion of domestic gold as a commodity with- 
out undermining confidence in the dollar. 

IV. The production of domestic gold is an 
obligation incumbent on Congress and the 
administration. 

a. If the domestic need for gold as a com- 
modity is urgent—for whatever reason—then 
an anxiety to hold the price of gold rigidly 
at $35 per ounce as an international device 
should not be a justification to override an 
obligation Incumbent on Congress and the 
administration to protect the national 
welfare. 

1. The United States should either allow 
a price rise consistent with the demand 
or pay a sufficient subsidy to produce enough 
gold to provide the national needs. 

2. It is clear that the domestic gold miner 
has been unjustly priced out of his liveli- 
hood as a fault of the Government in allow- 
ing an inflationary spiral to rise since the 
$35 per ounce price was established. 

3. A subsidy payment to the gold miner 
that will adjust for the inflationary differ- 
ential is right and just—so long as it does 
not interfere with monetary policy. 

V. The payment of subsidies can be made 
for the production of domestic gold without 
interference with monetary policy. 

a. The purchasing authority for newly 
mined gold should be transferred to a depart- 
ment of the Government that is completely 
detached from monetary policy ties. 

b. Such an authority could function under 
the Department of the Interior, the Depart- 
ment of Defense, or any appropriate agency 
now in existence. Its responsibilities would 
be as follows: 
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1. Contract directly with the domestic 
mines for the purchase of newly mined gold 
as a critical commodity at whatever price 
(within reasonable set limits) is necessary 
to reopen the mines with the ultimate ob- 
jective being to bring production back to 
prewar level“ 

2. Sell the gold at cost to domestic in- 
dustrial, professional, and artistic consumers 

3. Supply the Treasury Department with 
all surplus purchases of gold at the monetary 
price of $35 per ounce. 

VI. Results of subsidy program: 

a. The following example will illustrate 
the particality of a subsidy program—and 
should demonstrate to foreigners a deter- 
mination to protect the gold value of the 
dollar that they hold and thus strengthen— 
not weaken—their confidence in the dollar: 

If $70 per ounce would return gold pro- 
duction to its prewar volume of 6 million 
ounces; then $706 million=$420 million 
of gross income to the mine operators at an 
apparent cost to the purchasing agency of 
$420 million. 

In assuming that the domestic users (in- 
cluding defense and space) consumed 3 mil- 
lion ounces (amount used in 1960) for which 
they would be required to pay the cost of $70 
per ounce; then $703 million 8210 mil- 
lion, which would be returned to the pur- 
chasing agency. 

Cost to Government, 6420 million; less 
$210 million; equals $210 million, the cost 
for surplus of 3 million ounces of gold. 

In selling the 3-million-ounce surplus to 
the Treasury Department at the monétary 
price of $35 per ounce; then $35 times 3 
million equals $105 million returned to the 
purchasing agency. 

Two hundred and ten million dollars less 
$105 million totals $105 million, the cost of 
the program. 

b. As a defense measure, this would put 
the apparent cost of such a program at $105 
million, or less than 2/10 of 1 percent of 
the total defense budget for the fiscal year 
1963. ‘ 

c. AS an unrelated monetary measure, 
this would add 3 million ounces of gold ($105 
million) to the U.S. reserve for a net gain of 
6 million ounces ($210 million)* of gold back- 
ing for the dollar, which would promote— 
not deteriorate—con fidence in the dollar. 

d. In addition to the above aspects, con- 
sideration must be given to the economic 
benefits gained from reopening the mines. 

Tn assuming an eventual revival of opera- 
tions comparable to the prewar level, then 
the $420 million received by the operators 
would circulate in the economy by the di- 
rect reemployment of upward of 650,000 
miners with indirect benefits to innumerable 
thousands of citizens through the rehabill- 
tation of the mining communities; the pur- 
chase of machinery, supplies, and equip- 
ment; and related services and transporta- 
tion. This, in itself, would be of great value 
to the Government as a direct ald in offset- 
ting unemployment and welfare payments. 

e. A further analysis will show that each 
time money changes hands, a profitable 
transaction generally occurs from which the 
Government collects income and excise taxes. 
Since the $420 million gross income of the 
revitalized gold mines would continually 
circulate via the payment of related expen- 
ditures and services, the Government would 
be continually collecting taxes from a gross 
turnover of 8420 million through an invest- 
ment of $105 million. 

VII. Conclusions: 

a. The present monetary policy (which has 
prevailed under both political parties since 
the end of World War II) has not stemmed 
the outflow of gold, controlled the increase 
of foreign claims against gold, nor strength- 
ened the dollar. It has, instead, left the 
United States in dire need of gold with 97 
percent of her gold mines closed on the as- 
sumption that—if an economical price were 
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paid for the domestic production of gold as 
a commodity—the dollar may be weakened. 

b. Proper and just subsidy payments for 
newly mined domestic gold can increase the 
domestic production of gold by five times 
(from 1,2 to 6 million ounces) within a 
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moderate length of time without impairing 
the dollar. 

c. Although the measurement of economic 
benefit from the payment of subsidies for 
the production of domestic gold is indefin- 
able, it is beyond question that the results 


EXUIBIT K(2) 
Comparison of gold statistics 
[Values at $35 per fine ounco) 
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would be a great stimulus to gross national 
productivity, 

d. Subsidies for the production of domestic 
gold are unlike support prices for commodi- 
ties in surplus supply which eventually are 
sold at Government loss. 


World War II period: 
1940. 


3 65, 283, 923 
2 102, 452, 672 
1 241, 521, 655 


Total sales 

to industry 

and 

professions 

$51, 182, 300 | $123, 253, 1 $137, 133, 857 
75, 736, 180 44, 851, 169. 849, 193 
70, 891, 800 $8, 000, 1 62,739, 
67, 268, 215 78, 727, 100, 690, 875 
80, 104, 780 80, 383, 3 106, 074, 708 
66, 315, 410 67, 539, 2 88, 712, 200 
67, 445, 000 68, 413, 2 96, 837, 825 
68, 950, 600 55, 026, 3 73, 931, 250 
65, 085, 000 29, 588, 44, 443, 000 
seem ts | egi EEN 
63, 000, 000 21, 136, 1 50, 750, 000 
2 50% 5 EE 
58, 793,000 | 78. 004, 2 105, 000, 000 
720, 1, 173, 089, 120 

2, 581, 025, 540 875, 1, 417, 566, 751 


1 Years that production exceeded sales, 
3 Years that sales exceeded production. 


+ U.S. war and L-208 PL 


Source: U.S. Treasury Depa tment, 
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U.S. gold reserve versus requirements and potential claims, 1934-60 


[In millions of dollars] 


Percent 
End of claims to | Net gold End of U.S. gold 
year gold reserve year 

&, 259 2,729 670 3, 309 11.2 4,860 1948 24. 300 
10,124 3,610 1,301 4,911 48.5 5,213 1049. 24, 563 
11,422 4,101 1,623 5,724 50.1 5,698 1950 22, 820 
12. 70 4,170 1,893 6, 083 47.4 6, 727 || 1961... 22, 873 
14, 501 5, 000 2,158 7, 287 49.7 7, 3% || 1952.. 23, 252 
17, 800 6, 354 3,221 9,575 53.8 8,225 || 1953, 22, 090 
22, 042 7,897 3, 938 11,835 63.7 10, 207 J 1954. 21, 793 
22, 701 8, 310 3,679 11, 989 52.7 10,772 || 1955... 21,752 
22,730 0,977 4,205 14, 182 62.4 8,557 || 1556 22, 058 
— 21. 681 11, 902 5, 375 17,277 78.6 4, 704 || 1957 22, 857 
20, 031 14,350 5, 820 20, 170 97.8 461 || 1958... 20, 582 
21, 083 10, 868 7,074 17,942 85.1 3,141 || 1969, 19, 507 
21, 706 10, 731 6, 481 17.212 79. 3 4,494 || 1960. 17, 549 

22, 808 11,294 7,135 18, 429 80. 6 4,439 


Source: The Financial Analysts Journal, November- December 1900. 


For an 8-year average—prior to World 
War Il—only 1.2 percent of the domestic 
Production went into the total of domestic 
Uses. By the year 1961—the net sales to 
domestic consumers of gold amounted to 
$105 million (3 million ounces) and ex- 
ceeded the production (1.66 million ounces) 
ot the domestic mines by 1.33 million ounces 
($45,655,000). The year 1960 (last available 
figures) was the sixth consecutive year of 
increments in domestic consumption and 
represents a gain of 19 percent over the 


preceding year of 1959. (U.S, Bureau of 
Mines Yearbook of 1961.) The domestic 
production of gold—which was $210 million 
(6 million ounces) just prior to World War 
Ii—was $53 million in 1961. See table. 

Article IV, section 1, paragraph (a), Bret- 
ton Woods Agreement, 

3 See table. 

From statement of Secretary Dillon at 
meeting with Congressmen, May 4, 1962. 

This represents a production level which 
the domestic mines are capable of reaching 


(B) 


11, 804 7.750 19, 650 80. 5 4,749 
10, 753 7, 628 18, 376 74.8 6, 187 
11, 055 9, 222 20,277 88.9 2, 543 
11.720 9, 302 21, 022 91.9 1,851 
12, 055 10, 731 22. 786 98. 0 406 
12,151 11,771 23, 922 108.3 —1, 832 
11,812 12, 923 24,735 113.5 —2, 42 
11, 975 13, 580 25, 655 117.5 —3, 803 
12, 120 16, 428 28, 548 120.4 —6, 400 
12, 101 16, 580 28, 681 125. 5 —5, 824 
12, 036 17, 637 29, 673 144.2 —9, OUL 
12, 182 21,472 33, O54 172. 5 —14, 147 
11, 500 23, 000 34, 500 196.6 —16, 951 


with gold properly priced to correct the in- 
flationary differential.” Production in 1940 
was 6 million ounces. 

In 1960, $105 million worth of gold was 
drawn from the monetary reserves to meet 
domestic requirements, which, under the 
subsidy program, would remain In the Treas- 
ury as a reserve. Add to this the $105 mil- 
lion surplus from production to the Treas- 
ury’s account for a net gain of $210 million— 
plus fulfilling domestic commodity needs. 
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Operation of School Lunch Program in 
Seventh Congressional District, Massa- 
chusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 22, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following statement from 
John C. Stalker, director of the school 
lunch program for the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts: 

Tue CoMMONWEALTH OF Massa- 
CHUSETTS, DEPARTMENT or EDU- 
OFFICE or SCHOOL 


Boston, Mass., June 22, 1962. 
The Honorable THOMAS J. LANE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mn. Lane: Again this year, when 
consideration of the agricultural appropria- 
tion will shortly be coming up, we wish to 
give you the most recent data, as we have 
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In addition to the annual appropriation 
for the school lunch program, it is our un- 
derstanding that the National School Lunch 
Act will probably be amended in this ses- 
sion through the passage of H.R. 11665 which 
was approved by the House of Representa- 
tives on June 6, 1962, by a vote of 370 to 10. 
We would Uke to urge that you support a 
sufficient appropriation for the school lunch 
program in order to make the new amend- 
ments fully effective. 

In order for Massachusetts to benefit to 
the fullest extent under this new legislation, 
it will take an appropriation of approxi- 
mately 8145 million for fiscal 1963. Only 
through such an appropriation can the new 
formula for the allocation of funds, con- 
tained in the amended legislation, be fully 
implemented. 

Representative Lane, we most sincerely 
appreciate your interest in the school lunch 
program and trust we may count on your 
continued understanding and support of its 
objectives: the utilization of our country's 
food resources to protect, promote, and 
strengthen the nutritional status of our Na- 
tion's children by means of more adequate 
lunches. 

If you would inform me concerning the 
final action of-Congress on H.R. 11665 and 
the appropriation for the 1963 fiscal year, 
I would be most appreciative. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN C. STALKER, 
Director. 


Massachusetts Congressional District No. 7 participation by cities and towns in the national 
school lunch and special milk program for the 1960-61 school year 


Milk served 


Cash 
1960-61 subsidy paid 
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1, 042, 680 


51, 206, 744 
975, 109 


48, 127,308 


BREAKDOWN OF TOTAL PAYMENTS TO SCHOOLS 


National Special mik | Total amount 
school lunch program 5 
84. 488, 050.22 | $2, 804, 679. 21 $7, 729. 43 
3 4, 193, 482. 04 2, 596, 835. 74 — 


141.9 percent Federal share ($1,883,981,00), 58.1 percent State share 
3 44.2 percent Federal share (81, 882.689. 00), 55.8 percent State share 
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Republicans Seek More Policy Help 
From Committee Staffs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
there is increasing discussion among 


thoughtful people about the need for a 
better balance between minority and 
majority staff members on congressional 
committees. Over 100 newspapers have 
carried a summary of the problem as 
prepared by the Congressional Quarterly. 
In the event some of my colleagues, who 
are vitally interested in seeing that we 
have a better minority representation on 
the committee staffs, may have missed 
this roundup, I am presenting it here for 
their study. 


Frank comments, coming from vary- 
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ing viewpoints and offering constructive 
solutions to the problem, are needed. I 
welcome full debate on the legislation I 
have proposed, House Resolution 570. 
It is my belief that when the facts about 
staff imbalance on congressional com- 
mittees come to the attention of more 
Americans, we will be that much closer 
to coming to grips with the matter and 
of reaching a solution. The Congres- 
sional Quarterly report follows: 


REPUBLICANS Seek More Potter HELP FROM 
COMMITTEE STAFFS 


WASHINGTON;—Are there too many Demo- 
cratic experts on congressional committee 
staffs? 

Some Republican Members of Congress say 
£0. But most major committee chairman 
deny it, 

A group of Republicans has started a 
campaign to get more staff for the minority. 
Leaders of the movement are Senator Can“. 
T. Curtis, Republican, of Nebraska, and Rep- 
resentatives Tuomas B. Curtis, Republican, 
of Missouri, and FRED ScHWENGEL, Repub- 
lican, of Iowa. 

They acknowledge that a few committces— 
notably the Senate Foreign Relations and 
the House Foreign Affairs—have impartially 
selected and conducted staffs. But, they say, 
these committees are the exception. 


WHY MORE MINORITY STAFF? 


Since the elections of 1960, the Republicans 
on Capitol Hill have been without the im- 
mense research and policymaking facilities 
of the executive branch. The result is that 
they are staff poor. And without staff, they 
say, they cannot develop effective programs. 

Representative Curtis says that stronger 
minority staffs would help to make the Con- 
gress less dependent upon the executive 
branch by providing perspective and coun- 
terproposals, He says that they would make 
the two-party system stronger by making 
the minority more effective opponents. An 
impelling reason behind the current cam- 
paign is the Republican fear that merely 
negative opposition will make the party a 
permanent minority. 

REPUBLICAN MOVES 


To date, the leaders of the staffing cam- 
paign have taken the following steps: 

Senator Curts and Representative 
SCHWENGEL have compiled lists of staff mem- 
bers for each committee which show that 
roughly 1 staff member in 10 works for the 
minority. Overall figures for the Senate 
show 54 minority staff members out of a 
total of 498, while those for the House show 
43 out of 504. Figures for the joint com- 
mittees show 2 minority staff members out 
of 72. 

ScHWENGEL has introduced a resolution 
(H. Res. 570) which would enlarge House 
committee staffs and allow the minority to 
hire approximately 40 percent of each staff. 
It would also allow the minority to hire 
half of the investigative staffs of special or 
select committees and subcommittees. 

AGREEMENT SOUGHT 

In addition, they have pressed the Repub- 
lican leadership to get assurances from the 
Democratic leadership, either for support of 
the Schwengel resolution, or for support of 
agreements between the committee chairmen 
and the ranking minority members which 
would achieve the same end. 

Democratic committee chairmen object 
that the Curtis and Schwengel figures give 
a distorted picture, and that a division of 
staff such as the one proposed in ScHWEN~ 
GEL’s resolution could destroy the profes- 
sional staff system. 

According to the 1946 Legislative Reorgan- 
ization Act, which first set them up the 
professional committee staffs were to be non- 
partisan, and neither hired nor fired for 
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political reasons. Although the Democrats 
acknowledge that some chairmen treat com- 
mittee staff jobs as patronage, they contend 
that most staffs currently contain people 
who were hired by Republican chairmen in 
the 80th and 83d Congresses, and are fairly 
run, 

Republicans acknowledge that the staffs 
of the Senate Foreign Relations and the 
House Foreign Affairs Committees are run in 
a no manner. But they complain 
that they get little cooperation from most 
other staffs. 

Unless they can translate the controversy 
into a popular campaign issue, the Repub- 
licans are not likely to get much response 
from the Democratic chairman. 

Said one Democrat: “Next thing, they'll 
be asking for 40 percent of the White House.” 

FACT SHEET ON COMMITTEE STAFFS 


Should committee staffs in Congress serve 
all Members, majority and minority, with 
equal diligence and loyalty? 

Should the minority on congressional com- 
mittees have acccess to staff help in order 
to develop sound opposition positions? 

These questions have been raised by Re- 
publicans in Congress who claim that the 
great bulk of staff members in committees 
are Democratic or serve only the majority. 
They say that less than 10 percent of com- 
mittee staff members are primarily responsi- 
ble to the minority, despite the fact that it 
controls nearly 40 percent of the seats in 
Congress. 

Several Democratic chairmen argue that 
their staff members are tssentially profes- 
sional and nonpartisan and are prepared to 
serve all committee members, minority as 
Well as majority. In the case of the Senate 
Foreign Relations and House Foreign Affairs 
Committees, the Republican critics acknowl- 
edge this, 

BACKGROUND 


Current staffing practices on congressional 
committees grow out of provisions in the 1946 
Legislative Reorganization Act for 10-member 
staffs—4 members being professionally quali- 
fied nonpolitical experte—for most commit- 
tees. In many cases these staffs have been 
multiplied fourfold or more, to provide per- 
sonnel for special studies or investigations. 
Tn nearly all cases the majority and often the 
chairman alone, hires and fires the staff 
personnel. 

All Members of Congress have, in addition 
to their own staffs, the assistance of the pro- 
fessional and clerical staffs of the commit- 
tees on which they serve, the facilities of the 
Legislative Reference Service, which main- 
tains a staff of experts to prepare factual 
reports for Congress, and the Office of Legis- 
lative Counsel, which assists in drafting lan- 
guage of bills. Republicans point out that 
the latter two cannot aid in the formulation 
of policy. 

Republican concern centers on two points: 
the need for constructive criticism of major- 
ity programs, and the need for alternative, 
Positive programs. 

According to Representative Tuomas B. 
Curtis, Republican, of Missouri, one of the 
leaders of the staffing crusade, the minority 
currently has insufficient resources to analyze 
legislation introduced by the majority and 
the administration. This means that minor- 
ity Members cannot function effectively on 
their committees, or lead effective debate on 
the floor. In addition, Representative CUR- 
trs told Congressional Quarterly, Many 
times there are no minority reports on legis- 
lation, although there may be a minority 
Position. Frequently those reports which 
are prepared suffer from inadequate staff 
assistance.” 

At present there are few research or staff 
facilities available to the Republican Party 
in Congress, outside of the committees. 
There are 3 researchers on the House 
Republican Policy Committee and 9 on 
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the Senate Policy Committee, while the Re- 
publican National and congressional com- 
mittees have fewer than 10 full-time re- 
searchers between them. This is a far cry 
from the extensive facilities of the executive 
branch which were available to Republicans 
during the 8 years of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. 

Curtis said committee staffs should be 
divided into three sections: a nonpartisan 
staff of experts, as envisaged by the 1946 
Legislative Reorganization Act; a staff of 
Democratic policy workers; and a staff of 
Republican policy workers, Curtis felt that 
the effect of such expanded staffing for con- 
gressional committees would help to 
strengthen Congress vis-a-vis the executive 
branch, by freeing both parties from reliance 
mainly on material supplied by the execu- 
tive, Otherwise, he said, Congress legislates 
in ignorance.” 

In an April 12 newsletter, Representative 
PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, Jr., Republican, of 
New Jersey, said, “To function effectively 
Members of Congress must rely on 
staff assistance to locate and organize evi- 
dence to support their conclusions; experts 
are needed to analyze statistics, to locate 
relevant material and to develop reports 
which represent valid differences of opinion. 
The perspective which minority staffs can 
provide is of real importance.” 

Republicans argue the need for a strong 
minority in a two-party system. Senator 
Cart T. Curtis, Republican, of Nebraska, 
March 16 told Congressional Quarterly that 
“we owe it to the country to make two-party 
government effective. The public good and 
economy in Government are served when the 
minority party has competent professional 
help.” (Weekly Report, p. 449.) 

REPUBLICAN CAMPAIGN 


Some of the developments in the Repub- 
lican campaign for a larger share of commit- 
tee staff positions: 

The Senate on February 7 rejected, by a 
straight party-line rollcall vote of 30-55, a 
proposal offered by Senator Curtis and Sena- 
tor KENNETH B. KEATING, Republican, of New 
York, which would have given the minority 
the right to hire 1 staff member for every 10 
(or fraction of 10) hired by the majority 
with funds provided by the Senate for in- 
vestigations or special studies. The proposal 
would have augmented a Curtis amendment 
adopted by the Senate in 1957 which pro- 
vided for at least one majority 5 on 

special and select committee and subcom- 
mittee staffs. 

In opposing the Curtis motion, Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Mixx MANSFELD, Democrat, of 
Montana, said that the minority’s wishes 
were always considered when a staff was en- 
larged, and that a permanent fixed ratio 
could upset a “feeling of mutual trust in the 
committees" and a “very satisfactory rela- 
tionship.” 

Senator Winston L. Proury, Republican, 
of Vermont, March 8 introduced a resolution 
(S. Res. 309) calling for sufficient minority 
staff members on each committee to safe- 
guard the rights of minority members. 

Representative FRED SCHWENGEL, Republi- 
can, of Iowa, March 21 introduced a resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 570) to amend the House rules 
to increase the size of committee staffs and 
to permit the minority to hire approxi- 
mately 40 percent of each staf. 

In addition, Representative JohN J. 
Ruopes, Republican, of Arizona, April 6 
offered an amendment in the Appropriations 
Committee to the legislative appropriation 
bill (H.R. 11151) for fiscal 1963 which would 
have earmarked 40 percent of the funds for 
committee staff salaries for payment of mi- 
nority appointees. The amendment which 
also would have increased the funds avail- 
able for staff hire, was rejected. ScHWwENGEL, 
April 11 offered a similar amendment on the 
floor but it was ruled out of order. 
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CURTIS, SCHWENGEL STUDIES 


Senator Curtis, March 16, and Representa- 
tive SCHWENGEL, April 11, released studies 
showing the number of minority employees 
on committee staffs compared to other em- 
ployees (identified by the studies respec- 
tively as Democratic and majority employ- 
ees). The overall figures for the Senate, as 
developed by Curtis, showed 454 Democratic 
(majority) employees on committees and 
subcommittees compared to 54 Republican 
employees. 

The overall figures for the House, as de- 
veloped by ScHWENGEL, showed 461 majority 
employees and 43 minority employees on 
House committee and subcommittee staffs. 
The Schwengel study also showed 70 ma- 
jority employees and 2 minority employees 
on staffs of the joint congressional commit- 
tees, 

Representative CARROLL D. Kearns, Repub- 
lican, of Pennsylvania, March 28 released a 
study prepared by Dr. George B. Galloway 
of the Legislative Reference Service giving 
the number of minority committee employ- 
ees specifically designated as such during the 
period October 1, 1961, to December 31, 1961. 
The Galloway report showed a total of 538 
House committee staff, of which 20 were 
listed as minority employees. During the 
same period, the report said, there were only 
15 minority employees in the Senate. It 
was pointed out that the figures could be in- 
terpreted either as showing the low propor- 
tion of minority representation on commit- 
tee staffs or as showing the high proportion 
of nonpartisan staff members. 

CURRENT STAFFING PRACTICES 


As conceived by the drafters of the 1946 
Legislative Reorganization Act, the 10- 
member committee staffs were to be part of 
a congressional civil service, under a non- 
partisan director of congressional personnel. 
The report accompanying the legislation 
recommended that committee staff personnel 
“be eligible for appointment solely on merit 
and have qualifications to be determined by 
the director of congressional personnel. * * * 
They should be appointed without regard 
to political affiliation * * * and should not 
be dismissed for political reasons.” Pro- 
visions of the act for a director of personnel 
were dropped by the Senate because of plans 
to place a number of patronage posts under 
him, removing them from political control. 
As a result, each committee was empowered 
to choose its staff, by majority vote. Some 
committees attempted to follow the recom- 
mendations of the act that these be profes- 
sional and nonpartisan, but others continued 
to consider staffing a patronage system for 
the chairman to control. Writing in 1953, 
Galloway said in “The Legislative Process in 
Congress” that “committee staffing appears 
to be still in transition from the old patron- 
age system to a modern merit system.“ The 
problem of committee staffing has been com- 
plicated by the addition of employees for 
special purposes. 

By far the largest of the congressional 
committee staffs is currently the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, with approximately 
158 employees, according to the figure com- 
piled by Senator Curtis. Of these, 143 are 
employed by subcommittees. Frequently 
such extra staffs are hired by the chairman 
of the subcommittee and even the chief 
clerk of the full committee does not have 
a clear idea of how many staff members 
there may be. 

General practice on most committees has 
been to assign one or more of the professional 
and clerical staff to the ranking minority 
member. These staff workers act as liaison 
between the minority and the committee 
staff. Theoretically, the minority is free to 
call on the services of the staff almost as 
often as the majority, Republicans charge 
that this is seldom the practice, however. 
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Under the current practice, even staff 
members assigned to the minority owe their 
jobs to the. majority or to the chairman. 
FRELINGHUYSEN said April 4 to the minority 
staſt of the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee had been reduced in size by the chair- 
man, Anam C. PowELL, Democrat, of New 
York, since he assumed the chair on January 
3. 1961. Fre~incHuysen added that the staff 
of the committee had been approximately 
doubled since mid-1961, and that only 1 or 
2 majority staff employees out of 40 had 
served on the committee earlier than 1961. 


MAJORITY REBUTTAL 


Chairman of several committees take Issue 
with the Republican argument that all staff 
members not designated as “minority” or 
known to work for the minority were parti- 
san majority employees, They also denied 
that their staffs were run in a partisan 
fashion. 

Senator J. W. Fursricut, Democrat of 
Arkansas, chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, March 28 said hiring 
on his committee was done by a four-man 
subcommittee on which two Democrats and 


two Republicans sat, and that it was done in 


conformance with the language of the 1946 
Legislative Reorganization Act, which speci- 
fied that the professional staff be nonpoliti- 
cal. Representative Francis E. WALTER, 
Democrat of Pennsylyania, chairman of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, 
said April 4 that figures given by the Legis- 
lative Reference Service with respect to the 
staffing of his committee were entirely er- 
roneous, 

The Legislative Reference Service study 
had indicated 60 employees, and no minority 
employees. WALTER said that no positions on 
the staff were held for political reasons. He 
added that, of 14 key 


Republicans. Representative CLARENCE CAN- 
NoN, Democrat, of Missouri, chairman of 
the House Appropriations Committee April 
17 said that the staff of the committee was 
ent, and a sort of civil service. He 
said that although he had appointed 44 of 
the 50 employees accredited to the commit- 
tee, he had never known their political affil- 
fations. In House debate April 11, Repre- 
sentative Warne L. Hays, Democrat, of Ohio, 
said that the chairmen of the Agriculture, 
Foreign Affairs, Interior, Armed Services, 
House Administration, Post Office, Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, and Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries Committees had told him 
that their staffs were bipartisan, 
COMMITTEE STAFFS 
Following are the figures showing the 
number of employees assigned to or ap- 
pointed by the minority on the staffs of con- 
commi „ acording to Repub- 
lican computations. All other employees are 
identified as working for the majorty in 
these listings. Figures for the Senate were 
prepared by Senator Cant. T. Curtis, Republ- 
ican, of Nebraska; for the House and the joint 
committees, by Representative Fun SCHWEN- 
cru, Republican, of Iowa. An asterisk in- 
dicates that the committee chairman has 
denied that his staff is partisan (see story). 
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The Confidence of Congress in the 


President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART © 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 29, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recor an excellent ar- 
ticle by Mr. John Gerrity, the well- 
known writer, which appeared in the 
June 25, 1962 edition of the Weekly 
Bond Buyer, which is one of the finest 
and most respected financial publica- 
tions. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE CONFIDENCE OF CONGRESS IN J. FK. 

(By John Gerrity) 

Wasuincron.—"The mutual confidence, 
on which all else depends,” Learned Hand, 
the wise Justice of the Supreme Court of 
New York, once remarked, “can be main- 
tained only by an open mind and a brave 
reliance upon free discussion.” 

In the context of the day’s many difficul- 
ties, that seemingly span the breadth of 
man’s endeavors, whether they concern the 
lot of a Goliath, like United States Steel, or 
that of a humble Pennsylvania coal miner, 
Justice Hand’s sage observation assumes a 
profundity, perhaps greater than even he en- 


yisaged. 
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For implicit in his consideration of the 
concept of confidence are four criteria that 
cannot be evaded if the word itself is to 
remain meaningful—mutuality, foundation, 
open-mindedness and free exchange of ideas. 

These criteria are particularly apt when 
it becomes necessary, as it is today, to ex- 
amine the extent or lack of confidence, not 
only in relation to the President's dealings 
with the business community, but, more im- 
portantly, with the great public mass—and 
Its principal vehicle of expression, the US. 
Congress, 

WAY OF CONGRESS 

For, in a very real sense, what Congress 
does or does not do reflects more accurately 
than any Gallup poll or other populurity 
yardstick how all the people—and this in- 
cludes steel executives as well as coal 
miners—express their confidence in their 
Government and, most certainly, those who 
head that Government, 

Far more responsive and sensitive to the 
demands of the people than either the 
executive or the judiciary, Congress is the 
most accurate weathervane of how the 
winds—political, economic or social—may be 
blowing at any given moment. 

When the President asks, as he did at Yale 
University earlier this month, “How can we 
make our economy work at. full capacity,” 
he must assume that Congress, by its open- 
mindedness, must be exposed to as many 
and varied answers to that question as he 
and his circle of advisers are. 

When he asserts that, “discussion is 
essential,” and pleads for a fruitful dialogue. 
as a substitute for the heretofore “barren 
debate,” he presupposes that those he in- 
vites to the conversation table are not only 
articulate, but competent in the topics 
around which that proposed discussion will 
revolve. 

If these are fair assumptions, then it is 
equally fair to examine the responses of 
Congress, as of now, to Mr. Kennedy's side 
of the dialogue—and thus to measure critic- 
ally “the mutual confidence” on which all 
else, including man-made laws, depends. 

LEAST PRODUCTIVE 

Judged by standards set by previous Con- 
gresses, dating back at least as far as the 
era of Franklin Roosevelt, the 2d session of 
the 87th Congress has been the least pro- 
ductive of any. 

By comparison, the so-called “good {for 
nothing 80th Co „ which Harry 8. 
Truman belabored with every conceivable 
diatribe, short of public profanity, was 4 
workhorse of immense proportions. 

In less than a year, this present Congress 
has received more Presidential messa 
in al—on a wider variety of subjects than 
any other ordinary Congress in the last 4 
decades received in any full 2-year term. 

For the past 6 months, it has been engaged 
in a running wrangle with the White House 
on every imaginable topic from the Peace 
Corps to Philippine war damages. 

Yet in all that time—and despite a con- 
tinuing dialog that now has the Govern- 
ment Printing Office running roughly 2 
weeks behind schedule in its attempt to re- 
cord it—Congrers has managed to pass one 
law which provides for job retraining of un- 
employed workers, hardly the kind of meas- 
ure that is calculated to provoke anything 
akin to political controversy. 

On two major issues, where the President's 
strength was presumed to be greatest—a De- 
partment of Urban Affairs and literacy tests 
for yoters—Congress has unceremoniously 
disregarded the President's wishes and yoted 
against him. 

* TWENTY-EIGHT MAJORS 


Between now and Labor Day, when con- 
gressional leaders of both parties hope t 
call it quits, it must enact, kill, or shelye for 
some future Congress consideration a cal- 
endar filled with 28 major items, 7 of which, 
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such as the extension of corporate income 
tax rates, are assured of automatic approval. 

Chances of passage for the remaining 21 
others can be rated from fair to 
impossible. 

The legislative program excludes such pri- 
vate congressional pets as its own pork 
barrel legislation and a host of private bills 
that customarily are counted by the scores, 
not singly. 

In this total are the so-called “big four 
must bills,” on which the President has hung 
his own prestige and, to an appreciable de- 
gree, the prestige of the Democratic Party. 

NONE TO PASS 


None of the four will pass Congress in the 
form the White House has asked for. 

At week’s end the President suffered what 
is doubtless his most severe legislative set- 
back since he took office, January 20, 1961. 
By a majority of 10 votes the House rejected 
his farm program—but the real tragedy in 
this repudiation was in the fact that of the 
215 Members voting against the administra- 
tion bill, 48 were Democrats, 

The trade expansion bill is reasonably 
sure of passage, but it will be modified con- 
siderably before it finally reaches the Presi- 
dent's desk. Medicare for the aged may win 
Senate approval, but it is dead for this ses- 
sion in the House. 

The tax revision bill, even though it has 
been revised by substantial amendments 13 
times since it was first sent to the Hill nearly 
2 years ago, is given only slightly better 
than a poor chance of emerging from Con- 

this session. 

And if it should emerge, chances are ex- 
cellent it will be more the handiwork of 
Congress than of the Treasury. 

Of the 17 major measures, 6, including 
aid to public schools, another Presidential 
prestige item, and others like tighter con- 
trols over business and standby power to 
implement public works projects are dying 
or dead. 

This leaves 11, and of these only such bills 
as a rise in Government employees’ wages, 
higher postal rates, an end to some travel 
taxes on rails, airlines, and buses, and some 
improvement in park and recreation pro- 
grams are reasonably sure of enactment. 

Also to be considered are appropriation 
bills for all regular departmental e 
plus new activities—not an inconsiderable 
matter, especially when it’s noted that as 
of now leaders of the House and Senate 
can’t even get their respective Appropriations 
Committees into a single room to discuss 
their differences, 

FORTY-FIVE DAYS TO GO 


This, then, is where Congress stands to- 
day, roughly 45 working days removed from 
adjournment. 

It is possible, of course, that a heavy lay- 
ing on of White House , coupled 
with some minor miracles on the part of 
Senate Majority Leader Mr MANSFIELD 
and House Speaker JOHN MCCORMACK, may 
turn what appears now to be a dismal flop 
into something like a mild success. 

But the odds are against it—-and for nearly 
as many reasons as there are Members of 
Congress. 

Indeed, it is almost a safe bet that if the 
Question could be put to a vote before a joint 
session of both Houses, an overwhelming bi- 
partisan majority would declare for an im- 
Mediate adjournment and vote to return 
some other day when the confusions and 
pple are not so prevelant as they are to- 

ay: 

Historically, Congresses about to face an 
election tend to shirk controversial issues, 
especially those where possible losses are 
Plain and gains are vague as best. 

For the most part, they process quickly the 
business that has to be done, such as ap- 
Propriations, enact the least controversial, 
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vote-getting bills on the calendar—and spend 
the balance of their time bi a record 
of goodwill and services for the home folks, 
all in the line of job security. 

This year, however, there is a very notice- 
able difference in the attitudes of most Mem- 
bers of Congress to the work that is still 
at hand. 

EMPTY-HANDED 

Some are convinced that even if they were 
to deliver the final letter of the President's 
program they will still return to the hustings, 
virtually emptyhanded. 

Still others, when they feel free to speak 
openly, will bluntly say they “are weary of 
being pushed around by the errand boys and 
flunkies who think that all they have to say 
is “The President wants.’ ” 

Others speak wistfully of the days when 
“Speaker Sam Rayburn and LYNDON JOHN- 
sON were running things up here,“ and in- 
variably add, “at least, we knew then where 
we stood and where we were going.” 

The liberals feel they have been betrayed. 
The conservatives expect, and get, only the 
crumbs. And the middle-of-the-roaders are 
sure of nothing, except that they will be used 
when they are needed. 

Contrary to the notions held by some, most 
Members of Congress take themselves and 
their jobs seriously. 

Except for a few misfits, who are in Wash- 
ington for what will amount to a short visit, 
all are traditionalists in the sense that they 
take a flerce pride in their offices. They work 
hard, long hours. They are disciplined. 
They will endure a good deal of nonsense, so 
long as they are not made to look ridiculous, 

Being human, they thrive on praise for 
their good works and expect forgiveness for 
their sins and omissions. They are some- 
times haughty, and at other times, humble. 
Everyone is an actor; more than a few are 
hams. 

But, above all, they are politiclans—and 
they eat, breathe, and sleep an art that had 
its first beginnings in the ancient senates 
of Greece. 

In the performance of their dally stint, 
never do they lose sight of the politicians’ 
credo: “A man’s word is as good as his 
bond; vote right whenever possible, and never 
forget that good begets good.” 

Rigid adherence to this credo is the secret 
of longevity in Congress. 

It is bedrock to the kind of confidence 
upon which party loyalties are built, and to 
another kind of confidence equally important 
that is demonstrated many times a day, for 
example, in the exchanges between Senator 
MANSFIELD and Minority Leader EVERETT 
Dmx«szen—be they public or private. 


LOW POINT 


Consequently, it is a matter of some 
amazement to most seasoned Capitol Hill ob- 
servers that President Kennedy, who, him- 
self, Uved by the credo of the Hill for 14 
years, has allowed his relations with Congress 
to sink to the low point where they are 
today. 

Some go so far as to say, We have missed 
the boat. It isn't business that has lost con- 
fidence in the President. It is Congress. 

“If Congress were really confident that the 
President's programs were what the people 
wanted, he would have them now, or be a 
great deal surer of getting them than he 
can be today. 

“And, if this were the case, then business 
wouldn't have a leg to stand on. They'd 
have to take it, like it or not.” 

But the record today—and very possibly 
the record as it will stand on adjournment 
day—shows that, “This isn’t the case.” 

Unlike Harry Truman, who for 2 of his 7 
years in office had to battle it out with an 
often hostile Republican Congress, Mr. Ken- 
nedy has a working majority of 89 seats 
among the 437 in the House and 28 among 
the 100 Senators. 
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Yet, despite this majority—and President 
Eisenhower did better with almost a similar 
majority working against him for 8 years, 
Mr. Kennedy has won precious few real vic- 
tories. 

It does little good to bemoan the Ray- 
burn grave in Bonham, Tex., and the loss of 
its occupant. Nor does it help much to com- 
plain about the sterility of the Vice Presi- 
dent's chair, and the apparent ineffective- 
ness of its occupant. 

Neither does it solve anything to hang the 
blame on the “professors and theorists” who 
never “ran for office” and, hence, “don't know 
the first thing about politics.” 

The difficulty appears more to be rooted 
in a question of semantics. 

When he talked in New Haven before the 
Yale graduates, the President echoed the 
wisdom of Learned Hand, and he spoke the 
feeling of the terrible need for a serious dia- 
log * * * on the authentic problems of our 
times.” 

Doubtless, he is right. But, so far as Con- 
gress is concerned until now, at least, there 
has been no dialog. 

All there has been is a monolog. 


Refutation of the Theory of Increasing 
the Rate of Economic Growth by Gov- 
ernment Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 29, 1962 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
written by Mr. Harley L. Lutz which 
appeared in the Wall Street Journal of 
June 25, 1962. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, June 25, 
1962] 

New FEDERAL Bouncer Ioxas ONLY Hine Facts 
oy Deest, Dericits, WILL Nor Am Economy 
(By Harley L, Lutz) 

The notion that Government spending is 
the best way to increase employment and 
raise the rate of economic growth is harder 
to get rid of than crabgrass. 

The killing frosts of economic reality do 
not prevent the sprouting of a new crop of 
spending nostrums with each annual budget. 
And as the budget total rises, year after year, 
with no demonstrable contribution to the 
solution of either of these problems, the 
effort to rationalize and justify the increased 
spending extends to ever less tenable posi- 
tions and arguments, For example, Dr. Rob- 
ert C. Turner, Assistant Director, Bureau of 
the Budget, in an address before the Midwest 
Economic Association on April 12, 1962 un- 
dertook to explain why the administration's 
budget policy was not making greater head- 
way in promoting employment and economic 

. He posed the following question: 

“Specifically, does the juxtaposition of the 
present system of Federal budget account- 
ing, and prevailing public attitudes in this 
country toward the budget, deficits, and the 
national debt, constitute a significant bar- 
rier to the achievement of sustained full 
employment and vigorous economic growth 
in the United States today?” 

The question is rhetorical in that it is 
not intended to elicit an answer. The ques- 
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tion form is used to state a conclusion. The 
administration viewpoint on budget policy 
is that the present system of Federal budget 
accounting must be supplemented by other 
accounting devices because it does not serve 
adequately the purposes of Federal economic 
planning; and that the people, by clinging 
to old-fashioned attitudes toward deficits and 
debts, are hindering the use of the budget 
as a tool for directing the economy. 


BRINGING OUT THE FACTS 


The present system of Federal budget ac- 
counting, which is the administrative 
budget, is the only system that brings out 
the facts of deficit and debt increase, facts 
that are becoming more unpalatable with 
the passing years. It has been argued, by 
Dr. Heller for instance, that if the people 
could be “educated” to understand and ac- 
cept other budget accounting devices as 
more important indicators of budgetary sig- 
nificance than the administrative budget, 
they would have a better perspective, and 
perhaps would worry less about such mat- 
ters as debts and deficits. 

In the address cited above, Mr. Turner 
contends that the administrative budget dis- 
torts the indicated deficit or surplus be- 
cause, (1) it excludes trust fund transac- 
tions, (2) it is on a cash rather than an 
accrual basis, and (3) it makes no distinc- 
tion between capital and operating expen- 
ditures. He says, further, that the admin- 
istrative budget is “loaded” in the direc- 
tion of deficits because it includes, as 
expenditures, net loans made by the Gov- 
ernment and purchases of existing assets 
such as land. 

The issues of distortion“ and “loading” 
can be easily tested by comparing the past 
decade’s surpluses and deficits as shown by 
the administrative budget with the results 
shown by the two accounting devices said 
to be superior, namely, the consolidated cash 
statement and the expenditures and receipts 
recorded in the national income accounts. 

The differences in these budget account- 
ing concepts are, in brief, as follows: The 
administrative budget is the record of re- 
ceipts and expenditures under the ordinary 
Government programs as authorized by leg- 
islative enactments. Its totals do not include 
trust fund transactions. The cash consoli- 
dated statement summarizes the cash trans- 
actions between the and the peo- 
ple. It includes trust fund receipts and ex- 
penditures but excludes intergovernmental 
receipts and expenditures which do not in- 
volve cash flow to or from the public. The 
Commerce Department record of Federal re- 
ceipts and expenditures in the national in- 
come account is, in large degree, on an ac- 
crual basis. It excludes Government loans 
and purchases of existing assets such as 
land. 

One reason for the current Budget Bu- 
reau emphasis on the national income ac- 
counts, and for Mr. Turner’s contention that 
the administrative budget is loaded on the 
side of deficits, may be in the fact that the 
income accounts record shows a net deficit 
of $15.1 billion for the 10-year period, 1953- 
1963, as against a net deficit of $38.4 billion 
in the administrative budget. However, the. 
test of which figure is the more realistic is 
provided by the increase of public debt, 
which is estimated at $36.1 billion. The dif- 
ference of $2.3 billion between the net defi- 
cit and the debt increase is to be accounted 
for by changes in the general fund and other 
cash balances. The debt increase cannot be 
explained or accounted for by either the con- 
solidated cash statement or the national in- 
come accounts, It would, of course, be very 
helpful to the aim of directing the economy 
through the budget, if the people could be 
persuaded, or “educated,” to believe that the 
significant net deficit for the decade was 
only $15.1 billion instead of $38.4 billion. 

Neither the consolidated cash statement 
nor the national income account record can 
be used as a substitute for the administra- 
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tive budget. The emphasis on these supple- 
mentary accounting procedures is for the 
purpose of diverting attention from the hard 
facts of deficit and debt which stand out in 
the administrative budget. For example, in 
the 1962 Budget Review it is noted that, 
whereas the 1962 deficit in the administra- 
tive budget was estimated at $7 billion, as 
measured by the national income accounts 
the deficit was only $200 million. 


CAPITAL OUTLAYS 


There is another budgetary procedure 
which has been emphasized in the budget 
discussions of the present administration 
that would involve serious debt conse- 
quences, This is the capital budget, which 
means a segregation of so-called capital ex- 
penditure from those for current operation. 
The following statements from Mr. Turner's 
remarks, cited above, reyeal the current of- 
ficial view: 

“Finally, the administrative budget, by in- 
cluding in the budget totals both capital ex- 
penditures and current operating expendi- 
tures, seriously handicaps Government ef- 
forts to promote economic growth by the 
creation of productive assets. * * * Produc- 
tive investment is not limited to physical as- 
sets, to public works. Every businessman 
knows that expenditures for technological 
research, for the development of executives, 
or for product acceptance and good will, are 
productive investments in just as real a 
sense as investments in physical plants— 
whether or not they are so shown on the 
company's books. 

“So it is with Government investment. 
Government expenditures for public and 
higher education, for improving the health of 
our people, or for stepping up the productiv- 
ity of our labor force through training and 
retraining, may be considered as capital in- 
vestments of equal or greater value than ex- 
penditures for power dams and highways. 
* * * The stigma attached to deficits in the 
Federal administrative budget inhibits mak- 
ing capital expenditures which would com- 
tribute in a very real and often strategically 
important way to economic growth.“ 

If, under the Budget and Accounting Act 
it had been possible to set up the 1963 budget 
to distinguish between capital and current 
expenditures, and if there had been no debt 
celling to prevent borrowing for capital costs, 
there could have been a handsome but il- 
lusory surplus of more than $18 billion in 
the administrative budget. However, in view 
of what happened to certain estimates re- 
garding expenditure reductions of $1.4 billion 
in the 1963 budget, it is possible that much 
of such a paper“ surplus would have been 
used up in greater current spending for do- 
mestic civil functions. 


The parallel which Mr, Turner attempts 
with business practice does not support his 
case. It is true that the value of expendi- 
ture for research and development is uni- 
versally recognized by businessmen. But 
these expenditures are not capitalized ex- 
cept as IRS rules require it. And even then, 
the capitalized expenditure is charged off 
over the specified period against current in- 
come. Only in very exceptional circum- 
stances would prudent management plan to 
issue debt for R. & D. expenses. 

The burden of the official argument in 
support of separating capital from current 
expenditures in the budget is that this 
would enable the Government to make a 
substantial contribution to economic growth. 
Obviously, the intention is to borrow for 
the capital costs. Otherwise, a mere book- 
keeping segregation of items, all of which 
would be paid for from current revenue, 
would not change the present situation. 
The proposition therefore comes down to a 
scheme to borrow $20 billion or more every 
year to finance a part of the Federal costs. 
If tax receipts were held high enough to 
yield a $20 billion surplus to be applied 
against the debt, the capital budget scheme 
would be futile. If debt were allowed to 
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rise year after year, Inflationary forces would 
wreck the price structure and eventually 
destroy the yalue of the currency. 


NO AID TO ECONOMY 


It is impossible to believe that responsible 
Budget Bureau officials can expect to pro- 
mote genuine economic growth by a segre- 
gation of so-called capital items which would 
be paid for by borrowing. It is equally im- 
possible to accept the implication that the 
“stigma” of deficits can be removed by any 
sort of juggling between capital and cur- 
rent expenditures as long as the former are 
to be covered by debt increase. 

The plain fact is that the budgetary pol- 
icy of the administration is not providing 
the economic stimulus hoped for by its spon- 
sors and proponents. It is an unworthy 
excuse to say, as Mr. Turner does, that the 
public attitude toward debt and deficits is 
the barrier to greater achievement. The 
immense budget and the crushing tax load 
required to carry it are the real barriers. 

Economic growth depends on the perform- 
ance of the private economy, not on the per- 
formance of Government. Government in- 
vestment is, in a large degree, a substitution 
for, not an addition to, private investment. 
The motives and incentives of the private 
enterprise system are vastly superior to 
Central Government planning as a means 
of effectively allocating productive resources. 

The most effective and also the most in- 
telligent course for the Government to pur- 
sue, in the interest of genuine high-level 
production, employment, and income would 
be to take immediate, drastic steps to reduce 
Government spending and reform the tax 
structure so as to make possible an amount 
of capital formation consistent with the 
needs of a growing labor force and the status 
of the United States as the leader of the 
free world. Furthermore, the budget should 
be considered as a guide to the provision of 
necessary public services and their financing, 
and not as an instrument for directing the 
economy. In this regard, the administra- 
tive budget provides the only accurate rec- 
ord of deficits and debt increases and there- 
fore should continue to be that guide. It 
should not be supplanted as a basis for fiscal 
policy by other methods of reporting Gov- 
ernment receipts and expenditures which 
tend to obscure these facts. 

Mr. Turner ends his remarks with the 
following statement by Edwin L. Dale of the 
New York Times European staff: 

“Americans can go on having unemploy- 
ment if they want to enjoy their quaint 
ideas about ‘deficits,’ the ‘national debt,’ and 
the ‘dangers of Government spending.’ 
Seems a pity though, for the unemployed.” 

Quaint ideas, indeed. Nothing could be 
more quaint or more fallacious than the 
proposition, obviously endorsed by the sec- 
ond highest officer in the Budget Bureau, 
that the remedy for unemployment is vast 
Government spending, uninhibited by in- 
tellectual or practical considerations of defi- 
cits and debt. The real tragedy of the un- 
employed, the real reason why they are to 
be pitied, is that sound understanding of 
their plight and correct remedial measures 
have been sidetracked to give Government 
Spending the right-of-way. 


An American Loss 
SPEECH 
or 
HON. ANCHER NELSEN 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1962 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, Senator 
Francts Case, of South Dakota, is 
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mourned by all the Nation, for his pass- 
ing is truly an American loss, 

Long before I came to Congress, the 
name of Senator Case was known and 
honored in my own State of Minnesota, 
just as his honest and dedicated service 
was known and is known throughout 
the Midwest.and throughout the Nation. 

This great and diverse man—news- 
Paper reporter, editor, soldier, rancher, 
and Senator of the United States— 
served in the House and Senate for more 
than a quarter of a century. 

He worked unceasingly for better- 
ment of the District of Columbia's res- 
idents; he worked for sound, economical 
public works legislation where it was 
needed—for highways, rural develop- 
ment, water conservation; for farmers 
and city dwellers alike. 

Senator Case was a man of honor, and 
& man who honored the truth above all. 

We extend our deepest sympathy to 
Mrs. Case and her daughter in this sad 
time of bereavement. 


Prayers in the Public Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 29, 1962 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
yesterday. I presented to the Senate an 
address on the Supreme Court decision 
of June 25, 1962, in which the Court in- 
Validated a simple 22-word New York 
school prayer in the case of Engle against 
Vitale. At that time I placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD editorials from 
the News & Courier of Charleston, S.C.; 
the State, of Columbia, 8.C.; and the 
Augusta Chronicle of Augusta, Ga. Since 
that time two additional excellent edi- 
torials have come to my attention, one 
from the Greenville Piedmont of Green- 
Ville, S. C., entitled “Is Religion Legally 
Dead?” and the other from the Colum- 
bia Record of Columbia, S.C., entitled 
“No Prayers in Public Schools.” Both of 
Sag editorials were printed on June 27, 

62. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that these two editorials be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Columbia Record, June 27, 1962] 
No Prayers IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Almighty God, we acknowledge our de- 
pendence upon Thee, and we beg Thy bless- 
ings upon us, our parents, our teachers, and 
our country. g 

No longer may New York State's school- 
children, voluntarily, open their schoolday 
With this simple prayer—approved by Jews, 
Roman Catholics and Protestants. The Su- 
Preme Court of the United States has ruled 
that such prayers are a violation of the first 
amendment. 

Although South Carolina has no statute 
Tequiring school prayers, a number of indi- 
vidual schools have brief nondenominational, 
devotional periods. Ultimate and careful 
Consideration is given to all faiths. In 
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Charleston, for example, teachers have read 
only from the Old Testament in deference to 
the large Jewish population of the city. 

According to the Supreme Court judgment, 
however, these devotional periods, even 
though they are completely voluntary, in- 
fringe on the first amendment. 

The Supreme Court's judgment, even 
though it was predictable in light of recent 
decisions, still is startling. Although the 
Court specifically fails to see any inconsist- 
ency in its decision and the recitation of the 
Declaration of Independence and the singing 
of the “Star-Spangled Banner,” the incon- 
sistency is there and perceptible to congres- 
sional and ous leaders. 

Shall the Nation recognize the Judeo- 
Christian Deity in these documents, in open- 
ing prayers of the Supreme Court, the Na- 
tional Congress, the several legislatures of 
the States, the inaugural of Presidents with- 
out permitting voluntary prayers in the 
public schools? 

Had the Court decision been written in 
the founding years of the 18th century, an 
exactly opposite opinion would have been 
delivered by the Justices. 

When the first amendment was introduced 
into the House of Representatives by James 
Madison, it read: “The civil rights of none 
shall be abridged on account of religious be- 
lief or worship, nor shall any national reli- 
gion be established, nor shall the full and 
equal rights of conscience be in any man- 
ner, or in any pretense, infringed.” 

A conference committee emerged with the 
present language: “Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

What did the Founding Fathers mean? 
The intent of Congress was, according to 
Madison himself, to prevent the establish- 
ment of a state church, In his “Commen- 
taries on the Constitution,” Joseph Story 
concluded that the first amendment inhib- 
ited Congress from giving preference to any 
denomination of the Christian faith. But 
the amendment was not intended to with- 
draw the Christian religion as a whole from 
the protection of Congress. Story said: 

“Probably at the time of the adoption of 
the Constitution, and of the amendment to 
it mow under consideration, the general if 
not the universal sentiment in America was, 
that Christianity ought to receive encourage- 
ment from the state so far as was not in- 
compatible with the private rights of consel- 
ence and the freedom of religious worship. 
An attempt to level all religions, and to make 
it a matter of state policy to hold all in utter 
indifference, would have created universal 
disapprobation, if not universal indignation.” 

As late as 1898, this same attitude was be 
ing expounded. 

The thought of the Court of 1962, however, 
stems from President Jefferson's 1802 letter 
to Danbury Baptists that the of the 
first amendment was to build “a wall of 
separation between church and state." An 
immensely enlarged application of the Jef- 
ferson conclusion was given by the Supreme 
Court in 1947 and in 1948. The latter deci- 
sion dealt with “released time” religious edu- 
cation in Illinois. Justice Frankfurter wrote 
in 1948: “We are all agreed that the Ist 
and 14th amendments have a secular reach 
far more penetrating in the conduct of Gov- 
ernment than merely to forbid ‘an estab- 
lished church.'” 

Justice Reed dissented, noting the broad- 
ened meaning of the amendment, conclud- 
ing: never until today, I believe, has 
this Court widened its interpretation to any 
such degree as holding that recognition of the 
interest of our Nation in religion, through 
the granting, to qualified representatives of 
the principal faiths, of opportunity to pre- 
sent religion as an optional, extracurricular 
subject during released school time in public 
school buildings, was equivalent to an estab- 
Ushment of religion.” 
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Justice Reed pointed out many of the same 
inconsistencies discovered by critics of the 
Court. in June of 1962. Said Justice Reed: 

“The Congress of the United States has a 
chaplain for each House who dally invokes 
divine blessings and guidance for the pro- 
ceedings, The Armed Forces have commis- 
sioned chaplains from early days. They con- 
duct the public services in accordance with 
the liturgical requirements of their respec- 
tive faiths, ashore and afloat, employing for 
the purpose property belonging to the United 
States and dedicated to the services of rell- 
gion. Under the Serviceman’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944, eligible veterans may receive 
training at Government expense for the min- 
istry in denominational schools. The schools 
of the District of Columbia have opening ex- 
ercises which ‘include a reading from the 
Bible without note or comment, and the 
Lord's Prayer.“ 

Neither the District of Columbia schools, 
nor the New York schools, nor the South 
Carolina schools will be permitted such 
voluntary devotions under the Supreme 
Court edict. 

What should be appalling to those who 
have inherited the Judeo-Christian faith in 
the United States is that the Supreme Court 
perceives that the faith may be a 
fancy. In its official opinion, the Court re- 
ferred to the “prevailing officially approved 
religion,” which might not prevail in the 
future. 

The one God religion of Judaism and 
Christianity has prevailed in the United 
States since the first day of the Nation. 

“One nation, under God. 

In God we trust.” 

[From the Greenville Piedmont, June 27, 
1962} 


Is RELIGION LrcaLty DEAD? 


The Supreme Court's decision outlawing 
New York's school prayer” strikes a fearful, 
disheartening note among people in this area. 
We are a religious people, holding religion 
as dearly as we hold the Nation itself. 

As a people we, therefore, find it diMcult 
to understand how the Supreme Court ma- 
jority could rule out a simple little non- 
sectarian prayer expressing devotion to the 
Supreme Being, particularly since the school- 
children of New York were not compelled 
to recite it. 

The question for many people in Green- 
ville today is whether the Court has, in ef- 
fect, outlawed God from the public schools. 
This question is turning over in many minds 
throughout South Carolina and the entire 
South. It is causing concern all over the 
Nation. 

If you look at the Court's action in one 
way and follow it to its logical conclusion, 
you would be convinced that legally America 
now is an atheistic Nation. 

No form of prayer is allowed in schools. 
Therefore none can be allowed in any public 
agency or institution. Chapel programs, as 
we know them, are out. As Billy Graham 
says, the existence of Armed Forces chap- 
lains is in doubt. The Pledge of Allegiance 
to the Flag. so recently amended to include 
the words “under God” must be reamended 
to drop those words. “In God We Trust” 
must come off our coins. The national an- 
them must be changed. The Houses of Con- 
gress and of State legislatures must do away 
with their opening prayers, Hundreds and 
hundreds and hundreds of other religious 
items in our public institutions must go by 
the board. : 

Yet this may not be the case. If you read 
the majority opinion of the Court, as written 
by Justice Black, you will note what may 
be a slight—very slight—loophole. His 
opinion is directed against the “official 
prayer” composed by New York school au- 
thorities. He holds that the composition of 
such a prayer and the recitation of it in 
public schools lends the “power, prestige and 
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financial support of the Government” to a 
particular religious belief, 

Justice Black says it is wrong to term his 
decision an indication of hostility toward 
religion or toward prayer. “It is neither 
sacrilegious nor antireligious to say that each 
separate government in this country should 
stay out of the business of writing or sanc- 
tloning official prayers and leave that purely 
religious function to the people chosen to 
look to for religious guidance.” 

Although some other parts of his opinion 
tend in the opposite direction, this part 
gives a slight ray of hope that religion is not 
yet legally dead in schools and other public 
institutions. Perhaps it still is possible for 
religious leaders to take turns in leading 
devotionals, upon invitation, in public 
schools—so long as they refrain from using 
“official prayers” composed by public officials. 

Only time and possibly further litigation 
will tell whether this is now legally possible. 

Knowing the feeling of many people about 
religion, here and elsewhere, it is safe to make 
one prediction. Court or no court, when the 
bell rings this fall in countless schools across 
this broad land, there will be prayer in many 
a classroom. 

Any attempt at extreme enforcement of an 
antiprayer edict would bring serious 
repercussions in many areas of the Nation— 
this area among them. A crackdown on 
prayer could bring disastrous results to many 
school systems, in the form of popular refusal 
to support them. 


Independence Day of the Republic of 
the Congo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM 


C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 29, 1962 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, we take 
this opportunity to send warm felicita- 
tions to His Excellency, the President of 
the Republic of the Congo, Joseph 
Kasairilri; and the Republic’s Chargé 
d'Affaires to the United States, the Hon- 
orable Mario Phillippe Cardosa, on the 
occasion of the second anniversary of 
the Republic of the Congo's independ- 
ence, 8 

The world may by now have forgotten 
the date of independence of the Republic 
of the Congo June 30, 1960. It may not 
seem possible that 2 years have passed 
since King Baudouin of the Belgians 
handed over sovereignty to President 
Kasavubu of the Republic of the Congo 
amid the ceremonial salutes booming 
across the wide expanse of the Congo 
River. But we cannot forget so soon the 
difficult, indeed tragic, days which fol- 
lowed. For the first 2 years of inde- 
pendence have not been easy for the 
Congolese people. No sooner was the 
rejoicing over than old tribal rivalries 
reasserted themselves, riots and strikes 
broke out, paralysis shook the economy, 
and an inadequately controlled force 
publique mutinied. The birth of the 
Congo was indeed difficult. 

The Belgians have been criticized for 
inadequately preparing the Congo for 
independence; the Congolese leaders 
have been called power-hungry politi- 
cians. We are perhaps too prone to over- 
look the fact that after those first few 
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days of stunned chaos the Congolese 
reached a most important decision—to 
pursue the only course of action which 
would enable them to preserve their 
sovereignty, consolidate their political 
control, and develop their economy. On 
July 13 the Prime Minister appealed 
to the United Nations for help. 

Thus began a cooperative effort be- 
tween independent state and world or- 
ganization—the first of its kind in his- 
tory—which is still continuing. Be- 
cause the Republic of the Congo turned 
to the United Nations, the Soviet Union 
was unable to mold it into an African 
satellite. The loss of needed Belgian 
technicians was countered by the dis- 
patch of U.N. experts. Tribal rivalries 
were attenuated by the U.N. presence. 
Belgian troops were forbidden to return. 

Admittedly, 2 years after independ- 
ence all the problems have not yet been 
solved. But the central government has 
consolidated its power over all but Ka- 
tanga, and hopefully talks between the 
central government and secessionist 
leader Moise Tshombé will soon result in 
this province rejoining the central gov- 
ernment, The army is being reorgan- 
ized. The economy has been set back 
on its feet, and the enormous economic 
potential of the country is once again 
being harnessed. Belgian technical ex- 
perts are returning at the request of the 
Congolese government to bridge the gap 
until the Congo has its own trained 
technicians. 

The Congolese government and the 
United Nations are still working together 
to strengthen Congolese independence. 
The U.N. presence remains in the Congo 
at the request of the Congolese authori- 
ties. The U.N. Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization is helping re- 
organize the Congolese educational sys- 
tem with a view to expanding education 
at all levels. There are staffs from the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, 
the International Labor Organization, 
the International Telecommunications 
Union, the World Health Organization, 
and the World Meteorological Organiza- 
tion—experts in relief operations, hous- 
ing, welfare, communications and trans- 
portation, and health. The whole UN. 
family of organizations has been put to 
work to help the Congo achieve stability. 

On this second anniversary of Congo- 
lese independence we commend the de- 
cision of the Congolese leaders to turn 
to the United Nations for help. We con- 
gratulate the Congolese on their own un- 
ceasing efforts to build a viable economic 
and political system. We express con- 
fidence in their success and in the prom- 
ise which the future holds for this large 
and potentially wealthy republic in the 
heart of Africa. 


Trade Expansion Act of 1962 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
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consideration the bill (H.R. 11970) to pro- 
mote the general welfare, foreign policy, 
and security of the United States through 
international trade agreements and through 
adjustment assistance to domestic industry, 
agriculture, and labor, and for other pur- 
poses, 


Mr. MOORHEAD of i Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Chairman, the President of 
the United States of America has pro- 
posed that the Congress of the United 
States enact the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962. 

The President has done so for inter- 
national political and national economic 
reasons. 

In the field of international relations, 
the question presented to the Congress— 
and to the entire free world—is clear: 
shall the free world come together in 
one great trading community which in- 
cludes not only Western Europe and 
North America but also Japan, Australia, 
Latin America, and Africa—or do the 
free nations go their separate ways frag- 
menting the non-Communist world? 
Such a free world trading community 
would represent a concentration of eco- 
nomic power and economic dynamics be- 
yond anything the world has yet seen, 
and far beyond any of Mr. Khrushchev’s 
dreams. Such a trading community 
would so clearly demonstrate the vigor 
of its competitive free market consumer 
economy that, to more and more people, 
communism would look like a wave of 
the past, 

To move ahead in the political aspects 
of the cold war, the Congress should 
enact H.R, 11970. 

But in the search for political victory 
in the cold war, is there danger of en- 
acting legislation which will weaken our 
economy and thus lead us further from 
the victory we seek? 

On the national, as opposed to any 
particular local scene, the answer is 
clearly in favor of the trade bill. 

For many years the United States has 
had a surplus in its balance-of-trade ac- 
count, In 1961 this surplus amounted 
to $5.4 billion, the difference between 
$19.9 billion in exports and $14.5 billion 
in imports. Unquestionably, more jobs 
and more business have resulted from 
exports and from those imports which 
support American business by providing 
essential raw materials than has been 
lost by that portion, approximately 40 
percent of imports which might be con- 
sidered competitive with American in- 
dustry. 

More liberalized trade would undoubt- 
edly stimulate both exports and imports. 
However, if the past can be considered 
a guide to the future, there is no reason 
to fear such an outcome. If American 
exports are compared to American im- 
ports for the last several years, it is clear 
that the ratio between the two has 
clustered around a value of 1.4.° This 
means that since approximately the end 
of the Second World War the United 
States has exported, on the average, 


U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, “Employment in Relation 
to U.S. Imports, 1960,” Washington, D.C., 1962, 
p. 6. 

American Enterprise Association, “Special 
Analysis, Foreign Trade: Part II, Economic 
Consequences of Trade Liberalization,” 
Washington, D.C., Mar. 5, 1962, pp. 32 and 33. 
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about $1.40 worth of merchandise for 
every dollar’s worth imported. If any- 
thing close to this ratio can be expected 
to hold for the future, and in view of the 
fact that 60 percent of imports do not 
compete with but actually support Amer- 
ican industry, then it is clear that any 
policy which seeks to inhibit the total 
volume of our foreign trade would not 
be good for American business. Con- 
versely, any policy which seeks to stimu- 
late exports and imports should be in 
the public economic interest. 

Because of the diversity of our econ- 
omy, I recognize the fact that there may 
be some congressional districts where 
competition from rising imports might, 
in the short term be damaging, despite 
the fact that other districts may be gain- 
ing more through increased export sales. 
Even in such districts, in a dynamic 
economy, with generally higher incomes 
and sales, there will in the longer haul 
be more jobs and more business for 
everyone. That is, the more rapidly the 
United States can expand its total trade 
the greater will be the rate of economic 
growth and the less time it will take, and 
the less painful it will be, to make nec- 
essary adjustments. Efforts to inhibit 
trade expansion will only delay the ad- 
justment process, not eliminate it. Some 
jobs are already lost—for whatever rea- 
son. The task is to make up these jobs 
and more. The only way to do this is 
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to expand total business, including ex- 
ports. 

For these reasons, at the national level, 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, repre- 
‘senting American business, and the AFL- 
CIO, representing American working 
men and women have endorsed the trade 
expansion bill of 1962. 

But what of the economic position of 
the district and the people who have 
elected me to represent them in Con- 
gress? Will my support for the bill be 
in their best interests? A Member of 
Congress in a district close to mine has, 
after extensive study, concluded that ex- 
panded exports and expanded imports 
would not be economically helpful to the 
people of his district. 

Because of this, and because of my 
own very real concern for the business 
and employment conditions in the 
Greater Pittsburgh area.‘ I have had an 
independent economic study made of the 
significance of the Nation’s trade policies 
for employment and business in the 
Pittsburgh metropolitan area.’ 

This study has led me to the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

First. The Pittsburgh region’s produc- 
tive capacity is greater than the domestic 
consumer market which it serves. 

Second. If the Pittsburgh region's 
business is to prosper and if its employ- 
ment is to increase, existing markets 
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must be expanded and new markets must 
be created. 

Third. Pittsburgh is an export city, 
selling not only to the rest of the coun- 
try, but to the rest of the world. In 
1960, Pittsburgh’s share of the Nation’s 
exports exceeded its share of the Na- 
tion’s employment by some 22 percent. 
This supports the contention that one of 
Pittsburgh’s best hopes for economic 
growth is through the continued expan- 
sion of her oversea sales. 

What are the important Pittsburgh 
manufacturing industries which con- 
tribute to the Nation’s exports and what 
do these exports mean in terms of Pitts- 
burgh employment and Pittsburgh busi- 
ness? 

Insofar as employment in manufac- 
turing is concerned, the annual average 
employed in Pittsburgh in 1960 was 
291,000.“ Ten industrial categories em- 
ploying 269,400 persons, or almost 93 
percent of the total, reported exports 
that year of at least $1 milion. In these 
export reporting industries an estimated 
29,600 jobs in the Pittsburgh area or 
about 11 percent of total employment, 
could probably be attributed either di- 
rectly or indirectly to production for ex- 
port.’ This is only an estimate, and is 
not meant to be used as a precise figure. 
It and similar estimates for each of the 
10 export reporting industrial categories 
are summarized in table I. 


TABLE I.—Pitisburgh employment in manufacturing as related to exports: 1960 


Other manufacturing industries: 
Apparel and related products 


Employment attributable 
to exports ! 


130, 000 „340 Lumber and wood products... 
29, 400 735 Furniture and fixtures... 
30; 100 is Pr Printing a d publishing-__ 
p an 
19, 300 826 : cone AO — — 
19, 200 269 
8, 500 731 ORE EAAS pran ON PE eN 
£700 . Total manufac Joymen 
‘otal man turing emplo t- 291, 000 
2. 100 88 146 Sin 
269, 400 29, 629 
Shinn attributable to exports were vod b Sources: Department o 4 Labor, 8 3 ed Statisti 


dustries reporting 
for 1960, 


Some interesting relationships emerge 
from these estimates. A total of about 
9,500 jobs in these Pittsburgh industries, 
or 3.7 percent of total employment in 
these industries may be attributed di- 
rectly to the production of goods in the 
form in which they were exported. An- 
other 20,000 jobs, or 7.7 percent of the 
total, can be indirectly attributed to ex- 
ports via production of the components 
or parts for more finished products 
which were then exported. 

I believe that these figures are quite 
reasonable. A Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics study * points out that five industry 


American Enterprise Association, “Special 
Analysis, Foreign Trade: Part II, Economic 
Consequences of Trade Liberalization,” 
Washington, D.C., Mar. 5, 1962, p. 6. 

*U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, “Domestic Employment At- 
tributable to Exports, 1960," Washington, 
D. O., January 1962, p. 3. 


groups stand out as making a heavy 
contribution to export employment. 
These are: primary metals, electrical 
machinery, nonelectrical machinery, 
chemicals, and transportation equip- 
ment. All 5 are among the 10 considered 
here and all are vitally important to the 
Pittsburgh economy. For three—pri- 
mary metals, machinery, and chemi- 
cals—export-related employment for the 
Nation as a whole amounted to more 
than 10 percent.’ 


The Greater Pittsburgh area includes 
Allegheny, Beaver, Washington, and West- 
moreland Counties, 

The study was prepared by Mrs. Jean 
Gray, of the Economics Department, Univer- 
sity of Maryland. Use was also made of 
Arthur Longini, “Region of Opportunity: In- 
dustrial Potential Along the Pittsburgh- 
Youngstown Axis,” the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie Railroad Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 1961. 

*Thid. 


“Domestic Em- 


What is more, some of our Pittsburgh 
industries, such as primary and fabri- 
cated metals and glass products, pro- 
vide the raw materials for more finished 
products so that the indirect effects on 
our employment are especially impor- 
tant. For instance, the Labor Depart- 


* Pittsburgh employment figures from the 
U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, U.S. Employment Service, 
Washington, D.C., June 15, 1962; U.S. figures 
from Board of Governors, Federal Reserve 
System, Federal Reserve Bulletin, Washing- 
ton, D.C., May 1962, p. 634; Pittsburgh re- 
ported exports from U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census, Current Indus- 
trial Reports, Washington, D.C., May 4, 1962, 
pp. 2; 20. 

7 Ibid., for Pittsburgh employment figures. 
Reported exports from U.S, Department of 
Commerce, “Export Origin Studies for Pitts- 
burgh Area Congressional Districts 21, 25-30," 
Washington, D.C., 1962. 
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ment study notes that “for every work- 
er making primary metals which are ex- 
ported there are on the average of about 
four and one half workers making pri- 
mary metals which are used in com- 
ponents of automobiles and machinery 
and other fabricated metal goods which 
are exported.” ” 

How about the value of exports for 


these important Pittsburgh industries? . 


Nationally, the six largest export indus- 
try groups were: nonelectrical machin- 
ery, $2.9 billion; chemicals and allied 
products, $1.8 billion; food and kindred 
products, $1.6 billion; primary metals, 
$1.1 billion; and electrical machinery, $1 
billion. Fabricated metal products; 
stone clay and glass products; instru- 
ments and related products; and petro- 
leum and coal products accounted for 
just under $1.7 billion for the country as 
a whole. 

Pittsburgh's share of these totals is 
substantial. For example, over 11 per- 
cent of the Nation’s reported exports of 
primary metals of all kinds came from 
the Pittsburgh area, as did 4.5 percent of 
the fabricated metal products, 4 per- 
cent of the stone, clay and glass exports, 
3 percent of the electrical machinery, 1.6 
percent of the nonelectrical machinery, 
and 1.1 percent of the chemical products. 
Although no estimates can be made of 
Pittsburgh’s share of food and transpor- 
tation exports, they did contribute 10 
percent and 17 percent respectively to 
total U.S. exports. Not only did Pitts- 
burgh contribute to this total, but the 
fact that these industries are also 
important customers for Pittsburgh glass 
and metal products of all kinds must be 
remembered. 

The total value of exports from Pitts- 
burgh can only be estimated. The value 
reported to the Census Bureau for 1960 
Was $212.2 million, but this understates 
the total substantially because manu- 
facturers may not know that some of 
their buyers intend to export. For this 
reason I have made some estimates of 
the total value of Pittsburgh exports 
which are based on the Department of 
Commerce data. The reported and esti- 
mated values for some Pittsburgh in- 
dustrial categories are included in the 
following table: 


TABLE I1.—Reportea and estimated total 
value of exports, Pittsburgh, 1960 
{In millions of dollars} 


Primary metal products 
Nonolectrio— 
Electrical 8 
Chemicals and allied 8 
Bion: diy ama ss ic 
ne, ass 
ind kindred p 


Food —— ra 
uipment.___ 
88 — 5 related ee 


» Ibid., p. 4. 
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of $15,450,000,000 of OE manufactured exports 
valued f.0.b. 33 The total value ofe: 

which the survey a pated to different geogra 

regions and States (but not to metropolitan areas) was 
estimated using specifications supplied by the O of 
Business E The difference between reported 
and estimated figures would be accounted ford chiefly by 
purchasers whose intent to was not known to the 
o who were not asked 


to re) 
these estimates were made by multi 


g reported 
Pittsburgh exports by the ratio of to — reported 
exports for the Commonwealth of lvania to each 
of the major industrial categories. Of the various 
alternative methods ion moors Pe 8 tes are 
the mast conservative which could be 


? Reported value — d — — fi one the Pittsbu 
area were not availa 4 categorics, nor 
rubber and plastic — eee manufacturin, 
The latter 2 amounted to less than $1,000,000 
t of Commerce estimates for the other 4 are 


as follows; 
Million 
‘Transportation equipment 88-89. 9 
Petroleum and coal products... - 5-0.9 
Food and kin: oducts. 
Instruments and related -4.9 
Department of Commerce, Ex t Origin Studies for 


Pittsburgh arca congressional tricts, 21, 25, 
27-30, Washington, D.C., 1962. ah 25 
These industries together account for ns 2 percent of 
reported Pittsburgh exports. The te pe for 
them are given the same 
estimated value for total exports using 
system is only slightly larger than the total re 
for the congressional districts of $256,800,000 and 
stantially. more conservative than the $317,200,000 thet 
would have been generated by ap; pplying the ratio for 
Pennsylvania totals ti to Pittsburgh reported exports. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 2 85 
Census, Current Industrial Reports, Washington, D. 
May 4, 1962. 


These estimates are probably on the 
conservative side, but combined with my 
estimates of export related employment, 
help to show just how important to 
Pittsburgh is her share of American ex- 
port markets. Estimated export sales 
for Pittsburgh in 1960 for the 10 most 
important manufacturing industries 
were in the order of $266 million. Pri- 
mary metals take the lead for Pittsburgh 
with exports estimated close to $113 
million. 

But what of the future? Can we in 
Pittsburgh expect new jobs and a larger 
volume of sales to be generated by more 
liberalized trade? Can we in Pittsburgh 
utilize our unused capacity by competing 
in world markets or must we settle for 
the lower employment and lower busi- 
ness levels induced by protectionism? 
In short, is the United States able to ex- 
port the products which we in Pitts- 
burgh produce, and can we expect the 
quantity and value of these exports, 
hence job opportunities, to increase with 
more 11 trade? 

I made an examination of the export 
history for some of the products of 
Pittsburgh industry. Table III shows 
the value and the percent of domestic 
shipments which were exported in 1958 
for some U.S. exports. These export 
products are particularly important to 
Pittsburgh because we in Pittsburgh ei- 
ther make them ourselves or the firms 
which do make them have one or more 
manufacturing plants located in the 
Pittsburgh area. In other words, if not 
all of the items included are made in 
Pittsburgh, our plants supply the parts 
and industrial raw materials for the 
finished products which are exported by 
other plants of the same company. In- 
cidentally, for every item but 4 of the 
56 included in the table, imports account 
for 1 percent or less of total sales in the 
United States. 

In Pittsburgh steel comes first. Pitts- 
burgh is the steel capital of the world— 
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and steel is Pittsburgh’s largest source 
of industrial employment. Almost 19,- 
000 out of Pittsburgh’s total of about 
130,000 jobs in steel could be attributed 
to exports in 1960. The primary com- 
petition for American steel in foreign 
markets today comes from Western 
European countries, 


Selected manufactured exports important to 
the Pittsburgh, Pa., economic area Value 
and percent of shipments exported, United 
States, 1958 


4 

8 piling, 
and alloy 42.9 7 
Stool pipe and tubes 1 156.1 9 
Alloy and carbon steel. 114.0 10 

bar tags Leet oll coun- D 

pect 5 16 

Cold Tollea sheet, strip, 
plate, bar -w52 72.1 3 
Other steel mill products. 20.7 2¹ 

2. Fabricated metal products: 

Fabricated plate work. 118.9 7 

Steel power boilers and 
— to este eaagiel 45.7 u 

Heat exchangers and 
condensers. .......--- 34.5 18 
Fabricated steel, n. e. . 20. 3 5 

Valves and pipe fittings... 107.3 9 

Fabricated struci 
and steel 40.9 3 

3. Electrical machinery: 

adio, TV, communica- 
tions goods 195.1 10 

Electronic communica- 

tion equipment except 
broadcast.........---.- 123.4 31 

Radio, TV, broadcast 
equipme pment NSE 12.8 uw 

Railway signals and at- 
tachmentis snua 7.4 18 

Motors, generators, and 
A 95.7 7 

Switchboard and switch 
gear apparatus 52. 0 13 

Power switches and cur- 
rent ERE 19.7 13 

E de- 
8 30.4 5 

Industrial controls and 

— — 18.8 4 

Transformers 15.3 4 

shh a industrial 
Power e os H 

‘ower capacitors. ...-..- a 
Rectifying a — — 5.5 8 
4. * rod and glass prod- 
Fireclay, bricks, and n z 
clay, an 
A EEEO 9.6 13 
High temperature re. 
fractory cement 3.1 17 

Glass containers... ..--.--.- 2.6 3 

Lighting and 
glassware ?_..-.......... 16.9 13 

Porcelain. electrical sup- 

3 

ypes . 
5. Machinery, except electric: 

Construction. = mog 
se re ea and equip- 

— Be x EE 675.9 28 

Oilfield ney. and 

Metals — n = 
fe working machinery, 

(UA Ra Tal 130.3 26 
Roiling mill machinery.. 101.2 Ea] 

Metal cutting machine 
tools and parts 12. 100.6 17 

Steam turbi en 
turbogenerators, an 
o 66.7 9 

General industrial equip- 

8 S 51,6 9 
‘ower equip- 
. 35.3 6 

Conveying equipment 28.2 8 

Industrial ovens, 

— 21.1 13 
Footnotes at end of table, 
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Selected manufactured exports important to 
the Pittsburgh, Pa., economic area—Value 
and percent of shipments exported, United 
States, 1958—Continued 


Value of eirp 
e 
at total ship- 
Uni men 
a | mas 
1958 
` Mion 
6. Chemical and altied prod- 
ucts: 
c materials $241.0 6 
Miscellaneous chemical 
produc 107. 5 15 
Ind 
ols a 91.1 
Weed killers 55.7 16 
Alkalies and chlorines 21.9 5 
> ic 20.3 5 
Motor vehicles an: 
ment 1, 240. 3 9 
Trucks, bus bodies ao- 
cessories and parts. 490, 7 21 
Motor coaches 21.6 22 
Trucks, new 17.8 16 
Railroad equipment . 203. 2 20 
Locomotives... ....-.-- 140. 3 4 
8, Coal and petroleum prod- 
Lubricating olls .-.-.---- 105. 6 25 
88 — 13.0 13 
Other finished petroleum 
eu 55. 5 13 
Micro crystalline wax 13.9 16 
Paraffin wax .......- 11.5 5 
Petrolatum. .-..-n-s=--e 6.1 27 
Instruments and related 
products: Scientific instru- 
ments, mechanical meas- 
So devices, and auto- 
matic temperature controls. 149, 2 9 


Im of steel pipes and tubes amounted to 2 per- 
cent of domestic supply. 

Imports amounted to 2 percent of domestic supply. 

+ Imports amounted to 3 percent of domestic supply. 

‘Imports account for 4 percent of domestic supply, 
almost exclusively passenger cars. 


Sources are: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Ce “U.S, Commodity Exports and Imports 
as Related to Output: 1958," Washington, D. C., 1962, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
.S. Commodity Exports as Related to Output: 1958,” 
Washington, 1961, Us. Department of Gan 
— Now ain 2s ae OEI, TATAY 
County),” Washington, B. G. 1902. : 

At the current time the United States 
can probably serve an increased foreign 
market more easily than can the Western 

pean countries. The latter have 
little unused capacity of either capital 
or labor which can be employed to in- 
crease the supply of these goods for 
their own or other markets. In contrast, 
the United States generally, and Pitts- 
burgh particularly, has unemployed la- 
bor and plant which can be used to pro- 
duce for export markets. 

The steel industry is presently oper- 
ating well below capacity and the rate 
of unemployment is high. New and ex- 
Panding markets are the best cures for 
these ills. There are markets abroad 
for the steel Pittsburgh produces. In 
1960, for example, Pittsburgh’s primary 
metal exports, which for us mean steel, 
were estimated to be almost $113 mil- 
lion. Jones & Laughlin, with a plant in 
Pittsburgh, reported that 4 percent of 
their total shipments went abroad that 
year. In fact in 1958 about 4 percent 
of all U.S. blast furnace and steel mill 
Products, including 9 percent of steel 
Pipes and tubes, were exported. In 1960, 
Pittsburgh supplied about 11 percent of 
the U.S. total exports of these goods. In 
addition, among the fabricated metals 
Such as platework of various kinds, some 
7 percent was exported in 1958, including 
18 percent of the heat exchangers and 
Condensers. About 1,900 jobs in Pitts- 
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burgh were related to exports of fabri- 
cated metals and exports were estimated 
at just over $23 million for 1960. 

But this does not tell the whole story. 
Pittsburgh not only exports steel and 
steel products, but supplies the rest of 
the country with the industrial raw ma- 
terials and industrial machinery made 
from steel which are used to produce 
finished products for both domestic and 
foreign buyers. This means that we in 
Pittsburgh have a twofold interest in, 
for example, the machinery and trans- 
portation equipment industries: That of 
a producer in these industries and that 
of a supplier to them. About 3,500 jobs 
in Pittsburgh and better than 350,000 
jobs in the United States are estimated 
as being related to exports of these steel- 
using goods. In 1958 the United States 
exported about 28 percent of its con- 
struction and mining machinery, 35 per- 
cent of its oilfield machinery, and 40 
percent of its rolling mill machinery. 
Each of these is produced by Pittsburgh 
firms and the value of Pittsburgh ex- 
ports in 1960 is estimated at about $47 
million. 

We in Pittsburgh also supply the 
transportation industry, which accounts 
for about 17 percent of total U.S. ex- 
ports, with a wide variety of both auto- 
motive and railroad equipment. Pitts- 
burgh not only exports directly—over $5 
million worth in 1960—but also sells to 
domestic producers who in turn depend 
upon foreign markets for a substantial 
portion of their total sales. For ex- 
ample, 20 percent of the railroad equip- 
ment sold in 1958 went overseas, along 
with 64 percent of the diesel locomotives, 

Pittsburgh also produces electrical ma- 
chinery, and in fact, is the Nation’s sec- 
ond most important center for the pro- 
dretion of heavy electrical machinery. 
By 1960 the electrical machinery industry 
was Pittsburgh's third largest manufac- 
turing employer, following only the pri- 
mary and fabricated metals industries. 
Over 2,000 jobs in our area can probably 
be attributed to this industry’s exports 
that year. In fact the Westinghouse 
Electric Co. reported that 6 percent of 
its consolidated sales were outside the 
United States. Among products manu- 
factured by Pittsburgh companies, U.S. 
export figures show that 13 percent of 
switchgear apparatus, 31 percent of elec- 
tronic communications equipment and 
18 percent of railway signals and attach- 
ments were exported in 1958. In 1960 
Pittsburgh exports for these and other 
goods of the industry amounted to an 
estimated $29 million in sales. 

Pittsburgh may specialize in metals 
and machinery products, but her indus- 
try is more diversified. For instance, we 
produce a variety of chemical products, 
many of which are important export 
commodities. Estimated Pittsburgh ex- 
ports of these goods amounted to about 
$20 million for 1960. For example, the 
American Cyanamid Co, with a plant in 
our area reported that 16 percent of 
their total sales went to customers out- 
side the United States and Canada that 
year. We also produce coal and petro- 
leum products, such as lubricating oils 
and greases, 25 and 13 percent of which 
for the United States as a whole, were 
exported in 1958. Together these two in- 
dustries employed about 10,600 persons 
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of whom something like 1,300, or about 
12 percent could attribute their jobs 
either directly or indirectly to produc- 
tion for export. We in Pittsburgh also 
exported at least $1 million worth of food ` 
products, and at least another $1 million 
in instruments of various kinds, partic- 
ularly automatic temperature control 
devices. Of these latter, 9 percent of all 
U.S. manufacturers’ shipments were ex- 
ported in 1958. At least 1,000 Pittsburgh 
jobs are probably related to the exports 
of these two industries. 

Last, but certainly not least, Pitts- 
burgh's fourth largest source of indus- 
trial employment, the stone, clay, and 
glass products industry with over 20,000 
employees in 1960 must be considered, 
Here we recognize that there are some 
commodities which are facing serious 
competition from imports. At this point 
a few reminders are in order. First, pro- 
viding the President with the authority 
to negotiate for mutually advantageous 
tariff concessions does not mean irre- 
sponsible or unilateral tariff cutting on 
the part of the United States. American 
negotiators must be prepared to drive 
hard bargains. Secondly, the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962 contains safeguards 
to protect American workers and Amer- 
ican industry when import competition 
threatens serious injury. Thirdly, on 
the Tariff Commission's recommenda- 
tion, the President last March ordered 
import duties raised on cylinder, crown, 
and sheet glass. Finally, some products 
of the stone, clay, and glass industry can 
and do find important markets abroad 
and do not face import competition. 
Pittsburgh accounted for 4 percent of 
the Nation’s exports of these commod- 
ities in 1960. Among them, 9 percent of 
the Nation’s shipments of refractories 
were exported in 1958, as were 17 percent 
of shipments of refractory cement and 
8 percent of porcelain electronic sup- 
plies. Imports for each of these were 
less than 1 percent of domestic American 
supply. Despite the fact that 2 percent 
of total purchases of lighting and elec- 
tronic glassware were imported, rever- 
theless the United States did export 13 
percent of total shipments of this item. 

The foregoing demonstrates that U.S, 
export markets are of vital importance 
to the Pittsburgh area. They are impor- 
tant today because of the employment 
and the volume of sales they already 
generate. They are important for the 
future because of the opportunity for ex- 
panded sales which they offer. 

The task of expanding export sales 
will be made easier if Congress provides 
the tools for the United States to nego- 
tiate mutually advantages tariff conces- 
sions in a world of generally expanding 
and more liberalized trade. 

Moreover, in addition to the jobs and 
profits which growing export markets 
should generate, there are a number of 
other indirect effects from trade expan- 
sion which are of importance to every 
American workingman and consumer. 
First, every workingman gains by hav- 
ing available to him a wider selection 
of consumer goods at lower prices than 
would be the case without access to for- 
eign markets and products. Second, 
studies have shown that export indus- 
tries pay substantially higher wages than 
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do those which are import competing.” 
This means that expanding total trade 
should create more jobs in the higher 
wage industries. Finally, the American 
economy is complex and dynamic, and 
depends upon an intricate network of 
transportation, marketing and financial 
activities. Both imports and exports 
create more job opportunities for all 
those employed in such activities in the 
sense that these jobs depend upon the 
total volume of business transactions 
which take place. Increased trade 
means increased transportation. That 
will result in more jobs for the truckers 
and railroad workers who carry the 
freight and those who load it. Increased 
trade means more jobs in the offices, 
banks, insurance companies, accounting 
firms and law offices which record, fi- 
nance, insure and carry out the moun- 
tain of work and the myriad tasks which 
service American business enterprise. 
Hence, in the Pittsburgh area, in addi- 
tion to the 300,000 or so persons engaged 
in manufacturing, every one of the ap- 
proximately 570,000 other jobholders, 
whether they are among the better than 
154,000 in the retail and wholesale 
trades, the 115,000 in the other service 
industries, the 40,000 in transportation 
or the 32,000-plus in finance or insur- 
ance has a vital stake in the enactment 
of this bill and in the expansion of U.S. 
exports, which I feel conficent will fol- 
low from the future negotiations for 
trade liberalization which enactment of 
this bill will make possible. 

I am convinced that world trade will 
grow at a faster rate than purely do- 
mestic trade. I believe that the people 
of Pittsburgh, plagued by high unem- 
ployment, want to participate in this 
economic growth. The Congress can 
prevent the United States from partici- 
pating in this growth by defeating H.R. 
11970. 

On the other hand, by enacting the 
trade expansion bill, Congress can give 
business the opportunity to participate 
in growing world markets and provide 
added job opportunities for our people. 

Mr. Chairman, the people of Pitts- 
burgh and people of the United States 
will benefit economically if we enact HR. 
11970. In the struggle against the inter- 
national Communist conspiracy, the free 
world will be unified and strengthened 
2 we enact H.R. 11970. I urge its adop- 

on. 


u Irving B. Kravis, “Wages and Foreign 
Trade,” Review of Economics and Statistics, 
February 1956, pp. 14-30. Beatrice N. Vac- 
cara, “Employment and Output in Protected 
Manufacturing Industries,” the Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D.C., 1960, pp. 62-66. 


Senior Citizens 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1962 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
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article entitled “Senior Citizens” by 
Dean McNaughton, editor of the Pekin 
(III.) Times, and appearing in the June 
26 editon of that newspaper, be re- 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

From the Pekin (II.) Times, June 26, 1962] 
SENIOR CITIZENS 
(By Dean McNaughton) 

The Kerr-Mills bill and private health 
plans will care for health needs of the elder- 
ly, without Government meddling. 

Senior citizens of 1962 have money in the 
bank. Ninety-three percent owe no medi- 
cal bills. Sixty-seven percent own homes 
free of mortgage. Medium income, per 
family, is $3,000 a year. Senior citizens, as 
a group, make $30 billion a year. 

In the long run would this group get more 
for their medical money through private 
health plans, or a nationwide network of 
Government bureaucrats? 

Let’s take a look at the nonprofit Blue 
Cross (and Blue Shield) plan. Costs $11.30 
a month. Members pay “co-op” $3 a day 
of hospital bill. 

It pays semiprivate room in full, for 30 
days each admission. Meals, drugs, lab, op- 
erating room, physical therapy, etc., paid in 
full. There’s an allowance for operations, 
and surgery in doctors’ offices. There's a 90- 
day waiting period between 30-day admis- 
sions. There’s a 180-day waiting period 
(new members) for preexisting conditions. 

More and broader private medical plans 
are available, at higher premium, both 
cheaper and better than Government medi- 
cine. 


Kansas Farm Organizations in Support 
of H.R. 11222 Farm Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 29, 1962 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, several 
farm organizations in my State sent a 
telegram to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture on June 26, in behalf of the de- 
feated farm bill. I would like to have 
this telegram included in the daily pro- 
ceedings of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD so 
that all my colleagues will know the 
position which these organizations take 
on this defeated bill. 

The telegram follows: 


TOPEKA, KANS., 
June 26, 1962. 


ORVILLE FREEMAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Family farmers who understand the eco- 
nomics involved in the defeated farm legis- 
lation and those who are familiar with the 
farm-led, farm-fed depression of the 1930's 
are grateful for the effort and determination 
you put forth and are putting forth in their 
behalf. 

Your efforts are nothing more than an 
attempt to obtain legislation which would 
make it possible for farmers to manage sup- 
plies in the same manner that has become 
commonplace in most segments of the 
economy. 

We feel certain that in your efforts to raise 
farm income and reduce the cost of farm 
programs to the taxpayer, the support of 
Congressman J. FLOYD BREEDING is most 
helpful. 


June 29 


The Kansas State Grange, the Kansas 
Association of Wheatgrowers, the Kansas 
Farmers Union, and the Kansas Grain Mar- 
keting Cooperatives indicated their support 
of this approach at a meeting held at Hutch- 
inson, Kans., February 14, 1962. 

Many of the people, unfortunately some 
were farmers, who applauded the defeat of 
the McNary-Haugen farm bill in the late 
1920's by the veto of then President Calvin 
Coolidge found themselves on relief rolls only 
a few short years later. 

They were forced there as the result of a 
depression which was “triggered off“ by the 
lack of farm purchasing power, which the 
vetoed McNary-Haugen bill would have cor- 
rected. 

Your courageous and continued work to 
obtain helpful farm legislation gives us 
courage that history will not repeat itself in 
this instance. 

MARTIN J. BYREN, 
President, Kansas Farmers Union. 
Harry COLGLAZIER, 
Master, Kansas State Grange. 
P. J. NASH, 
General Manager, Farmers Union Co- 
operative Marketing Association. 
ANSON HORNING, 
President, Kansas Association of 
Wheatgrowers. 


Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a very interesting and informative com- 
munication in this morning’s mail from 
one of my constituents who has just re- 
turned from an extensive trip abroad. 

Traveling as he did, without diplomatic 
or congressional recognition, I would 
frankly place a great deal of credence in 
the first-hand observations of this cor- 
respondent, who is a longtime and highly 
respected resident of Catskill, N.Y. 

I would like to bring his reactions to 
foreign aid to the attention of our col- 
leagues and include his letter at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The letter follows: 

CATSKILL, N. Y., June 27, 1962. 
The Honorable J. ERNEST WHARTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN WHARTON: I cannot 
resist writing to you about a recent terribly 
disturbing experience that I had overseas. 

On March 14, 1962, my wife and I dis- 
embarked from New York as passengers on 
the MV Johan van Oldenbarnevelt of the 
Nederland Royal Dutch Mail Line for a trip 
around the world. There were approximately 
1,000 passengers, all of 1 class, most of 
whom were Dutch, English, Australian, New 
Zealanders and approximately 80 Americans. 

In the main, the passengers were people 
of modest means who were either retired, or 
small business or working people. Except 
for a period of time spent in England, 
France, and Italy, where we again picked up 
the boat, we spent all our time on board, 
excluding the limited stays on shore at the 
ports of call. 

After leaving Italy, the ports of call were 
Port Said and Suez; Colombo, Ceylon; Free- 
mantle, Melbourne and Sydney, Australia; 
Wellington, New Zealand; Tahiti; Balboa, 
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Panama; Cristobal, C.Z. and then Port Ever- 
glades, Fla., on June 9, 1962. 

In spite of all that our country has done 
and is doing for most foreign countries, I 
found a very disappointing prevailing at- 
mosphere of ungratefulness and, in fact, 
in some instances, resentment against the 
United States. Some of the Australians and 
New Zealanders even had the colossal nerve 
to say, that our country came into the last 
World War when it was almost over and 
after we had made all the money on the 
war that was carried on by the others up to 
that point. Some also had the temerity to 
say, that if our country has as much as it 
does, some of it must have been taken from 
them. 

I tried, within reasonable bounds, to con- 
vey to these people how wrong they were, 
but found the Dutch, British, Australian, 
and New Zealanders most difficult. In addi- 
tion thereto, I found that there was very 
little loyalty on the part of the Australians 
to England. 

It is shocking to think that, after all the 
American lives that were sacrificed and all 
the untold property, equipment and funds 
that we furnished and are furnishing the 
world over, that there is so little grateful- 
ness expressed or demonstrated. I did find 
Warmth among the Italians who appear to 
be one of the few people who appreciate the 
United States. 

When a good part of the taxes imposed 
against Americans eventually goes overseas 
to these various countries in the form of aid, 
under the prevailing circumstances, I see 
no purpose in continuing that program when 
those who receive it don't appreciate it and 
are, in fact, ready to “bite the hand that 
feeds them.“ True, perhaps a good part of 
the fault lies in our fallure to set up an ap- 
propriate agency in these various countries 
to properly administer those funds from the 
inception and to properly bring to the at- 
tention of the recipients thereof what they 
Were receiving and that we were furnishing 
it. However, I am afraid that setting up 
such an agency today will not overcome the 
harm that has been done, Therefore, after 
Matured meditation, I have come to the con- 
sidered conclusion, that we are wasting un- 
told fortunes upon these ungrateful people 
to the unnecessary burden of our own. 

Whether we help these people or not at 
this time is not going to buy what we have 
hoped for. I therefore recommend, that we 
terminate further assistance to them and 
lighten the burden and responsibility of our 
own citizens. 

I have gratuitously served of the Greene 
County Board of the US. Selective Service 
System in various capacities for approxi- 
mately 20 years past and various members 
of my family have served in the military of 
our country. I therefore have only the best 
interests of our country at heart and I regret 
the necessity of writiing to you in the vein 
that I have. 

Sincerely yours, 
N. JOSEPH FRIEDMAN. 


Through Right to Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1962 
Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
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from the German News, 

Germany: 

THROUGH Ricur to Peace—400,000 SUDETEN 
GERMANS ATTEND ANNUAL RALLY AT FRANK- 
FURT 


This year’s Sudeten German Day, held at 
Frankfurt/Main between June 5 and June 
11. 1962, was a magnificent sight. Guests 
from all parts of Europe and more than 
400,000 Sudeten Germans attended the an- 
nual rally, which stood under the motto 
“Through Right to Peace.” Neutral observ- 
ers were particularly impressed by the mass 
attendance of young people. 

Main speakers at the rally were Federal 
Minister Dr. Ing. Hans Christoph Seebohm, 
the president of the Sudeten German Associ- 
ation; Wenzel Jaksch MdB, the president of 
the Federal Assembly of the Sudeten German 
Association; Ministerpriisident Dr. Georg 
August Zinn of Hesse; Werner Bockelmann, 
the lord mayor of Frankfurt; Federal Mini- 
ster Hans-Joachim von Merkatz on behalf 
of the Federal Government; Minister Hein- 
rich Schneider on behalf of the State gov- 
ernment of Hesse; Minister Walter Stain on 
behalf of the Bavarian State government; 
Dr. Franz Böhm, chairman of the National 
Executive of the Sudeten-German Associa- 
tion and Dr. Hans Kriiger MdB, president of 
the Union of Expellees. 

FOR A UNITED EUROPE 

The matin political points, as expressed by 
the various speakers, can be summed up as 
follows: 

1. The Sudeten German question has not 
been settled by the expulsion of the Sudeten 
Germans from their homeland. The expul- 
sion was illegal and must be restituted in 
such a peaceful manner, that new injustice 
will not be inflicted upon other people. 

2. Restitution of the expulsion means: 
Repatriation of the expellees i.e. realization 
of the right to their homeland (right of 
domicile). 

3. The expellee’s right to their homeland 
can only be regarded as having been realized 
when all political and human freedoms have 
been restored and secured in that area. 

4. Besides the right of domicile the prin- 
ciple of self-determination is to be adhered 
to 
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5. The right of self-determination is a 
comprehensive idea; in this particular case 
it admits various territorial solutions. 

6. The Sudeten Germans extend a brother- 
ly hand to the Czech and Slovak people, who 
are forced to live under Communist rule. 

7. A just and lasting solution must guar- 
antee freedom and human rights to the 
Czechs, Slovaks, and the other nations in 
central and eastern Europe, 

8. The Sudeten Germans despise all crimes 
committed by the Nazi regime against their 
Czech neighbors and all other human beings. 

9. The Sudeten Germans in the German 
Federal Republic are grateful to God Al- 
mighty that—unlike their countrymen on 
the other side of the Iron Curtain—they are 
not forced to live under a brutal dictator- 
ship. The Federal Republic is a free country 
allied with the other nations of the free 
world. The Sudeten Germans are convinced 
that the other free nations will support their 
struggle for peace, Justice, and human rights. 

10. Western alliance and the political, eco- 
nomic integration of Western Europe are 
prerequisites for a European solution of the 
pending central and eastern European prob- 
lems on the basis of democracy, freedom, 
and the right of self-determination. 

11. Their final aim is a united free Europe 
on the basis of equality, good neighborhood, 
and a true partnership between all nations, 

COMMUNIST ATTACKS 

At the eve of the Frankfurt rally the Com- 
munist regime in Czechoslovakia started a 
new campaign directed against the Sudeten 
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Germans and the free part of Germany. 
Communist-run radio stations and newspa- 
pers attacked the Sudeten Germans and 
called it a “Nazi provocation“ to hold the 
Sudeten rally at the same time as the Lidice 
commemoration festivities in Czechoslo- 
vakia. This, of course, is a mere coincidence, 
for the Sudeten Germans have held their 
annual rally at Whitsun for 14 years. In 
any case, the Sudeten Germans had nothing 
to do with the shooting of male inhabitants 
of Lidice village during the war. 

In a speech at Lidice, Antonin Novotny, 
President of Czechoslovakia and chief of the 
Czech Communist Party, accused the Ger- 
man Federal Republic of preparing a mili- 
tary aggression against Czechoslovakia and 
“other Socialist countries.” He called the 
Sudeten Germans “revanchists and Fascists” 
and insinuated that they are full of hatred 
for the people of Czechoslovakia. What a 
pack of lies. 

At Frankfurt, the direct opposite was 
proved when the Sudeten Germans welcomed 
as their guests of honor distinguished rep- 
resentatives of the Czech and Slovak people, 
as well at of the other nations of central 
and eastern Europe. 


Philippine War Damage Claims 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUND T 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 29, 1962 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, when I 
was in Manila in December 1960 I dis- 
cussed with a friend of mine, Mr. P. W. 
Reeves, the war damage payments bill 
to pay the remaining 22% percent of 
each individual claim. The purpose of 
the Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 1946 
was to pay to each claimant for prop- 
erty losses suffered in the Philippines as 
a result of the war with Japan, It was 
soon discovered that the $400 million 
authorized by the Act of 1946 was insuffi- 
cient to pay 100 percent of each claim. 
A decision was reached to pay each indi- 
vidual claimant 75 percent of each claim. 
Only 52% percent of each claim was paid 
in 1946 and for the past several years— 
commencing in 1950—several bills have 
been introduced in the Congress to pay 
the remaining 22 percent to each 
claimant. Mr. Reeves wrote me on June 
15 and I think this communication con- 
tains information which will be of inter- 
est to all Members of the Congress at this 
time. I ask unanimous consent to have 
the letter printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MANILA, ii 
June 15, 1962. 
Hon. Kart E. Munor, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Kari: When the $73 million war dam- 
age bill, sponsored by Representative Za- 
BLOCKI, was defeated in the House on May 22, 
1962, by a vote of 201 to 171 (with 65 House 
Members not voting), one of the statements 
made in general debate on the House floor 
by an opponent of the Zablocki bill was that 
$1,284 million in obligations and commit- 
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ments to the Philippines had been made 
during the period from 1945 to 1961. Op- 
ponents of the war damage bill now pending 
in the U.S. Congress to authorize payment 
of the remaining 22% percent of each claim 
have said a great deal about the assistance 
which has been given to the Philippines. 

Certainly there can be no doubts in the 
minds of Senators and Representatives at 
Washington as to the loyalty and devotion 
of the Filipino people to the United States 
of America. Ample proof of the wisdom of 
the American policy toward the Philippines 
has been furnished during the last 60 years. 
The Philippines will always stand by Amer- 
ica as a devoted and unflinching ally. A 
receipt in blood for all that America has 
done for the Philippines has been given many 
times, America has received excellent di- 
vidends for the financial assistance and 
materials sent to the Philippines. 

For the money and materials sent to the 
Philippines, you have a strong ally and one 
that will never waver in loyalty to the United 
States of America. Look at the other coun- 
tries where millions and millions—yes, bil- 
Mons—of the taxpayers money has been 
squandered and utterly wasted. North Viet- 
nam today is as red“ as Red China. Cam- 
bodia and South Vietnam are powerless to 
do anything for the United States and the 
rest of the free world. In Laos the Com- 
munists have a wedge that is being used to 
dismember a terrific portion of southeast 
Asia. Not one of these countries ever helped 
America in any crisis; and not one of them 
is able to help America now. 


Many people have gained a wrong impres- 
sion about the assistance which America has 
given to the Philippines in the past. Money 
and materials sent to the Philippines in the 
past can be listed in five different cate- 
gories: (1) Military, air, naval, and civilian 
installations of the United States in the 
Philippines during and after liberation from 
the Japanese; (2) war damage payments in 
1946, which included a huge staff with large 
salaries, wages, and operating expenses; (3) 
veterans’ pensions and other benefit pay- 
ments, which included salaries, wages, and 
operating expenses of a very large staff at 
the U.S. veterans’ facility in Manila; (4) 
war surplus properties transferred to the 
Philippines, which included a large staff of 
high-salaried people from America; (5) ac- 
tual cost of military equipment which was 
sent to the Philippines during occupation 
by the Japanese and after liberation from 
the Japanese. 

A brief study of these five above-men- 
tioned categories will reveal startling facts. 
Category 1: The expenses of the U.S. Armed 
Forces in the Philippines cannot be listed as 
a gift to the Filipino people. America was 
fighting for her very life as well as for the 
Philippines. Category 2: The Philippine 
War Damage Commission in Manila, was 
created by the United States for the purpose 
of handling of the private property claims 
of the Filipino people. The Commission was 
not well organized and the payment of 
claims was hurriedly made without sufficient 
investigation to determine the merit of each 
claim, In determining the payments, the War 
Damage Commission used as a basis the de- 
preciated prewar values and not the cost of 
replacement at prices prevailing in 1946 and 
thereafter. At the time the payments were 
made the cost of replacement was almost 
three times the cost of the property in 1941 
when the Japanese struck. For example, if 
the owner of a sawmill destroyed in 1941 
received from the War Damage Commission 
the sum of 4,000 pesos, the cost of replace- 
ment of the sawmill in 1946 or 1947 approxi- 
mated 12,000 pesos. The sawmill owner, 
therefore, was compelled to borrow 8,000 
pesos (the difference between the cost of 
4,000 pesos in 1940 or 1941 and 12,000 pesos, 
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the cost of replacement in 1946 or 1947) in 
order to get back into business. Category 
3: The veterans’ benefit payments were im- 
mediately spent by the veterans and their 
families for consumer goods. That money 
went straight back to America. Category 
4: Transferring the surplus property over 
to the Philippine Government was adminis- 
tered by a very large staff of American au- 
thorities, A considerable amount of this 
surplus property found its way into the 
hands of private individuals. Much of the 
surplus property was lost through theft from 
the warehouses and by dishonest bookkeep- 
ing. The actual value of this Army surplus 
property was greatly exaggerated. It was 
estimated by many leading businessmen 
(American and Filipino business leaders) 
that the total value of all the surplus prop- 
erty transferred to the Phillippines amounted 
to less than $25 million. The U.S. Govern- 
ment decided that it would be very foolish 
and unbusinesslike to attempt to return all 
of that heavy equipment to America, The 
labor unions and workers would have yelled 
“bloody murder” if that surplus property 
left in the Philippines had been returned to 
America to flood the market with all kinds 
of heavy equipment. The Army surplus 
property which was given to the Philippine 
Government was scattered throughout the 
entire Philippines. Assembling all this sur- 
plus property together and finding purchas- 
ers was quite a headache for the Philippine 
Government. In effecting the sale of some 
of this surplus property a lot of time was 
required and considerable expense involved. 
The proceeds from the sale of the surplus 
went to the RFC of the Philippines where it 
helped some to rebuild their homes and 
others to rehabilitate some of the smaller 
industries. Category 5: The military equip- 
ment—particularly the heavy surplus mate- 
rials—given to the Philippines by the U.S. 
Government was of no value insofar as eco- 
nomic improvement and rehabilitation was 
concerned. 

I have tried to point out that much of 
the aid given to the Philippines did not 
contribute toward the long-range rehabili- 
tation of the country. After liberation from 
the Japanese, the most serious problem and 
the problem which required foremost atten- 
tion was the procurement of clothing, shel- 
ter, medicines, and food for the sick and 
destitute and the hungry and homeless Fili- 
pinos. The task of rehabilitating commerce 
and the destroyed industries had to receive 
secondary attention. 

The transformation from an agrarian 
country to an industrialized country requires 
a lot of time, effort, and sacrifice on the 
part of the people. The Filipinos are striv- 
ing to make new paths toward economic sta- 
bility and abundance. This new industriali- 
zation program has cut heavily into the 
U.S. dollar reserves of the country. New 
industries in the Philippines required U.S. 
dollars for payment of machinery, et cetera. 
The U.S. dollars authorized by the $73 mil- 
lion war damage bill now pending in the 
US. Co will greatly help the economy 
of the Philippines at this time. 

The promises made by the late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt to the Filipino peo- 
ple in 1941 and in 1943 to make full restitu- 
tion for property losses have not been ful- 
filled. The promise made in 1946 that 75 
percent of each claim would be paid has not 
been fulfilled. An acknowledgment of the 
war damage debt was made when 52½ per- 
cent of each claim was paid in 1946. The 
claimants who received the 52% percent in 
1946 are certainly entitled to payment of 
the remaining unpaid 2214 percent of their 
claims. 

With my kindest personal regards, I re- 


í Sincerely, 
P. W. Reeves, 


June 29 
Trade Position of Lumber Industry 


SPEECH 


HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1962 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 11970) to pro- 
mote the general welfare, foreign policy, and 
security of the United States through inter- 
national trade agreements and through ad- 
justment assistance to domestic industry, 
agriculture, and labor, and for other pur- 
poses. 


Mrs. HANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port H.R. 11970, the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962, but I feel called upon to 
comment on the trade situation facing 
our domestic lumber industry. I have 
made these points before, and will un- 
doubtedly be making them again. 

I certainly feel, as has been stressed 
by the able majority whip and other 
Members during this debate, that this 
country must make every effort to be- 
come a participant in the benefits which 
have so manifestly accrued to the mem- 
ber countries of the European Economic 
Community, the so-called Common Mar- 
ket, as a result of their trading program. 
I fully realize that, through the use of 
reciprocal arrangements for lowering the 
tariff barriers between the United States 
and this ever-stronger trading entity in 
Europe, we can expand the markets for 
our exports and share in the growth of 
the Common Market. I further realize 
that by our failure to attempt to co- 
operate in the great liberalizing of trade 
being practiced by the Common Market 
countries, we can very well shut ourselves 
off from these markets and doom our- 
selves to a growing deficit-of-payments 
situation of ever-greater proportions. 

However, I wish to clarify in my mind 
the type of action which will be allowed 
by the bill for trade expansion, H.R. 
11970, to aid an industry, such as the 
lumber industry, which is a major in- 
dustry and employer in my own district. 
A large number of my colleagues in both 
parties know of my concern over the 
economic situation facing the lumber in- 
dustry, and have recently joined me in 
an appeal to the President to give tem- 
porary relief to the lumber industry 
through the imposition of a quota on 
the importation of softwood lumber, 
based on the average annual shipments 
into the United States over the past 10 
years. As a longer term measure, it has 
been requested that the Tariff Commis- 
sion be requested to commence immedi- 
ately to gather the necessary informa- 
tion upon which a decision could be 
reached as to whether a tariff or quota 
should be applied to lumber importation. 

I note that, under the trade expan- 
sion bill, “lumber of all types, rough or 
sawed” is among those categories which 
will be subject to elimination of a duty 
completely, because the tariff rate is now 
less than 5 percent. 

The lumber industry of the Western 
States suffers principally from the im- 
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port of Canadian lumber into the East- 
ern States, because of conditions which 
favor the Canadian product, pricewise. 
I know many of us are interested in 
knowing what the effect of the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act will be on the situation 
which exists today—a situation in which 
Canada restricts the importation of lum- 
ber and lumber products from the United 
States, while the United States places 
minimum restrictions on the importa- 
tion into our country of the Canadian 
product. What action will be available 
to the Executive to restore the health 
of the lumber industry. Will the U.S. 
lumber industry be able, under the new 
law, to gain access to the markets it 
needs, under conditions which will allow 
it to compete in the transportation costs 
it pays, in the duties it pays, and in the 
exchange rates in which it deals? 

I acknowledge that it is altogether pos- 
sible for the doors which will be opened 
to U.S. trade through this bill, and 
through our subsequent cooperation with 
the Common Market countries, to re- 
store the health of the American lumber 
industry. In the meantime, however, I 
suggest that there are actions which 
the Executive can take right here at 
home—and these actions have been 
urged on the President and the executive 
agencies and departments concerned— 
which can be put into effect in the near 
future, to improve the position of U.S. 
lumber producers, restore employment in 
the industry, and allow it to maintain its 
ability to compete under the new condi- 
tions we are contemplating under this 
bill. 


Tough Enforcement Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Washington 
Daily News of June 21, 1962: 

[From the Washington Daily News, June 21, 
1962] 
ToucH ENFORCEMENT Jon 
(By John Herling) 

You don't have to be a Pollyanna to point 
with pride to the considerable advances made 
in the field of racial desegregation and the 
alleviation of racial prejudice. But so much 
remains to be done—and so much unfinished 
business will always remain—that smug 
complacency is about the last thing one 
should yield to. 

Nevertheless, the most spectacular domes- 
tie news along the New Frontier has been 
Made in this area on civil rights through 
the acts of Government and private groups 
and individuals. In the trade union field, 
progress has been hit and miss, depending 
on the kind of union and the area of the 
country. Where the union structure is 
Strongly centralized, then a national 
desegregation policy is more easily imple- 
mented than where local autonomy holds 
Sway. 

The position taken by the AFL-CIO na- 
tional leadership, however, is clear: racial 
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segregation runs counter to policy, but 
President George Meany has made it clear 
that he would not advocate expulsion of 
unions which do not apply the principle of 
desegregation. Moreover, he believes that 
in this area the enforcement of fair employ- 
ment standards must be basically a govern- 
mental function. 

Responsibility for the enforcement of the 
policy belongs to the President’s Committee 
on Equal Employment Opportunity, headed 
by Vice President LYNDON JOHNSON. Labor 
Secretary Goldberg is Vice Chairman of the 
Committee and in the Labor Department is 
housed the staff of which John Feild is 
executive director. 

Now it appears that the difficult job of 
enforcement of an admittedly sensitive policy 
is now even tougher through the activity 
of one Robert B. Troutman, Jr., a business- 
man of Atlanta, who heads up the subcom- 
mittee which supervises what is called 
plans for progress. These plans for prog- 
ress are designed to elicit voluntary com- 
pliance by corporate employers and others 
contracting with the Government. Nobody 
in his right mind would reject voluntary 
compliance. The trouble with the Troutman 
plans for progress seems to be that they 
are being used as a contrivance to booby- 
trap the enforcement efforts of the Commit- 
tee itself 

Over the past several months, Committee 
members—and Vice President JoHNson— 
have viewed with increasing alarm the 
Troutman operation. By now, Mr. Trout- 
man, relying heavily on his presumed access 
to President Kennedy's ear, has given the 
impression that the voice of Troutman is 
the voice of Kennedy. 

What has begun to alarm many people is 
Mr. Troutman’s transformation of his sub- 
committee into a “parallel center” to the 
main organization. Mr. Troutman is a re- 
markably active entrepreneur in the field of 
business and real estate, but Vice President 
Jounson privately seems deeply concerned 
at Mr. Troutman’s effort to stymie, if not 
preempt, the functions of Federal Govern- 
ment and turn them into a personal enter- 
prise. Nobody has any objection to Mr. 
Troutman's going into business for himself, 
but certainly in the area of public policy 
such intrusion borders on arrogant self- 
assurance. 

To close observers and to participants as 
well, the situation has become more pain- 
ful because thus far nobody reportedly has 
taken the matter up directly with the Presi- 
dent. 

To describe the rising anger in Govern- 
ment, Negro and labor circles at the Trout- 
man operation as a “grievance” would be 
misleading. President Kennedy must decide 
who is in charge and promptly. Vast polit- 
ical consequences could ride on his de- 
cision. 


Award for General Excellence to Milford 
(Conn.) Citizen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 29, 1962 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, a signal 
honor has been won by the Milford Citi- 
zen, a weekly newspaper published in 
Milford, Conn. The Citizen has been 
judged the best among suburban and 
community weeklies with circulations 
above 6,000, thus ranking among the four 
top weeklies in the Nation. . 
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I extend my congratulations to Alfred 
and Bernice Stanford, publishers, Carl- 
ton Hill, editor, and all the members of 
the staff of the Citizen, on their achieve- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial and a news article 
from the Citizen concerning this event 
may be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: ‘ 

From the Milford Citizen, June 21, 1962] 
From PRIDEA PLEDGE 


Outsiders well might find it difficult to 
understand the special satisfaction which 
comes from an honor such as was won by 
the Citizen this week. It stems from a 
knowledge that experts in our profession 
have judged our product and have found 
that it rates high in the standards of the 
newspaper business. 

General excellence, the category in which 
the first place award was made, takes many 
things into account. Considered by the 
judges are both appearance and content. 
This includes the manner in which news 
and advertising are displayed and printed, 
as well as writing style and the scope of 
coverage of community affairs. 

These judges are people unknown to us. 
They make a choice of what they deem to 
be best among many competitors in several 
circulation classes. They are guided by their 
own knowledge of what makes a good news- 
paper and by a comparison with the top 
products of the profession throughout the 
Nation. 

Our special satisfaction is that issues of 
the Citizen, taken at random on dates set 
by the National Editorial Association after 
publication, measured up. In other words, 
the goal of maintaining constant quality 
had been met. This was no one-shot 
effort in which an extra fine edition was 
created to win attention. 

Beyond this, it is pleasing to know the 
accolade is for the entire Citizen team. 
From the advertising department through 
the composing room and the stereotyping 
and press crews, not just the editorial staff 
alone, each man and woman shares the 
honor of having helped win the prize. 

And credit is deserved by the community 
as a whole, also, The advertisers, with faith 
in the value of this media to sell their wares, 
play a major role in the newspaper’s success. 
The readers, with a special nod to those 
among them who help keep us informed of 
what's going on, are the foundation on 
which we rely. 

So we hope all of these good folks will 
share the sense of pride and will feel that 
this is our newspaper which has won na- 
tional recognition. Most of all, we ask them 
to join us in meeting the challenge to be 
worthy of the honor by setting our sights 
even higher in the months and years to come. 


{From the Milford Citizen, June 21, 1962] 


CITIZEN Jupcep Best U.S. WEEKLY—GENERAL 
EXCELLENCE First Prize Is Won 

At Hershey, Pa., tonight the Milford Citi- 
zen will receive a plaque as first prize for 
general excellence in the annual better news- 
paper contest of the National Editorial 
Association. 

Among 2,580 entries for newspapers pub- 
lished during the past year, the Citizen was 
rated best among suburban and community 
weeklies with circulation above 6,000, thus 
ranking among the top four weeklies in the 
country. 

While this newspaper has won many State, 
regional, and nationa} awards over past 
years, including the All New England Award 
of the New England Weekly Press Associa- 
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tion, the 1962 NEA prize Is the highest honor 
it has ever received. 

The judges said: “The news coverage in 
the Milford Citizen is thorough and well 
rounded, with extensive social, sports, and 
community news. 

“The paper has responsible editorials and 
the Citizens’ Forum reflects a leadership with 
lively reactions, The format has variety— 
wide columns without rules on the editorial 
page and excellent composition in the use 
of photos.” 

Carlton Hill, Citizen editor; and Mrs, Hill 
are in Hershey to get the plaque, donated by 
Star Parts, Inc., at the annual awards dinner 
of the NEA tonight. 

Placing second in the plus-6,000 circulation 
class was the Ridgewood (N.J.) Herald News 
and the Birmingham (Mich.) Eccentric was 
third. Both have been frequent winners in 
general excellence in the past. Honorable 
mention was given to the Monterey Park 
(Calif.) Progress, the Berea (Ohio) News, and 
the Ambler (Pa.) Gazette. 

Only one other Connecticut newspaper 
placed among the general excellence win- 
ners, the New Canaan Advertiser winning 
first place for the sixth time in the circula- 
tion grouping from 2,000 to 4,000. 

Second in this class was the Newport 
(N.H) Argus-Champion, of which Edward 
DeCourcy, former editor of the Citizen, is 
now publisher. Mr. Hill was editor of the 
Advertiser during a period when it won three 
of its top awards, plus a sweepstakes in 1956 
against winners in all four circulation 
classes. 

First for general excellence in the circula- 
tion group below 2,000 was the Clinton 
(N.Y) Courier, while the Scarsdale (N.Y) 
Inquirer was first in the 4,000-6,900 class, 
General excellence is the top target of com- 
petitors, 

Other Connecticut winners, all getting 
honorable mention, were the Newtown Bee 
for service to agriculture, the Hamden 
Chronicle for best news story, the Niantic 
News in the same contest among smaller 
weeklies, and the Windham County Tran- 
script of Danielson for the Herrick Editorial 
Award. 

Competition was keen in all 32 categories 
of the contest, according to R. Ralph Hostet- 
ter, of the Elkton (Md.) Cecil Whig, chair- 
man of the judging. He said the bulk of the 
newspapers were generally good and all 
treated their editorial responsibility very 
seriously. 


American Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities: An Anniversary Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 29, 1962 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure to salute the land-grant colleges 
and universities of this Nation upon the 
occasion of the 100th anniversary of the 
Signing of the Morrill Act of 1862 by 
President Lincoln. The Morrill Act in- 
stituted our system of land-grant colleges 
by authorizing grants to the States of 
land or scrip for the establishment of 
institutions of higher education, A re- 
view of the history of higher education 
in America reveals that the 1862 Land- 
Grant College Act is one of the earliest 
expressions of national interest in higher 
education for all capable people. 
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As you perhaps know, the land-grant 
college movement rose out of a great 
concern that higher education in Amer- 
ica be available not only to an elite 
group, but for all who might profit from 
a meaningful program of college or uni- 
versity study. As Dr. Edward D. Eddy, 
Jr., reports in the “Land Grant Fact 
Book”: 

The term “land-grant college” is used to 
designate a group of 68 institutions of higher 
learning in the United States which were 
founded or substantially developed during 
the latter half of the 19th century by an act 
of Congress. 

The colleges were founded out of protest 
against the limited opportunities in both 
curriculum and admissions in the traditional 
classical college. The widespread national 
interest in practical education for the sons 
and daughters of the working class (which 
then included all but the very wealthy) led 
to the passage by the Federal Congress of 
the so-called Morrill Act of 1862. 


At the time of the signing of the Mor- 
rill Land-Grant College Act, this Nation 
was enveloped by the gloom and despair 
of a civil war. 

Yet, even during those times of dis- 
tress, men and women of vision were 
seeking to provide for the education and 
training of young people in whose hands 
would rest the responsibility for the 
building of a united nation founded upon 
the principles of freedom and democracy. 

The history of the land-grant college 
movement is a vivid part of our national 
record of progress. ‘Today, some 100 
years after the signing of the Morrill 
Act, there are 68 land-grant institutions 
in the States and Puerto Rico. The edu- 
cational programs of these schools go far 
beyond an emphasis upon agriculture, 
mechanic art and military tactics— 
three of the major areas of concern at 
the time of the Morrill legislation. The 
curriculums of our land-grant colleges 
and universities embrace study which 
ranges from the humanities to the exact 
sciences; from agriculture to the per- 
forming arts; and from mechanic arts 
to recreation as a new field for study 
and training. 

Moreover, our land-grant institutions 
are currently enrolling over 20 percent of 
the college population. They are award- 
ing over half of our doctoral degrees in 
science and engineering and about 40 
percent of the doctoral degrees in all 
subjects. The emphasis given military 
science and tactics by land-grant insti- 
tutions some ten decades ago is credited 
with having provided the origin for the 
present Reserye Officers Training Corps 
program. It is significant to note that 
through Reserve Officers Training Corps 
programs land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities train about half of the Regular 
and Reserve officers of the Armed Forces. 

Land-grant institutions have shared 
in many “firsts” in the realms of re- 
search and development. These institu- 
tions have assisted in the perfection of 
thousands of new crops such as hybrid 
corn and the soybean. 

It was at land-grant colleges that two 
of the newer drugs, streptomycin and 
cicoumarol, were discovered; it was at 
a land-grant institution that the first 
cyclotron was developed; and land- 
grant institutions are to be credited for 
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considerable pioneering research in tele- 
vision and the transistor. Without a 
doubt contributions such as these are 
clear evidence of the orientation of land- 
grant colleges and university programs 
to total national needs. 

The President of the United States has 
called attention to the land-grant col- 
leges and universities as representing 
fruitful results of cooperative Federal 
and State efforts in behalf of higher 
education. In his message in observ- 
ance of the Land-Grant Centennial, Mr. 
Kennedy stated: 

These schools are one of the finest ex- 
amples of our Federal system—the fruitful 
cooperation between National and State 
Governments in the pursuit of a decent 
education for all of our citizens. They are 
a monument to the fact that the cooperative 
effort of the Federal and State Governments 
is the best way to insure an independent 
educational system of the highest quality. 


At the outset I called attention to the 
fact that the Morrill Act was signed into 
law at a time of crisis resulting from 
civil war. Today we are involved in a 
situation of world crisis resulting in large 
measure from a cold war conflict be- 
tween the opposing philosophies of de- 
mocracy and various “isms” which 
would—in the case of democracy—pro- 
mote the dignity of the individual and— 
in the case of totalitarianism—subjugate 
the individual to the will of a superstate 
or powerful few. 

Even against this backdrop we are able 
to see the great promise of the land- 
grant college philosophy and approach 
to education. 

We well know, for example, that the 
promotion of health, general welfare, 
literacy and quality higher education are 
four of the major challenges before the 
leadership of many of the new free na- 
tions. In my opinion the land-grant 
college approach to education through 
extension services which take learning 
to the people might well be instituted by 
many of the newly free nations and 
other nations which are yet underdevel- 
oped. No doubt other approaches to 
educational service to the community 
and the larger society as these ap- 
proaches have been developed through 
land-grant institutions can and will pro- 
vide guidelines for countries now faced 
with self-government, new freedom, and 
the challenges of diversified programs 
for mass education. 


In 1961, Assistant Secretary for Edu- 
cational and Cultural Affairs Philip H. 
Coombs spoke to this general idea in an 
address before the Centennial Convoca- 
tion of the American Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and State Univer- 
sities. Mr. Coombs pointed out: 

In the midst of this tough testing of our 
own cherished values all around the world, 
it is not surprising to find many of our 
land-grant institutions in the vanguard of 
those promoting better living conditions, 
better education, greater opportunity, social 
justice, and freedom in the far corners of 
the earth. Their traditional hallmark of 
practical service to the community, one ap- 
plied to a local and State constituency, then 
to the whole Nation, has now been broadened 
to an international constituency. 

In many foreign countries, developed and 
less developed alike, the contagion of prac- 
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tical university service to the community is 
spreading rapidly. The land-grant colleges 
can take pride in the fact that their once 
distinctive characteristic is now being na- 
tionalized and internationalized, not as a 
carbon copy of their particular curriculum, 
organizational structure, and methods but as 
a compelling idea which can be adapted to 
appropriate local needs and forms in any 
nation, 


Mr. Speaker, I am proud to add my 
Voice to the many who are commemo- 
rating the 100 years of service to the 
Nation through land-grant institutions. 
I take great pride in pointing to the 
work of two land-grant institutions in 
my State—the University of Kentucky 
and Kentucky State College. Both of 
these schools have been an important 
Part of the splendid land-grant college 
Movement, If we may in any manner 
look to the past for indications of the 
future, I know that land-grant colleges 
and universities in America will continue 
to expand in scope and influence in the 
next hundred years. 


Court’s Prayer Rule Opens Pandora’s 
Box 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1962 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, an ex- 
cellent discussion of the possible adverse 
and disruptive consequences of a re- 
cent Supreme Court ruling is contained 
in the following editorial appearing in 
the Long Beach Independent-Press- 
Telegram on June 27: 

Court RULING ON PRAYER OPENS SWARM OF 
ISSUES 

A 22-word sentence, composed by the New 
York State Board of Regents, opens wide the 
door to a multitude of new debates and legal 
actions with regard to separation of church 
and state. 

The sentence: 

“Almighty God, we acknowledge our de- 
pendence upon Thee, and we beg Thy bless- 
ings upon us, our parents, our teachers, and 
Our country.” 

These words have been spoken aloud by 
each class at the beginning of each school 
day in Union Free School District No. 9, 
New Hyde Park, N. T., under the authority 
of the board of regents. 

This week, however, the highest court of 
the land handed down a ruling which holds 
that the daily prayer in New York public 
Schools violates the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Tronically, the very article of the Consti- 
tution which critics of the ruling cite to 
Support their side of the argument is quoted 
by Justice Hugo Black in his cogent opinion 
in behalf of the majority of the Court, 

Justice Black notes that the practice 
ot establishing governmentally composed 
Prayers for religious services was one of the 
Teasons which caused many early colonists 
to leave England and seek religious freedom 
in America. 

He adds: 

“The first amendment was added to the 
Constitution to stand as a guarantee that 
neither the power nor the prestige of the 
Federal Government would be used to con- 
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trol, support, or influence the kinds of prayer 
the American people can say—that the peo- 
ple's religions must not be subjected to the 
pressures of government for change each 
time a new political administration is elected 
to office. Under that amendment's prohibi- 
tion against governmental establishment. of 
religion, as reinforced by the provisions of 
the 14th amendment, government in this 
country, be it State or Federal, is without 
power to prescribe by law any particular 
form of prayer which is to be used as an 
official prayer in carrying on any program of 
governmentally sponsored religious activity.” 

Just how far this ruling goes in the pro- 
hibition of “governmentally sponsored reli- 
gious activity” is not known at this point, 
but customs and practices not seriously chal- 
lenged heretofore could become issues of 
bitter debate. 

For example: Does the Supreme Court en- 
courage litigation against schools which per- 
mit Christmas and Thanksgiving pageants 
depicting religious events and containing 
prayers? Does it bring into question the 
right of the President and Congress to estab- 
lish these days as legal public holidays for 
Federal employees? Does it challenge the 
right of the States to proclaim Good Friday, 
Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas Day, as 
public holidays? 

Does the decision conclusively rule out 
Government aid to parochial schools in any 
form? It may be argued now that public 
aid should not be given any school author- 
izing or permitting any religious ceremony 
within its walls. Since religion is at the 
heart of the parochial school, the terms of 
the Supreme Court obviously could not be 
satisfied. 

And how about the practice in some school 
systems of releasing students for a period of 
time to obtain religious services? This prac- 
tice might be interpreted as an effort by 
government to regulate the schoolday in 
such a manner as to permit religious activity, 
in defiance of the theory that no influence 
of any kind should be exerted by Govern- 
ment with regard to such activity. 


These and other disturbing questions arise 
in the wake of the Supreme Court decision. 
Certainly, efforts to settle them may be anti- 
cipated, for they are no less pertinent than 
the issue of the 22-word prayer used in New 
York schools. 

Meanwhile, one wonders what it would 
cost the Government to remint the millions 
of coins which are In circulation bearing the 
words: “In God We Trust.“ 


Our Sources of Strength 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 29, 1962 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
question of whether or not our system 
of government, our beliefs and our way 
of life in America are strong and durable 
enough to endure in the face of the 
world pressures to which we are con- 
stantly being subjected, is one which 
has occurred to nearly all of us at some 
time. 

Part of the answer to that question 
lies in the absence or presence of suffi- 
cient strength of character in the Ameri- 
can people. Do we have what it takes 
and are we willing to make the sacrifices 
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necessary to achieve the great social and 
political tasks which lie ahead? 

An article in today’s Washington Daily 
News by C. P. Snow provides what I be- 
lieve is a thought-provoking discussion 
of Americans and the social challenge. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article entitled “Our 
Sources of Strength” be reprinted in 
the Appendix of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OUR SOURCES OF STRENGTH 
(By C. P. Snow) 

We are all in danger of forgetting what it 
is like to be generous to each other. 

The most imperative social truth of our 
age is that about one-third of the world is 
rich and two-thirds of the world is poor. 

By this I mean something very simple: 

In North America, in most of Europe, in 
Australia and New Zealand, and now in the 
Soviet Union, most people get enough to eat 
and don’t die before their time. That is 
what “riches” means, in a world whose harsh- 
ness those of us born lucky don't willingly 
admit. 

In the rest of the world the opposite is 
true. 

Most people don’t get enough to eat; and, 
from the time they are born, their chances 
of life are less than half of ours. 

These are crude words, but we are talking 
about crude things, toil, hunger, death. 
For most of our brother men, this is the 
social condition. 

It is different from our social condition. 
That is one reason why there is a direct call 
upon our magnanimity. If we do not show 
it now, then both our hopes and souls have 
shriveled. It may be a longish time before 
men at large are much concerned with hopes 
and souls again. 

I remarked that the social condition of 
most of our brother men is different from 
our own. Yes; but not for long. At the 
beginning of the 18th century in Scotland, 
in the Ill years,“ the cottagers died starving 
on the village streets—as they might, and do, 
die in Asia today. 

In Ireland, which was a peasant country, 
totally unindustrialzed by the British, 
nearly a million died of hunger only just 
over 100 years ago. This was then our social 
condition. We have only just struggled out 
of it, but we have already forgotten, and, 
with a kind of unconscious selfishness, we 
prettily the past—so as to prevent ourselves 
doing anything either sensible or magnani- 
mous about the future. 

For the future is in our hands, if we care 
enough. The means exist for our seeing to 
it that the poor of the world don’t stay 
poor, The scientific and technical knowl- 
edge which we now possess is enough, if we 
can find the human means, to solve the 
problem within a couple of generations. 

I do not pretend that it is going to be easy 
to find the human means—but the knowl- 
edge exists and, since it exists, no man of 
the faintest imagination or good will can 
rest easy. 

All this great social task—which is, of 
course, the major social task of our time— 
will call on every scrap of courage and mag- 
nanimity we can summon up. 

Magnanimity is in action a simple virtue, 
but its roots are complicated. One of those 
roots is love, or compassion, or charity, or 
brotherhood, whatever one likes to call the 
glue which binds us together. Another is 
that sense of reality which is also part of 
humor. And another, I think, is a special 
sort of vanity: the vanity that makes us 
want to behave better than we naturally 
should. 
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In a book of mine, a character says: “I 
want a man who knows something about 
himself. And is appalled. And has to for- 
give himself to get along.” 

That is the vanity, it seems to me, which 
tries to make us better. 

We shall need all those sources of strength 
if we are to have virtue enough for our task. 
This world is ours; we can do something 
good with it, or we can destroy it. We can- 
not cut ourselves off. If we do not show 
virtue, this world is going to be a hell. 

But I think we shall not show social virtue, 
or political virtue, if we fail to make the best 
we can of ourselves as individuals, in our 
human relations. We live in an age when 
frustration and fear make men harsh and 
full of hate, and hate is the worst motive 
either for private or for social action. We 
are not much. We are all poor devils. 
Virtue is hard for us. But remember: 
hatred is easy, destruction is easy. And that 
particular kind of easiness is ultimately 
nauseating to the soul. 


Transportation: The Industry Nobody 
Knows 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID N. HENDERSON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 29, 1962 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would call to the attention of mv col- 
leagues in Congress an editorial written 
by Mr. Morris H. Glazer, editor emeritus 
of Transport Topics, the weeking publi- 
cation of the American Trucking Asso- 
ciation, Inc., of Washington. The edi- 
torial, titled “Statistical Void,” appeared 
in the June 11 edition of the publication. 

Mr. Speaker, the Subcommittee on 
Census and Government Statistics of the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee recently prepared a report—House 
Report No. 1700—titled “Improving Fed- 
eral Transportation Statistics.” The re- 
port, which is mentioned in Mr. Glazer's 
editorial, points out quite clearly that 
our national transportation information 
is in bad shape and that there is urgent 
and critical need for improving our sta- 
tistical information, especially in the 
areas of unregulated transportation. 
Important in peacetime, the lack of ade- 
quate information concerning our land, 
sea, and air carriers could seriously han- 
dicap this Nation in the event of war. 
A national census of transportation au- 
thorized to be held in 1963 will help fill 
some, but not all, of these gaps in our 
information. 

Mr. Glazer’s fine editorial follows: 
STATISTICAL Vorn—Census Looms ANEW AS 
CHANNEL FoR More DATA ON TRUCKING 
(By Morris H. Glazer) 

Transportation has been referred to as 
“the industry nobody knows” even though 
it contributes more than $100 million to the 
gross national product and some 30 Federal 
agencies gather information relating to var- 
ious segments of transportation. 

How to improve statistical data in the 
transportation industry to provide compre- 
hensive information about all its elements 
is the subject of a report just released by a 
subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, There is wide- 
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spread agreement, particularily in Govern- 
ment circles, that the need for improved 
data is both urgent and critical—important 
in peacetime, and the lack of it potentially 
catastrophic in the event of war. 

The subcommittee’s attention first was 
directed to the transportation industry dur- 
ing the 86th Congress by complaints from 
motor carriers and their associations con- 
cerning some of the compulsory reporting 
requirements of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The results of the subcom- 
mittee's intensive review of the Commis- 
sion’s reporting system were summarized in 
House Report No, 552 issued a year ago. 
As the ICC study progressed, it became ap- 
parent that linked with the problem of bur- 
densome reporting in some segments of the 
industry, especially among regulated car- 
riers, was the equally serious problem of 
large statistical voids or gaps in other seg- 
ments of the industry. 

With respect to motor carriers, the prin- 
cipal gaps are in intrastate transportation 
and in the exempt for-hire and private 
carrier fields. In addition, there is less than 
adequate information. about the physical 
aspects of the trucking industry—plant, 
equipment, and capacity. Although the 
Automobile Manufacturers Association issues 
Truck Facts and Figures, Harry A. Williams, 
its managing director, told the sub- 
committee: 

NO COMPREHENSIVE BODY OF FACTS 

“There is no comprehensive body of facts 
on the commercial motor fleet of the country 
which provides information on the char- 
acteristics of those vehicles, kinds of busi- 
nesses owning them, products carried or 
intensity of their use. The numerous re- 
quests for such information received by this 
association from industry, government, and 
private individuals attest to the vital need 
for detailed data beyond that now available.” 

Another void in the statistical reservoir 
is the lack of commodity flow“ information 
from small regulated carriers, exempt inter- 
state motor carriers, and private trucks. 

The subcommittee believes there is need 
for a Federal transportation agency or clear- 
inghouse to fit together the many pieces 
of transportation information, that the 
“fragmentary approach has resulted in 
duplication and excessive trivia in some sys- 
tems and complete gaps in others.” 

Many of the statistical voids, the subcom- 
mittee report indicates, could be filled by a 
census of transportation. Legislation au- 
thorizing a transportation census has been 
on the books for 13 years, but Co: has 
failed to appropriate the funds to implement 
it. In 1958, when the Department of Com- 
merce included a request for funds for a 
transportation census as part of an over- 
all economic census, Congress disallowed 
funds for the transportation portion. Next 
year another economic census will be 
conducted. 

WOULD CORRELATE WITH ICC 

If a transportation census is conducted 
next year, the Census Bureau would restrict 
its fleld to for-hire truck and bus carriers 
that are not subject to ICC reporting. Data 
obtained by the two agencies would be com- 
bined to show the total number of com- 
panies primarily engaged in providing truck 
and bus services, by classes of service, num- 
ber of vehicles, revenues, operating costs, 
and other related facts. Another phase 
would be concerned with the inventory of 
trucks owned by businesses and individuals 
as well as carriers. 

Of many public and private organizations 
surveyed by the subcommittee as to the de- 
sirability of a transportation census next 
year, only two—the National Industrial 
Traffic League and the Private Truck Coun- 
cil of America—stated they were opposed to 
it. American Trucking Associations stated 
that it would cooperate fully in the census 
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program but that its officers were not en- 
thusiastic” about it. Many of the exempt 
for-hire carriers and the owners and op- 
erators of private truck fleets have opposed 
efforts to obtain information concerning 
their facilities or operations. 

In endorsing a transportation census ICC 
Chairman Rupert L. Murphy said: “Too 
little is known about the characteristics and 
scope of private and exempt transportation. 
The lack of such data has the effect of limit- 
ing the Commission's efforts to deal efec- 
tively with unauthorized or ‘gray area’ 
operations.” 


Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 
Mark 100th Anniversary; Contribu- 
tions to Growth of Educational Oppor- 
tunity Are Lauded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 29, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 100 
years ago, on July 2, 1862, President 
Abraham Lincoln signed into law the 
Morrill Act which established the land- 
grant system of higher education. To- 
day marks the 100th anniversary of that 
farsighted program which has seen the 
establishment of 68 land-grant colleges 
and universities in our 50 States and 
Puerto Rico. 


The act was particularly significant 
for two reasons: First, it embodied the 
then revolutionary idea that everyone 
with the ability to absorb a higher edu- 
cation should have the opportunity to 
attend college; and, second, it provided 
the incentive on a national scale to bring 
to life this concept of equal educational 
opportunity, 

Mr. President, having witnessed the 
useful work being carried forward at our 
own West Virginia University in Morgan- 
town, W. Va., I am especially aware of 
the debt which this Nation owes to land- 
grant colleges. They have promoted a 
more widespread access to higher educa- 
tion while adding impetus to our growth 
in agriculture, science and technology, 
the arts, and countless other flelds of in- 
quiry. It is therefore fitting that we 
give our tribute to their years of service, 
their dedicated leaders, and their many 
meaningful contributions to the security 
and prosperity of the United States. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article entitled “Constitutions of Land- 
Grant Universities and Colleges” be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There: being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONTRIBUTIONS OF LAND-GRANT UNIVERSITIES 
AND COLLEGES 

The Morrill Act is significant because by 
endowing at least one college in every State. 
controlled by the State, it helped bring to 
life the democratic idea of equality of educa- 
tional opportunity. An “open door” to col- 
lege for all who had the will and ability to 
learn was unprecedented in world history. 
One hundred years ago one young American 
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in 1,500 went to college compared with 1 in 3 
today. The land-grant system has become 
the Nation's largest single source of trained 
and educated manpower. The Morrill Act 
Was described in a report of the National 
Manpower Council as “The most important 
Single Government step * * * in the train- 
ing of scientific and professional personnel.” 

A second reason for the fundamental sig- 
nificance of the Morrill Act is that for the 
first time colleges were brought to the peo- 
ple. Teaching and research were not limited 
to the confines of campuses. Throughout 
the States they serve, land-grant people 
conduct special classes, they go to factories 
and farms to test research results, they con- 
tribute to the cultural life of the commu- 
nity, and they seek solutions to economic 
Social, and physical ills that beset their fel- 
low citizens, 

Land-grant universities and colleges today 
enroll 20 percent of the country's college 
Population and grant 40 percent of all doc- 
torate degrees; confer approximately 50 per- 
cent of doctorates in sciences, engineering, 
and the health professions; all of those in 
agriculture, and 25 percent in arts and lan- 
guages, in business and commerce, and in 
education itself. 

Further testifying to the quality of teach- 
ing, research, and service by these institu- 
tions is the fact that 25 of 42 living Ameri- 
Can Nobel Prize winners who went to college 
in this country have earned degrees from 
land-grant institutions. 

They train almost half of all Regular and 
Reserve officers entering the Armed Forces 
through the military training programs of 
Civilian institutions. 

The value to the American people of land- 
grant research contributions alone exceeds 
by many times the total amount expended 
On these colleges since they came into being. 
The following are only a few of hundreds of 
Outstanding research achievements of these 
institutions: 

Discovery of streptomycin for treatment 
and control of tuberculosis. 

Development of anticoagulant Dicumarol 
for use against blood clots; open-heart sur- 
Bery, and new methods of repairing defects 
Of heart; use of radio isotopes for medical 
therapy and diagnosis, 

Development. of the television tube, the 
transistor, the first cyclotron, and production 
Of pure uranium, 

Research in space, satellite tracking, rock- 
ets and rocket fuels, special foods for space- 
men. 

Basic work on fatigue of metals, isolation 
Of helium and separation of helium from 
Datural gas. 

Control of botulism for the canning indus- 
try, a process for making acetylene gas from 
textile waste, findings responsible for the 

gs and growth of the ceramics, 
Woodpulp, and soybean processing industries. 

Development of hybrid corn, disease resist- 
ant bread wheats, controlled storage of fruits, 
and a butterfat test for milk. 

Land-grant colleges form the heart of the 
country's amazing system of farm research 
and extension education which put the re- 
Sults of experiments to use. One American 
farmworker produces enough food for him- 
self and 26 other persons—an efficiency ratio 
Without parallel throughout the world, 

People in agricultural research and educa- 
tion, and in industry, have joined with 
farmers to bring their total capacity to bear 
on problems of food and fiber production, 
handling, processing, and distribution. The 
result is ever-mounting quantities of food 
and clothing for a growing population at 
lower cost to consumers. For example, it 
takes an American industrial worker only 15 
minutes of labor to earn a dozen eggs today, 
Whereas it took an hour just 30 years ago. 
The amount of working time required to earn 
a quart of milk has been cut in half as is the 
case with bread and also potatoes. 
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Mobility: The Means to Survival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, national 
survival in the space age requires a flex- 
ible, responsive transportation network. 
This problem is discussed in depth in the 
following address by Mr. Wayne M. Hoff- 
man, executive vice president, New York 
Central system, and I offer it to the 
thoughtful consideration of this House: 

Mosty: THE Means To SURVIVAL 
(A speech by Wayne M. Hoffman, executive 
vice president, New York Central system, 
before a corporate officers’ symposium, 
sponsored by the National Institute for 

Disaster Mobilization, and the Missouri 

Division of Commerce and Industrial De- 

velopment, Kansas City, Mo., June 25, 1962) 

Our era could be called the age of mo- 
bility. Our capacity to move ourselves and 
our goods efficiently, rapidly, and inex- 
pensively is a unique achievement of our 
age. Never before in history has mobility 
been such an essential part of daily life. 
It is such a common thing today that we 
hardly notice it. 

But mobility, however common it may be, 
cannot be taken for granted. The Second 
World War opened with the blitzkrieg in 
Europe and remained a fluid conflict to the 
end. Victory was won by the allies in great 
measure because of our superior ability to 
move vast quantities of material and men 
on all fronts and under all conditions. 

Just as mobility is essential to a modern 
army at war, it is also indispensable to a 
modern nation engaged in world-wide eco- 
nomic and military competion with the Com- 
munist bloc in what has come to be known 
as the cold war, The tenuous peace of our 
world is constantly being disturbed and dis- 
rupted by antagonistic forces all over the 
globe. If we are to discharge our obliga- 
tion adequately as a keeper of the peace, we 
must be economically and militarily pre- 

. Industrial strength in a modern so- 
ciety is absolutely dependent upon a dy- 
namic, diversified transportation plant. 

Our transportation industry affects every 
American. It employs a sixth of our labor 
force and produces a fifth of our gross na- 
tional product. Americans spent over $44 
billion last year to move freight, and over 
$53 billion to move themselves. 

In the words of President Kennedy, trans- 
portation affects “the cost of every com- 
modity we consume or export” and “in- 
fluences both the cost and the flexibility of 
our defense preparedness.” 

We cannot plan disasters. But we can be 
prepared for them in two ways. The first, 
which is a kind of general preparedness, in- 
volves activities that affect both business and 
defense. Anything that contributes to the 
efficiency and output of our basic industries 
also contributes to the national defense pre- 
paredness, even though such activities are 
performed primarily because they are good 
for business. I think most Americans un- 
derstand that our strength in war depends 
upon our strength in peace. If we do not 
prosper and grow during peacetime, we may 
not survive during war, As Brig. Gen. Earl 
C. Hedlund, of the Air Force, recently said 
concerning transportation: “In an emer- 
gency, there is no time to expand the sys- 
tem; it has got to be a system in being.” 

The transportation industry is engaged in 
a number of activities that will insure that 
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we do have an efficient “system in being“ 
when and if an emergency comes. Through 
modernization and merger, the industry is 
greatly increasing its capacity for aiding the 
national defense. 

The public is aware of the airlines’ switch 
from props to jets and of the railroads’ switch 
from steam to diesel. But many other 
things, equally important but not so well 
known, have been done. In the field of 
railroading, new electronic traffic control 
systems have been installed; pushbutton 
classification yards have been built; mainte- 
nance-of-way work has been automated; and 
new concepts in containerization have been 
developed. 

The New York Central Railroad, for ex- 
ample, has spent $360 million in the last 8 
years for improvements in order to achieve 
greater productivity and efficiency. This 
modernization has created greater capacity 
without an enlargement of facilities. It has 
permitted a more intensive use of existing 
plant. With centralized traffic control, for 
example, we now operate more trains over 
two tracks than we used to operate over 
four. Our four new electronic classification 
yards do more work in less time than the 
60 old yards they replaced. 

Along with modernization, transportation 
companies are devising and executing well- 
planned mergers, which are designed to re- 
duce overhead costs, permit a better utiliza- 
tion of resources, and eliminate unnecessary 
duplicate facilties. The stronger companies 
which result from mergers are able to serve 
the public more efficiently, to further mod- 
ernize facilties and services, and to be more 
effective in national preparedness. 

Mergers will also allow the Government to 
deal with fewer but stronger companies dur- 
ing any national crisis. In this way, more 
effective control of the transportation effort 
can be achieved in a much shorter time. 

Unfortunately, the common carrier trans- 
portation industry suffers increasingly from 
an outmoded regulatory system which denies 
to these carriers the flexibility needed for 
healty growth. President Kennedy, in his 
recent transportation message, recognized 
this problem and proposed some far-reach- 
ing improvements. 

The need for flexibility exists as regards 
diversification. Transportation companies 
should be allowed to diversify their opera- 
tions, producing their product by any means 
available—rail, air, bus, truck, or barge. We 
are the only Nation in the world that does 
not allow such diversification in transporta- 
tion. As presentiy constituted, our trans- 
portation industry is rigidly segmented into 
companies dealing with only one form of 
transportation. 

If transportation companies owned and 
operated different forms of transportation, 
far less time-consuming coordination would 
be necessary, since such companies could 
offer any combination of service—rail, air, 
highway, waterway—needed to handle a given 
situation. 

The Government seems to have recognized 
that coordination and control of transporta- 
tion will be a complex problem in any na- 
tional crisis. The President recently directed 
the Secretary of Commerce to devise a plan 
for the centralized control of all modes of 
transportation in an emergency. The Sec- 
retary’s task would be far easier and the 
results far more effective, if he were able to 
deal with diversified transportation systems. 

Diversification, which leads to true flexi- 
bility, would be in the best interest of the 
national welfare. Maj. Gen. I. Sewell Morris, 
commander of the Defense Traffic Manage- 
ment Service, recognized this fact when he 
said: “Mobility in transportation is not con- 
fined to speed or capacity. To me, mobility 
means interchangeabilty, standardization, 
coordination of modes, and compatibility of 
systems. Mobility means the ability to skirt 
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disaster areas; to shift from land to water; 
from air to surface, or from any combination 
of modes with speed and dependability. 
Mobility means immediate response to any 
combination of requirements; it means the 
employment of the inherent superiorities of 
each mode of transport for the common pur- 
pose of all. Mobility in transport today 
means survival.” 

We hope the Government will change its 
policy in relation to diversification, so that 
we will have the “interchangeability, stand- 
ardization, coordination of modes, and the 
compatibility of systems’ General Morris 
feels are essential to national survival. 

The second way we can prepare for na- 
tional emergencies is to plan and execute 
measures of specific preparedness, which are 
pinpointed to defense needs alone and are 
not likely to be accomplished as part of 
normal business operations. 

We will face enormous, complex problems, 
and serious economic consequences, if we 
should be faced with another limited war 
or a new total confilct. Planning and co- 
ordination before such an event is essential 
to our continued national welfare. Presi- 
dent Kennedy recognized this need in Feb- 
ruary when he issued nine comprehensive 
Executive orders, which the Washington 
Post called an “unprecedented war plan for 
American society.“ The Post said that “we 
are now invited to view the recovery from 
attack not only as a test of individual moral 
courage, but also as a trial of our collective 
skill in rapid economic reorganization.” 

The President's orders call for the major 
governmental operating agencies to devise 
plans to meet the extreme emergency that 
will inevitably follow an attack, Emergency 
p has now become an intensive ef- 
fort of the national government. This new 
departure in Government planning is worth 
our serious attention and support. 

Edward A. McDermott, director of the 
Office of Emergency Planning, recently said 
that the real weakness of our civilian de- 
fense programs has been “the failure to re- 
late specific programs to one another.” He 
indicated that his office is trying to correct 
this shortcoming and has requested every 
State Governor to establish an emergency 
resources planning committee “drawn from 
government and civil leadership.” 

It seems to me, considering the size and 
complexity of the planning necessary to meet 
a nuclear emergency, the next logical step 
is for the President to appoint a national 
committee with many of the same functions 
as the State committees, It would be com- 
posed of business leaders from all basic in- 
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specialized talent and experience in a wide 
Tange of essential activities. The commit- 
tee's talent, unattainable from any other 
sources, could be used in all phases of civil- 
fan and industrial defense planning. 

To the best of my knowledge, no 
committee exists today. 

The business advisory committee could 
provide immense assistance in planning for 
the economic problems that will have to be 
solved to get the Nation back on its feet fol- 
lowing an attack. It would be useful to both 
the military and the Government. It could 
aid in the allocation of essential resources. 
It could advise on economic stabilization. 
It could help in the festoration of production 
following an attack. It could assist in the 
establishment of an inventory of resources. 
It could facilitate the storage of essential 
private and Government documents. It 


velopment of ideas for the control of the 
economy during the critical recovery period. 
Of course, this is only a partial listing of the 
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many specific activities in which such a 
committee would be useful. 

Speaking generally, the committee could 
help establish a closer working relationship 
between Government and private industry. 
Such a relationship, secured cooperatively 
before any catastrophe, would be far more 
consistent with our democratic traditions 
than one established by duress during an 
emergency. The committee could not only 
offer guidance to the Government during its 
planning, but it could also help disseminate 
and interpret the Government's plan to em- 
ployees and citizens. The more the individ- 
ual citizen understands his Government's 
emergency plans the more he will be able to 
cooperate with them. As Americans, we 
much prefer cooperation to compulson. And 
we will certainly need either one or the other 
to place far-reaching plans into effective op- 
eration. 

Since our industrial system is both huge 
and complex, it appears to me that this com- 
mittee will need subcommittees working on 
the problems peculiar to each basic indus- 
try. These subcommittees, composed of ex- 
perts from the respective industries, could 
study special technical and managerial prob- 
lems related to these industries. 

The transportation subcommittee, for ex- 
ample, could bring together the technicians, 
scientists and managers necessary for inten- 
sive work to overcome the special transpor- 
tation difficulties that would arise after a 
nuclear attack. The atom will not declare 
a moratorium on the necessity for move- 
ment. Food, medicine, doctors, government 
Officials, and military personnel will need to 
move in and out of devastated areas, As 
the Washington Post stated: “To a nation of 
city dwellers, an interruption of water 
service or a disruption of freight traffic can 
turn into a menace as fatal as fallout it- 
self.“ Dr. Edward Teller recently empha- 
sized the importance of adequate transpor- 
tation after an attack when he said: “If we 
were to distribute our wheat surpluses and 
other agricultural surpluses in such a way 
that these things would be usable in an 
emergency, that alone will give us a tre- 
mendous advantage over Russia.” 

In answer to this problem, the transpor- 
tation group might devise plans and specifi- 
cations for trains shielded with lead, capa- 
ble of moving safely through radioactive 
wastelands. They could be loaded with 
supplies and stored in underground shelters 
at strategic points around the country. 

Much of the Nation’s 220,000 miles of 
track will remain undamaged after an at- 
tack, providing alternative routes to and 
from various destinations. All of the tech- 
nology presently exists to operate trains by 
remote contro] over this vast system of 
trackage and work should be started to de- 
velop and build such units for testing and 
ultimate use, if needed. 

Such trains could save thousands of Lives. 
They might be used as mobile fallout shelt- 
ers which could move out of underground 
storehouses, carrying food and water, to pick 
up isolated groups who otherwise might face 
death or mutilation. And whole groups of 
people might be safely transported during 
the danger period to relatively undamaged 
regions, where they could be ready to start 
to work the moment fallout protection is no 
longer needed. This immediate migration 
of effective numbers of people to the places 
where machines and factories are still in 
working order might be the one thing that 
could preserve our national existence. Dr. 
Teller has said that there are indications 
that our country could be rebuilt in 5 years. 
And he added this important thought: “But 
we cannot do it unless we have more than 
our 10 fingers to start with.“ 
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These trains could also safely transport 
huge quantities of fuel, which is adversely 
affected by fallout radiation. Truck trans- 
portation could not stand the weight of lead 
shielding, and it would consume far too 
much of the fuel itself. And pipelines pres- 
ently do not serve enough geographical 
points. Since food also is affected by radia- 
tion, lead-shielded trains might be the only 
efficient way to transport it in meaningful 
amounts. 

Heretofore, public and private thinking 
has predicted a complete cessation of move- 
ment following an atomic holocaust. A 
deadly calm is supposed to descend upon the 
land—a calm in which not one human being 
will move beyond the confines of his own 
little shelter. But, if such trains as I have 
suggested are practical, movement immedi- 
ately after an attack will be possible. 

The technical and economic problems of 
lead-shielded trains are subjects for investi- 
gation by the transportation subcommittee. 
Iam certain that, in relation to all our basic 
industries, other possibilities exist which 
merit such investigation by special planning 
groups. 

The committee I have proposed could 
gather the talent and secure the Govern- 
ment, military, and business cooperation nec- 
essary for the further development of many 
of these ideas. Its scientists could work out 
technical details and its economists and ad- 
ministrators could determine the feasibility 
and the costs of production. 

Many things, which are matters of spe- 
cific preparedness and are not likely to be 
part of our normal business pursuits, should 
be investigated now, while there is still time. 
Unless we bring our best talent to bear on 
these matters—no matter where that talent 
is employed now— we will not have done all 
we should do toward our own defense and 
the defense of American traditions. 

Time may be running short. We should 
not leave our defense to chance. The old 
saying, “forewarned is forearmed,” will only 
be true for us if we heed the warnings that 
are sounding. Let us, through cooperative 
preparation, insure that we are indeed fore- 
armed. 

Mobility is now part of our daily lives. 
But, more than that it is now essential to 
the very preservation of our way of life. 
By constantly increasing efficiency and pro- 
ductivity, the transportation industry is 
strengthening its capacity to provide the 
mobility that will be so necessary during 
any national crisis, But, to overcome the 
special defense problems that are not likely 
to be met in our dally business life, we must 
have the cooperation and assistance of our 
most capable people, in Government and in 
industry. The committee I have proposed 
is an attempt to get this cooperation and as- 
sistance, 

The Nation has made a sensible beginning 
toward real preparation for whatever threat 
it may face. Let us now carry that begin- 
ning forward for the defense of all. 

L 


Adlai Saves a Word 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF DAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 29, 1962 


Mr. CHURCH, Mr. President, one of 
the outstanding and talented editorial 
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writers of my State is Perry Swisher, 
publisher of the Intermountain, a weekly 
journal of comment and background. 

Recently, Mr. Swisher wrote an excel- 
lent editorial on Adlai Stevenson, our 
Ambassador to the U.N. and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 


Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, . 


as follows: 
[From the Intermountain, Pocatello, Idaho, 
of June 21, 1962] 
ADLAI Saves a WORD 

When Adlai Stevenson sees the United Na- 
tions caving in (think of the broken glass) 
or waxes precious about brute expediencies of 
the cold war, he is a bit much. But the 
flippant tongue of that 1952 presidential 
Campaigner has shaped brave and eloquent 
thoughts. They improve with age and so in 
that sense does Adlai. 

To call for clarity and purpose in American 
foreign policy is one thing. To describe the 
effort as a no win“ policy is quite another. 
The responsible opposition should note Mr. 
Stevenson's rescue of the word “victory” 
from its expropriation by the paranoiac 
right. 

For those extremists to try to copyright the 
word, he told his classmates at a Princeton 
reunion, is “the most barefaced act of word 
theft since the Communists tried to run off 
With “peace” and “democracy.” 

“I feel like hollering after them: You 
come back with that word.“ 

Replying to critics who say the Govern- 
ment is afraid of saying the word, Mr. Stev- 
enson went on: Im not afraid to say it. 
Victory of commonsense over fanaticism. 
Victory of patience and endurance over dan- 
gerous distemper. Victory of the calculated 
risk over Russian roulette. Victory of firm- 
ness and maturity over the reckless rigid- 
ities of know-nothings. 

“And finally, the victory of cool reason 
Over hot air. 

“These are the victories that summon a 
great free nation. In pursuing them, our 
generation and the next, and the next, will 
be tested and exasperated year after year by 
the stubborn weight of history.” 

A more active faith in freedom's methods 
and a declining reliance on tyrants as allies 
Would add extra luster to Mr. Stevenson's 
“victory.” Let it suffice, however, that he 
has restored the word to the public domain. 


Drinking on Airplanes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1962 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, Editorial 
Columnist Lawrence A. Collins of the 
Long Beach Independent newspaper 
again struck a bull’s-eye in his dis- 
Cussion of liquor on aircraft issue. 
Legislation introduced by our colleague, 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Suer], aimed at preventing this evil 
Should be enacted. Mr. Collins’ column, 
appearing June 23, is as follows: 

DRINKING ON PLANES 

The issue of serving liquor on airplanes 
is again brought to public attention. The 
United Air Lines president announced his 
line will no longer serve drinks in the coach- 
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flight sections of these planes. He questions 
the moral right of airline companies to sell 
liquor in the more crowded sections of 
planes. But he says it does not apply to the 
free service of liquor to the first-class-sec- 
tion passengers. 

We cannot justify the discrimination on 
the basis of what is free and what is selling 
liquor. The higher prices paid for first-class 
accommodations not only include more 
spacious accommodations. They also include 
elaborate meals and drinks, Actually the 
drinks are sold when included in the fare. 

We can, however, agree with his statement 
that coach sections are dry because the con- 
sumption of liquor among people in such 
proximity creates an objectionable atmos- 
phere. In effect, the hostess becomes a bar- 
maid, having to pass drinks across non- 
drinkers to reach the drinkers. It certainly 
is objectionable to many of the nondrinkers. 

However, we do not consider this the real 
issue concerning drinking on planes. 
Whether he be a first-class or coach passen- 
ger, an individual can get drunk and en- 
danger everyone on the plane. Drunks are 
not supposed to be allowed to board a plane. 
But how can it be determined which is a 
drunk? Many people show it very little 
after several drinks before boarding a plane. 
Then they are served one or two drinks, It 
could be just the needed amount to cause 
them to become violent. 

Today the longest jet flight across the 
United States is not over 5 hours. It would 
seem reasonable that people could survive 
that long without their drinks. It is an 
expensive feature the airlines could save and 
thereby increase thelr much-needed earn- 
ings. It is doubtful many passengers would 
be lost if the practice were eliminated from 
both classes of passengers. 

This is not because we are opposed to 
people taking a drink. But when we read 
of the tragic air disasters we think of drunks 
on a plane as an added danger. One who 
becomes violent must be subdued by the 
crew. There is danger of him breaking into 
the cockpit and interfering with the crew at 
a vital period. Airlines have been warned 
to keep drunks off planes. 

The Federal Aviation Agency expressed 
concern over nine serious incidents in the last 
2 years. Cases included those of one drunk 
who tried to knife a pilot, another who 
pulled a gun and demanded a drink, and a 
third who entered the cockpit and fell 
against the pilot during a landing. It is 
one danger that can and should be avoided. 


Speech of Maj. Gen. Francis J, McMor- 
row—“The Army’s Missile Command: 
Today and Tomorrow” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1962 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
think that many Members of the House 
will be interested in the speech made 
by Maj. Gen. Francis J. McMorrow, 
commanding general, U.S. Army Ord- 
nance Missile Command, Redstone Ar- 
senal, Ala., to the Huntsville Rotary Club 
on June 12, 1962. It was a most infor- 
mative speech and an important one. It 
is the story of the tremendous accom- 
plishments that have been made possible 
by the cooperation of the people of 
Huntsville, Ala., and the Army. 
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I commend to the House this impor- 
tant message: 
THe ARMY'S MISSTLE COMMAND; TODAY AND 
TOMORROW 


Fellow Rotarians, having been one of you 
for almost a year now, it is a distinct pleas- 
ure for me to be your speaker today. I have 
found very enjoyable and helpful the fellow- 
ship with you Rotarians of Huntsville. I 
only regret that it has been necessary for 
me to miss some of your meetings. My du- 
tles, and travel in connection with them, 
have been such that I have not been able to 
be 100 percent in attendance. As things level 
off for us following our local reorganization 
of the Army Missile Command, an Army- 
wide reorganization, and my assumption of 
the command, I trust that I shall be able 
to attend Rotary with more regularity. 

I wish that I could open up and give you 
business and professional men of Huntsville 
a classified talk. I know that you are vitally 
interested in what the Army is doing at 
Redstone. I also know that Redstone Army 
employees, especially the thousands of civil- 
ians, and the additional thousands employed 
by Army contractors in the area, constitute 
a substantial contribution to the economy 
of Huntsville, Madison, and surrounding 
counties. Consequently, I would like to 
shoot straight from the hip with you and 
let you know exactly what we are doing 
today, and with as much preciseness as 
one can look into the future, what you can 
expect us to be doing tomorrow. Of course 
I can't do that because our business deals in 
national security and we sometimes have to 
let rumors run wild that we had rather cor- 
rect with fact. I am, however, going to re- 
view for you the state of the Army’s Missile 
Command at Redstone today and tell you as 
much about my expectations for the future 
as I can without being specific to the point 
of divulging classified information. f: 

First, let’s talk about money. 

During the fiscal year 1962 which draws to 
a close this month, Army Ordnance Missile 
Command had a total dollar workload of 
$2.628 billion. Of this amount, $1.5 billion 
were for new orders, or rather for new 1962 
obligations. The remaining $1.1 billion was 
carryover business from other fiscal years. 


Current estimates of our fiscal 1963 total 
dollar workload have us spending $2.678 
billion. Our total dollar workload for the 
coming fiscal year is estimated to be about 
$50 million more than last year. 

During fiscal 1962 approximately $101 mil- 
lion of our total dollar workload was budg- 
eted for in-house effort. The largest portion 
of this money was spent right here in Hunts- 
ville. There are no significant changes ex- 
pected for 1963. 

Now, I want to talk briefly about reorgani- 
zation or reorganizations. We speak of two 
out at the Arsenal. One is our local reorgan- 
ization which became effective last Decem- 
ber and the other is the Army-wide reor- 
ganization currently being accomplished. 

The effect of our reorganization was the 
consolidation of these three organizational 
elements into one functional headquarters. 
Thus, we compressed, or telescoped if you 
like, the layers at the top of the military 
command structure. The result is an Army 
Ordnance Missile Command more responsive 
to requirements placed upon it. 

Our mission is and will continue to be 
essentially the same. We have management 
responsibility for more than 20 Army missile 
systems in various stages of design, develop- 
ment and deployment. Our responsibility 
extends from the birth of an idea through 
delivery of a finished weapon system—and 
beyond. We furnish goods, services, and 
hardware to many users both within and 
outside the Department of Defense. How- 
ever, our primary customer is the American 
soldier, 
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An element of the command which I have 
not mentioned in discussing our reorgani- 
gation is the Army Ordnance Missile Support 
Agency. It does pricisely what its name im- 
plies—it supports the command's primary 
mission. The organization of the support 
agency remained essentially unchanged dur- 
ing the reorganization with the exception of 
a few responsibility shifts. 

One of the ways the support agency sup- 
ports the command is in the area of com- 
munity relations, Col. Thomas W. Cooke, 
support agency commander, has been as- 
signed as my primary representative in work- 
ing toward the mutual benefit of the Army 
and the Huntsville community. He and his 
staff stand ready to help you with dally 
transactions or special projects. 

Benefits resulting from our reorganization 
Include a more effective grouping of func- 
tions and facilities and substantial reduc- 
tions in the cost of operations. 

I assure you that we are now recruiting in 
the categories where we have vacancies and 
the command is not suffering for a lack of 


organization fits in with the Armywide reor- 
ganization almost as well as if we had been 
using a crystal ball when planning it. Slight 
modifications of our command structure 
should take care of any change in missions 


assigned us. 

The primary purpose of the reorganization 
of the Army is to develop the best possible 
command structure, management, training, 
doctrine, weapons, equipment, and morale. 
It involves the creation of two new top-level 
commands under which will be concentrated 
research, development, procurement, and 
other functions formerly performed by the 
Army Technical Services. 

A new Army Materiel Command has been 
created. This command will conduct re- 
search and development, procurement and 
production, supply inventory management, 
storage and distribution, maintenance and 

work formerly handled by the Tech 
Services. The other major new command is 
the Combat Developments Command, re- 
sponsible for combst doctrine and future 
weapons and equipment needs. The Army 
Missile Command will be a segment of the 
Materiel Command. This organizational 
placement of the Missile Command will pro- 
vide a more direct access to all elements in- 
volved in the fielding of missile systems. 

Another tangible effect which the reor- 
ganization may have on us is in the field of 
procurement. I am speaking of missile sys- 
tem procurement, not local purchases and 
contracts. Presently, if you should read in 
the newspaper that a $50 million contract 
has been awarded to the Raytheon Corp. in 
Massachusetts for work in connection with 
the Hawk missile system, that contract is 
negotiated for us by the Boston Ordnance 
District. Likewise with the Los Angeles Ord- 
mance District if a contractor is located in 
southern California, Nevada, or one of sev- 
eral other Western States. 

Under the new Army Materiel Command, 
field commands such as my own will play a 
more important and active role in such major 
procurement. I envision that the Missile 
Command here at Huntsville will negotiate 
and award all of its own major contracts and 
perform all contracting officer functions 
while contract administration and other 
allied services probably will continue to be 
done by field activities similar to the ord- 
nance districts. This entire matter is now 
under study by the Materiel Command and 
a firm decision has not been made as yet. 

Before we leave the subject of reorganiza- 
tions let me say that in none of our reorgan- 
izations is there any plan for a reorganiza- 
tion of relationships between the Missile 
Command and the citizens of Huntsville. 
Your support of and cooperation with the 
Army at Redstone is widely known and is 
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the envy of military installations all over 
this country. 

This support works both ways. I am 
determined that the Army Ordnance Missile 
Command will continue to be the good neigh- 
bor to Huntsville that it has been in the 
past. We have solved our problems together 
over the years, I hope that the same 
approach will help us find a solution to our 
common need for commercial jet airline 
service. 

I think one statistic would underline the 
Army’s great interest in obtaining the im- 
proved commercial airline service that jets 
will offer the area. In the past year, the 
Federal agencies at Redstone Arsenal, and 
this includes our neighbors at the Marshall 
Space Flight Center, originated about 
$1,200,000 in commercial airline travel. 

Recently the Army completed extending 
and strengthening the runway on the Red- 
stone Arsenal airfield. Our field can now 
handle jets. 

Working with the Huntsville-Madison 
County Airport Authority, we are now 
actively investigating the possibility of using 
the Army airfield at Redstone for commer- 
cial jet traffic until such time as community 
facilities can be readied to take over. I can 
assure you that the authority's formal re- 
quest to us for this privilege is receiving 
expeditious handling and careful considera- 
tion from the Army Ordnance Missile Com- 
mand. 

There are many details that remain to be 
worked out. We must receive formal ap- 
proval from higher authority before our 
field could be used. There are many legal 
questions that must be resolved and, of 
course, the airport authority and the air- 
lines will have to obtain Civil Aeronautics 
Board approval to set up such service. 

Army Ordnance Missile Command will do 
everything possible to assist local efforts to 
secure commercial jet service which we fully 
realize will be of benefit to all of us. I for 
one am hopeful that the details can be 
worked out. 

Army Ordnance Missile Command con- 
struction at present includes a new captive 
test facility, a new computation center and 
our new research and development facility. 
giving us approximately $6 million worth of 
construction underway. In addition, there is 
a measure pending before Congress at pres- 
ent which if approved, will provide $272,000 
for an addition to our research and develop- 
ment directorate headquarters building. 

I want to dwell for Just a moment on our 
new research and development laboratory 
facility. This facility was authorized by Con- 
gress last year to the financial tune of $4.75 
million. A contract for just under 84 million 
was awarded for the building in March. This 
is the first step in building an improved 
capability for Army Ordnance Missile Com- 
mand's eight research and development lab- 
oratories. When completed in the latter part 
of 1963, it will house the structure and 
mechanics lab, the launch and ancillary 
equipment lab, the electromagnetics lab, 
and the aeroballistics section of the guidance 
and control lab. 

We are most anxious to provide modern 
facilities for our laboratory personnel for 
in a very real sense, our people constitute 
our most precious commodity. The Army 
missile team at Redstone has become a na- 
tional asset and is recognized as such in 
Washington. Nowhere else is there such 
depth of knowledge in what it takes to design 
and field a military missile system. While 
we tend to speak of our role at Army Ord- 
nance Missile Command as one of missile 
system management, we have the equally 
important task of providing the ideas, the 
techniques that will be required for the 
weapon systems of the future. 

The support rendered by the community 
in such projects as obtaining graduate study 
facilities here and the new research center 
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will make it immeasurably easier for us to 
attract and hold the highly skilled people we 
need to make the Army missile program go. 
We intend to do whatever we can to support 
the center with Army research contracts. 

I don't suppose any Army missile man 
could address an audience like this without 
mentioning Nike-Zeus and some of our other 
systems. 

First, let me set Nike-Zeus in proper per- 
spective for you insofar as it pertains both 
to the community and the future of Army 
Ordnance Missile Command. Zeus is our 
biggest program, but it is not the only egg in 
the Army’s basket. 

Funds to put the system into production 
were not provided in the new Federal budget. 
The result of this decision on our operation 
at Redstone and its impact on the commu- 
nity is exactly nothing. Zeus is a fully 
funded development program through the 
next year, just as it has been in the past. 

I want to mention four of our other pro- 
grams—Redeye, Mauler, FABMDS, and Mis- 
sile B. 

Redeye, a shoulder-fired guided missile 
which will give an Individual combat soldier 
defense against tactical aircraft, is in an 
advanced state of development. You will 
be hearing more about it. Its capabilities 
will be most useful in small wars which 
seem to be more threatening just now than 
worldwide holocaust. 

A future Army on the move will get its 
air defense from the Mauler which is a 
compact, rugged, highly mobile air defense 
system developed to provide battlefield pro- 
tection to forward battle area units. The 
system is a self-contained weapon, possessing 
its own acquisition and tracking radars, com- 
puters, launcher, missiles, communications 
system, and all necessary associated equip- 
ment. Mauler has been under development 
for approximately 18 months and is now 
approaching a systems test at White Sands 
missile range. Considerable interest in the 
Mauler system has been shown by other 
services such as the Navy, Marine Corps, and 
various NATO nations. ; 

Whereas Mauler will be able to defend the 
Army against enemy aircraft and short-range 
missiles and rockets, defense against longer 
range missiles has been assigned to the 
FABMD system. FABMDS means field Army 
ballistic missile defense system. The general 
concept of FABMDS 1s rapidly being defined. 
We hope to have the feasibility studies and 
general concepts completed this summer. 
Then, after a year's advance component de- 
velopment, start active systems development 
sometime in 1963. Since any system with 
the capability of doing the many jobs re- 
quired of the FABMDS would inherently 
have built into it considerable capacity to 
carry out surface-to-surface missions and 
other jobs, the possibility of using FABMDS 
to supersede other missile systems is cur- 
rently being considered. 

Development of another weapon which we 
call Missile “B” is just now beginning. Mis- 
sile B“ will be developed as an economical 
lightweight, general-purpose missile system 
to provide greater fire support for Army divi- 
sions. It will complement division tube ar- 
tillery and will extend the division com- 
mander’s capability for nuclear and non- 
nuclear supporting fire on the modern bat- 
tlefleld. Missile “B” will replace the La- 
Crosse and Honest John systems. 

And, as you may know, Army Ordnance 
Missile Command is not solely confined to 
Army work. We do things for the Advanced 
Research Projects Agency of the Department 
of Defense. Many of the concepts in con- 
nection with this work go far into the future 
and are highly classified. But, I am sure 
you know that possible weapons of the fu- 
ture stand to feed most into your local econ- 
omy. Breakthroughs in the spiraling tech- 
nology that transferred rockets and missiles 
from pioneers’ dreams to the hands of Amer- 
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ican soldiers and rapidly changing events in 
the international political arena will have a 
heavy hand of influence on the future of the 
Missile Command. I can assure you that we 
will be prepared to be a most productive 
hatchery of ideas for future weapons sys- 


In conclusion, to sum up the state of the 
Army Missile Command, let me borrow a 
Significant term from our sister service, the 
Navy, The word I want to use is “shake- 
down.” The first cruise immediately after 
the completion of a Navy vessel, or the first 
cruise immediately after the major overhaul 
Of one, is called the shakedown cruise. It's 
the time when the craft is tested for sea- 
Worthiness—weak welds show up, the bugs 
are worked out, et cetera. Repairs following 
the shakedown cruise make the ship capable 
5 carrying out her long-range military mis- 

on. 

I envision the Army's Missile Command as 
having made the necessary repairs following 
the shakedown cruise. The space and mili- 
tary missions have been separated. We are 
now free to concentrate on military weapons. 
Research, both basic and supporting, neces- 
sary for providing the most effective and 
economical weapons for tomorrow, has taken 
on more definite form and certain scientific 
breakthroughs can now be anticipated. 
Local reorganization has been accomplished. 
Armywide reorganization is well underway. 

major overhaul, the Army’s Missile 
Command is ready for any voyage we may 
be sent on. Our home port is Huntsville, 
Ala., and we will continue to need the cheers 
and support of the hometown as we embark 
On new missions to conquer. As long as the 
US. Army is armed with missiles it will 
have a Missile Command and the Missile 
Orga will be at home in Huntsville, 


Thank you, gentlemen, for the privilege 
Of being your speaker today. I hope I have 
been able to give you a realistic picture. of 
What the future may hold for the Army's 
Missile Command at Redstone Arsenal. 


Anent Popularity Polls 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter to 
the editor which appeared in the Elmira 
(N. Y.) Star-Gazette and Advertiser of 
June 14, 1962: 
CriassrrrinG Satisrrep U.S. VOTERS 

To the Eprror: 

A recent Gallup poll indicates that 70 
Percent of the American people are satisfied 
With the job being done by President Ken- 
nedy, Only 3 out of 10 can find anything 
to criticize. 

This is an amazing number of satisfied 
Americans, undoubtedly greater than the 
number of citizens satisfied with their pres- 
ent brand of cigarettes, automobiles, or 
Mouthwash. 

One wishes Mr. Gallup would list the 
Specific reasons why the voters are pleased 
With their man in the White House. My 
hw is that it would look something like 


Twenty-eight percent highly pleased with 
the President's appearance. These people 
know little about Kennedy’s legislative pro- 
Stam, but they wax ecstatic about his hair, 

outthrust jaw, and his suits. Many wom- 
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en are in this group. They look forward 
eagerly to reading each Sunday's New York 
Times, where J.F.K.’s photograph appears 
on an average of 7.3 times per issue, 

Fourteen percent highly satisfied with the 
President’s wife. Many of the people in this 
group were won over by Jackie’s guided tour 
of the White House. Some of the folks in 
this group have, like Jack himself, canceled 
their subscriptions to the New York Herald 
Tribune, where Jackie’s photograph occurs 
on an average of only 0.2 time per issue and 
unflattering things are sometimes said. 

Six percent highly satisfied with Caroline, 
though disappointed by the lack of picture 
stories of her life and times. 

Three percent highly pleased with the 
whole Kennedy ensemble. Some in this 
group comment favorably on the fact that 
Bobby’s shirt—at least in the presence of 
photographers—is always open at the neck. 
Apparently they believe this indicates typical 
Kennedy vigor. A few have kind words to 
say about Ted’s delightful inarticulateness 
and his refreshing lack of political knowl- 
edge or experience. 

Ten percent highly satisfied with the Dem- 
ocratic Party. Most voters in this group 
would not alter their allegiance if JFK. 
were to offer Billy Sol Estes a Federal judge- 
ship. 

Two percent highly satisfied with the name 
“New Frontier,” believing that any slogan 

ed by Madison Avenue merchandising 
methods is ipso facto meaningful. Some in 
this group do not realize that labels, be they 
ever so cute, May be pure pap; and that even 
Humbug Harry tried to give his administra- 
tion a distinctive name—one that is happily 
being forgotten even by New Frontiersmen. 

Two percent highly satisfied with the 
President's vendetta against big steel (which 
they seem to picture as a personal triumph 
over Roger Blough rather than as Presi- 
dential price-fixing). 

Two percent highly pleased with the stock 
market crash. Mostly short sellers. 

One percent vaguely satisfied with the new 
cultural awareness evident in the White 
House. Some in this group are still hopeful 
that a national department of culture will 
be created, preferably under the leadership 
of shy, self-effacing Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., 
or keen, quick-witted “Soapy” Williams. 

One percent puzzled but pleased that the 
missile gap swiftly and mysteriously disap- 
peared between January 19, 1961, and noon 
of the 20th, and has not been heard of again. 

The remaining 1 percent of contented 
voters list such reasons as satisfaction with 
the Cuban invasion, our booming rate of eco- 
nomic growth, the imminent solving of the 
farm surplus problem, the happy partner- 
ship between Government and business, the 
many sacrifices being demanded of John Q, 
the growing importance of the Vice Presi- 
dency and the state of affairs in Pecos, Tex. 

GERALD TOMLINSON. 


Speaker McCormack Salutes Boy Scouts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1962 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, a 
memorable part of this year’s Congres- 
sional Charter Banquet of the Boy Scouts 
of America, on June 14 in Washington, 
was the inspiring address of our distin- 
guished and beloved Speaker, the Honor- 
able JOHN McCormack. 
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In his thoughtful message, the Speaker 
not only saluted this great boys’ organi- 
zation for its 44-year record of public 
and community service, but also chal- 
lenged Scouts and Scout leaders all over 
America to face up to the unprecedented 
challenges of this era in our Nation’s 
history. = 

Our Speaker’s address not only has 
significance for Boy Scouts, but should 
inspire Americans of all ages and all 
creeds. 

For this reason, the full text of Speaker 
McCormacx’s address follows: 

Mr. Toastmaster, reverend clergy, Justice 
Clark, General Gruenther, my 
colleagues of both branches of 
ladies and gentlemen, in honoring the dis- 

ed recipients of your highest award, 
U.S. Senator Cart HAYDEN and Congressman 
Cart VINSON, your great organization honors 
itself, for you are honoring tonight, two great 
men, two good men, both outstanding 
Americans and dedicated legislators. Our be- 
loved country is most fortunate in having 
these two dedicated legislators in the 
Congress at this period of the world’s his- 
tory, for they are both legislators of great 
ability, keen vision, outstanding courage, 
occupying very important legislative posi- 
tions, and who stand for a strong America 
in the face of the evil threat of atheistic 
communism. 

I am so happy to be with you tonight to 
join with you in honoring these great 
Americans, 

Mr. Toastmaster, the membership of the 
Boy Scouts of America is not hampered by 
the deadweight of inactive and uninterested 
people who pull the organization down into 
an unmarked or bottomless pit. All mem- 
bers of the Boy Scouts have the opportunity 
to participate, all have the opportunity to 
contribute to a far-reaching program which 
encourages high standards of citizenship, 

You believe in participation and the 
Scout oath contains these words, “To do my 
duty to God and my country.” It is as nat- 
ural then, as the day follows the night, that 
you would be interested in thinking with me 
about features of your program that deal 
primarily with character development and 
citizenship. 

Looking back to the days of my youth, by 
comparison to the youth who are Scouts 
today, it would seem that our generation was 
turned out into the world armed only with 
an air rifle and a Scout knife and told to 
hack our way through the jungle ahead. 

By comparison the boys of 1962 are almost 
equipped with pushbutton space suits and 
hip-pocket radar equipment, But I hastily 
add the Scouts of this space age are going 
to need all the wisdom of the past, all the 
knowledge of the present, and all the faith 
of the future to fulfill their destiny. 

Your latest annual report, which was pre- 
sented to me on March 22 of this year, which 
in turn was published by the 2d session of 
the 87th Congress of the United States as 
House Document No, 369, advises us that “As 
America’s largest youth organization, scout- 
ing is making a significant impact today in 
more than 3 million homes. More than 
1%4 million adults are registered in various 
phases of scouting, indicating their deep- 
seated interest as they give freely of their 
time so that boys may grow into better cit- 
izens.” 

Your 52d annual report also emphasizes 
these two phrases: “Strengthen America” and 
“Character Counts.“ Therefore, I again re- 
mind you that it is seasoned adult experi- 
ence and guidance, combined with the fresh 
and outgoing spirit of youth, the combina- 
tion of the old and the new we might say, 
that makes Scouting a worthwhile subject. 

In your expanding program it is well to 
keep in mind that our youth should be in- 
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terested in and excited about the causes of 
America’s greatness, Next month, on July 

4. 1962, this Nation will celebrate the 186th 
anniversary of its independence. In 1776 
we were a loosely bound group of colonies 
strung along the east coast of this continent. 
The United States was an infant among the 
nations of the world. Since 1776 we have 
spread across the entire length and breadth 
of this land. From the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific and from the Canadian border to the 
Gulf of Mexico. But the United States did 
not succeed by chance alone. 

The Declaration of Independence brought 
about something new in man’s desire for 
freedom. Before 1776, practically every- 
where the state was supreme. The citizen 
was merely a creature of the state. In 
America we broke the bonds that formerly 
hedged us in. Visions for mankind were 
widened. New horizons appeared. 

From an infant nation, there has sprung 
a union of 50 States. Out of an atmosphere 
of freedom there has grown a system based 
on individual initiative that has given us 
the power to produce and develop in a way 
never heard of before in all history. As we 
analyze the warp and woof of America’s 
tapestry of greatness, we find that the 
strength of the fabric lies in the freedom of 
the individual. 

Our youth—the citizens of tomorrow— 
must be impressed with these basic facts 
about America’s past. Without these im- 
pressions, they will be unable to fulfill the 
goals of the future. 

We can take it for granted that the boys 
of scouting, in their search for fulfilling 
their program, hear time and time and time 
again the phrase: The challenges to youth 
today are leadership and service.” No mat- 
ter how shopworn these words, they are true. 
We need more leaders in all spheres of hu- 
man activity. 

It is not uncommon to hear the remark 
that great men were born leaders. Such a 
remark implies that the qualities which 
made men great leaders were inherited rather 
than built in through training. Careful 
study of the Iives of great men convinces 
one that they did not depend upon inheri- 
tance alone for their goals in life. For 
example George Washington and Benjamin 
Franklin and so many others worked out 
definite plans whereby they might improve 
themselves. Theodore Roosevelt advocated 
the strenuous life and was ever alert to im- 
prove himself physically and mentally. He 
highly approved of the Boy Scout oath and 
law. 

The story of the Boy Scouts of America 
and its achievements the story of several 
million Americans whose ideas and lives 
were moulded in some measure on the con- 
cept of the good turn, the Scout oath, and 
the Scout law, began with the story of a 
boy giving a helping hand to William D. 
Boyce, a Chicago publisher, who was lost in 
a London fog. Boyce had hesitated at a 
street intersection and out of the London 
murk the boy emerged. Details about his 
clothes, his appearance, his way of speaking 
are unavailable. But we do know that he 
approached Mr. Boyce and asked if he could 
be of service. 

It was because of this small act of giv- 
ing himself at a time when one lone indi- 
vidual needed it, that the Chicago publisher 
later visited the Boy Scout headquarters in 
London. He became so enthusiastic about 
the Scout program that he returned to 
America with a suitcase crammed with book- 
lets about the Boy Scouts. So it was in 
1910 the Boy Scouts of America entered 
upon a highway of service and has since 
found itself being a vital influence for good 
in every section of these United States. 

The regular Scouting program with its 
ideals as revealed in the promise of every 
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Cub Scout, Boy Scout, and Explorer will 
continue to chart the course for future 
leaders. It will continue to build character 
and assist in the building of leadership. 
The den, the patrol, and in fact, the entire 
organizational structure of scouting, teaches 
democratic action. 

The partnership of youth and age con- 
stantly needs strengthening. It is my be- 
lief—as it is yours, that in the years that 
lie ahead the human race must retain every 
thread of freedom. The world is growing too 
small to remain divided into compartments. 

Democracy now faces a tremendous test. 
It has demonstrated its superiority in our 
land. But democracy must continually prove 
itself; just as a Boy Scout must meet test 
after test to reach his goal, and to maintain 
and improve his rank. 

It is important that the boys in the scout- 
ing program know that they are fortunate 
to live in this particular world. Its uncer- 
tainty can become a tonic; its ugly aspect 
a challenge; its dangers, an invitation to 
become mature citizens with broad vision 
and strength of character. 

We look with pride to the fact that five 
of our seven men trained as astronauts in 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration’s Project Mercury were Boy Scouts. 
Air Force Capt. Virgil I. Grissom, who made 
the successful second trip into space on July 
21, 1961, was a Star Scout at Mitchell, Ind. 
He has stated that he believes, and I quote, 
“Boys should take a deeper interest in 
scouting, not just for the fun of it, but be- 
cause of the greater interest it creates in our 
country.” Lt. Col. John H. Glenn, the first 
American to orbit into space around the 
earth, is an associate Explorer adviser and 
father of a Scout. He has stated, “I know of 
no group I would rather be associated with 
than the Boy Scouts of America.” 

Late in November of 1960 the President’s 
Commission on National Goals submitted its 
report and the keynote of this valuable 
study is well worth repeating. It states: 

“In the 1960’s every American is sum- 
moned to extraordinary personal responsi- 
bility, sustained effort, and sacrifice. For 
the Nation is in grave danger, threatened by 
the rulers of one-third of mankind, for 
whom the state is everything, the individual 
significant only as he serves the state.” 

I have great confidence in the ability of 
the Scout leaders, and the boys themselves, 
to create a responsible citizenry—a citizenry 
that will share in solving the problems of 
our times. It is imperative that the Boy 
Scouts of America continue to regard free- 
dom not as a gift but as a task; to truly 
believe that all men are equal under the 
law, and to uphold the fundamental worth 
of every individual regardless of race, color, 
or creed. Our youth must be taught to 
know the major issues facing our Govern- 
ment—at all levels; but most important of 
all to learn more about these issues and to 
hold intelligent opinions about them. 

The membership of the Boy Scouts of 
America are important at all periods of our 
country’s history, and particularly during 
this period of world strain. How long this 
period of world history will last no one 
knows. But we do know it will probably 
last a long period of time. 

And the Scout of today will assume the 
fullness of citizenship in a few quick years, 
with the duty and responsibility of preserv- 
ing and strengthening our beloved country. 

And the training and experience of a Scout, 
the building of character, of integrity, the 
intensification of faith, love of God and 
neighbor, and love of country, will be a pow- 
erful factor in making each Scout's contri- 
butions to our country’s future greatness all 
the more outstanding. 2 

The Scouts of past years are leaders in 
American life of today. Scouts of today will 
be the leaders of tomorrow. 
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American Legion Rejects H.R. 3745 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 29, 1962 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am encouraged by the posi- 
tion adopted by the American Legion on 
the question of non-service-connected 
pensions. A copy of the national com- 
mander's statement reached my office 
this morning. I commend the national 
commander for his forthright statement, 
particularly in view of all the publicity 
and pressure which is being exerted at 
the present time by the Veterans of 
World War I of the U.S. A., Inc., the or- 
ganization which has about 5 percent of 
the total membership of the major vet- 
eran organizations. 

At the hearings held on the subject of 
non-service-conected pensions before 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs on 
July 11, 12, and 13, 1961, the American 
Legion, along with other veteran organ- 
izations, made their position quite clear 
on this subject. The pension philos- 
ophy of the American Legion, as shown 
by the hearing record, can be briefly 
stated as follows: That there should be 
some standard of need, disability or un- 
employability, and that those with the 
most need should receive the most pen- 
sion; that social security and other spe- 
cial types of income should not be ex- 
cluded in the determination of need as 
provided by H.R. 3745 and that it would 
be unfair to provide a special pension 
for veterans of a particular war so as to 
extend to them benefits which are denied 
veterans of other wars with the same 
need and disability. 

Under unanimous consent, I include as 
a part of my remarks, the statement of 
the national commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion on this subject, dated June 
28, 1962: 

AMERICAN LEGION's POSITION ON PENSIONS 
OUTLINED BY NATIONAL COMMANDER Bacon 

The national commander of the American 
Legion, in response to inquiries received at 
Legion headquarters here from newsmen and 
the Congress regarding the position of the 
American Legion with respect to pension leg- 
islation, authorized the following statement: 

“The American Legion position on non- 
service-connected disability pension was es- 
tablished by our national convention after 
consideration of many proposals concerning 
the matter. The Legion position is 
upon well established concepts—iong recog- 
nized by the people and their Representa- 
tives in Congress. It encompasses the fol- 
lowing points: (1) That disability pension 
benefits are based upon a showing of dis- 
ability and unemployability; (2) that need 
(but not indigency or destitution) is an 
essential element of entitlement; (3) that 
war veterans similarly situated should be 
similarly treated by their Government re- 
gardless of the dates of their service; and 
(4) that special consideration and special at- 
tention should be given to veterans aged 65 
and over. The American Legion has had as 
one of its major legislative objectives in this 
Congress liberalization of the controlling 
disability pension law. Currently pending 
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before the House Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
are two Legion-sponsored bills, HR. 886 and 
H.R. 2237, which recognize these concepts. 
These bills would increase the amounts of 
Pension payable, give special attention to 
veterans aged 65 and over, and eliminate un- 
desirable features of existing legislation. 

“The Veterans’ Affairs Committee has not 
Teported these measures to the House of 
Representatives. We will, however, continue 
to press for enactment of these needed 
Changes. We express the earnest hope that 
the committee will take immediate steps to 
report these bills for consideration of the 
Congress. We are confident that the great 
Majority of the Congress will support our 
Proposal.” 


The Supreme Court’s Decision on Prayer 
in Our Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


“OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 29, 1962 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
herewith submitting a letter from Rev. 
William D. Devine, SCJ, of St. Jude’s 
Catholic Church, in East Chicago, Ind., 
and also an editorial by H. R. Snyder, 
editor and publisher of the Gary Post- 
Tribune, Gary, Ind., on the recent Su- 
Preme Court’s decision banning prayer 
in the public schools of our Nation. 

The Supreme Court’s decision is in- 
deed unfortunate but, no doubt, by rea- 
son of its almost unanimous decision, 
Was a conscientious interpretation of the 
Constitution of the United States. 


I endorse the statement made by 
Father Devine in his letter that— 

The fathers of our country when intro- 
ducing the first amendment to our Con- 
Stitution saw to it that no particular church 
Would establish itself as the state religion, 

y did not intend that God should be 
ed from public life. 


Considering this decision of our high- 
est Court, steps should be made to amend 
the Constitution so as to permit prayer 
in our public schools as well as in the 
House of Representatives, State legisla- 
tures, and other public bodies through- 
Cut the Nation. 

The letter and editorial follow: 

Sr. JUDE'S CATHOLIC CHURCH, 
East Chicago, Ind., June 27, 1962. 
Hon, Ray J, MADDEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: As a clergyman and 
à priest in the Catholic Church I was shocked 
and dismayed at the recent decision of the 
US. Supreme Court outlawing the use of 
Prayer to Almighty God in the public schools 
Of our land. Once again this great body of 
Jurists over stepped themselves and the 
Wrath of this verdict has been echoed over 
the entire country. The fathers of our 
Country when introducing the first amend- 
ment to our Constitution saw to it that no 

cular church would establish itself as 
State religion, they did not intend that 
should be barred from publie life. You, 
as a Member of the Congress will have to 
© a stand pro or con in this decision but 
am sure you will be on the side of God. 
Anyhow what is your reflection? I would 
to know. 
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Do you, Congressman MADDEN, fully real- 
ize the impact of this regrettable decision? 
Well, we might as well remove from our 
currency the words “In God We Trust,“ re- 
move from our pledge to our flag the words 
“under God" and permit all public officials 
to take office without using the Holy Bible. 

Most of our citizens are God-fearing and 
they want God to take the first place in all 
things that pertain to their everyday lives. 
Why should we allow a small group of citi- 
zens to overthrow all that we hold dear, 
namely, the calling upon the Almighty for 
help in all our endeavors. 

In conclusion I wish to state I protest with 
all the power that I possess this un-Godly 
decision of the Court and will do everything 
to continue the ball rolling for an amend- 
ment to our Constitution wherein God will 
return to His proper place. Morality is at 
stake here, God help us if we give way to 
these men of the High Court who place 
expediency to reality. Man must be sub- 
servient to his Creator and this is done 
through prayer, yes, even in public and in 
our schools. 

Sincerely in God, 
Rev. Wm. D. Devine, SCJ. 


Tue Court BANS THE PRAYER 


The Supreme Court's decision in the New 
York school prayer case has stirred more 
public discussion than probably any action 
by the Justices since the ruling against 
segregated schools. From the comment we 
have heard, a public opinion poll might show 
a popular vote against the Court about as 
overwhelming as the Court's 6-1 decision 
against the New York practice. 

Dr. George Gallup probably will take a poll, 
and we will await it with interest. But at 
the same time we recognize that the issue is 
not one to be decided, under our Constitu- 
tion, by public opinion. While through the 
years the Court undoubtedly has altered its 
course to reflect public opinion, we trust it 
will never forget its obligation to defend the 
constitutional rights of minorities. 

Our first reaction to the Court’s decision 
against the daily prayer in New York schools 
was similar to that of many. The prescribed 
prayer is a simple one. It acknowledges the 
presence of a Divine Being and beseeches His 
blessings. It would seem acceptable to all 
faiths. But if any students did not accept 
it, they were permitted to stand mute. Why 
should there have been any protest 
against it? 

Well, the fact is that there was protest. 
That is why the issue reached the Supreme 
Court. A group of parents—Jewish, Protes- 
tant and Catholic—raised the issue. They 
argued that use of the public schools to en- 
courage prayer was inconsistent with the 
Constitution. 

That basic law of the land bars any “law 
respecting an establishment of religion.” 

“There can of course be no doubt,” says 
the majority opinion as written by Justice 
Hugo Black, “that New York’s program of 
daily classroom invocations of God's bless- 
ing as prescribed in the regents’ prayer is 
a religious activity." 

As Black wrote, there can be no doubt 
about it. It is a minor activity. It is not 
a sectarian activity. It is less than many 
of us would desire. But it is a religious 
activity. And under the Ist and 14th 
amendments, the opinion continues, none 
may be prescribed »y law. 

Before we castigate the Court too severely 
for its decision, it is worth reading care- 
fully these further words in the opinion: 

“It is neither sacrilegious nor antireligious 
to say that each separate government in this 
country should stay out of the business of 
writing or sanctioning official prayers and 
leave that purely religious function to the 
people themselves and to those the people 
choose to look to for religious guidance.“ 
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One of our failings as Americans is in 
looking to government to do too many things 
for us, things we should be doing as indi- 
viduals. 

How many of us who are today critical of 
the Court for its antiprayer decision are 
opening our own day with a family prayer 
or closing it with an inyocation of God's 
blessing? When will a prayer have the most 
meaning to a youth—when it is said rever- 
ently in the home or repeated by rote in the 
classroom? 


Are Some Folks Trying To Lock God Up 
in Churches of the Nation? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1962 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure that all are aware of the decision 
handed down by the U.S. Supreme Court 
concerning the constitutionality of 
prayers in public schoo] rooms. Also, I 
am sure that all of us are aware that 
in recent months there have been many 
events which tend toward a lessening of 
the emphasis which we, at one time, 
placed on the value of God in our daily 
lives and national affairs. 

It seems to me that the question does 
not involve Government controls of 
schools nor does it involve the separation 
of church and state. Rather it is a ques- 
tion of whether we as a nation are turn- 
ing away from our religious beliefs. 

There are many people who are upset 
about this trend and who express the 
hope our Nation does not turn its back 
on the truths upon which our Republic 
was founded. 

Mr. Speaker, the Seattle, Wash., Argus, 
in an editorial on June 15, 1962, ex- 
pressed concern about this problem and 
warns that there are those who might 
want to lock God up in the church. I 
believe this editorial is worth more than 
the few minutes it would take to read 
and recommend it to all Members of 
Congress. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the editorial in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

Are Some Foutxs Tryinc To Lock Gop Ur 
IN CHURCHES OF THE NATION? 

While immersed last Month in the ma- 
terialities of our World's Fair, Titov, the Red 
astronaut, remarked that he had not sighted 
God when on high in his capsule. He 
smirked a bit, and the clear implication 
was, We told you so.“ The ideological inci- 
dent provoked a vast amount of comment, 
all of which that I saw missed, in my opin- 
ion, the mark. 

For the remarkable revelation to me was 
that this dedicated Communist atheist- 
scientist had admitted he'd been looking. 
Whether disdainfully, fearfully, or hopefully, 
Comrade Titov, during his hours of excru- 
ciating uncertainty, had been watchful for 
sign of that which he was sure, he said, 
Was not. 

Of course, this Titov offering is a trifle, just 
a splash of overflow from an immature mind. 
One cannot, however, set the Russian too far 
apart these days from us—some of us, at 
least. 

It’s Just 130 years ago now that a Boston 
Baptist minister, the Reverend Sam Smith, 
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penned new words for a well-known lyric. 
It was an old tune. The British had filched 
it from the German in 1742, given it their 
words and called it “God Save the King.” 

Pastor Smith called it “America” and, to 
this day, some regard it as rightfully our na- 
tional anthem, especially those who see “The 
Star Spangled Banner” as untastefully vain 
and bellicose. (The younger generations 
should be reminded that “America the 
Beautiful” and “God Bless America” are 
something else again.) 

I ponder Sam Smith’s rewrite because of 
a sort of national ferment that now has in- 
vaded even Supreme Court cloisters. It looks 
as though some folks would perhaps not 
banish God, but assuredly will lock Him up 
in the churches if they have their way. 

In New York State, the so-called regents 
prayer, along with the flag (“under God“) 
salute was made compulsory in that com- 
monwealth’s public schools. A group of par- 
ents has appealed to the High Court with 
contention that the prayer's use constitutes 

of religious coercion on their chil- 
dren. Here is the prayer: - 

“Almighty God, we acknowledge our de- 
pendence upon Thee, and we beg Thy bless- 
ings upon us, our parents, our teachers and 
our country." 

Obviously, some Americans have come a 
long, long way since the Pilgrim Fathers 
opened the Mayflower Compact with the 
words 


“In the name of God, Amen.” 

And they must find distasteful indeed 
those U.S. coins which persistently remind 
all peoples that “In God We Trust.” 

If such as the regents prayer should be 
outlawed by Court decision, then sure to 
go as well is this hymn provided for com- 
pulsory use in New York City schools: 


“Our Father’s God, to Thee, 
Author of Liberty, 
To Thee we sing. 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom's holy light, 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our King.” 


Which brings us back to the Reverend 
Sam Smith and his America.“ Quoted is 
the fourth verse, often sung along with the 
first. It is familiar to virtually every school- 
child in the land, Is it to be banned from 
our schools? 

In State after State today, there is such 
contention. In Pennsylvania, some parents 
seek to forbid school Bible reading. 

In Florida, the State's high court rebuffed 
an effort to ban school recitation of the 
Lord's Prayer. 

Here in Washington, some view the recent 
Attorney General’s opinion aimed against 
school-sponsored baccalaureates as manifes- 
tation of the trend elsewhere. 

In Rhode Island, a row broke out over 
public school use of the prayer of St. Francis. 
Again in New York, the American Jewish 
Congress doesn’t like public school observ- 
ances of such as “Christmas and Hanukkah.” 

In New Jersey, a Catholic protested use 
of the King James Bible in a public school 
reading program. When a switch was made 
to the Douay (Catholic) version, Protes- 
tants raised cain. 

So it goes, in seemingly swelling volume, 
across the Nation, all overshadowed (and 
likely stimulated) by the Federal school 
funds argument which involves, millions be- 
lieve, the critical principle of church-state 
separation. 

There is vast need for reason, charitable- 
ness, and, above all, tolerance of opinion. 
The courts should not be cluttered with such 
petty contention. 

After all, if we oldsters do succeed in out- 
lawing the likes of the regents prayer and 
last verse of “America,” the kids are not 
likely to be appreciative. 
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General Patton’s Policy for Dealing With 
the Soviets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 29, 1962 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Greenville News, of Greenville, S.C., has 
pubished in its June 28, 1962, edition, an 
excellent editorial entitled “General 
Patton’s View Was Prophetic.” This edi- 
torial reviews the tough policy line sug- 
gested by one of America’s alltime 
greatest generals, George S. Patton, Jr., 
in dealing with the Soviets at the con- 
clusion of World War II. I think it is 
particularly appropriate that General 
Patton’s view be recalled to the attention 
of this Nation at this particular time 
when it is apparent that our foreign 
policy planners have not yet learned 
their lesson from our bitter experiences 
in following a weak and vacillating no- 
win foreign policy in the cold war. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GENERAL PATTON'S View Was PROPHETIC 

Our correspondent, in last Monday's issue, 
Carroll M. Eaddy, of Hemingway, called at- 
tention to an article in the July issue of the 
American Legion magazine on Gen. George 
5. Patton’s premonition as to what would 
happen after the end of World War II. 

In the words of this correspondent: 

“This article will move the hearts of those 
Americans who have not forgotten and who 
are not afraid to speak out.” 

For those who are not members of the 
Legion, receiving this magazine automat- 
ically, we recommend following the advice of 
Mr. Carroll, either borrowing the magazine 
from a Legionnaire or buying one on the 
newsstand if available. 

Author of the document is Larry G. New- 
man, who served under General Patton, and 
who was present at the news conference 
when the general enunciated his views and 
predictions. 

It was May 8, 1945, in the locale of the 
U.S. 3d Army in Regensburg, Germany, when 
Patton told the correspondents he had just 
received word from his commander, Gen. 
Omar Bradley, that the war was over in 
Europe 


“This was no surprise to. Patton, nor to 
us," the author says. “We had known the 
war was over for days. In fact, for the 3d 
Army the war had been over since Patton 
had been shunted from his road to Berlin 
in late March and early April and sent to 
"occupy real estate’ in Bavaria, while the Rus- 
sians captured the German capital and over- 
ran Czechoslovakia.” 

Patton then walked over to a war map and 
pointed out to the correspondents the posi- 
tions of the Red army in Poland, Lithuania, 
Latvia, Estonia, Austria, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia, and Germany. 

“This war,” Patton said, “stopped right 
where it started, right in the Hun's back- 
yard which is now Hitler’s graveyard. 

“But that's not the end of this business 
by any means. What the tin soldiers in 
Washington and Paris (note he did not men- 
tion London) have managed to do today is 
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another story you'll be writing for a long 
time if you live. 

“This day we have missed another date 
with our destiny, and this time we'll need 
Almighty God's constant help if we're to live 
in the same world with Stalin and his 


- murdering cutthroats.” 


The general was a fighting soldier, but 
more than that, he proved himself to have 
knowledge of the enemy, both current and 
prospective. No more prophetic analysis 
came from the mouth of any alleged states- 
man than this from him: We've defeated 
one aggressor against mankind and estab- 
lished a second far worse, more evil and 
more dedicated than the first.“ 

How right he was. Dedicated“ was a good 
word, which any student of communism 
should have known, feared, and abhorred. 
Anyone who knew the structure of commu- 
nism, its aims and objectives, would most 
certainly agree with Patton. But there were 
many who did not. 

The debate has gone on for 17 years as to 
who made the decision that the Western 
Allies would stop at the river Elbe and let 
the Red hordes sweep through the Balkans, 
plunder and rape Berlin, and shake hands 
with the Americans, French, and English at 
the designated riverside. 

General Eisenhower has taken full respon- 
sibility for the decision, which he says was & 
military one, but he is unconvincing. Why 
shouldn’t George Patton have driven on to 
Berlin ahead of the Russians? Why 
shouldn't he have invaded the Balkans? He 
knew, as the world has learned, that the 
Reds don't give up any real estate once they 
have taken physical possession. 

Behind the scenes of plans and strategy. 
of course, were Stalin, Churchill, and Roose- 
velt. In the beginning and until the end, 
Stalin insisted on an Allied crossing of the 
English Channel, leaving him to do his dirty 
work at the other end. Churchill wanted us 
to move up through Italy into the Balkans, 
cutting off Germany and leaving us in con- 
trol of the Balkans, which he knew we would 
not get otherwise. 

Where did Roosevelt stand? 

There is no evidence that he did not side 
with Stalin, after turning his typically Roose- 
velt charm on the Russian leader, to no avail. 
Four terms and more than 15 years as Presi- 
dent had made their mark on a man whose 
health was rapidly fading. An amiable and 
conciliatory man, Roosevelt, in turn, suc- 
cumbed to the obstinacy of Stalin and be- 
came his catspaw, with Churchill a lone if 
silent dissenter. 

“Churchill,” said Patton, “was the only 
man in a position of power who knew what 
we were walking into. He wanted to get 
into the Balkans and Central Europe to keep 
the Russians at bay. Churchill had a sense 
of history. Unfortunately, some of our 
leaders were just damn fools and had no 
sense of Russian history. I doubt if they 
even knew Russia, just less than 100 years 
ago, owned Finland, sucked the blood out 
of Poland, and was using Siberia as a prison 
for its own people. How Stalin must have 
sneered when he got through with them 
(Roosevelt, Churchill) at all those phony 
conferences.” 

Old Blood and Guts” Patton was a heart- 
broken and saddened soldier because he be- 
lieved the many comrades he had led to vic- 
tory, or death, across north Africa, Sicily, 
Italy, and thence to France and Germany, 
had won a war but lost what is far more 
important, peace in the world, 

He felt they had Leer doublecrossed by 
a gullible President of the United States, who 
intended well but was taken in by a man 
by the name of Stalin whose creed was that 
it is right to lie, steal or cheat so long 85 
the “end justifies the means.” 

As an epitaph to this stirring account, let 
us have this last quote from General Patton: 
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“You cannot lay down with a diseased 
jackal, Neither can we ever do business 
with the Russians. Even the stupidest man 
thousands of miles away, back home, should 
haye realized that by 1943 at the latest.” 


Kennedy Administration Doing Well 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 29, 1962 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, in to- 
day’s New York Times there is an article 
by the outstanding correspondent, James 
Reston, entitled A Trial Balance Sheet 
at Midyear.” 

Mr. Reston points out that although 
today’s domestic and international] prob- 
lems are serious, when viewed in com- 
Parison with the world situation a year 
ago, our present problems do not seem 
80 bad. In fact the conclusion that 
thinking Americans can make is: “The 
Kennedy administration is doing very 
Well.” 

Mr. President, I believe. Mr. Reston’s 
article is worthwhile reading for us all 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
inserted in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A TRIAL BALANCE SHEET AT THE MIDYEAR 

(By James Reston) 

Wasuincron, June 28—The first half of 
1962 is now ending with Washington wörrled 
about Billie Sol Estes and profits. Last year 
at this time it was worried about Nikita 
Khrushchey and war. The comparison is In- 
Structive and even a little reassuring. 

A year ago, the Kennedy administration 
Was wondering whether there was any use 
even in asking the Congress to consider a 
revolutionary trade expansion bill. Yet that 

Was passed today by the House of Rep- 
Tesentatives. 

A year ago, the President was just back 
from his visit with Khrushchev in Vienna, 
80 worried about the danger of war over 
Berlin that he was calling up the Reserves 
and drafting a mammoth fallout shelter pro- 


A year ago, there was a crisis in the Congo, 
& savage civil war in Algeria, fear of Soviet 
Missile bases in Cuba, and anxiety over 
hehev's efforts to paralyze the United 
atlons—none of which are very much on 
anybody's mind today. 
Well, all the nightmares of a year ago 
ven't happened, which doesn't mean that 
they won't happen a year from now, but for 
he moment it is at least possible to say that 
While stocks have fallen, the world is still 
intact, and probably in better shape than it 
Was in the middle of 1961. 
THE COMMUNIST ASSUMPTIONS 


None of the Communist assumptions has 
Proved to be true. Liberated Africa has not 
sone Communist. Castroism hasn't swept 
Latin America, The Middle East has not 
Collapsed, China has not triumphed, but 
Starved. Europe has not divided economi- 
ally or broken apart economically, but is in 

Midst of the most exciting economic and 
Political transformation and unification since 
formation of the American Union. 
5 In fact, the question for the underdevel- 

Ded countries of the world now is no longer 

Whether they will go the Communist way 
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or the way of American capitalism. The 
European middle way of unified continental 
managed economy, part free enterprise and 
part public enterprise, is becoming their 
ideal, and even President Kennedy’s official 
economic adviser, Walter Heller, is now in 
Europe trying to figure out how it works. 

Equally important, is has become apparent 
in this last year that the American night- 
mare of running behind the atomic and 
even the missile power of the Soviet Union 
was a myth, created either by bad intelligence 
officers or prejudiced politicians. 

Anyway, in this year since the middle of 
1961, it was the Russians who felt obliged to 
renew nuclear testing, and it is now fairly 
well established that they did so not be- 
cause they thought they were ahead in the 
arms race but because they thought they 
were behind. 


ECONOMY AND MYTHOLOGY 


This, of course, has been hard on the 
American economy and particularly on Amer- 
ican popular economic theory. It cost about 
$6 billion to demonstrate to Mr. Khrushchey 
that the United States was really serious 
about opposing his threats of force in Ger- 
many and southeast Asia, and while this was 
most of the anticipated $7 billion or $8 bil- 
lion deficit of this year, the historians, 
though not the contemporary politicians, are 
likely to decide it was worth it. 

The past year, too, has been hard on the 
popular American mythology about those 
wicked Europeans. They simply do not fol- 
low the Wall Street Journal way of life, 
yet somehow, managed economy or not, they 
not only refused to obey Vermont Connecti- 
cut Royster, despite his felicitous editorials, 
but keep prospering and threatening to de- 
feat us in the export markets of the world 

All this puzzles Capitol Hill as much as it 
angers Wall Street. Washington lives for 
the moment. It seems almost more agitated 
about Billie Sol and Wall Street in the mid- 
dle of 1962 than it was about Naughty Nik 
and Berlin a year ago, but this is not un- 
usual, for its capacity for anxiety always rises 
not with the importance of the subject but 
with the political significance of the current 
controversy. 

Washington has forgotten all about the 
anxieties of a year ago, It is a political com- 
munity, which concentrates on the preserv- 
ing and destroying of political power, and 
with an election coming up it is thinking 
about the political possibilities of Billie Sol 
and Wall Street, corruption and recession. 

But if you put your calipers on the whole 
year and the whole universe, the thing looks 
a little different. The domestic political and 
economic problem of the moment is serious— 
nobody denies it—but compared with the 
world problem a year ago, it is not too bad. 


A National Lottery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 29, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, while we per- 
sist in refusing to capitalize on the nat- 
ural gambling spirit of the American 
people and while we stubbornly continue 
to ignore the tremendous revenue-pro- 
ducing features of a national lottery in 
the United States, more and more of our 
American dollars leave our shores every 
day in support of foreign-operated lot- 
teries and other gambling activities. 

Mr. Speaker, Saturday, June 30 will be 
a very important day in the lives of 
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hundreds of thousands of Americans 
across this country. It will be important 
because the results of the Irish Hospi- 
tals Sweepstakes will be announced. It 
will also be important to the Irish Goy- 
ernment because worldwide sales of tick- 
ets for this run brought in the net sum 
of $15,764,851. I venture to say that at 
least $13 million came from the pockets 
of our own citizens, 

Mr. Speaker, it is difficult for most of 
our American taxpayers to understand 
the double role played by our Govern- 
ment. While we assume a sanctimonious 
attitude about gambling, we continue to 
tax all sweepstakes and gambling win- 
nings; we impose taxes on admission to 
racetracks where parimutuel gambling 
is allowed; we insist that all professional 
gamblers purchase $50 tax stamps and 
pay 10 percent tax on gross receipts. Are 
we not really engaged in a game of 
hyprocrisy ? 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the time has 
come to be sensible and realistic about 
our gambling problem. The time has 
come for us to remove the blinders and 
recognize the obvious—the fact that the 
urge to gamble is deeply ingrained in 
most human beings. The time has come 
for us to control and regulate this uni- 
versal human trait for our own benefit. 

Mr. Speaker, a national lottery in the 
United States, under proper Government 
supervision and control, would not only 
stop the flow of money to foreign lot- 
teries but would pump into our own 
Treasury over $10 billion a year in addi- 
tional, new revenue. Can we think of 
a more sensible and profitable solution 
to our problem of gambling and the Gov- 
ernment's need for additional income? 
Let us rub the luck of the Irish on our 
American taxpayers. 


Feeding Hills Congregational Church in 
Massachusetts Honors Congressman 
Edward P. Boland for His Excellent 
Service to the Second Congressional 
District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1962 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the Feedings Hills Congrega- 
tional Church in Feeding Hills, Mass., 
observed its 200th anniversary of found- 
ing Saturday, June 23, with a barbecue 
celebration. The church was founded in 
1762. On the occasion of this anniver- 
sary, the members. of the Feeding Hills 
Congregational Church and their min- 
ister, Rev. Frank E. Dunn, honored their 
Congressman, our distinguished col- 
league, Congressman Epwarp P. BOLAND, 
for his excellent service to the Second 
Congressional District of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the text of the citation 
and scroll presented to Congressman 
BoLaxp by Reverend Dunn: 
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The Congress of the United States exercises 
a most important influence in the affairs of 
the Nation. In the life of our country it 
has contributed significantly to our advance, 
to the causes of justice, to our security in 
the world and to our relations with men 
everywhere. 

How invaluable good legislators are. They 
must be men of much experience, willing to 
research in the essentials of good govern- 
ment, they must listen, advise, cooperate; 
they must use sound judgment in the making 
of all decisions; they must be sensitive to 
the needs of the people. 

For a decade now this second district has 
been represented by a Congressman who even 
the most critical must admit is an able leg- 
islator, an excellent representative of all the 
people. We in Feeding Hills have been the 
beneficiaries of the work of Representative 
Enwand P. Boland. Whenever we have 
called, he has responded. He has served this 
district with distinction and in doing so has 
served his country. 

We are happy to have him with us at this 
200th year celebration and on behalf of the 
church we are glad to honor him, 

CITATION 

Feeding Hills tional Church, 
Feeding Hills, Mass., 1762-1962—200th year. 
Epwarn P. Bor AN, representative of the peo- 
ple; for the excellence of your service to this 
district; for your achievements in the art of 
government, we honor you on this day, 
June 23, 1962. 
FRANK E. Dunn, Minister. 


The Supreme Court and Prayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1962 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include the follow- 
ing editorials entitled “The Supreme 
Court and Prayer” and “Constitution 
Doesn't Ban Prayer,” by C. L. Dancey, 
and appearing in the June 27 edition of 
the Peoria Journal Star, in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

THE Supreme COURT AND PRAYER 

The decision of the US, Supreme Court 
outlawing prayer in a public school cannot 
be regarded as a judicial decision at all—for 
to regard it as such would produce a com- 
pletely silly result. It demonstrates a grow- 
ing tendency on the part of the Court to 
legislate new meanings and invent law as 
they please. 

And in this case the invention points in 
the direction of a ridiculous discrimination 
against that which is the best and finest in 
our culture, 

If anyone protested against or wished to 
Outlaw virtually any stupid book except the 
Holy Bible from our schools, what a scream 
would go up. Censorship. Book burning. 
Despotism. 

But it looks like the Bible is that one book 

can be outlawed, and God is the one 
entity which can be denied in all school 
functions. We can’t eliminate a political 
party, or Karl Marx (and we shouldn't), 
from school—but it looks as if we can elimi- 
nate God. 

Why? 

Because the Constitution says so? Non- 
sense. Anyone who looks at the facts will 
agree that the Constitution doesn’t ban 
prayer. 
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CONSTITUTION DOESN'T BAN PRAYER 


The words of our Constitution are sup- 
posed to mean exactly what the men who 
wrote them and voted for them intended 
them to mean. 

That assuredly was not to include a ban 
on opening prayers. For those men partic- 
ipated in o prayers at their own 
meetings in connection with the Constitu- 
tion and the amendments. 

To say that they prayed and then sat 
down to outlaw prayer by Government agen- 
cies is to speak obvious nonsense. 

So the Supreme Court has decided that the 
Constitution does not mean what those who 
framed it and adopted it meant—it means 
whatever today’s Supreme Court wants it 
to mean. 

And the way they are going is shocking 
and disgraceful. 

The Holy Bible, and particularly the so- 
called Old Testament thereof, is the most 
remarkable document in the history and/or 
literature of this world and man's life on It. 
That is a scientific fact, if you please, wholly 
aside from religion. 

As the oldest chronological history known 
to man, it has an important place in edu- 
cation. As one of the most important pieces 
of literature ever written, and one which has 
had more profound effects on man's history, 
it has a place in education. 

As an integral part of American culture 
from the earliest days, it belongs in the edu- 
cational pattern of American children. 

As a historic basis for moral standards, it 
is badly needed in school. 

Because it also represents the religious 
convictions of millions, we cannot afford to 
eliminate this key part in any person's com- 
plete education. We have already gone far 
too far in that direction. 

Certainly, no one religion should be given 
special ald and advantage over others, and 
none should be suppressed by this Govern- 
ment. But this does not mean that all 
should be suppressed in anything with which 
any Government agency has any connection. 

In a time when the Government has a 
hand in almost everything and is reaching 
for what is left, that becomes an impossible 
situation—unless we are going the way of 
our archenemy and trying to make Govern- 
ment, take the place of God. 

In which case, well, God help us. 

O. L. Dancer. 


Good Work, Mike 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1962 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Fourth, Missouri District has recently 
been honored when Michael C. Gilliland, 
of Independence, Mo., became the first 
student of the School of Journalism of 
the University of Missouri to be chosen 
a Morris E. Jacobs fellow. 

Mr. Speaker, we take this means to 
publicize this honor because too much 
newspaper space is always given to the 
omission and wrongdoing of our youth 
and far too little publicity to their 
worthwhile achievements, We con- 
gratulate Mr. Gilliland upon this well- 
deserved fellowship for which he will re- 
ceive a check in a substantial amount 
and as an additional award will be 
given office training by a well-known 
Kansas City advertising firm. 
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The fellowship will become an annual 
award and carry with it the privilege 
of further training by associates of 
Jacobs, Honors of this kind are not an 
exceptional thing for our young friend 
because Gilliland, when a former student 
at the University of Missouri, was 
general chairman of the journalism 
school’s 50th anniversary celebration 
in 1958. Yes, honors seem to sort of be 
attracted to Mike Gilliland, but only be- 
cause he deserves them. He was grad- 
uated this year with the degree of bache- 
lor of journalism, specializing in adver- 
tising. He was on the university honor 
roll, and a member of Kappa Tau Alpha, 
national scholastic fraternity, which 
membership is limited to students in the 
top 10 percent of the class. He is also a 
member of Alpha Delta Sigma, national 
professional journalism fraternity. 

This fall our honored constituent will 
return to the University of Missouri to 
work on his master’s degree under Dr. 
William Stephenson, professor of re- 
search, to specialize in copy testing. 

The University of Missouri School of 
Journalism was the first separate school 
for journalists in America and has long 
been recognized as a leader in the field of 
training for an advertising career. 

Mike, all of us are proud of you—your 
many friends, your Congressman, your 
home city, even the entire Fourth Mis- 
souri District. Best wishes for a success- 
ful career, 


A Florida University President Foresees 
Jeopardy of Nation’s Religious Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA — 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 29, 1962 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr.“ Speaker, I 
have read with utmost care and fascina- 
tion the June 25, 1962, opinion of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case of Steven I. Engel et al. against 
William J. Vitale, Jr., et al, I agree with 
the dissenting opinion of Mr. Justice 
Stewart, especially that portion in which 
he contends that the long and tedious 
review by Mr. Justice Black of the quar- 
rels over the Book of Common Prayer in 
England, and early establishment of an 
official church in our own States, has 
little relevancy to the question at issue. 

Mr. Justice Douglas’ concurring opin- 
ion gives cause for deepest concern to 
every individual in these United States 
who cherishes his great heritage of a 
Nation of freedom under God. Justice 
Douglas pulls no punches in asserting 
that “our system at the Federal and 
State levels is presently honeycombed 
with such financing of religious exer- 
cises” and he supplies a long list of in- 
stances in a footnote. He concludes 
that, “I think it is an unconstitutional 
undertaking whatever form it takes.” 
In other words, all of the exercises of a 
religious nature which are traditional in 
our society, which he enumerates, must 
in his opinion sooner or later suffer the 
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same fate as that of the recitation of a 
simple prayer by a group or groups of 
schoolchildren in New York State. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1949, a great presi- 
dent of the University of Florida, my 
alma mater, made a great speech, which 
drew national attention. The speaker 
was Dr, J. Hillis Miller, and the subject 
of his address, Responsibility. Not Im- 
munity—” and the place of delivery the 
University of Minnesota. In this 
speech, Dr. Miller took issue with those 
who would eradicate religion from our 
educational system and attempted to 
show “that the legal prohibitions against 
the inclusion. of religion in public edu- 
cation are not so categorical as the pro- 
fessional legalists and the secularists 
contend.” The author of this epochal 
speech is now dead. Born a Virginian, 
he graduated from the University of 
Richmond and the University of Vir- 
ginia, where he received bachelors and 
masters degrees respectively; and sub- 
sequently obtained his doctor of philoso- 
phy degree at Columbia University. 
After a distinguished career as teacher, 
he served as associate commissioner of 
education for the State of New York, 
and resigned this post to accept the 
presidency of the University of Florida. 
Here his career was magnificent but 
short, for within the span of 5 years 
he had exhausted himself on the altar of 
education, and died suddenly in Novem- 
ber 1953. 

As I read the Supreme Court decision, 
I was reminded of the brilliant, scholarly, 
and rational arguments presented by a 
wise and good man both in defense of 
religious freedom as well as for the pre- 
servation of religion and worship in our 
national life. What has happened to- 
day, President Miller envisioned more 
than a decade ago and sounded a word 
of warning. 

Mr. Speaker, I have felt so compel- 
lingly that the Supreme Court opinion in 
question is so detrimental to our Nation, 
that I have joined with other Members 
in introducing a joint resolution propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States permitting the offer- 
ing of prayers and the reading of the 
Bible in public schools in the United 
States. In the belief that the speech of 
President Miller would add materially to 
the subject of the place of religion in our 
public school system, I have secured a 
copy from the archives of the University 
of Florida, and respectfully ask-for per- 
mission to revise and extend my remarks 
so as to include this magnificent speech 
in the RECORD. 

The speech follows: 

RESPONSIBILITY, Not IMMUNITY 
(Address by President Miller, October 28, 

1949, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 

Minn.) 

Ignoring religion versus doing something 
about it. A simple and easy way for thè 
State university to deal with religion is to 
ignore tt. However, since so many of the 
leaders of our society are graduating today 
from State institutions, such an easy atti- 
tude toward religion could very well lead to 
the ethical, moral, and spiritual bankruptcy 
of the Nation. Moreover, such an attitude 
unfortunately designates the State univer- 
sity as the supreme leader of the seculariza- 
tion of life and education. Such immunity 
from the responsibility for teaching religion 
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as one of the bases for making value judg- 
ments ignores the nature of man, the urgen- 
cy for his total development, and the need 
for tempering his . information and 
knowledge with wisdom and understanding. 
In brief, it destroys the soul of higher edu- 
cation and drives us by necessity to a reex- 
amination of its aims and purposes which 
have always included, in addition to the 
practical, a fundamental concern for the 
mental, physical, and spiritual development 
of man. 

The alternative to ignoring religion in the 
State university is to do something vitally 
effective about it. The State university does 
not usually let things go by default. It 
makes plans, devises programs, experiments 
with methodologies, and aims at practical 
results. It has done that with respect to 
agriculture, business and economics, law, 
medicine, architecture, teacher preparation, 
engineering, pharmacy, and all other pro- 
fessional fields. It has done it with respect 
to physics, chemistry, philosophy, biology, 
language and literature, music, art, and all 
other subjects comprehended by the general 
terms “arts and sciences.” Plans and pro- 
grams in these fields have not come easily. 
Prodigious effort, attention to ways and 
means, and a clear analysis of aims and pur- 
poses have characterized the work in State 
universities with respect to all the profes- 
sions and subject-matter fields cataloged 
above. 

Religion has been something of an excep- 
tion in State universities. It has not re- 
ceived the thoughtful and deliberate atten- 
tion which has been given to other impor- 
tant fields: Attention to religion has been 
marginal, cursory, ineffective. To be sure, 
there is a long span between ignoring a sub- 
ject completely and making plans, devising 
programs, experimenting with methodolo- 
gies, and insisting upon practical results 
with respect to it. Where religion in the 
State universities stands on this scale is a 
phase of this discussion. We have ventured 
to say, rather dogmatically, that it lingers 
nearer the lower extremity than it does the 
higher ranges. If this is not a fair evalua- 
tion of. the situation, there is little point 
to the discussion which follows. 

Limitations of this discussion. The sub- 
ject under consideration is so comprehensive 
that an outline of the discussion is indicated 
at the very beginning. Such an outline 
must necessarily include, first of all, some 
analysis of the issues involved, as the speaker 
sees them, and some indication of his own 
convictions with request to the whole mat- 
ter. In dealing with this phase of the dis- 
cussion, reference will be made to the entire 
field of public education from the point of 
view of its responsibility for transmitting 
religious culture. However, a distinction 
should be made between university instruc- 
tion in religion and other levels of public 
instruction. Students are required by law 
to attend primary and secondary schools. 
They come to the university voluntarily, and 
supposedly at a mature age, If the curric- 
ulum of the university is a matter of faculty 
determination (and not of public or political 
determination) and the faculty decides that 
religion is a cultural subject to be offered, 
and if both the attendance of the student 
at the university and his choice of religion as 
a subject of study are voluntary, then there 
would seem to be no question of illegality 
about it. Furthermore, if religion as a sub- 
ject in itself ls to be withdrawn, where is the 
line to be drawn elsewhere in the university? 
Religion should be constantly analyzed in 
English literature, history, anthropology, 
sociology, psychology, and other fields. How 
then are all references to it to be excluded? 
The issue is not so clearly defined at other 
levels of the educative process. 

In the second place, and f this 
more general discussion, an attempt will be 
made to show the true nature of the secular- 
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ization of life and education. We shall point 
out that secularism, in its true sense, is more 
prevalent today than many are inclined to 
believe. Third, an attempt will be made to 
show that the legal prohibitions against the 
inclusion of religion in public higher educa- 
tion are not so categorical as the professional 
legalists and the secularists contend. Fourth, 
an attempt will be made to point out the 
fact that none of the major philosophies of 
education need exclude a consideration of 
ethical, moral, and spiritual values as a part 
of the content of education, Fifth, we shall 
indicate what may be done on the campus of 
a State university to give religion its right- 
ful place as a vital part of the total educa- 
tional program. 
. 1. THE OVERALL ISSUES 

The subject of religion in public education 
is highly cħarged. Men and women feel 
strongly about it. The body of the argu- 
ments concerning it was supposedly laid to 
rest many years ago, but its ghost walks 
again. Recent Supreme Court decisions and 
the concern over religious illiteracy and the 
secularization of life and education have 
touched off the old arguments and generated 
many new ones. Recent literature is punc- 
tuated with new affirmations, and for every 
affirmation there are a dozen rebuttals, 

There are those who believe that spiritual 
values are humanistic or naturalistic and 
that they can be taught with impunity in 
the public schools because they are not 
identified with ecclesiasticism or 
religion. There are others who believe that 
the naturalists are guilty of a kind of spiri- 
tual plagiarism—that spiritual values are 
the result of religion. The advo- 
cates of this position contend that organized 
religion is a part of the culture and that it 
is the responsibility of education to trans- 
mit the whole culture. Therefore, it is the 
responsibility of education to transmit re- 
ligious culture. 

There are many who give support to the 
majority vote of the Supreme Court in the 
McCollum case* and to the minority vote in 
the Everson case on the grounds that the 
practices in question violated the Ist and 
14th amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States relative to the separation 
of church and state. There are others who 
hold that the courts, legislators, and even 
teachers, in excluding religion, are giving 
encouragement to Communists and others 
who are interested only in the frustration 
of the freedom of education. 

There are those who hold that the Ist 
and 14th amendments prohibit sectarian 
teaching of religion, but that they do not 
prohibit the teaching about religion on a 
nonsectarian basis. Some have held that 
these amendments prohibit the teaching of 
any particular sect, but that they do not 
prohibit the teaching of all sects. There are 
still others who hold that the teaching of 
religion in the public schools is a return 
to authoritarianism, from which we depart- 
ed many years ago. 

And so the controversy rages throughout 
the country and none seem able to reconcile 
the differences. The most fruitful approach 
appears to be the attempt to analyze the 
problem posed by the secularization of life 
and of education; and to outline in simple 
terms what appears to be the responsibility 
of the schools in combating this seculariza- 
tion which is now admitted by common con- 
sent to be a threat to high moral and ethical 
conduct in our society. 

T. SECULARIZATION 

Secularism, in the sense of a political 
ethic or philosophy, has had a historical 
or evolutionary development of which the 
Supreme Court decisions represent the latest 
stage. This historical development is traced 
in consecutive steps by Agnes E. Meyer in an 
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article in the Atlantic Monthly? In this 
article Meyer contends that secularism was 
not invented by “materialistic America.” She 
contends that it began in the late middle 
ages in the philosophy of Duns Scotus, who 
taught that reason can operate in the realm 
of verifiable experience quite apart from the 
sphere of faith posited on ecclesiatical au- 
thority. This was perhaps the beginning of 
the modern scientific spirit. 

The second step, thinks Meyer, took place 
when St. Thomas Aquinas proclaimed that 
the State has positive functions of perpetu- 
ating orderly social conditions in this world 
and thereby, for the first time, challenged 
the autonomy of the church. 

Another phase of the development, of 
course, took place when Hugo Grotius de- 
clared that the law of nature was the product 
of reason and a principle of morality pur- 
suant to which there developed the independ- 
ent sovereign State. 

The concept of the sovereign state, sub- 
sequently, was developed through John Locke 
and his followers to the extent that innum- 
erable faiths could live peaceably together 
within the sovereign state, The influence 

*of these European developments was felt in 
America through Jefferson and our Founding 
Fathers. They made absolute the separation 
of church and state, reasons Meyer, and the 
recent Supreme Court decision has upheld 
the verdict. 

This historical development is summarized 
by Meyer to the satisfaction of many in the 
following paragraph: 

“Our secular institutions are no mere acci- 
dent but the finest product of 5 centuries 
of thoughtful statesmanship. They emerged 
out of the necessity to create harmony 
among diverse economic, philosophic, social 
and religious beliefs. Freedom in each 
one of these areas is only possible because 
the secular world created an equilibrium of 
complementary forces. Its outstanding 
characteristic is its humane attitude of the 
happy mean. The secular ethic asks itself 
how conflict can be solved with the least 
damage to all concerned. The ethic of re- 
ligious organizations asks itself who is right 
or wrong according to its various forms of 
absolutes. Since these absolutes are not 
subject to analysis, the churches create an 
impasse when they try to force their abso- 
lutes on our secular society. They become 
intransigent propagandists in a democratic 
world that can function successsfully only 
when all clashing elements are willing and 
able to compromise.” 3 

That is what is meant by secularism in 
the political sense, as viewed by a confirmed 
secularist. It poses as the protector of the 
freedom of the human spirit and of the 
freedom of divergent groups and faiths. To 
many this autonomy of the state, its freedom 
from ecclesiastical control, and the freedoms 
for individuals and groups which it makes 
possible are the most precious values in the 
world. Others contend that the state's 
freedom from ecclesiastical control, and the 
freedom for individuals and groups which it 
makes possible, are values obtainable also 
in a religious society, Many of us cannot 
yield to the secularists by saying that the 
churches cannot function themselves demo- 
cratically in a democratic world. 


Therefore, many people in this country 
believe that the values outlined by Meyer are 
bought at too high a price. They believe 
that the development of public, secular 
schools and universities and the correspond- 
ing decrease in the influence of church- 
related schools has thrown this whole matter 
into a different focus. They believe that the 
elimination of the public schools and the 


Agnes E. Meyer, “The School, the State, 
and the Church,” the Atlantic Monthly, 
November 1948. 

* Ibid. 
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State universities as avenues for the pro- 
mulgation of the great religious heritage of 
our people has led to the secularization of 
life that will result eventually in the whole- 
sale destruction of a concern for moral, 
ethical, and spiritual values—that there will 
come a time when there will be nothing for 
the great sovereign, secular state to protect 
by means of all of its reasonable, logical, and 
protective theories and devices. 

The view of the speaker is that religion is 
inseparably bound up with the culture as a 
whole and cannot be ignored if the full re- 
sponsibility of the public schools and the 
State universities is to be discharged. 
Moreover, there is no corner on goodness 
and no prohibitions against teaching the 
origin and the implications of moral, ethical, 
and spiritual values in modern life. It 
would be a sad commentary on the liberty 
of teaching if there were legal or social pro- 
hibitions thrown around a teacher at any 
level of education. 

It is also important to make more explicit 
the developing theory that identifies school 
and community. In the first place, an educa- 
tional institution is a small model of the 
community or of society as a whole. It has 
its own newspaper, theater, recreation, gov- 
ernment, and all the other activities that 
make up community life. In other words, 
it mirrors the community. Under this 
theory, schools do not ignore economics, 
political theory, governmental organization, 
social theory, human behavior, democratic 
principles and institutions. Why, then, 
should they ignore religion and religious in- 
stitutions? The fact remains that the school 
and the State university is emphasizing a 
division in the educative process which their 
own fundamental philosophy consistently 
repudiates. To put it another way, educa- 
tion is concerned with the whole man— 
mind, body, and spirit, It is concerned with 
specialized knowledge, and with a perspective 
or unifying frame of reference. 

Let there be no mistake about it: There 
are dangers in the position we are now ad- 
vocating. To avoid those dangers we stand 
firmly for a free church in a free State. We 
must oppose the advocacy of particular 
beliefs and particular religious observances 
as functions of the public schools and the 
State universities. Having reaffirmed this, 
we must also continue to believe in local, 
democratic control of education. 

It is the point of view of the speaker that 
holding these beliefs does not preclude our 
contending also that general education at all 
levels should include a knowledge of religious 
institutions, a knowledge of the religious 
aspects of history, sociology, psychology, 
philosophy, and of various other disciplines, 
and a knowledge of the major religious clas- 
sics that are considered to be a part of the 
common cultural heritage. We believe it 
is the responsibility of the public schools 
and the State universities to see to it that 
such religious knowledge is taught as fully 
and by as competent teachers as any other 
subject matter field. 

How this responsibility is to be carried 
out is a question of methodology. Schools 
and individual educators are concerned about 
better methods of teaching history, social 
organization, political theory, economic sys- 
tems, and social institutions. Likewise, they 
should concern themselves with better 
methods of teaching religion as an empirical 
fact, and religious institutions as a part of 
the common knowledge, to the end that they 
might discharge their full debt to the culture 
as well as to the students. 

Next, let us take a good, hard look at this 
so-called secularization of life, which has 
come to be a concern of many intelligent 
and high-minded people, to see whether or 
not its dangers are a positive threat to social 
goodness. In doing this we shall refer to 
the statement made concerning secularism 
by a committe on religion and education of 
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the American Council on Education of which 
the speaker was a member.“ 

There are two kinds of secularism evident 
in modern life. There is the kind of secu- 
larism that denies religion, and there is the 
kind that denies the relevance of religion to 
many areas of human activity. The latter as- 
sumes that religion will continue to evidence 
itself in fundamental beliefs, In moods of 
reverence, and in specific religious observ- 
ances, Politics, business, and industry, and 
other broad patterns of group behavior, on 
the other hand, are no longer responsive to 
definite religious sanctions. This is not to 
deny religion—it is to ignore it. 

The first brand of secularism mentioned 
above denotes a philosophy of life which has 
no place for religious creeds.or for religious 
institutions. It is a complete nonreligious 
way of life. It carries its own ethical stand- 
ards by which men may live quite apart from 
traditional religion. In other words, this 
kind of secularism denies religion altogether. 
This naturalistic philosophy may be taught 
in the public schools with impunity, accord- 
ing to its advocates. If this were done, his- 
torical or Institutional religion would be re- 
ferred to as an historical error which has 
been exposed at last by the extreme, though 
pious, secularists. 

The other form of secularism, namely, the 
form that ignores religion, is not so danger- 
ous from & philosophical point of view, but 
exceedingly dangerous from a practical point 
of view. It does not seek to destroy religious 
faith or religious institutions, but rather to 
isolate them from politics, business, and edu- 
cation. It seems clear that the practice of 
this philosophy would tend inevitably toward 
the eclipse of religion by ignoring it as an 
essential part of the culture and rendering it 
innocuous. 

Secularism is the assumption that sense 
experience is our sole proof of truth, that 
material reality is the only reality, and 
that the only values are pragmatic enjoy- 
ments of a this worldly, immediately expe- 
rienced, hedonistic type. Secularism is re- 
inforced by a mistaken view of science. Be- 
cause natural science studies phenomena 
which are verified through the senses and 
neglects other aspects of life, it is falsely 
assumed that no other aspects exist. Neg- 
lect, methodological omission, means denial 
of spiritual reality, of God values. 

Science, in response to a need for revision 
of labor divides the field to conquer an 
aspect. Hence, knowledge becomes com- 
partmentalized. Disunity reigns. In brief, 
secularism inyolves fragmentation. Some 
overall integration is needed—and this is the 
task of philosophy and religion. 

There are those like Merrimon Cuninggim 
who contend that the secularization of high- 
er education was never complete“ The sec- 
ularization referred to here is not altogether 
the kind of secularism that denies religion. 
However, a part of what Cuninggim is try- 
ing to say is that rationalism, naturalism, 
empiricism, positivism, determinism, and 
crass materialism, and all other so-called as- 
pects of scientism, have not succeeded in 
driving religion entirely from the campus, 
It is true that religion went on the defensive 
for a time and either condemned Science or 
tried to make peace with it. Which method 
was used depended upon who was doing the 
job of defending religion. 

The point of view expressed is the one fre- 
quently taken by Clarence Shedd. While 
the secondary public schools ducked the mat- 
ter altogether, because of the controversies, 
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the same complete divorce has never occur- 
red in the State colleges and universities. 
As late as World War I, most of them had 
the same compulsory chapel and the same 
religious provisions as the church and pri- 
vate schools, While there has been in the 
past a lack of interest or concern by State 
universities for religion in many sections of 
the country, there have also been many in- 
stitutions that have not failed to make pro- 
vision for it. This practice has been the 
rule rather than the exception in the South. 
Cuninggim is stressing here the fact that 
because of this type of exception in higher 
education, religion has never been as com- 
pletely eliminated in the colleges and uni- 
versities as in the and secondary 
schools. His point would apply, therefore, 
equally with reference to both types of 
secularism. 

In my opinion, Cuninggim ts incorrect in 
assuming that the low-water mark of em- 
phasis on religion by the State universities 
Was around World War I. Some of us have 
a feeling that the height of secularism in the 
colleges came during the 1920's and the early 
1930's. It was in the “roaring twenties” that 
religion ran into administrative opposition or 
apathy, whereas it had been supported right 
on through the war period. The role of the 
churches in the war furnished abundant 
ammunition for many of the secularists. 
In this connection, it is interesting to ob- 
serve that many of the departments of reli- 
gion, as well as chaplains, directors of 
religious activities, and other religious per- 
sonnel have come into being since the mid- 
dle 1930's. However, it is probably correct to 
say that religion has not been given its 
rightful place as a part of the great educa- 
tional programs now being offered by all our 
better institutions. 

I. LEGAL PROHIBITIONS NOT ABSOLUTE 


It should be fruitful at this stage of our 
discussion to examine the prohibitions 
against the inclusion of religion in public 
education. It is the speaker’s conviction 
that neither the confilct between the things 
of the mind and the things of the spirit, nor 
the denial of the relevancy of religion to all 
spheres of man’s activity, is unsurmountable, 
if we can solve the political problem of the 
true significance of the separation of church 
and state. That issue has become confused. 

There are many of us who believe that the 
separation of public education from ecclesi- 
astical control is not synonymous with the 
separation of religion from education. The 
fact that our religious heritage is heterogene- 
ous has established the separation of church 
and state as an accepted American policy 
beyond debate. Many of us do not believe 
that the prohibitions against the inclusion 
of religion in public education are as cate- 
gorical as the legalists and the secularists 
contend. Our interest in religion as a part 
of the program of public education is mean- 
ingless if there are definite legal prohibitions 
against such a relationship. 

There are those who believe that the Amer- 
ican tradition “dreads even the rudiments 
of religious teaching in state-maintained 
schools.“ and that the state's “attitude 
with respect to the public schools is one of 
absolute and importial “neutrality” toward 
all religious doctrines * » It is not at 
all clear that the first of these positions is 
consistent with the history of the relations 
of church and state in this country“ This 
history may be stated briefly. The equal- 
ity of religious sects was first achieved in 
Virginia and was embodied in the Statute of 
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Religious Freedom in 1786. This experience 
In was included in the Constitution 
of the United States which was drafted by 
the Philadelphia Convention in 1787. To 
make doubly sure that religious liberty was 
secure, the first amendment to the Consti- 
tution was ratified in 1791, The States were 
still free to maintain a religious establish- 
ment until they abolished it themselves or 
until the 14th amendment was passed. In 
this connection, it is interesting to recall the 
example of the University of Virginia, 
founded by Thomas Jefferson, who wrote 
much of the legislation referred to previous- 
ly. As chairman of the Board of Visitors, 
Jefferson wrote the report of their meeting 
which said that the professor of ethics was 
to teach “the proofs of the being of God, the 
creator, preserver, and supreme ruler of the 
universe, the author of all the relations of 
morality, and of the laws and obligations 
these infer.” Further, he inyited the vari- 
ous religions in the State to establish, ad- 
jacent to the university, schools for “further 
instruction in their own particular tenets.” 

One source of confusion in our thinking 
about church and state is the unfortunate 
tendency to use the words “church” and 
“religion” as synonyms, To say that the 
state must be free of control by the church— 
the organized institutional expression of reli- 
glon—and the church of control by the state 
is not the same thing as saying that the 
state must be free and separate from reli- 
gion. Justice Black, in the McCollum case,’ 
falls into this error and makes religion the 
same thing as the church, using the terms 
interchangeably. 

The point we are making is that this con- 
cern for the equality of religious sects came 
to be known as the “separation of church 
and state.” It should have been known as 
the guarantee for the political equality of 
all religious sects. It is not at all clear that 
there was ever any intention that religion 
was to’ be excluded from public education. 
This is validated by the inclusion of religion 
in the public schools and by the attestation 
of such inclusion in the various courts of 
law. Charles H. Wesley has summarized the 
situation as follows: “As a result of this 
history, we now know that this doctrine of 
separation does not mean that the state is 
opposed to or indifferent to religion, and we 
also know it does not mean that church and 
state are to exist in watertight compart- 
ments.” 1 S 
IV. PHILOSOPHIES OF EDUCATION NOT ANTITHET- 

ICAL TO SPIRITUAL VALUES 

Another proħibition, or, to put it another 
Way, an expressed inhibition against the ap- 
propriate consideration of religion in the 
State university, is the contention that the 
philosophies of education themselves dis- 
courage religion. This contention has been 
pretty well explored in a chapter entitled 
Religion in Philosophies of Higher Educa- 
tion,” to be found in a volume previously 
mentioned.“ Cuninggim explores the dif- 
fering educational theories and attempts to 
show what they mean by religion and what 
place they give to it in their total systems. 
These theories are classified roughly into 
categories not too specifically labeled “pro- 
gressive,” “classical,” and “liberal.” 

The center of gravity for the progressives 
is the student. Moreover, the total personal- 
ity ot the student is considered. The process 
of education is creative, active, and partici- 
patory. All education is growth and develop- 
ment through experience in actual life sit- 
uations. The educational institution is a 
small model of the larger community or of 
society as a whole. 
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The father of progressive education was 
John Dewey. Dewey rarely mentioned reli- 
For a couple of years, in the late 
twenties, the speaker was cloesly assoclated 
with Dewey as a student of his, and during 
those his friends, and those who were 
not so friendly, were trying to “smoke him 
out,” so to speak, on the subject of religion, 
However, it was not until 1934 that he pub- 
lished A Common Faith.“ When he did 
speak, he defined religion, according to Cun- 
inggim, as little more than sectarianism. 
He made a distinction between religion, a 
religion, and the religion. He made much of 
the “religious attitude,” and this was con- 
sidered by him to be one of the aims of 
progressive education. Other progressives, 
however, have criticized Dewey in strong 
terms and have advocated a close relation- 
ship between religion and education. So 
runs Cuninggim’s interpretation of Dewey’s 
attitude toward religion. The speaker does 
not believe that justice is done to Dewey 
here. It is my recollection that Dewey views 
religion as any activity pursued in behalt of 
an ideal goal, in spite of difficulties and per- 
sonal loss, because of a conviction of its gen- 
eral and enduring value. To say that Dewey 
viewed religion merely as secularism is at 
least open to some doubt. 

The emphasis upon the total personality 
which is made by the progressive is alto- 
gether unacceptible to the “classicists,” who 
believe just as fervently that the primary 
purpose of the college or university is intel- 
lectual. The pursuit of knowledge and the 
cultivation of the intellect are the main 
goals of collegiate education. However, the 
classicists seek a unifying force and many of 
them think of religion as that force. To say 
the least, the classicists would recognize 
that religion should be pursued along with 
other great intellectual disciplines. More- 
over, these seems to be a strong trend to- 
ward a greater emphasis upon religion among 
the classicists.* 

The liberals are numerous in educational 
circles, They believe in adjusting students 
to the modern world and also in preparing 
them for change, and even expect them to 
effect change, just as the progressives do. 
They stand for truth and the pursuit of it, 
just as the classicists do. However, they add 
a third motivation, namely, the search for 
values. These values must be discovered, 
and the liberals want to help the students 
to make this discovery. In other words, 
emotional sensitiveness and spiritual aware- 
ness are also important as an objective of 
higher education. In the liberal college, 
therefore, religion in all its aspects must be 
provided, and it must be actively promoted. 
As Cole put it, “religion may be as indige- 
nous to the educational process as science, 
art, or democracy on any college campus in 
America. Is not the time ripe to give this 
supreme human enlistment the central place 
in education as in lief?“ 1 

It seems clear to the speaker that none 
of these philosophies of education need be 
inhospitable to religion, although the leaders 
of each school of thought would vary con- 
siderably in the way they would consider 
religion. 

The foregoing statement has cataloged 
some broad assumptions, and it has placed 
few limitations on the State university so 
far as religion is concerned. The observant 
among those who have been subjected to 
this discussion have not missed the fact 
that it has been made by the president of 
one of our State institutions. This combina- 
tion of explicitness and responsibility has 
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created a kind of vulnerability from which 

. the speaker cannot escape. 

v. THE RELIGIOUS PROGRAM AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF FLORIDA 

The University of Florida does not claim 
any superiority over other institutions in 
dealing with religion. It has developed s 
program over the years that seeks to give 
religion its rightful place in the total pro- 
gram of the university. Whether or not this 
claim is justified must necessarily be left to 
others, who can view our program more 
objectively. We do sense a responsibility at 
this time to describe it briefly. For 15 years 
the university has had in its university col- 
lege a program of general education with its 
core curriculum and its responsibility for 
providing necessary foundational prepara- 
tion for our many upper-division schools and 
colleges. 

We confess a conservative approach, As 
Dean Little of the university college con- 
tends, we still look to our traditional herit- 
age as the source of our values. He likes 
to refer to Lewis Mumford's definition of a 
liberal in education, namely, he who seeks 
new arrangements only that the spirit of 
old values may live. Regarding ends to be 
sought,” Little writes, “general education at- 
tempts to develop a socially sensitive lay- 
man, to contribute to that part of one's 
education that looks to his life as a respon- 
sible human being and citizen.” 1 

In the sophomore year this program of gen- 
eral education, which includes comprehen- 
sive courses in American institutions, phys- 
ical sciences, practical logic, biological 
sciences, to mention some of them, offers 
& comprehensive course called the human- 
ities. This course is divided into two parts, 
One semester is concerned with Our cul- 
tural Heritage,” and a second semester is 
given over to consideration of The humani- 
ties and Contemporary life. The first 
semester is further divided into units con- 
cerned respectively with (a) the Greek view 
of life, (b) the medieval and renaissance 
views of life, and (c) rationalism and the 
romantic view of life. The second semester 
is divided into the following units: (a) The 
conflict of reason and appetite or will in 
contemporary life, (b) the conflict of in- 
dividual interest and group welfare in con- 
temporary life, and (c) the contemporary 
interpretation of the dignity of man and the 
worth of life. It will be seen that we seek 
in this course to review the sense of values 
of those who helped to create our cultural 
heritage and that we deal realistically with 
the conflict of values in contemporary life." 

In the absence of time to discuss this 
matter further, we are constrained to assert 
rather dogmatically that in our judgment 
this program provides an almost ideal op- 
portunity to give religion its proper place 
in an analysis of our cultural heritage and 
our contemporary scene. 

The second consideration given to religion 
on the campus of the University of Florida 
is in the department of religion in the col- 
lege of arts and sciences. The teaching of 
courses in religion at this level is a further 
attempt to acquaint the student with the 
traditional religious cultures of the past so 
that he will be aware of the which 
religion has played in the development of 
civilization in various parts of the world. 
From this historical background, it is then 
Possible to examine the problems of religion 
in relation to contemporary living. It is 
hoped that from studies of this type students 
may be broadly oriented for life and work, 
faith, and discipline. 


From material used in orientation fac- 
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The department of religion now offers eight 
courses, all of which are entirely elective. 
Two courses entitled The Religious Founda- 
tions of Modern Life“ are introductory to 
the field, and they cover religious history 
and thought from early Judaism to modern 
times. Three courses in Bible are offered: 
“The Old Testament in the Light of Today,” 
“The Career and Significance of Jesus,” and 
“Christianity and the Greco-Roman World.” 
Two courses in comparative religion are 
available, the first of which presents a survey 
of the major religions of the world, and the 
second of which offers students an oppor- 
tunity to explore specific religious princi- 
ples which give uniqueness to the important 
cultures of the world today. The final course, 
entitled Problems of Religious Philosophy,” 
is designed to explore the important contem- 
porary philosophical and theological issues 
in American religious life. 

It is possible for a student to major in 
Teligion im the college of arts and sciences, 
but there are only a few cases in which this 
seems justified. A number of students elect 
religion as one of three subject fields in 
which to take a group major, Pretheological 
students are usually limited to a maximum 
of four courses in religion in order that they 
may gain a broader training in related flelds 
while undergraduates. No graduate work, 
per se, is offered in religion, although a num- 
ber of students elect it as a minor when 
graduate degrees are obtained in such fields 
as education, sociology, and psychology. 
Many of our students who take two or three 
courses in the department as electives come 
from all colleges in the university, 

The third aspect of the program of reli- 
gion on the campus of the university is 
represented by the Student Religious Asso- 
ciation, This organization has an executive 
committee of 15 members representing the 
various religious groups on the campus. It 
is this organization that promotes all-uni- 
versity programs, arranges for speakers, and 
organizes discussion groups in the fraternity 
houses, dormitories, and other living quar- 
ters. It also arranges for a religious em- 
phasis week once during the college year 
with a battery of outstanding religious lead- 
ers. It was this group that encouraged the 
appointment on the university staff for next 
semester of Dr. T. Z. Koo, one of the great 
religious spirits of this generation. 

The University of Florida has won national 
recognition for its student government 
organization and activities and for its stu- 
dent honor system. In this organization the 
students themselves have not ignored reli- 
gion, On the president's cabinet you will 
find the secretary of religious affairs. 
Through this student government official 
there is a very close relationship between 
student government and the student reli- 
gious association. 

It is extremely important that the admin- 
istration of a State university exhibit a vital 
concern for religion and that staff members 
be selected on the basis of what they are as 
well as on the basis of what they know. At 
the University of Florida we do not care 
what religious faith staff members hold, but 
we are concerned that they have some sense 
of the importance of religion in personal 
and social life. 

The University of Florida has encouraged 
another development. Instead of urging the 
leading denominations to erect great 
churches at the entrance to the campus, it 
has encouraged them to erect lovely, practi- 
cal, and useful student centers in close 
proximity to the campus. Six denominations 
have already acted in accordance with this 
policy, These houses furnish the oppor- 
tunity for religious activities which supple- 
ment denominational worship in the 
churches of the city. They meet a real need 
and they have contributed without doubt to 
e ne and atmosphere of the campus 
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There are encouraging signs that there is 
a growing sense of responsibility on the part 
of university administrators for coordinating 
religion with the total program of the cam- 
pus. That trend has been rather strongly 
demonstrated on the campus of the Univer- 
sity of Florida, So far as the present admin- 
istration is concerned, it began with the 
president’s inaugural address, At that time 
he spoke as follows: . 

“Finally, I shall not consider that I have 
discharged my full and complete responsi- 
bility as head of this great institution until 
I see erected on this campus a beautiful 
chapel where our great fellowship of learn- 
ing can meet in a great communion of love, 
aspiration, and reverence. Leave out, if you 
will, at whatever hazards there may in- 
evitably be, places where students can live 
and learn, and places where the faculty can 
associate and teach, but let us not leave out 
of full consideration, I humbly pray, our 
complete dependence upon and our need to 
worship the God and Father of us all.“ * 

As a result of this and other indications 
of our interest in religion, we have been 
advised that a person of exemplary benevo- 
lent impulses has already indicated that she 
will give a small chapel to the university. 
In addition, the alumni association has voted 
to raise a million or so dollars to remodel 
the existing auditorium in such a way that 
it may serve, among other purposes, as a 
larger place for religious gatherings. More- 
over, this building will be remodeled to house 
the department of religions and other reli- 
gious activities, 

The foregoing provisions for religion on 
the campus of a State university seem to 
fall outside of the legal and theoretical 
prohibitions set up by those who are fearful 
or by those who are disinterested. They are 
nonsectarian, dignified, and altogether con- 
sistent with the high purposes of institutions 
of higher education. Too many institutions 
within the category of the “publicly sup- 
ported” are spending all their time emphasiz- 
ing the reasons for not doing anything about 
religion. It would be more fruitful for them 
to search out those things they can do and 
then to do them. 


“Inauguration exercises, Mar. 5, 1948. 
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HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1962 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include a letter from Rosa 
Lee Busby, historian of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, District 
of Columbia division. 

Mr. Speaker, I am enclosing an ad- 
dress made by our mutual friend, 
Charles G. Dobbins, on this occasion. 
How I wish just everybody could have 
heard this address, and especially every 
southerner, How I wish all of our people 
could see our beautiful capitol of Ala- 
bama at Montgomery, Ala., where Jeff 
Davis was sworn in as President of the 
Confederacy. There is a star there on 
the steps of this beautiful capitol at 
Montgomery that everyone sees who goes 
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in this beautiful building there right in 
the heart of this great State of Alabama. 

I am glad that this speech will go to 
every library in America and most of the 
men in the Congress of the United States 
will read it, and these men with whom 
i sit every day represent every human 
being in America. I believe everyone 
who reads it regardless of the part of the 
country he comes from will enjoy it: 

Untrep DAUGHTERS OF THE CON- 
FEDERACY, Districr or Col un- 
BIA DIVISION, 
June 24, 1962. 
Hon, FRANK W. BOYKIN, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. BOYKIN; We regret you were un- 
able to attend the exercises commemorating 
the 154th anniversary birthdate of President 
Jefferson Davis, CSA, on June 2, 1962, in 
Statuary Hall, U.S. Capitol, 

We feel Uke your famous slogan Every- 
thing Is Made for Loving,” is very fitting to 
the oration given by the distinguished Ala- 
bamian Mr, Charles G. Dobbins on this oc- 
casion, a copy is enclosed for you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ross Lee Bussy. 
ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FOURTH BIRTHDAY 

ANNIVERSARY OF PRESIDENT JEFFERSON 

Davis e 
(By Charles G. Dobbins) 

Miss Rudd, ladies, and gentlemen, it is al- 
ways good for citizens of a free country to 
come together in honor to their heroes, In 
reviewing their strengths, we shore up our 
weaknesses; in understanding the troubles 
they met and surmounted, we gain the cour- 
age to face our own. 

To me this year, 1962, is a particularly 
happy time to speak of the man we honor 
today, Jefferson Davis, the President of the 
Confederate States of America, born June 3, 
1808. For too long the historians failed to 
give this man the credit due him. The 
judgments of his enemies, and of those who 
were jealous or disappointed, for years were 
accepted at face value. But of late, in the 

ive of 100 years from his time as 
President of the Confederacy in Montgomery 
and Richmond, the Nation is beginning to 
appreciate the full stature of this man. 

I cannot speak today as a scholar, but only 
as a native Alabamian who, during a resi- 
dence of 10 years in Montgomery, took 
pleasure in learning a little more about that 
city as the Confederate Capital than is found 
in textbooks. 

It was a short period of glory, only a little 
more than 8 months. Mr. Davis was in- 
augurated on February 19, 1861. He left 
Montgomery for Richmond on May 27, ar- 
riving on the 29th, and there endured the 
harsh demands of his office to the end. But 
for this occasion today, let us look for a few 
minutes at the g. 

I ask you to join me in studying that day, 
101 years ago last February 18, when in Mont- 
gomery, up on Capitol Hill, Jefferson Davis 
took the oath of office. That was a high 
point in the Confederacy, and I shall try to 
suggest something of the spirit and the set- 
ting for that day, using as material chiefiy 
a single issue of the Montgomery Daily Mail, 
the one of February 19, 1861, the day after 
the inauguration. n 

We begin with the afternoon of February 
17. Montgomery is electric with excitement. 
Historic events have come so fast that the 
people cannot grasp the reality of their new 
place as the capital city of a new nation. 
After years of bitter debate in Washington, 
faced with conflicts that men failed to settle 
by words, the South had broken away. 

Only 9 days before, on February 8, the 
Provisional Congress had adopted the Con- 
stitution, and the next day, without much 
question, had chosen Gen. Jefferson Davis, 
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U.S. Senator from Mississippi, now resigned, 
to head the new government of the South. 

His wife, Varina, has recorded that he re- 
ceived the telegram telling of his election as 
he sat in his rose garden. She said that 
upon reading it his face took on such an 
expression of grief, she was frightened. 
Indeed the burden he must assume was 
enough to grieve any man. 

He left immediately upon a roundabout 
trainride to Montgomery that was a journey 
of triumph. At every stop, cheering crowds 
demanded to hear him. The route wound 
through Tennessee and down through Geor- 
gia. He spoke and was acclaimed at 25 stops, 
including Chattanooga and Atlanta. Arriv- 
ing at West Point, he was met by the com- 
mittee from Alabama, whose chairman was 
Col. Charles T. Pollard, president of the 
Montgomery & West Point Railroad. Colo- 
nel Pollard had made very special prepara- 
tions for his honored guests. Our Mont- 
gomery Daily Mail reported with pride: 

“The special car set apart for the purpose 
of bringing the President to Montgomery was 
so unique an affair as to attract particular 
attention. And the most important fact 
connected with it is, that it was manufac- 
tured, out and out, at the extensive shops 
belonging to the Montgomery & West Point 
Railroad, in this city. When such work as 
that can be done here at home, where is the 
necessity for going north of Mason and 
Dixon's line?” 

Thomas Owen's “History of Alabama” tells 
us: “At Opelika a stop was made for supper. 
At Auburn, Mr. Davis appeared on the plat- 
form and spoke to the company. Loachapoka 
was ablaze with excitement as the train 
passed.” 

But all was not speechmaking as that West 
Point train neared Montgomery. The news- 
paper gives a choice glimpse of southern 
amenities of that day in this little story: 

“Among the many amusing incidents which 
occurred on Saturday last, while the Presi- 
dent was being escorted by the committee 
to the city, none created more merriment 
than the one which took place between the 
distinguished guest and the slave Charles, 
belonging to Colonel Pollard. He had been 
carried along to ‘do the agreeable’ at the 
temporary table erected in the car, and 
determining not to be outdone in the dis- 
charge of the amenities of life by the ‘pale 
faces,’ as the aborigines term them, was 
particularly solicitous for the comfort of 
General Davis, and that it was 
about time for him to repeat (perhaps judg- 
ing the general's feelings by his own) ap- 
proached him with a nonchalance that was 
refreshing, and said: 

Moss Jeff, won't you take a drink?’ 

“With that suavity of manner and good 
breeding which distinguished no less a 
personage than the immortal Washington, 
the President replied: 

No, sir; I thank you,’ and resumed the 
conversation. 

“Charlie was evidently ‘tickled’ at having 
received so respectful an answer from 80 
honored a gentleman, and went his way 
with an inward consciousness of haying dis- 
charged his duty.” 

In Montgomery, cheer after cheer followed 
the carriage which bore Jefferson Davis to 
his quarters at the Exchange Hotel—and 
some of you have seen the new 
now rather old—but at the same location 
on court square. Arriving, there was no rest 
for the frail leader. Immediately a great 
crowd assembled and begged to see him. 
Walking out on the Commerce Street portico 
with the committee, he was presented to 
the people by Alabama's greatest orator, 
William Lowndes Yancey. His words, per- 
haps overeloquent for our day, still carry 
with them the ring of the honest hope and 
excitement of that moment. Said Yancey: 
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“The country does not now look to men, 
but to principles. But how fortunate is our 
country? She has not only the principles 
for the administration of government, but 
also the men. She has found in the dis- 
tinguished gentleman she has called to pre- 
side over her public affairs, the 
the soldier, and the patriot. She has the 
statesman—one eminently skilled in public 
affairs, thoroughly understanding the great 
principles on which our government is based, 
skillful, wise, and moderate. She has the 
soldier, distinguished upon the field of 
battle, wise in council, terrible in the charge. 
She has a patriot, just, upright, and incor- 
ruptible. Neither fear would deter nor favor 
seduce him or cause him to swerve from the 
path of rectitude and duty. I may say 
again, fortunate, thrice fortunate, are the 
people of the South. They have found the 
man as well as the principles. The man 
and the hour have met." 

No wonder the crowds went into ecstacy. 

Today, looking back, we see that night 
of February 17, 1861, when southern hearts 
were afire, as something from a different 
world—that world of Davis and Yancey and 
our grandfathers. When we read the Daily 
Mail of that day, it is hard indeed to answer, 
“Yes, it was the same world that we live 
in today.” But it was real to them, and 
some hard, very real decisions had to be 
made. z 

There was no war as yet, but nobody 
doubted it was coming. 

The Daily Mail thundered; “How long will 
it take the North to believe that our people 
are in advance of the politicians, and that 
if the latter appear to lead it is in obedience 
to the demands of the former? If they shall 
persist in their coercive measures, the argu- 
ment of cold steel soon will satisfy them, 
We sometimes fear that nothing else will.” 

Editors were so sure of war, indeed, that 
they begrudged the loss of manpower by 
any means whatever. Hear this little story: 


“FATAL AFFAIR OF HONOR 


“News reached us Sunday last that a duel 
was fought on the line of Georgia and Flor- 
ida, near Duncanville, on Friday the 8th in- 
stant between Mr. Edwin Hart, editor of the 
Tallahassee Florida Sentinel, and a gentle- 
man by the name of Coleman, when both 
parties were killed. We have not learned the 
details and know nothing certain of the ori- 
gin of the affair. Florida could ill afford to 
lose her fighting men at a period so critical 
in her history, and we regret that those gen- 
tlemen did not reserve their bravery for the 
defense of the State, instead of throwing 
away their lives in an affair so trivial.” 

Departing from this grim note, the news- 
paper quotes a little story from Atlanta 
which proves that all thoughts were not of 
war on that day. The item reads: 

Mrs. Frances W. Pickens, wife of the Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina, passed through the 
city yesterday, en route to Montgomery, Ala. 
In personal appearance, Mrs. Pickens is slight 
and willowy in form, somewhat above the 
medium size, with a pale and highly intel- 
lectual face. In style, Mrs. Pickens is a 
blonde, with a perfect oval face, pale blue 
eyes, aquiline nose, full and delicate mouth, 
and dark auburn hair. She was dressed in a 
full traveling habit, of mixed dark and gray, 
fitted in exquisite taste. We understood Mrs. 
Pickens is & native of Loutsiana, and about 
24 years of age.” 

Did the city of Washington then, as now, 
bear the brunt of jokes? Listen to this 
newspaper humor, headed “Wit in Washing- 
ton“: 

Whenever a Washington paper publishes 
an original joke, guns are immediately fired 
in the outskirts of the city. There hasn't 
been a gun fired in the outskirts of Wash- 
ington for many years.” 

But let us move on to the events of that 
morning of February 18. Never had Mont- 
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gomery presented such an appearance. The 
Daily Mail says: “Although notice had gone 
forth through the press only the Saturday 
before, the streets, dwellings, and Capitol 
Hill were literally thronged with visitors who 
had come far and near from this and neigh- 
boring States to witness the imposing cere- 
mony of the natal era of the Confederacy. 
All ages, sizes, sexes and conditions were out 
to give variety and spice to the occasion. 
The ladies seemed to be present in larger 
numbers than the men In honor of their 
gallant President.. The assemblage could not 
haye numbered less than 10,000 persons, all 
animated by a common desire to maintain 
the dignity, honor and independence of the 
Confederate States.” 

Even a New York World correspondent, 
certainly with no wish to sound impressed, 
could not keep from it. He wrote: 

“All day yesterday strangers from all parts 
of the country were pouring into the city. 
The ceremony was announced to take place 
at 1 o'clock, but long before that time, the 
hill in front of the capitol was crowded with 
spectators whose curiosity was willing to ex- 
change a quiet room and a chair for a 3 
hours’ standee on a hillside, rather than lose 
any of the sight. Still, it was a beautiful 
day, with just enough sun to be warm, and 
Just enough clouds to be cool; and as the 
view from this point is by no means a mean 
one, looking out, as it does, across the Ala- 
bama upon a pretty fair stretch of prairie 
which is here and there variegated with the 
glittering evergreen of a pine woods, an hour 
of two of waiting was no great test of pa- 
tience. But the time was to be used up. The 
ladies sank into the inexplicable beatitude of 
the sex, the contemplation of fellow mortals 
in millinery. Men grew ruminant, told each 
other how ‘war ought to have been preci- 
pitated, and then the border States would 
have come in.“ 

But now it is noon, and at the Exchange 
Hotel the procession forms. General Davis 
takes his seat in a magnificent carriage of 
Col. Tenant Lomax, drawn by 6 beautiful 
grays. Beside him is the vice president, that 
strange genius, Alexander H. Stephens. “Op- 
posite them,” reported the newspaper, “were 
Capt. George Jones, of Alabama, and Rev. 
Basil Manly, of this city.” 

Behind the band, the procession forms in 
this order: 

Military escort, consisting of Montgomery 
Fusileers, Captain Schenssler; Montgomery 
Rifles, Captain Farriss; Eufaula Rifles, Cap- 
tain Baker; Columbus, Ga., Guard, Captain 
Sims. 

The President-elect, in open carriage 
drawn by 6 horses. 

Congressional committee on ceremonies 
of inauguration. 

Committee on part of the State of Ala- 
bama. 


Committee on part of the city of Mont- 


Commissioners to the government from 
States other than the States of the Con- 
federacy. 

Governors of the several Confederate 
States. 


At 12 o'clock, to the sound of guns, the 
procession starts the Capitol. Mov- 
ing up the long, sandy street then known as 
Market, to the roar of cannon, the strains 
of martial music and cheers from the citi- 
zens of a new nation, the procession, said 
the Daily Mail, was “grand beyond descrip- 


The company arrives at the Capitol steps 
and proceeds to the Senate Chamber where 
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Congress formally but briefly receives its 
new President, A procession then forms 
and descends the stairs to the front portico. 
Jefferson Davis occupies a seat, with the 
Vice President at his right, and the Honor- 
able Howell Cobb, President of the Provision- 
al Congress, on his left. On a stand facing 
ing the President sit Governor Moore, of Ala- 
bama, and the Members of Congress. 

The ceremony is opened by a prayer, de- 
livered up by the venerable Dr. Manly be- 
fore the hushed throng. Howell Cobb, using 
the famous State Bible, proceeds to admin- 
ister the oath of office. Mr. Davis, looking 
thin and tired yet vibrant in spirit, kisses 
the Bible and turning to the vast assem- 
blage says, with deep and solemn emphasis, 
“So help me God.” One reporter wrote, 
“There was scarcely a dry eye in the crowd 
when the stern President himself lowered 
his head in tears.” Then in a calm and 
forceful manner he gave the inaugural ad- 
dress, pausing now and then for the waves 
of applause that came whenever he struck 
the keynotes of southern independence. 

The writer concluded his story: The 
ladies wreathed him in flowers, and 10,000 
hearts beat high with joy, admiration, and 
hope for the administration of the new 
President. No man, not even General Wash- 
ington, was ever called to preside over the 
people with more general acclamation and 
confidence than General Davis.” 

That night the city was brilliantly Hlumi- 
nated, and the new President stood for hours 
receiving his fellow citizens at Estelle and 
Concert Halls. And so ended the great day 
in Montgomery. 

In the years that followed, the men and 
women of the South suffered in body and 
spirit beyond anything we today can im- 
agine, It is all written down in a hundred 
books; I do not need to recall it for you who 
know the story so well. 

No one suffered more than the leader of 
that lost cause. He had served with distinc- 
tion on this Capitol Hill where we honor 
him today, until his people called him to 
serve the Confederacy. His devotion to that 
cause, and his personal frustration and de- 
feat, known to all, epitomized a whole people. 

How good it is that the years have healed 
most of the wounds, and that we of the 
South can gather in our Nation’s Capital and 
be joined by many of our brothers of the 
North in expressing respect for a great Amer- 
ican. We have become truly one Nation, with 
full honor and respect for the great men on 
both sides of that family struggle of the 19th 
century. Today we join in striving man- 
fully to meet the issues of another century, 
and they are plentiful and harsh. Who can 
doubt that, were he here, Jefferson Davis 
would be among those working mightily for 
the greater unity not only of all the States, 
but of all the people of America? 

I am proud that an important volee in 
the new and more adequate assessment of 
the leadership of Jefferson Davis is that a 
fellow Alabamian, Prof. Hudson Strode, of 
the University of Alabama. His two volumes 
of biography, “Jefferson Davis: American 
Patriot,” and “Jefferson Davis: Confederate 
President,” are essential to the understand- 
ing of this man’s life. 

I close with the last words of the second 
volume: 


“Though his spirit would often be fevered 
by tribulation, though he would be continu- 
ally plagued by ‘fresh swarms of files’ and 
obstructed by Congress and even renounced 
by some of his friends, Jefferson Davis would 
keep his vision on principle. Because he was 
no self-deluder, he was to become more val- 
iant; his behavior, the nobler. As Ohio’s 
Landon-Knight wrote, ‘Our admiration for 
the man vastly increases as we see him steer- 
ing, wisely now, his foundering nation into 
that dark year 1864, destined to reveal to us 
a great man, growing greater, better and 
more lovable under the heavy accumulation 
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of terrible misfortune.’ While in the imme- 
diate years to come, the President's fame 
would in no sense accord with his dessert, he 
could recall Lee’s Biblical assurance, But 
truth is mighty and will eventually pre- 
vail,’ "i 


+ “Jefferson Davis: Confederate President,” 
by Hudson Strode, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
New York. 


Independence Day of the Somali 
Republic = 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 29, 1962 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, we take 
this opportunity to send warm falicita- 
tions to His Excellency the President of 
the Somali Republic, Aden Abdulla Os- 
man; and His Excellency the Somali 
Ambassador to the United States, Omar 
Mohallim Mohamed, on the occasion of 
the second anniversary of the Somali 
Republic's independence. 

Mr. Speaker, on July 1, 1960, the Ital- 
ian trust territory of Somali and the 
former British colony of Somaliland 
merged to form the independent demo- 
cratic Republic of Somali. The 2 mil- 
lion people of Somali today celebrate 
the second anniversary of their inde- 
pendence, and I welcome the oppor- 
tunity to salute this brave and 
individualistic people of northeast 
Africa. The larger portion of the new 
state, the former United Nations trust 
territory, was administered by Italy 
with the explicit understanding of the 
United Nations General Assembly that 
the Somali people would be granted 
their freedom by the end of 1960. The 
transfer of power was completed on 
July 1, 1960, when the Itailian trust 
territory was combined with Somaliland, 
which had received its own indepen- 
dence from the United Kingdom 6 days 
earlier and, in an act of farsighted 
statesmanship, renounced its newly ac- 
quired sovereignty in order to bring to- 
gether the majority of the Somali 
people. 

The Legislative Council of Somali- 
land and the Legislative Assembly of 
Somali were combined into a single Na- 
tional Assembly, and on July 22, 1960, a 

¿democratic government took office at the 
capital of Mogadishu, under the skilled 
leadership of Premier Abdi Rashid Sher- 
marke. Two months later the Somali 
Republic took its place in the United Na- 
tions, and in June 1961 the provisional 
constitution of the new democracy was 
approved by the Somali people. 

Today the leaders of the Somali Re- 
public struggle courageously with the 
economic and political problems of their 
country on the eastern horn of Africa. 
Their achievements deserve our attention 
and the emulation of newly. independent 
peoples around the world. The Somali 
people are striving to unify their coun- 
try, to adopt the ancient Somali lan- 
guage to the needs of a modern state, 
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and to perfect the country’s budget and 
accounting systems. They are engaged 
in a challenging struggle against pov- 
erty, a struggle rendered more difficult 
by unprecedented floods which placed 
one-fourth of the country under water 
last August. Yet the Somali people have 
faced their problems with a keen under- 
standing and they are moving ahead in 
the economic development of the nation. 
At the same time, the Republic strives 
to develop a national spirit consistent 
with the ancient traditions of the Somali 
people, traditions which are preserved 
today by over 120 tribes both within and 
beyond the borders of the new nation. 

We in the United States consider it 
both a privilege and a fundamental ob- 
ligation to cooperate with the Somali 
Republic in the development of this 
young democracy. The Somali Republic 
has received the advice of experts from 
the United Nations and the assistance 
of the United States and other countries; 
it should hardly be necessary to add that 
the friendship between the American 
pecple and the people of Somali is based 
on our respect and encouragement for 
the Somali desire for nonalinement in 
major international conflicts. Mr. 
Speaker, I congratulate the Somali peo- 
ple on the second anniversary of their 
independence and salute the achieve- 
ments of this ancient people on the 
shores of the Indian Ocean. 


Gadsden County Succeeds With 
“Havana” Leaf 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1962 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I am pleased to report progress to the 
House on efforts to produce within my 
State of Florida the cigar wrapper 
tobacco, an industry for which we were 
formerly dependent on Cuba. Efforts 
are now being made to produce this 
tobacco in Gadsden County near the 
town of Quincy and Havana where a very 
fine grade of wrapper tobacco already is 
being produced. I submit for reprinting 
in the Recorp articles from the Tampa 
Tribune which tell the story of this ef- 
fort. These are the first two in a series 
of four articles, 

[From the Tampa Tribune, June 24, 1962] 
New Curina Worxs—Gapspren County SUC- 
cervs With “Havana” Lrar—Cusan PROC- 
rss REVOLUTIONIZES FLonma SHADE 

Tonacco INDUSTRY 

(By Tom O'Connor) 
(First of a series) 

Quincr.—A small but expanding revolu- 
tion in the Florida shade-grown tobacco in- 
dustry is taking place in Gadsden County 
of which this town of 9,000 inhabitants is 
the county seat. 

This year an estimated additional $1.4 mil- 
lion will be pumped into the economy of 
the county as a direct result of the US. em- 
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bargo on Cuban tobacco used in the manu- 
facture of cigars. 

The Tampa cigar industry will be Gadsden 
County’s biggest customer, but tobacco 
dealers and cigar manufacturers from all 
over the Nation have been into 
Quincy and its sister town, Hayana, to look 
and buy. The reason for this new spurt in 
activity is an adaptation of a Cuban method 
for curing shade-grown cigar wrapper. 

The method is known as fire-curing and 
it produces a cigar wrapper of a rich olive 
green color known in the cigar business as 
“candela” wrapper, 

The vast majority, approximately 90 per- 
cent, of the smokers of clear Havana cigars 
in the United States prefer the candela 
wrapper over the brown, or natural cured, 
wrapper, Clear Havana smokers, however, 
make up only about 6 percent of the Na- 
tion's cigar smokers, 

It was therefore obvious that if the former 
manufacturers of clear Havana cigars in the 
United States were to produce a substitute 
for clear Havana out of other type tobaccos 
they would have to have candela wrapper 
if for no other reason than to make the 
cigars look like Havanas. 

The problem was that wrapper tobacco 
growers in the United States, mainly in Gads- 
den County and the Connecticut Valley, did 
not fire-cure tobacco and had only the 
vaguest notions of how it was done. 

Fire curing has been done in Cuba for 
nearly 40 years. It was first introduced by 
the American Tobacco Co. The first results 
were poor by most smokers’ standards. 

At first fire curing was done with charcoal 
and the charcoal smoke gave the tobacco a 
strange taste. 

Eventually fire curing was done with burn- 
ers fueled by propane gas and gradually the 
tobacco produced became increasingly pop- 
ular. 

MATTER OF PREFERENCE 


Manufacturers and tobacco growers can 
give no good reason for the desirability of 
candela wrapper over natural. They put it 
down to a fad. 

Most of the tobaccomen prefer natural 
wrapper themselves, but agree that candela 
is OK. 

More than a year ago tobacco dealers and 
growers began to realize that an embargo on 
Cuban tobacco was inevitable. 

Since there was no fire curing in the 
United States they decided to try it on the 
Florida shade-grown. 

One of the pioneers in this experiment 
was Angel Oliva, of the Oliva Tobacco Co., 
of Tampa. 

Oliva has been in the tobacco business in 
Tampa for nearly 40 years. He imported to- 
bacco from Cuba and purchased from Gads- 
dent County for resale to Tampa manufac- 
turers. 

REFUGEES PUT TO WORK 


A year ago Oliva in company with a group 
of Gadsden growers started an experiment in 
fire-curing. He set several Cuban refugee 
experts in tobacco to work and they produced 
the first candela wrapper in Florida, about 
30,000 pounds. 

It was only an experiment, There was not 
enough to supply the manufacturers, but 
then the manufacturers didn't want it. They 
still had a supply coming in from Cuba. 

And then on February 7 of this year Presi- 
dent Kennedy placed an embargo on Cuban 
tobacco, 

Tampa manufacturers, along with the 
American Tobacco Co. in New Jersey, were 
the principal manufacturers of clear Havana 
cigars, 

American might absorb the shock, but the 
Tampa manufacturers were faced with dis- 
aster unless they could come up with sub- 
stitutes. 

The Gadsden County growers were there 
with the answer. 
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They knew how to grow tobacco and now 
they know how to cure it. 


OTHERS TRYING IT 


Oliva was not alone in his experiments. 

Also experimenting was H. Duys, Inc., in- 
ternationally known tobacco dealers whose 
headquarters are in New York. Duys has 
had an operation in Quincy for many years 
as has Oliva. 

Also entering the picture this year was 
Cullman Bros., another internationally 
known tobacco-dealing organization. 

Oliva worked with a combine of growers, 
including County Commission Chairman 
Thomas Smith, Cecil Butler, and Edward 
Fletcher. Duys is combined with Thomas 
Maxwell, algo a county commissioner, and 
Bradley Monroe, a banker and businessman 
as well as a grower. 

Oliva and his group formed a new organi- 
gation called the Havana Candela Tobacco 
Co. with headquarters in Havana, Fia., 10 
miles from Quincy. 


PLANTING IN MARCH 


The three tobacco dealers are experts. 
They understood the Cuban processes of 
curing and grading and packing. They 
brought in Cuban crews to supervise the 
operations, 

This year the seed was planted as usual 
about March 15. The 300 acres were set 
aside for fire curing. The dealers contacted 
other dealers and manufacturers. 

Several hundred curing barns were rede- 
signed. They had to be sealed air tight and 
new vents close to the ground were in- 
stalled. 

Thousands of new burners were purchased 
for the curing process. 

In all an estimated $250,000 in capital was 
invested in a project that the tobaccomen 
were not sure would pay off. 

But by the time the tobacco was half 
grown the crop was spoken for by the dealers 
and manufacturers. 

Now it remained for the Cubans to do their 
jobs. Any slight slip could mean ruin. 
Thousands of dollars would go down the 
drain. 

But now the crop ts practically all in. 
The tobacco is well cured. The customers 
are pleased and a new industry has been 
launched in Gadsden County. 


From the Tampa Tribune, June 25, 1962] 


Havana SusstTrruTeE—Ganspen GROWERS HOPE- 
FUL SMOKERS LIKE THEIR LEAF 
(By Tom O'Connor) 

Quincy.—Contrary to a popular belief, to- 
bacco growers in Gadsden County are not 
cultivating a new Cuban-type leaf which 
will be an answer to the problems of the 
Tampa clear Havana cigar industry caused 
by the embargo on Cuban leaf; 

Gadsden County farmers are still growing 
the same type of shade tobacco they have 
for several years. The only difference is that 
this year 300 acres producing about 350,- 
000 pounds of tobacco will be cured in a way 
new to the United States. 

The curing process, started tn Cuba nearly 
40 years ago, produces a rich olive-green leaf 
for the final wrapper on cigars. 

This green wrapper, known as candela, is 
favored by the vast majority of clear Havana 
cigar smokers over the so-called natural, 
or brown, wrapper. 

When the supply of candela leaf was cut 
off by the embargo the manufacturers of 
clear Havana cigars in Tampa and elsewhere, 
needed a source of green wrapper to produce 
a substitute for the clear Havana industry. 

The manufacturers of clear Havanas in 
Tampa, if they are to succeed in a highly 
competitive market with cigars made from 
other than Cuban tobacco, had to have the 
closest thing to Havana they could find. 

This wrapper has been produced in Gads- 
den County and in the Connecticut Valley 
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for many years. The only problem was that 
all the tobacco grown was natural cured. 
The Gadsden County growers, in concert 
with tobacco dealers, met the problem by 
investing this year approximately $250,000 in 
new equipment to produce a candela wrap- 


per. 

The tobacco cured by the fire-curing 
method comes from exactly the same seed 
Gadsden County growers have been planting 
for many years under the cloth canopies 
which gives it the name of “shade grown.” 

Shade grown tobacco cured naturally by 
the method of simply hanging it in barns 
and waiting for it to ripen has been used to 
wrap cigars made with domestic filler and 
binder or combinations of Cuban and other 
foreign filler for generations. 


ACREAGE REDUCED 


Two years ago Gadsden County farmers 
had 6,000 acres under cultivation. This year 
the land seeded was down to 5,000 acres. 

Reason for this is that the leaf has not 
been selling as widely as before because of 
a new method of making homogenized 
wrapper. 

Homogenized wrapper is made of scrap 
tobacco and is rolled out like paper, similar 
to the homogenized binder which has been 
used for several years. 

This wrapper is made with a grain in it 
so that it appears to be like regular tobacco 
leaf. 


WORRIED FARMERS 

As a result Gadsden County farmers have 
been worried in the past few years that their 
industry would dwindle away. 

But the problem is a complicated one. 

Tom Maxwell, Gadsden County commis- 
sioner, and a grower of several hundred acres 
of shade tobacco, said at first it appeared 
that the public would take to the homoge- 
nized wrapper, but then it appeared that the 
public didn’t like it. 

“We don’t know where we stand,” he said. 

But the fact remains that 1,000 acres less 
were sowed this year than were planted 2 


years ago. 

The advent of the embargo on Cuban leaf 

seemed a godsend to the county. 
WOULD OPEN MARKET 

If the tobacco could be successfully cured 
with the new method it would open up a 
new market to the growers. 

The tobacco planted is of three varieties: 
Seed No. 63, Dixie seed and R. G. seed. 

Seed No. 63 was developed a few ago 
at the North Florida Experiment Station of 
the Florida Department of Agriculture. 

Dixie. seed was developed by a private 
grower. Maxwell doesn't know who. And 
as for “R.G.,” it has been around for 30 
years and no one seems to know what the 
R. G.“ stands for. 

In any case not any of the tobacco pro- 
duced by this seed is like the Cuban leaf. 
The farmers say it probably was crossed 
with some Cuban leaf many years ago, but 
now it is simply not the same. 

The farmers and many of the tobacco ex- 
perts feel that fire cured, the leaf is superior 
to the Cuban variety. But, in their opinions, 
it is not superior in any way to natural cured 
Cuban wrapper. 

Florida shade leaf is larger and more uni- 
form than Cuban wrapper. 

For the manufacturer it will mean a more 
eficient operation. There will be from four 
to six cuts to each leaf of Florida candela 
as opposed to two from each leaf of Havana. 

The uniformity will mean less waste and 
less difficulty in the selection of cigars by 
color for packing. This can mean more effi- 
ciency in the factories. ‘ 

HELPS ON COMPETITION 

Although the Florida candela will cost as 
much as the Cuban, as much as $5 a pound, 
there will be no duty to pay and the uni- 
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formity and number of cuts to a leaf will 
mean less money spent in production. 

This saving will mean a lot to the Tampa 
manufacturer because he will be forced to 
sell his cigars at a lower price to compete 
with other companies producing cigars made 
of domestic and other than Cuban tobaccos. 

Tampa manufacturers have purchased 
large amounts of the Gadsden County can- 
dela and it is expected that within the next 
few weeks new cigars wrapped with the 
Florida product will be introduced on the 
market. 

The Tampa manufacturers hope the smok- 
ers will like them. And so does Gadsden 
County. 


President Kennedy’s Message to Member- 
ship of Feeding Hills Congregational 
Church on 200th Anniversary of 
Founding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 29, 1962 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the older Christian churches in my con- 
gressional district, the Feeding Hills 
Congregational Church observed the 
200th anniversary of its founding last 
weekend, and celebrated with a barbecue 
outing on Saturday, June 23, at the 
Eastern States Exposition grounds. 

The Reverend Frank E. Dunn, min- 
ister of this church which has gener- 
ously contributed so much to the com- 
munity, and the membership of the 
Feeding Hills Congregational Church, 
received many messages of congratula- 
tions and well wishes, including those of 
President John F. Kennedy, Vice Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson, and Gov. John 
Volpe. 

By an act of the Governor of the 
Massachusetts Bay Province and the 
Colonial Legislature, the sixth parish of 
Springfield was created in 1757, and by 
“the free will and enterprise of men” 
the Feeding Hills Congregational Church 
was born in 1762, church records state. 

Mr. Speaker, I include with my re- 
marks the messages from President 
Kennedy, Vice President Johnson, and 
Governor Volpe, former Presidents Ei- 
senhower and Truman: 

Rev. FrANK E. Dunn, 
Feeding Hills Congregational Church, 
Feeding Hills, Mass.: 

My hearty greetings to you and to all 
members and friends of Feeding Hills Con- 
gregational Church on the happy occasion 
of the 200th anniversary of its founding. 

In the midst of the conflicts which divide 
the nations of the world today, we see more 
clearly than ever before the need for a so- 
ciety based upon the eternal principles 
taught in our churches, 

The turning point of this notable mile- 
stone will bring to older members of your 
church many happy memories of long ago. 
I trust that all the fine things accomplished 
during the past two centuries will be but 
the forerunner of nobler goals to be attained 
in the generations that lie ahead. 

JohN F. KENNEDY. 


June 29 


Rey. FRANK E. DUNN, 
Feeding Hills Congregational Church, 
Feeding Hills, Mass.: 

Wish I could join you at your wonderful 
barbecue observing the 200th anniversary 
of Feeding Hills Congregational Church, 
Please extend my congratulations to your 
devoted members and friends of this re- 
markable achievement and my best wishes 
for a most enjoyable and memorable cele- 
bration, I predict it will begin a new era of 
even greater growth and progress in your 
outstanding record of dedicated religious 
. in the community you serve 80 
well, 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 

Dear REVEREND DUNN: One of the perhaps 
troublesome aspects of having served the 
American people in & position of high re- 
sponsibility is, every once in a while, having 
to decline an especially prized invitation. 

This is precisely my feeling as I read your 
delightfully phrased and very deeply appre- 
ciated invitation to attend the barbecue 
being given by the Feeding Hills Congrega- 
tional Church, 

Being profoundly aware of the religious 
heritage of our country and its great flower- 
ing in the New England area over so many 
years, and being convinced that today this 
heritage is of supreme importance in pre- 
serving our free system, I should like very 
much to join personally in your celebration. 
This being impossible, however, please convey 
my cordial greetings to all in attendance 
together with my ardent wish that the pro- 
gram will be rewarding and successful in 
every way. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

Your inyitation was highly appreclated— 
because of other commitments, however, I 
am unable to accept and I am just as sorry 
as I can be. 

Harry S. Truman. 


Plight of American Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, as part 
of my remarks in the Appendix of the 
ConrEssionaL Recorp on May 14, I in- 
cluded an editorial of May 12, 1962. The 
editorial mentions U.S. News & World 
Report. There follows a letter I received 
from U.S. News & World Report with 
reference to the editorial which is self- 
explanatory: 

Hon. GORDON H. SCHERER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR. SCHERER: There apparently was 
a mistake in the editorial which you inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on May 14. 
It was originally printed in the Cincinnati 
Enquirer on Sunday, May 13, 1962, and con- 
tained the following paragraphs: 

“U.S. News & World Report last weekend 
compared the present position of the Amer- 
ican business community to the plight of 
Bessie, the old family cow. 

Bessie, over the years, has been milked 
more and more heavily to meet the rising 
demands on her,’ the magazine observes. 
‘She now has reached a point where there 
isn’t any more to meet the rising demands 
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of giving her a rest or 

from her milk to finance a more modern re- 
Placement, they take to beating poor old 
Bessie in the hope of forcing still more 
milk.’ “ 

The fact is that U.S. News & World Re- 
port didn’t print it that way. Our article 
read as follows: 

“Businessmen complain that while they 
are down, a well-fattened Government comes 
along to kick them. 

“Others use the example of Bessie, the 
old family cow. Bessie, over the years, has 
been milked more and more heavily, etc.” 

The magezine itself didn't make the state- 
ment attributed to it in the editorial. The 
statement represents a quotation from busi- 
nessmen who had been surveyed. 

We would appreciate it H a correction 
could be made, 

Sincerely yours, 
Carson F. LYMAN, 
Managing Editor. 


To Disestablish Religion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1962 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter, I wish 
to call the attention of the Members of 
the House to an excellent editorial which 
appeared recently in one of the papers 
published in my district, the Freeport 
Journal-Standard, entitled “To Disestab- 
lish Religion.” 

In restrained and judicious language 
this editorial points out what the ulti- 
mate effect of this unfortunate decision 
by the U.S. Supreme Court may be. 

The editorial follows: 

To DISESTABLISH RELIGION 


The 6-to-1 ruling of the U.S. Supreme 
Court is the sternest and narrowest inter- 
pretation of the first amendment in the his- 
tory of American jurisprudence. The dissent 
of Justice Stewart was proper on the ground 
of Supreme Court's role in relation to State 
legislation. But there are other grounds for 
objection to the surprising 6-to-1 opinion, 
which competes in dogmatism with the nar- 
row and discredited proreligion bias of such 
Puritans of colonial days as Cotton Mather. 

It has been correctly pointed out by a 
number of critics that the application of the 
principle expressed in the 6-to-1 ruling for- 
bidding prayer in schools under a New York 
State law, if carried to its logical extreme, 
will prohibit prayer at the opening of a ses- 
sion of the Supreme Court itself, prayer in 
Congress, chaplainships in the Armed Forces, 
and even the taking of the Presidential oath 
by laying a hand on the Bible. 

The obvious meaning of the first amend- 
ment was not to discourage or prohibit any 
and all expressions of religious falth, but 
the use of State authority to compel ad- 
herence to any particular expression. The 
tightest and narrowest view of that princi- 
ple, expressed in Justice Black's opinion, is 
that a New York State law requiring the 
opening of school sessions with a short non- 
denominational prayer constitutes an at- 
tempt to establish a State religion. 

It can, however, be said that the first 
amendment did not give Congress any power 
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to disestablish religion or religious expres- 
sion, and the 6-to-1 ruling of the Supreme 
Court might be thought to do that. 

If one could roll back the years and 
imagine the framers of the Constitution 
confronted with Justice Black’s opinion, it 
might be Instructive and even delightful to 
watch the consternation of the framers and 
their realization of the need to revise their 
text just a little. They surely did not in- 
tend to set up either a state religion or a 
state frreligion. 


Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1962 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
tor of the Hancock (Md.) News has de- 
voted his editorial of June 29, 1962, to 
the subject of “Freedom.” Knowing 
that we all seek a more complete un- 
derstanding of the essence of our lib- 
erty, I am appending this interesting 
compendium. 

The editorial follows: 

FREEDOM 


“But what is freedom? Rightly under- 
stood, a universal license to be good.“ 
HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 

“Freedom is that faculty which enlarges 
the usefulness of all other facilities.”—In- 
MANUEL KANT. 

“The greatest glory of a free-born people 
is to transmit that freedom to their chil- 
dren.” '— WILLIAM HARVARD. 

“Those who expect to reap the blessings of 
freedom, must, like men, undergo the fa- 
tigue of supporting it."—THomas PAINE. 

“Those who deny freedom to others de- 
serve it not for themselves.“ —AnaHAnt LIN- 
COLN. 

“Freedom has a thousand charms to show, 
that. slaves, however contented, never 
know.”—WILt1am COWPER. 

“Every man has freedom to do all that 
he wills, provided he infringes not the equal 
freedom of any other man.”—Hesert SPEN- 


“Let us remember that revolutions do not 
always establish freedom.“ —Miuard Filmore. 

“The freedom of a government does not 
depend upon the quality of its laws, but upon 
the power that has the right to create 
them.’"—THappevs 

“None can love freedom heartily, but good 
men. The rest love not freedom, but II- 
cense.”—JOHN MILTON. 

“The history of the world is none other 
than the progress of the consciousness of 
freedom."—GrorceE WILHELM ` FRIEDRICH 
HEGEL. 

“Human freedom is an achievement by 
man, and it was gained by vigilance and 
struggle, it can be lost by indifference and 
supineness. —Hanar F. BYRD, 

“For what avail the plow or sail, or land 
or life, if freedom fail?"—RaLpH WALDO 
EMERSON. 

“I remember a proverb of old: Who loseth 
his freedom in faith he loseth all.“ — Jo 
LypGaTE. 

“We must be free or dle,”"—-William Wads- 
worth. 

“Freedom exists only where the people take 
care of the Government.”—Wooprow WILSON, 

“From every mountainside, let freedom 
ring. Sanur. Francis SmitrH (author 
America“). 
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Words To Live By 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1962 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
confusion of the present age, it is some- 
times hard for citizens, encountering all 
manner of public policy problems, to 
reach down to the core of things for the 
truth. I believe one of my younger con- 
stituents, Mike Noack, of Arlington, 
Minn., has done just that, and it is with 
pleasure that I include a recent Arlington 
Enterprise editorial which includes 
Mike's essay reprinted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp for the benefit of all. 

The editorial follows: 

Worps To Live By 


Do you know what it takes to be a good 
citizen? That question was foremost in the 
minds of a good number of junior and senior 
students at Arlington-Green Isle High School 
shortly before the term ended this spring. 

It all came about when these young men 
and women were given the opportunity to 
enter the Wm. R. Mueller essay contest, 
sponsored by Mrs. Wm. P. Scott of Arlington, 
in memory of her late father and mother, 
Mr. and Mrs. William R. Mueller. Awards 
of 650, $25, $15 and $10 were given for the 
first- through fourth-place winners. The 
topic selected was, “How I Can Be a Better 
Citizen in My Community,” 

First place winner was Mike Noack, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. George Noack, of Arlington. 
If we adults are not quite sure what it takes 
to be a better citizen in our own commu- 
nity, eee i aad ibaa ed 
It should be done. 

“(By Mike Noack) 

“Boys and girls who are good citizens try 
to become strong and useful, that our com- 
munity may become greater and better. 
Therefore, they obey the laws of right living 
which the best Americans have always 
obeyed. 

“A good citizen tries to gain and keep good 
health. The welfare of our community de- 
pends on those who are physically fit for 
daily work. I will try to avoid those habits 
which will harm me, and will make and 
try not to break those habits which help 
me. I will protect the health of others, and 
guard their safety as well as my own. I will 
keep my mind, my body, and my clothes 
cl 


ean, 

“Good citizens control themselves. Those 
who best control themselves can and will 
serve their community best. I will control 
1... Ohad hr pe ing a 
or profane words. I will think before I 
speak and always tell the truth. I will 
control my temper and will not get angry 
when people or things displease me. I will 
5 ae my thoughts and actions. I will 
not ridicule the character of anyone else; 
I will keep my self-respect. 

“Good citizens are kind. Many people, 
also those who are different in every re- 
spect, must live in the same communities, 


making it one great community. Every un- 


kindness hurts; every kindness helps. There- 
fore, I will be kind and tolerant in all my 
thoughts, in all my speech, and in all my 
acts. I will never despise anybody; I will 
never speak unkindly of anyone; and I 
will not selfishly insist on having my own 
way. 

“Good citizens are reliable and trust- 
worthy. Our community grows great and 
good as its citizens are able to trust each 
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other. I will be honest in every act; I will 
not take without permission; and I will do 
promptly what I have promised to do. 

“Good citizens are true. I will stand by 
the truth regardless of my likes and dis- 
likes. I will not keep the truth from those 
who have a right to know. I will avoid form- 
ing hasty opinions; I will hunt for proof; I 
will learn to think, that I may discover new 
truth. 

“Good citizens try to do the right thing 
in the right way. I will get the best pos- 
sible education and learn ali that I can 
as a preparation for the time when I am 
mature and at my life’s work. I will take 
real interest In work, and will not be satis- 
fied to do slipshod, lazy, and merely passable 
work. 

“Good citizens play fair. Sportsmanship 
helps one to be a gentleman or a lady, there- 
fore, I will not cheat. I will play the game 
hard to win by my strength and skill. I will 
treat my opponents with courtesy, and trust 
them if they deserve it. I will play not for 
my own glory, but for the success of my 
team. I will be a good loser or a generous 
winner. 

“Good citizens are self-reliant. Self con- 
ceit is silly to boys and girls who would be 
strong and useful. I will gladly listen to 
the advice of older and wiser people. I will 
develop independence and wisdom to choose 
for myself, act for myself, according to what 
seems right, fair, and wise. I will be brave; 
a coward does not make a good citizen. 

“Good citizens do their duty. The shirker 
lives upon others, and burdens fellow citizens 
with work unfairly, I will try to do nry duty, 
whether it is easy or hard. 

“Good citizens work in friendly coopera- 
tion with fellow workers. In all my work 
with others, I will try to be cheerful. I will 
do my part and help others to do their part. 
I will keep in order the things which I use in 
my work. Disorder means confusion, and 
the waste of time and patience. 

“Good citizens are loyal, I will be loyal 
to my family and helping each member to 
be useful. I will be loyal to my school, com- 
munity, State, and my country. I will try 
to be loyal to all humanity. 

“With the aim of becoming a good citizen, 
I must try my best to observe the rules I 
have mentioned, I shall always try to re- 
member, although not everyone can be an 
Astudent, everyone can be an A citizen.” 


Where’s Paul? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 29, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, we 
are always interested in the views of our 
colleagues on subjects which have our 
attention as Members of the legislative 

of government, and we are na- 
turally interested in providing solutions 
to the economic problems which face the 
Nation, 

In this spirit, we are attempting to 
provide an answer to chronic unemploy- 
ment, the ill effects of inflation, and to 
provide for the stimulus that would pro- 
duce the tremendous expansion of which 
our economy is capable. 

We in the Congress are not alone in 
appraising each other's views. Ob- 
viously, the press of the country dwells 
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on the comments and suggestions that 
we have to offer. 

The Chicago Tribune has evidently 
been quite surprised at the recent in- 
activity of the senior Senator from 
Illinois, Mr. Dovctas. Since their com- 
mentary will be of considerable interest 
to this body and those who are students 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include 
their editorial entitled “Where's Paul?”: 

WHERE'S PAUL? 

There's been an unfamiliar silence re- 
cently on the part of our Democratic Sena- 
tor, PauL Dovoras. For 8 years under Mr. 
Eisenhower, the slightest tremor in any of 
the economic indicators was sure to bring 
gloomy PauL to his feet with his standard 
prophecy of doom. Even when nothing was 
running low but conversation, he was ready 
to oblige with his forecast of a depression 
brought on by policies of the Republicans. 

The recessions.of those years didn’t even 
amount to as much as the Truman reces- 
sion of 1948-49. 

Today, however, the prophets of gloom 
and doom ought to be having a field day. 
The stock market has taken its sharpest dive 
since 1929. Businessmen, jittery in the 
face of threatened Government intervention 
which would pare down what is left of their 
profits, have begun to call off plans for ex- 
pansion. Individuals, fearing a slowdown 
in employment, are beginning to postpone 
their purchases of new furniture. Without 
some reassuring news, these can be the mak- 
ings of a real recession. 

But there’s been nary a word from Mr. 
Dovcias. Has he lost his voice? Or his 
power of economic foresight? Does he no 
longer have any compassion for the victims 
of a depression? Or is it just that Mr. 
Kennedy, the principal cause of this year’s 
crop of jitters, is a Democrat, and in Mr. 
Dovctas’ eyes Democrats cannot cause re- 
cessions? If there is anybody who can't 
figure out the correct answer, we suggest he 
ask Senator DOUGLAS. 


Honors for MacArthur 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 29, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I noted with great interest and apprecia- 
tion the action of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Subcommittee which recently voted 
to honor Gen. Douglas MacArthur with a 
formal resolution of thanks. This act 
on the part of a grateful Congress has 
not gone unnoticed, and there was, in 
the June 27 issue of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, an editorial pointing up the 
unmatched record of MacArthur in the 
service of his country. In the editorial, 
which I am placing in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of these remarks, is a refer- 
ence to pending legislation to give Mac- 
Arthur the rank of six-star general. 
This proposal, offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN] and 
in which I have joined by introducing 
an identical resolution, deserves serious 
consideration and I hope we shall be 
able to honor Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
as his service merits. 


June 29 
The editorial follows: 
[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, June 
27, 1962] 


TRIBUTE TO GENERAL MACARTHUR 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur, one of America’s 
greatest alltime military leaders, was paid 
high tribute this week by a House Armed 
Forces subcommittee. The subcommittee 
approved unanimously a formal resolution 
of thanks to him for his “outstanding de- 
votion” and “brilliant leadership” in war 
and peace. 

The resolution, introduced by Representa- 
tive L. MENDEL Rivers, South Carolina Demo- 
crat, states: 

“The thanks and appreciation of the Con- 
gress and the American people are hereby 
tendered to General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur, in recognition of his outstanding 
devotion to the American people, his bril- 
liant leadership during and following World 
War II. and the unsurpassed affection heid 
for him by the people of the Republic of the 
Philippines which has done so much to 
strengthen the ties of friendship between the 
people of that nation and the people of the 
United States.” 

The Globe-Democrat hopes this eloquent 
expression of affection and esteem will be ap- 
proved by the full House committee and the 
Congress. 

General MacArthur’s services in peace and 
war are matchless. His brilliant generalship 
in World War I, World War II, and the Ko- 
rean war was equaled only by his wise and 
enlightened direction of the allied occupa- 
tion of Japan. To that devastated, defeated 
nation, he brought political stability, eco- 
nomic prosperity, and a dedication of demo- 
cratic ideals which has made Japan one of 
our best friends abroad. 

Last year President Kennedy called on 
General MacArthur to represent the United 
States at the Philippine’s 15th anniversary of 
their indepéndence. On his return, he dined 
with the President at the White House. 

In addition to approving Representative 
Rivers’ tribute, Congress should award Gen- 
eral MacArthur the title of General of the 
Armies and the six-star rank that goes with 
it. This was done for Gen. John J. Pershing 
after World War I. 

Missouri is proud of General Pershing, a 
native son. But General MacArthur, we feel 
even more fully deserves the same tribute 
from a grateful nation. 


‘Congressman Torbert H. Macdonald's 


Address on U.S.S. “Massachusetts” Be- 
fore Massachusetts Veterans of For- 
eign Wars 42d State Convention in 
Springfield 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 29, 1962 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 42d 
annual convention of the Massachusetts 
Department, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, was held in my 
home city of Springfield last weekend, 
June 22, 23, and 24, The convention 
proceedings were presided over by my 
good friend, and fellow post member, 
State Commander Edward W. Hartung 
of Springfield. 
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The address to the assembled Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars delegates and mem- 
bership was given by our colleague, Con- 
gressman TORBERT H. MACDONALD of 
Massachusetts, about the future of the 
famous battleship of World War TI, the 
U.S.8. Massachusetts. I ask permission 
to have Congressman Macponatp’s ad- 
dress included with my remarks. 

The address follows: 

SPEECH DELIVERED BY CONGRESSMAN TORBERT 
H. MACDONALD, DEMOCRAT, oF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, BEFORE THE VFW STATE CONVENTION, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., JUNE 23, 1962 
I want to thank Commander Hartung for 

inviting me to talk to you today about the 
future of the U.S. S. Massachusetts. Having 
been a delegate to VFW conventions in the 
past years, I am fully aware of your full 
agenda, and you may rest assured that I shall 
make remarks as brief as possible. 

Time is growing short. If no action is 
taken in the next few weeks, the USS. 
Massachusetts will be demolished and sold 
for scrap. Unless organizations such as the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars speak up, Massa- 
chusetts and the Nation will suffer a great 
loss. 

As you are aware, the U.S.S. Massachu- 
setts is no ordinary vessel. This great 15,000- 
ton battleship has had a long and honorable 
service in the U.S. Navy. In my opinion, the 
USS. Massachusetts is the Commonwealth’s 
most historic link with World War Il. “Big 
Mamie,” as she was affectionately called by 
her crew, is credited with the sinking of 
3 enemy battleships, damaging 2 other 
fighting ships, destruction of at least 16 
Japanese planes, and the bombardment of 
9 enemy territories. 

A mere listing of the awards earned by 
Big Mamie” is dramatic evidence of why 
the people of Massachusetts are so proud of 
this gallant ship. Eleven battle stars were 
earned by the U.S. S. Massachusetts in these 
occupations: North African invasion, Gilbert 
Islands, Marshall Islands, Asiatic-Pacific 
raids, Hollandia operation, Western Caro- 
line Islands, Leyte, Luzon, Iwo Jima, Okinawa 
Gunto, and Third Fleet raids against Japan. 

If the U.S.S. Massachusetts is scrapped, we 
all will have suffered a tremendous spiritual 
and historical loss. The Secretary of the 
Navy promised me that the Navy will donate 
the USS. Massachusetts to the Common- 
wealth if the donee—the gifttaker—is pre- 
pared to raise sufficient money to cover the 
initial costs of preparing the vessel for dis- 
play. ‘These preparation costs might range 
to about $200,000. The cost is high but an 
opportunity is presented whose worth can- 
not be estimated in dollars and cents. 

Such a memorial would mean much more 
than preserving a gallant ship. It would 
honor the many men from the Common- 
Wealth who served in World War II, and who 
acquitted themselves with such bravery and 
devotion. In addition, the physical presence 
of a ship like the U.S.8. Massachusetts would 
serve to remind generations to come of the 
sacrifices their ancestors made so willingly 
so that they might enjoy freedom. 

Raising this amount of money would be 
difficult, but it can be, and has been done. 
The people of the States of North Carolina 
and Texas raised sufficient sums of money to 
make thelr State battleships permanent me- 
morials. Aside from values mentioned 
earlier, the Massachusetts battleship exhibit 
would be self-supporting through modest 
admission charges and would become, in my 
opinion, one of the outstanding tourist at- 
tractions of the State. 

I have been assured personally by the De- 
partment of the Navy that the scrapping of 
the Massachusetts will be delayed until the 
Commonwealth has had sufficient time to 
consider the possibility of raising funds to 
preserve her. Governor Volpe has received 
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my proposal that he form a Battleship Com- 
mission to consider the feasibility of the 
project. As yet, he has not indicated the 
course he intends to pursue. If a Battleship 
Commission were appointed, I am confident 
that the people of Massachusetts would rally 
together to preserve this gallant ship. I have 
received letters from many individuals from 
all parts of the State indicating their inter- 
est in preserving the U.S. S. Massachusetts as 
a historical shrine and educational exhibit. 

If you agree that the U.S. S. Massachusetts 
should not be destroyed and sold for scrap, 
if you believe that the people of Massa- 
chusetts will want to preserve this ship, then 
I urge you write to Governor Volpe to form 
a Battleship Commission, 


Auburn Citizen-Advertiser of Auburn, 
N.Y., Supports President’s Trade Ex- 
pansion Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1962 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the vote taken yesterday on the 
President’s trade expansion program, 
I thought Members might be interested 
in the following editorial from the 
Citizen-Advertiser of Auburn, N.Y., a 
great community in the heart of up- 
state New York. The views expressed in 
this editorial back up the remarks I 
made on the floor yesterday, that the 
people of my upstate district—and of the 
upstate district into which I have been 
reapportioned—do support the President 
on this key issue. 

The editorial follows: 

TOWARD FREER TRADE 


The new U.S, tariff increases on carpets 
and glass go into effect tomorrow, and the 
House is expected to take up the President's 
freer trade bill next week. 

Mr. Kennedy has vigorously defended his 
March 19 order hiking tariffs, arguing that 
relief of the domestic woolen carpet and sheet 
glass industries was demanded because un- 
employment had assumed serious proportions 
in both lines. 

But the ministers of the six European 
Common Market nations retaliated June 4 by 
slapping tariff increases on certain American 
products sold in Europe. They had every 
right to such reprisal under the rules of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT). 

In an effort to head off collision, the U.S. 
Government’s Trade Policy Committee of- 
fered Belgium and other affected countries 
reduction in tariffs on other items. But the 
Common Market was not so easily placated. 
Particularly disturbing to them was the 
knowledge that the President has only limit- 
ed authority under prevailing law to reduce 
tariffs. 

From the administration's viewpoint, the 
carpet-glass dispute points up the need for 
new trade legislation giving the President a 
freer hand in negotiating on such problems 
with other nations. Hopefully, the Presi- 
dent's move also will reassure a Con- 
gress that the executive branch does not in- 
tend to use any new authority to open the 
gates to foreign goods without regard to 
damage to domestic industries. In fact, the 
President even suggested at his news con- 
ference March 28 that there might be other 
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areas of domestic industry where similar pro- 
tective relief would be granted under the 
broader powers he is seeking, 

However, facing this problem realistically, 


strictions but rather in creating an easier 
flow of goods. This works both ways, and 
the stimulus of keener competition ulti- 
mately brings greater advantages to the 
consumer and producer alike. 


Relentless Federal Prosecution of a So- 
viet Conspiratorial Apparatus Menac- 
ing America’s Internal Security: The 
Communist Party, U.S.A—Timely Ar- 
ticle Appearing in Firing Line Distrib- 
uted by the National Americanism 
Commission, the American Legion, 
“Congressman Doyle’s Bill To Outlaw 
Communist Party” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
to me so to do, I herewith call to your 
attention, and the attention of my other 
colleagues, the following very timely and 
pertinent article appearing in the Firing 
Line, a pamphlet published monthly by 
the National Americanism Commission 
of the American Legion, Post Office Box 
1055, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mr. Speaker, I also set forth herein 
copy of letter to me dated June 19, 1962, 
signed by Donald I. Sweany, Jr., re- 
search specialist, National Americanism 
Commission, the American Legion. Said 
letter is self-explanatory and expressly 
authorizes me to insert this article which 
I hereby do insert. 

Mr. Speaker, whereas the splendid ar- 
ticle in the Firing Line, which I herein- 
after set forth, frequently refers to 
Messrs. Hall and Davis “as key officials 
of the party” in the United States hav- 
ing refused to comply with the registra- 
tion law and resultingly having been in- 
dicted and presently being free on bond 
having plead “not guilty” during their 
arraignment on March 30, 1961, I re- 
spectfully call your attention to the fact 
of the existence of the Doyle bill to out- 
law the Communist Party or Commu- 
nist-action organizations, including the 
Communist Party, H.R. 9944, filed in this 
Congress on Tuesday, January 30, 1962. 

In my introductory speech on the floor 
of the House concerning that bill I 
stated: 

By reason of the recent decision by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the 
case of the Communist Party of the United 
States of America, petitioner, against the 
Subversive Activities Control Board, decided 
June 5, 1962, which upheld the Subversive 
Activities Control Board findings. 


My bill, therefore, would make punish- 


able continuing, subsequent membership 
in the Communist Party in the United 
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States. My bill has been referred to the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee and has already been cited in hear- 
ings by that committee as one of the bills 
being studied by the committee in the 
jurisdictional responsibilities of that 
committee. 

The letter and article follow: 

THe AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington, D.C., June 19, 1962. 
Hon, CLYDE DOYLE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CoNGRESSMAN Dorie: In confirming 
my telephone conversation with one of your 
staff members on June 18, we are pleased to 
authorize the insertion of the enclosed May 
1962 issue of the Firing Line in a forthcom- 
ing edition of the CONGRESSIONAL. RECORD, 
per your letter request of June 8, 1962. 

Your interest in the Firing Line and your 
complimentary remarks regarding our news- 
letter are greatly appreciated. 

With very best wishes, I remain, 

Sincerely, 
Donatp I. Sweany, Jr., 
Research Specialist, National 
Americanism Commission. 


RELENTLESS FEDERAL PROSECUTION OF A SOVIET 
CONSPIRATORIAL APPARATUS MENACING AMER- 
ICA'S INTERNAL SECURITY; THE COMMUNIST 
Parry, U.S.A. 

With the indictment of the Communist 
Party, U.S.A. (CPUSA) on December 1, 1961 
on charges of failing to register as a Com- 
munist- action organization under the pro- 
visions of the Subversive Activities Control 
Act, the U.S. Department of Justice has 
swiftly organized its vast legal machinery to 
force the CPUSA to comply with the law. 
On March 15, 1962, a Federal grand jury in 
the District of Columbia indicted two top 
executive officers of the CPUSA for refusal to 
register the party as required by the afore- 
mentioned act. Indicted on six counts each 
for willfully failing to register the party 
were CPUSA General Secretary Gus Hall and 
CPUSA National Secretary Benjamin J. Da- 
vis, Jr. 

The Subversive Activities Control Board's 
finding and registration order concerning the 
CPUSA case, upheld by the Supreme Court 
of the United States on June 5, 1961, re- 
quired that the officers of the party must 
register for the CPUSA by November 30, 1961 
in the event the party national organiza- 
zation failed to register prior to the No- 
vember 20 deadline. The CPUSA ignored the 
registration order and issued numerous pro- 
nouncements asserting that the party would 
never register. 

The March 1962 indictments charged that 
the responsibility for registering the CPUSA 
fell on Hall and Davis, as key officials of 
the party. According to a Department of 
Justice release, “five of six counts in each 
indictment charged them with falling to 
register for the party on specific dates since 
November 30. The sixth count against each 
man charged failure to file the required 
registration statement for the party, listing 
Officers, members’ names, aliases and ad- 
dresses, party finances, and party printing 
presses,” On December 1, 1961, the party 
was indicted on 12 counts. With the March 
1962 indictments of Hall and Davis, this and 
the USA case are pending in pretrial 
stages in the U.S. District Court in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Veteran Communist 
leaders Hall and Davis, currently free on 
bond, pleaded “not guilty” during their 
arraignment on March 30. 

In condemning the indictments of Hall 
and Davis on the date of their arraignment, 
the CPUSA stated in part as follows: 

“The arrest of Gus Hall and Benjamin J. 
Davis, well-known Communist leaders, and 
the Indictment of the Communist Party, is 
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part of the plot to substitute the McCarran 
(Subversive Activities Control) Act for the 
Bill of Rights. That means a basic change 
in the way of life for all Americans, En- 
forcement of the McCarran Act threatens 
to destroy trade unionism, to imprison those 
who fight racist oppression, to smash aca- 
demic and religious freedom, to halt intelec- 
tual and scientific progress, to make the 
advocacy of peace and disarmament into 
treason and nuclear suicide into patriotism. 
Such are the stakes. That is why the ultra- 
right Fascists demand its full application. 
Nobody is safe under McCarranism. The Me- 
Carran Act would substitute fear for freedom 
in American life. * * This is a police state 
law. It is a Fascist enabling act which starts 
with the arrests of two leading Communists, 
Gus Hall and Benjamin Davis, but every 
democratic organization is under scrutiny. 
Our country becomes a nation of rumor and 
suspicion. Neighbor informs against neigh- 
bor.” , 

The CPUSA statement made the further 
declaration that Every American has a right 
to know the full McCarran Act danger to 
this country, The Attorney General has de- 
liberately evaded his responsibility by his 
false comparison to other ‘registration.’ * * * 
A major responsibility must be placed upon 
President John F. Kennedy to halt all ap- 
plication of the McCarran Act against the 
Communists and the liberals in American 
life. The fight must be vigorously and 
clearly directed against the ultraright. * * * 
We Communists have confidence in the peo- 
ple. We also believe that the people will 
express themselves through every channel 
of government, including the executive, 
legislative, and judicial branches to demand 
an end to McCarranism and every vestige of 
McCarthyism. * * * The indictment can and 
must be dropped. That victory can be won. 
The Bill of Rights can and must be the 
effective law of our democracy.” 

Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy re- 
cently disclosed that “the grand jury which 
returned the indictments will continue to 
investigate to determine whether any other 
party officers may be liable for prosecution 
for failure to register for the party. ‘Neither 
these indictments, the earlier indictment of 
the party, nor any possible future action 
mean that the Communist Party, U.S.A. is 
outlawed or that membership in the party is 
illegal. The Supreme Court and the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board directed only 
that according to law the party must register 
with the Government as a Communist-action 
organization. As I said at the time the 
party was indicted, such registration is not 
unusual in this country. Registration is 
required in a number of fields, including 
agents representing foreign countries, the 
sale of securities, establishment of welfare 
and pension plans, campaign contributions 
and lobbying. Many Americans, including 
respected individuals and law firms, have 
ee and obeyed such registration 
aws 

Characteristic of the party memberships’ 
contemptuous disregard for our judicial sys- 
tem, two other CPUSA national leaders re- 
fused to answer certain questions regarding 
the Internal affairs of the party before a Dis- 
trict of Columbia Federal grand jury earlier 
this year. Convicted of contempt of court, 
James E. Jackson, editor of the Worker 
(CPUSA newspaper) and Philip A. Bart, 
CPUSA organizational secretary, were freed 
on bail pending appeals to higher courts. 
In connection with the Subversive Activities 
Control Board's registration order pertaining 
to the CPUSA case, this same Federal grand 
jury thoroughly investigated the status of 
various other official party publications, 
namely, Political Affairs, Mainstream, and 
New Horizons for Youth. 

The CPUSA received an additional blow on 
March 19, 1962, 4 days subsequent to the 
Hall-Davis indictments, when the Depart- 
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ment of Justice “filed sult at the request of 
the Internal Revenue Service to protect a 
Government tax claim for $381,544.83 
against” the party. Filed as a “precaution- 
ary measure,” the suit revealed that the 
party had failed to file an income tax re- 
turn or pay taxes for 1951 and “these unpaid 
taxes have been the subject of litigation be- 
fore the Tax Court of the United States 
since 1956.“ Action in instituting the suit 
was “necessary at this time to protect the 
Government against the possible expiration 
of a 6-year statute of limitations on collec- 
tion of the taxes.” Named in the March 19 
complaint, in addition to the party, were 
four individual defendants listed as follows: 
Gus Hall, Benjamin J. Davis, Jr., Philip A. 
Bart and Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, CPUSA na- 
tional chairman. 


THE PLOTTERS AGAINST THE INTERNAL SECURITY 
ACT 

On October 9, 1961, a petition signed by 
$22 individuals was submitted to President 
Kennedy urging “Executive action to halt 
further proceedings under the Internal Se- 
curity Act (also known as the Subversive 
Activities Control Act or "McCarran’ Act) and 
the membership provisions of the Smith 
Act.“ In effect, the petitioners asked the 
President to use his office to discontinue the 
prosecution of the CPUSA and party mem- 
bership for its illegal activities. A petition, 
similar to the above, is presently being cir- 
culated by Prof. Clyde R. Miller of Post Office 
ae 3686, Grand Central Station, New York, 

Two days prior to the Hall-Davis indict- 
ments, a letter from 21 individuals was sent 
to every Congressman urging repeal of the 
Subversive Activties Control Act, Attack- 
ing our Nation's internal security procedures, 
the letter stated that “for the first time in 
our history we have outlawed a political 
party. We alone of the Western democra- 
cies have felt it mecessary to do so. The 
law does this by a built-in set of alleged 
facts about that party based on the testi- 
mony of paid informers before a congres- 
sional committee. These allegations have 
never been tested in a court of lac. 
For the party to register, as it has been 
ordered to do, would endanger not only itself 
and its members, but also other organizations 
that might be brought to account under the 
Communist-front and Communist-infil- 
trated provisions of the act. Those provi- 
sions extend to doctrine of guilt by associa- 
tion to guilt by association of ideas. This 
is indeed a broad net. In a time when free 
and courageous discussion of public affairs 
is needed as perhaps never before in our his- 
tory, this act tends to repress any dissenting 
opinion through fear. It will do great harm 
to our country; it will do great moral damage 
to our reputation throughout the world.” 

Drafted by Attorney Royal W. France, the 
letter was signed by 20 other lawyers and 
professors, including: John M. Coe, Pensa- 
cola, Fla.; Prof. Thomas I. Emerson, New 
Haven, Conn.; Prof. Fowler V. Harper, New 
Haven, Conn.; Stanley Moffatt, South Gate, 
Calif.; Robert S. Morris, Jr., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; George Olshausen, San Francisco, 
Calif.; Prof. Malcolm P. Sharp, Chicago, III.; 
Burton Wechsler, Gary, Ind.; and A. L. 
Wirin, Los Angeles, Calif. All of these afore- 
mentioned Individuals, including Royal 
France, are currently Usted as members of 
the National Lawyers Guild (NLG). Inter- 
estingly, Coe, Emerson and France presently 
serve the NLG as guild vice presidents. 
The NLG is listed in the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities’ (HCUA) revised 
“Guide to Subversive Organizations and 
Publications,” dated December 1, 1961. 

In a 1959 report entitled “Communist 


Legal Subversion—The Role of the Commu- 


nist Lawyer,” the HCUA stated: “An impor- 
tant focal point in the Communist campaign 
of legal subversion is the National Lawyers 
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Guild, which has been operating on the 
American scene for more than 20 years as an 
alleged nationwide organization for ‘liberal’ 


general and civil liberties in particular.” 
According to a 1950 report on the back- 
ground and activities of the NLG, the HCUA 
charged that the NLG “is the foremost legal 
bulwark of the Communist Party, its front 
organizations, and controlled unions. Since 
its inception it has never falled to rally to 
the legal defense of the Communist Party 
and individual members thereof, including 
known espionage agents. It has consist- 
ently fought against National, State, and 
local legislation aimed at curbing the Com- 
munist conspiracy. It has been most articu- 
late in its attacks upon all agencies of the 
Government seeking to expose or prosecute 
the subversive activities of the Communist 
network, including National, State, and local 
investigative committees, the Department of 
Justice, the FBI, and law enforcement 
agencies generally * * * the National Law- 
yers Guild has constituted itself an agent 
of a foreign principal hostile to the inter- 
ests of the United States.” The national 
headquarters of the NLG is presently located 
at 38 Park Row, New York, N. T. 

John J. Abt, associated with the NLG in 
various capacities since its inception, is one 
of the principal attorneys for Gus Hall, Ben- 
jamin Davis and other party national lead- 
ers and the CPUSA. HOUA reports disclose 
that Abt has been identified as a Communist 
member of underground groups “established 
by the Communist Party for the purpose of 
infiltrating Federal Government agencies.” 
The HCUA has also listed Abt as an “identi- 
fied Communist lawyer.” 

Whittaker Chambers testified before the 
HCUA in 1948 that in the early 1930's John 
J. Abt was a member of the so-called Ware- 
Abt-Witt group which was composed of 
Communist Party members employed by 
various agencies of the U.S. Government.” 
According to a HCUA report, Abt “held legal 
posts with various U.S. Government agencies 
from 1933 until the summer of 1938 * * * 
Chambers stated that this underground 
Communist group to which Abt belonged 
was to carry out the Communist 
Party's plan to work its members into high, 
policymaking positions in our Government, 
with espionage as one of its eventual objec- 
tives.“ The HCUA document revealed that 
Abt was formerly the leader of another 
apparatus called the PERLO group, an 
underground group of Communists which 
had been operating since the early 1930's in 
the Federal Government and which had been 
collecting information for the benefit of the 
Soviet Union for some years.” 

Appearing before the HCUA on August 20, 
1948, Abt invoked the fifth amendment to 
the Constitution when questioned regarding 
Communist activities. During an appear- 
ance before the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee on May 26, 1953, Abt took 
refuge behind the fifth amendment when 
asked about Communist affiliations. Abt 
has supported numerous organizations cited 
us subversive by congressional committees or 
the US. Attorney General, including the 
Progressive Party, Civil Rights Congress, 
World Federation of Trade Unions, American 
Committee for Protection of Foreign Born, 
National Council of the Arts, Sciences and 
Profession, Jefferson School of Social Science 
and the National Committee to Win Amnesty 
for Smith Act Victims. It is noteworthy 
that Abt has written a serles of articles for 
Soviet Russia Today, an official cited Com- 
munist-front publication now known as New 
World Review. Jessica Smith, wife of John 
Abt and editor of both periodicals, has been 
identified before the Subversive Activities 
Control Board as a “long-time member and 
functionary” of the FUBA. 
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NEW CPUSA DEFENSE FRONT 


Subsequent to the arraignment of the 
CPUSA's two principal executive officers, the 
party established a new organization called 
the Gus Hall-BenjJamin J. Davis Defense 
Committee with headquarters in Room 1225, 
22 East 17th Street, New York, N.Y. This 
special committee was formed last month 
“to fight for the rights of Hall, Davis, and 
the Communist Party.” Functioning prim- 
arily for the legal defense of the CPUSA 
and its leading spokesmen Hall and Davis, 
the new defense committee has launched a 
$100,000 “Fighting Fund Campaign” in sup- 
port. of defending the party’s position. An- 
nouncements pertaining to the formation 
of the defense committee appeared on page 
1 of both the April 3, 1962, midweek edition 
of the Worker and the April 8 Sunday issue 
of the same Communist newspaper. Large 
advertisements soliciting funds for the de- 
fense committee were also carried in the 
April 15 edition of the Worker, April 21 Com- 
munist People’s World and in the April 16 
issue of the National Guardian. 

The Citizens Committee for Constitutional 
Liberties (CCCL), another party defense or- 
ganization, revealed in its April 24, 1962, 
Bulletin that the policy of the CCCL extends 
cooperation and assistance to all who fight 
against the infamous McCarran Act. Ac- 
cording to the CCCL etatement, “Our 
[CCCL] conviction is that the McCarran Act 
will stand or fall upon the outcome of the 
case against the Communist Party. We 
[CCCL] heartily welcome the formation of 
the Hall-Davis (Defense) Committee and 
have made office space available to them.” 
The CCCL, cited as a Communist-front by 
the HCUA, maintains its national office in 
room 1525 of the same building where the 
Hall-Davis Defense Committee is presently 
located. Readers will recall that the Jan- 
uary-February 1962 issue of the Firing Line 
contained an article on the recent activities 
of the CCCL, 

The Hall-Davis Defense Committee is cur- 
rently circulating a pamphlet entitled “Free 
Americans From the McCarran Act Danger,” 
a compilation of material based upon 
speeches Gus Hall recently made before stu- 
dent groups on numerous college campuses, 
including the University of Oregon, Teachers 
College (Monmouth, Oreg,), Berkeley, Stan- 
ford, Reed College, Lewis, and Clark College 
and Cornell University. Listed as key of- 
ficials of the Hall-Davis Defense Committee 
are: Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, chairman; 
James J. Tormey, executive secretary; and 
Cyril Philip, treasurer. Miss Flynn, CPUSA 
national chairman, has been a member of 
the party's national committee since 1938. 
She has also served the CPUSA as a member 
of the party's top echelon apparatuses; 
namely, the CPUSA National Board, and the 
party women’s commission, As an ardent 


crusader for the Soviet Union, Miss Flynn, 


has maintained a rigid devotion to the 
Communist line throughout its gyrations, 
Miss Flynn was convicted in 1953 and later 
imprisoned for conspiring to advocate the 
violent overthrow of the U.S. Government. 

Publications of the HCUA disclosed that 
Defense Committee Executive Secretary 
Tormey and Treasurer Philip have been 
CPUSA functionaries in the New York Dis- 
trict of the Communist Party. In addition 
to serving as an executive committeeman of 
the party's New York County section, Tor- 
mey attended the 17th (1959) national con- 
vention of the CPUSA as a delegate from the 
New York District of the party. Philip has 
been a party official in the Harlem section 
of the CPUSA's New York District. In 1960, 
the Firing Line reported that Philip was ac- 
tive in a committee on behalf of ex-fugitive 
Communist leader Henry Winston, and served 
as chairman of a campaign committee of the 


People’s Rights Party, an organization desig- 
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nated as subversive by the U.S. Attorney 
General. 
THE JUNIUS SCALES CASE 


Within recent months certain newspapers 
and individuals have been outspokenly criti- 
cal of the Federal Government for continu- 
ing the imprisonment of Junius Irving Scales, 
former chairman of the North Carolina- 
South Carolina District of the CPUSA, now 
serving a 6-year sentence for violating the 
membership clause of the Smith Act. This 
specific provision of the Smith Act “makes it 
a felony for anyone knowingly to join or re- 
tain membership in an organization which 
advocates the overthrow of the Government 
of the United States by force and violence.” 
Numerous editorials appearing in the Wash- 
ington Post, the New York Times, and the 
New York Post have advocated Presidential 
clemency for Scales based principally on the 
so-called injustice in confining Scales in view 
of his public statements renouncing com- 
munism as early as 1957. 

On April 21, 1955, Scales was convicted of 
violating the Smith Act; however, his con- 
viction was reversed by the Supreme Court 
on the basis of the High Court's decision in 
the Clinton Jencks case. The Washington 
Star of December 18, 1957, reported that 
Scales stated he was no longer a member of 
the CPUSA, In a letter to the Greensboro 
Dally News of the same date, Scales revealed 
he had not paid party dues since January 
1957, and ceased being a member of the 
CPUSA subsequent to the party's 16th na- 
tional convention. Scales claimed that “the 
Hungarian thing” and the “Khrushchev 
secret report“ were part of his reasons for 
resigning from the CPUSA. Notwithstand- 
ing his aforementioned statements, Scales 
was later retried and convicted in 
1958 for violation of the Smith Act. Fol- 
lowing an unsuccessful appeal to the Su- 
preme Court, Scales was committed to prison 
in October 1961. 

According to a newspaper account, Scales’ 
attorney had argued for a reduction of sen- 
tence due to Scales’ alleged severance from 
the CPUSA in 1957. This appeal was over- 
ruled by the Court following a statement 
by a Department of Justice attorney dis- 
closing that FBI reports showed Scales had 
declined to cooperate with the FBI and had 
maintained his party contacts. It is inter- 
esting to note that as recently as June 1961, 
Scales had a lengthy conversation with a 
CPUSA official in New York City. Speaking 
on the floor of the House of Representatives 
on March 7, 1962, HCUA Chairman Francis 
E. Wattrn declared that Scales was for years 
a high party functionary and a knowledge- 
able authority on Communist doctrine; and 
* * on at least one occasion at a secret 
Communist training school (prior to 1957), 
of which Scales was a director and with 
Scales watching, an instructor taught and 
demonstrated how a person on a picket line 
could kill an opponent by stabbing a pencil 
point into his heart or throat.” 

Mr. Waren, in characterizing the clemency 
movement for Scales as a “bleeding-heart 
campaign,” stated that “No matter whether 
Scales is a friend or foe of the Communist 
Party today, there is nothing the party would 
like to see more than the prestige of the 
Smith Act lowered by his premature release 
from prison.” The Congressman declared 
that “I would ask those mixed-up Ameri- 
cans who use Scales’ alleged resignation as 
a primary argument for his release this ques- 
tion: Even if it is true that he ceased being 
a member of the Communist Party in 1957, 
2 years after a jury snid he had committed 
a felony in belonging to that organization 
while knowing it advocated the overthrow 
of the U.S. Government by use of force and 
violence, why should that be used as a rea- 
son against his serving a prison sentence? 
I cannot think of a more dangerous prece- 
dent than one that would say, in effect, 
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‘commit a felony if you must, but if you get 
arrested, then denounce the felonious activ- 
ity at which you have been caught. In that 
way you can avoid being punished for it.’ 
To make such an assertion is to turn all 
principles of law upside down.” 
A significant fact to be remembered re- 
the Scales case is that this indi- 
vidual has not publicly disclaimed his pre- 
viously avowed adherence to Marxism. It 
is also noteworthy that Scales has not been 
attacked by the Communist press which has 
so vilified Whittaker Chambers, Louis Bud- 
enz, Barbara Hartle, and many others who, 
without doubt, did sever their relations with 
the CPUSA. In analyzing the current ap- 
peals for Scales’ release, Congressman 
WALTER stated “the great volume of non- 
sense that is being circulated by the clem- 
ency-for-Scales crusade (is) that the pecu- 
liar breed of Americans is not so much on 
a mission of mercy as it is just plain galled 
that an anti-Communist law of the land 
has been upheld by the Supreme Court.” 
On April 3, 1962, a petition signed by 557 
individuals was sent to President Kennedy 
asking him to grant a pardon to Scales. The 
petition was prepared and circulated by 
Grenyille Clark, Dr. Robert F. Goheen, Dr. 
Reinhold Niebuhr, and Norman Thomas. A 
press release, which accompanied copies of 
the petition distributed to newsmen, claimed 
that not all of the signers were opposed to 
the Smith Act, but were solidly united in 
their belief that the “conviction is unique 
in American history and should not have re- 
sulted in the sentence imposed upon Scales.” 
Norman Thomas, a veteran leader of the 
Socialist Party-Social Democratic Federa- 
tion, has repeatedly voiced his opposition 
to the Smith Act. According to a full-page 
advertisement appearing in the New York 
Times of February 22, 1962, Thomas and 
612 other individuals signed an appeal to 
the House of Representatives to abolish the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities. 


Of the 577 persons who supported the 
Scales petition, 40 of these individuals were 
listed in the May 1, 1962 edition of the 
ConGEssIONAL RECORD as having signed the 
aforementioned February 1962 advertisement 
urging the abolition of the HCUA. They 
are: Rev. Gross W. Alexander, Katharine M. 
Arnett, James Baldwin, Prof. Stringfellow 
Barr, Prof. Irwin Beiler, Dr. John C. Bennett, 
Elmer A. Benson, Dr. Algernon D. Black, 
Prof. J. N. Blankenship, Prof. Derk Bodde, 
Dr. Dorothy Brewster, Beniamino Bufano, 
Rey. Raymond Calkins, Rev. Chester Cham- 
bers, Grenville Clark, Rev. B. F. Crawford, 
Ossie Davis, Prof. Thomas I. Emerson, 
Lincoln Fairley, Robert Gwathmey, Dr. Alice 
Hamilton, Prof. Fowler V. Harper, B. W. 
Huebsch, Rey. William Ernest Hocking, Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes, Rabbi Philip Horowitz, 
Stanley M. Isaacs, Robert W. Kenny, Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., Rabbi Arthur 
Lelyveld, Alfred Maund, Dorothy Maund, A. 
J. Muste, Otto Nathan, Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Clarence E. Pickett, Justine Wise Polier, 
Prof. William G. Rice, I. F. Stone, and Aubrey 
W. Williams. 


Listed among the other signers of the 
April Scales petition were Roger N. Baldwin, 
Albert Bigelow, G. Murray Branch, Harry 
Bridges, Henry Commager, Horace B. Davis, 
Dorothy Day, J. Frank Dobie, Rev. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, Osmond K. Frankel, Eric 
Fromm, Harry Golden, Carl Haessler, Rev. 
Donald 8. Harrington, Homer A. Jack, 
Howard Mumford Jones, Rev. John Paul 
Jones, Dorothy Kenyon, Otto Kleinberg, 
Harry M. Laidler, Sidney Lens, Robert S. 
Lynd, Rev. John A. MacKay, Archibald Mac- 
Leish, Kirtley F. Mather, Arthur Miller, 
Ashley Montagu, James G. Patton, Dr. Linus 
O. Pauling,- James Peck, Bayard Rustin, 
Raphael Soyer, J. Raymond Walsh, Donald 
O. Wheeldin, B. Raymond Wilson, and 
Marion A. Wright. 
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MARXIST RACIAL AGITATION 


The African-American Heritage Associa- 
tion (AAHA) is a nonprofit organization 
functioning as a corporation under the laws 
of the State of Nlinols. Apparently founded 
in the late 1950's, the AAHA is presently 
located in Suite 14, 306 East 43d Street, 
Chicago, III. The AAHA, operating as a 
clearinghouse for the distribution of infor- 
mation about the “history and heritage of 
people of African descent,” claims that it is 
devoted to carrying “forward the great tradi- 
tions of the Pan-African Movement founded 
by the immortal W. E. B. DuBois.” The 
April 1962 Firing Line reported that DuBois 
publicly joined the CPUSA in October 1961. 
Records of the HOUA reveal that DuBois has 
been an ardent supporter of Communist 
fronts and pro-Soviet causes for years. The 
AAHA is also devoted to “expose and elimi- 
nate the disease of racism and the false ideas 
of race, deliberately created by Western Eu- 
ropean colonialism and imperialism and 
American slaveholders and profiteers from 
the slave trade, and perpetuated by those who 
make superprofits out of Afro-American 
citizens.” 

According to a currently dated letterhead 
and other literature, the following individ- 
uals are listed as officers of the AAHA: 
Christine Johnson, president; Ishmael P. 
Flory, director of organization; Frank A. 
Anglin, Jr., legal counsel; and Eve Swan, 
secretary. AAHA director Flory was identi- 
fied as a member of the CPUSA by two wit- 
nesses who appeared before the HCUA on 
July 14, 1953. Testifying before the HCUA 
in 1947, the late Walter S. Steele disclosed 
that Flory was an official of the Illinois dis- 
trict of the CPUSA and also served as an 
instructor at the Abraham Lincoln School in 
Chicago. The Abraham Lincoln School, now 
defunct, was designated as an adjunct of 
the CPUSA by the U.S. Attorney General 
during the 1940's. 

Flory has been affiliated with numerous 
organizations officlaly cited as subversive by 
congressional committees, including the 
Abolish Peonage Committee, National Negro 
Congress, American Youth Congress, Com- 
mittee To Defend America by Keeping Out of 
War, International Labor Defense, National 
Federation for Constitutional Liberties, and 
Negro People’s Committee To Aid Spanish 
Democracy. Flory also has been engaged in 
union activities for a number of years and 
was listed during the 1940's as a representa- 
tive of the International Union of Mine, Mill 
& Smelter Workers, cited as Communist-in- 
filtrated by the Subversive Activities Control 
Board. During January 1962, Flory dis- 
tributed reprint extracted from a recent 
issue of a relatively new CPUSA publication 
called Freedomways, a journal designed to 
indoctrinate Negroes with Marxist-Leninist 
ideology, Both Flory and AAHA Legal Coun- 
sel Anglin, a current member of the afore- 
mentioned National Lawyers Guild, viciously 
attack the Internal Security Act during 
speeches before the National Assembly for 
Democratic Rights (NADR) held in New 
York City September 23 and 24, 1961. The 
NADR, a notorious Communist-front project 
sponsored by the Citizens Committee for 
Constitutional Liberties, has been cited as 
subversive by the HCUA. 

THE AMERICAN LEGION ADOPTS A TEACHING GUIDE 
FOR THE STUDY OF THE EVILS OF COMMUNISM 


The following resolution was adopted by 
the national executive committee of the 
American Legion, meeting in Indianapolis, 
Ind., May 2 and 3, 1962: 

“Whereas the national executive commit- 
tee of the American Legion in regular meet- 
ing assembled on November 20, 21, and 22, 
1957, at Indianapolis, Ind., approved reso- 
lution No. 23 which urged active cooperation 
with education officials to the end that every 
public and private secondary school in the 
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United States of Amerioa, its territories and 
possessions, institute as a part of their cur- 
riculum suitable courses designed to deepen 
understanding of and loyalty to American 
democratic ideals and institutions and ex- 
pose the fallacies of commumism; and 

“Whereas, in order to establish a sound 
uniform pattern to accomplish the above 
objectives, the joint committee of the Amer- 
ican Legion and the National Education As- 
sociation assumed the responsibility of pre- 
paring such a document; and 

“Whereas, after lengthy study and con- 
sultation with outstanding educators in the 
social studies field, a document was prepared 
and unanimously approved by the members 
of the joint committee, which includes a 
representative of the national commander, 
and a representative of the national execu- 
tive committee of the American Legion; 
and 

“Whereas the National Americanism Com- 
mission of the American Legion approved the 
above action in regular meeting assembled 
on February 27, 28 and March i, 1962, at 
Washington, D.C.: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the national executive 
committee of the American Legion * * * 
adopts the document identified as ‘Teaching 
About Communism—Guidelines for Junior 
and Senior High Schools,’ and directs that the 
national commander and the chairman of 
the National Americanism Commission im- 
plement the method and extent of distribu- 
tion and sale thereof, subject, however to the 
approval of the National Finance Commis- 
sion,” 

The newly adopted resolution endorsing 
the publication of “Teaching About Com- 
munism—Guidelines for Junior and Senior 
High Schools” is presented for the interest 
of Firing Line readers; however, please do 
not write to the National Americanism Com- 
mission or the Firing Line requesting copies 
of the document at this time. When the 
booklet is ready for distribution in the near 
future, an appropriate notice concerning the 
availability of the new document will appear 
in this newsletter. 


Tax Havens and Free Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1962 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, Much has 
been said about tax cuts, free tariff, 
competitive equality, and the price of 
goods on the open market. 

Few remember the fight a few years 
ago when the very same forces, lined 
up in favor of this legislation, made 
every effort to pass H.R. 5 that added 
tax concessions for foreign investors. 

Those of us who fought the Manu- 
facturer’s Association, the National 
Chamber of Commerce, the endorsement 
of the same labor leaders who now en- 
dorse this trade bill, the administration, 
the paid foreign nation lobbyists, the 
League of Women Voters, the majority 
and minority leaders, and in fact, face 
for face, name for name, and organiza- 
tion by organization the same groups 
who are this day determined to write 
into law the death knell of the US. 
industrial leadership. 

In my small way, I fought H.R. 5 and 
pointed out the consequences of the fur- 
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ther depreciation of our investment in- 
centives within the United States. At 
that time about 1,600 American firms 
had already made their bids for flight 
from the U.S. high cost production econ- 
omy and by one device or another were 
already producing or profiting from the 
tax haven legislation already on the 
books. 

The Boggs bill passed the House, but 
failed in the Senate. In spite of this 
setback for further tax grabs by profit- 
eering corporations whose whole interest 
in production and trade is basically eco- 
nomic greed, 1,400 more American firms 
have located abroad since 1958. 

In order that the House know a lit- 
tle about the added incentives to Amer- 
ican investors tax wise, I would like to 
put the rundown on tax havens as they 
are offered to U.S. companies. 

Add this to the tax incentives given to 
U.S. companies by our laws, which in- 
cidentally will still be substantial even if 
the Mills bill, H.R. 10650, does pass cut- 
ting down some of the runaway tax 
benefits. 

The points I make are two: 

First. The proposal supported by the 
freetraders in 1958 and 1959 would have 
further depreciated our economy and in 
order to try to stop the unevitable eco- 
nomic crash, the supporters of H.R. 5 are 
now opposed to the so-called “benefits” 
it would give the United States making a 
complete about-face in their avowed po- 
litical and economic philosophy. 

Second. These same forces are pro- 
posing this new trade bill and I predict 
that even the most persistent supporter 
will hesitate to use the full powers 
granted under this act when the cold 
facts of the economic realities of the seri- 
ous threats to our economy are faced 
up to. 

I say in all seriousness that in 5 years 
not even the loudest voice now on the 
scene will be talking in a subdued whis- 
per about their so-called “benefits” we 
are about to have bestowed upon us by 
fas passage of this trade-killing legisla- 

on. 

I present the tax-haven phase of this 
issue since it appears that the propo- 
nents either are ignorant of this serious 
a or are determined to keep it hid- 

en. 
TAXES AND TRADE 

Several European countries have long 
recognized that secondary industry de- 
serves encouragement by favorable tax 
laws. 

In Belgium it is now possible to manu- 
facture some goods for export to the 
United States at laid down duty-paid 
costs below our domestic costs after 
taxes. 

The Belgian corporate tax rate is 
about 40 percent and wage rates are not 
more than 50 percent of the Canadian 
rates. Under proper management Bel- 
gian labor is more efficient than Cana- 
dian. Investment allowances cut the 
effective tax rate to about 30 percent for 
expanding industries. 

In the Netherlands, although the gen- 
eral tax rate has been high—now 47 per- 
cent, but to be reduced next year to 
45 percent—industrial growth has been 
stimulated by investment allowances, 
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accelerated depreciation, and subsidies 
in selected areas. 

Switzerland manages to get along with 
an average top corporate tax rate of 30 
percent and encourages new industrial 
establishments in some cantons. 

Ireland gives a 10-year tax holiday 
for export industries—followed by a 5- 
year period of reduced taxes. Addition- 
ally, cash subsidies are available up to 
100 percent of the cost of factory sites 
and buildings, 50 percent of the cost of 
machinery and equipment, and 100 per- 
cent of the cost of training workers and 
constructing worker housing. Also, div- 
idends paid out of export manufacturing 
profits are tax free, and products may 
be sold in Britain duty free. 

Denmark, with a 44-percent corporate 
tax rate, permits tax-free reserves of 15 
percent of annual profits for industrial 
expansion, shipbuilding, and plant mod- 
ernization, plus accelerated depreciation 
and a special 30-percent initial allow- 
ance. 

Luxembourg grants investment allow- 
ances of 10 to 30 percent plus special tax 
reductions for foreign-owned industrial 
enterprises. 

Spain offers a 50 percent tax-free in- 
vestment reserve, and Portugal operates 
with a 17 percent tax rate. 

Germany offers no special tax incen- 
tives except in border areas, but at pres- 
ent imposes tax at the low rate of 15 
percent on distributed profits. Negotia- 
tions are under way with several coun- 
tries, including Canada, to increase this 
tax to 25 percent. German combined 
rates of income tax on undistributed 
profits can run as high as 65 percent, but 
seldom reach this level in practice. 

Comparison of the incidence of tax in 
Australia, Belgium, Germany, Italy, 
Luxembourg, and the Netherlands is dif- 
ficult because of turnover taxes imposed 
upon every sale of goods or services. 

In Germany the standard rate is 4 
percent, and the pyramiding effect of the 
tax is a strong incentive toward verticle 
integration. Turnover taxes are usually 
refundable in the case of exported prod- 
ucts. 

France, with a 50 percent income tax, 
offers limited tax incentives to new in- 
dustry in undeveloped areas. French 
turnover taxes are on a “value added” 
basis, and thus avoid the “tax on tax” 
effect of the comparable German levy. 

The pattern that emerges from any 
study of European tax systems is that 
the small countries actively push tax 
incentives to attract industry. They not 
only want expanding employment oppor- 
tunity—they want to increase skilled oc- 
cupations to build their prosperity. 

More than 1,400 American firms have 
established themselves in Common Mar- 
ket countries since 1958. They have done 
this in a variety of ways—by licensing 
arrangements, joint ventures with Eu- 
ropean partners, and the establishment 
of manufacturing subsidiaries. 

They have also taken advantage of 
European tax shelters“ —principally 
Switzerland—to an extent that has in- 
duced the U.S. Treasury to press for en- 
actment of the now famous Mills bill 
(HR. 10650). 

It has been common practice for many 
concerns to establish Swiss sales affiliates 
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which purchase products from an affili- 
ated plant in, say, Germany, for resale 
around the world. Profits of the sales 
company are taxable at rates ranging 
from 101% percent to 15 percent. Suit- 
able Cantons for sach domiciliary com- 
panies as Geneve, Vaud, Basle-Stadt, 
Zug, and Fribourg, to name a few. 

Where sales are to EEC countries, the 
Swiss sales companies sometimes work 
on a commission or fee basis. Inter- 
company pricing policies and the 
amounts charged manufacturing afflli- 
ates as fees, commissions, royalties or 
“know-how” payments are subject to re- 
view by the fiscal authorities of the 
country in which manufacturing takes 
place, and haye not, until recently been 
a matter for concern to U.S. revenue 
officers. 

Canadian companies operating manu- 
facturing subsidiaries in Europe are free 
to use “tax shelter” trading companies, 
and indeed must do so in many cases in 
order to maintain competitive equality 
with continental and U.S.-controlled 
firms, as well as with British oversea 
trade corporations which operate on a 
tax-free basis outside Britain. 

For Canadian manufacturers looking 
for export markets, foreign operations 
must be conducted on a low-tax basis in 
order to be competitive. I do not mean 
that highly taxed foreign profits neces- 
sarily make for higher and the noncom- 
petitive foreign prices. I am basically 
concerned with the rate of reinvestment 
abroad of after-tax profits, which, if 
high, gives a long-term overall com- 
petitive advantage through mass pro- 
duction and low-cost merchandising. 

Our main concern should be: How to 
induce manufacturing in the United 
States. And my answer is: Learn from 
the example of the Dutch, the Belgians, 
and the Swiss. Make manufacturing in 
the United States pay more than manu- 
facturing behind the EEC tariff wall, 
and make the United States a tax shelter 
to match the best in Europe. 

The Swiss demonstrate no signs of 
embarrassment when told that their 
country is a tax haven. Neither do the 
Dutch, the Belgians, or the Irish. 

They are small and perhaps weak na- 
tions who want full employment of an 
intelligent, skilled population. 

They, unlike ourselves, have been pre- 
pared to do something about it. They 
cannot sell newsprint and iron ore to 
Japan, or wheat to India. But they can 
outproduce and outsell the U.S. manu- 
facturers in almost any foreign market, 
in spite of their small size. 


In Memoriam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, IR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS < 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1962 
Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past 10 years, Peter L. Caparell of 14 
Metropolitan Avenue, Roslindale, Mass., 
has been commentator and editorialist 
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for “Greece Speaks,” a radio program 
broadcast in the Boston area. Pete isa 
much-decorated combat infantry medic 
of World War II with a 100-percent dis- 
ability. 

One of his many friends, and a fellow 
GI, has been good enough to forward to 
me a copy of the poem, “In Memoriam,” 
which Peter wrote and which appeared 
this past Memorial Day in the Boston 
Herald. It is a particularly beautiful 
tribute and I consider myself most for- 
tunate to be able to arrange for its in- 
sertion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The poem follows: 

In MEMORIAM 
(Published on Memorial Day, Boston Herald) 

As petals scattered everywhere, 

To distant corners of blood soaked earth; 

Lie the shredded flower of Youth. 

No more to blossom forth, 

With hopes for Peace. 


Hopeful Youth. 

Eternally asleep, 

In the garden of their dreams; 
And we the gardeners 

and keeper of the soil, 

Must toll 

To keep their dreams unspoiled. 


Sleep. 

Oh, warriors for Peace. 
Rea t. 

Oh, preservers of Liberty. 
Thy day, 

Is not yet done. 


Though nuclear sabers rattle, 

and Dictators prattle; 

Your Peaceful aims, 

In God's own way, 

Shall yet be won. 8 
—R. L. CaPARELL.— 


The Progress of a Successful Classic 


$ 
f 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 29,1962 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, the 
York-Arles, France twinning program 
has achieved great success over the years 
that it has been in operation. There arè 
many reasons for this success. Full co- 
operation from both communities has 
been at a maximum, All participation 
has been completely voluntary. 

This project has proved to be educa- 
tional in a variety of ways. It has 
taught the people not only about their 
neighbors across the ocean, but also, it 
has given the people a greater insight 
into their fellow townsmen. Communi- 
cation is an important aspect in a peace- 
ful world. Although language could 
have been a barrier, the people have 
overcome it by their spirit, understand- 
ing, and interest. The chain drawing 
the towns together is welded by links of 
sincere friendship and a willingness to 
learn the ways of people who are not as 
distant as the miles may infer. Mer- 
chants, labor, professional men, house- 
wives, and students have been eager to 
join in making a stronger chain between 
the two communities, 
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Our country strives daily for peaceful 
coexistence policies. Programs like this 
are strengthening bonds of brotherhood 
and facilitating communications be- 
tween foreign nations, thus encouraging 
world peace. Money alone cannot make 
our foreign policy work; people can, 

The following is a résumé on the his- 
tory of the program outlining the prin- 
cipal reasons which gave York her pres- 
ent national position ; 

PROGRESSION OF A “SUCCESSFUL CLASSIC” 

(By Moses N. Friedman, of York, Pa.) 
VISION, RESOLVE, TENACITY 


Progress is a movement conceived in vision, 
started by resolve, and propelled by tenacity. 
Vision creates the idea; resolution gives it 
substance, and persistence—velocity. 

The York-Arles twinning program origi- 
nated in a dream of Dr. Victoria Lyles, for- 
mer director of kindergarten and elementary 
education of York city schools, who initiated 
the study of French in the elementary grades. 
Her resolute approach gained the receptive- 
ness of those associated with public educa- 
tion in the city of York, and also inspired 
many a civic leader to join in promoting its 
ultimate objective—that of facilitating per- 
sonal contacts with French-speaking people 
overseas. 

Inspired men and women in York accepted 
the challenge, and introduced additional ac- 
tivities originally conceived to embrace com- 
munity participation. Every new idea gave 
birth to another, and brought in view poten- 
tialities of international scope for amity and 
understanding. Its apparency generated per- 
sistence to make it meritorious of efforts, 
time and energy in giving it continuity. 

The favorable effects of the all-embracing 
twinning program, which linked the people 
of York and Arles in a chain of friendship, 
soon attracted the attention of the U.S. In- 
formation Agency as well as the gratifying 
cooperation of its Office of Private Coopera- 
tion. The frequent referrals of this Office 
to the York-Arles Twinning Committee made 
York a source of information to many an 
American community. 

Two years later, when President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower activated the people-to-people 
program, and its civic committee and the 
American Municipal Association joined in 
promoting town affiliations, this community 
gained a national position as a guide in this 
movement. To this date York has guided 17 
other American communities into this ideal 


rogram. 

The dramatic and fascinating account of 
the York-Arles twinning program, its activ- 
ities and effects have long been documented. 
This brochure, therefore, primarily intends 
to present the basic factors responsible for 
the exemplary national position York earned 
in a short period of a sabbatical cycle, which 
might also answer the question frequently 
adressed to us: “How do you do it?” 

CONGRUITY OF MEANS AND END 


A residence bullt for splendor and state- 
liness Is a palace; for pretension and magni- 
tude, a mansion; for love and affection, a 
home. One might symbolize suzerainty; the 
other, opulence; the third, harmony and hap- 
piness. 

A town is but a cluster of buildings oc- 
cupied by a larger unit of society. Like its 
basic component, the residence, a town 
might represent an enclosure of the elite, 
an ambit of affluent, or a temple of har- 
mony and concord. 


+“The Story of the Twinning of York, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A., and Arles, Bouches-Du- 
Rhone, France.” 

“Didactic Reflections” 
Recorp, Apr. 15, 1959). 

“Quinquennial Celebration.” 
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Inasmuch as the object of the twinning or 
affiliation of towns is to promote friendship 
between the people of the sister cities, it is 
fair to assume, that for this purpose the term 
town is defined to mean: “a community held 
in cohesion by the golden chain of neigh- 
borliness and cooperation.” From this tem- 
ple of concord and harmony (quite fre- 
quently generated by working together for 
a selfless ideal), it is hoped, the spirit of 
friendship will radiate toward each other’s 
people and effect a joint effort to help build 
the road to world peace on a bedrock of mu- 
tual understanding and respect. This being 
the sole purpose of the movement all means 
employed to utilize this ideal, to be effective 
must manifest purity of purpose in thought 
and in action. Never must the means be 
adulterated by motives incongruous with the 
selfless end. 

CONSCIOUSNESS OF PURPOSE 


The York-Arles Twinning Committee does 
not claim first birthright in all activities 
common to sister city programs, although 
many of its ideas are original. For that 
matter, nor can any other community lay 
claim to such a credit, Direct contacts and 
exchanges between people of various coun- 
tries are not the latest inventions of the 
human brain. Philology and its related 
studies attest to frequent access to other 
peoples’ languages and cultures since days 
immemorial. The idea of technical assist- 
ance might well be traced to kings Solomon 
and Hiram of yore, and the exchange of gifts 
is well known to the students of the Bible. 

Nevertheless, the Tork-Arles twinning 
program has long been acclaimed as the 
most successful undertaking of its kind” and 
as the “successful classic that is a model for 
all other events of its kind“ by officials of 
French and United States Governments, 
whose evaluation is based on close observa- 
tion of its favorable effects, 

This unsolicited praise has been bestowed 
upon the community of York, Pa., not only 
because of its numerous twinning activities 
some of which are now emulated by other 
American cities, but even more because every 
activity breathes with sincerity of purpose. 
Suffice to give a few examples of such a con- 
¿sciousness even in areas apparently unasso- 
clated with its major objective—specifically 
in the teaching of French, the native tongue 
of York's sister city, Arles, to the little 
children of the community. 

Many a child in American schools might 
learn French only for reason of adding a 
second language to his treasure of knowledge. 
In York the committee aims to accentuate 
its twinning objective even in this area. 
French is not merely another language, but 
the language which will help him make new 
friends of his age in his twinned city, Arles, 
and to make it posisble for the child to 
correspond with him. Even this corre- 
spondence must have an added purpose. It 
is not merely for the thrill of exchanging 
letters with some child in a distant land, 
but to make him his friend. 

This aim is also to be prevalent in the 
presentation of the lesson. New words 
learned to describe a home in France, for an 
example, are to be exercised with a definite 
home in mind, the home of the pupil's pres- 
ent or future friend, Jacques or Francoise, 
who lives in the sister city, Arles, in the 
beautiful country of France, an old friend 
of America. 

WORK OF LOVE 


Ladies taxed with the daily chores of 
offer of their rationed time to 

travel 200 miles each way to meet a young 
Arlesian guest as he alights from his plane 
to greet him with a countenance of maternal 
solicitude. The presence of a friendly face 
on his arrival in a distant land reassures 
the adolescent guest of the hearty welcome 
and tender care in store for him on his 
visit to his sister city. The motherly em- 
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brace on his departure adds permanence to 
the new friendships established in his second 
home, York, Pa. These trips, it might be 
added, frequently take twice as long as the 
plane flight crossing the ocean. 

Selflessness is also evident when ladies 
of means, who most likely used hired help 
for similar services to their own children, 
volunteer to serve as baby sitters for visit- 
ing Arlesian parents so that they may enjoy 
a trip out of town with minds at ease, 
knowing that their children will not be de- 
prived of tender care in their absence from 
home. 

Similarly, the fine people of Arles manifest 
love for the activities which unite them 
with the people of York. They make it a 
point to drive to Marseilles or Avignon to 
meet a student from York, who will spend the 
summer in Arles. A York student anywhere 
in France will find himself showered with 
invitations to visit Arles, and make him feel 
that his sister city is a home away from 
home. — 

SPIRIT OF UNITY 


spirit of community cooperation, 
and constituents, organizations and individ- 
uals, men, women, and children, of all walks 
of life, of various creeds and races—all dem- 
onstrate eagerness to crown the York-Arles 
twinning activities with success. This co- 
operative spirit in York is evident also in 
areas normally viewed as zones of division 
and separation. 

In response to requests for hospitality and 
participation in the reception of about 100 
guests from Arles addressed to its affiliates 
by the York County Council of Churches, a 
deluge of offers and invitations from every 
denomination has been showered upon the 
committee, indeed too numerous to accept 
all of them. This generous response resulted 
in a most unique combination. 

On Sunday, July 15, 1962, the Arlesians of 
the Protestant faith attended a special 
brotherhood service at the Trinity Lutheran 
Church, where its pastor, the Rev. Harold J. 
Crouse officiated. The sermon was preached 
in French by the Reverend Father James J. 
Laliberte, priest of the Hellenic Orthodox 
Church, and the Rabbi Dr. Eli Louis Cooper 
of the Beth Israel Reform Temple read the 
Scriptures in Hebrew and pronounced the 
benediction in Hebrew and in French. 

After the services the Arlesians were the 
guests at a luncheon, which consisted of a 
combination of traditional Greek and Dutch 
food jointly planned, prepared, and served by 
the ladies of both congregations. 

The Arlesian guests of the Catholic faith, 
of course, attended the worship of their own 
faith in Saint Mary's Church following 
which they enjoyed the fellowship of their 
coreligionists as their guests at a breakfast 
served by the York National Council of 
Catholic Women. 


UNTAINTED BY COMMERCIALISM 


The true picture of sensibility to idealism 
of the fine people of York (reflective, of 
course, of Americans in general) is best il- 
lustrated by the following incident. 

The merchants of Down Town York, Inc., 
met to determine their contribution to the 
reception of the guests from their sister city, 
Arles, and decided in favor of the decora- 
tion of the streets in their area. When a 
member of the twinning committee (a non- 
merchant) suggested utilization of this 
event for special sales with an Arlesian back- 
ground, the merchants present vigorously re- 
sented the mere thought of it. “We shall 
not profane this ideal event by material 
gains and personal profits,“ echoed the 
unanimous retort. 

THIS IS AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 

The basic reason for the rapid progress of 
the York-Arles program, its com- 
munity interest and its continuity, is found 
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in the genuine spirit of American democracy 
which accords people of all walks of life, 
position and status, to work together as free 
men and enlarge their energy, intellect, and 
virture for the benefit of all people. Verily, 
this unity derives its power not from forces 
without, but from the dictates of their own 
hearts and conscience. Every activity on 
this program is voluntary in concept, intent, 
and effect, Be they presidents of the board 
of county commissioners, the court of com- 
mon pleas, or the city council; be it the 
mayor, the superintendent of the city 
schools, the teacher or the pupil, the profes- 
sional, industrialist, laborer, merchant, or 
homemaker; all of them give of themselves, 
their time, effort, energy, and material sup- 
port, to plan an effect activities jointly, and 
give the York-Arles twinning program vigor- 
ous and intensified continuity. 


YORK-ARLES STORY AN INSPIRATION 


“Grecian history," said Francois Rene 
Chateaubriand, “is a poem; Latin history, a 
picture; modern history, a chronicle.” No 
one will dispute the sensitivity of a great 
soul in the eminent French statesman of 
the last century, who so keenly observed the 
dominion of Muse in Greek and Latin his- 
tories. It is difficult, however, to subscribe 
to a notion that modern history is complete- 
ly prosaic. Projects like the York-Arles 
twinning program reflect an inspiring re- 
finement of the soul. It manifests an eleya- 
tion to lofty endeavors, which if multiplied 
by the communities of the world, will create 
a relationship between nations radiating 
mutual understanding, friendship, and 
amity. 

Modern history might be a chronicle, but 
what a dramatic and fascinating account 
the progression of the York-Arles success- 
ful classic records in its annals. 


New Frontier Cannot Afford the Fourth 
of July 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
stantine Brown discusses sensibly Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s lack of good judgment 
in banning the celebration of the Fourth 
of July abroad. His article appeared in 
A Washington Evening Star on June 
ECONOMIZING ON THE FOURTH OF JuLy—SrarTe 

DEPARTMENT CRITICIZED FoR BAN ON EM- 

BASSIES’ OBSERVANCE ABROAD 


(By Constantine Brown) 


Rome.—Is the U.S. Government really in 
such financial distress that the State Depart- 
ment had to order cancellation of Fourth of 
July festivities in all foreign capitals because 
of “lack of funds?” 

This question was asked by Americans 
abroad who are dismayed that they can no 
longer gather to celebrate their country’s 
birthday on American soil—the grounds of 
their own embassies. This order for “strict 
economy” was issued last year by the State 
Department after Congress turned down the 
request to boost substantially the entertain- 
ment allowances of the U.S. ambassadors, 

Last year, the first under the celebration 
ban, most Americans could at least enjoy 
sponging on the Philippine diplomatic mis- 
sions. Now, as a demonstration of the cool- 
ing off of relations between Washington and 
Manila, the birthday party of the Philippine 
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Republic has been switched from July 4 to 
June 12, the date the country declared itself 
free from Spain, 

Americans in Rome—some 8,000 not count- 
ing the official personnel of the diplomatic 
and consular missions—wanted to pass the 
hat to gather enough funds to defray the 
Embassy's cost of several truckloads of soft 
drinks and hot dogs, the usual fare offered by 
embassies. This, they discovered, was not 
possible because Uncle Sam cannot accept 
such gifts. Some suggested that the Embassy 
grounds be loaned for a few hours on the 
Fourth but this was turned down as being 
against regulations. 

To Americans abroad this is a blow not 
easily understood. Patriotism in its exte- 
rior manifestation is stronger in those com- 
pelled to live abroad. Moreover, the Fourth 
of July has always been the only occasion 
when the “little fellow” who works for Amer- 
ican interests in foreign countries has a 
chance to shake the hand of the Ambassador 
and feel the pleasure of being on American 
soll for a few hours. 

As a rule, America’s Independence Day 
party was a family affair without frills of a 
diplomatic reception, The cost seldom ex- 
ceeded a few hundred dollars in most areas, 
and where the American colony is large no 
more than $2,000. There also used to be 
official dinners given by the American Am- 
bassador for Government officials and chiefs 
of mission of the diplomatic corps. An Am- 
bassador would have to spend his own money 
for these festivities for the prestige of his 
country. His entertainment allowance will 
no longer cover these dinners. The Fourth 
of July is obviously no longer regarded by 
the State Department as necessary. 

There has been much verbiage in written 
and spoken words over the last 15 years about 
American prestige. Whenever Congress at- 
tempts to put the brakes on some unpalat- 
able foreign policies the executive branch 
always reminds the reluctant Congressmen 
that unless certain legislation involving mil- 
lions of dollars is approved the American 
image abroad will suffer. There is always 
enough money to provide assistance, not 
only to allied and friendly countries but also 
to our enemies, 

As one American, a longtime resident of 
Rome, said recently, we had millions and 
millions to throw away in Africa and Asia 
but we can't afford a paltry sum to celebrate 
the Nation’s birthday. And then, he went 
on, the very men in Congress who refused 
to appropriate funds for the Fourth of July 
think nothing of making expensive junkets 
abroad and the American ambassadors are 
compelled to entertain them at lavish din- 
ners. 

There is not an embassy of any other 
nation in the world capitals which does 
not celebrate its national holiday, Even 
the new African nations are establishing 
their prestige with elaborate festivities—and 
quite often with funds advanced by the 
American taxpayer. Large receptions take 
place either at their embassies or at fashion- 
able hotels where drinks and delicacies are 
served to hundreds of guests. 

Old established countries, such as the 
French who celebrate Bastille Day, and the 
British their Queen's birthday, entertain 
thousands of their nationals besides giving 
state banquets. The Russians lavish their 
fans with caviar and champagne on the Oc- 
tober Revolution Day. 

But the richest country in the world can- 
not afford to spend a few thousand dollars 
on its citizens abroad. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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Statement of Hon. John Lesinski, of 


Michigan, on the Henry Ford Museum, 
in Dearborn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Henry 
Ford made many magnificent contribu- 
tions to America. Among those are the 
various collections of items demonstrat- 
ing the history and industrial growth of 
our Nation. These are housed in the 
Ford Museum in Dearborn and described 
in the following article which recently 
appeared in a supplement to Dearborn’s 
local papers: 

Ar Henry Fond Museum: WORLD'S LARGEST 
COLLECTION 


The Henry Ford Museum contains the 
world's largest collection of Americana. 

Like the adjacent Greenfield Village, its 
countiess thousands of objects cover three 
centuries of American history. 

The most striking feature of the Henry 
Ford Museum is the entrance, embodied in 
an almost exact replica of the famed Inde- 
pendence Hall tower, It is a landmark in 
Dearborn. 

The vast collections of the Henry Ford 
Museum show milestones in three major 
divisions: 

1. Decorative arts galleries which show how 
Americans lived and the objects in their 
homes. 

2. The street of 22 early American shops 
and places where they worked and traded. 

3. The industrial and technical develop- 
ments such as automobiles,'steam engines 
and other,forms of transportation, power 
machinery and agriculture. 

In one spacious gallery after another in the 
decorative arts section are arranged the 
fruits of Henry Ford's lifetime of careful 
collecting, 

Of particular interest is the high cost of 
drawers which once belonged to Ball 
Washington, a card table once owned by John 
Hancock and a set of furniture from Abra- 
ham Lincoln's home in Springfield, Hi. 

There are more than 1,500 pieces of furni- 
ture with styles from the Pilgrim through 
the Victorian period on display. 

The American pottery and porcelain col- 
lection is one of the most comprehensive in 
the country. 

The American glass collection has more 
glass on display than any other museum in 
the world. 

Silver includes representative and evenly 
balanced collections from the early centers 
of Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, to- 
gether with English silver. 

Silversmith Paul Revere, of midnight ride 
fame, is represented by nine pieces of his 
silver. 

Clocks and watches comprise one of the 
largest collections in the world. 

The collection of lighting devices illus- 
trates the whole history of lighting. The 
Section on the electric light is the most com- 
Piete in the world, 
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Late 18th and early 19th century shops 
and stores are arranged along five blocks on 
the Henry Ford Museum's street of early 
American shops. Each is complete from 
shingled roof to latticed window displays. 

Among them is the John F. Brown Gun 
and Locksmith Shop. Another is the can- 
dlemaker's shop where antique molds are 
used in demonstrations, one of several crafts 
revived at the museum. 

The section of the museum dealing with 
industrial and technical developments is 
highlighted by the world famous collection 
of more than 175 antique automobiles, both 
United States and foreign. 

Among them is the Roper steam carriage, 
the oldest self-propelled American vehicle 
in existence, built at the close of the Civil 
War. 

There is also the first Ford automobile, 
hand-built by Henry Ford. 

Old 999, the dark red racer ridden into 


history by Ford and Barney Oldfield, one of ` 


the greatest drivers of all time, is on view. 

A 1926 Rolls-Royce limousine once owned 
by banker-financiler John Pierpont Morgan 
and a 1939 Lincoln convertible used at the 
White House by the late President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and President Harry S. Truman 
are displayed. 

In addition to automobiles, the Ford 
Museum's transportation section includes 
outstanding examples of steam locomotives, 
airplanes, horse-drawn vehicles, bicycles, and 
fire engines. 

The locomotive section contains 12 loco- 
motives that represent important develop- 
ments of more than a century of steam 
transportation, 

They range from an 1831 DeWitt Clinton, 
third locomotive to operate In America, to 
the 600-ton Allegheny of 1941, one of the 
last steam locomotives built, 


Parkland Grant Is Most Timely 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 30, 1962 


Mr: MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
appreciation of the citizens of the Na- 
tional Capital metropolitan area for 
assistance in meeting park and recrea- 
tion needs is expressed in the appended 
editorial from the Bethesda (Md.) Trib- 
une on June 29, 1962. More significant, 
however, is the emphasis on the need 
for such assistance. Because the edi- 
torial makes a point with respect to the 
growing population pressures on the 
Capital area, it will be of interest to 
every Member of the Congress. 

The editorial follows: 

PARKLAND Grant Is Most TIMELY 

The award by the Federal Government of 
$2.1 million to the Maryland National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission to 
buy parkland is a most timely boost to 
the suburban planners’ open spaces pro- 
gram under the year 2000 plan. 


As planning officials point out, time is of 
the essence in this program. 

Land is steadily rising in price. The grant, 
to be matched by $4.9 million in local funds, 
will allow the land to be purchased at prices 
far lower than will be in effect even a few 
Months from now. 

Moreover the open land is fast disappear- 
ing. Latest statistics show a population of 
2 million for the whole metropolitan area. 
This is expected to double by the year 2000. 


Address by the Honorable John W. Mc- 
Cormack to the 49th National Con- 
vention of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 30, 1962 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on May 
18, 1962, our distinguished Speaker JOHN 
W. ‘McCormack addressed the 49th An- 
nual Convention of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress here in Wash- 
ington. 

The Speaker extended the greetings 
of the House of Representatives and 
demonstrated once again his personal 
concern for every facet of the well-being 
of this great Nation. There is no flood 
control problem in JOHN McCormacx’s 
congressional district. Massachusetts 
faces no famine-or-flood paradox such 
as is common in many of our Western 
States. The Speaker's constituents do 
not lose millions of dollars worth of rich 
soil in annual flood damage. Yet 
Speaker McCormack realizes these 
problems exist in many areas of the 
country, draining and sapping our re- 
sources and our potential strength. 
JoHN McCormack has always been a 
staunch supporter of the programs de- 
signed to preserve and develop the water 
resources of our Nation. 

Under unanimous consent, I want to 
insert in the Recorp Speaker McCor- 
Mack's address to the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress which dramatizes 
the importance of this organization’s 
efforts in behalf of our Nation and 
graphically illustrates our own distin- 
guished Speaker’s understanding and 
concern with one of the vital problems 
of our day. 

The speech follows: 

GREETINGS FROM THe HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES TO THE 49TH NATIONAL CONVENTION 
or THE NATIONAL Rivers AND HARBORS 
CONGRESS 

(Address delivered by Hon. Jonn McCormack 
of Massachusetts, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives) 

My very good friend, Speaker Martin, 
President Buckman, my good friend, Senator 
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Wiley, my good friend, Bob Sikes, General 
Clarke and Colonel Press, and ladies and 
gentlemen, I'm very happy to join with you 
on this occasion. It happens that I repre- 
sent a congressional district that hasn't 
even got a creek init. We have the Neponset 
River, but you wouldn't even call it a creek 
in most parts of the country. There’s no 
problem about flood control, in connection 
with the Neponset River, so I refer to that 
to indicate, like we have no farms in my 
district, we have no flood control problems. 

But I've always been interested in this 
great Nation of ours. To me it’s a union 
of States and not 50 States separate and dis- 
tinct from one another. And when the 
great resources that are going to waste could 
be marshaled for the public interest, and 
when the people in any part of the country 
are faced with that constant fear and danger 
of floods proper and effective action should 
be taken. 

I also think that adequate protection 
should be given to the people of the various 
sections of our country who, as I said, are 
faced with that constant fear of floods com- 
ing down and endangering life and property. 

So, having that in mind, back in the 1930's, 
I introduced a bill in Congress, which is now 
law. You're probably acquainted with it. 
You probably are not acquainted with the 
fact that a fellow in Congress, coming from 
a district that hasn't got a flood control 
project or problem is the author. 

Prior to that there was a Federal-State 
relationship, as you'll remember, where the 
State had to furnish the lands free and 
clear from all encumbrances and pay the 
administrative expenses, and that was the 
difficulty to a number of the States of the 
Union. And I always felt that the problem 
of a river where danger existed, and a river 
flowed through two or more States, was a 
problem the Federal Government. 

And then I introduced another bill Im 
not trying to advertise myself, because there 
are-no votes here for me, but simply to show 
my interest in the great work you've been do- 
ing—I also introduced another bill some 
years ago, which you probably have heard 
of. That was the bill giving authority for 
the Army Engineers to build projects up to 
not exceeding $350,000 each year without 
specific authority for each project on the 
part of Congress, and they could apportion 
from the blanket or general funds appro- 
priated by Congress for that purpose, So 
I've followed your work throughout the 
years. I've addressed your conventions or 
conferences in the past. And I'm very happy 
to be here on this occasion and my—what I 
think is concrete action on my part—not 
words, evidence the fact that I have coop- 
erated as a Member of Congress in every way 
possible because I'm proud of the fact that I 
introduced both those bills and both of them 
are now upon the statute books of our 
country, 

As I said, it is with great pride that I 
appear here to bring a word of greeting from 
my Colleagues in the Congress, I am proud 
that this great organization is presided over 
by a most able and distinbuished colleague, 
on this occasion, by my very dear friend 
from Massachusetts, Speaker MARTIN, who 
preceded me by some years in the office 
which I now hold. No Member of Congress, 
and no person in or out of Congress has 
worked more diligently or more effectively 
for the development of rivers and harbors 
for this Nation than my good friend, Jor 
Martin. And what I say about Jon Martin 
goes for Bon Sixes. As a matter of fact, Bon 
called me up to remind me—he called me up 
yesterday to be sure to remind me to be here 
today. The best evidence of the interest of 
Congress—of the Congress, both branches— 
in your organization is the men who are your 
Vice Presidents on the congressional level 
Bon SIKES, Jon MARTIN, JOHN BLATNIK on 
the part of the House, Senator HOLLAND, 
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Senator Witry, who's here, Senator Tan- 
BOROUGH on the part of the Senate. Im very 
bappy to be on the with my dis- 
tinguished friend from Wisconsin, Senator 
Wner. I join all these colleagues of mine 
from both branches of the Congress, in ex- 
tending greetings from all Members of the 
Congress to your great organization—and it 
is a great one, You do great work and I 
know it—which is devoted to the develop- 
ment of America for the American people. 

I would probably leave a better impression 
with all of you if I merely said amen to 
what has already been said by General Clarke 
and Colonel Press and which will be said by 
Senator WIEN. I have favored all phases of 
all programs designed to conserve water and 
soil. I—again not boasting, I have rather a 
proud feeling that I have never yoted in 34 
years against a bill that came before the 
House of Representatives authorizing & proj- 
ect. That includes Tennessee Valley, wheth- 
er your views are for it or not, Boulder Dam, 
upper Colorado, only a few years ago, back 4 
or 5 years ago, when I made statements in 
support of it, and all of the other bills that 
have come up in the House of Representa- 
tives, because it carries out my broad view- 
point of this great Nation of ours in mar- 
shaling the natural resources to serve our 
people. I have supported the projects in all 
sections of the country aimed at controlling 
the ravages of floods and opening up of our 
waterways for the benefit of man, conserva- 
tion of water, conservation of soil, recrea- 
tion, hydroelectric power, flood control, irri- 
gation. These are things that we cannot 
afford not to do. I am proud of the steps 
being taken along this line in my own State. 
We are developing upstream flood control in 
Massachusetts and the other New England 
States in the manner and on a scale that 
will be a model for this Nation. We are ex- 
panding the breadbasket of our State. This 
is one of the methods open to the Nation 
as a whole to meet the challenge of such 
an ever-expanding population which will in 
time play an important part also in connec- 
tion with our whole American life. 

I not only fayor developing and utilizing 
our great rivers. I want to see watersheds, 
small watersheds, developed and controlled. 
I want to see dams on the tributaries, as 
well as on the great streams of our land. I 
favor the development of the great water- 
sheds of the West for irrigation and recla- 
mation of power, I have driven and flown 
across our great Western States and have ob- 
served the tremendous productive capacity 
of desert wastelands once they are touched 
by water. This is one of our great food and 
fiber reservoirs of the future. But we can- 
not wait until the future to proceed with 
their development. We must begin now in 
order to finish the task—the job—in time to 
meet certain demands of tomorrow and 
there’s great demands. You realize it. I 
realize it. Even in the field of sanitation, 
furnishing water, the demands of the people 
of America 10 years from now—that, of itself, 
will be tremendous. 

I favor flood control in the central and 
eastern sections of our country as I favor 
reclamation and irrigation in the arid West. 
In all sections of our country water, which 
can be a dangerous enemy, must be har- 
nessed and made the obedient servant of 
man. Recreation is not the smallest aspect 
of our water program. More and more of 
our people are leaving the farms every year 
and going into the cities, The small towns 
are becoming smaller and the large cities 
larger. We need more open air recreation for 
the growing industrial population. 

So, Mr. President, I join my colleagues in 
what will be said during this convention. 
You are to be congratulated on being the 
oldest and most active national organization 
designed to build up rivers and harbors re- 
sources in our country. These things are for 
America. They will serve us well in peace 
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and if war comes, serve us in time of war. 
They are indispensable to the future great- 
ness of America, I appreciate very much 
your invitation. It’s a pleasure for me to 
have joined with you on this occasion. 


Remarks by Thomas E. Sunderland to the 
Organization of American States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 30, 1962 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orb, I include the following address by 
Thomas E. Sunderland to the Organiza- 
tion of American States: 
REMARKS BY THOMAS E. SUNDERLAND AT PRE- 

SENTATION OF THE LA LOLA RESEARCH FARM 


TQ THE ORGANIZATION oF AMERICAN STATES, 
JUNE 20, 1962 


In 1818—144 years ago—Simon Bolivar 
started the movement for unity and coop- 
eration among all the Americas, in an effort 
to advance peace among the nations of the 
world. His letters to the statesmen of that 
era have an eloquence and conviction in 
which we still find inspiration. 

In 1826, representatives of most of the 
American republics met in Panama for the 
first Inter-American Conference—again at 
the call of Simon Bolivar. Since today is 
June 20—it is interesting to recall that the 
delegates to this 1826 inter-American meet- 
ing assembled first on June 20 for prelimi- 
mary conferences. The formal agenda began 
2 days later on June 22. The seeds planted 
in 1818 and 1826 grew slowly but surely, un- 
til the first organized effort, the Interna- 
tional Union of American Republics, was 
formed in 1890. From this beginning, a long 
process of evolution in objectives, agree- 
ments, and institutions has resulted; culmi- 
nating finally in the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, our host for today's activities. 

The high purposes of the Organization 
of American States, and the historic mission 
it has undertaken, are well known to all 
here asesmbled and need no elaboration from 
me. 
There is a reason for the Organization of 
American States being our host today, The 
presentation being made represents a sin- 
cere effort, by the United Fruit Co., to help 
in one small way toward the achievement of 
some of the objectives of the Organization 
of American States. 

President Kennedy in his inaugural ad- 
dress charted the basic course of a new era 
in mutual assistance among the American 
Republics: The Alliance for Progress. In 
the same inaugural message, he suggested to 
the people of this country that they do not 
ask “what can the government do for me” 
but rather What can I do for my govern- 
ment.“ 

We of the United Fruit Co, believe that 
the presentation scheduled for today is con- 
sistent with both lines of thought suggested 
by President Kennedy. We do not ask any- 
thing from the Organization of American 
States, but we hope that we have found a 
worthwhile and substantial way to do some- 
thing for the OAS, We believe that today’s 
contribution will constitute a step forward 
in the Alliance for Progess. 

If the Alliance for Progress is to accom- 
plish its historic mission, private capital and 
private initiative must join hands with the 
governments involved. Today, a worthwhile 
precedent, for the necessary teamwork be- 
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tween government and private industry, can 
be created. 

Research and development for the im- 
provement of tropical agriculture must be 
high on the list of priorities—if tropical 
America is to be a land of liberty, and have 
& favorable environment in which man can 
realize his just aspirations. 

The Inter-American Institute of Agricul- 
tural Sciences at Turrialba, Costa Rica, is 
working toward this end. As you all know, 
this Institute in Costa Rica is a part of the 
vast network of activities reporting to the 
Organization of American States. 

The United Fruit Co. is proud of its long 
association with the Institute at Turrialba. 
Help from the company has taken many 
forms: 

1. The company has leased to the insti- 
tute the company’s cocoa research farm 
known as La Lola Farm—for the large sum 
of 1 colon or 15 U.S. cents per acre per 
year. This farm has been owned by our 
company for almost 60 years. 

2. The company has furnished, free of 
charge, all cocoa clonal or planting material 
developed by the company in many years of 
private research on cocoa production. We 
estimate that close to 90 percent of the 
experimental material used by the institute 
in their research, came originally from the 
United Fruit Co. 

3. A related development was the recent 
gift by the United Fruit Co. to the Govern- 
ment of Costa Rica of 50,000 acres of land, 
in this same general area, for growing cocoa 
and other crops. This land was voluntarily 
given by the company to Costa Rica for re- 
distribution to citizens of that country se- 
lected by their own Government. 

The company is proud of the fact that 
it was the first cocoa grower—and for a 
long time the only cocoa grower—to support 
the institute. But we want to do more, 
Today we take a significant new step to help 
the cocoa growers of the world to pfoduce 
a better crop, and from it to obtain a better 
standard of living. 

It is with great pleasure that I now de- 
liver the deed which conveys to the Or- 
ganization of American States the title of 
the United Fruit Co. to the La Lola Farm 
near Turrlalba. We hope that our gift will 
be useful to the OAS in discharging some 
of the vitally important duties it has under- 
taken. x 

The United Fruit Co. looks forward, with 
confidence in the future of tropical agri- 
culture in the Americas, to many more 
years of cooperative work with the Organi- 
zation of American States. We trust and 
believe that the mutuality of our efforts 
Will be a working and practical example of 
our Alliance for Progress. 


Try Again on Farm Bill, Mr. President 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 30, 1962 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recor I include the fol- 
lowing editorial entitled, “Try Again on 
Farm Bill, Mr. President,” appearing in 
the June 26 edition of the Peoria Jour- 
nal Star: 

Try AGAIN ON FARM BILL, MR. PRESIDENT 

President Kennedy suffered a setback on 
his proposed farm program, and in his re- 
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sponse to this defeat he made charges that 
were inaccurate, irresponsible, and illogical. 

He was inaccurate when he said Republi- 
cans killed the bill. The Democratic Party 
controls the House in which it was killed. 
They have a 258-to-174 majority over the 
Republicans and thus could pass any bill 
they wanted to. 

He was irresponsible when he said the 
defeat of the bill would cost the American 
taxpayers a billion dollars. He offered no 
evidence to substantiate this statement, and 
indeed there is nothing on the face of it to 
show that it is true. The apparent evidence 
was that the increased controls and addi- 
tional Government workers needed to police 
it would cost the taxpayer more money. 

The President was illogical when he flew 
into such a rage about the defeat of the 
bill. No one seems to believe that the 
administration farm program is an answer 
to the farm problem, or that it will indeed 
better the situation at all. 

The Peoria area and the whole central 
Illinois community is concerned about the 
farm p We are in one of America’s 
greatest farming areas, and we know it is 
important to solve the farm problem, which 
admittedly is a tough one. It is one that 
previous administrations have had no great 
success with either. 

The present administration's efforts to 
attack the farm problem are commendable. 
We certainly wish the President every suc- 
cess in his attempt to work out a program 
that will meet the twin problems of over 
supply and falling crop prices. For his suc- 
cess is our success. 

But success in solving the farm problem 
will not come from the Chief Executive flying 
into an emotional rage, making inaccurate, 
irresponsible, and illogical charges. It will 
come from his realizing that the setback 
means there is something wrong with the 
bill, not with Congress, and that it means 
he has to set to work fashioning a program 
that is a sensible approach to our farm 
needs. 


Heyward Mahon: Every Inch a Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. ASHMORE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 30, 1962 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
recently published in the Greenville 
News, Greenville, S.C. 

Heyward Mahon was a great leader 
in both civilian and military life. His 
sacrifices as a soldier were more than 
most men could endure, yet he was never 
known to express grief or resentment. 
His influence in religion, education, and 
public affairs was deeply significant 
throughout the Nation. 

It has been said: 

In time the things a man has lived by 
take their place beside his actions, and the 
inner pattern of his life becomes apparent. 


Yes; it is the things by which one lives 
that are most important. Heyward 
Mahon was a living example of this 
philosophy. 

During the 75th Congress he was a 
Member of this august body and I am 
certain that my colleagues, particularly 
those who served with Major Mahon 
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will appreciate the following editorial 
comment: 
Heyward MAHON : Every IncH A Man 


By all yardsticks, Heyward Mahon was a 
great man. Or, to revive a cliche, he was 
every inch a man. 

In the story recital of his life in yester- 
day’s newspapers, one could not but be im- 
pressed by the scope of his interests, activ- 
ities, contacts, and accomplishments. 

Wounded on the battlefields of France in 
1918, Major Mahon was all but done for this 
world. His family and friends in South 
Carolina did not know from day to day, nor 
month to month, whether surgeons’ skill 
could save his life nor whether he would 
ever be a normal person again. 

But there was the unknown factor of in- 
domitable will that augmented medical 
treatment to restore the major to near nor- 
malcy and to return him to private and 
public life and enable him to become one of 
the superlative citizens of this generation. 

His face scarred for life, though not too 
obvious for his kindly smile and friendly 
eyes, he took the ordeal through which he 
came as only a patriot would. To him, deep 
in his love and devotion to his country, the 
horrors of war were those that might come 
to anyone. The chapter had ended and his 
life had been spared. Though he suffered 
pain for the rest of his life, he made no 
complaints. 

He came back to his men’s clothing busi- 
ness and worked behind and in front of the 
counters, as though he had left just yester- 
day. And he continued that activity during 
the remainder of his life, going through the 
depression with the scars of business life 
and emerging in 1932 with a store of his 
own in his own name. He had hoped in 
recent months to write a book of those ex- 
periences, to be entitled “Fifty Years Behind 
the Counter,” but unfortunately ill health 
did not acquiesce. 

Good citizenship to Heyward Mahon was 
much more than a creed; it was something 
to be worked at, not now and then, but all 
the time. He was a leader in the newly 
created American Legion because he wanted 
to be of all possible help to the buddies 
with whom he had fought in France. It 
was natural that he should have been elected 
commander of Greenville Post 3 in 1920. And 
it was just as natural that he should have 
been made the first full-time commander 
of the South Carolina State Legion in 1921. 

There may have been constructive activi- 
ties during the postwar period of the three 
Gecades after the defeat of Germany in 
1918 that Major Mahon did not participate 
in, but they escape both the record and 
memory. He helped to organize the first 
Rotary International Club in Greenville in 
1916 and shortly thereafter was its president. 

For 16 years he was the kickoff speaker 
in the Community Chest campaign drives. 
He was president of the chamber of com- 
merce, & leader in the Boy Scout program, 
founder and first president of the Carolinas 
Retail Clothiers Association, a director of 
the same national organization, prominently 
active in the YMCA, and a director of the 
Carolinas “. 

Upon the death of John J. McSwain, the 
major, as he was affectionately known, be- 
came a candidate for the Fourth Congres- 
sional South Carolina District. He was 
elected and served well, but a series of events 

to politics caused him to lose his 
second election by only nine votes. It was 
perhaps his only major defeat in life and 
caused him to close his book on what might 
have been a brilliant public life. 

Major Mahon's religious life was equally 
eager and vocal; a member of the board of 
deacons of his Baptist church for 40 years 
and superintendent of its Sunday school 16 
years; on the board of a California semi- 
nary and of Furman University; a stalwart 
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layman in the Baptist faith throughout his 
years, 

And so, one could go on rather intermin- 
ably underlining the useful activities of this 
man who came almost 40 years ago from 
the foxholes of France, never whining of 
his close victory over death, but dedicating 
himself to making the world better and 
brighter in appreciation of his survival. 

In war and in peace, he lived up to the 
Biblical motto: “whatsoever thy hand 
findcth to do, do it with all thy might.“ 


DAR Assails Prayer Ruling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 30, 1962 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include a very 
fine article entitled DAR Assails Prayer 
Ruling” which appeared in the June 29, 
1962, issue of the Washington, D.C., 
Evening Star. 

The article follows: 

DAR Assas PRAYER RULING 


The Supreme Court's ruling banning of- 
ficial prayers in schools was denounced as 
“regrettable and highly deplorable” yester- 
day by Mrs. Robert V. Duncan, new presi- 
Gent general of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

The Court decision is “one which the 
American citizenry will find difficult to 
accept and one which the Court may find 
increasingly hard to live with,” Mrs. Dun- 
can declared in a statement released at 
DAR headquarters, 

NOTE OBJECTION 

"It is gratifying and very encouraging to 
note the widespread objection” to the Court’s 
action, Mrs, Duncan continued, because it 
is contrary to the basic ideals, principles, 
history, and tradition of America as a God- 
fearing Nation from its very inception.” 

The statement continued: 

"It is inconceivable to believe that the 
first amendment to our Constitution was 
written other than to guarantee freedom 
of and for religion in these United States. 
This, as a precaution or prohibition merely 
against any possible establishment of a 
nationally controlled Government-sponsored 
or approved church. 

“If any flaw or loophole has now been 


found in the first amendment, it is cearn- 


estly hoped a way will be found to rectify 
this to the end that religion, the very key- 
stone of our American way of life, may con- 
tinue an integral and optional part of our 
educational system.” 

Granting that the home is the initial and 
proper focal place from which religion and 
religious training radiates, Mr. Duncan said: 
“nonetheless, recognizably—and I believe 
admittedly so—in our accelerated modern 
day living, over the years schools have in- 
creasingly assumed many duties and obli- 
gations previously executed in the home 
sphere, 

“That ls why this ruling is so important,” 
she continued. Its effect will Pia 5 
reaching, with many repercussions and 
ramifications adverse to our future well- 
being, both Individually and as a nation.” 

Mrs. Duncan pointed out that the DAR has 
been conscious of the trend over the last 
11 years to outlaw religion in the schools. 
She cited four resolutions passed by the DAR 
on the subject. 
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In 1951 the organization spoke out in 
favor of “restoration in the public schools 
of nondenominational prayers, hymns and a 
simple devotional service.” 

CITES 1962 RESOLUTION 

A similar viewpoint was expressed again in 
resolutions in 1952 and 1956, and at its 71st 
congress this spring the organization issued 
its most detailed and strongly worded reso- 
lution on the subject, which said: 

“Whereas there is an aggressive effort on 
the part of a small minority of athelstic 
and other dissident groups and individuals 
to suppress any recognition of God in our 
public schools on the pretense that such 
recognition is a violation of the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which provides that ‘Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof’; which merely intended to forbid 
Congress from establishing a nationally con- 
trolled church, and does not justify the 
construction that some courts are putting 
upon it, when they deprive children of re- 
ligious observances in the schools; and 

“Whereas this is a religious nation, whose 
reverence for and dependence upon God are 
evidenced in countless ways in its cherished 
national Institutions and observances, such 
as the references to God in the Declaration 
of Independence, in the national anthem, in 
the motto on its coins, in its daily prayers of 
both Houses of Congress, in the pledge of 
allegiance to the flag, in the “Thanksgiving 
to Almighty God,’ the opening of the sessions 
of the Supreme Court and in many others; 
and all such observances are constitutional 
on the part of its citizens, and it is highly 
important that the schoolchildren of this 
Nation be taught to reverence God and His 
teaching during the formative period of their 
lives; 

“Resolved, That the NSDAR, exercise every 
effort for the retention of the constitutional 
right of the States to control local educa- 
tional requirements, and steadfastly oppose 
any effort by the courts, under the guise of 
enforcing the first amendment, to suppress 
recognition of and reverence for God in our 
public schools.” 


In God We Trust 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 30, 1962 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, millions of 
words have been written and uttered on 
the subject of the U.S. Supreme Court's 
action in ruling against the prayer which 
was read in the New York State public 
schools—a ruling protested by millions 
of Americans. The finest commentary 
I have seen or heard on this subject is 
the enclosed editorial, “In God We 
Trust,” which appeared in the “An Edi- 
tor's Notebook” column of the Auburn- 
dale (Fla.) Star, one of the country’s 
most outstanding weekly newspapers. 
Editor John Lopp’s “In God We Trust” 
expresses so completely my personal 
thoughts on this issue that I can only 
say amen“ to his words. 

I urge each of my colleagues and all 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to 
give careful attention to the editorial 
which follows: 
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In Gop Wz Trusr 
(By John D. Lopp) 

One hundrded and elghty-six years ago 
next week an assembly of God-fearing men, 
assembled in the old city of Philadelphia, 
scrawled their names on a historic document. 

“With a firm rellance of the Protection of 
the divine providence,” they pledged “their 
lives, fortunes, and sacred honor“ in support 
of a principle of government, based upon 
Justice and the rights of men, 

These patriots, who signed the sacred 
Declaration, were not the first inhabitants 
of the then New World to invoke the bless- 
ings of the Almighty God in support of be- 
llefs they considered more important than 
life itself. 

The Pilgrim Fathers, a century and a half 
earlier, had braved the rigors of the wilder- 
ness, the bitter cold of the bleak New Eng- 
land winters, to establish a haven for those 
who choose to worship God in the manner 
of their own choosing. 

That sustaining faith in the omnipotent 
power that directs all human destiny was 
not something put aside as the settlements 
grew, prospered and swept westward to em- 
brace the heartland of a vast continent. 

The Lord God of Hosts plodded with the 
pioneers through the forests, across the 
plains and over the mountains to the far- 
away lands of the Pacific, 

The God, who guided the destiny of those 
who envisioned and then created this Na- 
tion, was ever with them and with those of 
the generations that followed, 

The church, the school, and in that order, 
were the foundations upon which the settle- 
ments, the villages and the cities of the 
New World were firmly anchored. 

Without the abiding faith, the supreme 
confidence in an Almighty Deity, there would 
have been little to have sustained the settler 
against the fear-inspiring war whoops of the 
savage redmen, against the rigors of fron- 
tier life and against the myriad of perils 
that constantly confronted them. 

The Lord of Hosts accompanied the men of 
the new nation into battle, sustaining them 
in hours of travall, of suffering, and of de- 
feat. The same God comforted the women 
whom remained at home, awaiting the re- 
turn of their loved ones and comforting 
those who mourned many who never re- 
turned. 

The history of America is so closely inter- 
twined with the traditional love for 
faith im and reverence of the Almighty, 
that any attempt to separate God from the 
state—to eliminate the sustaining and long 
sustained confidence, that He stands pro- 
tector over we of His chosen land—is an at- 
tempt to undermine and destroy the very 
pillars that uphold and sustain this Nation 
and all of its peoples. 7 

Yet that is what the Supreme Court at- 
tempted to do last Monday. 

It ruled that prayers—even an innocuous 
prayer, written especially so as not to of- 
fend any group, sect or denominational be- 
lief—may not be said in New York schools. 

That decision was based upon an interpre- 
tation of the frst article of the Bill of 
Rights. That article, however, grants the 
Court no such sweeping authority. 

It merely provides that “Congress shall 
make no law res an establishment 
of a religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” 

That's all the Bill of Rights has to sry 
on the subject, 

It does not provide that God shall be 
barred from the classroom, from the Halls of 
the Congress or from the deliberation of a 
State legislature or the discussions of a vil- 
lage council. 

It merely provides that the Congress shall 
not establish a state religion, nor abridge 
the rights of any citizen to worship as he 
pleases. 
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Religion has been the keystone of the 
American destiny. 

“In God We Trust,” is emblazoned on seal 
of the United States of America. It is en- 
graved upon our coins. It is an integral 
part of our daily‘ lives. 

Yet the Supreme Court has dared to rule 
that God must be barred from the classrooms 
of our schools. That decision is based upon 
a warped concept of the separation of church 
and state. 

Yet, even the Justices themselves take 
their oaths with hands upon the Bible, as 
does the President, the Members of Congress, 
and other National, State and county officials. 

The entire system of jurispudence is 
based upon the sacredness of the oath. 
This Nation without God, without the re- 
spect for God and a belief in God, and the 
guidance of God would be no better than 
those governed by the godless adherents of a 
philospohy that now seeks to us. 

If this Nation is to survive, it can survive 
only because it is the will of the Supreme 
Power that gives our destiny. 

It cannot survive by the atheistic edicts 
of nine ruthless men, who seek to pull down 
the very foundation of our concept of free- 
dom of man and the dignity of the in- 
dividual. 

The Founding Fathers, when they wrote 
the Constitution, wrote into it a series of 
checks and balances, designed to prevent 
any facet of government from usurping 
complete power. 

The Congress is answerable to the people. 
The President is answerable, also to the peo- 
ple, each election day, as well as to the Con- 
gress which was granted the power of im- 
peachment. 

But the Supreme Court, whose authority 
was once believed limited to only review of 
constiutional interpretation, is subject to no 
such safeguard. 

Its members are answerable only to the 
dictates of their own, and sometimes warped, 
reasoning and to the call of the angel of 
death. - 

Yet, members of that Tribunal now write 
the law of the land, through decisions based 
upon philosophies undreamed of 186 years 
ago. 

If and when the American dream, first 
voiced in Constitution Hall, and heralded by 
the deep-toned changing of an historical bell, 
fails and vanishes from this once free land, 
it will be the Court—a court that dares to 
banish God from the classrooms—that will 
have been the Judas goat that let this Nation 
to the oblivion of Ninivah and Tyre, and of 
ancient Greece and of Rome and of Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland and Cuba and of Laos. 


A Well-Deserved Defeat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 30, 1962 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, this 
editorial, reprinted from the June 27 
issue of the Drovers Journal, Chicago, 
refiects the pleasure with which most 
livestock producers received the defeat 
of the administration farm control bill: 

A WELL-Desrrvep DEFEAT 

By an amazingly narrow margin, farmers 
of the United States have been saved from an 
experiment in compulsory crop control by 
a wavering House of Representatives. 

Conservatives of both parties—Democrat 
and Republican alike—and, we believe, most 
farmers, as well as many other nonfarmer 
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Americans who looked despairingly on the 
thing the administration was trying to fasten 
on farmers, heaved a sigh of relief after the 
shaky House voted to recommit the bill to 
committee. For the moment, at least, the 
battle had been won by those who felt the 
administration was wrong in trying to force 
farmers into mandatory controls and penal- 
ties, or drop them like a hot potato with no 
assistance whatsoever, 

Livestock people generally were happy over 
the House vote. Few, if any, of them wanted 
to see the bill, with its rigid controls over 
feed grains, become law. They saw such 
controls as the preliminary step toward 
bringing the livestock industry itself under 
the iron heel of Government—something 
they have consistently and almost tradi- 
tionally resisted. They did not want to face 
the prospect of having their farms sold out 
from under them for some infraction of the 
multitudinous rules of the bureaucracy, as 
has happened to both dairy and wheat farm- 
ers in some instances. Opposition to Federal 
control is, in fact, one point on which the 
entire livestock industry, from range pro- 
ducers to packers, is closely united. 

This legislation was in trouble from the 
start and deserved to be put down much 
harder than it was. The Senate, which is 
loaded with liberals dedicated to support of 
the administration’s leftist aims, passed a 
similar bill by only four votes after Commit- 
tee Chairman ELLENDER fought for it like 
a tiger through the debate and the maneu- 
vering. The House debated its bill vigorously 
for 3 days, during which amendment after 
amendment was added in attempts to make 
it palatable to House Members who were on 
the fence. Agriculture Secretary Freeman 
practically besieged the House, camping just 
outside the Chamber door and personally 
buttonholding every Member who would 
listen to him. As the debate and the wran- 
gling wore on, it became apparent that there 
was desperation behind the administration 
forces. The White House said “get it 
passed.” And every last bit of pressure and 
persuasion that could be brought to bear on 
its behalf was thrown into the breach. 

Boiled down to its real significance, much 
of the argument for the farm bill in the final 
days of its consideration was inspired more 
than anything else by the fact that the 
prestige of Messrs. Kennedy and Freeman 
was at stake on it. It was a well known 
fact that both the President and Freeman 
had had a personal hand in writing the bill 
at the winter White House in Florida and 
were determined to see it passed. As one 
writer said, “Mr. Freeman can be very de- 
termined.” There was, in the effort to pass 
this bill, some of the substance of the deter- 
mination and effort which was used to deal 
with the steel industry in its crisis earlier 
this year. 

Although the vote was close and was 
finally decided in the main by Congressmen 
who jumped the administration fence in a 
protest move against the tactics of the Ken- 
nedy-Freeman camp, livestock farmers can 
be proud of the fact that the body of men 
who represent them stood fast against the 
bill. They, and many of the Senators from 
the same States, steadfastly have refused to 
have anything to do with schemes which 
would fasten compulsive controls, penalties, 
and even jail sentences on farmers. May 
their tribe increase. 

The defeat of the administration farm 
bill in the House was important in Itself, but 
there is a possibility it may have significance 
even beyond agriculture. By the same token 
that it proved a stinging defeat for the ad- 
ministration, it proved to be a note of hope 
for the forces who stanchly resist the ad- 
ministration’s efforts to extend the Federal 
Government’s scope and power farther into 
the lives and businesses of the American 
people. The farm bill vote shows certain 
doubters in the House that the administra- 
tion steamroller can be punctured. Per- 
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haps it will help stiffen some backbones in 
future voting in this session. 

What next for agriculture? It is late in 
the session for anything but emergency 
measures to be taken. They may be, and we 
can only wait and see what they are. Al- 
ready the administration is proposing an ex- 
tension of the present feed grains and wheat 
programs. And it is a good guess that this 
will be done, although the Senate is in a 
mood to do nothing. , 


What’s Wrong With the State 
Department—I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


-OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 30, 1962 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I am privi- 
leged today to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues in Congress the first in a 
series of articles on the State Depart- 
ment. Written by an award-winning 
newsman with extensive background in 
political analysis, Everett S. Allen, of the 
New Bedford Standard-Times, this series 
will be ranked as one of the most signifi- 
cant and revealing reports since the new 
administration took office. 

Some 18 months of investigation and 
interview have resulted in a disturbing 
account of the influences upon our for- 
eign policy and why this policy is being 
criticized increasingly by Republicans 
and Democrats alike. 

I suggest that this series is important 
reading for every Member of Congress 
and anyone else who is concerned with 
the destiny of our country and the con- 
duct of the agency primarily respon- 
sible for the formulation of our cold war 
foreign policy. 


Mr. Allen declares’that we are losing 
the cold war, despite the efforts of the 
State Department to gloss over the glar- 
ing, undeniable truth that communism 
continues its insidious advance. This 
article and subsequent installments, 
which I will put in the Record, show 
why, in the writer’s carefully considered 
opinion, we are losing: 

Wuat’s WRONG WITH THE STATE DEPART- 
MENT—I: CENSORS CAN'T HIDE GAINS BY 
REDS 

(By Everett S. Allen) 


WaAsuHINoTon, June 25.—By accident or de- 
sign, this is where the cold war is being lost. 
No matter how fastidiously the State De- 
partment may censor containing 
nasty truths about the Russians, the untidy 
fact remains that in the last 43 years—dur- 
ing both Republican and Democratic admin- 
istrations—Soviet-led Communists have 
taken control of one-third of the world's 
population. 

Officially, one does not talk about this. 

Last February 11, Gen, George H. Decker 
addressed the 111th Infantry of the Penn- 
sylvania National Guard. He was talking to 
men who may be called upon to fight and 
die for this Nation’s security. 

General Decker wanted to say: “Aggres- 
sion and subversion in Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America are timely examples of the means 
used to pursue their (l.e, Communist) alias 
of world domination.” 

The State Department forced General 
Decker to say instead: “Intervention and 
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subversion In Africa, Asia, and Latin Amer- 
ica are timely examples of the means used 
by others to pursue thelr alm of world dom- 
ination.” 

Thus, even our fighting men are not per- 
mitted to know the enemy's name, presum- 
ably lest the latter be affronted. 

In “explaining” to Congress this and other 
State ent censorship, Undersecre- 
tary George Ball referred eloquently but not 
informctively to “conditioning factors“ and 
“the kaleidoscopic pattern“ of foreign af- 
fairs. Thore were those who came away feel- 
ing the State Department in general, be- 
lleves Congress and the general public are 
too dumb to understand policy. 

This is not a new attitude. 

In any event, it is impressive, in a chilling 
gort of way, that the Communist conference 
in December 1960 included representatives 
from 81 countries. It also Is a fact that al- 
though Presidents of both parties have given 
periodic pep talks, the United States world 
position is each year less enviable. 

This is not so much a reflection upon our 
fighting strength because we do not allow 
ourselves to fight much. It is instead the 
direct result of a foreign policy so Inadequate 
or unrealistic, or anti-American in concept, 
as to permit the steady crumbling of the 
free world's frontiers. 

Thus, in the present moment of history, 
both Republicans and Democrats question 
whether the State Department, charged with 
the shaping of this policy, is performing its 
job properly. It is neither pertinent nor 
reasonable for Secretary of State Rusk, in an 
uncharacteristic burst of petulance, to snarl 
at his critics: “If you think we're losing, 
what would you do?“ It is his job, not 
theirs, and if we are not, in fact, of the 
track somewhere, how does one account for 
the following: 

In the summer of 1961, Secretary of State 
Rusk wrote to Chairman Howann W. SMITH 
of the House Rules Committee, opposing cre- 
ation of a special House committee on cap- 
tive nations “at this time,“ Rusk expressed 
concern that Moscow would not like it, and 
said governmental and private sources long 
have been studying this subject anyway. 

Have they? 

Dr. Ley E. Dobriansky, professor of eco- 
nomics at Georgetown University, has pub- 
Ucly challenged Rusk to produce any com- 
prehensive study dealing, for example, with 
Soviet Russian economic colonialism within 
the Soviet Union. 


NO ANSWER YET 

This was last December, and Dobriansky 
hasn't had an answer yet. 

Rusk's letter to Smith said the U.S. Gov- 


This is a classic on how to lose the “cold 
war.” 


being independen: 
has fought valiantly to this day to regain 
its independence. 

The Soviet Union has scarcely been in 
existence 45 years, but Rusk, presumably 
reflecting the State Department's policy, 
deems this traditional enough to seal the 
fate of the first victims of Soviet imperialism. 

FOR TWO-CHINA POLICY 

This attitude, Dr. Dobriansky commented 
with restraint, “suggests a poor 
state of knowledge, interpretation, and 
vision which is appalling at this perilous 
juncture of our history.” 
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Or consider China. 

A brandnew 286-page State Department 
document entitled, of all things, “Basic Na- 
tional Security Policy,” recommends that: 

The United States adopt a two China” 
policy under which the Chinese Communist 
government would be admitted to the 
United Nations, 

Peiping be given a seat in the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly, while the Chinese Nationalist 
Government on Formosa retains its seat on 
the U.N. Security Council. 

New diplomatic pressures be brought on 
the Chinese Nationalists to take their troops 
off the offshore islands of Quemoy and 
Matsu, 

This master plan was prepared by Dr. 
Walt W. Rostow, counselor and Chairman of 
the Policy Planning Council of the State 
De nt; it now is being reviewed by 
the National Security Council. It repre- 
sents a complete reversal of present U.S. 
policy, certainly would be strongly opposed 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff (who actually 
are responsible for our national security) 
and probably would mark the end of ami- 
cable United States-Nationalist China rela- 
tions. 

This plan is hailed as something new, but 
it’s not new for Rostow. As early as 1955, 
in his book “An American Policy in Asia,” 
he advocated virtually the same thing, de- 
claring, “The entrance of Peiping into the 
UN. is a limited political movement, the 
importance of which can be easily over- 
estimated * * the United States should 
sharply reduce its exhortation and pressures 
for anti-Communist action in southeast 
Asia.” 

U.S. support for Peiping in the UN. cer- 
tainly would reduce such action in southeast 
Asia; it probably would so discourage anti- 
Communist Asians that they would discard 
their guns and throw in with Mao Tse-tung. 

Some already are doing it, and we are help- 
ing them along the Red route; consider Cam- 
bodia, where the U.S.-financed commodities 
were used in connection with the construc- 
tion and operation of the Russian-sponsored 
hospital in Phnom Penh, the capital, 

SOVIETS USE U.S. AID 


Jerry Jackis, a former ICA “end-use inves- 
tigator” in June 1958 reported to his superior 
in the U.S. foreign aid mission In Cambodia 
that he had observed a tractor and bags of 
cement, both with ICA markings, being used 
on the Russian project. This hospital, it is 
worth remembering, was a major Russian 
propaganda showcase, designed to seduce 
Cambodia into communism, 

Jackis also reported he observed other ma- 
terlals being used, such as reinforcing steel 
and barrels of asphalt, which probably were 
ICA financed. According to Jackis, he made 
this report with the expectation that the 
matter would be promptly investigated. 

Instead, his superior, Marlin F. Haas, for- 
mer controller of the Cambodia mission, 
reprimanded him and within hours there- 
after, Jackis found himself relegated to a 
job in a mission storage warehouse with the 
duties of a caretaker or janitor. Although 
Haas has testified to the contrary, the files 
of his agency show that he instituted this 
transfer and shortly thereafter approved an 
unsatisfactory efficiency rating for Jackis, the 
only such Jackis ever received either before 
or since, 

The documents in Jackis’ personnel file 
indicate that this unsatisfactory rating either 
caused or stimulated a series of actions which 
apparently led to his dismissal from the 
agency on January 15, 1962. It might be 
added parenthetically that Haas since has 
been promoted. 

UNITED STATES GOT NO THANKS 


ICA, now called AID (Agency for Inter- 
national Development) is basically a State 
Department responsibility. 
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The latest development is this: I sat in 
on a recent hearing in Washington at which 
it was revealed that when the Russian hos- 
pital in Phnom Penh wouldn't work, because 
of the inadequacy of Soviet electrical equip- 
ment, U.S.-manufactured items—a trans- 
former and cable—were provided, so that it 
now operates. By way of thanks, the Minis- 
try of Information of Cambodia (this coun- 
try is leaning to the Left a little more each 
duy) publicly denied that any U.S. help was 
involved in creating the hospital. 

In my presence, State Department officials 
concerned with AID in Cambodia also con- 
ceded, with great reluctance, that it was 
“possible” that American-manufactured ve- 
hicles made available to Cambodia could, for 
all they knew, be in use by Chinese Com- 
munists in transporting troops to South 
Vietnam to fight Vietnamese—and Ameri- 
cans. 

Relate this sort of thing to one more item, 
nn address before the New School for Social 
Research In New York City by Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Harlan Cleveland. Cleveland 
attacked the “illusion that foregin policy 
issues are comfortably two sided, that we're 
either up or we're down and that something 
called victory can be something called total.” 
Having reiterated therefore his well-worn 
theme that no one is going to win and no 
one ls going to lose this “cold war”—having 
implied, in essence, that we should forget 
the idea of victory—he declared, “We see new 
leaders of communism facing with realism 
the fact that their old dream of a Commu- 
nist one world is an obsolete and perilous 
delusion.” 

THEORY IS SURPRISE 

This theory is bound to surprise a lot of 
people, not excluding Mao Tse-tung and 
Khrushchev. It prompted Senator MUNDT, 
Republican, of South Dakota, to comment, 
“Unless Mr. Cleveland is in the confidence 
of the Red leaders, I do not know how he 
could have made this statement. 

“Everything that the Communist leaders 
have said and done for 45 long years make 
clear their persistent drive to complete world 
revolution. 

“If Mr. Cleveland's is the sort of thinking 
that is going on in high places in the Gov- 
ernment, it is no wonder this year we are 
defending Thalland instead of holding Laos, 
and trying to meet Communist threats in 
Latin America emanating from Cuba, m- 
stead of eliminating communism inside 
Cuba.“ 

The dig question behind all of this State 
Department policy, which seems determined 
to alienate our friends, help our enemies, 
and reduce our own position, is: Why? Who 
creates U.S. foreign policy? 

A former Assistant Secretary of State said 
to me bluntly, “When you experience fallure 
after fallure like this, it has to be the result 
of inefficiency or design.” 

This series of articles will endeavor to 
show the several major forces that influence 
this policy and the weaknesses within the 
pei de of the State Department which 
oster it. 


Facts on Communist Propaganda VII: 
Provisions of House Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


— OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 30, 1962 
Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 


have been amazed at the misunderstand- 
ings, deliberate or otherwise, which have 
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occurred about the House action in 
adopting a ban on free or subsidized 
delivery of Communist ‘propaganda, 
Charges of censorship were raised in 
one paper; the American Civil Liberties 
Union somehow imagined the amend- 
ment interfered with the right to read 
Communist propaganda. 

In order to clear up these misunder- 
Standings, the following material was 
prepared. It pertains to section 12 of 
H.R. 7927, the postal rate bill. 

The part VII concludes the current 
general material prepared in answer to 
queries from the press, Members of Con- 
gress, and interested citizens and groups. 
In summary, the parts were as follows: 
“Part I: Universal Postal Union“; “Part 
II: Volume of Communist Propaganda”; 
Part I: American Publications in Rus- 
sia”; “Part IV: A Profit for the United 
States?” Part V: ‘Free’ Delivery?” “Part 
VI: Free Exchange of Ideas”; and “Part 
VII: Provisions of House Amendment.” 

The above-mentioned material fol- 
lows: 

PROVISIONS OF HOUSE AMENDMENT 


There is no mail censorship in this amend- 
ment. The sanctity and privacy of first- 
class mail remains in full force. Second- 
and third-class domestic mail and interna- 
tional printed matter can be opened for in- 
spection as has always been true, It is even 
called open mail. 

If large quantities of first-class mail are 
suspect, there are regular legal procedures 
which have been in effect for years whereby 
the proper officials may apply to the courts 
for a search warrant to open such first-class 
mall, A good case will necessarily have to 
be made to the courts before such a warrant 
will be issued, This provision gives authori- 
ties an avenue of inspection now for first- 
class mall suspected of containing dope, 
hard-core pornography or other nonmailable 
matter. 

There is no attempt through this amend- 
ment to deny people the right which is theirs 
to read anything they want to. Communist 
material—books, periodicals, and pamphlets 
of every description—may still be obtained, 
because they can be brought into this coun- 
try and then mailed via parcel post. This 
is true because the amendment applies only 
to the postal rate provisions in this bill, and 
this bill does not set parcel post rates. Par- 
cel post pays its own way because rates are 
set by executive agencies at a break-even 
level to cover expenses involved. 

The big difference is that under the amend- 
ment Communist propaganda would have to 
be distributed here at the expense of the 
sender with the Post Office Department gain- 
ing ample revenue for the use of the mails. 
We would no longer handle and deliver this 
material at our taxpayers’ expense or at 
subsidized rates. 

The first amendment to the Constitution 
provides: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the free- 
dom of speech, or of the press; or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble and to 
Petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances.” 

Section 12 of H.R. 7927 reads: 

“In furtherance of this authority to coun- 
teract adverse usage of the mails and to 
reduce the domestic postal deficit, no inter- 
national mail handling arrangement under 
which any postal rate, whether or not recip- 
Trocal. is established, shall permit the receipt, 

, transport, or delivery by the United 
States Post Office Department of mail matter 
determined by the Attorney General to be 
Communist political propaganda. 
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No United States postal rate established 
by the Postage Revision Act of 1962 shall 
be available for the receipt, handling, trans- 
portation, or delivery of mall matter deter- 
mined by the Attorney General of the United 
States to be Communist political propaganda 
financed or sponsored directly or indirectly 
by any Communist controlled government.” 

It does not take a lawyer to see that there 
is no connection between the first amend- 
ment and section 12. Section 12 does not 
prohibit any American from reading, saying, 
printing, or publishing anything. It does 
not stop him from receiving Communist- 
printed matter. 

Furthermore, any newspaper, radio or TV 
station can carry all the news it wants to 
about the Soviet bloc nations, including 
full-length speeches by Soviet officials if so 
desired. This will always be possible unless 
the publication is controlled or sponsored 
directly or indirectly by a Communist-con- 
trolled government, Our free press is not 
so controlled and therefore the propaganda 
amendment has nothing whatsoever to do 
with freedom of the press. 


Free World Challenges and Opportunities 


` EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 30, 1962 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the East Los Angeles College 
has conferred on one of our distinguished 
colleagues an honorary associate in arts 
degree. This honor given to our col- 
league, CHET HoLIFIELD, carried addi- 
tional distinction for my good friend be- 
cause it is the first such degree ever to be 
offered by the college which is a part of 
the great Los Angeles city educational 
system. CHET HOLIFIELD was the guest 
speaker at the commencement exercises 
speaking on the question of “Free World 
Challenges and Opportunities.” He out- 
lined with his usual skill the challenges 
which face this Nation and the free 
world. 

Under previous leave, I include this 
fine document in the RECORD: 

FREE WORLD CHALLENGES AND OPPORTUNITIES 


Mr. Chairman, respected friends and mem- 
bers of the East Los Angeles Junior College 
graduating class of 1962, you have accorded 
me a great honor by inviting me to address 
you on this occasion, which marks an im- 
portant event in the life of each graduate. 

For 2 years you have worked hard and 
made sacrifices to adavance your education. 
You have had fun, too, and fond memories 
will go with you from this familiar and 
friendly place. 

Count yourselves fortunate that you have 
had the opportunity to go to college. This 
graduation marks a milestone of achieve- 
ment. You have readied yourselves for new 
duties and responsibilities. Whether you 
continue your formal education, or start a 
career and a livelihood, I wish you every 
success and happiness. 

The pursuit of happiness is ennobled by 
ppecial mention in the Declaration of In- 
dependence, along with life and liberty, as 
God-given inalienable rights of mankind. 

We Americans have been criticized for 
being too preoccupied with the pursuit of 
happiness in the sense of creature comforts 
and material well-being. Our education has 
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been scored as shaliow and misdirected; our 
art and culture as meager and rude. 

It is the custom of critics abroad to put 
us down as pragmatists and money-grub- 
bers, rich in material wealth but poor in 
things of the spirit, insensitive to the nobler 
and higher aspects of existence. 

There is some truth in generalizations of 
this kind, but not enough to be descriptive 
of our national character. We Americans 
are more cultured, more idealistic than our 
detractors suppose. As a nation we are 
generous to a fault. We respect learning. 
We take our education seriously. We are 
eager to experiment, to prove and improve. 

Now we have our faults and our flaws— 
as all peoples do—and I shall sug some 
of them in the course of these remarks. But 
the problems that beset us as a nation and 
as individual citizens derive largely from 
the fact that we have not fully adjusted to 
deep-seated and revolutionary changes in 
the world and in our own society. The sig- 
nificance and impact of these changes are 
not always plain to see. They work slowly 
beneath the surface, and oftentimes we see 
only a momentary disturbance on top. 

It is of the utmost that we 
understand what is going on in the world 
today. For if we do not understand; we 
are doing less than our duty as citizens. If 
we do not understand, if we are indifferent 
when we must pay heed, then vital national 
policies may starve for lack of support and 
our national existence may be endangered. 

As à nation we might perish—in the lit- 
eral sense that man now has devised the 
means for sudden and massive destruction 
of life and property and radioactive con- 
tamination of large parts of the populated 
earth. Missiles with nuclear warheads can 
Span oceans and continents in a few min- 
utes—swift messengers of death, 

The only war that most of you have been 
aware of personally in your young lives is 
the Korean war. In this century, two great 
wars have racked the world, with unparal- 
leled fury and violence. In World War 
I, 17 million soldiers of all nations were 
killed and 13 million civilians died because 
of military action, massacre, starvation, or 
exposure. In World War II another 30 to 40 
million persons—military and civilian— 
died. 

World war III would make the destruction 
of life and property gf World Wars I and II 
look petty in contrast. By the grace of God 
and the wisdom of man—a wisdom yet to be 
shown—we may be spared the frightful 
carnage and devastation of nuclear war. 
But peace in our times is not merely the 
absence of war. 

We must work at peace—without flagging, 
without stint. We must earn peace, like our 
bread, by toil and sweat, by sacrifice, by the 
helping hand stretched across the seas to our 
allles, by the good deed and the generous 
gift for others in strange and distant lands. 

Three billion souls inhabit the earth, 
crowded in 7 percent of the total land sur- 
face where climate and soil permit better 
or worse subsistence. China and India to- 
gether account for more than one-third of 
the peoples. If we all sat at the same 
table—a philosopher once said—no one would 
starve, Yet upwards of 2 billion people go 
to bed hungry most every night. They live 
out their dreary existence in shacks and mud 
huts, disease-ridden, careworn, working with 
primitive tools, laboring early and late for 
a bowl of rice or a crust of bread, 

One of the revolutionary developments of 
our times is that the mass of humanity no 
longer is willing to accept misery as a way 
of life. In many places people are fighting 
and working and voting for independence. 

These moves to independence, in some 
ways, seem premature. The new nations 
lack many of the basic skills and resources 
for self-government and industrial progress. 
Tools and machinery and investment capital 
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are in short supply, even while plans are 
ambitious and promises are many. Not 
enough people are educated, not enough are 
trained in the art and science of govern- 
ment, not enough have time to participate 
in affairs beyond the daily struggle for ex- 
istence. 

Even so, the striving for independence and 
self-improvement will not be stopped. 

Each nation and its people, in their own 
way, seek life and liberty and pursue happi- 
ness. They knock on humanity’s door. 
They want a modest share in the good 
things of life. 

When the United Nations was born in 
1945 it had 60 member nations. Today 
there are more than 100 members in the 
U.N. In the year 1960 alone, 17 new na- 
tions gained admittance. Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America together account for 70 out 
of 104 U.N. member nations. The U.N. is 
a forum for the claims of the under- 
privileged. 

Nations wealthier and more advanced are 
in a position to help. From our own store 
of abundance will come food and tools and 
machinery. We will send doctors, engl- 
neers, teachers, administrators—to heal and 
build, to instruct and advise. And if neces- 
sary, we will send arms to the frontiers of 
freedom, to guard against Communist ag- 
gression. 

Freedom is challenged on every front, and 
most acutely, in the areas where people are 
striving to establish and maintain their in- 
dependence. To our country is given, in 
these perilous times, the solemn, high re- 
sponsibility and the demanding task of car- 
rying freedom’s banner. 

Arrayed against us is the strong, ruthless 
force of communism—a force that seeks to 
dominate the world, to put all mankind in 
thrall to its tyranny. ; 

The greatest challenge we have is to pre- 
serve the peace without losing ground to 
tyranny, to offer those who seek freedom 
the precious opportunity to have and hold it. 

Communism is the enemy of freedom, of 
the free society, of democratic constitutional 
government. I don't mean to suggest, how- 
ever, that communism is a monolith with- 
out cracks, without stresses and strains, 
For the fact is that the Communist world 
has its own problems which pit faction 
against faction and one Communist coun- 
try against another. 

Tt is difficult to predict the outcome and 
the consequences of the mancuvering for 
power, prestige, and dominance within and 
among the countries of the Communist 
world, But this I know: That if their peo- 
ple had a secret ballot and a free choice they 
would throw their leaders out and change 
their goyernment systems. They would join 
the ranks of the free. 

For those in the Communist world who 
have not been murdered or starved or tor- 
tured to death are committed, for the most 
part, to grinding labor, low wages, poor 
housing, scarce rations, few or none of the 
amenities of life. Fear of starvation drives 
Chinese peasants into overcrowded Hong 
Kong. Distaste for the drab, dull Ufe of 
East Germany drives people over the wall 
to the West. 

Life behind the Berlin wall and the Iron 
Curtain is really drab and dull. 

When I was in Moscow in 1957 I was 
struck by the absence of gatty and humor, 
the inferior quality of merchandise, the lack 
of style in clothes, the poor furnishings in 
the hotels, the monotony of the food, and— 
particularly—the unrelleved seriousness of 
the authorities. Laughter is a scarce item in 
a regimented society. 

It would be a dangerous mistake, how- 
ever, to discount Soviet technical achieve- 
ments. My visit to Moscow coincided with 
Sputnik I launching in October 1957. The 
Soviets demonstrated by that feat that they 
were considerably ahead of us in building 
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engines. In 1949, 4 years 
they built an A-bomb, and 
in 1953 they were practically up with us in 
developing the H-bomb. Their recent space 
flights outpace our own efforts. 

These Soviet achievements could only be 
accomplished by a nation which has been 
concentrating on heavy industry and tech- 
nology. We know that the Soviets are turn- 
ing out more engineers and scientists than 
we are. Indeed, the Soviet Government is 
fast becoming a government dominated by 
engineers—a kind of technocracy out to rule 
the world. 

While the Soviets have yet to show that 
they can produce enough meat and milk and 
grain to adequately feed their own people, 
thelr feats of technology attract worldwide 
attention, 

The great danger is that leaders of the 
poor and backward nations, impatient for 
quick results, indifferent to the require- 
ments of a free society, will invite Com- 
munist support and eventual domination. 
We must meet that challenge. 

To advance the cause of freedom, to carry 
out our leadership role in the family of free 
and uncommitted nations, we must be sure 
that our own house is in order. Our de- 
fenses must be kept strong, our economic 
condition healthy. We must offer creative 
opportunities for all our people to learn and 
earn and live satisfying lives. 

The young ones who need guidance and 
schooling, the able-bodied who seek work, 
the elderly people who need medical care— 
these are all part of the family we call 
America. The less privileged among us, 
whatever their age or creed or national 
origin or the color of their skin, are entitled 
to live in dignity and decency, to be ac- 
corded equal justice and equal opportunity, 
which is our common birthright and our 
democratic heritage. 

We Americans are better clothed, better 
housed, better fed, have more education and 
lelsure, more opportunities for creative and 
productive work, than most of the world’s 
people. We are the affluent society. And 
yet, along with the blessings of abundance, 
we have our share of economic ills. 

Our industrial machines are wondrously 
efficient, but they displace more and more 
workers every year. Our farm lands have 
amazingly high yields per acre, but more 
and morf people leave the countryside each 
year to seek employment in towns and cities. 
Our warehouses bulge with food we can- 
not eat, with goods we cannot buy. 

Not that Americans generally are poor or 
getting poorer. The median income of 
American families in 1959 was $5,700, an in- 
crease of 84 percent over the $2,600 earned 
per family in 1949. Even if we adjust for the 
fact that the 1959 dollar bought less goods 
and services, American families were still 
50 percent better off than they were a 
decade ago. 

Almost 7 million of the 45 million families 
in the Nation reecived money incomes of 
$10,000 or more in 1959, and an additional 
19% million families had incomes ranging 
between $5,000 and $10,000. i 

This is good progress. It signifies a major 
shift of families upward along the entire 
income scale. Nevertheless, we must not for- 
get that 1834 million families earned less 
than $5,000 in 1959. 
(accounting for some 86 million people) 
earned lees than $3,000 a year. And of the 
later group, 244 million families earned less 
than $1,000 a year. 

The unhappy fact is that many Americans 
live close to the margin of existence—on 
nonproductive small farms, in depressed 
towns and villages, in slums of great cities. 

We produce more than our consumers can 
buy without using all our productive ca- 
pacity in manpower, materials, and ma- 
chinery, We have still to achieve full pro- 
duction and employment and sustained pur- 

power. We must find new markets 


powerful rocket 
after Hiroshima, 


Of these, 9½ families. 
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at home and abroad. We must do many 
other things—all the while keeping our econ- 
omy free of infiation, assuring an economy of 
continued free enterprise and profitable in- 
yestment. The challenge to American in- 
genuity and enterprise is great. 

A healthy, progressive economy demands 
not only ample private investment, but a 
high level of public investment. Schools 
and hospitals, urban renewal, highways, sub- 
ways, government buildings—these and 
other public works must go forward to. ac- 
commodate our mobile and growing popula- 
tion—to eliminate traffic congestion and 
blighted areas, to provide needed structures 
and facilities for schooling our children, for 
healing the sick, for administering our pub- 
lic affairs, and for giving Americans oppor- 
tunities to work and play in pleasant sur- 
roundings. 

To you who graduate today and prepare to 
join in the business and public life of your 
communities, the challenges will be many 
and great. 

I don't mean to suggest that these chal- 
lenges will all be grim. This is a wonderful 
age of sclence and invention and exploration, 

When I was in your age bracket—let’s say 
35 years ago—life was much more simple. 
Montebello was a booming oll town of about 
2,000 inhabitants. East Los Angeles, from 
Eastern Avenue to Montebello, was a wide 
expanse of dairy pastures and garden crop 
lands, 

We had no television sets. The radio was 
a quaint and rare box. The model-T Ford 
burned up the dirt roads at 30 miles an hour, 

That was about the year 1927. The first 
coast-to-coast. network radio broadcast was 
made in that year—a play-by-play account 
of the Rose Bowl football game at Pasadena. 
And a young flyer named Lindbergh earned 
the Congressional Medal of Honor and the 
plaudits of millions for flying across the At- 
lantic in a monoplane at.an average speed of 
170 miles an hour. 

Now a young astronaut gains fame by 
orbiting the earth In a capsule at the fan- 
tastic speed of 17,500 miles per hour. Be- 
fore this decade is run out, brave young 
men will be exploring the valleys of the Moon 
and preparing for journeys to other celestial 
bodies. 

It has been my privilege, as a member of 
the Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy, to play a part in the decisions 
which spurred some of the most im- 
portant technological developments in the 
last 15 years—the establishment of civilian 
control of atomic energy, the development of 
the H-bomb, the creation of a nuclear 
Navy, the promotion of atomic energy as a 
new source of peacetime electric power, and 
the beginnings of the development of nuclear 
rockets for propulsion in outer space. 

From my many contacts with scientists, 
engineers, and technicians, I realize that the 
disciplines of industrial and professional 
life today are stern—far more demanding 
than in my youth. Our young people need 
more and better education and training to 
make the most of their opportunities, to 
fit themselves into the exacting jobs of an 
age of science and technology. The jobs are 
more exacting, but the rewards are corre- 
spondingly larger. 

To those of you who will go from here to 
institutions of higher learning, I say: Excel- 
lent. Study hard, sharpen your intelligence, 
deepen your knowledge, broaden your un- 
derstanding, equip yourselves for superior 
performance. 

To those of you who will go from here to 
business or industry or other pursuits, I say: 
Continue your education in every way that 
you can. 

In a fundamental sense, all life is an edu- 
cational process. “Live and learn“ is an 
old saying. But what I want to convey is 
the importance of education as a means 
of keeping abreast of events in our com- 
plicated world. It is important to be well- 
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read, to be well-informed on public affairs, 
to be, if possible, an active participant as 
well as an informed observer. Your com- 
munity needs your leadership. 

Technology explodes in new knowledge 
every day. There has been nothing like it 
before. The tempo of life is quicker, the 
world shrunk by fast transport and com- 
munication. To know how others work and 
live, what they strive for, where they are 
going, is part of our continuing education. 
To assess public and political affairs with in- 
sight and understanding, so that the dema- 
gog can be discounted and the statesman 
supported, is part of our continuing educa- 
tion. 

There are those who assault our eyes and 
ears with words—printed and spoken—seek- 
ing our allegiance for purposes of their own, 
purposes misguided or sinister. Whether 
they be wedded to an alien philosophy of 
communism or to a homespun variety of 
fascism, they are not in the mainstream of 
America, they are not riding the wave of 
the future. 

Bolsheviks, birchites, and beatniks have 
this In common—that they live in the by- 
Ways and the dark corners of our national 
Ute. 

They create their own phantom worlds 
and evil spirits. The beatniks yearn for 
nonconformity, and they seek it outside the 
ordinary world. The Birchites yearn for the 
simple life, and they seek it in the distant 
past. The Bolsheviks yearn for a dictator- 
ship, and they seek it by the faraway Soviet 
example. As you travel the mainstreams 
and the broad highways of American life, 
you will do well to avoid these detours and 
blind alleys. I do not counsel conformity 
for conformity’s sake. I advocate the non- 
conformity that comes with intelligent and 
independent thought, not the nonconformity 
of the eccentric or the regimented radical. 

Intelligent and independent thought does 
not come from book learning alone. It 
comes from practice—from using our intel- 
ligence, from applying our knowledge, from 
testing our ideas by exchange with others. 
There is no substitute for good sense and 
good judgment. There is no easy way, to 
acquire good sense and good judgment. 

My plea is that you avoid complacency 
and mental laziness. Don't swallow every- 
thing you read in the newspapers and mag- 
azines and hear broadcast on the air. In- 
quire, examine, check, challenge. Easy 
acceptance of the popular notion of the day 
induces narrow conformity, invites preju- 
diced opinion in place of fact and truth and 
sound basic values. 

Education and freedom go hand in hand. 
Democracy flourishes when its people are 
literate and well informed. But our de- 
mocracy needs more: It needs superior per- 
formance in a contest with the Communist 
system. 

Thus there are two aspects to our educa- 
tional concern: Quantity and quality. On 
the quantitative side, educational attain- 
ment must be spread broadly among the peo- 
ple. On the qualitative side, we must de- 
velop to the full the talents of those with 
special abilities, to insure national survival, 
and progress and world leadership. 

Quantitatively, our level of educational 
attainment is improving steadily. Take 
literacy—the ability to read and write—as 
the baseline. When I was a boy, 1 in 10 
Americans was illiterate. Today the il- 
literacy ratio is something like 1 in 45, 
hardly more than 2 percent of the popula- 
ton. 

In 1940 about 24 percent of the adult popu- 
lation (25 years or older) had finished high 
school. In 1959 the figure was 43 percent. 

In 1940 the median years of school com- 
Pleted was 8.4; in 1950 it was 9.3, and in 
1959 it was 11. Incidentally, the women 
Tank higher than the men, They have a 
half year more of schooling. 
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As you can see, the educational trend is 
steadily upward. The same applies with 
respect to college education, though the 
advance is less striking. For example, col- 
lege graduates were 5 percent of the adult 
population in 1940. This increased to 8 per- 
cent in 1959. Here the men did better than 
the women, largely because of the GI bill for 
veterans, 

In any case, you ladies and gentlemen are 
in the educational vanguard. You are in 
the best educated segment of American so- 
ciety. From your ranks will come tomor- 
row’s leaders. America’s future is in your 
hands. 

These are times, as Tom Paine once said, 
which try men’s souls. There are dark, 
dangerous waters to navigate, rocks and reefs, 
shifting sands. I speak of the dangers but 
somehow I feel cheerful of the outcome. 

To you I say: Have faith in yourselves 
and your country, Rejoice that you live in 
these wonderful and exciting years. Dis- 
charge wisely and well your responsibilities 
to yourselves, your families, your communi- 
tles, your country, and the world, and your 
lives will be rich in satisfaction beyond any 
material reward. 

In closing, I will quote a few words of 
unmatched eloquence from a speech by 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. It was delivered 
in October 1936, commemorating the 50th 
anniversary of the Statue of Liberty. 

When a monument is erected to President 
Roosevelt, certainly these words will be in- 
seribed thereon: 

“Even in times as troubled and uncertain 
as these, I still hold to the faith that a bet- 
ter civilization than any we have known is 
in store for America and by our example, 
perhaps, for the world. Here destiny seems 
to have taken a long look. Into this conti- 
nental reservoir there has been poured un- 
told and untapped wealth of human re- 
sources. Out of that reservoir, out of the 
melting pot, the rich promise which the 
New World held out to those who came to 
it from many lands is finding fulfillment. 

“The richness of the promise has not run 
out. If we keep the faith of our day as 
those who came before us kept the faith of 
theirs, then you and I can smile with confi- 
dence into the future.” 

God bless you. 


Who's Naive? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
“Saturday, June 30, 1962 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, we have 
heard much in the past few weeks about 
what would happen to the American 
farmer if Congress did not adopt the 
Kennedy-Freeman farm program. 

Now that the bill has been defeated, 
we find jubilation throughout rural 
America. Farmers’ hopes have risen for 
they feel there is still a chance for free- 
dom and a gradual lessening of Govern- 
ment control and regimentation of the 
Freeman variety. 

The following editorial which appeared 
in the Pratt Daily Tribune, of Pratt, 
Kans., on June 19, illustrates some of 
the Freeman propaganda and also the 
forthright answer of Cushman Rade- 
baugh, president of the American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Association. 
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Thanks to the crushing defeat of the 
Kennedy-Freeman bill last week, the 
cattlemen have been granted a reprieve— 
at least temporarily. 

The editorial follows: 

Wuo’s Narve? 


Another segment of the American popula- 
tion has taken a crack at Agriculture Secre- 
tary Orville L, Freeman, this time for what 
is termed “disparaging remarks at the Na- 
tion’s cattlemen in a pep talk to wheat 
growers," 

The cattlemen say they think it significant 
that Secretary Freeman should choose at the 
last minute to question the motives and in- 
telligence of citizens sincerely using the 
democratic processes to fend off what they 
believe to be an undesirable move. 

Freeman was quoted by the Associated 
Press as saying the Farm Bureau and cer- 
tain segments of the cattle industry” are 
using “concentrated pressure, big money, re- 
soures, and intimidation” to defeat the Ken- 
nedy farm bill. 

The opposition to the bill, Freeman said, 
“has been emotionally whipped up.” He 
further stated that he was especially con- 
a e “that the cattlemen have been so 
misled.” He added that the program was 
important to the cattlemen. 5 

“If we go back, we will have 55 milion 
acres for wheat, and feed grains with un- 
limited production,” Freeman said. “We will 
not have $21, $22, $23 cattle (per hundred 
pounds) but $13, $14, and $15 cattle.” 

Cushman Radebaugh, president of the 
eee National Cattlemen's Association, 
sent a telegram to some 
of these statements. e tele- 
gram follow: 

“Our opposition feed grain sections of farm 
bill is not, repeat not, ‘emotionally whipped 
up.’ Cattlemen are not naive and misled. 
They proposed restrictions as 
threat to individual and to continued flow 
of beef to consumers, “Also question your 
figures regarding $8 or 38 percent drop in 
cattle prices unless bill passes. Such state- 
ments ignore necessary production adjust- 
ments can continue under free choice system 
but will be disrupted under supply manage- 
ment. 

“We wish we had big money you claim 
eattlemen spend opposing bill. Combined 
operating budgets small fraction of what 
USDA spends lobbying and selling through 
its agencies many philesophies all Americans 
not convinced correct. 

“Also curious why official your department 
waited until after Senate ction to invite 
us to discuss with you our reasons for oppo- 
sition. 

“We sincerely dismayed you chose the ter: 
‘locked in combat“ We always felt that 
through Department's 100 years, the Sec- 
retary worked things out for all concerned, 
instead of choosing up sides.” 

It seems that in the last sentence Mr. 
Radebaugh refuted his argument that the 
cattlemen are not naive. He hasn't found 
out yet that the Government will determine 
what is good for him and will then tell him 
what he can do. 


CES. 


No Government Control Over 
. Education? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 30, 1962 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, sev- 
eral weeks ago a firm in my district was 
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low bidder on a defense contract but was 
not awarded the contract. Upon inves- 
tigating I was told the company was not 
a responsible one. If facts warrant the 
statement, the decision was a proper one. 

Turning to education we find a com- 
pletely different situation. Here we have 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
telling trustees of Princeton University 
it knew more about operating the school 
than the trustees. The result, the trus- 
tees thumbled their noses at a $1.4 mil- 
lion loan. 

Federal aid without Federal control? 
Do not be silly. 

An editorial in the June 29 issue of 
Wall Street Journal tells the story: 

POLITICAL SCIENCE LESSON 

To those people who still think there can 
be Federal aid to education without any 
Government interference, the case of Prince- 
ton University and its three new dormitories 
may be instructive. 

For the university has refused to accept a 
$1.4 million loan from the Government, a 
loan it had negotiated through the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency to help pay for 
the dormitories. Now it is not quite clear 
why Princeton, which could hardly be called 
a needy educational institution, arranged a 
Federal loan in the first place. But it did, 
with this result: 

Under terms of the loan, construction con- 
tracts were to go to the “lowest responsible 
bidder,” whose qualifications in this instance 
seem to have been perfectly acceptable to 
the Government. The university's trustees, 
however, were not satisfied with the lowest 
bidder's credentials. 

Princeton indicated it preferred to accept 
the second lowest bidder, and when the Gov- 
ernment insisted the contract go to the 
lowest bidder, the university turned down 
the loan. 

Now it may be said that the Government 
in this case did not interfere in any way 
with the faculty or the curriculum. Yet its 
conditions plainly did interfere with the 
administration of the university. 

A number of schools are already worried 
about losing control of their academic work 
through the avalanche of Federal research 
grants. And when Washington proposes aid 
to teacher's salaries in the Nation's school 
system, it is getting close to interference 
with teaching. 

The simple fact is that the Government 
cannot give aid without Interference or con- 
trol, whether the aid goes to universities, 
municipalities, States, or farmers. Even if 
the Government didn't want to exercise con- 


+ trol, it would have to exhibit the minimum 


responsibility of overseeing the way its 
money is spent. 

All the same, some people like to pretend 
that in some areas—notably education—it's 
possible to have Federal aid free and clear. 
The Princeton story says once again that 
it’s not so, No educator should ignore this 
little lesson In political science. 


A Report by Ben G. Shapiro 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 
OF MASSACHUSETYS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 30, 1962 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 


Massachusetts Committee of Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews is one of our Na- 
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tion's great organizations in extending 
understanding and extending areas of 
agreement among our people. The re- 
sults of its constructive work in the fields 
of religion, race, and color has been out- 
standing. Its members include the most 
prominent of Massachusetts citizens. 

The success of this splendid organiza- 
tion is due mainly to the dedicated work 
of Ben G. Shapiro, secretary of this com- 
mittee. Mr. Shapiro has devoted his 
entire life in this important field. 

Each year the committee selects three 
outstanding persons to be the recipient 
of an award for outstanding contribu- 
tions to God, country, and mankind. 

On this occasion of this year's silver 
jubilee banquet, the recipients of this 
year’s awards were Miss Helen Hayes, 
Hon. Robert C. Weaver, and Danny Kaye. 
Sidney R. Rabb, prominent businessman 
and widely respected, was the toast- 
master. 

In my extension I include remarks 
made by Sidney R. Rabb, and addresses 
made by Miss Helen Hayes, and Hon. 
Robert C. Weaver, and remarks in the 
nature of a report by the committee's 
secretary, Ben G. Shapiro, as well as 
remarks made by H. D. Hodgkinson. 

A REPORT BY Ben G. SHarmo, SECRETARY, 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF CATHOLICS, 
PROTESTANTS, AND JEWS, May 10, 1962 
Mr, Toastmaster, at a moment such as 

this, when my heart fs filled with gratitude 
for all the blessings I have received over the 
years, I thank God for His guidance and in- 
spiration and for the great privilege of hay- 
ing the confidence and cooperation of so 
many wonderful friends. 

I remember those who helped organize our 
committee—great men who loved people and 
gave of their energy at a time when fighting 
for brotherhood and equality was not quite 
fashionable. 

Reverently, I recall our friends who have 
been taken to their eternal reward. We, who 
are dedicated to the lofty principles of our 
democracy, can never forget Victor A. Friend, 
Judge Abraham E. Pinansk!, Charles Francis 
Adams, Chief Justice John P. Higgins, Louis 
E. Kirstein, Dr. Karl T. Compton, Judge A. K. 
Cohen, Casper M. Grosberg, P. A. O’Connell, 
Judge Jacob J. Kaplan, and Michael T. 
Kelleher. 

I regret that two highly respected leaders 
of our committee, Ralph Eastman and John 
J. Mahoney, cannot be with us tonight. 
This work has always been a priority for 
them. 

To the members of our committee, our 
fine newspapers, television, and radio out- 
lets, how can we thank them enough for all 
their assistance and encouragement? 

To you ladies and gentlemen who attend 
our dinners, and to the wonderful people 
who help us with their financial contribu- 
tions, we are indeed grateful. 

And I cannot let this moment pass with- 
out a public word of thanks to the one per- 
son, who, more than any other, by encour- 
agement, patience, and understanding, has 
made it possible for me to contribute what 
little I may have given to this great cause, 
my devoted wife, Bell. 

This annual event provides us with a point 
in time when we can look at the condition 
of human equality. Surely, we have made 
great progress. As Americans from every 
walk of life we enjoy the privileges and the 
material benefits so abundant in our coun- 
try. In employment, housing, education, we 
have witnessed swift forward strides result- 
ing directly from the concern of our citi- 
zenry. 

Yet, we cannot afford to be complacent. 
There is much that remains to be done for 
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there still exists in our social fabric and in 
our institutions, too many obvious examples 
of second-class citizenship. 

We need to renew our efforts to stamp out 
raucous bigotry and subtle discrimination 
wherever we find it, because in a world 
tortured by tension, fighting, threat of world 
war and fear of atomic disaster, hordes of 
restless and Insecure people search every- 
where for peace of mind, for economic sta- 
bility, and for sturdy values in culture and 
religion. 

In such a situation, the entire field of 
world humanity lies fertile for good and 
fertile for evil. In such days it is possible 
for cynicism to sow a better crop of hatred. 
But if we are subborn in our faith, strong in 
our hearts, we can instead plant the healthy 
seed of brotherhood and enjoy the rich 
harvest of peace and loving kindness. 

To accomplish this, we need more than 
Upservice. We need men and women who 
will give it the same faith and the same 
loyalty that we give a religious faith; and it 
must be a faith that comes out of love rather 
than fear, out of conviction rather than 
superstition, out of a true 

I pledge to you that for so long as I 
breathe, I shall continue to act on my faith 
in the dignity of man and the indestructi- 
bility of the human spirit. Together with 
you, I shall never bow down before the 
forces of fear, prejudice, and darkness. To- 
gether we must build an atmosphere of de- 
cency, security, and peace for all people—and 
in this godly task we will prevail. 


REMARKS BY SIDNEY R. RABB 


As toastmaster of this annual dinner, I bid 
you all a warm welcome in behaf of the 
Massachusetts Committee, Catholics, Protes- 
tants, and Jews. : 

To be present at its silver jubilee celebra- 
tion is a privilege which we share tonight 
and I hope that it will leave a lasting im- 
pression on all of us here, and upon the 
vast television and radio audience which 
will join us at 9 o'clock. 

Your committee, particularly the general 
chairman, Mr. Harold Hodgkinson, and our 
indefatigable executive secretary, Mr. Ben G. 
Shapiro, have worked diligently to make this 
program interesting and educational. For 
this, I extend to them the thanks of the 
committee and I am sure that all present 
here want me to also express their 
appreciation. 

These dinners not only pay tribute each 
year to three outstanding Americans who 
have made some significant contributions 
toward brotherhood in its finer sense. But 
also in so doing provide a forum where 
men and women of good will can reaffirm 
their belief in the cause of justice, equality, 
and freedom for all men. 

Newspapers, radio and television, in addi- 
tion to education, religion and government, 
represented by their leadership here at these 
head tables carry forward in their own 
spheres the practical application of the work 
of building intergroup understanding. We 
all must agree that this voluntary group has 
contributed significantly, year in and year 
out, to the atmosphere of good will which 
we observe around us, and it has been im- 
proving continuously. 

It seems desirable, even though it may 
appear repetitious, to repeat some of the ac- 
tivities of this committee beyond the im- 
measurable effectiveness of these annual 
dinners, such as providing scholarships for 
our schoolteachers tn the development of 
good citizenship in our public schools; 
through the Tufts University Clyic Educa- 
tion Center and the School of Human Rela- 
tlons of Boston University; making funds 
available for the functioning program of the 
three faith chapels at Brandeis University; 
providing the luncheon and the honor cer- 
tificates for playground leadership, presented 
each year by the mayor of Boston, to the 
boys and girls of the elementary schools in 
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recognition of good citizenship; financing 
many thousands of reprints of articles on 
subjects related to the field of human rela- 
tions, which have been made available to 
students, teachers and others; and, for the 
past 11 years, sponsoring the annual junior 
good will dinner at Fenway Park for seniors 
in the public and parochial high schools of 
Boston who have shown Jeadership qualities. 
The dinners provide the boys with an oppor- 
tunity to view for themselves the living 
examples of brotherhood. To be present at 
one of these dinners is a thrilling and excit- 
ing experience. One of these young men 
will appear on our program tonight. 

My friends, with the complexities that 
confront our youth in these very confused 
times, any constructive means of wholesome 
education in better understanding among all 
peoples is additional support to building 
true American character. 

Twenty-five years is a short period in 
history but, on the average, more than a 
third of man's active life. The future and 
continued success of this work is dependent 
on those who. carry it on, We are hopeful 
that those who believe in assisting in this 
work will come forward and add their en- 
ergies and financial assistance to help it 
continue effectively, This committee is 
maintained by the generosity of its friends 
who want this work continued. We sin- 
cerely hope that this evening will truly do 
honor to our silver anniversary and be a 
stimulant to public-spirited believers in this 
concept to insure its future continuance. 


REMARKS BY Miss HELEN HAYES 

I am very happy and very grateful. You 
know, getting a citation for service in a good 
Cause is something I think should happen 
to everybody. It reminds you of how much 
more you might have done to deserve it. 

But to be singled out by the Massachusetts 
Committee of Catholics, Protestants, and 
Jews is something that makes me feel very 
proud. 

I have heard it said of us people of the 
theater that we do love our fellow man when 
he shows up in the theater in sufficient num- 
bers to make us aware of him and that the 
Only thing dearer to the heart of an actor 
than a cause is an audience. 

Well, be that as it may, this evening I 
have both. Among you people who are here 
With me there are deep-seated differences— 
differences of race, of creed, of the national- 
ity of your forbears, of culture, traditions, 
Political opinion. But you are all here for 
One reason, and the thing that has brought 
You together is more important to you than 
anything that might have kept you apart. 

So on this occasion the cause and the audi- 
ence are really one and the same thing. And 
that thing, that principle, I assure you, is 
very close to my heart. Booker T. Washing- 
ton put it into words when he said, “I shall 
never permit myself to stoop so low as to 
hate any man.” Henry Thoreau’s way of 
expressing it was to point out that prejudice 
is something it is never too late to give up. 
George Bernard Shaw’s manner of putting it 
Was in the line, “Hatred is the coward's re- 
venge for being intimidated.” And the Brit- 
ish statesman, Lord Acton, said of it, “The 
jaw of liberty tends to abolish the reign of 
race over race, of faith over faith, of class 
Over class. It is not the realization of a 
Political ideal; it is the discharge of a moral 
obligation.” 

A few years ago something happened 
here in your town that I saw myself and 
that I shall never forget. 

The year was 1954. And the event I wit- 
nessed in the shadow of the Bunker Hill 
Monument was the March of Dimes field 
trial of Dr. Jonas Salk's vaccine to prevent 
Paralytic polio. 

Thousands of Massachusetts children from 
Plymouth to Pittsfleld—tittle ones in the first 
three grades of school—took part in that 
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test. There may be some of you among this 
gathering who had your own youngsters 
inoculated at that time. 

I'm sure if you saw what happened in the 
schools then you were deeply moved. 
Everybody was. Here was the thrill, the 
excitement of trying out & new weapon of 
science, something at last that might really 
protect America's children from lifelong 
crippling or death, and that really might 
spare America’s parents the terror they had 
been going through each summer when 
epidemics broke out, no one could predict 
where, no one could tell against whom. 
Here was the sight of gallant little children 
marching up in long lines—even if some were 
scared, even if some did scream bloody mur- 
der—but all willing literally to let the doctor 
take a stab at them and see what happened. 
There were the blackboards in the classrooms 
with the words in childish scrawl or labored 
block letters, “Thank you, Dr. Salk.” There 
were the children in the upper grades, the 
older ones, working to keep things in order 
and take care of the small fry; there were 
the nurses and doctors, volunteering thelr 
services; and there were the women’s groups, 
of all races, all faiths, working hour after 
hour in preparing the thousands of dis- 
posable syringes, making out the mountains 
of records. 

What I am trying to convey to you is the 
memory of a moment, one of those rare, 
magical explosions of good will that bring 
everybody all out against a common danger 
or fighting side by side toward a common 

oal. 

g When this happens, it suddenly opens up 
a sparkling glimpse of the most beautiful 
thing in the world, people—people as they 
can be; people at their very wonderful best; 
people forgetting their dreary little rivalries 
and pet hates, aiming their barbs and bul- 
lets and scientific weapons not at their own 
kind but at the enemies of every man, wo- 
man, and child on earth. 

You could do that when you got together 
to wipe out a disease, because you knew the 
polio virus would strike at a white child as 
well as a black or brown or yellow one. The 
bugs don’t belleve in signs that say “white” 
and “colored.” They have no preferences 
between a man named O'Reilly and a man 
named Ginsburg. When they decide to pay 
you a visit they don't look you up in the 
social register or Dun and Bradstreet. To 
them, one side of the tracks is as good as 
the other. 

And sometimes I get awfully tired of hear- 
ing about human nature. Not about human 
beings, but about that indefinable, mysteri- 
ous, and sometimes very unlovely thing hu- 
man beings talk about when they say “you 
can't change human nature.” 

I don’t know whether you can or you 
can’t. But this I do know: It is not human 
nature to look down your nose at a neigh- 
bor because he is an Episcopalian or a Jew or 
a Catholic. It isn’t human nature to segre- 
gate schools, to discriminate in employment, 
in the equality of opportunity that goes 
right to the heart of America’s greatness as 
a nation, There may be other motives, but 
I resent the insult and the slander of those 
who try to tell me such things are part of 
my nature as a human being. I take it 
personally. I think you should. 

To these people who try to shield their 
pet hates under the umbrella of human na- 
ture—your human nature and mine—I say, 
look at your own children. They can show 
you something about human nature. Throw 
them together, all colors, nationalities, 
creeds, and watch what they do. If they are 
young enough, if they haven't lived enough 
to be poisoned by their elders, the human 
nature that is in them will always come out 
the same way. They will laugh together, play 

er, and watch out—they might even 
like each other. 

They will not, they cannot, hate each 
other because of their skin or their origin. 
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They have to be taught that kind of hate. 
It is a talent that takes years to develop. 
It can be done, but diligent parental guid- 
ance is necessary, along with years of prac- 
tice. And even then, it may not stick. 

Why? Why is this talent for hating never 
spontaneous in our children, like an apti- 
tude for music or drawing or acting? Why? 
Because it isn't what we call a gift. It isn’t 
a God-given part of human nature. If you 
believe in God, you know He never ordered 
race hate as a builtin feature of little chil- 
dren. If you believe in nature, then go and 
watch the children of different races and 
origins while they play together. I think 
you will have to conclude it's an artificial 
growth, an acquired disease, and that adults 
are the carriers. 

The Great Hebrew Prophet Isaiah said the 
wolf will live with the lamb one day, and 
when that happens, a little child shall lead 
them.” He didn’t specify a Christian child 
or a Jewish child, or a white or black one, 
or a Democrat or a Republican. Just a 
human child. And I think he really meant 
any child and ali children. And I think by 
leading he meant showing us adults the 
way to freedom from hate, freedom from our 
fears and distrust of each other, freedom 
from contempt for our own kind, freedom 
from the need to prove we are born better 
than somebody else. 

“A little child shall lead them.” Where 
are you, little child? There's an awfully 
big job for you in the world today. There 
are people, little child, millions and millions 
of people, who need you. 


REMARKS BY HON. ROBERT C. WEAVER, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOỌR,. HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE 
AGENCY 
Thank you for the citation, and for the 

kind words that have come with it. 

When you first wrote to me to tell me that 
your committee had awarded me this citation 
for an outstanding contribution in further- 
ing the American way of life I wasn't sure 
what contribution you had in mind. 

I have worked for the Federal Government, 
as a Civil servant and for the past year as a 
political appointee. I have worked for the 
city of Chicago, for New York State and the 
city of New York. I have written two books 
and scores of articles. I have taught some 
university courses. I have worked with 
foundations. And I have belonged to a lot 
of organizations, 2 

None of the things that I have done seem 
to me to have contributed any more to the 
American way of life than has been contrib- 
uted by many another American. 

Except in one way. 

I have been able to live the kind of a life 
that is very much like that of any other 
American. And there was a time when that 
could not have been true. 

A few weeks ago a freelance writer asked 
me to jot down for him some thoughts about 
what America means to me. And as I turned 
his question over in my mind I couldn't help 
but think of the that had taken 
place in our Nation's capital during the years 
I was away from that city. 

I was born and brought up in Washington. 
And all during the New Deal years I worked 
there for various Federal agencies at jobs 
concerned with opening up greater oppor- 
tunities for Negroes—in housing, in indus- 
try, and in government. But when I moved 
to Chicago in 1944 to become executive di- 
rector of the mayor’s committee on race re- 
lations, I left behind me a segregated city. 

I came back to Washington 17 years later, 
when President Kennedy appointed me ad- 
ministrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. And I found it a city 
where the walls of segregation had begun to 
crumble away. 

Today I live in an apartment where I 
could not have lived 17 years ago. I eat in 
restaurants where I could not have eaten 
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17 years ago. I attend theatres I could not 
have attended 17 years ago. I am associated 
with Negroes who hold policymaking jobs 
in government which no Negro even aspired 
to a decade and a half ago. Many barriers 
that were all around me as I grew up are no 
longer there. 

This change in the social structure of our 
Nation’s capital has come about so gradually, 
and with so little turmoil, that most Ameri- 
cans are not even aware of it. But for Ne- 
groes who have lived through these changes 
they have been a revolution. And to me 
they are a symbol of the meaning of 
America, 

America means to me a country with a 
social and political structure capable of 
peaceful change. And that, to me, is the 
essence of democracy. 

Throughout history men have sought to 

order among them by erecting social 
and political structures that reflected In in- 
stitutional forms the power and morality of 
the moment. Most of these institutional 
forms were incapable of change, and when 
the time came that they could no longer 
contain the shifting forces of the commu- 
nity they were shattered by violence. 

America was founded by a revolution. 
And its unity was forged in the heat of 
what was really another revolution, the 
Civil War. 

But from those two conflicts emerged, and 
still emerging, a system of law, and respect 
for law, that is unique in its capacity for 


peaceful change. 

The changes that have taken place in 
America within my lifetime are so vast, 80 
controversial, and so fundamental that in 
almost any other country they would have 
been accompanied by extensive violence and 
bloodshed. 

Yet in America they have caused moments 
of violence so rare, so widely separated, and 
so unusual that each one is greeted with 
shock and condemnation. 

It is the capacity for change that keeps 
American society alive. And it is the hope 
for change that motivates most of those 
Americans who have not yet had the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy what we call the American 
life. 

With all that has been accomplished, we 
are still a long way from having eliminated 
racial and religious discrimination in this 
country. It still exists in education, in em- 
ployment, in access to public recreation 
facilities, and in housing. And not only in 
the South. 

Here and there individuals, like myself, 
have been able to break out of many of the 
discriminatory patterns in certain parts of 
the Nation and achieve a life that is close 
to the life we like to believe all Americans 
enjoy. j 

It would be a mistake to believe, however, 
that because these few have been able to do 
so the same opportunities are open to all. 
They are not. 

I grew up in a family that had already 
achieved middle-class status. Both of my 
parents were educated and it was accepted, 
without question. that my brother and I 
would go to college. The children of my 
parents’ friends had similar backgrounds 
and horizons. 

‘Thus, I started life with values, and goals 
that were those of most middle-class Ameri- 
cans, regardless of their racial or religious 
background. Despite my color, I enjoyed ad- 
vantages superior to those of most youth of 
30 or 40 years ago. 

The number of Negroes of my generation 
who were as fortunate as I, was not large. 
The number in the generation now coming 
to maturity is larger, but not much. 

There is a great concern in America among 
sociologists, social workers, political scien- 
tists, and others of that ilk, about the slow 
development of a middle class among Ne- 
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groes. There are those who seize on this 
slowness as evidence of racial inferiority. 
There are those who seek to overcome this 
slowness as though that could establish 
racial equality. 

Both are in error. 

The great mass of Negroes in this country 
have not accepted middle-class values and 
goals because it would be meaningless for 
them to do so. 

What is the good of fine grades in school, 
if one questions his opportunity for a higher 
education? z 

What is the good of a higher education, if 
in the community one knows many who are 
well prepared remain underemployed? 

What is the good of thrift if work is uncer- 
tain or one is prohibited from buying å 
decent home or living in a neighborhood 
of his choice? 

What is the good of an interest in commu- 
nity affairs if one, regardless of his personal 
attainments, seems to be denied an effective 
role in those affairs? 

What is the good of a taste for golf, swim- 
ming or sailing if one is not permitted to 
use public recreation facilities and is un- 
welcome in private ones? 

What is the good of an appreciation of the 
theater, museums, libraries, or restaurants, 
if one either lacks the means of patronizing 
them, or if able to pay the tab is refused ad- 
mission to such places? 

These are questions many Negroes ask 
themselves, consciously or unconsciously. 
And many of them decide that it just isn’t 
worth the trouble to try to achieve middle- 
class status. 

That attitude will change not by seeing 
a few isolated examples of Negroes who have 
achieved that status, which today we iden- 
tify with “the American way of life.” It 
will change only as Negroes are convinced 
that the rewards of the American way of 
life are available to all those willing to make 
the sacrifices to attain it. 

Obviously, this is a two-way street, in- 
volving a great amount of self-improvement 
on the part of individual Negroes and by 
the communities in which they reside as 
well as an accelerated acceptance of non- 
whites in the mainstream of American life. 
The first is, in large measure, a function 
of the second. 

This is a change which I have watched 
taking place slowly in America during my 
lifetime. And it is a change which I hope 
I will live to see advance much further. 


REMARKS OF H. D. HODGKINSON 


On the good-will front, it is not often in 
the life of a great city that so many people 
owe so much to one man, who, for a quarter 
of a century, alone, singlehandedly, with 
no personal financial reward, has set in 
effective action numerous activities on the 
good-will front. It is fitting that there 
should by an outpouring of tributes tonight 
to this great citizen of Boston, Ben Shapiro. 


A Prayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 30, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
in the appendix of the Rrecorp an edi- 
torial from the Vicksburg (Miss.) Eve- 
ning Post entitled “A Prayer.” 


June 30 


I feel that this article is highly ap- 
propriate at this time because of the 
recent Supreme Court decision which 
declared unconstitutional nondenomi- 
national, noncompulsory prayer in the 
New York public schools. This six man 
edict has the effect of supressing and 
perhaps eventually destroying com- 
pletely our religious heritage which has 
been so much a part of the birth and 
development of our free and democratic 
society. 

The editorial follows: 

From the Vicksburg Evening Post, 
June 26, 1962] 


A PRAYER 


Dear God, the very foundations of this Na- 
tion were shaken yesterday. America, the 
land upon which Thou hast showered Thy 
choicest blessings, has now been told its 
children can no longer pray to Thee. Six 
little men have been so warped in their judg- 
ment, they have not only turned their backs 
upon Thee, but have deigned to impose their 
twisted ideas upon millions and millions of 
Americans who still rely upon Thee and place 
their trust in Thee. 

We pray Thee, almighty and gracious God, 
that Thy mercy will be directed toward those 
whose callous and teful acts could 
bring Thy wrath down upon them. They 
speak for only a small proportion of the 
American people. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of Americans love Thee and look to 
Thee for guidance and for comfort. 

Though the little men have rendered a de- 
cision that it is unconstitutional to pray to 
Thee in our public schools, their words will 
fall upon a stunned people who remember 
the immortal words of our Declaration of In- 
dependence. In the opening paragraph of 
that revered document, our forefathers, who 
bullt this Nation, with Thy help, under our 
Constitution, began: “When, in the course 
of human events, it becomes necessary for 
one people to dissolve the political bonds 
which have connected them with another, 
and to assume among the powers of the 
earth, the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature's 
God entitle them. * * *” And in the sec- 
ond paragraph, “We hold these truths to be 
self-evident, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their creator with 
certain unalienable rights. * * % Our fore- 
fathers spoke to Thee, and had recourse to 
Thee; why not our children? 

We pray Thee, almighty and eternal God, 
that the wrong which has been dealt Thee 
by the little men, be not long in being 
righted. And we pray Thee Thou wilt give 
to Thy people the strength and the courage 
to clean out those in high places, who have 
so denied Thee, so that this Nation can, once 
again, without restriction, and unashamedly, 
give to Thee the reverence and the respect 
which is Thy due, and so that our children 
will not be denied the wonderful privilege 
of invoking Thy name in our classrooms. 

And we pray Thee, dear God, that as the 
six little men, in the name of separation of 
church and state, have actually made ours 
an atheistic state, thus bringing untold glee 
to the capitals of the godless communistic 
world, let Thy strength and wisdom flow into 
Thy loyal servants, so they might rise up in 
universal anger and demand the restoration 
of their own rights, which have been so 
fiagrantly cast aside by the little men. 

Almighty God of the universe, the Creator 
of all things, our hope and our comforter, 
sustain us in this dark hour. O God of jus- 
tice, seek out in the hearts of those who 
would betray Thee, a spark of reason, and 
deem to change those hearts. Hear the 
prayer of the millions who look to Thee, and 
make their faith in Thee even stronger be- 
cause of this tragic slight to Thee. And, 
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finally, dear God, judge not Thy people in 
America, by the scattering few, who would 
deny Thy children the right to petition to 
Thee. Thy divine Son said, “Suffer little 
Children to come unto me.” Six little men 
have said, “They shall not come.” May Thy 
might and power prevail for our children 
and for our Nation. 

These we ask of Thee, in humble supplica- 
tion and with sorrowing hearts. We beg of 
Thee the fulfillment of Thine own prayer, 
“Thy will be done, on earth, as it is in 
heaven,” in our own America, 


Rockefeller Spared Rebuff on Farm Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 30, 1962 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, our 
Colleague, Congressman SAMUEL S. STRAT- 
TON, had proposed an amendment which 
would undoubtedly have benefited the 
milk farmers of upstate New York, but 
unfortunately because of ẹ political 
Power play, the Republican Congressmen 
from that area were unable to vote for 
the amendment. 

This is most unfortunate, and is an- 
Other instance of politics interfering 
With sound legislation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am enclosing, herewith, a copy of an ar- 
ticle which appeared in the Watertown 
Times of June 26. 

The article follows: 

RocxkrereLLeER SPARED REDUFF ON FaRM BILL 
(By Alan S. Emory) 

Wasuinoton, June 25,—Gov. Nelson A. 
Rockefeller was spared an embarrassing re- 
buf by the New York House Republican 
delegation last week, thanks to a parliamen- 
my technicality during debate on the farm 


The entire upstate congressional group was 
Prepared to vote for an amendment spon- 
sored by Representative SAMUEL S. STRATTON, 
Democrat, of Schenectady, but opposed by 
the Governor and his agriculture commis- 
sioner, Don J. Wickham. 

The Stratton amendment would have 
Specifically authorized the compensatory 
Payment requirement of the New York-New 
Jersey milk marketing order that was thrown 
dut by the Supreme Court 3 weeks ago, The 
Payments had been required from handlers 
Outside the marketing area for milk they 
Sold inside the marketing area and were de- 
Signed to provide stable prices and protec- 
tion from cheap outside milk. 

When the Stratton amendment came up, 
it was after 6 p.m. Thursday, and the House 

voted not to permit any debate or ex- 
Planation of any additions to the bill. 

The vote on the payments was by voice, 
With no Member required to stand or other- 
Wise show how he stood on the provision. 

At least one Republican, Representative 
Howard W. Rosson, of Owego, said flatly he 
favored the Stratton amendment. Repre- 
_Sentative ALExanper PN, Republican, of 

ca, told Mr. Srratron he would have gone 

On record as favoring it, and so would most 
Of ths colleagues. 

Mr. STRATTON sald he had indications Rep- 


Representative JonN V. Linpsay, Republi- 
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can, of Manhattan, who is Governor Rocke- 
feller’s main political spokesman in Wash- 
ington, said Mr. Srrarron had helped to de- 
feat his amendment by making it a political 
issue, but even he conceded the Republican 
Members from the milk areas * * * favored 
it.” 

Representative CHARLES GOODELL, Repub- 
lican, of Jamestown, declared, “I supported 
Mr. Srnarron’s amendment, along with my 
New York Republican colleagues.” 

However, because of the House rule 
shutting off debate these comments, 
though printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, were never uttered at all. As Mr. 
GoopELL put it, “I deplore the fact that an 
amendment as important as that * * * could 
not * * be explained. Mr. STRATTON was 
not permitted to say a single word.” He 
said written remarks were “a poor substi- 
tute for the spoken word” and Congressmen 
could not read what the amendment's 
sponsor had to say until they saw it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the day after the vote 
had been taken. 

Because of this strange turn of events, 
Mr. Linpsay’s remarks referring to Demo- 
crats having voted against the Stratton 
amendment appeared in print several para- 
graphs before the Recorp showed the vote 
had been taken. 

Governor Rockefeller and Commissioner 
Wickham had argued against compensatory 
payment legislation as part of the farm bill, 
urging a delay until after a special five-man 
committee named to study the problem had 
conferred with Agriculture Secretary Orville 
L. Freeman Tuesday. 

This, ironically, put the Governor in the 
position of siding with Secretary Freeman, 
n former Governor of Minnesota, and other 
midwesterners who fought the payment 
amendment, and opposing the New York 
Republicans in the House who wanted the 
amendment approved. Without a standing 
or rollcall vote, however, this will never ap- 
pear on the record, 

Mr. Lrnpsay said Mr. Srrarron had raised 
a “false political issue“ by his charges of 
indifference against the Governor, saying 
Mr. Rockefeller wanted to solve the milk 
order problem with the cooperation of Sec- 
retary Freeman. 

„If it should turn out that legislation is 
needed,” he said, “it will be done by a 
separate bill,” but he considered the need 
“doubtful.” This put him in opposition to 
most of the Agriculture Department's dairy 
experts, who say flatly legislation is the only 
way to restore the situation to what it was 
before the Supreme Court decision. They 
claim no administrative change in the mar- 
keting order will be as good as the one the 
Court threw out. 

Mr. STRATTON, a candidate for Governor 
himself, hit hard at Secretary Freeman's 
statement that a serious division” existed 
within the dairy industry on the issue. The 
division is not in New York, he declared, 
since all major dairy cooperatives have ap- 
pealed for prompt relief from Washington 
from the economic threat posed by the Court 
ruling. 

The division, he said, stems from “those 
outside New York * * * who now view this 
Court decision as ea fresh opportunity on 
their part to move into the New York milk 
market. They [Midwest producers] 
hope the whole New York order will break 
down in the wake of the Court decision.” 
He termed “ridiculous” Commissioner Wick- 
nam's statement that New York dairy farm- 
ers did not know how they felt about the 
Stratton amendment. 

A rolicall, or even a standing vote, show- 
ing how the Congressmen felt on the issue, 
would have spotlighted the division be- 
tween the Governor and his fellow New York 
Republicans in a way that could have proved 
embarrassing in the State campaign this 
year. ö 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS: 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I place in the Record a timely and 
thoughtful statement by the Senator- 
from New York, the Honorable KEN- 
NETH KEATING. 

This is a matter of great concern both 
to Republicans and to all citizens, Inde- 
pendents, Democrats, and apathetics. 

The statement follows: 

A New REPUBLICAN OFFENSIVE 
(By Hon, KENNETH B. KEATING, of New York) 


Tomorrow a group of distinguished Repub- 
licans will make a pilgrimage to Gettysburg, 
Pa. Overlooking the grassy battlefield im- 
mortalized by the first Republican President, 
Abraham Lincoln, they will confer with our 
most recent Republican President, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 

Their objective: to map strategy for the 
complex modern battlefield on which today’s 
political wars are fought and to develop a 
newer and stronger base of Republican 
power, the “all Republican conference,” in 
an effort to wrest a degree of political and 
public relations initiative from the Demo- 
crats. 

How well this is done can determine the 
thrust and affect the outcome of the Repub- 
lican effort this November. And on the pivot 
of 1962 turns hope for a Republican come- 
back in 1964. 

In military terms Republicans are storm- 
ing a fortified position from the base of a 
cuf, A staggering prospect, but in my 
opinion, an achievable one. 

At Gettysburg, General Elsenhower's 
guests will be acutely aware that Democrats 
hold two towering advantages: They possess 
the levers of political power residing in a 
4-year lease on 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue 
and congressional majorities standing at 
about 2 to 1 in the Senate and 3 to 2 in 
the House of Representatives. They have 
shown, moreover, an enthusiastic aptitude 
for pressing those levers in a manner to 
produce thunderous chords of publicity. 

In the tug of war for the minds and hearts 
of America’s voters, propaganda is a mighty 
weapon. It can develop issues. It can win 
elections, No one realizes this more clearly, 
or personifies it more uniquely, than the 
present incumbent of the White House. 
Polling Congressmen for their evaluation of 
him after 1 year In office, a well-known news 
magazine found bipartisan respect for the 
Kennedy public relations flair. A consensus, 
in fact, considered it his prime asset. 

A normal week’s crop of headlines, radio 
and television newscasts underscores the 
dominance of the personable, populous, peri- 
patetic and publicity conscious First Family. 
Horses, dogs, children, yachts, movie colony 
buddies, and gala society events create as 
much or more news copy than governmental 
endeavor, and in the final tally probably 
constitute a political “plus.” 

Contrast this with the tiny band of elected 
Republicans, lacking the White House control 
tower, seriously understaffed in Congress and 
hamstrung by financial woes. 

The imbalance is unhealthy, It is not so 
much a threat to Republican strength, al- 
though that unquestionably exists, as it is to 
national well-being. How can Americans, 
called upon resolve critical foreign and do- 
mestic issues, perform as thoughtful, in- 
formed voters without exposure to all views, 
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without no-holds-barred intellectual cross- 
fire via the mass media? 

Blame for the current information gap 
rests on the doorsteps of both parties and 
the press. Together, by default or intent, we 
have created a Democratic communications 
colossus straddling the Potomac, its giant 
shadow looming from Bangor to Honolulu, 

Is there 2 Republican course of action to 
counter effectively our minority status in the 
public relations battle and ultimately reverse 
the political tides? Indeed there is. 

Before suggesting directions Republicans 
might consider, it is important to separate 
mentally what a party is and what it seems 
to be on the Nation's front pages and TV 
screens. The most brilliant public rela- 
tions effort can only temporarily boost a 
political party which does not truly serve 
the people. Action makes news, but only to 
the extent that a political party generates 
constructive action will it obtain long-term 
propaganda value, or, put another way, con- 
sistent support at the polis, for itself and 
its candidates. 

“You do not go into politics to get some- 
thing,” one of the most successful politicians 
I know once confided. “You enter politics 
to help.” He had touched the nerve of 
political wisdom, the essence of winning 
elections, the secret of creating a favorable 
response. From time to time this principle 
is violated and voters are hoodwinked by 
slogans versus substance, but not over the 
long haul. 

The challenge, and the obligation, 
Republicans is to communicate their more 
responsible and frequently more complex 
party positions. It is relatively simple to 
convey a politically expedient message. It 
is infinitely more difficult to develop the 
case for America’s long-term good. Yet 
that is what must be done. And it must 
be done well enough to outclass oversimpli- 
fied “good guys versus bad guys” propaganda, 
a Democratic specialty born in the days of 
the New Deal. 

President Harry Truman, in two expedient 
words, tagged a Republican Congress “do 
nothing” as he whistlestopped to victory in 
1948. The tag disintegrates when one recalls 
that the 80th Congress, among other things, 
authorized the Marshall plan, passed the 
Defense Unification Act, cut taxes, and bal- 
anced the Federal budget for the first time 
in 17 years. Refuting such a slogan takes 
thought, words, and the will to resist the 
pat political phrase in the interest of re- 
sponsibility. 

Americans, it seems to me, are outgrowing 
their receptivity to sloganeering. Many find 
it insulting. The mental age of the average 
voter, I hold, has risen far above the oft- 
quoted 12 years. A hunger for political ideas 
appears to be invigorating the Nation at this 
moment when Government leaders offer so 
little that is exciting or provocative. 

Those who expected a refreshing shower 
of new ideas from the administra- 
tion are wallowing in the tepid waters of 
‘warmed-over spending schemes from the 
thirties and wading through eloquently 
repetitive mimeographed messages from the 
White House. Unemployment, Cuba, and 
discrimination, so passionately and critically 
inveighed against during the campaign, are 
still with us. 

Tt follows that Republicans have a mag- 
nificent opportunity for creative, meaning- 
ful answers, In today’s world, these will not 
be simple. The population rush to Amer- 
ica’s cities produces slums and crime. Our 
farmers shoulder new burdens brought on 
by overproduction and foreign competition. 
Such problem weeds fiower into political is- 
sues, and on such issues elections are won 
or lost. 

In light of these and many other deeply 
held convictions, I wrote Senator Tarusron 
B. Morron, then chairman of the Republi- 
can National Committee, after the narrow 


for 
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Nixon-Lodge defeat. in November 1960. I 
proposed an “all-Republican conferer.ce” to 
serve as a top-level party public relations 
and advisory body. The idea has collected 
support and now is coming to fruition un- 
der the leadership of the current chairman, 
Representative WiLLIAM E. MILLER of New 
York. 

As a result, General Eisenhower will play 
host at this first strategy session to a wide 
spectrum of Republican officialdom, from 
former Vice President Nixon through an ar- 
ray of erstwhile Cabinet officials, agency 
heads, diplomats, Governors, congressional, 
and political leaders. 

Bracketed into ARC will be the 12-man 
congressional team, of which I am a mem- 
ber, which recently produced a declaration 
of principles,” hailed in many quarters as 
the Republican 1962 campaign platform. 

ARC Is expected to become, in a sense, the 
microphone for those principles. It is my 
eager hope that such a body, adequately 
staffed, will provide a new forum and a ring- 
ing new voice to clarify, dramatize, and pub- 
licize affirmative Republican positions and 
to challenge the opposition. 

A key word in this projection, however, 
is staff.“ Few people outside Washington 
realize the need for researchers, lawyers, in- 
vestigators, writers, and other technical aids 
to study, develop, and publicize party posi- 
tions. Officials demands, endlessly devouring 
the days and nights of our lawmakers, place 
qualified assistance at a premium. 

Behind the scenes, a Capitol ferment on 
this very point could erupt into a sizzling 
political issue. The number of professional 
staffers assigned to majority and minority 
members of the 30-odd committees which 
do the hard-core work of Senate and House 
recently triggered a Republican-Democrat 
feud when a head count revealed the Repub- 
licans severely sho . While Con- 
gress itself splits roughly into two-thirds 
Democrats and one-third Republicans, Sen- 
ate committee staffs are about 12 to 1 and 
House counterparts 14 to 1 Democratic. 

Cut off its professional aides and a party 
can be rendered mute. Republicans, there- 
fore, find themselves victimized by the glar- 
ing inmbalance and deprived of a vital con- 
duit for communicating with America. 

Keenly aware that they were slashing a 
political jugular, Democrats recently, by a 
straight party line vote, killed a measure to 
raise the Republican staff ratio initiated by 
Senator Cart Curtis of Nebraska and my- 
self, On the House side, the fight led by 
able Representative Tuomas B. Curtis of 
Missouri is fiercer and the stakes larger. 
The Republican bill in the House would open 
the way for minority Members to obtain up 
to 40 percent of a given committee’s profes- 
sional and clerical staff. 

While no Democrat has challenged its 
merits, a stone wall of opposition has been 
thrown up. The situation, of course, is in- 
tolerable for Republicans, but thus far has 
received relatively little notice in the press. 
The one columnist who has seen fit to hit 
it hard calls it a scandal of national pro- 
portions” which goes to the “very vitals of 
our two-party system.” 

Here, it seems to me, is issue No. 1 for 
the all-Republican conference. 

Given proper staff in Congress, buttressed 
by a well-staffed Republican National Com- 
mittee and ARC, plus long overdue Repub- 
lican staffing in the big metropolitan cen- 
ters, our party will possess the men and ma- 
chinery to develop issues properly and take 
its case to the people. 

To attract the allegiance of thoughtful 
persons, it is important that we crystallize 
how we differ from Democrats. 

Any attempt to identify us with a philos- 
ophy of privilege or inertia is historically 
inaccurate. We Republicans are not Tories. 
In terms of the great division of political 
opinion which occurred in the 17th century, 
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the Republican Party springs from the Whig, 
rather than the Tory, branch. Our Whig 
ancestors fought for freedom in the Ameri- 
can Revolution against the Tory brand of 
absolutism. 

What, then, is Republican philosophy in 
terms of 20th century America? No party 
has a prouder set of credentials, for ours are 
principles resting upon human values no 
less than commonsense. 

Republicans have no cleavage on the great 
concept of equal rights for all citizens, re- 
gardless of race or color. 

Republicans, maturely aware of the wel- 
fare of future generations, support Govern- 
ment thrift to avoid saddling those to come 
with debt and taxes. 

Republicans, on the record, have shown 
understanding and practical know-how in 
programs of health care, social security, and 
education. 

Republicans, on the record, have kept the 
Nation at peace. 

Two-thirds of the tax cuts since 1913 have 
been granted by Republicans. 

To spell out clearly the meaning of these 
contrasts with the opposition, we must en- 
gage in a battle against cliches, Surely no 
political party could do greater service to the 
Nation than to discredit the cliche mentality 
in politics. I cite a few samples which have 
been parlayed into household words and 
gains at the polis: 

The Hoover depression: Walter Lippman 
has written, “All the main features of the 
Roosevelt program were anticipated by Mr. 
Hoover.” Hoover's efforts at reform—in 
banking, new security issues, regulation of 


-power companies, and revision of railway 


regulations—were blocked by Democrats in 
the House of Representatives, 

Those rich Republicans: Republicans, it is 
fortunately true, have Nelson Rockefeller. 
Democrats have Averell Harriman, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, “Soapy” Williams, John F. Ken- 
nedy, Lyndon Johnson, Senators Joseph 
Clark and Robert Kerr, Neil Staebler, and 
many other millionaires. 

Let's get this country moving again: Dur- 
ing the 2 years in which President Eisen- 
hower had a Congres of his own party. 
Republicans established the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, passed the 
St. Lawrence Seaway law, granted history's 
biggest tax cut, brought peace in Korea, ex- 
tended social security to 10 million persons 
and unemployment compensation to 4 mil- 
lion, and wrote a vocational rehabilitation 
law which continues to bring new lives and 
new jobs to hundreds of thousands of handi- 
capped persons each year. 

Nothing remotely comparable has come out 
of the last 18 months, during which the 
President has had overwhelming Democratic 
majorities in the Congress. 

Republican obstructionists: The recently 
passed manpower retraining law, first meas- 
ure to hold real hope for our unemployed, 18 
essentially a Republican measure and at this 
writing the only law of significance passed 
this year. Obstructionism has come only 
from Democrats filibustering against civil 
rights legislation. 

In evolving specific positions, I urge that 
every Republican measure his own stands 
against the basic tenets I have spelled out— 
a progressive posture on civil rights, Gov- 
ernment economy and lower taxes, Coopera- 
tive and practical Federal-State assistance 
programs, and a foreign policy based on firm- 
ness and military strength. 

One of our shortcomings has been a ten- 
dency of some Republicans to hang these 
principles on the wall like a “God Bless Our 
Home” cross-stitch sampler. The acid test 
for our party will come in the vigor with 
which we apply these principles, the fierce- 
ness with which we fight for them, the elo- 
quence with which we utter them. 

Certainly it has not been lost upon the 
Nation that the 1960 Republican platform 
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Pledge on civil rights is honest and practical, 
that Republicans—in contrast to the ad- 
ministration—introduced bills to implement 
it and worked hard for legislation. We 
should continue to emphasize this issue. 

In contrast, the Nation never has fully 
realized the soundness and good sense of 
Republican farm proposals. More work needs 
to be done here. The wild attacks on former 
Agriculture Secretary Benson obscured the 
fact that Eisenhower's farm proposals were 
killed by the Democratic Congress, thus de- 
Priving the Nation of practical firsthand ex- 
Perience with them. Republicans must do a 
continuing job of highlighting the regimen- 
tation the administration’s proposals place 
On the farmer, the unemployment it will 
breed, the reduction in farm income, rise in 
Consumer prices and bloated bureaucracy 
Which are bound to follow. 

Republicans, in my opinion, should work 
for tax relief in a variety of service areas— 
Costs of medical and hospital insurance, costs 
Of education—to help make these available 
to every American. 

Republicans must work aggressively to 
tighten and enforce State election statutes 
to eliminate fraud and te instances of 
fraud. In this they should be able to count 
on wide support from nonpartisan civic 
groups, 

Republicans under no circumstances 
should misrepresent our Nation as second- 
best in prestige or military might in order to 
achieve political gain. 

Republicans should continue to stand for 

ess in foreign policy. The details of 
such policy should not become political 
campaign fodder but it must be obvious 
to all that firmness in Cuba, Berlin and 

would haye better served the national 
interest. 

Republicans should favor a system of 
Priorities in foreign aid, giving preference 
to those nations whose principles resemble 
most closely those of the free world. 

Republicans should work toward a Federal 

ernment which serves, rather than domi- 
Dates, the people. 

Far from academic generalities, these are 
Stirring battle cries, which can rally men and 
Women who genuinely seek good government, 
and which can win elections. 

From now on, in my opinion, the national 
Party in power should be called upon to 
Justify its record biennially. A series of 
debates between the Democratic and Re- 
Publican national chairmen, patterned after 
the Nixon-Kennedy confrontations in 1960, 
Would serve the public interest, clarify the 
Position of the “outs,” and force the “ins” 
to justify their use of the power granted 

the electorate. If Democratic Chairman 
Balley is unwilling to debate Representative 
Muur in 1962—and there have been such 
tions—another Democratic protagonist 
Should be put forward. 

Fighting cliches also takes manpower. I 
Propose that the Republican Party recruit 
about 500 highly intelligent young men and 
Women, train them carefully in Republican 
Principles, debate and public speaking, then 
assign them to the States to train in turn 
new party leaders and workers and to seek 
Out candidate talent at all levels. 

National political committees suffer from 
& power gap. Their responsibility—to build 
Party organization yearround in order to 
Win elections at campaign time—is not 
Matched by their authority, for rarely do 

€y create or build issues. Issue impact 
Comes from lawmakers in Congress. Every 
Statement on taxes, agriculture, foreign pol- 
icy or other current issues by a party chair- 
man automatically alienates some of his 
Tegional troops. His tendency, therefore, is 

shy away from the very matters which 
deeply motivate voters and indulge in vitu- 
Perative buckshot of one kind or another. 

These political realities can be outflanked 
by closer cooperation between the national 
Committee and Members of Congress. The 
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chairman, for example, could help to inspire 
and organize congressional task forces of 
members with common interests. Last year 
50 Republican House Members engaged 25 
college professors to study and develop, 
among other things, remedies for structural 
unemployment in the United States The 
results—recommendations probing deeper 
and offering sounder courses of action than 
anything put forward by the Kennedy ad- 
ministration. The Democratic Congress has 
dragged its feet in acting upon them. 

In the uphill struggle to better display 
Republican positions, normal news coverage 
is not enough. Publicity should be backed 
with paid advertising in newspapers, maga- 
zines, posters, car cards, radio and television. 
A regular weekly Republican telecast could 
put the party's story before the Nation in a 
dramatic and courageous way. 

Labor, youth, intellectuals and the small 
businessman were prime targets of Britain's 
Conservative Party, when in 5 short years, 
it rocketed back to power from a po- 
sition less promising than that held by the 
Republicans. Study of techniques used in 
the Tory resurgence will offer clues to higher 
Republican scores at the polls. 

It would be naive to assume that Re- 
publicans can effect major organization 
buildups or shifts in public image with- 
out substantial outlays of money. Re- 
publicans must go to the people, launch- 
ing a strenuous door-to-door campaign for 
funds. In 1960 34 million voters chose the 
Republican ticket. If only 5 million of these 
pledged $1 per month or $12 per year to the 
national headquarters, the financial worries 
of the Republicans would be over. 

In “The Making of the President, 1960” 
Theodore H. White had this to say of the 
Republican Party: 

“This is the party that abolished slavery, 
wrote the first laws of civil service, passed the 
first antitrust, railway control, consumer- 
protective and conservation legislation, and 
then led America, with enormous diplomatic 
skill, out into that posture of global leader- 
ship and responsibility we now so desperately 
try to maintain.” 

Such a party is worth fighting for. 

If these comments seem to exhort Repub- 
licans, they are no less an exhortation to all 
voters. When a mature, responsible political 
party puts forward thoughtful proposals for 
good government, Americans are called upon 
to reciprocate with what is best in them- 
selves, to abandon the political platitudes by 
which many of us have lived, to shun the 
slick and the expedient, to think long and 
carefully about what is best for America. 

At his news conference this week, Presi- 
dent Kennedy complained about the lack of. 
Republican support for his legislative pro- 
gram. In my judgment, Republicans are 
more than willing to join in any coalition 
for the public interest. 

This is what the President should be work- 
ing for if he wants action on a program for 
America rather than partisan issues for the 
November election. There is no reason for 
Republicans to swallow whole every detail of 
the President’s legislative recommendations. 
We have shown on more than one occasion 
that we will back sound proposals regardless 
of their origin. If the President prefers to 
use Republicans as scapegoats for the failure 
of his legislative program in an overwhelm- 
ing Democratic Congress, that is his preroga- 
tive. I believe he would achieve far more 
for the Nation if he took positive steps to 
work with Republicans on these vital ques- 
tions in order to obtain the best possible 
program. 

The all Republican conference is proof that 
Republicans are determined to play a con- 
structive role in building a sound and pro- 
gressive future for Americans. Let the Pres- 
ident meet us part way, and he will find 
much less to complain about in the per- 
formance of both parties in solving our 
Nation's problems. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
for inclusion in the Record an article 
from the June 24, 1962, issue of the Los 
Angeles Times, by Times Washington 
Bureau Chief Robert Hartmann, which 
I believe may be of interest to the Con- 
gress. The article discusses a proposal 
which could place far-reaching controls 
over the economy: 


DEFENSE Jon Pay CEILINGS FEDERAL GOAL 


(By Robert Hartmann, Times Washington 
bureau chief) 


WASHINGTON ;—President Kennedy’s budg- 
et director told Congress Friday the admin- 
istration is studying a way to put ceilings 
on the salaries paid top executives and ex- 
perts of defense firms doing billions of dol- 
lars worth of business with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

David E. Bell, Director of the Budget and 
a key White House adviser, suggested that 
some private research and development sal- 
aries above $25,000 might be controlled by 
administrative order as part of the contract- 
making power of executive agency heads. 

The salary fixing, if and when invoked, 
could have wide-ranging repercussions in 
southern Oalifornia’s sprawling ace 
and defense research and development in- 
dustry. 

Evasions by the way of fringe benefits, ex- 
pense allowances, and stock option plans will 
be covered under the regulations, which are 
currently being drafted by the Budget Bu- 
reau along with the Labor Department's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Times 
learned. 


ALREADY IN WORKS 


“We have already also begun preliminary 
work within the Bureau on the means of 
establishing controls over salaries and re- 
lated benefits for contractors where competi- 
tive bidding does not prevail,” Bell told the 
legislators. “On the question of cost-reim- 
bursement policies, we are about to pass 
from the factfinding stage to the policymak- 
ing stage.” 

Bell, testifying for the second day before 
the House Military Operations Subcommittee 
headed by Representative CHET HOLIPIELD, 
Democrat of Montebello, conceded under 
questioning that many defense and space 
firms—whose chief or only customer is 
Uncle Sam—would have no alternative but 
to accept the contract with federally im- 
posed salary scales or “fold up shop.” 

Under questioning by the subcommittee 
counsel, Herbert Roback, Bell said “we think 
the Government should place a limit on sal- 
aries it would reimburse a contractor for.” 
Companies could, presumably, augment this 
sum as much as they chose out of the profit 
portion of their contract—but few stock- 
holders would applaud this. 

According to figures supplied by the Bell 
study, 76.4 percent of all executives of major 
private firms doing research and develop- 
ment for Federal agencies are paid over $25,- 
000 a year, and 3.9 percent over $50,000. 
Among technical specialists and engineers, 
roughly half would be subject to any over- 
$25,000 ceiling. 

The sensational salary-fixing sleeper was 

in a special Budget Bureau study 
submitted to President Kennedy last April 
30 by Bell, a former southern California and 
Harvard economist, and signed also by Sec- 
retary of Defense McNamara, Space Adminis- 
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trator James E. Webb, Civil Service Com- 
mission Chairman John W. Macy, Jr., Chair- 


of the National Science Foundation and 
Jerome B. Weisner, White House science ad- 
viser. The policy outlined by Beil would 
presumably apply to research and develop- 
ment contracts made with private profit and 
nonprofit corporations by all these agencies. 

It apparently escaped public attention at 
the time, and news reports of the study, 
which Mr. Kennedy submitted to Congress 
with his strong endorsement, stressed the 
raising of Federal salaries in the upper civil 
service and technical brackets to bring them 
closer to comparable responsibilities in pri- 
yate industry. 

SHIFT IN. EMPHASIS 

But the President noted that the recom- 
mendations included some “improvements 
which can and will be undertaken by the ex- 
ecutive branch under existing authority.” 

Bell told the Hoxtrte.p subcommittee that 
“the major Initiative and responsibility for 
promoting and financing research and de- 
velopment in this country has shifted from 
private enterprise to the Government.” 

He said Federal expenses in this field sky- 
rocketed from about $100 million a year be- 
fore World War II to more than 61 billion 
in 1950 and to an estimated outlay of 812.4 
billion in fiscal 1963, the latter figure about 
two-thirds of the total research and deyelop- 
ment spending in the United States. 

Of this, the Budget Director said, 80 per- 
cent will be spent under contracts entered 
into with private institutions and enter- 
prises, including many industries which de- 
pend not on the competitive commercial 
market, but on sales to the Government.” 

Among other things, Bell said, the admin- 
istration agency heads proposed “to provide 
for controls over the salaries and related 
benefits received by persons employed in the 
private sector on federally financed research 
and development work.” 

Where competitive bidding is inadequate, 
the Budget Director said, private contractors 
should be reimbursed only for “reasonable 
compensation costs” and the yardstick used 
should be the same as for Federal civilian 
employees under President Kennedy's pro- 
posed increases—comparability to similar 
jobs in the private economy. 

“Where the comparability standard is difi- 
cult to develop—say above the $25,000 salary 
level—salaries should be personally approved 
by an officer reporting directly to the respon- 
sible agency head,” Bell said. 

This presumably would vest final word on 
how much the president or chief engineer 
of a firm could recelye—with Federal reim- 
bursement—in some Washington official on 
the level of a Deputy or Assistant Secretary 
of Defense. 

COMPLEX PROBLEM 

The Budget Bureau is currently working 
with the Bureau of Labor Statistics on a 
Federal program for establishing such salary 
controls, Bell said, it to be “a 
complex and difficult problem which we 
expect will require a considerable effort.” 

A similar cost and management study 
made privately for a group of Government 
contractors by the consulting firm:of Arthur 
D. Little, Inc., will be taken up by the House 
group next week. 

Bell, 42, was an honor graduate of Pomona 
College in 1939. He served briefly in the 
Budget Bureau and on the White House 
staf during the Truman administration be- 
fore going to Harvard to teach economics 
until tapped by Mr. Kennedy, who has made 
him one of his closest advisers in that field. 

Weisner, 47, caddied as a boy for Henry 
Ford in Dearborn, went on to a doctorate 
at the University of Michigan but became a 
full-fiedged Ivy Ledgue intellectual during 
years on the MIT faculty. He worked on 
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radar and the atomic bomb during World 
War II, joined Senator Kennedy as a science 
adviser in 1956 but was tapped by President 
Eisenhower for the staff of the US. disarma- 
ment delegation in Geneva in 1958. He con- 
timued to serve on the President's Science 
Advisory Committee while advising Senator 
Kennedy throughout the 1960 campaign. 


Cohelan Speaks Out on Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN ; 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this month I participated in a question 
and answer program regarding my 
record in the field of civil rights. 

My beliefs, my activities, and my sup- 
port of efforts to advance the rights of 
man are widely known to our col- 
leagues, and I add this broadcast to that 
public record: 

CONGRESSMAN JEFFERY COHELAN ANSWERS 
QUESTIONS ON CIVIL RIGHTS—QUESTION AND 
ANSWER PROGRAM PRESENTED OVER RADIO 
Station KDIA, OAKLAND, CALIF., JUNE i, 
1962 


INTERVIEWER. Congressman CoHELay, in its 


1980 platform, the Democratic Party pledged 


to make equal opportunity a living reality 
for all Americans, Now, as a Democratic 
Member of the House of Representatives, 
what have you done to carry out this pledge? 

Congressman COHELAN. First, let me say 
that I am pleased to have an opportunity 
to speak to this point, for I beliéve there is 
no more important task confronting this 
Nation than to fulfill that fundamental 
American pledge that all men are created 
equal, President Kennedy made this point 
very clear in his May speech to the United 
Auto Workers. The President sald, and I 
fully concur, “that there is nd reason why 
if your skin is colored you should have twice 
as much chance to be unemployed, half as 
much chance to own your own house, or 
from a half to a third as much chance for 
your son or daughter going to college. This 
country is a free society in which everyone 
can succeed or fail based on what they have 
inside them, not what they have outside.” 

Now, a5 & Member of the 87th Congress, 
I have joined a great champion of civil 
Tights—House Judiciary Committee Chair- 
man EMANUEL CELLER—in Introducing six 
major bills designed to carry out the Dem- 
ocratic campaign pledge of equal opportun- 


ity for all Americans. These bills would 


eliminate poll taxes and discriminatory 
literacy tests in Federal elections; they 
would provide for the complete desegrega- 
tion of public schools, including first-step 
compliance by 1963; they would amend title 
III of the 1957 Civil Rights Act so that the 
Attorney General could file suits on behalf 
of those persons who for any reason were 
unable to seck effective legal protection; 
they would make the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion a permanent body; and they would es- 
tablish a Federal Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Commission modeled after the Cali- 
fornia FEP which was authored by my good 
friend, Assemblyman Willian Byron Runi- 
ford of Berkeley. 

Interviewer. Congressman CoHELAN, this 
is certainly an impressive program of legis- 
lation, but what have you done to get it 
enacted into law? 

Congressman COHELAN. Well, as you may 
remember, in 1960, during my first term in 
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Congress, I was one of the floor and com- 
mittee 5 on behalf of the legis- 
lation enacted at that time—the Civil Rights 
Act of 1960. 

Last year, during the ist session of the 
87th Congress, I spoke on the House floor 
in support of legislation to extend the life 
of the Civil Rights Commission for another 
2 years. I made it very clear at this time. 
however, in the course of my remarks, that 
I was keenly disappointed that the stronger 
measure which I had introduced—a meas- 
ure which would have made the Commis- 
sion a permanent arm of the Executive and 
which would have strengthened its fact- 
finding powers—was not being enacted, and 
that I would continue to work for its pns- 
sage. 

This year I have testified before the House 
Judiciary Committee in support of my bills 
to eliminate poll taxes ond discriminatory 
literacy tests, and I have testified before the 
House Education and Labor Committee in 
support of my bills to eliminate school segre- 
gation and to establish a Federal Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Commission. The poll 
tax bill has now been approved by the House 
Judiciary Committee, as well as by the Sen- 
ate, and the FEP bill has been approved by 
the House Educaticn and Lahor Committee. 

INTERVIEWER.. Congressman CoHELAan, what 
has the Kennedy administration been doing 
to promote equal opportunities? To further 
civil rights? 

Congressman CoHeLan. Well, first let me 
point out that I am a Member of the Con- 
gress. What I say, therefore, about legisla- 
tion I can say as a participant. What I say 
about administrative action I must say as an 
observer. The Kennedy administration's ef- 
forts in the field of civil rights by any stand- 
ards, however, certainly have been the most 
forceful and productive of recent years. 

In the field of employment, President Ken- 
nedy has moved to end job discrimination 
within the Federal Government, and among 
companies and unions working on Govern- 
ment contracts, by establishing the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Equal Employment Op- 
portunity, and by giving this Committee en- 
forcement measures to back up its findings 
and recommendations. As you will recall, 
one of the first major cases on the Commit- 
tee’s agenda involved a Lockheed Aircraft 
plant in Marietta, Ga., which had been 
awarded a new $1 billion contract: On the 
basis of a complaint filed by the NAACP 
through Mrs. Ruby Hurley, the Committee 
investigated and was subsequently success- 
ful in achieving a broad antidiscrimination 
agreement. 

Further in the employment field, more 
Negroes than ever before are now filling top 
administrative positions with the Govern- 
ment—men such as Robert Weaver, Andrew 
Hatcher, and Boisfeulllet Jones—and exten- 
sive efforts are now being made to attract 
larger numbers of qualified Negro college 
graduates to Federal employment. 

In the field of voting. the Department of 
Justice to date has brought more than 27 
cases involving 23 counties and States, and 
Attorney General Robert Kennedy has made 
it clear that his Department intends to vig- 
orously enforce the provisions of the 1957 
and 1960 Civil Rights Acts. 

Similar action has been taken in respect 
to school desegregation with the Justice De- 
partment moving in New Orleans, for exam- 
ple, to compel State officlals to release Fed- 
eral school funds to the local school board, 
and elsewhere in Louisiana to prevent the 
State legislature from interfering with local 
school boards in their efforts to carry out 
desegregation programs. Suits have been 
filed in other States, such as Virginia, to re- 
quire across-the-board compliance with the 
1954 Supreme Court ruling, and persuasion 
has been used in still other States, such as 
Tennessee, to accomplish the same purpose- 

In the feld of transportation, the admin- 
istration petitioned the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission to issue regulations further ban- 
ning discrimination against interstate bus 
Passengers, As you know, the ICC has now 
issued these regulations which prohibit dis- 
crimination in the seating of passengers on 
interstate vehicles and which prohibit dis- 
crimination in terminals and waiting rooms 
used by interstate passengers. 

In commenting on these and other execu- 
tive actions, the highly respected Southern 
Regional Council stated in March of this 
year that the Kennedy administration has 
“built momentum for civil rights into the 
structure and policies of the Govern- 
ment it hes placed its power in sup- 
Port of civil rights.” 

INTERVIEWER. Congressman CoHELAN, this 
certainly sounds like strong executive ac- 
tion, but what has happened to President 
Kennedy's pledge—a pledge he made during 
the 1960 campaign—to issue an Executive 
Order banning discrimination in Federal 
housing programs? 

Congressman CoHELAN. As you may re- 
member, the President stated during a press 
Conference on January 15 of this year that 
he would issue the order, “when I consider it 
to be in the public interest. Iam fully aware 
Of the wording of my campaign statement 
and I plan to meet my responsibilities in re- 
Bard to this matter.“ 

It is quite clear, I believe, that the Presi- 
dent has not signed this Executive order to 
date in order to avoid alienating southern 
Members of Congress—Members whose sup- 
Port he needs in order to enact such other 
vital elements of his legislative programs as 
Unemployment relief, trade expansion, and 
medical care for the aged. I have every con- 
fidence, however, that the President will sign 
this order before the end of the year, and I 
am continuing to urge him to do so, The 
very fact that the President has had to delay 
his issuance of this very important order, 
however, points out in vivid terms the im- 
Portance of increasing his margin of support 
in Congress at this upcoming election. 
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INTERVIEWER. Congressman COHELAN, while 
many of the civil rights problems which we 
have discussed so far are national in nature, 
discrimination also has its local implications 
for the Seventh Congressional District. If I 
am correct, Congressman, a number of dis- 
crimination cases at local Federal installa- 
tions have been brought to your attention, 
and I wonder what, if anything, you have 
done about them? 

Congressman CoHELAN. You are absolutely 
correct. During my 3% years in Congress, 
a number of local discrimination cases have 
come to my attention. In each instance I 
have either talked to the individuals in- 
volved or corresponded with them. I have 
then followed through with the appropriate 
agencies and done everything possible to 
have the existing barriers removed. In sey- 
eral cases, I am pleased to say, we have been 
successful, and we are still working on 
others. 

For some time now it has been my belief 
that a definite pattern of racial discrimina- 
tion was being practiced at certain Federal 
installations in the Seventh District. An ex- 
haustive review of my files has revealed this 
to be true and I am now in the process of 
initiating a full and complete investigation 
through the Civil Service Commission and 
the President's Committee on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity. I am very hopeful, and 
as a matter of fact, gncouraged, that the re- 
sults of this investigation will lead to a 
further elimination of racial barriers in em- 
ployment at Federal installations in the 
Oakland-Berkeley area. 

Interviewer. Congressman CoHELAN, in 
your opinion have we been making any real 
progress in the area of breaking down racial 
barriers and promoting equal opportunities? 

Congressman’ CoHELAN. Yes, I believe we 
have, but this is not to say we don’t have 
a great deal more to do. The Civil Rights 
Commission reported last year “that more 
persons than ever before are exercising more 


{Percent} 


Do you favor— 
1. The overall record of the Kennedy 


seeks— 
To start public works spending without approval of 


Congress 


To lower taxes without approval of Congress: 
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fully their rights as citizens of the United 
States. The American people are increas- 
ingly aware, the Commission went on to say, 
that professions of belief in the dignity of 
man have meaning only if they are realized 
by all people in all aspects of life. The gap 
between the promise of liberty and its ful- 
fillment is narrower today than it has ever 
been before.” 


This does not mean, of course, that our 
task is completed. A gap between our goals 
and our realization in the field of civil rights 
continues to exist, and I belleve we must 
accelerate our efforts—both in the admin- 
istrative and in the legislative fields. Reli- 
gious prejudice, and most important, discri- 
mination on the basis of race, must be rec- 
ognized as morally wrong, economically 
wasteful, and damaging to our position in 
the world community, and I pledge my con- 
tinued best efforts to eliminate them from 
our society and from our way of life. 


Interviewer. Thank you, Congressman 
COHELAN, 


Ninth Annual Osmers Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day’s Record contains a report on my 
ninth annual questionnaire. In a table 
listing percentages of the tabulated re- 
turns, the replies to question No. 15 are 
not clearly shown. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the table reprinted in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. ~ 
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The Enslavement of the Baltic Nations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN LESINSKI 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr, LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, world 
Communism lives off people just like a 


parasite. It does not have the ability 
or initiative to produce, so it must take 
from others what it itself cannot do. 
As in Communist China where every plan 
has failed and the people are rebelling 
against their masters, so it is in Eastern 
Europe that the people are attempting 
to regain their freedoms. x 

It is unfortunate that during the de- 
bates at the United Nations our repre- 
sentatives do not stress Russian colonial- 
ism-in Europe which exists all the while 


the Communists play the bleeding heart 
for others, always with the thought in 
mind that, through infiltration, they will 
promote their type of ism for the even- 
tual takeover of all nations when, under 
the wing of Moscow, everyone will live in 
the Communist utopia of starvation and 
` slavery. 

Recently, Mr. Speaker, I had occasion 
to meet with a group of people who know 
well what life under communism is like, 
for their kith and kin are among those 
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enslaved by the iron hand of Russia. 
On Sunday, June 17, 1962, the Baltic 
Nations Committee of Detroit met to 
mark the occasion of the mass deporta- 
tions in 1941 by the Russians of the peo- 
ple from Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 
At this point, I should like to insert 
for the Recor, the remarks that were 
made on that occasion. 

MEMORANDUM TO THE FRIENDS OF FREEDOM 


The Estonians, Latvians and Lithuanians 
of Metropolitan Detroit, assembled at the In- 
ternational Institute of Detroit, Michigan, 
on June 17, 1962, to commemorate the 21st 
anniversary of the first cruel mass deporta- 
tions by the Soviet police and army from the 
Baltic States, unanimously approve the fol- 
lowing memorandum. on this solemn occa- 
sion: 

“We wish the American people and the 
friends of national self-determination every- 
where in the world to recall what happened 
to the independent States of Lithuania, 
Latvia and Estonia in 1940, when the military 
intervention of the Soviet Union occurred 
and in June 1941, when the vandalistic 
deportations of ahout 120,000 persons to the 
east of Russia took place. There are grim 
documents to prove it. The Soviet inter- 
national treaties with the Baltic States have 
been unilaterally broken and the unprece- 
dented crime of genocide began against 
defenseless people and the peaceful com- 
munities in each and every one of the three 
states. 

“We assembled here to express our deep 
gratitude to the Government of the United 
States and to many other governments for 
not the illegal and forceful 
incorporation of Estonia, Latvia and Lithua- 
nia into the Soviet Union; and respectfully 
urge the United States to take timely and 
effective measures in order to enhance the 
resumption of their national rights of 
sovereignty to freely choose governments of 
their own. 

The passage of years, include 1962, has 
been marked by innumerable crimes, since 
1954 under the guise of voluntarism, includ- 
ing many mass deportations of people, in- 
deed of infants, children, and youth. Sus- 
pension of human rights and suppression of 
all fundamental freedoms, the closing of all 
monasteries and of many churches and en- 
forced Russification of children and youth 
continue to make the deplorable situation 
of the Baltic people dreadful and intolerable. 
Indeed the exclusion of any foreign journal- 
ists or representatives from these countries 
(excepting a recent admission of tourists to 
the capitals) point to the suffering people in 
the abnormal conditions of life under the 
Soviet yoke. The humiliating legal and 
moral wrong to the Baltic people has not yet 
been improved. The most viciously organ- 
ized colonial empire of the Soviet Russia, 
with its totalitarian and untravandalistic 
techniques of destruction of any free self- 
expression of the will of nations, has not 
yet been fully condemned. Up to this time 
the Soviet Union has disregarded all inter- 
national agreements condemning suppres- 
sion of human rights. The Atlantic Charter, 
the genocide convention she signed, the reso- 
lution of December 14, 1960, of the General 
Assembly of the U.N. regarding the self-de- 
termination of the colonial- countries and 
people did not exercise any positive effect 
on the behavior of the Soviet Government. 
These facts show that there can be no com- 
promise with the most evil tyranny in re- 
corded human history. Both freedom and 
self-determination of nations are indivisible 
and have to be fought for by all legitimate 
means if they are to be realized in the whole 
world. We believe that all who are choosing 
freedom for themselves will make individual 
and national contributions for the cause of 
freedom and the establishment of national 
sovereignties in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithu- 
ania and other captive nations. 
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Issued in Detroit, Mich., this 17th day of 
June A.D. 1962, by the Baltic Nations Com- 
mittee of Detroit, Inc. 


SPEECH BY THE HONORABLE JOHN LESINSKI 
BEFORE THE BALTIC NATIONS COMMITTEE OF 
DETROIT on SUNDAY, June 17, 1962, ON THE 
OCCASION OF THE ANNUAL COMMEMORATION 
OF THE Mass DEPoRTATIONS BY THE RUSSIANS 
OF THE PEOPLE From EBSrON IA, LATIVA, AND 
LITHUANIA 


I am pleased to be with you this afternoon 
first to represent Governor Swainson, who 
has sent your secretary his regrets that a 
previous commitment prevents him from 
being here today and secondly to join with 
you in deploring the loss of life and liberty 
by those people who must endure Commu- 
nist imperialism. 

On this occasion we assemble to remind 
the world of the inhumane, terroristic tactics 
of the Communists who in 1941 uprooted 
thousands upon thousands of people from 
their homes in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
and sent them to slave labor camps deep in 
the wilderness of Siberia where many per- 
ished. These grim facts must necessarily be 
constantly called to the world’s attention in 
order to contradict the blatant untruths and 
false propaganda issued by the Communists. 

The facts are known. When in 1940 the 
Soviet Union attempted to force upon the 
Baltic peoples, the Soviet system and tenets 
of communism—both of which were utterly 
unacceptable and repugnant to the people— 
not only was the political and economic Life 
of the countries ruthlessly destroyed, but a 
storm of terror and violence was let loose on 
its helpless victims. Arrests, tortures and 
executions, the sudden disappearance of 
leading personalities of public life without 
trace became an everyday occurrence. It all 
culminated in the mass deportations of these 
people from their homeland to death and 
deprivation in the remote regions of the So- 
viet Union. 

Such is the paradise to which the Commu- 
nists wish to subject all the people of the 
world, 

I am happy to say that the U.S. Govern- 
ment has never re the forcible sei- 
zure of the Baltic States and we all look for 
the day when these states and the other 
captive European nations will be ruled, 
through free elections, by governments repre- 
sentative of the will of the people. 

It is interesting to note that recently, 
Janos Kadar, Communist leader in Hungary, 
confessed that most Hungarians were not 
Marxists (and by implication, never would 
be) and that the Communist Party must 
learn to coexist with them. The same is 
true, I am sure, in Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
and the other captive nations, The fact is 
that Communist leaders in those nations 
have been and are on a war footing with 
their own people. 

There is an ever-increasing number of re- 
ports which indicate that throughout the 
Communist community political and eco- 
nomic difficulties are being encountered. 
You will recall Khrushehev's recent action 
to increase the price of butter in the Soviet 
Union to cut down consumption. The big- 
gest evidence of the failure of communism 
is the fact that year after year the workers 
in the Communist countries have failed to 
meet the production goals which their 
leaders have set for them. 

As a representative of Radio Free Europe 
recently stated: The East European peo- 
ples, by its persistent refusal to accept com- 
munism, constitute a living dramatic exam- 
ple of the total undesirability of that system 
to the rest of the free world.” 

I am pleased to report to you that the 
“Congress of the United States is concerned 
about the unfortunate plight of the people 
in the captive nations. Hearings are cur- 
rently being held by the Subcommittee on 
Europe of the House Committee on 
Affairs on the subject of the captive nations 
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which are Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 
Rumania, and the colonial practices within 
the Soviet Union. The Honorable Enna 
Keity, Congresswoman from New York, 
stated the objectives of the hearings to be: 

1. To focus attention on the peoples of 
the captive European nations, 

“2. To study present conditions within the 
captive European nations, including the 
possibility of changes from their present 
status, to study present policies of the United 
States regarding them, and to provide Con- 
gress with the latest and most reliable in- 
formation on the situation in the captive 
European nations; 

“3. To expose to the rest of the world that 
the Soviet Union has ruthlessly welded those 
captive nations Into the Soviet colonial em- 
pire and is despotically keeping their peoples 
oppressed, while at the same time falsely and 
hypocritically posing as the international 
champion of those seeking ÜUberty and 
Independence.“ 

On Wednesday, June 13, 1902, testimony 
was heard from Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, 
former Prime Minister of Poland and presi- 
dent of the International Peasant Union; 
and from Jan Karski, former member of the 
Polish underground movement, now a pro- 
fessor at Georgetown University. Further 
hearings will be held to hear from repre- 
sentatives of the other captive nations, 

We in the United States have a moral 
obligation to the people in the captive na- 
tions for we have pledged to assist them in 
the establishment of self-government. It 
has been the Soviet Union that has arro- 
gantly refused to abide by commitments it 
made following World War II to hold free 
elections in these countries. : 

Tt is imperative, therefore, that we in the 
free world continue to point out the failures 
of communism and to dramatize and call 
attention, as we are doing today, to the 
horrible crimes the Communists will commit 
to achieve their aim of world domination so 
that the newly independent nations and the 
underdeveloped nations will not be deluded 
by the false propaganda and promises of 
the Communists. 

We must also do this to let the enslaved 
people know that we are concerned about 
their unfortunate lot and, with them, yearn 
for the day when they will be able to live 
in liberty without fear of brutal oppression. 


SUMMARY oF THE SPEECH BY Mn. SIGURDS 
RUDZITIS, PRESIDENT OF THE LATVIAN ASSO- 
CIATION IN DETROIT 


Ladies and gentlemen, today we are again 
together to remember the unpunished crime 
in the world’s history, the brutal occupation 
of Latvia and other Baltic States and to re- 
member the mass murders and deportations 
of thousands of our people by the Commu- 
nists. i 

It is hard to understand that in these days 
when colonialism is liquidated, only few 
voices are heard on behalf of those nations 
who are oppressed by the Communists, and 
the voices of those statesmen who are trying 
to rise the question of Baltic States and oth- 
er Communist enslaved nations are opposed 
with the motivation that this might em- 
barrass Khrushchev and other Red tyrants. 
Such soft approach makes the Red czars only 
more confident, and the result is that the 
Iron Curtain moves forward and more mil- 
lions of unfortunate people joins the Soviet 
paradise“. 

Just recently we witnessed again that 
while the West confers and protests at some 
conference table, the Communists invade a 
territory by violence. If this continues, there 
will soon be nothing to confer about. 

The Baltic States have witnessed three 
Communist inyasions—in 1919, 1940, and 
1944-45. All these invasions definitelY 
showed that communism cannot survive 
without terrorism, which was introduced bY 
Lenin, reached its peak under Stalin and 
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continues under Nikita Khrushchey, and 
When today we are remembering those who 
Were destroyed and deported by sickle and 
hammer in 1941, we cannot forget those who 
followed them. It is true that an amnesty 
announced in September 1955 applied to a 
Part of the Baltic deportees, however, at the 
Same time Kremlin is recruiting “volunteers” 
Tor cultivation of virgin soil in Siberia. Bal- 
tic students of high schools and universi- 
ties are required to sign long-term contracts 
for work in the icy deserts of northern Rus- 
sla, If a student declines he is barred from 
the final examinations and any other further 
education, and he and his family members 
are also subjected to other reprisals. Vol- 
untariness“ does not represent any essential 
Change in the Soviet system of terrorism or 
the process of decimating and enslaving 
Smaller nations. The terrorism and enslave- 
ment will end only when communism is de- 
stroyed and Communist leaders receive well 
earned, however, unfortunately delayed pun- 
ishment. 

The lasting terror in the Baltic States 
shows that after more than 20 years, the 
Communists have not been able to erase the 
freedom hopes of the hearts of our people 
and partisan fighting has been reported in 
Latvia as late as 1957, and news of well- 
Organized resistance groups has also been re- 
ceived concerning the-other Baltic countries. 
In addition, there is a tenacious passive re- 
sistance which the Soviet power has not been 
able to break. 

Our people in Latvia are looking toward 
Western democracies and toward those 
Statesmen whose goal is a noncompromise 
fight against communism and who are 
Struggling for victory over the common 
enemy. They are looking upon us with the 
hope that we wont forget those who are in 

; that we will continue our struggle 
against the oppressors of the world, with the 
Strong faith and belief, that the time will 
Come when the red-white-red flag will again 
fy in Latvia, ending the terrible years and 

g a new day full of brightness. 

God bless Latvia. 


SUMMARY or THE SPEECH BY DR. A, DaMusis, 
A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE LITHUANIAN COM- 
MUNITY IN DETROIT, MICH., JUNE 17, 1962 
On this occasion two questions have arisen. 
1. How can the mass deportations of June 

1941 be defined? 

2. Wherein lies the hope for our liberation? 
mass deportations to Siberia of the 

Lithuanian nation and its brother Baltic 

states is an example of an innocent peoples’ 

ae by a tyrannic and totalitarian in- 
er. 


Only two alternatives are open to the per- 
Secuted—to submit or to resist. 

Suffering is born when the individual who 
is persecuted refuses to compromise with 
his Conscience and refuses to denounce his 
Acquired truths and values. 

Refusal to be intimidated by force and a 
Courageous acceptance of suffering are signs 
of a fighting and resolved man's spirit. 

Tt seems to be the higher instinct of man 
to rise above his persecution; the more tor- 
Mented he is, the greater the resistance: 

the bird struggling against a violent 
Bust; like the unrelenting fish fighting its 
Way up the torrential downstream. 
1 the deportation to Siberla with all 
ts ps and willful persecution many 
Were killed but the spirit of those who suf- 
fered was not destroyed. 

e does the hope of liberation lie at 

time? Our nation’s problems have be- 

dome only a political toy and in the midst 
Of the present day diplomatic nonsense and 

t ludicrous peace talks we are treated 
a a taboo subject. 

Only with an unquenchable longing can 
We look around us at the many free nations 
Of the world. Everyone is aware of the men- 
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ace of communism and Russia, yet those 
with the potential of action only speculate 
in terms of values. Values which like truth 
and justice and freedom are not and should 
not be the objects of speculation. 

Our hopes lie in the United States of Amer- 
ica, which we deeply believe, even in these 
critical times, will produce men who have 
the courage to act and fulfill that immense 
responsibility: the defense of freedom. 

Our hopes of liberation lie in our own 
spiritual endurance and strength of our pas- 
sive resistance, which is clearly exemplified 
in the prayerbook “Mary Save Us” written 
by Lithuanian girls imprisoned in Siberia, 

Our hopes of liberation lie in the active 
resistance fortified with the blood spilt by 
overwhelming numbers of freedom fighters. 

The hope for liberation will never die. 
Only let us remain firm in spirit and 80 
strong in faith that the sacrifice of our lives 
would not be too great a price for what we 
believe. 

God protect Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, 


SuMMARY OF THE SPEECH IN ESTONIAN BY 
ILMAR HEINARU, MEMBER OF THE BALTIC NA- 
TIONS COMMITTEE OF DETROIT, INC. 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, la- 
dies and gentlemen, today when our friends 
and neighbors observe Father's Day, we are 
gathered here to commemorate the mass de- 
portations of the Baltic States by the Com- 
munists 21 years ago. 


Like our American friends cannot forget 
Pearl Harbor, we cannot forget the mass 
deportations— The Baltic Pearl Harbor.” 

Estonia alone lost, through the first de- 
portation of June 13-14, 1941, 10,000 peo- 
ples, and the total loss of the first year of 
Soviet occupation was 60,000 or 5 percent 
of the population of Estonia. This would 
be comparable to 9 million peoples of the 
population of the United States or the whole 
population of the State of Michigan. 

It is a historical fact that shocked our 
Nation and is still deeply branded in our 
memory. For the Communists this act of 
genocide was just a part of the program 
which they call “The bullding of the new 
mankind.” And the same can be expected 
in every country after Communist takeover, 

Let us remind the world that all this hap- 
pended to us despite a Treaty of Nonaggres- 
sion and Peaceful Settlement of Disputes 
Between Estonia and the U.S.8.R.,” signed at 
Moscow on May 4, 1932. A similar nonag- 

on pact has been frequently suggested 
by the Soviet Union for NATO and the War- 
saw Pact nations. 

In conclusion, let me leave you with this 
message: Know your enemy, have faith in 
your country and in your government, and 
as a famous American once said: Don't let 
them scare you.” 


Diary of Jacob Engelbrecht Rich in 
Civil War Material 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 30, 1962 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the collateral benefits of the Civil War 
Centennial Commemoration is the publi- 
cation at this time of diaries, private 
correspondence and other memorandums 
which have lain for a century in attics 
and pigeonholes. An outstanding exam- 
ple of such historical discoveries is the 
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Englebrecht diary which was recently 
bequeathed to the Historical Society of 
Frederick County, Md. 


The society is fortunate in having a 
distinguished scholar as its historian, 
Prof. William Rogers Quynn, of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. Professor Quynn 
is now editing the Englebrecht diary for 
publication. He has written a brief 
description of the diary which not only 
serves us as a prospectus, but should 
inspire a renewed interest in the search 
for such valuable primary sources of his- 
tory. Professor Quynn’s description ap- 
peared in the Frederick (Md.) News on 
June 27, 1962, and I append it for the 
information of the House: 

DIARY oF JACOB ENGELBRECHT RICH IN CIVIL 
WAR MATERIAL 
(By W. R. Quynn) 

Frederick, Md., js fortunate in having 
an almost day-to-day account of some 60 of 
its 215 years of existence, in the form of a 
diary kept by a second generation American 
of German parentage, Jacob Engelbrecht, 
Until the railroad opened up the region be- 
yond the Alleghenies, Frederick was a busy 
crossroads and events there were often of 
more than local importance, Engelbrecht's 
diary, covering the years 1819-78, is espe- 
cially rich in material for the period of the 
Civil War, 


The author of the diary was the son of a 
German soldier, Conrad Engelbrecht, taken 
prisoner with the regiments which surren- 
dered at Yorktown, brought to Frederick 
where he was released and allowed to stay 
in this country. Conrad spent the rest of 
his life in Frederick, plying his trade as a 
tailor. He married a woman of German des- 
cent and had a good-sized family, whose 
descendants have an honorable place in the 
life of Frederick today. 

Conrad’s son, Jacob, was born in 1797 and 
followed, during much of his long life, his 
father’s trade. He was an amiable eccentric, 
who did not hesitate to be different from 
others. He was educated in both languages. 
For a person of his profession, he was a wide 
reader, at least in English. He took a keen 
interest in politics, city, State, and national, 
being on the conservative side, and he was 
mayor of Frederick at the end of the Civil 
War. He was very patriotic, and, among 
other interests, he collected letters of signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, Presi- 
dents of the United States, and other 
eminent men. Fourth of July celebrations 
always attracted him, and one year when 
there was no public observance in Frederick, 
he walked out to the Monocacy River, sat 
down on its banks and sang the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” all by himself. He even 
visited Fort McHenry in order to be able to 
sing the national anthem where the bombs 
had fallen. 

Jacob Engelbrecht had an insatiable curi- 
osity about the affairs of other people and 
had an excellent intelligence system cover- 
ing all the town of Frederick. There were 
newspapers in Frederick, of course, but they 
emphasized national and foreign news, since 
everyone knew what was going on in the 
town. Engelbrecht had a good sense of his- 
tory and often recorded for posterity infor- 
mation he picked up from aged residents of 
the town, who had crossed the Atlantic as 
immigrants in the 18th century or who had 
served in the Revolution on one side or the 
other, He had a hardy, rustic sense of humor 
and shows us what made people laugh in 
those days. However, he always maintained 
a certain dignity and there are no traces of 
coarseness in his entries. The diary gives us 
an excellent idea of how the American lan- 
guage was developing during his lifetime, 
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The diary consists of some 21 volumes of 
assorted sizes, plus three devoted to local 
marriages, deaths, and real estate transac- 
tions. Occasionally entries are in German, 
spelled by ear, for he probably spoke Ger- 
man at home and read it rarely. He took 
great pride in his journal and often reread 
and altered entries years later. Several times 
he wrote in his own blood and checked later 
to see if it had lasted. The greatest value 
of the diary probably lies in the rich picture 
it provides of Frederick in an important 
period of its history, but it also contains 
comments on various details of State and 
national history. Jacob Engelbrecht's tailor- 
ing shop was for a time on the road leading 


his eyes and he frequently encountered and 
interviewed celebrities. 

Englebrecht had a great interest in weath- 
er and in funerals. We learn from him that 
Frederick County weather followed the same 
rugged pattern as now; if anything it was 
worse. He made a hobby of attending fu- 
nerals and was distressed when only a few 
people followed the bier. Out of the good- 
ness of his heart, he would often, on his day 
off, make a point of adding one more to a 
slender group of mourners. He lived a rath- 
er, simple, austere life, fought a losing battle 


on Sunday and sometimes during the 


The ser- 


Through Englebrecht's eyes, we see the 
coming of the railroads. The B. & O. to 
Frederick from Baltimore was the first rail- 


He was an inveterate sightseer, and 
of the cities he visited, Alexandria, Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New 
York, he examined every possible square inch, 
climbed all the church steeples and wrote 
down what he saw, None, he thought, could 
compare with his native town. He was an 
enthusiastic walker to the end of his life and 
liked especially to walk out to the Monocacy 
and to the rugged Catoctin Mountains to the 
west of Frederick. 

Life in 19th century Frederick, as seen 
in the pages of Engelbrecht's diary, was 
neither monotonous nor uneventful. There 
was a continuous stream of visitors passing 
through, sometimes spending a day or two 
to walt for proper connections with the west, 
or to rest after the long journey east or 
north. Amusements were varied and in- 
cluded visiting preachers and lecturers on a 
great variety of subjects. There were theatri- 
cal troupes, ventriloquists, circuses, and 
wild-animal shows. Among other popular 
diversions were parades of the military, 
volunteer firemen, and fraternal orders. 
There were also balloon ascensions, temper- 
ance conventions, and camp meetings. 
Sometimes Engelbrecht would amuse him- 
self, with the help of a friend, by taking an 
informal census of the number of pianos or 
houses in Frederick. The making of sauer- 
kraut was an important annual event, 
solemnly recorded each year with all neces- 
sary details. There were even crime waves. 
On one occasion, when a bank was robbed 
of an enormous sum of money, emissaries 
were sent from Frederick to New York to ne- 
gotlate with the robbers and successfully re- 
turned with part of the loot. Frederick was 
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repeatedly the site of court-martials of na- 
tional importance. Our Victorian ancestors 
were not squeamish and public hangings 
attracted crowds from the city and county. 
It was a period of duelling, indulged in by 
the great and near-great, with various weap- 
ons, sometimes even rifles. 

Life was not free from danger. There 
were continual battles with fires and with 
the floods from the raging waters of Carroll 
Creek which flows through the town. People 
were drowned even in the streets of Fred- 
erick. Innumerable epidemics were a con- 
stant threat. Cholera took its victims by 
the dozens and scarlet fever could leave a 
family mourning three children in 1 week. 

The volume of the diary which deals with 
the Civil War contains some 200 pages and 
starts with the John Brown raid in nearby 
Harpers Ferry in 1859. The approaching 
storm, with its attendant political skirmishes, 
is viewed by the diarist with indignant alarm. 
Frederick was a divided town and lay at the 
crossroads used by both armies going in all 
directions. Whichever army passed through, 
one-half of the population was pleased and 
the other half unhappy. There were sev- 
eral skirmishes in and near Frederick and 
the guns of Monocacy, Antietam and Gettys- 
burg were plainly heard in the streets of 
Prederick. The diary comments on the Bar- 
bara Fritchie episode and mentions the ran- 
soming of Frederick for $200,000, exacted 
by the Confederate general Jubal Anderson 
Early. Engelbrecht was a stanch Unionist 
and on this occasion when Frederick might 
have been burned were the ransom not 
promptly paid, he wrote in his diary: “These 
are awful times, one day we are as usual 
and the next day in the hands of the enemy 


but whatever is the final issue, I say, Come, 


weal or woe—Come life or death, we go for 
the Union of these States forever—one and 
inseparable." Feeling ran high in Fred- 
erick and the 4 agonizing years left deep 
Scars. When soldiers came home from the 
opposing armies at the end of the war, there 
were bitter episodes. But the town gradually 
pulled itself together and resumed its normal 
life. 

Engelbrecht’s diary is an excellent socio- 
logical study of the life of an old and homo- 
geneous town which grew from a popula- 
tion of 3,637 to only 9,000 in 60 years. It 
remained essentially the same despite minor 
changes. It is interesting to follow in the 
diary the language changes during that pe- 
riod. Finally, and by no means unimportant, 
is the picture it gives of Engelbrecht him- 
self as a colorful and original character. It 
is the moderate success story of the immi- 
grant who came to America, not as a peaceful 
civilian, but nominally at least, as an enemy 
soldier, and who with his family established 
himself firmly and usefully in the fabric 
of their chosen home. 

Footnote: The author of this article, 
brought up and educated in Frederick, is 

the diary for publication under 
the auspices of the Frederick County His- 
torical Society, of which he is historian. 


Critic at Large—Misuse of the National 
Timber Reserves Points Up Need for 
Wilderness Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1962 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most compelling arguments in favor 
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of the wilderness bill is that its enact- 
ment would be of enormous assistance in 
halting widespread exploitation of our 
national timber reserves.. Brooks Atkin- 
son develops this point in an informa- 
tive article in the New York Times, June 
29, 1962. I would like to call it to the 
attention of my colleagues and to urge 
again that this important measure be 
passed. 
The article follows: 
From the New York Times, June 29, 1962] 


CRITIC AT LARGE; Misuse or THE NATIONAL 
TIMBER Reserves Points Up NEED FOR 
WILDERNESS BILL 

(By Brooks Atkinson) 

In discussing the wilderness bill on June 
1, this column was too bland about one 
factor, 

It surmised that the timber on Goyern- 
ment lands Is now more scrupulously pro- 
tected than it was a half century ago: “We 
are not that callous now—or, are we?” It 
appears that the disclaimer at the end of the 
sentence was justified. For the Comptroller 
General of the United States recently asked 
Congress to halt large-scale exploitation of 
national timber reserves” on lands leased for 
mining exploration, according to a Wash- 
ington dispatch to this newspaper. 

Under existing law, mining prospectors 
who lease land to search for minerals in 
Federal forests can cut the timber on their 
patents. The Comptroller General stated 
that 12 prospectors who paid less than $4,000 
for rights to mining exploration on Govern- 
ment lands sold more than $500,000 worth of 
timber. In the Rouge River National Forest 
in Oregon, $150,000 worth of timber was sold 
on land leased for $2,375. The General Ac- 
counting Office files show no mineral pro- 
duction on any of these leaseholds. 

Government timber is not so securely 
locked up as most of us had assumed. But 
locking up national resources is the objec- 
tion that the lumber industry, among others, 
has against the wilderness bill—now in com- 
mittee in the House after having been passed 
by the Senate, Although the bill affects only 
2 percent of the lands already owned by the 
Government, it proposes to withhold from 
commercial exploitation certain primitive 
areas that have special values in their nat- 
ural state. 

The American Forest Products Industries 
believes that if the citizens understand the 
bill, they will oppose it. Deprive the Amer- 
ican housewife of “kitchen towels, newspap- 
ers, bath tissues, beautiful woodpaneling for 
her home, books, and thousands of other 
wood-derived products on which she de- 
pends—then, brother, you have started & 
commotion that will be heard around the 
world,” according to a mimeographed bulle- 
tin released by the Forest Industries. That 
is a stupid threat, expressed in the vernit- 
ular of the street. 

It need not be taken as representative of 
the entire lumber industry, which is not un- 
aware of public responsibilities. Engaged in 
modern tree farming, it endeavors to operate 
on the principle of the multiple use of 
forests, not only to cut timber, but also to 
replant, conserve water sources, preserve 
wildlife and make forests available for public 
recreation. Lumber companies on occasion 
have gone further. A few years ago the Lee 
Tidewater Cypress Co. in Florida preserved 
the largest stand of native cypress in the 
Nation by giving some of it and selling the 
rest at bargain prices to the National 
Audubon Societies. 

But the public interest in primitive lands 
goes beyond industry and recreation. It 13 
directly related to the possibility of = 
calamitous situation. In a speech on con- 
servation in New York recently, the Duke of 
Edinburgh made a assertion that 
represents a comon conviction among con- 
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servationists: Our descendants may be 
forced to live in a world in which man is the 
only living creature.” Man, the greatest of 
Predators, is capable of destroying all other 
forms of life by exploitation and the use of 
Polson sprays. He can also destroy himself. 

Uniess the various forms of plant and 
animal life can be kept in some sort of bal- 
ance, Americans will make a fatal break 
in the chain of life that links human beings 
to their past in nature and to other forms 
Of life today. 

To preserve our status as human beings, 
We shall need these few wilderness areas as 
museums, which will preserve our natural 
heritage; laboratories, which will give 
Scientists the raw materials for research into 
forms of life and the connection between 
forms of life; and as shrines, which will give 
Us a sense of proportion in our relation to 
the universe. “What is man that thou art 
mindful of him?" is an ancient question that 
enlightened people will never stop trying to 
answer, 

Two percent of the lands already owned 
by the Government is a small to pay for 
the physical and spiritual health of future 
Americans, 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cove or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, Section 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDExES—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Rxconp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
Port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, Section 182b, SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) ; 
Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 

Order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery bf the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
Tespectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record —The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recor as follows: The Senate pro- 
Ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
Ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
Shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorn shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
Print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the Concressionan Recorn, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
Speeches of Members of Congress, other than 

eir own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
8-point type. No italic or black type nor 
Words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
Used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
Strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
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documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
pm., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Record style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

8. Notation of withheld remarxs.— If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections——The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix, The sequence for each House 
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shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session, 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. The Official Report - 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. O., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
tere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publi¢ations by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
a oe (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


Daily Digest 


House adopted conference report on Sugar Act extension and cleared for 
the President bills extending the Renegotiation Act and export control 


authority. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


The Senate was not in session today. Its next meet- 
ing will be held on Monday, July 2, at 12 o'clock noon. 


Committee M eetings 


No committee meetings were held. 


House of Representatives 


Chamber Action 


Bills Introduced: Five public bills, H.R. 12379-12383; 
one private bill, H.R. 12384; and five resolutions, H.J. 
Res. 793-797, were introduced. Page 11514 


Bill Reported: One report was filed as follows: 21st 
report by the Committee on Government Operations 
entitled “Administration of Grants by the National 
Institutes of Health (Reexamination of Management 
Deficiencies)” (H. Rept. 1958). Page 11514 


Export Control: By a voice vote the House adopted 
the conference report on S. 3161, providing for the con- 
tinuation for 3 years of authority for the regulation of 
exports, and thus cleared the legislation for Presidential 
consideration. Pages 11490-11493 


Sugar: By a record vote of 248 yeas to 31 nays the House 
adopted the conference report on H.R. 12154, to amend 
and extend the provisions of the Sugar Act of 1948, as 
amended, and sent the legislation to the Senate. 
Pages 11493-11501 
Hay Harvests: House passed without amendment 
S. 3062, to permit hay harvests from conservation reserve 
acreage to alleviate hardship from natural disaster, and 
thus cleared the bill for Presidential action. 
Page 11501 
Tobacco: By a voice vote the House passed S.J. Res. 
201, to extend the time by which a lease transferring a 
tobacco acreage allotment may be filed, with a commit- 
tee amendment, and returned the resolution to the 
Senate. Page 11501 
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Cleared for President: The following three bills were 
cleared for Presidential consideration by House agree- 
ment to Senate amendments thereto: 

Renegotiation Act extension: H.R. 12061, to extend 
for 2 years the Renegotiation Act. Pages 11501-11503 

Rio Grande bridge: H.R. 8982, relating to the con- 
struction and operation of a bridge across the Rio 
Grande at or near Heath Crossing, Tex. Page 11503 

Rio Grande toll bridge: H.R. 9883, relating to the 


construction and operation of a toll bridge across the 
Rio Grande near Los Indios, Tex. Page 11503 


Legislative Program: The majority leader announced 
the legislative program for the week of July 2-7. 
Page 11503 


Private Calendar: Pursuant to a unanimous-consent 
request the calling of the Private Calendar was made in 
order on Monday, July 2. Page 11503 
Quorum Calls and Record Vote: During the pro- 
ceedings of the House today two quorum calls and one 
record vote developed and they appear on pages 11490, 
11496, and 11500-11501. 

Program for Monday: Adjourned at 2:37 p.m. until 
Monday, July 2, at 12 o'clock noon, when the House 
will call the Consent and Private Calendars and con- 
sider several bills under suspension of the rules. 


Committee Meetings 
No committee meetings were held. 


